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PREFACE 


Reconstructing Proto-Nostratic: 
Comparative Phonology, Morphology, and Vocabulary 


Research on this book can truly be said to have begun some forty years ago, when I 
first began exploring the possibility that Indo-European might be related to Semitic. 
I published the on-going development of my ideas in a series of articles, beginning 
in 1975 (for details, see the list of my works cited in the references at the end of this 
book). As time went on, I gradually expanded the scope of the investigation to 
include all of Afroasiatic (in this book, I use “Afrasian” as the designation for this 
language family, in accordance with a proposal made by Igor M. Diakonoff). The 
culmination of this phase of my research resulted in the publication of my 1984 
book Toward Proto-Nostratic: A New Approach to the Comparison of Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Afroasiatic (Amsterdam: John Benjamins). Over the many 
years that it took me to develop the ideas that led to that book, I received support 
and feedback from Raimo Anttila, Martin Bernal, Henrik Birnbaum, John 
Colarusso, Thomas Gamkrelidze, Paul Hopper, and Saul Levin. Through the whole 
process, the encouragement I received from my friend, colleague, and collaborator 
on the Kerns Gedenkschrift, Yoél L. Arbeitman, was a constant source of 
inspiration, and the careful scrutiny that he gave my work saved me from making 
many foolish errors. I owe much to Konrad Koerner for courageously agreeing to 
accept the book for publication, for his editorial advice, and for guiding the work 
through the publication process. Paul J. Hopper kindly prepared the Foreword to 
that book. Finally, I would like to acknowledge the much-needed assistance I 
received from El Rabih Makki, who carefully reviewed the Arabic material found in 
that book, and Gilbert Davidowitz — looking back, it is hard to believe that well 
over thirty years have passed since Davidowitz suffered a fatal heart attack (on 21 
July 1980). 

After the publication of Toward Proto-Nostratic, I had intended to leave distant 
linguistic comparison behind for a while and move into other areas of research, 
particularly Indo-European morphology and syntax, which I felt needed a new 
synthesis to reflect current views. However, this was not to happen. Reviews of my 
book as well as personal correspondence and discussions with colleagues prompted 
me to begin taking a look at other language families. Here, I owe much to Vitaly 
Shevoroshkin — had he not been so critical of many aspects of my work, I probably 
would not have been motivated to devote the better part of the next decade to doing 
painstaking research into other language families with which Indo-European might 
be genetically related, but I needed to see for myself whether or not my views could 
hold up when the field of inquiry was expanded, and I needed to see whether or not 
there was any basis for Shevoroshkin's criticisms. Needless to say, I was extremely 
pleased with what I found. And, as for Shevoroshkin, all I can say is “thank you, 
Vitaly". Though Shevoroshkin continues to support Moscovite views on Nostratic 
and to be critical of my views, on a personal basis, he has turned out to be a warm, 
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friendly, and generous individual, and I am glad that I have had the opportunity to 
get to know him and his wife, Galina. 

Unfortunately, in spite of my best efforts to get my hands on a copy of Illic- 
Svity&'s dictionary so that I could consult it in preparing Toward Proto-Nostratic, 1 
was unsuccessful. When I finally received volumes I and II of Illi¢-Svityé’s 
dictionary from Dolgopolsky (on 22 August 1983), the camera-ready manuscript of 
the book had already been sent to the publisher. To those who wondered why Illié- 
Svityé was not given more credit in my 1984 book, the answer should now be 
obvious — one cannot cite nor comment upon what one has not seen. This 
unfortunate shortcoming has since been rectified in my subsequent work. 

In addition to expressing my deepest gratitude to Aharon Dolgopolsky for his 
great kindness and generosity in giving me copies of his and Illi¢-Svityé’s articles 
on Nostratic as well as copies of volumes I and II of Illié-Svity&'s comparative 
Nostratic dictionary, I would also like to thank my friend Yoél L. Arbeitman for 
sending me a copy of the first fascicle of volume III of Illi¢-Svityé’s dictionary. 

In October 1985, I had the good fortune to come into contact with, and 
eventually to meet, John C. Kerns, who had sent me a copy of his book /ndo- 
European Prehistory. When I read his book, I was struck by how closely his views 
coincided with mine. As I continued to work on gathering material for a book on the 
Nostratic languages, I realized that I needed help, or I would never get done — the 
material just kept becoming more and more voluminous. Therefore, I asked Kerns 
to assist me by writing the chapter on Nostratic morphology and syntax. This he 
agreed to do. This collaborative effort resulted in the publication (in 1994) of our 
joint monograph The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in Distant Linguistic 
Relationship (Berlin, New York, NY, and Amsterdam: Mouton de Gruyter). It is 
with great sadness that I must note here that Kerns passed away on 24 November 
1995. I enjoyed working with him, and I regret that he was no longer here to help 
with the current book. No doubt, this book would have benefited tremendously from 
his keen intellect and vast knowledge. 

There are others who offered their help when Kerns and I were preparing our 
joint monograph — the problems associated with working with so many different 
language families required consultation with and assistance from others more 
qualified than I in their respective areas of expertise. Thanks are due especially to 
Aimo Murtonen for reviewing the Afrasian material, to Karl Krippes for reviewing 
the Altaic material, and to Gyula Décsy for commenting on Uralic. Others offered 
overall support and critiques — here, an expression of appreciation is due Mykolas 
Palmaitis and Hal Fleming. Palmaitis, in particular, advised me not to rush into print 
before studying the other language families in greater detail. Moreover, the papers 
and letters he sent me contained many insightful and stimulating ideas along with 
much-needed criticism and advice. Fleming, on the other hand, helped me to 
network with others working on problems of distant linguistic relationship. He also 
was the source of many of my best ideas. Indeed, I will never be able to repay the 
enormous debt I owe him. And, as if that were not enough, in the process, he has 
become a friend. I am also grateful to Claude Boisson and Václav BlaZek, who 
generously shared their work with me. Had it not been for Boisson's pioneering 
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studies, I would not have ventured into Sumerian, while BlaZek's many articles on 
Nostratic have been a constant source of inspiration. Finally, I would like to express 
gratitude to Werner Winter for recommending that Mouton de Gruyter accept the 
book for publication in the Trends in Linguistics series. 

In early 1994, Ken Jacobs, Department of Anthropology, University of 
Montreal, invited me to deliver a paper at a session on "Language, Culture, and 
Biology in Prehistoric Central Eurasia: (Re)establishing the Links" at the 1994 
annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association to be held in Atlanta, 
GA, in December of that year. Jacobs charged participants to move beyond their 
specialties and interests and to approach the issues from a multidisciplinary 
perspective. Other participants included well-known linguists and anthropologists. It 
was at that meeting that I had the good fortune to meet John Colarusso for the first 
time. The original title that I selected for my paper was “Archeology and the 
Nostratic Hypothesis". 

Then, later in that year, Kevin Tuite, a colleague of Jacobs, invited me to 
deliver a paper covering the same topics before faculty members and students of the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Montreal, which I did on 20 October 
1994. By then, I had changed the title to “Indo-European and the Nostratic 
Hypothesis". Reaction to the paper was enthusiastic, and a lively discussion ensued, 
with many valuable comments being received from Marc Picard, Étienne Tiffou, 
Kevin Tuite, and others in attendance. 

As time went on, I kept adding new material to the paper, which, as a result, 
grew to over eighty typed pages by the time I reached Atlanta. 

When I was in Montreal in October 1994, Tuite suggested to me that it might 
be valuable to have a book on Nostratic that was aimed at a more general audience 
than my 1994 joint monograph The Nostratic Macrofamily. Tuite wanted a book 
that he could use in his classes — most of his students are anthropology majors. I 
liked Tuite's suggestion. The paper that I delivered first in Montreal and then in 
Atlanta seemed like a good place to start. Not only did it contain a summary of 
much that was in my 1994 book, it also contained, thanks to Jacobs, a discussion of 
homelands, which, by its very nature, incorporated a good deal of information 
derived from archeology and anthropology. Over the next few months, I reworked 
the paper, dividing it into chapters and adding much new material. 

Then, in mid-1994, Joseph Greenberg sent me a draft of the manuscript for the 
volume on morphology (published in 2000) of his two-volume work Indo-European 
and Its Closest Relatives: The Eurasiatic Language Family. I learned much from it 
and revised the manuscript of my book accordingly. (Volume 2 of Greenberg's 
book, Lexicon, appeared in 2002.) 

In the course of working on the book, valuable comments were received from 
Hal Fleming and, especially, the late Igor M. Diakonoff. Next, in December 1995, 
Alexis Manaster Ramer engaged me in a challenging on-line debate on Nostratic. At 
the same time, Manaster Ramer brought my attention to his many insightful articles 
on Nostratic. As a result of this debate and reading Manaster Ramer's articles, 
additional refinements were made. I would also like to thank Manaster Ramer for 
pointing out that two entries (the terms for the number ‘seven’ and ‘bull, steer") 
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included in my earlier work could better be explained as borrowings — those 
entries have since been removed. 

Finally, at the end of 1996, my book Indo-European and the Nostratic 
Hypothesis (Charleston, SC: SIGNUM Desktop Publishing) was published. 

In July 1998, Fabrice Cavoto sent me the manuscript of a long work he had 
prepared entitled Histoire du fennique et de l'ouralien dans la perspective des 
recherches nostratiques [History of Fennic and Uralic from the Perspective of 
Nostratic Research]. This work is enormously important in clarifying many issues 
relating to the position of Uralic within Nostratic. To my knowledge, it has never 
been published. 

The present book differs in many ways from previous works on the subject, 
including my own. The most important new feature is the inclusion of a 
comprehensive treatment of Nostratic morphology, which was treated rather 
superficially in my 1994 co-authored book The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in 
Distant Linguistic Relationship. This addresses one of the main criticisms often 
directed at the Nostratic Hypothesis, namely, the relative dearth of morphological 
evidence presented by its proponents. For the first time, all aspects of the putative 
proto-language are discussed in detail: phonology, morphology, vocabulary, syntax, 
and homelands. Lyle Campbell (among others) has repeatedly emphasized the need 
to include comparative morphology. 

Two lengthy chapters are devoted to comparative Nostratic morphology. The 
first chapter lists the evidence, and the second chapter attempts a tentative 
reconstruction. To complement the chapters on Proto-Nostratic morphology, two 
additional chapters are devoted to Proto-Indo-European morphology. The first 
chapter deals with the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European 
morphology, while the second attempts to outline its prehistoric development. 

Since the publication of The Nostratic Macrofamily, many advances have been 
made in each of the branches of Nostratic. New etymological dictionaries have 
appeared for Afrasian, Kartvelian, Altaic, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut, 
as well as numerous comparative and descriptive grammars, articles, books, and 
dictionaries for the languages making up each branch (the individual languages/ 
language families). As much as possible, this scholarship has been consulted and 
incorporated into the present book, and the works consulted have been included in 
the list of references. 

Each Nostratic etymology proposed in The Nostratic Macrofamily has been 
carefully re-evaluated and, in the vast majority of cases, reworked — the supporting 
material has been augmented, and more copious references are given to the relevant 
literature. In several instances, the etymologies have been thoroughly rewritten, 
either to reflect current scholarship or as a result of criticism received from 
colleagues. Some less convincing etymologies have been removed, while about two 
hundred new etymologies have been added. As noted above, borrowings have been 
removed. 

As I was finishing work on the manuscript for this book, I had the good fortune 
to obtain a copy of the draft of Dolgopolsky’s Nostratic Dictionary (which became 
available on-line in 2008 at: http://www.dspace.cam.ac.uk/handle/1810/196512) 
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from the McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, Cambridge University. I 
have added references to Dolgopolsky's dictionary where appropriate. I also made 
changes to several of the etymologies proposed in this book and added a significant 
number of new etymologies as a result of consulting this dictionary. 

For the first time, a sizable amount of material has been included from Eskimo- 
Aleut and Chukchi-Kamchatkan. 

The chapters on phonology have also been revised to take into consideration 
recent advances in the scholarship of each of the individual branches of Nostratic, 
while the reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic phonological system has been 
refined, though there are still several rather bothersome problem areas. In particular, 
the reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic vowels is vastly improved over what was 
posited in The Nostratic Macrofamily. Here, I would like to thank Patrick Ryan for 
bringing my attention to several potential problem areas with my previous views on 
Proto-Nostratic vocalism. 

I have tried to design each chapter so that it is complete in itself. This means 
that a certain amount of redundancy has been purposely built into the book. Though 
this has added to the overall length of the book, it has the important advantage of 
having all of the relevant information about the topic(s) under discussion in one 
place. I have also tried to be generous in citing relevant literature. Considering the 
scope of this book, I cannot say that every work ever written on a particular subject 
has been consulted; nonetheless, the number of works cited is quite extensive, and 
enough is given so that interested readers can check my sources for themselves, can 
obtain additional or more in-depth information, and can also check what others have 
had to say about a particular matter, especially when there are differences of opinion 
within the scholarly community or when an alternative or controversial proposal has 
been made. 

In the course of writing this book, I sent draft copies to numerous colleagues, 
soliciting their criticisms, comments, suggestions, etc. Valuable comments were 
received from Hal Fleming, Winfred P. Lehmann, Shamil Nafiqoff, Ed Robertson 
(who reviewed an earlier draft of the chapter on Etruscan), Panu Hakola, Harvey 
Mayer, Edgar Polomé, Paul Sidwell, George Starostin, among others. I would like 
to thank them for the time and effort they made to review and comment upon my 
work. Needless to say, I, alone, am responsible for any errors that may occur in this 
book. Special thanks are also due Irén Hegedüs and Paul Sidwell for inviting me to 
participate in the Nostratic Centennial Conference held at the University of Pécs, 
Hungary, on 21—23 August 2003. 

Finally, I would like to express my gratitude to Liesbeth Kanis, Patricia Radder, 
and the staff at E. J. Brill for accepting the book for publication and for seeing it 
through the production process. 


Allan R. Bomhard 
Charleston, SC 
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PREFACE 
A Comprehensive Introduction to Nostratic Comparative Linguistics: 
With Special Reference to Indo-European. 
First edition. 


All of my work on Nostratic has been cumulative. Each new iteration incorporates, 
corrects, and expands upon everything that I have written before. This book is 
different in but one respect — it represents my final contribution to the subject 
(though I will continue to make corrections, as warranted). 

The current iteration has given me the opportunity to correct a number of 
typographical and other errors that, unfortunately, appeared in the immediately 
previous iteration (Reconstructing Proto-Nostratic). However, even though I have 
tried to be extremely thorough, I am sure that there are still errors here and there 
that have escaped my attention. I will continue to correct any errors that I or others 
may come across. 

Countless changes have been made throughout this new iteration on the basis of 
more recent scholarship. Moreover, over 100 new Nostratic etymologies have been 
added, new material has been incorporated into existing etymologies, and the list of 
references has been expanded. All of the Germanic, Italic, Albanian, Kartvelian, 
Elamite, North and Central Cushitic, Hebrew, and Geez material cited in Part Three, 
Comparative Vocabulary (Volumes 2 and 3), has been reviewed, corrected, and 
expanded. Hebrew and Geez forms are now cited in both their native scripts and in 
transliteration. Altogether, over 400 pages have been added to the current iteration. 
Every chapter has been modified — several quite extensively. Due to the increase in 
size, I have divided this new iteration into four volumes, and I have changed the 
title to A Comprehensive Introduction to Nostratic Comparative Linguistics. 

I would like to thank Arnaud Fournet, Stefan Georg, and Simonetta Pelusi for 
their insightful reviews of Reconstructing Proto-Nostratic. I would also like to 
thank Pierre Bancel and David Appleyard for their comments and suggestions. 
Finally, I want to express my gratitude to Carla Breidenbach. 

I owe an enormous debt to Arnaud Fournet. He proofread a draft of the entire 
manuscript of volume 1 of the current iteration and saved me from making many 
foolish mistakes. It goes without saying that I alone am responsible for any mistakes 
that remain. 

In closing, it is gratifying to note that, as far back as 1933 (English translation 
2011), Holger Pedersen had already hinted at many of the same conclusions reached 
in this book. 


Allan R. Bomhard 
Charleston, SC 
February 2014 
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PREFACE 
A Comprehensive Introduction to Nostratic Comparative Linguistics: 
With Special Reference to Indo-European. 
Second revised, corrected, and expanded edition. 


This edition contains many corrections and updates. New material and references 
have been added to take into consideration the latest scholarship, and new sections 
have been added to several chapters as well. Chapter 7, A Sketch of Proto-Afrasian 
Phonology, has been reformatted and greatly expanded. I have added one new 
etymology, and I have added a great deal of additional material, especially from 
Berber and Yukaghir, to the existing etymologies. Finally, I have added many new 
items to the list of references, including recent theoretical works. References to and 
quotations from these works have been included where appropriate. All told, just 
over 300 pages have been added. 

In this edition, I have paid special attention to addressing all of the doubts and 
criticisms that have been expressed to date against both the glottalic model of Proto- 
Indo-European consonantism and the Nostratic Hypothesis. Some of the misgivings 
were actually quite easy to refute, while others required careful reconsideration and 
a more nuanced refutation. In those cases where the criticisms were legitimate, the 
mandatory changes have been made. 

Special thanks are due to Petr Hrubis for bringing the work of Andrew Simpson 
to my attention. 


Allan R. Bomhard 
Charleston, SC 
October 2015 
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PREFACE 
A Comprehensive Introduction to Nostratic Comparative Linguistics: 
With Special Reference to Indo-European. 
Third revised, corrected, and expanded edition. 


For the third edition of this book, I have added several new Nostratic etymologies in 
addition to new references to existing etymologies (volumes 2 and 3) — there are 
now 975 potential Nostratic etymologies. I have also modified many of the existing 
etymologies. I have added two chapters to volume 1: (1) Chapter 18: Nostratic 
Morphology III: Derivational Morphology and (2) Chapter 21: Language Contact: 
Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. Every chapter of volume 1 has been 
modified to some extent to reflect the latest scholarship, while several of the 
chapters have been considerably expanded. Finally, a large number of new books 
and articles have been added to the list of references (volume 4). 

Keeping in mind Ockham’s razor, I have tried to keep my proposals as simple 
and straightforward as possible, carefully avoiding speculations not supported by 
the evidence. I have totally eschewed the use of Swadesh lists, lexicostatistics, and 
glottochronology.' The shortcomings of these methodologies have been discussed 
over and over again in the relevant literature (for the most recent criticism of these 
methodologies, cf. Roger Blench's 2014 paper “Language Levelling Challenges All 
Mathematical Methods of Language Classification"). Continued use of discredited 
methodologies such as Swadesh lists, lexicostatistics, and glottochronology by some 
scholars, mostly in Russia, does not inspire confidence in the conclusions reached. 
That is not to say that these methodologies are totally worthless. I put them in the 
same category as the Greenberg's “mass comparison" / “multilateral comparison” 
— useful to a certain extent in the preliminary stage of testing hypotheses regarding 
possible genetic relationship among the languages being examined, but in no way a 
substitute for the Comparative Method and Internal Reconstruction. They are only 
as good as the assumptions upon which they are based — astonishingly, those 
assumptions keep changing as scholars struggle to refine these methodologies in 
response to criticisms and to correct inherent flaws. Sadly, the flaws are both too 
numerous and too deep-rooted to be overcome, some heroic efforts in that direction 
notwithstanding (cf. G. Starostin 2010) — as noted by Roy Andrew Miller (1980: 
86): 


For the historical linguist, the entire proposition of “basic vocabulary," 
including both the idea that some words in a language are, or should be, more 
resistant to historical change than others, and the idea that certain kinds of 
words are of special importance in helping to demonstrate a genetic relationship 
of languages in a convincing fashion, is unsupported, undemonstrable, and 
unscientific... 


! A recent issue of Diachronica was devoted to a discussion of these methodologies: 
Seren Wichmann and Anthony Grant (eds.), Quantitative Approaches to Linguistic 
Diversity: Commemorating the Centenary of the Birth of Morris Swadesh. (= 
Diachronica XXVII/2, 2010.) Amsterdam and Philadelphia, PA: John Benjamins. 
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The damage that has been done to historical linguistics because of the mistaken 
application of the essentially erroneous thesis of “basic vocabulary," parti- 
cularly when some scholars have attempted to employ it for quasi-statistical 
purposes (“glottochronology” or “lexico-statistics”), has been immense. 


One particularly powerful way to judge the validity of a genetic hypothesis is the 
predictive ability of that hypothesis. That is to say that, once correspondences have 
been established, can and do they lead to additional discoveries both about the 
languages being compared as well as about the proto-language from which they are 
alleged to have descended? Time and again, this is exactly what has happened with 
the version of the Nostratic Hypothesis presented in this book and in my previous 
works. Each iteration not only builds upon my previous findings, it also includes 
new discoveries that complement, enhance, and confirm those findings. A sufficient 
body of evidence has now been collected and systematically analyzed in accordance 
with established methodologies to dispel any lingering doubts about the overall 
validity of the Nostratic Hypothesis and to lay a concrete foundation for future 
research. 

To reiterate and emphasize, we can and should judge the validity of a theory on 
the basis of its overall simplicity, its ability to make predictions, and its usefulness. 

There was a time — not too long ago — when scholarly books and articles 
were often quite difficult to obtain. Such books were typically printed in small 
quantities and, in due course, became out of print, while important articles were 
more often than not published in highly specialized journals. Gaining access to 
these publications was particularly challenging, especially for those working on 
multiple languages and/or language families. With the advent of the Internet, this 
situation has changed dramatically. Now, there is so much literature available that it 
is overwhelming. Moreover, copyright protection seems to have little meaning in 
the digital age. New books are frequently available on one web site or another for 
free download almost as soon as they are published. 


Allan R. Bomhard 
Florence, SC 
January 2018 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION, HISTORY OF RESEARCH, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


1.1. INTRODUCTION 


Distant (or long-range) linguistic comparison seeks to investigate the possibility 
that certain languages or language families, not previously thought to be genetically 
related, at least not “closely” related, might indeed be part of still larger groupings, 
which may be called *macrofamilies". 

This book will focus on Indo-European. The purpose is to show that Indo- 
European is not genetically isolated but, rather, that it is distantly related to certain 
other language families of northern and central Eurasia, the Indian subcontinent, 
and the ancient Near East. Where appropriate, issues concerning the other language 
families with which Indo-European is most likely related will also be discussed. 


1.2. HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


From the very earliest days of Indo-European comparative linguistics, there have 
been speculations about the possible genetic relationship of Indo-European to other 
language families. Though, in the course of study, many striking similarities were 
noted between Indo-European and certain other language phyla, notably Uralic and 
Afrasian (formerly called Hamito-Semitic, Semito-Hamitic, Afroasiatic, Erythraic, 
and Lisramic), truly convincing evidence of distant linguistic relationship was 
simply not brought forth. Indeed, much of the early work was not of high quality 
and did more to discredit the attempt to discover possible relatives of Indo- 
European than to help. Gradually, the intellectual climate, especially in the United 
States of America and France, became hostile to long-range comparison, and Indo- 
European remained an orphan with no known relatives. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, no less a figure than one of the 
founders of Indo-European comparative grammar, Franz Bopp, investigated 
possible relationship of Indo-European with Kartvelian (in 1846 and 1847) on the 
one hand and with Malayo-Polynesian (in 1840) on the other. In the mid-1860's, 
Rudolf von Raumer (in 1863) and Graziadio Ascoli (in 1864) claimed that Indo- 
European and Semitic were related. At about the same time (in 1869), Vilhelm 
Thomsen proposed relationship between Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian. This 
proposal was later (in 1879) explored in depth by the Estonian Nicolai Anderson 
and (in 1900) by the British phonetician Henry Sweet. Unfortunately, Anderson's 
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work contained too many errors to be of lasting value. However, insightful and 
solid contributions were made concerning the possible relationship of Indo- 
European and Uralic during the twentieth century by the Swedish Uralicist Bjorn 
Collinder. Towards the end of the nineteenth century (1873), the Semiticist 
Friedrich Delitzsch investigated lexical parallels between Indo-European and 
Semitic. Then, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the Danish linguist 
Hermann Moller, in the course of several publications, attempted to show that Indo- 
European and Semitic might be related. Móller's work was later continued by the 
French linguist Albert Cuny, whose last publications date from the mid-1940’s. 
Móller's and Cuny’s efforts were generally not highly regarded by the scholarly 
community. One exception was Móller's student Holger Pedersen, who not only 
coined the term “Nostratic” but who also expanded the definition to include Indo- 
European, Semitic, Samoyed and Finno-Ugrian, Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu, 
Yukaghir, and Eskimo. Though Pedersen never published a systematic account of 
his views, he did make the following insightful observations (1931:335— 338): 


The question of the relationship among the Indo-European and foreign families 
of languages came up in the first period of comparative linguistics. 
Relationship between Semitic and Indo-European was asserted by Rudolf von 
Raumer, beginning in 1863, and by Ascoli from 1864 on. But convincing proof 
could not be expected at that time. Resemblances in the morphology of the two 
families are extremely few, and proof by means of vocabulary and the laws of 
sounds was not then understood. Schleicher denied most positively any 
relationship between the two, pointing to the great dissimilarity in the forms of 
the roots: in Semitic the roots consist of three syllables of very simple and 
uniform structure, as in Arabic katala (root form and preterite of the verb ‘to 
kill’), while in Indo-European the roots are monosyllabic and of widely 
varying — partly heavily compounded — form, as in Latin i-re ‘to go,’ sta-re 
‘to stand,’ /ub-et ‘it pleases,’ vert-o ‘I turn,’ ed-o ‘I eat,’ and so on. At that time 
nobody could weaken this argument. And it might have been added, although 
Schleicher did not do so, that the phonetic systems of the two language families 
are extremely different, as may be seen from a single example: in Semitic there 
is an abundance of gutturals, whereas in Indo-European there is not one, not 
even the (to us) ordinary A. With this in view, one might feel tempted to assent 
to Schleicher's exclamation: *What weight have the few similarities in roots in 
the two language families against these sharp contrasts?" And one might well 
be disposed to neglect "the few similarities" which one could not help 
observing. 

Nothing was changed in the problem by the first step in a systematic 
examination of the vocabulary which Friedrich Delitzsch took in his Studien 
über indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft (1873). But the 
development of Indo-European linguistics changed the problem greatly. The 
monosyllabic form of Indo-European roots turned out to be an entirely 
secondary phenomenon: in historical times the roots of the words for heaven, 
god, or heart may appear to be *diw- or *Kerd-, but we have good reason to 
believe that in the period older than that of the Indo-European parent language 
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these roots had forms like *ddydwd-, or *kdrddd- ..., and that the phonological 
system in this older period had quite a different appearance from that which we 
attribute to the Indo-European language. 

With this background, there appeared in 1906 an extraordinarily important 
work by the Danish scholar Hermann Moller, Semitisch und Indogermanisch. 
This is a splendid attempt to discover the laws controlling the relationship 
between Indo-European and Semitic consonants — a successful attempt, 
although only the main lines of development are traced. Time alone will show 
how far we can advance by Móller's method. Certain it is, however, that the 
comparison of the two families can never be carried out so completely and in 
such detail as the comparison within the fields of the individual languages of 
one family. 

But Indo-European has been brought into connection with other families 
besides Semitic. Vilhelm Thomsen, as early as 1869, indicated the possibility 
of a relationship with Finno-Ugrian, but he did not pursue the subject very far. 
In 1879, the Estonian Nicolai Anderson published an extensive work on the 
subject, the value of which is considerably impaired by its many errors. Great 
interest was awakened when the English scholar Henry Sweet advocated the 
relationship somewhat passionately in a little popular book, The History of 
Language (1900). However, among the individual similarities which Sweet 
mentions, some are incorrect, and his space was too limited to permit of actual 
proof. Trustworthy studies of some length by K. B. Wiklund and H. Paasonen 
appeared in 1906 and 1908. After these works it seemed unnecessary to doubt 
the relationship further. 

Moreover, the inflectional systems show much greater relationships than 
in the case of Semitic. The original ending of the accusative case in Finno- 
Ugrian was -m, which in Finnish has changed to -n. The same ending is Indo- 
European: 


Finnish Cheremissian Latin Greek 
Nominative käsi hand kit vespera evening hespéra 
Accusative kdde-n kid-am vespera-m hespéra-n 


The similarities in the personal endings of verbs are especially striking: 


Finnish Cheremissian Greek Sanskrit 
Ist person sg. kuolen I die  kole-m é-phero-n I carried | a-bhara-m 
Ist person pl. kuole-mme we die e-phéromen we carried 

2nd person pl. kuole-tte you die e-phére-te you carried 


Furthermore, there is an unmistakable similarity between the two families 
in a series of pronouns and in the negation 'not': 


Finnish Latin 
mind l(Lappish mon) me me 
sind thou (s from t; Lapp. don) tē thee 
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Sanskrit 
tä-mä this ta- 
jo-ka who, which (relative) ya- 
ku-ka who? (interrogative) ka- 
Hungarian Old Norse 
ne not ne not 


It is impossible to regard all this as the result of accident. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the similarities hitherto pointed out in the more concrete part of 
the vocabulary are very few, although some of them are as striking as Finnish 
nimi ‘name,’ and Latin nomen. Consideration of the problem whether sound- 
laws still unknown to us, or morphological developments not yet understood, 
have obliterated the originally more numerous points of similarity, or whether 
the vocabulary in one of the families was largely renewed after the period in 
common, we must postpone until later. But to deny relationship between the 
families would be overbold. 

If we accept relationship, we are led yet further afield, not only to 
Samoyed, which cannot be separated from Finno-Ugrian, but throughout all of 
Northern Asia and across the Bering Strait, because similar, though fainter, 
resemblances like those here cited are found also in Turkish, Mongolian and 
Manchu, in Yukaghir, and even in Eskimo. If, on the other hand, we agree in 
the matter of relationship with Semitic, then we must also accept relationship 
with the far-flung Hamitic family, and perhaps with Basque. And squarely in 
the midst between our supposed Northern and Southern relatives stand the 
Caucasian languages, which we cannot ignore, and various extinct languages in 
Asia Minor and thereabout. It is not impossible that some of the non-Indo- 
European languages of antiquity in Asia Minor were once most closely related 
of all to the Indo-European family. 

As a comprehensive designation for the families of languages which are 
related to Indo-European, we may employ the expression Nostratian 
Languages (from Latin nostras ‘our countryman’). The boundaries for the 
Nostratian world of languages cannot yet be determined, but the area is 
enormous, and includes such widely divergent races that one becomes almost 
dizzy at the thought. 


In 1969, Linus Brunner published a detailed comparison of the Indo-European and 
Semitic vocabularies, and this was followed in 1980 by a wider comparison of 
languages undertaken by Kalevi E. Koskinen. We should note also that, though the 
investigation of problems relating to distant linguistic comparison was generally 
ignored by the vast majority of mainstream linguists, the field was never completely 
dormant — a small but persistent group of scholars (Pentti Aalto, John Bengtson, 
Knut Bergsland, Vaclav Blažek, René Bonnerjea, Karl Bouda, Bojan Cop, Heinz 
Fáhnrich, Joseph Greenberg, Panu Hakola, Carleton T. Hodge, Georgij A. Klimov, 
D. H. Koppelmann, Frederik Kortlandt, Saul Levin, Karl H. Menges, Roy Andrew 
Miller, Shamil Nafiqoff, Mikolas Palmaitis, Stephen A. Tyler, Ants-Michael 
Uesson, C. C. Uhlenbeck, to name but a few of the many scholars working on long- 
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range comparison) has continued to work, throughout the better part of the 
twentieth century and on into the twenty-first century, on binary (or, in rare cases, 
wider) comparisons of various languages that are currently considered to belong to 
the Nostratic macrofamily. For comprehensive bibliographies listing publications 
dealing with distant linguistic comparison, cf. Hegedűs 1992a, Landsberg 1986, 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:715—864, and the list of references contained in this book. 

Beginning in the mid-1960’s, the intellectual climate slowly began to turn 
around, and a growing number of linguists, especially in the former Soviet Union, 
have begun to turn attention toward investigating distant linguistic relationship. The 
revived interest was sparked by the work of Vladislav M. Illi¢-Svityé [Viunra- 
Caurbra] (1934—1966) and Aharon B. Dolgopolsky [Jlonrononscxnii] (1930— 
2012), who first started working independently and, at a later date, through the 
efforts of their mutual friend Vladimir Dybo [b160], cooperatively. Their work, 
though not without its own shortcomings, was the first successful demonstration 
that certain language phyla of northern and central Eurasia, the Indian subcontinent, 
and the ancient Near East might be genetically related. Following a proposal first 
made in 1903 by Holger Pedersen, they employed the name “Nostratic” to designate 
this grouping of languages. In particular, Illič-Svityč, in the course of several 
publications, culminating in his posthumous comparative Nostratic dictionary 
(1971—1984), which, unfortunately, was never completed, included Afrasian 
(“Semito-Hamitic” [Cemutoxamutckuii]), Kartvelian, Indo-European, Uralic, 
Dravidian, and Altaic in his version of the Nostratic macrofamily. From his earliest 
writings, Dolgopolsky also included Chukchi-Kamchatkan and Eskimo-Aleut. 

Before his tragic death in an automobile accident on 21 August 1966, Illič- 
Svityé had planned to prepare a comparative Nostratic dictionary listing over 600 
Nostratic roots and tracing their development in detail in each of the daughter 
languages in which they were attested. He had published a preliminary report on his 
work in 1965 entitled (in English translation) “Materials for a Comparative 
Dictionary of the Nostratic Languages (Indo-European, Altaic, Uralic, Dravidian, 
Kartvelian, Hamito-Semitic)”. Working diligently, literally devoting all of his 
energy to the project, he had managed to prepare the entries for approximately 350 
roots. After his death, [lli¢é-Svityé’s work was prepared for publication by the 
dedicated efforts of Rimma Bulatova, Vladimir Dybo, and Aharon Dolgopolsky, 
with the result that the first volume of the dictionary appeared in 1971, containing 
245 entries. A second, smaller volume appeared in 1976, listing entries 246 through 
353 and ending with an index — this completed all of the material prepared by Illic- 
Svityé himself (by the time this volume appeared, Dolgopolsky was in the process 
of emigrating to Israel). Finally, the first fascicle of volume three appeared in 1984, 
containing entries 354 through 378, none of which was prepared by Illic-Svityé — 
it represents the collective efforts of a team of scholars. 

In the meantime, Dolgopolsky continued to make important contributions to 
Nostratic studies, especially a ground-breaking 1984 paper on Nostratic pronouns, 
and he worked virtually nonstop on his unpublished Nostratic Dictionary until his 
death in 2012. Fortunately, a draft of this dictionary was made available on-line in 
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2008. Other Russian scholars have also done important research into problems 
affecting Nostratic — mention should be made of the work of Alexandra Y. 
Aikhenvald, N. D. Andrejev, M. S. Andronov, Vladimir Dybo, Eugene Helimskij, 
Vjačeslav V. Ivanov, G. Kornilov, Oleg Mudrak, Vitaly V. Shevoroshkin, Sergej A. 
Starostin, V. A. Terent'jev, Vladimir N. Toporov, and V. L. Tsymburskij, among 
others. Though not Russian (but clearly someone who belongs to the *Moscow 
School"), special recognition must be given to the Czech scholar Vaclav Blazek, 
who has published many important papers, most of which deal with the common 
Nostratic lexicon. Others who should be noted include Alexis Manaster Ramer and 
Irén Hegedüs — each has published a number of interesting papers on Nostratic. 

Beginning with an article that appeared in Orbis in 1975, I published several 
studies, culminating in a 1984 book entitled Toward Proto-Nostratic: A New 
Approach to the Comparison of Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Afroasiatic, in 
which I tried to show that Indo-European and Semitic (later expanded to include all 
of Afrasian) might be distantly related. Reviews of that book as well as discussions 
with colleagues prompted me to expand the scope of my research to include other 
language families. This resulted in the publication in 1994 of a joint monograph by 
myself and John C. Kerns entitled The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in Distant 
Linguistic Relationship. It was Kerns who prepared the chapter dealing with 
Nostratic morphology. That book supplied a great deal of lexical evidence from the 
Nostratic daughter languages to support the reconstruction of 601 Proto-Nostratic 
roots. In an article published in Orbis in 1995, I supplied material to support an 
additional 29 Proto-Nostratic roots, and another 21 etymologies were proposed in 
my 1996 book entitled Indo-European and the Nostratic Hypothesis. Afterwards, I 
continued collecting lexical data, with the result that an additional two hundred 
Nostratic etymologies were included in Reconstructing Proto-Nostratic, which was 
published in two volumes in 2008. It should be noted that my views on Nostratic 
differ somewhat from those of Illi¢-Svityé and Dolgopolsky (see §1.5 below). 

The late Joseph Greenberg has prepared a two-volume work entitled /ndo- 
European and its Closest Relatives: The Eurasiatic Language Family. The first 
volume, which was published at the beginning of 2000, deals with grammar, and 
the second, which was published at the beginning of 2002, deals with lexicon. 
Greenberg includes Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic (Mongolian, Chuvash- 
Turkic, and Manchu-Tungus), Japanese-Korean (Korean, Ainu, and Japanese- 
Ryukyuan [Japonic]), Gilyak (Nivkh), Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut in 
his Eurasiatic language family. Unlike Illi¢-Svityé, Dolgopolsky, and myself, he 
does not include Kartvelian, Afrasian, or Elamo-Dravidian — not because he 
believes that they are unrelated, but because he believes that these three language 
phyla are more distantly related to Indo-European than are the others, which, along 
with Indo-European, form a natural taxonomic subgrouping. My own opinion is 
close to that of Greenberg. As I see the situation, Nostratic includes Afrasian, 
Kartvelian, and Elamo-Dravidian as well as Eurasiatic; in other words, I view 
Nostratic as a higher-level taxonomic entity. Afrasian stands apart as an extremely 
ancient, independent branch — it was the first branch of Nostratic to separate from 
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the rest of the Nostratic speech community. Younger are Kartvelian and Elamo- 
Dravidian. It is clear from an analysis of their vocabulary, pronominal stems, and 
morphological systems that Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Gilyak 
(Nivkh), Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut are more closely related as a 
group than any one of them is to Afrasian, Kartvelian, and Elamo-Dravidian, and 
this is the reason that I follow Greenberg in setting up a distinct Eurasiatic subgroup 
within Nostratic. Finally, mention should be made of Sumerian, which I had 
investigated in previous works as a possible Nostratic daughter language. I now 
believe that Sumerian was not a Nostratic daughter language but that it is distantly 
related to Nostratic. It must be noted here that I have also changed my mind about the 
subgrouping of Kartvelian and Elamo-Dravidian. My present thinking is that 
Kartvelian is closer to Eurasiatic than what I indicated in my 1994 co-authored book 
and that the differences are due to the fact that Kartvelian became separated from 
Eurasiatic at a very early date. On the other hand, I now see Elamo-Dravidian as the 
second group (after Afrasian) to split from the rest of the Nostratic speech community. 
An attempt at subgrouping is shown in Chart | at the end of this chapter. 

Interest in issues dealing with Nostratic has resulted in several conferences, the 
first of which was held in Moscow in 1972 to coincide with the publication of the 
first volume of Illi¢-Svityé’s comparative Nostratic dictionary. This was followed 
by a series of gatherings in Russia. Another major conference was held in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, at the end of 1988. Organized by Vitaly Shevoroshkin and 
Benjamin Stolz, this symposium brought together scholars from East and West. A 
series of volumes under the editorship of Shevoroshkin has appeared as a result of 
this conference (published by Brockmeyer in Bochum, Germany). Shevoroshkin 
has also organized several smaller-scale, follow-up conferences. At the end of 1993, 
a workshop with the theme “The Second Workshop on Comparative Linguistics. 
The Status of Nostratic: Evidence and Evaluation” was organized at Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Papers from this workshop were 
subsequently published in a volume co-edited by Brian Joseph and Joe Salmons 
(1998). Several important papers on Nostratic also appear in the festschrift for 
Vitali] Shevoroshkin (1997). In December 1997, a workshop on distant linguistic 
relationship was held at the Santa Fe Institute in Santa Fe, New Mexico — 
participants included scholars from around the world. 

In early 1998, Dolgopolsky's book entitled The Nostratic Hypothesis and 
Linguistic Paleontology was published. In this book, Dolgopolsky is mainly 
concerned with linguistic paleontology, and the focus of his attention, therefore, is 
on putative etyma pertaining to habitat, social organization, and material culture. 
Dolgopolsky's conclusions are supported by a sample of 125 proposed cognate sets. 
The book ends with a reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic phonological system 
and the reflexes of the consonants (but not the vowels) in the major branches of 
Nostratic. This book was the focus of a two-day symposium held in July 1998 
under the auspices of the McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, 
Cambridge University, England. The symposium proceedings were published in 
mid-1999 in a volume co-edited by Colin Renfrew and Daniel Nettle. 
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A major conference on “Problems in the Study of Long-Range Linguistic 
Comparison at the Turn of the Third Millennium" was held at the Russian State 
University for the Humanities in Moscow from 29 May through 2 June 2000. The 
conference was organized by Sergej Starostin and covered a number of topics. The 
first day involved papers on Indo-European. The second day was devoted to 
Nostratic and included papers on lexical, morphological, and phonological 
comparisons, as well as more theoretical considerations. There was a session on 
Altaic, and Starostin gave an introduction to the Altaic etymological dictionary he 
was then preparing in collaboration with Anna Dybo and Oleg Mudrak (this 
dictionary has since been published [in 2003]). Another new etymological 
dictionary presented at the conference was the Semitic dictionary being prepared by 
Alexander Militarév and Leonid E. Kogan. Afrasian linguistics was also discussed 
in several papers at a session on comparative linguistics and ancient Near Eastern 
history held in memory of the late Igor M. Diakonoff. There was also a session on 
Sino-Tibetan and Caucasian linguistics. 

In August 2003, a Nostratic Centennial Conference, marking one hundred 
years since the appearance of Pedersen’s bold hypothesis, was held at the 
University of Pécs, Hungary. The conference proceedings were published in 2004 
in a volume co-edited by Irén Hegedtis and Paul Sidwell. 

The Institute of Slavistics and the Department of History and Philology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences sponsored a conference in Moscow honoring the 
70th birthday of V. M. Illié-Svityé on 20—22 October 2004. The conference 
covered problems of the comparative-historical grammar of both Indo-European 
and Nostratic languages, of the remote relationship of languages, and of the history 
of Slavic and Baltic languages and their dialects. 

Additional conferences and symposia have since occurred. 


1.3. METHODOLOGY 


Even though I have repeated the following points verbatim many times in previous 
works, I still read irresponsible statements being made in the literature to the effect 
that Nostraticists do not use “traditional methods" or that they use a “weakened form" 
of the Comparative Method. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Therefore, I will 
once again state the methodological principles used in distant linguistic comparison 
(cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:7—11; Bomhard 1996a:4—9 and 2008e.I:8—13). 

The founders of Indo-European comparative linguistics placed great 
importance on the comparison of grammatical forms, and this bias continues to the 
present day in Indo-European studies and has even been carried over into the study 
of other language families. However, this overemphasis on the comparison of 
grammatical forms is far too restrictive and was the reason that the Celtic 
languages, which have developed many unique features, were not immediately 
recognized as Indo-European. As noted over eighty years ago by Pedersen (1931: 
245) (these same points were made in 2008 by Anna Dybo and George Starostin): 
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That agreement in the inflectional system is an especially clear and striking 
proof of kinship, no one denies. But it is only an anachronism in theory, which 
has no significance in actual practice, when such an agreement is still 
designated as the only valid proof. No one doubted, after the first 
communication about Tocharian..., that the language was Indo-European, 
though at that time virtually no similarities in inflection had been pointed out. 
Such similarities have since been shown, but even where they are almost 
obliterated, proof of kinship could be adduced from the vocabulary and from 
sound-laws. Hardly any one will assert that it would be impossible to recognize 
the relationship between, say, English and Italian, even without the help of 
other related languages or older forms of these two languages themselves, 
although agreements between the inflectional systems are practically 
nonexistent. 

From the modern point of view it must be said that proof of relationship 
between languages is adduced by a systematic comparison of languages in their 
entirety, vocabulary as well as grammar. The reason why earlier scholars felt 
they should disregard the vocabulary was that they knew of no method of 
systematic comparison in the field. 


The approach to language comparison that I have followed in attempting to 
establish genetic relationship among the various Nostratic languages is derived, in 
part, from that advocated by Joseph H. Greenberg in the chapter entitled “Genetic 
Relationship among Languages” in his 1957 book Essays in Linguistics and, in part, 
from traditional methods of comparison and internal reconstruction. In my opinion, 
the combination of Greenberg’s methodology and more traditional methods of 
comparison can inform and further one another. The principles established by 
Greenberg are as follows: Greenberg notes that the only way to establish 
hypotheses about genetic relationship is by comparing languages. However, the 
problem is in knowing which languages to compare and in knowing what to 
compare since not all aspects of language are equally relevant to comparison. To be 
meaningful, comparison must strive to eliminate chance resemblances and to 
separate borrowings from native elements. This is often easier said than done; 
however, Greenberg lays out two main techniques for detecting borrowed lexical 
items. First, he notes that borrowing is most commonly confined to certain semantic 
spheres (for example, cultural items) and certain grammatical categories (nouns far 
more often than verbs). Second, borrowed words can be distinguished from native 
vocabulary by expanding the range of comparison to include additional languages. 
It may be noted that Militarév (2009:97) has prepared an excellent set of rules for 
detecting borrowings (see also Haspelmath 20092). 

The simplest way to establish genetic relationship is by identifying a large 
number of similar morphs (or allomorphs), especially irregularities, in similar 
environments in the languages being considered. Another significant indicator of 
probable genetic relationship is the presence of similar rules of combinability. 
Unfortunately, historical processes over the passage of time tend to bring about the 
gradual transformation and eventual elimination of such similarities. The longer the 
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period of separation, the lesser the chances will be that similarities of morphological 
forms and rules of combinability will be found. 

Fortunately, there remain other factors that can be helpful in determining 
possible genetic relationship. One significant factor is the semantic resemblance of 
lexical forms. Here, it is important to be able to establish recurrent sound-meaning 
correspondences for a reasonably large sample of lexical material. Lexical forms 
with identical or similar meanings have the greatest value. Next in value come 
forms that, though divergent in meaning, can convincingly be derived, through 
widely-attested semantic shifts, from earlier forms of identical or similar meaning. 
The chances that lexical resemblances indicate genetic relationship increase 
dramatically when additional languages are brought into the comparison and when 
these new languages also exhibit a very large number of recurrent sound-meaning 
correspondences. Greenberg originally called this method “mass comparison” 
(subsequently, he changed this to “multilateral comparison”). He considers the 
comparison of basic vocabulary from a large number of languages from a specific, 
wide geographic area to be the quickest and most certain method to determine 
possible genetic relationship. To Greenberg, lexical data are of paramount 
importance in attempting to establish genetic relationship among languages, 
especially in the initial stages of comparison. 

The basic principles underlying the Comparative Method may be summarized 
as follows: The first step involves the arduous task of data gathering, placing 
special attention on gathering the oldest data available. Once a large amount of 
lexical material has been gathered, it must be carefully analyzed to try to separate 
what is ancient from what is an innovation and from what is a borrowing. After the 
native lexical elements have been reasonably identified in each phylum, the material 
can be compared across phyla to determine potential cognates. Once a sufficient 
body of potential cognates has been identified, one can begin to work out the sound 
correspondences. Not only must the regular sound correspondences (that is, those 
that occur consistently and systematically) be defined, exceptions must also be 
explained. Here, widely-attested sound changes (palatalization, metathesis, 
syncope, assimilation, dissimilation, etc.) provide the key to understanding the 
origin of most exceptions. In other cases, the analysis of the influence that 
morphology has exerted provides an understanding of how particular exceptions 
came into being. Some exceptions, though clearly related, simply defy explanation. 
All of these must be noted. The final step involves the reconstruction of ancestral 
forms and the formulation of the sound laws leading to the forms in the descendant 
languages, identifying the laws that have produced the regular sound 
correspondences as well as the exceptions. The same principles apply to the 
reconstruction of grammatical forms and rules of combinability and to the 
identification of the historical transformations leading to the systems found in the 
daughter languages. Invariably, it takes the dedicated efforts of several generations 
of scholars to work out all of the details. Here, we may cite the case of Indo- 
European — as even the most casual reading of Lehmann’s 1993 book Theoretical 
Bases of Indo-European Linguistics shows, after two full centuries of research into 
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what must surely be the most thoroughly-studied language family on the face of the 
earth, there still remain many uncertainties about the reconstruction of the Indo- 
European parent language. The following are superb introductions to Comparative- 
Historical Linguistics: Arlotto 1972; Bynon 1977; L. Campbell 2013; Hock— 
Joseph 1996; Lehmann 1973 [1992]; Sihler 2000. More advanced are: Anttila 1972 
and 1989; Hock 1986 [1991a]; Ringe—Eska 2013. See also Bowern—Evans (eds.) 
2014; Campbell—Mixco 2007; Hoenigswald 1960; Trask 1994, 1996, and 2010. 

At this point, we may note that the description of the Comparative Method and 
Internal Reconstruction given by Schwink (1994:9) is virtually identical to the 
procedure outlined in the preceding paragraph: 


Let us now proceed to the nuts and bolts of reconstruction. Winter (1970:149) 
describes the comparative method in the following terms. First one carries out 
“inspection”. This is looking at a number of languages for “a sufficient number 
of apparently recurrent correspondences”. One should look at the oldest stages 
of languages, judge which languages have the most archaic features or residues 
(Lehmann 1990). Inspection is followed by “sorting” which involves a 
complete listing of the correspondences discovered although without 
interpretation (Winter 1970:149). Thereafter comes the reduction of the 
material to major correspondence classes. If there are irregularities in 
distribution, one looks for specific factors which may condition the difference. 
This is now an interpretive procedure. The label chosen for an entity of a major 
correspondence class should have “a maximum of similarity with the items 
labeled” (p. 152). In this selection, the question of archaicity of daughter 
languages will be taken into account. After assumption that the label represents 
some earlier stage of the languages being looked at, an attempt may be made to 
look at the labels of parts of systems. 

The comparative method does not produce temporal distinctions... It 
produces a proto-language which is a potpourri of features. It will be the job of 
internal analysis to sort out this proto-language. 


As noted in the first paragraph of this section, it was necessary to discuss these 
issues in order to address concerns that have been raised about the applicability of 
traditional methods of comparison to long-range comparison. It must be made 
perfectly clear that the same principles are just as applicable to long-range 
comparison as they are to any other type of linguistic comparison. The fact is, these 
are the only tools we have. Moreover, they work — their efficacy has been proven 
over and over again. 

Furthermore, claims that these methodologies break down when one tries to 
apply them beyond a certain time limit, say 5,000 to 10,000 years ago, can be 
shown, without a shadow of doubt, to be false. One can cite, for example, the case 
of the aboriginal languages of Australia. Archaeological evidence indicates that 
Australia has been inhabited by human beings for at least 40,000 years, and 
possibly even longer. Though there remain many unsettled questions, such as 
exactly when a putative Proto-Australian might have been spoken (probably at least 
30,000 years ago), or about how the different languages should be subgrouped, and 
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so on, it has been suggested (though not proven) that all extant languages belong to 
the same family (cf. Ruhlen 1987:188), and comparative work on these languages is 
continuing apace (cf. McConvell—Bowern 2011; Paul Black 2017). Another 
example is the Afrasian language family. Due to the extremely deep divisions 
among the six branches of Afrasian (Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, Omotic, Cushitic, 
and Chadic), which are far greater than those found, by way of comparison, among 
the earliest attested branches of Indo-European, the Afrasian parent language must 
be placed as far back as 10,000 BCE (cf. Diakonoff 1988:33, fn. 15), or perhaps 
even earlier, according to some scholars (Hodge [1993:99], for example, dates 
Proto-Afrasian [his Lisramic] at 13,000 BCE). This extremely ancient date 
notwithstanding, the major sound correspondences have been determined with great 
accuracy (cf. Diakonoff 1992), excellent progress is being made in reconstructing 
the common lexicon (to date, three main Afrasian etymological dictionaries have 
appeared: one by Vladimir E. Orél and Olga V. Stolbova [1995], one by a team of 
Russian scholars, and one by Christopher Ehret [1995]), and scholars are beginning 
to piece together the original morphological patterning, though progress here lags 
behind other areas. Comprehensive surveys of the Afrasian languages are: David 
Cohen (ed.), (in English translation) Languages in the Ancient and Modern World: 
Hamito-Semitic Languages (1988), and Zygmunt Frajzyngier and Erin Shay (eds.), 
The Afroasiatic Languages (2012). A good introduction — though now somewhat 
out of date — to Afrasian comparative phonology and morphology is Afrasian 
Languages (1988) by Igor M. Diakonoff. Finally, it should be noted that Edward 
Lipinski brings in a lot of data from related Afrasian languages in his Semitic 
Languages: Outline of a Comparative Grammar (1997; second edition 2001), as 
does Stefan Weninger (ed.), The Semitic Languages (2011). 

One last point needs to be made: Reconstructed languages should be thought of 
as real languages in every sense of the term. Of course, our reconstructions are, in a 
sense, purely formulaic, and one can only hope to approximate, not fully recover, 
all of the features of the actual proto-language. Nevertheless, our reconstructions 
can be surprisingly accurate, as can be seen, for instance, when reconstructed Proto- 
Romance is contrasted with so-called “Vulgar Latin”. When we undertake the task 
of trying to recover the salient features of this or that proto-language, we must be 
very careful not to reconstruct anything that is not characteristic of language in 
general: our goal should be to strive for reality in our reconstructions (cf. Labov 
1994:17). The prudent use of the insights gained from linguistic typology can be 
extremely valuable in helping to arrive at realistic reconstructions. Now, a few more 
conservative linguists have questioned the propriety of using typological data in 
Historical-Comparative Linguistics, their main argument running somewhat along 
the lines: “since we cannot possibly know all of the languages that currently exist or 
that have ever existed, we cannot say that such and such a type was impossible, 
unnatural, or has never existed” — that is to say, our “database” of linguistic 
systems will always be incomplete. Of course, there is no arguing with this line of 
reasoning. However, these linguists miss an important point: from all of the data 
that have been collected to date — from an extremely large sample of the world’s 
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languages — there emerge consistent, regular patterns that are repeated over and 
over again. There are, to be sure, typological rareties (cf. Wohlgemuth—Cysouw 
2010), but these are less important (though no less interesting) from a statistical 
point of view. It is the regular patterning that has emerged from the analysis of the 
data from a great number of languages that is most important to Historical- 
Comparative Linguistics. These data are important in two respects: (A) they provide 
a control against which our reconstructions can be evaluated and (B), when part of a 
system has been reconstructed, they provide a means to deduce what the rest of the 
system might have been like, that is to say, they can be used as a discovery 
procedure by making use of “implicational universals”. Concerning the consistent, 
regular patterning that has been observed, it should be noted that the basis for some 
of this patterning is human physiology, and, in such cases, we can speak of true 
universals. Given this regular patterning, it is disturbing when our reconstructions 
contradict it, as in the case of one form of the traditional reconstruction of Proto- 
Indo-European, for instance. To say merely that “Indo-European was a unique 
type” or some such statement only means that the person making such a statement 
chooses not to confront the issues involved. We should not hesitate to use every 
means at our disposal to help us arrive at realistic reconstructions. To be sure, we 
should be fully cognizant of the work of our predecessors and adhere closely to the 
time-honored methodologies — the Comparative Method and Internal 
Reconstruction — that have served Comparative-Historical Linguistics well since 
the days of Bopp, Rask, and Grimm. However, we must not stop here — we must 
also make full use of advances in phonological theory that have broadened our 
understanding of sound change and of new insights gained from typological studies, 
and our proposals must be consistent with the data. For a superb overview of the 
relevancy of typological studies to diachronic linguistics, cf. Schwink 1994. 

In attempting to determine whether or not particular lexical items from the 
various language families might be related, I have made extensive use of Carl 
Darling Buck’s A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European 
Languages as a control for the semantic development of the proposed lexical 
parallels. It may be noted that, in examining the lexicons of Kartvelian, Afrasian, 
Uralic-Yukaghir, Elamo-Dravidian, Altaic, and Eskimo-Aleut, semantic shifts 
similar to those described by Buck for the Indo-European languages are found over 
and over again in these other language families as well. I cannot emphasize strongly 
enough that, in order to gain a complete understanding of how I arrived at my 
proposals, Buck's dictionary must be consulted. 

One final note is necessary. In recent years, several scholars (most notably, 
Donald Ringe and Sheila Embleton) have proposed techniques based upon 
statistical modeling and probability analysis as a means to help us judge the validity 
of our proposals concerning possible genetic relationship. Properly used, these 
techniques can indeed provide another valuable tool, which may be used along 
with, but not as a replacement for, established methodologies. Moreover, these 
techniques have the important advantage of introducing an objective set of criteria 
against which our proposals can be evaluated. 
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1.4. THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


In the previous section, we discussed the methodologies used in long-range 
linguistic comparison and showed that these are the same methodologies used in 
any other type of linguistic comparison. In this section, we will explore the 
Comparative Method in greater detail, repeating and expanding upon what was said 
in the previous section and using data from the Nostratic daughter languages to 
illustrate the principles involved. 

First, let us begin with a formal definition of the Comparative Method (cf. 
Kimball 1992:274): 


COMPARATIVE METHOD examines items (e.g. phonemes, morphemes, or 
syntactic constructions) from two or more languages to establish genetic 
relationship and reconstruct ancestral forms. Unlike typological comparison, 
which ignores genetic affiliation, the comparative method assumes that the 
languages compared are (or may be) cognate languages: the descendants of a 
common ancestor. 


Moreover, Hock (1991a:567) further defines the purpose of reconstruction: 


The ultimate proof of genetic relationship, and to many linguists’ minds the 
only real proof, lies in the successful reconstruction of the ancestral forms from 
which the systematically corresponding cognates can be derived. (Note that 
just as in courts of law, the terms ‘proof’, ‘prove’ here are used in the sense of 
‘establish beyond a reasonable doubt’. In fact, the general tenet of historical 
linguistics is that all hypotheses, whether they concern genetic relationship, 
‘language-internal’ developments like sound change or analogy, or contact- 
induced changes, should be established beyond a reasonable doubt. It must be 
admitted, however, that this tenet is often ignored in practice.) 


Hock’s statement is extremely important and pinpoints the crux of the problem in 
attempts to establish genetic relationship, especially long-range genetic relationship 
— it seems that no one can agree on the threshold beyond which “reasonable 
doubt" has been dispelled (cf. Greenberg 2005e). For some, the threshold is set so 
low that highly unlikely proposals can slip by, while, for others, the threshold is set 
so high that even well-established language families have difficulty passing — that 
is to say, they set impossible standards. 

Next, Kimball (1992:275) notes that “[t]he comparative method makes three 
assumptions”: 


a) The relationship between sound and meaning is arbitrary; therefore, wide- 
spread similarity in form and meaning between two languages cannot be 
accidental. 

b) Corresponding features of cognate languages continue features inherited 
from an ancestral stage or proto-language. 

c) Completed sound changes are exceptionless. 
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As previously stated, the first step involves the arduous task of data gathering, 
placing special attention on gathering the oldest data available. Once a large amount 
of lexical material has been gathered, it must be carefully analyzed to try to separate 
what is ancient from what is an innovation and from what is a borrowing. This is 
not a simple task — the problem of borrowing is particularly acute within Altaic, 
for instance. Greenberg has addressed this problem by laying out two main 
techniques for detecting borrowed lexical items. First, he notes that borrowing is 
most commonly confined to certain semantic spheres (for example, cultural items) 
and certain grammatical categories (nouns far more often than verbs). Second, 
borrowed words can be distinguished from native vocabulary by expanding the 
range of comparison to include additional languages. Moreover, there are important 
clues that can assist us in identifying borrowings. First, a knowledge of the history 
or, in the case of reconstructed languages, the prehistory of a language can tell us 
which languages were in contact or might have been in contact with the language or 
languages under analysis at different stages in its history. Next, knowledge of the 
different levels of material culture achieved by population groups speaking these 
languages at particular times in their history will give us a clue about the probable 
direction of borrowings. Archeology can be of value here by providing us with a 
description of the artifacts of the material cultures in question, by giving us a 
glimpse of the salient characteristics of the societies using those artifacts, and by 
identifying probable trade routes and population movements. 

Let us turn once again to Kimball (1992:275) to see what she has to say on this 
matter: 


However, languages can resemble each other for other reasons. Onomatopoetic 
words, ‘baby-talk’, and words showing sound symbolism are excluded from 
consideration; in these, the relationship between sound and meaning is not 
entirely arbitrary. Similarity can result from borrowing and other effects of 
language contact, or even from sheer chance — factors which must be 
eliminated in a list of potential cognates. 

Sometimes knowledge of the external history of a language allows us to 
exclude borrowing as a cause of similarity. For example, we know that many 
English words resemble French words because English has borrowed 
extensively from French since the 11th century. Where language contact is less 
well documented or prehistoric, similarity resulting from borrowing can be 
excluded with reasonable certainty by selecting items unlikely to have been 
borrowed. For instance, words referring to technology or material culture, 
which are often borrowed along with cultural or technological innovations, 
may make poor candidates for comparison. By contrast, basic vocabulary — 
kinship terms, numerals, pronouns, pre- and postpositions, and common verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, and nouns — are less likely under most circumstances to 
be borrowed, and are usually more helpful to the comparativist. 


After the native lexical elements have been reasonably identified in each phylum, 
the material can be compared across phyla to determine potential cognates. Once a 
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sufficient body of potential cognates have been identified, one can begin to work 
out the sound correspondences. Let us illustrate this by looking at a few cognates 
from the Nostratic languages (only the reconstructed forms will be given for each 
language group) — I have also included data from Sumerian: 


1l. Proto-Indo-European *bhor-/*bħr- ‘to bore, to pierce’; Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to 
bore, to pierce’; Proto-Uralic *pura ‘borer, auger’; Proto-Dravidian *pur- 
‘(vb.) to bore, to perforate; (n.) borer, gimlet’; Proto-Altaic *burV- ‘to bore 
through, to pierce’. Cf. Sumerian bur ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European *b^er-, *b'ru- ‘brown’; Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘dark- 
colored’; Proto-Altaic *bor’V- ‘gray, brown’ (< ‘dark-colored’). 

3. Proto-Kartvelian *bur- ‘to cover, to enclose’; Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to cover, 
to wrap up’; Proto-Dravidian *por- ‘(vb.) to wrap around (the body), to cover, 
to enclose; (n.) a cover, covering, wrapping’; Proto-Altaic *büri- (~ -iü-, -e) ‘to 
cover, to enclose’. 

4. Proto-Indo-European *b^ek'-/*b^ok'- ‘to cut or split apart, to break apart’; 
Proto-Afrasian *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; Proto-Dravidian 
*pak- ‘to split, to rend; to be split’; Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pakka- ‘to 
burst, to rend, to split’; Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *pakak- ‘to knock into’. 


The correspondence, in initial position, of Proto-Indo-European *b/-, Proto- 
Kartvelian *b-, Proto-Afrasian *b-, Proto-Uralic *p-, Proto-Dravidian *p-, Proto- 
Altaic *b-, and Proto-Eskimo *p- allows us to reconstruct Proto-Nostratic *b-. 


1. Proto-Indo-European *pher-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to fly, to flee’; Proto-Kartvelian 
*par-, *pr-en- ‘to fly’; Proto-Dravidian *par- ‘to fly, to flee; to hasten, to 
hurry’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European *p/er-/*p*y- ‘to bear, to bring forth’; Proto-Afrasian 
*pir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; Proto-Dravidian *per- ‘to get, to beget, to 
bear’; Proto-Altaic *p^üri ‘seed, offspring’. 

3. Proto-Indo-European *p/eth-/*photh- ‘to fly, to rush, to pursue; to fall, to fall 
down’; Proto-Kartvelian *petk- ‘to quiver, to tremble, to vibrate, to explode’; 
Proto-Afrasian *pat- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble; to fall down’; Proto- 
Dravidian *pat- ‘to hurry; to flutter, to quiver, to shake; to be flurried, 
impatient, overhasty’; Proto-Eskimo *pattay- ‘to clap or slap’. 

4. Proto-Indo-European *p"es-/*p^os- ‘penis’; Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pass 
‘penis’; Proto-Dravidian *pd(y)-/*pac- ‘descendant, offspring’; Proto-Altaic 
*phfia]s- (?) ‘male genitals’. Cf. Sumerian pes ‘sperm, semen’, pes ‘son, 
descendant, offspring’. 


In these examples, the correspondence, in initial position, of Proto-Indo-European 
*p^-, Proto-Kartvelian *p-, Proto-Afrasian *p-, Proto-Uralic *p-, Proto-Dravidian 
*p-, Proto-Altaic *p/-, and Proto-Eskimo *p- allows us to reconstruct Proto- 
Nostratic *p'-. 
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1. Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- lst person personal pronoun stem (oblique 
cases); Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- 1st person personal pronoun stem; Proto- 
Afrasian *mf[i]- lst person personal pronoun stem (only in Chadic, with relics 
in Cushitic); Proto-Uralic *me 1st person singular personal pronoun stem: ‘I, 
me’, *me 1st plural personal pronoun stem; Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) (*mi >) *bi 
‘T’, (oblique stem) *min-; Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(ka-)m ‘P (*ka- is a 
marker of independent pronouns); Eskimo-Aleut: West Greenlandic 1st sg. 
relative possessive suffix -ma. Note here also Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me’ and 
Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘T’, (1st pl. possessive suffix) -me ‘our’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European *mo- demonstrative stem (preserved vestigially in 
Celtic); Proto-Kartvelian *ma- demonstrative stem: ‘this, he’; Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *mu ‘other, another’; Altaic: Common-Turkic (nom. sg.) (*mü/*mo >) 
*bü/*bo ‘this’, (oblique stem) *mu-n-; Mongolian món deictic word serving as 
a demonstrative pronoun, adjective, adverb, and copula. 

3. Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- interrogative and relative pronoun stem 
(preserved in Hittite and Tocharian, with vestiges in Celtic); Proto-Kartvelian 
*mi-n- interrogative pronoun, *ma- ‘what’; Proto-Afrasian *ma- ~ *mi- 
relative and interrogative pronoun stem; Proto-Uralic *mi interrogative and 
relative pronoun stem; Proto-Altaic *mV interrogative stem; Proto-Eskimo 
enclitic particle *mi ‘what about?'. Cf. Sumerian me-na-àm ‘when?’, me-a 
*where?', me-sé ‘where to?’. 

4. Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor- ‘to twist, to turn’; Proto-Afrasian *m/u/r- 
‘to twist, to turn’; Proto-Dravidian *mur- ‘to bend, to be bent, to turn round, to 
twist; (n.) rope, cord; bend, curve’, *mur- ‘to twist, to twine, to tighten’; Proto- 
Altaic *mura- ‘(vb.) to turn, to return; (adj.) round’. 


Here, the correspondence, in initial position, of Proto-Indo-European *m-, Proto- 

Kartvelian *m-, Proto-Afrasian *m-, Proto-Uralic *m-, Proto-Dravidian *m-, Proto- 

Altaic *m-, and Proto-Eskimo *m- allows us to reconstruct Proto-Nostratic *m-. 
These correspondences can be summarized as follows: 


PN PIE PK PAA PU PD PA PE 
b- bh- b- b- p- p- b- p- 
ph pi: p- p- p- p- pi: p- 
m- m- m- m- m- m- m- m- 
Abbreviations: PN — Proto-Nostratic; PIE — Proto-Indo-European; PK - Proto- 


Kartvelian; PAA = Proto-Afrasian; PU = Proto-Uralic; PD = Proto-Dravidian; 
PA = Proto-Altaic; PE = Proto-Eskimo. 


Not only must the regular sound correspondences (that is, those that occur consistently 
and systematically) be defined (a full set of Nostratic sound correspondences can be 
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found at the end of Chapter 12), exceptions must also be explained. Here, widely- 
attested sound changes (palatalization, assimilation, metathesis, dissimilation, 
syncope, etc.) provide the key to understanding the origin of most exceptions. In other 
cases, the analysis of the influence that morphology has exerted provides an 
understanding of how particular exceptions came into being. Some exceptions, though 
clearly related, simply defy explanation. All of these must be noted. The final step 
involves the reconstruction of ancestral forms and the formulation of the sound laws 
leading to the forms in the descendant languages, identifying the laws that have 
produced the regular sound correspondences as well as the exceptions. The same 
principles apply to the reconstruction of grammatical forms and rules of combinability 
and to the identification of the historical transformations leading to the systems found 
in the daughter languages. 

Let us now look at some exceptions to the regular sound correspondences that 
have been established and provide explanations for these exceptions: 


l. Pre-Proto-Indo-European *křab- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 
Proto-Indo-European *K^ap^-ro- ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’ ~ Proto- 
Afrasian *kab- ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’. 


In this example, the correspondence of Proto-Indo-European *-p^- — Proto-A frasian 
*_b- is irregular — instead, we would expect Proto-Indo-European *-b^- as the 
regular correspondence of Proto-Afrasian *-b-. Now, it is well-known that Indo- 
European had a root-structure constraint against the appearance of both a voiced 
(aspirated) stop and a voiceless (aspirated) stop in a root, that is to say, that they had 
to agree in voicing (cf. Benveniste 1935:170; Lehmann 1952:17) — thus, *f^ep^- 
and *břeth- (traditional *tebh- and *bhet-) were not allowed. However, comparison 
with the other Nostratic languages indicates that the forbidden root types must have 
once existed. Therefore, a rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to 
account for the elimination of the forbidden root types. This means that */^ep^- 
would have become */"ep^-, and *b^et^- would have become *b/ed'-. This is 
confirmed by other examples, such as: 


2. Pre-Proto-Indo-European *dYakwh-/*dvakwh. > (with progressive voicing 
assimilation and depalatalization of initial *d”) Proto-Indo-European *dhegwh- 
/*dhogwh_ ‘to blaze, to burn’ ~ Proto-Afrasian *dYak"- ‘to blaze, to be bright’. 


Another exception is found in the following examples: 


3. Proto-Indo-European  *(s)f"ek -/*(s)thok'- ‘to cover’ ~ Proto-Kartvelian 
*t’q aw- ‘skin, hide’; Proto-Afrasian *t’ak’- ‘to cover, to obscure’. 

4. Proto-Indo-European */^ek'-/*fhok'- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’ ~ Proto- 
Kartvelian *t’k’ac- ‘to hit, to strike’; Proto-Afrasian *t’uk’-, *t’ok’- ‘to knock, 
to beat, to strike, to pound’; Proto-Finno-Ugrian *tuks- (*tuy3-) ‘to break, to 
crush’; Proto-Dravidian *tuk- ‘to tread down, to trample on, to step on; to beat, 
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to strike, to pound, to mash’, *twkk- ‘to push, to shove’. Cf. Sumerian dug,-ga 
‘to strike, to beat, to hit, to smite, to kill’. 


In these examples, the correspondence of Proto-Indo-European */^- ~ Proto- 
Kartvelian *£'- and Afrasian *t’- is irregular — instead, we would expect Proto- 
Indo-European *£'- as the regular correspondence of Proto-Kartvelian *t’- and 
Proto-Afrasian *t’-. In traditional terms, Proto-Indo-European had a constraint 
against the appearance of two plain voiced stops within a root (cf. Benveniste 
1935:170; Lehmann 1952:17), that is to say that a root could not both begin and end 
with a plain voiced stop. In terms of the Glottalic Theory (see Chapter 3, 83.4, for a 
discussion of the Glottalic Theory), this constraint is reinterpreted as a restriction 
against the co-occurrence of two glottalics in a root. This means that roots of the 
type *t’ek’- (*deg- in traditional terms) are not allowed. It may be noted that a 
similar constraint is found in a number of other languages having glottalics. 
However, comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Therefore, a rule of regressive 
deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination of the forbidden root 
types in Proto-Indo-European. This means, for example, that *t’ek’- would have 
become *thek’-. This rule finds a close parallel in Geers’ Law in Akkadian (for 
details on Geers’ Law, cf. Ungnad—Matous 1969:27 and 1992:26—27). It may be 
noted that Geers’ Law also operated in Eblaite (cf. Zemánek 1998:56). 

Now, up until this point, we have been using mostly reconstructed forms to 
illustrate the principles involved in the Comparative Method. However, 
reconstructed forms contain a sufficiently high enough margin of error by their very 
nature to render such comparisons suspect. This means that, ultimately, we must 
base our conclusions about possible genetic relationship on an examination and 
analysis of the actual attested forms found in each daughter language. It is my 
contention that a comparison based on the actual attested forms alone, without 
recourse to the reconstructed forms, is sufficient to demonstrate the genetic 
relationship of the various Nostratic daughter languages. Let us illustrate this by 
looking at the data which support the reconstructions given in several of the 
examples above — we will look at one from each set. 

First, let us look again at the words for ‘to bore, to pierce’: 


1. a) Proto-Indo-European *b"or-/*b'y- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 
b) Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 
c) Proto-Uralic *pura ‘borer, auger’; 
d) Proto-Dravidian *pur- ‘(vb.) to bore, to perforate; (n.) borer, gimlet’; 
e) Proto-Altaic *burV- ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 


Here are some of the attested data from within each language family to support this 
example (for a more complete set of data, cf. Chapter 22, no. 74): 
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b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Indo-European: Old English borian ‘to bore, to pierce’; Old High German 
boro ‘auger’; Latin ford ‘to bore, to pierce’ (Latin f- < *b^-); Greek 
qapóo, qapáo ‘to plow’. 

Afrasian: Aramaic baraz ‘to bore, to pierce’; Tigre (reduplicated) 
bürabára ‘to pierce’; Geez / Ethiopic barra [Ač], barara [N22] ‘to pierce, 
to penetrate, to go through’; Somali burur ‘broken piece’; Saho burür 
“broken piece’. 

Uralic: Finnish pura ‘borer, auger, (big) awl’; Vogul / Mansi pore, pord 
‘awl’; Ostyak / Xanty pôr ‘borer, auger’; Hungarian fúr- ‘to bore, to drill’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets paró ‘borer, auger’; Selkup Samoyed pur ‘borer, 
auger’. 

Dravidian: Tamil purai ‘tubular hollow, tube, pipe, windpipe’; Tulu 
perevuni ‘to be bored, to be perforated’, perepini ‘to bore to perforate’, 
burma, burmu ‘a gimlet’, berpuri ‘borer, auger’. 

Mongolian buryui- ‘a piece of wire used to clean a smoking pipe’; Turkish 
bur- ‘to bore a hole’; Tatar borau ‘borer, auger’. 


Cf. Sumerian bur ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 


The second example which we will explore in depth is the words for ‘to flee, to 


fly’: 


2. a) Proto-Indo-European *p^her-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to fly, to flee’; 
b) Proto-Kartvelian *par-, *pr-en- ‘to fly’; 
c) Proto-Dravidian *par- ‘to fly, to flee; to hasten, to hurry’. 


Here are some of the attested data from within each language family to support this 
example (for a more complete set of data, cf. Chapter 22, no. 102): 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Indo-European: Sanskrit parnd-h ‘wing, feather’; Hittite pár-as-zi ‘to 
flee’; Russian Church Slavic pero, pvrati ‘to fly’, pero ‘feather’; Czech 
perchnouti ‘to flee’; Polish pierzchnac ‘to flee’; Serbo-Croatian prhati ‘to 
fly up’; Russian porxát' [nopxar»] ‘to flit, flutter, to fly about’. 

Kartvelian: Georgian pr-ena ‘to fly’, (m)prinveli ‘bird’; Mingrelian purin- 
‘to fly’; Laz purtin- ‘to fly’. 

Dravidian: Tamil para ‘to fly, to hover, to flutter, to move swiftly, to 
hasten, to be in a hurry; to be greatly agitated; to be scattered, dispersed; to 
disappear’, (reduplicated) parapara ‘to hasten, to hurry’, paravai ‘bird, 
wing, feather, bee’; Malayalam parakka ‘to fly, to flee’; Kannada pari, 
paru ‘flying, running swiftly’; Tulu paruni ‘to run, to fly, to escape’; 
Telugu paracu ‘to run away, to flee, to flow; to cause to escape’, paru ‘to 
run, to flow’. 


The final example is the words for ‘I, me’: 
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e) 


g) 


Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- 1st person personal pronoun stem (oblique 
cases); 

Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- 1st person personal pronoun stem; 
Proto-Afrasian *m[i]- lst person personal pronoun stem (only in Chadic, 
with relics in Cushitic); 

Proto-Uralic *me 1st person singular personal pronoun stem: ‘I, me’, *me 
Ist plural personal pronoun stem; 

Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) (*mi >) *bi ‘T, (oblique stem) *min-; 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(ka-)m ‘P (*ka- is a marker of independent 
pronouns); 

Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me’. 


Here are some of the attested data from within each language family to support this 
example (for a more complete set of data, cf. Chapter 22, no. 892): 


a) 


b) 


d) 


e) 


f) 
g) 


Indo-European: Sanskrit (acc. sg.) mā, mam ‘me’; Greek (acc. sg.) ue, &ué 
‘me’; Latin (acc.-abl. sg.) me ‘me’; Gothic (acc. sg.) mik ‘me’; Lithuanian 
(acc. sg.) mane ‘me’; Old Church Slavic (acc. sg.) me, mene ‘me’. 
Kartvelian: Old Georgian me ‘I’; Mingrelian ma- ‘T’; Laz ma, man ‘Tl’; 
Svan mi ‘P. 

Afrasian: Chadic: Hausa (pl.) maa ‘we’, (indirect object pl.) manda ‘us, to 
us, for us’, (pl.) muu ‘we, us, our’, (past tense subj. pl.) mun ‘we’, 
(continuous tense subj. pl.) munda ‘we’; (indirect object sg.) mini ‘me, to 
me, for me’; Kotoko mi ‘we, us’; Mandara ma ‘we, us’; Musgu mi ‘we, 
us’, mu ‘I, me’; Bole mu ‘we, us’. 

Uralic: Finnish mind/minu- ‘I, me’; Lapp / Saami mon/mu- ‘I, me’; 
Mordvin mon ‘I, me’; Zyrian / Komi me ‘I’, (acc.) mend ‘me’; Selkup 
Samoyed man, mat ‘I, me’; Kamassian man ‘I, me’; Yukaghir met ‘I, me’. 
Altaic: Mongolian (nom. sg.) bi ‘I’, (gen. sg.) minu ‘my, of me’, (gen. pl. 
exclusive) manu ‘our, of us’; Manchu bi ‘I, me’, (gen. sg.) mini ‘my’; Old 
Turkish (nom. sg.) män (rarely bán) ‘T’, (acc. sg.) mdni ‘me’. 

Chukchi ya-m ‘T° (in predication: -iyam ~ -eyam). 

Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me’. 


Cf. Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘T’, (1st pl. possessive suffix) -me 


[1 


, 


our. 


It is thus perfectly clear that we are able to establish phonological correspondences 
on the basis of an analysis of the actual attested data from the individual Nostratic 
daughter languages alone, without recourse to reconstructions. Moreover, not only 
are we able to establish the regular sound correspondences by such an analysis, we 
are also able to identify and explain exceptions. And, it is on this basis as well that 
we are able to reconstruct the Proto-Nostratic forms. This is identical to what was 
done in Indo-European and which continues to be done in Comparative-Historical 
Linguistics — the Indo-European parent language was reconstructed on the basis of 
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a direct comparison of the actual attested data from the individual Indo-European 
daughter languages without recourse to reconstructed Proto-Indo-Iranian, Proto- 
Italic, Proto-Greek, Proto-Germanic, etc. That is to say that it was not necessary to 
reconstruct every intermediary level before one could tackle the problems of 
reconstructing the Indo-European parent language. Of course, reconstruction is still 
both important and necessary. Reconstruction, including the reconstruction of 
intermediary levels, allows us to make powerful statements about the (pre)historical 
development of each daughter language, especially about how and why particular 
features came into being or became extinct. Finally, the understanding of what has 
taken place historically in one daughter language often provides an explanation of 
what has taken place in another daughter language. 

In any attempt to establish genetic relationship, one is going to come across 
chance resemblances. By “chance resemblances”, one means unexpected, and 
sometimes rather striking, instances of identical or nearly identical vocabulary items 
or, in rare cases, even grammatical forms in two or more totally unrelated languages 
or in languages that, if they are related, are distant enough apart to make it 
otherwise unlikely that they would share such items. The example that Kimball 
(1992:275) gives is the word for ‘man’, wiro, in the extinct Timucua language, 
formerly spoken in northern Florida and southeastern Georgia, which resembles 
Latin vir ‘man’. Chance resemblances of this type do occur and, it goes without 
saying, do not indicate genetic relationship. Chance resemblances can range from a 
mere handful of examples up to several dozen depending upon how much latitude 
one is willing to allow in both forms and meanings. As noted above, one of the 
main assumptions of the Comparative Method is that “the relationship between 
sound and meaning is arbitrary; therefore, widespread similarity in form and 
meaning between two languages cannot be accidental”. Thus, when the languages 
under analysis exhibit a large number of recurrent sound-meaning correspondences, 
we are not dealing with chance resemblances. 


1.5. CRITIQUE OF MOSCOVITE VIEWS ON NOSTRATIC 


Let me begin by stating unequivocally that I have the highest admiration for what 
Moscovite scholarship (especially the work of V. M. Illié-Svityé and A. B. 
Dolgopolsky — some of the work done by other Russian scholars is not on the 
same level) on Nostratic has achieved. Their research has opened up new and 
exciting possibilities and given Nostratic studies new respectability. However, this 
does not mean that I agree with everything they say. I regard their work as a 
pioneering effort and, as such, subject to modification in light of advances in 
linguistic theory, in light of new data from the Nostratic daughter languages, and in 
light of findings from typological studies that give us a better understanding of the 
kind of patterning that is found in natural languages as well as a better 
understanding of what is characteristic of language in general, including language 
change. 
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Let us begin by looking at phonology: In 1972 and 1973, the Georgian scholar 
Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and the Russian scholar Vjaéeslav V. Ivanov jointly 
proposed a radical reinterpretation of the Proto-Indo-European stop system. 
According to their reinterpretation, the Proto-Indo-European stop system was 
characterized by the three-way contrast glottalized ~ voiceless (aspirated) ~ voiced 
(aspirated). In this revised interpretation, aspiration is viewed as a redundant 
feature, and the phonemes in question could also be realized as allophonic variants 
without aspiration. Paul J. Hopper made a similar proposal at about the same time 
(Hopper 1973). I should point out here that, even though I support the revisions 
proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, my views are not dependent upon 
any particular reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system — the sound 
correspondences I have proposed can be maintained using the traditional 
reconstruction as well. What the new views of Proto-Indo-European consonantism 
did was bring into light the implausibility of certain Nostratic sound 
correspondences established by Illi¢-Svity€é and Dolgopolsky (see below for 
details). Moreover, this new interpretation opened new possibilities for comparing 
Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic daughter languages, especially Proto- 
Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, each of which had a similar three-way contrast. The 
simplest and most straightforward assumption would be that the glottalized stops 
posited by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov for Proto-Indo-European would 
correspond to glottalized stops in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, while the 
voiceless stops would correspond to voiceless stops and voiced stops to voiced 
stops. This, however, is quite different from the correspondences proposed by Illic- 
Svityé and Dolgopolsky. They see the glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian and 
Proto-Afrasian as corresponding to the traditional plain voiceless stops of Proto- 
Indo-European, while the voiceless stops in the former two branches are seen as 
corresponding to the traditional plain voiced stops of Proto-Indo-European, and, 
finally, the voiced stops to the traditional voiced aspirates of Proto-Indo-European. 
Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky then reconstruct the Proto-Nostratic phonological 
system on the model of Kartvelian and Afrasian, with the three-way contrast 
glottalized ~ voiceless ~ voiced in the series of stops and affricates. 

The mistake that Illié-Svityó and Dolgopolsky made was in trying to equate the 
glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with the traditional plain 
voiceless stops of Proto-Indo-European. Their reconstruction would make the 
glottalized stops the least marked members in the Proto-Nostratic bilabial series and 
the most marked in the velar series. Such a reconstruction is thus in contradiction to 
typological evidence, according to which glottalized stops uniformly have the 
opposite frequency distribution (most marked in the bilabial series and least marked 
in the velar series [for details, cf. Gamkrelidze 1978]). The reason that Illié-Svityé’s 
and Dolgopolsky’s reconstruction contradicts the typological evidence is as 
follows: Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky posit glottalics for Proto-Nostratic on the 
basis of a small number of seemingly solid examples in which glottalics in Proto- 
Afrasian and/or Proto-Kartvelian appear to correspond to traditional plain voiceless 
stops in Proto-Indo-European. On the basis of these examples, they assume that, 
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whenever there is a voiceless stop in the Proto-Indo-European examples they cite, a 
glottalic is to be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic, even when there are no glottalics 
in the corresponding Kartvelian and Afrasian forms! This means that the Proto- 
Nostratic glottalics have the same frequency distribution as the Proto-Indo- 
European plain voiceless stops. Clearly, this cannot be correct. The main 
consequence of the mistaken comparison of the glottalized stops of Proto- 
Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with the traditional plain voiceless stops of Proto- 
Indo-European is that Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky are led to posit forms for Proto- 
Nostratic on the basis of theoretical considerations but for which there is absolutely 
no evidence in any of the daughter languages. The following examples illustrate the 
ad hoc nature of these reconstructions: 


1. Dolgopolsky (1998:17) reconstructs a second singular personal pronoun *fi > 
*fi ‘thou’, with an initial glottalized dental, on the basis of data from Indo- 
European, Afrasian, Uralic, and Mongolian. When one looks at the attested 
forms in the daughter languages, one cannot find a single form anywhere that 
begins with a glottalized consonant. Indeed, in natural languages having 
glottalized consonants, these sounds tend to be underrepresented in pronoun 
stems and inflectional affixes. What, then, is the basis for the reconstruction 
*tij? — nothing more than an ad hoc rule set up by Illié-Svityé. 

2. Dolgopolsky (1998:17) also reconstructs an interrogative stem *ko- ‘who?’ 
(see also Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:355— 356, no. 232, *Ko ‘who’). As in the 
preceding example, there is no evidence in any of the Nostratic daughter 
languages to support the reconstruction of an initial glottalized velar here. 


Do these criticisms completely invalidate the cognate sets proposed by Illié-Svityé 
and Dolgopolsky in which glottalics in Kartvelian and Afrasian appear to 
correspond to plain voiceless stops in Indo-European? Well, no, not exactly — it is 
not quite that simple. In some cases, the etymologies are correct, but the Proto- 
Nostratic reconstructions are wrong. This applies to the examples cited above — for 
the second person personal pronoun, I would reconstruct Proto-Nostratic */^i, and, 
in place of *ko- ‘who?’, I would reconstruct Proto-Nostratic *&"^a-. Other 
examples adduced by Illic-Svityé and Dolgopolsky admit alternative explanations, 
while still others are questionable from a semantic point of view and should be 
abandoned. Once the questionable examples are removed, there is an extremely 
small number (no more than a handful) left over that appear to support their 
position. However, compared to the massive counter-evidence in which glottalized 
stops in Kartvelian and Afrasian correspond to similar sounds (the traditional plain 
voiced stops) in Proto-Indo-European, even these residual examples become 
suspect (they may be borrowings or simply false cognates). Finally, there are even 
some examples where Dolgopolsky's and Illié-Svity&'s comparison of glottalized 
stops in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with plain voiceless stops in Proto- 
Indo-European is correct. This occurs in the cases where two glottalics originally 
appeared in a Proto-Nostratic root: *C’VC’-. Such roots are preserved without 
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change in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, while in Proto-Indo-European, they 
have been subject to a rule of regressive deglottalization: *C’VC’- > *CVC -. 

Another major shortcoming is in Illié-Svity&'s reconstruction of the Proto- 
Nostratic vowel system, which, according to him, is essentially that of modern 
Finnish. It simply stretches credibility beyond reasonable bounds to assume that the 
Proto-Nostratic vowel system could have been preserved unchanged in Finnish, 
especially considering the many millennia that must have passed between the 
dissolution of the Nostratic parent language and the emergence of Finnish 
(Serebrennikov 1986:75 makes the same point). No doubt, this erroneous 
reconstruction came about as a result of Illi¢-Svityé’s failure to deal with the 
question of subgrouping. The Uralic-Yukaghir phylum, of which Finnish is a 
member, belongs to the Eurasiatic branch of Nostratic. Now, Eurasiatic is several 
millennia younger than Afrasian, which appears to be the oldest branch of the 
Nostratic macrofamily. Therefore, Afrasian must play a key role in the 
reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic vowel system, and the Uralic-Yukaghir vowel 
system must be considered a later development that cannot possibly represent the 
original state of affairs. 

In closing, we may note that Alexis Manaster Ramer (1997:94—96) arrived at 
the same conclusions reached here regarding the need to reexamine the Nostratic 
sound correspondences proposed by Illic-Svityé (and, by implication, Dolgopolsky 
as well) in light of typological considerations. Specifically, he writes: 


6.1. Finally, quite recently, I decided to see what would happen if one counted 
up the occurrences of the different stops (voiceless vs. voiced vs. glottalized as 
well as labial vs. coronal vs. velar) reconstructed for Nostratic by Illich- 
Svitych. I only performed the experiment on root-initial stops, with the 
following results: (they are given as approximations because there is a problem 
arriving at exact figures given that there [are] some cases where it 1s difficult to 
tell whether one is dealing with a single Nostratic form or two, or whether a 
particular form should begin with this or that stop): 


*b 50+ *d 20+ *g 40+ 
*p 15+ *t 15+ *k 50+ 
*p' 40+ *P 30+ *k' 60+ 


The first observation (see Manaster Ramer in press a) was that ... the 
relative frequencies of the three phonation types (voiced, voiceless, glottalized) 
posited for Proto-Nostratic stops, as reflected in the sets of cognates compiled 
by Illich-Svitych, seem to be inconsistent with typological predictions. 
Specifically, at least in initial position, the series of stops reconstructed as 
glottalized is much more frequent at all points of articulation than the series 
reconstructed as (plain) voiceless. 

Since one expects glottalized stops to be more marked and hence less 
frequent than plain voiceless, in particular, something was amiss. However, 
just as in the case of the clusters and affricates discussed above, the solution 
turned out to be quite simple. Given the markedness considerations, I would 
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suggest that the “glottalized” series was actually plain voiceless in Proto- 
Nostratic, while the “voiceless” series represented some more marked 
phonation type, glottalized or perhaps aspirated. This is consistent with the fact 
that the Nostratic series Illich-Svitych wrote as “glottalized” is in fact realized 
as glottalized only in parts of Afro-Asiatic and in Kartvelian, and in the latter it 
is easy to imagine that this could be a contact-induced development. 

This reinterpretation of Nostratic ... naturally calls to mind the glottalic 
theory of Indo-European. As it happens, the stop series reconstructed by Illich- 
Svitych as plain voiceless and by me as glottalized (or aspirated) comes out in 
Proto-Indo-European as that series of stops which is traditionally reconstructed 
as voiced (media) but which many scholars have recently interpreted as 
glottalized. 


Nostratic Nostratic Indo-European Indo-European 
(Illich-Svitych) (Manaster Ramer) (Traditional) (Glottalic) 
*t *t* (or *th) *d *p 
d *t *t *t 
*d *d *dh *d 


Totally unexpectedly, typological considerations provide us with 
arguments for reinterpreting the Nostratic stop series in a way that fits quite 
well with the glottalic theory of Indo-European. Of course, there is no reason 
in general to expect the phonetics of related languages and proto-languages to 
agree in this way, and such a convergence cannot be regarded as a criterion or 
an argument for relatedness among languages, since that would entail the 
"misuse of similarity" which Hamp (1992) cautions against. But it is not an 
unwelcome development when it occurs. 


1.6. EVIDENCE FOR NOSTRATIC 


The following evidence provides the basis for setting up a Nostratic macrofamily: 


l. 


First and foremost, the descendant languages can be shown to share a large 
common vocabulary. In an article published in 1965, Illié-Svityé listed 607 
possible common Nostratic roots, but only 378 etymologies were included in 
his posthumous comparative Nostratic dictionary. It should be noted that there 
are differences between the etymologies proposed in 1965 and the items 
included in the later dictionary: first, some of the items listed in 1965 do not 
appear in the dictionary; next, minor changes were made to several of the 
earlier etymologies. At the time of his death, Dolgopolsky had gathered data to 
support a little over 3,000 common Nostratic roots in his Nostratic Dictionary 
(a draft of which is now available on-line). In the joint monograph (1994) by 
myself and John C. Kerns, entitled The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in 
Distant Linguistic Relationship, | supplied a great deal of lexical material from 
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the Nostratic daughter languages to support 601 common Nostratic roots — 
there are 964 in the current book. It should be mentioned here as well that, in 
Volume 2 (2002) of his book Indo-European and Its Closest Relatives: The 
Eurasiatic Language Family, Greenberg also presents a substantial body of 
lexical material, though Greenberg’s Eurasiatic is not the same as Nostratic. 

2. As is to be expected, the various branches of Nostratic investigated to date 
exhibit regular sound correspondences (see the table of Nostratic sound 
correspondences at the end of Chapter 12 for details), though, it should be 
mentioned, there are differences in interpretation between Illic-Svityó and 
Dolgopolsky on the one hand and myself on the other. 

3. Finally, a substantial number of common grammatical formants have now been 
recovered — many of these are listed in IIli¢-Svityé’s comparative Nostratic 
dictionary; see also Bomhard—Kerns 1994:141—190; Greenberg 2000; Dybo 
2004; Bomhard 2002a , 2004c, 2015a; Dolgopolsky 2005 and 2008. Some of 
these formants are also examined in Fortescue 1998 and 2011 and Kortlandt 
2010a (various papers). The grammatical formants that have been recovered to 
date are discussed in detail in Chapter 16 of this book, while a systematic 
reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic morphology is attempted in Chapter 17. 


Notable among the lexical items uncovered by Illié-Svityé, Dolgopolsky, 
Greenberg, and myself is a solid core of common pronominal stems (these are listed 
below in Table 1 at the end of this chapter, though only the stems represented in 
Indo-European are given — the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions are given according 
to my system; for information on other pronoun stems, cf. Dolgopolsky 1984). 
These pronominal stems have particular importance, since, as forcefully demon- 
strated by John C. Kerns (1985:9—50), pronouns, being among the most stable 
elements of a language, are a particularly strong indicator of genetic relationship 
(Ruhlen 1994a:92—93 makes the same point) Kerns (1985:48) concludes (the 
emphasis is his): 


The results are overwhelming. We are forced to conclude that the pronominal 
agreements between Indo-European and Uralic, between Uralic and Altaic, and 
between Indo-European and Altaic, did not develop independently, but instead 
were CAUSED by some UNIQUE historical circumstance. In short, it is 
extremely unlikely that the three pronominal systems could have evolved 
independently. 


Likewise, Collinder (1966:200): 


It has been said that identical pronouns do not even give an indication of 
affinity, because you will find such identities anywhere, even if you compare 
two manifestly unrelated languages. The random checks I have made seem to 
indicate that this does not hold good. Outside the nostratic group, there are 
identities, but only a few, from one to four. Within the nostratic group the 
number of identities varies from, let us say, seven to ten. As the probability of 
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mere chance decreases in geometric, not in arithmetic, proportion to the 
increasing number of identities, seven to ten identities means quite another 
level of probability than one to four. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that the consistent, regular phonological 
correspondences that can be shown to exist among the Nostratic daughter languages 
as well as the agreements in vocabulary and grammatical formants that have been 
uncovered to date cannot be explained as due to linguistic borrowing or mere 
chance but can only be accounted for in terms of common origin, that is, genetic 
relationship. To assume any other possibility would be tantamount to denying the 
efficacy of the Comparative Method. This does not mean that all problems have 
been solved. On the contrary, there remain many issues to be investigated and many 
details to be worked out, but the future looks extremely exciting and promising. 

At this stage of research, we can confidently say that the following languages/ 
language families are to be included in the Nostratic macrofamily: Afrasian, Elamo- 
Dravidian, Kartvelian, and Eurasiatic. Eurasiatic, in turn, includes the following: 
Tyrrhenian, Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Gilyak 
(Nivkh), and Eskimo-Aleut. Each of these languages/language families will be 
discussed in more detail in Chapter 2. The Nostratic family tree may be represented 
as follows (note here, for comparison, the computer-generated family tree given by 
Starostin [1999c:66]): 


CHART 1: THE NOSTRATIC MACROFAMILY 


NOSTRATIC 


Afrasian Elamo-  Kartvelian EURASIATIC 
Dravidian 


Tyrrhenian Indo-European Uralic- Altaic Chukchi- — Gilyak Eskimo- 
Yukaghir Kamchatkan Aleut 
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TABLE 1: THE DISTRIBUTION OF NOSTRATIC PRONOUN STEMS 
A. PERSONAL PRONOUN STEMS 
Proto- Proto- | Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartv. | Afrasian | Uralic | Dravid. Altaic Sum. 
*mi-/ *me-/ *me-, *m[i]- *me *mi ma(e), 
*me- *mo- *men- (> *bi) | me-a, 
(1st sg.) me-e 
*ma-/ *-me-/ *ma- *me *ma- -me 
*ma- *-mo- (> *ba-) 
(1st pl. 

incl.) 

*wa-/ *we-/ *wa- 
*wa- *wo-; 

(1st pl.) *wey- 

*na-*na- | *ne- *na- *nam- 

(1st pl.) | /*no-; 

*n-s- 
* phj-/ * phy, *țj- *te * phi, za-e, 
* the- * the- * tha -zu 

(2nd sg.) 

Notes: 

1. Indo-European: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- is used in the oblique cases (except 
in the Celtic branch, where it has spread into the nominative as well); the 1st pl. 
inclusive stem *ma-/*ma- is preserved in 1st person plural verb endings; the 1st 
pl. stem *wa-/*wa- is preserved as an independent Ist person plural pronoun 
stem and in lst person dual and/or plural verb endings; the 2nd sg. 
reconstructions *//ij, *t^e- ‘thou, you’ represent later, Post-Anatolian forms — 
the forms found in the Anatolian languages are based upon *t/i- ‘thou, you’. 

2. Kartvelian: The 1st pl. stem *na-/*na- is found in Svan näj ‘we’. 

3. Afrasian: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- and 1st pl. inclusive stem *ma-/*ma- are 
found only in Chadic as independent pronouns; the Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- 
serves as the basis of the Ist sg. verbal suffix in Highland East Cushitic; the 1st 
pl. stem *wa-/*wa- is found in Egyptian and Chadic (in Egyptian, wy means ‘I, 
me’). 

4. Elamo-Dravidian: The 2nd sg. stem *f/i-/*the- is found in Elamite in the 2nd 
sg. and pl. personal class marker -t(i/a) (cf. Khacikjan 1998:34) and in 
Dravidian in, for example, the Parji appositional marker -t of the 2nd sg. in 
pronominalized nouns and as a verb suffix of the 2nd sg. 

5. Altaic: The Ist sg. stem *mi- has become *bi ‘I’ in the Altaic daughter 


languages, while the 1st pl. stem *ma- has become ba in Mongolian (= 1st pl. 
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10. 


exclusive); the initial *m- is preserved in the oblique cases, however; the 2nd 
sg. stem */^i- has become či ‘you’ in Mongolian. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons sg. and pl. are 
as follows in Chukchi: 


Singular Plural 
1 yo-m mu-ri 
2 ya-t tu-ri 


Gilyak / Nivkh: The 1st pl. inclusive stem *ma-/*ma- is preserved in the 1st pl. 
inclusive pronoun me-r, mi-r ‘we’ (note also Ist dual me-ge, me-gi); the Ist 
plural stem *na-/*na- is found in the 1st pl. exclusive pronoun ńyy ‘we’; the 
2nd sg. stem *f/i-/*the- is preserved in the 2nd sg. pronoun či ‘you’. (The 
forms cited are from the Amur dialect [cf. Gruzdeva 1998:25—26].) 
Eskimo-Aleut: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- is preserved in the West 
Greenlandic Ist sg. relative possessive suffix -ma, while the 2nd sg. stem */^i-/ 
*the- is preserved in the 2nd sg. absolutive possessive suffix -(i)t. The plural 
forms are -ma and -tit respectively. 

Etruscan: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- is preserved in (nominative) mi ‘T, 
(accusative) mini ‘me’; the 2nd sg. stem may be preserved in the pronoun stem 
0i, but this is uncertain since the meaning of the Etruscan form is unknown — 
however, the 2nd sg. stem */^i-/*f^e- is clearly reflected in the Etruscan verbal 
imperative endings -ti, -0, -Gi. 

Sumerian: ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘T are Emesal forms; -me is a Ist pl. possessive 
suffix, ‘our’; -zu is a 2nd sg. possessive suffix, ‘your’. 
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B. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN STEMS 
Proto- Proto-IE Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic Kartv. | Afrasian | Uralic | Dravid. | Altaic | Sum. 
*sa-/*sa- | *so- *$- (*s,-) *sd 
*thą-/ *tho- *ta- *ta, *tün- | *tha- 
*tho_ *tä (*the-) 
proximate 
*thy-/ *tho- *tu *to 
*tho- 
distant 
*khq_/ *khe-, *-k- *ka- 
*khg- *kho-, 
* Khi. 
*qyi-/ * he *qyi- *wi-/ 
*dYe- *fYe- 
*J-l*2e- | *De-l*Do-; | *i-, *e- *e *i- *j-, 
*Pey-/ distant prox *e- 
* Doy-/* Pi- prox. 
* Dq-[* Pa- *De-/*?o- | *a-, *e- *á- *q- 
prox. distant | distant 
*na-/*na-, | *ne-/*no- *na- *na, ne-en, 
*ni-/*ne-, *nd ne(-e) 
*nu-/*no- *no 
Notes: 
1. Indo-European: The stem *dvi-/*d¥e- is only preserved as a suffixed particle 


2. 


*_dhe; the stem *ne-/*no- has a derivative *2e-no-/*Po-no-. 

Altaic: The stem */^a-/*f"a- is used as the distant demonstrative in Altaic: 
Mongolian (nom. sg.) fere (« *te-r-e) ‘that’, (nom. pl.) tede (« *te-d-e) ‘those’; 
Tungus (Solon) tari ‘that’; Manchu tere ‘that’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh: The proximate stem *tha-/*tha- is preserved in (proximate) tyd’ 
‘this (the nearest to the speaker, visible and available in the present situation)’; 
the stem *&"a-/*K"a- is preserved in kud' ‘that (absent in the present situation, 
formerly referred to in the previous discourse)’. (The forms cited are from the 
Amur dialect.) 

Eskimo-Aleut: The stem */^"a-/*t^a- is preserved in the Inuit (also called 
Inupiaq) prefix ta-, which may be added to any demonstrative form whose 
coreferent has already been focused. 

Etruscan: The proximate stem *tha-/*tha- is preserved in ita, ta ‘this’; the stem 
*khq-/*kha- is preserved in eca (archaic ika), ca ‘this’. 

Sumerian: The demonstrative stem *?i-/*?e- is found in e ‘hither, here’. 
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C. RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE STEMS 


Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartv. Afrasian | Uralic | Dravid. Altaic 
* kwhj_/ *kwhe-_/ *ki, *kha(y)- 
*kwhe- *kwho-/ *ke 
relative *kwhi- 
*kwhg *kwhe-_/ *kwg- *ku, (*khafy]-) 
*kwha- *kwho-/ *ko 
interrog. *kwhi- 
*mi-/*me- *me-/ *mi-, *mi- *mi 
interrog. *mo- *min- 
*ma-/ *me-/ *ma- *ma (*mi) 
*ma- *mo- 
relative 
* Day-, * Pyo- *?Pay(y)- *yo *ya- *ya- 
* Dya- 
relative & 
interrog. 

Notes: 

1. Kartvelian: The relative/interrogative stem *?ya- is found in Svan (inter- 
rogative) jär ‘who?’, (relative) jerwdj ‘who’, (indefinite) jer ‘somebody, 
something’. 

2. Uralic: The relative stem *yo is Finno-Volgaic. It is found in: Finnish jo- in 
joka ‘who, which’, joku ‘someone, anyone’, jos ‘when’; Lapp / Saami juokké 
‘each, every’; Mordvin ju- in juza toza ‘to and fro, back and forth’; Cheremis / 
Mari (Western) juz, (Eastern) juzd “someone, anyone’. 

3. Altaic: The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- is found in the Turkish interrogative 
particles mi, mi, mu, mü and in the Middle Mongolian suffixed interrogative 
particle -mu, -mi. 

4. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- is preserved in me-in 
*who?'. 

5. Eskimo-Aleut: The interrogative stem *kWha-/*kWhə- is preserved in the Proto- 
Eskimo interrogative pronoun *ki(na) ‘who?’ and in *qaga *when?', *qavcit 
‘how many?', *qaku ‘when (in future)?’. The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- is 
preserved in the Proto-Eskimo enclitic particle *mi ‘what about?’. 

6. Sumerian: The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- occurs in me-na-àm ‘when?’, 


me-a ‘where?’, me-sé ‘where to?’. 


CHAPTER TWO 


A SURVEY OF THE NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 


2.1. INDO-EUROPEAN 


The Indo-European (in German, /ndogermanisch — occasionally translated as 
“Indo-Germanic” in older works) language family includes the following branches: 
Anatolian (Hittite-Luwian), Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Tocharian, Greek, Baltic, 
Slavic, Albanian, Armenian, and Indo-Iranian. There are also a number of poorly- 
attested Indo-European daughter languages such as Thracian, Phrygian, Venetic, 
Illyrian, Ligurian, and several others. Phrygian may be the ancestor of Armenian, 
but this is not absolutely certain. Indo-European languages cover all of Europe 
except for Basque (found in northern Spain and the southwestern corner of France), 
Turkish (found in the Balkans), and Uralic (Finnish, Estonian, Hungarian, and 
several others with fewer speakers), modern Iran, parts of Central Asia north of 
Iran, Afghanistan, and northern and central India. European colonization has also 
spread Indo-European languages to the New World, where they have mostly 
supplanted Native American languages, to Australia and New Zealand, and to large 
parts of Africa and Asia, where they are used as languages of administration and/or 
learning. The extinct Hittite and Luwian (along with Palaic, Hieroglyphic Luwian, 
Lycian, Lydian, Carian, and several other poorly-attested dialects and/or languages) 
were spoken in what is now Turkey, while the Tocharian dialects, which are also 
extinct, were spoken in what is now the Xinjiang (Sinkiang; formerly called 
Chinese Turkestan) Uighur Autonomous Region (Xinjiang Wéiwt’ér Zizhiqu) of 
the People’s Republic of China (Zhonghua Rénmín Gonghégud). 

The Indo-European language family has been subjected to thorough study for 
the past two centuries, and there is broad agreement among scholars on essentials, 
which is not to say that all problems have been resolved or that there are still not 
controversial issues. Several languages have extremely old records and/or 
literatures, such as Hittite, whose earliest records go back to around 1800 BCE, 
though the majority of documents date from 1500 to 1200 BCE; Mycenaean Greek, 
whose earliest inscriptions date from 1300 BCE; Sanskrit, with the oldest part of the 
Rig-Veda (composed in an archaic dialect of Old Indic) probably going back as far 
as 1200 BCE; Avestan, the liturgical language of Zoroastrianism, whose most 
ancient scriptures date from about 600 BCE; Old Persian, which begins with the 
Achaemenid Records from about 500 to 400 BCE; and Italic, with the oldest Latin 
inscription dating from the sixth century BCE, and with the earliest Oscan-Umbrian 
records dating from about the fifth century BCE. Records do not begin to appear for 
the other Indo-European daughter languages until the middle to later half of the first 
millennium CE. 
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Two large dialect groups are often recognized, especially in older works: (A) 
the so-called “centum” languages and (B) the so-called “satom” languages. This 
dialectal division is based upon the different treatment of the gutturals in each 
group. In the satom languages, sibilants (s and z), palato-alveolar fricatives (š and 
Z), and affricates correspond to velars in the centum languages, while velars and 
affricates in the former group correspond to reflexes of earlier labiovelars in the 
latter group. There are other correspondences as well, found in a small number of 
examples, in which velars in the centum languages correspond to velars in the satom 
languages. Though much attention has been devoted in the literature to this division, 
its significance 1s greatly overrated. 

Morphologically, Proto-Indo-European was a highly inflected language — 
except for particles, conjunctions, and certain quasi-adverbial forms, all words were 
inflected. The basic structure of inflected words was as follows: root + suffix (one 
or more) + inflectional ending. A notable morphophonemic characteristic was the 
extensive use of a system of vocalic alternations (“Ablaut” in German) as a means 
to mark morphological distinctions. Verbs were strongly differentiated from nouns. 
For nouns and adjectives, three genders, three numbers, and as many as eight cases 
have been reconstructed (mainly on the basis of what is found in Classical 
Sanskrit), though it is doubtful that all of these features were ancient — it is indeed 
possible to discern several chronological layers of development. The traditional 
reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European verbal system sets up two voices, four 
moods, and as many as six tenses. Syntactically, Proto-Indo-European seems to 
have had many of the characteristics of an SOV language, though there must, no 
doubt, have been a great deal of flexibility in basic word order patterning. Proto- 
Indo-European morphology is discussed at length in Chapter 19 of this book, while 
earlier developments are discussed in Chapter 20. 

It is generally agreed that the homeland of the Indo-Europeans is to be located 
to the north of and between the Black and Caspian Seas (cf Anthony 2007). 
Alternative proposals are far less convincing. See Chapter 13 for more information 
about homelands. 

The subgrouping of the Indo-European daughter languages has long been 
controversial. Though Sturtevant (following a suggestion by Emil Forrer) attempted 
to show that the Anatolian languages were the first to split off from the remainder 
of the Indo-European speech community, up until recently, most Indo-Europeanists 
did not follow him on this (a notable exception being Warren Cowgill). Sturtevant 
renamed the parent language “Indo-Hittite” to reflect this early split. The question 
about whether Baltic and Slavic are two independent branches or whether they are 
descended from a common Balto-Slavic is still contentious, as is the question of 
Italo-Celtic unity. In 1998, the problem of subgrouping was addressed by Donald 
Ringe and a group of linguists from the University of Pennsylvania. By using a 
computational cladistic model, they arrived at the following conclusions (Ringe— 
Warnow—Taylor—Michailov—Levison 1998:406—407): 


The important features of this tree can be summarized as follows. The Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis, according to which Anatolian is one first-order subgroup of 
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the IE family and all other branches together are the other first-order subgroup 
is supported — but by only one character, the presence of a thematic aorist in 
the verb system... The satem core emerges as an extremely robust subgoup, 
always with the traditional internal structure (which is not surprising). More 
interestingly, there is always a subgroup including Greek and Armenian, as has 
been suspected in the past... Most interesting of all, Italo-Celtic emerges as a 
robust subgroup, as suggested by Jasanoff 1994. 


They further note that Tocharian also split off from the rest of the speech 
community at a very early date — it was the next branch to break away after 
Anatolian. Finally, they conclude that Germanic was originally part of the dialect 
continuum that included Balto-Slavic but that it later was in contact with and shared 
several common developments with Pre-Proto-Celtic and Pre-Proto-Italic. 

The conclusions reached by Ringe and his colleagues are both sober and 
persuasive. Consequently, it is their views on the subgrouping of the Indo-European 
daughter languages that are followed in this book. 


2.2. KARTVELIAN 


Kartvelian (also referred to as South Caucasian), which is one of the three 
indigenous language families of the Caucasus Mountains, includes the following 
languages: Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan. These languages fall into two 
main groupings, namely, Svan, on the one hand, and Georgian, Laz, and 
Mingrelian, on the other. Laz and Mingrelian, in turn, form the Zan subbranch. 
Svan preserves many archaic features. Except for Laz, which is spoken in Turkey, 
and the Ingilouri dialect of Georgian, which is spoken in Azerbaijan, the Kartvelian 
languages are spoken in the westernmost parts of the Caucasus Mountains within 
the borders of the Republic of Georgia (5535600»39c»o). 

The Kartvelian family tree may be represented as follows (cf. Tuite 1997:4; 
Schmidt 1962:13; Hewitt 1995:2; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:20; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:5; Fáhnrich 2007:5; Klimov 1969:46): 


Proto-Kartvelian 


Svan Laz Mingrelian Georgian 
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Georgian, which has its own distinctive alphabet, has a literary tradition going back 
1500 years, the earliest text being a translation of the Bible dating from the 5th 
century CE, only fragments of which still exist. The early literature was exclusively 
religious, and it was only with the so-called “Golden Age” (12th century CE) that 
secular literature began to appear. There are a number of Georgian dialects, which 
differ not only in vocabulary and phonology but also in morphology and syntax. 

A notable feature of Kartvelian phonology is the existence of complex 
consonant clusters — Georgian, for example, tolerates 740 initial clusters, which 
can have upwards of six members (Fáhnrich 1993:20 lists eight), and 244 final 
clusters. In Svan, on the other hand, initial consonant clusters are far less complex 
than in Georgian, while final clusters can be far more complex. Old Georgian had 
both voiceless and glottalized uvular stops, but only the glottalized member is 
retained in Modern Georgian. Both are still found in Svan. Unlike Georgian, Svan 
does not distinguish /v/ and /w/ as distinct phonemes — it only has /w/. 

Morphologically, the Kartvelian languages are all highly inflected; Georgian, 
for example, has six basic grammatical cases as well as eleven secondary cases. A 
notable characteristic of noun declension is the distinction of ergative and 
absolutive cases; the ergative case is used to mark the subject of transitive verbs, 
while the absolutive case is used to mark direct objects and the subject of 
intransitive verbs. It is the dative case, however, that is used to mark the subject of 
so-called "inverted verbs". There are several other departures from canonical 
ergative-type constructions, so much so in Mingrelian, for instance, that this 
language no longer possesses any true ergative features. Adjectives normally 
precede the nouns they modify. Postpositions are the rule. Verb morphology is 
particularly complicated — for example, Tuite (2004:978— 981) lists thirteen 
distinctive functional elements that may be arrayed around a given verb root in 
Early Georgian, though they may not all appear simultaneously (Fáhnrich 1994:78 
lists twenty-three elements, including the root); the overall scheme is as follows: 


Preverb with more or less predictable directional meaning 
Preverb mo- (‘hither’) 

Preverbial clitic 

Morphological object prefix 

Morphological subject prefix 

Character or version vowel (German Charaktervokal) 


ROOT 


7. Passive/inchoative or causative suffix 

8. Plural absolutive suffix 

9. Series marker (or “present/future stem formant") 
10. Imperfect stem suffix 

11. Tense/mood vowel 

12. Person/number suffix 

13. Postposed clitics 


SO de us Ego 


Syntactically, the predominant word order is SOV, though SVO is not uncommon. 
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2.3. AFRASIAN 


Afrasian (also called Afroasiatic, Hamito-Semitic, Semito-Hamitic, Erythraic, and 
Lisramic) includes the following branches: Semitic, Egyptian, (Libyco-)Berber, 
Cushitic, Omotic, Chadic, and Ongota (for an attempt at subgrouping, see Chapter 
7, §7.15, of this book). Except for Semitic, all of the Afrasian languages are found 
in northern and eastern Africa. In ancient times, Semitic was primarily located in 
the Near East, but Muslim conquests beginning in the 7th century CE have spread a 
single Semitic language, namely, Arabic, across the greater part of northern Africa, 
where it has totally replaced Egyptian (Coptic) as a spoken language and has 
greatly restricted, but has not totally supplanted Berber, which is still spoken across 
northern Africa. Though no longer spoken, Coptic is still used as the liturgical 
language of the Christian Coptic Church in Egypt. It is estimated that there are at 
least 375 languages in the family, including several important extinct languages. 

The following chronology may be established for the branching off of the 
various branches of Afrasian (cf. Ehret 1995:483—490): Omotic, which appears to 
contain many distinctive features, must have been the first branch to split from the 
rest of the Afrasian speech community. The next split was between Cushitic on the 
one hand and Chadic, Egyptian, Berber, and Semitic on the other. Finally, Chadic 
split off, followed by Egyptian and Berber (cf. BlaZek to appear for details). Within 
Semitic, Akkadian is the most archaic language as a whole, though Arabic 
preserves the original phonological structure better than any of the other Semitic 
languages. Tuareg is usually viewed as the most conservative Berber language, as 
are Beja (also called Bedawye) and Saho-Afar within Cushitic. 

The study of Afrasian as a whole is still not far advanced. Several branches, 
such as Semitic and Egyptian, for example, have written records going back many 
millennia and have been scientifically investigated rather thoroughly, while other 
Afrasian languages are scarcely even known. Egyptian, whose earliest inscriptions 
date from about 3400 BCE, and Akkadian, whose earliest inscription dates from the 
reign of King Lugalzagesi of Uruk (roughly 2352 to 2327 BCE), were the 
languages of great civilizations of antiquity, while Hebrew and Arabic are the 
liturgical languages of Judaism and Islam respectively. The Semitic languages 
exhibit great internal consistency as a group, with fairly straightforward 
correspondences in morphology, with close resemblance in their phonological 
systems, and with a large common vocabulary. In contrast, the internal divisions in 
the other branches, except for Egyptian, of course, which is a single language, are 
far more pronounced. 

Proto-Afrasian was most likely highly inflected. It is simply not possible, 
however, given the present level of knowledge, to reconstruct the morphological 
structure of the parent language in detail, though some common features (such as 
the distinction of grammatical gender, the existence of two verbal conjugation 
systems, at least one of which, namely, the prefix conjugation, probably goes back 
to Proto-Afrasian, and a common set of pronominal stems) have been noted. 

The Afrasian daughter languages are extremely diverse typologically. Some 
have complex phonological systems, including tones, while others do not. Some 
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have intricate inflectional systems, while others do not. Syntactically, the classical 
Semitic languages, Egyptian, and the Berber languages are VSO, the majority of the 
Cushitic languages are SOV, and most Chadic languages are SVO. For more 
information, cf. especially Frajzyngier—Shay (eds.) 2012 and D. Cohen (ed.) 1988. 


2.4. URALIC-YUKAGHIR 


As the name implies, Uralic-Yukaghir has two divisions, namely, Uralic and 
Yukaghir. Yukaghir consists of a single branch, while Uralic is divided into Finno- 
Ugrian (also called Finno-Ugric) and Samoyed. There are about 30 Uralic 
languages. The internal subgrouping of the Uralic languages is still not fully settled. 
Finno-Ugrian is thought to have become separated from Samoyed some time 
between 4,000 to 2,000 BCE. Yukaghir is located in northeastern Siberia, while 
Uralic languages are spread across northern Eurasia, from Scandinavia and central 
Europe in the west to north-central Siberia east of the Ural Mountains in the east. 

Hungarian is the first Uralic language for which there are written records. 
Though the first printed text did not appear until 1527, Hungarian words are cited 
as early as the 9th and 10th centuries CE in Arabic and Byzantine documents. 
Finnish literature did not begin until 1548, with a translation of the Bible. An 
Estonian translation of the Bible first appeared in 1632. Yukaghir has no written 
literature. 

Morphologically, the Uralic languages are predominantly agglutinating, though 
many of the modern languages, especially Estonian, which has innovated 
considerably, have deviated from the original type. Proto-Uralic nominal inflection 
had at least three numbers (singular, dual, and plural), two grammatical cases 
(accusative and genitive), and three local cases (dative, locative, and ablative). Verb 
morphology distinguished two conjugational types, namely, subjective and 
objective. A large number of suffixes existed, each with its own distinctive 
morphological function. The original syntactic structure seems to have been SOV, 
and this is fairly well preserved in the modern Samoyed and Ob-Ugric languages 
(Ostyak [Xanty] and Vogul [Mansi]) and Cheremis (Mari). The basic word order in 
the other languages is SVO, though, as a general rule, word order in all of the 
Uralic languages is rather flexible. Hungarian stands apart, word order being 
determined here more by topic-comment considerations than in the other Uralic 
languages, so that neither SOV nor SVO can be said to be dominant. 

Yukaghir is also basically agglutinating, though a certain amount of fusion has 
taken place in the verb. There are few prefixes but numerous suffixes. Postpositions 
are the rule. Syntactically, the basic word order is SOV. 


2.5. ELAMO-DRAVIDIAN 


Dravidian has four branches: South Dravidian, South-Central Dravidian, Central 
Dravidian, and North Dravidian. Though the vast majority of Dravidian languages 
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are concentrated in southern India, there are also pockets of Dravidian in northern 
India, in Pakistan, in Nepal, in northern and eastern Sri Lanka, and on the Maldive 
Islands. At least 25 Dravidian languages are spoken. There is still uncertainty over 
the subgrouping of several languages. Elamite, which is now extinct, was located 
primarily in southwestern Iran in the vicinity of the Zagros Mountains as well as the 
adjacent plains of Khuzistan and to the south along the coast of the Persian Gulf. 
There is good reason to believe that Elamite once occupied all or nearly all of the 
Iranian plateau. The inscriptions of the Indus Valley (Harappan) Civilization may 
have been written in an early Dravidian language (cf. Bonta 2010 and 2015; 
Fairservis 1992:14—23; Parpola 1994; but see Zide—Zvelebil [eds.] 1976 for a 
critical assessment of attempts to decipher the Indus Valley script), though other 
possibilities cannot be entirely ruled out (cf. Witzel 1999; Farmer—Sproat—Witzel 
2004). 

The earliest Elamite text is the “Treaty of Naram-Sin", which dates from before 
2200 BCE. After that, only cuneiform texts composed in a slightly deviant form of 
Akkadian are found until around 1300 BCE, when Elamite cuneiform texts begin to 
appear. The literature of the Dravidian languages, especially Tamil, is enormous. In 
addition to Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu are fully-developed literary 
languages, while the remaining Dravidian languages have extensive oral traditions. 
The oldest Tamil literature probably dates from around the 2nd or 3rd centuries CE. 

Morphologically, the Dravidian languages are agglutinating. The basic root 
type was monosyllabic, though there is some indication that an extremely small 
number of bisyllabic roots may have to be reconstructed at the Proto-Dravidian 
level as well. This is, however, by no means certain, and it is best at present to 
regard Proto-Dravidian roots as exclusively monosyllabic. Inflectional 
categorization was achieved by means of suffixes added directly to the lexical roots 
or to the lexical roots extended by means of derivational suffixes. Prefixes were not 
used. Any vowel, long or short, could appear in a root, but only a, i, or u could 
appear in a suffix. Two basic parts of speech were differentiated in Proto- 
Dravidian: (A) nominals, which included nouns and adjectives, and (B) verbs. 
Nouns were inflected for case, person, number, and gender. Eight cases 
(nominative, accusative, sociative, dative, genitive, instrumental, locative, and 
ablative), two numbers (singular and plural), and two genders (animate and 
inanimate) are assumed to have existed in Proto-Dravidian. There were separate 
first person plural inclusive and exclusive pronouns. Verbs were inflected for tense 
and person. There were two tenses (past and non-past) and two moods (modal and 
indicative). Indeclinables existed as a separate stem type distinct from nouns and 
verbs. Syntactically, the basic word order was SOV. 

Elamite was also agglutinating. Three basic parts of speech were differentiated: 
(A) verbs, (B) nominals, and (C) indeclinables. The basic verbal stem form was 
(C)VC(V). Grammatical categorization was achieved by means of suffixation. In 
the nominal stems, case relationships were mostly indicated by the use of 
postpositions. Verb morphology was extremely simple. Word order structure was 
SOV. Cf. Grillot-Susini 1987; Hinz—Koch 1987; Khacikjan 1998; Paper 1955; 
McAlpin 1981; Reiner 1969; Stolper 2004. 
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2.6. ALTAIC 


Altaic has at least three branches: Mongolian, (Manchu-)Tungus, and (Chuvash-) 
Turkic. Mongolian languages are spoken in Mongolia proper, in northern China in 
the so-called “Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region”, in eastern Siberia in areas 
bordering on Mongolia, (Kalmyk) in Russia on the northwestern shores of the 
Caspian Sea, and (Moghol) in Afghanistan; (Manchu-)Tungus languages are 
spoken in eastern Siberia and (Manchu) in northeastern China in what was formerly 
known as Manchuria, but which is now divided between the provinces of 
Heilongjiang, Jilin, and Liaoning and the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region (Néi 
Méngü Zizhiqü) and is populated mostly by ethnic Chinese (Han); and (Chuvash-) 
Turkic languages are spoken in a large, discontinuous band, stretching from Turkey 
in the west, across Central Asia and western China in the middle, and on to 
northeastern Siberia in the east. Some specialists consider Korean and Japanese- 
Ryukyuan (Japonic) to be related to the above languages. The term “Transeurasian” 
has recently been coined to take into account Korean and Japanese-Ryukyuan. 

The oldest Turkic texts are the Orkhon inscriptions of the Kül-Tegin stele, 
written in a type of runic and dating from 735 CE. The earliest Mongolian 
inscription is only five lines long and mentions the nephew of the warrior-ruler 
Genghis Khan (Chinggis Qagan) (1162—1227 CE). The longest early literary work 
in Mongolian is The Secret History of the Mongols (Mongyol-un niyuca tobcayan), 
an imperial chronicle written in Uighur script and thought to date from around 1240 
CE. Few documents in Mongolian have survived from the period between the 
composition of that chronicle and the 17th century. Beginning with the 17th 
century, however, a rich Buddhist and historical literature began to appear. The 
language of that literature is known as Written Mongolian. There is an extensive 
literature in Manchu, but most of it is of relatively late origin and consists mainly of 
translations from Chinese sources. 

The phonological systems of the Altaic languages are comparatively 
uncomplicated. Vowel harmony is a common phonological characteristic, though in 
the (Chuvash-)Turkic and Mongolian branches, it is based on a front ~ back 
contrast, while in the (Manchu-)Tungus branch, it is based on a high ~ low contrast. 
It is difficult to reconstruct the common Altaic morphological system in detail since 
there are deep differences among the descendant languages (the resemblances are 
more observable in vocabulary and syntax), though there are indeed a few common 
morphological elements, and all of the Altaic languages belong to the same type. 
Morphologically, the Altaic languages are typically agglutinating in structure. 
Though all Altaic languages make extensive use of suffixes, only a few of them are 
common to all three branches, one notable common feature here being the use of 
possessive suffixes. Nouns and verbs are clearly differentiated, though not as 
sharply as in Indo-European. There is a common stock of pronominal stems, and all 
Altaic languages use postpositions. Syntactically, the original structure was SOV, 
and this is well preserved in the modern languages, especially the Turkic languages, 
which are fairly strict in this regard, while more flexibility is found in the 
Mongolian and (Manchu-)Tungus languages. 
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2.7. CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi-Kamchatkan family includes the following languages: Chukchi, 
Koryak, Kerek, Alyutor, and Kamchadal (also called Itelmen or Itelmic). Koryak, 
Kerek, and Alyutor are extremely close as a group, and these, in turn, are close to 
Chukchi. Kamchadal, which is now on the verge of extinction, stands apart from the 
others. The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are found in the extreme northeast 
corner of Siberia in the Chukotka and Kamchatka peninsulas. Though written 
languages were developed for Chukchi, Koryak, and Kamchadal in the 1930’s, only 
Chukchi is still being used in publications and education. 

Chukchi consonantism is fairly simple, there being only 14 distinct consonant 
phonemes, while that of Koryak is more complex than Chukchi, and that of 
Kamchadal is even more complex than either Chukchi or Koryak, containing both 
plain and glottalized stops, voiced and voiceless fricatives, and three lateral 
phonemes. A notable characteristic of Chukchi phonology is a system of vowel 
harmony based on a height contrast. In this system, vowels are classified as either 
“dominant” (e, a, o) or “recessive” (i, e, u) — note that the vowel e appears in both 
series. The presence of a dominant vowel in any morpheme in a word conditions 
the change of any recessive vowels in the word to their corresponding dominant 
counterparts. A similar system is partially preserved in Koryak. 

The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are agglutinating. In Chukchi, however, 
some fusion has occurred, particularly in the verb. Chukchi nouns distinguish 
singular from plural. There are relatively few cases. Typical of the Chukotian 
branch is case marking of subjects and direct objects on the basis of an ergative- 
absolutive system (cf. Fortescue 2005:426). Chukchi and Koryak also exhibit a 
certain degree of incorporation, though it is not as extensively used as in Eskimo- 
Aleut. Verbs clearly distinguish between transitive and intransitive, with the 
ergative being used in conjunction with transitive verbs. Chukchi employs 
postpositions exclusively. Chukchi word order is rather free, with OV being slightly 
more predominant than VO. 


2.8. GILYAK 


Gilyak (also called Nivkh) is usually considered to be a single language, but the two 
main dialects, namely, the Amur dialect, on the one hand, and the Sakhalin (or 
Eastern) dialect, on the other, are not mutually intelligible. Of the two, the Sakhalin 
dialect is more archaic. The Gilyaks are found on the lower reaches of the Amur 
River and on Sakhalin Island. Though a written language was developed for the 
Amur dialect in the 1930's, next to nothing has appeared in it. 

Gilyak tolerates highly complex consonant clusters. Furthermore, initial 
consonants undergo various alternations, which are conditioned both by the final 
segment of the preceding word and by syntactical considerations. In contrast, the 
vowel system is fairly simple. 
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Gilyak morphology is typologically similar to that found in the Altaic 
languages. Noun morphology is uncomplicated. Only a few cases are distinguished, 
including several basic spatial cases. Singular and plural are also distinguished. A 
system of numeral classifiers has been developed. In the pronouns, there are 
separate forms for first person dual and plural, while the first person plural, in turn, 
has a distinction between inclusive (mer) and exclusive (727). Verb morphology is 
also simple, though one notable feature worth mentioning is the wide range of non- 
finite gerunds that can occur. Gilyak possesses postpositions but no prepositions. 
Basic word order structure is SOV. 


2.9. ESKIMO-ALEUT 


As the name implies, Eskimo-Aleut has two branches: Eskimo and Aleut. The Aleut 
dialects are mutually intelligible. However, this is not the case with the Eskimo 
dialects. Two main Eskimo dialect groups are distinguished, namely, Yupik and 
Inuit (also called Inupiaq). Yupik speakers are concentrated in southwestern 
Alaska, beginning at Norton Sound and extending southward along the western and 
southern coasts and inland. An extremely small enclave of Yupik speakers is found 
in northeastern Siberia as well. Inuit speakers are found north of Norton Sound all 
the way to the northern coast of Alaska and extending eastward across all of the 
northernmost parts of Canada and on into Greenland. Aleut is spoken on the 
Aleutian Islands and the Commander Islands. 

The Proto-Eskimo vowel system was relatively simple (Proto-Eskimo had only 
four vowels: *i, *a, *u, *2 — phonemic length probably did not exist), while the 
consonant system resembled that of Proto-Uralic. The phonological systems found 
in the Eskimo dialects are far more complex than that of Proto-Eskimo. In contrast, 
Aleut phonology is less complicated. Nouns differentiate between singular, dual, 
and plural. The case system is reminiscent of that found in Chukchi-Kamchatkan, 
though it differs by using suffixes to indicate the plural. The verb makes no tense 
distinctions but has four moods and separate transitive and intransitive 
conjugations. The absolutive case is used as the subject of intransitive verbs and as 
the direct object of transitive verbs, while a different case is used as the subject of 
transitive verbs. Conjunctions and other particles are absent in most Eskimo 
dialects. A notable characteristic is that incorporation has been developed to such 
an extent that whole phrases may be expressed in a single word. 


2.10. ETRUSCAN 


Etruscan was spoken in central and northern Italy. Its earliest texts date from the 7th 
century BCE, and it probably ceased to be a spoken language around the first half 
of the first century CE, being replaced by Latin. It was written in a special alphabet 
derived from Greek. There are about 13,000 Etruscan inscriptions currently known, 
most of which are found on tombs and sarcophagi or on artifacts. These inscriptions 
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are extremely short, repetitive, and formulaic in nature. A few longer texts also 
exist, such as the Pyrgi quasi-bilingual (Etruscan and Phoenician) discovered in 
1964. Unfortunately, no literary texts have survived. Though there still remain 
problems, the majority of what has survived can be read and understood. Several 
developmental stages and regional variants can be observed in the texts. 

Etruscan is now known to be related to the poorly-attested Lemnian (spoken on 
the island of Lemnos) and to Raetic (spoken in northeastern Italy in present-day 
Tyrol). Together, they form the Tyrrhenian language family. 

The Etruscan phonological system was composed of plain voiceless stops, 
voiceless aspirates, and fricatives, as well as two nasals (m and n), two liquids (/ 
and r), and h. There were no voiced stops. There were only four vowels (a, e, i, u). 

Etruscan was an inflectional language. Though there probably was no 
grammatical gender, special suffixes were used to indicate females. Etruscan nouns 
and adjectives distinguished several cases as well as two numbers (singular and 
plural). Verb morphology is not as well known due to the nature of the material that 
has survived. 


2.11. SUMERIAN 


Sumerian, which is now extinct, was spoken in southern Iraq, extending from 
around Babylon in its northernmost limits to the tip of the Persian Gulf in the south. 
From the time of the earliest texts, several dialects can be distinguished — the two 
most important dialects are called eme-gir,, and eme-sal (eme means ‘speech, 
language’) by the Sumerians themselves. Moreover, during the three thousand or so 
years in which Sumerian was recorded, several distinct stages of development can 
be discerned — Old Sumerian, Neo-Sumerian, Old Babylonian Sumerian, etc. As 
noted in the previous chapter, Sumerian is not a Nostratic daughter language but is 
distantly related to Nostratic. 

The earliest Sumerian inscriptions date from around 3200 BCE, though the 
oldest intelligible literary texts date from about 2600 BCE, and the language was 
probably still spoken as late as the 3rd century BCE. The Sumerian writing system 
was based exclusively on the cuneiform syllabary, which exhibits several marked 
stages of development over the course of Sumerian literary history. 

Though the Sumerian phonological system was simple, there are still many 
uncertainties about underlying phonemic distinctions. For example, the traditional 
transcription shows a voiced ~ voiceless contrast in the stops, but this may well 
have been a voiceless unaspirated ~ voiceless aspirated contrast instead. There is 
still not, even after more than a century of intensive study, widespread agreement 
among experts in the field on many fundamental questions of Sumerian grammar. 
Nevertheless, the overall structure is reasonably clear. Morphologically, Sumerian 
was an agglutinating language. Three word classes were distinguished: (A) nouns, 
(B) verbs, and (C) adjectives. Though grammatical gender in the strictest sense did 
not exist, nouns fell into two classes, namely, animate and inanimate, which were 
only differentiated in 3rd person actor verbal and possessive pronoun affixes and in 
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the relative pronoun. Ten cases and two numbers (singular and plural) were 
distinguished. The plural was indicated either by means of the suffix -ene, which 
was used only with animate nouns, or by reduplication. In later texts, the plural 
could also be indicated by the form hi-a, which was used with inanimate nouns and 
which was originally an independent word meaning ‘mixed, various, unspecified’, 
or by -me-es, which was properly the enclitic copula with plural suffix. Sumerian 
differentiated between ergative and absolutive in nouns. In pronouns, however, the 
patterning was that of a nominative-accusative system. Sumerian verbs were formed 
by adding various prefixes and/or affixes directly to the verbal root. Verbal 
constructions fell into one of two categories, namely, finite forms or non-finite 
forms. Finite verbal stems distinguished three conjugational types: (A) the 
intransitive conjugation, (B) the transitive hamtu conjugation, and (C) the transitive 
mari conjugation. Intransitive forms were noted by means of pronominal suffixes, 
while transitive forms were noted by means of either prefixes, suffixes, or both. The 
basic word order structure was SOV. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


3.1. AUGUST SCHLEICHER 


Although the comparative-historical study of the Indo-European languages did not 
begin with August Schleicher, he was the first to attempt, in the first volume (1861 
[4th edition 1876]) of his (in English translation) Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages, to reconstruct the phonological system 
of the Indo-European parent language. Earlier scholars — especially Rasmus Rask 
and Jacob Grimm — had worked out the fundamental sound correspondences 
between the various daughter languages, and the need to reconstruct the 
phonological system of the parent language had been recognized as early as 1837 
by Theodor Benfey, but no one prior to Schleicher had actually undertaken the task. 
Schleicher’s reconstruction is as follows (1876:10 and 11): 


unaspirated aspirated spirants nasals | r-sound 
voiceless voiced voiced voiceless voiced | voiced | voiced 
Guttural k g gh 
Palatal j 
Lingual r 
Dental t d dh S n 
Bilabial p b bh M 


Original Vowel First Increment Second Increment 


a-grade a ata=aa a-aa- aa 
i-grade i ati =ai a+ai =4l 
u-grade u atu-au a + au = āu 


3.2. THE NEOGRAMMARIAN PERIOD 


Schleicher’s reconstruction remained the accepted standard until the late 1870’s, 
when a series of brilliant discoveries were made in rapid succession (cf. Delbriick 
1974:55—61; Pedersen 1931:277—310): 
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1. First, there was the discovery of “The Law of Palatals" (Das Palatalgesetz) (cf. 
Collinge 1985:133—142; Pedersen 1931:277—282), which established the 
antiquity of the vowel systems found in Greek and Latin and recognized, for 
the first time, that the Sanskrit vowel system was an innovation in which earlier 
*é, *6, *a had merged into d. This realization also led to the reconstruction of 
three distinct series of tectals (gutturals) in Proto-Indo-European: (1) palatals: 
*K, *6, *h; (2) the so-called “pure velars”: *q, *g, *gh; and (3) labiovelars: 
*qu. *qu. *quh. 

2. The next major discovery was that Proto-Indo-European had syllabic nasals 
and liquids: *m, *n, *#, *p, *], *r (cf. Pedersen 1931:283—285). 

3. Following these discoveries, the system of vowel gradation (Ablaut) became 
clear, and the original patterning was worked out in precise detail (cf. Pedersen 
1931:285—290; Fortson 2004:73—76 and 2010:79—83; Meillet 1964:153— 
168; Beekes 1995:164—167 and 2011:174—178; Hübschmann 1885:71—180; 
Brugmann 1904:138—150; Szemerényi 1990:86—97; Clackson 2007:71—75). 

4. Finally, Verner's Law (cf. Collinge 1985:203—216; Pedersen 1931:282—283) 
explained several annoying exceptions to the expected developments of the 
earlier voiceless stops in Proto-Germanic. First, the voiceless stops became 
voiceless fricatives in Proto-Germanic: *p, *t, *k, *kv  *f, *0, *» *vw. Then, 
at a later date, these voiceless fricatives became the voiced fricatives *f, *Ó, *y, 
*yw respectively except (A) initially and (B), in some cases, medially between 
vowels. The problem was that both voiceless and voiced fricatives appeared 
medially between vowels, and the choice between voiceless fricatives, on the 
one hand, and voiced fricatives, on the other hand, appeared to be entirely 
random. What Verner figured out was that the patterning was tied to the 
original position of the accent — the voiceless fricatives appeared medially 
between vowels when the accent had originally fallen on the contiguous 
preceding syllable. If the accent had originally fallen on any other syllable, 
however, voiced fricatives appeared. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the phonological system reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians was widely accepted as being a fairly accurate representation of 
what had existed in Proto-Indo-European. To this day, the Neogrammarian system, 
or slightly modified versions thereof, commands a great deal of respect and has 
many defenders. 

The Neogrammarian reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system, which was arrived at through strict adherence to the principle that sound 
laws admit no exceptions, was notable for its large inventory of stops and its 
extremely small inventory of fricatives. The stop system consists of a four-way 
contrast of (A) plain voiceless stops ~ (B) voiceless aspirated stops — (C) plain 
voiced stops ~ (D) voiced aspirated stops. This system is extremely close to the 
phonological system of Old Indic (cf. for example, Gonda 1966:9; Mayrhofer 
1972:17). Actually, there were two competing versions of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system at this time: (A) the German system (cf. Brugmann 1904:52; 
Hirt 1921—1927.1:198—337, 1I:1—230), which was phonetically based, and (B) 
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the French system (cf. Meillet 1964:82—145), which was phonologically based (cf. 
Szemerényi 1972:122). It must be pointed out that, in spite of its wide acceptance, a 
small group of scholars has, from time to time, questioned the validity of the 
Neogrammarian reconstruction, at least in part (for a discussion of some of the 
opposing views, cf. Hopper 1977b:57—72 and Szemerényi 1972:122—136). 
Brugmann's (1897:92—93, 1904:52, and 1905:54) reconstruction is as follows: 


Monophthongs: e o a i u ə 
e [9 a H u 
Diphthongs: el oi ai oi eu ou au ou 
ei oi al eu ou au 
Semivowels: 1 u G ?) 
Liquids and Nasals: 1 r m n ñ p 
Syllabic Liquids and Nasals: I m n a p 
I i à 85 8 p 
Occlusives: p ph b bh (bilabial) 
t th d dh (dental) 
k kh g gh (palatal) 
q qh g gh (pure velar) 
qu quh qu geh (labiovelar) 
Spirants: s sh Z zh b bh [U óh 


Brugmann reconstructed five short vowels and five long vowels plus a reduced 
vowel, the so-called “schwa indogermanicum" (also called “schwa primum"), 
written *a, which alternated with so-called “original” long vowels. A full set of 
diphthongs was posited as well. Finally, the system contained the semivowels * 
and *u, a series of plain and aspirated spirants, several nasals, and the liquids */ and 
*r. The nasals and liquids were unique in their ability to function as syllabics or 
nonsyllabics, depending upon their environment. They were nonsyllabic (A) when 
between vowels or initially before vowels, (B) when preceded by a vowel and 
followed by a consonant, and (C) when preceded by a consonant and followed by a 
vowel. The syllabic forms arose in early Proto-Indo-European when the stress- 
conditioned loss of former contiguous vowels left them between two nonsyllabics. 

It should be noted here that the Proto-Indo-European vowels were subject to 
various alternations that were partially correlated with the positioning of the accent 
within a word. These vowel alternations served to indicate different types of 
grammatical formations. The most common alternation was the interchange 
between the vowels *e and *o in a given syllable. There was also an alternation 
among lengthened-grade vowels, normal-grade vowels, and reduced-grade and/or 
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zero-grade vowels (for details, cf. Anttila 1969; Brugmann 1904:138—150; Fortson 
2004:73—76 and 2010:79—83; Hirt 1900; Hübschmann 1885). 

Hirt's reconstruction (1900; 1902:73 and 131; 1921—1927, vol. I:198—337 
and vol. II) is close to that of Brugmann: 


I. The Indo-European consonant system according to Hirt: 


a” ns v o g A o b 
Place of U 9 R S s| 22] Be 3 
aba E 25 5 SE | BH] 2s z 
Articulation 5 9 5. 2 $ &|288 28 Z 
aM Ral- 4| Se |7E 
Labial p ph b bh — — m 
? ? 
Dental t th d dh p j 0 n 
Palatal k kh g gh — I fi 
Pure Velar k kh g gh — — p 
Labialzed Velar kw khw gv gh" 
Also: r, 1, j, w 
II. The Indo-European vowel system according to Hirt: 
Monophthongs: e o 
e 0 a 
Diphthongs: ei oi ai eu ou au 
ēi 61 ai eu ou au 
Reduced-grade: piurlm n (s bw br bl bm bn) 


Meillet's reconstruction differs from those of Brugmann and Hirt in several 
important respects. First, Meillet (1964:91—95) reconstructs only two guttural 
(tectal) series, namely, palatals and labiovelars — he does not recognize a separate 
pure velar series. Specifically, he notes that the cases in which velars in the centum 
languages correspond to velars in the satom languages occur in certain specific 
environments: (A) before *a; (B) before *r; (C) after *s; and (D) at the end of roots, 
especially after *u. Meillet sums up his discussion of the gutturals by noting that the 
velars were simply preserved in certain positions and palatalized in others. 
Brugmann posited a separate series of voiceless aspirates for Proto-Indo- 
European on the basis of an extremely small, and somewhat controversial, set of 
correspondences from Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Greek. In the other daughter 
languages, the voiceless aspirates and plain voiceless stops have the same treatment, 
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except that *kh appears to have became x in a small number of examples in Slavic 
— however, these examples are better explained as borrowings from Iranian rather 
than as due to regular developments in Slavic (cf. Carlton 1991:95). As early as 
1891, in a paper read before the Société de Linguistique de Paris, the Swiss scholar 
Ferdinand de Saussure suggested that the voiceless aspirates might have had a 
secondary origin, arising from earlier clusters of plain voiceless stop plus a 
following “coefficient sonantique". This idea was taken up by Meillet (1964:90— 
91), who pointed out the great rarity of the voiceless aspirates, noting in particular 
that the dental voiceless aspirate *th often appears to be the result of aspiration of a 
plain voiceless dental by a following *a: *t + *a > *th, at least in Sanskrit. Current 
thinking on the part of the overwhelming majority of linguists is that the series of 
voiceless aspirates (*ph, *th, *kh, *qh, *q"h) reconstructed by Brugmann and other 
Neogrammarians for the Indo-European parent language should be removed, being 
secondarily derived in the individual daughter languages (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:39 for references). The main opponent of this view was Oswald Szemerényi, 
who argued for the reinstatement of the voiceless aspirates and, consequently, for a 
return to the four-stop system (plain voiceless ~ voiceless aspirated ~ plain voiced ~ 
voiced aspirated) of the Neogrammarians. We will return to this problem later. 

Especially noteworthy is Meillet’s (1964:105—126) treatment of the resonants. 
Here, he considers *i and *u to be the syllabic allophones of *y (Brugmann’s */) 
and *w (Brugmann's *y) respectively and classes them with the resonants, thus: 
*if*y, *ul*w, *m/*m, *n/*n, *r/*r, *I/*]. that is to say that he does not consider *i 
and *u to be independent phonemic entities. The diphthongs are analyzed by 
Meillet (1964:110—118) as clusters of (A) vowel plus nonsyllabic resonant and (B) 
nonsyllabic resonant plus vowel. 

Meillet's (1964:82— 145) reconstruction may be represented as follows: 


Vowels: e o a 
e [o a 

Resonants: iy uw mm mn rr 1 ə 

Occlusives: p ph b bh (bilabial) 
t th d dh (dental) 
k, k,h £i gh (palatal) 


kw kwh g" gwh (labiovelar) 


Sibilant: S 


3.3. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TO 1970 


In 1878, Ferdinand de Saussure attempted to show that so-called "original" long 
vowels were to be derived from earlier sequences of short vowel plus a following 
“coefficient sonantique". In 1927, Jerzy Kuryłowicz and Albert Cuny separately 
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demonstrated that reflexes of de Saussure’s “coefficients sonantiques” were 
preserved in Hittite. On this basis, a series of consonantal phonemes, commonly 
called “laryngeals”, was then posited for Proto-Indo-European. Kurytowicz, in 
particular, set up four laryngeals, which he wrote *2,, *2, *a,, *a,. The vast 
majority of scholars currently accept some form of this theory, though there is still 
no general agreement on the number of laryngeals to be reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European or on their probable phonetic values (for information about the 
Laryngeal Theory, cf. Bammesberger 1984; Jonsson 1978; Keiler 1970; Kellens 
1990; Lindeman 1997; Sturtevant 1942; Winter [ed.] 1965; Vennemann [ed.] 1989). 
The following phonetic values may be assigned to the laryngeals (for details, cf. 
Chapter 4, §4.1): 


*Qa = Glottal stop /?/ 

*, = Voiceless and voiced multiply-articulated pharyngeal/laryngeal 
fricatives /hh/ and /{fi/ 

*9, = Voiceless and voiced multiply-articulated pharyngeal/laryngeal 
fricatives /hh/ and /{fi/ 

*a = Voiceless glottal fricative /h/ 


With the reduction of the gutturals to two series, the removal of the traditional 
voiceless aspirates, the reanalysis of the diphthongs as clusters of vowel plus 
nonsyllabic resonant and nonsyllabic resonant plus vowel, and the addition of 
laryngeals, we arrive at the system of Lehmann (1952:99): 


1. Obstruents: p t k kw 
b d g pY 
bh dh gh gwh 

S 

2. Resonants: m n 
w rl y 

3. Vowels: e ao. 
tear oo w 

4. Laryngeals: x y h ? 


Now, the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates creates a problem from a 
typological point of view. Data collected from the study of a great number of the 
world’s languages have failed to turn up any systems in which voiced aspirates are 
added to the pair plain voiceless stop ~ plain voiced stop unless there are also 
corresponding voiceless aspirated stops in the system (cf. Jakobson 1971[1957]: 
528; Martinet 1970:115; Pericliev 2008). This is an important point, affecting the 
entire structure of the traditional reconstruction. In order to explain this imbalance, 
several scholars have sought typological parallels with systems such as those found, 
for example, in the Indonesian language Javanese. In these rare systems, there is a 
three-way contrast, sometimes described as (A) plain (unaspirated) voiceless ~ (B) 
voiced ~ (C) “voiced aspirated”: /T/ ~ /D/ ~ /Dh/. However, this interpretation is 
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based upon a lack of understanding of the phonetics involved. Series (C) in such 
systems is, in reality, voiceless with breathy release — something like /ti/ — and 
not true “voiced aspirated” (cf. Maddieson 1984:207; Weiss 2009b:23). Regarding 
the so-called “voiced aspirates” of Bario Kelabit, Blust (2013:183) notes: 


Bario Kelabit has a second series of voiced obstruents b^, d^, e^ that begin 
voiced and end voiceless, with variable voiceless onset to the following vowel, 
as in tab’uh [t$bphuh] ‘sugarcane’, idhun [?ídthog] ‘nose’, or ugay [?ügkhog] 
*spin without wobbling, of a top'. These segments thus differ from the fully 
voiced murmured stops of Hindi or other Indo Aryan languages that are still 
sometimes called *voiced aspirates'. Phonetically the Kelabit voiced aspirates 
occur only word-medially following a stressed vowel. 


As we have seen from the preceding discussion, Lehmann’s reconstruction is 
problematical from a typological point of view. However, from a purely structural 
point of view, it presents an accurate analysis of Proto-Indo-European phonological 
patterning. 

The reconstructions of the Proto-Indo-European consonant system found in 
most of the standard handbooks are based upon Lehmann's system (cf. Adrados— 
Bernabé—Mendoza 2010.1:148; Clackson 2007:34; Clackson—Horrocks 2007:7; 
Fortson 2010:56; Kapovié 2017b:13; Lejeune 1972:28; Mallory—Adams 1997:459; 
Meier-Brügger 2010:202; Meiser 2006:27; Melchert 1994a:46; Ringe 2006:6; Rix 
1992:29; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:75—91; Shevelov 1964:26; Sihler 1995:135; Tichy 
2006:23; Watkins 1998:34; Weiss 2009a:33; etc.): 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar Labiovelar 
Voiceless *p *t *k *k *kw 
Voiced *b *d *g *g *gw 
Voiced aspirated *bh *dh *gh *gh *oWh 


Several scholars have proposed various solutions in an attempt to eliminate the 
problems caused by the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates. For example, 
Jerzy Kurylowicz (1964b:13) tried to show that the voiced aspirates were not 
phonemically voiced. However, this interpretation seems unlikely in view of the 
fact that the daughter languages are nearly unanimous in pointing to voicing in this 
series in the Indo-European parent language (for correspondences and examples, cf. 
Meillet 1964:86—88). The main exceptions are Tocharian and possibly Hittite (at 
least according to some scholars). In each case, however, it is known that the 
voicing contrast was eliminated and that the reflexes found in these daughter 
languages do not represent the original state. The Greek and Italic developments are 
a little more complicated: in these daughter languages, the traditional voiced 
aspirates were devoiced, thus becoming voiceless aspirates. Then, in Italic, the 
resulting voiceless aspirates became voiceless fricatives: 


bh dh, għ, gwh > ph, th, kh, kwh > Leu 
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According to Eduard Prokosch (1933:26—27 and 1939:39—41), on the other hand, 
the voiced aspirates of traditional grammar were really the voiceless fricatives *9, 
* 9, *y, *yw (= *bh, *dh, *gh, *gh respectively). This interpretation seems unlikely 
for two reasons: (A) as noted above, the daughter languages point to voicing in this 
series in Proto-Indo-European, and (B) the daughter languages point to stops as the 
original mode of articulation and not fricatives. This latter objection may also be 
raised against the theory — advocated by Alois Walde (1897:491) and Johann 
Knobloch (1965:163) — that the voiced aspirates may have been the voiced 
fricatives *f, *d, *y, *yw (= *bh, *dh, *gh, *g"h respectively). 

Next, there is the theory put forth by Louis Hammerich (1967:839—849) that 
the voiced aspirates may have been emphatics. Hammerich does not define what he 
means by the term “emphatics” but implies that they are to be equated with the 
emphatics of Semitic grammar. Now, in Arabic, the emphatics have been described 
as either uvularized (cf. Catford 1977b:193) or pharyngealized (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:44—58; Catford 1977b:193; Chomsky—Halle 1968:306). Lipinski (1997: 
105) describes the pronunciation of the Arabic emphatics as follows: 


In Arabic, instead, the characteristic articulatory feature of all the emphatic 
phonemes is the contraction of the upper pharynx, accompanied by a velariza- 
tion; the latter can be seen by means of a radioscopy which shows how the 
emphatic phonemes are articulated with a raising of the back part of the tongue 
in the region of the velum. This velarization gives them, and the surrounding 
vowels, a sombre u-quality that tends to spread over the whole word. 


As in the Arabic example just cited, such sounds are always accompanied by 
backing of adjacent vowels wherever they occur (cf. Dolgopolsky 1977:1—13; 
Hyman 1975:49; Ladefoged 1971:63—64; Laver 1994:328) — in Arabic, this is 
called tafhim “emphasis spread" (cf. Ryding 2014:19; J. Watson 2002:268—286). 

In Proto-Indo-European, all vowels were found in the neighborhood of the 
voiced aspirates, and there is no indication that any of these sounds had different 
allophones here than when contiguous with other sounds. Had the voiced aspirates 
been emphatics such as those found in Arabic, they would have caused backing of 
contiguous vowels, and this would be reflected in the daughter languages in some 
manner. However, this is not the case. If, on the other hand, the emphatics had been 
ejectives such as those found in the Modern South Arabian languages, the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, and several Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialects (such as, for 
instance, Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic and Kurdistani Jewish Neo-Aramaic), the 
question arises as to how these sounds could have developed into the voiced 
aspirates needed to explain the developments in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Italic, and 
Armenian. 

Oswald Szemerényi (1967:65—99) was one of the first to bring typological 
data to bear on the problem of reconstructing the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system. Taking note of Jakobson’s (1971[1957]:528) remark that: 


... no language adds to the pair /t/ ~ /d/ a voiced aspirate /d^/ without having its 
voiceless counterpart /f^/... 
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Szemerényi reasoned that, since Proto-Indo-European had voiced aspirates, it must 
also have had voiceless aspirates (Elbourne 1998 makes the same point). Though on 
the surface this reasoning appears sound, it puts too much emphasis on the 
typological data and too little on the data from the Indo-European daughter 
languages. As mentioned above, there are very cogent reasons for removing the 
traditional voiceless aspirates from Proto-Indo-European, and these reasons are not 
easily dismissed. Szemerényi1 also tried to show that Proto-Indo-European had only 
one laryngeal, namely, the voiceless glottal fricative /h/. Szemerényi's (1967:96— 
97 and 1996:37—70, especially pp. 69—70) reconstruction is as follows: 


p t k' k kw 
ph th kh kh kwh 
b d g g g" 
bh dh gh gh gwh 
y w 
l r m n 
s h 
a o i u ə 
ā e [9 1 u 
(also the sequences ah eh oh ih uh) 


Szemerényi does not include diphthongs in his reconstruction since their “phonemic 
status is disputed". 

Szemerényi's reconstruction is in fact typologically natural, and he defended it 
strongly right up through his last major work (cf. Szemerényi 1996:37—70). His 
system — as well as that of the Neogrammarians, it may be added — is merely a 
projection backward in time of the Old Indic phonological system (cf. Mayrhofer 
1972:17—29; Gonda 1966:9—19). In certain dialects of “Disintegrating Indo- 
European" (specifically, in the early development of Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, 
and Pre-Italic), such a system no doubt existed in point of fact. 

Next, there are the proposals put forth by Joseph Emonds (1972). According to 
Emonds, the plain voiced stops of traditional Proto-Indo-European are to be 
reinterpreted as plain lax voiceless stops, while the traditional plain voiceless stops 
are taken to have been tense and aspirated: 


Lehmann Emonds 
p t k kw = ph th kh khw 
b d g gv = p t k kw 


bh dh gh gwh - bh dh gh ghw 
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Emonds regards the voicing of the lax stops as common to a Central innovating area 
and the appearance of voiceless stops in Germanic, Armenian, and Hittite as relics. 

Similar proposals were put forth by Toby D. Griffen (1988:162—189). 
According to Griffen, Proto-Indo-European had a three-member stop system, which 
he represents as (using the dentals for illustration) *[d], *[t], *[th] (media, tenuis, 
aspirata). While this system was maintained in Germanic with only minor changes, 
a series of sound-shifts in the other Indo-European daughter languages completely 
restructured the inherited system. Thus, Germanic emerges as the most conservative 
daughter language in its treatment of the Indo-European stop system. 

There are other problems with the traditional reconstruction besides the 
typological difficulties caused by the removal of the voiceless aspirates. Another 
problem, noted in most of the standard handbooks (cf. for example, Adrados 
1975.1:108; Burrow 1973:73; Krause 1968:116—117; Lehmann 1952:109; Meillet 
1964:84 and 89), is the statistically low frequency of occurrence — perhaps total 
absence — of the traditional voiced bilabial stop *b. We may cite Meillet's (1964: 
89) comments on this matter: 


b is relatively rare; it does not occur in any important suffix nor in any ending; 
it is secondary in some of the words where it is found, thus, Skt. pibami ‘I 
drink’, Olr. ibim ‘I drink’, Lat. bibo (with initial b through assimilation) is an 
ancient reduplicated form in view of Skt. pahi ‘drink’, Gk. xi01, OCS. piti ‘to 
drink’, Lat. poculum ‘cup’; ...other words are imitative, thus Gk. BapBapos, 
Lat. balbus, etc.; still others are limited to a few languages and give the 
impression of being recent borrowings. 


The marginal status of *b is difficult to understand from a typological viewpoint 
and is totally unexplainable within the traditional framework. This problem was 
investigated in 1951 by the Danish scholar Holger Pedersen. Pedersen noted that, in 
natural languages having a voicing contrast in stops, if there is a missing member in 
the bilabial series, it is /p/ that is missing and not /b/. This observation led Pedersen 
to suggest that the traditional plain voiced stops might originally have been plain 
voiceless stops, while the traditional plain voiceless stops might have been plain 
voiced stops: 


Brugmann Pedersen 


x 
| 


b d Ø 
p t b 


gc m» 


k kw 
g 


t 
d gw 


miter) 


a ag 
q q 


x 
| 


Later shifts would have changed the earlier plain voiced stops into the traditional 
plain voiceless stops and the earlier plain voiceless stops into the traditional plain 
voiced stops. In a footnote in his 1953 BSL article entitled Remarques sur le 
consonantisme sémitique", André Martinet (1975[1953]:251—252, fn. 1) objected 
to this “musical chairs" rearrangement: 
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Since there are extremely few examples of the Common Indo-European 
phoneme reconstructed “analogically” as *b, it is tempting to diagnose a gap 
there as well, as the late Holger Pedersen did in Die gemeinindoeuropdischen 
und die vorindoeuropdischen Verschlusslaute, pp. 10-16. But, instead of 
assuming, as did Pedersen, the loss of a Pre-Indo-European *p followed by a 
musical-chairs [rearrangement] of mediae and tenues, one should be able to see 
in the series *d, *g, *g" the result of evolution from an earlier series of 
glottalics, without bilabial representative. 


Though hinted at as early as 1939 by Nikolaj Trubetzkoy, this appears to be the first 
time that anyone had explicitly proposed reinterpreting the plain voiced stops of 
traditional Proto-Indo-European as glottalics. Gamkrelidze devotes a whole paper 
(2001a) to discussing Martinet's important role in the development of the Glottalic 
Theory. 

In the preceding discussion, only the more well-known counterproposals were 
mentioned, and only the briefest of explanations were given. More details could 
easily have been given. Insights gained from typological studies, for example, could 
have been used to strengthen the arguments: no phoneme stands alone; it is, rather, 
an integral part of the total system. Each and every phoneme is tied to the other 
phonemes in the system by discrete interrelationships — to disturb one phoneme is 
to disturb (at least potentially) the entire system. This is basically the message that 
Jakobson and Martinet were trying to bring home. All too often, this message is 
ignored. Moreover, the interrelationships are not only synchronic, they are 
diachronic as well. 


3.4. THE GLOTTALIC THEORY 


Discovery — perhaps “rediscovery” would be a better term since Martinet's 
insightful remarks first appeared in 1953 — of what has come to be known as the 
*Glottalic Theory" came from two separate sources, each working independently. 
On the one-hand, the British-born American Germanist Paul J. Hopper hit upon the 
notion that Proto-Indo-European may have had a series of glottalized stops while he 
was a student at the University of Texas and taking a course in Kabardian from Aert 
Kuipers. Hopper went on about other business after graduation, waiting five years 
before putting his ideas into writing. On the other hand, the Georgian Indo- 
Europeanist Thomas V. Gamkrelidze, a native speaker of a language containing 
glottalics (Georgian [Jsmoy@o 955]) had been investigating the typological 
similarities between Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Indo-European (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1966 and 1967). It did not take Gamkrelidze long to realize the possibility that 
Proto-Indo-European might also have had glottalized stops. Gamkrelidze, in a joint 
article with the Russian Indo-Europeanist Vjaceslav V. Ivanov, was the first to 
make it into print (Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1972). Hopper might have beat them into 
print had his paper on the subject not been rejected by the journal Language. He 
was then obliged to search for another journal willing to publish his views, which 
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finally happened in 1973. Then, in 1973, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov published a 
German language version of their 1972 paper. 

Hopper (1973:141—166) proposed reinterpreting the plain voiced stops of 
traditional Proto-Indo-European — Lehmann’s *b, *d, *g, *g" — as glottalized 
stops (ejectives), that is, (*p’), *t’, *k’, *k’ respectively, because the traditional 
plain voiced stops ... 


show many of the typological characteristics of glottalized stops (ejectives), 
e.g. they are excluded from inflectional affixes, they may not cooccur with 
another in the same root, etc. 


Hopper also reinterpreted the traditional voiced aspirates as murmured stops. 

Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1972:15—18 and 1973:150—156) also reinterpreted 
the traditional plain voiced stops as ejectives, but, unlike Hopper, they reinterpreted 
the traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates. They made no changes to 
the traditional voiced aspirates. They pointed out, however, that the feature of 
aspiration is phonemically irrelevant in a system of this type. In a later article, 
Gamkrelidze (1976:403) gives the following reconstruction: 


Lehmann Gamkrelidze 
b bh p = p’ bh/b php 
d dh t = t dhd — th/t 
g gh k = kK gh/g —kh/k 
gw gwh kw = ku guh/gu kuh/ku 


According to Gamkrelidze (1981:607), such a system exists in several modern 
Eastern Armenian dialects (however, this is challenged by Jahukyan 1990:7— 8). 

Many of the points discussed above by Gamkrelidze were also noted by 
Hopper, in particular the root structure constraint laws (cf. Hopper 1973:158— 
161). Hopper also discusses possible trajectories of the new system in various Indo- 
European daughter languages. 

The Glottalic Model has several clear advantages over the traditional recon- 
struction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system: 


1. The reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiced stops as glottalics (ejectives) 
makes it easy to account for the fact that the phoneme traditionally 
reconstructed as *b was highly marked in the system, being characterized by an 
extremely low frequency of occurrence (if it even existed at all). Such a low 
frequency distribution is extremely uncharacteristic of the patterning of the 
voiced bilabial stop /b/ in natural languages having a voicing contrast in stops, 
but it is fully characteristic of the patterning of the bilabial ejective /p’/ (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1981:605—606; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:9—12; Greenberg 
1970:127; Hopper 1973:155). 
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2. Not only does the reinterpretation of the traditional voiced stops as ejectives 
easily account for the frequency distribution of these sounds, it also explains 
the fact that they were used only very infrequently in inflectional affixes and 
pronouns, since this type of patterning is characteristic of the way ejectives 
behave in natural languages having such sounds. 

3. For the first time, the root structure constraint laws can be credibly explained. 
These constraints turn out to be a simple voicing agreement rule with the 
corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a root. Hopper (1973:160) cites 
Hausa, Yucatec Mayan, and Quechua as examples of natural languages 
exhibiting a similar constraint against the cooccurrence of two glottalics. 
Akkadian may be added to this list as well if we take Geers’ Law (cf. Bomhard 
1984b:135; Ungnad—Matous 1969:27 and 1992:26—27) to be a manifestation 
of such a constraint. 

4. The so-called Germanic and Armenian “consonant shifts” (in German, Lautver- 
schiebungen), which can only be accounted for very awkwardly within the 
traditional framework (cf. Emonds 1972:108—122), turn out to be mirages. 
Under the revised reconstruction, these branches (together with the poorly- 
attested Phrygian — for details on Phrygian, cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985: 
2—8) turn out to be relic areas. For an excellent and insightful discussion of 
the Germanic and Armenian consonant shifts along traditional lines, cf. Meillet 
1967a:116—124 and 1984:89—96. 


Moreover, the reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiceless stops (*p, *t, *k, *q, 
*q¥) as voiceless aspirates, with aspirated ~ unaspirated allophones, overcomes the 
problems caused by the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates. 

In 1984, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov published their monumental joint monograph 
entitled ZZuOoeeponeücxkuiü 23e1ik u undoeeponeityoi: Pekoncmpykuyus u ucmopuxo- 
munoauoeuuaeckuü aanus npasswka u npomoxkynemypei [Indo-European and the 
Indo-Europeans: A Reconstruction and Historical Typological Analysis of a 
Protolanguage and a Proto-Culture]. As is to be expected, this massive work (2 
volumes, 1,328 pages) contains the most detailed discussion of the Glottalic Theory 
that has yet appeared. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov's book also contains trajectories of 
the revised Proto-Indo-European phonological system in the various Indo-European 
daughter languages, original proposals concerning the morphological structure of 
the Indo-European parent language (they propose that, at an earlier stage of 
development, Proto-Indo-European was an active language [strong support for 
these views is expressed by Lehmann 1995 and 2002, among others]) an 
exhaustive treatment of the Proto-Indo-European lexicon, and a new theory about 
the homeland of the Indo-Europeans (they argue that the Indo-European homeland 
was located in eastern Anatolia in the vicinity of Lake Van). One of the most novel 
proposals put forth in the book is that Proto-Indo-European may have had labialized 
dentals and a labialized sibilant. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov also posit postvelars for 
Proto-Indo-European. Their complete reconstruction is as follows (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:134 and 1995.1:116): 
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1. pl] 

2. th] e° dp spp 

3. k^] kath) kf] x gh kh? s s $ 
4. dq - qa 


Note: The consonants enclosed in the box are considered to be the most reliably 
reconstructed. 


It is not surprising that the new look of Proto-Indo-European consonantism 
proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov has a distinctly Caucasian appearance about it. 

Though the Glottalic Theory has attracted a good deal of attention over the past 
four decades and has gained a modicum of acceptance (cf. Salmons 1993; Schwink 
1994:59—61 and 62—64; Vennemann [ed.] 1989), especially among scholars who 
belong to the so-called “Leiden School’, it should be noted that there is still some 
disagreement about the make-up of the traditional voiceless stops and voiced 
aspirates. Hopper (1973:141— 1606), for example, reinterprets the traditional voiced 
aspirates as murmured stops, making no changes to the traditional plain voiceless 
stops. His system is as follows: 


Lehmann Hopper 
p t k kw = p t k kw 
b d g gw = p t k’ kw 


This differs from the views of Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, who, as noted above, regard 
the traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates, while making no changes 
to the traditional voiced aspirates. Moreover, they consider the feature of aspiration 
to phonemically irrelevant, with the choice between the aspirated and unaspirated 
variants being mechanically determined by the paradigmatic alternations of root 
morphemes. 

In his last major work, Lehmann (2002:198—202, 211—214) accepts a form 
of the Glottalic Theory. Lehmann (2002:200) reinterprets *b, *d, *g, *g” of 
traditional Indo-European as * "p, *’t, *’k, *'k" respectively, with preglottalization. 
However, in the chart on p. 201, he writes *p’, *t’, *k’, *k’w. In view of the chart 
on p. 218, I take this to be a typographical error, and, therefore, I have changed the 
representation of the obstruents in the chart on the following page to reflect this. 
Furthermore, Lehmann (2002:200) reinterprets the traditional plain voiceless stops 
and voiced aspirates as voiceless and voiced respectively with aspirated and 
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unaspirated allophones (this is not reflected in the chart on p. 201 of his book). As 
in his earlier work (1952:100—102), he (2002:214—216) posits only palato-velars 
and labio-velars, assuming a secondary status for the plain velars reconstructed by 
the Neogrammarians. Lehmann reconstructs the following four laryngeals: *?, *h, 
*y, *y. Lehmann (2002:201) assumes that *y and *y were voiceless and voiced 
velar fricatives respectively and that *y may have had a w-offglide. Lehmann’s 
revised system is as follows (2002:201): 


Vowels 


=i 
[e 


a a 
Consonants 

Obstruents Resonants Fricatives 
Bilabial: p p b i - 
Dental: t t db nrly s 
Palato-velar: k °k gh 
Labio-velar: kw Ckw gwh 
Laryngeal: ? y di 


Mention should be made here of Rudolf Normier's (1977:172) system, which is 
close to that of Gamkrelidze—Ivanov. Normier reinterprets the plain voiced stops 
of traditional grammar as glottalized stops and the traditional plain voiceless stops 
as volceless aspirates, while making no changes to the traditional voiced aspirates. 
His reconstruction is as follows: 


Occlusives Fricatives 

Voiceless Voiced Glottalized 

Aspirated Aspirated 
Bilabial: ph /ph/ bh /bfi/ p /p’/ 
Dental: th /th/ dh /dfi/ t /t/ 
Alveolar: s /s/ 
Velar: kh /kh/ gh /gh/ k /k’/ x /x/ 
Labiovelar: kwh /kh/ g"h /gfi/ kw /k’/ xw /x/ 
Uvular: qh /qh/ ch /cfi/ q /q’/ 


Laryngeal: h /fi/ 
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Frederik Kortlandt (1978b:107), on the other hand, proposes the following system 
(using the dentals for illustration): 

Aspirated Plain Glottalic 
Lenis: dh d 
Fortis: t 


Kortlandt notes (1978b:107—108): 


Though it would be more correct to write t:, t’, t' instead of t, d, dh, I will stick 
with the traditional transcription. A similar system must be reconstructed for 
the labial, postvelar, and labiovelar orders. 


According to Martin Kümmel (2012:305—306), the stop system developed from 
Early Proto-Indo-European to Late Proto-Indo-European as follows (a somewhat 
similar system is reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European by Pooth 2015a:11 [Pooth 
gives the traditional reconstruction on p. 14]): 


labial coronal | “palatal” | labiovelar | “velar” = 
= velar uvular 
voiceless *p *t *k *kw (*q ?) 
voiced > breathy *b»bh |*dodh | tp > eh |*gw>ğwi | (te > gf?) 
implosive > voiced | *6>b *f{>d *d^g *dw-gw |(*gGc?7) 


While the vowels developed from Pre-Proto-Indo-European to Early Proto-Indo- 
European to Late Proto-Indo-European as follows (Kümmel 2012:306): 


Late PIE Early PIE Pre-PIE 
i u i u i u 
e o < € 9 « 

a [a] æa D 


My own view is that it is necessary to recognize several distinct stages of develop- 
ment within Proto-Indo-European (see the Appendix to Chapter 4 of this book for 
details) and that the traditional voiced aspirates were a relatively late development 
(cf. D. G. Miller 1977b:385) — in fact, it is probably only necessary to reconstruct 
them in the Disintegrating Indo-European ancestors of Indo-Iranian, Armenian, 
Greek, and Italic. The voiceless aspirates (the traditional plain voiceless stops), on 
the other hand, seem to be fairly ancient and were most likely inherited by Proto- 
Indo-European from Proto-Nostratic. 

For the latest period of development (“Disintegrating Indo-European”), I would 
reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European phonological system as follows (this is the 
reconstruction used throughout this book): 
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Obstruents: I ph th kyh kh kwh 
II bh dh gyh gh gwh 
IH (p^) Ü ky k? kw 
s 
Laryngeals: ? h ħh 
SA 
Dw hhw 
Resonants: mm nn Ini r/r w/u yi 
Vowels: e o a (1) (u) 9 
e [o a 1 u 
Notes: 


1. Series I is voiceless aspirated; series II is voiced aspirated; and series III is 
glottalized (ejectives). 

2. Voiced aspirates (series II) may have already developed, or at least started to 
develop, at this stage, but this is uncertain. They are really only needed in order 
to account for developments in Armenian, Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Italic. 

3. The glottalics (series IIT) became deglottalized just prior to the emergence of 
the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages. The resulting system 
was as follows: 


Obstruents: I ph th kyh kh kwh 
II bh dh gyh gh gwh 
I p t ky k kw 


4. The palatalovelars may already have started to become phonemic at this stage, 
at least in the ancestors of those daughter languages (the *satam" languages) in 
which the labiovelars were delabialized. They did not become phonemic in the 
ancestors of the so-called “centum” daughter languages. 

5. In the final stage of “Disintegrating Indo-European”, the laryngeals had been 
mostly lost (see Chapter 4 for details). 


An important consideration needs to be mentioned at this point. While it seems 
probable that the glottalics were originally post-glottalized in all positions in Proto- 
Indo-European, there is evidence from some of the daughter languages (such as 
Winter's Law [cf. Collinge 1985:225—227; Birnbaum 1985], the West Scandina- 
vian pre-aspiration, and the Danish sted, for example [cf. Kortlandt 1981c, 1988b, 
1988c, 1989b, 1998, 1999, 2007, and 2012; but cf. RieBler 2004 for an opposing 
view]) that there may have been dialectal variation in the timing of glottalization 
before their ultimate loss. This seems to be what Kloekhorst (2016:226— 228) 1s 
implying regarding the development of the glottalics in Anatolian. The typological 
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parallel that I have in mind here as a possible model for what timing of 
glottalization rules may have been like in some dialects of “Disintegrating Indo- 
European” is the Native American language Smalgyax (Coast Tsimshian) spoken in 
northwestern British Columbia and southeastern Alaska, as described by Dunn 
(1995, Part II, 4): 


If a glottalized segment occurs before a vowel, the glottalic closure coincides 
with the consonant closure and the vocal cords are released after the consonant 
is released (k^, kK’, p’, t"). If the glottalized segment occurs after a vowel, the 
glottalic closure occurs before the consonant closure (’k, ’k, ’p, ’t); if such a 
glottalized segment is word final, the vocal cords are unreleased thruout the 
production of the consonant sound. When a glottalized segment occurs 
between vowels, it is of the former type (k’, p’, t") if the second of the two 
vowels has the greater stress; it is of the latter type (^k, °p, °t) when the first of 
the two vowels has the greater stress. 


Such a scenario is hinted at by Salmons (1993:24) but not elaborated upon. 

Thus, in accordance with the example of the Smalgyax patterning just outlined 
above, the following timing of glottalization rules may tentatively be postulated for 
at least some dialects of Proto-Indo-European: 


1. If a glottalized segment occurs before a vowel, it is post-glottalized: /C/ > 
[Cy V. 

2. If a glottalized segment occurs after a vowel, it is pre-glottalized: /C/ — 
PCV. 

3. Ifa glottalized segment occurs word final before pause, it is deglottalized and 
unreleased: /C/ > [C']. &. 

4. Ifa glottalized segment occurs between vowels, it is post-glottalized if the 
accent falls on the second vowel: /C/ > [C?]/V _V. 

5. If a glottalized segment occurs between vowels, it is pre-glottalized if the 
accent falls on the first vowel: /C/ — [’C]/V_V. 


Notes: 

1. C-any glottalic (/p’/, /t'/, /k'/, /k'w/). 

2. Ruleno.2 would account for Winter's Law in Balto-Slavic. 

3. Rule no. 2 would account for the “vestjysk sted” in the western dialects of 
Danish and preaspiration in West Scandinavian. 

4. Kloekhorst has recently (2016:226—228) proposed that the glottalics became 
pre-glottalized in Proto-Anatolian and that the glottalization was eventually 
lost: *t’, *k’, *k"" — *’t, *’k, Yk” — *t, *k, *k". The above rules would 
account for Kloekhorst’s views. 


The Glottalic Theory has not escaped criticism (cf., for example, Szemerényi 1996: 
151—153). One of the sharpest criticisms concerns the alleged implausibility of the 
changes that would be required to arrive at the plain voiced stops found in the 
majority of the daughter languages. This issue has been dealt with at length by Paul 
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D. Fallon in Chapter 6, Ejective Voicing, of his 2002 book The Synchronic and 
Diachronic Phonology of Ejectives. Here, Fallon provides empirical support for the 
Glottalic Theory of Proto-Indo-European consonantism. After presenting and 
discussing in great detail evidence from a number of languages, Fallon (2002:278— 
285, §6.7) examines and evaluates the plausibility of various paths for ejective 
voicing, as follows: 


1. Direct Voicing: Fallon describes the process of direct voicing of ejectives as 
the spread of [voice] from a vowel, “a rather direct change which telescopes 
what historically may have been a series of minute changes. The results will 
often be a change to a pulmonic voiced consonant with loss of glottal 
constriction...” On the other hand, “we can express this as indirect voicing in 
two parts, as the delinking of the laryngeal feature [c.g.], followed by default 
fill-in (or spreading).” 

2. Indirect Voicing: “The indirect voicing of ejectives involves their loss of 
distinct glottalization and the subsequent voicing of the voiceless unaspirated 
series.” This is the scenario that I believe best explains the Indo-European 
developments (see Chapter 5 for details; same conclusion by Arrick 2013). 

3. Laryngealization: “Another commonly posited path of development from 
ejective to voiced is via laryngealization.” 

4. Implosivization: “Many linguists now believe that PIE ejectives became 
implosive.” As an example, a little later on, Fallon suggests that, within the 
Quichean languages, ejectives may have become implosives as follows: 


Voiceless ejective > voiceless implosive > voiced implosive 


At a later date, the implosives would have been changed to plain voiced stops. 
This is the scenario favored by Kümmel (2012:303— 306). 


Fallon (2002:285) summarizes his findings by noting: 


In sum, we have seen that there is a tremendous amount of variation in the 
production of ejectives, both cross-linguistically and individually. I have 
discussed four possible directions of change from ejective to voiced: direct and 
indirect voicing, laryngealization, and implosivization... Creaky or laryn- 
gealized voicing seems to be fairly common, as we have seen in Kabardian, for 
example. And implosivization has occurred independently in a number of 
African and Central American languages. I feel that these changes are valid 
possibilities, and that given dialectal variation, they both could be paths of 
ejective development. And I hope that I have shown that we should not ... 
automatically rule out the possibility of direct phonetic or phonological change. 


And further (2002:288): 


... I also hope that I have dispelled the myth of implausibility of ejective 
voicing. The data gathered here do not by any means validate the Ejective 
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Model — such validation will require careful study and reassessment of almost 
200 years of assumptions (such as the papers in Vennemann 1989). However, 
they do help rebut some of the Glottalic Theory’s sharpest criticisms and 
should breathe new life into the debate. Garrett (1991: 803) said the Glottalic 
Theory “was an exciting proposal...one whose time has come and gone”. But 
like Mark Twain, I think rumors of its death are greatly exaggerated. 


For additional information on the patterning of glottalics, see especially Greenberg 
1970 and Wedekind 1990a. It should be mentioned that Wedekind finds no support 
from the Semitic languages of Ethiopia for the types of root structure constraints 
involving glottalics posited for Proto-Indo-European. But, Gamkrelidze (2010:170, 
fn. 2) rightly points out that these constraints are a common phonetic tendency, not 
a universal (see also Salmons 1993:36). 

Another criticism of the Glottalic Theory revolves around Germanic *rik- 
*ruler', which 1s universally considered to be a loanword from Celtic *rig- (cf. Old 
Irish ri ‘king’; Old Welsh ri ‘king’; Gaulish rigo- in the toponym Rigomagus; etc.). 
The objection here is that *rīk- requires a consonant shift from voiced to voiceless 
within Germanic, which is not possible within the framework of the Glottalic 
Theory. However, a careful examination shows that there is no basis for this 
objection. The form that was borrowed was undoubtedly *riks (with devoicing of 
[g] to [k] before [s] already in Celtic [cf. Gaulish -rix in personal names, such as 
Dumnorix, Vercingetorix, etc.]) (cf. Gothic reiks ‘[n.] prince, ruler; [adj.] mighty, 
honorable, powerful’; Old Icelandic rikr ‘mighty, powerful’ [cf. Orél 2003:305 
Proto-Germanic *rikz; Kroonen 2013:412—413 Proto-Germanic *ri&- ‘ruler, king’; 
Feist 1939:396—397; Lehmann 1986:283; De Vries 1977:446]). The derivative 
forms found in Germanic (such as Gothic reiki ‘rule, power, authority’, reikinon ‘to 
rule, to govern’, etc.) were then built on the stem *rik- (cf. Lehmann 1986:283; 
Orél 2003:305). We should note that there are loanwords in which consonants are 
clearly not shifted in Germanic, for instance, Old High German kellari ‘cellar’ 
(New High German Keller), Old Saxon kelleri ‘cellar’, Middle Dutch kelre ‘cellar’ 
(Dutch kelder), etc., borrowed from Latin cellarium ‘relating to a store-room’ by 
Germanic tribes around the end of the first century BCE (cf. Ramat 1998:388; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:363—364; Kluge—Seebold 1989:365; Vercoullie 1898:133). 

Two additional criticisms have been directed against the Glottalic Theory. The 
first concerns the example of Javanese, which is alleged to have a typologically rare 
series of voiced aspirates, together with modally voiced and tenuis consonants but 
without an accompanying series of voiceless aspirates, thus violating Jakobson's 
famous observation, noted above, that data collected from the study of a great 
number of the world's languages have failed to turn up any systems in which 
voiced aspirates are added to the pair plain voiceless stop — plain voiced stop unless 
there are also corresponding voiceless aspirated stops in the system (cf. Jakobson 
1971[1957]:528; Martinet 1970:115). Even if the description of the Javanese 
phonemic inventory turns out to be correct (itself in doubt [see above]), everything 
about it (syllable structure, phonotactic constraints, suprasegmentals, etc.) is so 
utterly different from what is assumed to have existed in Proto-Indo-European (cf. 
Byrd 2010) that Javanese serves as an extremely poor model on which to base ideas 
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about the Proto-Indo-European phonological system — especially when Javanese is 
considered within the context of related Austronesian languages (for an excellent 
introduction to the Indonesian language, including its history and relationship to 
other Austronesian and Malayic languages, cf. Sneddon 2003; see also William D. 
Davies 2010, in which Javanese is discussed and compared with Madurese and 
Indonesian, and Adelaar—Himmelmann [eds.] 2004 for detailed descriptions of the 
principal Austronesian languages of Asia and Madagascar [Javanese is discussed in 
Chapter 21]). Moreover, the discovery of a single alleged counter-example still 
does not invalidate Jakobson’s observation but merely becomes a footnote to it. 
Unique types do indeed exist, but they are anomalies and are not exemplary of 
language in general. Accordingly, the conventional reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European stop system, with plain voiceless, plain voiced, and voiced aspirated 
stops, without corresponding voiceless aspirates, remains typologically improbable. 
To reiterate the obvious: When there are two competing reconstructions for a given 
proto-language, the one that has the greatest typological support should be favored. 

The final criticism concerns the fact that no attested Indo-European daughter 
language has preserved a series of glottalized stops (ejectives). This was the same 
objection that was raised against de Saussure’s “coefficents sonantiques" prior to 
the identification of one of them in Hittite in 1927 by Cuny and Kurylowicz. In 
light of Fallon's work, this criticism hardly needs to be taken seriously — ejectives 
can and do change, though they can also remain stable. If the ejectives were lost 
early enough, it is not at all surprising that none of the daughter languages has 
preserved them as such. Fortunately, there are enough clues in what has survived to 
substantiate the Glottalic Model. Details on how the revised Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system developed into the phonological systems found in the various 
Indo-European daughter languages are discussed in Chapter 5. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


4.1. THE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN LARYNGEALS 


The Indo-European parent language is assumed to have had one or more sounds 
conventionally called *laryngeals", though this label refers to these sounds as a 
group and is not an indication of their phonetic make-up. The basic (and most 
widely-accepted) tenets of the Laryngeal Theory may be summarized as follows: 


1. The Indo-European parent language possessed one or more laryngeals — most 
scholars posit either three (Beekes, Benveniste, Burrow, Clackson, Couvreur, 
Cowgill, Eichner, Fortson, Keiler, Lejeune, Meier-Briigger, Watkins) or four 
distinct laryngeals (Bomhard, Kerns—Schwartz, Kurylowicz, Lehmann, Sapir, 
Mallory—Adams, Sturtevant, Swiggers). Collinge, Hammerich, Szemerényi, 
Vaillant, and Zgusta posit just one laryngeal. Martinet (1975[1967]:127), on 
the other hand, posits as many as ten, while Puhvel (1965:97) posits six. 

2. The laryngeals were lost as independent phonemes in all branches of Indo- 
European except for Anatolian (cf. Bomhard 1976:222—231 and 1984b:119— 
131; Lehmann 1952:25—28; Puhvel 1965:79—92; Sturtevant 1942:35—65 
and 1951:47—55) and Armenian, where the laryngeal *H, (*a,) appears as h 
initially before vowels in a small number of words (cf. Austin 1942:22—25; 
Bomhard 1976:231—232 and 1984b:82—84; Greppin 1981:120—122; 
Sturtevant 1942:29—30; Winter 1965b:102). 

3. The loss of preconsonantal laryngeals after short vowels caused the 
compensatory lengthening of these vowels (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; Bomhard 
1984b:17; Kurytowicz 1935:28; Lehmann 1952:85—86; Lindeman 1970:17, 
1987:21 and 50—59; Sturtevant 1942:66—71). 

4. One or more of the laryngeals had an assimilatory effect on contiguous vowels 
— it is usually assumed that *H, (*2,) and *H, (*a,) changed a contiguous *e 
to *a and that *H; (*2,) changed a contiguous *e to *o (cf. Benveniste 
1935:149; Couvreur 1937:69; Lindeman 1970:17 and 1987:22; Sturtevant 
1942:35—46). 

5. The so-called “long syllabic resonants” (*m, *#, */, *) are to be reinterpreted 
as sequences of *m, *n, */, *r plus laryngeal, that is, *imH, *nH, *IH, *rH (cf. 
Burrow 1973:87; Lehmann 1952:86—90; Lindeman 1987:21—22; Sturtevant 
1942:69—71). 

6. Some examples of voiceless aspirates in Indo-Aryan owe their origin to the 
former presence of a laryngeal between an immediately preceding plain 
voiceless stop and an immediately following vowel: *pH, *tH, *kH > ph, th, kh 
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(cf. Kurytowicz 1935:29; Lehmann 1952:80—84; Lindeman 1970:77—81 and 
1987:88—91; Sturtevant 1942:83—86). 

7. Proto-Indo-European had no initial vowels; in every instance where initial 
vowels had been reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European by the Neogram- 
marians, a preceding laryngeal has been lost (cf. Kurytowicz 1935:29). 

8. The laryngeals could have both syllabic and non-syllabic allophones depending 
upon their environment (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; Couvreur 1937:303—309; 
Keiler 1970:70—86). That is to say that the patterning of the laryngeals was 
similar to that usually assumed for the resonants. The syllabic form of the 
laryngeals is commonly associated with the schwa primum (*2) reconstructed 
for Proto-Indo-European by the Neogrammarians. 


At first glance, the form of the Laryngeal Theory that would seem to conform best 
to the evidence found in the daughter languages would appear to be that which 
assumes four laryngeals for the Indo-European parent language. Specifically, four 
laryngeals seem to be needed for Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European and for that 
form of Proto-Indo-European existing immediately after the separation of the 
Anatolian languages from the main speech community. However, for the Indo- 
European antecedent of the non-Anatolian daughter languages (“Disintegrating 
Indo-European”), only one laryngeal is to be reconstructed (cf. Polomé 1987a:167). 

Disintegrating Indo-European must have had the full complement of long and 
short vowels traditionally reconstructed (cf. Szemerényi 1967:67—87). Further- 
more, Disintegrating Indo-European must have had initial vowels — to assume 
otherwise would be to ignore the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages 
as well as to deny the efficacy of the Comparative Method. This can only mean that 
the vowel-lengthening and vowel-coloring effects customarily attributed to the 
laryngeals must have taken place prior to the Disintegrating Indo-European period. 
On the surface, it would thus appear as if one could almost get by without positing 
any laryngeals at all for this period. At least one laryngeal must be reconstructed for 
Disintegrating Indo-European, however, to account for developments in the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages such as: 


1. The Indo-Aryan voiceless aspirates (cf. Lehmann 1952:80—84). 
The Greek prothetic vowels (cf. Austin 1941:83—92; Beekes 1969:18—74; 
Cowgill 1965:151—153; Lejeune 1972:204). 

3. The Greek rough breathing, in part (cf. Sapir 1938:248—274; Sturtevant 
1942:76—78). 

4. Armenian initial h, in part (cf. Austin 1942:22—25; Bomhard 1984b:82—84; 
Greppin 1981:120— 122; Sturtevant 1942:29—30; Winter 1965b:102). 

5. Some aspects of the Balto-Slavic intonations (cf. Vaillant 1950:241—246). 

6. The Germanic Verschärfung (also known as “Holtzmann’s Law") (cf. Jasanoff 
1978a:77—90; Lehmann 1952:36—46 and 1965:213—215; Lindeman 1964). 


No doubt, it was this single laryngeal of Disintegrating Indo-European that had a 
syllabic allophone, the traditional schwa primum (*2). 
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For Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, four laryngeals would seem to be 
needed to account for: 


1. Disintegrating Indo-European *e without a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal 
reflex (this is Kurytowicz’s *a,, Sturtevant’s *’). 

2. Disintegrating Indo-European *a with a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal 
reflex (this is Kurylowicz's *2,, Sturtevant’s *x). 

3. Disintegrating Indo-European *e and/or *o with a corresponding Anatolian 
laryngeal reflex (this is Kurytowicz's *2,, Sturtevant's *y). It should be noted 
that Kurylowicz assumes that this laryngeal changed a contiguous *e to *o, 
while Sturtevant (1938:104—111 and 1942:20) assumes that this laryngeal did 
not color contiguous vowels. 

4. Disintegrating Indo-European *a without a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal 
reflex (this is Kurytowicz’s *2,, Sturtevant’s *? [in later works, Sturtevant 
writes *h]). 


One of the most difficult riddles to solve has been and continues to be the 
determination of the probable phonetic values of the various laryngeals (cf. Kessler 
no date). Sturtevant (1942:19), following Sapir, assigns the following phonetic 
values to the laryngeals: *' = a glottal stop with frontal timbre; *? (in later works, 
*h) = a glottal stop with velar timbre; *x = a voiceless velar spirant; *y = a voiced 
velar spirant. According to Lehmann (1952:103—108), *? was either a weakly 
aspirated glottal fricative or a pharyngeal fricative; *A was apparently a glottal 
aspirated fricative; *x was a voiceless velar fricative; and *y was a rounded voiced 
velar fricative. Keiler (1970:68) posits the following values: *H, = a voiceless 
glottal fricative /h/; *H, = a voiceless pharyngeal fricative /h/; and *H; = a voiced 
pharyngeal fricative /¢/. Finally, Colarusso (1981:550) assigns the following values: 
*H, = either a glottal stop or voiceless and voiced pharyngealized velar fricatives; 
*H, = voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives; *H; = either labialized voiceless 
and voiced pharyngeal fricatives or a labialized glottal stop; and *H, = a voiceless 
glottal fricative. 

According to Colarusso (1981:512), Couvreur (1937:264), Fortson (2004:58 
and 2010:64), Messing (1947:223—225), Sturtevant (1942:19 and 1951:54), and 
Pooth (2015a:11), *H, was a glottal stop /?/. The interpretation of *H, as a glottal 
stop explains why this laryngeal did not color contiguous vowels. As noted by 
Catford (1977b:105): “simple glottal stop has no influence on the quality of 
contiguous vowels”. This is verifiable from both Northwest Caucasian and Arabic, 
where glottal stops have no effect on vowel quality (cf. Colarusso 1981:511 for 
Northwest Caucasian and Al-Ani 1970:60—62 for Arabic). Moreover, loss of a 
glottal stop between an immediately preceding short vowel and an immediately 
following non-syllabic causes compensatory lengthening of the vowel in Akkadian 
and Arabic (cf. Cantineau 1960:79; Couvreur 1937:288—289; Moscati [ed.] 1964: 
61—64; J. Watson 2002:18—19). Note the following examples from Akkadian 
(these are taken from Couvreur 1937:288—289): 
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l. Akkadian *ra?su > ràsu (later reu) ‘head’; Hebrew ro?s [WN] ‘head’; 
Aramaic resa ‘head’; Phoenician r?š ‘head’; Arabic ra?s ‘head’; Epigraphic 
South Arabian r?s ‘head’; Sheri / Jibbali rés/rés ‘head’; Soqotri riy ‘head’; 
Ugaritic ris ‘head’; Geez / Ethiopic ra?as ‘head’ [Chù]; Tigrinya ra?si ‘head’; 
Tigre rd?as ‘head’; Amharic ras ‘head’. Cf. Militarév 2011:75, no. 38. 

2. Akkadian *rahmu > *rehmu > *re?mu > rému ‘grace, mercy’; Hebrew rahium 
[Dm] ‘compassionate’; Arabic rahima ‘to have mercy, compassion’, rahma 
‘pity, compassion’; Sheri / Jibbali rahdm ‘to be kind’; Mehri raham ‘to be kind 
to someone’; Harsüsi reham ‘to pity’; Ugaritic rhm ‘to be kind’; Tigre ráhama 
‘to have pity on’ (Arabic loan). 

3. Akkadian *ba°lu > *beClu > *be?lu > bélu ‘owner, lord’; Hebrew ba°al [ova] 
‘lord, owner’; Ugaritic 5*7 ‘owner of the house’; Arabic bafl ‘husband, master, 
owner’; Epigraphic South Arabian b°/ ‘master, owner’; Harsüsi bal ‘master, 
lord’; Mehri bal ‘owner, possessor’; Sheri / Jibbali baal ‘person owning’; 
Soqotri bafl ‘master, lord’; Geez / Ethiopic ba°al [NGA] ‘owner, master’; Tigre 
bd°al ‘master’; Tigrinya bd°al, baal ‘master’; Amharic bal ‘master’. 


Identical developments are assumed for *H, in Proto-Indo-European. This laryngeal 
is not directly attested in any of the Indo-European daughter languages, including 
Hittite (cf. Bomhard 1976:230; Sturtevant 1942:53 and 1951:154). 

Additional confirmation that *H, was a glottal stop is provided by Sanskrit (3rd 
sg.) pibati ‘drinks’, Latin bibit ‘drinks’, Old Irish ibid ‘drinks’. The Proto-Indo- 
European antecedent would have been the reduplicated 3rd sg. verbal form *pi- 
p^H;-ethi ‘drinks’ (or, in traditional terms, *pi-pa,-eti), that is, *p^i-p^?-et^i. Now, 
according to Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, glottalized stops become voiced 
stops in Sanskrit, Latin, and Old Irish. Likewise, we would expect the cluster *-p^?- 
to become /b/ in these languages, and this is exactly what we do in fact find. The 
following developments may be assumed (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:856): 
*phi-ph?-ethi > (with deaspiration of *-p^- in the cluster *-p^?-) *p^i-p?-et^i > (with 
reanalysis of *-p?- as *-p’-) *phi-p'-ethi > (with deglottalization) *pi-p-et^i > (with 
voicing of medial *p) *p/i-b-et^i > (with deaspiration of voiceless aspirates) *pi-b- 
eti > Sanskrit pibati ‘drinks’, Latin bibit ‘drinks’, Old Irish ibid ‘drinks’. 

Kurytowicz (1935:29—30) sets up *a, (*H,) to account for those cases in 
which an a in the non-Anatolian daughter languages corresponds to an a in Hittite, 
and Hittite lacks a contiguous laryngeal reflex. That is to say that *H; is not directly 
attested in Hittite or in any of the other daughter languages (cf. Bomhard 1976:230; 
Sturtevant 1942:42 and 1951:51—52), though its former presence can be 
determined by the fact that it changed a contiguous *e to *a and by the fact that it 
caused compensatory vowel lengthening when lost between an immediately 
preceding short vowel and an immediately following non-syllabic. According to 
Hopper (1977a:49—50), typological evidence implies that the voiceless laryngeal 
fricative /h/ should be added to the Proto-Indo-European phonemic inventory, and 
this coincides with the phonetic value assigned to *H, by Colarusso (1981:512), 
Lehmann (1952:108), and (apparently) Sturtevant (1951:52). In terms of distinctive 
feature theory, /h/ is [^cons, +low, -voice, +cont, +grave]. As far as we are 
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concerned, the most important feature is [low]. According to Chomsky—Halle 
(1968:305), the articulatory gesture behind the feature [low] is a “lowering [of] the 
body of the tongue below the level it occupies in the neutral position”, while 
Colarusso (1981:509) defines it as “an opening of the oral cavity to enhance 
resonance". It was the presence of this feature that was responsible for the lowering 
of a contiguous *e to *a. Finally, we may note that developments similar to those 
assumed for *H, in Proto-Indo-European are found in Ubykh and in the Circassian 
languages, where /h/ (and /hw/) lowers and colors contiguous vowels and also 
causes compensatory vowel lengthening when lost (cf. Colarusso 1975:396). 
Reflexes of *H, (*2,) are found in Hittite and the other older Anatolian 
languages (that is, Palaic and Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian), where they are 
written (/)h (cf. Fortson 2010:178; Sturtevant 1942:35 and 1951:47). This laryngeal 
also survives in Lycian, where it is written y. Like *H,, *H, lowers a contiguous *e 
to *a. On this basis, we would expect *H, also to be characterized by the presence 
of the feature [low]. Good candidates to assign as the phonetic values of *H, would 
be the multiply-articulated pharyngeal/laryngeals /hh/ and /$fi/ (they could also 
have been adytals [+CP, +low]). Not only are these sounds marked by the presence 
of the feature [low], which accounts for the lowering of adjacent vowels, but they 
also make it easy to account for the fact that *H, appears as h in Armenian before 
full-grade vowels. We can envision a change of */h into *h and of *ff first into */ 
and then into */ similar to what is found in the Ashkharwa dialect of Abkhaz (cf. 
Colarusso 1981:516). The resulting */ would have subsequently been lost in all of 
the non-Anatolian daughter languages except Pre-Armenian. As in Ashkharwa, we 
may venture a guess that *//; and *ff developed from the earlier pharyngeals */ 
and * respectively in Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European. Indeed, support for such 
an assumption comes from the lexical parallels between Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Afrasian, where Proto-Indo-European *H, corresponds to Proto-Afrasian */i 
and *f. Finally, we should take note of Jakobson's (1971[1956]:518—520) 
description of similar sounds in Arabic (see also J. Watson 2002:44—45): 


... /h/ is essentially a pharyngealized laryngeal. Of the two phonemes of this 
type, /b/ is usually produced without voice and /‘/ with voice. Since a 
considerable part of the air used with /‘/ is consumed by voicing alone, this 
phoneme is a lenis, in contradistinction to the fortis /b/. Thanks to the 
pharyngeal contraction, the voice-pitch in /‘/ and the whisper-pitch in /h/ are 
very low: “In passing to /‘/ from a preceding vowel the voice has to descend 
rapidly, often through more than an octave, and is cut off at its lowest pitch. If 
a vowel follows, the pitch begins at its lowest level and rises quickly, through a 
similar interval, to normal vowel pitch." (1971[1956]:518—519) 


As to the influence upon the adjacent vowels, the componential analysis of a 
phoneme cannot proceed from the contextual variants of neighboring 
phonemes: often the variation is due not to a single feature but to a 
combination of concurrent features. Furthermore, in many instances the 
pharyngeals modify adjacent vowels in the same direction as pharyngealized 
buccals. In colloquial Egyptian both the pharyngealized buccals and the 
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pharyngeals appear to exert a modifying retracting influence on preceding and 
following a-vowels (Gairdner, p. 46f.). In the dialect of El-Hamma, Cantineau 
observes that the /a:/ is pronounced “entre a et o ouvert” in contact with 
pharyngealized dentals, while in contact with pharyngeals it is realized as “a 
moyen français”, in contact with velars it oscillates between the two positions 
mentioned, and in other contexts it is a front vowel. In the same dialect the 
phoneme /u:/ is shifted towards the closed o in the neighborhood of 
pharyngealized dentals, velars, and pharyngeals (1951, p. 78f.). (1971[1956]: 
520) 


It is more difficult to determine the phonetic value of *H; (*a;) than of any of the 
other laryngeals. Reflexes of *H; are also found in the older Anatolian languages 
(cf. Bomhard 1976:228—230; Fortson 2004:156 and 2010:178; Sturtevant 1942:44 
and 1951:49—51). Kuryłowicz (1935:28—30) tried to show that *H; changed a 
contiguous *e to *o, but Sturtevant (1938:104—111 and 1942:20) has convincingly 
argued against such an assumption. Indeed, forms such as Hittite me-hur ‘time’ 
beside Gothic mel ‘time’ and Latin metior ‘to measure’, for example, in which the 
vowel e is found directly before a laryngeal reflex in Hittite, are difficult to explain 
if, as claimed by Kuryłowicz, *H; changed a contiguous *e to *o. Now, a more 
careful examination indicates that *H, and *H; may actually have had the same 
vowel-coloring effects. This is an important finding, for, surprisingly, it raises the 
possibility that *H, and *H; may have been identical in Proto-Indo-European. Such 
an assumption would mean that only one laryngeal, instead of two, was preserved 
in the older Anatolian languages. Moreover, by reexamining the relevant data from 
the Indo-European daughter languages, we find that the assumption that *H, and 
*H, were identical actually provides the key to understanding the full scope of the 
vowel-coloring effects of the laryngeals in Proto-Indo-European. We know that *H, 
lowered and colored a contiguous *e to *a. As in the Arabic case discussed by 
Jakobson above, we would expect this laryngeal to have had a similar effect on the 
vowels *i and *u in early Proto-Indo-European as well. That is to say that we would 
expect *H, to have lowered and colored a contiguous *i to *e and a contiguous *u 
to *o. In fact, there is some evidence — albeit controversial — within Indo- 
European itself to support this, as the following examples illustrate: 


1. Early Proto-Indo-European *H,ink- > later Proto-Indo-European *H,enk'- ‘to 
reach, to come to, to arrive at’ (Pokorny 1959:316—318 reconstructs *enek-, 
*nek-, *enk-, *nk-): Hittite (3rd sg.) hi-in-ik-zi ‘to present, to deliver, to offer, 
to allot’; Sanskrit asnoti ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to get, to obtain; to 
master; to offer’; Latin nancior ‘to get, to gain, to obtain’, nanciscor ‘to get, to 
gain, to receive, to meet’; Tocharian A ents-, B enk- ‘to seize, to take’. Cf. 
Puhvel 1984— .3:289—292; Melchert 1994a:143—144. The Hittite form 
directly attests *H,ink?-. Note: That the transition from *i to *e was already 
taking place as early as Hittite is shown by forms such as (nom.-acc. sg.) 
hé-en-gur ‘consignment, offering, oblation, gift, tribute’ beside (nom.-acc. sg.) 
hi-in-ku-wa-ar. The same variation occurs in (nom.-acc. sg.) Aé-en-kan ‘death, 
doom, deadly, disease, plague’ alongside (nom.-acc. sg.) hi-in-kán. 
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2. Early Proto-Indo-European *H,u/- > later Proto-Indo-European *H,o/- ‘to 
destroy’ (Pokorny 1959:777 reconstructs *ol-/e/-): Hittite (3rd sg.) Au-ul-la-a-i 
‘to smite, to destroy, to defeat’; Latin ab-oled ‘to destroy’; Greek öd ‘to 
destroy’. Cf. Couvreur 1937:143—144; Cowgill 1965:146—147 and 157 
(Cowgill derives the Greek form from *O/-ne-O-mi and considers the o to be a 
replacement for original a — nonetheless, Cowgill accepts the comparison with 
Hittite hu-ul-la-a-i). The Hittite form directly attests *H,u/-. Note: Kloekhorst 
2008b:358—360; Melchert 1994a:55— 56, 65—66, and 82; Polomé 1965:18; 
and Puhvel 1984— .3:368 reject this etymology. 

3. Early Proto-Indo-European *H,um- > later Proto-Indo-European *H,om- ‘all, 
whole’: Hittite (nom. sg.) Au-u-ma-an-za ‘all, whole’; Latin omnis ‘all, every, 
whole”. Cf. Couvreur 1937:144—146; Kronasser 1956:41; Pedersen 1938:165. 
The Hittite form directly attests *H,um-. Note: Polomé (1965:18) and Puhvel 
(1984— .3:380) reject this etymology — Puhvel derives Latin omnis from 
*opnis. On the other hand, Walde—Hofmann (1965—1972.II:209—210) 
mention Oscan úmbn, which points to earlier *omb-nis and not *opnis as the 
source of both the Oscan form and Latin omnis. *omb-nis may contain an 
epenthetic b, in which case the original form would have been *om-ni-s. Here, 
-ni- is a suffix. Likewise, in Hittite hu-u-ma-an-za, the stem is *hum-, and the 
-anz(a) is a suffix (< *-onts or *-nts). Thus, this etymology can be revived if 
we consider the original form to have been *H,um-, which later became 
*H,om-, with -o- from earlier -u- under the influence of the preceding 
laryngeal. Such an explanation overcomes the objections raised against this 
etymology based upon the irregular correspondence of Hittite u and Latin o. 


This explains the origin of at least some cases of so-called “non-apophonic” *e and 
*o. At a later date, secondary e- or o-grade forms (corresponding to original non- 
apophonic *o and *e respectively) may have developed in accordance with the 
regular *e — *o ablaut patterning. Where secondary e- or o-grade forms did not 
develop, we would have examples of non-apophonic *e or *o, as the case may be. 
An important point needs to be made here: *; and *u had more than one origin in 
Proto-Indo-European. In some cases, *i and *u were original (that is to say, 
inherited from Proto-Nostratic), while, in other cases, they resulted from the stress- 
conditioned weakening of * Vy and *Vw respectively. Only original *i and *u were 
lowered and colored to *e and *o respectively when contiguous with *H, (and *H;) 
and *H,. When *i and *u resulted from the stress-conditioned weakening of *Vy 
and *Vw, however, they were not lowered to *e and *o respectively in the 
neighborhood of *H, (and *H;) and *H,, since such a change would have disrupted 
the integrity of the ablaut relationship. 

The question of whether or not labialized laryngeals should be reconstructed 
for Proto-Indo-European will not be considered here, though there is at least 
circumstantial evidence that one or more labialized laryngeals may have existed in 
the Indo-European parent language (cf. the Appendix at the end of this chapter for 
more information as well as: Colarusso 1981:503—552; Adrados 1961, 1981b, and 
1981c; Martinet 1970:212—234 and 1975[1967]:114—143; Puhvel 1965:86—92; 
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Watkins 1965b:89). We may note in passing that there is even some evidence that 
Proto-Indo-European may also have had labialized dentals as well as a labialized 
sibilant (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:122—134 and 1995.I:111—115). 

We may summarize our findings by setting up the following matrix: 


*? *h *hh *qh 
Traditional *H, (*a,) + - 3 B 
Traditional *H, (*2,) E d - - 
Traditional *H, (*a,) s S + i 
Traditional *H, (*a;) : E + F 
e lowered and colored to a - + 


i lowered and colored to e - + 


u lowered and colored to o z 4 


Preserved in Anatolian - E ES n 


Partially preserved in Armenian z - + + 


Now that we have determined the probable phonetic values of the Proto-Indo- 
European laryngeals, we can turn to the question of their prehistoric development. 

On the basis of comparison with other Nostratic languages, especially Proto- 
Afrasian, the following laryngeals may be posited for Pre-Proto-Indo-European: *?, 
*h, *h, and *¢. At this time, the laryngeals were stable and non-vowel coloring. 

The earliest change to take place was the development of the voiceless and 
voiced pharyngeal fricatives */; and *f into the multiply-articulated pharyngeal/ 
laryngeals *Ah, and *fA, respectively. Colarusso (1981:516) cites a similar 
development in the Ashkharwa dialect of Abkhaz. These pharyngeal/laryngeals, as 
also the voiceless laryngeal fricative *h, contained the feature [low] as part of the 
simultaneous bundle of features characterizing these sounds. These were the so- 
called “a-coloring laryngeals". It was at the end of this stage of development that 
the Anatolian languages became separated from the main speech community. In 
Anatolian, the laryngeals *? and *h were lost. 

In early post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, *? and */ were lost initially 
before vowels, while */ > *h and *fA > *A > *h in the same environment. In later 
post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European  ("Disintegrating Indo-European”), all 
laryngeals first merged into *h. *h (from earlier */ and * £5) was then lost initially 
before vowels (except in Pre-Proto-Armenian) and medially between an 
immediately preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic. This latter change 
caused the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels: 


eHC > eC 
oHC > oC 
aHC > aC 
iHC > 1C 
uHC > aC 
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I assume that the single remaining laryngeal, *h, was, at first, preserved in all other 
positions and that it had a syllabic allophone when between two non-syllabics — 
this may be written *h. It is on the basis of the Armenian evidence that I assume 
this single remaining laryngeal to have been the voiceless laryngeal fricative [h]. 
Szemerényi (1967:89—90), Vaillant (1950:241—246), and Zgusta (1951:428— 
472) also agree that, in its final stage of development, Proto-Indo-European had 
only a single laryngeal and that that laryngeal was a voiceless laryngeal fricative. 
See also Collinge 1970b:67—101; Hammerich 1948; Kessler no date, p. 23. 

The following table compares the symbols used in this book (1) to represent the 
laryngeals with the symbols used by various other scholars: (2) Kurytowicz 1935; 
(3) Benveniste 1935, Watkins 2000; (4) Couvreur 1937, Messing 1947; (5) Sapir 
1938, Sturtevant 1942 (note the table on p. 22); (6) Lehmann 1952; (7) Beekes 
1995 and 2011, Clackson 2007, Fortson 2004 and 2010, Meier-Briigger 2003, 
Watkins 1998; (8) Mallory—Adams 1997; (9) Keiler 1970; (10) De Saussure 1878: 


1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 
? E 91 ] : ? hy hy H; A 
hh 22 92 h X hy hy H, A 
Sf 35 93 i Y Y h; h; H; A 
h EA : h hy Q 


In closing, we may note that many of the developments posited here for the Proto- 
Indo-European laryngeals are similar to developments found in Coptic, as analyzed 
by Greenberg (1969:183—184). For more information on the Coptic developments, 
cf. Loprieno 1995:40—50; Peust 1999; Vergote 1945 and 1973.Ib:12—101. 


4.2. THE TRADITIONAL VOICELESS ASPIRATES 


According to the Neogrammarian reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system, the stop system was characterized by a four-way contrast of 
(1) plain (that is, unaspirated) voiceless stops, (2) aspirated voiceless stops, (3) 
plain (that is, unaspirated) voiced stops, and (4) aspirated voiced stops (cf. 
Brugmann 1904:52 and 1905:54), thus: 


1 2 3 4 


p ph b bh (bilabial) 

t th d dh (dental) 

k kh 8 &h (palatal) 

q qh q qh (pure velar) 
qu qh qu qth  (labiovelar) 


The traditional voiceless aspirates (series 2 above) were originally posited by the 
Neogrammarians on the basis of the following correspondences from Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, and Greek: 
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Sanskrit Avestan Iranian Armenian Greek 
ph f f ph 9 
th 0 0 th T 
kh x x x 


In the remaining daughter languages, the traditional voiceless aspirates and plain 
(unaspirated) voiceless stops have the same treatment. In Slavic, there are a small 
number of examples in which *k" appears to become *x. These examples are best 
explained as borrowings, most likely from Iranian (cf. Carlton 1991:95). In 
Armenian, the dental voiceless aspirate and plain voiceless dental stop have the 
same treatment (except after r), and the same appears to have also been the case in 
Greek, at least superficially. 

Current thinking on the part of the vast majority of Indo-Europeanists is that 
the traditional voiceless aspirates are not to be reconstructed for the Indo-European 
parent language, being secondarily derived in the daughter languages, and, in a 
great many cases, it 1s clear that the reflexes found in the daughter languages can 
indeed be secondarily derived from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus a 
following laryngeal (as first suggested in 1891 by Ferdinand de Saussure in a paper 
read before the Société de Linguistique de Paris [cf. de Saussure 1892 and 
1922:603; Sturtevant 1942:83, §78]). 


*pH > Sanskrit ph, etc. 
*tH > Sanskrit th, etc. 
*kH > Sanskrit kh, etc. 


As far as the alleged Greek reflex of the traditional dental voiceless aspirate is 
concerned, we are mostly dealing, in the available Greek examples, with forms in 
which an earlier laryngeal did not occur in the position directly following the dental 
stop. In the Sanskrit cognates, on the other hand, there was an earlier laryngeal in 
this position, and this has left a trace in the form of aspiration. A couple of 
examples will illustrate the difference between Greek and Sanskrit here: 


1. Greek mAacvóg ‘wide, broad, flat, level’ (< Pre-Greek *p/tu-s) versus Sanskrit 
prthu-h ‘wide, broad’ (< Pre-Sanskrit *p/tHu-s). There simply was no laryngeal 
in the Pre-Greek ancestor of the Greek form, and, hence, there is no aspiration 
in Greek. Cf. Burrow 1973:72. 

2. Greek (Doric) iotopu ‘I stand’ (< Pre-Greek *si-steA-mi *[si-staA-mi]) versus 
Sanskrit ¢isthati ‘stands’ (< Pre-Sanskrit *(s)ti-stA-eti). Here, Greek has full- 
grade of the root, and Sanskrit has zero-grade. Cf. Burrow 1973:72; Cowgill 
1965:172; Sturtevant 1942:83, §78a. 


There is, however, at least one example in which Greek 0 corresponds to Sanskrit 
th, namely, the second singular perfect ending found, for instance, in Greek (F)oio- 
Oa ‘you know’, Sanskrit vét-tha ‘you know’ from earlier *-t4e *[-tAa]. Cf. Beekes 
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1969:181; Cowgill 1965:171—172 and 172—173; Sturtevant 1942:46, §42f, and 
83, §78a. 

Unfortunately, the laryngeal explanation does not account for the origin of all 
examples of voiceless aspirates in the daughter languages. There are several words 
of onomatopoeic origin that contain reflexes of earlier voiceless aspirates. Among 
these are (cf. Meillet 1984:80— 81): 


1. Sanskrit kákhati ‘laughs’; Armenian xaxank? ‘guffaw’; Greek koyáGo ‘I 
laugh’; Old Church Slavic xoxotv ‘guffaw’; Latin cachinno ‘I laugh’. 

2. Sanskrit phiit-karoti ‘puffs, blows’; Armenian p^uk^ ‘breath, puff’; Greek q0ca 
(< *pdtia) ‘a pair of bellows’; Lithuanian püsti ‘to blow (air)’; Old Church 
Slavic *pyxati ‘to blow’ (Old Czech puchati ‘to swell’; Polish puchac ‘to 
blow’; Slovenian puhati ‘to snort, to puff, to blow’). 


A laryngeal explanation is to be ruled out here. Even though laryngeals cannot 
account for the presence of aspiration in these forms, the treatment is identical to 
that occurring in the examples where the reflexes of earlier voiceless aspirates are to 
be derived, at the Proto-Indo-European level, from clusters of voiceless stop plus a 
following laryngeal. 

Since there is no evidence that the traditional voiceless aspirates were involved 
in marking distinctive contrasts at the Proto-Indo-European level and since these 
sounds can be mostly secondarily derived in the Indo-European daughter languages, 
there is little justification for reconstructing the traditional voiceless aspirates as a 
separate series in the Indo-European parent language. Cf. Adrados—Bernabé— 
Mendoza (1995—1998.1:197— 202) for similar views on the voiceless aspirates. 


4.3. THE TRADITIONAL PLAIN (UNASPIRATED) VOICELESS STOPS 


On the basis of the reflexes found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic, The 
Neogrammarians (as well as August Schleicher before them) posited a series of 
plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops for series 1 at the Proto-Indo-European level. 
The evidence of Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian (along with the poorly-attested 
Phrygian), however, points to the presence of aspiration in this series in Proto-Indo- 
European. Two explanations were available to the Neogrammarians to account for 
the reflexes found in the various daughter languages: (A) loss of aspiration in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic or (B) secondary development of 
aspiration in Germanic, Celtic, Armenian, and Phrygian. The Neogrammarians 
chose the second alternative (cf, for example, Meillet 1967:118—119 and 
1984:91—92), and this view has been followed by most scholars until fairly 
recently. However, the first alternative should not be so quickly dismissed. Let us 
take a closer look at the developments found in the daughter languages. 

In Germanic, the traditional plain voiceless stops are represented by voiceless 
fricatives, which are assumed to have developed from earlier voiceless aspirates (cf. 
Meillet 1984:91; Prokosch 1939:59— 60; Streitberg 1963:105— 113), thus: 
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Traditional Pre- Proto- 
Indo-European Germanic Germanic 
p > p çë > f 
t > th > 0 
k > kh > X 
q > gi > X 
qu > quh > yw 


It should be noted that the traditional voiceless stops were retained unchanged in 
Germanic when preceded by *s: *sp, *st, *sk > *sp, *st, *sk. *t was also retained 
unchanged when preceded by another voiceless stop (> fricative): *pt, *kt > *ft, *yt. 

At a later date, medial (and final) *f, *0, *y, *yw, together with *s, became the 
voiced fricatives *5, *d, *y, *yw, and *z respectively except between vowels when 
the accent fell on the contiguous preceding syllable (Verner's Law). 

In Celtic, the traditional plain voiceless stops are assumed to have developed 
into voiceless aspirates (Lewis—Pedersen 1937:40—48), thus: 


Traditional Proto- 
Indo-European Celtic 
p 7 ph 
t > th 
k > kh 
q > qh 
qu > quh 


The bilabial member was eventually lost (cf. Fortson 2004:275 and 2010:310; 
Lewis—Pedersen 1937:26—27; Morris Jones 1913:124—126), thus: 


p> h> Ø 


The Armenian developments can be explained by assuming that in Pre-Armenian 
Proto-Indo-European, series 1 was voiceless and aspirated, series 2 were clusters of 
voiceless stop plus a following laryngeal, series 3 was glottalized, and series 4 was 
voiced and aspirated (cf. Godel 1975:73—77; Meillet 1936:23—38): 


Pre-Armenian Armenian 
1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
p pH p b ç > h(w,Øp p bw) 
th tH fr dh > th th t d 
kyh ky» gh - s c j (2) 
kh kH Kk gh > kh X k g(,2 
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In Armenian, some of the reflexes of series 1 merged with the reflexes of series 2. 
This happened in the case of the onomatopoeic terms discussed above, where, for 
example, earlier *p^ and *K^ became p^ and x respectively in Armenian as if from 
earlier *pH and *k#H (this also occurred for all reflexes of series 1 in Sanskrit and 
Greek). In like manner, the aspiration of series 1 was preserved in Armenian after 
initial s-. *£^ and *tH have mostly merged in Armenian, though earlier *ri^ became 
rd, while *rtH became rt^ (cf. Meillet 1984:79). 

Thus, the Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian developments can be explained by 
assuming that series 1 was voiceless and aspirated at the Proto-Indo-European level, 
that is to say, it is not necessary to posit earlier plain voiceless stops to account for 
the developments in these branches. Armenian is particularly important in that it has 
preserved the contrast between the older voiceless aspirates (series 1) and those that 
developed at a later date from former clusters of voiceless stop plus a following 
laryngeal (series 2). 

In Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic, series 1 is represented by plain 
(unaspirated) voiceless stops. This, however, is not the original patterning but is, 
rather, an innovation. Here, Armenian provides the key to understanding the 
developments in these branches. On the basis of the Armenian (along with 
Germanic and Celtic) evidence, series 1 may be assumed to have originally been 
voiceless and aspirated. Furthermore, following the views of Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, 
it may be assumed that the aspiration was phonemically non-distinctive. There were 
thus two allophones, one with aspiration, and one without: 


p ~ p 
th ~ t 
kh ~ k 
kwh "T kw 


In Sanskrit, the allophones of series 1 became phonemic — the aspirated allophones 
(*ph, *th, *kh, *kwh) appeared in onomatopoeia and after initial s-, while the plain 
(unaspirated) allophones (*p, *t, *k, *k") appeared in all other environments. A 
few examples will illustrate the treatment of series 1 after s- in Sanskrit: 


1. Sanskrit sphuráti ‘to dart, to bound, to rebound, to spring; to tremble, to throb, 
to quiver, to palpitate, to twitch (as nerves of the arm), to struggle’, spharati ‘to 
expand, to diffuse widely’: Armenian sprem ‘to spread, to scatter’, parat 
‘scattered’. 

2. Sanskrit sthagati ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’: Greek otéym (and téy@) ‘to 
cover closely (so as to keep water either out or in)’; Latin tego ‘to cover’. 

3. Sanskrit skhálami ‘to stumble, to stick fast, to go wrong’: Armenian sxalim ‘to 
go wrong, to stumble, to err, to sin". 


Emonds (1972:120) also assumes that the voiceless aspirates found in Indic, Greek, 
and Armenian have developed from series 1: 
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Finally, NIE [New Indo-European] allows us to view the development of the 
tense, voiceless aspirates in Indic and Greek in new light. I am not denying, 
however, that credible theories about their origin have been advanced in terms 
of TIE [Traditional Indo-European] (by the introduction of laryngeals, etc.). 
However, the presence of voiceless aspirates in NIE (the ph-series) suggests as 
one possibility an imperfect operation of LAX or Z2 in just those languages 
where some laxing took place, but in which all aspirated stops were not 
eliminated by CG. (By “imperfect operation”, I mean the existence of a dialect 
in which the rule failed to operate, the dialect later dying out after contributing 
a number of “exceptions” to the previously completed historical change.) 

If such imperfect operation of Z2 took place, it would account for Indic 
and Greek ph’s that correspond to p’s in the central group and ph’s in 
Germanic... The fact that the ph’s and x’s that occur in Armenian (and Slavic) 
examples do not correspond to the regular development of NIE pA and kh in 
those languages supports the notion that “imperfect operation” of Z2 should be 
reinterpreted as reintroduction of words from a dialect that did not undergo Z2 
(or other rules that affected Armenian and Slavic development of ph and kh). 


Whereas Emonds sees the voiceless aspirated reflexes of series 1 (instead of the 


expected plain voiceless stops) that appear in Sanskrit, Greek, and Armenian as due 


to borrowings, I see them as the natural result of the phonemicization of the 


allophones of this series in each of these dialects themselves. 


Correspondences: 

Proto-Indo-European *ph *th *ķyh *Kkh *kwh 
Sanskrit p t $ kc kc 
Avestan p t S ké ké 
Albanian p t th s kq kqs 
Armenian hw th s kh kh 
Old Church Slavic p t S kéc kéc 
Lithuanian p t š k k 
Gothic fb pd hg hg hwh 
Old Irish Ø tth c ch c ch c ch 
Oscan p t ck ck p 
Latin p t c c quc 
Greek n T K K TTK 
Tocharian p tets kç kç kuk ç 


We can now return to the question of the choices that were available to the 


Neogrammarians: (A) loss of aspiration in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic 


or (B) secondary development of aspiration in Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian. In 


view of the theory proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, it is not so much a question 


of loss or retention as it is of the phonemicization and generalization of the 
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allophones of series 1 in the various daughter languages, though Germanic, Celtic, 
and Armenian come closer to the original patterning than do those daughter 
languages in which series 1 is represented by plain voiceless stops, since the 
aspirated allophones seem to have been primary at the Proto-Indo-European level. 
In this sense, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic have innovated by 
generalizing the unaspirated allophones of series 1 (for details on the developments 
leading to loss of aspiration in these daughter languages, cf. Suzuki 1985a:285— 
294; see also Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:35—80 and 1995.I:3 1—70). 


4.4. THE TRADITIONAL VOICED ASPIRATES 


According to the traditional reconstruction, series 4 is assumed to have been voiced 
and aspirated in Proto-Indo-European. The evidence for voicing is overwhelming 
(Indo-Iranian, Albanian, Armenian, Germanic, Celtic, Baltic, and Slavic), while that 
for aspiration is limited, coming from Indo-Aryan, Greek, Italic, and Armenian. 
Indeed, for this last group of languages, the assumption that this series was voiced 
and aspirated in their immediate ancestors is the only reasonable way to account for 
later developments in each of them. For the remaining daughter languages, 
however, it is not necessary to set up voiced aspirates in their immediate ancestors 
since later developments in these languages can be accounted for by setting up 
earlier plain (unaspirated) voiced stops. In view of these considerations, I assume 
that voiced aspirates appeared at a very late stage and that they arose only in the 
Disintegrating Indo-European dialects that developed into Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
Italic, and Armenian. Similar views are expressed by Kümmel 2012:304. 

Gamkrelidze—Ivanov assume that series 4 was voiced and aspirated in Proto- 
Indo-European. They point out, however, that the feature of aspiration was 
phonemically irrelevant and that this series could appear either with or without 
aspiration depending upon the paradigmatic alternation of root morphemes. 
Specifically, the distributional patterning of the allophones was as follows (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1976:404), though only in Indo-Iranian (Indo-Aryan) and Greek — 
Grassmann’s Law did not operate elsewhere (cf. Hamp 1989:210—211; Hamp 
states that Grassmann’s Law arose independently in Greek, on the one hand, and in 
Indic [but not Iranian], on the other, and points out that it did not occur in 
Armenian): 


In particular, when phonemes of [series 4] co-occurred in a root, one of the 
units was realized as an aspirate, the other as a non-aspirate. Thus, e.g., a root 
morpheme /*bheudh-/ would be manifested as [*beudh-] or [*bheud-] according 
to the paradigmatic alternations of the morpheme. Grassmann's Law should be 
accordingly interpreted not as a deaspiration rule operating independently in 
Indo-Iranian and Greek, but as a rule of allophonic variations, still at the Proto- 
Indo-European level, of the phonemes of [series 4]. 

The same assumption could easily, and in a natural way, account for the 
phenomena described by Bartholomae's Law. A morphemic sequence of 
/*bbudh-/ and /*-tho-/ would be realized as [*budh-] + [*-tho-] > [*budtho-] (in 
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accordance with the rule of non-cooccurrence in a sequence, either distant or in 
contact, of two aspirated allophones), this yielding Old Indian buddha, by 
progressive assimilation on the feature of voice. 


In Italic, however, the development of series 4 differs from what is found in 
Sanskrit and Greek. As in Greek, the voiced aspirates were, at first, devoiced, 
resulting in voiceless aspirates. Then, these voiceless aspirates became voiceless 
fricatives, thus (cf. Sihler 1995:139—141; Buck 1933:118; Palmer 1954:227—230; 
Lindsay 1894:279—302; Clackson—Horrocks 2007:8—9 and 50—52): 


bh > ph > Q > f 
dh > th > 0 > f 
gh > kh > X > h 
gwh > kwh > X" > f 


In Latin (but not Oscan and Umbrian), the voiceless fricatives were preserved 
initially, but, medially, they first developed into the corresponding voiced fricatives, 
which then yielded voiced stops (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:64—65 and 
1995.1:57—58). 


Correspondences: 

Proto-Indo-European *ph *qh *gyh *gh *gwh 
Sanskrit bh dh h ghh ghh 
Avestan b d Z gyjz gyjz 
Albanian b d dh z dh d ggj ggjz 
Armenian bw d jz gjž gjz 
Old Church Slavic b d Z g ž dz g ž dz 
Lithuanian b d Zz g g 
Gothic b d g g w 
Old Irish b d g g g 
Oscan f f h h f 
Latin fb fd hgf hgf fv gu 
Greek ọ 0 X X 90x 
Tocharian p tcts kç kç kuk ç 


4.5. THE TRADITIONAL PLAIN (UNASPIRATED) VOICED STOPS 


In an important study on the hierarchical correlation of elements in a phonological 
system, Gamkrelidze (1978:9—46) has shown that stops and fricatives arrange 
themselves into definite hierarchical relationships based upon their relative 
frequency of occurrence. The more common, more usual, more frequent a sound, 
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the less marked it is in relationship to other sounds, which are less common, less 
usual, less frequent, that is, more marked. The various hierarchies established by 
Gamkrelidze were arrived at by investigating the frequency distribution of sounds 
in a great number of languages. These hierarchical relationships are found to be 
characteristic of language in general and not language specific, the underlying 
reasons being phonetic — the distinctive features making up the unmarked sounds 
simply combine with each other into simultaneous bundles more easily than do the 
distinctive features making up marked sounds. Finally, Gamkrelidze notes that, 
when there are gaps or empty slots in a system, they invariably occur at the point of 
articulation of the most highly marked member in the hierarchy. 
Following are three of the hierarchies established by Gamkrelidze: 


Least Marked Most Marked 


qd) b > ly > lp — /p’/ (bilabial) 
D /k/ = kh — ki > /g/ (velar) 
3) /q/ > /qii = /q/ — /c/ (postvelar) 


The arrows indicate the direction of greater markedness. In the first hierarchy, /b/ is 
the most common, most usual, most frequent, hence, least marked member; /p/ is 
less common than /b/ but more common than /ph/ and /p’/; /ph/ is less common than 
/b/ and /p/ but more common than /p’/; finally, /p’/ is the least common, hence, most 
marked member. Since gaps occur at the position of the mostly highly marked 
member, if there is a gap in this series, it will be /p’/ that will be missing. In the 
second hierarchy, on the other hand, the markedness relationship is reversed: /k’/ is 
the most common, most usual, most frequent, hence, least marked member; /k"/ is 
less common than /k’/ but more common than /k/ and /g/; /k/ is less common than 
/kh/ and /k’/ but more common than /g/; finally, /g/ is the least common, hence, 
most marked member. Since gaps occur at the position of the mostly highly marked 
member, if there is a gap in this series, it will be /g/ that will be missing here. As 
can be seen, the postvelar series (number 3 above) has the same markedness 
correlation as the velar series. 

Gamkrelidze's findings have important implications for Proto-Indo-European. 
As pointed out in the standard handbooks, the phoneme traditionally reconstructed 
as *b was a marginal sound of extremely limited occurrence, if it even existed at all. 
As we have seen from the typological evidence discussed above, such a frequency 
distribution is not at all characteristic of /b/. Rather, the frequency distribution 
points to the original non-voiced character of this sound in Proto-Indo-European. 

Further investigation reveals other anomalies in the whole series traditionally 
reconstructed as plain voiced stops (series 3 in the chart of the Neogrammarian 
reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system given above [§4.2]). First, 
the frequency distribution of all of the traditional plain voiced stops (*b, *d, *8, *q, 
*q) points to the non-voiced character of the entire series when viewed from a 
typological perspective. Next, the plain voiced stops are rarely found in inflectional 
endings and pronouns. Finally, two plain voiced stops could not cooccur in a root. 
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The frequency distribution of these sounds plus their limited role in the system in 
general makes the traditional reconstruction highly suspect from a typological point 
of view. 

These are the observations that led Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, as well as Hopper, 
to reinterpret the traditional plain voiced stops as glottalics (ejectives). Not only 
does such a reinterpretation easily account for the frequency distribution of these 
sounds, it also explains the fact that they were used only very infrequently in 
inflectional affixes and pronouns, since this type of patterning is characteristic of 
the way ejectives behave in natural languages having such sounds. Finally, the root 
structure constraint against the cooccurrence of two ejectives in a root is found in a 
number of languages with ejectives (cf. Hopper 1973:160). 

There is no uniform treatment of the ejectives in the Indo-European daughter 
languages. In some cases, plain voiceless stops are found, while in others, there are 
plain voiced stops. To understand the types of changes ejectives can undergo, the 
developments found in the Afrasian daughter languages may be looked at. The 
following developments are attested (using the dentals for purposes of illustration): 


1. Deglottalization: *£' > t (Neo-Aramaic dialect of Tir-‘Abdin and Ancient 
Egyptian). 

2. Voicing: *t’ > *d > *d > d (initially in the Southern Cushitic languages Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa, and K’wadza and medially in the East Chadic language 
Tumak). 

3. Retention: *t’> +t’ (modern South Arabian languages and the Semitic languages 
of Ethiopia). 

4. Pharyngealization: *t’ > tf, df (Arabic and the Berber languages). 

5. Voicing to implosive: *t’ > d (Proto-Chadic and Proto-East Cushitic). 

6. Voicing to retroflex: *t’ > *d> d (Somali). 


According to Colarusso (1975:82—83 and 1981:479—480), in some dialects of the 
Northwest Caucasian language Abaza, plain voiced stops correspond to ejectives in 
Standard Abaza. Colarusso suggests that the ejectives may have passed through the 
following progression: glottalized > creaky voice > full voice (see also 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1973:154). In support of this suggestion, Colarusso notes 
that the ejective series has creaky voicing in Kabardian. For more information on 
the major phonological processes involving ejectives, cf. Fallon 2002. Fallon 
devotes a whole chapter to a discussion of ejective voicing (Chapter 6). Here, he 
also provides empirical support for the Glottalic Theory of Proto-Indo-European 
consonantism. 

The Germanic, Armenian, Tocharian, and Anatolian developments are 
straightforward: deglottalization. In Baltic, Slavic, Celtic, and Albanian, the 
glottalics merged with the traditional voiced aspirates. In Indo-Iranian, Greek, and 
Italic, however, the glottalics became plain voiced stops but did not merge with the 
voiced aspirates (that is, series 3 and 4 remained distinct in these branches). The 
developments in the individual daughter languages are discussed in detail in 
Chapter 5 of this book. 
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Correspondences: 

Proto-Indo-European *p' *Ü *k’y tk *k?’w 
Sanskrit b d d gj gj 
Avestan b d Z gyjz gyjz 
Albanian b ddh zdhd g gj ggjz 
Armenian p t c k k 
Old Church Slavic b d Z g ž dz g ž dz 
Lithuanian b d Zz g g 
Gothic p t k k qk 
Old Irish b d g g bg 
Oscan b d g g b 
Latin b d g g vgug 
Greek Pp ó y y Boy 
Tocharian p tcts kç kç kuk ç 


As noted above, the sound traditionally reconstructed as *b may have been non- 
existent in Proto-Indo-European. Under the revised interpretation, this would have 
been a bilabial ejective *p’. Had this sound existed in the Indo-European parent 
language, it would have developed into b in those daughter languages that have 
changed the ejectives into voiced stops. In the case of Sanskrit (3rd sg.) pibati 
‘drinks’, Latin bibit ‘drinks’, Old Irish ibid ‘drinks’, from Proto-Indo-European 
*phi-ph?-ethi (traditional *pi-pa,-eti) (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:856), there is 
direct evidence for such a development. While it is common for languages having 
ejectives to have a gap at the point of articulation of the bilabial member, no known 
natural language with a voicing contrast in stops has a gap at the point of articula- 
tion of the voiced bilabial. Since the normal development of the Disintegrating 
Indo-European phonological system in Greek, Italic, and Indo-Iranian would have 
created such a gap, a voiced bilabial was introduced in these branches by various 
means. In Greek, the glottalized labiovelar *k’~ developed into b (written B) under 
certain conditions. This is the regular development in Oscan and Umbrian. In Latin, 
b arose from medial *f and from earlier *0 when before or after r, before /, or after 
u. In Indo-Aryan, b arose from bh through the change described by Grassmann’s 
Law. Finally, the gap was also filled in all three branches through borrowings. 
Under the traditional reconstruction, the Germanic and Armenian “sound 
shifts" are anomalous (for discussion, cf. Meillet 1967:116—124 and 1984:89— 
96). Nothing quite the same exists in any of the other daughter languages (except 
the poorly-attested Phrygian). There is, of course, Tocharian, but the changes there 
are different in that the opposition between the traditional plain voiceless, plain 
voiced, and voiced aspirated stops is completely eliminated (cf. Adams 1988:36— 
43; Fortson 2004:353—354 and 2010:402—404; Krause—Thomas 1960:64; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:76), while in Germanic and Armenian, the opposition 
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remains intact. The Germanic and Armenian developments cannot have been due to 
a common innovation since there is no indication that these two branches were ever 
in contact. Under the new reconstruction proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and 
Ivanov, these branches are to be seen as relic areas. In fact, they provide a key piece 
of evidence in support of the Glottalic Theory. 


4.6. THE GUTTURALS (TECTALS) 


Pre-divisional Proto-Indo-European may be assumed to have had two types of 
gutturals: (A) plain velars and (B) labiovelars. The latter type was characterized by 
a secondary articulation of labialization that served to maximize the distinction 
between this series and the plain velars. 

It has often been assumed that Proto-Indo-European had three guttural series: 
(A) palatals (palatovelars), (B) velars, and (C) labiovelars. This theory, however, 
needs to be reconsidered. In the first place, such a theory would force us to assume 
that there was a common innovation in the Proto-Indo-European antecedent of the 
centum languages in which the palatals merged with the velars. There is absolutely 
no evidence whatsoever that such a merger has taken place. Furthermore, the 
palatals can be shown to have become phonemic only in the Proto-Indo-European 
antecedent of the satom languages (cf. Lehmann 1952:8; Meillet 1964:94— 95). 
Finally, it is not necessary to set up a third series to account for cases in which 
velars in the satom languages correspond to velars in the centum languages, since 
these examples can be accounted for equally well by assuming just two series (cf. 
Burrow 1973:76—77). This subject is discussed with great lucidity by Meillet 
(1894 and 1964:93—94), who notes that the cases in which velars in the centum 
languages correspond to velars in the satom languages occur in certain specific 
environments: (A) before *a; (B) before *r; (C) after *s; and (D) at the end of roots, 
especially after *u. Meillet sums up his discussion of the gutturals by noting that the 
velars were simply preserved in certain positions and palatalized in others. 

In his cross-linguistic study of palatalization, Bhat (1978:60—67) discusses 
palatalizing environments. He notes: 


The most prominent environment that could induce palatalization in a 
consonant is a following front vowel (especially the high- and mid-front 
unrounded vowels 1 and e), and a following palatal semivowel (yod). These are 
reported to be effective in palatalizing a preceding consonant in almost all of 
the languages examined by us. A following yod is more effective on apicals, 
whereas a following vowel, especially stressed, is more effective on velars... 

Velars may also be palatalized by a following low front vowel, as for 
example, in ENGLISH (before æ, Æ) and in FRENCH (dialectally before a 
also). In RUSSIAN, all consonants were palatalized before ze... Similarly, the 
apicals may be palatalized by a following high back vowel or semivowel as 
seen in PAPAGO, TEPEHUAN, BASQUE, and others... 

There are only a limited number of instances in which a front vowel (or high 
back vowel) is reported to have palatalized a following consonant. 
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That is to say that, while the palatalization of following consonants by front vowels 
(or high back vowels) does in fact occur (Bhat discusses several examples), it is a 
far less frequently attested phenomenon than the palatalization of preceding 
consonants. Bhat (1978:66—67) also discusses the fact that certain environments 
may block palatalization: 


a. We have noted only two environments that could be specified as 
capable of blocking palatalization. They are (A) an apical trill or tap, and (2) a 
retroflex consonant. Both these could prevent palatalization of a velar 
consonant, that is, they could block the tongue fronting tendency of a given 
environment... 

b. However, in the case of apical sibilants, r appears to induce 
palatalization (rising)... 

c. There are a few additional environments that appear to block 
palatalization, as for example, a following uvular fricative in EASTERN 
ARMENIAN ..., a following t or s in AKAN..., or the occurrence of initial 
position in AMHARIC... 


Palatalization of velars is an extremely common phenomenon and can be observed 
in the historical development of many languages. We can take the developments in 
the Romance languages as an example. Classical Latin had the following gutturals: 


Velars: e, k /k/ g /g/ 
Labiovelars: qu /kw/ gu /gw/ 


Somewhere around the beginning of the third century CE, /k/ and /g/ were 
palatalized to /kY/ and /gY/ respectively before, a, ae, e, i, and 7 (cf. Elcock 
1960:53—55). /kY/ and /gY/ then became /tY/ and /dY/ respectively and then /tsY/ and 
/dzY/. /tsY/ developed into French /s/, Spanish (Castilian) /0/ (dialectal /s/), 
Portuguese /s/, Italian /t$/, and Romanian /t$/. It should be noted that Sardinian is a 
relic area in which /k/ and /g/ were not palatalized. /dzY/ developed into French /Z/, 
Spanish /j/, Portuguese /Z/, Italian /dZ/, and Romanian /dZ/. 

There has also been a general delabialization of /kw/ and /g¥/ in the Romance 
languages, especially before front vowels. For details about the development of the 
gutturals in the Romance languages, cf. Elcock 1960:52—55; Mendeloff 1969:16— 
31; Posner 1996:110—115; Harris— Vincent (eds.) 1988:38—40 and 1997:38—40. 

The comparative evidence allows us to reconstruct the following phonemic 
gutturals for Pre-divisional Proto-Indo-European: 


Plain velars: kh k’ gh 
Labiovelars: kwh kw gwh 


The Anatolian data — especially the Hittite data — are particularly important here. 
Hittite shows no trace of either palatalization of the velars or of delabialization of 
the labiovelars (cf. Kronasser 1956:64—68 and Sturtevant 1951:55—59, §§78—81, 
for examples). There is some evidence from the Luwian branch, however, that the 
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velars may have had non-phonemic palatalized allophones in certain environments 
in Proto-Anatolian (cf. Melchert 1994a:251—252 [for Luwian] and 303 [for 
Lycian]). That these allophones were not phonemic in Proto-Anatolian is shown by 
their reflexes in Hittite as opposed to Luwian. In Hittite, the gutturals have the same 
treatment regardless of their environment. The developments found in the Luwian 
branch, then, may be regarded as an innovation specific to that branch and not 
representative of the Proto-Anatolian situation (cf. Melchert 2017:176). On this 
basis, we can say with some confidence that Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European 
had only two phonemic guttural series and that the phonemicization of a separate 
palatal series and the delabialization of the labiovelars must have taken place after 
the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community. 

The gutturals probably developed as follows: At an early date, possibly even 
before the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community, 
the velars developed non-phonemic palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels as well as before *y. At a later date, these allophones were 
analogically extended to the environment of apophonic *o as well (and perhaps in 
some cases even to *a). In the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the 
satom languages, the labiovelars were — perhaps only partially at first — 
delabialized. The newly delabialized labiovelars merged with the unpalatalized 
allophones of the plain velars. This change brought about the phonemicization of 
the palatalized allophones of the plain velars since both palatalized and 
unpalatalized velars (the latter from earlier labiovelars) were now found in the 
vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. Thus, the Disintegrating Indo- 
European antecedent of the satom languages had the following gutturals: 


Palatals (palatovelars): kyh ky gyh 
Plain velars: kh k’ gh 
Labiovelars: kwh kw gwh 


These changes probably began in the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of 
Indo-Iranian and then spread outward to Pre-Baltic, Pre-Slavic, Pre-Armenian, and 
Pre-Albanian (cf. Szemerényi 1972a:129). The fact that the various satom 
languages sometimes show a different treatment for the labiovelars as opposed to 
the plain velars seems to indicate that the delabialization of the labiovelars may not 
have been carried through to completion until after the emergence of the individual 
satom daughter languages (cf. Szemerényi 1972a:128). Since the labiovelars did not 
become delabialized in the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedents of the centum 
languages, there was no impetus for the phonemicization of the palatals in these 
languages. 

Even though the Guttural Theory outlined above cannot explain every example, 
it has, nevertheless, the advantage of being able to account for the greatest number 
of developments. Moreover, it is fully compatible with everything we know about 
sound change and has historically-attested parallels in natural languages. Cf. Pulju 
1995:22—43, Meillet 1964:91—95 and 1967:68—73, Kuryłowicz 1971, Georgiev 
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1966:22—34 and 1981:41—62, Lehmann 1952:100—102 and 1993:100—101, 
Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.1:188—193 and 2010.I:122—128, and 
Woodhouse 1998 for essentially the same conclusions. 

Postvelars (or uvulars) have also been posited for Proto-Indo-European by 
several prominent scholars, such as, for example, Normier (1977:174—175) and 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1984.1:129—134 and 1995.[::111—114). In my opinion, 
these theories are not without merit. However, since I do not at present believe that 
there were more than three guttural series — palatovelars, plain velars and 
labiovelars — at any time in the prehistory of Proto-Indo-European that can be 
recovered by a comparison of the extant daughter languages, the postvelars, if they 
ever existed, must have been lost at some time well before the earliest period of 
Proto-Indo-European proper. 


4.7. RESONANTS 


Traditionally, the semivowels, liquids, and nasals are included in this class (cf. 
Watkins 1998:44—46). However, only the liquids and nasals will be dealt with 
here. The semivowels *y (*7) and *w (*u) will be discussed below in the section 
dealing with the vowels and diphthongs. 

According to Brugmann (1904:52 and 109—138), the following resonants are 
to be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: 


Non-syllabic: l r m n n p 
Syllabic: l m n a p 
| F m B8 5B m 


The resonants could function as syllabics or non-syllabics depending upon their 
environment. They were non-syllabic (1) when between vowels or initially before 
vowels, (2) when preceded by a vowel and followed by a consonant, and (3) when 
preceded by a consonant and followed by a vowel. 

The syllabic allophones of the resonants arose at an early stage of development 
within the Proto-Indo-European parent language when the stress-conditioned loss of 
former contiguous vowels left them between two non-syllabics: 


CVRCV > CoRCV > CRCV 


Finally, it should be mentioned that the long syllabic resonants reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians are now universally thought to have been clusters of short syllabic 
resonant plus laryngeal: RH. 

For a fuller discussion of the patterning of the resonants, cf. Adrados 1975.I: 
263—289; Beekes 1995:135—137; Clackson 2007:34—36; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:167—170; Edgerton 1943 and 1962; Fortson 2010:60—62; Horowitz 1974; 
Lehmann 1952:10—14; Meillet 1964:105—126; Szemerényi 1996:105—110. 
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Correspondences: 
Proto-Indo-European *m *n *| *r 
Sanskrit m n rl r 
Avestan m n r r 
Albanian m n ] r 
Armenian m n IE: rf 
Old Church Slavic m n l r 
Lithuanian m n l r 
Gothic m -n n ] r 
Old Irish m n l r 
Oscan m n ] r 
Latin m n l r 
Greek u-v v À p 
Tocharian mm nüm lly r 


4.8. THE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


The first attempt to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European vowel system was made 
by August Schleicher. Schleicher's system was as follows (1876:11): 


Original Vowel First Increment Second Increment 
a-grade a ata-aa a-taa-àa 
i-grade i ati-al a-al-ai 
u-grade u atu-au a + au = āu 


Even though Schleicher’s system, which was modeled after that of Old Indic, was 
able to account for many of the developments found in the daughter languages, 
there remained many unsolved problems, and his system did not endure the 
onslaughts of a series of brilliant discoveries made in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century by a younger generation of scholars, the so-called “Neogrammarians” 
(Junggrammatiker). 

Perhaps the most important discovery of the Neogrammarian period was the 
“Law of Palatals” (cf. Collinge 1985:133—142), according to which an original *k, 
for example, developed into c in Old Indic under the influence of a following *ë, *7, 
or *y. This discovery firmly established the primacy of the vowel systems found in 
the European daughter languages and proved that the Indo-Iranian system had 
resulted from an innovation in which original *é, *ó, and *á had merged into *d. 
Also important was the demonstration by the Neogrammarians that the Indo- 
European parent language had syllabic liquids and nasals. 
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According to the Neogrammarians (cf. Brugmann 1904:52 and 66—99; 
Hiibschmann 1885), Proto-Indo-European had the following vowel system: 


Monophthongs: e o a i u ə 
e [U a I ū 
Diphthongs: el ol al oi eu ou au ou 
ei oi ai eu ou au 
Semivowels: 1 u g ?) 


Brugmann (1904:52) also reconstructs the following syllabic liquids and nasals: 


| 
I 


oom» 
om! og) 


m 
» B 


omi o4 


Throughout the greater part of the twentieth century, the Neogrammarian view was 
steadily attacked. It was dealt its first major blow in 1927 with Kurylowicz's 
demonstration that one of de Saussure's “coefficients sonantiques" was preserved in 
Hittite. In one fell swoop, the so-called “original” long vowels (as well as the long 
syllabic liquids and nasals) were eliminated as was *a, which was taken to result 
from *e when next to an “a-coloring” laryngeal. The next to go were the 
diphthongs, which were reanalyzed as clusters of vowel plus non-syllabic resonant 
and non-syllabic resonant plus vowel (cf. Lehmann 1952:10—14). The independent 
status of *; and *u had early been questioned by Meillet (1964:118—122), who 
regarded them as the syllabic forms of *y (*/) and *w (*u), respectively. Finally, a 
strict adherence to Hirt's ablaut and accentuation theories made it possible to 
eliminate apophonic *o, which was taken to result from an earlier *e when the 
accent was shifted from the *e to another syllable (cf. Burrow 1973:112—113; Hirt 
1921:173—179; Lehmann 1952:109—110). By applying all of these theories, it 
became possible to reduce the Proto-Indo-European vowel system to a single 
member: *e. 

It should be made clear that this extreme view was never universally accepted. 
In fact, it was vigorously attacked by several scholars, including Roman Jakobson 
(1971[1957]:528), who soberly noted: “The one-vowel picture of Proto-Indo- 
European finds no support in the recorded languages of the world." See also 
Trubetzkoy 1969:96. 

In 1967, Szemerényi, relying heavily on typological data to support his 
arguments, reinstated all of the vowels reconstructed by the Neogrammarians: 


u 


oI 
- 


e [9 


Szemerényi (1967:97, fn. 91), however, ignores the diphthongs, “whose phonemic 
status is disputed". I fully support Szemerényi's views on the vowels and would 
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reconstruct an identical system for the Proto-Indo-European antecedent of the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Bomhard 1979a:72). 

Proto-Indo-European, as also, for example, Proto-Kartvelian, Northwest 
Caucasian, and Proto-Semitic, was characterized by an interchange of vocalic 
elements that could occur in any syllable. This interchange, which is commonly 
called “ablaut” or “vowel gradation”, was partially correlated with the position of 
the accent and with distinctions between grammatical relationships (cf. Burrow 
1973:108—117). The fundamental vowel was *e, which could be changed to *o 
under certain conditions. Under other conditions, however, the vowel could either 
be reduced or even lost altogether. Finally, the position of the fundamental vowel 
could change — this type of alternation is known as “Schwebeablaut” (for details, 
cf. Anttila 1969). An example here would be *k’en-u ‘knee’ (cf. Hittite gi-e-nu 
‘knee’; Latin genu ‘knee’), as opposed to *k’n-ew- also ‘knee’ (cf. Gothic kniu 
‘knee’; Old Icelandic kné ‘knee’; Old English cnéo ‘knee’; Old Frisian kniu, kne, 
kni ‘knee’; Old Saxon knio ‘knee’; Old High German kneo, knio ‘knee’). 

Several gradation series are traditionally distinguished, and the general scheme 
may be represented as follows (cf. Beekes 1995:164—167; Brugmann 1904:138— 
150; Buck 1933:106—117; Clackson 2007:71—75; Fortson 2004:73—76 and 
2010:79—83; Hirt 1900 and 1921; Hübschmann 1885:71—180; Kurylowicz 1956 
and 1968:199—333; Meier-Briigger 2003:144—152; Meillet 1964:153—168; 
Sihler 1995:108—135; Szemerényi 1996:83—93; Watkins 1998:51—53): 


I. Short Vowel Gradation: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 
A. 6-0 e~o 9 Ø 
B. ēy ~ oy ey ~ oy i, əy V (> iyV) y 
ew ~ OW ew ~ ow u, owV (> uwV) w 
ēm ~ om em ~ om m, omV (mmV) m 
én ~ on en ~ on n, onV (nV) n 
él ~ dl el ^ ol l, alV (IIV) 1 
ér ~ or er~ or T, arV (rrV) r 
C. a~o 9 Ø 
D. ay i, əy V (> iyV) y 
aw u, owV (> uwV) w 


II. Long Vowel Gradation: 


E. 6-0 h 
F. 3 h 
G. a~d h 


The most common vowel was *e, and the most common gradation pattern was the 
*e ~ *o contrast. The vowel *a was of relatively low statistical frequency and, at 
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least according to Meillet (1964:154), did not take part in the regular gradation 
patterning. It should be pointed out, however, that several rare examples of an *a ~ 
*o contrast are attested in the non-Anatolian daughter languages, one probable 
example being: 


Greek Gy@ ‘to lead, to carry, to convey, to bring’ 
óypog ‘any straight line: a furrow, path, etc.’ 


Colarusso (1981:499) has astutely observed: “...the PIE vowel system *e ~ *o is 
typologically utterly bizarre. Even adding *a to this system does not change this 
fact.” Perhaps the most typologically unusual thing about the Proto-Indo-European 
vowel system as traditionally reconstructed is indeed the great importance of the *e 
~ *o ablaut and the concomitant marginality of *a. Adding laryngeals only makes 
the system even more unusual since *a then becomes mostly (but not in every 
case!) a positional variant of *e. Rather, we would expect the relationship to be 
reversed. All languages surveyed by Crothers (1978:93—152) have the vowel /a/, 
and this vowel is consistently characterized by a high frequency of occurrence (cf., 
for example, the frequency counts given in Greenberg 1966a:18—19). Moreover, in 
the Kartvelian languages, Northwest Caucasian languages, and Semitic languages, 
which also exhibit ablaut either as an active process or as a relic of an earlier, fully 
functioning ablaut process, the vowel /a/ is an integral part of the ablaut system (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1966:80—81 for Kartvelian, Colarusso 1981:499—502 for Northwest 
Caucasian, and Kurylowicz 1962 for Semitic). Clearly, if typological evidence is to 
have any meaning, there is something wrong with the traditional reconstruction of 
the Proto-Indo-European vowel system. Yet, if the Comparative Method is to have 
any validity, there must be some truth to that reconstruction. 

This seeming conflict can be resolved quite easily, I believe. We can consider 
the traditional reconstruction to be mainly correct, but only for that form of Proto- 
Indo-European spoken immediately prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian 
daughter languages, that is, what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European”. The vowel 
system of this form of Proto-Indo-European is by no means ancient and is the end 
product of a long, complicated evolution. 

The earliest Proto-Indo-European vowel system may have been as follows: 


Vowels: i (^ e) u (^0) 
e o 
(a~)a 
Also the sequences: iy(~ey) uy (~oy) ey oy (oy ~) ay 
iw (~ew) uw (~ ow) ew ow  (ow-)aw 


I follow Pulleyblank (1965a:86—101) in his reinterpretation of the *e ~ *o ablaut 
of traditional Proto-Indo-European as an *a ~ *a ablaut. Pulleyblank mentions that 
a similar ablaut pattern exists in Kabardian. Colarusso (1981:499—501) proposes a 
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similar interpretation and also discusses possible typological parallels with the 
Northwest Caucasian languages. 

According to Hirt (1921:172—199) and those who follow his theories (Burrow 
and Lehmann, for example), the oldest ablaut alternation was the full-grade ~ zero- 
grade contrast. This alternation is assumed to have arisen at a time when the Proto- 
Indo-European phonological system was characterized by a strong stress accent. 
This accent caused the weakening and loss of the vowels of unstressed syllables. 
This period may be called the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European (cf. 
Lehmann 1952:111—112). At a later date, stress became phonemically non- 
distinctive, and Proto-Indo-European was characterized by an accent system based 
on pitch. This period may be called the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European (cf. Lehmann 1952:109—110). It was supposedly during this period that 
the *e ~ *o contrast came into being. *e is assumed to have been changed to *o 
when the accent was shifted from the *e to another syllable. These theories find 
support in the fact that the position of the accent is partially correlated with ablaut 
patterning in both Greek and Old Indic. Counter-examples are usually explained as 
due to analogical developments or as later forms that came into being after the 
accent lost its ability to influence the vowels (cf. Burrow 1973:112). 

Though Kurylowicz originally adhered to Hirt’s theories as well, he later 
(1956:36—96 and 1964b:52) tried to show that the *e ~ *o contrast existed prior to 
the development of the full-grade ~ zero-grade contrast. Kurylowicz argues that the 
numerous counter-examples with accented *o indicate that qualitative ablaut was a 
morphological device in its own right and only superficially connected with the 
positioning of the accent. Moreover, he notes that, while vowel weakening and loss 
are closely tied to the accent, a change in vowel quality is primarily due to the 
environment — in other words, there is no cause-and-effect relationship between 
qualitative ablaut and accentuation. These are convincing arguments and are the 
primary basis for my belief that qualitative ablaut existed at the earliest 
reconstructable period of Proto-Indo-European. Moreover, Kurytowicz’s views find 
support in the data from the other Nostratic languages (note here especially 
Greenberg 1990a:125: “... the Indo-European e:o (i.e. e:a) Ablaut is very old and is 
part of a larger system of alternations which has correspondences in a number of 
other branches of Eurasiatic’’). 

The development of *a into *e, which must have occurred fairly early since it 
is already found in Hittite, is relatively easy to explain: *e was the normal allophone 
of *a under stress. John Colarusso (personal correspondence) has informed me of a 
similar development in Ubykh and Circassian, where accented /o/ > [e]. 

We may assume that *a had a rounded allophone in certain phonetic 
environments (cf. Colarusso 1981:500), perhaps next to labiovelars as well as when 
next to *w. In late Disintegrating Indo-European, these allophones were 
reapportioned, and apophonic *a was rephonemicized as *o. That this is an 
extremely late development is shown (A) by the fact that it had not yet occurred in 
the Anatolian languages and (B) by the widespread tendency of *a and *o to have 
identical reflexes in several of the non-Anatolian daughter languages. No doubt, the 
phonemicization of apophonic *o was facilitated by the presence of non-apophonic 
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*o in the system. This does not mean, however, that *a was totally eliminated. In 
fact, the vowel *a must be reconstructed as an independent phoneme distinct form 
*o for Disintegrating Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1964a:2—9, 1967:83— 84, 
and 1996:135—136). Disintegrating Indo-European *a had several sources: First, it 
arose from the lowering and coloring of *e (< *3) when next to a-coloring 
laryngeals. Next, it was found in a small number of relic forms that somehow 
escaped conversion to the regular *e — *o ablaut patterning. Finally, in was retained 
in loanwords from other languages. (Cf. Kümmel 2012:306—310 for a somewhat 
different approach.) 

The origin of the Proto-Indo-European long vowels has always been enigmatic. 
Many theories have been proposed, none of which has been completely convincing. 
One thing seems certain, though: the long vowels developed over a long period of 
time and had several causes. 

The evidence for the existence of original long vowels is meager at best, and 
there seems little reason to suppose that long vowels existed in Pre-Proto-Indo- 
European. Rather, long vowels may be assumed to have arisen solely in Proto-Indo- 
European proper. First, long vowels arose from the contraction of two short vowels. 
Though probably not frequent in the earlier stages of development, contraction 
became increasingly important, especially in the later stages of the Indo-European 
parent language and the earlier stages of the non-Anatolian daughter languages, 
when the upheavals caused by the loss of whole classes of phonemes — such as the 
laryngeals, for example — often brought two or more previously separated vowels 
into contact. Long vowels also arose from the monophthongization of diphthongs 
and from the lengthening of short vowels to compensate for the loss of a following 
phoneme. The most important cause of compensatory lengthening was the loss of 
preconsonantal laryngeals after short vowels in Disintegrating Indo-European. 
Finally, long vowels arose by means of the analogical process known as “vrddhi” 
(cf. Burrow 1973:199—291; Kurylowicz 1968:298—307). 

In reconstructing the Proto-Indo-European phonological system, the vowels *7 
and *u are usually treated as allophones of *y (*7) and *w (*u) respectively and are 
classed with the resonants *m/*m, *n/*n, *I/*], *r/*r (cf. Lehmann 1952:10—14; 
Meillet 1964:105—126). However, as pointed out by Szemerényi (1967:82), the 
patterning of these sounds is not entirely parallel. For the earliest form of Proto- 
Indo-European, *i and *u should, in fact, be considered as independent phonemic 
entities and should be classed with the vowels rather than the resonants. The glides 
*y and *w should also be considered as independent phonemes during the early 
stages of development within Proto-Indo-European. At a later date, however, after 
various sound changes had taken place, the patterning had been modified in such a 
way that *; ~ *y and *u ~ *w were mostly in complementary distribution. Cf. 
Schmitt-Brandt 1973:79—91; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:160—161 and 1995.I: 
137—138; Szemerényi 1996:136. As further noted by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1984.1:164—165 and 1995.1:141—142), the changes alluded to above brought 
about a major restructuring of the functional role of the high vowels *; and *u (this 
version differs slightly from the English translation made by Johanna Nichols — 
here, the term “resonant” has been substituted for “sonant” [Russian conamr |): 
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These phonetic and phonemic changes inevitably led to a split of the 
consonants into consonants proper and resonants (i, u, r, I, m, n). The resonants 
had syllabic and non-syllabic allophones depending on context, while the 
consonants proper had only non-syllabic allophones (and the vowels were 
exclusively syllabic in all positions). Consequently, resonants had the feature 
value [+syllabic], in contrast to consonants proper [-syllabic] and vowels 
[+syllabic]. 

These changes produced a major restructuring of the vowel system. The 
original high vowels i and u became identified with the syllabic allophones of į 
and y. Hence, they acquired the status of resonants, specifically, the syllabic 
allophones of resonants. These vowels had not formerly been in alternation 
with non-syllabic elements but were now pulled into the system of resonant 
alternations, which severed their connection to the class of vowels. 

This reanalysis of original i and u led, in some cases, to secondary full-grade 
formations, with V being inserted into roots in which i or u had originally been 
root vowels but which were now interpreted as zero-grade resonants. This 
apparently took place in the parallel markers of the Indo-European locative 
*-i/*-ei. Of the two locative forms, the stressed *-i is clearly the older and 
reflects the ancient full-grade vowel *i: Gk. 100-t, Skt. pad-i ‘in the foot’, dat-i 
‘in the tooth’, janas-i ‘in birth’, Hitt. nepis-i ‘in the sky’, beside the later Slavic 
nebes-i ‘in the sky’. Other full-grade forms in which the diphthongs ei and eu 
correspond to i and u in the zero-grade, often adduced as illustration of the full- 
grade ~ zero-grade alternation, may well represent later formations from roots 
with original *; and *u which were secondarily identified with syllabic 
resonants and reinterpreted as zero-grade. 


According to the traditional reconstruction, Proto-Indo-European is assumed to 
have had the following short diphthongs: 


ei oi al E 
eu ou au ou 


In the reduced-grade, the semivowels alone appear: 


i 
u 


Szemerényi (1990:148 and 1996:141) notes that, while this looks good on paper, it 
is difficult to imagine the process that would have led to *i and *u in the reduced- 
grade. He points out that it most certainly could not have been due to a simple loss 
of *e, *o, and *a. The actual process leading to the appearance of *i and *u in the 
reduced-grade was probably along the following lines: 


A. After phonemicization of a strong stress accent, stress-conditioned weakening 
of the vowel to *a in unstressed syllables. 

B. Assimilation of *a to *i before *y and to *u before *w. 

C. Passage of *iy to *r and of *uw to *àü. 
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D. Shortening of *7 to *i and of *à to *u, thus: 
A B C D 


oeyC > iyC > 1C > iC 
owC > uwC > uC > uC 


A typological parallel exists in Riffian Berber, where itawi-d ‘he brings’ developed 
from earlier *yattaway-dd, with both *yo and *ay > i (cf. Kossmann 2012:28). The 
same development may be observed in Kabardian (cf. Chirikba 1996a:52). 

This is only part of the story, however, since 1t focuses primarily on the 
developments affecting the Pre-Proto-Indo-European *ay ~ *ay and *aw ~ *aw. 
Pre-Proto-Indo-European also had the following sequences: *iy ~ *ey, *uy ~ *oy, 
*iw ~ *ew, and *uw ~ *ow, and these need to be considered as well. A summary of 
the developments is given below (only the beginning and end points are shown): 


oyC > eyC when stressed 

ayC >  ayC when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
oyV > eyV when stressed 

əyV > ayV when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
oyC > iC when unstressed 

oyV > iyV when unstressed 

ayC >  oyC when stressed 

ayV > oyV_ when stressed 

ayC > iC when unstressed 

ayV >  iyV when unstressed 

iyC > IC when stressed 

iyC > eC . when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
iyV >  iyV_ when stressed 

iyV > eyV when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
iyC > iC when unstressed 

iyV >  1yV_ when unstressed 

eyC > eC . when stressed 

eyV > eyV when stressed 

eyC > iC when unstressed 

eyV > iyV when unstressed 

uyC > 1C? when stressed 

uyC > eC? when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
uyV > iyV? when stressed 

uyV > eyV ? when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
uyC > iC when unstressed 
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uyV 
oyC 
oyV 
oyC 
oyV 


owC 
owC 
owV 
owV 
owC 
owV 


awC 
awV 
awC 
awV 


uwC 
uwC 
uwV 
uwV 
uwC 
uwV 


owC 
owV 
owC 
owV 


iwC 
iwC 
iwV 
iwV 
iwC 
iwV 


ewC 
ewV 
ewC 
ewV 


V VV V VM V VV V V VV V VM V VV V V VV V VM VV V VV 


VV VM 


uC ? 
oC? 


when unstressed 
when stressed 
when stressed 
when unstressed 
when unstressed 


when stressed 

when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
when stressed 

when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
when unstressed 

when unstressed 


when stressed 
when stressed 
when unstressed 
when unstressed 


when stressed 

when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
when stressed 

when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
when unstressed 

when unstressed 


when stressed 
when stressed 
when unstressed 
when unstressed 


when stressed 
when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 


uwV ? when stressed 
owV ? when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 


uC 
uwV 


ewC 
ewV 
uC 

uwV 


when unstressed 
when unstressed 


when stressed 
when stressed 
when unstressed 
when unstressed 


In addition to the sequences of vowel plus *y and *w, the earliest form of Proto- 
Indo-European also had sequences of *y and *w plus vowel. In unstressed 
positions, the vowel was first reduced to *a. *a was then assimilated to *i after *y, 
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and the preceding *y was lost, while after *w, it was assimilated to *u, and the 
preceding *w was lost: 


yoC > yiC > IC 
woC > wuC - uC 


The vowels *; and *u were converted into the corresponding glides *y and *w 
respectively when directly followed by another vowel: 


In a 1967 book devoted to the study of the Indo-European vowel system, Robert 
Schmitt-Brandt (1967:8—31 [2nd edition 1973]) concludes that it is necessary to 
assume a fundamental form in *i and *u for certain kinds of roots in Proto-Indo- 
European and to view the full-grade forms as secondary. This conclusion is reached 
on the basis of the observation that, as a general rule, when diphthongs are 
"reduced", long monophthongs result and not, as traditionally assumed, short 
monophthongs. Support for this conclusion is to be found in root-nouns, which 
appear in the reduced-grade (Schmitt-Brandt cites *dik-, *wik-, and *duk- [I would 
write *t'ik^-, *wik^-, and *t'uk/-] as examples), this being their original form. To 
have it the other way around, with *ey, *ew, etc. as the original forms, would lead, 
in his opinion, to reduced-grade forms with *7 and *ü: *deyk- > *dik-, *weyk- > 
*wik-, and *dewk- > *dük-, etc. Schmitt-Brandt thus posits *i and *u as independent 
vowels in Proto-Indo-European and explains the full-grade forms in *ey, *ew, etc. 
as due to analogy. Finally, Schmitt-Brandt (1967:79—91) explains that, in an 
earlier period of Proto-Indo-European, *y and *w (he writes *; and *u) were 
consonants in their own right and were not connected with the independent vowels 
*j and *u. Somewhat similar views are expressed by William F. Wyatt (1970:58 
and fn. 24). 

The parts of Schmitt-Brandt's theories outlined in the preceding paragraph 
make a lot of sense, at least on the surface. Other parts of his theories, however, 
have purposely been left out of the discussion since, at least 1n my opinion, they are 
less convincing (see here the review of Schmitt-Brandt's book by Kurytowicz 
1969:41—49). What Schmitt-Brandt has correctly identified is the fact that, in 
certain specific instances, it is necessary to assume secondary full-grade forms. 
Schmitt-Brandt is also correct in seeing the vowels *; and *u as independent 
phonemic entities at an early stage of development within Proto-Indo-European. 
Where his theories are mistaken, however, is in the assumption that the reduction of 
diphthongs can only lead to long monophthongs. While this 1s indeed a very 
common development, it is not the only possible outcome. Here, we can cite 
developments in the Romance languages: Classical Latin had both long vowels and 
short vowels along with three diphthongs, namely, ae, oe and au. In Vulgar Latin, 
length distinctions were lost, and the earlier long vowels were realized as closed 
vowels, while the earlier short vowels were realized as open vowels. At the same 
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time, ae > open e [e], oe > closed e [e], and au > closed o [o] (though there is 
actually a great deal of variation in the development of au). In Balkan Romance, 
unstressed front vowels merged into [e], and unstressed back vowels merged into 
[u], except for [a] and [i] (closed [i] < Classical Latin 7), which remained intact. (Cf. 
Mendeloff 1969:4—16 for details about the development of the vowels and 
diphthongs in the Romance languages.) Another problem with Schmitt-Brandt's 
theories concerns the failure to recognize the fact that the latest period of Proto- 
Indo-European contained the remnants of multiple successive earlier periods of 
development. The reduction of diphthongs in unaccented syllables had a different 
outcome in the earliest period than in later periods — in the earliest period, short 
monophthongs resulted from the stress-conditioned weakening of diphthongs in 
unstressed syllables, while in later periods, when stress was no longer phonemically 
distinctive, long monophthongs resulted. 

In Post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, secondary diphthongs arose as 
follows: By this time, the *e — *o ablaut patterning had assumed an important role 
in the emerging morphological system of Proto-Indo-European — all of the older 
non-Anatolian daughter languages attest to this. In order to bring stems such as 
*t'ikh-. *wikh-, and *t'uk^- (traditional *dik-, *wik-, and *duk-), and the like into 
line with the regular *e ~ *o ablaut patterning, *e and *o were inserted before 
accented *i and *u, thus creating secondary diphthongs: 


Q^ eando/ { : \ in *2’tkh-, *wikh-, *t’uk"-, yielding *t’évk'-, *wéyk?-, 
u *téwkh-, etc. 


The development of secondary diphthongs was restricted to certain specific 
grammatical environments (such as the singular indicative verbal forms) — that is 
to say, not every accented */ and * was affected (cf., for example, forms such as 
Sanskrit nom. sg. agni-h ‘fire’ and sünu-h ‘son’ or Hittite nom. sg. Sal-li-is 
‘glorious’ and a-as-*u-us ‘good’, which must always have had */ and *1). We may 
note at this point that secondary full-grade forms could also be created from syllabic 
resonant stems when the accent was shifted to the stem from another syllable (*C- 
> *Cém-, *Ch- > *Cén-, *C]- > *Cél-, *Cy- > *Cér-). 

The picture is still not complete, though, for we must also consider how 
laryngeals fit into the picture: The loss of laryngeals in sequences such as *eHiC, 
*eHuC, and the like resulted in short diphthongs when accented (*éHiC > *eyC and 
*éHuC > *ewC, etc.) — the preceding vowel was definitely not lengthened — but 
long monophthongs when unaccented (*aHiC > *ayC > *iyC > *iC and *aHuC > 
*awC > *uwC > *üC, etc.). Since these changes were later than the changes 
previously described and since stress was no longer phonemically distinctive, the 
resulting long monophthongs were not shortened to *i and *u respectively. In 
sequences such as *eHa'C and the like, the loss of the intervocalic laryngeal first 
produced a sequence of two short vowels. These vowels were then contracted to 
form a long vowel: *eHa'C > *ea'C > *eC, *oHa' C > *oa'C > *oC, *aHa'C > 
*aa'C > *ac. 
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We may close this section by mentioning one last point. The numerous cases of 
vrddhied stems in the non-Anatolian daughter languages — especially Old Indic — 
appear to represent a contamination of types *CeC and *CoC with types *CeyV-/ 
*CoyV- and *CewV-/*CowV-, producing the new types *CeyV-/*CoyV- and 
*CewV-/* CowV- (cf. Schmalstieg 1973b:108). 


4.9. ACCENTUATION AND ABLAUT IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


Disintegrating Indo-European was a stress-accent language (for details on 
accentuation in Proto-Indo-European, cf. Adrados 1975.1:311—323; Bubenik 
1979:90—106; Burrow 1973:113—117; Fortson 2010:68; Hirt 1895; Halle— 
Kiparsky 1977:209—238; Lubotsky 1988; Meier-Brügger 2003:152—158; Meillet 
1964:140—143; Sihler 1995:233—234; Szemerényi 1996:73—82; for a good 
general discussion of stress and stress-accent systems, cf. Hyman 1975:204—212, 
especially p. 207, and for pitch-accent systems, pp. 230—233). Correlating with the 
stress was changing pitch: rising from an unstressed syllable to a stressed syllable 
and falling from a stressed syllable to an unstressed syllable. Every word, except 
when used clitically, bore an accent. However, each word had only one accented 
syllable. (It should be noted here that there was a rule by which the surface accent 
appeared on the leftmost syllable when more than one inherently accented syllable 
existed in a word [cf. Lundquist—Yates 2018:2125].) The position of the accent 
was morphologically conditioned, accentuation being one of the means by which 
Proto-Indo-European distinguished grammatical relationships. Though originally 
not restricted to a particular syllable, there was a tendency to level out the paradigm 
and fix the position of the accent on the same syllable throughout (cf. Adrados 
1975.1:317; Kuryłowicz 1964a:207—208). This tendency began in Disintegrating 
Indo-European and continued into the individual non-Anatolian daughter 
languages. Therefore, the Disintegrating Indo-European system 1s only imperfectly 
preserved in even the most conservative of the daughter languages, Vedic Sanskrit. 
Fortson (2010:119—122) recognizes four distinct types of athematic stems in 
later (pre-divisional or “Disintegrating”) Proto-Indo-European, determined by the 
position of the accent as well as the position of the full-grade (or lengthened-grade) 
vowel (Fortson notes that additional types developed in individual daughter 
languages) (see also Watkins 1998:61—62; Beekes 1985:1 and 1995:174—176): 


1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem 1s accented and in full-grade 
vowel in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to 
the suffix in the weak cases. 

3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative 
singular and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 
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4. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


An even more elaborate system is set up by Meier-Brügger (2003:205—218). 

The rules governing the position of the accent in early Disintegrating Indo- 
European may be stated rather simply (this was later replaced by the more elaborate 
system just described): 


1. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220—226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 

3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and dual) in the indicative but on the ending throughout the middle 
(cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern is the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone. It is this ending that is still found in the vocative 
singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for the 
number ‘five’, *p^enk"^e (*per~q¥e in Brugmann's transcription). The nominative 
singular in *-os is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular 
(cf. Szemerényi 1972a:156; Van Wijk 1902). 

The system of accentuation found in Disintegrating Indo-European was by no 
means ancient. The earliest period of Proto-Indo-European that can be 
reconstructed appears to have been characterized by a strong stress accent (cf. 
Burrow 1973:108—112; Lehmann 1952:111—112, §15.4, and 1993:131—132; 
Szemerényi 1996:111—113) — following Lehmann, this period may be called the 
Phonemic Stress Stage. This accent caused the weakening and/or loss of the vowels 
of unaccented syllables. There was a contrast between those syllables with stress 
and those syllables without stress. Stress was used as an internal grammatical 
morpheme, the stressed syllable being the morphologically distinctive syllable. The 
phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European caused a 
major restructuring of the inherited vowel system and brought about the 
development of syllabic liquids and nasals (cf. Lehmann 1993:138). 

In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European, quantitative ablaut was no longer a 
productive process. Had there been a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto- 
Indo-European word could have had only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the 
vowels of the unstressed syllables having all been eliminated. However, since the 
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majority of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words have more than one full- 
grade vowel, the stress accent must have become non-distinctive at some point prior 
to the latest stage of development. 


TO SUMMARIZE: The earliest form of Proto-Indo-European was characterized by a 
system of vowel gradation in which the normal-grade contrasted with either the 
reduced-grade or the zero-grade (the choice between the reduced-grade on the one 
hand or the zero-grade on the other depended upon the relationship of the 
unstressed syllable to the stressed syllable — functionally, reduced-grade and zero- 
grade were equivalent). The normal-grade was found in all strongly stressed, 
morphologically significant syllables, while the reduced-grade or zero-grade were 
found in all syllables that were morphologically non-distinctive and, therefore, 
unstressed. The lengthened-grade was a later development and was functionally 
equivalent to the normal-grade. During the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, the basic rule was that no more than one morpheme could have a full- 
grade vowel in a given polymorphic form, the other morphemes in the syntagmatic 
sequence being in either zero-grade or reduced-grade. 

Proto-Indo-European also made extensive use of inflectional endings as a 
means to indicate grammatical relationships. The rule that no more than one 
morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must have 
caused conflicts between the system of indicating grammatical relationships based 
upon the positioning of the accent versus that based upon the use of inflectional 
endings. In other words, it must often have happened that more than one syllable of 
a word was considered morphologically significant. For example, according to the 
tules of derivation and inflection, the initial syllable of a word may have received 
the stress. At the same time, an inflectional ending may have been added, and this 
ending, in order not to be morphologically ambiguous may also have had a full- 
grade vowel in addition to that found in the stressed syllable. By the same token, 
when the shift of accent from, say, the stem to the ending would have produced 
unpronounceable consonant clusters, the vowel of the stem was retained. 

It is likely that the Proto-Indo-European stress was pronounced with special 
intonations that helped make the accented syllable more discernable. When words 
with more than one full-grade vowel came into being, stress ceased to be 
phonemically distinctive. Phonemic pitch then replaced stress as the primary 
suprasegmental indicator of morphologically distinctive syllables (cf. Burrow 
1973:112—113; Lehmann 1952:109—110, §1.53 and 1993:132 and 139), and the 
accent lost its ability to weaken and/or eliminate the vowels of unaccented syllables 
— following Lehmann, this period may be called the Phonemic Pitch Stage. The 
primary contrast was then between morphologically distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and high pitch and morphologically non-distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and low pitch. 

Concurrent with the morphologically-conditioned development of the system 
of vowel gradation, another method of indicating grammatical relationships was 
developing, that being the use of inflectional endings. Some of these markers were 
inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European (for remarks on the prehistoric development 
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of these markers, see Chapter 20), while others — the majority — arose after Proto- 
Indo-European had assumed its own independent identity (cf. Blazek 2014). No 
doubt, the phonemicization of a strong stress accent and the rule that no more than 
one morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must 
have wrecked havoc with the original system. Gradually, the vast majority of the 
earlier markers were replaced by newer forms, and the use of inflectional endings 
became the primary means of indicating grammatical relationships, with the result 
that vowel gradation and accentuation became mostly unnecessary and redundant 
features. It was not long before the earlier system of vowel gradation began to break 
down as analogical leveling took place. Also, in its later stages, Proto-Indo- 
European, as well as the individual daughter languages, it may be noted, continued 
to create new formations that, unlike older formations, were not affected by the 
causes of vowel gradation. Therefore, the patterns of vowel gradation are only 
imperfectly preserved in the final stage of the Indo-European parent language and 
in the daughter languages. 


4.10. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


Before beginning, it is necessary to define several key terms. A “root” may be 
defined as the base form of a word. It carries the basic meaning, and it cannot be 
further analyzed without loss of identity (cf. Crystal 2003:402). A "stem", on the 
other hand, may be defined as an inflectional base. A stem may or may not be 
coequal with a root. Cf. Crystal 2003:433. 

There have been several attempts to formulate the rules governing the 
structural patterning of roots in Proto-Indo-European. Without going into details, it 
may simply be noted that none of the proposals advanced to date has escaped 
criticism, including the theories of Emile Benveniste (1935:147—173, especially 
pp. 170—171). The problem is complicated by the fact that the form of Proto-Indo- 
European traditionally reconstructed — what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European” 
— is the product of a very long, complicated evolution. As already noted, 
Disintegrating Indo-European contained the remnants of earlier successive periods 
of development. 

For Disintegrating Indo-European, Jerzy Kurytowicz’s (1935:121) description 
is adequate: 


... the root is the part of the word (it is a question of only the simple word) 
made up of (1) the initial consonant or consonantal group, (2) the fundamental 
vowel, (3) the final consonant or consonantal group. — The final group can 
consist of no more than two consonantal elements, the first of which has 
greater syllabicity than the second. In other words, the first consonantal 
element is i, u, r, l, n, m, while the second is a consonant in the strictest sense 
of the term: stop, s, or laryngeal (2,, 22, 23). 
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A careful analysis of the root structure patterning led Benveniste to the discovery of 
the basic laws governing that patterning. According to Benveniste (1935:170— 
171), these laws may be stated as follows (see also Lehmann 1952:17—18): 


1. The Indo-European root is monosyllabic, composed of the fundamental vowel 
€ between two different consonants. 

2. In this constant scheme: consonant plus e plus consonant, the consonants can 
be of any order provided that they are different: however, the cooccurrence of 
both a voiceless stop and an aspirated voiced stop 1s forbidden. 

3. The addition of a suffix to the root gives rise to two alternating stem types: 
Type I: root in full grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade; Type II: root in 
zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented. 

4. A single determinative can be added to the suffix, either after the suffix of stem 
Type II, or, if n, inserted between the root element and the suffix of stem Type 
II. 

5. Further addition of determinatives or suffixes points to a nominal stem. 


Benveniste's views are not necessarily incompatible with those of Kurylowicz. 
These theories can be reconciled by assuming that they describe the root structure 
patterning at different chronological stages. 

Now, comparison of Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic languages, 
especially Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, allows us to refine Benveniste's 
theories. The most ancient patterning was probably as follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic and V — any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Nominal stems, on the other hand, could be further extended by additional 
suffixes. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, there were three fundamental stem 
types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and 
indeclinable stems. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate. grammatical 
relationships. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (7 
"reduced-grade") or totally eliminated altogether (= “zero-grade”) when unstressed: 
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the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *C VCC-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CCVC-. 


When used as a verbal stem, Type 1 could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by means of a “determinative”. Further addition 
of a determinative or suffixes pointed to a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; 
Lehmann 1952:17). According to Benveniste (1935:148), a “suffix” was 
characterized by two alternating forms (*-et-/*-t-, *-en-/*-n-, *-ek-/*-k-, etc.), while 
a “determinative” was characterized by a fixed consonantal form (*-t-, *-n-, *-k-, 
etc.). Finally, Benveniste (1935:164) notes: 


. in the numerous cases where the initial [consonant group has been 
reconstructed in the shape] *(s)k-, *(s)t-, *(s)p-, etc., with unstable sibilant, it is 
generally a question of prefixation, and it may be observed that the root begins 
with the [plain] consonant [alone excluding the sibilant]. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, ablaut was merely a phonological 
alternation. During the course of its development, however, Proto-Indo-European 
gradually grammaticalized these ablaut alternations. 

Proto-Indo-European had constraints on permissible root structure sequences. 
In traditional terms, the root structure constraints may be stated as follows (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:99—100; see also Fortson 2004:54, 72, and 2010:59, 78; Meillet 
1964:173—174; Lehmann 1952:17; Watkins 1998:53) (Szemerényi’s notation has 
been retained): 


Possible Impossible 

1. Voiced-voiced aspirate (*bedh-) I. Voiced-voiced (*bed-) 

2. Voiced-voiceless (*dek-) II. Voiced aspirate-voiceless 
(*bhet-) 

3. Voiced aspirate-voiced (*bheid-) III. Voiceless-voiced aspirate 
(*tebh-); III is, however, 

4. Voiced aspirate-voiced aspirate (*bheidh-) possible after *s-: 

5. Voiceless-voiced (*ped-) *steigh- ‘to go up’ 


6. Voiceless-voiceless (*pet-) 


From a typological perspective, the first forbidden root type (*bed-) is rather odd. 
Roots of this type are widespread among the world’s languages, and there is 
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absolutely nothing to suggest that such a root type could not or should not exist in 
Proto-Indo-European. The only reasonable conclusion is that there is something 
wrong with the traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system, 
specifically the plain voiced stops. This is, in part, what led to the suggestion that 
the traditional plain voiced stops may have been glottalics, since a constraint against 
the co-occurrence of two glottalics in a root is a recurrent feature in languages 
having glottalics (though not a universal). The substitution of glottalics for the 
traditional plain voiced stops allows for a rather straightforward reformulation of 
the root structure constraint rules (cf. Gamkrelidze 1976:404—405 and 1981:608— 
609; Hopper 1973:158—161, §3.2.6; Corbeau 2013): 


1. Each root had to contain at least one non-glottalic consonant. 
2. When both obstruents were non-glottalic, they had to agree in voicing. 


The Proto-Indo-European root structure constraint laws thus become merely a 
voicing agreement rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a 
root. Comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates, however, that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Two rules may be formulated to 
account for the elimination of the forbidden types: 


1. A rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to account for the 
elimination of roots whose consonantal elements originally did not agree in 
voicing: *T ~ *B > *T ~ *P, *B ~ *T > *B ~ *D, etc. 

2. A rule of regressive deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination 
of roots containing two glottalics: *C’VC’- > *CVC’-. This rule finds a close 
parallel in Geers’ Law in Akkadian (cf. Ungnad—Matous 1969:27). 


According to Gamkrelidze (1976:405 and 1981:608), Bartholomae’s Law is a later 
manifestation of the progressive voicing assimilation rule, applied to contact 
sequences (for details on Bartholomae’s Law, cf. Szemerényi 1996:102—103; 
Collinge 1985:7—11 and 263—264; Burrow 1973:90). 
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APPENDIX: 
THE PREHISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


At the end of Chapter 2 in my co-authored book The Nostratic Macrofamily (1994, 
pp. 132—140), I traced the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system from Proto-Nostratic to what I call “Disintegrating Indo- 
European”, which is the form of Proto-Indo-European that may be assumed to have 
existed directly prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. Basically, I recognized four stages of development: 


Pre-Indo-European 

Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Disintegrating Indo-European 


Tur 


These stages are similar to what Lehmann sets up in Chapter 15, “The Development 
of the PIE Phonemic System", of his 1952 book Proto-Indo-European Phonology. 

The Proto-Nostratic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (see 
Chapter 12 in this book for details): 


Stops and Affricates: 


ph th ch ch tyh t4h kh kwh qh qwh 
b d 3 3 d  db()g BY c ou 
p t c e ty tr k kw q’ qw ? Dw 
Fricatives: 
S 8 Sy X xW h h 
z ZzQ) zYQ) y £ 
Glides: 
Ww y 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n ny I 
l ly 
r ry 
Vowels: i(~e) u(~ 0) 
e o 
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Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ay ~) ay 
iw (~ ew) uw(~ow) ew ow  (ow-)aw 


The correspondences between the Proto-Indo-European bilabial, dental, and velar 
stops as well as the glides, nasals, and liquids, on the one hand, and those of the 
other Nostratic languages, on the other hand, are fairly straightforward and require 
no further comment. 

Lateralized affricates have been reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic primarily on 
the basis of the Afrasian evidence. Steiner (1977:40), citing a 1922 article by 
Trubetzkoy, mentions that the development of lateralized affricates into palatal, 
velar, or uvular stops (or affricates) is a common development in the Northeast 
Caucasian languages, thus: 


uh = > kh è > kxh > kh 
voiceless voiceless voiceless voiceless 
alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized — lateralized affricate stop 
affricate affricate 


t? > k? > kx’ > k 


glottalized — glottalized ^ glottalized ^ glottalized 


alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized — lateralized affricate stop 
affricate affricate 


A shift of lateralized affricates into velar stops, similar to that shown above, may be 
posited for Pre-Proto-Indo-European. 

The palatalized alveolar stops, palato-alveolar affricates, and dental affricates 
posited for Proto-Nostratic correspond to dental stops in Proto-Indo-European. Two 
explanations are possible to account for this correspondence: (A) Proto-Indo- 
European retained the original value, and the palatalized alveolar stops, palato- 
alveolar affricates, and dental affricates were secondarily derived from earlier 
dental stops in the other languages, or (B) the other languages reflect the original 
patterning, and the Indo-European developments are secondary. The data from the 
other Nostratic languages unequivocally favors the second alternative. Typological 
considerations also point in this direction. In general, a contrast between velars and 
labiovelars, such as that posited for Proto-Indo-European, implies a frontal contrast 
of some kind. 

It may thus be assumed that the palatalized alveolar stops, palato-alveolar 
affricates, and dental affricates were inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European from 
Proto-Nostratic. However, since these sounds are not found in any of the daughter 
languages, they must have been eliminated at some point within Proto-Indo- 
European proper. 
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The first change that may be assumed to have taken place was the merger of the 
inherited dental affricates with the inherited palato-alveolar affricates: *c^, *3, *c’ > 
*čh, *¢ *¢’. This change actually occurred in Proto-Eurasiatic (see the Appendix to 
Chapter 12). 

Next, the palatalized sounds were depalatalized and merged with their non- 
palatalized counterparts in all positions (as has happened, for example, in the case 
of Aramaic, where Proto-Semitic *d’, *t’¥, *t» have become Aramaic d, f, t, 
respectively [cf. Moscati 1964:29—39, §9.18 — Moscati posits interdental 
fricatives for Proto-Semitic, but see Ehret 1995:251—254 on the possibility that 
this series may have been palatalized alveolars instead — note expecially the table 
of correspondences on p. 253], and in Ancient Egyptian, where ¢ [.—] and d [^] 
were sometimes depalatalized to ¢ [2] and d [e], respectively, under unknown 
conditions [cf. J. P. Allen 2013:49]). Within Indo-European, the same phenomenon 
may be observed in modern Polabian, Czech, Slovak, Bulgarian, and Ukrainian, 
where the inherited palatalized consonants were depalatalized before front vowels, 
"where palatalization was automatic or nearly so..., ie. devoid of phonemic 
function" (cf. Shevelov 1964:494). Thus, the developments were as follows: 


Pre-Proto-Indo-European Early Proto-Indo-European 
dy > d 
tyh > th 
ty > i 
ny > n 
ly > l 
ry > r 


Pre-Proto-Indo-European was followed by the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, which is the earliest stage of Proto-Indo-European proper that can 
be recovered. This stage was characterized by the phonemicization of a strong 
stress accent that caused the reduction and elimination of the vowels of unaccented 
syllables — that is to say that the phonemicization of a strong stress accent was 
responsible for the development of quantitative vowel gradation. This change was 
the first in a long series of changes that brought about the grammaticalization of 
what began as a purely phonological alternation (cf. Fortson 2004:74 and 2010:81), 
and which resulted in a major restructuring of the earlier, Pre-Proto-Indo-European 
vocalic patterning. This restructuring of the vowel system was a continuous 
process, which maintained vitality throughout the long, slowly-evolving prehistory 
of the Indo-European parent language itself and even into the early stages of some 
of the daughter languages. On grammaticalization in general, cf. C. Lehmann 2015. 

It was during the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European that the 
syllabic resonants came into being. Lengthened-grade vowels may also have first 
appeared during this stage of development. 

The phonological system of the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
may be reconstructed as follows: 
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Obstruents: ph th ch kh kwh (gh) 
b d 3 g g" (9 
p €t ÜÉ Kk kw (q) (qv? 
S X xw h h 
Y ¢ 
Glides: w(/u) y(/1) 
Nasals and Liquids: mm np Vl r/r 
Vowels: i u 
e o 
ə 
e~a 
I ū 
e [9 
e-a 
Also the sequences: ly — ey uy ~ oy ey ~ ay oy 
iw ~ ew uw ~ ow ew ~ aw ow 
Ty ~ ey uy ~ oy ey ~ ay 
Iw ~ ew uw ~ ow ew ~ aw 


Note: *a > *e under stress. 
Phonemic analysis: 


A. Obstruents: always non-syllabic. 

B. Resonants (glides, nasals, and liquids): syllabicity determined by surroundings: 
the resonants were syllabic when between two non-syllabics and non-syllabic 
when either preceded or followed by a vowel. 

C. Vowels: always syllabic. 


Suprasegmentals: 


A. Stress: applied only to vowels; its postion in a word was used as a means to 
indicate grammatical relationships. 
B. Pitch: non-distinctive. 


In the latest period of development (what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European”), 
quantitative ablaut was no longer a productive process. Had there been a strong 
stress accent at this time, each Proto-Indo-European word could have had only one 
syllable with full-grade vowel, the vowels of unstressed syllables being either 
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weakened (= *reduced-grade") or lost altogether (= “zero-grade”). However, since 
the majority of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words have more than one full- 
grade vowel, the stress accent must have become non-distinctive at some point prior 
to the latest stage of development. 

In the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, pitch accent replaced 
stress accent, and the accent lost its ability to weaken or eliminate the vowels of 
unaccented syllables, that is to say, Proto-Indo-European changed from a “stress- 
accent” language to a “pitch-accent” language. Here, the basic rule was that 
morphologically significant syllables were marked by high pitch, while 
morphologically nonsignificant syllables were marked by low pitch. 

During the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, the palato-alveolar 
affricates underwent deaffricatization and merged with the dental stops (*c^, *7, *é’ 
> *th *d, *t’) (a similar development has taken place, for instance, in Finnic (in 
part), where *c > t or h [cf. Collinder 1960:88], and Samoyed within Uralic, where 
*¢ > *t [cf. Janhunen 1998a:462], and in Toda within Dravidian, where initial *c- 
[t$] > t- [c£. Krishnamurti 2003:124—125]); also worth noting is the development 
of the Proto-Semitic glottalized dental affricate *c' [traditional s] in Amharic, 
Gurage, Harari, Gafat, and Argobba, where *c’ > f [cf. Leslau 1987:xxv—xxvi]). 

The final changes that must be assigned to the Phonetic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European were: (A) the merger of the earlier postvelars with the plain velars, 
(B) the merger of the earlier velar fricatives with the pharyngeal fricatives, and (C) 
the development of the pharyngeal fricatives into the corresponding multiply- 
articulated pharyngeal/laryngeal fricatives: * > */ih and *£ > * ff. 

The phonological system of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
may be reconstructed as follows: 


Obstruents: ph th kh kwh 
b d g gw 
(p ?) t k k w 


Laryngeals: ? h hh  hhw 
Th 
Nasals and Liquids: mm nn Wl r/r 
Glides: w(/u) y(/i) 
Vowels: e o a i u 9 
e [9 a 1 u 
Notes: 


1. High vowels had non-phonemic low variants when contiguous with so-called 
“a-coloring” laryngeals (*h, */i and *£8), while the vowel *e was lowered and 
colored to *a in the same environment. 
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Apophonic *o had not yet developed. It arose later in Disintegrating Indo- 
European from apophonic *a. However, already during this stage, and even 
earlier, in the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European and in Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European, there was a non-apophonic *o that had been inherited from 
Proto-Nostratic. 

The velar stops developed non-phonemic palatalized allophones when 
contiguous with front vowels and *y. 

There were no voiced aspirates at this time. They developed later in Disinte- 
grating Indo-European from earlier plain voiced stops. 

It was probably at the end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage that the Anatolian 
languages became separated from the main speech community. 

Some palato-alveolar affricates may have been preserved initially in Hittite in a 
small number of relic forms (see Part Two, Comparative Vocabulary, nos. 300 
and 304, for possible examples). 


Phonemic analysis: unchanged. 


Suprasegmentals: 


A. 
B. 


Stress: non-distinctive. 

Pitch: distribution morphologically conditioned: high pitch was applied to 
morphologically-distinctive vowels, while low pitch was applied to 
morphologically-non-distinctive vowels. 


During the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development, the system of vowel gradation 
assumed the following form: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 
A. é~a e~a ə Ø 
B. ēy ~ ay ey ~ ay 1, oyV y 

ew ~ aw ew ~ aw u, owV Ww 

em ~ am em ~ am m, əmV m 

én ~ an en ~ an n, onV n 

el ~ al el ^ al l, alV 1 

er ~ ar er ~ ar r, orV r 
C. Ae [Aa] ~ Aa Ao A 
D. Aey [Aay] Ai, AəyV Ay 

Aew [Aaw] Au, AowV AW 

Notes: 
1. Long vowel gradation did not exist during this period of development. It arose 


later, in Disintegrating Indo-European, when the loss of preconsonantal 
laryngeals caused the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels. 
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2. The symbol *a is used here to indicate the reduced-grade vowel corresponding 
to normal-grade *e and *a. This is the so-called “schwa secundum” of 
traditional Indo-European grammar. It is usually written *o. 


The Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European was followed by Disintegrating 
Indo-European, which may be defined as the stage of development existing between 
the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community and the 
emergence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages. 

In Disintegrating Indo-European, the voiced stops became voiced aspirates (at 
least in some dialects), and the laryngeals were mostly lost. First, the laryngeals *? 
and *h were lost initially before vowels. In all other environments, *? and *h 
merged into *h. Then, the laryngeals *#h and *ff became *h. Later, the single 
remaining laryngeal */ was lost initially before vowels (except in Pre-Proto- 
Armenian) and medially between an immediately preceding vowel and a following 
non-syllabic. This latter change caused compensatory lengthening of preceding 
short vowels (*eHC, *oHC, *aHC, *iHC, *uHC > *eC, *oC, *aC, *iC, *üC). Note: 
*h may have been simply lost without a trace in certain contexts (cf. Byrd 2010). 

The palatovelars became phonemic in the Disintegrating Indo-European 
antecedent of the satom languages but remained subphonemic in the Disintegrating 
Indo-European antecedent of centum languages. Pulju (1995:43) summarizes the 
developments of the gutturals in the Indo-European daughter languages as follows: 


A three-way distinction between palatovelars, plain velars, and labiovelars is 
unavoidable for PIE, though it grew out of a Pre-PIE two-way distinction 
between plain velars and labiovelars. Moreover, the distinction between the 
rare plain velars and the other series in PIE carried a low functional load. 
Hence, the PIE system was usually reduced to post-PIE systems with only a 
two-way distinction, always preserving the functionally most important 
palatovelar vs. labiovelar difference. Plain velars merged structurally with 
either palatovelars or labiovelars in all languages but Albanian; there is no 
solid basis for making these two types of merger diagnostic of a split of PIE 
into so-called centum and satem dialects. 


For late Disintegrating Indo-European, the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system may be reconstructed as follows (the phonemes in the first column are 
voiceless aspirated, the second are glottalized, and the third are voiced aspirated): 


Obstruents: p p bh (bilabial) 
th t dh (dental) 
kh ky  gyb (palatovelar) 
kh K’ gh (velar) 
kwh k’w gwh (labiovelar) 


Laryngeals: h/h 
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Resonants: mm ny l| r/r wu yh 

Vowels: e o a (1) u) ə 
é [9 a 1 ü 

Notes: 


1. The palatovelars (*k»^, *g^, *&^v) are traditionally written *k, *gh, *$ or *K, 
*Sh, *$, occasionally even *k, *gh, *£, respectively. 

2. The above reconstruction is a composite — details about developments in the 
individual daughter languages are given in Chapter 5. 


During the Disintegrating Indo-European period of development, the system of 
vowel gradation appeared as follows: 


I. Short Vowel Gradation: 


Lengthened-Grade | Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 
A. 6-0 e~o 9 Ø 
B. ēy ~ oy ey ~ oy i, oyV (> iyV) y 
ew ~ OW ew ~ ow u, owV (> uwV) w 
ēm ~ om em ~ om m, omV (mmV) m 
én ~ on en~ on n, onV (nV) n 
el ^ dl el ^ ol l, alV (IV) 1 
ér~ Or er ~ or r, orV (rrV) r 
C. a~o ə Ø 
D. ay i, oyV (> iyV) y 
aw u, owV (> uwV) w 


II. Long Vowel Gradation: 


E. 6-0 b 
F. 6 h 
G. i-o h 


Note: The symbol */ is used here to indicate the syllabic form of the one remaining 
laryngeal, *h. This is the so-called *schwa primum" of traditional Indo- 
European grammar. It is usually written *a. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM IN THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


5.1. ANATOLIAN 


In Pre-Proto-Anatolian, the glottalics were deglottalized, resulting in the following 
system, with the three-way contrast (1) voiceless aspirated ~ (2) plain (unaspirated) 
voiceless ~ (3) plain voiced: 


1 2 3 
Bilabial: ph p b 
Dental: th t d 
Velar: kh k g 
Labiovelar: kwh kw gw 


References: Bomhard 1986a and 1992c; Gamkrelidze 1982; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:40—43; Kronasser 1956:35—96; Melchert 1984, 1992c, 1994a (Melchert 
tentatively assumes that column 2 was voiced), 1997, and 2017:176—177; Kimball 
1999 and 2017; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:24—50; Sturtevant 1951:29—66; Held— 
Schmalstieg 1969; Kloekhorst 2008b:15—101 and 2016; J. Friedrich 1960:25—37; 
Patri 2009 and 2019. 


5.1.1. DOUBLE WRITING OF MEDIAL STOPS IN HITTITE 


“Sturtevant’s Law” is the name given to the Hittite scribal convention according to 
which double writing of medial stops (though only when the cuneiform syllabary 
makes this possible, and even then not consistently [cf. Melchert 1994a:14]) in 
certain words contrasts with single writing of medial stops in certain other words. 
This writing convention is interpreted under Sturtevant’s Law to be the method by 
which the Hittite scribes indicated some sort of phonemic contrast, usually taken to 
be a contrast between medial voiceless stops on the one hand and medial voiced 
stops on the other (cf. Sturtevant 1951:26—28, §53). This interpretation is based 
upon the observation that words exhibiting medial double writing of stops generally 
correspond etymologically to words in other Indo-European languages with medial 
voiceless stops (or their equivalents), while words exhibiting medial single writing 
of stops generally correspond etymologically to words in other Indo-European 
languages with medial voiced stops (or their equivalents), the latter being derived 
from what has traditionally been reconstructed as either plain voiced stops or as 
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voiced aspirated stops at the Proto-Indo-European level. The following examples 
illustrate the general patterning (the Proto-Indo-European reconstructions represent 
the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European [“Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo- 
European”], which was the stage of development just before the separation of the 
Anatolian daughter languages from the main speech community): 


Medial Double Writing: 


A. Hittite (3 pl. pres.) li-ip-pa-an-zi ‘they smear’ (also written /i-pa-a-an-zi) ~ 
Sanskrit liptá-h ‘smeared, anointed’; Greek Xurapóg ‘oily, greasy’, Aínog ‘fat, 
oil’ < Proto-Indo-European */ip^-. 

B. Hittite a-ap-pa ‘afterwards, back, again’ ~ Sanskrit dpa ‘away, from, off’; 
Greek dio, àzó ‘from, away from, far from, apart from, away, off, back again’ 
< Proto-Indo-European *Aep^a- [*hapha-] (later *hep^o- [*hapho-]). 

C. Hittite (3 sg. mid.) Ki-it-ta(-ri) ‘lies’ ~ Sanskrit (3 sg. mid. impf.) á-seta ‘lay’, 
(3 sg. mid. pres.) séte ‘lies’; Avestan saete ‘lies’; Greek (3 sg. impf.) £-kewo 
‘lay’, (3 sg. pres.) «eivai ‘lies’ < Proto-Indo-European 3 sg. mid. ending *-/^a- 
(later *-tho-). 

D. Hittite (acc. sg.) w-it-ta-an ‘year’ ~ Greek étoc ‘year’; Latin vetus ‘old’ < 
Proto-Indo-European *wet^-. 

E. Hittite (3 sg. pres.) lu-uk-ki-iz-zi ‘kindles, grows light’ (also written /u-uk-zi) ~ 
Greek Agukóg ‘light, bright, brilliant, white’; Latin /4ceo ‘to shine’ < Proto- 
Indo-European */uK^-, *lewk?-. 


Medial Single Writing: 


A. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ne-pi-is ‘heaven, sky’ ~ Sanskrit nábhas- ‘sky, cloud, 
mist’; Greek végog ‘cloud’; Old Church Slavic nebo ‘sky’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *nebas- (later *neb^os-). 

B. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) pi-e-da-an ‘place’ ~ Sanskrit padám ‘step, footstep, 
position, site’; Greek médov ‘the ground, earth’ < Proto-Indo-European 
*phet'am (later *phet'om). 

C. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) wa-a-tar ‘water’ ~ Sanskrit udán- ‘water’; Greek timp 
‘water’; Gothic wato ‘water’; Old Church Slavic voda ‘water’ « Proto-Indo- 
European *wet’-/*wat’-/*ut’- (later *wet’-/*wot’-/*ut’-). 

D. Hittite (1 sg. pres.) e-it-mi ‘I eat’ ~ Sanskrit ádmi ‘I eat’; Greek é50p01 ‘I eat’; 
Latin edo ‘I eat? < Proto-Indo-European *7et’-. 

E. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) i-u-kán, i-u-ga-an ‘yoke’ ~ Sanskrit yugám ‘yoke’; 
Greek Coyov ‘yoke’; Latin iugum ‘yoke’; Gothic juk ‘yoke’; Old Church Slavic 
igo (< *jvgo) ‘yoke’ < Proto-Indo-European *yuk’am (later *yuk’om). 

F. Hittite (nom. sg.) Aar-ki-is ‘white’ ~ Sanskrit drjuna-h ‘white, bright’; Greek 
apyoc ‘shining, bright, glistening’; Latin argentum ‘silver’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *fherk’- [*hhark’-]. 

G. Hittite (nom. sg.) par-ku-us ‘high’ ~ Armenian barjr ‘high’; Sanskrit brhánt- 
‘high’ < Proto-Indo-European *brg- (later *b^rg^-). 
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H. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) hé-kur, hé-gur ‘summit, peak’ ~ Sanskrit dgram ‘point, 
tip, summit’ < Proto-Indo-European *Hek’Yr-. 


There also exist several well-known exceptions to Sturtevant’s Law, in which 
words exhibiting medial double writing of stops in Hittite correspond 
etymologically to words in other Indo-European daughter languages with medial 
voiced stops. Examples include (cf. Kronasser 1966:14; Bomhard 1984b:116): 


A. Hittite ú-uk-ga ‘P (also written u-uk, u-ga; Melchert [1994a:7] considers the u 
to be analogical after the 2 sg. personal pronoun fu-uk, tu-ga ‘you’, while 
Kloekhorst [2008b:112—114] considers it to be from the Proto-Anatolian 
oblique form *?Mug) ~ Latin ego, ego ‘T’; Greek éya(v) ‘Tl < Proto-Indo- 
European *?ek’-aH (later *?ek’-oH). 

B. Hittite 2 pl. mediopassive primary ending -dduma in, for example, i-ya-at-du- 
ma ‘you go’ ~ Sanskrit 2 pl. mid. secondary ending -dhvam; Avestan 2 pl. mid. 
secondary ending -dwam; Greek 2 dual mid. primary and secondary ending 
-oov (< *-zd'wom), 2 pl. mid. ending -c0& < Proto-Indo-European *-dwem/ 
*_dwam/*-dum (later *-d'wem/*-dhwom/*-dhum). 

C. Hittite (3 sg. pres.) pid-da-i, pád-da-i ‘to dig’ ~ Latin fodio ‘to dig’; Lithuanian 
bedu, bésti ‘to dig, to bury’; Gaulish bedo- ‘canal, ditch’; Old Church Slavic 
bodo, bosti ‘to stick, to prick’ < Proto-Indo-European *bed-/*bad- (later 
* bhedh_/*bhodh-), 

D. Hittite (acc.-dat. sg.) am-mu-uk-ga ‘to me’ (also written am-mu-uk, am-mu-ug- 
ga, am-mu-uq-qa, am-mu-uk-qa) ~ Greek (acc. sg.) £ue-ye ‘me’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *-k’e. 

E. Hittite (nom. sg.) me-ik-ki-i$ ‘large’ ~ Greek uéyag ‘great? < Proto-Indo- 
European *mek’-. 


It is these exceptions that previously led me to question the validity of Sturtevant's 
Law (cf. Bomhard 1984b:116—119). 


5.1.2. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN STOP SYSTEM 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Neogrammarian reconstruction of the 
Proto-Indo-European phonological system, which was based upon the principle that 
sound laws admit no exceptions, was widely accepted as being a fairly accurate 
representation of what had existed in the Indo-European parent language. To this 
day, the Neogrammarian reconstruction (or variations of that reconstruction) enjoys 
widespread support among Indo-Europeanists. The Neogrammarian reconstruction 
of the Proto-Indo-European stop system, which was modeled after the phonological 
system found in Old Indo-Aryan (represented by Vedic and Classical Sanskrit) 
consisted of a four-way contrast of (1) plain voiceless stops, (2) voiceless aspirated 
stops, (3) plain voiced stops, and (4) voiced aspirated stops, thus (cf. Brugmann 
1904:52; see also Szemerényi 1996:54— 69; Burrow 1973:67): 
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1 2 3 4 

p ph b bh (bilabial) 

t th d dh (dental) 

k kh g gh (palatal) 

q qh g gh (pure velar) 
qu quh qu guh (labiovelar) 


During the last century, it became widely accepted that the traditional voiceless 
aspirates (column 2) should be removed from the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological inventory (cf. Bomhard 1986a:69—71 for details). The problem with 
removing the voiceless aspirates, however, is that the resulting system has no 
typological parallels among the known languages of the world (cf. Jakobson 
1971[1957]:528; Martinet 1970:115). And yet, on structural grounds, positing a 
three-way contrast (without the voiceless aspirates) for Proto-Indo-European 
instead of the four-way contrast (with the voiceless aspirates) posited by the 
Neogrammarians seems fully justified. 

There are also problems involving the traditional plain voiced stops (column 3). 
One such problem, which is usually mentioned in the standard handbooks, is the 
unexpected statistically low frequency of occurrence of the traditional plain voiced 
bilabial stop *b. Such a frequency distribution is not at all characteristic of /b/ in 
natural languages having a voicing contrast in stops (for details, cf. Gamkrelidze 
1978:9—46). Rather, the frequency distribution points to the original non-voiced 
character of this sound in Proto-Indo-European. Indeed, the frequency distribution 
of all of the traditional plain voiced stops (*b, *d, *g, *q, *g") points to the non- 
voiced character of the entire series when viewed from a typological perspective. 
Moreover, the traditional plain voiced stops are rarely found in pronouns and in 
inflectional affixes. Finally, there is the problem of the root structure constraint that 
prohibits the co-occurrence of two plain voiced stops in a given root. 

It was in trying to find solutions to these problems in particular that the 
Georgian scholar Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and the Russian scholar Vjaéeslav V. 
Ivanov, on the one hand, and the British-born American scholar Paul J. Hopper, on 
the other, working independently, were led to propose, in the early 1970's, a radical 
revision of the Proto-Indo-European stop system. Observing that the traditional 
plain voiced stops seemed to exhibit many of the typological characteristics of 
glottalized stops (ejectives), they proposed reinterpreting this series as ejectives. In 
their version of what has now come to be known as the “Glottalic Theory", 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov made no changes to the traditional voiced aspirates, but 
they reinterpreted the traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates. In this 
revised interpretation, aspiration is viewed as a redundant feature, and the 
phonemes in question could be realized as allophonic variants with or without 
aspiration depending upon the paradigmatic alternation of root phonemes. The 
system of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov may be represented as follows (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1976:403 and 2001a:84): 
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1 2 3 4 

php - (p’) bh/b (bilabial) 
th/t - v dh/d ^ (dental) 
kk - k ghg (palatal) 
khk Žž - k gh/g (pure velar) 
kuh/k" - ky guh/g! (labiovelar) 


The revisions proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov provide typologically 
natural explanations for the problems mentioned above, specifically: 


A. By reinterpreting the traditional plain voiceless stops (column 1) as voiceless 
aspirates, there is no longer a problem, from a typological point of view, with 
positing a series of voiced aspirates (column 4) for Proto-Indo-European, since 
the imbalance caused by the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates 
(column 2) is eliminated. 

B. Reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiced stops (column 3) as glottalics 
makes it easy to account for the statistically low frequency of occurrence of the 
traditional plain voiced bilabial stop *b (which becomes a bilabial ejective *p’ 
in the revised system), since the glottalic member is always characterized by a 
low frequency of occurrence (there often being a total absence at this point of 
articulation) in the bilabial series in attested languages having ejectives. 

C. In languages having ejectives, it is common for ejectives to be either excluded 
from or underrepresented in inflectional affixes and pronouns. 

D. Several languages with ejectives have a constraint against the co-occurrence of 
two ejectives in a root. Thus, reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiced 
stops as glottalics provides a typologically natural explanation for the root 
structure constraint prohibiting the co-occurrence of two (traditional) plain 
voiced stops in a given root. 


Moreover, the revisions proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov provide 
new insights into the underlying principles governing Grassmann’s Law and 
Barthomomae’s Law. Finally, it may be noted that strong support for the changes 
proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov is to be found in Germanic, 
Armenian, and (the poorly-attested) Phrygian (cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:5). 
According to the traditional interpretation, Germanic, Armenian, and Phrygian had 
been thought to have undergone “sound shifts" (in German, Lautverschiebungen). 
Under the revised interpretation, however, they are rightly seen as relic areas. 

The Proto-Indo-European stop system reconstructed above may be viewed as 
reflecting a late stage of development. For Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, I 
have argued elsewhere that the traditional voiced aspirates are to be reconstructed 
as plain voiced stops and that the development of this series into voiced aspirates 1s 
a later development (cf. Bomhard 1984b:31—34; 1996a:50 and 54). That this series 
was not aspirated in Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European will be demonstrated 
below. 
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5.1.3. FROM PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN TO PROTO-ANATOLIAN 


The three series reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European in the preceding section 
were preserved as separate series in Proto-Anatolian. This is clear, for instance, 
from the different treatment of the voiced and voiceless velar stops before high 
front vowels in the Luwian branch of Anatolian (Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform 
Luwian along with the later Lycian). Here, the voiceless members are preserved, 
while the voiced member is lost; for example: 


A. Cuneiform Luwian kiša- ‘to comb, to card’ ~ Hittite kisai- ‘to comb’ < Proto- 
Anatolian *K"es- ‘to comb, to card’ < Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European 
*khes-. Probable non-Anatolian cognates include Greek kéoksov (< *kies-khes- 
[reduplicated]) ‘tow, oakum’; Old Church Slavic ceso, cesati ‘to comb, to pull 
off’; Russian cesat' [uesare] ‘to comb, to card’; Lithuanian kasù, kasti ‘to dig, 
to rake’. 

B. Cuneiform Luwian (nom. sg.) (i-)iš-ša-ri-iš ‘hand’; Hieroglyphic Luwian (dat. 
sg.) istri ‘hand’; Lycian izri- ‘hand’ (all with loss of an earlier initial voiced 
velar before high front vowel) ~ Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ki-es-Sar ‘hand’ < 
Proto-Anatolian *gésar ‘hand’ < Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European *gesr. 
Non-Anatolian cognates include Sanskrit Aásta-h ‘hand’; Old Persian dasta- 
‘hand’; Avestan zasta- ‘hand’; Latin praesto (< *prae-hestod) ‘at hand, ready’. 
Note: The Hieroglyphic Luwian form contains an epenthetic t. 


More evidence is possibly to be found in the treatment of dentals initially before 
high front vowels and *y in Hittite. In this case, the voiceless aspirated and plain 
voiced members are preserved (though */^- later becomes z- (= /ts/) in this environ- 
ment in Hittite, but not in the other older Anatolian languages), while the plain 
voiceless (from earlier glottalized) member becomes š, as shown in the following 
examples (cf. Melchert 1994a:118): 


A. Hittite (dat.-loc. sg.) Siwatti ‘day’ ~ Palaic (nom. sg.) Ti-ya-az(-) name of the 
sun-god; Luwian (nom. sg.) 7i-wa-az name of the sun-god; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian Tiwat- name of the sun-god, (adj.) tiwatami- ‘bright, sunny’ < Proto- 
Anatolian *tyéwat- < Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European *t’yéw-. Non- 
Anatolian cognates include: Sanskrit dydu-h ‘heaven, sky, day’; Armenian tiv 
‘day’; Latin dies ‘day’; Old Irish die, dia ‘day’. 

B. Hittite (gen. sg.) ši-(i-)ú-na-aš ‘god’ < Proto-Anatolian *fyii- < Pre-Anatolian 
Proto-Indo-European *t’yéw- (cf. Melchert 1994a:150). Non-Anatolian 
cognates include Greek Zevc ‘Zeus’, óiog ‘god-like, divine’; Sanskrit devd-h 
‘god’; Latin deus ‘god’. 


There may be additional evidence from the later Lycian and Lydian, as 
Shevoroshkin (1988) has tried to show. Shevoroshkin claims, for instance, that the 
(traditional) Proto-Indo-European stop system developed as follows in Lycian: 
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Proto-Indo- Milyan Milyan Lycian Lycian 
European Initially Medially Initially Medially 
t t- -t- t- -t- 
d d- -d- dd- -d- 
dh t- -d- t- -d- 


Some of the evidence that Shevoroshkin adduces to support his views, however, is 
questionable and is to be treated with the utmost caution. Moreover, there is other 
Lycian evidence, not cited by Shevoroshkin, that points to alternative 
interpretations (note especially Melchert’s [1994a:53—54] critical assessment of 
Shevoroshkin’s views). 

There are enough clues within the Anatolian daughter languages to support the 
contention that the three series of stops reconstructed for the phonological system of 
the Indo-European parent language maintained their separate identity in Proto- 
Anatolian. It is not possible to tell, however, whether or not series 3 was glottalized at 
the Proto-Anatolian level, though there is nothing to indicate that it was. I assume that 
series 3 was not glottalized in Proto-Anatolian. The most important point to bear in 
mind is that it is series 3 and 4 that are represented by medial single writing in Hittite 
and that it is series 1 that is represented by medial double writing. Thus, the Proto- 
Anatolian stop system is probably to be reconstructed as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
ph - p b 
th - t d 
kh - k g 
kwh 3 kw gw 


Note: Melchert (1994a:53) assumes that series 3 and 4 merged in Proto-Anatolian. 
He further assumes (1994a:21) that the earlier voicing contrast was replaced 
by a fortis ~ lenis opposition in the older Anatolian daughter languages. 


5.1.4. HITTITE 


Hittite was written in a cuneiform syllabary derived from a form of Old Akkadian 
cuneiform in use in Northern Syria in the beginning of the second millennium BCE 
(cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:91—92). Now, the older cuneiform writing system, which 
was developed by the Sumerians, was not suited to rendering Akkadian, much less 
Hittite. In Old Akkadian, voiceless, voiced, and emphatic consonants were not 
differentiated in the writing system, though methods were gradually developed to 
represent most of the Akkadian phonological distinctions. This is important, for no 
attempt was ever made, even after Akkadian had introduced separate syllabograms 
to differentiate voiceless, voiced, and emphatic consonants, to modify the Hittite 
writing practices to make use of the same methods to note a voicing contrast in 
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stops. We must conclude, therefore, that the Hittite scribes did not feel that it was 
worthy of noting such a contrast, regardless of what the underlying phonetics may 
have been. 

What then, if anything, does medial double writing of stops indicate if not a 
voicing contrast? The answer to this question can be ascertained by looking closely at 
the Proto-Anatolian stop system reconstructed above. Series 1 is differentiated from 
series 3 by the presence of aspiration and from series 4 by the absence of voicing, 
while series 3 and 4 are differentiated from each other by a contrast in voicing. Since it 
is only series | that is represented by medial double writing, it must have been the 
feature of aspiration that was considered significant by the Hittite scribes. This means 
that series 4 cannot have been aspirated since it, too, would have been represented by 
medial double writing. It also means that the opposition of medial double writing and 
medial single writing cannot have indicated a voicing contrast, since, if that had been 
the case, then series 3 would also have been represented by medial double writing, 
which is clearly not the case, both series 3 and 4 being represented by medial single 
writing. It should be noted here that Gamkrelidze (1968:94) was the first to suggest 
that medial double writing of stops in Hittite was used as a means to indicate the 
presence of aspiration (Patri 2009 reaches the same conclusion): 


The aspirated stops were rendered in Hittite cuneiform by double writing of 
consonants, whereas single writing was used to represent plain stops. 


Gamkrelidze devotes two later articles (1982 and 2008) to a detailed analysis of 
Hittite consonantism, noting specifically in the first article (1982:78— 79): 


In light of these facts, Sturtevant's rule acquires a completely different 
significance: The graphic reduplication of plosives is used to denote not the 
simple voiceless plosives but the corresponding aspirated phonemes, while 
their single writing was used for non-aspirated consonants. 

Thus we can reach the conclusion that the Hittite phonological system was 
characterized by two series of plosives: aspirated ones denoted by the graphic 
reduplication of the relevant consonant on the one hand, and non-aspirated 
ones on the other, denoted by single writing of the corresponding consonant. 

Three series of Proto-Indo-European plosives: 1) glottalized, 2) voiced 
(aspirated), and 3) voiceless (aspirated) were reduced in the Hittite 
phonological system into two series opposed to each other by virtue of 
aspiration. The differentiating feature for the phonological opposition of 
plosives is only the factor of aspiration (tenseness), regardless of the original 
voiced/unvoiced opposition of the plosives, which had phonemic significance 
in the Proto-Indo-European system. The correlation of Proto-Indo-European 
plosives depending upon whether they were voiced, voiceless or glottalized 
was replaced in the Hittite phonological system by the correlation on the basis 
of “aspiration” (tenseness). 

The feature of aspiration, which had been phonologically irrelevant with 
the phonemes of series 2) and 3) in Proto-Indo-European, became a 
phonologically significant feature in the Hittite system of plosives. In the 
process, the Proto-Indo-European series 1) and 2) merged into a general series 
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of non-aspirated plosives as opposed to the series of aspirated ones, which 
derives from the Proto-Indo-European series 3) of voiceless (aspirated) 
plosives. 

With the adoption of the Akkadian cuneiform writing, the two series of 
Hittite plosives — the simple and the aspirated — were written not by the signs 
for voiced and voiceless plosives, as these were not differentiated in the early 
Akkadian writing system, but with the single and double writing of the 
respective consonants. Accordingly, the single writing of a consonant was used 
to express simple plosives, while for the Hittite aspirated (tense) plosives a 
new means of denotation was found, that is the reduplication of the consonant 
in question, by which was solved the problem of how to differentiate 
graphically between simple plosive and the corresponding aspirated consonant. 


This does not explain the whole picture, however, for we must still account for the 
exceptions to Sturtevant’s Law. Since the exceptions exhibit medial double writing 
of stops in Hittite words which correspond etymologically to words in other Indo- 
European languages with medial voiced stops (or their equivalents, these being 
derived from either earlier glottalized stops or earlier voiced aspirates at the Proto- 
Indo-European level), the distinguishing characteristic cannot have been aspiration. 
Let us take a look at each of the exceptions listed previously (as above, the Proto- 
Indo-European reconstructions represent the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European ["Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European"]): 


A. 


Hittite 4-uk-ga ‘T: in this case, we are dealing with a particle added to the stem 
(cf. Sturtevant 1951:103, 81702), so that, in fact, we have gemination: Proto- 
Indo-European *?ek’-+-k’e/a > Proto-Anatolian *ek+ka > Hittite (with 
analogical u) *uk+ka. The particle appears in Greek as -ye (dialectal -ya). 
Hittite 2 pl. mediopassive ending -dduma in, for example, i-ya-at-du-ma ‘you 
go’: here, the verb stem is probably to be reconstructed as *Py-eh- [*?y-ah-] (so 
Sturtevant 1951:34, §61; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:334—335, however, considers 
iya- to be a thematic stem comparable to Vedic 3 sg. pres. ayate and derives it 
from earlier *eyo-), to which the ending *-dum- has been added. Most likely, 
the second laryngeal (*/), which was lost as an independent phoneme in 
Hittite, has merged with the following dental, producing a geminate. Thus, 
double writing here indicates former presence of a laryngeal, which has left a 
trace in the gemination of the following stop. 

Hittite (3 sg. pres.) pid-da-i, pad-da-i ‘to dig’: here, we are dealing with a 
Proto-Indo-European stem *bed-/*bad-, to which a laryngeal suffix has been 
added: *bed-+-H-. In this case, the laryngeal has merged with the preceding 
stop, producing a geminate. 

Hittite (acc.-dat. sg.) am-mu-uk-ga ‘to me’ (also written am-mu-uk, am-mu-ug- 
ga, am-mu-uq-qa, am-mu-uk-qa): as in the first example, we are dealing with a 
particle that has been added to the stem, thus producing gemination. 

Hittite (nom. sg.) me-ik-ki-is ‘large’: this is similar to the third example in that 
a laryngeal suffix has merged with a preceding stop, producing a geminate: 
Proto-Indo-European *mek’-+-Hi- > Hittite *mekkis (cf. Kimball 1999:261). 
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5.1.5. CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, Sturtevant’s Law is to be reinterpreted as follows: double writing of medial 
stops indicates stop plus something additional, that is, either aspiration or 
gemination, while single writing of medial stops indicates a plain stop pure and 
simple. It does not indicate a voicing contrast as traditionally assumed. Kloekhorst 
(2014b:544—547) likewise interprets the contrast as one of length. 

According to Melchert (1994a:21), medial double writing of stops in Hittite 
indicates fortis (= long) articulation, while single writing indicates lenis (= short) 
articulation. Similar views are expressed by Kimball (1999:94— 95); see also Jantti 
2017. Specifically, Melchert (1994a:117) notes: 


I assume that the PA [= Proto-Anatolian] contrast of voiceless/voiced stops has 
been reanalyzed in Hittite as one of fortis/lenis, with the realization in medial 
position being that of long/short. I retain the standard symbols for voiceless 
and voiced stops for convenience. One important contributing factor in this 
reanalysis was the devoicing of voiced stops in word-initial position. 


Melchert's views are not necessarily incompatible with the conclusions reached 
here. On fortis/lenis articulation, cf. Laver (1994:344) and Ladefoged—Maddieson 
(1995:95—99). Both Laver and Ladefoged—Maddieson caution against the care- 
less use of these terms. 


5.2. DISINTEGRATING INDO-EUROPEAN 


We can say with a reasonable amount of certainty that the form of Proto-Indo- 
European spoken immediately prior to the emergence of the historically-attested 
non-Anatolian daughter languages was not a unitary language but, rather, a speech 
area composed of several closely-related dialect groups (cf. Anthony 2007:39—58; 
Burrow 1973:12—18; Georgiev 1966:382— 396). For excellent summaries of the 
changes that have occurred in the individual Indo-European daughter languages, cf. 
Bader [ed.] 1994; Baldi 1983; Birnbaum— Puhvel [eds.] 1966; Fortson 2010:170— 
471; Lockwood 1970; Ramat—Ramat [eds.] 1998; Voyles—Barrack 2009. For 
discussions relating to specific problem areas, cf. Meillet 1967a and 1984. 

The following changes were common to all of the Disintegrating Indo- 
European dialects (except where noted): 


1. The laryngeals *? and *h were lost initially before vowels, while */i/ > *h and 
* ff > *A > *h in the same environment. 

2. Next, all medial and final laryngeals merged into */. 

3. The single remaining laryngeal */ was then lost initially before vowels (except 
in Pre-Armenian) and medially between an immediately preceding vowel and a 
following non-syllabic. This latter change caused compensatory lengthening of 
preceding short vowels. 
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4. *h was preserved in all other positions. */ had a syllabic allophone, */, when 
between two non-syllabics. This syllabic allophone is the traditional schwa 
primum (*2). 

5. Glottalization was probably lost in late Disintegrating Indo-European itself just 
as the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages were beginning to emerge. 


The velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with front vowels, 
apophonic *o, and *y. The beginnings were probably much earlier, before the 
separation of the Anatolian dialect group from the main speech community. What is 
certain here is that the palatovelars were fully established in Disintegrating Indo- 
European. In a central, innovating area, the labiovelars were (probably only 
partially at first) delabialized. The newly-delabialized labiovelars merged with the 
unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brought about the 
phonemicization of the palatals since both palatalized velars (from earlier plain 
velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier labiovelars) were now found in the 
vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. It was from this central, innovating 
area that the so-called “satom” daughter languages developed. 

The phonological system of the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the 
satom daughter languages may be reconstructed as follows (column 1 is voiceless 
aspirated, column 2 is glottalized, and column 3 is voiced aspirated): 


1 2 3 
Obstruents: ph p bh (bilabial) 
th t dh (dental) 
kyh k’y gyh (palatovelar) 
kh k’ gh (velar) 


kwh kw gwh (labiovelar) 


Laryngeals: h/h 

Resonants: mm nn Ini r/r w/u yi 

Vowels: e o a (i) (u) 9 
e 0 a 1 u 


The most significant difference between the phonological system of the 
Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the satom dialects and that of the 
centum dialects was in the treatment of the gutturals. In the centum dialects, the 
labiovelars did not become delabialized, and the palatovelars remained 
subphonemic. 

The phonological system of the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the 
centum daughter languages may be reconstructed as follows (column 1 is voiceless 
aspirated, column 2 is glottalized, and column 3 is voiced aspirated): 
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1 2 3 
Obstruents: ph p bh (bilabial) 
th t dh (dental) 
kh kK gh (velar) 
kwh kw gwh (labiovelar) 
s 
Laryngeals: h/h 
Resonants: mm nn Ini T/r w/u yi 
Vowels: e o a (1) (u) 9 
e [o a 1 u 


It has traditionally been assumed that column 3 is to be reconstructed as a series of 
voiced aspirates, and I have chosen to follow the traditional reconstruction. 
However, it is really only necessary to posit voiced aspirates for Pre-Armenian, Pre- 
Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and Pre-Italic — the developments in the remaining 
daughter languages can be accounted for quite nicely by assuming plain voiced 
stops, as will become apparent by following the developments outlined below. 
Clearly, the voiced aspirates, regardless of whether they existed in all or merely 
some of the dialects of Disintegrating Indo-European, are not ancient — they arose 
in late Disintegrating Indo-European from earlier plain voiced stops. 


5.3. TOCHARIAN 


In Tocharian, the distinction between voiceless, glottalized, and voiced (traditional 
voiceless, voiced, and voiced aspirated) stops was eliminated. However, Tocharian 
originally preserved the older contrast. While this contrast still existed, *t’ was lost 
before non-syllabic resonants (cf. Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:82—83, 8241), 
while */^ and *d remained. The elimination of the older contrast must, therefore, 
have taken place after the loss of *t’ before non-syllabic resonants. 


1. No doubt, the first step involved the deaspiration of the voiceless aspirates. 
This was followed by the deglottalization of *p’, *t’, *k’, and *k’ and their 
merger with the voiceless stops *p, *t, *k, and *k”, respectively. This is shown 
by the fact that *mp remained mp, while *mb became m (cf. Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:79), and by the fact that *¢ and *r’ had the same treatment before 
front vowels, namely, palatalization to c, while *d went its own way under the 
same conditions — palatalization to *dz > ts (cf. Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:83—84). 

3. Last, the voiced stops were devoiced and merged with the plain voiceless stops. 
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These developments may be summarized as follows: 


I II III IV 
Pre-Tocharian — deaspiration deglottalization devoicing 
ppb > pp.b > pb > p (w) 

th, t’, d > td > td > t (c, ts) 

kh, k’, g > kk.,g > kg > k (¢) 

kwh kW, gw > kw k’W, gw > kWw,gw > k(w/u) (k, c) 


*s usually remained but was palatalized to s before front vowels. The non-syllabic 
resonants generally remained. 

The Disintegrating Indo-European vowels and diphthongs were greatly 
modified. 


References: Adams 1988:36—42 and 2017a:458—461; Anreiter 1984; Fellner 
2006; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:43—44; Hackstein 2017; Krause 1952 and 
1955; Krause— Thomas 1960.1:61—68; Malzahn 2010:1—22; Ringe 1996; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:76—94. 


5.4. GERMANIC 


Germanic, like Armenian, is extremely conservative in its phonology — the Disin- 
tegrating Indo-European consonant system 1s preserved better in these two branches 
than in any of the other daughter languages. Unlike Armenian, however, Germanic 
preserves the older contrast between velars and labiovelars, though, in the course of 
development, they first became voiceless fricatives and then, at a later date and 
under certain specific conditions, voiced fricatives (see below for details). 
Armenian, on the other hand, belongs to the satom group of languages and is, 
therefore, descended from that form of Disintegrating Indo-European in which this 
contrast was replaced by a contrast between palatovelars and plain velars. 

In Pre-Proto-Germanic (as in Pre-Proto-Anatolian), the glottalics were 
deglottalized, resulting in the following system, with the three-way contrast (1) 
voiceless aspirated ~ (2) plain (unaspirated) voiceless ~ (3) plain voiced: 


1 2 3 
Bilabial: ph p b 
Dental: th t d 
Velar: kh k g 
Labiovelar: kwh kw gw 


1. The voiceless aspirates (series 1) become voiceless fricatives: *p^, *th, *kh, 
*kwh > *f*g *y, *yw, except after *s-. 
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2. Later, the resulting voiceless fricatives became the voiced fricatives *6, *ó, *y, 
and *yw, respectively, except (A) initially and (B) medially between vowels 
when the accent fell on the contiguous preceding syllable (Verner's Law). *s 
was also changed to *z under the same conditions. 

3. *b remained initially, in. gemination, and after nasals; *d initially, in 
gemination, and after nasals, */, *z, and *g; and *g only in gemination and after 
nasals. In other positions, however, *b, *d, *g were changed into the voiced 
fricatives *6, *ó, *y, respectively. *g" became *y initially and *w medially (cf. 
Wright—Wright 1925:131). 


The resulting Proto-Germanic consonant system may be reconstructed as follows: 


Stops Fricatives 
Bilabial: p b f P 
Dental: t d 0 ó 
Velar: k g X Y 
Labiovelar: kw (gw) XW (yw) 


In Germanic, *a and *o merged into *a, and *à and *o merged into *o. *e become 
*i (A) before a nasal plus consonant (*eNC > *iNC) and (B) when "i, *7, or *y 
followed. *ey became *7. *i was changed to *e and *u to *o when *a, *o, or *e 
appeared in the following syllable except when a nasal plus consonant intervened. 
In the sequences *any, *iny, and *uny, the n was lost, and the vowels were 
lengthened. *m, *n, */, and *r developed into *um, *un, *ul, and *ur, respectively. 
The Proto-Germanic vowels and diphthongs may be reconstructed as follows: 


Vowels: 1 u 
e 


a+! 
oi ci 


Diphthongs: ay aw ew 


The consonantal resonants remained unchanged except that final *m became *n. 
This change is also found in Anatolian, Greek, Celtic, and probably Balto-Slavic. 


References: Arnason 2011; Bousquette—Salmons 2017:391—398; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:31—36; Harbert 2007:41—88; Hirt 1931—1934.1:79—118; Hutterer 
1975; Jasanoff 1978a; Kónig—Van Der Auwera (eds.) 1994; Krahe—Meid 1966— 
1967.1:79—123; Krause 1968:72—134; Kroonen 2013:xv—xli; Lass 1994:17—29; 
Lehmann 1952:36—55; Lindeman 1964; Meillet 1967a:116—124, 1970:15—29, 
and 1984:89—96; Moulton 1972:141—173; Noreen 1894; Normier 1977; Perridon 
2008; Prokosch 1939:36—90; Ramat 1998; Fulk 2018:43—137; Ringe 2006; Stiles 
2017; Streitberg 1963:97—153; Van Coetsem—Kufner (eds.) 1972; Vennemann 
1984; J. Wright 1907:10—164 and 1954:16—83; Wright—Wright 1925:111—134. 
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5.5. CELTIC 


The discussion will be confined to Old Irish; only the major developments will be 
discussed. For information on developments in the other Celtic daughter languages, 
the references listed at the end of this section should be consulted. 


1. The earlier dental and velar ejectives (*t’ and *k’) merged completely with the 
plain voiced stops (*d and *g) in Pre-Proto-Celtic. The developments may be 
assumed to have been ejective > plain voiceless stop (through deglottalization) 
> voiced stop (through voicing): *t’ > *t > *d and *k’ > *k > *g. There is no 
evidence in Proto-Celtic for an earlier bilabial ejective *p’. 

2. Next, the voiced labiovelar *g" was delabialized and merged with *g. 

3. Then, the glottalized labiovelar *k'" developed (A) into *b initially and 
medially after consonants and (B) into *g initially before *u and medially 
between vowels and before consonants. 

4. Original *p^ was lost in all of the Celtic languages: *p^ > *h > *@. However, p 
has been reintroduced into Old Irish through loanwords. 


The Celtic developments may be summarized as follows: 


*ph *(h *ķh *pwh *d *p *g RK? *gw *low *b 


VV 


[7] *țh *ķh *ķwh *d *g *b 
The consonants developed positional allophones under various conditions: 


1. Palatal allophones developed in the vicinity of original *i, *7, *e, and *e. 
2. Velar allophones developed in the vicinity of original *u and *à. 
3. Neutral allophones were found in the vicinity of original *a, *a, *o, and *o. 


In Old Irish, the palatal and velar allophones were indicated as such in writing by 
surrounding vowels. Unpronounced vowels were often introduced to indicate the 
quality of the following consonant. /p, t, c, b, d, g/ became the fricatives /f, 0, y, v, 
6, y/ (written ph, th, ch, b, d, g), respectively, initially after words that end or that 
formerly ended in a vowel and medially between vowels. /m, n, 1, r/ became /u, v, A, 
p/ (written m, n, l, r), respectively, and /s/ became /h/ under the same conditions. /u/ 
was probably a nasalized /v/, while /v, à, p/ were lax variants of /n, 1, r/. Consonants 
were changed as follows initially when the preceding word ended or formerly ended 
in a nasal: 


l. /p,t, c/ became /b, d, g/ (written p, t, c) 
2. /b, d/ first became /mb, nd/ and then /mm, nn/ 
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3. /f/ became /v/ (written b) 
4. /n/ was written before vowels 
5. /s,r, l, m, n/ were doubled when they followed a proclitic vowel 


Old Irish thus had the following system of consonants (the written form is given 
first followed by the allophones in slashes): 


p /p, b/ t /t, d/ c /k, g/ 
ph /f/ th /0/ ch /y/ 
f /f/ s /s/ 
b /b, v/ d /d, 6/ g Ig, y/ 
m /m, WW n /n, v/ [n] hy 

] Il, A/ r Ir, p/ 

h /h/ 


Except for the merger of *o and *à into á and of *7 and *e into í, the long and short 
vowels were mostly preserved in accented syllables. In unaccented syllables, 
vowels were either lost or subject to various modifications governed by a 
complicated set of rules. *i and *u became e and o, respectively, under the influence 
of a or o in the following syllable. *ew and *ow merged into ó/ua, *ey became é/ia, 
*oy became óe/oí, and *ay became ai/de in accented syllables. The Old Irish vowel 
system was as follows: 


Vowels: i e a o u 
í é á ó ú 
Diphthongs: íu ía úa uí 
éu/éo oí/óe 
áu ái/áe 


*y was lost. *w became f initially and b /v/ after r, l, d. *m, *n, *l, *r were 
preserved except that final *m became n. In the sequences *Vnt, *Vnc(h), and *Vns, 
the *n was lost, and the preceding vowel was lengthened. The developments of the 
syllabic nasals and liquids were complicated, though, in general, *m, *n, */, *r 
became am, an, al, ar, respectively, before vowels and em, en, li (le), ri (re), 
respectively, elsewhere. 


References: Old Irish: Lehmann—Lehmann 1975; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:26—56; 
Thurneysen 1946:74—153; Vendryés 1908:17—36; Windisch 1882:1—39. Welsh: 
Morris Jones 1913:18—30 and 122—191. British Celtic: Schrijver 1995. Gaulish: 
Dottin 1920; Whatmough 1970. Celtic: Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:66—67; 
Lewis—Pedersen 1937:1—157; MacAulay (ed.) 1992; Matasovié 2009:4—11 and 
14—16; Pedersen 1909—1913.I; P. de Bernardo Stempel 1987; Zair 2012. General: 
Ball—Miüller 2009; Eska 2004; P. Sims-Williams 2017:361—367; Stifter 2017. 
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5.6. SLAVIC 


In Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Armenian, and Pre-Albanian (the 
so-called “satom” languages), the velars developed palatalized allophones when 
contiguous with front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. In the early prehistory of these 
branches, the labiovelars were (perhaps only partially at first) delabialized. The 
newly delabialized (labio)velars merged with the unpalatalized allophones of the 
velars. This change brought about the phonemicization of the palatals since both 
palatalized velars (from earlier plain velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier 
labiovelars) were now found in the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. 

The phonological system of Pre-Proto-Slavic may thus be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Shevelov 1964:26): 


1 2 3 
Bilabial: ph p b 
Dental: th Ü d 
Palatal: kyh ky gy 
Velar: kh k’ g 


(Labiovelar: kwh kw gv) 


1. The ejectives merged completely with the plain voiced stops (*b, *d, *g¥, and 
*g) in Pre-Proto-Slavic. The development may be assumed to have been 
ejective > plain voiceless stop (through deglottalization) > voiced stop (through 
voicing): *p’> *p > *b, *t' > *t 2 *d, *kY > *kY > *gy, and *k’ > *k > *g. The 
loss of glottalization caused lengthening of preceding contiguous short vowels 
(Winter’s Law [cf. Collinge 1985:225—227]). 

2. Then, the voiceless aspirates were deaspirated: *p^, */^, *k»h, *kh > *p, *t, *kY, 
*k, Note: there are a small number of examples in which *K^ appears to become 
*x in Proto-Slavic. These are best explained as borrowings, probably from 
Iranian (cf. Carlton 1991:95). 

3. After *k, *r, *i, *u, *s became *x (> *s before front vowels). A similar change 
is found in Indo-Iranian. 

4. *kY and *g became *s and *z, respectively. No doubt, the developments were 
as follows: *&* > *t» > *ts > *s and *g > *q» > *dz > *z. 

5. *k and *g were palatalized to *¢ and *z, respectively, before front vowels and 
* 

y. 

6. The syllabic resonants *m, *n, */, *r developed into *i (or *u) plus *m, *n, *1/, 
*r, thus: *m, *n, *], *r > *im, *in, *il, *ir. 

7. Ata later date, *k and *g were palatalized to *c and *dz, respectively, before 
*é (< *oy). *t, *d, *n, *], *r plus the semivowel *y became *t*, *d¥, *pn», *[», 
*ry, respectively, while *s became *s under the same conditions. 

8. *p, *b, *m, *v plus *y became *pl’, *bl?, *ml», *vl’, respectively. 

9. *a and *o merged into *o, and *ā and *6 merged into *a. *ey and *7 both 
became *i, and *oy (< *ay and *oy) and *e became *é. *i became *y, *i 
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became *», and *u became *v. *e plus a nasal became *e and *o plus a nasal 
became *o. *ow (< *aw and *ow) became *u. 


The Common Slavic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. M. 
Greenberg 2017:523 and 533): 


Stops: p t ty k 
b d dy g 
Fricatives: f S š X 
z Z (y) 
Affricates: c 
Nasals: m n ny 
Liquids: r ry 
i ly 
Semivowels: v j 
Vowels: i y u 
b b € 90 
e o 


é a 


References: Bidwell 1963; Birnbaum 1975b:84—149; Bomhard 1984b:80—81; 
Carlton 1991; Collins 2018; Comrie—Corbett (eds.) 1993; De Bray 1969, 1980a, 
1980b, and 1980c; Derksen 2008:2—22; Entwistle—Morison 1964:71—101; 
Kortlandt 1994; Leskien 1969:10—64; Lunt 2001:29—51 and 181—221; Meillet 
1965a:20—45, 86—102, and 126—157; Schmalstieg 1976a:31—55; Shevelov 
1964; Sussex—Cubberley 2006:25—40; Vaillant 1950—1966.1:23—103; Vondrak 
1900:32—148 and 1906—1908.1:18—393; Šefčík 2013; M. Greenberg 2017:522— 
533. 


5.7. BALTIC 


The Baltic developments were fairly similar to the early Slavic developments, 
except that *k” and *g became *5 and *Z, respectively. As in Pre-Proto-Slavic, the 
ejectives merged completely with the plain voiced stops in Pre-Proto-Baltic. 
Lithuanian shows the change of *s to *§ after *k and *r but not after *i and *u as in 
Slavic and Indo-Iranian. The syllabic resonants *m, *n, */, *r developed into *i (or 
*u) plus *m, *n, *I, *r, thus: *m, *n, *], *r > *im, *in, *il, *ir. In Lithuanian, t plus 
j C y) and d plus j (= y) became či and dži, respectively; t plus / and d plus / became 
kl and gl, respectively. 

Except for the merger of *a and *o into *a, *ay and *oy into *ai, and *aw and 
*ow into *au, the vowel system remained reasonably faithful to that of 
Disintegrating Indo-European. Unlike Slavic and Germanic, Baltic did not merge 
Disintegrating Indo-European *à and *o. 
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The Common Baltic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Stang 1966:89; S. Young 2017b:496): 


p b m 

t d n 

k g [5] 

Wo g [n]Q) 

š Žž 

S (z) 

r l y w 


Note: Stang writes į and u for y and w, respectively. 


References: Dini 2014:102—133; Endzelins 1971:48—76; Petit 2018a; Senn 
1957—1966:83—90; Stang 1966:88—120; S. Young 2017b:489—499. Baltic 
developments are also discussed in Meillet 1965a, Shevelov 1964, and Vaillant 
1950—1966. For Old Prussian, cf. Schmalstieg 1974a:8—28 and Mažiulis 2004. 
For Balto-Slavic, cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:67—70 and S. Young 2017a. 


5.8. ARMENIAN 


Armenian is particularly important because it provides the key to understanding the 
developments in Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and Pre-Italic. In the early prehistory 
of Pre-Armenian, Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and Pre-Italic, the glottalics first 
became plain voiceless stops (through deglottalization), and the voiced stops then 
became voiced aspirates. Next, at a later date, in Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and 
Pre-Italic, but not in Pre-Armenian, the plain voiceless stops became voiced stops. 
Armenian, however, preserves the first stage of this shift — that is to say, the plain 
voiceless stops remained as such and were not changed to voiced stops. Thus, the 
Classical Armenian phonological system directly attests the three-way contrast (1) 
voiceless aspirated — (2) plain voiceless — (3) voiced aspirated in its occlusive 
system. 


1. In Pre-Armenian (as in Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Albanian, and Pre-Indo- 
Iranian), the velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. Next, the labiovelars were (perhaps only 
partially at first) delabialized. The newly delabialized (labio)velars then merged 
with the unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brought about the 
phonemicization of the palatals since both palatalized velars (from earlier plain 
velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier labiovelars) were now found in 
the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. 

2. Next, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p ', *t’, *k’¥, *k’ > *p, *t, *k’, *k. Note: 
there are no examples of *p' in Armenian. 
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3. Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g’, *g > *bh, 
*qh, *gyh, *oh This was a context-free development. On the interpretation of 
the sounds traditionally transcribed as /b/, /d/, /g/, /j/, and /{/ as voiced aspirates, 
cf. Godel 1975:9—10; Garrett 1998; Schirru 2012. It should be noted that 
Grassmann’s Law did not operate in Armenian (cf. Vennemann 1989:239). 

4. The Pre-Armenian voiced aspirates remained except that, medially between 
vowels, *bh > w, *gvh > *jh /dzh/ > z, and *g^ > Z, while *e^ remained initially 
before back vowels but was changed to  /dZh/ before front vowels. 

5. The syllabic resonants *m, *n, */, *r developed into *a plus *m, *n, *l, *r, 

thus: *m, *n, *], *r > am, an, al, ar (ar before n). 

l became / before consonants. 

*w became g or v. 

*s became / or Ø initially before vowels. 

As in Indo-Iranian, Slavic, and Lithuanian, *s became s after r. 

0. *sk and *ks became c. 

1. The short vowels remained unchanged, but *& became i, *o became u, and *à 

became a. *i/*7 and *u/*à lost any distinction of length. *ew and *ow became 
oy, *ay became ay, *aw became aw, and *ey and *oy became e. 


Exc eo JUN 


The Armenian developments may be summarized as follows: 


I II III IV 
palatalization —— deglottalization development Classical 

of velars and of ejectives of voiced Armenian 
delabialization aspirates (traditional 
of labiovelars transcription) 


p^, P. bh > h (w, Ø), “> b (w) 
th, t, dh > tht d 

kyh, ky,gyh > s, c, j (z) 

kh, k,g? > khkg(,2 


ph, (p), b > phpb 

th t’, d > ttd 
kyh, k?Y, gY > kyh, ky, gy 
kh k,g > — khkg 


VV VM 


At a later date, earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus laryngeal developed as 
follows: 


pH > p^ 
tH > th 
kH > x 


In Armenian, some of the reflexes of the original voiceless aspirates merged with 
the reflexes of the new voiceless aspirates. This happened in the case of certain 
onomatopoeic terms, where, for example, original *p^ and *k" appear as p^ and x, 
respectively, as if they were from earlier *pH and *kH. In like manner, the 
aspiration of the original voiceless aspirates was preserved in Armenian after initial 
*s- (a similar development took place in Indo-Iranian). Finally, */ and *tH have 
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mostly merged in Armenian, though earlier *rth has become rd, while *rtH has 
become rt^ (cf. Meillet 1967a:104—105 and 1984:78—79). 

Armenian is the only non-Anatolian daughter language that has preserved a 
trace of a consonantal laryngeal. Kurylowicz's *a, (Sturtevant's *x) appears as h 
initially before full-grade vowels in a small number of words (cf. Austin 1942:22— 
25; Bomhard 1976:231—232, 1979a:87—88, and 1984b:82—83; Greppin 1981: 
120—122; Polomé 1980:17— 33; Sturtevant 1942:29—30; Winter 1965b:102). The 
following examples have cognates in the Anatolian languages: 


1. Armenian hav ‘grandfather’ (< Pre-Armenian *hawhos): Hittite huhhas 
‘grandfather’; Hieroglyphic Luwian huhas ‘grandfather’; Lycian yuga- 
‘grandfather’. Cf. Latin avus ‘grandfather’; Gothic awo (f.) ‘grandmother’; Old 
Irish due ‘grandson’; Lithuanian avynas ‘uncle’. Puhvel 1984— .3:355—358; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:352—353. 

2. Armenian hoviw ‘shepherd’ (< Pre-Armenian *howi-pd-): Hittite (nom. sg. or 
pl. ?) ha-a-u-e-es ‘sheep’; Luwian fa-a-u-i-is ‘sheep’; Hieroglyphic Luwian 
hawis ‘sheep’; Lycian yava ‘sheep’. Cf. Sanskrit dvi-h ‘sheep’; Greek dic, oic 
‘sheep’; Latin ovis ‘sheep’; Lithuanian avis ‘sheep’. Puhvel 1984— .3:279— 
280; Kloekhorst 2008b:337—338. 

3. Armenian haravunk" ‘arable land’ (< Pre-Armenian *har- ‘to plow’): Hittite 
haraszi ‘to plow’. Cf. Greek àpóo ‘to plow, to till’; Latin aro ‘to plow, to till’; 
Gothic arjan ‘to plow’; Lithuanian arid ‘to plow, to till’; Tocharian B are 
‘plow’. But note Armenian arawr ‘plow’ without initial A. On the other hand, 
Puhvel (1984— .3:184—185) derives the Hittite form from Akkadian harasu 
‘to plant’ or hardsu ‘to dig a furrow’; but cf. Tischler 1977— :182—183; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:3 12—3 14. 

4. Armenian hogi ‘wind, spirit (« Pre-Armenian *howyo-), hov ‘wind’, hovem 
‘to let air in’: Hittite huwanza ‘wind’. Cf. Sanskrit vati ‘to blow’; Greek án 
‘to blow, to breathe’; Latin ventus ‘wind’; Gothic winds ‘wind’; Tocharian A 
want ‘wind’; Lithuanian véjas ‘wind’. Puhvel 1984— .3:428—429; Kloek- 
horst 2008b:368. 

5. Armenian han ‘grandmother’ (< Pre-Armenian *Aano-s) Hittite hannas 
‘grandmother’; Lycian yfina- or yñni- ‘grandmother’. Cf. Latin anus ‘old 
woman’; Old High German ana ‘grandmother’. Puhvel 1984—  .3:84—86; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:285—286. 

6. Armenian harkanem ‘to split, to fell’ (< Pre-Armenian *hark’-): Hittite harakzi 
‘to be destroyed’. Cf. Old Irish orgaim ‘to strike, to destroy’. This etymology is 
rejected by Puhvel 1984— .3:157—168; but cf. Kloekhorst 2008b:306—307; 
Benveniste 1935:162. ! 

7. Armenian haci ‘ash-tree’ (< Pre-Armenian *hask’o-): Hittite SS hassikka- ‘a 
tree and its fruit (?)’. Cf. Old Icelandic askr ‘ash-tree’; Old High German ask 
‘ash-tree’ (< Proto-Germanic *aski-z). This comparison is not mentioned in 
Puhvel 1984— .3:232; but cf. Tischler 1977— :200—201. 

8. Armenian Hay 'Armenian': Hittite Hayasa the name of a region (cf. Meillet 
1936:9). No doubt this term has been borrowed by Armenian. 
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The following examples have no known Anatolian cognates: 


1. Armenian hav ‘bird’ (< Pre-Armenian *hawi-s): Latin avis ‘bird’; Sanskrit vi-h 
‘bird’. 

2. Armenian hot ‘smell’ (< Pre-Armenian *hot’os-): Latin odor ‘smell’; Greek 
óGo ‘to smell’. 

3. Armenian hum ‘raw’ (< Pre-Armenian *Aomo-s): Sanskrit Gmd-h ‘raw’; Greek 
opóg ‘raw’. 


The Armenian material is not without problems, however. Both Meillet (1936:38) 
and Winter (1965b:102) point out that initial A is unstable. This means that the same 
word sometimes has two alternates, one with A- and one without — Meillet’s 
example is hogi ‘wind, spirit’ beside ogi. Furthermore, h- is sometimes missing 
where the Hittite cognate unequivocally points to original */ (= *2,) such as in 
Armenian arcat^ ‘silver’ beside Hittite harkis ‘white’ (other cognates include Greek 
apyoc ‘bright, white’ and Latin argentum ‘silver’). Consequently, the Armenian 
material, though extremely valuable, must be used with caution. 

The Neogrammarians and their followers — with the exception of Ferdinand 
de Saussure — did not reconstruct laryngeals as part of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system. However, they had all of the tools at their disposal to do so. 
First of all, as early as 1878, de Saussure had posited his now famous “coefficients 
sonantiques” solely on the basis of an analysis of the patterns of vowel gradation. 
Secondly, Armenian has a clear reflex of one of de Saussure’s “coefficients”. 
Unfortunately, the Armenian evidence escaped detection until after the discovery in 
1927 by Kurylowicz that one of de Saussure's “coefficients” was preserved in 
Hittite. It was only then that the Armenian material was re-examined by Austin 
(1942:22—25) and the laryngeal reflex found. It should be noted that Albert Cuny 
made the same discovery at the same time (1927) as Kurylowicz. 


References: Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:36—40; Garrett 1998; Godel 1975:9—10 
and 61—91; Macak 2017; Meillet 1936:23—40; Olsen 2017a:423—434; Ravnzs 
1991; Schirru 2012; Winter 1965a:109—115; Schmitt 1981:34—79; Vaux 1998; 
Fleming 2000. 


5.9. INDO-IRANIAN 


The changes leading from Proto-Indo-European to Proto-Indo-Iranian are 
particularly complicated. The first three steps are identical to what is assumed to 
have happened in Pre-Armenian (and also Pre-Greek and Pre-Italic). 


1. In Pre-Indo-Iranian (as in Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Albanian, and Pre- 
Armenian), the velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. Next, the labiovelars were (perhaps only 
partially at first) delabialized. The newly delabialized (labio)velars then merged 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
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with the unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brought about the 
phonemicization of the palatals since both palatalized velars (from earlier plain 
velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier labiovelars) were now found in 
the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. 

Next, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p ', *t’, *k’¥, *k’ > *p, *t, *ky *k. 
Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g’, *g > *ph, 
*qh, *gyh, *oh This was a context-free development. This was the stage 
reached by Armenian. 

When two voiced aspirates cooccurred in a root, the first was deaspirated 
(Grassmann’s Law). It should be noted that Grassmann’s Law only appears in 
Indo-Aryan. In Iranian (Old Persian and Avestan), the plain voiced stops and 
the voiced aspirates have the same treatment (cf. Kent 1953:29). 

In Pre-Indo-Iranian (and in Pre-Greek and Pre-Italic), but unlike Pre-Armenian, 
the plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops (from earlier glottalics) developed into 
plain (unaspirated) voiced stops: *p, *t, *k’, *k > *b, *d, *g¥, *g. This was a 
context-free development. (An identical change has taken place in Kabardian.) 
The imbalance caused by the voicing of the plain voiceless stops caused the 
voiceless aspirates to be partially deaspirated. The deaspiration took place 
everywhere except (A) after initial *s- and (B) in onomatopoeia (cf. Bomhard 
1986a:73). However, aspiration was lost in the clusters *sp^-, *s/^-, *skh- when 
an earlier laryngeal followed in the stem or when another aspirated stop 
followed in the stem: *(s)t"eHy- > *(s)teHy- > *(s)tay- (cf. Sanskrit stayati ‘he, 
she steals’, stayü-h, tāyú-h ‘thief, robber’); *(s)t*eHi- > *(s)teHi- > *(s)tai- (cf. 
Sanskrit stend-h ‘thief’, stéya-h ‘theft, robbery’). *(s)"^enH- > *(s)tenH- > 
*(s)ten- (cf. Sanskrit stanati ‘resounds, reverberates’). Note: Apparent 
exceptions to these rules appear to be due to the generalization of variant forms 
of the stems in question, or, in some cases, they are due to borrowing. 
Additional voiceless aspirates arose from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal: *pH, *tH, *kH > *ph, *th, *k", respectively. 

*s was changed into *s after *k, *r, *i, *u. A similar change is also found in 
Slavic. 

*kv, *oY, *oYh were affricated to *ts, *dz, *dz^, respectively (cf. Burrow 
1973:74). 

Following that, the velars *k, *g, *g^ were palatalized to *K*, *g», *g»h. 
respectively, before *é, *7, and *y (cf. Mayrhofer 1972:24). Note: *k^ was not 
palatalized. 

After the palatalization of the velars had taken place, the short vowels merged 
into *a, and the long vowels merged into *a. Original *o became à in open 
syllables (Brugmann's Law). 

The syllabic nasals became a, and the syllabic laryngeal (*/) partially merged 
with i. 

*h was then lost after a (< *m and *7) with compensatory lengthening. 

*r and */ merged into r, and *r and */ merged into r. 


The developments outlined above may be summarized as follows: 
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I II IH 
palatalization deglottalization development 
of velars and of ejectives of voiced 
delabialization aspirates 
of labiovelars 
Bilabial: ph, p’, b > p4, p, b > ph, p, bh > 
Dental: tb, t,d > th, t, d > th, t, dh > 
Palatal: — kYh, k’y, gy > kyh, ky, gy > kyh, ky, gb > 
Velar: kh K’, g > kh, k, g > kh, k, gh > 
IV V VI VII 
voicing of partial palatals partial 
plain (unaspirated) ^ deaspiration of become palatalization 
voiced stops voiceless aspirates ^ affricates of velars 
ph, b, bh > p, p^, b, bh > p, pt, b, bh > p, pb, b, bh 
th, d, dh > t, th, d, dh > ttd dh > tthd, dh 
kyh, gy, gh > ky, kh, gy, ph > ts, -, dz, dzb > ts, -, dz, dzh 
kh, g gr > k, kh, g gh > k, kh; g gh a ky, T> 2, gyh 
(before *&, *1, *y) 
k, kh, g, gh 
(elsewhere) 


In Avestan and Old Persian, the plain and aspirated voiced stops merged. The 
voiceless aspirates became fricatives except after a sibilant, where they were 
deaspirated. The plain voiceless stops developed into fricatives when immediately 
followed by a consonant unless a sibilant preceded. 

In Old Indic (Vedic and Classical Sanskrit), *dz and *g" merged into j, and 
*dz^ and *gvh merged into h. 

The Old Indic phonological system was as follows (cf. Burrow 1973:67—117; 
Ghatage 1962:71; Gonda 1966:9—10; Mayrhofer 1972:17; Thumb 1958—1959. 
I/1:188—197; Whitney 1889:2—3): 


Velar: k@ kha gT ghH nas 
Palatal: cH che j FA hA fa 
Retroflex: t-e th 6 ds dhe nV 
Dental: t 7 th Y d&« dha nd 
Bilabial: pd ph'h bs bh*" mH 
Semivowels: ya rt ] ef vd 
Sibilants: $ 3T s" s T 

Aspirate: he 

Visarga: h: 

Anusvara: m 
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Vowels: 
Diphthongs: al 


Once the above system was established, it remained remarkably stable for well over 
three thousand years — the phonological systems of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages remain to this day similar in structure to the phonological system of Old 
Indic (cf. Bloch 1965:96—97; see Ghatage 1962 for examples). This fact raises an 
interesting question about the phonological system reconstructed for the Indo- 
European parent language by the Neogrammarians: The Neogrammarian 
reconstruction is extremely close to the phonological system of Old Indic. If the 
Neogrammarian system were in fact an accurate representation of what had existed 
in Proto-Indo-European, one may legitimately ask why it, too, did not remain stable 
in the majority, if not all, of the Indo-European daughter languages. It thus seems to 
be a fair conclusion that the Proto-Indo-European phonological system was not in 
fact similar to that of Old Indic and that the Old Indic system was an innovation. 


References: Indo-Iranian: Gray 1902; Kuz'mina 2007. Indo-Aryan: W. S. Allen 
1953; Burrow 1973:67—117 and 1979; Cardona—Jain (eds.) 2003; Edgerton 1946; 
Ghatage 1962; Gonda 1966:9—19; Katre 1968; Kobayashi 2004 and 2017; Kulikov 
2017b:221—229; MacDonell 1916:1—47; Masica 1991; Mayrhofer 1972:20—29; 
Renou 1952:23—68; Thumb 1958—1959.1/1:276—315; Whitney 1889:1—73; 
Ulhenbeck 1898; Wackernagel 1896. Iranian: Beekes 1988a:70—103 and 1997:1— 
26; Cantera 2017; De Vaan 2003; De Vaan—Lubotsky 2012; Jackson 1968:1—61; 
Meillet 1915; Johnson 1917:67—89; Kent 1953:29—42; Martinez—De Vaan 
2014:7—37; N. Sims-Williams 2017:266—274; Testen 1997; Skjaerve 2007. 


5.10. GREEK 


Many of the early Pre-Greek developments were similar to what is assumed to have 
happened in Pre-Armenian and Pre-Indo-Iranian. However, Greek is a so-called 
"centum" language, which means that it initially preserved the original contrast 
between velars and labiovelars. Unlike Pre-Armenian and Pre-Indo-Iranian, but 
similar to Italic, Greek changed the voiced aspirates into voiceless aspirates. 


1. First, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p’, *t’, *k’, *k" > *p, *t, *k, *k™. 
Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g, *g" > *ph, 
*qh, *gh, *owh This was a context-free development. 

3. As in Old Indic (but not Iranian), when two voiced aspirates cooccurred in a 
root, the first was deaspirated (Grassmann’s Law). 

4. In Pre-Greek (and in Pre-Indo-Iranian and Pre-Italic), but unlike Pre-Armenian, 
the plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops (from earlier glottalics) developed into 
plain (unaspirated) voiced stops: *p, *t, *k, *k" > *b, *d, *g, *gw (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.]:52—57). This was a context-free development. 
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5. The imbalance caused by the voicing of the plain voiceless stops caused the 
voiceless aspirates to be partially deaspirated. Note: Emonds (1972:120) also 
assumes that some of the examples of voiceless aspirates found in Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, and Armenian are derived from the original voiceless aspirates, that is 
to say, they failed to undergo the expected deaspiration. Edmonds accounts for 
this by “reintroduction from a dialect that did not undergo Z2 [deaspiration]". 
In other words, he sees them as borrowings. While this may be true in some 
cases, I prefer to see them mostly as the natural result of developments within 
these branches themselves. 

6. Additional voiceless aspirates arose from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal: *pH, *tH, *kH > *ph, *th, *kh, respectively. 

7. At a later date, the voiced aspirates were devoiced — the unaspirated 
allophones became plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops, and the aspirated 
allophones became voiceless aspirates: *b ~ *b^, *d ~ *gh, *g ~ *gh *gw ~ 
*gwh > *p ~ *ph *t ~ * ph, *k ~ *kh, *kw ~ *kwh, The newly-formed plain and 
aspirated voiceless stops merged completely with the previously-existing plain 
and aspirated voiceless stops. As a typological parallel, it may be noted that 
similar devoicing of earlier voiced aspirates took place in Romany (cf. Meillet 
1967a:100 and 1984:76). 


The Greek developments may be summarized as follows: 


I II IH 

deglottalization development voicing of 

of ejectives of voiced plain (unaspirated) 

aspirates voiced stops 

Bilabial: ph, p, b > php,bh > phb,bh > 
Dental: th, t, d > th t, dh > th, d, dh > 
Velar: kh, k, g >  kb,k, gh > kb, g, gh > 
Labiovelar: kwh kw, gw > kwh, kw, gwh > kwh, gw, gwh > 

IV V 

partial devoicing 

deaspiration of voiced 

of voiceless aspirates 

aspirates 

p. p^, b, bh > p, ph, b 

t, th, d, dh > ttd 

k, kh, g, gh > k, kh, g 

kw, kwh, gY, gwh > kw, kwh, gw 


The labiovelars were eliminated in Greek in historic times. The process of 
elimination probably occurred in several stages. Since the labiovelars mostly remain 
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in Mycenaean, their elimination can reasonably be placed between the Mycenaean 
period and the beginning of the alphabetic period, that is, between about 1400—900 
BCE (cf. Lejeune 1972:43— 53). The developments were as follows: 


l. Before or after u, *k", *k"^, and *g" were delabialized, and the resulting 
phonemes merged with k, &^, and g (written x, y, and y), respectively. 

2. Next, *k", *kwh, and *g" were palatalized before é and 7. The resulting sounds 
then merged with ¢, /^, and d (written v, 0, and 5), respectively, in the majority 
of Greek dialects. 

3. Finally, all remaining labiovelars became bilabials: *kv, *&"^, and *gw > p, p^, 
and b (written 2, @, and f). 


*m, *n, *], *r generally remained in Greek except that final *-m became -n (written 
v) as in Anatolian, Germanic, Celtic, and probably Baltic and Slavic. *m, *n, *J, *r 
developed into ap, av, aà, ap, respectively, before vowels. Before consonants, *m 
and *n merged into a, while */ and *r became o2/Aa and ap/pa, respectively. 

*s, *y, and *w were lost medially between vowels. Initially before vowels, *s 
became h (written ‘), *y became either A or z (written * and G respectively), while 
*w was lost in Attic-Ionic. *s remained when final and when before or after 
voiceless stops. 

The vowels and diphthongs were well-preserved in all of the Greek dialects. 
The most important change was that of @ to ņ in Attic-Ionic. Additional changes 
worth mentioning include the compensatory lengthening of short vowels, the 
shortening of long vowels, and the development of new long vowels through 
contraction. For details about these developments, cf. Lejeune 1972:187—263. 


References: W. S. Allen 1974; Bubenik 2017; Brugmann 1900:23—159; Buck 
1933:78—161; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.J:52—57; Giannakis (ed.) 2014; 
Grammont 1948; Hirt 1902:43—200; Horrocks 2010; Lejeune 1972; Meillet— 
Vendryés 1968:40—68; Palmer 1980:223—241; Rix 1992:29—97; Schwyzer 
1953.1:169—371; Sturtevant 1940; Sihler 1995:35—242; Thompson 2017:291— 
297; J. Wright 1912:5—116. 


5.11. ITALIC 


Italic is divided into two distinct branches, namely, Oscan-Umbrian (also called 
Sabellian or Sabellic) and Latin-Faliscan. The Oscan-Umbrian branch includes a 
number of poorly-attested languages besides Oscan and Umbrian — these include 
Aequian, Marrucinian, Marsian, Paelignian, Sabinian, Southern Picenian, Vestinian, 
and Volscian (cf. Sihler 1995:14). The differences between Oscan-Umbrian, on the 
one hand, and Latin-Faliscan, on the other, are extremely pronounced, so much so 
that some scholars deny any special relationship between these two groups and see 
them instead as two separate branches of Indo-European (for a discussion of the 
issues involved, cf. Beeler 1966:51—S8). 
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Many of the early Pre-Italic developments were similar to what is assumed to 


have happened in Pre-Greek. Like Greek, Italic belonged to the so-called “centum” 
languages, which means that it initially preserved the original contrast between 
velars and labiovelars. 


— 


First, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p’, *t’, *k’, *k'w > *p, *t, *k, *k”. 
Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g, *g" > *bh, 
*qh, *gh, *gwh, This was a context-free development. Note: Grassmann’s Law 
did not operate in Italic. 

In Pre-Italic (and in Pre-Indo-Iranian and Pre-Greek), but unlike Pre-Armenian, 
the plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops (from earlier glottalics) developed into 
plain (unaspirated) voiced stops: *p, *t, *k, *k" > *b, *d, *g, *g (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:57—65). This was a context-free development. 
The imbalance caused by the voicing of the plain voiceless stops caused the 
voiceless aspirates to be partially deaspirated. 

Additional voiceless aspirates arose from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal: *pH, *tH, *kH > *ph, *th, *kh, respectively. 

At a later date, the voiced aspirates were devoiced: *b’, *dh, *gh, *gwh > *ph, 
* ph, *kh, *kwh, The newly-formed aspirated voiceless stops merged completely 
with the previously-existing aspirated voiceless stops. 

Finally, the voiceless aspirates (from earlier voiced aspirates as well as from 
clusters of voiceless stop plus laryngeal) became voiceless fricatives. 


The Italic developments may be summarized as follows: 


I II I 
deglottalization development voicing of 
of ejectives of voiced plain (unaspirated) 
aspirates voiced stops 
Bilabial: ph, p, b > php,bh > phb,bh > 
Dental: th, t, d > th t, dh > th, d, dh > 
Velar: kh, k, g > kKhk gh > kh, g, gh > 
Labiovelar: kwh, kw, gw > kwh, kw, gwh > kwh, gw, gwh > 
IV V VI 
partial devoicing voiceless aspirates 
deaspiration of voiced become voiceless 
of voiceless aspirates fricatives 
aspirates 
p, pb, b, bb > p. ph, b > pfb 
t, th, d, dh > ttd > t,0,d 
k, kh, g, gh > k, kh, g > k%g 
kw, kwh, gY, gwh > kw, kwh, gv > kw, y". gY 
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In Oscan and Umbrian, *f, *0, and *y” merged into f, while *y became A. In Latin, 
the merger of *f, *0, and *y" into f only took place initially. “f became b medially; 
*0 became (A) d medially but (B) b before or after r, before /, or after u; and *y" 
became (A) v between vowels, (B) gu after n, but (C) g before consonants or u. *y 
became (A) A initially in Latin but (B) g when before or after consonants and (C) f 
when before u. 

*m, *n, *], *r were preserved. *y remained initially in Latin (written i) but was 
lost between vowels, while *w (written v) was unchanged. *m, *n, */, *r developed 
into a plus m, n, l, r, respectively, before vowels. Elsewhere, */ and *r became ol 
and or, respectively, and *7 and *y became em and en, respectively. 

*s generally remained, though it was voiced to z between vowels. The z was 
retained in Oscan but was changed to r in Umbrian and Latin. 

The vowels generally remained in accented syllables but were weakened or lost 
in unaccented syllables. The vowels underwent the following modifications in Latin 
(cf. Buck 1933:78—117). Final i became e. e became i before ng, gn, nc, and ngu. e 
became o before or after w and before /. o became u (1) before nc, ngu, mb, and 
before / plus a consonant, (2) in final syllables ending in a consonant, and (3) 
medially before / or before two consonants. vo became ve before r plus a consonant, 
before s plus a consonant, and before t. ov became av. 

The diphthongs were preserved in Oscan but underwent various changes in 
Umbrian and Latin. ei became 7, and oi, eu, and ou became i in Latin. 


References: Italic: Baldi—Johnston-Staver 1989; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I: 
57—65; Stuart-Smith 2004. Latin: W. S. Allen 1978; Baldi 1999; Buck 1933:78— 
161 (Greek and Latin); Kurzová 1993; Leumann—Hoffmann—Szantyr 1963— 
1965.1:55—180; Lindsay 1894:219—315; Meillet—Vendryés 1968:69—93 (Greek 
and Latin); Meiser 1998, 2006, 2010, and 2017; Nierdermann 1906; Palmer 
1954:211—232; Sihler 1995:35—242 (Greek and Latin); Solmsen 1894; Sommer 
1902:34—336; Sturtevant 1940 (Greek and Latin); Wallace 2017:325— 329; Weiss 
2009a. Oscan and Umbrian: Buck 1928:22—112; Conway 1897; Poultney 1959: 
25—84; Von Planta 1892—1897.1:41—600; Wallace 2004a and 2007. Romance 
languages: Alkire—Rosen 2010; Elcock 1960; Harris— Vincent (eds.) 1988 and 
1997; Mendeloff 1969; Meyer-Lübke 1901; Posner 1996. General: Devoto 1978. 


5.12. ALBANIAN 


Though the Albanian developments are still not completely understood, some 
tentative conclusions are possible. 


1. In Pre-Albanian (as in Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Indo-Iranian, and Pre- 
Armenian), the velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. In the early prehistory of these branches, 
the labiovelars were (perhaps only partially at first) delabialized. The newly 
delabialized (labio)velars merged with the unpalatalized allophones of the 
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velars. This change brought about the phonemicization of the palatals since 
both palatalized velars (from earlier plain velars) and unpalatalized velars 
(from earlier labiovelars) were now found in the vicinity of front vowels, 
apophonic *o, and *y. Note: Albanian provides the strongest evidence for the 
existence of three distinct guttural series in its Disintegrating Indo-European 
ancestor: the labiovelars are distinguished from the plain velars by the fact that 
the former are palatalized to sibilants before front vowels, while the latter are 
not (cf. Mann 1977:24—25 and 34—35). 

The ejectives were deglottalized: *p’, *t’, *k Y, *k’, "kw > *p, *t, *h’, *k, *k. 
Then, the palatals became palatalized alveolars: *&^, *k”, *gv > *ph, *ty *qy, 
These later developed into voiceless and voiced interdental fricatives. 

Next, the plain voiceless stops (from earlier ejectives) became plain voiced 
stops: *p, *t, *k’, *k, *kw > *b, *d, *g¥, *g, *g". In general, the developments 
of the plain voiced stops and the former ejectives are identical, though initial 
*g (> *dY) appears as d, while initial “k appears as dh (cf. Mann 1977:33). 
This seems to indicate that the bilabial and dental stops may have developed 
ahead of and slightly differently from the palatal, velar, and labiovelar stops. 
Finally, the voiceless aspirates were deaspirated: *p^, *th, *ph, *kh > *p, *t, gy 
*k, 


The Albanian developments may be summarized as follows: 


I II I 

palatalization  deglottalization _ palatals 

of velars and of ejectives become 

(partial) palatalized 

delabialization alveolars 

of labiovelars 
Bilabial: ph(p)b > phpb >  phpb > 
Dental: th, t’, d > tht d > tht d > 
Palatal: kyh k’y,gy > kyhkygy > tyhtydy > 
Velar: kh, k’, g > khkg > kik g > 
Labiovelar: kwh, k’w, gw > kwh kw gw > kwh kw, gw > 

IV V VI 

voicing of deaspiration Albanian 

voiceless of voiceless 

stops aspirates 

ph, b > pb > pb 

th, d > td > td 

th dy,,d¥, > ty, d¥,,d¥, >  th,d (dh), dh 

kh, g > kg ^ k(g.g(gj 

kwh gw — » kwgw > (G8), 8 (8), z) 
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References: Camaj 1984:1—8; De Vaan 2018; Hamp 1965a; Huld 1984:138—157; 
Mann 1977:24—25 and 32—36; Orél 2000:1—122; Rusakov 2017:560—572; 
Vermeer 2008. 


5.13. PHRYGIAN AND THRACIAN 


Like Germanic and Armenian, Phrygian is usually assumed to be a relic area in 
which the Proto-Indo-European stop system is better preserved than it is in the 
remaining daughter languages (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:804—805). 
Unfortunately, the Phrygian corpus is so small that it is not possible to trace all of 
the developments. However, the following developments are clear (except as noted) 
(cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:5—6; Fortson 2010:461—462; Georgiev 1981: 
131—132; Ligorio—Lubotsky 2013:184—187 and 2018:1821—1824; Neroznak 
1992:272—274; R. Woodhouse 2006 and 2010): 


Proto-Indo-European Phrygian 
b > b 
ph > p (also ph) 
d > d 
th > t (also th) 
t > t 
g, gv a g 
kh, kwh > k (also kh) 
kk’ > k 
gy d z Q) 
ky > s (?) 
ky > z(?) 


Note: The reflexes of the palatovelars are unclear. According to Fortson (2010: 
461), Phrygian appears to be a centum language. 


As can be seen, the voiced stops remained unchanged. The voiceless aspirates also 
remained unchanged, though the aspiration is usually not indicated in the writing. 
Finally, the glottalics were simply deglottalized. It should be mentioned, however, 
that this interpretation is challenged by Brixhe (1994:171—172 and 2004:782). 

Phrygian had five short vowels (a, e, i, o, u) and at least four long vowels (a, T, 
0, ü), though the long vowels were not indicated in the writing. Proto-Indo- 
European *é and *àá merged into à in Phrygian. 

The Thracian developments appear to be similar to those given above for 
Phrygian (cf. Georgiev 1981:118—119; see also Brixhe—Panayotou 1994a:198— 
199; Katičić 1976.1:128—153), though this interpretation has recently been called 
into question by the work of Svetlana Yanakijeva. 
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5.14. ACCENTUATION IN THE DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


SANSKRIT: Vedic Sanskrit (Old Indic), like Ancient Greek, had a system of 
accentuation in which pitch (svara- ‘accent, pitch, tone’) was dominant. Every 
word, except certain enclitics, bore an accent; however, there was only one 
accented syllable per word. The accented syllable had high pitch (udatta- 
'raised, elevated, high"). All other syllables had low pitch (anudatta- 'not 
raised’) except (1) the syllable directly preceding the uddatta-, which was 
pronounced lower than normal (sannatara- ‘lower’ or anudattatara- ‘lower 
than anudatta-), and (2) the syllable directly following the udatta- (provided 
there was no udatta- or svarita- in the syllable following that), which began at 
the high level of udatta- and then slowly fell to the level of anudatta-. The 
accent of this syllable was called the “enclitic (or dependent) svarita-”. A so- 
called “independent svarita-" also existed, but this was always of secondary 
derivation, having arisen from the contraction of two syllables, the first of 
which had high pitch and the second low pitch, into a single syllable. The 
independent svarita- was thus a compound intonation comparable to the Greek 
circumflex. The enclitic svarita- differed from the independent svarita- in that 
the former could never appear alone, being totally dependent on a prededing 
udatta- for its existence, while the latter could appear alone as the main accent 
of a word. Also, the enclitic svarita- was a falling intonation, while the 
independent svarita- was a compound, rising-falling intonation. 

Phonemically, Sanskrit had level pitches, with the main contrast being 
between the high pitch of the accented syllable and the low pitch of the other 
syllables. However, the voice did not rise abruptly from low pitch to high pitch 
or fall abruptly from high pitch to low pitch, but, rather, both ascent and 
descent were characterized by clearly audible glides. Thus, the pitch of the 
accented syllable began at the low level of the positionally-conditioned 
sannatara- and quickly rose to the level of udatta-. The pitch was then 
maintained at a high level until the end of the syllable. Similarly, the pitch of 
the syllable following the accented syllable began at the high level of udatta- 
and quickly fell to the level of anudatta-. 

The native grammarians say nothing about stress, and there is nothing to 
indicates, such as, for example, vowel weakenings or losses, that the language 
of the Vedas possessed a strong stress accent. There are, however, remnants of 
an earlier, Indo-European system, manifest in the quantitative vowel gradation, 
in which stress played an important part. Stress replaced pitch in the spoken 
language (Classical Sanskrit) only when the latter became extinct in the first 
centuries CE (cf. Burrow 1973:115; Mayrhofer 1972:29—30). 

The Sanskrit accent was free (mobile), that 1s, not tied to a particular 
syllable, as, for example, in Czech with its fixed initial accent or Polish with its 
fixed penultimate accent, but able to fall on any syllable, initial, medial, or 
final. The position of the accent was morphologically-conditioned, its place in 
a word having been used as a means to differentiate grammatical relationships. 
However, the accent was seldom so used alone but, rather, in conjunction with 
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vowel gradation and/or inflectional endings. Take, for example, the declension 
of pad- ‘foot’: in the singular, the strong cases are differentiated from the weak 
cases both by the position of the accent and by changes in the vowel grade of 
the stem. Furthermore, each case is characterized by a special ending: 


Strong Cases Weak Cases 

Nominative pat Instrumental pad-a 

Accusative pad-am Dative pad-é 
Genitive-Ablative pad-as 
Locative pad-i 


The following were used enclitically and had no accent of their own, being 
dependent upon the words with which they were in combination for accent: (1) 
certain particles such as iva, u, ca, và, etc.; (2) the personal pronouns ma, me, 
nau, nas, tvà, te, vam, and vas; (3) the demonstrative pronouns ena- and tva-; 
and (4) the indefinite pronoun sama-. Loss of accent also occurred in verbs in 
an independent clause, unless they stood at the beginning of the clause, and in 
nouns in the vocative case, unless they stood at the beginning of a sentence. 


References: Bally 1908; Burrow 1973:113—117; Kuryłowicz 1968:194—197; 
MacDonell 1916:448—469; Whitney 1889:28—34; Mayrhofer 1972:29—30; 
Renou 1952:68—76; Hirt 1895:20—24; Thumb 1958—1959.1:207—211. 


GREEK: Greek, too, had a system of accentuation based on variations in pitch. 
As in Sanskrit, every word bore an intonation except certain proclitics and 
enclitics; however, each word normally had only one accented syllable. The 
accented syllable had either the acute accent (o€eia), which was one of high 
pitch (cf. Sanskrit udatta-), or the circumflex accent (neptonopiévr, ditovos, 
oévBapsia), which was a combination of rising-falling pitch (cf. Sanskrit 
independent svarita-). The circumflex could fall only on long vowels and 
diphthongs, while the acute could fall on any vowel regardless of quantity. All 
unaccented syllables had the grave accent (Bapsia), which was one of low pitch 
(cf. Sanskrit anudatta-), except for the syllable directly following the accented 
syllable, which had a falling intonation comparable to the enclitic svarita- in 
Sanskrit. The grammarian Tyrannion (1st century BCE) referred to the accent 
of this syllable as néoog ‘middle’, that is, midway between acute and grave. 
Unlike the Sanskrit accent, which could fall on any syllable, the Greek 
accent was restricted to one of the final three syllables of a word. This 
restriction was a Greek innovation and was not inherited from Proto-Indo- 
European. Furthermore, the position of the accent within the final three 
syllables was regulated by the length of the ultima. These developments 
affected the distribution of the pitch thus: the acute could fall only one one of 
the last three syllables of a word if the ultima were short or on one of the last 
two syllables if the ultima were long, while the circumflex could fall only on 
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long vowels and diphthongs in the penultimate syllable if the ultima were short 
or on the ultima itself if it were long. To state things slightly differently, and 
more accurately, the position of the accent could be no further back from the 
end of the word than three morae if the ultima contained two morae. However, 
if the ultima contained only one mora, the position of the accent could be as far 
back as the the last mora of the antepenult. In the latter case, the number of 
morae in the penult was irrelevant, either one or two being permissible. This 
means that the following patterns were possible: 


olulu; uolulu; oluulu; uoluulu; oluu; volvu 


The grave accent, which was originally considered as the regular intonation of 
unmarked syllables, was later used in writing as a replacement for the acute on 
the last syllable of a word when standing before another word in the same 
sentence. 

Since the Greek accent could fall only on one of the final three syllables, 
an accent originally falling on any other syllable was moved forward to fall on 
either the antepenult or the penult, depending upon the length of the ultima. 
However, if an accent originally fell on one of the last three syllables, its 
position was usually maintained, the exception being the widespread shift of 
the accent from the ultima to the penult in words ending in a dactyl (CUu): 
1 otK(Aoc < *mouxtAdc (cf. Sanskrit pesala-h); &ykóXog < *àykvAóc (cf. Sanskrit 
ankurá-h). 

On verbs, regardless of its original position, the accent was thrown back as 
far toward the front of the word as the rules of accentuation would allow. 

Even though the ancient ability of the accent to fall on any syllable was 
restricted in Greek, the ancient function of accentuation was maintained. As in 
Sanskrit, the position of the accent within a word was used as a means to 
indicate grammatical relationships. For example, in the declension of zog 
‘foot’ (cf. Sanskrit pat ‘foot’), the accent falls on the base in the strong cases 
but on the ending in the weak cases: 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative TOUG 160-£G 
Accusative 106-0 TÓÕ-AG 
Genitive(-Ablative) 10d-6¢ 1.00-0iv 7106-@v 
Dative 1.00-Í (Homeric) xoo-oí 


(Attic) moot 


Greek possessed a certain number of words that had no accent of their own. 
These words were used in combination with other words. Some of the 
unaccented words were inherited from Proto-Indo-European, while others 
arose in Greek itself. They fall into two categories: (1) the proclitics, which 
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were combined with a following word, and (2) the enclitics, which were 
combined with a preceding word. The procitics include: (1) the forms of the 
definite article ó, 1], oi, ai; (2) certain prepositions such as £v, &k, mpd, ava, 
n&pi, petà, etc.; (3) certain conjunctions; and (4) the negative adverbs ov, ook, 
ovby, uù. The enclitics include: (1) certain particles such as te, ye, vv, etc.; (2) 
the personal pronouns pov, pot, cov, oot, o£, OD, oi, &, etc.; (3) the indefinite 
pronoun ic, tt; (4) certain indefinite adverbs; and (5) certain forms of the verb 
giu ‘to be’ and qn ‘to say’. 

Notwithstanding the limitations mentioned above for Greek and several 
other minor modifications on one side or the other, the position of the Greek 
accent corresponds in the main to the position of the Sanskrit accent. 
Moreover, both agree (1) in having accent systems characterized by contrasts in 
pitch rather than differences in stress, though stress eventually replaced pitch in 
both; (2) in the fact that accent played an important role in morphology; and (3) 
in the fact that accent and meter were independent of each other. These 
similarities clearly indicate that both the Greek and Sanskrit systems of 
accentuation must have had a common origin. 


References: W. S. Allen 1974:106—124; Bally 1908; Brugmann 1900:150— 
159; Buck 1933:162—165; M. Bloomfield 1883 and 1888; Collinge 1985:85— 
87 (Hirt's Law IT) and 221—223 (Wheeler’s Law); Grammont 1948:387—415; 
Kurytowicz 1958:106—161, and 1968:83—110; Lejeune 1972:293—300; Hirt 
1895:24—41 and 1902:185—200; Palmer 1980:243—245; Probert 2006; Rix 
1992:1—45; Schwyzer 1953.1:371—395; Sihler 1995:235—239; Smyth 1956: 
37—42; Sturtevant 1940:94—105; Vendryès 1904; J. Wright 1912:10—18. 


GERMANIC: From the earliest period of development that can be reconstructed, 
the Germanic system of word accentuation was characterized by stress, there 
being no indication that pitch was relevant. Though the tonal character of the 
Proto-Indo-European accent was lost, the position of the accent, as established 
by the correspondence of Sanskrit and Greek, was originally preserved in 
Proto-Germanic. This is confirmed by Verner’s Law (cf. Collinge 1985:203— 
216), according to which the position of the accent influenced the development 
of the voiceless stops. First, the voiceless aspirates (traditional plain voiceless 
stops) became voiceless fricatives: *p^, *th, *kh, *kwh > *f, *0, *y, *yw, except 
after *s-. Then, medial (and final) *f, *0, *y, *yw, together with *s, became *f, 
*ó, *y, *yw, and *z, respectively, except (1) before *s or *£ and (2) between 
vowels when the accent fell on the contiguous preceding syllable. Thus, if the 
accent followed or fell on a noncontiguous preceding syllable, the fricatives 
became voiced. The following examples illustrate these developments: 


Proto-Indo-European *p^ > Proto-Germanic *f: 


A. Sanskrit páñca ‘five’; Greek (Attic) mévte, (Aeolian) méume ‘five’; 
Latin quinque ‘five’; Lithuanian penki ‘five’ « Proto-Indo-European 
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*phénkwhe ‘five’ > Proto-Germanic (*fémfe >) *fimfi ‘five’ > Gothic 
fimf ‘five’; Old Icelandic fimm ‘five’; Faroese fimm ‘five’; Swedish 
fem ‘five’; Norwegian fem ‘five’; Danish fem ‘five’; Old English fif 
‘five’; Old Frisian fif ‘five’; Old Saxon fif ‘five’; Dutch vijf ‘five’; Old 
High German fimf, finf, funf ‘five’ (New High German fünf). Cf. Orél 
2003:98 *fenfe; Kroonen 2013:140; Feist 1939:154; Lehmann 1986: 
117; De Vries 1977:120; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:153 *fimf (< 
*pempe); Onions 1966:358 *fimfi (< *pempe < *pegqwe); Klein 1971: 
283; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:113 *finfe; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:224 
*fémf(e); Kluge—Seebold 1989:236 *femf(e); Vercoulie 1898:307. 

B. Sanskrit nápat ‘grandson, descendant’; Avestan napat- ‘grandson’; 
Old Persian napat- ‘grandson’; Latin nepos, -tis ‘grandson’ < Proto- 
Indo-European *nép^-ot^- ‘grandson, nephew’ > Proto-Germanic 
*néfod ‘nephew’ > Old Icelandic nefi ‘nephew’; Old English nefa 
‘nephew, grandson, stepson’; Old Frisian neva ‘nephew’; Old Saxon 
nebo ‘nephew’; Middle Dutch neve ‘nephew’ (Dutch neef); Old High 
German nevo ‘nephew’ (New High German Neffe). Cf. Orél 2003:283 
*nefod(z); Kroonen 2013:386; De Vries 1977:406; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:506; Kluge—Seebold 1989:500— 501; Vercoulie 1898:200. 


Proto-Indo-European */^ > Proto-Germanic *6: 


A. Sanskrit tráyah ‘three’; Greek tpsic ‘three’; Latin tres ‘three’; Old 
Church Slavic troje ‘three’; Lithuanian ¢rys ‘three’ < Proto-Indo- 
European t/réyes ‘three’ > Proto-Germanic (*6réyez >) *Oriyiz ‘three’ 
> Gothic preis ‘three’; Old Icelandic (m.) prir, (f.) þrjár, (n.) prju 
‘three’; Faroese triggir ‘three’; Norwegian tri ‘three’; Swedish tre 
‘three’; Danish tre ‘three’; Old Engish (m.) pri(e), (f./n.) bréo ‘three’; 
Old Frisian (m.) thré, (f.) thrid, (n.) thriū ‘three’; Old Saxon (m.) 
thria, thrie, (f.) threa, (n.) thriu, thru ‘three’; Dutch drie ‘three’; Old 
High German (m.) dri, (f.) drio, (n.) driu ‘three’ (New High German 
drei). Orél 2003:425 *prejez; Kroonen 2013:546—547; Lehmann 
1986:365—366; Feist 1939:502; De Vries 1977:622; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1I:377; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:403; Onions 1966:919 
*prijiz; Klein 1971:763; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:141—142 *prijiz; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:154 *brej(ez); Vercoulie 1898:63. 

B. Sanskrit bhratar- ‘brother’; Greek (Doric) opütep- ‘a member of a 
brotherhood, fraternity, clan’; Latin frater ‘brother’; Old Irish brathir 
‘brother’ < Proto-Indo-European *b/rather- ‘brother’ (< *b^réA-ther- 
[*b’raA-ther-]) > Proto-Germanic *bro0er ‘brother’ > Gothic bropar 
‘brother’; Old English bropor ‘brother’; Old Frisian brother ‘brother’; 
Old Saxon brother ‘brother’; Old Dutch bruother ‘brother’. Orél 
2003:57—58 *broper;, Kroonen 2013:79; Lehmann 1986:81; Feist 
1939:106—107; Boutkan— Siebinga 2005:64 *brobér; Onions 1966: 
121 *bropar; Klein 1971:97. 
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Proto-Indo-European *&^ > Proto-Germanic *y: 


A. Sanskrit satam ‘hundred’; Avestan satam ‘hundred’; Greek éxat6v 
‘hundred’; Latin centum ‘hundred’; Old Irish cét ‘hundred’; Tocharian 
A känt, B kante ‘hundred’; Lithuanian šimtas ‘hundred’; Old Church 
Slavic soto ‘hundred’ < Proto-Indo-European *khmthó-m ‘hundred’ > 
Proto-Germanic *yunóán ‘hundred’ (compound *yunda-rada-) > 
Gothic hunda ‘hundred’; Old Icelandic hundrað ‘hundred’; Faroese 
hundraó ‘hundred’; Swedish hundra ‘hundred’; Norwegian hundrad 
‘hundred’; Danish hundred ‘hundred’; Old English hund, hundred 
‘hundred’; Old Frisian hund, hundred ‘hundred’; Old Saxon hund, 
hunderod ‘hundred’; Dutch honderd ‘hundred’; Old High German 
hunt, hundert ‘hundred’ (New High German hundert). Orél 2003:193 
*xundan, 193 *xunda-radan; Kroonen 2013:256; Feist 1939:375— 
376; Lehmann 1986:194—195; De Vries 1977:267; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:308; Onions 1966:452—453 *yundam; Klein 1971:356; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:184—185 *hunda-rapa-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:321; Kluge—Seebold 1989:320 *hunda-; Vercoulie 1898:114. 

B. Sanskrit pásu ‘cattle’; Avestan pasu- ‘cattle’; Latin pecii, pecus ‘flock, 
herd’; Lithuanian pékus ‘cattle’ < Proto-Indo-European *p"ékhu- 
‘cattle’ > Proto-Germanic *feyu ‘cattle, goods’ > Gothic faihu ‘cattle, 
property, money’; Old Icelandic fé ‘cattle; sheep’; Faroese fæ ‘cattle’; 
Swedish fä ‘beast, brute’; Norwegian fe ‘cattle, goods’; Danish fæ 
‘beast, brute, cattle’; Old English feoh ‘cattle; money’; Old Frisian fia 
*movables, personal property’; Old Saxon fehu, feho ‘cattle; money’; 
Middle Dutch ve(e), veeh, vie(h), veede ‘cattle’ (Dutch vee); Old High 
German fihu, fiho ‘cattle, livestock’ (New High German Vieh). Orél 
2003:97 *fexu; Kroonen 2013:134; De Vries 1977:114; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:206; Feist 1939:135—136; Lehmann 1986:102—103; 
Onions 1966:349; Klein 1971:276; Skeat 1898:205; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:110 *fehu; Vercoulie 1898:301—302; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:820—821; Kluge—Seebold 1989:765. 


Proto-Indo-European *&"^ > Proto-Germanic *yw: 


A. Sanskrit ká-h ‘who?’; Latin qui ‘in what manner?, how?’; Lithuanian 
kàs ‘who?’ < Proto-Indo-European *&"^o- ‘who?’ > Proto-Germanic 
*ywa- ‘who?’ > Gothic was ‘who?’; Old Icelandic hverr ‘who?, 
which?, what?’; Faroese hwør ‘who?’; Danish Avo, hvem ‘who?’; 
Swedish vem ‘who?’; Norwegian (Bokmal) Avem ‘who?’, (Nynorsk) 
kven ‘who?’; Old English hwa *who?'; Old Frisian hwa *who?'; Old 
Saxon hwé, hwie ‘who?’; Dutch wie ‘who?’; Old High German (h)wer 
‘who?’ (New High German wer). Kroonen 2013:261; Orél 2003:199 
*xwaz ~ *xwez; Feist 1939:282 *hwa-; Lehmann 1986:198; De Vries 
1977:272; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:314; Onions 1966:1004; Klein 
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1971:827 *hwa-, *hwe-; Cummins 1881:42; Vercoulie 1898:325; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:853; Kluge—Seebold 1989:787. 

B. Greek sino ‘to leave’; Old Irish /éicid ‘to let loose, to let fly, to let 
go, to dismiss’; Armenian /k’anem ‘to leave, to let go, to release, to 
abandon’; Lithuanian /ieku ‘to stay, to remain, to be left over’ < Proto- 
Indo-European */éyk"^o (< *léyk"^oH) ‘to leave’ > Proto-Germanic 
(inf.) */frwan ‘to lend’ > Gothic /eilvan ‘to lend’; Old Icelandic ljá ‘to 
lend something to someone’; Old Swedish /ea ‘to lend’; Old English 
on-leon ‘to lend, to grant’; Old Frisian /id ‘to lend’; Old Saxon līhan 
‘to lend’; Old High German /ihan ‘to lend’ (New High German 
leihen). Orél 2003:247 *lixwanan; Kroonen 2013:336; Lehmann 
1986:230; Feist 1939:327; De Vries 1977:359 *lihwan; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:434; Kluge—Seebold 1989:437. 


Proto-Indo-European *p^ > Proto-Germanic *f: 


Sanskrit sapta ‘seven’; Greek énté ‘seven’; Latin septem ‘seven’ < Proto- 
Indo-Eurpean *sep^t^m ‘seven’ > Pre-Germanic *sep"m ‘seven’ > Proto- 
Germanic *sefin ‘seven’ > Gothic sibun ‘seven’; Old Icelandic sjau (< 
*sjópu) ‘seven’; Faroese sjey ‘seven’; Norwegian sjau ‘seven’; Danish syv 
‘seven’; Swedish sju ‘seven’; Old English seofon (< *sefun) ‘seven’; Old 
Frisian soven, sigun (the g is from ni(u)gun ‘nine’), siugun, sogen, sav(e)n 
‘seven’; Old Saxon sibun ‘seven’; Dutch zeven ‘seven’; Old High German 
sibun ‘seven’ (New High German sieben). Kroonen 2013:429; Orél 
2003:321 *sebun; Feist 1939:417; Lehmann 1986:300—301; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1I:340—341; De Vries 1977:478; Onions 1966:813 *sebun; 
Klein 1971:676; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:339 *sebun; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:706—707 *sebun; Kluge—Seebold 1989:671 *sebun; Vercoulie 
1898:336. 


Proto-Indo-European *t > Proto-Germanic *ó: 


Sanskrit pitar- ‘father’; Greek natép- ‘father’; Latin pater ‘father’ < Proto- 
Indo-European *p^Hthér- ‘father’ > Proto-Germanic fadér- ‘father’? > 
Gothic fadar ‘father’; Old Icelandic fadir ‘father’; Faroese fadir ‘father’; 
Swedish fader ‘father’; Danish fader ‘father’; Norwegian fader ‘father’; 
Old English feeder ‘father’; Old Frisian feder, fader ‘father’; Old Saxon 
fadar ‘father’; Dutch vader ‘father’; Old High German fater ‘father’ (New 
High German Vater). Orél 2003:88 *fader, Kroonen 2013:121; Feist 
1939:133; Lehmann 1986:101; De Vries 1977:109; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:144 *fadér; Onions 1966:347 *fader; Klein 1971:275; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:102 *fadér; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:810 *fader (< *petér); 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:756 *fader (< *patér); Vercoulie 1989:300. 


Proto-Indo-European *&^ > Proto-Germanic *y: 
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Sanskrit svasrii- ‘mother-in-law’ < Proto-Indo-European *swek?rii- (< 
*swek'riH-) ‘mother-in-law’ > Proto-Germanic *sweyrit- ‘mother-in-law’ 
> Old English sweger ‘mother-in-law’; Middle Dutch sweger ‘mother-in- 
law’; Old High German swigar ‘mother-in-law’ (New High German 
Schwieger). Orél 2003:393 *swegro; Kroonen 2013:498; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:693; Kluge—Seebold 1989:661 *swegro. Cf. also Feist 1939:462; 
Lehmann 1986:332; De Vries 1977:571. 


Proto-Indo-European *&"^ > Proto-Germanic *yw: 


Proto-Indo-European *sek""-ní-s ‘sight? > Proto-Germanic *seyw-ni-s 
‘sight’ > Gothic siuns ‘form, face, countenance’; Old Icelandic sjón ‘sight, 
eyesight’, syn ‘sight’; Faroese sjón ‘sight’; Norwegian sjon ‘sight’; Old 
Danish siun ‘sight’; Old English on-seon ‘to see’, sin, syn ‘sight, vision’, 
sien ‘power of seeing, sight, vision; pupil, eye’; Old Saxon siun ‘sight’; 
Old Frisian sione, siüne ‘sight’. Kroonen 2013:434—435 *seuni-; Orél 
2003:322 *segwniz; De Vries 1977:479 *segu-ni- and 573; Feist 1939:426 
*segw-ni-; Lehmann 1986:307 *segw-ni-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:343. 


Proto-Indo-European *s > Proto-Germanic *z: 


Sanskrit snusa ‘daughter-in-law’ < Proto-Indo-European *snusá (< 
*snusáA) ‘daughter-in-law’ > Proto-Germanic *snuzó ‘daughter-in-law’ > 
Old Icelandic snor, snór ‘daugher-in-law’; Old English snoru ‘daughter- 
in-law’; Old Frisian snore ‘daughter-in-law’; Middle Low German snoere, 
snorre ‘daughter-in-law’; Old High German snura ‘daughter-in-law’ (New 
High German Schnur). Orél 2003:359 *snuzo(n); Kroonen 2013:463; De 
Vries 1977:528; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:673; Kluge—Seebold 1989:649. 


After the sound changes described by Verner's Law had taken place, many 
Germanic nouns and verbs were characterized by a paradigmatic alternation 
between forms with voiceless fricatives and forms with voiced fricatives. Even 
though there was a tendency in the Germanic daughter languages to level out 
the paradigm, numerous traces of the former alternation remain, especially in 
the verbs. Take, for example, the verb *wér@an ‘to become’ (cf. Prokosch 
1939:65; Hirt 1931—1934.1:76; Krause 1968:127): 


Proto-Germanic *wérÜüo *wárÜüa *wuróumi  *wurdand-z 
Gothic wairpa warp waurbum | waurpans 
Old Icelandic verda varó uróom ordenn 

Old English weorpe wearp wurdon worden 

Old Frisian werthe warth wurdon worden 

Old Saxon wirthu warth wurdun gi-wordan 
Old High German wirdu ward wurtum gi-wortan 


New High German werde ward (wurde) | wurden ge-worden 
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Compare the Sanskrit verb vrt- ‘to turn’: 
vartami | va-várta va-vrtimá | vrtaná-h 


Toward the end of the Proto-Germanic period, the old mobile accent was lost, 
and the stress became fixed on the initial syllable. This new fixed initial stress 
characterized (1) simple nominal forms, (2) simple verbal forms, and (3) 
compound nominal forms. Compound verbal forms were accented differently, 
however. In compound verbal forms, the stress fell on the first syllable of the 
second member. The verbal compounds, apparently later formations than the 
nominal compounds, were not strongly joined together, and, therefore, the 
accent was not shifted to the preverb. The independent nature of the two 
members of the verbal compounds was still preserved in Gothic, where the 
enclitic copula -uA- ‘and’ could be placed between the preverb and the verb. If 
a nominal compound were composed of two substantives, the initial syllable of 
the first member had primary stress, and the initial syllable of the following 
member had secondary stress. The foregoing system of accentuation still 
prevails in the modern West Germanic languages. 

Both Swedish and Norwegian make considerable use of pitch. However, 
the use of pitch in these two languages has arisen in historical times and does 
not go back to either Proto-Indo-European or Proto-Germanic. 


References: W. H. Bennett 1972; Collinge 1985:63—76 (Grimm's Law) and 
203—216 (Verner's Law); Fortson 2010:339—342; Harbert 2007:79— 84; Hirt 
1931—1934.1:89—91 (Verner's Law) and 143—161; Kuryłowicz 1968:191— 
194; Meillet 1970:24—29 and 37—42; Prokosch 1939:60—68, 820 (Verner’s 
Law); Ringe 2006:93—105; Fulk 2018:35—42 and 107—110 (Verner's Law); 
Streitberg 1963:163—191. 


SLAVIC: No theory has yet been proposed that can account completely for all of 
the data relative to the development of accentuation in the Slavic languages. 
This 1s due in part to the fact that all knowledge concerning accentuation is 
drawn solely from the modern languages, that is to say, from about the 
fourteenth century on, and in part to the fact that the older patterns have been 
greatly disrupted by subsequent changes. The following discussion closely 
follows that of Shevelov (1964:38— 80). 

That Proto-Indo-European had a system of accentuation characterized by 
contrasts in pitch is confirmed by the evidence of Sanskrit and Greek. Stress 
was nondistinctive, each syllable being pronounced with more or less equal 
intensity. The Indo-European dialect from which Proto-Slavic (and Proto- 
Baltic) descended preserved the tonal character of the accent. However, the 
position of the accent underwent a systematic displacement. 

In the Disintegrating Indo-European dialect that gave rise to Balto-Slavic, 
the rising pitch was shifted to long monophthongs and long diphthongs. The 
shift of rising pitch to these positions left falling pitch on all other syllables (cf. 
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Shevelov 1964:70, §4.14A). No doubt, the loss of laryngeals was the cause of 
both the accent shift and compensatory vowel lengthening. Eventually, long 
monophthongs and diphthongs of whatever origin (except when due to 
contractions) received rising pitch under the influence of the intonation of long 
monophthongs and diphthongs resulting from the loss of laryngeals. The 
intonations were not phonemic at this time, depending solely on vowel quantity 
for their distribution. 

The earliest form of Proto-Slavic was probably characterized by a weak 
fixed penultimate stress (cf. Shevelov 1964:70—71, §4.14B). In addition, 
Proto-Slavic had rising pitch and falling pitch, but these intonations were not 
phonemic; rising pitch characterized long monophthongs and long diphthongs, 
and falling pitch characterized short diphthongs and contractions. Short 
monophtongs were apparently tonally nondistinctive (cf. Bidwell 1963:9; 
Shevelov 1964:45—46, 84.6). However, Stang (1965:173) maintains that, 
while short monophtongs were originally tonally nondistinctive, they later had 
falling pitch in initial syllables and rising pitch elsewhere. The intonation 
became phonemic when, at a later date, the long diphthongs underwent 
shortening and merged with the short diphthongs. Even though the former long 
diphthongs had been shortened, they retained rising pitch. Thus, the original 
short diphthongs had falling pitch, while short diphthongs from original long 
diphthongs had rising pitch. 

After the shortening of long diphthongs had taken place, stress was shifted 
from a penultimate syllable with falling pitch or short monophthong to a 
contiguous preceding syllable with rising pitch (cf. Shevelov 1974:71—75, 
§4.14C; Vaillant 1950.1:246—252, $99). Stress was not shifted in those words 
that had either rising pitch or falling pitch only on every syllable. 

Thus, the Proto-Slavic system of accentuation was dominated by pitch. 
Even though each syllable had its characteristic pitch, however, it was only 
under stress that pitch became distinctive. The stress usually fell on the 
penultimate syllable but was shifted to a contiguous preceding syllable with 
rising pitch or to a following syllable with rising pitch when the penult 
contained either falling pitch or a short monophthong. A stressed penult could 
have either rising pitch or falling pitch depending upon the original quantity of 
the vowel segment. 

When Proto-Slavic began to split up into dialects, the system of 
accentuation outlined above as destroyed. Two events caused the disruption of 
the old accent system: First, there was a widespread shortening of long vowels. 
Next, there was a series of stress shifts. In the South Slavic dialects, the stress 
shifts were accompanied by shifts in vowel quantity and pitch. It was in the 
South Slavic area that the so-called “new rising pitch” and “new falling pitch” 
arose (cf. Shevelov 1964:563—569, §§33.14—33.15). The other Slavic 
dialects, some of which also underwent shifts in quantity, give no evidence of 
any pitch mutations. Indeed, phonemic pitch was probably lost in the East and 
West Slavic languages at the time of the stress shifts (cf. Shevelov 1964:563— 
569, 833.14, and 574—578, 833.17). 
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The various Slavic daughter languages underwent further phonological and 
morphological developments that affected accentuation. Therefore, none of the 
modern languages preserve the earlier system of accentuation. Only Serbo- 
Croatian and Slovene still have phonemic pitch. As far as the other daughter 
languages go, the former distribution of pitch is indicated in Czech by the 
opposition of long vowels and short vowels, in Bulgarian by the position of the 
stress, and in East Slavic by the accentuation of the groups oro, ere, olo, ele. 


References: Bethin 1998; Collinge 1985:29—30 (Dolobko’s Law), 31—33 
(Dybo’s Law), 30—36 (Ebeling's Law), 41—46 (Fortunatov’s Law I), 77—79 
(Hartmann's Law), 81—83 (Hirt's Law I), 89—91 (Hjelmslev's Law), 103— 
104 (Illi¢-Svityé’s Law), 147—148 (Pedersen’s Law II), 149—152 (Saussure’s 
Law), 179 (Stang's Law), 197—198 (Van Wijk's Law), 225—227 (Winter's 
Law), 271—277 (Appendix III: Laws of Accentuation in Balto-Slavic); Collins 
2018:1500—1514; Derksen 2004; Garde 1976; Halle 1997; Halle—Kiparsky 
1977 and 1981; Illi¢-Svityé 1979; Jasanoff 2017a; Kuryłowicz 1956:162—356 
and 1968:111—190; Olander 2009; Shevelov 1964; Stang 1965; Sukaé 2013; 
Vaillant 1950.1:221—283. 


CELTIC: The accentuation of Old Irish was remarkably similar to that of Late 
Proto-Germanic. Old Irish had a stress accent that normally fell on the first 
syllable of a word, the main exception being, as in Germanic, in compound 
verbal forms, where the stress fell on the first syllable of the second member 
except in the imperative. The stress caused the weakening and loss of 
unaccented vowels. 

In all of the modern Brythonic languages, with the exception of the 
Vannetais dialect of Breton, the stress falls on the penult. In Vannetais, the 
stress falls on the ultima. Old Welsh was accented on the ultima, and it is 
probable that this was the original position of the accent in all of the Brythonic 
languages. 


References: Lewis—Pedersen 1937:68—80; Pedersen 1909—1913.I:255— 
291; Thurneysen 1884 and 1946:27—31; Morris Jones 1913:47—65. 


ITALIC: In Early Latin, as well as in Oscan and Umbrian, the accent fell on the 
first syllable of a word. That the accent was one of stress is shown by the effect 
it had on unaccented vowels. The vowel of the initial syllable was never 
modified, but the vowels of the unaccented syllables were regularly weakened 
or lost. The syllable directly following the initial syllable underwent the 
greatest modification, often being completely lost: for example, Latin aetas 
‘age’ < *avitàs. 

Between Early Latin and Classical Latin, the position of the accent was 
shifted. In Classical Latin, the accent fell on the penult if this were long or on 
the antepenult if the penult were short. Words with four or more syllables had a 
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secondary accent on the first syllable: for example, (acc. sg.) témpestátem ‘a 
space or period of time; weather’. 


References: W. S. Allen 1978:83—88; Buck 1933:165—167; Collitz 1897; De 
Vaan 2008:9—10; Lindsay 1894:148—218; L. Palmer 1954:211—214; Sihler 
1995:239—242; Sturtevant 1911, 1921, and 1940:183—189; Westaway 1913. 


G. ARMENIAN: In Classical Armenian, the accent fell on what had originally been 
the penultimate syllable. That the accent was one of stress is shown by the 
widespread reduction and elimination of unaccented syllables. 


References: Godel 1975:12 and 72; Meillet 1936:19—23. 


H. SUMMARY: The Old Indic system of accentuation remained the most faithful to 
that of Disintegrating Indo-European. The accent limitation rule found in Greek 
is clearly an innovation. Likewise, the development of the circumflex probably 
arose, at least in part, as the result of contractions in the early prehistory of 
Greek itself (cf. Kurylowicz 1958:106—113 and 1968:83—90). Baltic and 
Slavic have innovated even more than Greek. Unlike Disintegrating Indo- 
European and Old Indic, which had register-type systems, Baltic and Slavic 
had contour-type systems. Moreover, the position of the accent has undergone 
a systematic displacement. The accentuation of Disintegrating Indo-European 
and Old Indic was syllable oriented, while that of Greek, Baltic, and Slavic was 
mora oriented. None of the remaining daughter languages supply any 
information either about the distribution or about the quality of the accent in 
the parent language except for Germanic, which supplies some information 
about the original position of the accent. 


References: Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.1:393—402; Beekes 
1995:148—154 and 2011:153—159; Brugmann 1904:52—66; Fortson 2004: 
62 and 2010:68; Halle—Kiparsky 1977; Hirt 1895; Kurylowicz 1956 and 
1968; Lubotsky 1988; Meier-Brügger 2003:152—158; Meillet 1964:140—143; 
Szemerényi 1996:73—82. 


5.15. METER 


Comparison of Sanskrit and Greek indicates that poetic meter in Disintegrating 
Indo-European was quantitative, being based upon the regular repetition of long 
and short syllables. Though the original patterning has sometimes been obscured, 
the rule is clear that open syllables ending in a short vowel were metrically short, 
while open syllables ending in a long vowel and closed syllables were metrically 
long. 
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References: W. S. Allen 1973; Devine—Stephens 1994; Fitzhugh 1912; Jasanoff 
2004b; Lehmann 1952:19—20, §2.4; Masqueray 1899; Meillet 1923 and 1964: 
143—144; Sievers 1893; Watkins 1995; West 1973, 1987, and 2007. 


CHAPTER SIX 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-KARTVELIAN PHONOLOGY 


6.1. STOPS, AFFRICATES, AND FRICATIVES 


Proto-Kartvelian had a rich system of stops, affricates, and fricatives. Each stop and 
affricate series was characterized by the three-way contrast (1) voiceless (aspirated), 
(2) voiced, and (3) glottalized. Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and Givi Maéavariani 
(1982:18) reconstruct three separate series of affricates and fricatives, namely, a 
front series (*c, *c, *5, *s, *z), a mid series (*c,, *c,, *3,, *s,, *z,), and a back 
series (*c, *¢, *3, *s, *7) on the basis of the following correspondences: 


Proto-Kartvelian Georgian Zan and Svan 

*c, "C^, *3, "s, *Z = 606,5 S, Z 2 C, C’, 3, S, Z 

*Ci KAT i *Si, "A = c, c", 3, S, Z 2 C, Č’, 3, S, Z 

¥E, "QV #3, FR, *Z = 660,582 = ck, č’K’, 3g, šk, zg 


Both Klimov (1964 and 1998) and Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995) follow 
Gamkrelidze and Maéavariani. However, Karl Horst Schmidt (1962:54—67) 
reconstructs only two series — Schmidt considers the reflexes found in Zan 
(Mingrelian and Laz) and Svan to represent the original patterning, and those found 
in Georgian to be an innovation. It is the views of Schmidt that are followed in this 
book (Georg 2002 also supports Schmidt’s views). Thus, according to Schmidt, the 
following affricates and sibilants are to be reconstructed for Proto-Kartvelian: 


I Il III 
Dental Affricates Palato-alveolar A ffricates Clusters 
žo, Feu ¥5, *z HEHE EE x *čk, *Vk’, *3g, *8k, *Zg 


Comparison with other Nostratic languages indicates that series III developed from 
earlier palatalized alveolar stops and sibilants: *t», *t’’, *d’, *s¥, (*z”) respectively. 
In pre-Proto-Kartvelian, the palatalized alveolars were first reanalyzed as 
geminates: *é¢, *é’¢’, *33, *$$, (*2Z). Subsequently, the geminates dissimilated into 
*éty, *E LY, *sdy, *stv, (*zdY), which then became *ct’, *c&'t'», *zd», *sty, (*zd»). 
These developments are similar to what happened to Proto-Slavic *ft and *dy in 
Bulgarian and Old Church Slavic and to *a* in certain Greek dialects, within Indo- 
European. The final change in Proto-Kartvelian was the further dissimilation into 
the clusters *ck, *¢’k’, *3g, *sk, (*Zg) respectively. These clusters were preserved in 
Svan and Zan but were simplified into palato-alveolar affricates in Georgian (no 
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doubt after the original palato-alveolar affricates had been lost — they appear as 
dental affricates in Georgian). For Georgian phonology, cf. Aronson 1997. 

The Proto-Kartvelian phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:25; Fahnrich 2007:26; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 
1982:25—61; Gamkrelidze 1967:709; Schmidt 1962:60): 


Obstruents: p t c é k q 
b d 3 3 g G 
p t c e k q' 
S 8 X h 
Z (2) Y 
Resonants: mm  n/p Vl r/r yli w/u 
Vowels: e,e 0,0 a, a 
Notes: 


1. The voiceless stops and affricates were aspirated (*p^, */h, *ch, *ch, *kh, *qh), 
The aspiration was phonemically non-distinctive. 

2. Fáhnrich (2007:15) reconstructs several additional phonemes for Proto- 
Kartvelian. These new phonemes are highly controversial and, therefore, are 
not included here. 


The reconstruction of a voiced postvelar *c in Proto-Kartvelian is controversial. In 
Georgian, the glottalized postvelar was preserved, while the voiceless (aspirated) 
and voiced postvelars merged with x and y respectively: 


Proto-Kartvelian Georgian 
* q e 
* G > Y 
* q E) > q è 


A notable feature of Kartvelian phonology is the existence of complex consonant 
clusters (cf. Aronson 1997:935—938) — Georgian, for example, tolerates 740 
initial clusters, which can have upwards of six members (Fähnrich 1993:20 lists 
eight — his example is gvprckvnis ‘er läßt uns [finanziell] zur Ader’ / ‘he is 
bleeding us dry [financially]; he is sucking the blood out of us [financially]’), and 
244 final clusters (cf. Hewitt 1995:19—20). In Svan, on the other hand, initial 
consonant clusters are far less complex than in Georgian, while final clusters can be 
far more complex (cf. Tuite 1997:7—8). 

Unlike Georgian, Svan does not distinguish /v/ and /w/ as distinct phonemes — 
it only has /w/. 
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6.2. RESONANTS 


The Proto-Kartvelian resonants could function as syllabics or non-syllabics 
depending upon their environment. The patterning is strikingly similar to what is 
assumed to have existed in Proto-Indo-European. According to Gamkrelidze 
(1966:71—73 and 1967:709—711), the distributional patterning was as follows: 
The resonants were syllabic (A) after a consonant and before a pause, *CR#; (B) in 
stem-final position after a consonant, *-CR; (C) between consonants, *CRC; and 
(D) after pause and before a consonant, *#RC. They were non-syllabic (A) after 
pause and before a vowel, *#RV; (B) after a vowel and before pause, *VR#; (C) 
between a vowel and a consonant, *VRC; and (D) between vowels, *VRV. 
However, when found between a consonant and a vowel, *CRV, there appears to 
have been free variation, at the Proto-Kartvelian level, between the syllabic and 
non-syllabic allophones, *CRV — *CRV — Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan point to 
earlier syllabic resonants, while Georgian points to earlier non-syllabic resonants. 
Finally, when two resonants were in contact, one was syllabic and the other non- 
syllabic — the choice of one or the other allophone appears to have been 
completely flexible, so that *RRV, for example, could be realized as either *RRV; or 
*RRV. Due to various sound changes, the resonants no longer function as a separate 
class in any of the Kartvelian daughter languages. 


6.3. VOWELS 


Three short vowels and three long vowels are usually reconstructed for Proto- 
Kartvelian: *e, *e; *o, *o; *a, *à. These vowels were not evenly distributed — the 
vowel *o in particular was of a fairly low statistical frequency of occurrence in 
comparison with *e and *a. As in Proto-Indo-European, the vowels underwent 
various ablaut changes. These vowel alternations served to indicate different types 
of grammatical formations. The most common alternation was the interchange 
between the vowels *e and *a in a given syllable. There was also an alternation 
among lengthened-grade vowels, normal-grade vowels, and reduced- and/or zero- 
grade vowels. Reduced-grade was functionally a variant of zero-grade, while 
lengthened-grade was functionally a variant of normal-grade. The lengthened- 
grade, which was found mostly in the system of primary verbs and was a 
fundamental morphological component of a group of verbal stems with thematic 
aorist (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:712), appears to have been a late creation (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1966:82). The basic rule was that no more than one morpheme could 
have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form, the other morphemes in the 
syntagmatic sequence being in either zero-grade or reduced-grade. 
The vowel system of Pre-Proto-Kartvelian may have been as follows: 


Vowels: 1(^ e) u (^ 0) 
e o 


(o-)a 
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Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy  (ey-)ay 
iw(~ew) uw(-ow) ew ow  (ow-)aw 


This is identical to the vowel system reconstructed for the earliest form of Proto- 
Indo-European. As with Proto-Indo-European, I assume that the qualitative ablaut 
alternations are very old and that they preceded the quantitative alternations. 

Proto-Kartvelian proper began with the phonemicization of a strong stress 
accent (cf. Gamkrelidze 1966:81, 83.4; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:95—96; 
Schmidt 1962:41). This accent caused the weakening and/or loss of the vowels of 
unaccented syllables. There was a contrast between those syllables with stress and 
those syllables without stress. As in Proto-Indo-European, stress positioning 
appears to have functioned as a means of indicating different grammatical relation- 
ships. The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in early Proto-Kartvelian 
caused a restructuring of the inherited vowel system and brought about the 
development of syllabic nasals and liquids and may also have ultimately been 
responsible for the creation of the so-called “introvertive (decessive) harmonic 
consonant clusters". 

When stressed, *a became *e, while, when unstressed, it became *i. The 
vowels *o and *a remained unchanged when stressed, but became * when 
unstressed (cf. Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:96). 

Though Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian may be assumed to have 
undergone similar developments in their early prehistory, the resulting systems 
were not identical (cf. Harris 1990:90—92). For example, Proto-Kartvelian did not 
rephonemicize apophonic *a as *o as did Proto-Indo-European, while, in the 
reduced-grade, *e was realized as *i in Proto-Kartvelian and not as *a (traditional 
“schwa secundum", usually written *5), which appears to have been the regular 
development in Proto-Indo-European. Moreover, though a rule similar to that found 
in Proto-Kartvelian prohibiting more than one full-grade vowel in any given 
polymorphemic form must have also characterized an early stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, in its later stages of development, this rule was no longer operative. 

The sound systems of the Kartvelian daughter languages are relatively similar, 
with only the vowel systems exhibiting major differences. In addition to the vowels 
a, €, i, o, u, Which exist in all of the daughter languages, the various Svan dialects 
have d, 6, ü, and a. Each of these vowels also has a lengthened counterpart, thus 
giving a total of eighteen distinctive vowels in some dialects of Svan. Vowel length 
is not distinctive in the other Kartvelian daughter languages. 


6.4. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


Comparison of Proto-Kartvelian with other Nostratic languages, especially Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Afrasian, makes it seem probable that the root structure 
patterning developed as follows (cf. Aronson 1997:938): 
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1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Pre-Proto-Kartvelian. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. (At a later stage of development, 
however, loss of laryngeals resulted in roots with initial vowels: *HVC- > 
*VC-. Similar developments occurred in later Proto-Indo-European.) 

2. Though originally not permitted, later changes led to the development of initial 
consonant clusters. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) open syllables (*V and *CV) and (B) 
closed syllables (*VC and *CVC). Permissible root forms coincided exactly 
with these two syllable types. Loss of laryngeals and vowel syncope in early 
Proto-Kartvelian led to new roots in the form *C-. 

4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. (Inflectional endings could be of the 
form *-V, as in the case of the 3rd singular aorist ending *-a.) 

5. Similar patterns occurred in nominal stems. 


At this time, there were three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) 
nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. That this 
distinction remained in Proto-Kartvelian proper is shown by the fact that prefixes 
mostly maintained their original structural identify, being only partially involved in 
the system of vowel gradation (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:715) as well as by the fact 
that nominal stems were sharply distinguished from verbal stems in that they had 
the same ablaut state throughout the paradigm, while extended (that is, 
bimorphemic) verbal stems had alternating ablaut states according to the 
paradigmatic pattern (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:714—715). 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Kartvelian 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate. grammatical 
relationships. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (7 
"reduced-grade") or totally eliminated altogether (= *zero-grade") when unstressed: 
the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at the end of this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being and 
possibly the introvertive harmonic consonant clusters as well. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


State 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVCC-. 
State 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CCVC-. 


These alternating patterns, which characterize the bimorphemic verbal stems, may 
be illustrated by the following examples (these are taken from Gamkrelidze 1966:74 
and 1967:714): 
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State 1 State 2 

Intransitive Transitive 

*der-k’- ‘to bend, to stoop’ *dr-ek’- ‘to bend’ 
*Sker-t’- ‘to go out? *gkr-et’- ‘to extinguish’ 
*k’er-b- ‘to gather’ *k’r-eb- ‘to collect’ 


When a full-grade suffix was added to such stems, the preceding full-grade vowel 
was replaced by either reduced-grade or zero-grade: 


State 1 State 2 

*der-k’- > *dr-k’-a *dr-ek’- > *dr-ik’-e 
*sker-t’- > *sky-t’-a *$kr-et'- > *skr-it’-e 
*k'er-b- > *k’r-b-a *k'r-eb- 7 *k’r-ib-e 


Nominal stems also displayed these patterns, though, unlike the bimorphemic verbal 
stems, the same ablaut state was fixed throughout the paradigm (these examples are 
from Gamkrelidze 1967:714): 


State 1 State 2 

* šax-l- ‘house’ *km-ar- ‘husband’ 
*$ay-|- ‘dog’ *cm-el- ‘fat’ 
*k’wen-r- ‘marten’ *$m-ar- ‘vinegar’ 


6.5. GEORGIAN ALPHABET (MXEDRULI) 
a» |vg |E 3 |o% it 6 [voe {39 [3% 
b 3 z ®© leo |p 3 wig Igy jeg jh 3 
E9 e @ m 8 Ž g u v) š (C 3 15 
do to n 6 r 6 po ič x b 
eg io je s b k j c GB q 3 


Note: The following are no longer in use: e (6), j (2), wi (3), q (3). o (8). 


The table of correspondences on the following pages is based upon Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:14; Fahnrich 2007:14—15; Klimov 1964:20—25; Schmidt 
1962; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982. See also Butskhrikidze 2002. 
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6.6. CORRESPONDENCES 


Vowels: 

Proto-Kartvelian Georgian Mingrelian Laz Svan 
*a a o o a 
*e e a a e 
*j i i i i 
*o o o o o 
*u u u u u 


Note: Long vowels are not included in the above table (for a discussion about the 
problems connected with the reconstruction of long vowels in Proto- 
Kartvelian and their development in the individual Kartvelian daughter 
languages, cf. Schmidt 1962:39—41). 


Bilabials: 
*b b b b b 
*p p p p p 
*p' p p p p 
Dentals: 
*d d d d d 
*t t t t t 
*C t t t t 
Velars: 
*g g g g g 
*k k k k k 
žk? k k k k 
Postvelars: 
*G y 3 ji y 
*q x x x q 
Td q' BH qk q' 
Glide: 
*w V V V wW 
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Dental Affricates and Sibilants: 
Proto-Kartvelian Georgian Mingrelian Laz Svan 
Ts 1S) 3 3 3 3 
*c (*c) c c c c 
žo? (*c) c c c c 
*z (*z) Z Z Z Z 
*s (*s) S s s s 
Palato-alveolar Affricates and Sibilants: 
*3 C») 3 3 3 3 
*é (*c)) c é é é 
bfo (*c,) c e e e 
** (*zj) Z Z Zz Žž 
*$ (*sj) S š š š 
Palato-alveolar/Velar Clusters: 
*žg (*3) 3 3g 3g 3g 
*ék (*6) é Ck Ck Ck 
*ene (*¢) e Ck Ck Ck 
*Sk (*š) š šk šk šk 
Laryngeal and Velar Fricatives: 
*h Ø Ø h Ø Ø 
= y y Y y 
*x X x X x 
Nasals and Liquids: 
*m m m m m 
*n n n n n 
*] ji l l l 
*r r r r r 
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APPENDIX: 
THE PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF MODERN GEORGIAN 


The consonant system of Georgian is as follows (cf. Aronson 1990:20 and 1997: 
929—931; Butskhrikidze 2002:85—88 and 101—102; Comrie [ed.] 1981:201; 
Vogt 1971:9): 


Bilabial b p p m 

Labial-dental M 

Alveolar d t i n 3 c eC z S 1 r 
Palato-alveolar 1 é C Zz š 

Velar g k k Y X 

Uvular q 

Laryngal/Glottal h 


The vowels are (cf. Aronson 1997:931; Butskhrikidze 2002:81; Vogt 1971:7—8): 


i u 


There are two sets of homorganic consonant clusters in Georgian (cf. Butskhrikidze 
2002:103—105; Butskhrikidze—van Heuven 2001; Fahnrich 1993:20—21; Vogt 
1971:14). The homorganic consonant clusters function as single segments. Note: 
These can also be classed as (1) clusters of stops, affricates, and fricatives with 
velar stops and (2) clusters of stops, affricates, and fricatives with velar fricatives. 


Labial/dorsal homorganic consonant clusters: 


bg- pk- pk’ 
by- px- pq 


Alveolar ~ Palato-Alveolar/dorsal homorganic consonant clusters: 


dg dy tk tx ke tq 
3g zy ck cx ck cq 
1g žy čk éx ek eq 


The following are sometimes treated as homorganic consonant clusters as well: 


ZY Sx 
ZY Sx 

There are also decessive consonant clusters, such as: t’b-, t'k'b-, q'b-, grk’-, drk’-, 
xvd-, xd-, etc. 
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The consonant system of Svan is as follows (cf. Tuite 1997:7): 


THE PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF MODERN SVAN 


Obstruents Fricatives Nasals | Sonants 
aspirate | ejective | voiced | voiceless 
Labial p p m w 
Dental t Ü n 
Alveolar c [ts] c’ [ts’] s r l 
Palatal č [tf] č [tf] š] j 
Velar k k’ 
Uvular q q’ x [x] 
Glottal h 
Notes: 


1. Unlike Georgian, Svan has /w/, while /v/ is missing. 
2. The uvular obstruents /q/ and /q’/ are often pronounced as affricates (/qy/ and 
/q’x/, respectively). 


The vowels are (cf. Tuite 1997:7): 


Dialect Short Long 
Upper Bal ó,ü a, ə 46,1 | 6,0 8,5 ō, ū 
Lower Bal ó,ü a,9 
Lent'ex ó,ü a, ə 
Cholur ö, ü 8,9 àer | 6,0 4,5 6,7 
Lashx a,9 e,T a, 5 6, ū 
Notes: 


1. /ä/= [æ], /6/ = [ce], /a/ = [a], /ü/ = [y]. 


2. Phonologically distinct long vowels are found in the Upper Bal, Cholur, and 
Lashx dialects of Svan. 
3. The front rounded vowels /ó/ and /ü/ are often realized as diphthongs (/we/ and 
/wi/, respectively). 


4. The vowel /à/ causes preceding velar stops to be palatalized. 


Although Svan imposes strict limitations on word initial consonant clusters, final 
consonant clusters can be quite complicated (cf. Tuite 1997:7— 8). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGY 


7.1. THE PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Unlike the comparative-historical study of the Indo-European language family, 
which has a long history, the comparative-historical study of the Afrasian language 
family is still not far advanced, though enormous progress has been made in recent 
years. Even though the Semitic and Egyptian branches have been scientifically 
investigated rather thoroughly, several of the other branches are only now being 
examined, and there remain many modern Afrasian languages that are scarcely even 
known. Moreover, while a few of the daughter languages have written records 
going back many millennia, most of the daughter languages are only known from 
recent times. Given this state of affairs, it is not yet possible to reconstruct the 
Proto-Afrasian phonological system with absolute certainty in all areas. Though 
some series (labials, dentals, velars, etc.) are fairly well established, the sibilants, 
affricates, and fricative laterals, in particular, are far from being fully understood, 
and the reconstruction of labiovelars and postvelars is strongly contested. There are 
even more problems concerning the reconstruction of the vowels, though the 
Cushitic languages, especially East Cushitic, appear to have preserved the original 
system better than the other branches. 

In general, I have followed the views of André Martinet (1975[1953]:248— 
261), David Cohen (1968:1299—1306), and Igor M. Diakonoff (1992:5—35), 
though I have made minor adjustments to their proposals (for example, the 
reconstruction of a series of palatalized velar stops for Proto-North Erythraean — 
see below, §7.9) on the basis of my own research. 

One of the most notable characteristics of Afrasian consonantism is the system 
of triads found in the stops and affricates — each series (except the lateralized 
affricates) is composed of three contrasting members: (1) voiceless (aspirated), (2) 
voiced, and (3) glottalized (that is, ejectives — these are the so-called “emphatics” 
of Semitic grammar). The lateralized affricate series probably lacked a voiced 
member. Another significant characteristic is the presence of a glottal stop, a 
voiceless laryngeal fricative, voiced and voiceless velar fricatives, and voiced and 
voiceless pharyngeal fricatives. Proto-Afrasian may also have had a series of 
postvelars (*q, *c, *q’). 

The Proto-Afrasian phonological system may tentatively be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Diakonoff—Porxomovsky—Stolbova 1987:9—29, especially p. 12; 
Diakonoff 1965:18—29, 1984, 1988:34—41, and 1992:5— 35, especially p. 6; D. 
Cohen 1968:1300—1306; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xv—xxvii, especially p. xvi; Ehret 
1995; Takacs 2011a): 
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Stops and Affricates: 


p t c ty t k kw (q) 

b d 3 dy g gv (e) 

p t c cy tr k kw (q’) (qv) ? 

Fricatives: 

f S sY x xW h h 
z y (v) s 
s’ 

Glides: w y 

Nasals and Liquids: m n I) 1 r 

Vowels: i e a o u 

ii ee aa 00 uu 


Note: The voiceless stops and affricates were non-phonemically aspirated. 


According to Diakonoff (1975:134—136), Proto-Afrasian had a vertical vowel 
system of *a and *a as well as a series of syllabic resonants. In my opinion, the 
evidence from the non-Semitic branches of Afrasian does not appear to support the 
reconstruction of syllabic resonants for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff does not 
reconstruct long vowels for Proto-Afrasian. 

In their Hamito-Semitic Etymological Dictionary, Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi) 
reconstruct a slightly reduced phonological system for Proto-Afrasian. They do not 
reconstruct a series of labialized velars, while they substitute the affricates *c, *¢ (= 
*č’), *3 for my *t, *t'», *d», respectively. On the other hand, they posit a full set of 
vowels (Orél—Stolbova 1995:xxi), as does Ehret (1995:55—57) — though, unlike 
Orél—Stolbova, Ehret posits phonemic long vowels as well: 


Orél—Stolbova i ü u 


Ehret i, ii u, uu 
a, aa 
Other sounds have also been posited for Proto-Afrasian by several scholars — these 


include prenasalized labials (cf. Greenberg 1958:295—302 and 1965:88—92), 
postvelar stops, affricates, and/or fricatives (cf. Diakonoff 1974:595 and 1988:34, 
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39), and additional sibilants (Diakonoff 1965:21). Though it is by no means 
impossible that some of these sounds may have belonged to the Proto-Afrasian 
phonological system, in my opinion, the arguments advanced so far to support their 
reconstruction are not entirely convincing. 


7.2. THE EMPHATICS 


In the Semitic branch, the so-called *emphatics" have three different realizations: 
(A) in Arabic, the emphatics have been described in the relevant literature as either 
uvularized (cf. Catford 1977b:193) or pharyngealized consonants (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:44— 58; Catford 1977b:193; Chomsky—Halle 1968:306); (B) in the Modern 
South Arabian languages (cf. Johnstone 1975:6—7, 82.1.2), the Semitic languages 
of Ethiopia (cf. Moscati 1964:23—24, 88.2), and several Eastern Neo-Aramaic 
dialects (such as, for example, Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic and Kurdistani 
Jewish Neo-Aramaic), the emphatics are glottalized — the glottalization is weak in 
Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic; and (C) in several other Neo-Aramaic dialects 
(such as, for example, Tür- Abdin), the emphatics are realized as unaspirated 
voiceless stops (cf. Dolgopolsky 1977:1) — here, the non-emphatic voiceless stops 
are distinguished from the emphatics by the presence of the feature of aspiration. 

Circumstantial evidence indicates that the emphatics may also have been 
glottalized in Akkadian, Ancient Hebrew (cf. Rendsburg 1997:73), and the oldest 
Aramaic: (À) In Akkadian, when two emphatics cooccurred in a root, one of them 
was changed into the corresponding non-emphatic (Geers? Law), thus: £ ~ k/s > t~ 
kis;k~s>k~s;k~t>k~t (cf. Ungnad—Matous 1969:27). Now, a constraint 
similar to that described by Geers’ Law is found in several languages having 
ejectives (cf. Hopper 1973:160—161). According to this constraint, two ejectives 
cannot cooccur in a root. Thus, if we take the emphatics of Akkadian to have been 
ejectives, then Geers’ Law finds a perfectly natural explanation as a manifestation 
of this constraint. (B) Pharyngealization is not incompatible with voicing, but 
glottalization is (cf. Greenberg 1970:125—127, 82.2). Thus, Arabic has voiced as 
well as voiceless emphatics (cf. Al-Ani 1970:44—58; Ambros 1977:8—10 and 
13—14). In Hebrew and Aramaic, however, the emphatics are never voiced (cf. 
Cantineau 1952:93; Moscati 1964:23—24), and the same is most likely true for 
Akkadian and Ugaritic as well. (C) Pharyngealization is always accompanied by the 
backing of contiguous vowels (cf. Hyman 1975:49; Ladefoged 1971:63— 64). 
Similar backing is sometimes also found in conjunction with glottalization. Indeed, 
in all of the Neo-Aramaic dialects mentioned above, vowels are always backed 
when next to emphatic consonants, regardless of how the emphatics are realized. 
However, while backing of adjacent vowels is a mandatory corollary of 
pharyngealization, it is optional with glottalization. Therefore, since the emphatics 
of Arabic are pharyngealized, contiguous vowels are always backed (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:23—24; Cantineau 1952:92; Martinet 1975[1959]:237; Bellem 2007:43—47). 
No such backing is observable in either Akkadian or Hebrew (cf. Cantineau 1952: 
93; Martinet 1975[1959]:237—238; Moscati 1964:23—24). 
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Both Greenberg (1970:127) and Martinet (1975[1959]:251) have pointed out 
that it is common for languages having ejectives to lack the bilabial member (cf. 
also Gamkrelidze 1978:17 and 1981:587—589). Now, it is extremely unlikely that 
Proto-Semitic possessed a bilabial emphatic (cf. Cantineau 1952:80—81; Moscati 
1964:25). A gap at this point of articulation would be easy to understand if the 
emphatics had been ejectives in Proto-Semitic. Though an emphatic bilabial must 
be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian, it was extremely rare (cf. Ehret 1995:77). Such 
a low frequency of occurrence agrees fully with the distributional patterning of 
bilabial ejectives in attested languages having such sounds. 

The cumulative evidence leaves little doubt that the emphatics were glottalized 
(ejectives) in Proto-Semitic and not pharyngealized as in Arabic. Cf. Bellem (2007), 
Bergstrasser (1928:5 and 1983:4), Cantineau (1952:91—94), Del Olmo Lete (2003: 
89), Hasselbach (2017:96), Huehnergard (2005:165—166), Kogan (2011a:59—61), 
Kouwenberg (2003), Martinet (1975[1959]:238 and 1975[1953]:250—252), Rubin 
(2010:24), Steiner (1977:155), R. Stempel (1999:64—67), and Zemánek (1990 and 
1996:50—53), among others. Lipiński (1997:105—106), however, supports the 
view that pharyngealization was primary. According to Dolgopolsky (1977:1—13), 
the pharyngealized emphatics of Arabic developed from earlier ejectives as follows: 


1. The earliest Arabic inherited the triple contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiced ~ 
glottalized from Proto-Semitic. 

2. First, vowels were backed when next to emphatic consonants. 

3. Next, the glottalization was weakened and eventually lost. Non-emphatic 
voiceless consonants were then distinguished from emphatics by the presence 
of the feature of aspiration. Furthermore, vowels were backed when next to 
emphatics but not when next to non-emphatics. (This is the stage of 
development reached by the Neo-Aramaic dialect of Tür-' Abdin.) 

4. Lastly, aspiration was lost, and the emphatics were distinguished from the non- 
emphatic voiceless consonants solely by backing (that is, pharyngealization). 


The evidence from the other branches of Afrasian supports the contention that the 
emphatics were ejectives not only in Proto-Semitic but in Proto-Afrasian as well 
(cf. D. Cohen 1968:1301—1303; Diakonoff 1988:35). 

The emphatics were lost as a separate series in Ancient Egyptian (cf. Loprieno 
1995:32; Vergote 1971:43). The velar emphatic *k’ became the voiceless postvelar 
stop q, while the remaining emphatics merged with the plain (unaspirated) voiceless 
consonants. The developments probably went as follows: 


1. The earliest Egyptian inherited the triple contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiced ~ 
glottalized from Proto-A frasian. 

2. First, the voiced consonants became devoiced. The resulting system had the 
contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiceless unaspirated ~ glottalized. 

3. Next, the emphatics other than *k’ became deglottalized and merged with the 
voiceless unaspirated stops. It is not difficult to understand why *k’ would have 
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remained longer than the other emphatics since back articulation (velar and 
postvelar) is the unmarked point of articulation for ejectives (cf. Greenberg 
1970:127—129, 82.3). 

4. Finally, *k’ became g. (We may note that a similar development is found in 
several East Cushitic languages, Somali being one example.) 


In the modern Berber languages, the emphatics are pharyngealized as in Arabic (cf. 
D. Cohen 1968:1302; Penchoen 1973:7, §2.3.1[a]; Lipinski 1997:105; Kossmann— 
Stroomer 1997:464; Kossmann 2012:25; Frajzyngier 2012:509). Both voiced and 
voiceless emphatics exist. We may assume that the pharyngealized emphatics found 
in the Berber languages are due to secondary developments. No doubt, the 
emphatics developed in Berber in much the same way as they did in Arabic. 

Of the modern Chadic languages, Angas, Dangaleat, Ga’anda, Higi, Margi, 
Tera, and Sayanci, for instance, have implosives, while Hausa has implosives in the 
bilabial and dental series but ejectives in the sibilant and velar series corresponding 
to the Semitic emphatics (for details, cf. Ruhlen 1975). According to Newman 
(1977:9, §2.1), a series of implosives is to be reconstructed here for Proto-Chadic: 
*6, *d, *d (Newman writes *). Jungraithmayr—Shimizu (1981:19—20), 
however, reconstruct a system for Proto-Chadic similar to what is found in Hausa, 
with bilabial and dental implosives and sibilant and velar ejectives. Orél—Stolbova 
(1995:xviii) reconstruct ejectives for Common Chadic: *t’, *k’ (they write *f, *k, 
respectively; they do not reconstruct a bilabial member). Finally, Ehret (1995) 
mostly follows Jungraithmayr—Shimizu. Martinet (1970:113, §4.28) notes that 
ejectives can develop into implosives through a process of anticipation of the voice 
of the following vowel, thus (see also Fallon 2002:28 1—284): 


prk>bdg 


Thus, if we follow Martinet, as I think we must, the implosives found in various 
Chadic daughter languages can be seen as having developed from earlier ejectives 
at the Proto-Chadic level. 

The Cushitic and Omotic languages provide the strongest evidence in favor of 
interpreting the emphatics of Proto-Afrasian as ejectives. The Cushitic languages 
Awngi (Awiya) and Galab possess neither implosives nor ejectives and can, 
therefore, be left out of consideration since they do not represent the original state 
of affairs. Of the remaining Cushitic languages, Beja (Bedawye), for example, has 
the voiceless and voiced retroflexes ¢ and d (cf. Maddieson 1984:316, no. 261; 
Ruhlen 1975:167); Oromo (Galla) has the implosive d plus the ejectives p’, t’, č’, k’ 
(t’ is found in loanwords or in roots of a descriptive nature [cf. Sasse 1979:26]) (cf. 
Ruhlen 1975:197 — Ruhlen gives long and short retroflex implosives); Bilin has 
the ejectives t’, č’, k’ (cf. Ruhlen 1975:169); Somali has the retroflex d (from earlier 
*d) and the voiceless postvelar q (uvular stop with voiced, voiceless, and fricative 
allophones, all from earlier *k’) (cf. Maddieson 1984:314, no. 258 — Maddieson 
gives long and short laryngealized voiced retroflexes; Ruhlen 1975:269 — Ruhlen 
gives long and short dental implosives; Sasse 1979:25 and 47); and Iraqw has the 
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affricate ejective c’ and the voiceless postvelars q and q” (from earlier *k’ and 
*k’w, respectively) plus, marginally, 6 and d (cf. Maddieson 1984:315, no. 260; 
Ruhlen 1975:210); Dahalo has the ejectives p’, t’, c’, tt’, (C7), k’, and k’ (cf. Ehret 
1980:126). For information on the East Cushitic languages, cf. Sasse 1979 and 
Hudson 1989; for the Southern Cushitic languages, cf. Ehret 1980. 

Of the modern Omotic languages, Kafa (Kefa) has the ejectives p’, t’, c’, k’ (cf. 
Maddieson 1984:317, no. 264; Ruhlen 1975:219); Dizi has the ejectives £’, č’, k’ 
(cf. Maddieson 1984:317, no. 263); Welamo has the ejectives p’, £’, c’, Kk", k’, s? 
(cf. Ruhlen 1975:288); while Hamar (Hamer) has the velar ejective k’ plus the 
implosives 6, d, and g (cf. Maddieson 1984:318, no. 265). For additional 
information on Kafa, Dizi, and Hamar, see Bender (ed.) 1976; for other Omotic 
languages, cf. Hayward (ed.) 1990 and Amha 2012:434—438. For details about the 
development of the emphatics in the Afrasian daughter languages as a group, cf. 
Diakonoff 1965:18—29, 1988:34—41, and 1992:56—64; D. Cohen 1968:1301— 
1303. 


7.3. BILABIALS 


There can be no question that Proto-Semitic contained *p, *b, and *m. The f found 
in Arabic, South Arabian, and Ethiopian Semitic is an innovation and can easily be 
derived from earlier *p (cf. Moscati 1964:24—25, 88.6; O’Leary 1923:62; Lipiński 
1997:109). Several modern Eastern Arabic dialects have p in loanwords (cf. 
Lipinski 1997:109). In Hebrew and Aramaic, /p/ and /b/ have the non-phonemic 
allophones /q/ and /B/, respectively (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:37—38 and 62, 1983:51 
and 79; Lipiński 1997:113—114; Moscati 1964:26—27, 88.10; O’Leary 1923:88— 
89; Rendsburg 1997:74—75). Ethiopian Semitic languages have a voiceless bilabial 
emphatic p', but this is most likely of Cushitic origin and is not an inherited 
phoneme (cf. Lipiński 1997:110). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Bergstrásser 1928:4 and 1983:3; Gray 1934:10— 
11; Kogan 2011a:55; Lipiński 1997:109—116; Moscati 1964:24—27 and 43—45; 
O’Leary 1923:62—63; R. Stempel 1999:44—45; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:136): 


Proto-Semitic *p *b *m 
Akkadian p b m 
Ugaritic p b m 
Hebrew D /p/ a /b/ 7 /m/ 
Aramaic D /p/ 3 /b/ n /m/ 
Arabic a /f/ a /b/ e /m/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian f b m 
Geez / Ethiopic f b m 
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Notes: 

1. Each language is given in traditional transcription. 

2. Hebrew, Aramaic (= Hebrew), and Arabic scripts are included in this as well as 
in the following tables in addition to transliterations. 

3. The voiceless stops were probably voiceless aspirates (that is, /ph/, /th/, /kh/) in 
both Proto-Semitic (cf. Cantineau 1952:90—91; Martinet 1975[1953]:250) and 
Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1303). The aspiration was phonemically 
non-distinctive. 


The material from the other Afrasian branches supports the assumption that Proto- 
Afrasian also had the bilabials *p, *b, and *m. 

Diakonoff (1965:20) reconstructs an emphatic bilabial, which he writes *p, for 
Proto-Semitic. However, as he himself admits, the evidence for this sound is 
extremely weak. It is best to agree with Cantineau (1952:80—81) and Moscati 
(1964:25, §8.7) that an emphatic bilabial should not be reconstructed for Proto- 
Semitic. However, a glottalized bilabial must be reconstructed for Proto-A frasian 
(cf. Diakonoff 1988:35; Ehret 1995:77). This sound was characterized by an 
extremely low frequency of occurrence. 

According to Greenberg (1958:295—302 and 1965:88—92), two additional 
labials should be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian: *fand *™b. While he has made a 
strong case for *f separate from *p, his theories concerning *™b are not convincing 
and have been successfully argued against by Illié-Svityé (1966a:9—34). Ilič- 
Svityé considers *"!5 to contain a prefix *m-. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:35 and 1992:10—13; Ehret 
1995:77—79; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xviii—xix and xx; Takacs 20112:98): 


Proto-Afrasian *p *b *p' *f *m 
Proto-Semitic *p *b *b *p *m 
Ancient Egyptian p b J b J fs m 
Proto-Berber "p *b (?) ? mE *m 
Proto-East Cushitic *f *b ? *f *m 
Proto-Southern *p *b *p' AE *m 
Proto-Chadic *p *b *p' *f *m 


Note: Ancient Egyptian is given in traditional transcription. It should be noted, 
however, that the phonemes traditionally transcribed as /b/, /d/, /d/, /g/, /q/ 
were probably the voiceless unaspirated consonants /p/, /t/, /&/, /k/, /q/, 
respectively, while the phonemes traditionally transcribed as /p/, /t/, /t/, /k/ 
were probably the voiceless aspirated consonants /ph/, /th/, /Gh/, /kh/, 
respectively (cf. J. P. Allen 2013:37—56; Loprieno 1995:32—34 [Loprieno 
interprets the traditional voiced stops as ejectives]; Vergote 1971:43). The 
most comprehensive treatment of Egyptian phonology is Peust 1999 — 
Peust (1999:83— 84) supports Vergote’s views on this matter. 
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7.4. DENTALS 


It is quite evident from the following correspondences that Proto-Semitic had */, *d, 
*f', and *n. In Hebrew and Aramaic, /t/ and /d/ have the non-phonemic allophones 
/0/ and /ð/, respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:26—27, 88.10). In Akkadian, Hebrew, 
and Epigraphic South Arabian, n becomes m in mimation (cf. Diakonoff 1965:28, 
note 2, and 61—62; Moscati 1964:96— 100). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—45; Lipinski 1997:116—117): 


Proto-Semitic T *d Hp? *n 
Akkadian t d t n 
Ugaritic t d t n 
Hebrew n /t/ T /d/ D /t/ 1 /n/ 
Aramaic n /t/ T /d/ D /t/ 1 /n/ 
Arabic 4 /t/ /d/ 4 /t/ o /n/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian t d t n 
Geez / Ethiopic t d t n 


The data from the remaining Afrasian branches leave no doubt that Proto-Afrasian 
also had the dentals *t, *d, *t’, and *n. Secondary palatalization of the dentals 
before front vowels is a widespread phenomenon, being especially common in the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia and in Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:35 and 1992:13— 14; Ehret 
1995:120—124; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xviii—xix and xx; Takacs 20112:98): 


Proto-Afrasian *t *d *Ü *n 
Proto-Semitic *t *d *( *n 
Ancient Egyptian ta de de Dp 
Proto-Berber *t *d *t*d *n 
Proto-East Cushitic *t *d *d *n 
Proto-Southern Cushitic ewt *d ao ai *n 
Proto-Chadic *t *d *( *n 


Note: The reconstruction of Proto-Berber is not very advanced. Consequently, the 
reflexes given in this and other tables should be considered provisional. 


7.5. DENTAL AFFRICATES 


On the surface, the Semitic correspondences appear to indicate that a series of 
sibilants should be reconstructed here for Proto-Semitic, and, as a matter of fact, 
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sibilants are posited in the standard handbooks (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4 and 1983:3; 
Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:128—136; O’Leary 1923:53—62; Gray 1934:8; 
Moscati 1964:33—37; W. Wright 1890:57—64). There is some evidence, however, 
that at least some examples involving this series were originally composed of dental 
affricates instead (cf. M. Cohen 1947:141, 143, and 145; Diakonoff 1965:20—21, 
1974:595, and 1992:16—22, 36—55; Faber 1981:233—262; Kogan 2011a:65— 69; 
Martinet 1975[1953]:253—254; Takacs 2011a:21— 206): *c /ts/, *3 /dz/, and *c’ 
/ts'/. This does not mean that the independent existence of sibilants in the Semitic 
parent language is to be excluded. On the contrary, in addition to the dental 
affricates, Proto-Semitic may also have had a full set of sibilants, namely, *s, *z, 
*s’, and *s (traditional *s, *z, *s, and *5), though opinions differ on this matter. 

The primary evidence for earlier dental affricates comes from Hebrew and 
Akkadian (cf. Diakonoff 1965:20—21). First the emphatic sibilant, ¥ /s/, is 
traditionally pronounced as a dental affricate in Hebrew, and, as noted by Cantineau 
(1952:83), this pronunciation is not a recent or secondary development. Next, it is 
now known that the Hittite cuneiform syllabary was borrowed at the beginning of 
the second millennium BCE directly from the form of Old Akkadian then written in 
Northern Syria (cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:91—92) and not from Hurrian as previously 
thought (cf. Sturtevant 1951:2—3, §5). The Hittite syllabary contains signs that are 
transliterated with a z but which, in fact, represent the dental affricate /ts/ (cf. 
Sturtevant 1951:14—15, §25). This seems to indicate that the <z> of Old Akkadian 
was pronounced as an affricate (cf. Martinet 1975[1953]:254). Also worth noting is 
the fact that the Hittite scribes employed the cuneiform signs containing «$^ to 
represent /s/ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:25, 850). Since the Akkadian cuneiform syllabary 
contained signs traditionally transliterated as s in addition to those transliterated as 
š, we must conclude that the Hittite scribes chose the latter signs because they were 
closer to their sibilant than the former. We may venture a guess that the Hittites 
chose the 5-signs because the s-signs represented affricates in Akkadian at the time 
when they adopted the cuneiform writing system. This conclusion is supported by 
the Hurrian evidence, where, according to Diakonoff (1965:21), the cuneiform 
signs with <z> and <s> are used to denote affricates (see also Diakonoff—Starostin 
1986:13—15 for a discussion of Hurrian phonology and 1986:11—13 for a 
discussion of the closely-related Urartian; see also Speiser 1941:50— 68). 

Additional evidence for affricate pronunciation comes from Egyptian material 
dating from the second millennium BCE. In transcribing Semitic words and names, 
Egyptian fairly consistently uses £ (= /č/ or, better, /čĽ/) for (traditional) s in the 
Semitic words and d (= /%/ or, better, /¢/) for (traditional) z and s in the Semitic 
words (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36; for examples, cf. Albright 1934:33— 67). 

Finally, Cantineau (1952:83) and M. Cohen (1947:145) briefly mention the fact 
that Proto-Semitic *c’ (traditional *s) is mostly pronounced as either an affricate or 
a dental stop in the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 

For details on the developments in the Semitic daughter languages, see 
Diakonoff 1992:36—55. 

Note David Cohen's (1968:1304) remarks, which summarize the above points 
rather nicely: 
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As for the three phonemes that are, at the present time, realized everywhere as 
sibilants, it seems necessary to assume that they were formerly realized as 
affricates. Such a pronunciation, at least for the emphatic member, is traditional 
among certain Jews in reading Biblical Hebrew. Furthermore, it is attested in 
Ethiopic. There are important arguments in favor [of such an interpretation] on 
the basis of external evidence: in particular, the Hittite use of the Akkadian sign 
interpreted as z to indicate an affricate. 


Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—45; Lipiński 1997:122—126; 


Kogan 201 1a:55): 


Proto-Semitic *c 1 žo 
Akkadian S Z S 
Ugaritic S Z S 
Hebrew d /s/ 3 /z/ X /s/ 
Aramaic d /s/ 3 /z/ X /s/ 
Arabic o2 [s/ à /z/ v= /s/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian s3 Z S 
Geez / Ethiopic s Z S 


In the other branches of Afrasian, sibilants, affricates, and dentals correspond to 
Proto-Semitic *c /ts/, *3 /dz/, and *c’ /ts’/ (cf. M. Cohen 1947:141—147; Ehret 
1995:251—254; Diakonoff 1965:26). The developments found in all branches of 
Afrasian can best be accounted for by reconstructing a series of dental affricates for 
Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1304; Diakonoff 1988:36—39). It may be noted 
that this series is well preserved in Southern Cushitic and that it has even endured to 
the present day in Dahalo (cf. Ehret 1980:33). Finally, it should be mentioned here 
that affricates have arisen through secondary developments in all branches of 
Afrasian. 


Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36—39 and 1992:16—22, 36— 


55; Ehret 1995:251—254; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xix; Takacs 2011a:98): 


Proto-Afrasian *c xz kg 
Proto-Semitic *c ui to 
Ancient Egyptian s Ze d^ 
Proto-Berber *s *7 *d *z 
Proto-East Cushitic *s 7, *d, 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *c *z *c 
Proto-Chadic *c +z Eo 


Note: Ehret (1980) writes *ts, *dz, *ts’ for Proto-Southern Cushitic. 
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7.6. PALATALIZED ALVEOLARS 


Opinions differ as to whether a series of palato-alveolar affricates (that is, *¢ /t$/, *3 
/dZ/, and *é’ /t$'/) or palatalized alveolars (that is, *#, *d", *t’Y) are to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1988:34 and 36—39), for example, 
favors palato-alveolar affricates, which he writes *c, *3, *¢, as do Kogan (2011a), 
Ehret (1995:251—254), Takacs (2011a:27—31), and Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi), 
while David Cohen (1968:1304) favors palatalized alveolars — Cohen notes: 


There is a problem with the series generally defined, based upon [the evidence 
of] Arabic, as consisting of interdentals. But, outside of Common Arabic, these 
sounds are represented, depending upon the language, sometimes as palato- 
alveolar fricatives, sometimes as sibilants, and sometimes as plain dental stops. 
Such correspondences can only be explained clearly if the series in question is 
considered to have been in Proto-Hamito-Semitic, as well as in Proto-Semitic, 
made up of palatals. 


Moscati (1964:27—30) reconstructs interdentals (IPA [0], [ð], and [0']) for Proto- 
Semitic on the basis of the Arabic reflexes, and this is the reconstruction found in 
all of the standard handbooks (cf. Bergstrásser 1928:4 and 1983:3; Brockelmann 
1916:53—54; Gragg—Hoberman 2012:153; Gray 1934:8—10; O'Leary 1923:53— 
60; Lipinski 1997:117—122). Cantineau (1952:81—82), however, reconstructs 
earlier (palato-)alveolars (apicales «à pointe basse») — he notes: 


But it is difficult to determine whether it is a question at the Semitic level of 
true fricatives or of affricates... 


Martinet (1975[1953]:257— 258) posits palatalized alveolar stops for Proto-Semitic. 
Martinet's reconstructions, which have as their basis not only the data from the 
Semitic daughter languages but also Martinet's extensive knowledge of phonology 
in general, this knowledge being derived from the study of a wide variety of 
languages from different language families, surely comes closest to the truth. Thus, 
the developments found in the Semitic daughter languages can best be explained by 
reconstructing a series of palatalized alveolar stops for Proto-Semitic: *t», *d», *t'». 
R. Stempel (1999:46—50) also posits palatalized alveolars here. Ehret (1995:251— 
254, especially the charts on pp. 251 and 253) reconstructs interdentals for Proto- 
Semitic but leaves open the possibility that this series may have been composed of 
palatalized alveolars instead. 

The oldest Akkadian may have preserved this series. According to Gelb 
(1961:35—39), Old Akkadian s; corresponds to Hebrew š and Arabic £ (from 
Proto-Semitic *£", traditional *f), while 5, may correspond to Hebrew z and Arabic 
d (from Proto-Semitic *d¥, traditional *d). 5, and $, are distinct from š, and 55, 
which represent Proto-Semitic *$ and */7 (traditional *s [Diakonoff 1988:34 writes 
*$]), respectively (cf. Gelb 1961:35). Cf. here also Diakonoff 1965:21, note 25, and 
1992:36—55. 
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Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—45; Lipinski 1997:117—122; 
R. Stempel 1999:46—50; Kogan 201 1a:55): 


Proto-Semitic *ty *dy *(y 
Akkadian š Z S 
Ugaritic t d t 
Hebrew w /$/ 1 /z/ N /s/ 
Aramaic n /t/ 1 /d/ D /t/ 
Arabic eu 3 /d/ 4 [zl 
Epigraphic South Arabian t d Z 
Geez / Ethiopic s Z S 


Note: In Epigraphic South Arabian, Proto-Semitic *£'? became an interdental 
emphatic (cf. R. Stempel 1999:46—50; Lipinski 1997:117—122; Kogan— 
Korotayev 1997:222). This is transcribed as both /z/ and /t/ in the literature. 


In the other branches of Afrasian, palato-alveolar affricates, dentals, and palatalized 
alveolar stops correspond to Proto-Semitic *£», *g», *t’’. The correspondences from 
all branches of Afrasian can more effectively be explained by setting up a series of 
palatalized alveolar stops for the Afrasian parent language than by setting up a 
series of palato-alveolar affricates (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1304) — note that, in 
addition to Proto-Semitic, such a reconstruction is strongly supported by Proto- 
Southern Cushitic. On this basis, in addition to other evidence, Ehret (1995:251) 
favors such an interpretation as well — Ehret writes *c, *j, *c’ (= *t», *dY, *t’Y). 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36—39, 1992:16—22 and 36— 
55; Ehret 1995:251— 254; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xix; Takacs 2011a:98): 


Proto-A frasian *ty *dy *ty 
Proto-Semitic *ty *dy *Üy 
Ancient Egyptian t= d^ d^ 
Proto-Berber *s *7 *d *z 
Proto-East Cushitic *t *d *d, 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *ty *dy SEN 
Proto-Chadic *é dici mC) 


7.7, SIBILANTS 


The Semitic sibilants have been the subject of much controversy (cf. especially 
Beeston 1962:222—231; Buccellati 1997b:18—22; Faber 1981:233—262; 
Murtonen 1966:135—150). Though there are many points of agreement among 
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Semiticists, there is still no consensus on the number of sibilants to be reconstructed 
for Proto-Semitic. The sibilants remain one of the most perplexing problems in both 
Semitic and Afrasian comparative phonology. 

According to the traditional reconstruction, Proto-Semitic is assumed to have 
had the following sibilants (cf. Moscati 1964:33—37; Lipinski 1997:122—129): *s, 
*z, *s, *§, and *s, to which Diakonoff (1965:21) tried to add *s. *s and *š merged 
into s in Classical Arabic (cf. Moscati 1964:36; Lipinski 1997:124) and Ethiopian 
Semitic (cf. Moscati 1964:37, §8.37; Lipiński 1997:125—126). However, š has 
reappeared in modern Arabic dialects and modern Ethiopian Semitic languages 
through secondary developments (cf. Lipiński 1997:125—126). 

As noted in the discussion of the dental affricates, it seems fairly certain that 
the traditional *s, *z, and *s are to be at least partially reinterpreted as the dental 
affricates *c, *3, and *c’, respectively, at the Proto-Semitic level. 

Next, following Martinet (1975[1953]:253), *s is to be reinterpreted as a 
voiceless lateralized affricate *t¢ (see also Steiner 1977, though Steiner prefers a 
fricative lateral *¢ over an affricate). 

Finally, it may be noted that Diakonoff's (1965:21) attempt to reconstruct an 
additional sibilant for Proto-Semitic, which he writes *s, has received little support 
from fellow Semiticists. Diakonoff set up this sibilant on a purely theoretical basis, 
noting that it was not preserved in any of the Afrasian daughter languages, with the 
possible exception of the most ancient stage of Old Akkadian, where it is alleged to 
have become 5 [$]. 

Semitic correspondences (cf. O'Leary 1923:53; Gray 1934:11; Moscati 1964: 
44—45; R. Stempel 1999:51— 56; Kogan 2011a:55): 


Proto-Semitic *s *z es) *sy 
Akkadian S Z S 8 
Ugaritic S Z S š 
Hebrew D /s/ 3 /z/ N /s/ w /s/ 
Aramaic D /s/ 3 /z/ N /s/ w /s/ 
Arabic vu» /s/ 3/z/ ua /s/ œ /s/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian s3 Z S s! 
Geez / Ethiopic S Z S S 


Certain correspondences between Semitic and the other branches of Afrasian 
indicate that, at the very least, the sibilants *s and *s" are to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afrasian, and these are the two sibilants reconstructed by Diakonoff (1988:34 
and 1992:6), though he writes *s instead of *s’. Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi), on the 
other hand, reconstruct only *s for Proto-Afrasian, while Ehret (1995:120—124 and 
251—253) reconstructs the most complete set: *s, *z, *s’, and *s. The following 
correspondences are based primarily upon Ehret's work, though I disagree with him 
concerning the Semitic reflexes, and I write *s” for his *$ — these are all very, very 
tentative: 
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Proto-Afrasian *s *z *g *sy 
Proto-Semitic *g M7. *g *sYy 
Ancient Egyptian sÎ zs ? Sasi 
Proto-Berber *s *7 *7 *s 
Proto-East Cushitic *s *7 ? *s 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *g *7 ko *$ 
Proto-Chadic *s ? *g *g 


7.8. FRICATIVE LATERALS/LATERALIZED AFFRICATES 


The Modern South Arabian languages contain the fricative laterals 5 and Z, that is, 
A/ and /ķ/, respectively (cf. Johnstone 1975:7, 82.1.3; Steiner 1977:20). The 
voiceless fricative lateral s corresponds to sibilants in the other Semitic languages 
(excluding Hebrew, for the moment): Mehri, Jibbali (formerly called Sheri), 
Harsüsi, Soqotri s, Epigraphic South Arabian s? ($) = Akkadian š, Ugaritic š, 
Aramaic s, Arabic š, Geez (Classical Ethiopic) š. In Hebrew, however, a special 
character, adapted from šin (W) and transliterated as s (W), appears in words whose 
cognates in the South Arabian languages contain fricative laterals (cf. Moscati 
1964:33—34, §8.29). The evidence of Hebrew, coupled with that of the South 
Arabian languages, makes it seem likely that Proto-Semitic contained the voiceless 
lateralized affricate *:? (cf. Martinet 1975[1953]:253). Cantineau (1952:84—87), 
Kogan (201 1a:71—80), and Steiner (1977:155—156), however, would rather posit 
a voiceless fricative lateral *4 for Proto-Semitic. R. Stempel (1999:60) notes that 
either *¢ or */7 can be reconstructed. I prefer lateralized affricates to fricative 
laterals because the former provide a better basis for comparison with cognates in 
other Afrasian languages. 

The original pronunciation of the Arabic sound transliterated as d (U4) can be 
determined by the testimony of the native grammarians (cf. Cantineau 1952:84; 
Steiner 1977:57— 967) and from the evidence of loanwords in other languages (cf. 
Steiner 1977:68—91). In all probability, this sound was originally a voiced 
emphatic fricative lateral (cf. Cantineau 1952:84; Steiner 1977:64— 65). This sound 
can be derived from either an earlier glottalized lateralized affricate *tł’ (cf. 
Cantineau 1952:84—86, who writes *//;; D. Cohen 1968:1304—1305, who writes 
*tl’; Martinet 1975[1953]:253, who writes *¢/’; R. Stempel 1999:60) or an earlier 
glottalized fricative lateral *?’ (cf. Steiner 1977:155—156; Kogan 2011a:71— 80). 
Either reconstruction can also account for the developments found in the other 
Semitic daughter languages. In Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew, Proto-Semitic */7 ' 
has the same reflex as *c’, namely, s. As for the Modern South Arabian languages, 
it is represented by a lateralized dental emphatic in Soqotri, while in Mehri, 
Harsüsi, and Jibbali, it is represented by a lateralized interdental fricative emphatic 
(transcribed d). In Geez, its reflex is generally transcribed as d, though the 
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traditional pronunciation is identical to that of s (cf. Lambdin 1978:4). The Aramaic 
developments are problematic: in the most ancient texts, Proto-Semitic *7¢’ is 
represented by q, while, in later texts, it is represented by ©. For discussion of this 
problem and proposed solutions, cf. Cantineau (1952:86) and Steiner (1977:38— 
41). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—44; Lipinski 1997:129—132; 
R. Stempel 1999:56—60; Kogan 201 1a:55): 


Proto-Semitic *¢ or *tt *P or *t? 
Akkadian 8 S 
Ugaritic š S 
Hebrew Ù /$/ N /s/ 
Aramaic d /s/ DIS. 
Arabic cà /š/ o2 /d/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian s2 d 
Geez / Ethiopic š d 


According to D. Cohen (1968:1304—1305), voiceless and glottalized lateralized 
affricates should also be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1992:6 and 
15—21) tentatively reconstructs the fricative lateral *4, which he writes *$, and the 
voiceless and glottalized lateralized affricates *t¢ and *:2', which he writes *¢ and 
*6, respectively. Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi) reconstruct the same set as Diakonoff. 
Ehret (1995:390— 395) reconstructs the voiceless fricative lateral *Z, the voiced 
lateralized affricate *d5, which he writes *d/, and the glottalized lateralized 
affricate *(2", which he writes *tl’. Takacs (2011a:32—33) reconstructs *$, *é, and 
*¢ but notes that the evidence for the first two is at present scanty. 

Orél—Stolbova (1995:xix) give the following correspondences (their transcrip- 
tion has been changed to conform with the transcription used in this book): 


Proto-Afrasian ME: *td HF 
Proto-Semitic " *td *tp 
Ancient Egyptian š= š = d^ 
Proto-Berber *g *c te 

Proto-East Cushitic *s *s *§ *c 

Proto-Southern Cushitic " *td (2) *u 
Proto-Chadic "M *td *"u 


Note: Ehret (1980:37) reconstructs *£ and *7¢’, which he writes *¢ and *//, for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic. 


Ehret (1995:394) gives the following correspondences (as in the preceding table, 
Ehret's transcription has been changed): 
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Proto-Afrasian *4 *db HF 
Proto-Semitic re *dB *u 
Ancient Egyptian i d^ tes 
Proto-Cushitic "d *dB *tp 
Proto-Chadic "d *dB *u 
Proto-Omotic zall *d *d 


7.9. GUTTURALS 


Proto-Semitic had only a single guttural series, namely, the velars *k, *g, and *k’ 
(sometimes transcribed *g, sometimes *k). In Hebrew and Aramaic, /k/ and /g/ have 
the non-phonemic allophones /y/ and /y/, respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:26—27, 
$8.10; O'Leary 1923:52). Proto-Semitic *g has become g [dz] (sometimes 
transcribed j) in Classical Arabic (cf. Moscati 1964:38, $8.42; Lipinski 1997:138) 
— this is a context-free development and is considered the standard pronunciation, 
though g is retained unchanged in some Arabic dialects (cf. Martinet 1975 
[1959]:243—245; Moscati 1964:38, $8.42). Secondary palatalization of the velars 
is a common innovation in modern Arabic dialects, in modern South Arabian 
languages, and in Ethiopian Semitic (cf. Lipiński 1997:138—139). In the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, a series of labiovelars has developed alongside the plain 
velars (cf. Moscati 1964:38, §8.43; Lipiński 1997:139). The labiovelars are a 
secondary development and do not go back to Proto-Semitic. There are several 
other notable secondary developments for this series (cf. Lipiński 1997:137—140, 
Moscati 1964:37—38, and O’Leary 1923:49—53 for details). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:44; Gray 1934:10; Lipinski 1997: 
137—140; R. Stempel 1999:44; Kogan 201 1a:55): 


Proto-Semitic *k *g *k 
Akkadian k g k 
Ugaritic k g k 
Hebrew 2 /k/ 3 /g/ p 
Aramaic > /k/ 2 /g/ p 
Arabic A/k/ c /3/ à /k/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian k g k 
Geez / Ethiopic k g k 


A series of velar stops should also be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian (cf. M. 
Cohen 1947:111—128; Diakonoff 1992:6 and 22—25; Ehret 1995:174—178; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:xvi). Both secondary palatalization of the velars as well as a 
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tendency toward fricative pronunciation are widespread developments in the 
Afrasian daughter languages. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Ehret 1995:174—178; Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
xvii—xix; Takacs 201 1a:98): 


Proto-Afrasian *k *g *p 
Proto-Semitic *k *g *k? 
Ancient Egyptian ka gu qA 
Proto-Berber *y *-Kkk- *g *k 
Proto-East Cushitic *k *g *k’ 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *k *g udi 
Proto-Chadic *k *g udi 


In some cases, sibilants in the Semitic languages correspond to affricates in 
Egyptian and to gutturals in the Cushitic languages (cf. Vergote 1971:44), a good 
example being: 


Semitic: Arabic suba*, ?isba* ‘finger, toe’; Sabaean ?sb° ‘finger’; Ugaritic (pl.) 
usb*t ‘fingers’; Hebrew ?egba^ [VINN] ‘finger, toe’; Imperial Aramaic (sg. 
abs.) sb® ‘finger’, (pl. abs.) ?sb*n ‘fingers’; Aramaic sifCa ‘finger, toe’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?asba°(a)t [Ax Nót] ‘finger, toe’; Tigrinya ?asaba° ‘finger, toe’; 


= Egyptian db* ‘finger’; Coptic teebe [THnBe] ‘finger, digit’; 


= Berber: Tamazight adad ‘finger’; Siwa dad ‘finger’; Ghadames dad, tad 
‘finger’; Mzab dad ‘finger’; Tuareg adad ‘finger’; Kabyle adad ‘finger’; 


= Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic *k’ub- ‘finger’ > Sidamo (pl.) kubbe ‘fingers’; 
Hadiyya k’uba?a ‘ring, finger-ring’; Yaaku qop-e ‘finger’. 


Examples such as this can be accounted for by reconstructing a series of palatalized 
velars for Proto-North Erythraean, which Ehret (1995:489—490) sets up as the 
ancestor of Proto-Chadic, Proto-Semitic, Pre-Egyptian, and Proto-Berber. The 
palatalized velars arose through the palatalization of plain velars before *i and *u: 
*ki/*ku, *gi/*gu, *k'il*k'u > *k», *g», *k’y. In Proto-Semitic, this series developed 
into dental affricates: *&X, *gY, *k'Y > *cy, *«», *c'y > *c, *3, *c' These newly- 
formed dental affricates then merged completely with the previously-existing dental 
affricates, and the subsequent development of these two series was identical. In 
Egyptian, on the other hand, the palatalized velars merged with the palatalized 
alveolars: *&», *g», *k’) > *p, *dv, *t'» > t, d, d (cf. Loprieno 1997:435). The 
Chadic developments are uncertain. However, Newman (1977:9 and 11) 
reconstructs a series of palatalized velars for Proto-Chadic, which he writes *k” and 
*g/ (Newman does not reconstruct a glottalized member). If these sounds are not 
due to secondary developments within Chadic itself, it may be that the original 
palatalized velars of Proto-North Erythraean were preserved in Proto-Chadic. 
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Afrasian correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian *ki/*ku *gi/*gu *kpy*ku 
Proto-Semitic *c +z *c* 
Ancient Egyptian tes d^ d^ 
Proto-Berber *t (2) *d (?) *t (7) 
Proto-East Cushitic *k *g tk 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *k *g *k? 
Proto-Chadic *ky (7) *gY (7) *k’Y (2) 


In addition to the correspondences that make it seem likely that Proto-Afrasian had 
a series of plain velars, there are still other correspondences that point to the 
existence of a series of labiovelars in Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1303; M. 
Cohen 1947:129—130; Diakonoff 1988:34 and 1992:6, 22—29; Ehret 1995:174— 
178): *k, *gv, and *k’w. Although the labiovelars were lost in the Semitic branch, 
having merged with the plain velars, their former presence can be ascertained by the 
fact that, in primary nominal stems, they, along with the bilabials, caused a 
following earlier *a to be raised, backed, and rounded to *u (cf. Diakonoff 
1970:456 and 464, 1975:135 and 141): *kva, *g"o, *k’Wa > *ku, *gu, *k'u. The 
labiovelars were preserved in Proto-Southern Cushitic (cf. Ehret 1980:23—36) and 
Proto-Chadic (cf. Newman 1977:11). 
Afrasian correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian *kw *ow *w 
Proto-Semitic *k *g ui di 
Ancient Egyptian ka gu qA 
Proto-Berber *k *g *k 
Proto-East Cushitic *k *g *Kkp 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *kw *ow *k?w 
Proto-Chadic *kw *ow *k?w 


Proto-Afrasian may also have had a series of postvelars (*q, *c, *q’). 


7.10. GLIDES AND LIQUIDS 


There can be no question that Proto-Semitic had *w, *y, */, and *r. The liquids are 
well preserved in the Semitic daughter languages, but the glides are subject to 
various modifications: In later Akkadian, the glides were lost initially (cf. Moscati 
1964:45—46, §8.63; O’Leary 1923:66—67), while in Ugaritic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic, initial *w mostly became y (cf. Gray 1934:19, §27; Moscati 1964:46, 
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§8.64; O’Leary 1923:65—67) — such a development also occurs sporadically in 
ancient South Arabian dialects. 
Semitic correspondences (cf. Kogan 201 14:55): 


Proto-Semitic *w *y *] *r 
Akkadian Ø yO l r 
Ugaritic wy y 1 r 
Hebrew wl ^ /y/ ` /y/ 5 /l/ ? Al 
Aramaic wl ^ /y/ ` /y/ 5 /V/ ? Al 
Arabic 3 /w/ TL J/V/ o/t/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian wy y 1 r 
Geez / Ethiopic wW y 1 r 


The glides *w and *y and the liquids */ and *r are also to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1992:6 and 32—35; Ehret 1995:390—395 and 452; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:xx). 

The Ancient Egyptian developments require special comment. Egyptian did not 
have separate signs for /l/. There can be no doubt, however, that /l/ existed as an 
independent phonemic entity since it occurs as such in the later Coptic. In Egyptian, 
/V was written with the signs «n», <r>, 3>, and <i> (< *li-, *lu- [cf. Diakonoff 
1974:595]) (cf. Loprieno 1995:33, note c; Peust 1999:127—132; Vergote 1973.Ib: 
26). *r became <3> in Egyptian when it occurred at the end of an accented syllable 
before a following consonant or before pause. Similar developments can be 
observed for f, d, and n. In some instances, y represents either an earlier glottal stop 
or an earlier w. 

Newman (1977) does not reconstruct */ for Proto-Chadic, but the evidence 
presented by Jungraithmayr—Shimuzu (1981) and Jungraithmayr—lbriszimow 
(1994) make it clear that */ must have existed. Both Ehret (1995:393— 394) and 
Orél—Stolbova (1995:xx) reconstruct */ for Proto-Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Ehret 1995:390—395 and 452; Orél—Stolbova 
1995:xx; Diakonoff 1965:27— 28): 


*] *r 
*] *r 
| nmr Pid | r2? 


Proto-Afrasian *w *y 
y 
y 
Proto-Berber *w *y *] *r 
y 
y 
y 


Proto-Semitic *w m 


Ancient Egyptian we il 


Proto-East Cushitic *w * | "ij 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *w * *l M 
Proto-Chadic *w * *| "p 
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7.11. GLOTTAL STOP AND GLOTTAL, VELAR, AND 
PHARYNGEAL FRICATIVES 


Proto-Semitic is usually assumed to have had a glottal stop, a glottal fricative, 
voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives, and voiceless and voiced velar 
fricatives: *2, *h, *h, *£, *x, *y (traditionally written *’, *h, *h, *', *h, *g, 
respectively). In Akkadian, *?, *h, *h, *£, and *y (but not *x [traditional *A]) 
merged into ? /?/ initially. The former presence of * and *f and sometimes of *y 
and *h as well can be determined by the fact that they changed a contiguous a to e 
(cf. Moscati 1964:38—39, 88.45, and 41—42, $8.54). These same sounds were 
completely lost medially between a preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic 
in Akkadian. This change caused the vowel to be lengthened (the following 
examples are from Couvreur 1937:288— 289): 


1. Akkadian *ra?su > rdsu (later ré’u) ‘head’; Hebrew rō?š [WN] ‘head’; 
Aramaic resa ‘head’; Phoenician r?s ‘head’; Arabic ra?s ‘head’; Epigraphic 
South Arabian r?s ‘head’; Sheri / Jibbali réi/rés ‘head’; Soqotri riy ‘head’; 
Ugaritic ris ‘head’; Geez / Ethiopic ra?as ‘head’ [Chù]; Tigrinya ra?si ‘head’; 
Tigre rá?as ‘head’; Amharic ras ‘head’. Cf. Militarév 2011:75, no. 38. 

2. Akkadian *rahmu > *rehmu > *re?mu > rému ‘grace, mercy’; Hebrew rahüm 
[0m] ‘compassionate’; Arabic rahima ‘to have mercy, compassion’, rahma 
‘pity, compassion’; Sheri / Jibbali rahdm ‘to be kind’; Mehri rahdm ‘to be kind 
to someone’; Harsüsi reham ‘to pity’; Ugaritic rhm ‘to be kind’; Tigre ráhama 
‘to have pity on’ (Arabic loan). 

3. Akkadian *ba°lu > *beClu > *be?lu > bélu ‘owner, lord’; Hebrew ba°al [ova] 
‘lord, owner’; Ugaritic 5*7 ‘owner of the house’; Arabic bafl ‘husband, master, 
owner’; Epigraphic South Arabian b°/ ‘master, owner’; Harsüsi bal ‘master, 
lord’; Mehri bal ‘owner, possessor’; Sheri / Jibbali baal ‘person owning’; 
Soqotri bafl ‘master, lord’; Geez / Ethiopic ba°al [NGA] ‘owner, master’; Tigre 
bá*al ‘master’; Tigrinya baal, ba*al ‘master’; Amharic bal ‘master’. 


A similar phenomenon occurs in Classical Arabic, where, according to the native 
grammarians, as well as in the traditional reading of the Qur'an, ? is weakened and 
even lost with compensatory vowel lengthening when the loss takes place between 
a preceding short vowel and a following consonant (cf. Cantineau 1960:79— 80). 
Likewise in modern Arabic dialects, where original ? is often replaced by w, y, or 
by compensatory vowel lengthening (cf. Kaye—Rosenhouse 1997:277). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic, *f and *y have merged into © /¢/, and *f and *x have 
merged into h /h/ (cf. Lipinski 1997:145—146; Moscati 1964:40, §8.49; R. Stempel 
1999:62—63; Rendsburg 1997:74). 

In the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, *f and *y have merged into * /4/, and the 
same change can be observed in Soqotri and several modern Arabic dialects (cf. 
Lipiński 1997:147—148). In Tigre and Tigrinya, A and / have merged into h, while 
all of the earlier laryngeal and pharyngeal fricatives tend to be lost in South 
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Ethiopic. On the other hand, ?, ^, and h are preserved in Harari, Argobba, and 
several dialects of Gurage under certain conditions (cf. Lipinski 1997:148). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:44—45; Lipiński 1997:141—150; 
R. Stempel 1999:60—63; Gray 1934:10 and 19; Buccellati 1997b:18): 


Proto-Semitic *) *h *h *Ç *x, *y 
Akkadian ? Ø ? Ø ? Ø ? Ø h ? Ø 
Ugaritic ait h h C h g 
Hebrew NP | n/b/ | n// | DA | n// | Y // 
Aramaic N /?/ iT /h/ n /h/ y // n /h/ y // 
Arabic V/9/ ə /h/ chh/ | &/ | ¿h | &lg 
Epigraphic South Arabian 7 h h £ h & 
Geez / Ethiopic ? h h h 


Opinions differ as to how many of these sounds are to be reconstructed for Proto- 
Afrasian. Indeed, the correspondences adduced to support the reconstruction of 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives in Proto-Afrasian are controversial, and in 
some cases, it can be shown that secondary developments have led to the 
appearance of these sounds in the daughter languages. Moreover, some examples of 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives are considered by some specialists to be 
reflexes of earlier postvelars. Finally, there is some confusion among the reflexes 
found in the daughter languages. Nonetheless, it seems that *?, *h, *h, *£, *x, *y 
need to be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Labialized varieties of these sounds 
may also have existed (cf. Diakonoff 1975:142). These sounds were generally 
preserved in the earlier stages of the Afrasian daughter languages, the main 
exceptions being Berber, where they seem to have been mostly lost, and Chadic, 
where they were partially lost. In the course of its history, Egyptian also reduced 
and/or modified these sounds, similar to what is found in several modern Semitic 
languages (cf. Vergote 1973.Ib:28; Loprieno 1995:41—46; Greenberg 1969). For 
discussion, correspondences, and examples, cf. Diakonoff 1992:25—29 (for the 
velar fricatives) and 29—32 (for *?, *h, */i, *£); Ehret 1995:174—178 (for the velar 
fricatives) and 338—340 (for *?, *h, *h, *£); Orél—Stolbova 1995:xx (Orél— 
Stolbova reconstruct *?, *h, *h, *€, *x, *y, *q, and *q' for Proto-Afrasian). 
Afrasian correspondences (cf. Takacs 20112:98): 


Proto-Afrasian *? *h *h *¢ aX *y 
Proto-Semitic ut *h *h *¢ *Xx *y 
Ancient Egyptian 3 Nif | hm hi C  hehe| f 
Proto-Berber Ø *h *h *h *y *h 
Proto-East Cushitic *? *h *h *¢ *h *¢ 
Proto-Southern Cushitic its *h *h pit *Xx 
Proto-Chadic *h *h 
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Note: The Berber reflexes are based upon Takacs 201 la. 


7.12. VOWELS 


Six vowels are traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic (cf. Bergstrásser 1928:5 
and 1983:5; Kogan 2005 and 2011a:119—124; Lipinski 1997:152—165; Moscati 
1964:46, $8.66; O'Leary 1923:91—119; Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:44, 141— 
151, and 1916:54, 67—70; R. Stempel 1999:31—4): 


=i 
c 


i u 


Proto-Semitic is also assumed to have had sequences of *a plus *y and *a plus *w 
(cf. Moscati 1964:54, §8.97). The oldest Egyptian (cf. Callender 1975:8—9; 
Gardiner 1957:428—433; Loprieno 1995:35 and 1997:440; Vergote 1973.Ib:39) 
and Common Berber (cf. Prasse 1975:223) probably had vowel systems identical to 
that traditionally posited for Proto-Semitic, though modern Berber languages are 
quite diverse in their vowel systems (cf. Kossmann 2012:28—33). Ancient 
Egyptian may have had a schwa-like vowel (9) as well. As noted by Ehret (1995:55 
— details are given on pp. 60—66), Semitic, Berber, Egyptian, and Chadic have 
substantially reduced the vowel system inherited from Proto-Afrasian. 

The problems of vocalic patterning — within the larger context of root 
structure patterning in Proto-Semitic — have been thoroughly investigated by 
Diakonoff (1970:453—480, 1975:133—151, and 1992:65—97). According to 
Diakonoff, in non-derivative nominal stems, the vocalic patterning differs from that 
posited for Proto-Semitic as a whole: 


1. There were no original long vowels in non-derivative nominal stems in Proto- 
Semitic. 

2. The vowel *u seems to be in allophonic alternation with the vowel *; in non- 
derivative nominal stems in Proto-Semitic, being found mainly before or after 
the bilabials *p, *b, and *m, after the gutturals *k, *g, and *k’ (when from 
earlier *k”, *g", and *k""), and occasionally also after the glottal stop *? 
(perhaps from earlier *?” ?). This point leads Diakonoff to suggest that *; and 
*y are to be derived from an earlier common vocalic entity, which he writes *a. 
Diakonoff also notes that unstressed *a could appear as either *a or *i in the 
Semitic daughter languages. 

3. Ifa non-derivative nominal stem has the shape *C,VC,C;, then either C; or C; 
is *2, *w, *y, *m, *n, *], *r. If it is *C, that is one of these phonemes, then the 
vowel is *a. This leads Diakonoff to posit syllabic resonants similar to those 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian. This view is 
particularly controversial and 1s not widely accepted — it is rejected by Ehret 
(1995:16), for example. 
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Diakonoff then continues by discussing the ramifications of his theories, including 
the patterning in verbal stems. See also Kogan 2005. 
According to Sasse (1979:5), Proto-East Cushitic had the following ten vowels: 


Ehret (1980:38) reconstructs fourteen vowels for Proto-Southern Cushitic. Ehret 
notes, however, that this system may have developed from an earlier six vowel 
system similar to that traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. 


i i u I E WU 
e A O e a O 
a a 


Newman (1977:11) assumes that Proto-Chadic had, at most, four phonemic vowels: 


i u 


On the basis of a comparison of the vowel systems reconstructed for the various 
Afrasian daughter languages, it would appear that a vowel system identical to that 
traditionally posited for Proto-Semitic is to be posited for Proto-Afrasian as well, at 
least for the period of development existing immediately prior to the emergence of 
the individual Afrasian daughter languages. Such a reconstruction has indeed been 
proposed by a number of scholars. However, when the vocalic patterning is 
subjected to careful analysis, it becomes clear that a reconstruction modeled after 
that of Proto-Semitic does not represent the original state. 

In a series of articles published in Bonpoce Msoikosnanua (Voprosy 
Jazykoznanija) in 1988 and 1990, respectively, Vladimir Orél and Olga Stolbova 
analyzed vowel correspondences in non-derivative nominal stems in West Chadic, 
Semitic, and Proto-Coptic. They also noted that the original vocalism of verbs is 
represented by West Chadic and Arabic imperfectives. Their analysis led them to 
reconstruct six vowels for Proto-Afrasian: *a, *e, *i, *o, *u, and *ü. Orél— 
Stolbova base their reconstruction upon the following correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian *a *e *; *o *u *ü 
Proto-Semitic *a *j *j *u *u *a *j 
Proto-West Chadic *a *ya *i *wa *u *u 
Proto-Coptic *a *o *e Koti *e *u *o *i 
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This reconstruction is repeated by Orél—Stolbova in their comparative dictionary 
(cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:xxi—xxiv). 

Ehret (1995:61) reconstructs four vowels for Pre-Proto-Semitic: *a, *a, *i, and 
*u, which later collapsed into *a ~ *a in Proto-Semitic proper. This is essentially 
the position taken by Diakonoff. Ehret claims that long vowels are not required at 
the Proto-Semitic level and that the long vowels found in the Semitic daughter 
languages are due to developments specific to each language. He sees the Proto- 
Semitic system as due to an innovation in which an earlier, more complicated 
system has been substantially reduced. Ehret also accepts Newman’s (1977:11) 
view that Proto-Chadic had a four-vowel system: *a, *a, *i, and *u. Ehret 
(1995:55—67) reconstructs a system of ten vowels — five long and five short — 
for Proto-Afrasian: *a, *aa, *e, *ee, *i, *ii, *o, *oo, *u, *uu. It may be noted here 
that the system proposed by Ehret is more natural from a typological perspective 
than that proposed by Orél—Stolbova. Ehret (1995:67) bases his reconstruction 
upon the following correspondences: 


Proto- *a | *aa | *e | *ee *i *ji *o | *oo | *u | *uu 


Proto-Semitic *q *q *q *9 *9 *9 *a *3 *3 *9 


Pre-Egyptian *a | *a | *a *i *i *i *a *i *i *u 


Proto-Cushitic | *a | *aa | *e | *ee *i *ji *o | *oo | *u | *uu 


Proto-North *a | *a: *e | *e: *e *j: *o | *o: | *o | *u: 
Omotic *j *j *u *u 
Proto-Chadic *a *a *a *5 *9 *j *a *9 *9 *u 


Though it is Ehret's views on the vowels that are followed in this book (for both 
Proto-Semitic and Proto-Afrasian), it must be cautioned that much work still needs 
to be done here. 

The Pre-Proto-Afrasian vowel system may be reconstructed as follows: 


Vowels: 1 (^e) u (^ 0) 
e o 
(a~)a 
Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (oy ~) ay 
iw (~ ew) uw (~ ow) ew ow (ow ~) aw 


This is identical to the vowel systems reconstructed for Pre-Proto-Indo-European 
and Pre-Proto-Kartvelian. In Proto-Afrasian, *a was rephonemicized as *i or *u, 
depending upon the environment, and long vowels came into being. 

The Proto-Afrasian vowels were subject to ablaut alternations that cannot be 
precisely defined at the present time. 
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7.13. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN AFRASIAN 


There has been much discussion, some of it rather heated, concerning root structure 
patterning within Afrasian. Until fairly recently, there was strong resistance to look 
objectively at the data from all of the branches of the Afrasian language family, far 
too much emphasis being placed on the importance of the Semitic branch alone, 
which was often uncritically taken to represent the original state of affairs. 

In the Semitic branch, the vast majority of roots are triconsonantal. It is certain, 
however, that at one time there were more biconsonantal roots and that the 
triconsonantal system has been greatly expanded in Semitic at the expense of roots 
with other than three consonants (cf. Moscati 1964:72—75; Ullendorf 1958:69— 
72; Militarév 2005). In particular, we may note Diakonoff's (1984:1—2) comments 
on Afrasian root structure patterning: 


The latest argument which has recently been advanced in favour of retaining 
the term ‘Hamitic’ was, as far as I know, the supposed fact that the Hamitic 
roots are mainly biconsonantal while those of Semitic are triconsonantal. Our 
work on the Comparative Historical Vocabulary of Afrasian (CHVA) has 
shown without a shadow of doubt that this is wrong. The Common Afrasian 
roots were in principle biconsonantal; most of them have been extended to a 
triconsonantal status either by reduplicating the second consonant of the root or 
by adding a real or fictitious ‘weak’ consonant (forming either mediae infirmae 
or fertiae infirmae roots); the choice between the formation of a secundae 
geminatae, a mediae infirmae or a tertiae infirmae secondary stem is virtually 
non-predictable (i.e. these types of the root are allomorphic at the Proto- 
Afrasian level). An additional method of forming secondary roots is the one 
well known from Proto-Indo-European, viz., the adding of a suffixed (very 
rarely prefixed) consonant ‘complement’ to the root. In about 90% of the cases 
(at least in that part of the vocabulary which we have worked through) the so- 
called ‘three-consonantal roots’ can with a great certainty be derived from well 
attested biconsonantal roots plus a complement which is used to modify the 
main semantics of the biconsonantal roots. Note that the “biconsonantal cum 
complement’ roots are well attested not only in Semitic but also in Cushitic, 
Berber and Egyptian, and though they are somewhat more rare in Chadic and 
some of the Cushitic languages, the reason for this phenomenon is: (1) the loss 
of external inflection which later also caused losses in the final stem 
consonants and (2) the loss of a number of Proto-Semitic phonemes in Late 
Stage languages. 


In an article published in 1989, Christopher Ehret closes the case. Through careful 
analysis, fully supported by well-chosen examples from Arabic, Ehret demonstrates 
that the third consonantal elements of Semitic triconsonantal roots were originally 
suffixes, which, in the majority of cases examined by him, had served as verb 
extensions. In particular, he identifies and categorizes thirty-seven such extensions. 
In subsequent works (1995:15—54, 2003a, 2003b, and 20082), Ehret expands his 
investigation to encompass other branches of Afrasian. He concludes (1995:15): 
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The laying out of the comparative Afroasiatic data, undertaken in Chapter 5, 
shows that just two fundamental stem shapes can be reconstructed for proto- 
Afroasiatic, CVC and C(V), the latter having the possible alternative shape VC 
in verb roots. To the stem could be added any of a number of nominalizing 
suffixes of the form -(V)C- or any of a great variety of verb extensions of the 
shape -(V)C-. The evidence makes it probable that the underlying form of such 
suffixes was usually -C-, with the surfacing of a preceding vowel depending 
on, and its particular realization in different Afroasiatic subgroups predictable 
from, the syllable structure rules of the particular groups. (The particular 
outcomes of such processes will not be further argued here, but will be left to 
future studies.) Afroasiatic roots containing such suffixes are therefore given in 
Chapter 5 in the form *C,VC,Cs-, where C, represents the suffix. Two 
exceptions would have been the nominal suffixes *w and *y, which probably 
did have fixed vowel accompaniments and -VC shapes... 


Thus, the Proto-Afrasian root may be assumed to have had two forms, either *CV- 
or *CVC-. As in Pre-Proto-Indo-European, *CVC- could be extended by means of a 
suffix to form an inflectional stem: *CVC-(V)C-. Originally, these suffixes appear 
to have been utilized primarily as verb extensions. Depending upon when they 
became separated from the rest of the Afrasian speech community, each branch 
exploited to a different degree the patterning that was just beginning to develop in 
the Afrasian parent language, with Semitic carrying it to the farthest extreme. 

It thus emerges that the rules governing the structural patterning of roots and 
stems in the earliest stage of Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:42—56) are 
remarkably similar to what is posited for the earliest stage of Proto-Indo-European: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian. Therefore, 
every root began with a consonant. (It may be noted that Ehret [1995] assumes 
that roots could begin with vowels in Proto-Afrasian.) 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. There must also have been 
restrictions on permissible medial and final consonant clusters. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any 
consonant and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided with these two 
syllable types. 

4. A verb stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-(V)C-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Primary (that is, non-derivational) noun stems displayed similar patterning, 
though, unlike verb stems, they were originally characterized by stable 
vocalism. 


There were three fundamental stem types in Proto-Afrasian: (A) verb stems, (B) 
noun and adjective stems, and (C) pronoun and indeclinable stems. Pronoun and 
indeclinable stems could end in a vowel. Verb stems had to end in a consonant (it 
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may be noted that this is the stem patterning posited by Ehret [1980:45—47] for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic), while, at least according to Ehret (1995:15), noun and 
adjective stems were distinguished by an additional element, the so-called “terminal 
vowel”: 


The Omotic, Cushitic, and Chadic evidence conjoin in requiring the existence 
in PAA of an additional element in word formation, a terminal vowel (TV) in 
nouns and modifiers, the original function and meaning of which remain 
obscure. TVs have been subjected to comparative-historical investigation in 
only two groups of Afroasiatic languages. In Omotic they have no 
reconstructible function beyond their necessary attachment to singular noun 
stems in semantically predictable fashion. With the exception of Kafa, in which 
two TVs, -o and -e, have been grammaticalized respectively as masculine and 
feminine markers, they carry no grammatical or recognizable semantic load 
(Hayward 1987). In proto-Southern Cushitic, pairs of TVs formed a variety of 
singular-plural markers. Particular paired sets tended to go with either 
masculine or feminine nouns, but an individual TV on a singular noun 
generally gave no indication of the grammatical gender of that noun (Ehret 
1980:49—50). 

From these indicators it seems reasonable to conclude that TVs are fossils 
of a nominal morphology productive in pre-proto-A froasiatic and predating the 
rise of grammatical gender in the family. Having lost their original grammatical 
function, they have been reanalyzed as markers of the singular or sometimes, 
as in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural in nominals. In the 
Boreafrasian subgroup (Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber: see Chapter 6 for this 
classification), the TVs have generally been dropped entirely, leaving most 
nouns and adjectives as consonant-final words. 

The existence of TVs at early stages of Afroasiatic evolution obviates the 
need to reconstruct any syllabic consonants for PAA. The usual word structure 
of nouns and adjectives would have been *C,(VC,)(Cs)Vty, in which the only 
possible structures are CVC and CV and never just C. The presence of syllabic 
C in Boreafrasian languages can be understood as the natural outcome of 
vowel loss, whether word-internal or word-final, within that particular 
subgroup (as is also separately the case in a few modern Omotic languages, 
notably Bench and Maji where the same kind of sound change has 
independently been at work). 


The consonants carried the basic meaning of the stem in Proto-Semitic, while the 
vowels were used as internal grammatical morphemes: that is to say, grammatical 
categorization was partially achieved by means of fixed vocalic patterning, at least 
in verb stems (for more information, see Chapter 18, $18.2; see also Rubio 2004). 

It is thus now certain beyond any reasonable doubt that the third consonantal 
element of the Proto-Semitic root, be it in initial, medial, or final position, was 
simply not a part of the root, in the overwhelming majority of cases, at the Proto- 
Afrasian level and that the underlying basic Proto-Afrasian root structure patterning 
was biconsonantal (Ci-C2) (cf. Hecker 2007; Zaborski 1971). The mechanisms used 
to create new triconsonantal roots in Semitic are discussed by Militarév (2005). 
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7.14. PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL BRANCHES 


In this section, the phonological systems reconstructed for the proto-languages of 
the individual branches will be presented, beginning with Semitic. 


SEMITIC: The reconstruction of the Proto-Semitic phonological system has been 
discussed in detail in the preceding sections of this chapter. It may be summarized 
as follows (cf. Bergstrásser 1928:4; Bomhard 1988b; Brockelmann 1908—1913.I: 
41—44 and 1916:53— 54; Cantineau 1952; Gray 1934:8; Huehnergard 2004:142; 
Kogan 2011a:54; Moscati 1964:24; Rubin 2010:23; R. Stempel 1999:68): 


Labial | Palatalized Dental Velar | Glottal | Pharyngeal 
Stops p ty t k ? 
b dy d g 
ty t k 
Affricates c 
3 
e 
Fricatives S X h h 
Z y ¢ 
SY s 
Lateralized ¢ or tt 
1 
fort? 
Nasals m n 
Glides w y 
Tap/Trill É 
Notes: 


1l. The palatalized-alveolars are often reconstructed as interdentals, which are 
written with an underscore: *t (= *£), *d (= *q»), *t (— t”). 

2. The emphatics are commonly written with an underdot: *7 (= *£ Y), *£ (= *f?), 

*k (= *k’), while *k’ is sometimes written *q. 

*sX is usually written *š. 

4. The glottal stop, the glottal fricative, the voiceless and voiced velar fricatives, 
and the voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives are usually written as 
follows: *' (= 2), *h (= *h), *h (= *2), * (© *7), *h (= *h), ** C *6. 

5. The voiceless fricative lateral is usually written *s (= *#), while its emphatic 
counterpart is usually written *d (= *¢’), sometimes also *g. In Russian works, 
xg = 44, *§ = #4’, #6 = "HW. and *¢= *HP. 


U 


The Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic scripts and their standard transliterations are 
included in the tables of sound correspondences in the preceding sections and will 
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not be repeated here. The Ethiopian script was not included in those tables — it is 
as follows (cf. Lambdin 1978:8—9; Dillmann 1907:34—113; Daniels 1997b:39): 


Ca | Cai Ci | Ca | Ce | C, | Co Ca | Ci | Ci | Ca | Ce | C, | Co 
Co Co 
h ju |o |4 |7 |Z |v P | |o o |ala |* |o |? 
1 |^ Iœ A JA ^^ A fe fz Hu | |n |H H |H |B 
h |h|de/d.|Ah|d mic^jy |* e €& ?*|f £t 
m | o> | aœ | a, | a |) 92) P| Pid |e 5.|4 |^ | S| ke | 
š |æ |æ "L|" pp | ele |g |? tr |1|2 1" |? 
r |l *€*|6 el Cc [t |m|a|m. à m T |m 
s lA làa laja |& |à |^ Tp |à | A |8& |& |e 2 
k IP |R 4 2| |p |g |s [a ja |&. |8 |& EX |2 
bin e n a |n |t n [d jo |e $6 |9 |2 |o |2 
t t |E [E Dok lr 4 TE 49 6|9|497v&€& 
hn" |^ | à»25.0u& 02 |e ip |T *" t T|t|Tv* 7 
n 1 * Z 4 |£ 7 8 [KKE 49. ig |£ |4- 
? [A lá A |ala |A Aaj] jà |a 7r 
k |h ih jin |n nm m hn [k] wm heja 9 | 
w |o ja R |? |9$ joa |? |gv|' hm | | 2 |b 


EGYPTIAN: Here, I will just give the Egyptian hierogplyphs and their traditional 
transliteration, without further discussion (cf. J. Allen 2010:14; Gardiner 1957:27; 
Hannig 1995:XLV—XLVIL; Mercer 1961a:4; Peust 1999:48; Loprieno 1995:15): 


Hieroglyph Transliteration Hierogplyph Transliteration 
N 3 e b 
1 i = h 
q y — Z 
zm e l s 
$ Ww = š 
J b A q 
p = k 
Eon f is g 
N m a t 
E n s— t 
<> r e d 
ra h q d 
j h 


The Coptic alphabet is based upon Greek, with six additional letters borrowed from 
Demotic. It is as follows (cf. J. Allen 2013:12; Lambdin 1982:x; Loprieno 1995:25; 
Steindorff 1904:6—7; Till 1978:40): 
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a a H 6 N n T t 9 š 
B b e th x ks yoy u q f 
r g Le i o o $ ph 2 h 
^ d k k m p x kh x Š 
e e a l P r qd ps 6 č 
ZZ M m c s w oO t ti 


Semivowels and diphthongs (cf. Lambdin 1982:x1i—xiii): 


Al, AEI = ay 
ay (rarely aoy) = aw 

e1 (less commonly ee) = ey 

ey (rarely eoy) = ew 

HI = ey 

HY = ew 

IEI, EIEI = yi 

loy (rare) = iw 

O€I, OI = oy 

ooy = ow 

wi = oy 

Woy = ow 

oy! (rare) = uy, perhaps also wi 
oyoy (rare) = uw 


Kammerzell (1998:38) reconstructs the consonant system of Pre-Old Egyptian (ca. 
3000 BCE) as follows: 


cAh CAH CaH caH cah 

Nasals m n 
Laterals 1 
Trills r 
Glides W j 
Voiced Obstruents b d g G 

[s] 
Emphatic Obstruents Ü k? q? 

Dc] 
Voiceless Obstruents | p t [t] k q 

[ts] Lx] 

Sibilants $ f [h] 


Note: c 7 [-coronal]; C = [+coronal]; a = [-anterior]; A = [+anterior]; h = [-high]; H 
= [+high]. 
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BERBER: The Proto-Berber phonological system has not been reconstructed yet. 
The Ahaggar Tuareg consonant system may be taken as a representative example 
(cf. Kossmann 2012:23; Maddieson 1984:314): 


Labial | Dental | Palatal | Velar | Uvular | Pharyngeal 

Voiceless Stop t k 

tt kk qq 
Voiced f S (8) (x) 
Fricative ff SS (88) (xx) 
Voiced Stop b d gy 

bb dd gey 
Voiced (z) (Z) Y 
Fricative ZZ (ZZ) 
Pharyngealized 
Voiceless Stop tt 
Pharyngealized d 
Voiced Stop 
Pharyngealized Z 
Voiceless Fric. ZZ 
Nasal m n (n) 
mm nn (ny) 
Glide Ww y h 
(ww) (yy) (hh) 

Rhotic r 

IT 
Liquid 1 

Il 


The following vowels are found in Ayer Tuareg (cf. Kossmann 2012:28): 


i u 


© meo 


e o 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha has a much simpler system (cf. Kossmann 2012:28): 
i u 
Kosmann (2012:28) notes: “Berber languages differ considerably as to their vowel 


systems. Languages such as Tashelhiyt have only three phonemic vowels, while 
Tuareg and Ghadames Berber have a seven-vowel system.” 
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CUSHITIC: According to Ehret (1987, 1995, and 2008c), the Proto-Cushitic 
consonant system is to be reconstructed as follows (see Appleyard 2011:42, Table 


5.1, for a different reconstruction): 


b d dz dl g g" 
p t ts k kw 
p E ts’ tl’ e k’ kw’ 
f S 1 š x xW 
Z 
m n n n pn" (2) 
w Lr y 


h 


Sasse (1979:5) reconstructs the Proto-East Cushitic phonological system as follows 


(for sound correspondences, see Ehret 2012:115—119): 


Plain stops: voiceless: t k ? 
voiced: b d g 
Glottalized stops: d di k’ 
Fricative: voiceless: f s š (x7) h 
voiced: Z 
Liquids and nasals: m n 
1 
r 
Semivowels: w y 
Vowels: short: i e a o u 
long: ii ee aa 00 uu 


Note: Sasse writes d’ and d’, for d'and dj, respectively. 


Ehret (1980:37) reconstructs the Proto-Southern Cushitic consonant system 


(see also Takacs 2000): 
b d d dz l (d?) g 
p t t (ts?) ¢ ty k 
p Ld [d ts’ tl’ tY k 
f S r 8 x 
m n ny I 
mp nt nt Nts nj nty nk 
w y 

Notes: 


1. d, t, t’, and "¢ (Ehret writes q, f, t’, and "f) are retroflex. 
2. mp, "t, "t, "ts, "1. "ty "k, and "kV are prenasalized. 


ve) 


gw 
kw 
kw’ 
xw 
yw 
nkw 


thus 
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3. Labialization could not occur before back vowels in Proto-Southern Cushitic; it 
is only found before central and front vowels. 


Ehret (1980:38) reconstructs the following vowels for Proto-Southern Cushitic: 


cel 


u 
o 


© 

o > m 
O =i 

gi >I el 
ol 


Appleyard (2006:13) sets up the following table of consonant correspondences for 
Agaw (Central Cushitic): 


Proto-Agaw Bilin Xamtanga Kemant Awngl 
*f f f f f 
*b b b b b 
*m m m m m 
*t t- -r- t- -r- t- -y- t- -r-/-t- 
*d d d d d 
*n n n n n 
*s S S S S 
*7 d Z Z S 
*c š s’ š c 
*2 j Z j z/dz 
r š e š č 
*k k k/q/k’ k k 
*g g g g g 
*y n- 9- y n- <i) y 
*x -X- Ø Ø -Y- 
*kw kw kw kw kW/k 
“oY gv g” gY g"/g 
uid gv pw gv n"/ 
*XW -xW- -W- -W- -y"- 
*q k x- -q- x- Y- -q- 
TY -X- Ø + s 
*qw kw xW- -q"- xw y"- 
*yw -xW- -w- -yv- -yv- 
*] l l I l 
*r -T- -r-/-l- -I- -I- 
*w Ww Ww w W 
*y y y y y 
*? ? Ø Ø Ø 
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The Beja / Bedawye (= North Cushitic) phonological system is as follows (cf. 
Richard Hudson 1976:99; see also Almkvist 1881:37—45; Maddieson 1984:216; 
Ruhlen 1975:167): 


Labial | Dental | Palatal | Retro- Velar | Labio- | Glottal 
flex velar 
Stops t t k kw ? 
b d d g g” 

Affricates ki 

Fricatives f h 
Sibilants S 8 

Nasals m n 

Trill r 

Lateral 1 

Glides w y 

Vowels: i u 
e o 
a 


OMOTIC: Amha (2012:434) reconstructs the Proto-Omotic consonant system as 
follows (see also Bender 1988, 2000, and 2003:310): 


Bilabial | Alveolar | Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stops: voiceless p t k 
voiced b d- -g- 
glottalized Ud kK’ 
Fricatives: voiceless s š h- 
Affricates: voiceless -ts- -é- 
glottalized ts’ e 
Nasals m -n- 
Liquids -l-, -r- 
Glides Ww y- 
Vowels: ieaou 
Notes: 


1. The vowels *e and *u do not occur word-initially. 
2. According to Bender (2003:310), *aa and *uu are the only long vowels that 
can be reconstructed for Proto-Omotic. 


CHADIC: According to Newman (1977:9), the consonantal inventory of Proto- 
Chadic can be reconstructed as follows: 
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p t c k ky kw 
b d j g g g" 
6 d J 
f s (sh x xy Xv 
Z 
$ 
m n 
hl 
Tr 
w y 


Notes: 

l. /e/=/t9/; 4/ = /dy/; P J/ = /dY/; /sh/ = /8/; /hl/ = AV. 

2. The exact phonetic value of /s/ is unclear. 

3. Newman does not reconstruct */l/ for Proto-Chadic, but Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow do. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow also reconstruct a velar ejective 
*/&K/ and a voiced fricative lateral */k/. For more information, see the table of 
sound correspondences in Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.]:X X—X XIX. 


As noted above, Newman (1977:11) reconstructs four vowels for Proto-Chadic: 


1 u 


7.15. SUBGROUPING 
The traditional subclassification of the Afrasian language family includes the 
following six branches: Semitic, Egyptian (now extinct), Berber, Cushitic, Omotic, 
and Chadic (cf. Rubin 2010:3; Katzner 1995:27—29; Hamed—Darlu 2003:80—82; 
Huehnergard 1992:155; Peust 2012). This may be illustrated by the following chart: 


Proto-Afrasian 


Semitic Egyptian Berber Cushitic Omotic Chadic 
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An alternative subclassification is suggested by Militarév (2009:96): 


1. North Afrasian (NAA) (first branching dated to the mid 9th mill. BCE): 
1.1. Semitic 
1.2. African North Afrasian (ANAA): 
1.2.1. Egyptian 
1.2.2. Chado-Berber: 
1.2.2.1. Berber-Canarian 
1.2.2.2. Chadic 
2. South Afrasian (SAA): 
2.1. Cushitic 
2.2. Omotic 


In his comparative Afrasian dictionary, Ehret (1995:489— 490), has proposed a 
more radical subclassification: 


I. Omotic: 
A. North Omotic 
B. South Omotic 


II. Erythraean: 
A. Cushitic: 
l. Beja/Bedawye 
2. Agaw 


3. East-South Cushitic: 
a. Eastern Cushitic 
b. Southern Cushitic 
B. North Erythraean: 


]. Chadic 

2. Boreafrasian: 
a. Egyptian 
b. Berber 


c. Semitic 


Fleming (2002b:39) adds Ongota to the above chart as a separate branch under 
Erythraean. 
Huehnegard (2004:140), on the other hand, takes a more cautious view: 


A number of morphological features indicate that Berber, Egyptian, and 
Semitic may constitute a North Afro-Asiatic subgroup. A connection between 
Berber and Chadic has also been suggested. Various other, more 
comprehensive subgroupings of the Afro-Asiatic branches have been proposed, 
but none has gained a consensus. 


Now, let us look at the individual branches. 
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SEMITIC: Rubin (2008 and 2010:3—21) presents the current understanding of the 
subgrouping of the Semitic branch, on the basis of the facts available to date. First, 
he recognizes a primary division between East and West Semitic. As he notes, this 
“division has remained relatively uncontroversial for more than a century”. East 
Semitic includes two sub-branches — Eblaite and Akkadian —, while West Semitic 
is divided into Central Semitic, Ethiopian, and Modern South Arabian. Rubin’s 
views are illustrated in the following chart (see also Faber 1997; Ruhlen 1987:323; 
Pereltsvaig 2012:96; Lipiński 1997:47—85; Kogan 2015; Groen 2015:5): 


Proto-Semitic 


a 


West Semitic East Semitic 


Ze E 


Eblaite Akkadian 


Modern South Arabian Central Semitic Ethiopian 


Pdl 


Arabic Sayhadic Northwest Semitic 
Ugaritic Canaanite Aramaic 


AN 


Hebrew Moabite Phoenician (Punic) 


EGYPTIAN: The Egyptian branch is represented by a single language throughout 
its long history of some five thousand years — roughly 3400 BCE to the sixteenth 
century CE. Though Egyptian is now extinct as a spoken language, the Bohairic 
dialect of Coptic is still used as the liturgical language of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church in Egypt. The following developmental stages are typically distinguished, 
together with their approximate dates (cf. Allen 2013:2—4; Loprieno 1995:5—8; 
Loprieno—Miiller 2012:102—104; Peust 1999:30): 


e Old Egyptian 3000 BCE to 2000 BCE 
e Middle Egyptian 2000 BCE to 1300 BCE 
e Late Egyptian 1300 BCE to 700 BCE 
e Demotic 700 BCE to 500 CE 

e Coptic 400 CE to 1400 CE 
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Note: Coptic was still spoken in isolated pockets until the sixteenth century CE (cf. 
Pereltsvaig 2012:296). 


BERBER: As noted by Kossmann (2012:18—20), the subgrouping of the Berber 
languages is extremely difficult, and no proposal made to date can be considered 
even close to definitive. Ruhlen (1987:320) gives the following subclassification: 


A. TGuanche: f Guanche 
B. TEast Numidian: TEast Numidian (7 Old Libyan) 
C. Berber proper: 


1. Eastern: 

Siwa 

Awjila-Sokna: Awjila, Sokna, Ghadames 
2. Tuareg: 


a. Northern: Tamahaq 
b. Southern: Tamazheq, Tamasheq 
Western: Zenaga 
4. Northern: 
a. Atlas: Shilha, Tamazight 
b. Kabyle: Kabyle 
c. Zenati: 
Shawiya, Tidikelt, Tuat, Riff, Ghmara, Tlemcen, Sheliff 
Basin 
i. Mzab-Wargla: Guara, Mzab, Wargla, Ghardaia, Tugurt 
ii. East Zenati: Tmagurt, Sened, Jerba, Tamezret, Taujjut, 
Zwara, Nefusi 


U 


Kossmann (2012:18) gets around the issue of subgrouping by giving a geographical 
distribution of the best known Berber languages and variants: 


MAURITANIA: Southwest: Zenaga; 

MOROCCO: Southwest: Tashelhiyt (also known as Chleuh, Shilha); 
Central and Southest: Central Moroccan Berber (also called Middle Atlas 
Berber, Tamazight); 

North: Riffian (also Tarifiyt); 

Northeast: Eastern Riffian (Beni Iznasen); 

Northern Sahara: Figuig; 

ALGERIA: Northwest: Beni Snous, Chenoua; 

Northwest: Kabyle, Chaouia; 

Northern Sahara: Ouargla, Mzab, Gourara, Touat (now extinct); 

TUNISIA: Djerba; 

LIBYA: Northwest: Djebel Nefusa; 
Libyan Sahara: Ghadames, Awdjilah, Elfoqaha (now extinct), Sokna (now 

extinct); 
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EGYPT: Western Egyptian Sahara: Siwa 
TUAREG: Algeria, Libya: Ahaggar; 
Niger: Ayer, Iwellemmeden; 
Mali: Adagh des Hoghas; 
Burkina Faso: Oudalan. 


CUSHITIC: Cushitic has four branches: 


Proto-Cushitic 


North Cushitic Central Cushitic East Cushitic Southern Cushitic 
(Beja / Bedawye) (Agaw) 


North Cushitic consists of a single language: Beja / Bedawye. The subgrouping of 
Central Cushitic (Agaw) is as follows (cf. Appleyard 2006:4): 


Proto-Agaw 


TKailitia 


Bilin Xamtanga (Chamir) Komantonay (Kemant) — Awngi, 
Khamta Quara, *Falashan", Kunfal 
“Dembiya” 


For East Cushitic, Sasse (1979:3—4) identifies the following modern languages, 
language groups, or dialect clusters: 


1. Saho-Afar (dialect cluster). 

2. Omo-Tana (language group, consisting of a western subgroup (Dasenech, 
Elmolo), an eastern subgroup (Somali, Rendille, Boni), and a northern 
subgroup. 

3. Macro-Oromo or Oromoid (language group, consisting of Galla [Oromo] 
dialects, including Waata, and the Konso-Gidole group). 

4. Sidamo group (language group, consisting of Sidamo, Darasa [Gedeo], 
Alaba, Kambata, Hadiyya / Libido, and some others). 

5. Burji (language; formerly classified with the Sidamo group). 

6. Dullay (dialect cluster, consisting og Gawwada, Gollango, Dobase, Harso, 
Tsamay, and some others; formerly called *Werizoid"). 

7. Yaaku (Mogogodo; language). 
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Sasse’s Burji-Sidamo group corresponds to Hudson’s Highland East Cushitic, while 
the remainder are included in Hudson’s Lowland East Cushitic, as shown below (cf. 
Hudson 1989:2): 


Proto-East Cushitic 


Nu dll 


Highland East Cushitic Lowland East Cushitic 


P d m 


Hadiyya Kambata Sidamo Gedeo Burji 
(Darasa) 


Saho-Afar Oromo-Konso Omo-Tana 


PART 


Somali Arbore 


For a slightly different subclassification, cf. Mous 2012:346; see also Ehret 2012: 
124. 


Ehret (1980:132) gives the following subclassification for Southern Cushitic: 


Southern Cushitic: 
(a) Rift branch: 
(a.1) West Rift subgroup: 
(i) lraqw, Gorowa 
(ii) Alagwa-Burunge: 
Burunge 
Alagwa 
(a.2) East Rift subgroup: 
(i) Kw'adza 
(ii) Asa 
(b) Mbuguan branch: 
Ma'a 
(c) Dahaloan branch: 
Dahalo 


OMOTIC: Various attempts at subclassification have been attempted (for details, cf. 
Amha 2012:425—434). Bender devotes a whole book to the study of Omotic 
subgrouping, based upon an analysis of morphology. He starts out (2000:2) by 
giving the following chart. Later (2000:221—235), he summarizes his findings and 
applies them to the problem of subgrouping. 
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1. Aroid: Ari (= Bako), Hamer-Bana-Kara, Dimé 
Non-Aroid: 
2.1. Mao: Hozo-Sezo, Bambeshi-Diddesa, Ganza 
2.2. Dizoid: Dizi (= Maji), Sheko, Nayi 
2.3. TN (7 ta / ne): 
2.3.1. Kefoid: Bworo (7 Shinasha), Anfillo, Kefa-Mocha 
2.3.2. Yem (= Janjero) 
2.3.3. Gimira: Benc’-Shé 
2.3.4. Macro-Ometo: 
2.3.4.1. C’ara 
2.3.4.2. Ometo 
Southeast: Koré, Zaysé, Gidicho, Gatsamé, Ganjulé 
Northwest: Welaitta Cluster, Malo, Oyda, Basketo, Malé 


CHADIC: The Chadic branch of Afrasian contains the largest number of daughter 
languages. Pereltsvaig (2012:206) places the number around 195 languages, while 
Frajzyngier—Shay (2012b:236) place the number between 140 and 160 languages 
(the exact number is still a matter of debate). Frajzyngier—Shay also note that the 
Chadic languages are the most typologically diverse Afrasian languages. Their 
subclassification is as follows (2012b:240): 


West 

A B 

1. Hausa 1. Bade, Ngizim 

2. Bole 2. Miya, Pa’a 
Tangale 3. Guruntum, Saya (Za:r) 
Bole 4. Don (Zodi) 
Pero 

3. Angas 
Sura (Mwaghavul) 
Mupun 

4. Ron, Fyer 


Biu-Mandara 


B 
. Ga’anda, Hwana (Hona), Jara, Tera 1. Buduma, Kotoko, Logone 
. Bura, Cibak, Margi 2. Musgu 
. Bana, Higi, Kapsiki 3. Gidar 


. Glavda, Guduf, Lamang, Hdi 
. Ouldene, Zulgo 

. Sukun (Sukur) 

. Daba, Hina (Mina) 

. Bachama, Tsuvan 


ool nd UE 
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East 


A B 

1. Somrai, Tumak 1. Bidiya, Dangla, Migama, Mubi 
2. Lele, Nancere, Tobanga 2. Mukulu 

3. Kera, Kwang 3. Barain, Saba, Sokoro 


Masa 


Masa 
Mesme 
Musey 
Zime-Lame 
Zumaya 


A more comprehensive subclassification is given by Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994. See also Newman 1977:4—7. 


For alternative subgrouping schemata and alternative language names, cf. Ruhlen 
1987:320—323, Blench 2000, and Orél—Stolbova 1995:xi—xii. As can be clearly 
seen from the above discussion, there remain many uncertainties regarding the 
subgrouping of the Afrasian daughter languages, with the Chadic branch being 
particularly challenging. 


References: Arbeitman (ed.) 1988a; Bergstrásser 1928 and 1983; Bomhard 2014b; 
Brockelmann 1908, 1908—1913, 1910, and 1916; Bynon (ed.) 1984; Bynon— 
Bynon (eds.) 1975; D. Cohen 1968; D. Cohen (ed.) 1988; M. Cohen 1947, 1952, 
and 1953; Comrie (ed.) 1987 and 1990; Diakonoff 1965, 1974, 1988, and 1992; 
Diakonoff—Militarév—Porxomovsky—Stolbova 1987; Ehret 1980 and 1995; 
Frajzyngier—Shay (eds.) 2012; Gray 1934; Gzella (ed.) 2012; Hetzron (ed.) 1997; 
Hodge (ed.) 1971; Huehnergard 2004; Jungraithmayr—Mueller (eds.) 1987; Kaye 
(ed.) 1997 and 2007; Kogan 2011a; Lecarme—Lowenstamm—Shlonsky (eds.) 
2002; Leslau 1988; Lipinski 1997 and 2001; Moscati (ed.) 1964; O’Leary 1923; 
Orél—Stolbova 1988, 1990, and 1995; Militarév 2000, 2002, 2005, 2010, 2011, 
2012, and 2014; Petráček 1985, 1976, 1988b, and 1989; Porxomovsky (ed.) 1987; 
Róssler 1981; Takacs 1999 and 2011a; Takacs (ed.) 2008; Weninger (ed.) 2011; 
Woodard (ed.) 2004; W. Wright 1890. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-URALIC PHONOLOGY 


8.1. INTRODUCTION 


Even though the Uralic language family is part of a larger grouping called 
“Uralic-Yukaghir” (cf. Ruhlen 1987:64—65; de Smit 2017; Piispanen 2013 and 
2017) (Abondolo 1998a:8—9 and Fortescue 1998:44—47 are more cautious), the 
main part of this chapter will be devoted to Uralic. Yukaghir will be dealt with 
separately in an Appendix. 

Vowel harmony and consonant harmony are two notable phonological 
characteristics of the Uralic languages, though not all languages of the family 
exhibit these features. In those Uralic languages exhibiting vowel harmony, the 
system is generally based upon a front ~ back contrast, most often with the vowels i 
and e being neutral in regards to this contrast and thus able to combine freely with 
either front or back vowels, though absolute consistency is unusual. The vowel 
harmony systems found in the Uralic languages thus differ in this respect from 
those found in the Altaic languages, especially Turkic and Mongolian, where more 
consistent systems are the rule. Cf. Abondolo 1998a:13—18; Collinder 1965:65— 
67; Comrie 1988:454—457; Marcantonio 2002:82. 

As an active phonological feature, consonant harmony (German Stufenwechsel) 
is not as widespread as vowel harmony, being found exclusively in Balto-Finnic 
and Lapp (Saami) (though there are traces in the Erza dialect of Mordvin [cf. Zaic 
1998:190] as well as Tavgi [Nganasan], Forest Yurak [Forest Nenets], and Southern 
Selkup Samoyed [cf. Collinder 1965:67—73]). Consonant harmony is based upon a 
contrast, in different forms of the same word, between (1) medial voiceless 
geminated stops at the beginning of an open syllable versus medial single voiceless 
stops at the beginning of a closed syllable on the one hand and between (2) medial 
single voiceless stops at the beginning of an open syllable versus medial voiced 
stops, fricatives, or zero at the beginning of a closed syllable on the other hand. 
Diachronically, the system of consonant harmony may be viewed as a weakening of 
the phonetic value of a consonant before closed syllables. This resulted in a 
correlation of so-called “strong-grade” variants with open syllables and so-called 
“weak-grade” variants with closed syllables. Even though consonant harmony 
began as a purely phonetic process, however, it has since become morphologized in 
those languages where it developed, and a certain amount of leveling has also taken 
place. In Estonian, in particular, so many diachronic changes have taken place that 
there is no longer a readily discernible correlation between strong-grade and open 
syllables nor between weak-grade and closed syllables. Cf. Abondolo 1998a:11— 
12; Comrie 1988:457—459; Marcantonio 2002:83—84. 
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As noted by Vajda (2003:117), the “constituent branches [of Uralic] have 
undergone extensive areal contact mutually as well as with non-Uralic languages”. 


8.2. THE PROTO-URALIC CONSONANT SYSTEM 


There is broad agreement among Uralic scholars concerning Proto-Uralic 
consonantism. Though most consonants could appear both initially and medially, a 
small number were found only medially. Word initially, Proto-Uralic had the 
following sounds (cf. Collinder 1965:75—83): *p-, *t-, *k-, *C-, *t»- (traditional 
*¢-), *s-, *s¥- (traditional *s-), *d¥- (traditional *ó"-), *y-, *w-, */-, *["- (traditional 
*[-) *r-, *n»- (traditional *n-), *n-, and *m-. Medially between vowels, the 
following sounds were found (cf. Collinder 1965:83—92): *-p-, *-t-, *-k-, *-c-, 
*_py-, *-s-, *-sY-, *-§5-, *-x- (traditional *-y-), *-ó-, *-Ó»-, *-y-, *-w-, *-L-, *-D-, *-r-, 
*-p-, *-nk-, *-yt-, *-n-, *-nt-, *-n*-, *-m-, *-mt-, and *-mp-. Note: In my opinion, 
traditional *ó and *ó' are to be interpreted as the voiceless and voiceless palatalized 
lateralized affricates */7 and */2", respectively — to maintain continuity with the 
traditional reconstruction, they are written *ó and *ó», respectively, in this book. I 
also believe that the phoneme traditionally written *y was most likely the voiceless 
velar fricative *x instead (as reconstructed by Sammallahti and Abondolo below). 
Palatalization is indicated as CY throughout this book. 

The Proto-Uralic consonant system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Abondolo 1998a:12; Austerlitz 1968:1375—1377; Bakró-Nagy 1992:16; Janhunen 
1982:23—24 and 1992:208; Décsy 1990:25—28; Rédei 1986—1988:ix; Fortescue 
1998:127) (for sound correspondences, cf. Collinder 1965:75—103) (for examples, 
cf. Collinder 1960:45—193) (for Proto-Finno-Ugrian, cf. Kálmán 1988:401) (for 
Proto-Samoyed, cf. Janhunen 1977b:9), though it should be noted that the number 
of fricatives and affricates to be reconstructed for Proto-Uralic as well as their 
precise phonetic qualities are still a source of controversy (cf. Janhunen 1982:24): 


p t é ty k 
5th à (= th) x 
S $ sy 

m n ny I) 
r 1 (ly) 

Ww y 


A slightly different system is reconstructed by Sammallahti (1988:480—483): 


p m Ww 
t s c n d r 1 

sy ny dy y 
k y 
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Marcantonio (2002:105) lists the following traditionally reconstructed Proto-Uralic 
consonants (her transcription is maintained): 


The (voiceless) plosives: *p, *t, *k; 

The glides: *w and *7; 

The (voiceless) sibilants: generally three: *s, *s, *5; or two: *s and *s; 

The ordinary as well as the palatalized liquids: *r, *//*/ and nasals *m, *n/*n; 
The affricates: generally one: *¢, or two: *c and the palatal(ized) *c. 


v dec pub rs 


Next, the phonological system proposed by Abondolo (1998a:12) is as follows: 


Glides: 


w y x 
Nasals: m n ny I 
Stops: p t k 
Affricates: é cy 
Fricatives: S sy 
Lateral: 1 
Trill: r 


Abondolo also reconstructs *ó and *ó»*, whose phonetic status is uncertain. 
According to Abondolo (1998a:12), */” and *s were later developments and did not 
exist in Proto-Uralic. See also Marcantonio 2002:106. 

Finally, the most recent attempt to reconstruct the consonant inventory of 
Proto-Uralic is that of Aikio (to appear, p. 7): 


p t k 
é 
s sy š (?) 
m n ny I) 
1 
T 
w J 
d dy x (?) 


Aikio notes that the phonetic values of *d (= traditional *ó) and *dY (Aikio writes 
*d' = traditional * 6’) are particularly difficult to reconstruct. He does not offer a 
solution to this problem, instead stating that “the question of the phonetic quality of 
the two consonants remains unresolved". Aikio also notes that the phonetic status of 
both *š and *x in the Proto-Uralic consonant inventory is questionable. 


8.3. VOWELS 


There are still many uncertainties regarding the reconstruction of the Proto-Uralic 
vowels. Décsy (1990:22), for example, has proposed the following system: 
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1 u 
e o 
a a 


At the Proto-Uralic level, the system of vowel harmony was based exclusively upon 
a front ~ back contrast. This affected the distributional patterning of vowels in such 
a way that only front vowels could combine with front vowels and only back 
vowels could combine with back vowels in a given word. The basic rule is that the 
vowels of non-initial syllables adjust to the vowel of the initial syllable. According 
to Décsy (1990:36), the following combinations were permitted: 


Front Back 
i~ä u~a 
e~a o~a 
ä~ä a-a 


A key point in this scheme is the assumption by Décsy (1990:39—43) that only *ä 
and *a could appear in non-initial syllables. The traditional view among Uralic 
scholars, however, is that *//*# (or *e) could also occur in non-initial syllables. 
Indeed, the evidence from the Uralic daughter languages strongly supports the 
reconstruction of the opposition *i/*i (or *e) versus *a/*d in non-initial syllables. 
Moreover, if this distinction 1s not reconstructed, it is impossible to explain many 
secondary consonant developments in the Samoyed languages. 
Janhunen (1982:24 and 1992:208) reconstructs eight vowels for Proto-Uralic: 


Unmarked Marked Marked Unmarked 
Front Front Back Back 
High i ü 1 u 
Middle e o 
Low ä a 


Sammallahti (1988:481), on the other hand, reconstructs the following vowels for 
Proto-Uralic, all of which could appear in stressed syllables (in general, 
Sammallahti’s views are supported by Abondolo 1998a:13—18, especially p. 16, 
though Abondolo devotes considerable space to a discussion of alternative 
proposals, including the suggestion that Proto-Uralic may have had phonemic long 
vowels): 
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According to Sammallahti, only the following vowels could appear in non-initial 
syllables: 


i i 
a(a) — à 


Sammallahti reconstructs the following system of vowel harmony: 


Front vowels Back Vowels 
i ~ ai i ~ å, i 
ü ~ ä,i u ~ a, i 
e ~ ä,i o ~ a, i 
ä ~ ä,i å ~ å, i 


Though front rounded and back (or central) unrounded vowels are typical 
characteristics of most Uralic languages, they are innovations within Uralic proper 
and, consequently, are not to be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic. There have been 
several attempts to show that phonemic long vowels also existed in Proto-Uralic. 
However, the prevailing view appears to be that phonemic long vowels were 
secondary developments in the Uralic daughter languages (cf. Lehtinen 1967) and 
not part of the phonological system of the Uralic parent language. 

Finally, Aikio (to appear, p. 5) reconstructs the following vowels for Proto- 
Uralic: 


i ü i u 
e o 
ä a 


According to Aikio (to appear, pp. 15—16), “due to the phonotactic limitations of 
vowel distribution, the stem-final vowels in the second syllable were mostly (or 
perhaps completely) limited to *a, *ä and *i.” 


8.4. ACCENTUATION 


There were probably three degrees of stress contrast in Proto-Uralic (cf. Décsy 
1990:48—49): (A) strongest, (B) weak, and (C) weakest. These are relative terms 
— the actual intensity differences between these three degrees was not great. The 
rule was that the strongest degree always fell on the first syllable of a word, and the 
weakest always on the last. The weak degree fell on odd non-initial syllables 
(except for the final syllable), while the weakest degree fell on even non-final 
syllables and the final syllables. Cf. also Sammallahti 1988:480. 
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8.5. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


The Proto-Uralic root structure patterning was fairly straightforward (cf. Bakro- 
Nagy 1992, especially pp. 133—158; Janhunen 1982:25—27): 


1. There were no initial consonant clusters in Proto-Uralic (cf. Décsy 1990:26). 
Medial clusters were permitted, however (cf. Décsy 1990:27). 

2. Three syllable types were permitted: *V, *CV, *CVC (cf. Décsy 1990:34—35). 
Initially, *V comes from earlier *HV, upon loss of the preceding laryngeal. 

3. All Proto-Uralic words ended in a vowel (cf. Décsy 1990:26 and 54). 

4. Derivational suffixes had the form *-CV (cf. Décsy 1990:58). Note: Proto- 
Uralic did not have prefixes or inflixes (cf. Décsy 1990:58). 


Proto-Uralic did not differentiate between nominal and verbal stems (cf. Décsy 
1990:56). Only pronouns existed as an independent stem type. Moreover, adjectives 
probably did not exist as a separate grammatical category (cf. Abondolo 1998a:18). 

Bakró-Nagy (1992:8 and 14) reconstructs the general structure of Proto-Uralic 
root morphemes as follows: 


CCC 
#C(V) E: \ V > (CV) 
C 


Aikio (to appear, pp. 15—17), categorizes Proto-Uralic morphemes into three types, 
according to their phonological structure: (1) content word stems, (2) function word 
stems, and (3) suffixes. Content words were always polysyllabic: *(C)V(C)CV-, 
while most function words were monosyllabic: *(C)V-. Aikio further notes (to 
appear, p. 16) that several marginal content word stem shapes can be reconstructed. 
Specifically, he mentions *(C)V(C)CVw- and *(C)V(C)CVC(i)-. 


8.6. THE POSITION OF YUKAGHIR 


Work on Yukaghir is still in its infancy, though the publication in 2006 of A 
Historical Dictionary of Yukaghir by Irina Nikolaeva has done much to advance the 
field. Indeed, I have relied heavily on this dictionary for the Yukaghir forms I have 
cited throughout this book, though I find the reconstructions problematic and have 
only included them when I felt that they helped clarify how particular Yukaghir 
forms fit with the material cited from other Nostratic daughter languages. The paper 
“The Uralic-Yukaghir Lexical Correspondences: Genetic Inheritance, Language 
Contact or Chance Resemblance?” (to appear in Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen 
62 [2013]) by Ante Aikio is also important. In this paper, Aikio evaluates previous 
attempts by various scholars to establish a genetic relationship between Uralic and 
Yukaghir. Aikio does not discount the possibility that such a relationship may 
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ultimately be established at some future date, but he claims that it cannot be 
supported on the basis of the evidence presented to date. Finally, Macario (2012:25) 
ends his study of the genetic affiliation of Yukaghir by noting: 


Opinions on the genetic affiliation of Yukaghir diverge massively. 
Classification attempts range from language isolate theories to very long-range 
hypothesis such as  Ural-Altaic-Yukaghir, Eskimo-Aleut-Yukaghir, and 
Nostratic etc. It 1s self-evident that it is hard to find a congruency within these 
theories. There is a fair amount of linguistic data and an even bigger amount of 
analysis and comparative research based on sometimes old data available. The 
most accepted and plausible classification attempt seems to be that there is a lot 
in common between Yukaghir and Samoyed (a branch of Uralic). But the 
linguistic data only will not suffice to determine anything. There had been 
language contact in this area; hence at least aspects of people's migration and 
cultural exchange should be taken into account as well. We do not know 
enough about the Urheimat of these peoples. Additionally, long-rangers seem 
to have shown major correspondences between Uralic and Altaic in particular. 
It is harder to prove such theories than to disprove them showing counter- 
evidence, so I believe. 

On the basis of Nikolaeva's past work one could do more extensive 
etymological and morphosyntactic research. Over 170 Proto-Yukaghir affixes 
could be compared to Proto-Uralic (i.e. on the basis of Marcantonio 2002 and 
others). The major disagreement between Jochelson and Collinder on the vowel 
harmony could be restudied. One could also start to analyse available folklore 
or other cultural data such as Jochelson's descriptions on the tribes dating back 
to the early 20th century or the very few audio recordings available. The 
Nenets people seem to have some similar ways of living. 

Due to the nature of the problem — a dying language, an immense amount 
of analysis being done and the tininess of researchers interested in this 
particular question (which is one among really a lot of questions) — it might be 
— unfortunately — impossible to determine the precise kinship of Kolyma and 
Tundra Yukaghir in the future. 


Clearly, there is more work to be done here. 


The tables of correspondences on the following pages are based primarily upon 
Collinder 1965:75—103. For comprehensive discussions of the developments in the 
individual Uralic daughter languages, see Abondolo (ed.) 1998; Aikio to appear, 
pp. 7—11; Collinder 1960:45—193; Cavoto 1998; Sammallahti 1988:478—554; 
and (for Samoyed) Hajdú 1968:57—64. Due to the uncertainties surrounding the 
reconstruction of vowels in Proto-Uralic, only consonants are presented in the 
following tables (see Zhivlov 2010 and 2014 for information on the reconstruction 
of the vowels). 
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8.7. CORRESPONDENCES 


In the following tables, the conventions established by Collinder (1965:75) are 
observed: Regional (dialectal) variants are noted in parentheses ( ), infrequent 
variants are noted in square brackets [ ], and regular alternations are indicated by ~. 


A. INITIAL CONSONANTS — BEFORE BACK VOWELS: 
Proto-Uralic *p- *t- *é- *ty- *k- *Oy- *g- *gy- 
Finnish p t h s (é č c) k t s s 
Lapp / Saami p(b) | t(d) | c é [8] k (g) t (d) S é 
Mordvin p t č (8) $é k I’ s $ 
Cheremis / Mari | p t č(cé) | é(c) k I’ š (s) š [s $] 
Votyak / Udmurt | p[b] | t[d] | ¢83 63 k [g] 1 s $ 
Zyrian / Komi p[b] |t[d] | é$(Ó | 63 k [g] 1 s $ 
Vogul / Mansi p t š (s) S(s) | q(hk) | I’ t S 
Ostyak / Xanty p t é(&s) |t'(Ss k (h) j pg) |s 
Hungarian f [b] t[d] | š éšs h Ø s 
Yurak / Nenets p t t $ h (k) j t s (h) 
Tavgi / Nganasan | f t t S k j t S 
Yenisei / Enets f(p |t t k j t s 
Selkup Samoyed | p t t(éc) | §(sh) q [k] t'(é) |t s (h) 
Kamassian pbh |t t k In t S 
Proto-Uralic *y- *w- *]- *]y- *r- *ny- | *n | *m- 
Finnish j v l l r n n m 
Lapp / Saami j v l l r ń n m 
Mordvin j v l l r n n m 
Cheremis / Mari | j (d") p l Ir r [I] n n m 
Votyak / Udmurt | j (d’) M l r $(3( n n m 
Zyrian / Komi j v 1 [v] r r ü n m 
Vogul / Mansi jl Pp l r r ü n m 
Ostyak/ Xanty |j u lpt l'(p'tj |r ń n m 
Hungarian jd v l 1? r ń n m 
Yurak / Nenets | j (d’) p l(pr) |j 1(p? r) n n m 
Tavgi / Nganasan | j b l 1j? l ń n m 
Yenisei / Enets | j b l j l n n m 
Selkup Samoyed | t'k(6) | ku(k) | 1 té l ń n m 
Kamassian t'd’ bp l t'é l nn |n m [b] 
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B. INITIAL CONSONANTS — BEFORE FRONT VOWELS: 


Proto-Uralic *p- *t- *é- *ty- *k- *dy- | *s- *sy- 
Finnish p ti~si | h s (é č c) k t s s 
Lapp / Saami p(b) | t(d) c é [8] k(g) |t(d) ls é 
Mordvin p' t č (8) $é k' I’ s (8) $ 
Cheremis / Mari | p t é(c6) | é(c) k I’ š ($) š [s ś] 
Votyak / Udmurt | p [b] | t[d] | ¢83 65 k[g] |l s $ 
Zyrian / Komi p[b] | t[d] €3(6) | 63 k[g] | I’ S $ 
Vogul / Mansi p t š (s) š (é)s (š) | k I’ t S 
Ostyak / Xanty p t é($s) | t'(8)s k j bGO) s 
Hungarian f[b] |t[d] š éšs k (g) Ø s 
Yurak / Nenets p' t[é] | t [é] $ $ j t s (h) 
Tavgi /Nganasan | f t t s s j t S 
Yenisei / Enets f(p |t t S j t S 
Selkup Samoyed | p t t(éc) |&(sh) š (s) t'(é) t s (h) 
Kamassian pbh | st t š In t S 
Proto-Uralic *y- *w- *]- *]y- *r- *ny- | *n- *m- 
Finnish Ø Øv l l r n n m 
Lapp / Saami j vø l l r ń n m 
Mordvin Og) |O0-v!Y r í ń ń m 
Cheremis / Mari | *ji>i | p^ O | 101] lr r [1] n[j | n[ó] |m 
Votyak / Udmurt | *ji>i | v 11 r 3(2)3(2) | n nn m 
Zyrian / Komi j M r r r ü nn m 
Vogul / Mansi jØ B~O | 1 r r ü n m 
Ostyak/ Xanty | jØ u-O |Ipt l'j |r ń n m 
Hungarian *i>i | v~O | 1 1? r n n[n] |m 
Yurak / Nenets |j(d) | B~O Y(p$|j '(p?n | a n rh 
Tavgi / Nganasan | j b l 1j? l ń nń m 
Yenisei / Enets | j b l j l ń nń m 
Selkup Ø? ku~@ |1 té l n n m 
Kamassian t'd' bp l té l nü |níf m [b] 
Notes: 


1. Proto-Uralic *w-: the developments shown in the above table are for *w- 
before rounded vowels. 

2. Proto-Uralic */- and *n-: the developments shown in the above table are for */- 
and *n- before d, e, and i. 
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C. MEDIAL CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CLUSTERS — 
BETWEEN BACK VOWELS: 
Proto-Uralic *-p- *-t- *-$- *-ty- *-k- *Oy- | *-s- *sy- 
Finnish p~v |t~d h tss Ovj t~d |s s 
Lapp / Saami pp~ |tt~ò ss~s |éé~é | kk(hk) | 66 ss~s | 6 ~ 
p ~yk ~o é 
Mordvin v d Z é M d Zz z [$] 
Cheremis / Mari | Ø -t -6- ž(z?) | é(c3) | OF 80 | z(z) Z8 
Votyak / Udmurt | Ø Ø Žž 63 Ø [k] r Z śź 
Zyrian / Komi Ø Ø Zz 63 Ø [k] r Z SZ 
Vogul / Mansi p t t é yh)[Ow] | T t SZ 
Ostyak / Xanty p t (d) 1 (bt $(zt) | yO[Ow] | j 1 (pt) s (z) 
Hungarian v Z Ø? sd's? | vø jd’ |s S 
Yurak / Nenets b (06 | dd~-? | és h j - (t) | s 
Tavgi/Nganasan | f~b |t~d t~d s~j k~g jØ |t~d s 
Yenisei / Enets b d (r) d) s h d (r) S 
Selkup Samoyed | p(b) |t(d) t (d) S k(g;kk | d't' | t(d) S 
-gk) | €3 
Kamassian b d~-%t | d~-?t | s? g j9? | d~-%t |s 


Notes: Medial *-c-: Finnish ¢, ^; Lapp / Saami cc (hc) ~ c, hcc ~ cc (hc), ss ~ s, s's 
~ s; Cheremis / Mari š, Z; Votyak / Udmurt and Zyrian / Komi č, 3, 5, Z. 
Otherwise = *c-. Cf. Collinder 1965:84. 


Proto-Uralic *-y- *-w- *-]- *-]v- *-- *-ny- | *-n- *-m- 
Finnish j[@] | v[9] l l r n n m [v] 
Lapp / Saami dd-j | vww~v |H-^1 |I r~r | fü-ün|nn-n | mm~m 
Mordvin j M i l r ü n m [v] 
Cheremis / Mari | j Ø l lr r ú [m] | n m [Ø] 
Votyak / Udmurt | jjd (2) l l r n n m 
Zyrian / Komi jjd Ø 1 [v] l r ń n m 
Vogul / Mansi j po 1 [r] l r ń n m 
Ostyak / Xanty j u(y-h) | Ipt l'j Ir n n m 
Hungarian j Iv] v~®  I[r] 1? r ü n mv@ 
Yurak / Nenets j © l(pr) |j r(p) |j n Bb(m) 
Tavgi/Nganasan | j Ø l 1j? r jo? n m 
Yenisei / Enets j Ø ó(r |j or n n ? bw? 
Selkup Samoyed | t'é Ø l t'é r n n m 
Kamassian j Ø l te r j n m 
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Proto-Uralic *-Xx- *-0- *-p- *-pk- *-pt- | *-nt- *-mt- | *-mp- 
Finnish k-O |t-d | vø] | k~ |t nt~nn | nt-nn | mp~mm 
Lapp / Saami kk~y | 66~6 | ~y | nk~ng | ut nt-nd | mt mp - mb 
Mordvin vjO |d (vDO | ng nd? nd nd mb 
Cheremis / Mari | Ø 14) ny[m] | ng(y) | g+ |nd6ó mo mb (m) 
Votyak / Udmurt | j Ø 10 ynnonm |g d d d b 
Zyrian/Komi | j@ 10 nom |g d d d b 
Vogul/ Mansi | yj@ | 1[@?] | gkh) | nk (ph) | Bt nt nt mp 
Ostyak/ Xanty | yuO |l(bt) | gkh) | nk (oh) | got nt mot m 
nt nt nt 
Hungarian vø l gvjO |g d d b 
Yurak / Nenets | P Ø rd po pk mt n mt mp (mb) 
Tavgi / (2) rd? 1 [n] nk-rn | mt~ | nt~ mt~ | nf~ 
Nganasan md? nd md? mb 
Yenisei / Enets | Ø r(6) |in] gg dd dd dd b 
Selkup Ow rt y (y Ø| ok md nd md mb 
Samoyed -k) 
Kamassian Ø r po nkgg | mn n mm m 
D. MEDIAL CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CLUSTERS — 
BETWEEN FRONT VOWELS: 

Proto-Uralic *-p- *-t- *-&- *-ty- *-k- *-0Y- | *-s- *sy- 
Finnish p~v |s h tss Ovj t~d Ís s 
Lapp / Saami pp~p |tt~ò šš~ š | ćć ~é kk (hk) ~ | šš~š | CO ~ 

~yk 5 é 
Mordvin v' d' š é ] d' Zz z [$] 
Cheremis / Mari | j Ø -t -6- š (z?) é(c3) | Øj 60 Z(2) | z8 
Votyak / Udmurt | Ø Ø Z C3 Ø [k] r Z śź 
Zyrian/ Komi | Ø Ø Zz C3 Ø [k] r Z śź 
Vogul/Mansi | p t t é yh) [Ow] | 1’ t SZ 
Ostyak / Xanty | p t (d) 1 (bt) $(zt) | yh) [Ow] | j I (bt) | s(z) 
Hungarian M Žž Ø? sd'i) | vø jd s s 
Yurak / Nenets | b' d' (t'é) | d? és $ j d'é s 
Tavgi/Nganasan | f~b | t~d t~d s~j s? jo t~d s 
Yenisei / Enets | b d (r) d (r) S s? d (r) S 
Selkup Samoyed | p (b) | t(d) t (d) S š (s)? dréz | t(d) S 
Kamassian b d~-?t | d~-?t | s? š? jo? d--t | s 


Notes: Medial *-c-: Finnish t, ^; Lapp / Saami cc (hc) ~ c, hcc ~ cc (ho), ss ~ s, s's 
~ s; Cheremis / Mari š, Z; Votyak / Udmurt and Zyrian / Komi č, 3, Š, Z. 
Otherwise — *c-. Cf. Collinder 1965:84. 
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Proto-Uralic *-y- *-w- *-]- *-ly- | *-r- *-ny- | *-n- | *-m- 
Finnish jI90] | v[9] l l r n n m [v] 
Lapp / Saami d'd' vv Il l IT nn nn mm 
~j ~y ~] ~T ~ń ~n ~m 
Mordvin j v' l l f ü ü rh v' 
Cheremis / Mari j Ø (j) 1[05)] | ir r [I] n[m] | fj m [Ø] 
Votyak /Udmurt | j jd @ 1 (w) lu r ü n m 
Zyrian / Komi jjd Ø 1 [v] r r ü n m 
Vogul / Mansi j po 1 [r] r r ü n m 
Ostyak / Xanty j u(y Ipt '(p' |r n n m 
-h) tj 
Hungarian j Iv] v~® |li] 1? r ü nh |mvO 
Yurak / Nenets j Ø l'(p'£) |j f(p) |j ü p' b' (rh) 
Tavgi/Nganasan | j Ø l 1j? r jo? n m 
Yenisei / Enets j Ø 6 (r) j or n n ? bw? 
Selkup Samoyed | t'é Ø l té r ń n m 
Kamassian j Ø l t'é r j n m 
Proto-Uralic *-Xx- *-0- *-n- *-pk- *-pt- *-nt- | *-mt- | *-mp- 
Finnish k t vø yk t nt nt mp 
~@O ~d [m] ~y ~nn | ~nn | ~mm 
Lapp / Saami kk 55 ny yk ut nt mt mp 
~y ~d ~y ~ ng ~nd ~ mb 
Mordvin vjO |d' (vj)O | ng nd? nd nd mb 
Cheremis / Mari | Ø Ø ng[m] | pg(y | 9+6 ndó | mà mb 
Votyak / Udmurt | j Ø 10 ynüm |g d d d b 
Zyrian / Komi jo 10 núm g d d d B 
Vogul / Mansi yjO |1[0?] | ok (yh) | pk(nh) | Bt nt nt mp 
Ostyak / Xanty yuO |l(bt | pnk(gh) | gkh) | petpt | nt mot m 
nt nt 
Hungarian vø l gvjO |g d d b 
Yurak / Nenets po d' j ó] Ø yk mt n mt mp 
(mb) 
Tavgi / Ø r d? 1 [n] yk mt nt mt pf 
Nganasan ~ ~md? | ~nd | «md? | ~mb 
Yenisei / Enets Ø r(č) | y [n] gg dd dd dd b 
Selkup Samoyed | Ø w rt n (y yk md nd md mb 
Ø -k) 
Kamassian Ø r j 9 [n] nkgg | mn n mm m 
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APPENDIX: 
PROTO-YUKAGHIR PHONOLOGY 


According to Nikolaeva (2006:65—66), the Proto- Yukaghir consonant system is to 
be reconstructed as follows (Nikolaeva’s transcription has been retained): 


Labial Dental Palatal Velar and Uvular 


Stops p t k/q 
Affricates é č' 

Sibilants s (S) 

Fricatives ò (8^) Y 
Nasals m n n 1) 
Laterals l r' 

Trills r 

Approximants w j 


Nikolaeva (2006:66) notes that there were no voiced obstruents in Proto-Yukaghir. 
They developed in the modern languages either from fricatives or from consonant 
clusters. They are also found in borrowings. 

Nikolaeva (2006:57) reconstructs the following vowels for Proto-Yukaghir: 


Front vowels i e 6 (ü) 
Back vowels y a o u 


Notes: 
1. The front vowels exhibited vowel harmony. 
2. Nikolaeva (2006:65—66) also posits long vowels for Proto-Yukaghir. 


According to Nikolaeva (2006:74—78), Proto-Yukaghir had two types of non- 
derived monosyllabic nominal stems, both of which contained a long vowel: (1) 
*(C)V:C and (2) *(C)V:, while *(C)V(C) was forbidden. 

Three types of bisyllabic stems are to be reconstructed for Proto-Yukaghir: (1) 
*(C)V:Ca, (2) *(C)VCV, and (3) *(C)VCCa. Other types of bisyllabic stems could 
be formed by adding an additional consonant or consonantal cluster, thus: (1) 
*(C)V:Ca--C(C)-, (2) *(COYCV-C(C)-, and (3) *(C)VCCat+C(C)-. 

Finally, trisyllabic stems could be formed by adding *-Ca, *-CV:, or *-Ci/uC to 
bisyllabic stems. 

Nikolaeva (2006:71—74) reconstructs a series of potential medial consonant 
clusters for Proto-Yukaghir of the type “resonant + voiceless obstruent”. She notes 
that not all of them were "present in practice". They are (Nikolaeva's transcription 
has been retained): 
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*mt *nt *ft *pt *]t i't 
*mp *np *np *np *Ip *l'p 
*mk/q *nk/q *nk/q *yk/q *Ik/q *|'k/q 
*mé *né *né *pgé *lé *[lé 
*mé' *né! *né! "ně! *]č' *[e 
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A SKETCH OF PROTO-DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY 


9.1. INTRODUCTION 


Even though the Dravidian languages are most likely related to Elamite (cf. 
McAlpin 1974a, 1974b, and 1981; Ruhlen 1987:140 and 330), which together form 
a larger grouping called Elamo-Dravidian, this chapter will concentrate primarily on 
Dravidian. Elamite phonology is discussed briefly in §9.6 below. 

Several scholars have attempted to relate Dravidian with other language 
families. Edwin Norris (in 1853), Georg Hüsing (in 1910), Alfredo Trombetti (in 
1913), Ferdinand Bork (in 1925), and Igor M. Diakonoff (in 1967), respectively, 
made early attempts to show that Dravidian might be related to Elamite. The most 
serious, and the most convincing, attempt along these lines has been the work of 
David McAlpin (in 1974 and 1981). On the other hand, Rasmus Rask, Robert 
Caldwell, Otto Schrader, Thomas Burrow, Stephen Tyler, and Elli Johanna Pudas 
Marlow explored the possibility of a relationship between Dravidian and Uralic. 
Attempts to relate Dravidian to Nilo-Saharan and to Japanese have not proved 
fruitful. 

Dravidian phonology has been studied in detail by Andronov (2003), Zvelebil 
(1970), Krishnamurti (2003), and Subrahmanyam (1983), among others, and is 
fairly well understood. Tamil is the most conservative modern Dravidian language. 


9.2. CONSONANTS 


Word initially, there were only voiceless stops in Proto-Dravidian. This is still the 
situation found in Tamil. On the basis of the reflexes found in South Dravidian 
languages and Telugu, a series of alveolars distinct from dentals and retroflexes has 
been reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian. A notable feature of Proto-Dravidian 
consonantism is the absence of sibilants. Medially, Proto-Dravidian had a contrast 
between geminated (including clusters of nasal plus consonant) and non-geminated 
consonants. Initially and medially in combination with other stops, *p, *t, *k, and 
*c were voiceless; between vowels and before nasals, they were voiced. The 
geminates were voiceless. 

The reconstruction shown below is close to that set up by Zvelebil (1970:77) 
and Krishnamurti (2003:91 and 120) for Proto-Dravidian; however, I have followed 
Burrow—Emeneau (1984:xii—xiii), Steever (1998a:14), and McAlpin (1981:24) in 
the representation of the alveolar as *r instead of *t. The reason for my decision to 
represent the Proto-Dravidian phoneme as *r instead of */ is based upon the 
observation that this phoneme corresponds to /r/ in the closely-related Elamite 
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(though there is some room for interpretation here) as well as in the other Nostratic 
languages. 

Proto-Dravidian had the following consonants (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:91 and 
120; Andronov 2003:300; McAlpin 1974a:93 and 1981:25; Steever 1998a:13—18; 
Subrahmanyam 1983:40; Zvelebil 1970:77 and 1990:1—13): 


p- t- c- k- 
-p- -t- -r- -t- -C- -k- 
-pp- -tt- -II- -tt- -cc- -kk- 
-mp-  -nt- -nr- -nt- -fic- -nk- 
-p(u) tu a  -tu)  -e(u  -k(u) 
m n n ü 
-mm- -nn- -nn- -nü- 
v- T -l -Į y 
-V- -4- -- rr -y- 

-l 

sls 
-vv- jj- ieo y 
(-v) 


Several scholars (Krishnamurti, Meile, Burrow) have also reconstructed Proto- 
Dravidian *H (cf. Zvelebil 1990:11—12; Krishnamurti 2003:154—157). 

Among the most important consonantal developments are the loss of *c-, a 
typical South Dravidian development that seems to be still in progress; the change 
of *c- to k- before u in North Dravidian; the palatalization of *k- to c- before front 
vowels in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu; and the replacement of *k- by x before a, 
o, and u in North Dravidian. The voiced retroflex continuant *r (Krishnamurti 
writes *z) has been preserved only in the old stages of the cultivated languages and 
partly in modern Tamil and Malayalam — elsewhere, it merged with /, d, and other 
sounds. Some languages, notably Kannada, have developed a secondary /-, not 
inherited from Proto-Dravidian. Cf. Zvelebil 1970:76—167 for details. 

As shown by Kumaraswami Raja, clusters involving a homorganic nasal plus 
stop, *NC, and a homorganic nasal plus geminate, *NCC, are to be reconstructed 
for Proto-Dravidian. None of the daughter languages maintains *NCC as such. In 
Tamil, for example, *NC is preserved, while *NCC has become *CC, resulting in 
numerous NC ~ CC alternations. 

There is sometimes a phonological alternation in the Dravidian daughter 
languages between medial -c- and -y-. Comparison with other Nostratic languages 
indicates that we are dealing with original *-d»-, *-0/-, *-t’y-, or *-s’- in such cases. 
This can be illustrated by the following examples involving *-s»-: 


1. Proto-Nostratic root *p/as»- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *pas»- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’; 
(n.) *p^as»-a ‘split, break; part, share, portion’ 
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A. Proto-Dravidian *pd(y)-/*pac- ‘to divide, to separate, to distribute’: Tamil 
payal ‘half, share’; Kannada pafícu, pasu (pacc-) ‘to divide, to separate, to 
part, to distribute, to share; to be divided, etc.’, pacci, paccu ‘part, 
portion’, pasuge ‘dividing, separation, division’; Tulu pasaly ‘the share of 
the fisherman’; Telugu pancu ‘to distribute, to divide’; Kolami pay-, paiy- 
‘to divide’; Naikri payk- ‘to distribute’; Parji payp- (payt-) ‘to share’; 
Gadba (Salur) pay- ‘to divide into shares’, payp- (payup-) ‘to distribute’; 
Pengo paspa ‘to divide, to distribute’; Kui pahpa (paht-) ‘to share, to 
apportion’, pahari ‘part, share, portion’. Tulu papate ‘parting of the hair 
on a female’s forehead’; Telugu payu ‘to separate (intr.), to leave, to quit, 
to be disentangled’, pacu ‘to remove’, papu ‘to separate (tr.), to divide, to 
part, to remove, to efface’, pdya ‘branch, division, clove or division of 
garlic’, papata ‘the parting of the hair’; Kolami pa'p- (pa-pt-) ‘to comb’; 
Naikri pāp- ‘to comb’; Gondi paya ‘parting of the hair’; Konda pay- ‘to 
leave, to be gone’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:363, no. 4089. 

B. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *pas’-ax- ‘to tear, to render asunder, to sever’ > 
Hebrew pasah [MWD] ‘to tear to pieces’; Syriac pəšah ‘to tear, to rend 
asunder, to cut off’; Arabic fasaha ‘to dislocate, to disjoint, to sever, to 
sunder, to tear’. Klein 1987:534. Proto-Semitic *pas)-at’- ‘to tear off, to 
strip off > Hebrew pàsat [022] ‘to strip off’; Syriac pasat ‘to stretch out, 
to extend, to reach out’; Akkadian pasatu ‘to expunge, to obliterate’. Klein 
1987:534. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *pesk- (‘to burst, to break’ >) ‘to explode (noisily)’: 
Georgian piš- in (reduplicated) pis-pis-i ‘popping noise made when broth 
or porridge is brought to a boil’; Mingrelian pask-, pesk- ‘to explode 
(noisily)’; Svan pisg-/psg- ‘to explode (noisily)’. Klimov 1964:188—189 
*pes- and 1998:201 *pes- : *ps- ‘to dehisce (noisily, with a crack)’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:356—357 *pes-/*pis-; Fáhnrich 2007:435 
*pes-/*pis-. For the semantics, cf. Gurage fardtd ‘to burst, to burst and 
make the sound of bursting, to explode’ from the same root found in 
Hebrew paras ‘to break through, to break, to burst’, Arabic farasa ‘to cut, 
to split, to tear, to injure’, Akkadian parasu ‘to break through’, etc. 

D. Proto-Uralic *pas¥3- ‘to break, to shatter; to tear, to split’: Votyak / 
Udmurt pas ‘hole, opening’; Zyrian / Komi pas in pas mun- ‘to shatter into 
fragments, to fall and scatter, to fall and shatter’, pas vart- ‘to beat into 
small bits, to crush to pieces’; Selkup Samoyed paase, pas ‘fissure, tear, 
break’; Kamassian buzoj ‘a crack, crack in the floor, tear’, puzoj ‘cleft, 
tear’. Collinder 1955:47 and 1977:65; Rédei 1986—1988:357—358 *pas3; 
Décsy 1990:105 *pasja ‘hole, opening’. 


Sumerian pes; ‘to break, to smash, to shatter’. 
Proto-Nostratic root *musy- (~ *mosY-): 


(vb.) *mus¥- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus*-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 
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Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic): 
(vb.) *mus¥-V-k’- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-k’-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *muy-/*muc- > *mi(y)-/*muc- ‘to wash, to bathe’: Toda 
miy- ‘to bathe’; Kannada mi, miyu ‘to take a bath, to bathe; to cause to 
bathe, to wash, to pour over (the body)’; Tulu mipini ‘to take a bath, to 
wash oneself’; Parji mī- ‘to bathe’; Gadba (Ollari) (nir) muy-, (Salur) mi-, 
miy- ‘to bathe’; Manda mi- ‘to bathe’; Gondi miy-, mi- ‘to wash someone 
else's body, especially infants’, micnd ‘to bathe another’; Kui miva ‘to 
lave, to bathe or anoint oneself, to be anointed or spattered’, musa (musi-) 
‘to wash the head’; Kurux müjnà ‘to wash the face of’; Malto munje ‘to 
wash another’s face’, munjre ‘to wash one’s face’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:435, no. 4878. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mosk’- (secondary e-grade form: *mesk’-) ‘to 
immerse in water, to dip or plunge in water’: Sanskrit májjati ‘to sink, to 
dive, to plunge, to perish’; Latin mergo ‘to dip, to plunge in liquid, to 
immerse’; Lithuanian mazgoti ‘to wash, to wash up, to scrub’; Latvian 
mazgat ‘to wash’. Rix 1998a:398 *mesg- ‘to dip, to plunge into liquid, to 
immerse, to sink’; Pokorny 1959:745—746 *mezg- ‘to dip, to plunge’; 
Walde 1927—1932.I1:300—301 *mezg-; Mann 1984—1987:761 *mesgo 
(*mezg-) ‘to immerse, to soak, to steep; to plunge’, 800 *mosgos (*mosg-) 
‘steeping, infusion, mash’; Mallory—Adams 1997:160 *mesg- ‘to dip 
under water, to dive’; Watkins 1985:42 *mezg- and 2000:56 *mezg- ‘to 
dip, to plunge’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:549; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I:76—77 Latin mergo < *mezgo; Ernout—Meillet 1979:399 *mezg-. 

C. Proto-Uralic *musYke- (*mos¥ke-) ‘to wash’: Estonian móske- ‘to wash’; 
Mordvin muske- ‘to wash’; Cheremis / Mari muska- ‘to wash’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets maasa- ‘to wash’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets masua- ‘to 
wash’; Selkup Samoyed musa- ‘to wash’. Collinder 1955:35, 1965:31, and 
1977:54; Joki 1973:286—287; Rédei 1986—1988:289 *muske- (*moske-); 
Décsy 1990:103 *mosjka ‘to wash’; Sammallahti 1988:538 *moski- ‘to 
wash’. 


9.3. VOWELS 


Proto-Dravidian had five short vowels and five long vowels plus the sequences *ay 
and *av (< *aw) (cf. McAlpin 1981:23—24; Subrahmanyam 1983:36; Zvelebil 
1970:35 and 1990:6; Krishnamurti 2003:91; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:xii—xiil; 
Steever 1998a:13—14; Andronov 2003:26—27): 


Ce c 
oO o 
o v 
-- 
etc 
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A notable characteristic of South Dravidian is the neutralization of *i and *e to *e 
and of *u and *o to *o before a derivative *a in Proto-South Dravidian. This 
patterning is preserved in Telugu and Kannada, while *e and *o were later 
assimilated back into *; and *u respectively in Tamil and Malayalam. The full range 
of developments in the individual South Dravidian languages is rather complicated 
(cf. Zvelebil 1970:35—75 and Krishnamurti 2003:98—119 for details). 


9.4. ACCENTUATION 


Primary stress always falls on the first, that is, the root syllable and is not 
phonemically distinctive in Dravidian. On the other hand, intonation plays an 
important role. For details, cf. Zvelebil 1970:40—41, Steever 1998a:18, and 
Krishnamurti 2003:59—60. 


9.5. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


Morphologically, the Dravidian languages are agglutinating (cf. Zvelebil 1977:3; 
Steever 1998a:18). Derivational morphology is exclusively suffixal (cf. Steever 
1998a:18; Zvelebil 1990:16—17). The basic root type was monosyllabic, though 
there is some indication that an extremely small number of bisyllabic roots may 
have to be reconstructed at the Proto-Dravidian level as well. This is, however, by 
no means certain (Krishnamurti 2003:179 denies it emphatically), and it is best at 
present to regard Proto-Dravidian roots as exclusively monosyllabic. Inflectional 
categorization was achieved by means of suffixes added directly to the lexical roots 
or to the lexical roots extended by means of derivational suffixes. Any vowel, long 
or short, could appear in a root, but only *a, *i, and *u could appear in a suffix. 

The following root types may be assumed to have existed in Proto-Dravidian 
(cf. Subrahmanyam 1983:13—35; Zvelebil 1990:11—15; Krishnamurti 2003:90— 
93; Andronov 2003:101—102): 


* V- and *CV- 

*7- and *CV- 

*VC- and *CVC- 
*7C- and *CVC- 
*VCC- and *CVCC- 
*l'CC- and *CVCC- 


u"moomw» 


*V- and *CV- almost always occurred with a derivational suffix; *V- and *CV- 
could occur both with and without a derivational suffix; *VCC- and *CVCC- could 
occur both with and without a derivational suffix in bisyllabic nominal stems, while 
in verbal stems, they always occurred without a suffix — they alternated with * VC- 
and *CVC- before a derivational suffix in verbal stems and trisyllabic nominal 
stems; *V CC- and *CVCC- could occur both with and without a derivational suffix 
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in bisyllabic nominal stems, but in verbal stems, they always occurred without a 
suffix. 

Roots ending in a vowel were followed by derivational suffixes beginning with 
a consonant, while roots ending in a consonant could be followed by derivational 
suffixes beginning with either a consonant or a vowel, though those beginning with 
a vowel were by far the most common type. Derivational suffixes beginning with a 
vowel could consist of (A) the simple vowel itself (*-V-), (B) the vowel plus a 
single consonant (*-VC-), (C) the vowel plus a geminate stop (*-VCC-), (D) the 
vowel plus the sequence of nasal and its corresponding homorganic stop (*-VNC-), 
or (E) the vowel plus the sequence of a nasal and its corresponding homorganic 
geminate stop (*-VNCC-). In primary nominal stems, the derivational suffix *-VCC- 
could be further extended by adding another suffix of the type *-VC-. The 
derivational suffixes probably originally modified the meaning in some way, 
though, as noted by Caldwell (1913:209), it is no longer possible, in most cases, to 
discern their original meaning. 

There were three fundamental form-classes in Proto-Dravidian (cf. Zvelebil 
1977:6): (A) nominal, adjectival, and pronominal stems, (B) verbal stem, and (C) 
indeclinables. 


9.6. ELAMITE PHONOLOGY 


The Elamite phonological system was fairly simple (cf. Grillot-Susini 1987:10—11; 
Khaécikjan 1998:6—9; Paper 1955:36; Reiner 1969:71—75; Stolper 2004:70—73): 


Consonants: 
p t k 
b d g 
s Šš 
Z 
v/f (?) h 
m n 
1 r 
Vowels: i e a u (o ?) 


Note: Vowel length was not phonemic. 


The Dravidian sound correspondences on the following pages are from Burrow— 
Emeneau 1964:xii—xiii; Krishnamurti 2003:90—178; Zvelebil 1970; Andronov 
2003:65—101; Subrahmanyam 1983. 
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9.7. CORRESPONDENCES 
VOWELS 
Proto-Dravidian *a te | *o *u *a3 *e |* | *o | *ü 
Tamil a e i u a e 1 o ü 
Malayalam a e i u,o9 a e 1 (0) ü 
Kota a e i u a e 1 o ü 
Toda oal|óe|iLi|wa | w, oà óí6|1,wà|ü 
wi, wa, wi, 
0,1 u 1 

Kannada a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
Kodagu a |eé] i o u à leæëlIil o ü 
Tulu a e i o u a e 1 o ū 
Telugu a e i o u a e 1| 0 ü 
Kolami a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
Naikri a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
Naiki a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
(of Chanda) 

Parji ea | e,a i o u é,a | 6é,a | 1 (0) ü 
Gadba (Ollari) a e i u a e 1 ō ū 
Gadba (Salur) a e i o u a e 1| 0 ü 
Gondi a e,a | i 0, U u a e 1 o a 
Konda a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
Pengo a e i o u a e 1| 0 ü 
Manda a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
Kui a e i o u a e 1 o a 
Kuwi a e i o u a e 1 o a 
Kurux a e i o u a e 1 o a 
Malto a e i o u ā e 1 o ü 
Brahui a a,i i 6, U, u ā e T (0) ü 

a 
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CONSONANTS 
Proto-Dravidian | *k- | *-k- | *kk *nk *c- | *-c- | *oc *fic 
Tamil kc | k kk nk c c, y cc fic 
Malayalam kc | k kk nn c c, y cc nf 
Kota k g k g. ng c c c nj 
Toda k X k g, xX t s c Z 
(=ts) | (7 dz) 
Kannada k g | kkk] g, ng S, € s ces | j, ñj 
Kodagu k g |kkk ng c j cc ñj 
Tuļu k g | kkk ng c,s,$,] J cc ñj 
th 
Telugu k,c | g | kkk ng c c,s | ccc nj 
Kolami k g k ng S S cc, c nj 
Naiki (of Chanda) | k g k g, 1) s s cc nj 
Parji k | gv k Dg, 1 c y cc fi, fij 
y 
Gadba (Ollari) k g k ng, 9 S, C y cc f, fij 
Gondi k y k ng s, h, S S nj 
© 
Konda k g k I S Z s nj 
Pengo k g k n(g) h Z c nj 
Manda k g k n(g) h h c nj 
Kui k g k ng S s, h s nj 
Kuwi k y k ng h h cc, c nj 
Kurux xk] x k, (k) x, c s 66; C ńj 
kh | vg 

Malto qk} g q,k | nq, ng Č S c nj 
Brahui x,k | x kk ng c S S 
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Proto-Dravidian *-t- *tt *nt *t- *-t- *tt *nt 
Tamil t tt nt t t tt nt 
Malayalam t tt nt t t tt nn 
Kota r t d, nd t d t d, nd 
Toda f t d t Ø t d, Ø 
Kannada q tt, t d, nd t d tt, t d, nd 
Kodagu d tt, t nd t d tt, t nd 
Tulu d tt, t nd t d tt, t nd 
Telugu d tt, t nd t d tt, t nd 
Kolami d tt, t nd t d t nd 
Naiki (of Chanda) ig tt, t nd t d tt, t nd 
Parji d tt, t nd t d tt, t nd, d 
Gadba (Ollari) r tt, t nd t d t nd, d 
Gondi f T, 1; tt, t nd t d tt nd 
IT 

Konda r tt, t nd t d t nd 
Pengo Z t nd t d t nd 
Manda y t nd t d t nd 
Kui jg t nd, d t d t nd 
Kuwi y,r tt, t nd t d tt, t nd 
Kurux ig tt, t nd t d tt, t nd 
Malto r t nd t th t nd 
Brahui r, IT, f t nd t d t, tt 
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Proto-Dravidian *p- *pp *mp žr- *rr *nr *m 
Tamil p pp mp r rr nr m 
Malayalam p pp mp r rr nn m 
Kota p p b, mp r t d, nd m 
Toda p p b r t d m 
Kannada p>h | ppp v, mb r tt, t r, nd m 
Kodagu p pp.p mb r tt, t nd m 
Tulu p pp.p mb d, j, r tt ñj, j m 
Telugu p ppp | m, mm, r tt, t nd m 
mb 
Kolami p p m, mb d, r tt, t nd m 
Naiki (of Chanda) p p m, mb d, r tt, t nd m 
Parji p ppp | m, mb, d, r tt, t nd m 
b 
Gadba (Ollari) p p m, mb y tt, t nd m 
Gondi p p m T. tt, t nd m 
IT 
Konda p p mb, m r R nr m 
Pengo p p m Z c, S nj m 
Manda p p m, mb y c nj m 
Kui p pp.p mb j, 8, s nj m 
(r) 
Kuwi p ppp | m, mb yr c nj m 
Kurux p pp.p mb r,1r,s | ttt nd m 
Malto p p mb r, S t nd m 
Brahui p p mb r, IT, s m, 
© b- 
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Proto-Dravidian "p =] *] 


* 
5 
* 
5 
— 
~ 
— 
* 
=) 
* 
se 


Tamil 


Malayalam 
Kota 
Toda 


Kannada 


Kodagu 
Tulu 
Telugu 


Kolami 

Naiki (of Chanda) 
Parji 

Gadba (Ollari) 
Gondi 

Konda 

Pengo 

Manda 

Kui 

Kuwi 


Kurux 
Malto 
Brahui 


B|BiIBIBIB [5i 5555255 


r 1 ] 
r, rr, Ø 1, lh Il 


WO ce IEEE OSEE REIHE WW 
= 


B|BiBIiBIB SISSIES SEIS SIS SYS] SIS] BIB |B 


B 
e 


Note: According to Zvelebil (1970:129—130 and 1990:11), only * should be 
reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian, not *z. Zvelebil interprets the [n] ~ [n] 
alternation found in Tamil and Malayalam as "entirely allophonic in 
distribution". 
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Proto-Dravidian *y- *-v- *r gl *]l 
Tamil M M I l ll 
Malayalam M M I l ll 
Kota M M Lrg y | | 
Toda p f d, r, š, s, w, Ø Li L1 
Kannada b M r(Lr) l ll 
Kodagu b M 1, Ø l ll 
Tulu b v, b rl 1,1 ll 
Telugu M M r(^dr l ll 
Kolami V V r 1 ll 
Naiki (of Chanda) M V Ø, y Ly ll 
Parji V M r l ll 
Gadba (Ollari) V V rd 1 Il 
Gondi vV, W vV, W rr r ll, 1 
Konda V V f rl l 
Pengo v M r r r 
Manda V V r r 1 
Kui V V f q, 1 dl 
Kuwi b V f r l 
Kurux b b, v Ø, r, y, 1 1 ll 
Malto b Ww O,rny,l 1 l 
Brahui b fv r, rr, r, I/lh, Ø 1, Ih Il 
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APPENDIX: 
SELECTED PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 


OLD TAMIL 
The phonemic inventory of Old Tamil was extremely conservative. It contained 


seventeen consonants and ten vowels (cf. Thomas Lehmann 1998:76—78; Steever 
2004a:2018; Krishnamurti 2003:62): 


Consonants: 
Labial Dental | Alveolar | Retroflex | Palatal Velar 

Stop p t r t c k 
Nasal m n n n ñ [n] 
Lateral l ] 
Glide M y 
Tap r 
Approx. r 

Notes: 


1. /n/ occurs only before /k/. 

2. Only the following consonants can occur initially: p, t, c, k; m, n, fi; v, y. 

3. Only the following consonants can occur finally: m, n, n, n; 1, |; v, y; 1, £. 

4. There is also a fricative /h/ in Old Tamil. It is transcribed as & and is only found 
between a short vowel and a stop — for instance, aktu ‘it, that’. 


Vowels: 
Front Central Back 
Short Long Short Long Short Long 

High i 1 u ü 
Mid e e o ō 
Low a a 

Diphthongs: ai, au 

MODERN TAMIL 


The consonant system of Modern Tamil consists of native elements (p, t, t, c, k, r, 
m, n, D, fi, 1l, l, r, r, v, y) and borrowed elements (b, d, d, j, g, f, s, s, h). The 
borrowed elements are found in loanwords, mostly from Indo-Aryan (including 
Sanskrit), Persian, Arabic, and English sources. The borrowed elements are shown 
in parentheses in the following table (cf. Annamalai—Steever 1998:101—104; 
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Asher 1981:209—241; Krishnamurti 2003:62—63; Ruhlen 1975:274; Schiffman 
1999:9—12; Steever 1990:183). 


Consonants: 
Labial | Dental | Alveolar | Retroflex | Palatal | Velar | Glottal 

Stop: vls. p t t c k 

vd. | (b | (d) (d) Q | e 
Fricative (f) 
Sibilant (s) (s) 
Tap ig 
Flap [r] 
Nasal m n [n] n ñ [n] 
Lateral l ] 
Approx. I 
Glide M y (h) 
Notes: 


1. The borrowed elements are pronounced as their closest native elements in 
normal speech. Thus, for example, /faiyal/ ‘file’ is pronounced /paiyal/, with /p/ 
substituted for /f/. 


2. /n/ has three variants: /n/ occurs initially and before /t/; /n/ occurs only before 
/k/; and /n/ occurs in clusters and finally. 

3. The following sounds occur in Sanskrit loanwords: /s/, /s/, /j/, /h/. 

4. Stops are voiced after homorganic nasals and between vowels. 

5. /t/ can also be transcribed /z/. 

6. Except for /r/ and /r/, all consonants can occur doubled. 

Vowels: 

Front Central Back 
Short Long Short Long Short Long 

High i 1 u a 
Mid e e (A) o ō 
Low (æ) a a 


Diphthongs: ai, au 


Krishnamurti (2003:61—77) lists the phonemic inventories of the various Modern 
Dravidian languages — Old and Modern Tamil are discussed on pp. 62—63, while 
Malayalam is discussed on p. 63, Kannada on pp. 66—67, and Telugu on pp. 68— 
69. 
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MODERN STANDARD KANNADA 


Modern Standard Kannada has a larger phonemic inventory than Modern Tamil. 
There are eleven vowels and thirty-four consonants (cf. Steever 1998b:130—131; 
Krishnamurti 2003:66—67). The consonant inventory consists of four series of 
stops and affricates based upon voicing and aspiration contrasts: (1) plain 
(unaspirated) voiceless (p, t, t, c, k); (2) voiceless aspirated (ph, th, th, ch, kh); (3) 
plain voiced (b, d, d, j, g); and (4) voiced aspirated (bh, dh, dh, jh, gh). There are 
also: a series of fricatives (voiceless: f, s, s, s, h; voiced: z); three nasals (m, n, n); 
two laterals (1, D; two glides (v, y); and a tap (r). The following sounds can only 
occur in loanwords: /z/, /f/, /z/. Likewise, both the voiceless aspirates (ph, th, th, ch, 
kh) and the voiced aspirates (bh, dh, dh, jh, gh) only occur in loanwords, mainly in 
those borrowed from Sanskrit. In rapid speech and in some dialects of Kannada, 
these sounds are pronounced as their plain (unaspirated) counterparts. The 
borrowed elements are shown in parentheses in the following table. 


Consonants: 
Labial Dental Retroflex Palatal Velar 
Stop: vls. p t t c k 
vls. asp. (ph) (th) (th) (ch) (kh) 
vd. b d q j g 
vd. asp. (bh) (dh) (dh) Gh) (gh) 
Fricative: vls. (f) S S $ h 
vd. (z) 
Nasal m n n 
Lateral l ] 
Glide V y 
Tap r 
Vowels: 
Front Central Back 
Short Long Short Long Short Long 
High i 1 u ü 
Mid e e o [o 
Low (æ) a a 
Notes: 


1. Proto-Dravidian */r/ > /|/ between vowels but /l/ or /r/ before consonants in 
Kannada (cf. Andronov 2003:55). */r/ only occurred in medial and final 
positions in Proto-Dravidian. 
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2. Initial /p-/ of Classical Kannada has become /h-/ in Modern Standard Kannada, 
though there are many exceptions in which /p/ has been retained (cf. Andronov 
2003:54). 


MODERN STANDARD TELUGU 


The phonemic inventory of Modern Standard Telugu is similar to that of Modern 
Standard Kannada (cf. Krishnamurti 1998:206—207 and 2003:68— 69). Like other 
Dravidian languages, Telugu has a substantial number of loanwords from Indo- 
Aryan and other languages, including Persian, Arabic, and English, and this has 
resulted in the addition of several non-native elements to the phonemic inventory — 
the aspirated consonants and the sibilants /s/ and /$/, for example, were introduced 
at an early date through Sanskrit and Prakrit loanwords. 


Consonants: 
Labial Dental- Retroflex Palatal Velar 
Alveolar 
Stop: vls. p t t c k 
vls. asp. ph (th) th ch kh 
vd. b d d j g 
vd. asp. bh dh dh jh gh 
Fricative f S S $ h 
Nasal m n n 
Lateral l ] 
Semivowel w y 
Flap r 
Vowels: 
Front Central Back 
Short Long Short Long Short Long 
High i 1 u a 
Mid e e o [o 
Low ES a a 
Notes: 


1. In Standard Telugu, /th/ tends to merge with /dh/ except after /s/. 

2. In non-standard Telugu, the aspirated consonants are replaced by their plain 
(unaspirated) counterparts, /$/ and /s/ are replaced by /s/, and /f/ is replaced by 
/p/. 


CHAPTER TEN 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-ALTAIC PHONOLOGY 


10.1. INTRODUCTION 
As noted by Merritt Ruhlen (1987:128): 


The study of the Altaic family has had a long and stormy history, and even 
today there is considerable disagreement among specialists over exactly which 
languages belong to the family. 


The similarities among what has come to be known as the “Altaic” languages 
(specifically, Chuvash-Turkic, Mongolian, and Manchu-Tungus) were recognized 
nearly three hundred years ago by the Swedish military officer Johann von 
Strahlenberg, who published a work on the subject in 1730 (though Strahlenberg 
actually rejected the idea of a genetic relationship among these languages). The 
famous Danish scholar, and one of the founders of Indo-European comparative 
grammar, Rasmus Rask, also conducted research into these languages as well as 
Eskimo, several Uralic languages, and what have sometimes been called the 
“Paleosiberian” languages. In the middle of the last century, important work was 
done by the Finnish linguist Matthew Alexander Castrén. It was another Finnish 
scholar, Gustav John Ramstedt (cf. Poppe [1965:83— 85] for a sketch of Ramstedt's 
life), who really put Altaic comparative linguistics on a firm footing. Ramstedt 
published many important studies, culminating in the posthumous publication 
(1952—1957) of his two-volume (in English translation) Introduction to Altaic 
Linguistics. A few of the many scholars who have made significant contributions to 
Altaic linguistics are: Pentti Aalto, Johannes Benzing, Anna Dybo, Joseph Grunzel, 
Erich Haenisch, Shiro Hattori, Wladyslaw Kotwicz, Samuel E. Martin, Karl H. 
Menges, Roy Andrew Miller, Antoine Mostaert, Oleg Mudrak, Gyula (Julius) 
Németh, Jerry Norman, Martti Räsänen, Martine Robbeets, Andras Róna-Tas, 
Andrew Rudnev, Aurélien Sauvageot, Boris A. Serebrennikov, Denis Sinor, Sergej 
A. Starostin, John C. Street, Vilhelm Thomsen, Vera Ivanovna Tsintsius (Cincius), 
Armin Vámbéry, Boris Yakovlevich Vladimirtsov, Alexander Vovin, and others too 
numerous to count, including several Russian, Korean, and Japanese scholars. One 
of the most prominent Altaic scholars of the twentieth century was the Russian-born 
Nicholas Poppe, who published numerous books and articles, including (in English 
translation) Khalkha-Mongolian Grammar (1951), Introduction to Mongolian 
Comparative Studies (1955; reprinted 1987), (in English translation) Comparative 
Grammar of the Altaic Languages (1960; only Part I appeared), Introduction to 
Altaic Linguistics (1965), and Grammar of Written Mongolian (third printing 
1974). A noteworthy work (1991) is the monograph by the late Russian linguist 
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Sergej Starostin entitled (in English translation) The Altaic Problem and the Origin 
of the Japanese Language. Finally, we may note in passing that Illic-Svityé (1963, 
1964b) also made a couple of important contributions to Altaic linguistics. 

Traditionally, Altaic has included the core groups (Chuvash-)Turkic, 
Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus, to which some have tried to add Korean, 
Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic), and Ainu. Looking at just the core group, one is 
hard-pressed to find features common to all three. There are, to be sure, common 
features between (Chuvash-)Turkic and Mongolian on the one hand and between 
Mongolian and (Manchu-)Tungus on the other, but there appear to be relatively few 
features common to (Chuvash-)Turkic and (Manchu-)Tungus alone. All three are, 
in fact, similar in structure, but this has been considered by some to be strictly a 
typological characteristic. The common features found among the members of the 
core group have been explained as due to diffusion, and, for a good portion of the 
common lexical material, this seems to be a valid explanation (cf. Poppe 
1965:157—163). There are, however, features common (pronouns, to cite a single 
example) to the members of the core group as a whole that cannot be explained as 
due to diffusion, and which do indeed point to some sort of genetic relationship. 
The problem is in trying to define the nature of that relationship. Two explanations 
are possible: (1) The shared features are due to common descent from Proto- 
Nostratic and do not imply a closer relationship between the three. In this scenario, 
(Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus turn out to be three 
independent branches of Nostratic — this 1s Dolgopolsky's view. (2) The shared 
features are due to descent from a common Altaic parent language intermediate 
between Proto-Nostratic and each of the core group members. The trouble with the 
first explanation is that it merely shifts the question back to the Nostratic level 
without resolving a thing, whereas the second explanation keeps the focus exactly 
where it belongs. The second alternative thus remains a viable working hypothesis. 

Strong opposition to the Altaic Theory has been expressed by several reputable 
scholars, perhaps the most vocal being Gerhard Doerfer and Gerard Clauson. At the 
Workshop on Linguistic Change and Reconstruction Methodology held at Stanford 
University from 28 July through 1 August 1987, the consensus of the Altaic panel 
was that "[1]n short, we found Proto-Altaic, at best, a premature hypothesis and a 
pragmatically poor foundation on which to build a sustained research program" (cf. 
Unger 1990:479). 

The whole question of Altaic unity was again reexamined by Roy Andrew 
Miller (1991). Miller addresses and convincingly demolishes objections that have 
been raised by those opposed to setting up an Altaic language family, and he 
concludes his paper by listing a number of important tasks that must be undertaken 
by Altaicists to redirect “Altaic historical-linguistic studies back into the 
mainstream of comparative linguistics". Another who defended the Altaic Theory 
against its critics was the Hungarian linguist Lajos Ligeti. In a 1969 article entitled 
"A Lexicostatistical Appraisal of the Altaic Theory", Ligeti reevaluated the 
evidence for and against the Altaic Theory, concentrating particularly on the views 
of Clauson. Ligeti concluded that the evidence does indeed point to a genetic 
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relationship among (Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus. Poppe 
(1965:125—156) also discusses the history of the Altaic Theory and confronts the 
issues raised by the critics. Sergej Starostin (1991) attempts to clarify many of the 
issues surrounding the problems associated with setting up an Altaic language 
family, including the relationship of Korean and Japanese to the other Altaic 
language groups (but see the rather critical reviews of Starostin's work by Comrie 
1993, Krippes 1994, and Vovin 2001:107—114). One of the more recent works in 
support of the Altaic Theory is the massive An Etymological Dictionary of the 
Altaic Languages (2003) by Sergej Starostin, Anna Dybo, and Oleg Mudrak (see 
below). Greenberg (2005g) also considers Altaic to be a valid genetic grouping. 

The question of genetic relationship (or lack thereof) can only be definitively 
resolved when each branch has been fully reconstructed in all aspects (phonology, 
morphology, and vocabulary) and when the issue of diffusion has been reasonably 
clarified — indeed, good progress has been made and continues to be made in both 
of these areas (cf. Robbeets 2005 and subsequent works). At that time, a meaningful 
comparison can be made between the putative daughter languages. 

I would tentatively include the following groups within the Altaic language 
family: (Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, (Manchu-)Tungus, and possibly Korean, 
while Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic) appears to be made up of an Altaic element 
that has been superimposed on an Austronesian substratum (cf. Robbeets 2017). 
The shared features between (Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus 
may be looked upon as due to common descent from an Altaic parent language. 
Language change over time has gradually led to increasing differentiation between 
each of the three core group members, while diffusion, especially lexical diffusion, 
has tended to complicate the picture and has made it difficult to differentiate 
between that which is borrowed and that which is inherited. 

Probably the most notable characteristic of the Altaic languages is the 
assimilatory phenomenon known as “vowel harmony". In the Turkic languages, for 
example, the first vowel segment occurring in a word influences the following 
vowel segments so that all vowels in the word have certain features in common. In 
Kirghiz, all of the vowels occurring in a given word must have the same feature for 
front ~ back and for rounded ~ unrounded, while height distinctions do not figure 
into the system of vowel harmony at all, so that high and non-high vowels can be 
freely combined in a word. It was the development of the system of vowel harmony 
that was responsible for the appearance of front rounded and back unrounded 
vowels in Altaic. These vowels are, thus, a later development and are not to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic. 


10.2. OLDER VIEWS ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-ALTAIC PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


In my 1994 co-authored book (Bomhard—Kerns 1994), I mostly followed the 
reconstruction of the Proto-Altaic phonological system proposed by Nicholas Poppe 
(1960), while I based the Proto-Altaic reconstructed forms upon those proposed by 
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John Street (1974). According to Poppe, Proto-Altaic is assumed to have had a 
voicing contrast in stops and affricates, but, as he notes (1960:9—10), there is a 
possibility that the contrast could have been between voiceless aspirated and 
voiceless unaspirated stops and affricates instead. An entirely different approach is 
taken by Illič-Svityč (1971—1984.I:147—156), who reconstructs the three-way 
contrast of (1) voiceless aspirated, (2) plain voiceless, and (3) plain voiced for 
Proto-Altaic, and this is also the system followed by Sergej Starostin (1991). 
According to Poppe’s reconstruction, neither the liquids nor the velar nasal were 
used word initially, while the voiceless stops and voiceless palato-alveolar affricate 
were strongly aspirated. Poppe also assumed that Proto-Altaic had a rich system of 
long and short vowels. 

According to Poppe (1960), the Proto-Altaic phonological system is to be 
reconstructed as follows (see also Ramstedt 1952—1957; Robbeets 2005): 


p t é k 
b d 1 g 
S 
m n ny -D- 
(a) ecu) 
4-04) dre (2) 
y 
o u i e e 6 u i 
a o ü 1 e é ö ù ï 


According to Sergej Starostin (1991:5—24), on the other hand, the Proto-Altaic 
phonological system is to be reconstructed as follows: 


Stops and affricates: ph th ch kh 
p t é k 
b d 3 g 
Sibilants: S š (?) 
z(?) 
Nasals and liquids: m n ny I 
er) dre») 
-r- (= -r!-) —-rY-(--9-) 
Glides: -W- -y- 
Vowels: i e ä ü ö 1 (9) (?) u o a 


Diphthongs: ia io iu (ue?) ua 
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Note: Though not shown in the charts on pages 21—24 of his 1991 book, Starostin 
also reconstructs long vowels for Proto-Altaic. 


The Proto-Altaic phonological system proposed by Starostin (and, earlier, by Illi¢- 
Svity€é) is an improvement over the traditional reconstruction. Starostin’s 
reconstruction is not, however, the final word on the subject — the vowels, in 
particular, need considerably more work. This shortcoming has been partially 
addressed by Starostin, Dybo, and Mudrak in their 4n Etymological Dictionary of 
the Altaic Languages. 

Griffen (1994:42—43) reconstructs a Proto-Altaic obstruent system close to 
that of the Russians. He posits three degrees along the fortis-lenis scale: aspirata, 
tenuis, and media: 


Aspirata: ph th ch kh 
Tenuis: p t é 
Media: b d ki g 


10.3. NEW THOUGHTS ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-ALTAIC PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


An important milestone in Altaic studies was reached in 2003 with the publication 
by Sergej A. Starostin, Anna Dybo, and Oleg A. Mudrak of An Etymological 
Dictionary of Altaic Languages. Though this dictionary must be used with caution 
(note the critical reviews by Georg 2004, Vovin 2005, and Norman 2009 [Starostin 
wrote a rebuttal to Georg's review in 2005 in Diachronica]), it contains much that 
is of value and is, in many respects, an improvement over previous efforts. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:24) reconstruct the Proto-Altaic phono- 
logical system as follows (where their transcriptions differ from those used in this 
book, their transcriptions are shown in parentheses immediately after those used 
here) (see also Dybo 1996:44 and 2007:13; Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.1II:9): 


Stops and affricates: p-(5p-) thet) e ec") kh (- k*) 
p t é k 
b d 3 g 
Sibilants: S 
Z- 
Nasals and liquids: m n ny (=n) y 
4 vf) 
-f- aee) 


Glides: -y- (= -j-) 
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Vowels: i e u o 
1 e ū [9 a 
Diphthongs: ja jo iu 


Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that *z and *y are in complementary distribution: 
*z occurs only in initial position, while *y is never found at the beginning of a 
word. Note: The reconstruction of */” and *7 is highly controversial (cf. Poppe 
1960:74—92; Robbeets 2005:78—79; Rona-Tas 1998:71—72; Stachowski 2012: 
244—247). 

According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:90), the traditional system of 
vowel correspondences proposed by Ramstedt and Poppe is outdated and in need of 
revision. Interestingly, they assume that the Proto-Altaic vowel system was 
completely devoid of vowel harmony, which they further assume evolved in all the 
subgroups at a later date as the result of complex interactions between the vowels of 
the first and the second syllables in polysyllabic roots and derivatives. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:90) assume that Proto-Altaic had five vowels 
(*i, *e, *u, *o, *a) and three diphthongs (*iu, *io, *ia) — the diphthongs were 
restricted to the first syllable of the word. The interaction of eight vocalic units (*7, 
*e, *u, *o, *a, *iu, *io, *ig) of the first syllable and five vocalic phonemes (*i, *e, 
*u, *o, *q) of the second syllable led to an extremely diverse system of 
correspondences, of which the traditional correspondences proposed by Ramstedt 
and Poppe are only a small subset. 

The diphthongs with *-j- are basically reconstructed by Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak where Turkic and (Manchu-)Tungus have specific reflexes (*-ia- in Turkic, 
*-ja- and *-ü- [-iu-] in (Manchu-)Tungus); in several cases, however, diphthongs 
have been lost in those subgroups as well and can be reconstructed only through 
circumstantial evidence. 

The phonetic nature of the Proto-Altaic diphthongs is still not completely 
certain. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak prefer to treat them as diphthongs because they 
are preserved as such in a number of cases in Proto-Turkic, Proto-(Manchu-) 
Tungus, and Korean, but an interpretation of the diphthongs as front vowels could 
also be possible. In that case, "ja is to be reinterpreted as *d, *io as *6, and *iu as 
*ü. They note that further research is needed before a definitive solution to this 
problem can be reached. 

The (Manchu-)Tungus system of vowels appears to be the most conservative 
and was used by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak as the basis of their reconstruction. 
Turkic, Mongolian, and Korean usually modify the first vowel under the influence 
of the second one. Thus, fronted first vowels usually signal that the second vowel 
was a front one. However, the second vowel could also be fronted or shifted to back 
under the influence of the first vowel, leading to numerous variations in the 
reflexes. Japanese seems to have exclusively assimilated the first vowel to the 
second one (a process very similar to what later happened 1n Mongolian), so that 
the quality of Japanese vowels in the first syllable is normally a good indicator of 
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the original quality of the second vowel, which itself may have been assimilated or 
have disappeared altogether. 

Vowels of the non-initial syllable are generally very unstable in all modern 
Altaic languages. They tend to become assimilated to initial vowels, are frequently 
contracted in various combinations with following suffixes, and are often lost 
completely. They are best preserved in the (Manchu-)Tungus languages and are 
completely lost in the majority of Turkic and Korean roots. The situation, therefore, 
is very close, for example, to what is found in Germanic, within Indo-European, or 
in the Nakh languages in the Eastern Caucasus, where the quality of non-initial 
vowels can only be recovered on the basis of umlaut processes in the first syllable. 
Thus, Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak have chosen to reconstruct non-initial vowels on 
indirect evidence, namely, by the way the non-initial vowels have influenced 
preceding vowels. They note that rules for the development of non-initial vowels in 
the individual Altaic subbranches have yet to be worked out and will depend 
substantially on the future analysis of verbal and nominal morphophonemics and 
accent systems. 


10.4. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-ALTAIC 


Like Uralic-Yukaghir and Elamo-Dravidian, the Altaic languages are agglutinating 
in structure. Pronominal stems and particles were monosyllabic (*(C)V), while 
nominal and verbal stems were typically disyllabic (*(C)VCV or *(C)VCCY). 
Polysyllabic stems could be derived from the disyllabic stems by the addition of 
suffixes. The addition of suffixes caused no changes in the vowel of the stem, but 
the vowels of the suffixes were subject to vowel harmony, which means that their 
vowels were adjusted to the vowel of the stem. The undifferentiated stems were real 
forms in themselves and could be used without additional suffixes. The suffixes, 
both derivational and inflectional, were added mechanically to the stem. 

According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:22—24), the most common 
root structure pattern in Proto-Altaic was *CVCV, occasionally with a medial 
consonant cluster — *CVCCY. The final vowel, however, was very unstable: it is 
best preserved in (Manchu-)Tungus languages (though it is not always easily 
reconstructable due to morphological processes), and it is frequently dropped in 
Korean, Mongolian, and Turkic (in the latter family, in fact, in the majority of 
cases). Japanese usually preserves the final vowel, although its quality is normally 
lost; however, in cases where the final (medial) root consonant is lost, Japanese 
reflects original disyllables as monosyllables. 

Japanese also has quite a number of monosyllabic verbal roots of the type 
*CVC-. These roots were originally disyllabic as well. However, reconstructing 
them as *CVCa- is certainly incorrect. The Old Japanese verbal conjugation shows 
explicitly that the verbal stems can be subdivided into three main types: *CVCa- 
(those having the gerund in -e « *-a-i), *CVCa- (those having the gerund in -i « 
*-2-i), and *CVC- (those having the gerund in -ji < *-i). Here, there is a possibility 
that the latter type reflects original verbal roots *CVCi (occasionally perhaps also 
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*CVCu, though there are reasons to suppose that some of the latter actually merged 
with the type *CVCa-). The gerund form in *-i may actually reflect the original 
final root vowel that had earlier disappeared before other verbal suffixes of the type 
*-V(CV)-. 

A small number of trisyllabic roots such as *a/ak^u ‘to walk’, *kabari ‘oar’, 
*khobani ‘armpit’, etc. can also be reconstructed for Proto-Altaic. It cannot be 
excluded that, in many or most of these cases, the final syllable was originally a 
suffix, but the deriving stem was not used separately, and the derivation had already 
become obscure in the proto-language. 

The monosyllabic structure *(C)V was typical for pronominal and auxiliary 
morphemes, but a small number of verbal (and, quite exceptionally, nominal) 
monosyllabic roots can also be reconstructed. 

A special case involves a number of verbal roots that appear as monosyllables 
of the type *CV in some languages but have the structure *CVI(V) or, less 
frequently, *CVr(V) in others. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak reconstruct disyllables 
here, but note that the exceptional loss of * and */ remains unexplained. A possible 
solution would be to reconstruct those roots as *CVC, with occasional loss of the 
root-final resonant. However, the number of examples is not large, and the roots in 
question are frequently used as auxiliary verbs, which by itself could explain the 
exceptional phonetic development. It is also possible that *-r- and *-/- were 
originally suffixed and that the roots belonged instead to the rare type *CV. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that the problem requires further investigation. 

There were four fundamental stem types in Proto-Altaic: 


1. Verbal stems 

2. Nominal and adjectival stems 
3. Pronouns 

4. Particles 


There was a strict distinction between nominal and verbal stems. 


10.5. THE POSITION OF JAPANESE-RYUKYUAN (JAPONIC) AND KOREAN 


Some recent work has attempted to demonstrate that Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic) 
and Korean are genetically related to each other (cf. Martin 1966, 1975, and 1991; 
Vovin 2001; Whitman 1985 and 2012; Francis-Ratté 2016), though Vovin has since 
(2010) taken a more negative view. Attempts to relate Japonic (usually Japanese 
alone) and Korean to other language families have generally not received wide 
acceptance, although the most viable comparison has been and continues to be with 
the Altaic languages (cf. Robbeets 2005 and subsequent work; Unger 2014). 
However, much work needs to be done here before this hypothesis can be accepted 
as proven beyond a reasonable doubt. Accordingly, Japonic and Korean data are not 
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included in this book except when the work of others is being referenced (as in the 
preceding discussion). See also Cavoto 1998:19—20. 

It may be noted here that Martine Robbeets and Lars Johanson have recently 
coined the term “Transeurasian” to refer to a large grouping of languages that 
includes both the traditional Altaic languages (Chuvash-Turkic, Mongolian, and 
Manchu-Tungus) as well as Japonic and Korean. According to Robbeets (2015:31, 
506, and 2017:214), the Transeurasian family tree may be represented as follows: 


5000 BCE 3000 BCE 1000 BCE 


Proto-Japonic 


Proto-Koreanic 
Proto-Transeurasian 
Proto-Tungusic 


Proto-Altaic Proto-Mongolic 


Proto-Turkic 


The first table of correspondences on the following pages is based upon the work of 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003) (see also Griffen 1994; Dybo 2007:13—14). 
Older views must now be considered outdated. Only the consonants are given. The 
vowel correspondences are extremely complicated — for details on the vowels, cf. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:90—134). The next set of tables is based upon 
the work of Robbeets (2016:206—207) — both consonants and vowels are given. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak consider Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic) and Korean 
to be members of the Altaic language family. Consequently, these languages are 
included in the table on the following page (though note the above comments on the 
position of these languages). 

For information on the Turkic languages, cf. Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006, 
Johanson—Csato (eds.) 1998, von Gabain—Pritsak—Poppe—Benzing—Menges— 
Temir—Togan—Taeschner—Spies—Caferoglu—Battal-Taymas 1982, Dybo 2007; 
for Mongolic, cf. Janhunen (ed.) 2003, Svantesson—Tsendina—K arlsson—Franzén 
2005, Poppe 1955, Poppe—Dosch—Doerfer—Aalto—Schréder—Pritsak—Heissig 
(eds.) 1964; and for (Manchu-)Tungus, cf. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968, 
Malchukov—Whaley (eds.) 2012. See also de Rachewiltz—Rybatzki 2010. A new 
book on the (Manchu-)Tungus languages, under the editorship of Alexander Vovin, 
is currently being prepared (Vovin [ed.] to appear). For an excellent survey of the 
current status of Altaic studies, cf. Blazek—Schwarz—Srba 2019. 
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10.6. CORRESPONDENCES 
Proto- | Proto- Proto-Mongolian Proto-Turkic Proto- Proto- 
Altaic | Tungus Korean Japanese 
ph p- h-/y- Ø-/y- p- p- 
p -P- -h-/-b-, -b -P- -P- -P- 
p- p- b-/h- b- p- p- 
-p- -b- -b- -b- -p- -p- 
b- b- b- b- p- p-/b[a, ə, Vy] 
-b- -b- -h-/-[R]b-/b[Vg], -b | -b- -b-, -p -p-/[iV, y]w 
m m m b-, -m- m m 
th- t- t-/E(i)- t- [dV-HY rY r] |t- t- 
-th- -t- -t-/-č(i)-, -d -t- -t- -t- 
t- d-/ž(i)- | d-/č(i)- d- t- t-/d[i ə] 
-t- -t- -d-/-č(i)- -t- -t-/-r- -t- 
d- d- d-/ž(i)- y- t- d-/t[V + Ch] 
-d- -d- -d-/-3(1)- -d- -t-/-r- -t-/[iV y]y 
n n n y-, n n n 
kh- x- k- k- k- k- 
-kh- -k-/-x- -k-/-g[Vh]-, -g -k- -k-/-h- -k- 
k- k- k- g- k- k- 
-k- -k- -g-, -g -k-/-g[Vr]- -Ø-/-h-, -k | -k- 
g- g- g g- k- k- 
-g- -g- -h-/-g[Vh]-, -g -g- -Ø-/-h-, -k | -k-/[iV]O 
J- J- Q-/y-/g[u]-/n[a o e] Q-/y- n- O-/n-(/m[1]-) 
-- -D- --/-n-/-m-/-h- -- -n-/-O- -n-/-m- 
ch. é- é- é- é- t- 
ch. -é- -é- -é- -é- -t- 
é- ž- d-/č(i)- d- č- t- 
-é- -S- -é- -é- -é- -S- 
NE? a y- č- d- 
ny ny %-, -y-/-n- y-, -ny- n-, -ny- m-, -n-/-m- 
Gi PE -y-/-h- ny -y-/-Ø- -y-/-Ø- 
-r- -r- -r- -r- -r- -r-/-t- 
-ry- -r- -r- -y- -r- -r-/-t[1 u]- 
1 i l-/n-, -l- y-, -l- n-, -f- n-, -r- 
ly l d-/ž(i)-, -1- y-, -ly- n-, -r- n, -S- 
S S S S s-/h-, -s- S 
Z- s- s- y- s- s- 
š š s-/č[A]-, -s- s-/č[A]-, -s- s s 
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For comparison, Robbeets (2016:206—207) gives the following correspondences: 


I. Consonants: 


Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Transeurasian | Tungus Mongolian Turkic Korean Japanese 
p- p- p- b- p- p- 

-P- -P- -Y- -P- -P- -P- 

b- b- b- b- p- p-/w- 
-b- -b- -b-/-y- -b- -p- -p-/-w- 
-mT- -PC- -PC- -P(C)- -pC- -np- 
-Rp- -RP- -RP- -RP- -Rp- -np- 
t- t- t- t- t- t- 

-t- -t- -t- -t- -t- -t- 

d- d- (ji-) d- (ji-) y- t- (ci-) t-/y- 
-d- -d- (-ji-) -d- (-ji-) -d- -l- -t-/-y- 
-nK- -TC- -TC- -TC- -C- -nt- 
-Rt- -RT- -RT- -RT- -Rc- -nt- 
k- k- k- k- k- k- 

-k- -k- -k- -k- -k- (-h-) -k- 

g- g g- k- k- k- 

" " " -g k — e 
-gT- -KC- -KC- -KC- -kC- -nk- 
-Rk- -RK- -RK- -RK- -Rk- -nk- 
č- č- č- č- c- t- 

-é- -é- -é- -é- -c- -t- 

-lé -l(¢) -1(€) -l(€) ~ -š -l1) -si 

x- x- k- k- k-, h- k- 

-X- -X- -g- ~ -k- -g- ~ -k- -k- -k- 

s- s- s- s- s- s- 

-S- -S- -S- -S- -S- -S- 
m- m- m- b- m- m- 
-m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- 
n- n- n- y- n- n- 

-n- -n- -n- -n- -n- -n- 
-r- -r- -r- -r- -I- -r- 
-D- -r- -r- -D;- -I- -r- 

-l- -l- -l- -l- -l- -I- 


Note: According to Robbeets, “Transeurasian” comprises the following branches: 
(Manchu-)Tungus, Mongolian, (Chuvash-)Turkic, Korean, and Japonic. She 
restricts “Altaic” to (Manchu-)Tungus, Mongolian, and (Chuvash-)Turkic. 
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II. Vowels: 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Middle Old 
Transeurasian | Tungus Mongolian | Turkic Korean Japanese 
< Proto- < Proto- 
Korean Japanese 
-a- -a- -a- -a- -à- < -a- -à- < -a- 
CaCa CaCa CaCa CaC CaCa CaCa 
-o- -e- -e- -e- -e- < -e- -à- < -a- 
-o- -e- -e- -e- -e- < -e- -0- < -o- 
-9- -0- -0- -0- -wo- < -0- -0- < ? o- 
-9- -0- -0- -0- -wo- < -0- -u- < -0- 
-0- -6- -ó- -ó- -u- < -i- -0- < -i- 
-u- -u- (gü) -ü- -ü- -Wu- < -u- -u- < -u- 
-U- -u- -u- -u-/-i- -0- € -A- -u- < -u- 
PoRo- PuRu- PuRu- PuR- PaRa- < PiRi- | PaRu- < PauRu- 
-i- -i- -i- -i-/-i- -i- < -i- -i- < -i- 
a- a- a- a- a- < a- a- <a- 
ə- e- e- e- e- < e- o- <3- 
3- o- o- o- wo- < 0- o- <? o- 
o- ö- ö- ö- O<?b o- <i- 
u- u- ü- ü- wu- < u- u- < u- 
U- u- u- u- Ø<? 4- u- < u- 
i- i- i- i- i- <i- i- < i- 
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APPENDIX: 
THE CONSONANT INVENTORIES OF 
THE ALTAIC DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


Each section will begin with the consonant inventory reconstructed for the proto- 
language of the branch under discussion. Then, the developments that took place in 
each will be sketched. 


(CHUVASH-)TURKIC 


The Turkic languages constitute the most geographically widespread Altaic branch. 
There are some thirty Turkic languages, as well as numerous dialects, some of 
which are quite different from the standard/national forms of the languages in 
question. Chuvash is the most divergent Turkic language. Indeed, it appears likely 
that Proto-Turkic initially split into two branches: (1) Chuvash and (2) all of the 
others, hence, the designation (Chuvash-)Turkic. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:136) reconstruct the Proto-Turkic consonant 
system as follows (see also Johanson 1998b:95; Robbeets 2005:75): 


p t é k 
b d Yt g 
S 
-m- -n- -ny- (= -f-) -D- 
-r-, -]- -r-, -]»- 
CESES 


Notes: 

1. *p, *t, *k are assumed to have been fortes and *b, *d, *g to have been lenes 
(cf. Róna-Tas 1998:71; Johanson 1998b:95; Robbeets 2005:75). 

2. Robbeets (2005:75) does not reconstruct *Į for Proto-Turkic. She does, 
however, reconstruct all of the other sounds listed in the above table, including 
*ry, which she accepts as a possible Proto-Turkic phoneme and which she 
writes *r, (cf. Robbeets 2005:78). 

3. Tenishev-Dybo (2001—2006.III:17) reconstruct a more complicated consonant 
system for Proto-Turkic. 

4. As noted by Robbeets (2005:76), Proto-Turkic *k and *g had front and back 
allophones, depending upon the quality of adjacent vowels. These allophones 
later became phonemic. Cf. Menges (1968b:81—107) for a discussion of the 
development of these (and other) sounds in the Turkic daughter languages. 


First, the initial voiced labial and velar stops reconstructed by Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak for Proto-Altaic were retained in Proto-Turkic (*b-, *g- > *b-, *g-), while 
the voiced dental stop *d- and the voiced palato-alveolar affricate *%- became *y- 
(*d-, *3- > *y-). All of the medial voiced stops were retained (*-b-, *-d-, *-g- > 
*-b-, *-d-, *-g-). The medial voiced palato-alveolar affricate *-%- also became *-y- 
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(*-%- > *-y-). Robbeets assumes that initial *g- became *k- in Proto-Turkic (see 
also Johanson 1998b:95—96), which seems highly probable. 

Next, according to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak, the initial plain (unaspirated) 
voiceless stops reconstructed for Proto-Altaic became voiced stops in Proto-Turkic 
(*p-, *t-, *k- > *b-, *d, *g-), while the plain (unaspirated) palato-alveolar affricate 
*č- became *d- (*é- > *d-). Robbeets, on the other hand, assumes that the initial 
plain (unaspirated) stops and palato-alveolar affricate were retained, except for *p-, 
which was voiced (*p- > *b-). According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak, the medial 
plain (unaspirated) stops and palato-alveolar affricate were retained (*-t-, *-k-, *-¢- 
> *-t-, *-k-, *-6-), except for *-p-, which was voiced (*-p- > *-b-), while Robbeets 
assumes that all of the medial plain (unaspirated) stops and palato-alveolar stops 
were retained as such (*-p-, *-t-, *-k-, *-¢- > *-p-, *-t-, *-k-, *-é-). Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak further assume that medial *-k- became *-g- when followed by a 
vowel and *r (*-k[Vr]- > *-g[Vr]-). 

Finally, according to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak, initial aspirated voiceless 
stops reconstructed for Proto-Altaic merged with the plain (unaspirated) voiceless 
stops in Proto-Turkic (*th-, *kh-, *ch- > *t-, *k-, *č-), except for *ph-, which was 
lost (*ph- > *h- > *@-). Medial aspirated voiceless stops, including *-ph-, under- 
went the same development (*-ph-, *-th-, *-kh-, *-Gh. > *-p-, *-t-, *-k-, *-č-). 

Proto-Altaic *& > *éh (> *&) before back vowels but *s elsewhere, while initial 
*nY- > *% (> *y-); HV > Hd (> *y-); n», *I-» *d- (9 *y-); *m- > *b-; HY > *O-; 
and *d-, *z- > *3- (> *y-). 

The reconstruction of Proto-Altaic *-ly- (= *-P?-) and *-ry- (= *-r?-) (cf. Poppe 
1960:74—92) rests critically on the evidence from (Chuvash-)Turkic, and that 
evidence is open to different interpretations. Róna-Tas and Robbeets, for example, 
reject the reconstruction of Proto-Altaic *-lY- and *-r*-, while Russian scholars 
generally support the reconstruction of these sounds. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak’s reconstruction is very close to the consonant 
system of early Old Turkic (cf. Erdal 1998:139—140 and 2004:62—85 — Erdal 
does not include sounds found only in loanwords) (see also Robbeets 2015:38): 


Labials Alveolars Palatals Velars 
Unvoiced orals p t é k 
Voiced orals M d y g 
Sibilants S, Z š 
Nasals m n ny I 
Liquids rl 


Note: According to Erdal, the voiced oral stops had fricative variants f (or v), 6, y, 
but were realized as stops (b, d, g) after r, 1, n, and (partially) z. 


Menges (1968b:81), however, reconstructs a more complicated system for Common 
Turkic and Ancient Turkic (see also Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.III:17): 
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Occlusives | Fricatives | Sibilants | Affricates | Nasals | Liquids 
Deep Velar q (b). Y t 
Velar I 
Pre-palatal kg (x) 
Palato- " "m " 
alveolar : id j 
Dental t,d (à) S, Z n 1 
Labial p, b (f), v ? 
Lingual m r 


Semivowels: j (asyllabic i) 
w (asyllabic u) 


Note: The consonant inventory reconstructed by Menges represents a later stage of 
development. Menges (1968b:81) mentions that all of the above phonemes 
are found in modern Turkic and that a few more have been added. 


The consonant inventory of Modern Turkish contains a series of voiceless and 
voiced stops and affricates (p, t, k, q; b, d, g, g; t&, dZ), a series of fricatives (f, s, 8; 
V, z, Z; h), two nasals (m, n), three liquids (l, ł, r), and one glide (y). Consonant 
length is phonemically distinctive. Initial stops are aspirated. In the standard 
orthography, the following special symbols are used: ç = [tš]; s = [š]; j = [Žž] (this 
sound has a rather limited distribution); c = [dz]; E, or “yumusak-g”, is used to 
indicate lengthening of a preceding vowel — it does not have phonemic status. For 
details, cf. Comrie 1997a; Csató—Johanson 1998:203—205; Kornfilt 1997:483— 
495 and 2009:522—527. 

For the development of the consonants in the Turkic daughter languages, cf. 
the table of sound correspondences and accompanying notes (for consonants) in 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:137—146 (see also Dybo 2007:16—22; Johanson 
1998b:95—106; Róna-Tas 1998:71—72; Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.III:13— 
16). For details on the phonological systems of the various modern Turkic 
languages, cf. Johanson—Csató (eds.) 1998. 


MONGOLIC 


Proto-Mongolic has a relatively shallow time depth. As the ancestor of all modern 
Mongolian languages, it represents the language that existed at the time of the 
geographical dispersal of the Mongols in the thirteenth century AD. Related 
Mongolic languages/dialects that existed alongside Proto-Mongolic as currently 
reconstructed were replaced around that time. 

The Proto-Mongolic consonant system is nearly identical with Middle 
Mongolian (cf. Starostin-Dybo-Mudrak 2003:149; Janhunen 2003a:6; Robbeets 
2005:72—73; Poppe 1960:9) — it may be reconstructed as follows: 
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t é 
b d ki g 
s h/y 
m n I 
w T- y Ej) 
EB 


Note: Poppe (1955:96—98 and 1960:10— 12) reconstructs *p for Proto-Mongolic 
as does Robbeets (2005:72), while Janhunen (2003a:6) does not. 


The Proto-Mongolic consonant inventory included labial, dental, and velar points of 
articulation (voiceless: *t, *k; voiced: *b, *d, *g) — the voiceless labial member 
was missing. There were also corresponding labial, dental, and velar nasals (*m, *n, 
*5) as well as voiceless and voiced palato-alveolar affricates (*¢, *%). There was a 
sibilant (*s) and a glottal fricative (*h) (Janhunen 2003a reconstructs a voiceless 
velar fricative *x here). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak complete the system with *w, 
*r, *| and *y. However, Janhunen does not reconstruct *w for Proto-Mongolic. 
According to Janhunen (2003a:10), *r and *1 did not occur in word-initial position. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:80—81) propose the following series of 
changes from Proto-Altaic to Proto-Mongolic: 


1. Initial *8- > *&h- before back vowels, but *$ > *s in other positions. 

2. Initial *ph- (> *f) > *h-. 

3. Initial *é- > *t-. 

4. Initial *ny- > *%- and *ly- > *d-, while initial *5- > *O-, *n-, or *g-, depending 
upon the following vowel. 

5. Medial *-ry- > *-r-; *-]Y- > *-]-; and *-nY- > *-n- or *-y- (distribution unclear). 

6. Initial *z- > *s-. 

7. Dentals are palatalized before *i: *th[i]- > *éh[i]-; *t[1]- > *č[i]-; and *d[i]- > 
**[]-. Note: This must have taken place after the merger of the vowels *i and 
*1 (*ī, *17 *1) (cf. Janhunen 2003a:7). 

8. Medial *-b- > *-w- (except in clusters and before *k and *g); *-g- > *-h- 
(except in clusters and before *g); and *-5- > *-h- (except in clusters). 

9. Medial plain (unaspirated) stops are voiced: *-p- > *-b-; *-t- > *-d-; and *-k- > 
*-g-. Note: Medial *-¢- remains unchanged: *-¢- > *-é-. 

10. Medial voiceless aspirated stops and palato-alveolar affricate merge with their 
plain (unaspirated) counterparts: *-ph- > *-p-; *-th- > *-t-; *-kh. > *-k-; and 
* Gh. > *č-, 

11. Initial dental and velar voiceless aspirated stops and palato-alveolar affricate 
merge with their plain (unaspirated) counterparts: *th- > *t-; *kh- > *k-; and 
*&h. > *EL, 


Neither Starostin-Dybo-Mudrak nor Janhunen reconstruct the postvelars *q and *y 
(also written *y) as separate phonemes for Proto-Mongolic — they were 
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exclusively nonphonemic positional variants (allophones) of the velars *k and *g, 
thus: *q and *y could only appear before *a, *o, *u, while *k and *g appeared 
before *e, *6, *ü, *i (cf. Robbeets 2005:73; see also Poppe 1960:9, 16—20, 23— 
25, 53—62). 

Poppe (1955:95 and 1960:9) reconstructs a more complex consonant system 
for Common Mongolic: 


. Dental & Velar 
Labial Alveolar Palate Velar Postvelar 
Voiceless p t E : 

t 5 

Stops Voiced b d 8 Y (8) 
. Voiceless é 

Affricates Voiced i 
— Voiceless s&š 

neanves [Voiced w (B) y 
Nasals m £ 4 
Laterals l 
Vibrants r 


According to Poppe (1955:15), Common Mongolic still had initial *p- (or *ọ-), and 
the sequences *-aya-, *-ayu-, etc. were still preserved. Moreover, the vowels *i and 
*i were differentiated only after *q, *y and *k, *g. Elsewhere, *i had already 
merged with *i (*i > *1) and had palatalized immediately preceding dental stops (*ti 
> *či; *di > *%1). Poppe (1955:96) considers the ancient voiceless stops and palato- 
alveolar affricate to be aspirated consonants in Common Mongolic and the ancient 
voiced stops and palato-alveolar affricate to be unaspirated consonants — they were 
realized as voiceless in some positions and voiced in other positions. 

Modern Mongolic languages have reintroduced /š/ through loanwords. Several 
languages have also added /p/, /f/, and /w/, though their status tends to be rather 
marginal. New sequences of dentals before /i/ have been introduced (/ti/, /di/), 
which were not subject to the earlier process of palatalization (no. 7 above). Initial 
*h- has been mostly lost in the Modern Mongolic languages, though traces are still 
found in Dagur. Medial *-h- has been completely lost. 

Let us now look at the consonant system of Written (Literary) Mongolian. It is 
important to include Written Mongolian here for comparison. The reason being 
that, due to the relatively shallow time-depth commonly assumed for Proto- 
Mongolic, the Written Mongolian consonant inventory is very close, though not 
quite identical, to that reconstructed for Proto-Mongolic, even allowing for 
idiosyncrasies of the Written Mongolian writing system. Unfortunately, relatively 
little is known about the linguistic situation prior to Proto-Mongolic, though it may 
be assumed that several (perhaps mutually intelligible) Pre-Proto-Mongolic dialects 
existed. If only we had in-depth knowledge about these Pre-Proto-Mongolic 
dialects, the reconstruction of Proto-Mongolic as a whole would undoubtedly be 
both different and pushed much further back in time. The Written Mongolian 
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consonant inventory was as follows (cf. Hambis 1945:XII; see also Grenbech- 
Krueger 1993:9—10; Janhunen 2003b:35; Poppe 1974:17; Robbeets 2015:38; 
Rybatzki 2003a:64 [Middle Mongolian]): 


Occlusives Affricates Fricatives 
2| 2l 2/22. 22438 
$|3|g| 8|3|2|/3 8/8 
S $|89 $|$8$,$ DOE 
> > > 
Bilabial p b m 
Labiodental Ww 
Dental t d s (z) n 1 r 
Palatal č ž š 
k g 
Guttural 
Y 
Semivowel: 


The Brahmi Bugut and Khüis Tolgoi inscriptions discovered in 2014 are over six 
hundred years older than the previously earliest known inscriptions in a Mongolic 
language. Though somewhat similar to Middle Mongolian, the language of these 
inscriptions also contains several archaic features. For details, cf. Vovin 2019. 

For information on the phonological systems of the various modern Mongolic 
languages, cf. Janhunen 2012:21—55 and Janhunen (ed.) 2003; see also Nugteren 
2011; Poppe 1955; Svantesson—Tsendina—Karlsson—Franzén 2005. 


(MANCHU-)TUNGUS 


The (Manchu-)Tungus (Tungusic) branch contains two subgroups: (1) Manchu, 
Sibo (also called Sibe, Xibe, Xibo), and Jurchen (extinct — formerly spoken in 
China) and (2) all other Tungusic languages (Evenki, Even, Solon, Negidal, Nanai 
[also called Gold, Goldi], Ulch, Oroch, and Udihe). 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:156) reconstruct the Proto-(Manchu-)Tungus 
consonant system as follows (see also Tsintsius 1949; Robbeets 2005:68): 


p t é k 
b d 1 g 
S N x 


bar | -y- Ga) 
m n ny (=n) I 
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Notes: 

1. *-r- and *-y- only occur medially. 

2. The distinction between velar and uvular consonants found in modern 
(Manchu-)Tungus languages represents a later development. They arose as 
positional variants (allophones) adjacent to front or back vowels (cf. Gorelova 
2002:86 [for Literary Manchu]). 

3. Proto-(Manchu-)Tungus had an extensive system of medial consonant clusters 
(cf. Robbeets 2005:70 for details). 

4. *x is lost in the majority of the (Manchu-)Tungus daughter languages. 


The Proto-(Manchu-)Tungus consonant inventory included labial, dental, and velar 
points of articulation (voiceless: *p, *t, *k; voiced: *b, *d, *g). There were also 
corresponding labial, dental, and velar nasals (*m, *n, *r) as well as voiceless and 
voiced palato-alveolar affricates (*¢, *%) and a palatalized nasal (*nY). There were 
two sibilants (*s, *$) and a voiceless velar fricative (*x). Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak complete the system with *1, *-r-, and *-y-. 

According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:78— 79), the (Manchu-)Tungus 
consonant system is the most conservative. They note that the following changes 
took place and in the order listed: 


1. Voicing of initial *t- and *é- (*t-, *č- > *d-, *3-). 
Spirantization of *kh (*kh > *x). 

3. Merger of initial voiceless aspirates with their plain (unaspirated) voiceless 
counterparts (*ph-, *th-, *&h. > *p-, *t-, *č-). 

4. Voicing of medial *-p- (*-p- > *-b-) and development of medial *-č- to *-s-. 

5. Merger of medial voiceless aspirates with their plain (unaspirated) voiceless 
counterparts (*-ph-, *-th-, *-gh. > *-p-, *-t-, *-é-). 


Finally, initial *z- became *s-, and the palatalized consonants were depalatalized 
(*1y, *ry > *1, *r), except for *nY, which was retained. 

Regarding the reconstruction of Proto-Tungusic intervocalic *-x-, Starostin- 
Dybo-Mudrak (2003: 160) note: 


Intervocalic *-x- is an innovation in PTM reconstruction, first proposed in 
Jlp160 1990. It is based on the distinction between -k- and -x in Ulcha, Orok 
and Nanai. Northern languages, as well as Oroch, Udehe and Manchu have 
completely merged the reflexes of *-k- and *-x-. Such a reconstruction seems 
probable for two reasons: 1) the languages that preserve the distinction between 
*-k- and *-x- are exactly the same languages that preserve initial *x-; 2) the 
distinction between *-k- and *-x- seems to reflect the Altaic distinction *-k- : 
*-k'- (see above), thus exactly paralleling the distinction *k- : *x- in word- 
initial position. 


This is very a very important point, inasmuch as it is, in part, the basis for the 
reconstruction by Starostin-Dybo-Mudrak of a three-way contrast in the series of 
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stops and affricates in Proto-Altaic: (1) voiceless aspirated (*p", *t^, *&h, *k*); (2) 

plain (unaspirated) voiceless (*p, *t, * č, *k); and (3) voiced (*b, *d, *2, *g). 
Menges (1968a:36) reconstructs a slightly more complex consonant system for 

Proto-(Manchu-)Tungus, showing the velar ~ uvular variants mentioned above: 


p t t (= tj) q/k 
b d dy (= dj) g/y//g 
S 
w? V yy w? 
m n ny (= nj) 1) 


Gorelova (2002:85) lists the following consonants for Literary Manchu (see also 
Austin 1962; Maddieson 1984:283, no. 069; Ramsey 1987:219; Sinor 1968:259— 
260): 


Place of articulation Labial 
Mode of articulation Bilabial Labio- Front Dorsal Back 
dental 

Obstruents | Voiceless p t k 
Voiced b d g 

Fricatives Voiceless f sS, Š h 
Voiced M j* 

Affricates Voiceless € (c) 
Voiced & (cz) 

Nasals m n I 

Laterals l 

Flapped r 

*[j] corresponds to [y] in other systems where [j] is used instead to indicate [Z]. 


Note: Following the views of Russian scholars, Gorelova (2002:86) notes that /k/, 
/g/, /h/ have velar allophones [k], [g], [x] before the vowels e, i, u but uvular 
allophones [q], [c], [x] before the vowels a, o, ài (the symbol /ū/ is used to 
indicate two sounds: [o] after uvulars and [o] in borrowings). 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ESKIMO-ALEUT, CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN, AND GILYAK 


11.1. ESKIMO 


While some progress has been made in reconstructing Proto-Eskimo-Aleut, the 
reconstruction of Proto-Eskimo is considerably more advanced at the present time, 
and, therefore, it is Proto-Eskimo alone that is used throughout this book, though 
Aleut forms are occasionally cited in the part dealing with comparative vocabulary. 

According to Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan (1994:xi), the Proto-Eskimo 
phonological system is to be reconstructed as follows (note: the authors also list 
several non-Proto-Eskimo phonemes in their chart — these are not included below) 
(see also Fortescue 1998:125; Mudrak 1986): 


p t c(- 6) k q 
M [U y Y R 
1 
i 
m n I 
i u 
ə 
a 


11.2. CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi phonological system is relatively simple — not only is there a very 
small inventory of obstruents, there is also no voicing contrast in stops. The 
following chart is from Maddieson 1984:416, no. 908 (see also George Campbell 
1991.1:328; Comrie [ed.] 1981:243; M. Dunn 1999:43; and Ruhlen 1975:182): 


Voiceless stops: p t k q ? 
Voiceless affricates: [c] 
Voiced fricatives: 

Voiceless sibilant: 

Voiceless fricative lateral: 1 

Nasals: m n I 
Glides: Ww 


N of Cx 
-2 


Note: The voiceless dental affricate c (= [ts]) is used only by women. 
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The Chukchi vowels form a system of vowel harmony in which the second 
correspondent (e, a, o) is labeled “dominant”, and the first (i, e, u) “recessive”. 
Native Chukchi words must contain either all “dominant” or all “recessive” vowels; 
the two correspondents cannot co-exist in the same word. The schwa (a) is neutral 
in regards to the “dominant” ~ “recessive” contrast. Cf. M. Dunn 1999:48. 

The system of vowel harmony found in Chukchi operates according to different 
principles than the system found, for example, in Altaic. In Altaic, the direction of 
vowel harmony is determined by the vowel of the root. In Chukchi, on the other 
hand, a particular morpheme is either “dominant” or “recessive”; it is the vowel of 
the “dominant” morpheme (this need not be the root) that influences the remaining 
vowels. 

There are several differences between the Koryak and Chukchi phonological 
systems worth mentioning. In the Chavchuven dialect of Koryak, r and y have 
merged into y. In general, Koryak has a larger phonemic inventory than Chukchi, 
although some of the phonemes have a low frequency of occurrence. Whereas 
Chukchi has only w, Koryak distinguishes both v and w (though the opposition is 
neutralized to w in syllable-final position). Koryak also distinguishes between non- 
palatalized ¢, /, n and palatalized £^, I, n", though palatalization plays primarily an 
affective role, being used in the formation of diminutives. There are other 
differences as well: for example, / is a voiced frictionless continuant in Koryak, 
while the Koryak pharyngeal f corresponds to Chukchi ?. 

The Kamchadal / Itelmen consonant system is considerably more complicated 
than those of Koryak and Chukchi. The Kamchadal / Itelmen consonant system 
contains both plain and ejective stops, voiced and voiceless fricatives, and three 
lateral phonemes. The following chart is based upon Ruhlen (1975:215): 


Voiceless stops and affricates: p t é k q 
Ejectives: p Ü č k q’ ? 
Voiceless fricatives: f s x 

Voiced fricatives: v A Y 

Nasals: m n pn 0 
Laterals: l 1 Á 

Voiced trill: r 

Glides: w y 
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Vowels: i u 
e o 
a D 


Fortescue (1998:125 and 2005:6) reconstructs the phonological system of Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan as follows (for correspondences, cf. Mudrak 2000:11—16): 


p t c k q i u 
v 6 Y R e o o 
m n 0 æ a 
1 
r 
w j 


Note: Even though Fortescue’s reconstruction is used throughout this book, 
comparison with other Nostratic languages indicates that the sound 
reconstructed by Fortescue as [ð] was most likely a voiceless palato-alveolar 
affricate [č] instead. 


Fortescue also mentions that there may have been a full palatal series in Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan as well (*/tY/, */ny/, and */ly/). Moreover, Fortescue claims 
(2005:7—8) that the ejectives found in Kamchadal / Itelmen are secondarily 
derived, having arisen mostly as a result of syncope. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan / Proto-Nostratic phonological correspondences 
(consonants only): 


Chukchi-Kamchatkan Nostratic 
b p p’ 
dtt 
zhe sz 
g kh k’; gw kwh jew 
œ g qv 
xW 
dy Dh vy s; $608 
G GW 
ty 


m 


nny 


1) 

1 

r 

w 


ele | |=js |B |B|» j< |œ]<|alwjo|=e l5 


y” 
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The vowel harmonic relationship described above for Chukchi must also be 
reconstructed for Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan, where the “dominant” vowels *a, 
*o, *e contrasted with the “recessive” vowels *a, *u, *i (cf. Fortescue 2005:11). 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan words had to contain either all “dominant” or all 
“recessive” vowels; the two correspondents could not co-exist in the same word 
(Fortescue 2005:438). The schwa (9) was neutral in regards to the “dominant” ~ 
“recessive” contrast. For details, cf. Fortescue 2005:11—12. 


11.3. GILYAK (NIVKH) 


A notable feature of Gilyak (also called Nivkh) is that it tolerates extremely 
complex consonant clusters. Furthermore, initial consonants undergo various 
alternations, which are conditioned both by the final segment of the preceding word 
and by syntactical considerations. In contrast, the vowel system is fairly simple. The 
following chart represents the phonological system of the Amur dialect and is based 
primarily on Comrie (ed.) 1981:267 and Ruhlen 1975:199 (see also George 
Campbell 1991.1I:1014; Gruzdeva 1998:10; Maddieson 1984:416, no. 909): 


Voiceless stops: p t ky k q 

Voiceless asp. stops: ph th kh qh 

Voiced stops: b d gy g G 

Palato-alveolar affricate: é 

Voiceless fricatives: f S x X h 

Voiced fricatives: M K 

Nasals: m n ny I 

Voiced trill: r 

Fricative vibrant: I 

Lateral: l 

Glides: w y 

Vowels: i e a i o u 
[i] [a] [0] [a] 


For information concerning the relationship of Gilyak / Nivkh to other Nostratic 
daughter languages, cf. Fortescue 1998 and 2011, Greenberg 2000, and Kortlandt 
2004. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-NOSTRATIC PHONOLOGY 


12.1. THE PROTO-NOSTRATIC PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Proto-Nostratic had a rich system of stops and affricates. Each stop and affricate 
series was characterized by the three-way contrast: (1) voiceless (aspirated), (2) 
voiced, and (3) glottalized. The aspiration of series (1) was phonemically non- 
distinctive. 

The Proto-Nostratic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:122; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I::147—171; Dolgopolsky 
1998:101 [correspondences, pp. 102—105] and 2008, §2): 


Stops and Affricates: 


ph th ch ch tyh t4h kh kwh qh qwh 
b d 3 3 d db) g g" c cw 
p t c e ty t? k’ kw q qv" ? ow 
Fricatives: 
S š sy x xW h h 
z ZQ) 2) y i 
Glides: 
Ww y 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n ny I 
1 ly 
r IY 


(It may be noted that the above reconstruction is extremely close to what Ehret 
[1980:37] posits for Proto-Southern Cushitic, but without the retroflex and pre- 
nasalized sounds.) 


Vowels: 1(— e) u (^ 0) 
e o 


(o~)a 
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Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ay ~) ay 
iw(~ew) uw(~ow) ew ow § (aw~) aw 


As can be seen, the phonological system reconstructed above for Proto-Nostratic 
resembles that of Proto-Afrasian more closely than it does the phonological systems 
of any of the other branches. (For details about Proto-Afrasian phonology, cf. 
Chapter 7 of this book and Diakonoff—Militarév—Porxomovsky—Stolbova 1987; 
Ehret 1995:480—482; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xvi; D. Cohen 1968:1300—1306; 
Diakonoff 1988:34—40; Takacs 2011a.) This is as it should be, inasmuch as 
Afrasian was the oldest branch, the first to become separated from the rest of the 
Nostratic speech community. Likewise, Proto-Afrasian, together with Proto- 
Dravidian, are of paramount importance for the reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic 
morphology (see Chapters 16, 17, and 18 of this book for details). 


12.2. REMARKS ON THE VOWELS 


The following vowels may be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic: *a, *e, *i, *o, and 
*u. At least some of these vowels must have been subject to considerable 
subphonemic variation in the Nostratic parent language. The high front and back 
vowels *i and *u, in particular, may be assumed to have had lowered variants 
(indicated in the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions as *e and *o respectively), while 
the central low vowel *a may be assumed to have had higher variants (indicated in 
the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions as *2). To complicate matters, *e and *o must 
also have existed as independent vocalic elements. It was the reanalysis, 
phonemicization, and exploitation of this subphonemic variation that gave rise, at 
least in part, to the ablaut and vowel harmony patterning found in the majority of 
the Nostratic daughter languages. It may be noted here that, according to Greenberg 
(1990a), traces of an earlier system of vowel harmony can be discerned in Proto- 
Indo-European. 

It is unclear whether phonemic long vowels existed in Proto-Nostratic as well, 
though the evidence seems to indicate that they did not, except, probably, in nursery 
words. 

Finally, it may be noted that, while any vowel (*a, *e, *i, *o, *u) could appear 
in initial syllables, only *a, *i, *u could appear in non-initial syllables. This is 
identical to the patterning found in Dravidian. 

The Proto-Nostratic vowels were, for the most part, preserved in initial 
syllables in Uralic, Dravidian, and Altaic. They appear to have been originally 
preserved in Proto-Afrasian as well. Within Afrasian, Cushitic and Omotic are 
particularly conservative in their vocalism, while the vowel systems found in 
Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber exhibit a wholesale reduction of the inherited system 
(cf. Ehret 1995:55— 67), similar to what is found in Sanskrit within Indo-European. 

The system of vowel gradation found in Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber initially 
arose through morphological processes that will be discussed in the chapter on 
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Proto-Nostratic derivational morphology (Chapter 18, §18.2, no. 4). It appeared 
quite early in verbal stems and derivative nominal stems, though primary root nouns 
continued to maintain stable vocalism right up to the emergence of the individual 
daughter languages. Once established, the system of vowel gradation was greatly 
expanded, especially in Semitic. 

The inherited vowel system underwent a thorough restructuring in both Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian as a result of a complicated series of changes 
initiated by the phonemicization of a strong stress accent in the early prehistory of 
these branches. These developments diminish the importance of Kartvelian and 
Indo-European for ascertaining the Proto-Nostratic vowel system. 


12.3. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-NOSTRATIC 


Comparison of the various Nostratic daughter languages makes it possible to 
determine the rules governing the structural patterning of roots and stems in Proto- 
Nostratic. Most likely, the earliest patterning was as follows (later changes are 
discussed in the chapter on Proto-Nostratic morphology [Chapter 17]): 


1. There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
with a consonant. 

2. There were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every root began 
with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, however. 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+C-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. Note: In nominal stems, this derivational 
suffix was added directly to the root: *CVC+C-. In verbal stems, it was added 
after the formative vowel: *CVC-* Vry-C-. (FV = formative vowel.) 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *CV-, (B) 
*CVC-, (C) *CVC+C-, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC-. As in Proto-Altaic, 
the undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be used 
without additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so used, a 
vowel had to be added to the stem: (A) *CV- > *CV (no change), (B) *CVC- > 
*CVC-V, (C) *CVC+C- > *CVC+C+V, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC- > 
*CVC-CVC+V. Following Afrasian terminology, this vowel may be called a 
"terminal vowel" (TV). Not only did terminal vowels exist in Proto-Afrasian 
(cf. Ehret 1995:15; Bender 2000:214—215 and 2007:737—739; Hayward 
1987; Mous 2012:364), they are also found in Dravidian, where they are called 
“enunciative vowels" (cf. Steever 1998a:15; Krishnamurti 2003:90—91; 
Zvelebil 1990:8—9), and in Elamite (cf. Khacikjan 1998:11; Grillot-Susini 
1987:12), where they are called “thematic vowels”. In Proto-Dravidian, the 
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enunciative vowel was only required in stems ending in obstruents, which 
could not occur in final position. 


The derivational suffixes were derivational rather than grammatical in that they 
affected the meaning of a word rather than its relation to other words in a sentence. 

While there were noun-deriving and verb-forming suffixes, the presence of a 
suffix was not necessary to the use of a noun or verb in grammatical constructions. 
Unextended roots could be used as either nouns or verbs. 

Active verbs could be used as nouns denoting either (1) the action of the verb 
or (2) the agent or instrument of the action, while stative verbs could be used as 
nouns to indicate state. Noun stems could also be used as verbs. Thus, the 
distinction between nouns and verbs was not always clear. There was also a solid 
core of primary (underived) nouns. Reduplication was a widespread phenomenon. 
Undoubtedly, compounds also existed. 

The original root structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, 
Dravidian, and Altaic than in the other branches, while the patterning found in 
Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian has been modified by developments 
specific to each of these branches. The root structure constraints found in Proto- 
Indo-European were an innovation. In Proto-Uralic, the rule requiring that all words 
end in a vowel was an innovation and arose from the incorporation of the so-called 
“terminal vowel” into the stem. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal (and adjectival) stems, 
and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel. Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, had to 
end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems were 
used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel” had to be added to the stem. 
As explained in Chapter 17, the terminal vowels were morphologically significant. 
Adjectives did not exist as an independent grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic. 

Illié-Svityé (1971—1984) considers Proto-Nostratic to have been an agglutina- 
ting language. However, according to Dolgopolsky (1994:2838 and 2005), Proto- 
Nostratic probably had an analytical grammatical structure. 

Those daughter languages that are highly inflected, namely, Proto-Indo- 
European, Proto-Kartvelian, and Proto-Afrasian, may be assumed to have gone 
through earlier periods of development as agglutinating languages. Such a 
development is suggested for Proto-Indo-European by Bomhard (1988c:475—488) 
and Rasmussen (1987:107—122); note also Adrados (1989b). See Chapters 19 and 
20 of this book for details on Proto-Indo-European morphology. 
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124. ILLIC-SVITYC'S AND DOLGOPOLSKY’S RECONSTRUCTIONS 


While their reconstructions are fairly close to what 1s proposed in this book (see 
above, 812.1), Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky arrive at their reconstructions through 
different sets of sound correspondences. Even though Dolgopolsky mostly adheres 
to the sound correspondences originally established by Illié-Svityé, he makes some 
modifications based upon his own research. Illié-Svityé did not prepare a table of 
Nostratic sound correspondences himself, but the work was done for him by his 
friend Vladimir Dybo and included at the beginning of volume 1 (pp. 147—171) of 
Illi¢-Svityé’s posthumous Nostratic dictionary (1971—1984). The following table 
is taken from page 147 and includes only the stops (see also Illič-Svityč 2008): 


Nostratic | Afras. Kartv. Indo- Uralic Dravid. Altaic 
Init. Med. European 
p- p p. P p p- p- p'- 
-p“- p p p qp pep pee 
p p o |p(p-b| p~b p- pı- p- 
peeeve 
-p- pı | p~b) | p~b -p- -Pp- ~ -V- -b- 
b- b b bh p- p- b- 
-b- b b bh w- -?- ~ -v- -b- 
t- t (t) t t t- t- t- 
-t- t (t) t t -tt- ~ -t- -t(t)- -t- 
t- t t d t- t- t- 
-t- t t d -t- -t(t)- -d- 
d- d d dh t t- d- 
-d- d d dh -5- -t(t)- -d- 
k- q (k) k k, k, ku k- k- k‘- 
-k- q k kk ke? | -kk-~-k- | -k(ü)- | -k- ~ -g- 
k- k k &gg k- k- k- 
de k k Ê, g, gu -k- -k(k)- -g- 
g- g g gh, gh, k k- g- 
gth 
E g g gh, gh, ye -:Ø- 3e 
gh 


Dolgopolsky (1998:102—105 and 2008:9—16) proposes the following Nostratic 
sound correspondences (as above, only the stops are given): 
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PN | Sem | Eg | Berb | Kart | PIE | Ural | Turk | Mong | Tung | Drav 
*b- *b b *b *b *ph *p *b *b *b *p 
*-b- *b b *b, *b *ph *w, *b *b *b *y 
*p t- 
/*p 
*p- *p f *f *p *p, *p *b, *o, *p *p 
*b *p^ 2 *b 
*-p- *p f *f *p, *p, *p, *Q *o > *b 
? *b *b ? *w *y 
*p- *p p *f *p, *p *p *h > *o *p *p 
*p *Q 
*-p- | "p | p | “f | *p, | *p *p | *pp | *p,*b | *b *pp 
E: 
p 
*d- *d d *d *d *gh *t *J *d, *d *t 
_i/*3 
*-d- *d d *d *d *gh *6 *6 *d *d t/tt 
*t- *t | 4 *t *t *d *t "p *d, *d *t 
_i/*3 
kat- *t t *t *t *d *t *t *d *d *t 
*t- *f, *t d *d *t *t *t *t * *t *t 
_i/*é 
*-t- *t, *t d, *d, *t *t *tt *tc *t *t *tt/t 
t *t 
*g- *g g, *g *g *gh, *k *k^ | *g, *g *g *k 
3 s 
*gwh 
*-g- *g g *g *g *gh. *y *g *g, *g *k 
3 ME *g, 
*gwh *y, *y 
*k- *k k, "k *k *g, *k *k- *k, *q *k *k 
c | *g? "B. 
*gw 
*_k- *k k, *k *g, *k *g, *g, *g *k 
c *g *k *g, 
*ow *y, *y 
*k- *k, q *y, *k *k, *k *k* *k, *q xy *k 
*k *k k, *k^ 
*kw 
*-k- *k E *y *x, *Q *Q *Q *(), *Q 
*XW ? *g 
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It should be noted that Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber are given separate treatment 
in the above table of sound correspondences, while the other branches of Afrasian 
(Cushitic, Omotic, Chadic) are ignored. Likewise, Turkic, Mongolian, and Tungus 
are listed separately. 

On the basis of these sound correspondences, Dolgopolsky (1998:101 and 
2008:8) reconstructs the following consonant system for Proto-Nostratic: 


Stops and Affricates Fricatives Central Lateral 
Vd. Vis. Emph. Vd. Vis. Approximants Nasals Sonants Vibrants 


b p p w m 
d t t n 1 
3 c Ç Z s 
$ č & ZEE TE 
3 é c Z $ y n Í f 
E k k 1 
g q q Y x 
S h (- b) 
? h 


Symbols: 3 = dz; c = ts; 3 = dz; č = t$; lateral obstruents 3, ¢, €, 2, § = lateralized 3, 


a t E a 


and n (= n) = cacuminal or retroflex | and n; uvular stops: g (voiced), q (voiceless), 
q (“emphatic”); uvular fricatives: x = Spanish j, y = Arabic & /$/; epiglottal 
(pharyngeal) consonants: voiceless h (= h = Arabic c), voiced € (= Arabic ¢). 


The system of vowels posited by Dolgopolsky (2008:20—24) is identical to that 
reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic by Ili¢-Svityé (1971—1984.1:152—153): 


i u Ü 


12.5. REMARKS ON THE NOSTRATIC SOUND CORRESPONDENCES 


The tables on the following pages summarize the sound correspondences existing 
among those branches of Nostratic dealt with in this book. These correspondences 
are based upon the analysis of the lexical material that forms the core of this book 
(Part 3, Comparative Vocabulary). The Chukchi-Kamchatkan correspondences can 
be found in Chapter 11. 

These sound correspondences are based on three fundamental assumptions: 
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1. The traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European consonant system is 
flawed and is to be reinterpreted along the lines proposed, on the one hand, by 
Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and Vjačeslav V. Ivanov and, on the other hand, by 
Paul J. Hopper, as follows (the reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop 
system posited by Lehmann [1952:99] is given for comparison) (see Chapter 3, 
83.4, for details): 


Lehmann Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
b bh p = p’ bh/b ph/p 
d dh t = t dh/d — th/t 
g gh k = k’ ghig —kh/k 
gy gbh kw = ku  gxh/g! kuh/kv 


2. The frequency distribution of Proto-Nostratic stops (and affricates) in the 
reconstruction proposed by Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky is in contradiction to 
typological predictions, and is, therefore, highly suspect (see Chapter 1, §1.5, 
for details; a synopsis is given below). 

3. Taking into consideration (1) the radical reinterpretation of the Proto-Indo- 
European consonant system proposed by Gamkrelidze, Ivanov, and Hopper, as 
well as (2) the problems in the frequency distribution of stops (and affricates) 
in the reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic phonological system proposed by 
Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky, a different set of sound correspondences is 
warranted. 


Each of these assumptions must be evaluated independently. The reasons that 
each of these assumptions must be evaluated independently are as follows: Even if 
assumption 1 proves to be untenable, it does not invalidate assumption 2. Likewise, 
even if assumption 2 proves to be untenable, it does not invalidate assumption 1. 
Assumption 3, on the other hand, is dependent upon assumption 2 but not 
assumption 1. That is to say, assumption 3 is not dependent upon any particular 
reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European consonant system, though, it goes 
without saying, if assumption 1 is valid, it reinforces the likelihood that the revised 
set of Nostratic sound correspondences proposed in this book is correct. Inasmuch 
as assumption 3 is dependent on assumption 2, however, if assumption 2 is invalid, 
then assumption 3 is unnecessary. Moreover, even if assumption 2 is valid and a 
different set of Nostratic sound correspondences is warranted, it does not 
necessarily follow that the alternative correspondences proposed in this book are 
the only possible scenario, though other scenarios are considerably less likely. 

Let us now review the basis for assumption 2: The mistake that Illic-Svityé and 
Dolgopolsky made was in trying to equate the glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian 
and Proto-Afrasian with the traditional plain voiceless stops of Proto-Indo- 
European. Their reconstruction would make the glottalized stops the least marked 
members in the Proto-Nostratic labial series and the most marked in the velar series. 
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Such a reconstruction is thus in contradiction to typological evidence, according to 
which glottalized stops uniformly have the opposite frequency distribution (most 
marked in the labial series and least marked in the velar series). This means that the 
Proto-Nostratic glottalics have the same frequency distribution as the Proto-Indo- 
European plain voiceless stops. Clearly, this cannot be correct (Alexis Manaster 
Ramer [1997] makes the same observation). The main consequence of the mistaken 
comparison of the glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with the 
traditional plain voiceless stops of Proto-Indo-European is that Illi¢-Svityé and 
Dolgopolsky are led to posit forms for Proto-Nostratic on the basis of theoretical 
considerations but for which there is absolutely no evidence in any of the Nostratic 
daughter languages. 

The question then arises: Do these criticisms completely invalidate the cognate 
sets involving glottalized stops (and affricates) proposed by Illič-Svityč and 
Dolgopolsky? Well, no, not exactly — it is not quite that simple. In many cases, the 
etymologies are correct, but the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions are wrong — here, 
a simple rewriting of the reconstructions is all that is required. Other examples 
adduced by Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky admit alternative explanations, while still 
others are questionable from a semantic point of view and should be abandoned. 
Once the questionable examples are removed, there is an extremely small number 
left over (no more than a handful) that appear to support their position. However, 
compared to the massive counter-evidence supplied in this book (Part 3, 
Comparative Vocabulary), even these remaining examples become suspect (they 
may be borrowings or simply false etymologies). Finally, there are even some 
examples where the comparison of glottalized stops in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto- 
Afrasian with plain voiceless stops in Proto-Indo-European is correct. This occurs 
in the cases where two glottalics originally appeared in a Proto-Nostratic root: 
*C’VC’-. Such roots are preserved without change in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto- 
Afrasian, while in Proto-Indo-European, they have been subject to a rule of 
regressive deglottalization: *C'VC - > *CVC -. 

We may close this section by noting that Campbell—Poser (2008:243—264) 
have recently prepared a highly critical and devastating assessment of the work on 
Nostratic by the Moscow School in general and by Illié-Svityé in particular. They 
conclude: 


To summarize the results of our investigation of IS's Uralic and Indo-European 
data and his methods, we see serious problems with the methods utilized and 
with the data in a large number of the sets presented (see Campbell 1998, 1999 
for details). With Uralic supposedly being the strong suit of Nostratic, we can 
only assume that the forms presented from the other putative Nostratic 
language families, where we have less expertise, probably exhibit a similar 
range of problems. Therefore, we do not accept the Nostratic hypothesis. 


Similar views are expressed by Ringe (1995a) and Ringe—Eska (2013:265—279) 
regarding the work of Illié-Svityé (and Dolgopolsky). 
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12.6. CORRESPONDENCES 


Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic Eskimo 

b- bh- b- b- p- p- b- p- 
-b- -bh- -b- -b- -w- | -pp-/-v- -b- -v- 
p p* p- p-, f- p- p- p^- p- 
-ph- ph -p- -P-,-f- | -p- | -pp-/-v- | op -p(p)- 
p`- (p’-) p`- ps p- 

zn (-p’-) Pp- P- -P- 

d- dh- d- d- t- t- d- t- 
-d- -dh- -d- -d- -t- -t(t)- -d- -ó- 
th- th- t- t- t- t- th- t- 
-th- -th- -t- -t- -t(t)- -tt- -th- -t(t)- 
t- t- t- t- t- t- t- t- 
-t’- -t’- -t’- -t’- -t- -t(t)- -t- -t- 
dy- dh- žg- dy- ty- c- ž- c- 
-d»- -dh- -žg- -dy- -ty- ~c(c)-/-y- | -%-/-d- -c- 
tyh- th- čk- ty- ty- c- čh- c- 
-yh- -th- -čk- -t- -ty- «(c)-y- -čh- -c(c)- 
ty. te ČK- ty- t- c- - c- 
-ty- -t’- -č k- -t’y- -DtY- | -c(c)/-y- -é- -c- 
sY- s- šk- sY- sY- c- s- 

-sY- -S- -Sk- -SY- -sY- ~c(c)}-/-y- -S- 

3 dh- r r č- c- ž- c- 
-3- -dh- -3- -3- -é- -c(c)- -%-/-d- -c- 
ch- th- c- c- - c- ch. c- 
-ch- -th- -c- -c- -é- -c(c)- -čh- -c(c)- 
c- t- c- c- - c- - c- 
-C’- -t’- -C’- -C’- -é- -c(c)- -é- -C- 

s- s- s- s- s- c- s- 

-S- -S- -S- -S- -S- -c(c)- -S- 

Z- s- Z- Z- s- Z- 

-Z- -S- -Z- -Z- -S- 
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Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic Eskimo 
ž- db- ž- 3- č- c- ž- c- 
-ž- -dh- -3- -3- -é- -c(c)- | -3-/-d- -C- 
gh. th. é- c- č- c- che c- 
-éh- -th- -é- -c- -é- -c(c)- -&h- -c(c)- 
Č- t- e- c- č- c- č- c- 
-¢’- -t’- -¢’- -c’- -é- -c(c)- -C- -c- 
š- S- š- S- S- c- S- 
-š- -S- -$- -$- -S- -c(c)- -S- 
g- gb g- g- k- k- g- k- q- 
-8- = B B -X- -k- -8- Y- 
kh- kh- k- k- k- k- kh- k- q- 
-kh- -kh- -k- -k- -k(k)- -k(k)- -kh- -k(k)- 
-q(q)- 
k’- k’- k’- k’- k- k- k- k- q- 
-k’- -k’- -k’- -k’- -k- -k(k)- -k- -k- -q- 
pr g"- | gwu- | g*- k- k- g- k- q- 
-g"- -gwh. -gw/u- -g"- -X- ke -g- -Y- 
kwh- kwh- kw/u- kw- k- k- kb- k- q- 
-kwh- -kwh- -kw/u- -kw- -k(k)- -k(k)- -kh- -k(k)- 
-d(q- 
kw- kw- k^w/u- kw- k- k- k- k- q- 
-k’w- -k’w- | -kw/u | -k'w- -k- -k(k)- -k- -k- -q- 
G- gh- G- c- (?) k- k- g- k- q- 
-G- -gh- -G- -G- (?) -X- -k- -g- -y- 
qi kb- q- q- (?) k- k- kb- k- q- 
q [Eg O | -E- | Xd | - | k 
-q(q)- 
q'- k’- q'- q'- (?) k- k- k- k- q- 
“a= dE -q’- 1-0) -k -k(k)- -k- -k- -q- 
Gw- gwh- Gw/u- g"- k- k- g- k- q- 
-Gw- -g"h- | -cw/u- -g"- -X- -k- -g- -y- 
q'w- kw- q'w/u- | q'v- (?) k- k- k- k- q- 
-q Y- -k’W- | -qw/u- | -q’¥- -k- -k(k)- -k- -k- -q- 
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Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic Eskimo 
tth- kh. X- tł- sY- c- š- i- 
-tih- -kh- -X- -ti- -ó- (?) -k- -i- 

tF- k’- k’- tt- ðY- t- 

tt- | -k- JA | r- | -| «0 

¢- £f- Ø- ¢- Ø- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-¢- -Th- -O- -¢- -O- -O- -Q- -Q- 
h- hh- x- h- Ø- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-ħ- -ħh- -X- -ħ- -O- -O- -Q- -Q- 
?- ?- Ø- ?- Ø- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-?- -?- -Ø- -?- -O- -Q- -Q- -Q- 
2w- 2w- w- ?W- w- v-/Ø- v- 
-?W- -?W- -W- -?W- -W- -V- -V- 
h- h- Ø- h- Ø- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-h- -h- -Ø- -h- -O- -Q- -Q- -Q- 
x- hh- X- X- Ø- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-X- -hh- -X- -X- -X- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
xW- hhv- xw/u- xW- w- v-/Ø- v- 
-xW- -hh"- | -xw/u- -xW -X- -V- -V- 
y- Sf- y- y- Ø- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-y- -Sfi- -y- -y- -Q- -Q- -O- -O- 
y- y- y-/O- y- y- y-/O- y- 
E NE zY- ye zyc p y- 
w- w- w- w- w- v-/Ø- v- 
-W- -W- -W- -W- -W- -V- -V- 
m- m- m- m- m- m- m- m- 
-m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- 
n- n- n- n- n- n- n- n- 
-n- -n- -n- -n- -n- -n-/-n- -n- -n- 
ny- n- n- n- ny- n- ny- 

-ny- -n- -n- -n- -ny- -n- -ny- 

-D- -D- -h- “- “- -D- -D- -D- 
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Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic Eskimo 
l- l- l- l- l- l- l- 
-]- -- -- -]- -- -- -- -- 
-]»- -- -- -- -ly- ļ- -ly- -- -y- 
r- -I- -I- -I- r- 
-r- -I- -I- -I- -I- -r-/-r- -I- -R- 
-D- -I- -- -I- -ry- -I- -ry- 


Note: In Eskimo, *-/)- > -/- after -i- but -y- after -u-. 


i ie i i i 1 i i 
ə eao ei iu e e e ə 
u uo u u u u u 
e e e e e e i 
a aoo a aä a a 
o o o o o o o u 
iy iy ey I lyi ly lyi ly ly 
oy ey ay eyi ly uy ey ey e ay 
uy iy Ti uy i uy uy uy ü uy 
ey ey Ïy ē eyi ey eye eyé ly 
ay ay oy ay i ay ay ày aya ay 
oy oy iy oy i oy oy oy o uy 
iw üüwü iwu iw iw iv1 iv 
ow ew aw ewu iw uw ew eve ov 
üwü 
uw üoüw uwu uw uwu uv ü uv 
ow ü 
ew ew üw ewu ew ew eve iv 
ü 
aw ow uw awu aw aw aw av a av 
OW 0 ow owu ow owo ovo uv 
üw ü 


Note: The Proto-Altaic vowels are in accordance with Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak’s 
reconstruction. The developments of the sequences *iy, *ay, *uy, *ey, *ay, 
*oy, *iw, *aw, *uw, *ew, *aw, *ow in Proto-Altaic are unclear. 
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APPENDIX: 
A SKETCH OF PROTO-EURASIATIC PHONOLOGY 


A comparison of the Eurasiatic daughter languages shows that the Proto-Eurasiatic 
consonant system was close to that reconstructed by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:24) for Proto-Altaic, but with some notable exceptions: (1) The plain 
(unaspirated) voiceless stops and affricates reconstructed for Proto-Altaic by 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak were glottalized stops and affricates (ejectives) in 
Proto-Eurasiatic. (2) A series of postvelar stops (*qh, *c, *q’) must be reconstructed 
to account for the reflexes found in Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (but not Proto- 
Eskimo). (3) A series of labiovelars (*kwh, *gw, *k"w) must be reconstructed to 
account for the reflexes found in Proto-Indo-European. (4) A series of laryngeals 
must be reconstructed. (5) A series of palatalized alveolars (*tYh, *dy, *t’Y) must be 
reconstructed to account for the reflexes found in Proto-Uralic (in the other 
Eurasiatic daughter languages, they have the same reflexes as the palato-alveolar 
affricates). Finally, (6) a series of lateralized affricates (*tt4, * tł) must be 
reconstructed to account for the reflexes found in Proto-Uralic and Proto-Eskimo. 
Thus, the Proto-Eurasiatic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows: 


Stops and Affricates: 


ph th éh tyh tih kh kwh qh 
b d 1 dy g gw G 
p t e tY tr k kw q ? Dw 
Fricatives: 
S sY X xw h h 
Z y ¢ 
Glides: 
w y 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n ny I) 
ly 
r ry 


I would tentatively set up a vowel system for Proto-Eurasiatic identical to that 
reconstructed in this book for Proto-Nostratic, leaving open the possibility that front 
rounded and back unrounded allophones may have started to develop, at least in 
some branches of Eurasiatic. 
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Vowels: i(~e) u(~ 0) 
e o 


(o-)a 


Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (^ oy) ey oy (ay ~) ay 
iw(~ew) uw(~ow) ew ow  (ow-)aw 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE NOSTRATIC HOMELAND AND THE 
DISPERSAL OF THE NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 


13.1. OVERVIEW 


Here, we run into potentially serious problems, for we must turn to other disciplines 
such as archeology. Archeological data provide the raw material from which 
archeologists construct theories about the past. The problem is that the raw material 
is hardly ever complete, but rather it is limited by what has happened to survive, 
usually products of manual skill and craftsmanship. This means that the theories 
derived from the controlled analysis of the raw material involve a good deal of 
interpretation on the part of the observer — one’s view of the past will be directly 
conditioned to a greater or lesser degree by the theoretical framework within which 
one operates as well as by one’s prejudices in addition to the type of evidence 
employed. (To complicate matters, many of these same problems occur in the field 
of Linguistics [cf. Labov 1994:10—11].) Moreover, when dealing with pre-literate 
cultures, there is seldom a clear-cut correlation between linguistic groups and 
culture, and cultural spread does not always mean language spread, even when 
migration of people takes place — individuals or small groups of individuals 
moving peacefully to a new territory may simply be assimilated into the dominant 
population group. One could cite the example of the many ancient Greek trading 
colonies established on the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, most of 
which were eventually absorbed into the surrounding communities. On the other 
hand, language spread can occur with a relatively small migration of people when 
the language belongs to conquerors or to those bearing a more technologically 
advanced culture — both these factors were involved, for example, in the spread of 
Latin to the Iberian Peninsula, Gaul, and Dacia, where modern-day Romance 
languages are found, nearly all of the indigenous languages existing at the time of 
the Roman conquest having been replaced (Basque is an exception). Another 
example would be the spread of Turkic languages across Central Asia, mostly 
replacing the Iranian languages that were spoken there at the time of the appearance 
of the Turkic tribes (Tajik [also called Tadzhik] is an exception). Tocharian was 
completely replaced and is now extinct. It goes without saying that written records, 
when combined with the surviving relics of material culture, give a much broader 
view of earlier communities and reduce the need for speculation/interpretation. 
Even when no written records exist, however, the analysis of the lexicon of a 
reconstructed proto-language can give important clues about the habitat, social 
organization, and material culture of the speakers of that language — this endeavor 
is referred to as “linguistic paleontology” or *paleolinguistics". 
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The question of where the probable homeland of the Nostratic proto-language 
is to be located is directly related to the locations of the homelands of each of the 
daughter languages. Since there is a fair amount of controversy surrounding this 
subject, it is necessary to survey current theories and to select the scenarios that 
seem most likely in view of linguistic, archeological, and anthropological evidence, 
while mindful of the problems expressed in the preceding paragraph. Let us look at 
each of the daughter languages in turn. 


13.2. INDO-EUROPEAN 


At the present time, there are two main competing theories regarding the Indo- 
European homeland (cf. Mallory—Adams 2006:442—463; Darden 2001): (1) 
according to the first theory, championed by the late Marija Gimbutas and a large 
number of supporters, the Indo-European homeland was located to the north of and 
between the Black and Caspian Seas and has been broadly identified with the 
“Kurgan Culture”; (2) another view, made popular by Colin Renfrew, would place 
the Indo-European homeland in Anatolia — similar views were put forth by 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov in the second volume of their massive 1984 work (in English 
translation) Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans: A Reconstruction and 
Historical Typological Analysis of a Protolanguage and a Proto-Culture (an 
English translation of this work was published in 1995), by Krantz (1988), 
Dolgopolsky (1988a), and Drews (1997). Renfrew tries to link the spread of Indo- 
European languages in Europe with the spread of agriculture. According to 
Gimbutas, the period of Indo-European unity is to be placed at around 4,500 BCE, 
while Renfrew would place the date significantly earlier at around 7,000 BCE. 

The following objections may be raised against the theory of an Anatolian 
homeland for Proto-Indo-European and against the view that Indo-Europeans were 
somehow responsible for the spread of agriculture in Europe: 


1. There are no unambiguous references to Indo-Europeans in written records 
from the ancient Near East until just before 2,000 BCE, and the first references 
are to Hittites. Moreover, the Hittites were most definitely invaders (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1970; Mellaart 1981; Puhvel 1994; Gerd Steiner 1990) who 
imposed themselves on populations speaking non-Indo-European languages — 
it is generally agreed that Hittite replaced Hattic, which was the indigenous 
language of central Anatolia (cf. Diakonoff 1990:63). Another language 
widely-spoken in Anatolia at the time that the Hittite texts were composed was 
Hurrian, which, along with the later and closely-related Urartian, may have 
been an early Northeast Caucasian language (cf. Diakonoff—Starostin 1986), 
though this is by no means proven. Thus, it is clear that there were speakers of 
non-Indo-European languages in Anatolia before the arrival of Indo-Europeans 
— Diakonoff (1990:62—63) places the Hurro-Urartian language in eastern 
Anatolia at least as far back as the third millennium BCE. Attempts to equate 
other groups (Gutians, for example) referred to in cuneiform texts with Indo- 
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Europeans are based upon such insufficient evidence as to be meaningless 
(Diakonoff [1990:63] claims that the Gutians [Qutians] were Caucasian). 

2. An Anatolian homeland for Indo-European makes it difficult to account for the 
evidence of contact between Indo-European and Uralic (cf. Joki 1973; Anthony 
2007:93—97; Häkkinen 2012b; Haarmann 1994 and 1998; Koivulehto 2002). 

3. Anthony (1991:198—201, 2007, and 2013) argues that the linguistic evidence 
confirms the existence of four-wheeled vehicles among the Indo-Europeans. 
Archeological evidence indicates that four-wheeled vehicles appeared in 
Europe no earlier than 3,300—3,100 BCE. The correlation of the linguistic and 
archeological evidence brought forth by Anthony rules out a date for Indo- 
European unity as early as that proposed by Renfrew and suggests that “the PIE 
language community remained relatively intact until at least 3,300 BC” (see 
also Melchert 2001:233). Moreover, the association of the Indo-Europeans 
with the domestication of horses and with the development of four-wheeled 
vehicles definitely points to a North Pontic/Steppe homeland as opposed to an 
Anatolian homeland. I will have more to say about this below. 

4. The study of Indo-European social institutions, lexicon, and mythology 
indicates that the Indo-Europeans were primarily mobile pastoralists and not 
sedentary agriculturalists, that Indo-European social structure was patriarchal, 
and that warriors and heroes were highly esteemed (cf. Hock—Joseph 
1996:526—528; Mallory 1997:112; Sergent 1995:171—392). As early as 
9,000 BCE, incipient agriculture and sedentary settlements began to appear in 
southeastern Anatolia. By 6,000 BCE, agriculture had spread westward to the 
Aegean Sea. Clearly, the Anatolian economic and cultural traditions do not 
match those of the Indo-Europeans. On the other hand, the economic and 
cultural traditions evidenced by the archeological data from the North 
Pontic/Steppe zone are more in line with the Indo-European situation (cf. 
Anthony 2007 and 2013). 

5. Had the Indo-European homeland been located in Anatolia, one would expect 
to find abundant, clearly recognizable, and ancient Indo-European loanwords 
in the oldest recorded languages of the ancient Near East (Hattic, Hurrian, 
Sumerian, Semitic, etc.) — there are few if any such loanwords. Likewise, 
there are very few loanwords from any of these languages in Indo-European. 
Given its great antiquity and cultural influence, one would particularly expect 
that Sumerian loanwords would have made their way into late Proto-Indo- 
European and show up in the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter 
languages, just as they do in Hittite. However, hardly any such loanwords can 
be identified. Cf. Whittle 1996. 

6. While the first farmers arrived in Europe around 7,500 years ago, genetic 
research conducted by the Australian Centre for Ancient DNA at the University 
of Adelaide and reported on-line in April 2013 indicates that a new population 
moved into Europe around 5,000 to 4,500 years ago, causing the disappearance 
of the earlier populations. This research shows that the current population of 
Europe is not descended from the earlier Anatolian agriculturalists, providing 
further proof that Anatolia could not have been the Indo-European homeland. 
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The literature supporting a North Pontic/Steppe homeland for Indo-European is 
extensive and begins as far back as 1926 with the publication of V. Gordon 
Childe’s book The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins. Rather than 
presenting all of the arguments and evidence, I will summarize my own views. For 
detailed information on the theory of a North Pontic/Steppe homeland, cf. James P. 
Mallory, In Search of the Indo-Europeans: Language, Archaeology and Myth 
(1989); Thomas Markey and John A. C. Greppin (eds.), When Worlds Collide: 
Indo-European and Pre-Indo-Europeans. The Bellagio Papers (1990); the volume 
honoring Marija Gimbutas co-edited by Susan Skomal and Edgar C. Polomé 
entitled Proto-Indo-European: The Archaeology of a Linguistic Problem. Studies in 
Honor of Marija Gimbutas (1987); Benjamin W. Fortson IV, /ndo-European 
Language and Culture: An Introduction (2004 [2nd edition 2010]), Chapter 2: 
Proto-Indo-European Culture and Archaeology; and David W. Anthony, The Horse, 
The Wheel, and Language (2007). Many important articles on the subject have 
appeared in issues of the Journal of Indo-European Studies, including numerous 
articles by Marija Gimbutas herself. A notable recent article in this journal is by 
Axel Kristinsson (2012). See also Bernard Sergent’s remarkable book (in English 
translation) The Indo-Europeans: History, Language, Myths (1995) and the co- 
edited volume by James P. Mallory and Douglas Q. Adams entitled Encyclopedia of 
Indo-European Culture (1997) as well as their later work The Oxford Introduction 
to Proto-Indo-European and the Proto-Indo-European World (2006). 

In an important paper entitled “The Epicenter of Indo-European Linguistic 
Spread”, Johanna Nichols (1997a) has argued that the earliest Indo-European 
speech community (*Pre-Indo-European") was located in Central Asia. She 
proposes that Pre-Indo-European spread westward across the steppes, eventually 
arriving on the northeastern shores of the Black Sea (Nichols 1997a:135). I support 
this scenario. I would place the Pre-Indo-Europeans in Central Asia at about 7,000 
BCE, and I would date the initial arrival of the Pre-Indo-Europeans in the vicinity 
of the Black Sea at about 5,000 BCE — this is somewhat earlier than the date 
Nichols assigns. Though it is not known what language or languages were spoken 
in the area before the arrival of Indo-European-speaking people, it is known that the 
Pre-Indo-Europeans were not the first inhabitants of the area. According to Kosko 
(1991:252), archeological evidence points to cultural influence spreading from the 
Caucasian-Pontic zone to the area of the Vistula-Oder in the earliest Neolithic 
(around 7,000 BCE). The direction of influence was subsequently reversed, and 
there appears to have been a movement of people from west to east into the Pontic 
area. I would equate this reversal with the arrival of the Pre-Indo-Europeans. I will 
venture a guess that, when the Pre-Indo-Europeans arrived on the shores of the 
Black Sea, they encountered and occupied territory formerly inhabited by people 
speaking primordial North Caucasian languages (cf. Kortlandt 1990 and 2010f). 
This disrupted the pre-existing cultural link between the Caucasian-Pontic zone and 
the Vistula-Oder area and resulted in a displacement of Caucasian languages 
southward toward the Caucasus Mountains. That there was contact between Indo- 
Europeans and Caucasians is supported by a number of shared vocabulary items 
between Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. Among these are the following 
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(this is but a small sampling — the Northwest Caucasian examples cited below are 
from the Circassian branch [cf. Kuipers 1975]; a more extensive list, incorporating 
examples from the remaining branches of Northwest Caucasian, can be found in 
Chapter 21 of this book). (Note: The Proto-Indo-European reconstructions are in 
accordance with the Glottalic Model of Proto-Indo-European consonantism 
proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov [1972 and 1973] and Hopper [1973] — see 
Chapter 3, 83.4, for details): 


l. 


Proto-Circassian *q "a^a ‘to tell, to report; to announce, to make known’ ~ 
Proto-Indo-European *k’Weth-/*k’ woth- ‘to say, to speak, to call’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:480—481 *g¥er- ‘to talk’: Armenian kocem ‘to call, to name’; Gothic 
qipan ‘to say’; Old Icelandic kveða ‘to say’; Old English cwepan ‘to say, to 
speak’; Old Saxon quedan ‘to speak’; Old High German quedan ‘to speak’). 
Proto-Circassian *wasa ‘price’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *wes-no-m ‘price’ (cf. 
Pokorny 1959:1173 *ues- ‘to buy, to sell’, *ues-no- ‘price’: Sanskrit vasná-m 
‘price, value’; Latin venum ‘sale’; Greek @voc [< *wós-no-s] ‘price’). 
Proto-Circassian *warq:2 ‘nobleman’ ~ Proto-Indo-European (adj.) *word!-o-s 
‘grown, full-grown, tall, upright’, (adj.) *wrd'-o-s ‘raised, upright, tall’, (stem) 
*werdh-/*word"-/*wyd"- ‘to raise, to elevate; to grow, to increase’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:1167 *uerdh-, *uredh- ‘to grow’: Sanskrit vardha-h ‘increasing, growing, 
thriving’, vrddhá-h ‘grown, become larger or longer or stronger, increased, 
augmented, great, large; experienced, wise, learned; eminent in, distinguished 
by’, vrddhi-h ‘growth, increase, augmentation, rise, advancement’). 
Proto-Circassian *wala ‘cloud’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to 
moisten, to wet, to flow’: (extended forms) *wel-k"-/*wol-kh-/*w]-kh-, *wel-gh- 
/*wol-gh-/*w]-g"-, *wel-k’-/*wol-k’-/*w]-k’- ‘to wet, to moisten’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:1145—1146 *uelk-, *uelg- ‘wet, moist’: Old English weolcen, wolcen 
‘cloud’; German Wolke ‘cloud’). 

Proto-Circassian *naba ‘belly’ (note here Temirgoy nabaZ'a ‘navel’; Abaza 
ban3'a ‘navel’; Kabardian banza ‘navel’; Ubykh naba3' ‘navel’) ~ Proto-Indo- 
European (*neb^-/)*nob^- ‘navel’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:314—315 [*enebh-], 
*embh-, *ombh-, *nobh-, [*n&bh- 2], *mbh- ‘navel’: Sanskrit nabhi-h ‘navel’; 
Old High German naba ‘nave, hub (of a wheel)’; Old Prussian nabis ‘navel’). 
Proto-Circassian *ban(a) ‘to fight" ~ Proto-Indo-European *b/en- ‘to slay, to 
wound’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:126 *bhen- ‘to slay, to wound’: Gothic banja 
‘strike, blow, wound’; Old High German bano ‘death, destruction’). 
Proto-Circassian *mala ‘sheep’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *mel- ‘wool, woolen 
garment’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:721 *mel- ‘wool, woolen garment’: Greek uoAAóc 
‘a lock of wool, wool’). 

Proto-Circassian *hawa ‘but’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *hew- [*haw-] ‘that, 
other’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:73—75 *au-, *u- pronoun stem: ‘that, other’: Gothic 
auk ‘but, also’; Latin au-tem “but, on the other hand"). 

Proto-Circassian *p-aya ‘enemy’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *p/é(y/i)- ‘to hurt, to 
harm, to attack’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:792—793 *pé(i)- ‘to hurt’: Gothic fijands 
‘enemy’; Old Icelandic fjándi ‘enemy, foe’; Old English feonds ‘enemy’). 
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10. Proto-Circassian *k’ana ‘knucklebone (used in bone game)’ ~ Proto-Indo- 
European *k’enu- ‘knee, joint, angle’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:380—381 *genu-, 
*óneu- ‘knee’: Sanskrit jánu ‘knee’; Latin genii ‘knee, knot, joint’; Greek yóvo 
‘knee, joint’; Gothic kniu ‘knee’; Old English cnéow ‘knee’). 

11. Proto-Circassian *k’’asa ‘to go out (as fire, light); to escape, to run away, to 
desert, to elope’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *k’Wes- ‘to extinguish’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:479—480 *g'es-, *zg¥es- ‘to extinguish’: Lithuanian gesti, gésti ‘to go 
out, to die out, to become dim’; Old Church Slavic u-gasiti ‘to put out’). 

12. Proto-Circassian *sama ‘heap’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som- ‘together, 
together with; one’ (originally ‘to gather together’) (cf. Pokorny 1959:902— 
905 *sem- ‘one; together’: Sanskrit sa [< *sm-] ‘with, together with, along 
with’, sám ‘with, together with, along with, together, altogether’, sa-trá 
‘together, together with’, samana-h ‘meeting, assembly, amorous union, 
embrace’, samubha-h ‘heap, collection’). 

13. Proto-Circassian *gaya ‘smooth (of ice)’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *g/ey- ‘snow, 
ice, winter’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:425—426 *ghei-, *ghi- “winter, snow’: Sanskrit 
himá-h ‘snow, frost, hoar-frost, winter’, hemantá-h ‘winter, the cold season’; 
Greek ywubv “snow; snow-water, ice-cold water’, yeiua. ^winter-weather, cold, 
frost’, xeuuóv ‘winter; wintry weather, a winter storm’). 


The Armenian linguist Gevork B. Djahukyan has devoted a book (1967) entitled (in 
English translation) Interrelations of the Indo-European, Hurrian-Urartian, and 
Caucasian Languages to exploring lexical parallels between Indo-European and 
Caucasian languages. Though dated, this book can still be used with profit, 
especially for its bibliography. 

Thus, it was the area to the north of and between the Black and Caspian Seas 
that was most likely the final homeland of a unified Indo-European parent language 
(cf. Mallory 1997, especially pp. 112—113). By 3,500 BCE, Indo-European had 
begun to split up into different dialect groups, and Indo-European-speaking people 
had started to spread westward into Central Europe and southward into the Balkans 
(cf. Anthony 1991; Nichols 1997a:134—135). Gimbutas (1973b) suggests similar 
dating and identifies the spread of Bronze Age metallurgical technology with the 
Indo-Europeanization of Europe. For more information, cf. Anthony 2007. The 
Indo-European homeland is shown in Map 1, and the dispersal of the Indo- 
European languages is shown in Map 2 at the end of this chapter. 


13.3. AFRASIAN 


So much controversy surrounds the subject of the homeland of Afrasian that none 
of the proposals advanced to date can be considered definitive (cf. Hamed—Darlu 
2003). Diakonoff (1988:23—25) presents a summary of several of the proposals — 
his own view is that Afrasian was located in the “South-Eastern Sahara (say, 
between Tibesti and Darfur)”. Both Werner Vycichl (1987) and Alexander 
Militarév (2000, 2002, and 2009), on the other hand, favor an Asian homeland. 
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According to Militarév, the original Afrasian homeland was in the Middle East and 
the Arabian peninsula (cf. Diakonoff 1988:24). Diakonoff (1988:32, fn. 14) further 
clarifies Militarév’s views (note also the map given by Shnirelman [1997:159]): 


A more precise identification was proposed by Militarev and sustained from 
the archaeological and historical side by V. Shnirelman. In their opinion, the 
Proto-Afrasian speakers were the Natufians of the well-known early Neolithic 
culture of the Palestinian-Syrian area. 


In my opinion, Militarév’s proposals have great merit. Henry (1992:182—184) 
notes that “Natufian assemblages are remarkably well-dated because of multiple 
lines of evidence tied to radiocarbon dates, stratigraphic successions, and artifact 
seriation". Henry dates the earliest Natufian finds to 10,900 BCE and the latest to 
7,800 BCE (he actually says [1992:184] “as early as about 12,900 years ago to as 
late as about 9,800 years ago"). The earlier date agrees extremely well with the date 
assigned to the Afrasian parent language (approximately 10,000 BCE [that is, 
12,000 years ago] according to Diakonoff [1988:33, fn. 15]). The following 
scenario may be proposed: Afrasian is sufficiently different from other Nostratic 
languages to suggest that it was the first branch to split off from the rest of the 
Nostratic speech community — some have even suggested that Proto-Afrasian 
might be a sister language to Proto-Nostratic rather than a daughter language (see 
below). Proto-Afrasian may be dated at roughly 10,000 BCE (cf. Militarév 2009:95 
— in a 2002 paper, Fleming places it at 11,200 BP, though he notes that earlier 
dates are also possible), and the Afrasian homeland may be placed in the Middle 
East in an area bordering the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, stretching 
from modern-day Syria through Lebanon and south into Israel (that is, the Levant) 
— if Militarév and Shnirelman are correct, the Natufian cultural complex may be 
identified with the Afrasian parent language. By 8,000 BCE, Afrasian had begun to 
split up into various dialect groups and had spread southward into the Arabian 
peninsula and southwestward across the Sinai peninsula into northern Africa. A 
northern and eastern spread followed the fertile crescent, initially as far as northern 
and eastern Syria — it was this dialect group that eventually developed into Proto- 
Semitic, which Diakonoff (1988:25) dates to the 6th—Sth millennia BCE. Further 
spread took Afrasian languages southward down through the Arabian Peninsula, 
across the Bab el-Mandeb Strait, and into the Horn of Africa, westward across 
northern Africa, and then southward across the Sahara Desert into what is today the 
area bordering northern and northeastern Nigeria around Lake Chad. See also 
Renfrew (1992:472) and Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994:171—174) on the spread of 
Afrasian languages. Map 3 shows the distribution of the Afrasian languages at 
about 500 BCE (this is adapted from D. Cohen [ed.] 1988:viii). 

Archeological remains in the Levant (Syria-Lebanon-Israel coast and slightly 
inland) go back to Paleolithic times. The Levant is made up of a combination of 
mountains, plains, valleys, and coastal lowlands cramped into a rather small 
geographical area. There is plentiful evidence from Mesolithic hunter-gatherer 
societies. The earliest Neolithic settlements (such as Jericho, which is still 
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inhabited) date to at least 9,000 BCE. Several noteworthy, partially sequential, 
partially overlapping Neolithic cultural complexes have been identified, namely, the 
Mushabian, the Geometric Kebaran, and the Natufian (for details, cf. Henry 1992). 
The dating for these is as follows: Mushabian: between 14,170 B.P. and 11,700 
B.P. (Henry 1992:125); Geometric Kebaran: between 14,330 B.P. and 12,610 B.P. 
(Henry 1992:155); Natufian: between 12,500 and 10,500 B.P. (Henry 1992:182 — 
earlier dates are given in Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:214). It is the Natufians who are 
associated with the development of agriculture. Neolithic remains from the Levant 
are dated well into the 5th millennium BCE. Apparently, the topography of the 
Levant did not favor the establishment of large, unified states, since the 
archeological record points to numerous, autonomous or semi-autonomous city- 
states instead — by the 3rd millennium BCE, there were many such city-states. The 
Levant stood at the cross-roads between the mighty empires in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia — it was an area made rich by trade, an area coveted by competing 
neighbors, an area with a rich and varied literature, an area that gave birth to great 
religions, and an area with a long and colorful history. The archeological data from 
the Levant are extremely rich and have been fairly intensively studied and dated, 
though it will still take several generations to sift through it all. 

The topography of Mesopotamia is varied: the east is bounded by the Zagros 
mountains and the Iranian Plateau, the center is dominated by the plains 
surrounding the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, the south is dominated by alluvial 
plains, and the west is semi-arid/desert. Several major shifts in climatic conditions 
have taken place over the past 15,000 years. Permanent settlements associated with 
agriculture and stock herding date as far back as 8,000 BCE. At this period, 
settlements were relatively small. By 6,000 BCE, agriculture was well-established, 
and larger villages appeared. Slightly later, major cultural centers (such as Eridu) 
emerge, trade flourishes, and wealth and population increase. Pictographic writing 
begins to appear at around 3,500 BCE, and this slowly develops into the cuneiform 
syllabary. The earliest recorded language was Sumerian — the Sumerians were 
located in central and southern Mesopotamia. Semitic people were located to the 
immediate north and west. The earliest recorded Semitic language was Akkadian. 
Further north, in modern-day Turkey, Caucasian languages were spoken. There 
were also several languages of unknown affiliation (such as Kassite). References: 
Balkan 1954; Diakonoff 1988; Henry 1992; Nissen 1988; Nissen—Heine 2009. 

Over the past two decades or so, several scholars (such as Greenberg, Ruhlen, 
Militarév, and Starostin) have suggested that Afrasian should be viewed as a sister 
(“coordinate”) language to Nostratic rather than as a Nostratic daughter language, 
while others, including Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky, see it as a full-fledged branch 
of Nostratic. However, this is not necessarily an “either/or” issue. Another 
explanation is possible, namely, the recognition that not all branches of Nostratic 
are on an equal footing. Afrasian can be seen as the first branch to have become 
separated from the main speech community, followed soon thereafter by Elamo- 
Dravidian, then by Kartvelian, and, finally, by Greenberg’s Eurasiatic, which was 
the last branch to become differentiated into separate languages and language 
families. 
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By adopting this scenario, Dolgopolsky’s conclusion (2008:33) that “... the 
traditional Nostraticist view considering H[amito-]S[semitic] as a branch of 
N[ostratic] is still valid” can be maintained, while the objections raised by Ruhlen, 
Greenberg, Militarév, and Starostin can also be accommodated. Thus, Afrasian is to 
be seen as a branch of Nostratic rather than as a sister language. It should be noted 
that, just before his untimely death (on 30 September 2005 at age 52), Starostin had 
changed his mind and had sought to reintegrate Afrasian into Nostratic. 

The question of the position of Afrasian is related to the problem of the 
location of the Afrasian homeland in both time and space. As noted above, various 
possibilities have been suggested, including Africa and the Levant, while the dating 
has been difficult to ascertain (cf. Kitchen—Ehret—Assefa—Mulligan 2009). 

Taking into account the latest research, especially in Russia, the Czech scholar 
Vaclav Blazek has recently addressed this problem (Blazek to appear). According 
to Blazek, the original Afrasian homeland is to be sought in the Levant. Blazek 
notes that the following arguments speak in favor of a location of the Afrasian 
parent language in the Levant: 


l. Distant relationship of Afrasian with Kartvelian, Elamo-Dravidian, Indo- 
European, and other language families within the framework of the Nostratic 
Hypothesis; 

2. Lexical parallels connecting Afrasian with Near Eastern languages which 
cannot be explained from Semitic alone; 

3. Sumerian-Afrasian lexical parallels indicating an Afrasian substratum in 
Sumerian; 

4. Elamite-Afrasian lexical and grammatical cognates explainable as a common 
heritage (through Nostratic or some intermediary stage); 

5. North Caucasian-Afrasian parallels in cultural vocabulary explainable through 
contact at a very remote (pre-Semitic) period. 


Blažek maintains that the most likely scenario for the disintegration of Proto- 
Afrasian and the migrations of speakers of the various daughter languages can be 
accounted for by two distinct migrations from the Levant: the first branches to 
become separated were Cushitic and Omotic, at around 12,000 BP. They spread 
southward into the Arabian Peninsula. The second series of migrations separated 
Egyptian, Berber, and Chadic from Semitic, which remained in the Levant, at 
around 11,000—10,000 BP. Egyptian, Berber, and Chadic migrated first to the Nile 
Delta and Valley, where Egyptian remained, while Berber and Chadic continued 
westward and southwestward. Blazek’s views concerning the migrations of each of 
the individual branches of Afrasian may be summarized as follows: 


1. Semitic: The Semitic ecological vocabulary indicates that the Semitic homeland 
is to be located in the northern Levant. The homeland of the Akkadians was in 
northern and central Mesopotamia. Beginning with the reign of Sargon, 
Akkadian began to replace Sumerian in Southern Mesopotamia. It also spread 
into Elam, Syria, and Anatolia. In the 2nd millennium BCE, the Babylonian 
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dialect was used as a diplomatic language in the Near East, including Egypt. 
The massive migration of the Canaanite tribes into Lower Egypt around 1700 
BCE has been connected with the invasion of the Hyksos. A part of this multi- 
ethnic conglomeration could have been Hebrews, whose return to the Levant is 
described in the book of Exodus in the Bible. This narrative is supported by the 
linguistic analysis of the Egyptian toponyms from the Bible. The oldest 
Phoenician inscriptions are known from Byblos and later also from Tyre, 
Sidon, and other Levantine ports. During the 1st millennium BCE, Phoenicians 
founded numerous colonies in southern Anatolia, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
Sardinia, the coast of Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and on to Morocco and the 
Iberian Peninsula. Although the strongest of them, Carthage, was destroyed by 
the Romans in 146 BCE, the Phoenician/Punic language survived in North 
Africa until the Sth century CE. Traces of Punic influence have been identified 
in modern Berber languages. In the late 2nd millennium BCE, Aramaeans lived 
in northern Syria and northwestern Mesopotamia. During the first half of the 
Ist millennium BCE, their inscriptions appeared throughout the Fertile 
Crescent. From the end of 9th to mid-7th centuries BCE, Aramaeans were 
brought into North Mesopotamia as captives of the Assyrians. At the time of 
the fall of Assyria (612 BCE), Aramaic was already a dominant language in 
northern Mesopotamia, and from the time of the Babylonian captivity (586— 
539 BCE), Aramaic began to replace Hebrew in Palestine. Aramaic became the 
dominant Near Eastern language during the Achaemenid Empire (539—331 
BCE), where it served as a language of administration from Egypt and northern 
Arabia to Central Asia and the borders of India, where the Aramaic script 
served as the basis for local Indian scripts. The dominant role of Aramaic in the 
Near East continued until the expansion of Arabic in the 7th century CE. Even 
though it has been mostly replaced by Arabic, small pockets of Aramaic 
speakers have remained in the Near East until the present day (for details, cf. 
Rubin 2008:72—73, §10.1; Otto Jastrow 1997). A half millennium before the 
rise of Islam, Arabs expanded from northern Arabia into the southern Levant 
and Mesopotamia. Two Arabic speaking states, Palmyra and the Nabatean 
kingdom, controlled the commercial routes between the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. With the spread of Islam, the rapid expansion of 
Arabic began. By the 8th century CE, Arabic was used from Morocco and the 
Iberian Peninsula in the west to Central Asia in the east. Although Arabic has 
lost ground in some areas (the Iberian Peninsula, Sicily, and Iran), elsewhere, it 
has expanded. In Africa, it spread to the southern border of the Sahara and 
along the East African coast. One of the pre-Islamic languages of Yemen 
crossed the Red Sea into Eritrea and northern Ethiopia in the early Ist 
millennium BCE and became the basis of the Ethiopic branch of Semitic. 
Separation of the northern and southern Ethio-Semitic subbranches has been 
dated to 890 BCE. See also Bellwood 2004; Blench 2012; Rubin 2008. 

Egyptian: Egyptian was spoken in the Nile Valley from Lower Nubia to the 
Delta, probably also in the oases of the Western Desert and, due to Egyptian 
expansion during the New Kingdom, also in the Sinai Peninsula and Palestine. 
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The unification of Upper and Lower Egypt in 3226 BCE probably stimulated a 
process of integration of local dialects. Only a few traces remained of the 
original dialectal diversity. In the course of time, new dialects developed such 
as the Sahidic, Akhmimic, and Bohairic dialects of Coptic. 

3. Berber: Not only do the modern Berber languages spoken across North Africa 
from Morocco, Senegal, and Mauritania in the west to Egypt (Oasis Siwa) in 
the east belong to the Berber branch of Afrasian, so do the language(s) of the 
Libyco-Berber inscriptions attested from the Canary Islands to Libya and dated 
from the 7/6th century BCE to the 4th century CE, as well as fragments of 
languages of the original inhabitants of the Canary Islands recorded by Spanish 
and Italian chroniclers in the 14—16th centuries CE. No doubt, the Proto- 
Berbers spread westward along the Mediterranean coast from the Nile Valley. 
For more information, see especially Blench 2014. 

4. Cushitic: A Cushitic-like substratum has been identified in Modern South 
Arabian, and it has been proposed that early Cushitic speakers originally 
occupied the entire Arabian Peninsula. Thus, they can be seen as southern 
neighbors of the Semites, who gradually assimilated those Cushites who did 
not cross the Bab el-Mandeb Strait into what is now Eritrea, Djibouti, and 
Ethiopia. This hypothesis is supported by the rock art of Central Arabia. The 
spread of Cushites in Africa is connected with the Rift Valley. In the coastal 
areas of Eritrea and Djibouti, where the Rift enters the African mainland, three 
archaic representatives of the North, Central, and Eastern branches of Cushitic 
are found: (1) Beja / Bedawye, (2) Bilin, and (3) Saho-Afar, respectively. The 
disintegration of Cushitic probably began in this general area. Ancestors of 
Agaw spread throughout Eritrea and northern Ethiopia, while Beja / Bedawye 
spread into the Sudan between the Nile and the Red Sea. Other East and South 
Cushitic languages moved further south along the Rift Valley through Ethiopia 
and Kenya, and even into Central Tanzania. Further migrations from the Rift 
Valley spread Cushites throughout the Horn of Africa and south into Kenya. 

5. Omotic: Both the external and internal classifications of Omotic remain 
controversial; indeed, Thiel (2006) considers Omotic to be a language isolate. 
The separation of Omotic as a distinct branch of Afrasian from what was 
formerly called “West Cushitic” was originally based on a lexico-statistical 
analysis. But a later grammatical analysis demonstrated that most of the gram- 
matical formants that Omotic inherited from Afrasian are shared with Cushitic. 
Then, it was shown that there were numerous lexical isoglosses connecting 
Omotic with other Afrasian branches that were not shared with Cushitic, 
providing further evidence that Omotic and Cushitic are sister branches, and 
that Omotic is not West Cushitic. That Cushitic and Omotic should be 
considered distinct branches of Afrasian now seems certain. The separation of 
Cushitic and Omotic has been dated to the early 8th millennium BCE. 

6. Chadic: The disintegration of Proto-Chadic has been dated to around 5000 
BCE. The easternmost Chadic language is Kajakse from the archaic Mubi 
group, spoken in the Waddai highlands in Southeastern Chad. This area is 
accessible from the Nile Valley in two ways only: along the Wadi Howar 
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north of Darfur and along the Bahr al-Ghazal and its north tributary Bahr al- 
‘Arab south of Darfur. The northern route could lead along the Batha River, 
which flows into Lake Fitri at the present time but which formed a part of a 
much larger Lake Chad in the past (around 4000 BCE). The southern route 
could continue along the Bahr Azoum/Salamat in the basin of the Chari River, 
the biggest tributary of Lake Chad. See also Dimmendaal 2016. 


Another scenario, proposed by Martin Bernal, associates the final 
disintegration of the Afrasian parent language with the Khartoum Mesolithic and 
locates the latest Afrasian homeland in modern-day Sudan. Bernal (1980:4) notes 
that “archeological evidence from the Maghreb, the Sudan, and east Africa [makes 
it seem] permissible to postulate that at least three branches of Afrasian existed by 
the eighth millennium [BCE]”. Thus, he (1980:13) dates the breakup of Proto- 
Afrasian to no later than about 8,000 BCE, after which there was a rapid expansion 
outward in all directions. Fleming has also proposed an African homeland. 

Bernal (1980:17) further notes that “[t]he earliest evidence of the Khartoum 
Mesolithic comes from the East African Rift Valley in Kenya and Ethiopia”. The 
precursor of the Khartoum Mesolithic seems to have been the Kenya Capsian 
culture, which began as far back as 20,000 years ago. This implies that the earliest 
homeland of Pre-Proto-A frasian is to be sought in Ethiopia, and Bernal (1980:46— 
59) proposes just such a scenario. 

The implications of Bernal’s views are enormous. Though his views are highly 
speculative, they are by no means implausible. Should they turn out to be true, it 
would give substantial weight to the arguments that Afrasian is to be viewed as a 
sister language to Proto-Nostratic rather than a descendant. 


13.4. KARTVELIAN 


At the present time, the Kartvelian (also called “South Caucasian”) languages are 
located in the Republic of Georgia (boJoMmg39@m), except for Laz, which is 
spoken in Lazistan, Turkey. Georgian has the most speakers, while Svan is the most 
conservative. As is to be expected by its more archaic nature, Svan was the first 
language to split from the rest of the Kartvelian speech community (Georgian, 
Mingrelian, and Laz). According to Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani (1982:23—24), 
Klimov, using glottochronology, has dated this split at 2,000 BCE. The next split 
was between Georgian and Laz-Mingrelian (together called *Zan"), which has been 
dated at 800 BCE. This chronology would mean positing a rather shallow time 
depth for Proto-Kartvelian, in the vicinity of 4,000—3,000 BCE. However, in view 
of the apparent contacts between Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Indo-European (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1966, 1967, and 1970:141), Proto-Kartvelian must have been roughly 
contemporaneous with Proto-Indo-European, which would imply a slightly earlier 
date. Therefore, I would cautiously suggest a date of around 5,000 BCE for Proto- 
Kartvelian. It is certain, at the very least, that Kartvelians were in their current 
location by that date. 
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Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1984.11:880— 881, fn. 2; 1995.1:777, fn. 19) discuss the 
questions of the Kartvelian homeland and the dating of the proto-language in detail: 


Proto-Kartvelian (South Caucasian) dates to the fourth to the third millennia 
B.C. Glottochronological evidence puts the beginning of its differentiation in 
the very early second millennium B.C. (and possibly much earlier), at which 
time Svan separated out and Proto-Kartvelian divided into two separate areas, 
Svan and Georgian-Zan, the latter subsequently splitting into Georgian and 
Zan (or Colchidian)... 

Proto-Kartvelian prior to its breakup must be placed, on the evidence of 
archaic lexical and toponymic data, in the mountainous regions of the western 
and central part of the Little Caucasus (the Transcaucasian foothills). The first 
wave of Kartvelian migrations to the west and northwest, in the direction of the 
Colchidian plains, must have begun with one of the western dialects in the 
third millennium B.C. and led to the formation of Svan, which spread to the 
western Transcaucasus and was superimposed on local languages, probably of 
the Northwest Caucasian type, which thus became substratal to Svan. Svan was 
gradually displaced to the north, to the Great Caucasus range, by the next wave 
of migrations, which occurred approximately nine centuries later (on 
glottochronological evidence) and removed the westernmost remaining dialect 
as far as the Black Sea coast. This western dialect gave rise to the later 
Colchidian — or Zan, or Mingrelian-Laz — language, one of the languages of 
ancient Colchis. 

The dialects which remained in the ancient Kartvelian homeland underlie 
Georgian. In historical times, speakers of Georgian spread to the west, to part 
of the Colchidian territory, splitting the Colchidian language into two dialects 
and setting up the development of Mingrelian and Laz (Chan) into independent 
languages. They also spread to the north and northeast, displacing languages of 
the Northeast Caucasian type. 

These Kartvelian migrations triggered the breakup of Proto-Kartvelian and 
the expansion of its dialects beyond the original territory. 


Nichols (1997a:138) speculates that Pre-Kartvelian originated in Central Asia, near 
Pre-Indo-European, and that it spread westward along a southern route below the 
Caspian Sea, eventually reaching its present location, where it stayed. 


13.5. URALIC-YUKAGHIR 


There is general agreement about the homeland of Uralic — Décsy (1990:9), for 
example, places the Uralic proto-language “in the Forest-Zone-Steppe-Border 
(mainly north of it) between the Volga Bend in Eastern Russia and the Ob River in 
Western Siberia" (for more information on the Uralic homeland, cf. Collinder 
1965:28—30; Fortescue 1998:180—183; Hajdü 1972:17—23 and 1975:30—40; 
Häkkinen 2012a; Janhunen 2009; and Napolskikh 1995). 

The date at which the unified Uralic parent language is thought to have been 
spoken is 4,000—5,000 BCE (cf. Suihkonen 2002:165; Janhunen 2009:68), while 
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bringing in Yukaghir pushes that date back another millennium or so and moves the 
homeland slightly to the east. Nichols (1997a:140—141) also sees Pre-Uralic as 
having spread westward and northward from Central Asia, slightly just ahead of the 
westward movement of Pre-Indo-European. Pre-Uralic took a more northerly route, 
while Pre-Indo-European took a more southerly route directly across the steppes. 

A number of scholars have claimed that Indo-European and Uralic are more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to any other language or 
language family, while others have claimed that Uralic and Altaic are particularly 
close, even going so far as to set up a Ural-Altaic language family. The Ural-Altaic 
hypothesis is generally no longer supported by specialists in the field. The Indo- 
Uralic hypothesis, however, may indeed have some validity. I would very, very 
tentatively set up an Indo-Uralic subbranch within Eurasiatic (note, in particular, 
Kortlandt 20106), suggest that Indo-Uralic be located in Central Asia not far from 
the Aral Sea, and place the date of Indo-Uralic at around 7,000 BCE. This is 
definitely an area that requires additional research. We will close by citing 
Collinder's (1965:29—30) tantalizing remarks on the possibility of a relationship 
between Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Uralic and the question of homelands: 


As we shall see later, Uralic and Indo-European seem to have several words in 
common. If these words were borrowed from Common Indo-European, the 
speakers of Common Uralic must have been the neighbors of the speakers of 
Common Indo-European. If we account for them by assuming that Uralic and 
Indo-European are interrelated, we arrive at the conclusion that the Uralians 
and the Indo-Europeans once had a common Urheimat. Both alternatives imply 
that the Indo-Europeans lived to the north of the Black Sea, and the Uralians 
lived to the north of them. 


There is evidence of both continuous contact after they had become independent 
language families — they were indeed neighbors — and earlier genetic relationship 
between Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Uralic. Cf. Anthony 2007:93—97. 


13.6. ELAMO-DRAVIDIAN 


Proto-Dravidian may be dated at approximately 5,000 BCE — Zvelebil (1970:18), 
for instance, notes that by 4,000 BCE, Dravidian had already started to break up 
into different dialect groups, Brahui being the first group to split off from the main 
speech community (note: the dates proposed by Pejros—Shnirelman [1988] are far 
too shallow [for example, they place Proto-Elamo-Dravidian at the Sth—4th 
millennia BCE], considering that Elamite is already attested as a separate language 
in written records [so-called *Proto-Elamite" — assumed to be Elamite but as yet 
undeciphered] as early as the Jemdet Nasr period, that is, around 3,000 BCE [cf. 
Reiner 1969:56], though it is not until considerably later, after the adoption of 
cuneiform by the Elamites, that abundant records begin to appear [the earliest 
document in cuneiform is the so-called “Treaty of Naram-Sin”, which is dated at 
just before 2,200 BCE]). At the present time, the overwhelming majority of 
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Dravidian languages are located in the southern half of the Indian subcontinent and 
in the northern part of Sri Lanka, though a few outliers are found to the northwest 
and northeast of the main body of Dravidian languages — Brahui, for instance, is 
spoken in the Qalat, Hairpur, and Hyderabad districts of Pakistan (plus a smaller 
number of speakers in Iran and southern Afghanistan), while Kurux is spoken in the 
districts of Bihar, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh, and Malto near the borders of Bihar 
and West Bengal (cf. Zvelebil 1970:15—18; Ruhlen 1987:136—137). We may note 
in passing that the inscriptions of the Indus Valley (Harappan) Civilization may 
have been written in an early Dravidian language (cf. Fairservis 1992:14—23 and 
Parpola 1994; but see also Zide—Zvelebil [eds.] 1976 for a critical assessment of 
earlier Soviet attempts to decipher the Indus Valley script). 

David McAlpin (1981) has presented convincing evidence for a genetic 
relationship between Elamite and Dravidian, and many prominent scholars now 
accept this view (though there are still some notable holdouts!). I would suggest a 
date of 8,000 BCE for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, though a bit later (say, 7,000 BCE) 
is also possible. Elamite, which is now extinct, was located primarily in south- 
western Iran, in the vicinity of the Zagros mountains as well as the adjacent plains 
of Khuzistan and to the south along the coast of the Persian Gulf. There is good 
reason to believe that Elamite once occupied nearly all of the Iranian plateau. 

Pejros—Shnirelman (1988) accept the Elamo-Dravidian hypothesis. They 
argue for a “western origin” of the Dravidian languages “somewhere in the Middle 
East”. After the disintegration of Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, “the Dravidian languages 
could begin to spread eastwards to South Asia”. Though, as noted above, their 
dating is questionable, the scenario they propose for the spread of Dravidian 
languages into India is plausible. Thus, the Elamo-Dravidian homeland may be 
placed roughly in western and central modern-day Iran at about 8,000 BCE. Elamo- 
Dravidian gradually spread eastward covering all of the Iranian plateau and 
extending into modern-day Pakistan and northwestern India. There was then an 
east-west split, with Proto-Elamite developing in the western area and Proto- 
Dravidian developing in the eastern area. Thus, the Dravidian homeland may be 
placed in Pakistan and northwestern India and dated at about 5,000 BCE, from 
which Dravidian languages spread southward into India proper (note the map in 
Andronov 2003:23). The invasion of Indo-Aryans (occurring in several phases 
during the period of about 1,700—1,400 BCE [cf. Burrow 1973:30—34]) drove the 
Dravidians further south and severed the geographical links between Brahui, 
Kurux, and Malto and the main body of Dravidian languages. Similar views are 
expressed by Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:221—222; see also Tony Joseph 2017. But, 
cf. Krishnamurti (2003:2— 5) for a critical assessment of these views. 

Pejros—Shnirelman (1988) correlate the movement of the Dravidian languages 
into India with archeological evidence of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic. After 
surveying faunal and floral terminology in Central-Southern Dravidian languages, 
they discuss agricultural and stock-raising terminology. This combined evidence 
confirms a high level of agriculture in West-Central India by about 2,000 BCE. 
They associate this area and culture with the homeland of Central-Southern 
Dravidian. This is the region from which Central-Southern Dravidian languages 
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spread eastward and southward. They also note that the archeological evidence as 
well as linguistic reconstructions indicate that arable farming was widespread in the 
western South Asian regions already by the late third millennium BCE and that both 
the “Harappans and the Chalcolithic inhabitants of Central India and Maharashtra 
kept goats, sheep, humped cattle, buffaloes, pigs, and dogs". 

Neolithic settlements in Iran (Tepe Ganj Dareh, for example) have been dated 
to before 7,000 BCE. The dwellings from this period were constructed of sun-dried 
mud bricks, and the inhabitants herded goats and produced lightly-fired pottery. In 
the 5th and 4th millennia BCE, the settlements had grown to large towns — Susa 
had already been established (Susa was the capital of Elam). At that time, the 
western part of Iran was under the influence of the Ubaid and Uruk cultures of 
Mesopotamia. Though it is probably safe to say that an early form of Elamite was 
the language of western and southern Iran (and most likely well to the east) by this 
time, Caucasian languages were spoken in the northwestern part of Iran on into 
modern-day Turkey (as evidenced by the later Hurrian and Urartian). By the 3rd 
millennium BCE, there were several Bronze Age cultures in Iran. In the west and 
south, the Elamite kingdom had been established — it lasted until it was destroyed 
by the Assyrians in 640 BCE. As noted above, the earliest “Proto-Elamite” 
inscriptions date to this period. To the north of Elam, in what is currently central 
and western Iran, the Giyan culture was flourishing — it lasted nearly a thousand 
years. Another noteworthy cultural center (at sites such as Sharh-i Sokhte and Tepe 
Yahya) existed in southeastern Iran, not far from the Indus Valley (Harappan) 
Civilization. In the middle of the 2nd millennium BCE, Persian tribes began 
invading from the northeast, and, by 1,200 BCE, they had conquered nearly all of 
Iran. 

The India-Pakistan cultural area is enormous and has always been 
heterogeneous — even now, there is still tremendous variety. In the 3rd millennium 
BCE, Baluchistan and northwestern India were part of the vast Mesopotamian- 
Iranian-Indus Valley cultural complex. Copper-working agriculturalists were living 
in well-built villages. Trade routes were thriving. By 2,500 BCE, the Indus Valley 
(Harappan) Civilization was well-established — it extended over most of 
Baluchistan, north well into Punjab, and south as far as the Gulf of Cambay. Indo- 
Aryan tribes began invading from the northwest at about 1,700 BCE. Given the 
geography, claims that the Indus Valley inscriptions were written in an early form 
of Dravidian are not impossible, though another possibility is that the language of 
the Indus Valley Civilization may have constituted an independent branch of this 
language family, related to but distinct from both Elamite and Dravidian (cf. 
Southworth 2006). References: Dani—Masson (eds.) 1992. For information about 
the Indus Valley (Harappan) Civilization, cf. McIntosh 2002 and Possehl 2002. 


13.7. ALTAIC 


At the present time, Altaic languages cover an enormous territory, beginning with 
Turkey in the west; stretching eastward across the Russian Federation and the 
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republics of Central Asia in the middle and across nearly all of northern Siberia; 
encompassing all of Mongolia, parts of northern, northwestern (Xinjiang Wéiwü'ér 
Zizhiqu [Sr$&25E ^K Bl TG PX]) and northeastern China (Dongbéi [4£4E]) (the area 
formerly called “Manchuria” [Mánzhou (WYN)], but now mostly divided into Jilin 
FAK], Heilongjiang [FA 7ZIL], and Liaoning [Z T] provinces along with part of 
the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region [Néi Méngü Zizhiquü (IAE rh H YAX))); 
possibly even reaching down into the Korean peninsula; and ending far to the east 
in Japan. The spread of Turkic and Mongolian languages across vast stretches of 
Eurasia has occurred within the past two millennia — the first westward forays of 
Altaic tribes began with the Huns, going as far back as Roman times (Nichols 
[19972] gives a good overview of the spread of Turkic and Mongolian languages; 
see also Menges 1968b:16—53 and Golden 1992). (Manchu-)Tungus languages 
were once more widely spoken but have lost considerable ground fairly recently. 

In the middle of the first millennium BCE, Turkic tribes were concentrated in 
the vicinity of modern-day Mongolia and just to the north (cf. Golden 1998:16— 
17), while Mongolian tribes were direct neighbors to the east, south, and southeast. 
Tungus tribes were to the north and northeast. Indo-European languages covered 
most of Central Asia (Iranian) and parts of Xinjiang (#1#=) (Tocharian). To the 
extreme northeast were Chukchi-Kamchatkan peoples. Prior to their expansion to 
the west, Altaic-speaking people had lived for millennia in the area delimited above 
in small pastoral nomadic tribes, apparently freely intermingling with one another. 

Menges (1968b:56—57) specifies the original geographical distribution of the 
Altaic languages as follows (see also Golden 1998:16 and Vovin 2013): 


— 


Not discussing here the position of Korean, and not including it in the Altajic 
group of languages proper, this group originally comprised four large families: 

I. Hunnic, originally in the southwest and south of the Altajic area, 
although we know so little about it that we include it in Altajic mainly because 
it apparently survives in Volga-Bulgarian and present-day Tava’ [Chuvash]; 

II. Turkic, originally in the northwest and west; 

III. Mongolian, in the center and southeast; and 

IV. Tungus, in the north and northeast. 

Of all of these, Turkic represents the most recent evolutionary type, while 
Mongolian, though more archaic than Turkic, nevertheless shows a more 
recent type of development than does Tungus, which is the most archaic type 
of Altajic, and thus serves as an excellent “time-table” for relative evolutionary 
age in Altajic. 

For the times prior to the separation and differentiation from the 
primordial nucleus groups of Altajic, which were later to become the four 
Altajic divisions mentioned above, a habitat must be assumed which probably 
comprised all of the Central Asiatic steppes, so that the term “Altajic” 
languages is actually justified, since it designates that group of languages 
spoken around the Altaj Mountains, in a wider sense of the term, in this case 
on the steppes extending to the south around the Altaj... 


Recently, Robbeets (2017a:212) has placed the Altaic homeland in northeastern 
China and linked it with the Xinglóngwa (SE? 3C[E) culture (6200—5400 BCE). 
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13.8. OTHERS 
13.8.1. CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi-Kamchatkan family includes the following languages: Chukchi, 
Koryak, Kerek, Alyutor, and Kamchadal (also called Itelmen or Itelmic). Koryak, 
Kerek, and Alyutor are extremely close as a group, and these, in turn, are close to 
Chukchi. Kamchadal, which is now on the verge of extinction, stands apart from the 
others. The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are found in the extreme northeast 
corner of Siberia in the Chukota and Kamchatka peninsulas. Though written 
languages were developed for Chukchi, Koryak, and Kamchadal in the 1930’s, only 
Chukchi is still being used in publications and education. 


13.8.2. GILYAK 


Gilyak (also called Nivkh) is usually considered to be a single language, but the two 
main dialects, namely, the Amur dialect, on the one hand, and the Sakhalin (or 
Eastern) dialect, on the other, are not mutually intelligible. Of the two, the Sakhalin 
dialect is the more archaic. The Gilyaks are found on the lower reaches of the Amur 
River and on Sakhalin Island. Though a written language was developed for the 
Amur dialect in the 1930’s, next to nothing has appeared in it. 

Recently, Fortascue (2011) has presented compelling evidence for a close 
relationship between Gilyak / Nivkh and Chukchi-Kamchatkan. 


13.8.3. ESKIMO-ALEUT 


As the name implies, Eskimo-Aleut has two branches: Eskimo and Aleut. The Aleut 
dialects are mutually intelligible. However, this is not the case with the Eskimo 
dialects. Two main Eskimo dialect groups are distinguished, namely, Yupik and 
Inuit (also called Inupiaq). Yupik speakers are concentrated in southwestern 
Alaska, beginning at Norton Sound and extending southward along the western and 
southern coasts and inland. An extremely small enclave of Yupik speakers is found 
in northeastern Siberia as well — the result of a fairly recent migration. Inuit 
speakers are found north of Norton Sound all the way to the northern coast of 
Alaska and extending eastward across all of the northernmost parts of Canada and 
on into Greenland. Aleut is spoken on the Aleutian Islands and the Commander 
Islands. For more information, cf. Fortescue 1998:178—180. 


13.9. NOSTRATIC 


Now that we have surveyed the homelands and/or present locations of the Nostratic 
daughter languages, we are in a position to try to determine the probable homeland 
of Nostratic itself. Before beginning, however, let us quote what Aharon 
Dolgopolsky, John C. Kerns, and Henrik Birnbaum have to say about Nostratic in 
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general, about its structure, about its dating, and about its homeland — this will set 
the stage for what follows. 
First, Dolgopolsky (1994:2838): 


The [Nostratic] parent language had, most probably, an analytical 
grammatical structure with a strict word order (sentence-final predicate; 
object preceding the verb; nonpronominal attribute preceding the head; a 
special position for unstressed pronouns) and with grammatical meaning 
expressed by word order and auxiliary words (e.g., postpositions: *nu for 
genitive, *ma for marked accusative, and others). In the descendant languages 
this analytic grammar evolved towards a synthetic one. The phonological 
system (reconstructed by V. Illié-Svityé (1971—84) and A. Dolgopolsky 
(1989) in the framework of a Nostratic historical phonology) included a rich 
consonantism (with threefold opposition of voiced/voiceless/glottalized 
[ejective] stops and affricates, with three series of sibilants and affricates, 
with lateral obstruents, laryngeal, pharyngeal, and uvular consonants), and a 
vowel system of 7 vowels. The ancient Nostratic parent language seems to 
have existed in the Pre-neolithic period (up to ca. 15,000 or 12,000 BC) 
somewhere in southwest Asia. But most descendant proto-languages (e.g., 
Proto-Indo-European) existed during the neolithic period (with agriculture 
and husbandry, resulting in a demographic explosion, which can explain their 
spread throughout Eurasia and the northern half of Africa). 


In his 1998 book The Nostratic Macrofamily and Linguistic Palaeontology, 
Dolgopolsky applies the techniques of linguistic palaeontology to try to establish a 
possible date when Proto-Nostratic was spoken (somewhere between 15,000 to 
12,000 BCE), to locate its place of origin or “homeland” (in southwest Asia, that is 
to say, in the Near East in the vicinity of the Fertile Crescent), and to get a rough 
idea about the social organization and material culture of the speakers of the parent 
language (late Upper Palaeolithic ~ early Mesolithic). In this book, the focus of 
Dolgopolsky’s attention is exclusively on putative etyma pertaining to habitat, 
social organization, and material culture — Dolgopolsky is not concerned here with 
presenting all of the evidence he has gathered in support of the Nostratic 
macrofamily. The full evidence is presented in his massive Nostratic Dictionary (a 
draft of which became available on-line in 2008). 

John C. Kerns (Bomhard—Kerns 1994:153—156) is considerably more 
specific than the others, not only about the location of the homeland of Nostratic 
but also about the Pre-Neolithic environment existing at the time. Therefore, we 
will quote him at length: 


I believe that Nostratic languages did not exist except as a part of Dene- 
Caucasian until the waning of the Wiirm glaciation, some 15,000 years ago. At 
this time the glacial ice began a rapid retreat all along the Northern fringe of 
Eurasia. In Europe, the effect was particularly dramatic, where the ice had been 
piled to impressive heights with moisture received from the Atlantic. Huge 
lakes developed from the melt water, particularly in the lowlands of Southern 
Russia, and new rivers were eroded into being, to both feed and drain the lakes, 
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and to drain the Northern slopes of Eurasia as they came into view. As the new 
lands emerged, sub-Arctic winds whipped up the dust of rocks, which had been 
ground by the movements of glacial ice, and carried it Southward into the 
newly emerging forests. Most of the dust was deposited in the valleys near 
rivers, forming the basis of the fertile loess soils that later proved so attractive 
to early Neolithic farmers with their techniques of slash and burn and their 
casual herding of domesticated animals. These people included the Chinese in 
Asia, and also the Indo-Europeans in the Balkans and later in Central Europe 
with the Linear Pottery expansion around 5000 BCE, and in the lands radiating 
Northward and Eastward from there. 

By 10,000 BCE, the Northern half of Eurasia and North America had been 
transformed. Formerly glacial and sub-Arctic lands were now temperate 
forests; only the Circumpolar fringe was still Arctic or sub-Arctic. The great 
herds of large Arctic mammals had been replaced by more solitary game, and 
fish abounded in the lakes and streams. People of (ultimately) Aurignacian 
ancestry adapted their equipment and techniques to take advantage of the new 
opportunities. The small-blade stone working of the Aurignacians and their 
successors was refined and elaborated to provide a varied array of new tools 
and weapons by setting these “microliths” in handles of wood or antler. Greater 
use was made of bows and arrows (with microlith tips), and dogs were used in 
the hunt and for food. Fishing industries were established in the rivers and 
lakes, and particularly in the Baltic, involving nets, boats and bait lines. 

As always in hunter-gatherer societies, mobility was at a premium. Canoes 
were used for water travel and snow shoes and sleds were developed for 
overland travel in winter. The conditions were favorable for the rapid spread of 
tribes and their new linguistic family over immense distances. This expansion, 
which is called Mesolithic, is indicated archaeologically by microliths found all 
along Northern Eurasia and Southward through the Caucasus into the Near 
East, where it later developed smoothly into the Neolithic with its 
domestication of cereals and of animals suitable for food and fibers. 

The Mesolithic culture is aptly named, for it provided a gradual though 
rapid transition between the Upper Paleolithic and the agricultural Neolithic. 
There was, in fact, a steady advance in man’s ability to control and exploit his 
environment. This point is brought out by Grahame Clark (1980). 

The more I study the matter, the more I am convinced that the spread of 
the Nostratic speaking peoples was occasioned by the spread of the Mesolithic 
culture, for it occupied the right positions in time and space, and its 
characteristic features are compatible with the residual vocabulary of the 
Nostratic families — it was the last of the pre-agricultural eras in Eurasia. 

Was the culture unilingual? I believe it was, in origin, though by the time 
the culture had spread into the more extreme areas — North Africa and Eastern 
Eurasia and North America — it had broken up into a catenation of mutually 
unintelligible, though closely related, languages, some of which eventually 
became ancestral to new linguistic families, including those comprising the 
Northern Nostratic sub-phylum we observe today. One reason for assuming a 
unitary origin is that certain features of vocabulary and morphology are shared 
between Eskimo-Aleut and Indo-European that occur only vestigially in the 
intervening families. This includes the heteroclitic declension. It also includes a 
few items of shared vocabulary such as Eskimo (Yupik) alla ‘other’ and ingne 
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‘fire’ (with a velar nasal in the first syllable). The paucity of such corres- 
pondences is analogous to the vestigial retention of radioactive atoms after the 
lapse of several half-lives. 

Here, ingne is particularly interesting. It reminds us of Latin ignis ‘fire’. 
The vowel in the first syllable is controversial since the corresponding vowels 
in the Lithuanian and Sanskrit words are respectively u- and a-, which cannot 
be reconciled with the Latin form or with each other by the accepted rules of 
phonological correspondence. This suggests that the ancestral word in 
Nostratic had the velar nasal in the first syllable, preserved in Yupik but 
perhaps lost sometime during the prehistory of Indo-European. Bomhard 
informs me that some Indo-Europeanists (cf. Ernout—Meillet 1979:308) have 
suggested that the Latin form may come from an earlier *ngnis, with a syllabic 
nasal in the first syllable. 

I believe that the Mesolithic culture, with its Nostratic language, had its 
beginning in or near the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus, with a 
slightly later northern extension into Southern Russia in intimate association 
with woods and fresh water in lakes and rivers. From these positions, it had 
ready access to the lower Danube and the Balkans (Indo-European), to the 
Caucasus (Kartvelian), south of the Caucasus into Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and the rest of North Africa (Sumerian and Afroasiatic), eastward into 
Central Siberia (Elamo-Dravidian), and northward and thence eastward along 
the Circumpolar fringe (Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, 
Gilyak, and Eskimo-Aleut). In the process of its expansion, it undoubtedly 
effected a linguistic conversion of many tribes of Dene-Caucasian or other 
origin; this accounts for the fact that non-Nostratic languages in Eurasia in 
historic times have been found mostly as relics in mountainous regions. 
Exceptions are Chinese and the now moribund or extinct Ket, which, together 
with Hattic and Hurrian, probably represent post-Nostratic reemergences of 
Dene-Caucasian speakers from their relict areas. 

The Nostratic dispersion probably began at least 15,000 years ago, giving 
ample time for a plethora of eccentric linguistic developments unrecorded in 
history. By historic times — i.e., as late as the nineteenth century in many 
instances — the primordial features have been much diluted and transformed. 
Only by viewing the entire macrofamily holistically can we gain some idea of 
the features of the original Nostratic language; the importance of Indo- 
European in this is crucial in that it serves as an intermediate link, linguistically 
as well as geographically, between Kartvelian, Sumerian, and Afroasiatic on 
the one hand, and the Circumpolar group (Uralic-Yukaghir to Eskimo-Aleut) 
on the other. Besides, Indo-European seems to be fairly conservative in its 
syntactic system, its nominal declension, its pronouns, and its vocabulary in 
general. 

At last we return to the issue I raised at the beginning of this section: Why 
does Indo-European resemble Afroasiatic in phonology and vocabulary, but the 
Circumpolar group in syntax and morphology? If the foregoing scenario is 
correct, or nearly so, it suggests that the Nostratic dispersal began almost as 
soon as its unity was formed; this is the inevitable result of the peripatetic 
activities of hunter-gatherers in an expansive situation. If we assume that the 
speakers of pre-Indo-European remained in the neighborhood of the Caucasus 
to a fairly late period (say 7500 BCE), with Afroasiatic already extending 
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through Palestine into Egypt and eventually into the rest of North Africa, but 
with its Semitic branch still situated in Northern Mesopotamia high on the 
upper slopes of the Fertile Crescent, we would have an explanation for the 
similarity of vocabulary. That this proximity existed to a late period is 
suggested by shared words for field, bull, cow, sheep, and goat, animals which 
were then being domesticated in the Fertile Crescent. In addition, shared words 
for star and seven suggest a common veneration for that number and perhaps a 
shared ideology. This is speculative, of course, but if it is true it suggests an 
association that was social as well as geographical. 

Meanwhile, the Circumpolar families were developing in a situation that 
was geographically and environmentally separate. Here, the Mesolithic way of 
life has been maintained continuously to recent times; any impulses toward 
agriculture have been late, and except for the Finno-Ugrians, they all have been 
received from non-Indo-European sources. The linguistic developments have 
been equally idiosyncratic. In all of these families the SOV word order and 
associated morphological principles of early Indo-European have been retained 
except where subjected to alien influences in more recent times, and they have 
been maintained with special purity in Altaic and Elamo-Dravidian, which may 
well have been of Siberian origin. In vocabulary, they show little in common 
with Indo-European or A froasiatic except at a strictly pre-agricultural level. 

In Uralic-Yukaghir, the linguistic idiosyncrasy is particularly marked. 
While the syntax and a considerable part of the morphology are basically 
conservative, the latter has been extended to an astonishing degree in several 
languages. But the most striking peculiarity of this family is the remarkable 
simplification that has developed in its consonantal system (reminiscent of 
Tocharian in Indo-European), and in the paucity of the Nostratic vocabulary 
that it has retained. It suggests a long isolation along the North Siberian fringe 
in the neighborhood of tribes not yet converted to Nostratic speech, for these 
features are less prominent in the other families of this group. 

By the same token, it also suggests that the similarities shared by Uralic 
with Indo-European, or Eskimo-Aleut are very likely to have been features of 
the original Nostratic since borrowing among these groups is excluded by their 
mutual isolation until much more recent times. Although the similarities are 
few as discernible at this late date, they are sufficiently striking that they are 
unlikely to have been due to independent developments. 


Finally, the following quote is what the well-known Slavicist Henrik Birnbaum has 
to say about the Nostratic Hypothesis in general and about the Nostratic homeland 
in particular (Birnbaum 1992:25): 


If, in conclusion, I were to indicate my own position with regard to the still 
highly controversial issue of Nostratic, I would have to say that I have no 
difficulty in accepting the notion of a Nostratic macrofamily of languages 
comprising at least the six language families envisioned by Illič-Svityč and 
Dolgopol'skij. However, my understanding of such a macrofamily — and 
similar considerations would presumably apply to other large-scale language 
groups elsewhere in the world — would not, and could not, be based 
exclusively on evidence of genetic relationship as defined above. Linguistic 
macrofamilies (such as the one we term Nostratic) must, I submit, be viewed as 
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the tangible result of both genetic relationships resulting from divergence and 
structural adjustments reflecting convergent trends in linguistic evolution. 
Consequently, and in line with some of the views propounded by Baudouin de 
Courtenay, Polivanov, and Trubeckoj, I would consider it fairly realistic to 
hypothesize a once actually spoken Nostratic ancestral language. Presumably, 
this language was characterized by a degree of inner cohesion comparable to 
what, mutatis mutandis, we can assume to have been the case with, say, 
Common Baltic or, possibly, Anatolian in their chronological and substantive 
development from Proto-Indo-European. And perhaps, if the heartland of 
Proto-Nostratic, as just qualified, is indeed to be identified with an area 
encompassing Transcaucasia, eastern (and southern) Anatolia, as well as the 
upper reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates, it would not be too far-fetched to 
assume secondary Indo-European protohomes in territories closer to the Black 
Sea, namely in the Pontic Steppe region, in northern and western Anatolia, and 
in parts of the Balkan Peninsula. This would further provide at least a point of 
departure for a reasonable explanation for the early settlement of the Greeks in 
mainland Greece and the archipelagos of the Aegean; for the formation of a 
secondary — if not tertiary — Indo-European core area focused in the Baltic 
region; and possibly even for the yet largely opaque earliest moves of Celtic 
tribes throughout Western, Central, and Southeastern Europe. 


In my opinion, Kerns has hit the nail on the head (Bomhard—Kerns 1994:155): “I 
believe that the Mesolithic culture, with its Nostratic language, had its beginning in 
or near the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus”. Let us now reexamine the 
evidence from the Nostratic daughter languages and see how it leads to this 
conclusion. 

The Indo-European homeland was most likely to the north of and between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. However, Nichols has convincingly argued that Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European originated in Central Asia and later spread westward to the North 
Pontic/Steppe zone that was the geographical location where Proto-Indo-European 
proper developed, where it began to split up into different dialect groups, and from 
which its descendants spread into Europe, the Iranian plateau, and northern India. 
Likewise, again as argued by Nichols, Pre-Proto-Uralic may be presumed to have 
originated in Central Asia and to have spread westward, following a more northerly 
route than Pre-Proto-Indo-European. Thus, it is likely that the Eurasiatic parent 
language was located in Central Asia and that it is to be dated roughly at about 
9,000 BCE. This would mean that the eastern Eurasiatic languages (Altaic, 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Gilyak, and Eskimo-Aleut) must have spread eastward from 
Central Asia (more specifically, the area traditionally called “Western Turkestan’’) 
to their prehistoric homelands. Nichols has also speculated that Pre-Proto- 
Kartvelian may have originally been located in Central Asia, from which it spread 
westward along a southern route below the Caspian Sea to the Caucasus Mountains. 
The Elamo-Dravidian homeland may be placed roughly in western and central 
modern-day Iran and dated at about 8,000 BCE. Finally, following Militarév and 
Shnirelman, the Afrasian homeland may be placed in the Middle East in the Levant 
and dated at about 10,000 BCE. Working backwards geographically and 
chronologically, we arrive at the only possible homeland for Proto-Nostratic, 
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namely, “the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus”. For a candid assessment 
of these proposals, cf. Makkay 2004. 

Thus, the following scenario emerges: The unified Nostratic parent language 
may be dated to between 15,000 to 12,000 BCE, that is, at the end of the last Ice 
Age — it was located in the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus (see Map 
4). Beginning around 12,000 BCE, Nostratic began to expand, and, by 10,000 BCE, 
several distinct dialect groups had appeared. The first to split off was Afrasian. One 
dialect group spread from the Fertile Crescent to the northeast, eventually reaching 
Central Asia sometime before 9,000 BCE — this was Eurasiatic. Another dialect 
group spread eastward into western and central Iran, where it developed into 
Elamo-Dravidian at about 8,000 BCE. If Nichols is correct in seeing Pre-Proto- 
Kartvelian as having migrated from Central Asia westward below the Caspian Sea 
to the Caucasus, this would seem to imply that Pre-Proto-Kartvelian had first 
migrated northeastward from the Fertile Crescent along with or as part of Pre-Proto- 
Eurasiatic, that it stopped somewhere along the way, and that it then returned to the 
Middle East. The early dispersal of the Nostratic languages is shown in Map 5. 

Analysis of the linguistic evidence has enabled us to determine the most likely 
homeland of the Nostratic parent language, to establish a time-frame during which 
Proto-Nostratic might have been spoken, to date the disintegration of Proto- 
Nostratic, and to trace the early dispersal of the daughter languages. To round out 
the picture, let us now correlate the linguistic data with archeological data. During 
the last Ice Age (the so-called “Wirm glaciation”), which reached its zenith about 
18,000 to 20,000 years ago, the whole of northern Eurasia was covered by huge 
sheets of ice, while treeless steppe tundra stretched all the way from the 
westernmost fringes of Europe eastward to well beyond the Ural Mountains. It was 
not until about 15,000 years ago that the ice sheets began to retreat in earnest. When 
the ice sheets began melting, sea levels rose dramatically, and major climatic 
changes took place — temperatures rose, rainfall became more abundant, all sorts 
of animals (gazelles, deer, cattle, wild sheep, wild goats, wild asses, wolves, 
jackals, and many smaller species) became plentiful, and vegetation flourished. 
Areas that had formerly been inhospitable to human habitation now became 
inviting. Human population increased and spread outward in all directions, 
exploiting the opportunities created by the receding ice sheets. New technologies 
came into being — toward the end of the last Ice Age, hunter-gatherers had 
inhabited the Middle East, living either in caves or temporary campsites. As the Ice 
Age began coming to an end, more permanent settlements started to appear, and 
there was a gradual transition from an economy based on hunting and gathering to 
one based on cultivation and stock breeding. This was the setting in which Nostratic 
arose. Nostratic was indeed at the right place and at the right time. The 
disintegration of the Nostratic parent language coincided with the dramatic changes 
in environment described above, and Nostratic-speaking people took full advantage 
of the new opportunities. 

Roaf (1990:18) has an interesting map showing the spread of agriculture in the 
ancient Middle East and beyond (see Map 6; see also Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:257 
and Guilaine [ed.] 1989:118). It is striking how closely this map matches the early 
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dispersal of Nostratic languages as shown in our Map 4, though the time-frames are 
different — the language spread seems to have preceded the spread of agriculture 
by about three millennia, at least in Central Asia. It is tempting to speculate that the 
spread of agriculture may have been facilitated by the cultural contacts that seem to 
have been maintained among the speakers of the early Nostratic daughter languages 
(for more discussion, see the following section on Eurasiatic). There is, however, 
one very important exception, namely, the spread of agriculture into and throughout 
Europe, which could not have been in any way connected with the early dispersal of 
the Nostratic daughter languages, since Nostratic languages do not appear in 
Europe until a much later date. In what follows, I would like to offer a proposal to 
account for this. 

Nostratic-speaking people were not the only population group in the Middle 
East at the time that the dramatic changes described above were taking place. To the 
north of the Fertile Crescent, in Anatolia and the Caucasus, there were non- 
Nostratic-speaking people (as evidenced by the later Hattic, Hurrian-Urartian, and, 
perhaps, Gutian [so Diakonoff 1990:63] in Anatolia), and these people were also 
active participants in the “Neolithic Revolution” and the resulting development and 
spread of agriculture and stock breeding. I suggest that these were the people 
responsible for the spread of agriculture into Europe, not early Nostratic-speaking 
people and definitely not Indo-Europeans as suggested by Renfrew. I further 
suggest that it was the migration of these ancient non-Nostratic-speaking 
agriculturalists into the Balkans that gave rise to the civilization of “Old Europe” 
(on Old Europe, see Paliga 1989; Gimbutas 1994). Thus, we can plot two distinct 
migrations into Europe: the earliest, which crossed from Anatolia into the Balkans 
and then spread northward into Europe, began about 10,000 years ago. I am 
proposing that this migration was by non-Nostratic-speaking agriculturalists. The 
second, which came from the Russian steppes and spread westward into Europe, 
began about 6,000 years ago. This migration was by Indo-European-speaking 
horsemen. As a result of this migration, Indo-European languages gradually 
replaced all of the earlier languages of Europe except for Basque. 


13.10. EURASIATIC 


In the preceding section, I stated that the Nostratic dialect group which developed 
into Proto-Eurasiatic spread from the Fertile Crescent to the northeast, eventually 
reaching Central Asia sometime before 9,000 BCE. At the time of their arrival in 
Central Asia, the climate of the area was too dry to support primitive agriculture — 
it was not until the eighth millennium BCE that climatic conditions significantly 
improved. Therefore, we would expect to find no traces of agriculture in this region 
before this date, and indeed there are none. Nonetheless, there is evidence for early 
trade and cross-cultural contacts between northeastern Iran, Central Asia, and the 
Fertile Crescent dating as far back as Mesolithic times (cf. Sarianidi 1992:112— 
113). Moreover, in northeastern Iran, on the southeastern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
there is evidence that wild goats and sheep were hunted as early as the twelfth and 
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eleventh millennia BCE, and these were among the first animals to be domesticated. 
The earliest known Neolithic remains in northeastern Iran go back to about the 
seventh millennium BCE. By the sixth millennium BCE, Neolithic culture had 
spread northward into Central Asia — the Neolithic settlement patterns and 
technology (pottery, agriculture, stock breeding, etc.) appearing in this area were 
clearly imported from the Middle East (cf. Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:198). On the 
basis of this information, we may surmise that the earliest Nostratic-speaking 
people to appear in Central Asia were Mesolithic hunter-gatherers, not 
agriculturalists, though agriculture and stock breeding eventually followed. Even 
after the introduction of agriculture, there is evidence of different cultural traditions 
co-existing in the region, as noted by Sarianidi (1992:126): 


The culture of Neolithic agricultures and of cattle-breeders of Iran, 
Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia shows that a transition to the forms of 
economy, usually termed the ‘Neolithic Revolution’, took place here almost 
simultaneously with similar developments in western Asia. A new way of life 
is clearly represented here by comfortable houses with accurate trimming of 
interiors, bright ceramics and wide use of ornaments. This qualitative leap in 
social development prepared the necessary base for the creation of ancient 
civilizations. At the same time inequalities in the course of historical 
development become clear: the ancient tribes of Iran and southern 
Turkmenistan passed to the new forms of economy, while in other areas of 
Soviet Central Asia and northern Afghanistan the transition was delayed. 
Tribes of hunters, fishers and food-gatherers, maintaining many archaic 
features in their culture, were contemporary with sedentary communities in 
oases. The lines of cultural links that emerged during the Palaeolithic epoch not 
only keep their importance but also become stronger — a fact which played an 
important role in the diffusion of cultivating cereals and of cattle-breeding. 
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Map 1: The Indo-European Homeland 


The shaded area shows the homeland of Indo-European-speaking people at about 
5,000—4,500 BCE (cf. Anthony 2007:84, figure 5.1 [for the period between about 
3,500—3,000 BCE]; Mallory—Adams 1997:299 [Homeland IX — the “Kurgan 
solution,” which places the Indo-European homeland in the Pontic-Caspian 
steppelands around 4,500—2,500 BCE]; Villar 1991b:15). Anthony (2007:458), 
basing his views on the cumulative archeological evidence, including the most 
recent discoveries, concludes: 


Linguistic and archaeological discoveries now converge on the probability that 
Proto-Indo-European was spoken in the Pontic-Caspian steppes between 4500 
and 2500 BCE, and alternative possibilities are increasingly difficult to square 
with the new evidence. 
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Maps 2a and 2b: The Dispersal of the Indo-European Languages 


Map 2a: According to Anthony (2013:7), the first three migrations out of the 
Indo-European homeland are as shown above: (1) Anatolian; (2) Tocharian; (3a) 
Celtic; (3b) Germanic. 


Map 2b: This map shows the approximate area to which Indo-European languages 
had spread by the first century BCE (cf. Mallory 1998:179; Villar 1991b:17). 
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Map 3: The Distribution of the Afrasian Languages at about 500 BCE 


This map shows the approximate distribution of the Afrasian languages at about 
500 BCE — it is adapted from the map facing page 1 in D. Cohen (ed.) 1998. 
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Map 4: The Nostratic Homeland 
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This map shows the approximate location of the Nostratic homeland at about 
15,000 BCE. 
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Map Sa: The Early Dispersal of the Nostratic Languages 


This map shows the approximate areas to which Nostratic languages had spread by 
about 8,000 BCE. 
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Map Sb: The Dispersal of the Nostratic Languages at about 5,000 BCE 
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Note: Recent research conducted at the Harvard Medical School in the United 
States and the University of Tübingen in Germany has identified a genetic 
component in modern Europeans that is derived from Ancient North Eurasians. 
According to the new model, the Ancient North Eurasians entered Europe from the 
East and mingled with an exiting population composed of early farmers and still 
earlier hunter gatherers. Thus, nearly all modern Europeans have DNA from these 
three ancenstral groups: (1) hunter gatherers, (2) early farmers, and (3) Ancient 
North Eurasians. Moreover, “[t]he research team also discovered that ancient Near 
Eastern farmers and their European descendants can trace much of their ancestry to 
a previously unknown, even older lineage called the Basal Eurasians." This genetic 
model complements the linguistic dispersal scenario diagrammed in the above map 
for the Nostratic languages, especially as it relates to the entry of the Indo- 
Europeans into Europe. The full article was published in Nature (no. 513, pp. 
409—413 [18 September 2014]). 
See the maps on the following pages for the spread of agriculture. 
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Map 6a: The Spread of Agriculture to 8,000 BCE 
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Map 6b: The Spread of Agriculture to 7,000 BCE 
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Map 6c: The Spread of Agriculture to 6,000 BCE 
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Map 6d: The Spread of Agriculture to 5,000 BCE 
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THE ORIGIN OF ETRUSCAN 


14.1. INTRODUCTION 


In spite of several heroic efforts, Etruscan has never been convincingly shown to be 
related to any known language or language family, except the poorly-attested 
Lemnian (spoken on the island of Lemnos) and Raetic (spoken in northeastern Italy 
in present-day Tyrol) (cf. Rix 1998b; Sverdrup 2002). This applies as well to recent 
attempts by Russian scholars to establish a connection between Etruscan and 
Northeast Caucasian (cf. Orél—Starostin 1990). And yet, there are some important 
clues as to the origin of Etruscan, and these need to be looked at in a new 
perspective. But, first, a few introductory comments need to be made. 

Etruscan was spoken in central Italy, with the largest concentration of speakers 
being in the region now known as Tuscany. Recent research indicates that the 
Etruscans came to Italy from Anatolia, corroborating what the Greek historian 
Herodotus wrote (cf. Beekes 2003; John Hooper 2007; van der Meer 2004). The 
first written documents date from the 7th century BCE, while the latest date from 
the first century CE, which is probably not far beyond the time that Etruscan 
became extinct. Etruscan was usually written from right to left in an alphabet based 
mostly on Western Greek models (cf. Rix 2004:945). Though approximately 13,000 
Etruscan inscriptions have been found, the overwhelming majority of them are 
extremely brief and consist mainly of formulaic inscriptions written on tombs and 
sarcophagi. 


14.2, ETRUSCAN PHONOLOGY 


The phonological system was simple: There were only four vowels, namely, a, e, i, 
u, and the consonant system distinguished a relatively small number of phonemes 
and lacked a voicing contrast in stops (9, 0, y were voiceless aspirates; z was a 
voiceless dental affricate). 


Stops and affricates: p t c (=k) 
9 Ep) O(= 14) xE kh) 
zEts) 
Fricatives: f s $ (= š?) h 


Nasals and liquids: m n 1 T 
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Around 500 BCE, Etruscan developed a strong stress accent on the first syllable of 
words. The result was that the vowels of non-initial, that is, non-stressed, syllables 
were gradually weakened and eventually lost. This led to an increase in the number 
of consonant clusters: cf., for example, turuce ‘gave’ > turce. 


14.3. NOTES ON ETRUSCAN MORPHOLOGY 


Unfortunately, the Etruscan inscriptions present an incomplete picture of Etruscan 
morphology. Nouns were divided into several declensions and distinguished the 
following cases (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:83; Cristofani 1991:54—62; Rix 
2004:95 1—953): 


Case Endings 
Nominative -Ø 

Accusative -O, -n 

Genitive -(V)s, -(a)l 
Dative -$(1), -ale, -ane, -i 
Locative -601, -ti 


Sample declension: clan ‘son’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:83): 


Singular Plural 
Nominative or accusative: clan clenar 
Genitive: clans 
Dative: clensi clenarasi 
cliniiaras 
Locative: *clenÜi 


There was also an archaic genitive ending -n (-an, -un), while a genitive ending 
-(a)l was frequently found on nouns ending in a velar or dental. Plural was usually 
indicated by adding the suffixes -ar, -er, -ur: cf. (singular) clan 'son', (plural) 
clenar *sons'. Gender is clearly indicated in personal names: masculine names end 
in a consonant or -e, feminine in -a or -i: 


Masculine Feminine 
aule aula, aulia 
vel vela, velia 
seOre seüra 
arn arnÜi 


laro larði 
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A special form was used to indicate the patronymic. The general scheme was as 
follows: 


Nominative Genitive Patronymic 
larO larQal lar@alisa 
arn arn@al arn@alisa 
laris larisal larisalisa 


We can venture a guess that the original meaning of -al was ‘belonging to’, so that 
lar@al would have originally meant ‘belonging to Larth’. The patronymic can be 
seen as a hypercharacterized (“double genitive”) form in which the genitive ending 
-isa was added to the ending -a/. The ending -/a could be added again to the 
patronymic to indicate the grandfather: cf. larOalisla in the phrase arn@ velimna 
aules clan lar@alisla, where Larth is the father of Aule and, therefore, the 
grandfather of Arnth. Interestingly, in this example, aules contains the genitive 
ending -s. Thus, we can render this loosely as ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, 
belonging to Larth’ or, in better English, *Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, whose father 
was Larth'. 

The cardinal numbers ‘one’ through ‘nine’ were most likely as follows (cf. 
Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:94— 98; Cristofani 1991:76—79; Jatsemirsky 2007:1; 
Rix 2004:961; Glen Gordon 2008): 


= tu(n), Ou(n) 
= zal (esal) 
= ci, ki 

= hut, hud 
may 

= §a, Sa 

= sem 

= cezp 

= nurg 


SO 00 1 O0 tA 4 0 l2 — 
Il 


Bonfante—Bonfante (2002:96) give ‘four’ as sa and ‘six’ as hu@. However, this 
interpretation is questionable. As noted by Blazek (1999b:211 and 235) and Briquel 
(1994:329), support for considering hu to be ‘four’ comes from its identification in 
the Pre-Greek name ‘Yttnvia for the city Tetrapolis (TetpdoAtc, composed of 
tétpa- ‘four’ and m0Xc ‘city’) in Attica. semg ‘seven’ is usually considered to be a 
loan from Indo-European. The tens (other than za@rum ‘twenty’) are formed from 
the simple numbers by adding the element -aly-: cealy-, cialy- ‘thirty’; *huOaly- 
‘forty’; muvaly- ‘fifty’; sealy- ‘sixty’ (Lemnian sialyv-); semgaly- ‘seventy’; 
cezpaly- ‘eighty’; *nurgaly- ‘ninety’. According to Jatsemirsky, the number ‘ten’ 
may have been haly, not sar/zar, which he interprets as ‘twelve’ instead. 
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Adjectives formed a distinct morphological category in Etruscan. Three types 
of adjectives were distinguished: (1) adjectives of quality, (2) adjectives of 
possession or reference, and (3) adjectives expressing a collective idea. In general, 
adjectives were indeclinable. 

The following personal pronouns are known (cf. Rix 2004:955): 


First person: mi ‘T, (acc. sg.) mini ‘me’ 
Second person: *u ‘you’, (acc. sg.) un, (dat. sg.) une; (acc. pl.) unu 
Third person: 
Personal: an (ana, ane, anc, ancn, ananc) ‘he, she; this, that’ 
Inanimate: in (inc, ininc) ‘it? 


The following demonstrative, relative, and indefinite pronouns existed: 


Demonstrative: ca, ta (ita), cen, cn, eca (ica), ek, tn; itun (emphatic) 
‘this’ 

Relative: ipa, an ‘who, which; where’ 

Indefinite: ipe, ipa ‘whoever’ 


Verb morphology is even less completely understood. The past passive ending, for 
both first and second persons, was -ye, while the third person past active ending 
was -ce, as in turce ‘gave’. The second person imperative endings were -t, -0, -6i. 
There was an active past participle ending in -@as, while present participles were 
formed with an ending -an. 

The following conjunctions and adverbs may be noted: 


-c ‘and’ (this is most likely an Indo-European loan) 
-m (-um after consonants) ‘and’ 

sve ‘likewise’ 

ic, iy, iynac ‘how, as’ 

etnam ‘also; again’ 

ratum ‘according to ritual’ (Latin loan) 
Quni ‘at first’ 

(e)nac ‘then, after; how, as, because, since’ 
matam ‘before, earlier’ 

epl, pul ‘until’ 

Oui ‘now; here’ 

une ‘and then’ (?) 

hin@in ‘from below’ 

ipa ‘where’ 

Oar ‘there, thither’ 

e0, et ‘thus, in this way’ 
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14.4. CLUES ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF ETRUSCAN 


Although only a relatively small portion of the Etruscan vocabulary is known (cf. 
Briquel 1994:328—329), even that small sample contains unmistakable Nostratic 
elements, including the personal pronouns mi ‘T’, and mini ‘me’, the demonstrative 
pronouns eca, ca ‘this’ and ita, ta ‘this’, and several lexical items such as, for 


example: 


Etruscan 


mað ‘honey, 
honeyed wine’ 


apa ‘father’ 


han@in ‘in front 
of, before’ 


pi (also pul) ‘at, 
in, through’ 


Nostratic 


A. 


B. 


Proto-Indo-European *med'u ‘honey, mead’ (cf. 
Sanskrit mádhu ‘sweet drink, anything sweet, honey’); 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mete ‘honey’ (cf. Finnish mesi 
*nectar, honey’); 

Proto-Dravidian *maftu ‘honey, nectar, toddy’ (cf. Tamil 
mattu ‘honey, toddy, fermented liquor, sweet juice, 
etc.’). 


Indo-European (cf. Gothic aba ‘man, husband’); 
Proto-Afrasian *?ab- father, forefather, ancestor’ (cf. 
Akkadian abu ‘father’; Tawlemmet abba ‘father’; 
Sidamo aabb-o ‘father’); 

Proto-Dravidian *appa- ‘father’ (cf. Tamil appan, appu 
‘father’ ); 

Proto-Altaic *aba ‘father’ (cf. Written Mongolian abu 
*father"). 


Indo-European (cf. Hittite hanti *facing, frontally, 
opposite, against’, hanza ‘in front’; Sanskrit anti ‘in 
front of, before, near’; Latin ante ‘before’; Greek vta 
‘over against, face to face’, àvtí ‘over against, 
opposite’); 

Afrasian (cf. Egyptian Ant ‘face, front part; in front of"). 


Indo-European (cf. Gothic bi ‘about, over; concerning, 
according to’; Old English bi, bi, be ‘[of place] near, in, 
on, upon, with, along, at, to; [of time] in, about, by, 
before, while, during; for, because of, in consideration 
of, by, by means of, through, in conformity with’; 
Sanskrit [with prefix] a-bhi ‘to, towards’); 

Afrasian (cf. Proto-Semitic *ba ~ *bi ‘in, with, within, 
among’); 

Sumerian bi ‘with, together with, in addition to’. 
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Oar ‘there, thither’ A. Proto-Indo-European */^é-r, *f^ó-r ‘there’ (cf. Sanskrit 
tar-hi ‘there’; Gothic par ‘there’; Old High German thar 
‘then, there’; Old English para, par ‘there’); 
B. Altaic (cf. Lamut / Even tar ‘yonder, the one yonder’). 


-m (-um) ‘and’ A. Afrasian (cf. Semitic: Ugaritic “m (= amma ?) ‘with, to’ 
(also mn); Hebrew °im(m-) [DY/-I3Y] ‘with, together 
with’; Syriac fam ‘with’; Aramaic °im(m-) ‘with’; 
Arabic ma?a ‘with, together with, accompanied by, in 
the company of’, ma?an ‘together, at the same time, 
simultaneously’; East Cushitic: Hadiyya -m ‘too, also’; 
Chadic: Hausa ma ‘also, too, even’); 

B. Proto-Dravidian coordinating formant *-um; 

C. Indo-European (cf. Gothic mip ‘with, among’; Old 
English mid, mip ‘together with, with, among’; Middle 
High German mite, mit ‘with, by, together’; Old 
Icelandic med ‘with, along with, together with’; Greek 
uetá *[with gen.] in the midst of, among; [with dat.] 
among, in the company of; [with acc.] into the middle 
of, coming among’); 

D. Chukchi comitative suffix -ma; 

E. Sumerian -m- conjunctive prefix and -m-da- third person 
singular comitative prefix inanimate. 


te- ‘to put, to A. Afrasian (cf. Proto-Semitic *day- [*wa-day-, *na-day-] 

place? ‘to cast, to throw, to put, to place’ > Hebrew yaóah [TT] 
‘to throw, to cast’; Akkadian nadū [Old Akkadian 
nada?um| ‘to cast [down], to lay[down], to throw; 
[stative] to lie, to be situated'; Geez / Ethiopic wadaya 
[0 €] ‘to put, to put in, to add, to put on [adornments], 
to put under, to place, to set, to throw, to cast"); 

B. Proto-European (*d"eyC- >) *dhé- ‘to set, to lay, to put, 
to place' (cf. Sanskrit [reduplicated] dá-dha-ti *to put, to 
place, to set, to lay [in or on]; to appoint, to establish, to 
constitute’; Greek [reduplicated] tí-Ən-u “to set, to put, 
to place"). 


There is also a pronoun ĝi, whose meaning is unknown, but which resembles the 
Nostratic 2nd singular personal pronoun. That 0j may, in fact, have been a form of 
the 2nd singular personal pronoun finds support in the verbal 2nd person imperative 
endings -ti, -0, -0i (though it must be noted here that the 2nd person personal 
pronoun is attested in the Zagreb mummy wrappings as *u ‘you’). There is a 
widespread plural marker *-r in the Nostratic daughter languages — it shows up, 
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for example, in the Proto-Dravidian plural marker *-(V)r used with nouns of the 
personal class and pronouns. In Manchu, there is a plural in -ri, which is used with 
certain kinship terms. Moreover, Benzing reconstructs a Proto-Tungus *-ri as the 
plural marker of reflexive pronouns. Within Kartvelian, Svan has a plural ending 
-ür. In Upper Bal, this is changed to -d/, but in Lower Bal, -är has mostly been 
generalized. The Chukchi first and second person plural personal pronouns mu-ri 
‘we’ and tu-ri ‘you’, respectively, contain the plural marker -ri. Finally, a plural 
marker -r is also found in Omotic, within Afrasian: cf. the typical Zayse plural 
suffix -ir in, for example, sooS-ir ‘snakes’ (singular soos ‘snake’). These forms may 
be compared with the Etruscan plural suffixes -ar, -er, -ur. 

But, there is more. The declensional system is reminiscent of Indo-European, 
and verb morphology, though poorly known, also exhibits Indo-European 
characteristics. According to Georgiev (198 1:232—233), there were five noun stem 
types in Etruscan: (A) stems ending in -a, with genitive singular in -as or -as; (B) 
stems ending in -i, with genitive singular in -is, -ias, or (rarely) -aias; (C) stems 
ending in -ai, with genitive singular in -ias or -aias; (D) stems ending in -u, with 
genitive singular in -us; and (E) consonant stems, with genitive singular in -as or 
(later) -s. These correspond to similar stem types in Indo-European. Moreover, the 
genitive singular in -s is typically Indo-European. Etruscan also had an archaic 
genitive in -n (-an, -un), which corresponds to the Indo-European genitive plural in 
*-om (also with long vowel: *-om, contracted from *-o-om). In demonstrative 
stems, the accusative ends in -n, and this also has a correspondence with the Indo- 
European accusative singular ending *-om (note: the change of final -m to -n occurs 
in several Indo-European daughter languages). The locative in -ti, -0(i) has parallels 
in Anatolian (Hittite ablative singular -az, -aza [z = /ts/], instrumental singular -it; 
Luwian ablative-instrumental singular -ati; Palaic ablative-instrumental singular -at; 
Lycian ablative-instrumental singular -edi, -adi) and in other Nostratic languages, 
such as the Uralic ablative ending *-/a. The active past participle ending in -ĝas is 
reminiscent of the Proto-Indo-European suffix *-/"o-s found, for example, in 
Sanskrit in (past participle passive) sru-ta-h ‘heard’ and in Greek in KAvtdc ‘heard 
of, famous, renowned, glorious’ (cf. Burrow 1973:370—371; Szemerényi 1996: 
323—324), while the present participle ending in -an also has parallels in Indo- 
European. 

There are also several remarkable lexical parallels with Indo-European, a few 
examples being: 


Etruscan Indo-European 
-c ‘and’ Sanskrit -ca ‘and’; Latin -que ‘and’ 
semg ‘seven’ Latin septem ‘seven’; Sanskrit saptá ‘seven’ 


tin ‘day, Jupiter’ Sanskrit dina-m ‘day’; Old Church Slavic deno ‘day’ 
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tiu, tiv-, tiur Same stem as in Sanskrit divasa-h ‘heaven, day’, divyá-h 
‘moon, month’ ‘divine, heavenly, celestial’; Latin dies ‘day’ 

neri ‘water’ Sanskrit narah ‘water’, Narmada the name of a river 

Oam- ‘to build, Same stem as in Latin domus ‘house, home; dwelling abode’; 
to found’ and Sanskrit dama-h ‘house, home’; Greek dé “to build, to 
tmia ‘place, construct’ 

sacred building’ 

an (ana, ane, anc, Sanskrit demonstrative stem ana- ‘this’; Hittite demonstrative 
ananc) ‘he, she’ annis ‘that, yonder’; Lithuanian demonstrative anas ‘that one 


(over yonder)’ 


car-, cer- ‘to make, Sanskrit kárati ‘to do, to make, to perform, to accomplish, to 
to build’ cause, to effect, to prepare, to undertake, to work at, to build’ 
(cf. Pokorny 1959:641—642 *k#er- ‘to make, to form’) 


While some of these may be borrowings (-c ‘and’ and semg ‘seven’, for example), 
others (an ‘this’, for instance) are native Etruscan words. The following is also a 
borrowing: nefts, nefs, nefis ‘grandson’ (< Latin nepos ‘grandson’). 


14.5. CONCLUSIONS 


These and other similarities are discussed in detail in articles by Adrados (1989a 
and 2005a) and Woudhuizen (1991). Adrados draws the conclusion that Etruscan is 
an archaic Indo-European language and that it is particularly close to the languages 
of the Anatolian branch. Woudhuizen reaches a similar conclusion, as did Georgiev 
(1979) before them. In my opinion, Adrados and Woudhuizen have indeed shown 
that Etruscan is related in some way to Indo-European, but not as a daughter 
language. The question then arises, if Etruscan is not an Indo-European daughter 
language, then what is the nature of its relationship to Indo-European and, further, 
to Nostratic? 

Until fairly recently, Etruscan was considered to be a language isolate, with no 
known relatives. However, this view is no longer tenable. As noted at the beginning 
of this chapter, Etruscan is now known to be related to Raetic and Lemnian (cf. Rix 
2004:944). Together, these three form the Tyrrhenian language family. Hence, 
when looking for possible relatives of Etruscan, we need to think in terms of 
Tyrrhenian as a whole rather than working with a single branch of this language 
family. Unfortunately, Proto-Tyrrhenian has not yet been reconstructed. Rix 
(2004:944) calls the parent language Proto-Tyrsenic and dates it to the last quarter 
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of the second millennium BCE. He further notes that the location of its homeland is 
disputed. 

The striking similarities between Tyrrhenian (only Etruscan has been compared 
to date, not reconstructed Proto-Tyrrhenian) and Indo-European presented in this 
chapter and by several other scholars are real, as are the similarities between 
Tyrrhenian and other Nostratic languages. These similarities point to genetic 
relationship. Thus, the following hypothesis may tentatively be proposed: The 
Tyrrhenian language family is a separate branch of Eurasiatic, closest to Indo- 
European. Eurasiatic, in turn, is a branch of the Nostratic macrofamily. Future 
research must be directed toward testing the validity of the conclusions reached in 
this section, especially in light of the growing body of literature on Nostratic. 


References: Barker—Rasmussen 1998; Beekes 2003; Briquel 1994; D’Aversa 
1994; Larissa Bonfante 1990; Bonfante—Bonfante 1983 and 2002; Cristofani 1991; 
Facchetti 2005; Georgiev 1979 and 1981:229—254 (these works must be used with 
caution); Glen Gordon 2008; Jatsemirsky 2007; Perrotin 1999; Pfiffig 1969; Rix 
1998b and 2004; Stoddart 2009; Sverdrup 2002. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SUMERIAN AND NOSTRATIC 


15.1. INTRODUCTION 


Sumerian, which is now extinct, was spoken in southern Mesopotamia (modern-day 
Iraq), extending from Babylon in its northernmost limits to the tip of the Persian Gulf 
in the south (see map below). From the time of the earliest texts, several dialects can 
be distinguished, the most important of which was Emesal (eme-sal), most probably 
“women’s speech”, which Boisson (1992:434—435) argues was more conservative 
than the main dialect, Emegir (eme-gir,7). The earliest Sumerian inscriptions date from 
around 3,100 BCE, though the oldest intelligible texts date from about 2,600 BCE, 
and the language was probably still spoken as late as the 3rd century BCE. The 
Sumerian writing system was based exclusively on the cuneiform syllabary, which 
exhibits several marked stages of development over the course of Sumerian literary 
history. After about 1,900 BCE, Akkadian (a Semitic language) began to replace 
Sumerian in letters and administrative texts, though Sumerian continued to be used in 
cultic and literary texts. 


Map 7: The Location of Sumerian 
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Sumerian shares a number of interesting lexical parallels with the Nostratic 
languages (these are listed in several papers by Boisson, in Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
195—714, and in Chapter 22, Part III: Comparative Vocabulary, of this book), 
including some core vocabulary items such as pronominal stems, though there are 
important differences here as well. Thus, Sumerian may in some way be related to 
the Nostratic languages. In a number of privately-circulated papers, Claude Boisson 
has explored lexical parallels between Sumerian and Dravidian, while Anumugam 
Sathasivam (1965), in an unpublished manuscript, has tried to show that Sumerian 
is related to Dravidian. Though I formerly very tentatively accepted a modified 
version of Sathasivam’s (and Boisson’s) theories, placing Sumerian as a sister to 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, I am not entirely satisfied with this arrangement. True 
enough, Sumerian has an agglutinating morphological structure, as do Elamite and 
Dravidian, and the nominal case endings, for example, are, in reality, bound 
postpositions in both Sumerian and Elamo-Dravidian. However, Sumerian is 
sufficiently different from both Elamite and Dravidian to make me question that 
there was a special relationship between them. 


15.2. NOTES OF SUMERIAN MORPHOLOGY 


Before beginning, we should give a brief sketch of Sumerian grammatical structure, 
noting first and foremost that, even after more than a century of intensive study, 
there is still not widespread agreement among experts in the field on many 
fundamental questions of Sumerian grammar. Nevertheless, the overall structure is 
clear. Three word classes were distinguished: (A) nouns, (B) verbs, and (C) 
adjectives. Even though grammatical gender in the strictest sense did not exist, 
nouns fell into two classes, namely, animate and inanimate, which were only 
distinguished in the 3rd person actor verbal and possessive pronoun affixes and in 
the relative pronoun. Ten cases (genitive, absolutive, ergative, dative, locative, 
comitative, terminative, ablative-instrumental, and equative [in nouns] plus subject 
case [in pronouns only]) and two numbers (singular and plural) were distinguished. 
The plural was indicated by means of the suffix -ene, which was used only with 
animate nouns, or by reduplication. In later texts, the plural could also be indicated 
by the form i-a, which was used with inanimate nouns and which was originally 
an independent word meaning ‘mixed, various, unspecified’, or by -me-es, which 
was properly the enclitic copula with plural suffix. Sumerian differentiated between 
ergative and absolutive in nouns. In pronouns, however, the patterning was that of a 
nominative-accusative system (so Thomsen 1987:51, §42; Hayes 1997a:28—30; 
and Michalowski 1992:96; Diakonoff, however, disputes this [personal communi- 
cation]). Sumerian verbs were formed by adding various prefixes and/or affixes 
directly to the verbal root, which was itself invariable. Verbal constructions fell into 
one of two categories, namely, finite forms or non-finite forms. Finite verbal stems 
distinguished three conjugational types: (A) the intransitive conjugation, (B) the 
transitive hamfu conjugation, and (C) the transitive marti conjugation. Intransitive 
forms were noted by means of pronominal suffixes, while transitive forms were 
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noted by means of either prefixes, suffixes, or both. Syntactically, the basic word 
order was SOV. 


15.3. SUMERIAN PHONOLOGY 


The Sumerian cuneiform syllabary distinguished the following sounds: 


p t k 
b d g 
S š h 
Z 
m n & C [n] 
l 
r 
*w *y 
a e i u (o ?) 


There may have been corresponding long vowels as well. There were no initial 
consonant clusters, while final consonants, especially t, d, k, g, m, n, and r, were 
often omitted in the writing (cf. Thomsen 1987:43), and this often makes it difficult 
to ascertain the form of the word. Internally, there was a tendency for consonants to 
assimilate. The traditional transliteration shows a voicing contrast in stops. There is 
a very strong probability, however, that the actual contrast was between voiceless 
aspirated versus voiceless unaspirated or simply between tense versus lax (cf. 
Boisson 1988b:215—19; Hayes 1997a:12; Thomsen 1987:43): thus, traditional p, f, 
k= p^, th, k^ respectively, while traditional b, d, g = p, t, k respectively. Traditional 
z may have been an affricate (cf. Boisson 1989b:221—26). Though the semivowels 
/y/ and /w/ were not directly represented in the writing system, there is indirect 
orthographic evidence of their existence. The vowels have also drawn the attention 
of several scholars. It is possible that Sumerian may have had more vowels than 
what are directly represented in the writing system — in particular, a strong case 
has been made for an o-quality vowel. Other proposals, however, are much more 
controversial and have not won wide support. Lastly, Boisson (1989b:212—214) 
considers Bauer's proposed d" (cf. Hayes 1997a:12—13; Thomsen 1987:44) to be 
highly questionable. For a discussion of the problems involved in interpreting 
Sumerian phonetics and phonology, cf. Diakonoff 1992:125—129; Edzard 2003: 
13—21; Hayes 1997a:7—15; Jagersma 2010:3 1—67. 

The Sumerian root was generally monosyllabic: V, CV, VC, and, most often, 
CVC. There was no distinction between verbal roots and nominal roots — thus, for 
example, dug could mean either ‘good’ or ‘to be good’. 

In the Sumerian texts, certain non-standard forms of speech can be discerned. It 
is not entirely clear what this means — perhaps different dialects, perhaps not; 
perhaps so-called “refined speech”, perhaps not. These forms, which have been 
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encountered mostly in religious texts, were labeled “Emesal” (eme-sal) by the 
scribes, while the standard forms were labeled *Emegir" (eme-gir,7) (eme means 


*speech, language"). 


15.4. CLUES ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF SUMERIAN 


To illustrate the problems involved in trying to determine the origin of Sumerian, 
let us begin by looking at the differences between the case endings reconstructed 
for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian by McAlpin (1981:111) with those found in Sumerian 


(cf. Thomsen 1987:88— 89): 


A. Proto-Elamo-Dravidian: 


Nominative * Ø 
Accusative *-(V)n 
Adessive/ *-okko 
Purposive (Dative) (?) 
Genitives: 

]. Possessive *-g 

2. Adnominal *-in 

3. Oblique/Locative | *-ta 


B. Sumerian: 


Postpositions / “case endings" 
Case Animate Inanimate Prefix Chain 
Genitive -ak -ak 
Absolutive -Ø -Ø 
Ergative -e -e 
Dative (“to, for” — animate only) -ra -na-, etc. 
Locative (“when”) -a -ni- 
Comitative (“with”) -da -da -da- 
Terminative (“to”) ET -5e -Si- 
Ablative (“from”’)-Instrumental -ta -ta- and -ra- 
Locative-Terminative -e -ni- 
Equative (like, as") -gin; -gin; 


The prefix chain cases require special explanation (I will quote 


1987:215 and 219 [for the dative, 8431 below]: 


from Thomsen 
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§ 423. Some cases, the so-called dimensional cases, can be incorporated in the 
prefix chain of finite. verbal forms. These cases are: dative, comitative, 
terminative, ablative, and locative. In principle the case elements have the same 
shape as the corresponding postpositions and only minor changes in writing 
and pronunciation occur. 

The rank of the case elements in the prefix chain is between the 
conjugation prefixes and the pronominal element serving as subject/object 
mark... 


8 424. Terminology 


The case elements of the prefix chain are most often called ‘infixes’ or 
‘dimensional infixes’ by the sumerologists. However, since they do not act as 
infixes in the stem but merely as members of the chain of grammatical 
elements preceding a verbal root, ‘case elements’ or ‘case prefixes’ are used 
here as the most appropriate terms. 


§ 431. The dative is the only case prefix which has different prefixes for every 


person... 
l.sg. ma- < /mu-a-/ 1.pl. -me- 
2.sg. | -ra- 2.pl. ? 
3.sg.an. -na- « /-n-a-/ 3.pl. -ne- 


There are parallels, to be sure, but as many with other Nostratic languages as with 
Elamo-Dravidian. The Sumerian ablative-instrumental case ending (inanimate) -ta, 
(prefix chain) -ta- agrees with the Proto-Uralic ablative ending *-/a as well as with 
the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian oblique/locative ending *-ta. The Sumerian locative 
case ending (prefix chain) -ni- is similar to the Proto-Uralic locative case ending 
*-na, though the vowels are problematic, and to the Proto-Dravidian locative case 
ending *-in(/*-il ?). The Sumerian genitive case ending -ak is similar in form to the 
Proto-Dravidian dative case ending *-(k)ku and the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 
adessive/locative (dative) *-akka, but the difference in function is a problem. 
Moreover, the -na- and -ni- prefix chain case endings may be somehow related to 
the oblique-n formations described by John C. Kerns (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
173—179, §3.5.3.1). 

An extremely interesting parallel involves the Sumerian comitative element da 
(also -de). As noted by Thomsen (1987:99): “The basic meaning of the comitative 
is ‘with’, ‘together with’, expressing accompaniment as well as mutual action." A 
particle *da (~ *da), with the basic meaning ‘along with, together with, in addition 
to’, shows up all over Nostratic (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:275—276, no. 89). It 
appears in Kartvelian as a conjunction: Georgian da ‘and’, Mingrelian do ‘and’, 
Laz do 'and' « Proto-Kartvelian *da 'and', and probably as the adverbial case 
ending -ad/d found, for example, in Old Georgian (in Modern Georgian, the ending 
is -ad[a]). In Afrasian, it is found in Chadic: Hausa da ‘with; and; by, by means of; 
regarding, with respect to, in relation to; at, in, during; than’; Kulere tu; Bade da; 
Tera nda; Gidar di; Mokulu ti; Kanakuru da < Proto-Chadic *da ‘with, and’. 
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According to Diakonoff (1988:61), a comitative/dative in *-dV, *-Vd is to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian — it is attested in some Cushitic languages. In 
Burji, for example, it appears in the locative suffix -ddi, as in mind-ddi ‘in the 
house’. In Berber, it appears as a preposition. Elamite has da (tak) ‘also, too, as 
well, likewise; so, therefore, consequently, accordingly, hence; thereby, thereupon’. 
Particularly interesting is Altaic, where this particle functions as a locative suffix on 
the one hand, *-da, and as an independent particle on the other, *da ‘together with, 
and, also’: Common Mongolian dative-locative suffix *-da > Mongolian -da; Dagur 
-da; Khalkha -dy; Buriat -da; Kalmyk -dp (cf. Poppe 1955:195—199). In Manchu, 
the dative-locative particle is -de. In Turkic, it also appears as a locative suffix: 
Common Turkic *-da/*-dd (cf. Menges 1968b:110). It may be preserved in Indo- 
European in the suffixed particle appearing, for example, in Sanskrit as -ha and 
-dhi: sa-há ‘with’ (Vedic sa-dha), i-há ‘here’ (Prakrit i-dha), ku-ha ‘where?’, á-dhi 
‘above, over, from, in’; in Avestan in ida ‘here’, kudà ‘where?’; and in Greek in the 
locative particle -01 in, for example, oiko-61 ‘at home’, 26-61 *where?'. 

Now let us look briefly at verb morphology. McAlpin (1981:122—123) notes 
that the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian verbal conjugation “does not survive in Dravidian 
as a paradigm”. Therefore, we will give the verbal endings as they appear in Middle 
Elamite, using, once again, the verb hutta- ‘to make’ for illustration (cf. Reiner 
1969:76; Grillot-Susini 1987:33): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 hutta-h hutta-hu (< -h+h) 
2 hutta-t hutta-ht (< -h+?) 
3 hutta-s hutta-hs (< -h+8) 


McAlpin derives the Elamite Ist sg. ending -/ from Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *-H, 
the 2nd sg. ending -t from *-ti, and the 3rd sg. ending -š from *-(V)s. The Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian 2nd sg. ending *-ti survives in South Dravidian negative 
imperatives. 

The Sumerian finite verb employs various pronominal elements. These are 
described by Thomsen (1987:147, §287) as follows: 


The pronominal elements of the finite verbal form refer to the persons involved 
in the verbal action. There are two main series with different marks: the 
prefixes and the suffixes. A verbal form can have at most one prefix 
immediately before the verbal root and one suffix after the verbal root (or, if 
present, after /ed/), both referring to subject and/or object. The prefixes are 
identical with the pronominal elements which under some conditions occur 
together with case prefixes... 


Thomsen (1987:148—149, §290) lists the following pronominal prefixes (see also 
Hayes 1997a:19 and 22—24): 
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l.sg. -2- 
2.sg. -e- 
3.sg. animate -n- 
inanimate -b- 
1.pl. -me- 
2.pl. -e ene- 
3.pl. -ene- 


The plural pronominal prefixes "are used as dative elements only..., and it 1s thus 
more probable that they are case elements rather than pronominal elements" (cf. 
Thomsen 1987:148). 

The Sumerian pronominal prefixes are strongly reminiscent of the possessive 
suffixes/personal endings found in various Nostratic daughter languages — note, 
for example, the Proto-Uralic personal endings, which have been reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Hajdú 1972:40 and 43—45; Sinor 1988:725): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-me *-me (+ Plural) 
2 *-te *-te (+ Plural) 
3 *-se *-se (+ Plural) 


Even more interesting are the possessive suffixes reconstructed for Proto-Tungus 


(cf. Sinor 1988:725): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-m *-m (+ Plural) (excl.) 
2 *-f *- 
3 *-n *- 


Similar forms are found in Indo-European, Kartvelian, and Afrasian. The first 
person possessive suffixes/personal endings in *-m found in various Nostratic 
daughter languages are similar in both form and function to the Sumerian first 
person pronominal prefixes, 1st singular ma- (« /mu-a-/) and 1st plural -me-, while 
the Proto-Tungus third person singular possessive suffix in *-n (related forms are 
found in other Nostratic daughter languages) is similar to the Sumerian third person 
pronominal prefixes, 3rd singular -n-, -na- (< /-n-a-/) and 3rd plural -ne-, -ene-. 
There are also two series of pronominal suffixes (cf. Thomsen 1987:152), the 
first of which (column A below) marks both the subject of intransitive verbs and the 
direct object of transitive verbs. It is also found after the enclitic copula. The second 
series (column B below), on the other hand, “serves as the subject marks of the two- 
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part. marti conjugation". In actual fact, only the 3rd persons singular and plural are 
different (cf. Thomsen 1987:152). 


A B 
Person Sg. Pl. Sg. Pl. 
1 -en -enden -en -enden 
2 -en -enzen -en -enzen 
3 -Ø -es -e -ene 


There is simply nothing here that resembles what is found in Elamo-Dravidian nor, 
for that matter, at least for the first and second persons singular and plural, in other 
Nostratic languages. The third person pronominal suffixes, however, do have 
parallels in various Nostratic daughter languages. For a discussion of the etymology 
of the pronominal stems, see below. 

The Sumerian personal pronoun stems are as follows (the Emesal forms are 


shown in parentheses; /8/ = /1/) (cf. Thomsen 1987:68; Boisson 1992:437): 


l.sg. 2.sg. 3.sg. 3.pl. 
Subject gá.e Za.e e.ne e.ne.ne 
(me.e) (ze) 

gá-a-ra za-a-ra e.ne-ra e.ne.ne-ra 
Dative gá-a-ar Za-a-ar 

(ma-a-ra) 
Terminative gá(-a/e)-se za(-a/e)-se e.ne-sé e.ne.ne-sé 
Comitative gá(-a/e)-da za(-a/e)-da e.ne-da e.ne.ne-da 
Equative gá(-a/e)-gin; | za(-a/e)-gin; | e.ne-gin; e.ne.ne-gin; 


The possessive suffixes are (cf. Thomsen 1987:71): 


Singular Plural 
1 -gu;g ‘My’ -me ‘our’ 
2 -zu ‘your’ -Zu.ne.ne, -zu.e.ne.ne, 
-zu.ne *your 
3 animate -a.ni ‘his, her’ -a.ne.ne ‘their’ 
inanimate -bi ‘its’ -bi also ‘their’, presumably 
collective 


Right away, we notice that the Emesal 1st singular forms (subject) me.e, (dative) 
ma-a-ra parallel the common Nostratic Ist person personal pronoun stem *mi (~ 
*me) ‘I, me’ (cf. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:63— 66, no. 299 *mi; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:661—662, no. 540), while the Ist plural possessive suffix -me parallels the 
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common Nostratic inclusive 1st plural personal pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘we, 
us’ (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661—662, no. 540; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.II: 
52—56, no. 289 *md). The 2nd person personal pronoun ze-, za-, -zu may also 
correspond to the Proto-Nostratic 2nd person personal pronoun stem *fi- (~ *the-) 
‘you’ (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:285—287, no. 102; Dolgopolsky 1984:87—89 
*t[ü]), assuming affricatization of the dental before front vowel (similar to what has 
happened in Mongolian): *thi- (~ *the-) > *Wi- (~ *Pe-) > (*rsi-/)*tse- > ze- /tse-/, 
etc. (Sumerian <z> = /ts/ [cf. Boisson 1989:221—226 and 1992:436]). Finally, the 
3rd person forms e.ne and a.ne are related to the demonstrative pronoun ne.en, 
ne(-e), which has a parallel in the Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stem *na- (~ *na-), 
*ni- (— *ne-), *nu- (— *no-) (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:688— 689, no. 570). To 
account for the beginning vowels in e.ne and a.ne, Shevoroshkin (cited in Boisson 
1992:443) has suggested that these appear “to be a compound of the demonstrative / 
personal pronoun of the 3rd person **?i / **?d [...] plus the demonstrative base 
**n(d)'. I agree with Shevoroshkin’s suggestion. Though widespread in the 
Nostratic daughter languages, these stems are lacking in Dravidian (though see 
Dolgopolsky 1984 for a slightly different interpretation of the Dravidian material). 
Zvelebil (1977:40) reconstructs the following personal pronoun stems for Proto- 
Dravidian (see also Krishnamurti 2003:244—253): 


Singular Plural 
1 *yan : *yan- ‘T (incl.) *yam : *yam- ‘we’ 
(excl.) *nàm : *nam- ‘we’ 
2 *nin : *nin- ‘you’ *nim : *nim- ‘you’ 
3 *tan : *tan- ‘he, she, it? *tàm : *tam- ‘they’ 


McAlpin (1981:112) begins his discussion of pronouns by making some very 
important observations regarding the relationship of the Elamite and Dravidian 
pronouns: 


530.0 The personal pronouns have long been an enigma in the relationship of 
Elamite to Dravidian. On the one hand, the second person pronouns provided 
the morphological detail first recognized as being cognate... On the other hand, 
one of them, the first person plural is still somewhat ambiguous as to its form 
in PED. For the others, it has been a long quest, fitting together the 
morphological pieces. The major breakthrough came with the realization that 
the Proto-Dravidian pronouns were not ultimately archaic, but rather a major 
innovation in late Pre-Dravidian. The nature of the innovation was the 
replacement of the nominative by oblique stems. Thus, Proto-Dravidian 
pronouns have little to say directly about the morphology of nominative bases 
in PED. However, the same forms, in a different usage, were preserved as 
personal possessive prefixes in kinship terminology. This was maintained as a 
system for a few kin terms in Old Tamil and sporadically in many other 
Dravidian languages. Thus, Dravidian does attest the PED system, but not 
directly in the paradigm. 
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McAlpin (1981:112—117) reconstructs the following personal pronoun stems for 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian: 


Singular Plural 
1 *j *naNKa 
2 *ni *nim 
3 resumptive *ta(n) 
reflexive *j 


The Ist person singular is to be derived from Proto-Nostratic *?iya lst person 
personal pronoun stem (postnominal possessive/preverbal agentive) found also in 
Afrasian (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:597— 598, no. 470; Dolgopolsky 1984:72, 83, 
85—86, 96, and 99—100), while the 3rd person stem *fa(n) is to be derived from 
the widespread Nostratic demonstrative stem *třa- (~ *f^a-) ‘this’ (cf. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:287— 289, no. 103), and the Proto-Dravidian 1st plural (exclusive) 
stem *nàm : *nam- ‘we’ is to be derived from the Proto-Nostratic 1st person 
personal pronoun stem *na- (~ *na-) (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:683— 684, no. 
564; Dolgopolsky 1984:90—91) — this stem may have a parallel in the Sumerian 
Ist person pronoun gå- /ya-/, but this is uncertain. 

Also worth noting are the Sumerian interrogative particles me-na-am ‘when?’, 
me-a *where?', and me-sé ‘to where?’, which parallel the Nostratic interrogative 
stem *mi- (— *me-), found in Indo-European (marginally only — relic forms are 
found in Celtic, Tocharian, and Hittite), Kartvelian, Afrasian, Uralic, and Altaic (for 
details, cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:645— 647, no. 524). 


15.5. CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence surveyed in this chapter indicates that Sumerian does not bear a 
special relationship to Elamo-Dravidian. Moreover, Sumerian does not bear a 
special relationship to any other Nostratic daughter language either. Rather, the 
evidence seems to indicate that Sumerian is not a Nostratic daughter language at all 
but that it is distantly related to Nostratic. However, there are also many problems 
that must still be solved regarding the exact nature of that relationship — we have 
only scratched the surface in this brief summary. 
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Michalowski 1980, 1992, and 2004; Rubio 1999, 2007a, and 2007b; Sathasivam 
1965; Thomsen 1987; Zakar 1971; Zólyomi 2010. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY I: THE EVIDENCE 


16.1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the criticisms often leveled at the Nostratic Hypothesis is the relative dearth 
of morphological evidence presented by its proponents. Recently, this deficiency 
has begun to be filled. The late Joseph H. Greenberg has amassed a tremendous 
amount of morphological evidence in volume 1 of his book Indo-European and Its 
Closest Relatives. On the basis of the morphological evidence alone, I believe that 
Greenberg has successfully demonstrated that Eurasiatic is a valid linguistic taxon 
of and by itself. Though not without problems (cf. Georg—Vovin 2003), the 
morphological evidence that Greenberg has gathered for determining which 
languages may be related to Indo-European is the most complete to date and the 
most persuasive — it goes far beyond what Illié-Svityé was able to come up with, 
and it also surpasses what was presented in the chapter on morphology by John C. 
Kerns in our joint monograph The Nostratic Macrofamily. 

I have tried to demonstrate in this and other works that Greenberg's Eurasiatic 
is a branch of Nostratic. If, as I have claimed, that is in fact the case, then there 
should be clear morphological parallels between Eurasiatic and the other branches 
of Nostratic, and indeed there are. This will be demonstrated here. 

In this chapter, I shall present the morphological evidence for Nostratic, 
incorporating (and amending, as necessary) what Greenberg gathered for Eurasiatic 
with data from the non-Eurasiatic branches of Nostratic, making use especially of 
the works of Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky (Fortescue 1998, Kortlandt 2010, and 
Nafiqoff 2003 have also been helpful). I shall also include evidence not found in 
Greenberg's book nor in the works of Illié-Svityó and Dolgopolsky, while, at the 
same time, excluding dubious or poorly supported proposals made in these works. 
However, I shall not attempt a systematic reconstruction of Nostratic morphology 
here, but, rather, I shall merely present the evidence — a systematic reconstruction 
of Nostratic morphology will be attempted in the following chapter. Explanations 
are provided where appropriate, and references are given to relevant literature. 


16.2. GENERAL COMMENT 


In volume 1 of his book /ndo-European and Its Closest Relatives, Greenberg did 
not reconstruct the vowels for the Eurasiatic pronoun stems he identified. However, 
this shortcoming can be easily remedied since the evidence from the daughter 
languages (both Eurasiatic and non-Eurasiatic) is fairly straightforward here. Thus: 
81. First-Person M: first person independent pronoun (active) *mi. 82. First-Person 
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K: first person independent pronoun stem (stative) *křa. $3. First-Person N: first 
person independent pronoun stem *na. $4. Second-Person T: second person 
independent pronoun stem */^i. $5. Second-Person S: second person independent 
pronoun stem *si. For $6, Second-Person N, on the other hand, the evidence in 
Eurasiatic makes it difficult to reconstruct the vowel — indeed, as Greenberg notes, 
the very existence of a second person pronoun *N in Proto-Eurasiatic is 
questionable. Bringing in other Nostratic languages, however, allows us to 
reconstruct *ni. 


I. PRONOMINAL, ANAPHORIC, AND DEICTIC STEMS 


16.3. First person singular *mi (~ *me), first person plural (inclusive) *ma (~ *ma) 
(Greenberg: $1. First Person M; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.11:52— 56, no. 289, 
*md lst person pl. inclusive personal pronoun, 11:63—66, no. 299, *mi Ist 
person sg. personal pronoun; Dolgopolsky 1984:85 *mi ‘I, me, my’ and 
2008, no. 1354, *mi ‘T’, no. 1354a, *mi ra ‘we’; Nafiqoff 2003:40—41, 46 
*má [1st pl. inclusive], *mi [1st sg.], and 58—62; Fortescue 1998:96—123) 


There actually appear to be two separate stems involved here: (a) *mi (— *me) first 
singular personal pronoun ‘I, me’ and (b) *ma (~ *ma) first plural personal pronoun 
(inclusive) ‘we, us’. 


In Afrasian and Dravidian, first person singular *mi and first person plural 
(inclusive) *ma have been mostly lost. For an excellent overview of the personal 
pronouns in Afrasian, cf. Diakonoff 1988:70—79; for Elamo-Dravidian, cf. 
McAlpin 1981:112—117; and for Dravidian, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:244—253, 
Steever 1998a:21—23, and Zvelebil 1977:40—52. 


A. Afrasian: This stem appears only in Chadic as an independent pronoun: cf. 
Hausa (pl.) maa ‘we’, (indirect object pl.) mand ‘us, to us, for us’, (pl.) muu 
‘we, us, our’, (past tense subj. pl.) mun ‘we’, (continuous tense subj. pl.) 
munda ‘we’, (indirect object sg.) mini ‘me, to me, for me’; Kotoko mi ‘we, us’; 
Mandara ma ‘we, us’; Musgu (sg.) mu ‘I, me’, (pl.) mi ‘we, us’; Bole mu ‘we, 
us’. It also serves as the basis of the first singular verbal suffix in part of 
Highland East Cushitic: cf. the perfect endings in Hadiyya: -ummo, Kambata: 
-oommi, and Sidamo: -ummo. In Burji and Gedeo / Darasa, on the other hand, 
the perfect suffixes are -anni and -enne respectively, which are based upon the 
first person stem *na discussed below. 

B. Dravidian: First plural suffix *-m in: (a) first person plural exclusive *ya-m- 
(obl. *ya-m-), (b) first person plural inclusive *ñã-m- (obl. *fid-m(m)-) > (a) 
Tamil yam ‘we’; Kota a'm ‘we’; Kannada am ‘we’; Telugu emu ‘we’; Kolami 
a:m ‘we’; Naikri Gm ‘we’; Parji am ‘we’; Gadba (Ollari) am ‘we’; Manda am 
‘we’; Kurux em ‘we’; Malto ém ‘we’; etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:467— 
468, no. 5154); (b) Tamil nām ‘we’ (inclusive); Malayalam nām ‘we’ 
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(inclusive); Kurux nām ‘we’ (inclusive); Malto nam ‘we’ (inclusive); etc. (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3647). It also occurs as the first plural suffix 
in finite verbs: *-Vm > Tamil -mu, -mi first plural exclusive suffix, -amu first 
plural inclusive suffix; Kui -amu, -ami first plural exclusive suffix; Kuwi -amu, 
-omi first plural exclusive suffix; Kurux -m first plural exclusive suffix; Malto 
-im, -em, -om first plural exclusive suffix; Parji -am, -um, -om, -m first plural 
exclusive suffix; Kolami -um, -am, -m first plural exclusive suffix, -am first 
plural inclusive suffix; etc. Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:246—248 and 308—312. 
Finally, it is found in the alternative forms of the first plural exclusive pronoun 
in: Gondi (dialectal) (nom. pl.) mamm-àf, mà-t, mam-at, mamm-ot, mamo-o, 
mar-at, mamm-a, ma-m ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mā- ‘us’; Telugu (nom. pl.) memu ‘we’, 
(obl. pl.) mamm-, mā- ‘us’; Konda (nom. pl.) map ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mā- ‘us’; Kui 
(nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mã- ‘us’; Kuwi (nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. 
pl.) mā- ‘us’; Pengo (obl. pl.) mang-, mã- ‘us’. Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:247. 
Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- first person personal pronoun stem > 
Georgian me-, men-, mena- ‘I’; Mingrelian ma- ‘I’; Zan ma, man ‘T’; Svan mi- 
‘T’. It occurs in Georgian m- first person singular verb prefix (objective 
conjugation) and is also found in Svan as the first person personal formant 
(objective) m- (cf. Tuite 1997:23). Cf. Klimov 1964:132 *me(n) and 1998:119 
*men ‘T; Schmidt 1962:123 *me ‘I’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:223— 
224 *m- first person verb prefix (objective conjugation), and 233—234 *me- 
‘T’; Fahnrich 1994:240, 260, and 2007:273 *m- first person verb prefix 
(objective conjugation), and 284 *me- ‘T. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *me- used to form the oblique cases of 
the first person personal pronoun stem: Sanskrit (acc. sg.) mam, md, (gen. sg.) 
mama, me, (abl. sg.) mát, (dat. sg.) mahya(m), (loc. sg.) máyi, (inst. sg.) maya; 
Greek (acc. sg.) ¿ué (e), (gen. sg.) ¿usio (uev), (dat. sg.) ċuoi (poU; Old Latin 
(acc.-abl. sg.) méd, (gen. sg.) mei, mis, (dat. sg.) mihi; Gothic (acc. sg.) mik, 
(gen. sg.) meina, (dat. sg.) mis; etc. Proto-Indo-European (a) *-mi first person 
singular non-thematic primary ending, (b) *-m first person singular non- 
thematic secondary ending: Sanskrit (1st sg. primary) -mi, (1st sg. secondary) 
-m; Hittite (1st sg. primary) -mi, (1st sg. secondary) -n (« *-m); Greek (1st sg. 
primary) -ut (1st sg. secondary) -v (< *-m); Old Latin (1st sg. primary and 
secondary) -m; etc. Proto-Indo-European *-me- combined with the plural 
markers *-s- and *-n- to indicate the first person plural in verbs (cf. Meillet 
1964:229—230): (primary) *-mesi, *-meni, (secondary) *-mes, *-men: Sanskrit 
(1st pl. primary) -mas(i), (1st pl. secondary) -ma; Hittite (only after -u-) (1st pl. 
primary) -meni, (lst pl. secondary) -men; Greek (lst pl. primary and 
secondary) -uev/-ueg; Old Latin (1st pl. primary and secondary) -mus; etc. 
According to Greenberg (2000:77—78), in Proto-Indo-European, this *-m was 
added to the nominative singular of the first person independent pronoun: 
* 2e-ghó-m, *Pe-k'ü-m T: Sanskrit ahám ‘I’; Greek &yó(v) ‘I’; etc. For details, 
cf. Beekes 1995:207—209, 232—235; Brugmann 1904:407—413, 588—596; 
Fortson 2010:141—142; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.[:254—260; Szemerényi 
1996:211—218, 233—235, 327—33; Meillet 1964:227—235 and 332—338. 
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Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic *mV first person independent personal pronoun 
stem — (a) first person singular: Finnish mind/minu- ‘T’; Lapp / Saami 
mon/mu- ‘I’; Mordvin mon ‘T; Cheremis / Mari min, moj(0) T; Votyak / 
Udmurt mon ‘T’; Zyrian / Komi me (acc. meno) ‘T’; Ostyak / Xanty md, mən- 
‘T’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets man ‘T’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mannay ‘T; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mod'i ‘T’; Selkup Samoyed man, mat ‘T’; Kamassian 
man ‘T’; (b) first person plural: Finnish me ‘we’; Lapp / Saami mi ‘we’; 
Mordvin min ‘we’; Cheremis / Mari md, me ‘we’; Votyak / Udmurt mi ‘we’; 
Zyrian / Komi mi ‘we’; Vogul / Mansi man ‘we’; Ostyak / Xanty mon ‘we’; 
Hungarian mi ‘we’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mana? ‘we’; Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan meer ‘we’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mod'i? ‘we’; Selkup Samoyed 
mee, mii ‘we’; Kamassian mi? ‘we’. Proto-Uralic first person personal/ 
possessive suffix *-m(V): Finnish pala-m ‘I burn’; Lapp / Saami buola-m ‘I 
burn’; Mordvin vana-n ‘I see’; Cheremis / Mari wide-m ‘I lead’; Vogul / Mansi 
totegu-m ‘I bring’; Ostyak / Xanty teta-m ‘I eat’; Hungarian esze-m ‘I eat’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mada-m ‘I cut; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
mata?a-m ‘I cut’; Kamassian nereel'e-m ‘I become afraid’. Cf. Collinder 
1960:308—310, 1965:134—135, 141 Common Uralic *mind ~ *myna ‘T’, and 
1977:53, 54; Abondolo 1998a:24—25; Rédei 1986—1988:294 *my ‘I’ and 
294—295 *m¥ ‘we’; Décsy 1990:103 *me ‘I and *me ‘we’. The first person 
independent pronouns in Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) are: (sg.) met ‘I’, (pl.) 
mit ‘we’ (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:267 and 269—270). In Yukaghir, a suffix -m is 
found as a first person singular subject of the verb in its interrogative form. 
Altaic: Proto-Altaic *bi first person singular independent pronoun (if from *mi) 
‘T > (a) Proto-Tungus *bi ‘P > Manchu bi ‘T’; Evenki bi ‘I’; Lamut / Even bi 
‘T; Negidal bi ‘I’; Ulch bi ‘T’; Orok bi ‘T’; Nanay / Gold mi (dialectal bi) ‘T; 
Oroch bi ‘T’; Udihe bi ‘T’; Solon bi ‘T’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *bi ‘T > Written 
Mongolian bi ‘T’ (gen. minu); Dagur bi ‘T’ (gen. mini); Monguor bu ‘P (gen. 
muni); Ordos bi ‘P’ (gen. mini); Khalkha bi ‘T’ (gen. miniy), Buriat bi ‘T (gen. 
meni); Kalmyk bi ‘T (gen. miné); Moghol bi ‘T’ (gen. mini); (c) Proto-Turkic 
*be- ‘T > Old Turkic ben ~ men ‘T’; Karakhanide Turkic men ‘T’; Turkish ben 
‘T; Gagauz ben ‘I’; Azerbaijani män ‘I’; Turkmenian men ‘I’; Tatar min T; 
Bashkir min ‘T’; Karaim men ‘T’; Kazakh min ‘T’; Kirghiz men ‘T’; Noghay men 
T; Uzbek men ‘T’; Uighur män ‘T’; Yakut min ‘T’; Chuvash e-ba ‘T’. Cf. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:341—342 *bi ‘I’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:342) note: “An alternation *bi / *mi-ne- (sing.); *ba / *miu-n- (plur.) 
should be reconstructed”. In Turkic, *-m occurs as the first person singular 
personal marker of the subject in the verb and as possessive in the noun (cf. 
Dolgopolsky 1984:77). Similar suffixes are found in the Tungus languages — 
first person possessive suffixes: (sg.) *-m, (pl.) *-m plus plural marker 
(exclusive), with variation between m-, b-, and w- in the individual daughter 
languages (cf. Sinor 1988:726). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mur(i) *we' » Chukchi 
mu-ri ‘we’, mury-in ‘our’; Kerek (pl.) majakku ‘we’, (dual) maaj ‘we two’; 
Koryak (dual) muji ‘we two’, (pl) muju ‘we’, mucy-in ‘our’; Alyutor (pl.) 
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muruwwi ‘we’, (dual) muriy- ‘we two’; Kamchadal / Itelmen muza?n ‘we’, 
mizvin ‘our’. Cf. Fortescue 2005:179. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan suffix *-m 
in the first person singular independent personal pronoun *ka-m ‘T > Chukchi 
yam ‘T (in predication: -iyam ~ -eyam); Kerek umyu ‘T’; Koryak yommo ‘P’; 
Alyutor yamma T’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kam(m)a ‘T’; kam(m)an ‘my’. Cf. 
Fortescue 2005:146—147; Bogoras 1922:719. 

H. Gilyak / Nivkh: Gilyak (Amur) first person pronoun: (dual) me-gi, (pl.) me-r 
(inclusive) (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:25—26). 

I. Eskimo-Aleut: Eskimo: perhaps preserved in Sirenik maya ‘P. In Aleut, *-m(V) 
is found in the affixed first person plural forms: (Central) -mas, (Eastern and 
Western) -man. 

J. Etruscan: Etruscan mi ‘T’, mini ‘me’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:91); Raetic 
mi ‘T (cf. Sverdrup 2002:108). 


Sumerian: (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’. According to earlier theories, the first 
person plural pronominal suffix was -me-. But Thomsen (1987:148) points out that 
-me- is used as a dative element only, in the meaning ‘for us’. She considers -me- to 
be a case element rather than a pronominal element. However, both its form and 
meaning indicate that -me- should be included here. The first first person singular 
possessive suffix was -mu ‘my’. 


16.4. First person *křa (~ *k'a) (Greenberg: 82. First-Person K; Dolgopolsky 
1984:69—71) 


A. Afrasian: Diakonoff (1988:72—73) lists independent personal pronouns of the 
direct case in a table. For Proto-Semitic, he reconstructs first person singular 
*?an-àku, *?an-à, and *?an-i, that is, a stem *?an- followed by three suffixal 
elements, the first of which, *-aku, appears to contain a double suffix, that is, 
the *-à found in the second form further extended by *-ku (cf. Moscati 
1964:103—104, where the Proto-Semitic form is reconstructed as *?ana[ku]). 
According to Barth (1913:4), *?anaku, -ki is composed of *?ana plus the 
demonstrative stem *ku, *ki. Dolgopolsky (1984:70), on the other hand, does 
not analyze *-adku as a compound suffix. In the same article, it may be noted, 
Dolgopolsky reconstructs a Proto-Nostratic *HVkE, which he describes as 
either a “non-pronominal word liable to replace the independent pronoun" or as 
a "nomen regens following an appositional nomen". *-ku is also a widespread 
marker of the first person singular in the stative (cf. the table in Diakonoff 
1988:92—93). This *-ku also appears in the Egyptian first person singular 
pronoun in-k and the Tashelhiyt (Berber) first person singular pronoun nki in 
the table given by Diakonoff. Forms in other Berber languages include: Tuareg 
nak, nakkunan ‘I, me’; Ghadames (Ghadamsi) nac, naccan ‘me’; Mzab nacc, 
nacci, naccin ‘me’; Tamazight nakk ‘me’; Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘I, me’. It 
is this *-ku that I would compare with the forms under discussion here. Note 
also Ongota ka/-k ‘I, me’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 
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B. 


Elamo-Dravidian: David McAlpin (1981:119—120, §542.1) reconstructs a first 
person singular appellative personal ending *-ka for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, 
and this undoubtedly belongs with the forms under consideration here. Note the 
first person personal possessive pronominal enclitic in Brahui: -ka. Note also 
the locutive -k in Elamite in, for example, u...sunki-k ‘I am king’ or huttah 
halen-k ‘I made it at great pains’ (hutta-h, predicate; halen-k, included form, 
locutive). 

For Proto-Dravidian, Zvelebil (1990:35—36) reconstructs a first person 

singular non-past personal ending *-N-ku, found, for example, in Old Tamil 
(archaic non-past) -@-ku and in Gondi (future) -k-a, while the first person 
plural exclusive non-past personal ending was *-N-kum, found, for example, in 
Old Tamil (archaic non-past) first person plural exclusive -@-kum and in Gondi 
(future) first person plural exclusive -k-em, first person plural inclusive -k-dt. 
Cf. also Krishnamurti 2003:290 and 301—304. 
Indo-European: I have difficulty in accepting Greenberg’s basis for writing the 
Hittite (and Luwian) laryngeal as x. I prefer the traditional transcription h, 
which, of course, says nothing about the phonetics. Greenberg should have 
given a little explanation here and mentioned that some scholars (Sturtevant 
and Lehmann, for example) have interpreted *a, as a voiceless velar fricative 
/x/, 

I agree with Greenberg’s statement that “The perfect is originally stative 
and cannot take an object”, but not with his comparison of the Hittite-Luwian 
endings and earlier Indo-European first person perfect ending *-Ha with the k- 
forms from the other Eurasiatic languages. Rather, I would prefer comparison 
with the heretofore unexplained first person perfect endings in *-k- found, for 
example, in Tocharian A (preterite active) tākā- ‘I was’, Latin feci ‘I made’, 
Greek £0nxa ‘I placed’, etc. Elsewhere (Bomhard 1996a:94), I have compared 
the Proto-Indo-European first person perfect ending *-Ha with the Elamite first 
person ending -/ (note that David McAlpin 1981:122, §552.0, derives the 
Elamite first person forms in -A from Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *H — see 
below). Let's look at this in a little more detail: 

The perfect reconstructed by the Neogrammarians for Proto-Indo- 
European was distinguished from the present and aorist by a unique set of 
personal endings in the indicative, namely, first person singular *-4a 
(traditional *-2,e; cf. Sanskrit véd-a ‘I know’, Greek oió-a, Gothic wait), 
second person singular *-/^4a (traditional *-ta,e; cf. Greek oio-0o, Sanskrit 
vét-tha ‘you know’, and Gothic waist), third person singular *-e (cf. Sanskrit 
véd-a ‘he/she knows’, Greek oió-e, and Gothic wait). Except for Armenian and 
Balto-Slavic, the perfect remained in all branches. It was least changed in Indo- 
Iranian, Celtic, and Germanic. In Greek, however, it was mixed up with a xK- 
formation and, in Italic, with a whole series of non-perfect tense forms. 
According to Greenberg, the perfect was originally stative, and Karl Horst 
Schmidt, Norbert Oettinger, Winfred P. Lehmann, Thomas Gamkrelidze and 
Vjačeslav Ivanov, Andrew Sihler, and others have made similar claims. Sihler 
(1995:564— 590) gives an excellent overview of the stative in Indo-European. 
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Now, Greek has a unique formation, the so-called “first perfect”, which 
would be better named the “k-perfect”. As noted by Sihler (1995:576): “Its 
inception must belong to prehistoric G[reek], for it is already established, 
within limits, in Hom[er] and in the earliest records of other dialects.” 
Moreover, Sihler notes (1995:576): “In Hom[er] the formation is found in 
some 20 roots, all ending in long vowel (from the G[reek] standpoint), and in 
all of them the «-stem is virtually limited to the SINGULAR stems which actually 
contain a long vowel... Later the formation, by now more accurately a Ka- 
perfect, spreads to other stems ending in a long vowel, then to stems ending in 
any vowel (including denominatives), and finally to stems ending in 
consonants, and to all persons and numbers." This is very important, for Sihler 
here traces the expansion of this stem type within the history of Greek itself. 
Thus, we are dealing with developments specific to Greek. Buck (1933:289— 
290) agrees with Sihler here. 

In Latin, we find first singular perfect forms feci ‘I did’ and iéci ‘I threw’ 
(N.B. facio and iacio are “secondary elaborations based on these" [Sihler 
1995:562]). As in Greek, the -c- [k] is found in all persons (cf. third singular 
fecit), and, as in Greek, the -c- [k] has given rise to secondary formations. 

The -k- forms are also found in Tocharian, as in first singular preterite 
active tākā- (< *(s)ta-k-a- < *(s)teA- [*(s)taA-] ‘to stand’ [cf. Adams 1999: 
345—356]) ‘I was’, and, as in Greek and Latin, the -k- is found in all persons 
and has given rise to secondary formations. Van Windekens (1976.1:495—496) 
goes so far as to posit Proto-Indo-European *dheq-, *dha,q-, as does Rix 
(1998a:120—121 and 2001:139—140 *dhe Kk-). 

On the basis of the evidence from Greek, Latin, and Tocharian, we may 

assume that a "suffix" *-k- is to be reconstructed for late-stage Proto-Indo- 
European — what I have often referred to as “Disintegrating Indo-European". 
This “suffix” originally had a very limited distribution — it seems to have 
appeared only in the perfect (« stative) singular of verbs that ended in a long 
vowel, when the long vowel originated from earlier short vowel plus laryngeal. 
All of the other formations found in Greek, Italic, and Tocharian are secondary 
elaborations. But, we can go back even farther — it is my contention that the 
-k- originally characterized the first person exclusively, from which it spread to 
other persons. Of course, this suggestion is not new. Sturtevant (1942:87—88) 
suggested that *-k- developed in the first person singular when a root-final 
laryngeal was followed by the ending *-xe (that is, *-H,e [Kuryłowicz would 
write *-2,e]). Though a laryngeal explanation along these lines has not been 
generally accepted, the suggestion that the -k- was originally confined to the 
first person singular is still worthy of consideration, especially in view of the 
extensive evidence from other Nostratic languages. 
Uralic: Proto-Uralic alternative first person marker (subjective conjugation) 
*-k. Greenberg (2000:67— 968) presents evidence from Hungarian and Selkup 
for this ending. See also Collinder 1960:309: “Selkup has -k (y). Hungarian 
has, in all the form groups except in the ik-verbs and in the t-preterite of the 
verbs without -ik, the ending -k.” (Note: the ending -k occurs here as well.) 
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Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:68) notes that Bogoras “reconstructs a 
set of suffixes for the intransitive verb with -x- as first-person singular and zero 
as third-person singular”. Specifically, Bogoras (1922:736) writes: “The 
pronominal suffixes do not show a close relation to the personal pronoun, and, 
furthermore, are somewhat differentiated in different modes of the verb. A 
comparison of the various forms suggests the following as the essential 
elements of the suffixed pronominal verbal forms: 


INTRANSITIVE 
Lo -k we -mk 
thou ... ? ye -tk 
he ...... — they -t 


“Tt may be that the m and t of the first and second persons plural are related 
to muri and turi, ..." 
Eskimo-Aleut: Greenberg (2000:68— 69) discusses the contrast between an 
ergative -m and an absolutive -k as first person singular in Eskimo. He notes 
specifically that the first person singular possessive suffix -ma is attached to 
nouns that are the subject of transitive verbs, while -ka (^ -5a) is attached to 
nouns that are the object of transitive verbs or the subject of intransitive verbs. 
Etruscan: First person singular passive preterite ending -ye, as in: mi araGiale 
ziyuye ‘I was written for Ara0'", mi titasi cver menaye ‘I was offered as a gift to 
Tita’ or ‘I was offered as a gift by Tita’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:101). 
This ending is also found in Raetic: tina-ye ‘I have given, I gave’ (cf. Sverdrup 
2002:98). 


16.5. First person */ia (~ *ha) (not in Greenberg 2000; Dolgopolsky 1984:85—86 


derives the forms discussed below — along with several others — from 
Proto-Nostratic *HoyV ‘by me’ [agent]) 


Elamite: Middle Elamite first person singular I conjugation (transitive, past 
tense) subject ending -A (pl. -hu [< *-h-hu]). This conjugation was formed by 
adding the personal subject endings to the verb stem. The object was not 
reflected in the verbal form. Cf. Khacikjan 1998:34; Grillot-Susini 1987:33; 
Reiner 1969:76. McAlpin (1981:122, 8552.0) notes that this ending does not 
seem to have any cognates in Dravidian. 

Kartvelian: This form may be preserved in the second person prefix 
(subjective) *x-, the third person prefix (objective) *x-, and the first person 
prefix (subjective) *xw- (« *x-w-). Cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:543, 
544, 547—548; Fahnrich 1994:241 and 2007:680. If these forms are indeed 
related to those under discussion in this section, the spread of what was 
originally a first person affix to other persons must have been a development 
specific to Kartvelian since nothing comparable is found elsewhere (except 
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perhaps in the case of the second sg. perfect ending in Indo-European, where 
the ending of the first singular appears to have been added to *-t/: *-t"+Aa). 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European first singular perfect (< stative) ending 
*-hhe [*-hha] (Cf. Lehmann 2002:171 *-y-e; Fortson 2010:103 *-/;e; Beekes 
1995:238 *-/;e; Meillet 1964:231 *-a; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:256—260 
*-Ha; Brugmann 1904:590 *-a; Szemerényi 1996:243—244 *-a; Burrow 
1973:317 *-Ha; Dolgopolsky 1984:58 *-He): Sanskrit véd-a ‘I know’; Greek 
oió-a. In Indo-European, this ending has mostly replaced first person *k/a, 
which is preserved only in secondary formations in several daughter languages 
(see above for details). 


16.6. First person singular *na (~ *na) (Greenberg: $83. First-Person N; Dolgo- 
polsky 1984:90 reconstructs Proto-Nostratic *nV ‘we’ [exclusive]) 


On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this stem may 
have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian (Emegir) gd.e (= /ga-/) ‘T 
supports such a reconstruction as well. 


A. Afrasian: There is evidence for a first person singular *nV in Afrasian: Chadic 
independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) ‘T’; Mubi ni ‘T’; Semitic 
first person verb suffix: Akkadian -ni, Ugaritic -n, Hebrew -ni, Syriac -n, 
Arabic -ni, Geez -ni, etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:106, §13.14). Ongota naa-ku/na 
‘for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 

Ehret (1995:362 and 363) reconstructs the following first person pronouns 
for Proto-Afrasian: *?an-/*?in- or *an-/*in- ‘T; *?ann-/ *Pinn- or *ann-/*inn- 
‘we’ (= *?an-/*?in- or *an-/*in- + old Afrasian pl. in *-n). Militarév (2011:77), 
however, analyzes this stem as a compound *?a-na(-k/tV)-, that is, *?a+na-: 
Semitic: Arabic ?anā ‘I’, Sabaean ?n ‘IT’, Hebrew ?ani, ?ànoyi ‘I’, Syriac ?ena 
‘T, Eblaite ?anna ‘I’, Old Babylonian andku ‘I’, Ugaritic dn, dnk ‘T’, Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ana ‘T’, Tigrinya ?and ‘T, Tigre ?ana ‘T, Amharic ane ‘T? (cf. 
Moscati 1964:102, §13.1; Lipiński 1997:298—299); Egyptian ink ‘I’, Coptic 
anok [anor] ‘I’; Berber: Tuareg nak ‘I, me’, Kabyle nakk ‘me’, Tamazight 
nakk ‘me’; East Cushitic: Burji ani ‘I’, Gedeo / Darasa ani ‘I’, Hadiyya ani ‘T’, 
Kambata ani ‘I’, Sidamo ane, ani ‘T’, Saho-Afar an-u ‘I’, Bayso an-i, an-a, 
an-ni ‘T’, Rendille an(i) ‘T, Galla / Oromo an(i) ‘T, Dullay an-o ‘T’; Southern 
Cushitic: Iraqw an, ani ‘T’, Burunge an, ana ‘I’, Alagwa an, ana T’, Ma’a áni 
‘T, Dahalo ?ányi ‘T. Cf. Hudson 1989:83; Sasse 1982:26; Ehret 1980:283. 
Beja / Bedawye ?ane ‘I’ (cf. Appleyard 2007a:457; Reinisch 1895:20). 

B. Dravidian: First person singular stem *fia-n- and the first singular suffix *-n in: 
first person singular *ya-n- (obl. *yd-n-), alternative first person singular 
*na-n- (obl. *fid-n-, also *nda-) > Tamil yan, nan ‘T’; Malayalam rian ‘T’; Kota 
an ‘T; Toda o'n T; Kannada an, nan ‘T; Kodagu na'ni, na: ‘T; Tulu yanu, 
yenu ‘1’; Telugu enu, nénu ‘T; Kolami a'n ‘T; Naikri an ‘T’; Parji an ‘T’; Gadba 
an ‘T’; Gondi ana, (emph.) anna, nanna, nana, nana ‘T’; Konda nan(u) ‘T; 
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Pengo Gn/danen ‘T’; Manda an ‘I’; Kui anu, nànu ‘T’; Kuwi nani ‘1’; Kurux en 
‘T; Malto én ‘Tl’; Brahui 7 ‘P (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:468, no. 5160). It 
also occurs as the first singular suffix in finite verbs *-Vn > Old Tamil -én, -an; 
Old Malayalam -en, -an; Kota -é(n); Irula -e/-en; Toda -en, -in, -n; Kannada -eM; 
Telugu -nu, -ni; Kolami -un, -n, -an; Kui -enu; Kuwi -ni; Konda -a; Gadba -an, 
-on, -en, -n; Pengo -ay; Naikri -un, -n, -an; Parji -on, -en, -an, -in, -n; Kurux -n; 
Malto -in, -en, -on. Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:244—245 and 308—312. 
Indo-European: Note Tocharian B first singular (nom.) fids/nis ‘I, me’, 
Tocharian A nds (nom. m.)/ñuk (nom. f.) ‘I, me’. Initial ñ- may be derived from 
earlier *ni(d-) (ultimately < *n-i- ?). Indo-Europeanists have been at a loss 
about how to account for the Tocharian forms (cf. Adams 1999:265— 266), and 
most of the explanations offered to date have been makeshift at best. Assuming 
that Tocharian has preserved an original *n(-i)-, which has been lost elsewhere 
within Indo-European, may be a simpler explanation. This is quite speculative, 
however. 

Altaic: In Mongolian, besides *min-, there is an alternative stem *na-ma-, 
which serves as a base for the oblique cases of the first person personal 
pronoun: Middle Mongolian namay, nadur ~ nada; Dagur namda, nada; 
Monguor nda; Moghol nanda; Ordos namddu, nada; Khalkha nad-, namay(g); 
Buriat namda, namà(yi); Kalmyk nan-, namá(g). Cf. Poppe 1955:209—212. 
Poppe notes that the origin of this stem is not clear, but he mentions the fact 
that *na- is identical with Korean na ‘I’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1024 
reconstruct Proto-Altaic *ya first person pronoun. They note: “The root serves 
as oblique stem in Mong[olian], which may have been its original function..." 
Gilyak / Nivkh: Independent first person singular personal pronoun (Amur) ńi 
‘T’. Note also first person plural (Amur) nyy ‘we’ (exclusive). Cf. Gruzdeva 
1998:25. 


Sumerian: In Emegir, the first singular (subject) is gd.e (= /ga-/) ‘T. This may 
belong here if we assume that the original form contained an initial velar nasal, 
which was retained in Sumerian, having been replaced by a dental nasal in Nostratic 
(except perhaps in Dravidian [cf. Krishnamurti 2003:245—249]). 


16.7. First person plural exclusive *na (— *na) (Greenberg: $3. First-Person N; 


Dolgopolsky 1984:90 *nV ‘we’ [exclusive] and 2008, no. 1526, *nV ‘we’ 
[exclusive]) 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *na- — *ni- ~ *nu- first person plural personal 
pronoun stem: ‘we’ > Proto-Semitic independent Ist pl. personal pronoun 
*nahni ‘we’ > Hebrew (?á)nahnü ‘we’; Aramaic ?dnahnd(n) ‘we’; Old 
Babylonian ninu ‘we’; Arabic nahnu ‘we’; Sheri / Jibbali nhdn ‘we’; Harsüsi 
neha ‘we’; Mehri neha n- ‘we’; Geez / Ethiopic nahna ‘we’; Tigrinya nahna 
‘we’. Cf. Moscati 1964:105, §13.10; Lipiński 1997:298—306. Old Egyptian n 
‘we’ (also inn); Coptic anon [anon], an- [an-], ann- [ANN-] ‘we’. Cf. Hannig 
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1995:77 and 387; Faulkner 1962:23 and 124; Erman—Grapow 1921:14, 76 
and 1926—1963.1:97, 2:194—195; Gardiner 1957:53, 554, and 572; Vycichl 
1983:13; Cerny 1976:9. Berber: Tamazight (independent) nakni ‘we’, (indirect, 
after prepositions) nax; Tuareg (independent) nakkanid. Common East Cushitic 
*na/*ni/*nu ‘we’ > Burji ndanu ‘we’, nin-ka ‘our’, nin-si ‘us’; Gedeo / Darasa 
(nom. pl.) no?o ‘we’, (acc. pl.) no?o(o) ‘us’, (dat. pl.) no?o?á, no?á ‘to us’, 
(poss.) (m.) no?o-ka, (f.) no?o-tt'a ‘our’; Hadiyya (nom. pl.) neese ‘we’, (acc. 
pl.) ne(e)s ‘us’, (dat. pl.) niin ‘to us’, (poss.) ni- ‘our’; Kambata (nom. pl.) 
na?ooti ‘we’, (acc. pl.) ne(e)s, -nne ‘us’, (dat. pl.) nesd ‘to us’, (poss.) -nne 
‘our’; Sidamo (nom.-acc. pl.) ninke ‘we’, (dat. pl.) ninke-ra ‘to us’, (poss.) -nke 
‘our’; Saho nanu ‘we’; Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) first plural present suffixes 
(affirmative) -na, (negative) -nu, independent (subject) nuy, (base) nu. Sasse 
(1982:151) reconstructs Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu ‘we’, which “is 
sometimes provided with a suffix -ni/-nu in the subject case”. Cf. Hudson 
1989:161 and 165. Proto-Southern Cushitic *nana, *nani ‘we’ > Ma’a nine 
‘we’; Dahalo nányi/nyányi ‘we’. Cf. Ehret 1980:184. Omotic: Dizi first plural 
suffixes (with auxiliary) -n, (without auxiliary) -ńno, (subject) inu, (object) in, 
(possessive affix) n-. Bender (2000:196) reconstructs a Proto-Omotic first 
person plural independent personal pronoun *nu ‘we’ > Zayse (inclusive/ 
exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Harro na ‘we’; Chara noone ‘we’; Bench / Gimira 
(inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Bworo nu, ni ‘we’. Proto-Semitic *-nd 1st pl. 
personal pronoun suffix, *na-/*ni- lst pl. personal pronoun prefix > Hebrew 
-nii, ni-; Aramaic -n(à), ne-; Ugaritic -n, n-; Akkadian -ani, -ànu; ni-; Arabic 
-nà, na-; Geez / Ethiopic -na, na-; Tigre -na. Cf. Moscati 1964:106, $13.14; R. 
Stempel 1999:80; Lipinski 1997:306—311. The following first person plural 
suffixed personal pronouns are found in other Afrasian daughter languages: 
Egyptian -7; Coptic -n [-N]. Berber: Tuareg -na, -na. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye 
-n. For Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:65) lists the following first person plural 
conjugational affixes: Burunge -an; Iraqw -an; Dahalo -Vnu. 

Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian first person plural (inclusive) */a-m- (obl. *ñă- 
m(m)-) > Tamil nam (obl. nam(m)-) ‘we’; Malayalam nam (obl. nam(m)-) ‘we’; 
Kannada navu (obl. nam-) ‘we’; Tulu nama ‘we’; Kolami ne-nd ‘we’; Naikri 
nend, nem ‘we’; Kurux nam ‘we’; Malto nám ‘we’; Brahui nan ‘we’ (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3647; Krishnamurti 2003:247—248). 
Kartvelian: Svan ndj ‘we’ (Tuite 1997:18 writes naj). 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European (personal pronoun of the first person 
dual and plural) *ne-/*no-/*n-s- ‘we, us’ > Sanskrit (acc.-dat.-gen. dual) nau 
‘us’, (acc.-dat.-gen. pl.) nas; Latin nos ‘we’; Greek (nom. du.) võ ‘we two’; 
Gothic (acc.-dat. pl.) uns, unsis ‘us’, (gen. pl.) unsara; Old Church Slavic (acc. 
pl.) nasv, ny, (acc. du.) na, (dat. pl.) name, ny, (gen.-loc. pl.) nas», (instr. pl.) 
nami. Cf. Pokorny 1959:758; Beekes 1995:207—209; Szemerényi 1996:211— 
220; Brugmann 1904:407—413; Burrow 1973:263—269; Sihler 1995:372— 
373; Fortson 2004:127 and 2010:141—142; Meillet 1964:335—336. 
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16.8. First person (postnominal possessive/preverbal agentive) *?iya (not in 
Greenberg 2000; Dolgopolsky 1984:85—87 *HoyV [a] ‘by me’, [b] agent 
marker of the 1st sg. of verbs, [c] postnominal possessive pronoun [‘my’ ]) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *?iya first person suffixed personal pronoun stem: 
Proto-Semitic *-(i)ya first person singular suffixed personal pronoun > Old 
Babylonian -i, -ya; Ugaritic -y; Hebrew -i; Aramaic -i; Classical Arabic -i, -ya; 
Mehri -i, -yà; Geez / Ethiopic -ya; Tigre -ye; Tigrinya -dy (cf. Moscati 
1964:106, §13.14; O’Leary 1921:149—150; Lipinski 1997:306—307 and 308; 
Gray 1934:63—64; W. Wright 1890:95—98). Egyptian -/ Ist singular suffix: 
‘I, me, my’ (cf. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:25; Gardiner 1957:39 and 550; 
Faulkner 1962:7; Hannig 1995:21). Berber: Tuareg -i, -iyi ‘me, to me’; Kabyle 
-i, -iyi, -yi ‘me, to me’, -i ‘me’ as in: foll-i ‘for me’, yid-i ‘with me’, ayr-i 
‘towards me’, gar-i d-rabbi ‘between me and God’, wahd-i ‘me alone’, zdat-i 
‘in front of me’; Tamazight (1st sg. direct object pronoun, placed either before 
or after verbs according to the syntactic conditions) i, yi. Proto-East Cushitic 
*ya/*yi ‘me, my’ > Saho yi ‘me’; Afar (poss.) yi ‘my’; Burji (1st sg. abs. [obj.]) 
ee ‘me’, fi-ya ‘my’; Arbore ye- ‘me’; Dasenech ye- ‘me’; Elmolo ye- ‘me’; 
Kambata e(e)s ‘me’; Hadiyya e(e)s ‘me’; Sidamo -e ‘me’; Dullay ye ‘me’; 
Yaaku i(i) ‘me’ (cf. Sasse 1982:67 and 104; Hudson 1989:97; Heine 1978:53). 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *?e/*?i ‘my’ > Iraqw e ‘my’; Burunge ayi ‘my’; 
Alagwa i ‘my’; K’wadza -?e ‘my’; Dahalo ?i ‘my’ (cf. Ehret 1980:289). Cf. 
Ehret 1995:478, no. 1011, *i or *yi ‘me, my’ (bound Ist sg. pronoun); 
Diakonoff 1988:76—77. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:112—114, §531.0) reconstructs a Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *i ‘I’. In Elamite, this became u ‘I’. McAlpin assumes that 
the following developments took place in Dravidian: *i-an > *ian [*yan] > 
(with vowel lengthening in accordance with Zvelebil’s Law) *yan ‘P > Tamil 
yan ‘T’; Kota a'n ‘T’; Toda o'n ‘T’; Kannada än ‘T’; Tulu yanu, yenu ‘T; Telugu 
enu ‘I’; Kolami a'n ‘T’; Naikri än ‘T’; Parji an ‘I’; Gadba an ‘T’; Gondi ana, 
(emph.) anna ‘T’; Pengo Gn/dney ‘T; Manda an ‘T; Kui anu ‘T’; Kurux en ‘T; 
Malto én ‘T’; Brahui 7 ‘I’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:468, no. 5160). Cf. also 
Caldwell 1913:359—373; Zvelebil 1990:24—26 (1st sg. nom.) *yan ‘T’, (obl.) 
*yan-, (Ist pl. excl. nom.) *yam ‘we’, (obl.) *yam-; Steever 1998a:21 (1st sg. 
nom.) *yan, (obl.) *yan-/*(y)en-; Krishnamurti 2003:245 *yan/*yan- ‘I’; Bloch 
1954:30—31. 


16.9. Second person */^i (~ *the), (oblique form) */"a (~ *tha) (Greenberg: $84. 
Second-Person T; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:6 *fi and I:7 *tà; Dolgopolsky 
1984:87—88 *t/ti] and 2008, no. 2312, *t[ü] (^ *ti) ‘thou’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1424 Proto-Nostratic *t'i ‘thou’; Nafigoff 2003:62— 
65 *ti *thou'; Fortescue 1998:96—123) 
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A. Afrasian: In Semitic, this stem occurs first as the second component in the 
second person independent pronoun: cf. Arabic (second person sg. m.) ?anta (= 
?an--ta) ‘you’, (f.) ?anti (= ?an-+ti); (m.) Akkadian atta ‘you’, (f.) atti; 
Ugaritic (m./f.) át ‘you’; Hebrew (m.) ?attà ‘you’, (f.) ?att; Geez / Ethiopic 
(m.) ?anta ‘you’, (f.) ?anti (cf. Moscati 1964:102: “The first and second 
persons singular and plural belong to the same system [’an- plus suffixes] ...”; 
note also Diakonoff 1988:70: “[t]he independent personal pronouns in the 
direct [absolute] case may be introduced by a special demonstrative element: 
Semitic] 'an-, Eg[yptian] in- and nt-, Berb[er] n-, nt-, Cush[itic] an, a-"). 
Next, it appears as a second person personal affix, prefixed in the imperfect 
(“atelic”) and suffixed in the perfect (“telic”) (for comparison of Proto-Semitic 
with Berber and Cushitic, cf. Diakonoff 1988:80): 


Imperfect Perfect 
Masculine *ta- *_ta 
Feminine *ta-...-1 * tT 


Suffixed forms (cf. Lipiński 1997:360—361): Akkadian (m.) -at(a/i), (f.) -ati; 
Ugaritic (m./f.) -t; Hebrew (m.) -tà, (f.) -t; Aramaic (m.) -t, (f.) -tr; Arabic (m.) 
-ta, (f.) -ti. Prefixed forms (cf. Lipiński 1997:370—371): Old Akkadian (m.) 
ta-, (f.) ta-...-15; Ugaritic (m.) t-, (£.) t-...-n; Hebrew (m.) ti-/ta-, (f.) ti-/ta-...-15 
Arabic (m.) ta-, (f.) ta-...-z; Mehri (m.) tə-, (£.) ta-...-i; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) ta-, 
(f.) ta-...-i; Amharic (m.) fa-, (f.) ta-...-i. In later Egyptian, it forms part of the 
second person independent personal pronoun: (m. sg.) nt-k ‘you’, (f. sg.) nt-t; 
(m. pl.) nt-tn, (f. pl.) nt-sn. In Berber, this stem also appears as a second person 
personal affix (cf. Tashelhiyt second person personal affix (m./f.): t-...-t), and 
likewise in Beja / Bedawye (Cushitic) (second person personal prefix, “old” 
conjugation: [m.] fe-... -a, [f.] te-...-i). Also note the Highland East Cushitic 
second person singular subject pronouns: Burji a-si; Gedeo / Darasa a-ti; 
Hadiyya a-ti; Kambata a-ti; Sidamo a-ti; and the conjunctive suffixes (sg.): 
Burji -5i; Gedeo / Darasa -tee; Hadiyya -ta; Kambata -ti(ke?i); Sidamo -te. Cf. 
Sasse 1982:29 (Proto-East Cushitic *?at-i/u); Hudson 1989:172, 405, and 423. 
In Southern Cushitic, note the Dahalo second singular independent pronoun: 
(m.) ?át:à, (f.) ?at:a (cf. Ehret 1980:282). Ehret (1980:65) lists the following 
second person singular and plural conjugational affixes for Southern Cushitic: 


Burunge Iraqw Dahalo Proto-Southern 
Cushitic 
2nd sg. -id *-it -Vto *-ito 
2nd pl. -idey *-ta -Vte *-ite 


B. Elamo-Dravidian: In Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, this stem appears as the second 
singular appellative ending *-ti > Proto-Elamite *-ta; Proto-Dravidian *-ti (cf. 
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McAlpin 1981:120, §542.3). Cf., for example, the conjugation of hutta- ‘to do, 
to make’ in Middle Elamite: 


Person Singular Plural 

1 hutta-h hutta-hu (< -h+h) 
2 hutta-t hutta-ht (< -h+t) 
3 hutta-s hutta-hs (< -h+8) 


Note also the allocative -t in Elamite in, for example, katu-k-t ‘you, living’. For 
Dravidian, McAlpin cites the Brahui second person singular ending -s as a 
possible reflex of Proto-Dravidian *-ti but is careful to note that this is 
uncertain. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European second person singular personal pronoun 
stem *fii: cf. Hittite (acc.-dat. sg.) tu-uk, tu-ga; Palaic (acc.-dat. sg.) tu-ú; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian (poss.) tuwa-; Sanskrit (nom. sg.) tvam ‘you’; Avestan 
(nom. sg.) twam, tiim; Greek (nom. sg.) ob ‘you’ (Doric tó); Old Latin (nom. 
sg.) tu ‘you’; Gothic (nom. sg.) bu ‘you’; Old Church Slavic (nom. sg.) ty ‘you’ 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:211—221 nom. sg. *tu/*tü, acc. sg. *twe/*te ~ *twé/*té ~ 
*twem/*tém; Pokorny 1959:1097—1098 nom. sg. *fi, acc. sg. *te; Walde 
1927—1932.1:745; Burrow 1973:263—269; Beekes 1995:209; Meier-Brügger 
2003:225—227; Fortson 2010:142; Meillet 1964:333— 335). The data from the 
Anatolian branch indicates that the original form must have been */^i: cf. 
Hittite (nom. sg.) zi-ik ‘you’; Palaic (nom. sg.) ti-i, Hieroglyphic Luwian (nom. 
sg.) ti. As a verb ending, *-th- is preserved only in Hittite and Tocharian in the 
second person singular: cf. Hittite (2nd sg. pret.) -ta in, for example, e-es-ta 
‘you were’; Tocharian A (2nd sg. athematic) -(d)t, B -(ä)t(o). This was later 
replaced by the ending *-s-. In the second person plural, however, *-/^- is 
found in all of the older daughter languages: Proto-Indo-European (athematic) 
*_the; (primary) *-f'e-s-i, *-t'e-n-i; (secondary) *-t^e-s, *-t^e-n — with ablaut 
variants: Hittite (primary) -teni, (secondary) -ten; Sanskrit (primary) -tha, 
-thana, (secondary) -ta, -tana; Avestan (primary) -@a, (secondary) -ta; Greek 
(primary/secondary) -te; Old Latin (primary/secondary) -tis; Gothic (primary/ 
secondary) -p; Lithuanian (primary/secondary) -te; Old Church Slavic 
(primary/secondary) -te (cf. Beekes 1988:153 and 1995:232; Burrow 1973:309; 
Brugmann 1904:591— 592; Szemerényi 1996:233—234; Fortson 2004:84—85 
and 2010:91—92; Watkins 1998:60). 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic second person singular personal pronoun: 
(Abondolo 1998a:20) *tV ‘you, thou’; (Rédei 1986—1988:539) *r$; (Collinder 
1965:144) *tind ~ *tyna; (Décsy 1990:57) (sg.) *te, (pl.) *te(ká): (a) singular: 
Finnish sind/sinu- ‘you’; Lapp / Saami don ~ dú- ‘you’; Mordvin ton ‘you’; 
Cheremis / Mari tan ‘you’; Votyak / Udmurt ton ‘you’; Zyrian / Komi te (acc. 
tend) ‘you’; Hungarian të ‘you’; Selkup Samoyed tay, tat ‘you’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan tannay ‘you’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tod'i ‘you’; 
Kamassian fan ‘you’; (b) plural: Finnish te ‘you’; Lapp / Saami di ‘you’; 
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Mordvin (Erza) tin, tin ‘you’; Cheremis / Mari tä, te ‘you’; Votyak / Udmurt ti 
‘you’; Zyrian / Komi ti ‘you’; Hungarian ti ‘you’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
teen ‘you’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tod'i? ‘you’; Selkup Samoyed tee, tii 
‘you’; Kamassian si? ‘you’. Proto-Uralic second person possessive/personal 
suffix *-t: Finnish pala-t ‘you burn’; Mordvin vana-t ‘you see’; Cheremis / 
Mari wide-t ‘you lead’; Votyak / Udmurt bastisko-d ‘you take’ (cf. Collinder 
1960:310). In Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra), the second person independent 
pronouns are: (sg.) tet ‘you, thou’ and (pl.) tit ‘you’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:71). 

E. Altaic: Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) *thi ‘thou, you’: Proto-Mongolian (nom. sg.) 
(*thi > *pi >) či ‘you’, (nom. pl.) *ta ‘you’ > Written Mongolian (nom. sg.) či 
‘you’ (gen. činu), (nom. pl.) ta; Dagur (nom. sg.) šī ‘you’, (nom. pl.) tã; 
Monguor (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta; Ordos (nom. sg.) či ‘you’, (nom. 
pl.) ta; Khalkha (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) fa; Buriat (nom. sg.) ši ‘you’, 
(nom. pl.) tà; Moghol (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) to; Kalmyk (nom. sg.) ci 
‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta. Cf. Poppe 1955:35, 104, 112, 213, and 218; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1424 *t'i ‘thou’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: 
“Mongolian has alone preserved the Nostratic 2nd p[erson personal pronoun] 
stem *£'i; other Altaic languages have retained only the other stem *si (*sia), 
with the oblique stem *n V." 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tu-r(i) ‘you’: Chukchi turi 
‘you’, tury-in ‘your’; Kerek (pl.) tajakku ‘you’, (dual) taaj ‘you’, tajaj *your'; 
Koryak (pl.) tuju ‘you’, (dual) tuji ‘you’, tucy-in ‘your’; Alyutor (pl.) turuwwi 
‘you’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tuza?n ‘you’, tizvin ‘your’. Cf. Fortescue 
2005:291. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *-d in *kad ‘you’: Chukchi yət 
(Southern yato) ‘you’; Kerek hanyu ‘you’; Koryak yacci ‘you’; Alyutor yatta, 
yatta (Palana yatte) ‘you’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kaz(z)a (Sedanka kza) ‘you’. 
Cf. Fortescue 2005:142—143; Greenberg 2000:72—73 and 79. 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Second person singular pronoun (Amur) ci ‘you, thou’, (pl.) 
cyg ‘you’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). Greenberg (2000:72 and 75) waivers 
between placing the Gilyak stem here or with Proto-Nostratic *si. 

H. Etruscan: Perhaps i — the meaning is unknown, but it may be the second 
person personal pronoun in view of the second singular imperative endings -ti, 
-0, -0i (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:103). However, it should be noted that 
the accusative of the second person personal pronoun appears as un ‘you’ in 
the Zagreb mummy wrappings (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:91). 


16.10. Second person *si (~ *se) (Greenberg: §5. Second-Person S; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2006a, *s/ti] [> **si] ‘thou’; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.I:6 *S7) 


When I was doing research for my co-authored book The Nostratic Macrofamily, I 
considered the evidence for a second person pronoun stem *si and rejected it. At 
that time, I thought that this stem may have been secondarily derived, at the Proto- 
Nostratic level, from */^i as follows: *t^i > *tsi > *si. I thought that the Kartvelian 
second person pronoun *si- may ultimately have had the same origin (*si < *tsi < 
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*thi). However, I reasoned that the original stem must not have been lost either, so 
that there was a split which resulted in two competing forms at the Proto-Nostratic 
level. Considering the evidence Greenberg presents, my former views should be 
abandoned, and two distinct second person pronoun stems should be recognized, 
namely, */^i and *si. This is certainly much more straightforward than the scenario I 
had previously envisioned. 


A. Kartvelian: Note the second person verb prefix s- found in Old Georgian 
(present) s-c'er ‘you write’ and the second singular personal pronoun in 
Mingrelian si ‘you’, Laz si(n) ‘you’, and Svan si ‘you’ (cf. Tuite 1997:18). 
Klimov (1998:164) reconstructs Proto-Kartvelian *sen ‘you’ (sg.), while 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:300) reconstruct *si- ‘you’ (sg.) (variant form 
*si-n- with secondary -n-), as does Fahnrich (2007:366). In Georgian, this stem 
has been replaced by that of the possessive pronoun: šen- ‘you’ (< *skwe[n]-). 
The Kartvelian evidence strengthens the case for an independent second person 
pronoun stem *si in Proto-Nostratic. 

B. Indo-European: In Indo-European, this stem is found only in the second person 
singular verbal endings (primary) *-s-i, (secondary) *-s > Sanskrit (primary) 
-si, (secondary) -s; Avestan (primary) -si, (secondary) -s; Hittite (primary) -ši, 
(secondary) -š; Greek (primary) -ou (secondary) -c; Old Latin (primary/ 
secondary) -s; Gothic (primary/secondary) -s; Old Church Slavic (primary) -si/ 
-si; Lithuanian (primary) -si. It appears that there were originally two 
competing endings of the second person singular in Proto-Indo-European: (A) 
*_th, which is preserved only in Hittite and Tocharian, and (B) *-s(i), which is 
also found in Hittite as well as in the non-Anatolian daughter languages other 
than Tocharian. It is clear that the *-s(i) ending ousted the *-/^ ending in the 
singular in the non-Anatolian daughter languages, while the *-/^ ending was 
preserved intact in the plural. Cf. Beekes 1995:232—234; Brugmann 1904:590; 
Meillet 1964:227—228, 229, and 1965:316—318; Szemerényi 1996:233— 
236; Burrow 1973:306—314; Fortson 2004:84— 85 and 2010:92—93. 

C. Altaic: This stem is found in Tungus, and Turkic: Proto-Altaic *si second 
person singular pronoun: ‘you’: Proto-Tungus *si, *süii second person singular 
pronoun: ‘you’ > Manchu si ‘you’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) si ‘you’; Evenki si 
‘you’; Lamut / Even hi ‘you’; Negidal sz ‘you’; Ulch si ‘you’; Orok si ‘you’; 
Nanay / Gold si ‘you’; Oroch si ‘you’; Udihe si ‘you’; Solon 3i ‘you’. Second 
person singular possessive suffixes: Lamut / Even (after vowels) -s, (after 
consonants) -as, (after n) -si; Evenki (after vowels) -s, (after consonants) -is. 
Proto-Turkic *se- second person singular pronoun: ‘you’ > Old Turkic sen 
‘you’; Turkish sen ‘you’; Azerbaijani sän ‘you’; Turkmenian sen ‘you’; Tatar 
sin ‘you’; Bashkir hin ‘you’; Karaim sin ‘you’; Kazakh sen ‘you’; Kirghiz sen 
‘you’; Noghay sen ‘you’; Uzbek sän ‘you’; Uighur sen ‘you’; Tuva sen ‘you’; 
Yakut en ‘you’; Chuvash esé ‘you’. Second person singular possessive 
suffixes/personal markers: Turkish -s/n; Kazakh -s/y; Kirghiz -sly; Uzbek -sdn. 
Cf. Johanson—Csató 1998; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1237—1238. 
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16.11. Second person *ni (~ *ne) and/or *na (~ *na) (Greenberg: §6. Second- 
Person N) 


While the evidence for this stem in Eurasiatic is not plentiful, it is found in other 
Nostratic languages. However, the evidence is somewhat controversial, especially 
in Afrasian, where it is found only in Omotic. Nonetheless, the evidence is 
compelling enough to make it seem likely that this stem should be reconstructed for 
Proto-Nostratic. The vowel is difficult to reconstruct — Afrasian and Dravidian 
point to original *zi (~ *ne), while Altaic points to *na instead. 


A. Afrasian: Interestingly, this stem exists in Omotic (cf. Zayse second singular 
[subject] né[j] ‘you’, bound form -n; Bench / Gimira [subject] nen’ ‘you’, 
[oblique] ni^; Yemsa / Janjero ne ‘you’; etc.). Bender (2000:196) reconstructs a 
Proto-Omotic second person singular independent personal pronoun *ne ‘you’. 
Bender (2000:197) implies, however, that there may have been a reversal of the 
Afrasian *n (first person) ~ *t (second person) pattern to *f (first person) ~ *n 
(second person) in Omotic. But note the patterning in Elamite (below). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: The possessive pronouns of the second series, or the 
possessive pronouns proper in Achaemenid Elamite were: (1st person sg.) -ta, 
(2nd person sg.) -ni, (3rd person sg.) -e (cf. Khacikjan 1998:26—27). Middle 
Elamite second person singular personal pronoun (nom. sg.) ni ~ nu ‘you, thou’ 
(Old Elamite ni), (pl.) num, numi ‘you’. The Proto-Dravidian second person 
pronoun has been reconstructed as (sg.) *nin-, (pl.) *nim- > (a) singular: Tamil 
ni ‘you’; Malayalam nī ‘you’ (obl. nin(n)-); Kota ni: ‘you’; Toda ni: ‘you’; 
Kannada nim, nin(u) ‘you’; Kodagu ni-ni/ni- ‘you’; Telugu nivu ‘you’; Kolami 
niv ‘you’; Naikri niv ‘you’; Konda nin ‘you’; Kuwi nini ‘you’; Kurux nin 
‘you’; Malto nin ‘you’; Brahui ni ‘you’; (b) plural: Tamil nim, nir, niyir, nivir, 
ninkal ‘you’; Malayalam ninnal ‘you’; Kota nim ‘you’; Toda nim ‘you’; 
Kannada nim, nivu, ningal ‘you’; Kodagu nigga ‘you’; Kolami nir ‘you’; 
Naikri nir ‘you’; Kurux nim ‘you’; Malto nim ‘you’; Brahui num ‘you’ (cf. 
Krishnamurti 2003:249—252; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:327, no. 3684, and 
328, no. 3688). McAlpin (1981:114—115) reconstructs Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian second person singular independent personal pronoun *ni ‘you, 
thou’, possessive clitic *-ni. For the second person plural, he reconstructs 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *nim. 

C. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:76—77) notes that there is some evidence for a 
second person personal pronoun n- in Uralic, especially in Ob-Ugric. However, 
as he rightly points out, this evidence is extremely controversial and has been 
variously explained by specialists. As noted by Marcantonio (2002:226): 
*....the Possessive endings of the 2nd Singular in Vogul and Ostyak differ, yet 
again, from those of Hungarian and other U[ralic] languages; in fact, Vogul 
and Ostyak have the ending -(V)n and not -t as reconstructed for P[roto]- 
U[ralic]. Compare Hun[garian] Aáz-a-d vs Finn[ish] talo-si ‘your house’ vs 
Vog[ul] ula-n *bow-your' (Keresztes 1998: 411). Several connections have 
been proposed for -(V)n (compare for example Sinor 1988: 733; Hajdú 1966: 
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132-3). Among these connections, one may consider that of the formant -n- in 
P[roto]-Samoyed. As Janhunen puts it (1998: 471): 


From the Proto-Uralic point of view, one of the most interesting features is 
that the second-person singular predicative ending seems to have been -n 
in proto-Samoyedic, as opposed to *-/ in most sub-branches of Finno- 
Ugric. 


According to Collinder (1965a: 134), there might have been two words to 
indicate ‘you’: *-t and *-n; ...” 

D. Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:959) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *na 
‘thou’ on the basis of: (a) Proto-Turkic *-7 an ending of the second person > 
Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) -y; Karakhanide Turkic -y; Turkish -n; 
Gagauz -n; Azerbaijani -n; Turkmenian -7; Uzbek -7; Uighur -7; Karaim -n, -y; 
Tatar -7; Bashkir -y; Kirghiz -7; Kazakh -y; Noghay -y; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
-j; Tuva -y; Chuvash -n; Yakut -y; (b) Proto-Japanese *na ‘thou’ > Old 
Japanese na ‘thou’; (c) Proto-Korean *na ‘thou’ > Middle Korean na ‘thou’ > 
Modern Korean ne ‘thou’ (cf. Sohn 1999:207). They note: “Velarization in 
Turkic is not quite clear and probably secondary (perhaps a fusion with the 
attributive *-k‘i). The root is widely used only in the Kor[ean]-J[apanese] area, 
and its original function (to judge from the O[ld] J[apanese] opposition of si 
and na) was probably limited to the oblique stem of the suppletive 2nd p[erson] 
paradigm." 


16.12. Pronominal stem of unclear deictic function *-gi (~ *-ge) (Greenberg: $7. 
Pronoun Base GE) 


A. Kartvelian: This element occurs in Kartvelian: cf. Old Georgian demonstrative 
stems ege ‘that’ and igi ‘that yonder’ (cf. Fáhnrich 1994:72), which are to be 
analyzed as e+ge and i+gi respectively. Cf. also Klimov 1998:24; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:73; Fahnrich 2007:92. 

B. Indo-European: Within Indo-European, the only evidence for *2e-g^ó-m, with 
-g^-, comes from Indo-Iranian (and perhaps Slavic). Elsewhere, the evidence 
from the daughter languages points to earlier *?e-k’d-m (Greek, Latin, 
Germanic) or even *2e-K^ó-m (Lithuanian and Armenian). What this implies is 
that there were multiple pronominal elements involved (at least in Indo- 
European), not just *-g^-. Thus, the basic pronominal stem was *?e-, to which 
various elements were added: *2e-g^o---m, *Pe-+k’d+-m, *2e-+k6+-m. This 
stem appears to be a late formation within Indo-European, though it is found in 
Anatolian (cf. Hittite ú-uk, u-ga, u-ug-ga ‘I’, with analogical u-). It should be 
noted that the same *-g^- element may occur in the dative singular in Sanskrit 
máhya(m) ‘to me’ and Italic (Latin mihi; Umbrian mehe) < *me-g^- (cf. Burrow 
1973:263—264; Poultney 1959:65, §48a, and 108, §107a; Palmer 1954:254; 
Kapović 2017c:82), though some Indo-Europeanists take these forms to be a 
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reflex of Proto-Indo-European *me-b^- instead (cf., for example, Szemerényi 
1996:214—215; Sihler 1995:377—378). Finally, *g4e- may be preserved as an 
independent pronominal stem in Latin hic, haec, hdc ‘this, this one here’ (cf. 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:293; Sihler 1995:393 *ghi-, *gho-/*gheH,-; Buck 1933: 
225; Palmer 1954:255—256) and may also appear in the following particles: 
Sanskrit hi ‘for, because, on account of’, Aa particle used to emphasize a 
preceding word, gha particle used to lay stress on a word: ‘at least, surely, 
verily, indeed, especially’; Avestan zr; Greek -y1. Cf. Pokorny 1959:417—418. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: This pronominal element appears as -y- in Chukchi in 
the first person singular independent personal pronoun ya-m ‘T’ (in predication: 
-iyam ~ -eyam) and the second person singular independent personal pronoun 
ya-t ‘yov’ (in predication: -iyat ~ -eyat) (cf. also Fortescue 2005:142—143 and 
146—147). While Greenberg attaches a great deal of importance to the parallel 
between Indo-European and Chukchi (with suggestions of remnants in Uralic as 
well), it appears to me that we are dealing here with independent developments 
and not an inherited feature. To be sure, the same principles were at work in each 
branch, and I agree totally with Greenberg’s (2000:81) analysis of the Indo- 
European form into three parts: *?e+g’d+-m (Greenberg writes *e-+ghe ~ 
ghat+-m). I base the conclusion that we are dealing here with independent 
developments in each branch on the fact that three different forms must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, not just one: (1) *?etg'd+-m, (2) 
*Je-k'o*-m, and (3) *2e-k'ó--m (in traditional transcription: *e-ghd-m, 
*e-G0-m, and *e-ko-m) and that, unlike Indo-European, this pronominal 
element occurs in both the first and second person forms in Chukchi. 


16.13. Deictic particle (A) *?a- (~ *?2-) (distant), (B) *?i- (~ *?e-) (proximate), 
and (C) *?u- (~ *20o-) (intermediate) (Greenberg: $8. Third-Person I ~ E and 
$9. Demonstrative A ~ E; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:257—258, no. 121, 
*?g demonstrative pronoun indicating distant object: ‘that’, 1:270—272, no. 
134, *2j/(7)*?e demonstrative pronoun indicating nearby object: ‘this’; 
Nafiqoff 2003:42, 46—47, and 49—50 *?i/(?)*?e; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
751, *ha deictic pronominal particle [‘ille’, distal deixis], no. 753, *Afe] 
‘this’, no. 754, */h/i ‘iste’ [or ‘hic’], no. 755, */h/u ‘iste’) 


Greenberg (2000:81) notes that the Common Eurasiatic third person singular 
pronoun *j- ~ *e- originates from a near demonstrative. He also notes (2000:87) 
that *a- is a far demonstrative that alternates with *e-. Greenberg does not posit an 
intermediate demonstrative. The Dravidian and Southern Cushitic material supports 
Greenberg’s findings on the proximate and distant demonstrative stems and adds 
evidence for an intermediate demonstrative. In Kartvelian, the distal distribution has 
been reversed: here, *;- is the distant stem, and *a- is the proximate stem. 


A. Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:50) reconstructs the 
following suffixes: (a) *-i nearness marker, (b) *-a farness marker, (c) *-o 
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marker of reference (indefinite distance): (a) Iraqw -i in wi/ri/ti ‘this’ (m./f.); 
Burunge -i in Ki/ti ‘this’ (m./f.), -i- in ti?i ‘here’; Alagwa -i in wi/ti ‘this’ (m./f.); 
Ma'a i- in ila?i ‘this direction’, i?i ‘here’; (b) Iraqw -a in qa ‘that’, da ‘that 
aforementioned’; Burunge -a in ka?a/ta?a ‘that’ (m./f.), ta?i ‘there’; Ma'a -a in 
twa?i ‘there’; (c) Iraqw -o in wo/ro/to ‘this being talked about’ (m./f./n.); 
Alagwa -o in qo ‘that’; K’ wadza -o in -uko masculine gender marker, -eto, -ito 
feminine gender marker. 

Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian (a) *a@ distant demonstrative stem (cf. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:1—3, no. 1; Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *aH ‘that’), 
(b) *7 proximate demonstrative stem (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:38—40, no. 
410; Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *iH ‘this’), and (c) *i intermediate 
demonstrative stem (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 391 *uH ‘yonder, 
not too distant’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:54— 55, no. 557). Krishnamurti 
derives these stems from deictic bases and notes that they carry gender and 
number and are inflected for case. Finally, he notes that time (‘now, then, 
when’) and place (‘here, there, where’) adverbs are also derived from these 
deictic bases. Similar usage is found in other Nostratic languages. Examples 
(this is but a small sampling): (a) Tamil a demonstrative base expressing the 
remoter person or thing; prefixed to nouns to express remoteness; Malayalam 
a, à ‘that, yonder’; Kota a- distant from the speaker in space or time; Toda a- 
distant from speaker in space or time; Kannada a- remote demonstrative base; 
Kui a- ‘that over there’; Kuwi (adj.) à ‘that most remote’; Kurux a- ‘that most 
remote’; (b) Tamil i demonstrative base expressing the nearer or proximate 
person or thing; prefixed to nouns to express nearness; Malayalam i, 7 ‘this’; 
Kota i- demonstrative base expressing nearness to the speaker; Manda 7 ‘this’; 
Toda i- demonstrative base expressing nearness to the speaker; Kannada i- 
proximate demonstrative base; (c) Tamil u demonstrative base expressing a 
person, place, or thing occupying an intermediate position, neither far nor near, 
and meaning yonder or occupying a position near the person or persons spoken 
to; demonstrative particle before nouns expressing intermediate position or 
position near the person or persons spoken to; Kannada u- base indicating 
intermediate place, quantity, or time; Kuwi ài (adj.) ‘that’ (intermediate). 
Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *i- deictic stem (distant) (cf. Klimov 1964:99 and 
1998:80), *a- demonstrative stem (proximate) (cf. Klimov 1964:41 and 
1998:2), *e- pronominal element (cf. Klimov 1964:77 and 1998:45). Extended 
forms: *e-g- pronominal stem (cf. Georgian e-g ‘this; it, he, she’; Svan [e-3-]); 
*e-§- pronominal stem (cf. Georgian ese ‘so’; Mingrelian esi ‘so’; Laz ese ‘so, 
there’; Svan es ‘so’); *i-š- deictic element (cf. Georgian is- ‘that, he’; 
Mingrelian [is-] in adverbs such as is-o, vis-o ‘there’; Laz [(h)is-] in (h)is-o 
‘this way, over there’); *a-ma- ‘that, this’ (cf. Georgian ama- ~ am- ‘that, this’; 
Mingrelian amu- ‘that, this’; Laz (h)amu- ‘that, this’; Svan am/(a)- ‘that, this’); 
*q-$- deictic stem (cf. Georgian ase ‘so’; Mingrelian [as-] in aso ‘here’ and 
as(i) ‘so’; Laz [(h)as-] in (h)aso ‘so’; Svan as ‘so’). There appears to have been 
a reversal of the Nostratic pattern *?a- (distant) ~ *2i- (proximate) to *a- 
(proximate) ~ *i- (distant) in Kartvelian. 
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Indo-European: demonstrative stem: *?e-/*?o-, *Pey-/*Poy-/*Pi- (cf. Latin is, 
ea, id ‘he, she, it; this or that person or thing’, idem ‘the same’; Gothic is ‘he’, 
it-a ‘it’; Sanskrit [m.] ay-ám, [f.] iy-ám, [n.] id-ám ‘this’, atra ‘there’, d-tah 
ed ‘it’; Hittite [dat. sg.] e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘to or for him, her, it’; etc.), 
(adverbial particle) *?é-/*?6- ‘near, by, together with’ (cf. Sanskrit d ‘hither, 
near to, towards’; Old High German prefix à-; Old Church Slavic prefix ja-; 
Greek prefixes &- and ò-) (cf. Brugmann 1904:401, no. 6, and 401—402, no. 
10; Szemerényi 1996:206—207; Pokorny 1959:280—281 and 281—286; 
Burrow 1973:276—278; Beekes 1995:203 and 205; Fortson 2004:129—130 
and 2010:134; Watkins 1985:26 and 2000:35—36; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:253). Proto-Indo-European deictic particle *-i meaning ‘here and now’ 
added to verbs to form so-called “primary endings” (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 
1972:4; Lundquist—Yates 2018:2140): athematic singular primary endings: 
first person *-m-i, second person *-s-i, third person *-th-i (cf. Sanskrit -mi, -si, 
-ti; Hittite -mi, -si, -zi [< *-ti]; Greek -m, -ot, -t1; Lithuanian -mi, -si, -ti; etc.). 
Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic *e- demonstrative particle > Finnish e- in että 
‘that’; Estonian et ‘that’, egd, iga ‘every’; Mordvin e- in esë (iness.) ‘there’, 
está (elat.) ‘from there’, est'a ‘so’, est'amo ‘such’, ete ‘this’, ese ‘that, that 
one’, embe ‘if, when, after’; Zyrian / Komi e- in esy ‘this, that’; Hungarian ez 
‘this’, itt ‘here’, innen ‘from here’, ide ‘hither’, igy ‘so’, ilyen ‘such’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets eke, eko ‘this, this here’, eo? ‘hither’ (cf. Collinder 1955:9 
and 1977:31; Rédei 1986—1988:67—68; Décsy 1990:98 *e ‘this’). Yukaghir 
a- distant demonstrative (cf. [Northern / Tundra] a-n ‘that’, contrasting with ten 
‘this’) (cf. Greenberg 2000:89; Nikolaeva 2006:104 and 428). 
Altaic: Proto-Altaic *i- deictic stem > (a) Proto-Tungus *; third person deictic 
stem > Manchu i ‘he, she’, ineku ‘the same; this’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 7 ‘he, 
she’; Jurchen in ‘he, she’; Solon ini ‘his’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *i-nu- third 
person possessive pronoun > Written Mongolian inu ‘his’ (originally the 
genitive of *i ‘he’, which no longer exists); Khalkha ń ‘his’; Buriat ń ‘his’; 
Kalmyk 7 ‘his’; Moghol ini ~ ni ~ ne ~ i ‘his’; Dagur in ‘he; this, that’; (c) 
Proto-Turkic *i-na- ‘that’ > Turkmenian ina-ru ‘that’; Tuva inda ‘there’, indiy 
‘such’ (cf. Róna-Tas 1998:74). Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:577. 

Proto-Altaic *e ‘this’ (deictic stem) > (a) Proto-Tungus *e ‘this’ > Evenki 
er, eri ‘this’; Lamut / Even er ‘this’; Negidal ey ‘this’; Manchu ere ‘this’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) era this’; Jurchen e(r)se ‘this’; Ulch ey ‘this’; Orok eri 
‘this’; Nanay / Gold ei ‘this’; Oroch ei ‘this’; Udihe eyi ‘this’; Solon er ‘this’; 
(b) Proto-Mongolian *e-ne ‘this’ (pl. *e-de ‘these’) > Written Mongolian ene 
‘this’ (pl. ede); Khalkha ene ‘this’; Buriat ene ‘this’; Kalmyk ena ‘this’; Ordos 
ene ‘this’ (pl. ede); Moghol end ‘this’; Dagur ene ‘this’; Monguor ne ‘this’ (cf. 
Poppe 1955:47, 52, 55, 164, 214—215, 225, and 226). Cf. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:447. 

Proto-Altaic *a- ‘that’ (deictic stem) > Proto-Turkic *an- ‘that (oblique 
cases); here’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) (locative) an-ta ‘that’, 
(dative) ay-ar; Karakhanide Turkic (locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) oy-a; 
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Turkmenian ana ‘here’; Karaim (locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) an-ar; Tatar 
(locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) ay-a; Bashkir (locative) an-ta, an-da ‘that’, 
(dative) ay-a; Kirghiz (locative) an-ta ‘that’, (dative) a-(y)a; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) (locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) o-(y)o; Tuva (locative) in-da ‘that’, 
(dative) a(y)-a; Chuvash (locative) on-da ‘that’, (dative) »"n-a; Yakut ana-ra 
‘here’. Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:447. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
include the Turkic (and Japanese) forms under Proto-Altaic *e. However, the 
difference in both form and meaning indicate that two separate stems are 
involved here. Róna-Tas (1998:74) notes: “Proto-Turkic may nevertheless have 
had a pronoun for the third person, possibly *a(n)-, since the oblique stem of o/ 
is an-; cf. Chuvash un-. The fact that Chuvash has a 3p. sg. -é < *-i in certain 
conjugations shows that Proto-Turkic had a third-person singular pronoun *i- 
or *in-. It developed into a suffix [in Chuvash], but disappeared in other Turkic 
languages. Note that Proto-Mongolian had 3p. sg. *in- and 3p. pl. *an-." 
Proto-Altaic *o ‘this, that’ (deictic particle) > (a) Proto-Tungus *u- ‘this, 
that’? > Manchu u-ba ‘here, this place; this’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) eva ‘this’; 
Udihe u-ti ‘that’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *on- ‘other, different > Written 
Mongolian oncuyui ‘peculiar, unusual; specific; separate; special, particular, 
different; remote, isolated (of place or area); strange’, ondu ‘other, another; 
different(ly); apart, separately’; Khalkha ondo ‘other, different’; Buriat ondo 
‘other, different’; Ordos ondon ‘other, different’; Dagur enčü ‘other’; (c) Proto- 
Turkic *o(l)- ‘that? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) o-/ ‘that’; Karakhanide Turkic 
0-1 ‘that’; Turkish o ‘that’; Gagauz o ‘that’; Azerbaijani o ‘that’; Turkmenian ol 
‘that’; Uzbek u ‘that’; Uighur u ‘that’; Karaim o ‘that’; Tatar u-/ ‘that’; Bashkir 
o-So, u ‘that’; Kirghiz o-šo ‘that’; Kazakh o-/ ‘that’; Noghay o-/ ‘that’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) o-/ ‘that’; Tuva ol ‘that’; Chuvash ve"-/ ‘that’; Yakut ol ‘that’ 
(cf. Róna-Tas 1998:74). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1040. 
Gilyak / Nivkh: Distant demonstrative (Amur) a-d' ‘that, even more distant 
from the speaker but visible' (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26; Greenberg 2000:91). 
Etruscan: i- in i-ca ‘this’, i-n, i-nc ‘it’ (inanimate), i-ta ‘this’ (cf. Bonfante— 
Bonfante 2002:91, 92, and 93). 


Sumerian: Adverbial particle e ‘hither, here’. 


16.14. Deictic particle (A) *kia- (~ *křa-) (proximate), (B) *křu- (~ *k'o-) 


(distant), and (C) *k*i- (~ *K^e-) (intermediate) (Greenberg: $10. 
Demonstrative KU; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 982, *K[ü] demonstrative 
pronoun [animate ?]) 


The evidence from all of the Nostratic daughter languages seems to point to the 
existence of at least two, possibly three, stems here: (A) *křa- (~ *Kho-) 
(proximate), (B) *&^u- (~ *k^o-) (distant), and (?) (C) *&^i- (~ *khe-) (intermediate). 
Greenberg (2000:91), however, considers *ku to have been a near demonstrative. 
Indeed, there appears to have been some confusion between these stems in the 
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various daughter languages, which makes it difficult to determine which degree of 
distance is to be assigned to which stem. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *ka- ~ *ki- ~ *ku- demonstrative pronoun stem: 
Semitic: Aramaic -y (< *-k) in déy ‘that’; Arabic -k in daka, Oalika ‘that’; 
Mehri -k in dak ‘that’; Geez / Ethiopic -(k)ku an element expressing distance as 
in zakku ‘that’; Gurage ka ‘that’, (Chaha) kam in kamakam ‘such and such’, -x 
(< *-k) in zax ‘that’; Amharic -A (< *-K) in zih ‘this’. Cf. Leslau 1979:331, 343 
and 1987:271, 635; Barth 1913:80—83; Brockelmann 1908.1:318 and I:323— 
324. Highland East Cushitic: Burji (m. sg.) kú ‘this’, (m./f. sg./pl.) káaci ‘that, 
those’, (m./f. pl.) ci ‘these’; Gedeo / Darasa (m. sg./pl.) kunni ‘this, these’, (m. 
sg./pl.) ikki ‘that, those’; Hadiyya (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) ku(K) ‘this, these’, (m. 
sg./pl., f. pl.) o(k) ‘that, those’; Kambata (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) ku ‘this, these’; 
Sidamo (m. sg.) kuni ‘this’, (m. sg., m./f. pl.) kuu?u ‘that, those’, (m. pl.) kuni, 
kuri ‘these’. Cf. Sasse 1982:111; Hudson 1976:255—256 and 1989:150—151, 
153. Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) near demonstratives: (subject) kun(i), (base) 
kana ‘this’. Proto-Southern Cushitic (m.) *?uukaa ‘this’, (m. bound) *kaa 
‘this’ > Iraqw ka ‘this’ (neuter ?); Burunge (m.) ki ‘this’, (m.) ka?a ‘that’; 
K’wadza -(u)ko masculine gender marker’; Asa -(u)k, -ok masculine gender 
marker; Ma'a ka ‘this’; Dahalo ?uukwa ‘this’. Cf. Ehret 1980:296. Omotic: 
Aari unaffixed 3rd person pronominal stems (m. sg.) kí, (f. sg.) kó, (m./f. pl.) ké 
and the deictic determiner kooné ~ kooná ‘this, that; these, those’. This stem 
may also occur in the Ongota third person singular pronoun stem (m.) ki ‘he’, 
(f.) ko ‘she’ and third person plural pronoun (focal) ki?i-ta ‘they’ and the 
subject and object clitic ķi?i ‘they’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:49, 55, and 59). Ehret 
(1995:194, no. 309) reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *kaa ‘this’ (demonstrative). 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian pronoun stem *-k-: Georgian [-k-]; Mingrelian 
[-A-]; Laz [-k-]. In the modern Kartvelian languages, this stem is found only in 
historical derivatives (cf. Klimov 1998:211). 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European near demonstrative *ke-/*kio-, *kh(e)i-, 
*kh(i)yo- ‘this’, adverbial particle *k’e- ‘here’ > Hittite (nom. sg.) ka-a-as, 
(nom.-acc. sg. neuter) ki-i ‘this, that’; Palaic ka- ‘this (one)', ki-i-at ‘here’; 
Greek *kg- in Ketvoc ‘that’; Latin ce- in ce-do ‘give here!’, -c(e) in hi-c, si-c, 
illi-c, illü-c, tun-c, nun-c, ec-ce, ci- in cis, citer, citro, citra; Old Irish cé in bith 
cé ‘this world’; Gothic hér ‘here, hither’, hi- pronominal stem preserved in the 
adverbial phrases himma daga ‘on this day, today’, fram himma ‘from 
henceforth’, und hina dag ‘to this day’, und hita, und hita nu ‘till now, 
hitherto’ and in hiri ‘come here!’, hidré ‘hither’; Old Icelandic hann ‘he’; Old 
English hé ‘he’, hie ‘they’, hider ‘hither’, hér ‘here’; Lithuanian sis ‘this’; Old 
Church Slavic se ‘this’. (cf. Pokorny 1959:609—610; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
452—454; Mann 1984—1987:606, 617, 619, 620, 621, 622; Watkins 1985:32 
and 2000:43; Brugmann 1904:401, nos. 4 and 5; Lehmann 1986:182 and 182— 
183; Beekes 1995:202 *Ķi- ‘here’; Puhvel 1984— .4:3—12; Meillet 1964:326; 
Fortson 2004:130 and 2010:144; Kloekhorst 2008b:425—427). 
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D. 


E. 


F. 


Altaic: Proto-Altaic *&/o- (~ k-) ‘this’ > (a) Proto-Mongolian *Kü deictic 
particle > Written Mongolian ene kii ‘exactly this’, tere kii ‘exactly that’; 
Khalkha yü, Ordos kü; Dagur ke, ke; (b) Proto-Turkic *kó ‘this’ > Salar ku 
‘this’; Sary-Uighur gu, go ‘this’; Chuvash ko, kov ‘this’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:709 *ko (~ *k'-) ‘this’. Greenberg (2000:92—93) describes “a 
widespread Altaic suffix -ki, with a demonstrative and revitalizing function, 
which may belong here". As evidence, he cites the Turkic suffix -ki used to 
form possessive pronouns. It also occurs after the locative of a noun. Both uses 
are also found in Mongolian (cf. ende-ki ‘being here, belonging to this place"). 
In Tungus, *-ki is suffixed to possessives to substantivize them. The locative 
construction found in Turkic and Mongolian appears to be absent from Tungus, 
however. Greenberg also notes that “occasional forms in ku occur in all 
branches of Altaic". 

Gilyak / Nivkh: (Amur) kud' ‘that, absent in the present situation, formerly 
referred to in the previous discourse’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). 

Etruscan: Note the demonstratives (archaic) ika ‘this’, (later) eca, ca. 


Sumerian: ki ‘there, where’. 
5 


16.15. Deictic particle (A) *tha- (~ *tha-) (proximate), (B) *thu- (~ *tho-) (distant), 


and (C) *tři- (~ *the-) (intermediate) (Greenberg: $11. Demonstrative T; 
Nafiqoff 2003:51 *fa; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2310, *fd demonstrative 
pronoun of non-active [animate] objects [without distance opposition 
(proximate <> intermediate +> distal)]) 


It seems that three separate stems are to be reconstructed here, indicating three 
degrees of distance: (A) *tha- (~ *ta-) (proximate), (B) *t'u- (~ *1^o-) (distant), 
and (C) *fhi- (~ *f^e-) (intermediate). As in (A) *křa- (~ *kta-) (proximate), (B) 
*khy- (~ *kho-) (distant), and (C) *kři- (~ *k’e-) (intermediate), discussed above, 
there appears to have been some confusion between these stems in the various 
daughter languages, which makes it difficult to determine which degree of distance 
is to be assigned to which stem. 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *fa- (~ *tu- ~ *ti-) demonstrative stem > Proto- 
Semitic */d-/*ti- demonstrative stem > Arabic (m.) £i; (f.) tà ‘this’; Tigre (m.) 
tū, (f.) tà ‘this’. Egyptian (f. sg. dem. and def. article) £? ‘this, the’, (f. sg. dem. 
adj.) tn ‘this’; Coptic t- [T-], te- [re-] feminine singular definite article. Berber: 
Tuareg ta feminine singular demonstrative stem: ‘this one’ (pl. ti). Proto-East 
Cushitic *ta, (subj.) *tu/*ti feminine demonstrative pronoun stem > Burji (dem. 
f.) ta, (subj.) ci ‘this’; Somali (dem. f.) ta, (subj.) tu; Rendille ti feminine 
gender marker and connector; Oromo / Galla ta-, (subj.) tu-; Sidamo -ta, (subj.) 
-ti feminine article; Kambata (f. acc. sg. dem. det.) ta ‘this’; Hadiyya (f. acc. sg. 
dem. det.) ta ‘this’. Proto-Southern Cushitic (f. bound dem. stem) *fa ‘this, 
that’ > Burunge fi ‘this’, ta?a (f.) ‘that’; Iraqw ti ‘this’; K’ wadza -(i)to, -(e)to 
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feminine gender marker; Asa -(i)t(o), -(e)t(o) feminine gender marker; Ma'a 
-eta suffix on feminine nouns; Dahalo tá- in td? ini (f.) ‘they’. 

Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian */dn- reflexive pronoun singular, *tám- reflexive 
pronoun plural > Tamil tan ‘oneself? (obl. tan-; before vowels tann-), tam (obl. 
tam-; before vowels tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Malayalam tan ‘self, 
oneself’, tam (obl. tam-, tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kota ta'n ‘oneself’, 
tam (obl. tam-) ‘themselves’; Toda to'n ‘oneself’, tam (obl. tam-) 
‘themselves’; Kannada tan ‘he, she, it’ (in the reflexive or reciprocal sense), 
tam (obl. tam-), tavu (obl. tav-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kodagu ta-ni ‘oneself’, 
tanga (obl. tanga-) ‘themselves’; Telugu tanu ‘oneself; he or himself; she or 
herself’, tamu (obl. tam-, tamm-), tamaru, taru ‘they, themselves; you’; Naikri 
tam ‘they, themselves’; Parji tan ‘self, oneself’, tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, 
themselves’; Gadba (Ollari) tan (obl. tan-) ‘self, oneself, tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, 
themselves’; Pengo tan ‘he, himself’; Kurux tan reflexive pronoun of the third 
person: ‘himself’, tam- (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; Malto tan, tani ‘himself, 
herself, itself, tam, tami (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; Brahui fen ‘self, 
myself, thyself, himself, ourselves, etc.’ Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:252—253; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:275, no. 3162, and 278, no. 3196. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European */^o- ‘that’, also *f^yo- (< *fhi-o-) > 
Sanskrit tád ‘this, that’; Greek 16 ‘this, that’; Gothic pata ‘that’; Old Icelandic 
pat ‘that, it; Old English pat ‘that’; Lithuanian tas ‘this, that’; Tocharian A 
tdm ‘this’, B te ‘this one, it’; Hieroglyphic Luwian tas ‘this’; Hittite ta sentence 
connective. This stem is joined in a suppletive alternation with *so- ‘this’. It is 
also used as a third person verb ending (primary) *-/^i, (secondary) *-i^ > 
Hittite (primary) -zi (« *-ti), (secondary) -t; Sanskrit (primary) -ti, (secondary) 
-t, Avestan (primary) -ti, (secondary) -t; Greek (primary) -t1; Gothic (primary) 
-b; Latin (primary/secondary) -t; Lithuanian (primary) -¢i; Russian Church 
Slavic (primary) -te. Cf. Pokorny 1959:1086—1087; Burrow 1973:269—272 
and 306—311; Brugmann 1904:399—401 and 590—591; Beekes 1995:202 
and 232; Szemerényi 1996:204—206 and 233—235; Meillet 1964:228 and 
326; Fortson 2004:129—130 and 2010:144. 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic (demonstrative pronoun stem) *fa/*td ‘this’ > 
Finnish tämä/tä- ‘this’; (?) Estonian tema, temd ‘he, she, it’; Lapp / Saami dat 
~ da- ‘this’, deiké (« *dekki) ‘hither’; Mordvin (Erza) te, (Moksha) te ‘this’, 
(Erza) tesé, (Moksha) t'asa ‘here’, (Erza) tite, teke, (Moksha) tite, t'aka ‘(just) 
this’; Cheremis / Mari (West) ti, (East) ta, to ‘this’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt ta 
‘this’; (?) Zyrian / Komi ta ‘this’; Vogul / Mansi te, ti, ta ‘this’, tet, tit, tat 
‘here’; Ostyak / Xanty temi, tə- ‘this’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tam? ‘this’, 
(pl.) teew? ‘these’; Selkup Samoyed tam, tau, tap ‘this’, teda? ‘now’, tii, tega, 
teka ‘hither’; Kamassian teeji ‘hither’. Cf. Rédei 1986—1988:505 *ta; 
Collinder 1955:62 and 1977:79; Décsy 1990:108 *ta/*td ‘that, this". Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) fig ‘this’, ti: ‘here’, ti:-ta: ‘here and there’. Proto-Uralic 
(demonstrative pronoun stem) *fo- ‘that’ > Finnish tuo ‘that, yonder’; Lapp / 
Saami duot- ~ duo- ‘that (one) over there, that ... over there, that’; Mordvin 
tona, to- ‘that’; Cheremis / Mari (East) tu ‘that’; Vogul / Mansi fon, to- ‘that’; 
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Votyak / Udmurt tu ‘that’; Zyrian / Komi ty ‘that’; Ostyak / Xanty tomi, tomi, 
tom, to- ‘that’; Hungarian tova ‘away’, túl ‘beyond, on the further side; 
exceedingly, too’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets taaky ‘that, yonder’, taaj ‘there’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tohonoo ‘that (one) there’; Selkup Samoyed fo ‘this’. 
Cf. Collinder 1955:64, 1965:146, and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:526—528 
*to; Décsy 1990:109 *to ‘those’; Joki 1973:330—331; Raun 1988b:562. Ob- 
Ugric and Samoyed third person singular possessive suffix *-t. Cf. also 
Abondolo 1998a:25. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tay ‘that’, tada ‘there’, ta:t 
‘so, then’, tude- ‘he, she, it’ (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:423—424 and 438). 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *t/a (*the) ‘that’ > (a) Proto-Tungus */a- ‘that? > Manchu 
tere ‘that’; Solon tari ‘that’; Evenki tar, tari ‘that’; Lamut / Even tar ‘that’; 
Negidal tay ‘that’; Orok tari ‘that’; Nanay / Gold taya ‘that’; Udihe tei, teyi 
‘that’; Oroch fi, tei ‘that’; Solon taya, tari ‘that’; (b) Proto-Mongolian (sg.) *te, 
*te-r-e ‘that’ > Written Mongolian (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Dagur 
(sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Moghol të ‘that’; Ordos (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) 
tede ‘those’; Khalkha (sg.) tera ‘that’, (pl.) tédda ‘those’; Monguor (sg.) te 
‘that’; Moghol (sg.) te ‘that’; Buriat (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’ (cf. 
Poppe 1955:225, 226, 227, and 228); (c) Proto-Turkic *ti(kii)- ‘that’ > Gagauz 
te bu ‘this here’, te o ‘that there’; Tatar tégé ‘that’; Kirghiz tigi ‘that’; Kazakh 
(dialectal) tigi ‘that’; Yakut i-ti ‘that’ (pl. itiler ‘those’). Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1389 *t'a (*t'e) ‘that’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh: (Amur) tyd’ ‘this, the nearest to the speaker, visible and 
available in the present situation’, tuys ‘so much (persons or objects close to 
the speaker)' (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). 

Etruscan: Note the demonstratives ita, ta ‘this’ and the adverb ĝar ‘there, 
thither’. 


16.16. Deictic particle *sa- (~ *52-) ‘this one here, that one there’ (Greenberg: §12. 


Demon-strative S; Nafiqoff 2003:53 *sV) 


Afrasian: Chadic: Ngizim near demonstrative pronoun sáu ‘this one’, sáu ... 
sáu ‘this one ... that one’; Hausa sa ‘his, him’. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *-5- pronoun stem > Georgian [-s-]; Mingrelian 
[-5-]; Laz [-s-]; Svan [-s-]. Cf. Klimov 1964:173 and 1998:178; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:310—311; Fahnrich 2007:378. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *so-, (f.) *seA [*saA] (> *sa), also *syo- 
(< *si-o-), demonstrative pronoun stem: ‘this, that’ > Sanskrit sd-h, (f. sg.) sa 
(also si), sya-h demonstrative pronoun; Avestan ha- demonstrative pronoun 
stem; Greek 6, (f. sg.) 7 demonstrative pronoun and definite article; Old Latin 
(m. sg.) sum ‘him’, (f. sg.) sam ‘her’, (m. pl.) sds, (f. pl.) sas ‘them’; Gothic sa, 
(f.) so ‘this, that; he, she’; Old Icelandic sa, sú ‘that’; Old English se ‘that one, 
he’, (f.) seo ‘she’; Old High German si, si ‘she’; Tocharian A (m.) sa-, (f.) sa-, 
B (m.) se(-), (£.) sa(-) demonstrative pronoun; Hittite sa connective particle, -še 
third person singular enclitic pronoun. Cf. Pokorny 1959:978—979; Walde 
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1927—1932.11:509; Mann 1984—1987:1137 *si- (*stm) ‘he, she, it’, 1142— 
1143 *sia (*sia) ‘she, i, 1143—1144 *sios, *sia ‘he; she; this, it’, 1250 *sos, 
(£) *sa ‘this; he, she’; Watkins 1985:62 and 2000:81; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:384 and 1995.1:336. (?) Proto-Indo-European *-s- in (m.) *?ey-s-os, (f.) 
*Pey-s-eA [-aA] (> -à), *?ey-s-yos compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’ > 
Sanskrit esd-h (f. esd) ‘this’; Avestan aésa- (f. aēšā) ‘this’; Oscan eiseis ‘he’; 
Umbrian erec, erek, ere, erek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- element could be 
from the Proto-Nostratic third person anaphoric stem *si- (~ *se-) instead (see 
below). Cf. Pokorny 1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.1:96—98; Mann 
1984—1987:235 *eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:129. This stem is joined in a suppletive alternation with */^o- 
‘that’ (cf. Watkins 1998:66). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s/d/ ‘he, she, it? > Finnish hän (< *sdn) ‘he, she’; 
Lapp / Saami son ‘he, she’; Mordvin son ‘he, she’; Votyak / Udmurt so ‘that, 
yonder; he, she, it’; Zyrian / Komi sy ‘he, she, it’, sija ‘he, she, it; that, yonder’; 
Vogul / Mansi täu ‘he, she’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) jdh ‘he, she’; 
Hungarian 6 ‘he, she, it. Cf. Collinder 1955:80—81 and 1977:97; Rédei 
1986—1988:453—454; Décsy 1990:107; Hajdú 1972:40 Proto-Uralic *se; 
Abondolo 1998a:25. 


Sumerian: Se deictic element, exact meaning unknown. Se is translated by the 
Akkadian demonstrative pronoun animmami. Cf. Thomsen 1987:81. 


16.17. Anaphoric pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) (Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2006, *sE 


‘he/she’; Greenberg: §12. Demonstrative S) 


This is an old anaphoric pronoun distinct from Proto-Nostratic *ša- (~ *sSa-) ‘this 
one here’. 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *si- third person pronoun stem, *-s(i) third person 
suffix > Egyptian -s, -sy third person singular suffix; dependent pronouns: sw 
‘he, him, it’, sy ‘she, her, it’, sn ‘they, them’, st old form of the dependent 
pronoun third singular feminine, which has been specialized for certain 
particular uses, mainly in place of the third plural ‘they, them’ or of the neuter 
‘it’. Cf. Gardiner 1957:45, 843, 46, §44, and 98, §124; Hannig 1995:647, 674, 
712, and 777; Faulkner 1962:205, 211, 215, 230, and 252. Berber: Tamazight 
third person indirect pronouns: (singular after preposition and possessive with 
kinship) s, as, (possessive sg.) -nnas or ns; (m. pl.) san, -san, asan, (f. pl.) sant, 
-sant, asant, (possessive m. pl.) -nsan, (possessive f. pl.) -nsant. Cf. Penchoen 
1973:26—27. Chadic: Ngizim demonstratives (previous reference): (deictic 
predicator) sana ‘here/there (it) is, here/there they are (pointing out or 
offering)’, (pronoun) sani ‘this one, that one; this, that (thing or event being 
pointed out or in question)’; Hausa sii ‘he’, (direct object) si ‘him’. Proto-East 
Cushitic *?u-s-uu ‘he’ > Burji is-i third singular masculine personal pronoun 
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abs. (= obj.) ‘him’; Gedeo / Darasa isi third singular masculine nominative 
pronoun ‘he’; Kambata isi third singular masculine nominative pronoun ‘he’; 
Sidamo isi third singular masculine nominative pronoun ‘he’. Proto-East 
Cushitic *?i-š-ii ‘she’ > Burji is-ée third singular feminine personal pronoun 
abs. (= obj.) ‘her’; Gedeo / Darasa ise third singular feminine nominative 
pronoun ‘she’; Hadiyya isi third singular feminine nominative pronoun ‘she’; 
Kambata ise third singular feminine nominative pronoun ‘she’; Sidamo ise 
third singular feminine nominative pronoun ‘she’. Cf. Sasse 1982:106 and 107; 
Hudson 1989:77 and 132. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata -si third singular 
possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, -se third singular possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’; 
Sidamo -si third singular possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, -se third singular 
possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’. Cf. Hudson 1989:80. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*?i-si- ‘she’ > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-si (bound) ‘her’ > Dahalo ?idi ‘she’, -ði ‘her’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *?u-su- ‘he’ > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-su (bound) ‘his’ > Ma’a -?u in ku-?u ‘his, her, its’; Dahalo 
?udu ‘he’, -ğu ‘his’. Cf. Ehret 1980:290 and 295. Omotic: Zayse bound third 
person singular subject pronouns: (m.) -s, (f.) -is, third person singular 
independent pronouns: (subject m.) ?é-s-/, (subject f.) ?i-s-i, (direct object 
complement m.) ?é-s-a, (direct object complement f.) ?í-s-a, (postpositional 
complement m.) ?é-s-u (-ro), (postpositional complement f.) ?í-s-u(-ro), 
(copular complement m.) ?é-s-te, (copular complement f.) 7/-s-te; Gamo sekki 
‘that, those’, third person singular subject markers (affirmative): (m.) -es, (f.) 
-us. Ehret (1995:156, no. 210) reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *su, *usu ‘they’. 
Elamite: Third singular personal suffix -š (< *-si ?). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *-s verb suffix used to mark the third person 
singular (subjective conjugation) > Georgian -s; Mingrelian -s; Laz -s; Svan -s. 
Cf. Fahnrich 1994:241 and 2007:357—358; Klimov 1964:160; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:292. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *-s third person singular verb ending > 
Hittite Ai-conjugation third singular preterit ending -š (cf. Sturtevant 1951:144, 
§270a; J. Friedrich 1960:76—79); Sanskrit third singular root aorist optative 
ending -s in, for example, bhi-ya-s (cf. Burrow 1973:352); Tocharian A third 
singular verb ending -s (< *-se) in, for example, pälkäş ‘shines’ (cf. Adams 
1988:56, 84.212). According to Watkins (1962), it was this suffix that gave rise 
to the sigmatic aorist in Indo-European. Proto-Indo-European *-s- in (m.) 
*Pey-s-os, (f.) *Pey-s-eA [*2ey-s-aA] (^ *eysa), *Pey-s-yos a compound 
demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’ > Sanskrit esd-h (f. esa) ‘this’; Avestan aésa- (f. 
aesá) ‘this’; Oscan eiseis ‘he’; Umbrian erec, erek, ere, erek, erse ‘he, it’. 
Note: the *-s- element could be from the Proto-Indo-European demonstrative 
stem *so- ‘this, that’ (< Proto-Nostratic *Sa- [~ *sa-] ‘this, that’) instead. Cf. 
Pokorny 1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.1:96—98; Mann 1984—1987: 
235 *eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I: 
129. 
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E  Uralic: Proto-Uralic *-se third singular possessive suffix/third person verb 
suffix (determinative conjugation). Cf. Abondolo 1998a:29; Hajdú 1972:40 and 
43—44; Raun 1988b:564. 

F. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *-(s)i(n) ~ *-(s)i(n) third person possessive suffix > 
Turkish -(s)/(n); Azerbaijani -(s)/; Turkmenian -(s)I; Tatar -(s)E; Kazakh -(s)J; 
Kirghiz -(s)/; Uighur -(s)/. Cf. Johanson—Csató 1998; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1320—1321 *sV (~ *$-) ‘this, that’ (3rd person pronoun). 


16.18. Deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) (not in Greenberg 2000; Nafiqoff 
2003:50—51 *NA; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1I:93—94, no. 332, *NA 
demonstrative pronoun) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic demonstrative stem/deictic particle *na/*-n (cf. 
Akkadian annü ‘this’; Sabaean -n definite article; Hebrew -n deictic element). 
Egyptian (dem. neuter and pl.) n? ‘this, these’, (dem. pronoun) nw ‘this, these’; 
Coptic n- [N-], nen- [NeN-] plural of definite article, nai [Nat] ‘these’, ne [NH] 
‘those’. Berber: Kabyle -nni ‘this, that; these, those’, -inna/-yinna ‘that, those’ 
(a person or thing at a distance but usually within sight). According to Sasse 
(1984:123, fn. 3), there is evidence for the reconstruction of a demonstrative 
stem *n- in East Cushitic: Afar *n-a, Saho *n-i/u. Sasse further notes that this 
stem is attested in combination with k/t demonstratives in Galla / Oromo and 
Saho-Afar. Proto-Agaw *-n- in *?a-n- ‘this’ > Bilin ?ana ‘this’, Pan ‘the’; 
Xamtanga (suffix) (m.) -in ‘that’ (cf. Appleyard 2006: 136). 

B. Kartvelian: Found in verb endings in Kartvelian. Proto-Kartvelian third person 
singular present iterative (subjective conjugation) *-n > Old Georgian -n; 
Mingrelian -n; Laz -n (cf. Klimov 1964:144—145; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:258; Fahnrich 1994:85, 240, and 2007:310—311). Proto-Kartvelian third 
person plural present (subjective conjugation) *-en > Georgian -en, -n; 
Mingrelian -an, -a, -n; Laz -an, -n (cf. Klimov 1964:79; Fahnrich 1994:85, 
240, and 2007: 148—149; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:123). 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *ne-, *no-; *?e-no-, 
*Po-no- > Sanskrit (instr.) anéna, anáya ‘this, these’; Avestan ana- ‘this’; 
Greek évn ‘the last day of the month’; Latin (conj.) enim ‘indeed, truly, 
certainly’; Lithuanian añs, anàs ‘that, that one’; Old Church Slavic on» ‘that, 
he’; Hittite an-ni-is ‘that, yonder’; Armenian na ‘that; he, she, it; him, her’ (cf. 
Brugmann 1904:401; Burrow 1973:277; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:32; Pokorny 
1959:319—321; Walde 1927—1932.1I:336—339; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:51— 
55; Kloekhorst 2008b:173— 174). This stem may occur in the third plural verb 
ending *-n as well. This was later extended by *-/^ to form a new third plural 
ending *-ni^. Later still, this was further extended by a deictic *-i to form the 
so-called “primary” third plural ending *-n/^i (see below for details). 

D. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *nd (~ *ne ~ ? *ni) ‘this; this one’ > Finnish námá/nà- (pl. 
of tümá/tà-) ‘these’, ne/ni- (pl. of se) ‘these, those’, ndim ‘so, like this’, niin 
‘so, thus’; Lapp / Saami navt, na ‘like this, in the same way as this’; Mordvin 
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ne (pl. of te ‘this’ and se ‘that’) ‘these, those’; Zyrian / Komi na, najó ‘she’; 
Selkup Samoyed na ‘that’, nyy ‘thither’ (cf. Collinder 1955:38 and 1977:57; 
Rédei 1986—1988:300—301; Décsy 1990:103). 

E. Altaic: Proto-Tungus third person possessive suffix *-7 (cf. Sinor 1988:725) > 
Evenki -n (-in after consonants); Lamut / Even -n (-an after consonants); Udihe 
-ni; etc. Cf. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968. 


Sumerian: na, ne ‘this’; ane, ene ‘he, she’, -ani (-ni after vowels) ‘his, her’. 


16.19. Deictic particle *#”"a- (~ *f^5-) ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 
(not in Greenberg 2000) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *#a- ‘that over there, that yonder’ > Arabic tamma 
‘there, yonder’, tumma ‘then, thereupon; furthermore, moreover; and again, 
and once more’, tammata ‘there, there is’; Hebrew sam ‘there, thither’; 
Imperial Aramaic tmh ‘there’; Biblical Aramaic tamma ‘there’; Phoenician sm 
‘there’; Ugaritic £m ‘there’. Cf. Klein 1987:664. 

B. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *čřa- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ > (a) 
Proto-Tungus *ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’ > Manchu ča- ‘over there (not 
very far)’: cala ‘over there, on the other side; previously, before’, cargi ‘there, 
over there, that side, beyond; formerly’, casi ‘in that direction, thither, there’; 
Evenki ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Lamut / Even ca- ‘that, further (not 
very far)’; Negidal ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Ulch ca- ‘that, further (not 
very far)’; Orok co- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Nanay / Gold ca- ‘that, further 
(not very far)’; Oroch ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Udihe ca- ‘that, further 
(not very far)’; Solon sã- ‘that, further (not very far)’; (b) Proto-Mongolian 
*ča- ‘that, beyond’ > Mongolian ča- in: cadu, cayadu ‘situated on the other or 
opposite side; beyond’, cayaduki ‘lying opposite, situated on the other side; 
situated beyond’, cayan-a, ciyan-a ‘farther, beyond, behind, yonder’, cayayur 
‘along or on the other side; farther, beyond’, cayanayan ‘a little further or 
beyond’; Khalkha cana ‘that, beyond’; Buriat sã- ‘that, beyond’; Kalmyk ca- 
‘that, beyond’; Ordos cana ‘that, beyond’; Dagur ca-s ‘that, beyond’, casi 
‘thither’; Monguor cacse, tacsa ‘that, beyond’. Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:406 *č'a ‘that, beyond (not very far)’; Poppe 1960:26 and 139; Street 
1974:10 *caga ‘there, further away’. 

C. Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo demonstrative stem *cam- ‘down below, down-slope 
(not visible)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik camna; Central Alaskan Yupik camna; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik samna; Central Siberian Yupik saamna; Sirenik 
samna; Seward Peninsula Inuit samna; North Alaskan Inuit samna; Western 
Canadian Inuit hamna; Eastern Canadian Inuit sanna; Greenlandic Inuit sanna. 
Note: all of the preceding forms are cited in the absolutive singular. Cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:458. 
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16.20. Dual *K"i(-nV) (Greenberg: $14. Dual KI[N]; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1902, 
*dV particle of collectivity [(1in descendant languages) — a marker of 
plurality]; Fortescue 1998:96—123) 


Greenberg (2000:101— 106) reconstructs a Eurasiatic dual marker *KI(N). The 
evidence he adduces for this formant is spotty. Nonetheless, I believe that he may 
ultimately be right. It looks like we are dealing here with an archaic word for the 
number ‘two’, which shows up in Egyptian as ‘other, another’ and which is 
preserved in relic forms here and there in other Nostratic daughter languages as a 
dual formant. 


A. Afrasian: Note Egyptian (m.) ky, ki, kii, (f.) kt (kiti) ‘other, another’; Coptic ke 
[ke] ‘another (one), (the) other (one); other, different’. Cf. Hannig 1995:878— 
879; Gardiner 1957:78, §98, and 597; Vycichl 1984:70; Cerny 1976:51. 

B. Indo-European: Mann (1984—1987:618) posits a Proto-Indo-European *kin-, 
but he does not assign a meaning. He bases this reconstruction on the following 
forms from the daughter languages: Armenian mia-sin ‘together’; Old Church 
Slavic sọ-son» ‘mutual’, pri-sonv ‘akin’. The underlying sense seems to have 
been togetherness or complementarity, which may be derived from an original 
meaning ‘pair, set of two’ or the like. Though speculative, there is nothing 
unreasonable in this proposal. 

At the very end of the discussion of Dual *KI(N), Greenberg (2000:106) 
briefly mentions the Armenian plural ending -&^ (= -k'), which, as he notes, has 
always been enigmatic. I would remove Armenian from this section and put it 
in $18. Plural KU. The Armenian ending -K^ has no known parallels in other 
Indo-European languages and is usually considered to be a development 
specific to Armenian, without clear explanation (cf, for example, Godel 
1975:102, 85.22, and Rüdiger Schmitt 1981:111—112). To be sure, a suffix 
*_kh(o)- is well represented in other Indo-European daughter languages — it is 
found, for instance, in Latin senex ‘old man’, Greek peipag “young man, lad’, 
and Sanskrit sanaká-h ‘old’ —, but it usually does not change the meaning 
except in a few cases where it seems to add a diminutive sense (as in Sanskrit 
putraka-h ‘little son’). Nothing would lead one to think that this ending could 
have been the source of the Armenian plural ending -&^. At the same time, I 
find it hard to believe that a Proto-Eurasiatic plural marker *-k/(V) could have 
been preserved in Armenian and have left absolutely no traces in the other 
Indo-European daughter languages — and yet, there it is! 

C. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:102—103) mentions possible related forms in Uralic: 
Proto-Uralic dual *-ka ~ *-kd + *-n or *-n" (cf. Collinder 1960:302—303; 
Décsy 1990:73). This is identical in form to the plural ending of the personal/ 
possessive inflection. However, we would expect Proto-Uralic *-ki ~ *-ke + 
*-n or *-n", with *-i ~ *-e vocalism, if the Uralic forms had indeed been related 
to the others discussed by Greenberg instead of the vowels reconstructed by 
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Collinder (and others). Therefore, if the traditional reconstruction is correct, the 
inclusion of the Uralic material here is suspect. In fairness, Greenberg 
(2000:102) does propose that “k was originally a dual and was in fact followed 
by a vowel i that was often lost", and Greenberg's case is strengthened by the 
Selkup Samoyed dual marker (used with both nouns and verbs) -qi, -qi 
(Collinder 1960:302 writes -qy). See also Aikio to appear, p. 35. Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) ki ‘two’, kijuod'e ‘twins’ (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:209). 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:103) derives the -gi extension found in the 
Amur first person dual personal pronoun me-gi ‘we two’ from *-ki(n) by 
assuming derivation from *men-gi(n) (or *mey-gi(n)), with *-g- through 
voicing of *-k-. With loss of *-n-, we arrive at the attested form: *men-ki(n) > 
(with voicing of k to g) *men-gi(n) > (with loss of -n-) me-gi ‘we two’. 


. S . Me-en 4 . : 
Sumerian: Of interest here are the forms ki- min ‘two’, ki-2-en-ta ‘twice’, and 


ki-2-sé 


še"? ‘twice’, where the common element ki- resembles both in form and 


meaning the dual form *&i(n) that Greenberg posits for Eurasiatic. 


16.21. Plural *-/^a (Greenberg: $15. Plural T; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2240, *tV a 


postnominal marker [pronoun ?] of plurality [‘together’]; Fortescue 1998: 
96—123) 


Afrasian: A plural marker -ta is found in Cushitic. In Kambata, for instance, the 
most common plural suffix is -ata, as in duunn-ata ‘hills’, (sg. duuna). This 
suffix occurs elsewhere in Highland East Cushitic: cf. the Sidamo plural suffix 
-oota in ballicca *blind one', (pl.) balloota. Also note Galla / Oromo: nama 
‘man’, (pl.) namoota. A plural marker -t (^ -d) also occurs in Omotic (cf. 
Bender 2000:212—213). Ehret (1995:17) notes that "[a] distinct Afroasiatic 
suffix in *£, a nominal plural marker, may be reflected in the Egyptian cases 
where *f indicates a collectivity”. Later, Ehret (1995:27) lists a number of 
nominal suffixes that are most certainly ancient in Afrasian, including “plurals 
in t, probably reconstructible as *-at-, seen in Semitic, Egyptian (as the 
collective *t), Cushitic, and Omotic.” Note also the remarks concerning t- 
plurals in Semitic by Lipinski (1997:241—242): “Some nouns, both masculine 
and feminine, without the -t mark of the feminine in the singular, take the 
‘feminine’ ending in the plural. This phenomenon assumes larger proportions 
in Assyro-Babylonian and especially in North Ethiopic where the ‘feminine’ 
plural ending -at is widely used for masculine nouns. Also the external plural 
in -occ / -ac, used for both genders in South Ethiopic (§31.17) and in some 
Tigre nouns, originates from an ancient *-āti, which was the ending of the 
plural oblique case: the vowel i caused the palatalization of t and was absorbed 
in the palatal. In Assyro-Babylonian, some of the nouns in question are really 
feminine also in the singular, as e.g. abullu(m), ‘city gate’, plur. abullatu(m), or 
eleppu(m), ‘ship’, plur. eleppetu(m). Other nouns however, as e.g. qaqqadu(m), 
‘head’, plur. qaqqadatu(m), or ikkaru, ‘peasant’, plur. ikkaratu(m), are 
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masculine in both numbers. A third group consists of nouns which are 
masculine in the singular, but are treated as feminine in the plural, e.g. 
epinnu(m), ‘plough’, plur. eppinétu(m), or eglu(m), ‘field’, plur. eglétu(m). The 
situation is similar to Ugaritic with nouns like ksu, ‘chair’, or mtb, ‘dwelling’, 
which have the plurals ksát and mtbt. We know at least that ksu is also feminine 
in the singular. In North Ethiopic the ending -at is used instead of the 
masculine plural morpheme -än without influencing the gender of the nouns 
(e.g. Ge'ez may, ‘water’, plur. mayat; Tigrinya sdb, ‘person’, plur. sábat), 
while the morpheme -aàn (831.12) is employed for adjectives and participles 
(e.g. Ge'ez hadis, ‘new’, plur. hadisan), and for a smaller number of 
substantives. In Tigrinya, the plural is -tat after vowels (e.g. gdza ‘house’, plur. 
gdzatat), even when the final vowel has only an auxiliary function ($27.16), as 
in /abbi, ‘heart’, plur. labbatat (831.20). Besides the plural ending -occ 
(831.17), Amharic continues using the Old Ethiopic ending -at, mainly with 
masculine nouns or with nouns unspecified as to gender, e.g. hawaryat, 
‘apostles’, /asanat, ‘languages’, gddamat ‘converts’. The wide use of the 
ending -dat can best be explained by the original function of the morpheme -t- 
forming collective nouns (§30.1). However, a side influence of the Cushitic 
adstratum on Ethiopic should not be excluded, since -t is the most common 
Cushitic marker of the plural, also in Highland East Cushitic.” Plural suffixes 
in *-Vt- are also found in Southern Cushitic (cf. Ehret 1980:54— 55): Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-ata > Iraqw -ta in qarta, plural of gari ‘age-mate’, -t 
adjective plural, K^wadza -ata, Asa -at- in complexes of the form -atVk, 
Dahalo -Vtta; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-etu > K’wadza -etu, Dahalo -ettu; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ofa > Asa -ot- in complexes -otVk, Dahalo -Vtta; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-uta > Asa -ut, Dahalo -Vtta. Finally, Bender 
(2000:214) remarks: “Plural ¢ is not so common: Egyptian and Semitic have it, 
but it is lacking in Berber and Chadic. Cushitic and Omotic both are strong in 
plurals involving n and also ¢.” For example, in Kullo, which is part of 
Northwest Ometo branch of Omotic, plurals are usually formed by adding the 
suffix -(a)tu to the head of the noun phrase, as in: asatu ‘people’ (sg. asa 
‘person’), kanatu ‘dogs’ (sg. kana ‘dog’), naatu ‘boys’ (sg. naa ‘boy’), kutatu 
‘chicken(s)’ (sg. Autu ‘chicken’). 

Kartvelian: Note that a plural marker -£(a) is also found in Kartvelian in the so- 
called “n-plural”; cf. the Old Georgian n-plural case forms for perq-i ‘foot’ (cf. 
Fahnrich 1994:56): 


Nominative perq-n-i 

Ergative perq-t(a) 
Genitive perq-t(a) 
Adessive perq-t(a) 
Dative perq-t(a) 
Instrumental perq-t(a) 
Adverbial perq-t(a) 


Vocative perq-n-o 
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Thus, there are really only three distinct case forms in the n-plural, namely, 
nominative, vocative, and oblique (that is, all the other cases). There is also a 
plural marker -eb-, which was probably originally collective. The plural ending 
-t(a) is also found in pronoun stems in the oblique cases. Finally, note that a 
plural marker -£ is also found in verbs — cf., for instance, the Old Georgian 
present forms of the verb c’er- ‘to write’ (cf. Fáhnrich 1994:85): 


Singular Plural 
Ist person v-c’er v-c 'er-t 
2nd person s-c'er s-c'er-t 
3rd person c'er-s c’er-en 


As a plural suffix of the first and second persons in the verb (subjective 
conjugation), *-¢ is found in Mingrelian and Laz as well (cf. Fahnrich 1994:240 
and 2007:185—186; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:153—154). 

Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:297), the nominative plural ending was 
*-t in Proto-Uralic: cf. Finnish kala ‘fish’, (pl.) kalat; Lapp / Saami (pl.) guolet, 
guolek (-k < *-t) ‘fish’; Mordvin (Erza) (pl.) kalt ‘fish’; Vogul / Mansi (pl.) hult 
‘fish’; Ostyak / Xanty (pl.) kult ‘fish’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets (pl.) haale? 
‘fish’. See also Abondolo 1998a:21; Décsy 1990:72—75. Regarding plural 
endings in Uralic, Marcantonio (2002:229) notes: “Most U[ralic] languages, 
like Finnish, Vogul, Ostyak, Samoyed, have an ending -¢, as in Finn[ish] talo-t 
‘houses’. This morpheme -¢ is also used in the verbal conjugation in several 
languages, for example in Vogul...” See also Sinor 1952:211. 

Altaic: Common Mongolian had a plural suffix *-t (cf. Sinor 1952:211—212). 
This suffix is preserved in Ordos, Khalkha, Buriat, and Moghol. In Mongolian, 
it appears as -d, in Dagur as -r, and in Kalmyk as -D (see the table in Poppe 
1955:183). Though Poppe (1955:178—184) reconstructs a Common 
Mongolian plural suffix *-d, Greenberg (2000:107) cites an earlier work by 
Poppe in which he derives *-d from an earlier *-t. Tungus: Manchu -ta and -te 
form the plural of certain kinship terms. Turkic has a few forms with a relic 
plural -t (cf. Menges 1968b:111; Sinor 1952:212—213). For Proto-Altaic, 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a plural suffix *-t'- on the 
basis of: Proto-Tungus *-ta(n)/*-te(n) (basically in Manchu; in other Tungus 
languages, it is used as the 3rd plural pronominal suffix); Mongolian -d; Proto- 
Turkic *-£; Proto-Japanese *-ta-ti; Proto-Korean *-ti-r. They note: “This is the 
most common and probably original P[roto-|A [1taic] plural suffix.” 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Suffix *-t is used to indicate the plural in all three persons in 
the participle indicating action simultaneous with that of the main verb (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:107). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:120; see also 107—108, $15) notes 
that the plural of nouns in declension I in Chukchi “is -/ after vowels and -ti ~ 
-te after consonants". Declension I distinguishes singular from plural only in 
the absolutive. In declension II, singular and plural are distinguished in all 


G. 
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cases. In the absolutive, the plural is -n-ti ~ -n-te, formed with the -n plural 
formant discussed below plus the plural endings -ti ~ -te under discussion here. 
Eskimo: A plural marker *-¢ is also found in Eskimo (cf. Greenberg 2000:108; 
Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:441). 


16.22. Plural *-ri (Greenberg: $17. Plural RI; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1953a, *r[i] 


a particle of plurality/collectivity) 


Afrasian: A plural marker -r is found in Omotic: cf. the Zayse plural suffix -ir 
in, for example, soos ‘snake’, (pl.) 5óos-ir. Cf. also Bender 2000:214. 
Dravidian: Note here the Proto-Dravidian plural marker *-(V)r, used with 
nouns of the personal class and pronouns (cf. Tamil avan [sg.] ‘that man’, [pl.] 
avar ‘those people") (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:206—207; Zvelebil 1977:15—16). 
Particularly interesting is the close agreement here with Manchu, where, as 
Greenberg remarks (2000:113), the plural -ri is confined to certain kinship 
terms. Finally, Krishnamurti (2003:308) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian third 
plural (human) verb suffix *-dr > Old Tamil -ar, -ar(ka]); Old Malayalam -4ar; 
Irula -ar(u), -àr; Kota -ar; Kannada -ar(u), -ar, -or; Tulu -éri; Koraga -éri; 
Telugu -ru, -ri; Konda -ar; Kui -eru; Kuwi -eri; Pengo -ar; Manda -ir; Kolami 
-ar, -er; Naikri -ar, -er, -r; Parji -ar, -or, -er, -ir, -r; Gadba -ar, -er, -or, -r; 
Kurux -ar, -r; Malto -er, -ar, -or; Brahui -ir, -ér. This has a close parallel in 
Indo-European (see below). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian plural suffix *-ar > Georgian -ar; Svan -ar 
(Upper Svan -dr). In Upper Bal, this is changed to -d/, but in Lower Bal, -dr 
has mostly been generalized. Cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:35; Fahnrich 
2007:38. 

Indo-European: Verbal third person endings in -r are found in Indo-Iranian, 
Hittite, Italic, Venetic, Celtic, Phrygian, and Tocharian (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:242—243: “It follows that the r-forms were originally limited to the 
primary endings and, there, to the 3rd persons. The early forms were for Latin 
-tor/-ntor, for Hittite -tori/-ntori, for Old Irish [giving conjunct endings -ethar/ 
-etar] -tro/-ntro.”). According to Lehmann (2002:171), *-r was originally used 
to mark the third plural in the stative in early Proto-Indo-European. This 
contrasted with third plural *-n in the active. This *-7 was later extended by 
*_th, which itself was further extended by the deictic particle *-i, meaning ‘here 
and now’, to form the later Proto-Indo-European third plural primary ending 
*- nhi. 

Uralic: In her discussion of plural markers in Uralic, Marcantonio (2002:231) 
notes: “Finally, one should mention the ending -r, although its distribution is 
very restricted. It is present in the function of a collective suffix in Samoyed 
Yurak and in Cheremis.” Sinor (1952:217) also notes that Cheremis / Mari had 
a denominal collective suffix in -r and cites the following example: lülper 
‘alder grove’ (lülpə ‘alder’). For Yurak Samoyed / Nenets, Sinor cites karf-rie 
‘larch grove’ (karf ‘larch’) as an example. 
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F. Altaic: As noted by Greenberg (2000:113), a nominal plural marker -ri occurs 
in Manchu in conjunction with certain kinship terms. Benzing reconstructs a 
Common Tungus *-ri as the plural of reflexive pronouns. Sinor (1952:216) 
cites the following examples: Manchu mafa-ri ‘grandmothers’ (sg. mafa 
‘grandmother’); Nanay / Gold mapari plural of the reflexive pronoun (for all 
persons) (acc. sg. mapi); Evenki: words ending in -n may form their plural by 
replacing the -n with -r, as in: oror ‘deer’ (sg. oron ‘deer’), murir ‘horses’ (sg. 
murin ‘horse’). This form is also found in Turkic. The Pre-Proto-Turkic first 
and second personal plural personal pronouns may be reconstructed as *mi-ri 
and *si-ri, respectively. These yielded Proto-Turkic *mi-r» (> *bi-r’) and *si-r* 
(the following forms are all nominative plural): Turkish biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’; 
Tatar béz ‘we’, séz ‘you’; Kazakh biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’; Noghay biz ‘we’, siz 
‘you’; Kirghiz biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’ (polite, to one addressee); Uzbek biz ‘we’, siz 
‘you’; Uighur biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’ (now used as the polite form only); Chuvash 
epir ‘we’, esir ‘you’. Cf. Johanson—Csató 1998. It may be noted here that the 
Common Turkic plural suffix *-/Ar is most likely composed of the 
plural/collective suffix *-/a (discussed below) plus the plural suffix *-r(i) (cf. 
Sinor 1952:226). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:222) note: “Above we have 
already dealt with the suffix *-/^V which may have had an original dual 
meaning. Outside Turkic the reflexes of *-/- cannot be distinguished from 
those of *-r-, and it seems interesting to note the peculiar plural in *-r in 
T[ungus-]Manchu, which occurs in nouns whose singular ends in *-n...” 

G. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Plural ending -ri in mu-ri ‘we’, tu-ri ‘you’, and the third 
person plural independent pronoun in the nominative case af-ri ‘they’ (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:112—113). 

H. Gilyak / Nivkh: A plural formant -r is found in (Amur) me-r ‘we’ (inclusive) 
(cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). 

I. Etruscan: Note the nominal plural endings -ar, -er, and -ur (cf. [sg.] clan ‘son’, 
[pl.] clenar ‘sons’). Cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:83. 


16.23. Plural *-K^u (Greenberg: $18. Plural KU; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 837, *kU 
particle of plurality) 


A. Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:58— 59) reconstructs the 
following nominal plural suffixes: (a) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aaki > Iraqw, 
Alagwa -akw adjective plural suffix (underlying *-ako), K’wadza -aki (also 
-ako), Asa -ak (also -aka), Dahalo -aaki (also -aake); (b) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-eeki > Asa -ek, Dahalo -eeki (also -eeke); (c) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ooki > Asa -ok, Dahalo -ooki; (d) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-uuka > 
K’wadza -uka (also -uko), Asa -uk (also -uko, -uk), Dahalo -uuka (also -uuke). 
Ongota has a pronominal plural suffix -ku (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). 

B. Dravidian: The most common plural marker in Proto-Dravidian has been 
reconstructed by Zvelebil (1977:12—15) as *-(n)kVl(u), while Krishnamurti 
(2003:206—207) reconstructs three forms, the last of which is a combination 
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of the first two: *-nk(k), *-V], and *-nk(k)V]. According to Jules Bloch, the 
plural ending *-(n)kVI(u) developed from the coalescence of the two plural 
markers *-k(V) and *-Vl(u) — this agrees with Krishnamurti’s analysis. 
Specifically, Zvelebil (1977:14—15) remarks: “...from the existence of only 
the reflexes of *k in North Dravidian (Brahui) and Gondi-Konda Kui-Kuvi, we 
may infer that the velar stop is preferably to be regarded as the earliest 
Dravidian suffix of substantive plurals of the non-personal class." The 
Dravidian plural suffix *-k(V) may be compared with the forms under 
discussion here. 

C. Indo-European: On Armenian, see above (Greenberg's $814. Dual KI[N]). 

D. Uralic: Marcantonio (2002:234—235) notes: “Unlike most U[ralic] languages, 
Hungarian has a different Plural ending, used both for nouns (in ‘non-oblique’ 
Cases), and for verbs: the ending -k. A Plural -& is also found in Lapp, although 
this is generally considered as deriving from *-t...” Further, she notes: “The 
origin of -k is disputed. Some researchers believe that it derives from a 
derivational suffix *-kkV, compare Finn[ish] puna-kka ‘rubicund’ from puna 
‘red’ (Abondolo 1988b: 439). This explanation looks a bit far fetched. 
Abondolo himself (ibid.) also considers the possibility that the verbal element 
-k is the same as the possessive element -k in uru-n-k. This is indeed the 
interpretation which is chosen here, but this interpretation still does not tell us 
where the component -k comes from. Aalto (1969/78: 326) considers the 
possibility of connecting *-k with the Samoyed co-affixal element *-k(@)- 
discussed above (Section 8.4.1), as well as with the Tungus, Turkic and 
Mongolian collective ending -g. Menges (1968/95: 129) on the other hand 
remarks that in a number of Turkic languages the Ist Poss. Plu. -ym ~ -yz 
(normally used in connection with a verbal noun) is replaced by -yq ~ -ik (the 
two forms coexist in some languages), whose origin is considered unclear, but 
whose meaning and sound-shape could be connected with Hung. -k. A Plural -k 
also exists in Dravidian.” Collinder (1965:106) notes: “[t]he ending -ikko often 
forms collective nouns, as in [Finnish] koivikko (seldom koivukko) ‘birch 
grove’.” 

E. Gilyak / Nivkh: Amur plural suffixes: -ku/-yu/-gu/-xu; East Sakhalin: -kun/ 
-yun/-gun/-xun; East and North Sakhalin -kunu/-yunu/-gunu/-xunu. As noted by 
Gruzdeva (1998:16), “one or another phonetic variant of the suffix is chosen 
according to the rules of morphophonological alternation”. Gilyak / Nivkh also 
forms plurals by means of reduplication. 

F. Eskimo: Greenberg (2000:115—116) devotes most of the discussion to the 
Eskimo plural forms containing -ku. 


16.24. Plural *-s¥a (Greenberg: §19. Plural S) 


In view of the evidence from Southern Cushitic, this may originally have been an 
adverbial particle meaning ‘very, very much’; it became a plural marker in both 
Southern Cushitic and Eurasiatic. 
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A. Afrasian: Ehret (1980:329, D.1.) reconstructs Proto-Southern Cushitic *sa or 
*Saa ‘very, very much’ (> K’wadza se?em ‘every, each’, plurals in -Vs-, -Vds-; 
Asa §a?i ‘many’, plurals in -V3-; Ma’a Sa ‘very, very much’). 

B. Indo-European: In the traditional reconstruction of the noun stems, an *-s is 
added to the case endings in the plural: nominative-accusative (consonant 
stems, masculine and feminine) *-es; accusative (masculine and feminine) 
*-ns/*-ns; ablative *-bhyos/*-bhos, *-mos; dative *-bhyos/*-bhos, *-mos; 
locative *-su; and instrumental *-bhis, *-mis; *-dis (cf. Szemerényi 1996:160; 
Burrow 1973:235—240). An *-s is also found in several plural forms in the 
personal pronouns (cf. Szemerényi 1996:216—218). An *-s is sometimes used 
to indicate the plural in the first and second person personal endings in verbs: 
first person plural: (primary) *-mesi, (secondary) *-mes; second person plural: 
(primary) *-třesi, (secondary) *-tes (cf. Burrow 1973:308; Szemerényi 1996: 
235). An alternative form in which *-n appears as the plural marker in these 
persons is attested as well (in Hittite, for example). In the second person plural, 
the ending could also appear in an unextended form, *-t/e. 

C. Altaic: In Mongolian, the ending -s is one of the means used to indicate 
plurality (cf. Poppe 1955:177—178): cf. Mongolian ayulas ‘mountains’ (sg. 
ayula), eres ‘men’ (sg. ere), noqas ‘dogs’ (sg. noqai), erdenis ‘jewels’ (sg. 
erdeni), tiges ‘words’ (sg. üge), tengris ‘gods’ (sg. tengri ‘heaven, god’), aqas 
‘older brothers’ (sg. aga), moyas ‘snakes’ (sg. moyai), etc.; Moghol (s ~ z 
variation) taka-z ‘bucks’, tayta:z ‘boards’, sand-z ‘combs’, etc.; Ordos emes 
‘women’, etc.; Khalkha ülps ‘mountains’, eras ‘men’, etc.; Kalmyk zalüs 
‘young men’, tšon°’s ‘wolves’, noy's ‘dogs’, etc. In Manchu, there is no 
common nominal plural marker, several distinct suffixes being found: -sa, -so, 
-se, -si; -ta, -te; -ri: cf. hahasi ‘men’ (sg. haha), amata ‘fathers’ (sg. ama), 
mafari ‘grandfathers’ (sg. mafa) (cf. Sinor 1968:264). Sinor (1952:218) 
considers the Manchu plural suffixes -sa, -so, se, -si to be loans from 
Mongolian. Greenberg (2000:117) also notes that, in Old Turkish, -s is used to 
indicate the plural in names of ranks and nationalities (but see Sinor 
1952:219—220, who argues against the existence of an -s plural in Turkic). 
According to Poppe (1955:175), the plural markers *-n, *-s, and *-t (Poppe 
writes *-d, but see above) were inherited from Common Altaic. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak (2003:222) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic plural suffix *-s- on the 
basis of: Proto-Tungus *-sa-/; Proto-Mongolian *-s. They note: “This suffix is 
restricted to the T[ungus-]M[anchu]-Mong[olian] Area, and may in fact reflect 
the P[roto-]A[Itaic] collective *-sa.” 

D. Eskimo-Aleut: As noted by Greenberg (2000:117), -s is “the basic indicator of 
plurality throughout the inflectional system...” in the central dialects of Aleut. 


16.25. Plural/collective *-/a (Greenberg: §20. Collective L; Nafiqoff 2003:95—97 
*[/a/, Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1I:16, no. 248, *-/A suffix of collective 
nouns; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1249, */A analytical ([in descendant 
languages] — synthetic) marker of collectivity) 
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A. Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:58) reconstructs the 
following nominal collective suffixes: (a) *-ala > Asa -ala in lawala ‘truth’, 
K^wadza -ala noun plural suffix; (b) *-ela > Iraqw -eli noun plural marker, Asa 
-ela noun plural/collective marker, Dahalo -/a in nala ‘honey’ (contraction of 
*natlela or *natlala). 

B. Dravidian: The Dravidian (non-human) plural marker *-V/(u) mentioned above 
and discussed in detail by Krishnamurti (2003:206—207 and 215—217) 
should probably be included here. See also Zvelebil 1977:14—15. 

C. Uralic: According to Greenberg (2000:117), a suffix -/(a) with collective 
meaning is found in Estonian and Cheremis / Mari. In Selkup, this suffix 
functions as a plural. See also Collinder 1960:260, §778. Marcantonio 
(2002:230) notes: “An ending of more restricted, although not of less complex 
distribution within U[ralic] is -/, which in fact is not always reconstructed for 
P[roto]-U[ralic]. It is present in Ostyak, in Cheremis and in Samoyed. In 
Samoyed Selkup it is present in the form -/a, simply to mark Plurality, as in 
loga ‘fox’ vs loga-la ‘fox-Plu.’. However, here it can also express Plurality in 
connection with Possession, as in /oga-la-m alongside with loga-ni-m, which 
both mean ‘fox-Plu.-my, my foxes’... In Eastern Ostyak -/ is a marker of 
Plurality only in connection with Possession (-t otherwise), as in weli-t 
*reindeer-Plu., reindeers’ vs weli-/-dm 'reindeer-Plu.-my, my reindeers... This 
formant is also the marker of Plurality of the Definite Object within the 
Definite Conjugation." 

D. Altaic: Greenberg (2000:118) mentions that, in Turkic, a collective suffix -ala 
~ -la is used with numerals. According to Róna-Tas (1998:73), the Common 
Turkic plural suffix in nouns was *-/Ar. This is most likely a compound suffix 
composed of the plural/collective suffix *-/a under discussion here plus the 
plural suffix *-r(i) discussed above. Examples: Middle Kipchak yuylar 
‘feathers’, oqlar ‘arrows’, isler ‘things’, ölüler ‘dead people’, etc.; Turkish 
sular ‘masses of water’, evler ‘houses’, etc.; Azerbaijani atlar ‘horses’, evler 
‘houses’, etc.; Turkmenian kitaplar ‘books’, atlar ‘horses’, etc.; Tatar: the 
plural suffix is -LAr; Kazakh: the plural marker is -LAr; Noghay suwlar 
‘masses of water’, üyler ‘houses’, etc.; Uzbek: the plural ending is -/ar; Yakut 
tabalar ‘reindeer’, etc. For Tungus, Sinor (1952:214) cites the following 
examples of plural -/: Evenki jul ‘houses’ (sg. ju); Lamut / Even delal ‘heads’ 
(sg. del); Nanay / Gold: “[t]he -/ appears not as a nominal plural suffix but only 
in the 3rd pers. plural of some verbal forms. In these cases it is used to 
differentiate the plural form from the singular. For example: In the subjunctive 
(the term is inexact): bumca ‘he would give’, bumcal ‘they would give’.” Sinor 
(1952:214) also mentions that a plural -/ appears in Middle Mongolian, as in: 
kimul ‘nails’ (cf. Classical Mongolian sg. kimusun ‘nail’), dabayal ‘mountain 
passes’ (sg. dabaya ‘mountain pass’). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:222) 
reconstruct a Proto-Altaic plural suffix *-/- on the basis of: Proto-Tungus *-/; 
Proto-Turkic *-/ar; Proto-Mongolian *-nar; Proto-Japanese *-ra. They note: 
“In Turkic, Mongolian, and Japanese this suffix seems to have been originally 
restricted to forming plurals of animate nouns, and in Japanese it basically 
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reflects associativity (“brothers and those together with them, assoicated with 
them’). Ramstedt (EAS 2) suggests it was originally a separate noun */arV 
which accounts for the specific reflex n- in Mongolian (otherwise typical for 
*/- in word-initial position, see above). Turkic and Japanese already treat it as 
suffix (word-initial */- is absent in Turkic, just as word-initial *r- is absent in 
Japanese). Loss of *-rV in T[ungus-]Manchu and Japanese, however, is 
difficult to account for — perhaps one should think of an early assimilative 
process in a suffixed morpheme (something like *-/arV > *-IrV- > *-IIV)." My 
own views differ somewhat from those of Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak. I take 
Mongolian *-nar to be a reflex of the Proto-Nostratic plural suffix *-nV, and I 
take Proto-Turkic *-/4-r to be a compound suffix (see above). 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan affix *-/a- ‘several (do)’ > 
plural marker in verbs in Kerek, Alyutor, and Koryak (cf. Fortescue 2005:413). 


16.26. Plural *-nV (Greenberg: §21. Personal N; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.II:94— 
96, no. 333, *-nA suffix of plural of animate nouns; Nafiqoff 2003:93—95 
*NA; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1522, *n/ä] pronoun of collectivity and 
plurality) 


My comments will only address the pluralizing function of Greenberg’s Personal N. 


A. Afrasian: In Geez, the masculine external plural is -an, which is related to the 
Akkadian plural marker (nom.) -ãnu (cf. Lipiński 1997:239—240). A plural 
suffix -n occurs elsewhere in Afrasian: In Egyptian, the personal endings added 
to the stative (old perfective, or pseudoparticiple) conjugation add -n in the 
plural (cf. Loprieno 1995:65). Furthermore, Loprieno (1995:64) notes that the 
plural forms of the suffix pronouns, *common to both masculine and feminine, 
show the addition of an element n (in the dual nj) to the singular: (1) first 
person plural = n (**-ina > *-in), dual = nj (*-inij); (2) second person plural = 
tn (from **-kina; the front vowel led to palatalization of the velar stop: *-tin), 
dual = tnj (*-tinij); (3) third person plural = sn (**-sina > *-sin), dual = snj 
(*-sinij)." In Burji, for example, there are a few plurals formed with a suffix 
-nna/-nno: gót-a ‘hyena’, (pl.) got-inna; saa-yi ‘cow’, (pl.) saa-yanna, sa-ynaa; 
rud-áa ‘sibling’, (pl.) rud-áannoo (data from Sasse 1982). Note also the plural 
suffix -n in Berber: Tamazight ass ‘day’, (pl.) ussa-n; asif ‘river’, (pl.) i-saff- 
an. In Tamazight, i- is prefixed, and -n is suffixed to masculine nouns to form 
so-called “sound plurals”, while the prefix ti- and the suffix -n serve the same 
function for feminine nouns (in rare cases, one finds /a-...-in instead). Nouns 
ending in vowels add one of the following suffixes: -tn, -wn, or -yn. Thus, the 
common marker for “sound plurals” in Tamazight is -n. (There are also so- 
called “broken plurals”, which do not add -n.) In Semitic, there is a so-called 
“intrusive 7" found in the plural of the personal pronouns. Though Gelb 
(1969:50—53) explains this as “a consonantal glide introduced in order to 
avoid two contiguous vowels", it is curious that it is only found in the plural 
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and that no such “consonantal glide” appears to be needed elsewhere. This 
leads me to suspect that we may be dealing here with a relic of the plural n 
under discussion here. A plural suffix -n occurs in Omotic, though, as Bender 
(2000:212) points out, “There is no pervasive Omotic plural suffix. Both n and 
t (~ d) are found in pls.”. According to Newman, a plural in -n- is widespread 
in Chadic (cited in Bender 2000:213). For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret 
(1980:56) reconstructs the following plural suffixes: (a) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ena > Iraqw -en adjective plural, -(V)na plural suffix; Burunge -en 
adjective plural; K^wadza -Vn- plural marker in complexes, -VnVk-, -en(d)- in 
complex -endayo; Asa -Vn(d)- plural marker in complexes, -VndVk-; Ma'a -ena 
plural suffix; Dahalo -eena plural suffix; (b) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eno > 
Burunge -eno plural suffix; K^wadza -Vn- plural marker in complexes, -VnVk-, 
-en(d)- in complex -endayo; Asa -Vn(d)- plural marker in complexes, -VndVk-; 
Ma'a -no suffix attached to nouns indicating a great number or quantity. Note 
also the Hamer (Omotic) particular plural suffix -na. Finally, Bender 
(2000:214) notes: “Most Afrasian families have plurals involving n, with 
Egyptian and Semitic being the weakest." 

Kartvelian: A plural suffix -n is found in Kartvelian as well: Georgian plural 
suffix in nouns -n (cf. k'ac-n-i ‘men’, mta-n-i ‘mountains’, zywa-n-i ‘seas’, 
etc.); Laz plural suffix -n (cf. ha-n-i ‘these’, etc.). Fáhnrich (1994:55— 67) lists 
numerous examples from Old Georgian. Cf. Fahnrich 1994:252—253 and 
2007:311; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:258. 

Indo-European: There is also evidence for a plural marker *-n in Indo- 
European in verbs. In Hittite, the first person plural personal endings are 
(present) -weni (occasionally also -wani; but -meni after stems ending in -w-), 
(preterite) -wen (-men after stems ending in -u-); the second person plural 
personal endings are (present) -teni (occasionally also -tani), (preterite) -ten. In 
Greek, there is a first plural ending (primary and secondary) -uev (there is also 
an alternative ending -pec). In Sanskrit, in addition to the second plural 
personal endings (primary) -tha and (secondary) -ta, there are extended forms 
-thana and -tana respectively. In Sanskrit, the first plural endings are (primary) 
-mas, -masi and (secondary and perfect) -ma, that is to say, they do not contain 
the plural marker -n found in Hittite and Greek. It is thus now clear how the 
different plural personal endings found in the daughter languages came to be. 
The earliest forms were (first person plural) *-me and (second person plural) 
*_the. These could be extended (optionally) by an ancient plural marker *-n, 
yielding *-men and *-f^en respectively. At a later date, when the so-called 
“primary” endings were formed, these endings could be further extended by the 
primary marker *-i, giving *-meni and *-f^eni respectively. Conversely, the 
plural marker *-s could be used instead, at least with the first person plural, 
yielding *-mes, and, later, with the addition of the primary marker, *-mesi. The 
dual *n-marker identified by Witczak (2001) in residual forms in several Indo- 
European daughter languages may ultimately belong here as well. 

Uralic: Common Uralic plural suffix *-n, which is “limited mainly to the 
personal endings” (cf. Décsy 1990:74—75; Sinor 1952:205—207). Collinder 
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(1960:303, §960), however, identifies this as a dual for personal pronouns and 
possessive suffixes. Marcantonio (2002:229—230) notes: “Another frequent 
morpheme of Plurality is -(a)n, which is found for example in Zyrian, Mordvin, 
Samoyed, Estonian (as a prefix in Personal pronouns), and Vogul. In this last 
language it is also used in connection with verbs, to express Plurality of the 
Definite Object in the Definite Conjugation. It is mainly used to form Plurality 
of nouns when the Possessive ending is present as well, and it indicates 
Plurality of the Possession (and/or Possessor). Compare Vog[ul] kol ‘house’, 
kol-um ‘my house’ vs kol-an-um ‘house-Plu.-my, my houses’...” “The formant 
-n is generally believed also to have existed in P[roto]-Finnish. For example, in 
modern Finnish the form falo-mi has two grammatical meanings: (1) ‘my 
house’ < *talo-mi (where *-mi is the 1st Possessive); (2) ‘my houses’ < *talo- 
n-mi, where -n indicates Plurality." 

E. Altaic: Sinor (1952:207— 208) observes: “So far as I can see, Grónbech was 
the first to demonstrate the existence of a Turkish plural suffix -n. It is absent 
from the modern dialects and it 1s quite clear that even in Old Turkish it was 
already obsolescent. It occurs mainly with two words oyul ‘boy, son’ and dr 
‘man’, the plurals of which are respectively oylan and drdn.” On the Proto- 
Mongolian plural suffix *-nar, see above under plural/collective *-/a. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:120; see also 107—108, $815) notes 
that the plural of nouns in declension I in Chukchi “is -/ after vowels and -ti ~ 
-te after consonants". Declension I distinguishes singular from plural only in 
the absolutive. In declension II, singular and plural are distinguished in all 
cases. In the absolutive, the plural is -n-ti ~ -n-te, formed with the -n plural 
formant under discussion here plus the plural endings -ti ~ -te. 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, the plural of animate nouns is indicated by the suffix -ene. 
This ending is also found in the second and third plural possessive suffixes: (2nd 
pl.) -zu.ne.ne, -zu.ne, and -zu.e.ne.ne ‘your’; (3rd pl.) -a.ne.ne ‘their’. This suffix 
appears to be close both in form and function to the material gathered here. 


III. RELATIONAL MARKERS 


16.27. Direct object *-ma ~ *-na (Greenberg: 824. Accusative M; Dolgopolsky 
1984:92 *-ma postpositional marker of a definite direct object [accusative], 
1994:2838 accusative *ma, and 2008, no. 1351, *mA particle of marked 
accusative; Illiéó-Svityé  1971—1984.1:48—51, no. 285, *-mA suffixal 
formant of the marked direct object; Michalove 2002a; Fortescue 1998:103) 


There is evidence for both direct object markers *-m and *-n. *-m is found in Indo- 
European, Uralic, Mongolian, Tungus, and the Aroid branch of Omotic within 
Afrasian. *-n is found in Elamo-Dravidian, Etruscan, the Dizoid Branch of Omotic 
within Afrasian, Turkic, and possibly even in Indo-European in the accusative 
plural. The original forms of these formants may have been *-ma and *-na. 
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A. Afrasian: There are traces of both of these endings in Omotic. In Aari, "[1]n 
direct object function the head of a definite NP receives an accusative suffix 
-m" (Hayward 1990b:443). Likewise in Dime, “[d]irect objects are indicated by 
the suffix -im attached to the stem of the object noun” (Fleming 1990:518). 
Bender (2000:211) reconstructs an accusative/absolutive formant *-m for the 
Aroid branch of Omotic. For Dizoid, he reconstructs *-(n)a. Zaborski (1990: 
625) lists the following examples of accusative -n, -na in Omotic (see also 
Fleming 1976a:316): -na in Gofa Ometo pronouns and in Yemsa / Janjero; -n 
in Basketo pronouns, in Yemsa / Janjero, in Kefa, in Dizi (with nouns other 
than masculine singular), in Galila (for accusative pronoun me), and in Hamer. 
Fleming (1976a:316) also discusses accusative -n in Hamer, Galila, and Kefa 
and remarks that “South Omotic otherwise uses -m for direct objects on nouns 
and pronouns, while Dime has -n for the dative-benefactive." 

B. Dravidian: The Proto-Dravidian accusative ending has been reconstructed as 
*-(V)n > Kota -n; Kannada -aM, -an, -àn; Tulu -nu/-ni, -anu; Gondi -n; Konda 
(acc.-dat.) -7/-gi; Pengo (acc.-dat.) -ay; Kolami -n ~ -un, -n (after any stem 
ending in a vowel, liquid, or semivowel), -un (elsewhere); Naikri -7/-àg; Naiki 
(of Chanda) -n ~ -un; Parji -n ~ -in; Gadba (Ollari) -n ~ -in; Malto -n/-in (cf. 
Zvelebil 1977:27—31; Krishnamurti 2003:228—230, 495, and 498). (There 
was also an accusative ending *-ay in Proto-Dravidian.) Note the Elamite 
accusative ending -n found in the declension of personal pronouns: first 
singular (nominative) u ‘I’, (acc.) un; second singular (nom.) nu ‘you’, (acc.) 
nun; etc. McAlpin (1981:109, 8522.1) sets up a Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 
accusative singular ending *-7. This is not, however, quite as straightforward a 
comparison as I have made it out to be. In general, final *-m is preserved in 
Dravidian (though, in at least one case, namely, the Proto-Dravidian 
nominative suffix of some nouns with stems ending in -a, final *-m alternates 
with *-n [cf. Zvelebil 1970:127]), and, therefore, we would expect the 
accusative ending to have been *-(V)m instead of *-(V)n (but note McAlpin 
1981:92, 8314.2: “The reflexes of PED *m are clear only in the first syllable. 
After that Elamite and Dravidian attest both n and m finally; n more commonly 
in Elamite, m more commonly in Dravidian [symbolized as PDr. *N]. This is 
really no different from the situation in Dravidian where the common formative 
PDr. *-aN ... is attested in both m and n [but never in alveolar n] ...”). But, 
considering that an -m ~ -n variation occurs throughout Nostratic for this case, 
the Dravidian forms may still belong here if we assume that the variation went 
all the way back to Proto-Nostratic itself. 

C. Indo-European: The Proto-Indo-European accusative singular masculine/ 
feminine ending is to be reconstructed as *-m (after vocalic stems) ~ *-; (after 
consonantal stems), and the accusative plural masculine/feminine as *-ns (after 
vocalic stems) ~ *-ys (after consonantal stems): (a) accusative singular: 
Sanskrit vrkam ‘wolf’; Greek AdKov ‘wolf’; Latin lupum ‘wolf’; Gothic wulf 
‘wolf’; Lithuanian vilką ‘wolf’; Old Church Slavic vleko ‘wolf’; (b) accusative 
plural: Sanskrit v‘kan ‘wolves’, süniin ‘sons’; Avestan vohrkg ‘wolves’; Greek 
(Cretan) Aókovg (Attic Aókouc) ‘wolves’, vióvc ‘sons’; Latin /upds ‘wolves’; 
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Gothic wulfans ‘wolves’, sununs ‘sons’; Old Prussian deiwans ‘gods’ (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:160; Brugmann 1904:378—379 and 391—392; Burrow 
1973:231—232 and 236—237; Sihler 1995:250). Clearly, the plural form is 
composed of *-n/*-n plus the plural marker *-s. If not assimilated from *-ms, 
the plural form may represent preservation of the n-accusative attested in 
Elamo-Dravidian, Etruscan, and the Dizoid branch of Omotic within Afrasian. 
Except for *-o-stems, the nominative and accusative had the same form in 
neuter nouns. 

Uralic: Both Greenberg (2000:129) and Collinder (1960:284— 286) reconstruct 
Proto-Uralic accusative singular *-m, which was mainly used to mark the 
definite direct objects of finite verbs: cf. Finnish kalan ‘fish’; Lapp / Saami 
guolem ‘fish’; Cheremis / Mari kolóm ‘fish’; Vogul / Mansi pdykdm ‘his head’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yudam? ‘hand’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kinda(m) 
‘smoke’; Kamassian d'agam ‘river’ (see also Abondolo 1998a:18—20; Décsy 
1990:69; Raun 1988b:558; Sinor 1988:714—715). Marcantonio (2002:284) 
notes: “The Accusative -m is present in a few U[ralic] languages: Cheremis, 
some dialects of Lapp, some dialects of Vogul and Samoyed. Ostyak has -Ø. 
Perhaps reflexes of *-m can be found in the Finnish Accusative -n, in Permian 
and Mordvin (Hajdú 1981: 136). If present, this ending applies only to known, 
referential, Direct Objects, so that it might be the reflex of an original Topical 
marker, rather than of a proper Accusative marker. This is still the case in 
Vogul and this function is still transparent in the behaviour of Acc. -n in 
Finnish (see Marcantonio 1988 and 1994).” 

Altaic: Greenberg (2000:129) discusses possible evidence from Mongolian and 
Tungus for an accusative *-m. Specifically, he notes that, in Mongolian, the 
first and second person personal pronouns contain a suffixal element -ma in all 
cases except the genitive (Common Mongolian first person *na-ma-, second 
person *ci-ma-). This -ma is not found in nouns. This element is mentioned in 
passing by Poppe (1955:211 and 213). Greenberg takes -ma to be a relic of the 
accusative -m. According to Greenberg (2000:129), the accusative marker in 
both nouns and pronouns in Tungus is -wa ~ -we, -ba ~ -be, or -ma ~ -me, 
depending on the phonological environment. Sinor (1988:715) reconstructs a 
Proto-Tungus accusative *-m. He also notes (1988:714) that the accusative is 
-AV (mostly -ni) in the majority of the Turkic languages. Róna-Tas (1998:73) 
reconstructs the Proto-Turkic accusative as *-nVG (in the pronominal 
declension *-nJ): cf. Middle Kipchak -nI (cf. quini ‘servant’, aqcani ‘money’, 
tenirni ‘god’, kisini ‘man’); Chagatay -nl, -n; Azerbaijani -(n)I (cf. atani 
‘father’, évi ‘house’, oyu ‘arrow’); Turkmenian -(n)J; Tatar and Bashkir -nÉ 
(cf. Tatar etiné ‘father’); Kazakh -NI, Kirghiz -NI; Uzbek -ni; Uighur -ni (cf. 
balini ‘child’, kölni ‘lake’, qusni ‘bird’, yurtini ‘his house’, tügmilirimni ‘my 
buttons’); Yakut -(n)I (cf. eyeni ‘peace’); Chuvash (dat.-acc.) -1A. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The following Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan absolutive 
suffixes may belong here as well, assuming that they are derived from the n- 
variant of the Proto-Nostratic direct object relational marker: (class 1 sg.) 
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*-(a)n/*-nae/*-lyan, (class 2 sg.) *-(a)n, (class 2 pl.) *-(a)nti (cf. Fortescue 
2005:426). 

G. Etruscan: Note the accusative singular ending -n found in the following 
demonstrative stems: (archaic) ikan ‘this’, (later) ecn; itan, itun, etan, tn ‘this’ 
(cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:92—94). Note also the accusative of the 
personal pronouns for ‘I’, mini, and ‘you’, un (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 
2002:91). 


16.28. Genitive *-nu (Greenberg: $25. Genitive N; Dolgopolsky 1984:92 *nu 
postpositional marker of genitive, 1994:2838 genitive *nu, and 2008, no. 
1525, *nu (or *nü ?) postposition and postverb ‘from’, postposition ‘of’; 
Nafiqoff 2003:89—93; Fortescue 1998:103) 


In Greenberg's book, this whole section is extremely powerful and well presented. 
Many of the same conclusions were reached by John C. Kerns in his discussion of 
Nostratic morphology in our joint monograph (1994:141—190, Chapter 3: 
“Nostratic Morphology and Syntax"). Kerns notes: “Oblique cases with *-n- stems. 
Though scantily attested in Dravidian and Uralic (there vestigially preserved as a 
stem for the personal possessive endings of nouns in oblique cases), it is better 
preserved in some of the other families. It is a major feature of the heteroclitic 
declension in Indo-European and Eskimo (J. C. Kerns 1985:109—111).” 


Genitive *-nu developed from a particle meaning ‘belonging to’. The clearest 
indication that this is the origin of these formations comes from Egyptian and 
Berber (see below). 


A. Afrasian: In Egyptian, positive and relative pronouns are formed by means of a 
base n, which builds the determinative series (m. sg.) ny, (f.) nyt, (m. pl.) nyw, 
(f. pl.) nywt, used as genitival marker in the sense “belonging to’ (cf. Loprieno 
1995:70; Gardiner 1957:66, $886; Diakonoff 1988:82) — this appears in Coptic 
as the genitive particle n- [N-] (cf. Cerny 1976:102). A genitive in -n is found 
sporadically in Omotic (cf. Bender 2000:212; Zaborski 1990:621): cf. Yemsa / 
Janjero -n, -ni; Hamer (gen. sg. ending on possessive pronouns) -n. Bender 
considers this to be an Afrasian retention. There is a rare genitive singular 
marker -ni in Sidamo (Highland East Cushitic) and an equally rare (archaic ?) 
-n in Dasenech (East Cushitic) as well (cf. Zaborski 1990:621). A genitive n- 
also occurs in Chadic (cf. Diakonoff 1988:82). This form is found as an 
independent particle in Berber (cf. Kabyle n ‘of’; Tamazight n ‘of; Mzab n 
‘of’). Ehret (1995:315, no. 609) reconstructs Proto-A frasian *ni ‘of? (genitive). 
B. Elamo-Dravidian: In Elamite, possession could be expressed by adding the 
neutral classifier -ni, as in siyan Isnikarap-ni *'I$nikarap's temple’. In Neo- 
Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite, the marker -ni coupled with the relative/ 
connective particle -a to form a new marker, -na. In Achaemenid Elamite, “the 
marker -na had almost completely replaced the others and functioned as a 
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special genitival ending" (cf. Khatikjan 1998:15). McAlpin (1981:110) 
reconstructs Proto-Elamo-Dravidian genitive singular (adnominal) *-in (< *-i + 
*-nu), from which he derives Proto-Elamite *-inni and Proto-Dravidian *-in. In 
the following section, he also discusses the genitive -na found in Achaemenid 
Elamite. Krishnamurti (2003:221— 224) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian oblique 
marker *-an/*-in, *-nV > Old Tamil -an (used with demonstrative pronouns, 
quantifiers, and numerals), -in (after disyllabic and trisyllabic stems ending in 
-à, -G, -u, -ü, -e, and -ai in the instrumental, dative, and occasionally sociative 
cases), -in by itself was genitive; Malayalam had -am as an augment of 
demonstratives in early inscriptions — otherwise, -in had the same distribution 
as -in in Old Tamil, while stems ending in -/t- add -in- also in the dative and 
genitive; Irula -(a)n occurs as an augment with animate nouns, including the 
personal pronouns before instrumental; Kodagu -in/-n are used as augments 
after neuter demonstrative pronouns in the accusative, dative, and genitive 
cases; Kota -n after neuter demonstratives; Toda -n added in adnominal use of 
some noun stems; Kannada -ar (a sandhi variant of -an) became generalized as 
the oblique marker of neuter demonstratives in the singular and plural and in 
numerals; Tulu -n augment after human nouns and after stems ending in -e; 
Telugu -an-i oblique augment in demonstrative neuter forms, singular and 
plural; Gondi -n augment after masculine nouns ending in a vowel; Pengo -n 
genitive plural of non-human nouns ending in -ku; Konda -an-i (< -an+-i) in 
neuter demonstrative forms; Kuwi -n/-na augment of nouns referring to 
humans; Manda -n- oblique-genitive; Naiki (of Chanda) -n in animate nouns in 
some of the cases; Parji -n oblique marker of some stems in ablative and 
genitive cases; Gadba -n/-in/-un genitive marker; Kurux -in/-i after non- 
masculine singular demonstrative stems before all cases. It is worth repeating 
that the ending -in by itself was genitive in Old Tamil and that it could be used 
syntactically as an adnominal. Indeed, n-endings occur in genitive forms in 
several Dravidian languages (cf. Zvelebil 1977:31; for examples, see above). 

Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:130 and 131—132) rightly notes that 
“oblique-n” shows up in the oblique cases of the heteroclitic -r/-n stems in 
Indo-European (for details about heteroclitic stems, cf. Benveniste 1935:100— 
120; Szemerényi 1996:173—174; Beekes 1995:187; Meillet 1964:266; Burrow 
1973:127—130). A good illustration of the patterning can be found in Sanskrit 
(nom. sg.) dsrk ‘blood’ (cf. Hittite nom.-acc. sg. e-es-har ‘blood’, Tocharian A 
ysar ‘blood’, Greek čap ‘blood’, Latin assir ‘blood’) versus (gen. sg.) asnás 
(cf. Hittite gen. sg. e-es-ha-na-as, e-es-na-as) (the nom. sg. in Sanskrit contains 
a secondary suffix). There 1s also important evidence elsewhere within Indo- 
European. For example, it appears in the genitive of the first person singular 
personal pronoun *me-ne > Avestan mana; Old Church Slavic mene; 
Lithuanian manés (cf. Szemerényi 1996:214). In Slavic, it is found in all of the 
oblique cases of the first person singular personal pronoun, not just the genitive 
(note the table in Szemerényi 1996:212). Finally, Greenberg (2000:132) 
convincingly claims that the large and important class of n-stems arose through 
the spread of the oblique-n to the nominative, at least in Greek, which always 
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has -v. In Latin, this type is found, for example, in homo ‘human being, person, 
man’, (gen. sg.) hominis (for a detailed discussion of this stem, cf. Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:297—298). 

Uralic: The genitive ending in Proto-Uralic was *-n > Finnish kalan (kala 
‘fish’); Lapp / Saami guolen (guole ‘fish’); Cheremis / Mari kolón (kol ‘fish’); 
Selkup Samoyed (Ket) /ogan (loga ‘fox’); Kamassian d'agan (d'aga ‘river’); 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kinday (-y < *-n) (kinta ‘smoke’) (cf. Abondolo 
1998a:19—20; Collinder 1960:282—284; Greenberg 2000:130 and 133; Raun 
1988b:558— 559; Sinor 1988:715). Marcantonio (2002:284) notes: “The 
Genitive -n within U[ralic] is present in Finnish, Cheremis, Lapp, Mordvin, and 
Samoyed Selkup." 

Altaic: Poppe (1955:187) reconstructs the Common Altaic genitive suffix as 
*-n > Korean *-n, Tungus *-yi (< *-n + the ending *-gi < *-ki); Ancient Turkic 
-y (< *-n). Poppe notes that, after stems ending in a vowel, *-n was used, but, 
after stems ending in a consonant, a connective vowel was inserted before the 
n: *C-Vn, which appears as *-i-y/*-i-y in Turkic, as either *-u-n or *-i-n/*-i-n 
in Pre-Mongolian, and as *-gri or *-in in Korean. Several important changes 
occurred in Pre-Mongolian. In Pre-Mongolian, the ending *-i-n/*-i-n was 
generalized, and the inherited post-vocalic form, *-n, was replaced by *-i-n. 
Additional changes occurred in Common Mongolian. First, the final *-n of the 
genitive ending was lost in stems ending in *n: *n-Vn > *n-V. With the 
replacement of the post-vocalic genitive *-n by *-i-n, the hiatus between the 
final vowel of the stem and the genitive suffix was filled with the consonant -j-: 
*-V-n > *-V-in > *V-j-in. See Poppe (1955:189—194) for details concerning 
the developments in the individual Mongolian daughter languages. Examples 
of the genitive in Mongolian: ger-ün (ger ‘house’), eke-yin (eke ‘mother’), 
kóbegün-ü (kobegün ‘son’), bars-un (bars ‘tiger’), aqa-yin (aqa ‘older 
brother’), qayan-u (qayan ‘king’). Note here also the genitive marker -nu found 
in the Mongolian obsolete pronouns anu and inu. Róna-Tas (1998:73) 
reconstructs a Proto-Turkic genitive *-n > Ottoman Turkish oginiy ‘of his 
arrow’ (later oqin); Turkish (sg.) taşın (tas ‘stone’), (pl.) taşların, Azerbaijani 
évin (év ‘house’), oyun (oy ‘arrow), atanin (ata ‘father’); Turkmenian genitive 
singular suffix (after vowels) -nJy, (after consonants) -/y; Tatar (and Bashkir) 
genitive singular suffix -nEy; Kirghiz genitive singular suffix -Nin; Uighur 
balanig (bala ‘child’), kölniy (köl ‘lake’), qusnig (qus *bird^); yurtinig (yurti 
‘house’), tügmilirimnig (tügmilirim ‘my buttons’); Uzbek genitive singular 
suffix -niy; Chuvash genitive singular suffix -(n)án/-nén. Róna-Tas (1998:73) 
also mentions that an oblique marker in *-n has left traces in four cases in 
Proto-Turkic: genitive *-n, accusative *-nVG (*-nI in pronouns), dative *-nKA, 
and instrumental *-nVn. Greenberg (2000:135) notes that “[iJn South Tungus 
there is a large class of nouns in which -n occurs in the oblique cases, but not in 
the nominative or accusative. In North Tungus the -n has apparently been 
extended through the whole paradigm..." According to Greenberg (2000:135), 
the only remnant of an n-genitive 1s found in pronouns in North Tungus — 
Greenberg cites an example from Negidal (min, minyi ‘my’ versus nominative 
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bi ‘T’). However, note the Manchu genitive particle -ni, used after words 
ending in -y. Cf. Sinor (1988:715) for an excellent sketch of n-genitive forms 
in Uralic and Altaic, and Greenberg (2000:133— 135) for additional discussion 
of the Altaic data. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto- 
Altaic genitive suffix *-nV on the basis of: Proto-Tungus *-yi (< *-n-ki); Old 
Japanese -no; Korean -n; Proto-Mongolian *-n; Old Turkic -y (< *-n-ki). 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Note the following Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
attributive suffixes: (class 1 sg.) *-nu, (class 2 sg.) *-(o)nu, (class 2 pl.) 
*_(a)dyanu (cf. Fortescue 2005:426 and fn. 10). Also note the Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan possessive suffix *-inæ ‘pertaining to’: Chukchi -in(e) “pertaining 
to’ (possessive adjective formant of human possessors), -nin(e) on personal 
pronouns and optionally on proper names (pl. -yin(e)); Kerek possessive suffix 
-in(a); Koryak possessive suffix -in(e) “pertaining to’ (also -nin(e) on personal 
pronouns and optionally vowel-final proper names); Alyutor possessive suffix 
-in(a) ‘pertaining to’; Kamchadal / Itelmen possessive suffix -n, -?in, -ran 
‘pertaining to’. Cf. Fortescue 2005:409. 

G. Etruscan: In Etruscan, in addition to the regular genitive endings in -s, there is 
an archaic genitive in -n (-an, -un): cf. lautn ‘family’, (genitive) /autun or 
lautn; puia ‘wife’, (genitive) puian. 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, there is an asyntactical construction nu+NOUN used 
mainly to form terms for professions. As noted by Thomsen (1987:55), the “exact 
character of /nu/ is not evident”. However, we can offer a guess that nu may 
originally have been an independent particle meaning ‘belonging to’, which is 
preserved only in the above construction. That this guess is not far off the mark is 
indicated by Thomsen’s (1987:56) comment that: “[t]he constructions with nu- are 
normally asyntactic, only in one case: nu." kiri, it seems to be a genitive 
construction; cf. for instance nu.°kiri,-ke, (ergative) in NG nr. 120b, 4 (see 
Edzard, 1963, p. 92f.).” 


16.29. Locative *-ni (Greenberg: $30. Locative N; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1I: 
78—81, no. 314, *-n suffix of oblique form of nouns and pronouns) 


In his book on Eurasiatic morphology, Greenberg treats the different cases based on 
this suffix separately. Indeed, despite their similarity in form, the locative *-n and 
genitive *-n developed from two separate formants: 


The origin of the locative marker *-ni may have been as follows: Evidence from 
Afrasian and Indo-European supports reconstructing an independent particle *?in- 
(~ *2en-), *(-)ni meaning ‘in, within, into’ (from Afrasian, cf. Akkadian ina ‘in, on, 
from, by’; Egyptian in ‘in, to, for, because, by’; from Indo-European, cf. Greek év, 
Évi, évi ‘in, on, among, into, and, besides, moreover’, Latin in ‘in, on, among, into, 
on to, towards, against’, Gothic in ‘in’). Originally, *?in- (~ *?en-) meant ‘place, 
location’ (cf. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 45, *?in[A] ‘place’). When this particle was 
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used in conjunction with nominal stems, it indicated the place in, on, or at which 
something existed or occurred: NOUN+ni. From there, it developed into a full- 
fledged case form with locative, inessive, or adessive meanings. At a later date, *-n 
became generalized as the oblique marker par excellence. Greenberg (2000:130) is 
thus correct in noting the wider use of -n as a marker of the oblique case. 


To complicate matters, there may have been yet a third form involved, namely, a 
(lative-)dative *-na. The evidence for this comes mainly from Samoyed (cf. 
Collinder 1960:293—294), from Vogul, where the lative-dative endings are -(a)n, 
-na ~ -nd (cf. Marcantonio 2002:208), and several Afrasian languages. The forms in 
Nostratic thus appears to have been similar to what is found in Sumerian, which has 
a locative prefix -ni- and a dative prefix -na-. The original patterning has been 
reversed in Uralic (except for Samoyed and Vogul, as just indicated). 


A. Afrasian: In Highland East Cushitic, we find the following: In Gedeo / Darasa, 
the ablative-locative (from, in, at’) suffix is - "ni, and the instrumental suffix is 
-nni, while in Hadiyya and Kambata the locative-instrumental suffix is -n (cf. 
Hudson 1976:253 and 2007:540). In Sidamo, on the other hand, there is a 
multipurpose postposition -nni with the meanings ‘from, at, on, by, with’ (cf. 
Hudson 1976:254). In Omotic, there is a widespread instrumental-locative- 
directional marker -nV (cf. Zaborski 1990:626—627) — Zaborski lists the 
following examples from various Omotic daughter languages: Koyra -na, -una 
(after consonants); Zayse -n and the postposition -unna ~ -nna ‘with, by means 
of? used in an instrumental function: kallónna (kallo ‘stick’), sugénna (suge 
‘rope’), suusunna (sius ‘blood’); Ometo -n; Welamo -n; Kullo -7; Chara -in, 
-ina; Shinasha -n(i); Kefa -na. Also note the following locative markers: Gofa 
-n; Basketo -n; Gemu -n; Zala -n (cf. Bender 2000:24). Zaborski (1990:627) 
further notes that some of the Omotic forms may be borrowed from Highland 
East Cushitic. Bender (2000:212) notes that a locative in -n is widespread in 
the Macro-Ometo branch of Omotic. Ehret (1980:185) reconstructs Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *nee ‘with, and; by [agent]’ > Iraqw ne ‘with, and; by’; 
Burunge ne ‘with, and; by’; Alagwa ne ‘with, and; by’; Ma’a ni ‘by [agent]’, 
ne- in neri ‘until’. For Proto-Afrasian, Ehret (1995:315, no. 608) reconstructs 
*ne(e) ‘with’. 

B. Dravidian: As noted by Zvelebil (1977:32, §1.1.3.5.6): “*-in/*-il may probably 
be reconstructed as the underlying shape of a number of related forms which 
are markers of a locative function": Old Tamil -i//-in as in maruk-in ‘in the 
street’, irav-in ‘at night’, cilamp-il ‘in the mountain’; Old Telugu -a(n) as in 
cét-an ‘in hand’, int-an ‘in the house’; Konda -y locative marker in the plural 
oblique of stems in -a; Naiki (of Chanda) -in as in kudd-in ‘on the wall’, -un as 
in ür-un ‘in the village’; Gadba -in as in mare-t-in ‘in a tree’, -un as in polub-t- 
un ‘into the village’; Kurux and Malto locative marker -ni. The first member of 
the pair reconstructed by Zvelebil, namely, *-in, may be compared with the 
locative forms in -n- found elsewhere in Nostratic. Cf. also Krishnamurti 
2003:238—243. Note also the Proto-Dravidian oblique markers *-an/*-in, 
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*-nV (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:221—224); oblique marker in non-human 
demonstrative pronouns in South Dravidian *-an (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:222— 
223). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *-n suffix of oblique form of nouns and pronouns. 
Cf., for example, the following forms of Svan ala ‘this’: (instr. sg.) am-n-os, 
(adverbial) am-n-dr-d, (erg.) am-n-em-(d), (gen. sg.) am-n-ém-is (cf. Tuite 
1997:15; Gudjedjiani—Palmaitis 1986:46). 

Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:150) also considers various evidence in Indo- 
European for a locative ending in *-n. The most convincing evidence he cites is 
the Vedic pronominal locatives asmin ‘in that’, tasmin ‘in this’, and kásmin ‘in 
whom?’. In these examples, the pronoun stem has been enlarged by an element 
-sm(a)-, to which a locative ending -in has been added. Since the final -n is 
missing in the cognate forms in Iranian, Burrow (1973:271) considers this to be 
a secondary formation, unique to Sanskrit. However, as Greenberg rightly 
points out, the Vedic forms can be compared with Greek pronominal datives in 
-(v) such as Lesbian uuv, ŭu ‘to us’ (cf. Buck 1933:219 and 1955:98; 
Sihler 1995:380). Thus, we may be dealing here with relic forms. Benveniste 
(1935:87—99) explores in great detail locative forms in -n in Indo-European 
— he (1935:88) cites the following examples from Sanskrit: jman, ksaman ‘in 
the earth’, dhan ‘on [this/that] day’, udán ‘in the water’, patan ‘in flight’, asán 
‘in the mouth’, sirsdn ‘in the head’, hemán ‘in winter’, aksán ‘in the eye’. 
Uralic-Yukaghir: Collinder (1960:286—287) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic 
locative(-essive) *-na ~ *-nd, while Abondolo (1998a:20) reconstructs a Proto- 
Uralic locative marker *-nA. According to Collinder, the locative(-essive) is 
best preserved in Finnish (where it now functions mostly as an essive), Eastern 
Ostyak / Xanty, and Yurak Samoyed / Nenets: Finnish and Eastern Ostyak / 
Xanty -na ~ -nd, Yurak Samoyed / Nenets -na ~ -ne. Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan has -nu (< *-na) and -ne, -ni, without regard to the quality of the 
vowel of the first syllable. Northern Ostyak / Xanty has -na or (in some 
dialects) -n. Cheremis / Mari has -nó, -nə (with or without vowel harmony; in 
the easternmost dialects -no, -nó, -ne). Lapp / Saami has -nne, -nné after a 
monosyllabic stem, -n (Southern Lapp / Saami -né) in other positions. The 
Permian languages and Hungarian have -n. Marcantonio (2002:284) notes: 
“The locative I -n(V) is found in the majority of the U[ralic] languages (but not 
in Vogul), in more or less productive functions." Note also the Proto-Yukaghir 
locative/lative affix *-n(a) (> Northern / Tundra -n(2)) (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:82). 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi locative -ne (recessive) (cf. Comrie [ed.] 1981: 
246). Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan derivational affix *-nv(a) ‘place of -ing’ (cf. 
Fortescue 2005:417—418). 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Amur has the locative markers -uine/-uin/-in/-un/-n (cf. 
Gruzdeva 1998:18 [table of case markers] and 19). Nominal stems ending in a 
consonant form locatives by adding the -uin variant, while those ending in a 
vowel other than -i add the -in or -un variant; stems ending in -i add -n. 
Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo locative (plural) *-ni, (dual) *-yni (cf. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:442; Greenberg 2000:152). 
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Sumerian: Note the locative dimensional prefix -ni- (cf. Thomsen 1987:99 and 
234—240; Hayes 1997a:22). 


16.30. Dative *-na (not in Greenberg 2000) 


The evidence for this formant is spotty. 


A. 


Afrasian: In Egyptian, "[t]he meaning of the dative is rendered by means of the 
preposition n ... ‘to’, ‘for’” (cf. Gardiner 1957:48, 852; also Hannig 1995: 
385—386); Coptic n- [N-], na- [Na-] dative preposition. In Hadiyya (Highland 
East Cushitic), the dative is indicated with a suffixed -n (cf. Hudson 1976:252). 
Bender (2000:212) points out that, in Omotic, “[t]here are two other 
widespread datives: r in single languages... and n..." (cf. Dime -in). 

Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:230— 233) reconstructs the Proto-Dravidian 
dative as *-nkk-, but he points out that the “geminate consonant cluster *-kk- is 
the core of the dative suffix”. We may be dealing here with a hyper-charac- 
terized suffix, combining a relic of *-n dative plus *-kk- (on which, see below). 
Indo-European: Perhaps preserved in the adverbial suffix found, for example, 
in Latin superne ‘to a higher level, above’; Gothic tana ‘from without’; etc. 
Uralic: In Samoyed, the lative-dative case is built upon *-n (cf. Collinder 
1960:293—294; Hajdu 1968:65). Examples: Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yudan 
(nuda ‘hand’); Selkup Samoyed hajond (haj ‘eye’); Kamassian d'agane (d'aga 
‘river’). Künnap (1984:287) reconstructs a Proto-Samoyed lative (absolute 
declension) *-ntV. He also notes that, at a minimum, the following local case 
endings existed in Proto-Samoyed: lative *-7, locative *-n, ablative *-tV, and 
prospective *-mVnV. According to Marcantonio (2002:285): “The existence of 
P[roto]-U[ralic] Lative/Dative I *-ń ~ *-n, or perhaps *-5 ..., is not widely 
accepted, because its reflexes are to be found only in the Vogul Lative -n(V) 
and in Mordvin, where it has a Dative/Allative function (Zaicz 1998: 192). 
Possible reflexes are to be found in adverbial forms such as Finn. kohde-n 
‘towards’ and in Samoyed, for which compare the reconstructed Samoyed 
Dative *-ng in Table 8.6. It is present in Yukaghir; see again Table 8.6.” In 
Vogul, the lative-dative endings are -(a)n, -na ~ -nd (cf. Marcantonio 2002: 
208). 

Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic 
dative/instrumental suffix *-nV on the basis of: Old Japanese dative/locative 
-ni; Old Turkic instrumental -(i)n/-(i)n. 


Sumerian: The (3rd sg. animate) dative dimensional prefix is -na- (cf. Thomsen 
1987:220; Hayes 1997a:22). 


16.31. Directive *-K^a (Greenberg: $26. Dative KA; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.T: 


368—369, no. 245, *Ka directive particle; Nafiqoff 2003:102 Proto-Altaic 
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*_ka/*-ka lative-dative formant; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 983, *KV [= *kV ?] 
‘towards’ directive particle) 


This formant appears to be derived from an old particle *&?a meaning ‘direction to 
or towards; motion to or towards'. 


A. Afrasian: According to Bender (2000:212), there is some evidence in several 
Omotic languages for a dative(-locative) *-kVn. In Northwest Ometo, we find 
the following suffixes indicating *motion to or toward': Welaitta -(k)ko; Gofa 
-ko; Gemu -ko (?) (cf. Bender 2000:24). Note also the Ongota locative suffix 
-kal-kel-ki (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: The Proto-Dravidian dative is reconstructed as *-nkk- by 
Krishnamurti (2003:230—233) but as *-(k)ku by Zvelebil (1977:31): cf. Tamil 
-kku; Malayalam -kku; Kota and Toda -&; Irula -(u)kku, -kke; Kannada -(k)ke 
(after stems ending in -a and after pronouns which take -ar as the augment), 
-(g)ge (elsewhere); Kodagu -gï (after stems ending in a nasal), -kï (elsewhere); 
Badaga -ga; Tulu -ku/-ki/-gi; Telugu -ki(n) (after stems ending in -i), -ku(n) 
(elsewhere); Gondi -k; Kui -gi; Kuwi -ki; Northern Parji -g/-gi; Kurux -ge; 
Malto -A/-ik. Krishnamurti considers the -n- as originally part of this formant 
and that it was dropped in South Dravidian. As in Turkic (see below), *-nkk- 
may be a compound suffix in which *-kk- has been added to dative-n (on 
which, see above). For Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, McAlpin (1981:109—110) 
reconstructs an adessive ending *-akka, which developed into the dative in 
Dravidian. In Elamite, *-akka developed into the superessive ending -ukku (‘on, 
in, according to") (cf. Paper 1955:81), on the one hand, and into the directive- 
allative ending -ikki (‘to, towards, into") (cf. Paper 1955:77—78), on the other. 

C. Kartvelian: In Svan, there is a nominal postposition -ka with the meaning *out, 
through’, also found in the compound -xanka with the meaning ‘out of'. When 
used as a verb prefix, ka indicates outward direction. There may have been a 
semantic shift from ‘direction to or towards’ to ‘direction out from or away 
from'. If so, the Svan forms can be compared with those under discussion here. 

D. Uralic: Collinder (1960:296) notes that a lative *k + a vowel is to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Uralic. Abondolo (1998a:18) reconstructs lative *k. Cf. 
also Sinor 1988:719. According to Künnap (1984:287—291), in Proto- 
Samoyed, this form serves as the basis for the lative, locative, and ablative case 
endings: (a) absolutive declension: (locative) *-kVnV, (ablative) *-kVtV; (b) 
possessive declension: (lative) *-kV, (locative) *-kVnV, (ablative) *-AVtV. 
Clearly, the lative *-kV found in the possessive declension is the oldest form. 
The locative and ablative endings are compound forms, consisting of the base 
form *-kV + *-nV and *-kV + *-tV, respectively. Kiinnap also notes that, at a 
minimum, the following local case endings existed in Proto-Samoyed: lative 
*-y, locative *-n, ablative *-tV, and prospective *-mVnV. Marcantonio 
(2002:286) notes: “The Lative II *-k(V) is supposed to have developed in most 
languages into spirants (-y, -y, -w) or into vowels, as in Hun. fel-é ‘towards’, 
id-e *toward here', according to traditional, but not widely accepted, analysis 
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(Raun 1988b: 560; Hajdü 1988a: 280). It is preserved as such in a few 
languages, such as Ingrian ala-k ‘[towards] under’. Traces of this ending can be 
found in Lapp (Korhonen 1988a: 280). There is in Mordvin a Prolative -ka 
(Raun 1988a: 101), which could be a reflex of Lative II *-k(V).” 

E. Altaic: Greenberg (2000:137) reconstructs a Proto-Turkic dative-allative *-ka, 
while Róna-Tas (1998:73) reconstructs a dative *-nKA. As noted by Róna-Tas, 
*-nKA is a compound suffix in which *-KA has been added to oblique-n. Sinor 
(1988:719) notes that the Common Turkic dative is -ga, -ka, -ya, -ge. Turkic 
examples: Middle Kipchak -GA (cf. yolya ‘for the road’, toyya ‘for the feast’, 
qarabusqa ‘to the saddle-bow’); Chagatay -ya, -ge (but mostly -qa, -ke after 
voiceless consonants); Tatar -GA (cf. atqa ‘to the horse’, etige ‘to the father’, 
urmanya ‘to the forest’); Kazakh -GA; Noghay -GA (cf. balaya ‘to the child’, 
terekke ‘to the tree’, goyanya ‘to the hare’, [pl.] atlarya ‘to the horses’); 
Kirghiz -GA; Uighur -GA (cf. tópige ‘to the peak’, tayiya ‘to the uncle’, kózge 
‘to the eye’, qizya ‘to the girl’, sayya ‘to the river gorge’, seyge ‘to the 
vegetable’, yunenge ‘to Hunan’, sendurya ‘to Shandong’, terepke ‘to the side’, 
tetqiqatqa ‘to [the] research’); Uzbek -Gà; Yakut -GA (cf. eyeye ‘to peace’, 
uokka ‘to the fire’, oyko ‘to the arrow’). Greenberg (2000:137—138), notes 
that “[iJn Tungusic, -k- occurs as a case marker only with coaffixes, e.g. Evenki 
-k-la (lative)...", while Sinor (1988:719) notes the same usage and also 
compares the Tungus directive suffix -ki, -xi found at the end of postpositions 
and adverbs. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic 
dative/directive suffix *-k'V on the basis of: Proto-Tungus directive *ki and 
Old Turkic dative -qa/-ke. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The Proto-Nostratic directive marker *-k’a may have 
been the source of the following Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan locative suffixes: 
(class 1 sg.) *-(a)k, (class 2 sg.) *-(a)nek, (class 2 pl.) *-(a)dak (cf. Fortescue 
2005:426). 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: According to Gruzdeva (1998:18), the (Amur and East 
Sakhalin) dative-accusative case markers are -ay, -y (see also Greenberg 
2000:138), and the dative-additive case markers are -toy/-roy/-doy/-ry/-ty. 

H. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit postbase *q- ‘go (to)’ (added to allative case of [adverbial] 
demonstrative bases) (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:421). 


16.32. Locative *-ma and locative *-bi (Greenberg: $27. Locative M, and 828. 
Locative BH) 


These two forms will be discussed together. The locative function ascribed to these 
forms by Greenberg is clearly a later development. At the Proto-Nostratic level, we 
are dealing with independent particles. 


I did not reconstruct a Proto-Nostratic ancestor for Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- 
‘with, along with, together with’ in my 1994 joint monograph — perhaps I should 
have looked a little more diligently. Given all of the considerations discussed 
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below, I would now reconstruct a Proto-Nostratic *ma (~ *ma-) — as in Egyptian, 
it was used to indicate position and had a similar range of meanings, that is, ‘in; 
from; with’. I propose that it was this stem that was the source of the locative forms 
Greenberg discusses. In Indo-European (and Etruscan), the instrumental- comitative 
sense prevailed, while elsewhere in Eurasiatic, the locative sense was emphasized. 


In my joint monograph with John C. Kerns (1994:218—219, no. 23), I reconstruct 
Proto-Nostratic *bi (~ *be) ‘in addition to, with, together with’ on the basis of the 
Indo-European material discussed below plus Afrasian *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ 
and Sumerian bi ‘with, together with, in addition to’. In Sumerian, this stem is also 
used as a conjunction: -bi, bi-da, -bi-(da) (literally, ‘with its...’) “...used in the sense 
‘and’ with nouns and without the disjunctive force of ù” (quote from Thomsen 
1987:84). 


A. Afrasian: In Egyptian, we find m (preposition, with suffixes) ‘in; with, by 
means of; from, out of; as, namely’. Note Gardiner (1957:124—125, §162): 
“m, before suffixes...im:, indicates position generally, the main lines of 
development being ‘in’, ‘from’, and the instrumental ‘with’.” Note also the 
following forms from Semitic: Ugaritic “m (= amma ?) ‘with, to’ (also °mn); 
Hebrew °im(m-) ‘with, together with’; Syriac fam ‘with’; Aramaic Cim(m-) 
‘with’; Arabic ma?a ‘with, together with, accompanied by, in the company of’, 
ma?an ‘together, at the same time, simultaneously’. A locative ending *-u(m) 
can be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic as well. Also worth noting are Hadiyya 
(East Cushitic) -m ‘too, also’ and Hausa (Chadic) ma ‘also, too, even’. Ongota 
has an agentive/instrumental noun suffix -mi/-me (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). For 
Proto-Afrasian, Diakonoff (1988:61) reconstructs a locative-adverbialis * Vm. 

Proto-Nostratic *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’ is particularly well 
represented in Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ba ~ *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ > 
Hebrew bə- ‘in, at, on, with’; Arabic bi ‘in, within, among’; Ugaritic b ‘in, 
with, from’; Sabaean b ‘from, of, in, on, at’; Sheri / Jibbali b- ‘at, about, by, 
with, in’; Harsüsi b(e)- ‘in, with, by’; Geez / Ethiopic ba ‘in, at, into, on, by, 
through, with (by means of), after (kind and means), by reason of, because of, 
out of, on account of, according to, concerning, against (contiguity)’; Gurage 
bä ‘with, in, at, by, out, out of, from’; Harari -be ‘with, from, by, of, in, on, at’. 
It is also found in Beja / Bedawye (postposition) -b ‘by, in, of". 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Note the Elamite locative affix (postposition) -ma ‘in’ (cf. 
Paper 1955:79— 81), variant -me (there is also a genitive affix -ma, variants -mi 
and -me). McAlpin (1981:68, table 2.1) lists the Elamite postposition -ma ‘in, 
on; according to', used with things and time units and indicating location 
inherent in place names. Krishnamurti (2003:413—415) reconstructs a Proto- 
Dravidian coordinating formant *-um. In Modern Tamil, -um has several 
meanings: (a) ‘also’, (b) ‘totality’, (c) ‘any/none’ (when added to interrogative 
words, depending on the positive or negative governing verb), (d) ‘and’ (when 
added to each of the coordinating phrases), and (e) ‘even, although’ (when 
added to a conditional phrase). Similar usage is found in Malayalam (cf., in the 
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sense ‘also’: avan rotti tinnu; vellavum kuticcu ‘he ate the bread; he drank the 
water also’; in the sense ‘and’: raghavan-um kumar-um vannu ‘Raghavan and 
Kumar came’; in the sense ‘always’: avar eppoz-um vaàyiccu-kont-irukk-unnu 
‘they are always reading’). In Old Kannada, -um means ‘and’ or ‘even, also’ 
(c£, in the sense ‘and’: id-ut-um...àr-ut-um...mung-ut-um ‘hitting, shouting, 
and swallowing’, tay-um tande.y-um ‘mother and father’; in the sense ‘even, 
also’: nudiyey-um ‘even after saying’, ad-um ‘that also’). In Elamite, the 
locative sense is dominant, while in Dravidian, the conjunctive-comitative 
sense prevailed. 

Indo-European: Two separate stems must be reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European, namely, (1) *me-/*mo- and (2) *b^i-, just as Greenberg indicates. 
Pinning down the exact meaning of each is not easy, however. In Germanic, 
the primary meaning of the derivatives of the first stem is ‘with, among’: cf. 
Gothic mip ‘with, among’; Old English mid, mip ‘together with, with, among’; 
Middle High German mite, mit ‘with, by, together’; Old Icelandic med ‘with, 
along with, together with’. Greek peta means ‘(with gen.) in the midst of, 
among; (with dat.) among, in the company of; (with acc.) into the middle of, 
coming among’. The original meaning seems to have had to do with 
‘accompaniment, conjoinment’, that is, ‘with, along with, together with’, as in 
Old Icelandic. In other words, a stem is involved that is more instrumental or 
comitative in meaning than locative, at least in Indo-European. As Greenberg 
notes, the use of this stem as an inflectional ending is restricted to Germanic, 
Slavic, and Baltic. As Greenberg points out in $28, the stem *b'i- also exists as 
an independent stem in Germanic: cf. Gothic bi ‘about, over; concerning, 
according to; at’; Old English be, bi; br (preposition, with dat., indicating place 
and motion) ‘by (nearness), along, in’; Old High German bi-; bi adverb 
indicating nearness, preposition meaning (with dat.) ‘(near) by, at, with’, as 
adverb ‘from now on [von jetzt an]’. The original meaning, based upon the 
Germanic evidence, seems to have had to do with ‘proximity, nearness’, either 
of place ‘(near) by, at’ or time ‘now, at the present time’. There is a compound 
in Sanskrit, namely, abhi (either < *e-/o-+b'i- or *m-+bhi-), whose primary 
meaning is ‘moving or going towards, approaching’ — as an independent 
adverb or preposition, it means (with acc.) ‘to, towards, in the direction of, 
against, into’; as a prefix, it means ‘to, towards, into, over, upon’. Another 
compound is found in Greek poi (*m-+bři-), preposition used with the 
genitive, dative, and accusative with the basic meaning ‘on both sides’, as 
opposed to mepi, whose basic meaning is ‘all around’ — (with gen., causal) 
‘about, for, for the sake of’, (of place) ‘about, around’; (with dat., of place) ‘on 
both sides of, about’; (with acc., of place) ‘about, around’; (as independent 
adverb) ‘on both sides, about, around’. This compound is also found in the 
Latin inseparable prefix amb-, ambi-, meaning ‘on both sides; around, round 
about’. Further relationship to words meaning ‘both’ is usually assumed, 
though uncertain. When we look at the use of *-b/7- as a case ending, we find a 
slightly different semantic range than what is indicated by the above evidence. 
I think it is significant that it is specifically this ending that shows up in the 
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instrumental singular in Greek and Armenian. This seems to indicate that the 
original meaning was similar to *me-/*mo-, that is, “with, along with, together 
with’. Indeed the choice between *-me-/*-mo- as a case ending in Germanic, 
Baltic, and Slavic, on the one hand, and *-b/i- as a case ending in Italic, Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, and Armenian, on the other, seems to indicate that they were 
close, if not identical, in meaning. Considering this, it appears to me that the 
Germanic meanings are secondary. Thus, we can reconstruct two separate 
stems for Proto-Indo-European, the first of which, *me-/*mo-, meant ‘with, 
along with, together with’, the second of which, *b’i-, meant (on the basis of 
its use in case endings) ‘in, with, within, among’. The evidence from Afrasian 
and Sumerian mentioned above reinforces the interpretation that the original 
meaning of Proto-Indo-European *b/i- was ‘in, with, within, among’. 

Altaic: In Tungus, -mi appears as a locative-instrumental adverbial suffix, as in 
Orok gitu-mi ‘on foot, by foot’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:141). 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi comitative suffix -ma (cf. Comrie [ed.] 
1981:245; Fortescue 2005:426 and fn. 9). 

Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Eskimo postbase *mi- ‘and then, again’ > Central 
Alaskan Yupik +mi ‘also’; Seward Peninsula Inuit +(p)mi ‘even though’; 
North Alaskan Inuit +(m)mi- ‘also’; Western Canadian Inuit +(m)mi ‘again, 
too, and then’; Eastern Canadian Inuit +(m)mi ‘again, also’; Greenlandic Inuit 
+(m)mi ‘and then’. Proto-Aleut *ma- ‘also, too’ (Eastern Aleut also ‘finally’: 
cf. Atkan maaya- ‘finally’). Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:412. 

Note also the Proto-Eskimo locative singular ending *-mi (cf. Greenberg 

2000:143; Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:442). Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan (1994:446, note 10) point out that this ending is also found in Aleut (cf. 
qila-m ‘in the morning’). 
Etruscan: In Etruscan, we find the enclitic copula -m (-um after a consonant) 
‘and’, which may also be compared (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:104). 
Perhaps the preposition pi (also pen, pul, ep!) ‘at, in, through’ belongs here as 
well (if from *bi). 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, there is a conjunctive prefix -m- and a third person singular 
comitative prefix inanimate -m-da-. The -da- in -m-da- is the standard Sumerian 
comitative element. The -m- may be related to the forms we have been discussing 
here. Note also the locative-terminative prefixes ba-, bi- (on which, cf. Thomsen 
1987:176—185). 


16.33. Directive(-locative) *-ri (Greenberg: $29. Locative RU) 


The exact meaning of this formant is difficult to determine, though something like 
‘direction to or towards; motion to or towards’ (as in Mongolian) is probably not 
too far off. In the Eurasiatic languages (including Etruscan), its primary function 
appears to have been to form adverbs from pronominal stems. 
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A. Afrasian: Note the Egyptian preposition r (originally ir) ‘to; at; concerning; 
more than; from’. It could also be used as a conjunction meaning ‘so that, until, 
according as’. According to Gardiner (1957:125), the original meaning appears 
to have been ‘to, towards’. 

B. Indo-European: In Indo-European, there is a suffix *-r that is added to 
pronominal stems to form adverbs; examples include: Proto-Indo-European 
*kwhě-r, *kwhõ-r *when?, where?’ (cf. Sanskrit kár-hi *when?'; Latin cur [< 
Old Latin quor] ‘why?’; Gothic war *where?'; Old Icelandic Avar ‘where?’; 
Old English /wzr ‘where?’; Lithuanian kur ‘where?’); Proto-Indo-European 
*thě-r, *th-r ‘there’ (cf. Sanskrit tar-hi ‘there’; Gothic par ‘there’; Old English 
bara, þær ‘there’; Old High German thar ‘then, there’), etc. (cf. Brugmann 
1904:456, 8583; Burrow 1973:281; Krause 1968:206, 8195; Beekes 1995:220). 

C. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:148) cites Zyrian / Komi kor ‘when?’, apparently 
constructed in the same way as the Indo-European forms cited above. 
Greenberg (2000:148) also suggests that the Hungarian sublative ending -ra ~ 
-re may belong here (cf. Collinder 1957:377). Perhaps also Proto-Yukaghir 
applicative affix *-ri: (> Northern / Tundra -ri:-) (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:83). 

D. Altaic: In Mongolian, there is a rare case suffix *-ru with the meaning 
‘direction to or towards; motion to or towards’ (cf. Poppe 1955:205). It is only 
found in Mongolian (in a few adverbs), Ordos, Khalkha, and Buriat (cf. 
Written Mongolian adverbs inaru ‘this side, prior to’, činaru ‘that direction, 
after’; Ordos otoerü ‘in the direction of the Otog banner’; Khalkha moddvrii 
‘towards the woods’; Buriat uhari ‘towards the water’, morilu ‘towards the 
horse’). In Tungus, there is a suffix -r(i) that is added to pronominal stems to 
form adverbs; examples include: Lamut / Even ar ‘there, the one there’, tar 
‘yonder, the one yonder’; Manchu e-de-ri ‘this time, this way, by here’, te-de-ri 
‘from there, by there, from that’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:148—149). Turkic also 
has a suffix -r(V). Its primary use appears to have been to form adverbs from 
pronominal stems (cf. Greenberg 2000:148). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:221) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic directive suffix *-rV on the basis of: 
Mongolian directive -ru; Old Turkic directive -ya-ru/-ge-rii (also *-ra, *-rii); 
Korean lative -ro (a merger of the comitative and directive cases). 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:149) cites the following Chukchi 
examples in which a suffix -ri is used to form adverbs: anka-ri ‘thither’ (cf. 
anka ‘there, then’), miyka-ri ‘whither?’ (cf. migko *where?"). 

F. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:149) notes that a suffix -r is used in the Amur 
dialect to form adverbs of place; he cites the following forms: tu-r ‘here’, hu-r 
‘there’, tia-r ‘on water near the shore’, khe-r ‘upstream’, K^i-r ‘a higher place’. 
Cf. also Gruzdeva 1998:36. 

G. Etruscan: An adverbial r-suffix is found in Oar ‘there, thither’ (motion towards) 
(cf. Bonfante —Bonfante 2002:105 and 220). 


Sumerian: In addition to the common form -ni-, Sumerian also has a locative prefix 
-ri- (cf. Thomsen 1987:234). This may be compared with the forms being discussed 
here. It is also interesting to note that Sumerian has a distant demonstrative stem ri 
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‘that, yonder’ (cf. Thomsen 1987:80—81), which may be in some way related to 
the forms under discussion here. 


16.34. Locative *-i (Greenberg: §31. Locative I) 
This formant may be a derivative of the proximate demonstrative stem *7i- (~ *?e-). 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1980:51) reconstructs the Proto-Southern Cushitic locational 
suffix *-i (*-?i) in: Burunge ti?i ‘here’, ta?i ‘there’; Ma’a twa?i ‘there’, ila?i 
‘this direction’, i?i ‘here’, ara?i ‘there referred to’. 

B. Indo-European: The most common locative singular case marker in Proto-Indo- 
European was *-i: Sanskrit pitári (pitar- ‘father’), uksáni (uksan- ‘ox’), udáni 
(udan- ‘water’), padi (pad- ‘foot’), mürdháni (mürdhan- ‘head’); Greek natépı 
(matep- ‘father’); Hittite pa-ar-ni ‘at home’ (nom. sg. pi-ir, gen. sg. pár-na-as) 
(cf. Beekes 1995:173; Brugmann 1904:384—386; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995 .1:247—250; Meillet 1964:295; Szemerényi 1996:160; Burrow 1973:234; 
Sihler 1995:253; Lehmann 1993:145; Fortson 2010:116, §6.11), though the 
bare stem could be used instead. *-i is also found in adverbs (cf. Greenberg 
2000:153): cf. Greek étei ‘there, in that place’. 

C. Eskimo: The Proto-Eskimo deictic *-i used with demonstratives (cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:399) most likely belongs here. Greenberg 

(2000:153—154) discusses other evidence in Eskimo for an original locative 
*-j. 

D. Etruscan: In Etruscan, the locative ending is -0i. I regard this as a hyper- 
characterized form in which the locative ending -i has been added to a locative 
-0 (< the comitative-locative ending *-da [there is no voicing contrast in stops 
in Etruscan] or < the oblique marker *-/^). 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, there is a locative-terminative postposition -e, which is only 
used with inanimate beings. The locative-terminative is used to indicate the 
direction ‘near to’ or ‘near by’. As an adverb, e simply means ‘here’. I suspect that 
this may be related in some way to the locative -i under discussion here. 


16.35. Comitative-locative particle *da (Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:212—214, no. 
59, *da locative particle; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 508, *d/E/H,a ‘with, 
together with’ and no. 579, *dfoy/a [> *da] ‘place’; Hegedüs 1997:108— 
112; Nafiqoff 2003:41—42 *daHa and 101; Greenberg: 832. Locative TA) 


A comitative-locative particle *da (— *da) with the basic meaning ‘along with, 
together with, in addition to; in, at', shows up all over Nostratic (cf. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:275—276, no. 89). I would equate the forms Greenberg lists with the 
widespread Proto-Nostratic comitative-locative element *da (~ *da) discussed there 
and would, therefore, derive them from Proto-Eurasiatic *da instead of TA. Thus, I 
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suggest that it would have been better to have written “§32. Locative DH.” This is a 
case where material from the non-Eurasiatic Nostratic languages can help explain 
developments in Eurasiatic. Greenberg sometimes confuses the Altaic reflexes of 
this particle with those of oblique *-/^a (see below), as does (to a lesser extent) 
Sinor (1988:716—718), which is understandable given the phonology involved and 
the overlapping semantics between the two forms. 


A. 


Afrasian: Diakonoff (1988:61) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian *-dV, *-Vd 
comitative-dative case on the basis of evidence from Cushitic (Agaw) and 
Berber-Libyan. A comitative-locative particle *da/*da is widespread in Chadic: 
cf. Hausa da ‘with; and; by, by means of; regarding, with respect to, in relation 
to; at, in, during; than’; Kulere tu; Bade da; Tera nda; Gidar di; Mokulu ti; 
Kanakuru da < Proto-Chadic *da ‘with, and’. Cushitic: Burji locative suffix 
-ddi (< *-n-di [cf. Hudson 2007:540]); Bilin comitative case -di. 
Elamo-Dravidian: The locative element *da/*da may also be found in the 
Proto-Dravidian sociative (comitative) ending *-dtu (cf. Krishnamurti 2003: 
237). Particularly noteworthy are the Tulu locative endings -du ~ fu, -di — fi, 
which may, perhaps, be compared with the Tamil locative postposition -ifai 
(Proto-Dravidian medial -+-+ < Proto-Nostratic *-d-). Possibly also Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite, Neo-Elamite da (also -da in -be-da, e-da, ku-da, etc.) 
*also, too, as well, likewise; so, therefore, consequently, hence, accordingly; 
thereby, thereupon’ (cf. Paper 1955:107 ku-ud-da ‘and’). Note also: Middle 
Elamite, Neo-Elamite tak ‘also’ (< da- ‘also’ + a-ak ‘and’). 

Kartvelian: This particle appears in Kartvelian as a conjunction: Proto- 
Kartvelian *da ‘and’ > Georgian da ‘and’; Mingrelian do ‘and’; Zan do ‘and’ 
(cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:97—98; Fahnrich 2007:120—121; Klimov 
1964:68—69 and 1998:35—36). It is also probably found in the Proto- 
Kartvelian adverbial case ending *-ad/*-d > Old Georgian -ad/d (in Modern 
Georgian, the ending is -ad/a/); Mingrelian -o/-t/-ot; Laz -o/-t; Svan -ad/-d (cf. 
Klimov 1964:43 and 1998:1; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:31; Fahnrich 
1994:240, 254, and 2007:32—33). 

Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:155) compares the Indo-European suffix 
*-d'e found in adverbs of place with the forms under discussion here. *-d^e is 
preserved in the daughter languages in the suffixed particle appearing, for 
example, in Sanskrit as -ha and -dhi: sa-ha ‘with’ (Vedic sa-dha), i-há ‘here’ 
(Prakrit i-dha), ku-ha ‘where?’, a-dhi ‘above, over, from, in’; in Avestan in ida 
‘here’, kuda ‘where?’; and in Greek in the locative particle -01 in, for example, 
otko-61 ‘at home’, 26-61 ‘where?’. Cf. Burrow 1973:281; Beekes 1995:220; 
Brugmann 1904:454—455 *-dhe and *-dhi; Fortson 2004:107 and 2010:119. 
Altaic: Particularly interesting is Altaic, where this particle functions as a 
(dative-)locative suffix on the one hand, *-da, and as an independent particle 
on the other, *da ‘together with, and, also’: Common Mongolian dative- 
locative suffix *-da > Mongolian -da; Dagur -da; Khalkha -dy; Buriat -da; 
Kalmyk -dp (cf. Poppe 1955:195—199). In Manchu, the dative-locative 
particle is -de. In Turkic, it also appears as a locative(-ablative) suffix: 
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Common Turkic *-da/*-dd (cf. Menges 1968b:110) (Róna-Tas 1998:73 
reconstructs *-dA). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto- 
Altaic dative/locative suffix *du/*da on the basis of: Proto-Tungus dative *du, 
locative *-da-; Old Japanese attributive/locative -tu (although this suffix can 
also be compared with Mongolian adjectival -tu); Mongolian dative/locative 
-da/-du-r, attributive -du; Old Turkic locative/ablative -ta/-da/-te/-de. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Note the Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan instrumental case 
marker *-tæ and the suffix *-tæ in the comitative 1 case marker *ke- -tæ 
‘together with’ (both class 1). Cf. Fortescue 2005:426. Perhaps also Proto- 
Chukotian *fo ‘and’ > Koryak to ‘and’; Alyutor tu (Palana fo) ‘and’. Cf. 
Fortescue 2005:288. 

Etruscan: As noted above, in Etruscan, the locative ending is -0i. I regard this 
as a hypercharacterized form in which the locative ending -i has been added to 
a locative ending -0 (< the comitative-locative ending *-da [there is no voicing 
contrast in stops in Etruscan] or < the oblique marker *-¢”). The Etruscan form 
is particularly reminiscent of the Greek locative particle -01 (< Proto-Indo- 
European *-d^i). 


Sumerian: Sumerian comitative element da (also -dé). As noted by Thomsen 
(1987:99): “The basic meaning of the comitative is ‘with’, ‘together with’, 
expressing accompaniment as well as mutual action.” 


16.36. Oblique *-třa (Greenberg: $33. Ablative TA) 


This formant served as the basis for a number of oblique cases in the various 
Nostratic daughter languages. Only Dravidian retains it as a general oblique marker. 


A. 
B. 


Afrasian: Ongota has the locative suffix -tu/-to (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). 
Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:110—112, 8522.4) reconstructs a Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian oblique/locative ending *-ta. McAlpin notes that this form is 
confused with the appelative and derivational ending *-/2 in Elamite, though it 
may be found in the locative-genitive particle -da (-te) (cf. Khacikjan 1998:53). 
In my opinion, we are dealing here with what were originally two separate 
particles, the first of which, -da, probably belongs with the comitative-locative 
particle *da discussed above, the second of which, -te, belongs here. The two 
have become confused in Elamite. In Dravidian, the *-ta reconstructed by 
McAlpin developed into the oblique augment *-tt-: Old Tamil mara-tt- in (loc. 
sg.) mara-tt-il ‘in a tree’, (dat. sg.) mara-ttu-kku ‘to a tree’; Malayalam (gen. 
sg.) mara-tt-in ‘of a tree’; Irula (acc. sg.) mara-tt-e ‘tree’; Kannada (instr.-abl.) 
mara-d-inda ‘by the tree’; Pengo mar ‘tree’: (acc. sg.) ma(r)-t-in, (loc. sg.) 
ma(r)-t-o, (gen. sg.) ma(r)-t-i, (instr.-loc.) mar-(t)-ay; Parji mer ‘tree’: (gen. 
sg.) mer-t-o, (loc. sg.) mer-t-i; etc. (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:218—221). 
Kartvelian: Worth noting is the Proto-Kartvelian instrumental suffix *-it (cf. 
Georgian -it/-jt/-t, Mingrelian -(i)t/-t, Laz -t), which may ultimately come from 
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the same formant under discussion here. Cf. Fahnrich 1994:240 and 2007:213; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:177—178. 

Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:157—158) tries to compare the Proto-Indo- 
European thematic ablative singular case ending *-ed/*-od (cf. Brugmann 
1904:282—283; Buck 1933:176, 181, 196, and 199; Szemerényi 1996:160) (cf. 
Sanskrit -at [-dd]; Oscan -ud, -àd; Old Latin -é/od; etc.) with the forms under 
consideration here. However, this ending is best seen as a particle that has been 
incorporated into the thematic declenstion instead (cf. Lundquist—Yates 2018: 
2087), *-o/e-t^- < *-o/e-+H,(e)t'-. On the other hand, the archaic ablative 
singular case ending in *-/^os (cf. Sihler 1995:246—247) probably belongs 
here (cf. Sanskrit -tas; Latin -tus; Greek -toc). According to Sturtevant 
(1951.1:88, $8134), the Hittite ablative singular ending -az represents “the zero 
grade of the adverbial suffix -tos". 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Collinder (1960:287— 288) posits a Proto-Uralic separative 
suffix *-ta ~ *-td, but later (1960:291), he refers to this case as "partitive". 
Finally, he (1960:296—297) notes that there was probably a locative case in 
*-tta ~ *-ttd in Proto-Finno-Ugrian. Abondolo (1998a:18) reconstructs a Proto- 
Uralic separative *-£4 ~ *tI. According to Marcantonio (2002:285), two 
separate case suffixes are to be reconstructed for Proto-Uralic: (a) locative *-t 
and (b) ablative *-t(V). She notes: “The ending -t(V) is fully functional as a 
Locative in Vogul (but not in Ostyak); it is present in Hungarian and Samoyed 
Yurak in fossilised forms. The ending -t(V) is also present in Balto-Finnic, 
Permian, Samoyed, Lapp. In Finnish, it has the function of Partitive.” Further: 
“The Ablative -t(V) is absent in Ob-Ugric languages. In Hungarian, in addition 
to -t, there is an Ablative -/, which is also used to form complex endings, such 
as -tV-I (see Table 8.5). This morpheme is found also in Vogul, where it is used 
to express Instrumental/Comitative functions. In its Ablative function it co- 
occurs with the Vogul Dative/Lative *-nV ..., to form the complex ending 
-AV-I." The following forms are found in the Uralic daughter languages (these 
are taken from Collinder 1960:287—288 and 1965:124): Finnish -ta ~ -tä after 
monosyllabics and sometimes after trisyllabics (but -a ~ -d after disyllabics that 
are not the result of contraction); Veps -d; Lapp / Saami -Até (or -t&) after 
monosyllabic stems ending in a vowel, otherwise -t; Mordvin -do ~ -de (but -to 
~ -te after a voiceless consonant); Cheremis / Mari -c, -c. Proto-Yukaghir 
ablative affix *-t (> Northern / Tundra -f) (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:83). 

Altaic: According to Greenberg (2003:150), “[iJn Altaic, the ablative- 
instrumental ¢ is found only in Yakut, the non-Chuvash Turkic language that is 
genetically the most remote. Here we find an instrumental -f ~ -ti and an 
indefinite accusative -ta”. Stachowski—Menz (1998:421) list Yakut (a) 
partitive -74, which they derive from an old locative suffix, and (b) ablative 
-(t)tAn: (a) partitive: eyete (eye *peace"), uotta (uot *fire"), oyto (oy ‘arrow’); 
(b) ablative: eyetten, uottan, oyton. Menges (1968b:110) mentions the existence 
in Turkic of an old locative in -t, which survives only in petrified forms. 
Finally, Greenberg (2003:150) notes that “[iJn Northern and Southern Tungus 
(but not in Manchu), there is an instrumental -ti”. Sinor (1988:716—718) 
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provides an excellent overview of the reflexes of -t, -tä in the Uralic and Altaic 
languages and the interrelationship between the various forms. 


Sumerian: As noted by Thomsen (1987:88 and 103—108), the Sumerian ablative- 
instrumental case ending is (inanimate) -ta, (prefix chain) -ta-. Likewise, Hayes 
(1997a:16): ablative-instrumental -ta (/-t/ after vowels) ‘from, by’. 


16.37. Possessive *-/V (Greenberg: $40. Possessive L) 


A. 


Afrasian: (?) Coptic la- [x4-] plus noun, forming adjectives, ‘possessing, 
endowed with’. Cf. Vycichl 1983:93 (probably not derived from Egyptian n, ny 
‘belonging to’); Cerny 1976:69. 

Kartvelian: In Georgian, there is a suffix -e/- which is used to form adjectives 
of nationality designating human beings; examples include: kartveli and kartuli 
‘Georgian’, megreli and megruli ‘Mingrelian’, ingliseli ‘English’, Cineli 
‘Chinese’, etc. This same suffix is used to derive adjectives designating human 
beings from common nouns: cf. kalakeli ‘citizen, city-person’ (< kalaki ‘city’), 
sopleli ‘peasant, country-person’ (< sopeli ‘village’), etc. The fundamental 
meaning of the Proto-Kartvelian *-e/- suffix appears to have been ‘pertaining 
to’ or ‘belonging to’. Cf. Hewitt 1995:108; Vogt 1971:231—232; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:121—122; Fahnrich 2007:147; Klimov 1998:46. 
Indo-European: In Hittite, one of the primary functions of the suffix -/i- is to 
form adjectives indicating nationality (cf. Kronasser 1966:211—214); 
examples include: Hurrili- ‘Hurrian’, Hattili- ‘Hattic’, Palaumnili- ‘Palaic’, 
Luwili- ‘Luwian’, Nasili- and Nesumnili- ‘Hittite (?)’, etc. Lydian also has a 
possessive suffix -/j, which has the underlying meaning ‘pertaining to’ or 
‘belonging to’ (cf. Gusmani 1964:36—37; Greenberg 2000:174), as in (nom. 
c.) manelis ‘pertaining to Manes’ from the noun (nom.) Manes. The ending -i/i- 
is also used to derive adjectives from adverbs in Hittite (cf. Luraghi 1997:20). 
Yukaghir: Proto-Y ukaghir possessive affix *-/'2 (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:81). 
Altaic: According to Greenberg (2000:173), “[iJn Turkic there is a common 
suffix -/i that derives adjectives or nouns from nouns, with the resulting 
meaning ‘possessing the thing or quality expressed by the noun’.” Greenberg 
cites the following examples from Turkish: ev ‘house’, ev-/i ‘possessing a 
house’; el ‘hand’, e/-li ‘having a hand or handle’; yaz-i ‘writing’, yaz-i-li 
‘written, inscribed, registered’ (yaz- ‘to write’). Greenberg (2000:173) further 
notes: “In Old Turkish there is also a suffix -lä with essentially the same 
meaning, e.g. kórk-ld ‘beautiful,’ kórk- ‘form’ (Gabain 1950:65). Chuvash has 
a similar adjectival suffix -/d, e.g. Cap-la ‘famous,’ čap- ‘fame’ (Krueger 1961: 
130—31).” 

Etruscan: In Etruscan, personal names often have a genitive ending -al: cf. aule 
velimna lar@al clan (= aule velimna lar@alisa) ‘Aulus Velimna, son of Larth’ 
(lar@alisa is a patronymic form in which the ending -isa replaces clan) (cf. 
Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:87— 88). The general scheme was as follows: 
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Nominative Genitive Patronymic 
larO lar@al lar@alisa 
arn arn@al arn@alisa 
laris larisal larisalisa 


We can venture a guess that the original meaning of -a/ was ‘belonging to’, so 
that /ar@al would have originally meant ‘belonging to Larth’. The patronymic 
can be seen as a hypercharacterized form in which the genitive ending -isa was 
added to the ending -a/. The ending -/a could be added again to the patronymic 
to indicate the grandfather: cf. /ar@alisla in the phrase arn0 velimna aules clan 
lar@alisla, where Larth is the father of Aule and, therefore, the grandfather of 
Arnth. Interestingly, in this example, aules contains the genitive ending -s. 
Thus, we can render this loosely as ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, belonging to 
Larth’, that is, ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, whose father was Larth’. 


IV. DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES 


In the following sections, the cover term “nominalizer” is used for any suffix that is 
used to create nouns and adjectives (in the daughter languages — adjectives did not 
exist as a separate grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic), whether from verbs or 
nouns. Some of these forms are also listed under non-finite verb forms. 


16.38. Nominalizer *-r- (Greenberg: §13. Substantivizer RE; see also Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:169; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1953, *rV [< *?V[r]V ?] theme- 
focalizing [topicalizing] particle) 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:18) reconstructs two separate nominal *r suffixes for 
Proto-Afrasian: (a) *r instrument and complement deverbative suffix and (b) *r 
adjective suffix. Ehret notes that the latter suffix is used to form modifiers, 
usually from verbs. These may belong with the forms under discussion here. 
Ehret (1980:57—58) lists a large number of Southern Cushitic noun and 
adjective suffixes in *-Vr-: (a) noun suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ara 
(masculine) > Iraqw; Burunge -ara, K'wadza -ala, Asa -ara, Ma'a -ara, 
Dahalo -ara; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-are > K’ wadza -ale, Ma'a -are, Dahalo 
-are; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aro > Iraqw -aro, K’wadza -alo, Asa -ar- in 
complex -arok, Ma'a -alo, Dahalo -aro; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aru > 
Burunge -aru, Dahalo -aru; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-era > Burunge -era, 
K’wadza -ela, Asa -era, Ma'a -era; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ere > Ma'a -ere, 
Dahalo -ere; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ero, *-eru > Burunge -eru (verbal-noun 
suffix), K^wadza -el- in complex -eluko, Ma’a -(e)ru, Dahalo -eero; Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-eri (feminine) > Burunge -eri (noun and adjective suffix), 
Alagwa -eri, Ma’a -eri, Dahalo -eeri; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iiri > Alagwa 
-iri, K’wadza -il- in complexes -ilika, -ilita, Ma'a -iri, Dahalo -iiri; Proto- 
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Southern Cushitic *-ore > Ma’a -ore, Dahalo -oore (also -ora); Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ori > Iraqw -ori, Ma’a -ori, Dahalo -ori; Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-oro > Iraqw, Burunge -oro (no longer productive), K^wadza -o/- in complex 
-oluko, Ma’a -olo (no longer productive), Dahalo -ooro; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ura > lraqw, Alagwa -uru, K^wadza -ul- in complex -uluko, 
-ulungayo (cf. also -ule), Ma’a -ure, -ura, Dahalo -ura; (b) adjective suffixes: 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ari > Iraqw, Alagwa -ar, Burunge -ari, K’wadza 
-al(i)-, Asa -ara, Ma’a -ari, Dahalo -are, -aare; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iru 
> Alagwa -iru (noun suffix), Iraqw -ir, Burunge -iru (noun suffix), Asa -ir- 
noun suffix in complex -iruk, Ma'a -(V)ru. In his analysis of third consonants 
in Semitic roots, Ehret (1989:128—131) identifies three uses of *r: (a) *r 
diffusive (as in Arabic ?afr ‘to attack, to drive away’, sabr ‘to probe or clean a 
wound’, namr ‘to ascend, to mount’, etc.), (b) *r noun suffix (as in Arabic fagr 
‘split, opening, hole’, bahr ‘abuse’, kasr ‘breach, fracture’, magr ‘thirst’, etc.), 
and (c) *r modifier suffix (as in Arabic batr ‘much’, batir ‘much, many’, kasr 
‘shortness’, etc.). 
Elamite: Note the animate ending -r found in the Elamite third singular 
anaphoric (animate sg.) i-r ‘this one here’, (neuter) i-n ‘this’ (cf. Grillot-Susini 
1987:17). This may belong here. Also note the derivational suffix -7(a) used to 
form personal nouns indicating a member of a group (cf. Khacikjan 1998:12): 
cf. liba-r ‘servant’, peti-r ‘enemy’, hinduya-ra ‘Indian’ (< Hindus ‘India’), 
kurtas-ra ‘worker’ (kurtas is a loan from Old Persian). 
Indo-European: The origin of the heteroclitic declension in Indo-European has 
long defied explanation. In the heteroclitic stems, the nominative-accusative is 
characterized by -r, while the oblique cases are characterized by -n. A good 
example here is Sanskrit (nom. sg.) ásrk ‘blood’ versus (gen. sg.) asnás (an 
additional suffix has been added to the nominative singular), which has an 
exact parallel in Hittite (nom-acc. sg.) e-es-har ‘blood’ versus (gen. sg.) e-es- 
ha-na-as, e-es-na-as) (cf. Tocharian A ysar ‘blood’, Greek čap ‘blood’, Latin 
assir ‘blood’). This is an archaic type of neuter noun, which is abundantly 
represented in Hittite, but which is tending towards obsolescence in the older 
non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Burrow 1973:127). In looking at the 
other Nostratic daughter languages, we find an exact match for this patterning 
in Altaic. The Common Mongolian nominative singular of the demonstrative 
stem *te- has an extended form *fe-r-e, while the oblique cases are built upon 
*te-n (also *te-güin) (cf. Poppe 1955:225—228). At long last, the origin of the 
heteroclitic stems in Indo-European is clear: the nominative singular was 
created by adding the nominalizing particle *-ri/*-re, while the oblique cases 
were built upon the Common Nostratic oblique marker *-n (see above for 
details). A trace of this element as a separate particle may survive in the 
Cuneiform Luwian enclitic particle -r (on which, cf. Melchert 1993b:182 and 
Laroche 1959:83). 

The suffix *-ro- was also used to create verbal adjectives in Indo- 
European (cf. Brugmann 1904:329, 8404; Burrow 1973:147—148; Sihler 
1995:628; Lindsay 1894:328—331; Palmer 1980:258): cf. Sanskrit rud-ra-h 
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‘gleaming’, nam-rá-h ‘bowing’, ug-rd-h ‘powerful’, chid-rá-h ‘torn apart’, 
a-vadh-ra-h ‘not hurting’, vak-rd-h ‘cooked’; Greek mux-po-c ‘sharp’, Avy-pd-c 
‘hurtful’, vex-pd-c¢ ‘dead’, Agn-pó-g ‘scabby’; Latin ca-ru-s ‘dear’, gnd-ru-s 
‘knowing’. It was also used to create concrete nouns (Burrow 1973:148 
considers these forms to be mainly substantivized adjectives): cf. Latin ager 
(-er < *-ros) ‘field’; Sanskrit dj-ra-h ‘plain, flatland’; Greek &y-pó-g ‘field’; 
Gothic akrs ‘field’; Old English acer ‘(cultivated) field’; Dutch akker ‘field’. 

D. Altaic: The main evidence Greenberg (2000:101) cites for reconstructing a 
Eurasiatic nominalizing morpheme *-ri ~ *-re comes from Altaic. Specifically, 
it is found in Mongolian and Tungus: (a) Mongolian: Mongolian fe-re ‘this’ 
(pl. te-de); Dagur te-re ‘this’; Ordos te-re ‘this’; Khalkha te-ra ‘this’; Buriat te- 
re ‘this’; Kalmyk te-r ‘this’; (b) Tungus: Manchu e-re ‘this’, te-re ‘that’; Solon 
e-ri ‘this’, ta-ri ‘that’. As noted above, the stem of the oblique cases in the 
Mongolian languages is *fe-n (also *fe-giin). 


16.39. Nominalizer *-m- (Greenberg: §39. Nominalizer M; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:169; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:45—468, no. 284, *mA formant with 
nominal function in relative constructions; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1352, 
*mA marker of nominalized syntactic constructions, nominalizer that 
formed analytic equivalents of nomina actionis, nomina agentis, and other 
derived nouns) 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:17) reconstructs two suffixes for Proto-Afrasian: (a) *-m 
attributive noun suffix and (b) *-m adjective-forming suffix. He notes that “[i]t 
is common in Semitic in the C, position and is well attested also for Egyptian, 
Cushitic, Chadic, and Omotic". Ehret claims that “[t]he *mV- instrument-agent 
prefix of Semitic, Egyptian, and Chadic is argued below (this chapter) to have 
an origin quite distinct from that of this suffixed *m deverbative". In his 
groundbreaking work on the origin of third consonants in Semitic roots, Ehret 
(1989:163—164) lists a large number of triliteral roots in Arabic in which m in 
C5 position can be derived from just such a deverbative noun-forming suffix: 
cf. Sagam ‘ruin, perdition, death’ (cf. sagga ‘to break, to split, to cleave, to 
fracture, to bash in’), kadam ‘sword’ (cf. kadda ‘to pierce, to perforate, to bore; 
to break into pieces, to crush, to bray, to bruise, to pulverize [something]; to 
tear down, to demolish [a wall]; to pull out, to tear out [a peg or stake]’), Jifam 
‘cloth covering the mouth and the nose’ (cf. /affa ‘to wrap up, to roll up, to fold 
up; to wind, to coil, to spool, to reel; to twist, to wrap, to fold; to envelop, to 
cover, to swathe, to swaddle’), etc. According to Moscati (1964:82—83, 
§12.22), the suffix -m is infrequent in Semitic and occurs mainly in Arabic 
adjectives: cf. fushum ‘wide’, sadkam ‘wide-mouthed’. Moscati also cites 
several examples with suffix -m from other Semitic languages: cf. Hebrew 
sagam ‘moustache’; Geez / Ethiopic kastam ‘bow’. Similar formations occur in 
Cushitic: cf. Galla / Oromo Jiil-am-a ‘thread’ (< ‘something whirled’; cf. liil- 
‘to whirl’); Sidamo naadamme ‘pride’ (naad- ‘to praise’, naad-am- ‘to be 
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proud’), ilama ‘generation’ (il- ‘to give birth, to beget’, il-ama ‘relative’), 
baddimma ‘baldness’ (badd- ‘to be or become bald’); Kambata (adj.) kotima 
‘small, little’ (kot-is- ‘to decrease’), abba(a)sima ‘straw broom’ (abba(a)s- ‘to 
sweep’); Hadiyya /iit-imma ‘mill’ (liit- ‘to grind’), t’aban-s-imma ‘a slap’ 
(t'aban-s- ‘to slap’), baddimma ‘fear’ (badd- ‘to be afraid’, badd-is- ‘to 
frighten’); Gedeo / Darasa sood-umma ‘dawn’ (sood- ‘to dawn’); Burji /ayimi, 
layma ‘bamboo’ (/ay- ‘to sprout’), k’alamo ‘generation’ (k’al- ‘to give birth’, 
k'ala ‘baby, child, young of animals’, k’al(a)-go- ‘to be pregnant’). Ehret 
(1980:51—53) lists a great variety of Southern Cushitic nominal suffixes in 
*-Vm-: (a) noun singular suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ama > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -ama, K’wadza -am- in complex -amato; -ama, Asa -ama- in 
complex -amaok, Ma’a -(a)me, Dahalo -ama; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ame 
(feminine ?) > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -ame, Ma’a -(a)me, Dahalo -ame; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-amo (masculine) > Iraqw, Alagwa -amo, K’wadza 
-amo, Dahalo -amo; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-amu (masculine) > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -amu, K’wadza -amu, Ma’a -amu; Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-em- > Iraqw, Burunge -emo (also Iraqw -ema), Alagwa -ema, -emu, K’ wadza 
-eme, -emo, Dahalo -emi; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ima > Iraqw, Alagwa 
-ima, Asa -ima, Ma’a -ime, -ima, Dahalo -ima; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-imi > 
Iraqw -imi, Ma'a -imi; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-imo, *-imu (masculine) > 
Burunge, Alagwa -imo, K’wadza, Asa -imo, K’wadza -im- in complex -imuko, 
Ma’a -(i)mo, Dahalo -iimu; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-om- > Asa -omo, 
Burunge -om- in complex -omiya, Dahalo -ome, -oome, -oma; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-umo > Ma’a -umo, Iraqw, Alagwa -umo, Dahalo -ume, -uume, -uma; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-umu (masculine ?) > K’wadza -umu, -um- in 
complex -umuko, Asa -um- in complex -umuk, Dahalo -umu; (b) noun plural 
suffix: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ema > Iraqw -emi, Iraqw, Burunge -ema 
(also Iraqw, Burunge -emo), Dahalo -VVma (also -VVme, -eemu), Asa -ema 
(also -imo). 

Ehret (1995:52) also discusses the *mV- instrument-agent prefix and notes 
that it is an innovation in Semitic, Egyptian, and Chadic and should not be 
reconstructed for the Afrasian parent language. The prefixes ma-/mi-/mu- are 
common nominalizers in Semitic and have a wide range of meanings (cf. 
Moscati 1964:80—81, §12.26; Lipiński 1997:216—219). 

Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:107, §511) reconstructs a Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian *-maj (> Proto-Elamite *-may [> -me], Proto-Dravidian *-may), 
which *is used to derive abstract nouns from other nouns and occasionally 
from verbs". For Elamite -me, note (cf. Khacikjan 1998:12): tuppi-me ‘text’ (< 
tuppi 'tablet), titki-me ‘lie’ (< tit- ‘to lie), liba-me ‘service’ (cf. liba-r 
‘servant’), takki-me ‘life’, sit-me ‘destiny’. For Proto-Dravidian *-may, the 
following examples may be cited (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:200, 85.8.2): Tamil 
peru-mai ‘abundance’ (pér/per-u ‘big’); Telugu pér-mi ‘greatness, superiority’; 
Kannada per-me ‘increase, greatness’, hem-me ‘pride, insolence’. Krishnamurti 
(2003:200) also reconstructs: (a) a Proto-Dravidian noun formative *-am, 
added to an intransitive or transitive verb stem, plus (b) several compound 
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nominalizers built upon *-am: cf. (a) *cot-am ‘boat’ (< *cot- ‘to run’) > Tamil, 
Malayalam ot-am ‘boat’; Kannada od-a ‘boat’ (also note: sol-am ‘defeat’ [< 
sol- ‘to be defeated" ]); Tulu o/-a ‘boat’; Telugu od-a ‘boat’; (b) -am+t+am > 
-antam in, for example, Tamil, Malayalam opp-antam ‘agreement, contract’, 
Telugu opp-andamu 'agreement, contract', Kannada opp-anda 'agreement, 
contract’, Tulu opp-anda ‘agreement, contract, treaty’ (< oppu- ‘to agree"); also 
note Tamil opp-am ‘comparison, resemblance’ from the same verb. Cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:89, no. 924. 

Kartvelian: In Georgian, an m-prefix is used in various prefix + suffix 
combinations (confixes) to form active participles; these include the following: 
m-...-ar (also m-...-al), m-...-el, ma-...-el, me-...-ar, mo-... -ar (also mo-...-al), 
mo-...-e (for a complete list of Old Georgian active participles formed with m- 
prefixes, cf. Fahnrich 1994:76—77; for Modern Georgian, cf. Fahnrich 
1993:66—67 and Vogt 1971:249—250). Some examples are: m-sm-el-i 
‘drinker’ (v-svam ‘I drink’), me-om-ar-i ‘warrior’ (v-om-ob ‘I wage war’), 
m-c'er-al-i ‘author, writer’ (v-c'er ‘I write’), etc. Other m-prefix + suffix 
combinations figure in nominal derivation as well. This may be an example of 
where Georgian is using as a prefix what appears as a suffix elsewhere. This is 
not unusual. It seems that Kartvelian underwent several syntactic shifts in its 
prehistoric development (possibly SOV > SVO and then back to SOV, each 
change leaving a trace in the surface morphology of the daughter languages), 
no doubt due to prolonged contact with North Caucasian and (perhaps) one or 
more unknown other languages. Thus, I believe that these Georgian m-prefix + 
suffix forms are comparable to the forms under discussion here. Similar verbal 
substantives with m(V)-prefix are common in other Kartvelian languages: cf. 
Svan me-sgwre ‘sitting; servant’ (li-sgwre ‘to sit"), me-sed ‘one who remains’ 
(li-sed ‘to remain’), me-yrál ‘singer’ (li-yrál ‘to sing’), etc. 

Indo-European: m-suffixes play an important role in nominal derivation in 
Indo-European (cf. Burrow 1973:173—176; Brugmann 1904:346 and 347— 
348; Meillet 1964:265—266 and 274—275; Lindsay 1894:328; Palmer 1980: 
252), and a great variety of suffixes exist: *-mo-, *-mer-, *-men-, *-meno-, 
*-menth-, *-emo-, *-themo-, etc. The suffix *-mo- forms a large number of 
adjectives and nouns — a few examples include: Sanskrit yug-má-h ‘paired’, 
bhi-ma-h ‘fearful’, madhya-má-h ‘being in the middle’, aj-md-h ‘career, 
march’, ghar-md-h ‘heat’, tig-md-h ‘sharp’; Greek O0gp-nó-c ‘hot’, otty-uó-s 
‘puncture’ (cf. also otiy-ya, otty-uń), àp-uó-ç ‘the fastenings (of a door)’; 
Latin for-mu-s ‘hot’; etc. 

Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:266—269 and 1965:111—112), the 
suffix *-ma ~ *-md is used: (a) in Fennic, to denote a single instance of verb 
activity or the result of the action: cf. Finnish jäämä ‘remainder, rest’ (jdd- ‘to 
remain’), luoma ‘creation, work’ (/uo- ‘to create’), repeämä ‘rent, tear, rupture, 
breach, cleft’ (reped- ‘to rend, to tear [tr.]; to be torn [in two]’), vieremd 'cave- 
in; slip, slide; falling ground, fallen ground, fallen rocks’ (vieri- ‘to roll; to fall 
in, to give way; to fall down, to slide, to glide, to slip’), voima ‘strength, 
power’ (voi- ‘to be able, to have power, to know how to’); (b) in Finnish, 
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derivatives in -ma ~ -md often function as passive participles (with the agent in 
the genitive): cf. Finnish ensimmdinen suomalainen kielioppi ruostsalaisen 
krijoittama ‘the first Finnish grammar was written by a Swede’; (c) in Lapp / 
Saami, the counterpart of Finnish -ma ~ -mä forms action nouns: cf. Lapp / 
Saami elem ‘life’, japmem ‘death’, kallem-pái'hke ‘ford’ (kalle- ‘to wade, to 
ford a river’ + pái'hke ‘place’), saddjem ‘whetstone’ (saddje- ‘to hone’). 
Mordvin has two suffixes: (a) *-ma (without vowel harmony) and (b) *-m6 ~ 
*-ma. Suffix (a) forms concrete nouns (cf. Erza veskuma ‘pipe, whistle’ [veska- 
‘to whistle’], Capavtuma ‘ferment, leaven, yeast’ [Capavto- ‘to ferment, to 
make sour’]), while suffix (b) is found mainly in abstracts (cf. simeme tarka 
‘drinking place’ [sime- ‘to drink’]). Suffix (a) also forms action nouns which 
function as passive participles and gerunds, as in nilima ‘(the activity of) 
swallowing, swallowed (participle), one must swallow’, whereas suffix (b) 
forms the infinitive. In Cheremis / Mari, -m suffixes form (a) deverbative nouns 
(cf. koem ‘woven ribbon’ [koe- ‘to weave’]), (b) action nouns, and (c) past 
participles in -mô, -mə (cf. šüwər Soktama ‘bagpipe playing’, jóratama ‘loved, 
beloved’, komo ‘woven’, kayma ‘gone’). In Vogul / Mansi, -m suffixes form (a) 
action nouns and (b) participles (cf. uulam ‘sleep’, minam ‘gone [or going]’, 
wddram ‘made’). In Ostyak / Xanty, -m suffixes form (a) action nouns and 
(chiefly past) participles (cf. uləm ‘sleep, dream’, mánoam 'gone"). -m suffixes 
are rare in Hungarian — a few examples include: álom ‘sleep’ (al- ‘to sleep’), 
öröm ‘joy, pleasure’ (órül- ‘to rejoice, to be glad’). In Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets, -ma, -me form (a) action nouns (cf. kaema ‘[the act of] going [away]’) 
and (b) participles that function in passive constructions in the same way as 
Finnish participles in -ma ~ -md (cf. toondamaw jaw ‘the place I covered’ 
[toonda- ‘to cover’, -w = Ist sg. personal ending]). Collinder also (1960:260) 
reconstructs Proto-Uralic *m and notes: “[t]his is a typical stem determinative. 
It may be historically identical with the deverbative noun-formant *m...” See 
also Raun 1988b:566: “Richly represented is the suffix *-mV which has several 
meanings...” 

Altaic: A suffix -m is used to form verbal nouns in Turkic (cf. Greenberg 
2000:172). This includes passives in -ma/-me, as in Turkish yaz-ma ‘written’ 
and der-me ‘collected, gathered together’, and the common infinitives in -mak/ 
-mek, as in Turkish bur-mak ‘to twist’ and sil-mek ‘to wipe, to scrub, to plane, 
to rub down, to polish’. Décsy (1998:62—66) also lists Old Turkish (a) -m 
denominal substantive builder identical with the possessive ending first person 
singular in addresses and titles, (b) -ma/-md rare deverbal substantive builder 
(more frequently adjective), (c) -ma/-md rare deverbal adjective builder, (d) 
-maqí-máq deverbal substantive builder for abstract concepts, (e) -maz/-mdz 
deverbal substantive builder for negative nouns used mainly in predicative 
function, (f) -myr/-mur rare deverbal substantive builder, (g) -mys/-mis/-mas/ 
-mds(/-mus/-mis) deverbal substantive builder for nouns used mainly in 
predicative function, tense-indifferent, active or passive, (h) -ym/-im/-am/-ám 
deverbal substantive builder, (i) -maz/-máz deverbal adjective builder, used as 
predicate noun in connection with negation, and (j) -mys/-mis/-mas/-más 
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(/-mus/-mis) deverbal adjective builder used mainly as a predicate noun. In 
Mongolian, -m serves as the basis for several converb suffixes (cf. Poppe 
1955:280—281): (a) Written Mongolian -mayca, Modern Mongolian -may/ 
-meg, Which indicates an action simultaneous with the main verb (cf. 
Mongolian gayurmay ‘fraud, deceit’ from qayur- ‘to deceive’ and egedemeg ‘a 
kind of sour dough’ from egede- ‘to become sour’) and (b) Buriat -myd, 
Mongolian -myai, Ordos -maad, Khalkha -maa"e/-ma"e, Kalmyk -myd, which 
indicates the idea of the ability to perform the action in question (cf. Mongolian 
surumyai ‘able to learn’ from sur- ‘to learn’). In Tungus, this suffix is found in 
the simultaneous verbal participle in -mi as well as verbal nouns in -ma in 
Oroch and the Manchu verbal suffix -me indicating that the action is 
simultaneous with the main verb (cf. Greenberg 2000:172). 


16.40. Nominalizer *-y- (Greenberg: §38. Nominalizer I; see also Bomhard— 


Kerns 1994:169) 


This suffix was a common nominalizer. In Afrasian, it could also be added to 
nominals to form attributives (adjectives). It was particularly productive in Indo- 
European. 


A. 


Afrasian: Ehret (1995:16) reconstructs an attributive deverbative and 
attributive noun suffix *y (*-ay-, *-iy-) for Proto-Afrasian. He notes: “[t]his 
suffix can operate as a noun-forming deverbative in Semitic, Egyptian, Chadic, 
and Cushitic instances, but is also often added to nominals to form attributives 
— names of things having the attribute(s) of, or associated by location or 
resemblance with, the item named by the stem to which *y is suffixed." In 
Semitic, the suffixes -īy and -dy produce adjectives with the meaning 
‘belonging to’: cf., for example, Arabic ?ardiy ‘terrestrial’; Akkadian mahrū (< 
*mahriyu) ‘first’; Biblical Aramaic Kasday ‘Chaldean’; Hebrew Yohüór 
‘Jewish’; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:83, §12.23; Lipiński 1997:223—225). In West 
Semitic, the prefix ya- is confined to the names of animals and (infrequently) 
plants: cf. Arabic yahmür ‘a kind of antelope’, yabriih ‘mandrake’ (cf. Moscati 
1964:80, §12.15; Lipinski 1997:216). It is also used to form adjectives: cf. 
Arabic yahmum ‘black’. In Egyptian, the suffix -y is used to form adjectives 
from nouns or to form prepositions: cf. (a) adjectives: Hr Nhny ‘Horus of Nin’, 
rsy ‘southern’, mhyty ‘northern’; (b) prepositions: iry ‘relating to, connected 
with’, Ary ‘above’, imy ‘(who is) in’ (cf. Gardiner 1957:61—63, §§79—80). 
Like other adjectives, those ending in y are often used as nouns: cf. my 
‘steersman’ (Am ‘to steer’), rhty ‘washerman’ (rht ‘to wash"), shty ‘peasant’ 
(cf. Gardiner 1957:63, §81). Ehret (1980:61—62) lists a great variety of 
Southern Cushitic noun suffixes in *-Vy-: (a) noun singular suffixes: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-aya > Iraqw, Burunge -aya, K^wadza, Asa -aya, Ma’a 
-aye, Dahalo -aaja; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aye > Iraqw, Burunge -aye, 
Ma’a -aye; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayi (masculine) > Iraqw, Burunge, 
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Alagwa -ayi, K’wadza -ayi, Ma’a -(V)yi; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayo 
(masculine) > Alagwa -ayo (also -ayu), K’wadza, Asa -ayo, Dahalo -ajo, 
-adzdzo; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iya (feminine) > Burunge, Alagwa -iya, 
K^wadza -iya, Asa -iya (also -iya plural suffix), Ma'a -(y)e; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-iye (feminine) > Iraqw -iye, K'wadza -iye, Ma’a -(i)ye; Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-iyo (feminine) > Burunge -iyo, K’wadza, Asa -iyo, Dahalo 
-ijo (rare); Proto-Southern Cushitic *-oy- > K’wadza -oyi, Asa -oye, Dahalo 
-ooja (rare); (b) noun plural suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aye > K^wadza 
-aye, Ma'a -aye in gomaye 'cloth' (which occurs in quantity rather than 
number)’; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayi > Iraqw, Burunge -ay, Ma’a -ai in 
atakai ‘riddle’; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayu > Asa -ay- in complex -ayuko, 
Ma’a -ayu in names of things that occur in mass/quantity, as in *wayayu ‘dry 
grass’, Dahalo -aju (frequent). Ehret (1980:62) also lists the following 
adjective suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayi > K’wadza -ayi, Ma’a -(V)yi; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iye > Burunge -i, Ma’a -(i)ye. 

Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:199) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian suffix *-ay 
which was added to monosyllabic verb roots to form verbal nouns: cf. *wil-ay 
‘price’ (*wil- ‘to sell’) > Tamil vil-ai ‘selling, sale, price, cost’ (vil- ‘to sell’); 
Malayalam vil-a ‘sale, price, value’; Kannada bil-i, bel-e ‘price’; Kota vel 
‘price, cost’; Telugu vel-a ‘price’; Kodagu bel-e ‘cost’; Tulu bil-e, bel-é ‘price, 
value, worth’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:492, no. 5421); *katt-ay ‘dam’ 
(*katt- ‘to tie, to bind’) > Tamil katt-ai ‘dam’ (kattu ‘to tie, to fasten, to build’); 
Kannada katt-e ‘structure of earth or stones to sit upon, embankment, dam, 
causeway’; Tulu katt-a ‘dam, embankment’; Naikri kaft-a ‘bund of field, dam, 
dike’; Gondi katt-a ‘bund, embankment’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:108, no. 
1147). 

Kartvelian: Klimov (1998:80) reconstructs Proto-Kartvelian *-ia nominal 
diminutive affix (> Georgian -ia, Mingrelian -ia), while Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse (1995:177) reconstruct Proto-Kartvelian *-i nominal suffix (> 
Georgian -i, -7; Mingrelian -i; Laz -i; Svan -i, -7) — examples include: 
Georgian k’ac-i ‘man’, saxl-i ‘house’, 3ma-j ‘brother’; Mingrelian k’oc-i 
‘man’, osur-i ‘wife’; Laz k’oc-i ‘man’, inc'ir-i ‘elder’; Svan mag-x-i ‘all, 
every’, jerx-i ‘some’, C’ald-j ‘river, stream’, dd-j ‘sister-in-law, husband's 
sister’. 

Indo-European: A deverbal suffix *-i- has been reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European (cf. Brugmann 1904:348—349; Burrow 1973:176—187; Greenberg 
2000:167—168), while the suffix *-yo- was commonly used to produce 
adjectives from verbal stems (cf. Brugmann 1904:318; Burrow 1973:185; 
Lindsay 1894:318—321; Palmer 1980:254—255). Burrow (1973:185) notes 
specifically: “The suffix [*-yo-], originating in this way, became widespread at 
an early period producing adjectives meaning ‘belonging to..., connected 
with’.” We can cite a few examples from Sanskrit to illustrate the general 
patterning: cf. div-yá-h ‘heavenly’ (cf. Greek di0c ‘god-like, divine"), sat-yd-h 
‘true’, gram-yd-h ‘of the village’, raj-yá-h ‘royal, regal’ (cf. Latin regius 
‘royal, regal’), som-yá-h ‘relating to soma’, pítr-ya-h, pítri-ya-h ‘paternal’ (cf. 
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Greek nzó1piog ‘of or belonging to one’s father’, Latin patrius ‘of or relating to 
a father, fatherly, paternal"), nár-ya-h ‘manly’, etc. 

E. Uralic: Collinder (1960:264, 8792, and 1965:110) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic 
deverbative suffix *-ya — *-yd, which “seems to have formed nomina actoris 
(agentis) and participles in PU”: cf. Finnish ostaja ‘purchaser’ (osta- ‘to buy, 
to purchase’); Lapp / Saami puol'le ‘burning’ (Southern buolléé), present 
participle of puolle- ‘to burn (intr.)’; Mordvin palaj- ‘kissing’, present 
participle of pala- ‘to kiss’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets taalej ‘thief’ (taale- ‘to 
steal’), jehoraj ‘lost’ (jehora- ‘to lose’); Selkup Samoyed sit'aj- ‘liar’ (cf. 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets siije- ‘to lie, to tell lies’). Collinder also (1960:257) 
reconstructs a Proto-Uralic formant *y, noting that “it is impossible to say what 
function it had from the beginning", but that, “[iJn some of the F[inno-] 
U[grian] languages, it occurs in diminutives or words with a tinge of familiarity 
(designations of near relatives, and the like)...” Décsy (1990:60—61) attributes 
the following functions to the suffix *-ya ~ *-yd: (a) denominal noun, (b) 
deverbal noun, (c) denominal verb, and (d) deverbal verb. According to Raun 
(1988b:566), in Proto-Uralic, “[t]he suffix *-jV seems to have been used 
preferably to designate the actor.” 

F. Altaic: The deverbal suffixes -yaq/-yák, -ayaq/-dydk are found in Old Turkish 
(cf. Décsy 1998:65). However, they are extremely rare. Greenberg (2000:168) 
also notes that “[a]s a formative for verbal nouns i is also found in all branches 
of Altaic, although it is no longer productive in Mongolian (Ramstedt 1952, II: 
100—2)." Likewise, Poppe (1955:264): “The verbal noun in *; occurred in 
Common Altaic, cf. Turk. garsi ‘obstacle, against’ (from garis- ‘to resist"), 
qonsu ~ gonsi ‘neighbour’ (from gonis- ‘to spend nights together’), Tungus suli 
‘sharp, sharpened’ (from sul- ‘to sharpen’ e.g., a pencil), degt ‘bird’ (from deg- 
‘to fly’), Korean nophi ‘height’ (from noph- ‘to be high’), etc.” For Mongolian, 
Poppe (1955:264) mentions that “[t]he primary suffix *; still occurs in a few 
forms of verbal nouns, e.g., Mo. ajisui ‘approaching’ (as a predicate ‘he 
approaches’), oduj ‘going away’ (‘he goes away’), bui ‘existence, existing’ 
(‘is’), bolui ‘he is, he becomes’, etc. The verb bol- occurs also in the form bolai 
‘he is’. In Pre-classical Written Mongolian and in Middle Mongolian more 
forms ending in - į occurred as predicates, e.g., Mo[ngolian] kemegdei ‘it is 
said’.” “Other petrified forms in -i are Mo[ngolian] yaruj ‘exceeding’, darui 
(Kh[alkha] dar“7) ‘immediately’ (from daru- ‘to press’), Mo[ngolian] bayurai 
‘weak, backward, underdeveloped’ (from bayura- ‘to become weak, to be in a 
state of decay, to go down’), etc.” 


16.41. Nominalizer *-/^- (not in Greenberg 2000; but Greenberg does posit the 
following: $43. Passive Participle T; see also Hegedüs 1992b:41—42 *t: 
suffix forming deverbal or denominal nouns, mainly abstracta; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2311, *fi syntactic particle; it is combined with words of verbal 
meaning to build analytical nomina actionis; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:170); 
also see below: participle *-t"a. 
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Afrasian: Ehret (1995:16—17) notes that a “noun formative in *t is well 
attested all across the Afroasiatic family.” “It appears to have been especially 
productive in Egyptian, ... forming noun instruments, attributives, and 
complements from verbs as well as deriving nouns from other nouns of related 
or associatable meanings. This latter function has also been observed in 
Cushitic derivations...” Ehret (1995:17) also reconstructs an adjective suffix 
*t. According to Ehret, this suffix “is prominent in Cushitic and is more weakly 
attested in Egyptian, Semitic, and apparently Omotic.” In Semitic, the suffixes 
-üt, -it produce abstract stems: (a) -it: Akkadian Sarritu ‘kingship’, Hebrew 
malyu@ ‘kingship’, Syriac dayyua ‘purity’, Geez / Ethiopic hīrūt ‘goodness’; 
(b) -it: Hebrew resi0 ‘beginning’, Punic swyt ‘curtain’, Syriac °arawwida 
‘fever’, Biblical Aramaic ?ahári0 ‘end’ (cf. Moscati 1964:83, $12.24). The 
suffix -at occurs in Geez / Ethiopic as well: cf. na?asat ‘youth’, kadsat 
‘holiness’. In Semitic, the prefixes ta-/ti-/tu- mostly produce nouns derived 
from verbal stems: cf. Arabic tardad ‘repeating’, tibyan ‘explaining’; Akkadian 
tallaktu ‘going’; Geez / Ethiopic tafsam ‘completing’; Ugaritic trmmt 
‘offering’; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:81, §12.17; Lipinski 1997:219—220). An 
infix -t- is also found in Akkadian and Amorite, where it is used to create 
adjectives with intensive meaning: cf. gitmalu(m) ‘perfect’, pitluhu(m) ‘awful’ 
(cf. Lipiński 1997:220). Egyptian also forms nouns by means of a ¢-suffix: cf. 
m-sdm-t ‘black eye-paint’ (sdm ‘to paint [the eyes]’). Ehret (1980:53— 55) lists 
a great variety of Southern Cushitic nominal suffixes in *- Vt-: (a) noun singular 
suffixes in *-Vt-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ata > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -ata 
(also Iraqw -ate), Ma’a -ate, Dahalo -atta; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ati > 
Iraqw -(a)ti, K’wadza -ati, Asa -as(i), Ma'a -ati, Dahalo -ati; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-atu (masculine) > Alagwa -atu, K^wadza, Asa -atu, Mga -atu, 
Dahalo -atu; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eete > K’wadza -et- in complexes 
-etuko, -etito, Asa -ete, Dahalo -eete; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eta, *-eto > 
Iraqw, Burunge -ita, K’wadza -ita, -ito, Asa -ita, -ida, Ma’a -ito, Dahalo -ita 
(cf. also -ite); (b) suffixes in *-Vt- for deriving nouns from other nouns: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-eta > Burunge -eta, Asa -eta suffix on both nouns and 
adjectives, Ma’a -eta; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eto > Iraqw -eto, K^wadza 
-eto, Asa -et, Ma’a -eto, Dahalo -etto; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ota > Asa -ota 
in ?ajota ‘day’ (< *?aj- ‘sun’), Ma’a -ota in kadota ‘perhaps’ (< *kad- ‘then’); 
(c) noun particularizing suffixes in *-Vt-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-itu 
(masculine ?) > Iraqw -itu, -it- in -ito?o feminine particularizing suffix, 
Burunge -itu, Asa -Vt- in complex -Vtok, -Vtuk, Ma'a -(i)tu, Dahalo -ittu 
singular of ethnic names (Ehret notes that the use of *-itu to singularize ethnic 
names probably goes back to Proto-Southern Cushitic since that usage also 
turns up in West Rift in Jraqutu ‘one Iraqw person’); Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-otu > Burunge -otu, Dahalo -ottu; (d) adjective suffixes in *-Vt-: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-ate > Iraqw, Alagwa -at, Burunge -adi, K’wadza -at(i)-, 
Asa -as(i), Ma’a -a, Dahalo -ate; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ite (rare) > Iraqw 
-it, Burunge -d in qadayd ‘bitter’ (*qadayit-), Dahalo -iite in biitee ‘bad’; (e) 
plural suffixes in *-Vt-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ata > Iraqw -ta in qarta, 
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plural of qari ‘age-mate’, -t adjective plural, K’wadza -ata, Asa -at- in 
complexes of the form -atVk, Dahalo -Vtta; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-etu > 
K’wadza -etu, Dahalo -ettu; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ota > Asa -of- in 
complexes -otVk, Dahalo -Vtta; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-uta > Asa -ut, 
Dahalo -Vita. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Note the Elamite derivational suffix -t(e) (cf. Khacikjan 
1998:12; Grillot-Susini 1987:14): cf. hal-te ‘door’, hala-t ‘brick’, Haltam-ti 
‘Elam’, Nahhun-te ‘Sun’. Krishnamurti (2003:199) reconstructs two Proto- 
Dravidian compound deverbal suffixes: (a) *-t-al/*-tt-al and (b) *-t-am, which 
are added to roots ending in *-f: cf., for example, Tamil offu (< *ot+t; cf. otu 
‘to run [intr.]’) ‘to cause to run (tr.)’, ot-t-am (< *of+t-am) ‘running’; cf. also 
Kannada kiit-am (< *kat+t-am; cf. küdu ‘to join’) ‘union’, pat-am (< *pat+t- 
am; cf. pádu ‘to sing’) ‘song’. Krishnamurti (2003:200) also reconstructs two 
other Proto-Dravidian complex noun formatives: (a) *-am-t*am (cf. Tamil 
opp-antam ‘agreement, contract, unanimity’; Malayalam  opp-antam 
‘agreement, contract’; Kannada opp-anda ‘agreeing, agreement, contract’; 
Telugu opp-andamu ‘contract, agreement’; Tulu opp-anda ‘agreement, 
contract, treaty’) and (b) *-t+alt+ay (cf. Telugu oppu-dala ‘agreement’; 
Kannada tavu-dale ‘destruction’ [cf. tavu ‘to decrease’]). These are obviously 
extensions of the *-/- nominalizer under discussion here. 

Kartvelian: Klimov (1998:46) reconstructs Proto-Kartvelian *-et toponymic 
suffix. It is found mostly in the names of villages and regions: cf. Georgian -et- 
toponymic suffix as in: Kvirik-et-, Tus-et-, 3030x-et- ‘hell’; Mingrelian and Laz 
-at- toponymic suffix as in: Zan-at-, Max-at-; etc. Cf. also Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:121; Fahnrich 1994:240 and 2007:146—147. 
Indo-European: Nominal/adjectival-forming suffixes in *-/- are extremely 
productive in Indo-European. For details, cf. Brugmann 1904:315 (*-ent-, 
*-nt-, *-nt-), 317—318 (*-to-), 321 (*-tero-), 322 (*-is-to-, *-tmmo-), 325 
(*-to-), 326 (-tnno-, *-tno-), 330—331 (*-(t)er-, *-(t)or-, *-(t)r-, *-(t)r-), 332— 
333 (*-ter-, *-tor-, *-tr-, *-tr-), 334—335 (*-tro-, *-ter-, *-tor-, *-tra-), 335 
(*-tro-), 344—345 (*-to-, *-tà-), 348—349 (*-ti-s), 349—350 (*-tu-s), 350 
(*-tati-, *-tat-, *-tüti, *-tut-); Burrow 1973:164—173. According to Burrow 
(1973:164), "[1]ts original function as one of the primary neuter suffixes is seen 
most clearly when it serves as an extension of the neuter r- and n- stems, e.g. in 
Skt. sdkrt, yákrt and in Gk. ysipa, gen. sg. xsíuarog ‘winter’ (but the 
corresponding -nt- stem in Hittite, gimmant- ‘winter’, is common gender). 
Similarly the primitive suffix ¢ on which the suffix -t-ar has been built may be 
presumed to have been neuter. Apart from this there remain in the various 
languages a few sporadic instances of a neuter suffix f: Skt. přśat- ‘drop’, 
upatá-pat- ‘fever’; Gk. pé (for *péArt), Hitt. milit ‘honey’; Gk. ydaAa, 
yoAaKtoc, Lat. lac, lactis ‘milk’; Lat. caput ‘head’.” Examples from Sanskrit 
include: (a) adjectives in *-/^o-s: darsatá-h ‘visible’ (cf. Greek '6ápkcoc), 
trsta-h ‘rough’, śyetá-h ‘white’; (b) action nouns in *-/^i-s: ksiti-s ‘destruction’ 
(cf. Greek q0toic), á-huti-h ‘oblation? (cf. Greek ybotc), pluti-h ‘floating’ (cf. 
Greek mAvotc), tati-h ‘stretching, row’ (cf. Greek téo1c); (c) agent nouns in 
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*-this: jnati-h ‘relation’ (cf. Lithuanian gentis), sápti-h ‘steed’, sruti-h 
‘flowing’ (cf. Greek pvotc), rati-h ‘liberal’, sthapati-h ‘governor; architect’; (d) 
neuters in *-/^u-: vastu ‘abode’ (cf. Greek [F]áotu ‘city’), datu ‘division’, 
vástu ‘thing’, mástu ‘sour cream’; (e) masculines in *-^u-s: dhatu-h ‘element’, 
sótu-h'libation'; (f) agent nouns and adjectives in *-¢'u-s: mántu-h ‘councilor’, 
tapyatu-h ‘glowing’; (g) neuters in *-t'wo-s: devatvd-h ‘divinity’; (h) *-thath-: 
devatat- ‘godliness’, sarvátát- ‘completeness’ — the same suffix appears in 
Avestan (cf. haurvatat- ‘wholeness’), Greek (cf. Dapótng ‘heaviness’), and 
Latin (cf. civitas ‘citizenship’); etc. The specialized use of *-/"o- as a participle 
ending will be discussed below. 

E. Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:271 and 1965:115), *t was used to form 
infinitives and participles in Fennic, Lappish, Ob-Ugric, and Samoyed: cf. 
Finnish (lative) juota (dial. juotak) *to run'; Lapp / Saami (Lule) (infinitive) 
mannat ‘to go’; Ostyak / Xanty infinitive ending -taya (this may be identical 
with the ending -ta/k] ~ -tá[k] of the Finnish [lative case of the] infinitive); 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) jebide ‘drunk’ (jebi- ‘to be drunk’). Décsy 
(1990:65) reconstructs Proto-Uralic *-tya/*-tyd used to form denominal nouns 
and deverbal verbs. For the Proto-Uralic suffix *-ta/*-td, he (1990:64—65) 
attributes denominal verbal and deverbal verbal functions. 

F. Altaic: Décsy (1998:62—66) lists various Old Turkish denominal ¢-suffixes: 
(a) -t denominal substantive builder, (b) -ta/-td very rare adjective builder, and 
(c) -t-(/-ytl-ut/-üs) deverbal substantive builder. Turkic denominal t-suffixes are 
also discussed by Menges (1968b:159 and 163): cf. Uighur bosyu-t ‘teaching’ 
(*bosyu- in bosyu-n- ‘to learn’), ur-un-t ‘offense’ (ur-un- ‘to fight"); Chagatay 
bin-üt ‘riding animal’ (bin- ‘to mount’). Manchu has the nominalizing suffixes 
-ta and -tai (cf. Sinor 1968:261): cf. ilate ‘three by three’ (ilan ‘three’), 
Sanggatai ‘finally, indeed, actually; fully at an end, thoroughly completed’ 
(Sangga- ‘to come to an end, to terminate successfully, to finish’, sanggan 
‘completion, accomplishment’). 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Nouns can be derived from finite verb forms by means of the 
suffixes: (Amur) -d"/-t', (East Sakhalin) -d/-nd/-nt (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:22): cf. 
Amur /ud' ‘singing’, p^erd' ‘tiredness’, etc. 


16.42. Nominalizer *-n- (not in Greenberg 2000; but Greenberg does posit the 
following: §42. Passive Participle N; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.I:16 *-na; see 
also Bomhard—Kerns 1994:170; Hegedüs 1992b:37—41 *na: formative of 
verbal and relative constructions); see below: participle *-na. 


A. Afrasian: According to Ehret (1995:17—18), "[a]nother nasal, *n, also 
functioned as an attributive suffix, but its scope more closely paralleled that of 
the *y attributive (q.v.). Like *y, it appears frequently to have produced 
adjectives from verbs or nouns. It is known from all branches of the family. Its 


Semitic reflex appears to have been *-an.” In Semitic, the suffix *-dn is used to 
create (a) verbal nouns or abstracts (cf. Arabic fayaran ‘flight’; Hebrew 
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[*pitran >] piOron ‘interpretation’; Syriac pukdand ‘order’; Epigraphic South 
Arabian ?hwn ‘brotherhood’; Geez / Ethiopic rasan ‘old age’); (b) adjectives 
(cf. Arabic sakran ‘intoxicated’; Hebrew [*kadman >] kaómon ‘eastern’; 
Syriac ?ar°Gn ‘terrestrial’); and (c) diminutives (cf. Arabic °akrabdn ‘little 
scorpion’; Hebrew [*2rsan >] ?rson ‘[little man >] pupil [of the eye]’; Akkadian 
miranu ‘little animal’) (cf. Moscati 1964:82, 812.21; Lipinski 1997:221—223). 
In Akkadian, prefix n- either (a) alternates with prefix m-, in which case it 
cannot be considered an independent category, or (b) is used to derive deverbal 
nouns (cf. namungatu ‘paralysis’, nalbubu ‘enraged’, etc.) — a possible non- 
Akkadian example may be found in Ugaritic nblát ‘flames’ (cf. Moscati 
1964:81—82, $812.19; Lipiński 1997:218—219). Ehret (1980:55— 56) lists 
several Southern Cushitic nominal suffixes in *-Vn-: (a) noun singular suffixes 
in *-Vn-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ana > Burunge -ana, Iraqw -an adjective 
suffix, K’wadza -an- in complex -aniko, -an- adjective suffix, Asa -ana, Ma’a 
-(a)na, -(a)ne, Dahalo -ana, -anna; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ano (feminine) > 
Iraqw -ano, Dahalo -(a)no; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eno > Iraqw, Burunge 
-eno (also -ino), Alagwa -inu, Asa -en(d)- in complex -endet (also -ena), 
K^wadza -ino, Ma'a -(e)no (also -(e)nu), Dahalo -eno (cf. also -eeni); Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-ina > Burunge -ina, Dahalo -ina (cf. also -iini); Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-oni > Iraqw -oni, Dahalo -oni; Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-ona > Burunge -ona, Alagwa -onda (also -ono), Dahalo -ona (also -una); (b) 
plural suffixes in *-Vn-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ena > Iraqw, Burunge -en 
adjective plural, Iraqw -(V)na, K’wadza -Vn- in complexes -VnVk-, -en(d)- in 
complex -endayo, Asa -Vn(d)- in complexes -VndVk, Ma’a -ena, Dahalo -eena; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eno > Burunge -eno, K’wadza -Vn- in complexes 
-VnVk-, -en(d)- in complex -endayo, Asa -Vn(d)- in complexes -VndVk, Ma’a 
-no suffix attached to nouns indicating a great number or quantity. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite had the following derivational suffixes: -in, -un, -n. 
“These suffixes were part of neutral nouns with a weakly expressed abstract 
meaning, often connected with building or locality...” (cf. Khacikjan 1998:12): 
cf. Elamite muru-n ‘land’, siya-n ‘temple’, huhu-n ‘wall’, Susa-n ‘Susa’, Sati-n 
‘priest’. According to Krishnamurti (2003:307), “Old Tamil is said to have 
-un/-n- used as adjectival formatives, followed by personal suffixes in deriving 
predicative nouns in the third human plural, e.g. ceppu-n-ar ‘those who tell’, 
varu-n-ar ‘those who come’, turakk-un-ar ‘those who renounce’, i-n-ar ‘those 
who give’, etc.” 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *na- word-formation affixes of the past participle 
> Georgian na- (as in na-p’arev- ‘stolen’, na-t'ex- “broken, broken off’, na- 
šob- ‘born’); Mingrelian no-; Laz [no-]; Svan na-. Proto-Kartvelian *ne- word- 
forming prefix > Georgian [ne-] (as in ne-zv- ‘female of small livestock’, ne- 
k'ercxal- ‘maple tree’, ne-rg- ‘sapling, seedling’, ne-rc’q ’v- ‘saliva, spittle’, ne- 
st’o- *nostril'); Mingrelian [na-]; Laz [na-]; Svan [ne-, nd-]. Proto-Kartvelian 
*ni- word-forming prefix > Georgian [ni-] (as in ni-k’ap’- ‘chin’); Mingrelian 
[ni-]; Laz [ni-]; Svan [ni-]. Cf. Klimov 1998:136, 140, and 142; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:259, 262, and 265; Fahnrich 1994:240 and 2007:312, 316, 
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320. Hegedtis (1992b:40) also mentions Georgian -n- element of adjective- 
forming suffixes, as in c 'ver-ian-i ‘bearded’. Note also Fahnrich (2007:36) and 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:34) Proto-Kartvelian *-an derivational affix > 
Georgian -an (in the combinations -ev-an, -e-an, -i-an, -ov-an, -os-an); 
Mingrelian -on; Laz -on. 

Indo-European: *-n- suffixes figure prominently in nominal derivation in Indo- 
European. For details, cf. Brugmann 1904:315 (*-ent-, *-nt-, *-nt-), 316 
(*-meno-, *-mno-), 316—317 (*-n-: *-eno-, *-ono-, *-no-), 325 (*-no-), 325— 
326 (*-ino-, *-ino-), 326 (*-tnno-, *-tno-), 338 (*-ino-, *-eino-), 339—340 
(*-en-, *-on-), 345 (*-no-, *-nà-) 347—348 (*-men-), and 349 (*-ni-s); 
Burrow 1973:127—158 (Burrow discusses *-r- and *-n- formations together). 
Examples include: (a) Proto-Indo-European *-en-f^-/*-on-th-/*-n-fh-[*-g- th-: 
Sanskrit sánt-, sát- ‘being’, bhárant-, bhárat- ‘bearing’; Greek (Doric) £&vt-gG 
‘being’, mépav (-ovtoc) ‘bearing’; Latin -sens in prae-sens ‘being before, 
presiding over’, ferens ‘bearing’; Gothic bairands ‘bearing’; (b) Proto-Indo- 
European *-me-no-, *-m-no-: Sanskrit middle passive participle -mana- in, for 
example, bódha-mana-h (cf. bodháti ‘is awake, observes, notices, 
understands’, root: budh-); Greek middle passive participle -uevo- in, for 
example, mev86-pEvo-c (cf. med8op101 ‘to learn of, to hear of’); Latin fe-mina 
‘woman, female’ (that is, ‘she who suckles’); (c) Proto-Indo-European: *-e-no- 
/*-o-no-/*-no-: Sanskrit da-na-m ‘the act of giving; donation, gift’, bhdra-na-m 
‘the act of bearing’; Latin do-nu-m ‘gift’; Gothic (inf.) baira-n ‘to bear’, fulg- 
in-s ‘hidden’; Old Church Slavic nes-env ‘borne’; (d) Proto-Indo-European 
*-no-: Sanskrit pur-nd-h ‘filled, full’, svap-na-h ‘sleep, dream’, rac-ana-m ‘an 
arranging, regulating’; Avestan kaénd ‘punishment’; Gothic fulls (< *ful-na-z) 
‘filled, full’; Lithuanian pil-na-s ‘filled’, vár-na-s ‘raven’; Greek moi 
‘requital, punishment, reward’, é6-avo-v ‘food’; Latin ple-nu-s ‘full’, som-nu-s 
‘sleep’; Old Irish /a-n ‘full’; (e) Proto-Indo-European *-i-no-, *-i-no-: Sanskrit 
daks-ina-h ‘right, able, dexterous’, aj-ina-m ‘skin’, mal-iná-h ‘spotted’; Greek 
ony-wo-s ‘beech-like’, &v0-tvo-c ‘consisting of flowers’; Lithuanian duks-ina-s 
‘golden’, med-ini-s ‘wooden’; Latin fibr-inu-s ‘of or belonging to the beaver’, 
capr-ina ‘goat’s flesh’; (f) Proto-Indo-European *-/^-pno-, *-t-no-: Latin diü- 
tinu-s ‘lasting a long time’, pris-tinu-s ‘former, previous, earlier’; Sanskrit 
(adv.) pra-tná-h ‘former, old’, nü-tna-h, nit-tana-h ‘’ present’, pratas-tána-h ‘in 
the morning, early’; Lithuanian bu-tina-s ‘being, remaining, actual’; (g) Proto- 
Indo-European *-ni-s: Sanskrit agni-h ‘fire’; Latin ignis ‘fire’; Lithuanian 
ugnis ‘fire’; Old Church Slavic ogno ‘fire’. The specialized use of *-no- as a 
participle ending is discussed below. 

Uralic: Collinder (1960:262 and 1965:108) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic *n, 
which “seems to have been a stem determinative in C[ommon] U[ralic]": cf. 
Votyak / Udmurt viznan (= vizan) ‘fishhook’; Mordvin diminutive suffixes -ńe, 
-ne in, for example, kine diminutive of ki ‘path, track’; Zyrian / Komi 
(diminutive) /unan (= lun) ‘day’; Hungarian vadon ‘wilderness’ (vad ‘wild’, 
[earlier] ‘forest’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jehddna ‘sturgeon’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan bakunu ‘back’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets behana ‘back’; 
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Kamassian bagyn ‘back’; etc. According to Décsy (1990:62—63), the suffix 
*_na/*-nd formed denominal nouns, deverbal nouns, and deverbal verbs in 
Proto-Uralic, while the compound suffix *-nya/*-nyd formed denominal nouns, 
and the compound suffix *-nta/*-ntà formed denominal nouns, deverbal nouns, 
and deverbal verbs. 

F. Altaic: According to Décsy (1998:62), the suffix -an/-dn is used as a 
“denominal substantive builder expressing familiarity and emotion/affection in 
relationship" in Old Turkish. He also (1998:65) lists the Old Turkish suffix 
-yn/-in/-tin used as a “deverbal substantive (also adjective) builder, rare.” A 
suffix *-n is found in numerous verbal nouns throughout Altaic: cf. Written 
Mongolian siggen ‘liquid, fluid’ (from sigge- ‘to be absorbed’); Turkish bütün 
‘whole, entire, complete’ (from büt- ‘to end, to be completed"), akin ‘current’ 
(from ak- ‘to flow’); etc. (cf. Poppe 1955:262). In Mongolian, the primary 
suffix *-n occurs only as an ending of the converbum modale, as in: Mongolian 
unsin ‘reading’; Middle Mongolian üzen ‘seeing’; Monguor daran daran 
‘freezing’ (it is always reduplicated); Dagur wul sonsoy ‘not listening’; Ordos 
meden ‘knowing, knowingly’; Buriat üy ‘drinking’, yaray wgi (< negative 
*tigei) ‘not looking’; etc. (cf. Poppe 1955:263). 


16.43. Nominalizer *-/- (not in Greenberg 2000; but Greenberg does list the 
following: $45. Gerundive-Participle L; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1I:20—21, 
no. 253, *-/4 adjectival suffix; see also Hegedüs 1992b:35—37 *-la: suffix 
of adjectives; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:169); see below: gerundive-participle 
*-[a. 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:18) reconstructs two */ suffixes for Proto-Afrasian: (a) */ 
attributive and complement deverbative suffix and (b) adjective suffix. He 
notes that “[a] noun-deriving suffix turns up widely in Afroasiatic with a 
variety of effects. In pre-proto-Semitic (pPS) it can be proposed to have been a 
noun-patient and noun-complement formative (Ehret 1989: Table 13a). 
Examples of the suffix in Egyptian seem often to go with attributive nouns or 
noun complements, while a similar function may [have] existed in Chadic ... 
and in Cushitic. In Cushitic, *l became especially prominent as a suffix in 
animal names, probably because such names not infrequently derive from roots 
descriptive of the animals’ attributes, 1.e., their appearance or behavior. Like *y 
and *n, *] became important as an adjective-forming suffix...” 

In his study of the origin of third consonants in Semitic roots, Ehret 
(1989:134) notes: “The consonant */ can also occur in C; position in verbs of 
two other kinds, durative and essive/inchoative. The durative cases can co- 
occur with nouns having the same three consonants and a complementive 
meaning, thus appearing to be verb derivatives of original nouns. The 
essive/inchoative verbs in */ can plausibly be explained as derivatives in 
parallel fashion from earlier adjectives, although coexistent adjectives are 
harder to find; thus the case that can be made for this proposition is weak if one 
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relies on Semitic evidence alone. But in Cushitic both noun and adjective 
suffixes in */ can be reconstructed, and the essive/inchoative examples of */ as 
C; have provisionally been attributed here to pre-P[roto]-S[emitic] adjectives, 
widely converted to verbs in Semitic.” Arabic examples cited by Ehret include: 
?aml ‘to hope, to hope for’ ~ ?amal ‘hope’; mas! ‘to drip’ (presumed derivation 
from a no longer existent noun ‘drip, drop’); tuful ‘to decline toward setting’ ~ 
tafal ‘time between afternoon and sunset, twilight’; mafl ‘to hasten, to urge to 
haste’ ~ mafil ‘quick, fast, swift’; mafl ‘to prolong, to stretch, to lengthen, to 
delay, to defer’ (presumed derivation from a no longer existent adjective ‘long, 
lengthy’); haml ‘to be bathed in tears, to shed tears in profusion, to flow, to rain 
steadily and uniformly’ (presumed derivation from a no longer existent 
adjective ‘drenching, flowing steadily’ or from a noun ‘flow, outflow’); etc. 
Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:199) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian deverbal 
suffix *-al: cf. Proto-Dravidian *kef-al ‘evil’ > Tamil ketal ‘evil’ (cf. ketu ‘to 
perish, to be destroyed, to decay, to rot, to become damaged, to degenerate; to 
destroy, to damage, to spoil, to defeat’); Proto-Dravidian *kūț-al ‘joining 
(intr.)’, *kuft-al ‘uniting (tr. > Tamil kufal ‘joining, sexual union’, küftal 
‘uniting’ (cf. kütu ‘to come together, to join, to meet’); Kannada kidal ‘state of 
being joined with or endowed with, junction’; Telugu Küdali ‘joining, meeting, 
junction’; Proto-Dravidian *enk-al ‘left-over food’ > Tamil eñcal ‘defect, 
blemish, extinction’ (cf. eñcu ‘to remain, to be left behind, to survive, to lack, 
to be deficient, to be spoiled, to be marred, to transgress’); Malayalam eccil, 
iccil ‘remains and refuse of victuals’; Kannada eñjal ‘left-over food’; Telugu 
engili ‘left-over food’; Kodagu ecci (with loss of -/) ‘scraps of food that fall on 
the floor during a meal’; Tamil, Malayalam, Kota aric-al ‘fear’; etc. 

Kartvelian: In Kartvelian studies, the Arabic term “masdar” is used to indicate 
the verbal noun in preference to “infinitive” (cf. Hewitt 1995:423). There are a 
number of masdar forms involving / that belong here (see below, under 
gerundive-participle *-/a, for details; see also Hegedüs 1992b:35). Note also 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:122) Proto-Kartvelian *-e/ derivational affix 
> Georgian -el (as in sax-el-i ‘name’, q’v-el-i ‘cheese’, gr3-el-i ‘long’, tx-el-i 
‘thin’); Mingrelian -al, -a, -e, -u (as in ?v-al-i ‘cheese’); Laz -al, -a, -e, -u (as in 
q v-al-i ‘cheese’); Svan -el, -e, -o (as in datx-el ‘thin’); etc. 

Indo-European: The suffix *-/o- was used to create denominal and deverbal 
adjectives in Proto-Indo-European: cf. Sanskrit bahu-ld-h ‘thick, dense, wide, 
abundant’; Latin simi-li-s ‘like, resembling, similar’; Greek uegyá-AXo-g ‘big, 
great’, y8apia-A0-c ‘near the ground, on the ground, flat’, op10-A0-c ‘even, level; 
equal’, ria-Ao-g ‘fat, plump’. This suffix was also used to create nominal 
stems: cf. Latin legulus ‘a picker’ (lego ‘to collect, to gather together, to pick"), 
nebula ‘vapor, fog, mist’, vinculum ‘a band, cord, chain’ (vincio ‘to bind, to tie 
round’); Greek ve@éAn ‘a cloud’ (véoog ‘a cloud’). Finally, it was used to form 
diminutives: cf. Latin mensula ‘a little table’ (mensa ‘table’). For details, cf. 
Burrow 1973:148; Brugmann 1904:327—328, 333, 334, 335, and 338; 
Hegedüs 1992b:35; Lindsay 1894:331— 334. 
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Uralic: Collinder (1960:259 and 1965:106—107) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic 
suffix */ used (a) to create substantives from substantives, (b) adjectives from 
substantives, and (c) adjectives from adjectives: cf. Finnish käpälä ‘paw’ (cf. 
Estonian käpp ‘paw’), vetelä ‘fluid, liquid, loose’ (vesi/vete- ‘water’); Lapp / 
Saami njoammel ‘hare’; Mordvin numolo ‘hare’; Votyak / Udmurt /unal ‘day’ 
(cf. Zyrian / Komi lun ‘day’), jumal ‘sweet, unleavened’; Zyrian / Komi jumol 
‘sweet, sweetish’, gordol ‘reddish’ (górd ‘red’); Hungarian hangydl ‘ant’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan yamtalaa ‘horned’ (yamta ‘horn’); Selkup 
Samoyed mogal ‘vertebra’ (mog ‘back, spine’); Kamassian kaadel ‘face’ (cf. 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets sae? ‘face’); etc. Décsy (1990:61—62) sets up a 
Proto-Uralic suffix *-/a/*-ld, which was used to form: (a) denominal nouns, (b) 
deverbal nouns, (c) denominal verbs, and (d) deverbal verbs. Hegedüs 
(1992b:37) cites the following examples from Yukaghir: tadil ‘giving’ (tadik 
‘give!’), wuel ‘doing’ (wiek ‘do!’). 

Altaic: As noted by Hegedüs (1992b:35— 36), “this morpheme is also attested 
in the Tungus branch as *-/a forming deverbal nouns and adjectives. It was 
retained in all Tungus languages either in the original form or in a slightly 
modified form, cf.: Evenki olgorilan ‘jealous’ (olgori- ‘to be jealous’), Even 
ikélen ‘singer’ (ike- ‘to sing’), Evenki soktomola ~ soktomula ‘drunken’ 
(soktomu- ‘to get drunk’), Solon (no longer productive) urilé ‘family; 
courtyard’ (urin- ‘to stop [of nomads]’), Negidal gojalan ‘apt to butt’ (goja- ‘to 
butt”), Olca [Olch] vacila ‘barking dog’ (vaci- ‘to bark’), Orok jajala ‘singer’ 
(jaja- ‘to sing’), Nanaj herkele ‘strap’ (herke- ‘to fasten’), etc.” Greenberg 
(2000:189) briefly mentions that -/ forms nouns and adjectives from verbs in 
Orkhon Turkish. Décsy (1998:62—64) also lists Old Turkish (a) -/ denominal 
adjective builder, (b) -/a/-/á rare adjective builder, mainly in words which stand 
in predicate, (c) -al/-dl/-yl deverbal substantive builder, (d) -lay/-läg denominal 
substantive builder, (e) -Iyy/-lig denominal substantive (nomina possessoris) 
builder, (f) -Iyq/-lik/-Iuk/-lüik denominal substantive (concrete and abstract) 
builder, and (g) -Iyy/-lig adjective builder, provided with something (nomina 
possessoris). Note here Azerbaijani -//, which is used to derive adjectives from 
nominal stems, as in atlï ‘provided with a horse, horseman’ (at ‘horse’). In 
Azerbaijani, there is a multifunctional suffix -//K, which is used to form 
abstracts (cf. yaysilig ‘goodness’ [yaysi ‘good’]), professions (cf. miiellimlik 
‘profession of a teacher’ [müellim ‘teacher’]), and nouns of location and 
instrument (cf. kömürlük ‘coal cellar’? [kömür ‘coal’], gozlük ‘glasses’ [göz 
‘eye’]). There is also a homophonous suffix -IIK in Azerbaijani, which is used 
to form adjectives meaning ‘good for..., concerning...’ (cf. aylig ‘for a month? 
[ay ‘month’], bizlik ‘concerning us’ [biz ‘we’]). West Kipchak has the 
denominal suffix -/XK, -IUK (cf. arqunluq ‘slowness, gentleness’, aruwliy 
‘purity’, bazliq, baziliy, bazluy ‘peace’, oyurluy ‘theft’). In Turkmenian, the 
multifunctional suffix -IIK is used to create abstract nouns (cf. do@tluq 
‘friendship’ [doOt ‘friend’]), place nouns (cf. dasliqg ‘stony place’ [das 
‘stone’]), and collective nouns of numerals (cf. beslik ‘unit of five’). There is 
also a homophonous suffix -//K, which is used to form adjectives meaning 
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‘intended or suitable for’ (cf. donluq mata ‘material for clothing’). One of the 
most frequent adjective suffixes is -li (cf. Qowatli ‘with document’ [Gowat 
*document']). Note the Tatar suffixes -IŠ (cf. aqiliq ‘clever’, koclé [= Kkósló] 
‘strong’) and -IEK (cf. siizlék [= hiidlék] ‘dictionary’, yégétlék ‘bravery’, küplék 
‘multitude’). In Kazakh, the suffix -//K is used to form nouns and adjectives 
from noun stems (cf. qalaliq baq ‘municipal park’), while -LI forms adjectives 
from nouns (cf. mundi ‘sad’ [muy ‘sadness’]). The suffix -LAs (which 
corresponds to -DAŠ in several other Turkic languages) is used to denote 
fellowship (cf. Zerles ‘countryman’ [Zer ‘land’]). Hegedüs (1992b:37) also 
briefly mentions the Turkic suffixes -/y, -lyk and notes that Menovshchikov 
compared them with Eskimo -lyk. She assumes that both the Turkic and 
Eskimo suffixes ultimately go back to a common Nostratic source. 

Eskimo: Hegedüs (1992b:37) compares Eskimo -/yk, suffix forming nomina 
possessoris with attributive-predicative and substantive features. She cites the 
following examples: (a) Greenlandic Eskimo: tungalik ‘having juice’ (tungo 
‘juice’), sakulik ‘armed’ (sako *weapon"); (b) Alaskan Eskimo: gayalik ‘having 
a kayak’ (gayaq ‘kayak’), awiyatalik ‘place with a lot of shrubs’ (awiyak 
‘shrubbery’), moqtalik ‘place rich in water’ (moq ‘water’). 


16.44. Nominalizer *-kh- (not in Greenberg 2000; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:312— 


313, no. 189, *-kd nominal diminutive suffix; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:169) 


The Dravidian and Uralic examples cited here are phonologically ambiguous. They 
may belong under Nominalizer *-k’a instead (see below). 


A. 


Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:200) reconstructs the following compound 
Proto-South Dravidian noun formatives: (a) *-(i)kay- (cf. Kannada bé-ge ‘fire’ 
[béy ‘to burn’], pann-ige ‘decoration’ [pannu ‘to make’], tod-ige ‘ornament to 
wear’ [tudu ‘to wear’ < *todu]) and (b) *-(i)kk-ay (cf. Kannada alas-ike 
‘weariness’ [alasu ‘to be weary’], ir-ke ‘an abode’ [ir- ‘to be’], agal-ke 
‘separation’ [agal ‘to be separated’ ]; Telugu kor-(i)ke ‘a wish’ [koru ‘to wish’ ], 
pün-(i)ke, pün-(i)ki ‘perseverance’ [pünu ‘to undertake'], man-iki ‘living’ 
[manu ‘to live’]). 

Indo-European: Nominal/adjectival-forming suffixes in *-K^- are also found in 
Indo-European. For details, cf. Brugmann 1904:326—327 (*-qo-), 327 (*-is- 
qo-), 338 (diminutive *-go-), 340 (*-qo-); Lindsay 1894:336—338; Palmer 
1980:256. Burrow (1973:197) notes: “[i]t is often simply an extension which 
adds nothing to the meaning, but also it has in some cases a diminutive 
sense..." Examples include: Greek (adv.) nzpóxa ‘forthwith, straightway, 
suddenly'; Latin reciprocus 'returning, going backwards and forward', senex 
‘old, aged; an old person’, bellicus ‘warlike’ (bellum *war'); Old Church Slavic 
proke '(adj. remaining; (n.) remainder’; Sanskrit udaká-m ‘water’ (udán- 
‘water’), sanakd-h ‘old’ (sána-h ‘old’); Gothic mannisks ‘human’ (manna 
‘person, man’); Old High German altisc ‘old’ (alt ‘old’); etc. In a diminutive 
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function, cf. Greek psipag ‘a young girl, a lass’; Sanskrit maryaká-h ‘a little 
man’ (márya-h ‘young man’). 

Uralic: Collinder (1960:257 and 1965:105—106) reconstructs a Common 
Uralic denominative suffix *k. He notes that "[1]t is impossible to tell what 
function this formant had in C[ommon] U[ralic]. To some extent it may be 
identical with deverbative *k ..." Examples include: Vote pihlaga ‘mountain 
ash’; Lapp / Saami paetnaka- ‘dog’ (pana ‘dog’), ætnak (predicative) ‘much’ 
(attributive ætna *much"); Cheremis / Mari juzga ‘cold and penetrating’ (juz 
‘cold wind"); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets pirce ‘high’; etc. Collinder (1960:258— 
259 and 1965:106) also reconstructs *kk, which “sometimes has a diminutive 
function": cf. Lapp / Saami suonahk ‘lash-rope in a sledge’ ([formerly] ‘made 
of sinews’ [suotna ‘sinew’]); Mordvin avaka ‘the female’ (ava ‘mother, 
woman’); Cheremis / Mari laksak ‘pit’, laksaka ‘valley’, laksiká ‘small valley’ 
(laksó 'pit); Votyak / Udmurt, Zyrian / Komi nylka ‘girl, lass’ (nyl ‘girl, 
daughter’); Vogul / Mansi morah ‘cloudberry’; Ostyak / Xanty măńək = mana 
‘younger stepbrother’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jaehaku, diminutive of jaeha 
‘river’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan nomuku, diminutive of nomu ‘hare’; 
Finnish punakka ‘red, red-faced’ (puna ‘red color’); etc. Décsy (1990:61) 
reconstructs a Proto-Uralic suffix *-ka/*-kd, which was used to form: (a) 
denominal nouns, (b) deverbal nouns, and (c) denominal verbs. See also Raun 
1988b:566: “[t]hus the refle[xes] of an alleged Proto-Uralic *-kkV suffix 
designate not only a result or [an instrument] of an action, but also an actor, cf. 
H[ungarian] maradék ‘remainder’, F[innish] menekki ‘demand, sale’, 
E[stonian] söök ‘food’, S[amoyed] Y [urak] sek ‘liar’.” 

Altaic: Décsy (1998:62— 64) lists Old Turkish (a) -ki/-qy denominal adjective 
builder, belonging to someone (occasionally makes substantives), (b) -qa/-kà 
rare denominal substantive and adverb builder, identical with dative ending, (c) 
-gan/-kdn denominal substantive (title) builder, (d) -ki (occasionally also -qy) 
adjective builder, often after locative case ending, (e) -q/-uq/-üq deverbal 
substantive/adjective builder, and (f) -q/-k/-uq/-ük deverbal adjective builder. 
West Kipchak has the denominal suffix -AK (cf. kesek ‘price’, qisraq ‘mare’). 
There is also a deverbal suffix -(V)K (cf. satuy ‘trading, selling’, artuq, artuy 
‘more’, yazoq, yazuq, yazuy yazuq, yezuq ‘sin’, arey, ariy ‘thin’, tesik ‘hole’). 
There is a suffix -ki in Azerbaijani, which is used to derive relational adjectives 
(cf. aysamki ‘pertaining to the evening’ [aysam ‘evening’]), adjectives from 
locatives (cf. baydaki ‘located in the garden’ [bayda ‘garden’]), and nouns 
from genitives (cf. bizimki ‘ours’ [bizim ‘our’]). Like possessive suffixes and 
demonstrative pronouns, -ki takes on the ‘pronominal n’ in oblique cases (cf. 
bizimki-n-den ‘from ours’). In Turkmenian, the suffix -ki is used to derive 
relational adjectives (cf. agsamki ‘pertaining to the evening’ [agsam 
‘evening’]) and adjectives from genitives and locatives (cf. Amaninki 
“belonging to Aman’). In Tatar and Bashkir, the suffix -4K is used to derive 
noun stems from noun stems (cf. Tatar basaq ‘ear of corn’; Bashkir kidek 
‘piece’). Similarly, -Kay (cf. Tatar balagay ‘dear little baby’, esekey 
*mummy). 
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E. Gilyak / Nivkh: Note the (Amur, East Sakhalin) nominalizing suffix -k 
indicating object/person (cf. Ayjm- ‘to grow old’ > hyjmk ‘old man’) (cf. 
Gruzdeva 1998:22). 


16.45. Nominalizer *-k’- (not in Greenberg 2000; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.I: 
312—313, no. 189, *-kd nominal diminutive suffix) 


The Dravidian and Uralic examples cited above under Nominalizer *-k'a are 
phonologically ambiguous. They may belong here instead. 


A. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian diminutive affix *-ik’- > Georgian -ik’- 
diminutive affix (cf. Old Georgian vac-ik’- ‘small goat’); Mingrelian -ik’-; Laz 
-ik’a- (cf. xo3-ik’a- ‘a steer, bull-calf"), complex diminutive affix -ik’ina- (cf. 
xo3-ik 'ina- ‘bull-calf’). Cf. Klimov 1998:80. 

B. Indo-European: Nominal/adjectival-forming suffixes in *-k’- (traditional *-g- 
[*-g-, *-g-] and *-g-) are also found in Indo-European: cf. the following 
examples from Sanskrit: dhrsáj- ‘bold’, sandj- ‘old’, bhisaj- ‘physician’, sraj- 
‘garland’, trsnaj- ‘thirsty’, ásvapnaj- ‘not sleeping’, usij- ‘a kind of priest’, 
vanij- ‘merchant’, bhurij- ‘shears’, sphij- ‘hip’; sfn-ga- ‘horn’, vámsa-ga- 
‘bull’, pata-ga-, patan-ga- ‘bird’, etc. Cf. Burrow 1973:198 — Burrow does 
not cite corresponding non-Indo-Iranian examples, however, Schwyzer 
(1953.1:498) lists several Greek examples of nominal stems containing -y- and 
-yy- suffixes (cf. métayoc ‘a clatter, a crash [of trees falling]; a chattering [of 
teeth]’, &pmayn ‘seizure, rapine, robbery, rape; the thing seized, booty, prey’, 
etc.), and Lindsay (1894:355) lists a number of Latin examples. The diminutive 
function is absent in Indo-European. 


V. VERBS: NON-FINITE FORMS 


There is a good deal of overlap between the forms discussed here and those 
discussed above as nominalizers. The non-finite verb forms are to be considered a 
subset of the above forms. 


16.46. Participle *-n- (Greenberg: $42. Participle N; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1526a, 
*ny a marker [pronoun] that formed analytic equivalents of passive 
participles [(in descendant languages) — derived passive verbs ]) 


A. Elamite: As noted by McAlpin (1981:79—80): *Verbals in Middle Elamite 
consist of two participles, one in -n and one in -k... The participle in -n is 
‘active,’ which seems to be nonpast and progressive.” Note also Grillot-Susini 
(1987:34): “The participle in -n represents a passive or an intransitive of 
unaccomplished-durative aspect (present-future tense, durative)...” Cf. also 
Khaéikjan 1998:41—42; Reiner 1969:83. Examples include: ta/u-n- ‘writing’, 
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hali-n- ‘toiling’, turu-nu-n ‘saying’. The infinitive marker *-Vn reconstructed 
by Krishnamurti (2003:348) for Proto-Dravidian may belong here as well. 
Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *na- word-formation affix of the past participle > 
Georgian na- (cf. Old Georgian na-p 'arev- ‘stolen’, na-t’ex- “broken, broken 
off’, na-sob- ‘born’, etc.); Mingrelian no-; Laz [no-]; Svan na- (cf. na-k 'id- 
‘taken’, na-sam- ‘heard’, etc.) (cf. Klimov 1998:136; Fahnrich 1994:240 and 
2007:311—312; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:259). As noted by Klimov, 
“Tt]he Svan affix is highly productive to this day...” 

Indo-European: The suffix *-no- was one of the means Proto-Indo-European 
used to indicate past passive participles. Its use in this function has been 
abandoned in most of the daughter languages, though traces survive here and 
there (cf. Sihler 1995:628; Lindsay 1894:324). In Sanskrit, however, it 
remained fully productive (cf. bhug-nd-h ‘bent’, gir-nd-h ‘swallowed’, kir-ná-h 
‘scattered’, pür-ná-h ‘filled’, etc.). Cf. Burrow 1973:370; Buck 1933:322— 
324; Fortson 2004:98 and 2010:109; Sihler 1995:628; Szemerényi 1996:323. 
According to Meillet (1964:277), however, strictly speaking, these stems were 
adjectives in Proto-Indo-European and not participles. 

Uralic: Greenberg (2000:178) mentions the Finno-Ugric suffix -n used to 
derive nouns and adjectives from verbs, while Raun (1988b:566) notes that 
"[t]he suffix *-nV appears both in infinitives and participles. Thus ‘to go’ is 
Z[yrian] munni, V[otyak] minni, H[ungarian] menni, and the participle ‘going’ 
is V[ogul] minne, S[amoyed] Y [urak] minda.” 

Altaic: Poppe (1955:262) notes that the suffix *n is found in numerous verbal 
nouns in Written Mongolian. He compares it with the Korean perfect participle 
-n, and the Turkic suffix -n found, for example, in Turkish bütün ‘whole, 
entire, complete’ (from büt- ‘to end, to be completed"). In Classical Mongolian, 
the suffix -(u)n/-(ü)n forms the gerund of absolute subordination (cf. 
Grenbech— Krueger 1993:23—24): cf. abun ‘grasping’ (ab- ‘to take, to grasp, 
to get hold of’), iden ‘eating’ (id- ‘to eat, to consume’). In Chuvash, the past 
(post-terminal) participles end in -n4, which, as noted by Greenberg 
(2000:178), belongs with the forms under discussion here (cf. also Clark 
1998:446). Finally, Greenberg (2000:178) notes: “Another productive use is in 
the Tungus present tense in the first- and second-person singular of some 
languages where, however, it has an active meaning, for example, Evenki wa- 
n-ni « *wa-n-si ‘thou killest’. A use closer to that of Indo-European, Korean 
and Ainu is Evenki -na ~ -ne ~ -no, which, when suffixed to a verb stem, 
indicates the result of an act, as in, for example, dukü-na-w ‘what I have 
written’ (‘thing-written-my’; Menges 1968b: 82)" The use of the suffix 
*-(V)n- to form verbal nouns in Turkic is discussed by Menges (1968b:137): 
“The verbal noun in -n, -Vn, though rare, should be mentioned here. It occurs 
in A[ncient] T[urkic], and, as it seems, oftener in Ujyur [Uighur], but it is later 
found as a relic only; cf. U[ighur] ti-jin ‘saying’, ij-in ‘following’, also jag-yn 
‘approaching’ in jaq-yn kál- ‘to come near’. It is the ancient nomen praesentis 
in -n/-Vn, living on in Mongol and Turkic in the function of a plain gerund, but 
in Tungus it is still found as the ancient ‘present-base’, not only in the Manzu 
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[Manchu] nomen praesentis in -m-bi < *-n + bi (cf. BANG, ‘Etudes ouralo- 
altaiques’), but also in the older group of forms of the heteroclitic aorist in the 
North Tungus languages...” 

F. Etruscan: The Etruscan present participles ending in -an (such as, for example, 
turan ‘giving’, mulvan ‘founding’, etc.) belong here as well. Cf. Bonfante— 
Bonfante 1983:85. 


16.47. Participle *-/- (Greenberg: §43. Passive Participle T; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2313, */V a marker of passive participial constructions) 


A. Dravidian: South Dravidian past/perfective participle marker *-tu/*-ttu (cf. 
Krishnamurti 2003:330—331). 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European participle ending *-tho- > Sanskrit -ta-h 
(cf. sru-ta-h ‘heard’, ga-tá-h ‘gone’, pati-tá-h ‘fallen’, j£ía-tá-h ‘understood’, 
dis-ta-h “pointed out’, etc.); Greek -to-¢ (cf. «Av-t6-¢ ‘heard of, famous, 
renowned’, Ba-10-c ‘gone’, ta-t6-c ‘stretched’, yvw-t6-c ‘understood’, dpa-t6-¢ 
‘flayed’, etc.); Latin -tu-s (cf. stratus ‘spread out’, (g)nà-tu-s ‘born’, (g)no-tu-s 
‘known’, sü-tu-s ‘sewn’, ten-tu-s ‘stretched’, dic-tu-s ‘said’, etc.); Old Church 
Slavic -tb (cf. Si-to ‘sewn’, etc.); Lithuanian -ta-s (cf. siiitas ‘sewn’, etc.) (cf. 
Fortson 2010:109; Szemerényi 1996:323; Beekes 1995:250—251; Brugmann 
1904:317—318 *-to-; Buck 1933:307—308; Burrow 1973:370—371;Watkins 
1998:64; Sihler 1995:621—625; Lindsay 1894:335—336; Palmer 1980:256— 
257). Again, Meillet (1964:277) considers such stems to have been adjectives. 

C. Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:271 and 1965:115), *t was used to form 
infinitives and participles in Fennic, Lappish, Ob-Ugric, and Samoyed: cf. 
Finnish (lative) juota (dial. juotak) ‘to run’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) (infinitive) 
mannat ‘to go’; Ostyak / Xanty infinitive ending -taya (this may be identical 
with the ending -ta/k] ~ -tá[k] of the Finnish [lative case of the] infinitive), 
present participle active, as in jăntti ‘playing’ (jdnt- ‘to play’), (Northern) 
present participle passive, as in and osti ‘unknown’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
(Baiha) jebide ‘drunk’ (jebi- ‘to be drunk’). Cf. also Greenberg 2000: 180. 

D. Etruscan: In Etruscan, we find active past participles ending in -@as, as in avil 
svalüas LXXXII ‘having lived eighty-two years’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 
2002:102—103). 


16.48. Participle *-nt?- (Greenberg: $44. Participle NT; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
170) 


This ending is found in several Eurasiatic languages. It is an obvious combination 
of the two preceding suffixes: *-n-+*-t-, 


A. Indo-European: The participle ending *-nt is found in all of the older Indo- 
European daughter languages: cf. Sanskrit bhárant- ‘bearing’, bhavant- 
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‘being’; Greek épovt- ‘bearing’; Latin ferent- ‘bearing’, amant- ‘loving’; 
Gothic frijonds ‘friend’ (< ‘loving’), bairands ‘carrying, bearing’; etc. (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:317—319; Brugmann 1904:315 *-ent-, *-nt-, *-nt-; Burrow 
1973:367—368; Beekes 1995:249—250; Sihler 1995:613—616; Lindsay 
1894:352; Palmer 1980:312—313; Fortson 2010:108; Meier-Brügger 2003: 
185). In Hittite, there is a single participle ending: -ant-. As noted by Sturtevant 
(1951:78, 8111), "[i]f the verb from which a participle is formed is intransitive, 
it is usually convenient to translate it by an active English participle (e.g. a-sa- 
an-za ‘being’: e-es-zi ‘he is’, pl. a-Sa-an-zi), while a participle from a transitive 
verb generally calls for a passive expression in English (e.g. a-da-an-za 
‘eaten’: e-iz-za-az-zi ‘he eats’, pl. a-da-an-zi ‘they eat’). Although participles 
are formed from the stems with suffix or other modification which in I[ndo-] 
E[uropean] grammar are called tense stems, the Hittite participles do not denote 
time. If a verb has both active and middle conjugation, it is not possible to 
assign its participle to either voice.” 

According to Greenberg (2000:183—184), the Proto-Indo-European third 
person plural ending *-nf^i of the present tense is to be derived from the 
participle *-ni^. This idea is not new — Oswald Szemerényi and Thomas 
Burrow proposed a similar theory. In my 1988 article on “The Prehistoric 
Development of the Athematic Verbal Endings in Proto-Indo-European” 
(1988c:475—488), I accepted the views of Szemerényi and Burrow. However, 
I have since proposed a different explanation (1996a:76). Basically, I see the 
incorporation of the third person ending *-/^ into the conjugational system in 
Proto-Indo-European as an innovation (so also Watkins 1998:59: “The third 
persons in -t-, -nt- belong to a later chronological layer"), which, nevertheless, 
must have taken place at an early date since it 1s found in Anatolian as well as 
later stage daughter languages. I believe that the third plural was indicated by 
the ending *-n at the time that *-/^ was added and that, with the addition of the 
*-f^. a new third plural ending was created, namely, *-nf^. At a later date, this 
was further extended by a deictic *-/ meaning ‘here and now’ to form so-called 
“primary” endings. Thus, while the new third plural ending *-n/^ was identical 
in form with the participles ending in *-n/^, I believe that, ultimately, they had 
a different origin (a similar conclusion is reached by Sihler 1995:615, note a). 
Note that there may be evidence from the Indo-European daughter languages 
for an unextended third plural ending -n: cf, for example, the so-called 
“secondary” third plural forms in Sanskrit dbharan, Avestan baran, and Greek 
Épepov. These are usually interpreted as being derived from *-n/^ through loss 
of the final *-/^. But, could they not be simply relics of an earlier unextended 
*-n instead? Quite honestly, it is probably impossible to tell whether or not this 
suggestion has any validity given that regular phonological developments in 
each of these daughter languages can also account for loss of final *-/^ rather 
nicely. 

Uralic: Proto-Uralic *-nt- (cf. Collinder 1960:269—270 and 1965:113—114; 
Greenberg 2000:184). In Finnish, this is a deverbative suffix, while in Lapp / 
Saami, it forms absolute gerunds. Examples include: Finnish ammunta 
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‘shooting, fire’ (ampu- ‘to shoot’), ammunta ‘(the act of) lowing, mooing’ 
(ammu- ‘to moo, to low’), myynti ‘sale’ (myy- ‘to sell’); Lapp / Saami kuotteht, 
kuotteda- ‘(the reindeer’s) calving-time’ (kuodde- ‘to calve’), absolute gerund 
lokadettin, (Tornio) lokadin ‘while (he is, was) reading’ (lohka- ‘to read’; cf. 
Finnish /uenta ‘the act of reading’, luento ‘lecture’); Zyrian / Komi Jitód 
‘joining, fastening; tie, band, etc.’ (jit ‘to tie or sew together’); Selkup 
Samoyed present participle in -nde, as in ilinde ‘living’; Taigi participle in 
-nde, as in ilinde ‘living’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:184) notes: “In Gilyak there is a verb suffix 
that in the standard dialect of the Amur region takes the form -d' and in 
Northeastern Sakhalin, -nd. Grube (1892:30) notes that in the collection of 
Gilyak data of Glehn and Schrenk it includes as variants -nt, -nc, and -c. The 
first is characteristic of the Tym dialect of Sakhalin, whereas the latter are 
found on the west coast of the same island.” Kortlandt (2004:288) as well 
identifies the Gilyak / Nivkh verbal suffix (Amur) -d"/-t', (East Sakhalin) -d/ 
-nd/-nt (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:22) with the participial suffix *-nt- found in Indo- 
European and Uralic. 


16.49. Gerundive-participle *-/- (Greenberg: §45. Gerundive-Participle L) 


A. 


Dravidian: Caldwell (1913:543) describes a group of verbal nouns ending in 
-al (or -dal) in Tamil. Unfortunately, he does not give an in-depth explanation 
of the uses of this ending. He does mention, however, that “[i]t is remarkable 
that / or al is used also in Mongolian as a formative of verbal nouns...” 
McAlpin (1981:52) also mentions this ending: “It is possible that the ending 
*-al on the verb stem could be Proto-Dravidian in origin; see Andronov, 1979, 
p. 69." And that is all he says! In his descriptive grammar of Tamil, R. E. 
Asher (1982:20, §1.1.2.2.1) gives a little more information: 


The most usual marker of a noun clause is a nominalized verb form. In the 
formal variety of the language, these nominalized forms fall into two 
types: (i) nominalized forms marked for tense. The most common — one 
found for all verbs — is one consisting of verb stem + (t)tal, e.g. varutal 
‘the coming’, kofuttal ‘the giving’... 


Clearly, the ending -(t)tal described by Asher has been built by adding -al to 
-(t)t-. 

Krishnamurti (2003:346) reconstructs a South Dravidian *-al infinitive- 
nominal marker > Kota -/, -/k; Old Kannada -al (+ ke); Tulu -alka/-akka; Kuwi 
-ali ~ -eli. The infinitive-nominal marker *-a/ should be included with the 
forms being discussed here. 

Kartvelian: In a long section on Georgian participles, Vogt (1971:246—254) 
devotes considerable attention to perfect passive participles (he uses the term 
[p. 247] "participes passés passifs”) in -ul-/-il- (see also Fáhnrich 1993:67—69, 
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and, for Old Georgian, Fahnrich 1994:77): c’er-il-i ‘written’, k’r-ul-i ‘tied, 
bound’, etc. Note also the noun c’er-ili ‘letter’ (that is, ‘that which has been 
written’). Klimov (1998:81) reconstructs a Common Georgian-Zan *-i/ affix 
used to form participles (see also Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:178 and 
Fahnrich 2007:213—214). Tuite (1997:37) notes that, in Svan, “[t]he masdar 
(li-) is used in ... roughly the same contexts as in Georgian, and can take 
nominal as well as verbal stems..." Svan also has a past participle in /a- (-e) 
(cf. Tuite 1997:37). Finally, Svan has “two distinct future participles, denoting 
patients and themes (/e-), and instruments and destinations (/a- -a)" (cf. Tuite 
1997:37). 

Indo-European: Godel (1975:128) points out that *-/o- endings form participles 
or infinitives in Tocharian, Slavic, and Armenian: “Both the INFINITIVE and 
PARTICIPLE belong to the o declension (3.2): in bereal as well as berel, -l < 
*-Jo-. Evidence for primary adjectives in *-/o- is found in several I[ndo-] 
E[uropean] languages: G[reek] deilós ‘cowardly’, tuphlos ‘blind’; Lat[in] 
pendulus ‘hanging’, etc. In O[ld] C[hurch] S[lavic] this morpheme supplies the 
active past participle, mostly used in compound tenses (bilă jesmi ‘I have 
struck’). Verbal adjectives in -/ < *-/o- also occur in Tokharian (Eastern 
dialect; instead of -/, Western Tokharian has -/ye, -lle < *-lyo-). Thus, we have 
a frame of reference for the Armenian participle in -ea/. As, on the other hand, 
adjectives do not evolve into infinitives, the above evidence does not account 
for berel. Although there are only faint traces of P[roto-]I[ndo-]E[uropean] 
action nouns in *-/o-, such a formation has to be postulated in order to explain 
the Armenian infinitive: it may have been productive in some limited dialectal 
area." The Tocharian, Slavic, and Armenian developments are discussed at 
length by Greenberg (2000:186—188). In Old Church Slavic, the resultative 
participle was formed by adding the suffix -/- to the infinitive stem. The 
resultative participle indicated the result of a completed action. It was used in 
compound verbal categories (perfect, conditional), where it was accompanied 
by a finite form of the verb ‘to be’: cf. jesmo neslo ‘I have carried’, bime/byxb 
neslv ‘I would carry’. 

Uralic: According to Greenberg (2000:188—189), *-/V is used to form 
participles in Samoyed. He notes: “In Kamassian the aorist, which is used to 
indicate both past and present tense, is formed by a participle in -/a, -le, or -/, 
for example, nere-le-m ‘I fear’ (‘fear-/e-I’). This participle occurs also in 
Selkup (e.g. ity-/à ‘taking’), where it is used as a verbal participle just like 
Russian berja (Serebrennikov 1964: 89).” Greenberg also notes that -/ is used 
to form infinities in Yukaghir: “The /-morpheme we have been discussing is 
prominent in Yukaghir. What is sometimes described as the infinitive is formed 
by an -/ suffix, e.g. Kolyma kelu-/ ‘arrival, to arrive’ (Krejnovich 1979b: 355). 
It may also qualify a noun, e.g. /odo-l adilek ‘a playing youth’. The verbal 
noun in -/ also forms an optative, e.g. ã-l-uol ‘wish to do’ (Kolyma dialect, 
literally, ‘do-/-wish’). In addition, if it is intransitive it may be predicated, in 
what is called the definite conjugation, that is, when the verb is unfocused and 
the statement supplies definite information about the subject (if the verb is 
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intransitive), i.e. is an answer to such questions as ‘who played?’ An 
appropriate answer is met-ek lodo-l, which might be paraphrased as 'I-am-the- 
one-who-played’ (for -ek, see No. 23). The -/ participle is also found in the 
extinct Omok dialect of Yukaghir (Tailleur 1959a: 94)." 

E. Altaic: Greenberg (2000:189) briefly mentions that -/ forms nouns and 
adjectives from verbs in Orkhon Turkish: *In Orkhon Turkish -/ forms nouns 
and adjectives from verbs, e.g. ine-/ ‘trustworthy’ (a name) (cf. ine- ‘to trust’), 
qisi-l *mountain-cliff, canyon’ (cf. gis ‘make narrow’). The first of these is 
strikingly similar to Latin examples such as crédulus cited earlier.” Greenberg 
further remarks: “In Mongolian, -/ forms nouns of action ‘not taken in any 
particular way’ (Groenbech and Kruger 1955: 41), e.g. ab-ul ‘a taking’, ay-ul 
‘fright’. After a consonant stem the suffix is -ul ~ -ül; after a vowel, -/.” 


VI. VERBS: FINITE FORMS 


16.50. Imperative *&^V (Greenberg: $47. Imperative KA; Dolgopolsky 1984:89 
*KV (*kV or *gV) ‘thee, thy’ and 2008, no. 839, *kV — *gV ‘thee, thy’). 
According to Dolgopolsky (1984:89), "[o]riginally, this pronoun functioned 
as a verbal object...and as a postnominal possessive..." 


The vowel is difficult to pin down — the evidence from the daughter languages 
points to proto-forms *kia, *k^i, and *křu. This leads me to suspect that we may 
ultimately be dealing here with the deictic stems *K^a (~ *kha), *kti (~ *khe), and 
*khy (~ *kho) (see above) used adverbially. Used in conjunction with a verb, their 
original function was to reinforce the imperative: GO+*k/a = ‘go here (close by)!’, 
GO-*K^i ‘go over there (not too far away), GO+*k"u ‘go yonder (far away)!’. 
When so used, *křa, *k^i, and *K"u were interpreted as imperative markers in 
Uralic, Altaic, and, in relic forms, in Indo-European. In Afrasian, however, *k/a, 
*khi and *K'u were interpreted as second person markers: GO+*křa = ‘you go 
(here), GO+*khi ‘you go (over there), GO+*k'u ‘you go (yonder)!’. 


A. Afrasian: A second person personal pronoun stem *KV- is widespread in 
Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:74—75, table of Suffixed Object Pronouns, and 
76—77, table of Suffixed Possessive Pronouns; Lipiński 1997:308, 836.19; 
Ehret 1995:194, 195, and 198: *&i ‘you’ [f. sg. bound pron.]; *ku, *ka ‘you’ 
[m. sg. bound pron.]; *kuuna ‘you’ [pl. bound pron.] [= *ku + old Afrasian pl. 
in *-n]). In Semitic, this stem appears as the second person singular and plural 
personal pronoun suffix (table taken from Moscati 1964:106, 813.14; see also 
Lipinski 1997:308 and 362—363; Gray 1934:64 Proto-Semitic affixed personal 
pronouns: 2nd sg. m. *-k-d, 2nd sg. f. *-k-i; O’Leary 1923:153— 155; R. 
Stempel 1999:80—81; Barth 1913:43—48; Bergstrásser 1983:8; Gragg— 
Hoberman 2012:191, table 4.23): 
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Akkadian ^ Ugaritic Hebrew Syriac Arabic Geez 


m. sg. -ka -k -k -k -ka -ka 

f. sg. -ki -k -k -k -ki -ki 

m. pl. -kunu -km -kem -kon -kum(u) | -kommü 
f. pl. -kina -kn -ken -ken -kunna -kən 
dual -km -kuma 


In Akkadian, this stem is also found in the genitive/accusative and dative 
second person singular and plural independent pronouns: (m. sg. gen.-acc.) 
kati/a, (f. sg. gen.-acc.) kati, (m. pl. gen.-acc.) kunüti, (f. pl. gen.-acc.) [kinati]; 
(m. sg. dat.) kasim, (f. sg. dat.) kasi(m), (m. pl. dative) kunüsi(m), (f. pl. dat.) 
[kinasi(m)]. In Egyptian, the second person singular masculine suffix pronoun 
is k ‘thou, thy, thee’, while it appears as k- [x-] and -k [-k] in Coptic. Also, the 
following are found in East Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic (m.) *ku, (f.) *ki 
second person singular personal pronoun (object) ‘thee’ > Saho ku; Afar ko-o; 
Burji see; Somali ku; Rendille ki; Boni ku; Dasenech kuu-ni ‘thou’, ko ‘thee’; 
Galla / Oromo si; Konso ke; Gidole he(de); Sidamo hee; Hadiyya ke(e)s; 
Dullay ho- ~ he-. In Southern Cushitic, the following forms occur: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *ki second person singular feminine personal pronoun ‘your’ 
> Iraqw ki, kin ‘you’ (f. sg.), -k in -ok ‘your’; Burunge igi ‘you’ (f. sg.), -g in 
-og ‘your’; Alagwa ki ‘you’ (f. sg.), -k in -ok ‘your’; Dahalo ki ‘your’ (cf. Ehret 
1980:243). Proto-Southern Cushitic *ku second person singular masculine 
personal pronoun ‘your’ > Iraqw ku, kuy ‘you’ (m. sg.), ku- in kunga ‘you’ 
(pl.), -k in -ok ‘your’; Burunge ugu ‘you’ (m. sg.), -g in -og ‘your’; Alagwa ku 
‘you’ (m. sg.), ku- in kungura ‘yow (pl.), -k in -ok ‘your’; K’ wadza -ku ‘your’; 
Asa -ku ‘your’; Dahalo -ku ‘your’ (cf. Ehret 1980:245—246). Diakonoff 
(1988:75) lists the following Chadic second person object pronouns (suffixed 
in Musgu and Logone, but not in Hausa and Mubi): (a) singular: Hausa (m.) ka, 
(£) ki ‘you, your’; Musgu -ku(nu); Logone -ku, -ku, -kam; Mubi ka, ki; (b) 
plural: Hausa ku ‘you, your’; Musgu -Ki(ni); Logone -kuin; Mubi kan. Note also 
Ngizim: ka(a) ‘you’, second person singular (m. or f.) used as subject pronoun 
in verbal and locative sentences (cf. Schuh 1981:89); kam ‘you’, second person 
feminine singular pronoun used as: (1) independent pronoun, (2) indirect object 
pronoun, (3) associative pronoun, and (4) independent associative pronoun (cf. 
Schuh 1981:87); kun ‘you’, second person plural pronoun used as: (1) 
independent pronoun, (2) indirect object pronoun, (3) bound suffix pronoun, 
and (4) independent associative pronoun (cf. Schuh 1981:98); ci ‘you’, second 
person singular masculine pronoun used as: (1) independent pronoun, (2) 
indirect object pronoun, (3) bound suffix pronoun, and (4) independent 
associative pronoun (cf. Schuh 1981:31). 

Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:193) cites evidence from Balto-Slavic for an 
imperative ending *-kV: Baltic imperative suffix -k ~ -ki (cf. Lithuanian duo-k, 
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duo-ki ‘give!’); Slavic modal particle -ka (-ko, -ku, -ki, -kv, -ce, -ci, -cu) (cf. 
Russian -ka, -ko, “which are sometimes put after the imperative to make a 
request more pressing", Serbo-Croatian -ka, and Ukrainian -ko). In Russian and 
South Slavic, these particles may also occur after pronouns. Cf. Stang 
1966:427 (proto-form *-Ke); Walde 1927—1932.1:326. Greenberg’s comments 
regarding the Hittite middle imperative form -hut(i) are not convincing. 
Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Finno-Ugrian imperative *-k, *-ka/*-kd (cf. Collinder 
1960:303—304, §§963—974; Décsy 1990:75; Abondolo 1998a:28; Raun 
1988b:562—563). Collinder (1965:131—132) remarks: “*k apparently had two 
functions in the C[ommon]U[ralic] verb paradigm, occurring as a tense 
characteristic in the present tense, and as a mood characteristic in the 
imperative. The latter function is no doubt secondary, but it is so widespread 
that it must date from CU. Probably the imperative characteristic was *-k (or 
*-kõ ~ *-ke) in the 2sg, and *-ka ~ *-kd in the other persons. In Finnish *-k is 
preserved in some eastern dialects, elsewhere it has disappeared in pausa or 
changed into a faint glottal stop, as in anna’, Savo annak ‘give!’ (stem: anta-). 
In Lappish, *-k has disappeared or changed into an unvoiced vowel, but the 
weak grade of the stem shows that the second syllable was once closed, as in 
poadeé ‘come!’ (stem: poahte-). In Mordvin, the *-k is preserved, as in erak 
‘live!’. In Northern Samoyed and Kamassian, *-k has changed into a glottal 
stop. It is worth noting that in Tavgi the 2nd sg imper has, contrary to 
expectation, the strong grade. For example, [Yurak] mada’, [Tavgi] matu’, 
[Yenisei] mota’ ‘cut!’. In Selkup the 2nd imper ends in -k (Castrén) or -dsik 
(Prokof'ev). In the Ket dialect the stem is, as was to be expected, in the weak 
grade." Proto-Yukaghir imperative affix *-k (> Northern / Tundra -kķ) (cf. 
Nikolaeva 2006:81). 

Altaic: Greenberg (2000:194) lists several non-Chuvash Turkic languages with 
imperatives ending in -k: Old Turkic -ok; Noghay -ok; Shor -ok; Karakalpak 
-ak; Tatar and Bashkir -uk. For Tungus, Greenberg (2000:194) notes that 
Benzing reconstructed a Proto-Tungus imperative built from a suffix *-Ai (or 
*-97). Greenberg further notes (2000:195) that the second person singular 
imperative is -ka in Nanay / Gold. As noted by Gorelova (2002:299—300), the 
optative suffix -ki is used in Manchu as an imperative when addressing equals. 


16.51. Conditional *ba (Greenberg: $41. Adverbial Participle P) 


It appears that the original form was *ba and not *P, though this creates problems 
with the Turkish data, which point to *pa instead. That the Eurasiatic stem was *ba 
instead of *pa seems particularly likely, however, in view of the fact that Greenberg 
derives the Anatolian forms from an Indo-European particle that Pokorny 
(1959:113) reconstructs as *bhé, *bhó. Note also the consistent single writing in 
Hittite, which points to a voiced stop in Proto-Indo-European, according to 
“Sturtevant’s Law". The evidence from Mongolian also points to original *ba. The 
material from Uralic is phonologically ambiguous. 
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A. Dravidian: Note the causative suffix reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian by 
McAlpin (1981:46): “Similarly, there seems little trouble in reconstructing a 
causative P[roto]-Dr[avidian] *-pi (vi, ppi) as a true causative. Although less 
commonly attested, it does occur widely in Dravidian languages”. Likewise, 
Krishnamurti (2003:283—285) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian causative suffix 
*-pi- (allomorphs *-pi- ~ *-wi- ~ *-ppi-): “The causative -pi- [-wi-] ~ -ppi- is 
attested in the Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions of the second century BCE, e.g. 
kotupiton (= /kotu-ppi-tt-on/) ‘he caused something to be given’, arupita (= 
/aru-ppi-tta/) rel. ppl. ‘that caused to be cut’ (Mahadevan 1971:90—1). This 
causative is also found in South Dravidian II and in Brahui.” A little later on, 
Krishnamurti notes: “Comparison of the Telugu causative stems with Old 
Tamil inflectional stems permits reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian causative 
stems as follows”: 


Proto-Dravidian *key- ‘to do’: Tamil cey, Telugu ceyu 
Proto-Dravidian *nat-a- ‘to walk’: Tamil nata, Telugu nada 


Old Tamil Old Telugu Proto-Dravidian 
Past: cey-vi-tt- cey-i-nc- *key-pi-ntt- 

nata-ppi-tt- nada-pi-nc- *nata-ppi-ntt- 
Non-past ^ cey-vi-pp- cey-i-mp- *key-pi-mpp- 

nata-ppi-pp- nada-pi-mp- *nata-ppi-mpp- 


B. Kartvelian: According to Fáhnrich (1993:139—140), in Georgian, intransitive 
verbs form the causative through the addition of the character vowel a- and the 
suffix -eb: v-a-musa-v-eb ‘I let work’ (v-musa-ob ‘I work’). In transitive verbs, 
on the other hand, the causative is formed by means of the character vowel a- 
and the suffix chains -in-eb or -ev-in-eb, the latter occurring only in verbs with 
present stem formants -i, -am, and -av and without a root vowel. (The situation 
is actually a bit more complicated — for details on causative formations in 
Georgian, cf. Hewitt 1995:215—216 and 407—422; Vogt 1971:127—133; 
Fahnrich 1993:139—140.) In Modern Georgian, -eb is not only the most 
common verbal thematic suffix, it also has multiple functions. First, it is one of 
several thematic suffixes (-av, -am, -eb, -ob, -i) used to mark present(/future) 
verb forms. Comparable forms are found in Mingrelian (-ap [< *-ab < *-eb]) 
and Laz (-ap [< *-ab < *-eb]) (but not in Svan) (cf. Klimov 1964:78 *-eb and 
1998:45 *-eb; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:119 *-eb; Schmidt 1962:106; 
Fahnrich 1994:240 and 2007:144— 145). Next, it is used, as indicated above, as 
a causative present stem formant. In this use, it may be related to the forms 
under discussion here. 

C. Indo-European: The Indo-European forms Greenberg cites from Gothic (ba 
conditional particle: ‘if, even though’) and Old Church Slavic (bo ‘for’) 
correspond very well with the Mongolian conjunction ba ‘and, also’. (On 
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Gothic ba, cf. Lehmann 1986:55; see also Krause 1968:210. On the same page, 
Lehmann lists a Gothic adverbial suffix -ba and illustrates its use with an 
example, namely, baitraba ‘bitterly’. He remarks: “Isolated, both in 
G[ermanic] and the I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages; origin obscure”.) Similarly, 
in Mongolian, “There are modal adverbs with the meaning ‘completely’, 
derived by reduplication of the first syllable of the word with the inserted 
consonant -b. If the first syllable of the word concerned is no, the adverb is 
nob; if the first syllable is ga, the adverb is qab, and so on” (quote from Poppe 
1974:59—60, §218). The parallel between Gothic and Mongolian is striking. 
Uralic: The Proto-Finno-Ugrian present participle suffix *-pa/*-pá probably 
belongs here as well: cf. Finnish present participle ending -pa ~ -pä (preserved 
after a few monosyllable stems, elsewhere: -va ~ -vd) (cf. káy-và ‘walking’, 
present participle of käy- ‘to go, to walk’; kdy-pd raha ‘legal tender’; eld-va 
‘living, alive, lively’, present participle of elä- ‘to live’; sy6-vd ‘eating’, present 
participle of syö- ‘to eat’; syd-pd ‘cancer’; kumarta-va [Agricola kumarta-pa] 
‘bowing’, present participle of kumarta- ‘to bow’); Veps el'ab ‘living’; 
Livonian jelaa 'b ‘living’; in Lapp / Saami, this suffix is found in the 1st plural, 
2nd plural, 2nd dual, and 3rd dual of the present indicative, as in: (1st pl.) 
mannap, (2nd pl.) mannapehtiht, (2nd dual) mannapehtte, (3rd dual) mannapa 
(manna- ‘to go’); in Ob-Ugric and Samoyed, this suffix forms participles and 
nomina actoris, etc.: Vogul / Mansi /'usap nee ‘a weeping woman’ (l'uris- ‘to 
weep or cry’), minpd ‘going’ (present participle of min- ‘to go’), holp ‘dead’ 
(hool- ‘to die’), segküp ‘mortar’ (seyk- ‘to beat’); Ostyak / Xanty jyntaw, jyntap 
‘needle’ (jant- ‘to sew’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets pohoopa ‘vigorous’ (poho- 
‘to be near to the end, to come near, to be near to recovering’); Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets kaabe ‘dead’ (kaa- ‘to die’); Selkup Samoyed kuubie ‘dead’ 
(kuu-) ‘to die’; Kamassian kube ‘dead’ (cf. Collinder 1960:270 and 1965:114). 
Altaic: The Classical (Written) Mongolian conditional gerund -basu (also -besii 
and -ubasu/-ubesti after b and r; Modern Mongolian has -bala/-bele) is used to 
indicate an act which is the necessary condition of the following action coming 
into effect (as Greenberg notes, -basu is made up of the past converb [i.e. 
adverbial participle] -ba- plus a-su ‘would be’; the suffixes used to indicate 
past tense are -ba/-be and -bai/-bei, as in 6gbe or ógbei ‘he gave’, odba or 
odbai ‘he went, he departed’ — for details, cf. Poppe 1974:164—165, 88588— 
589). Constructions using the conditional gerund are usually translated with 
‘when, if’, as ‘when this happens, then that’, ‘if this happens, then that’, so that 
there is an implied temporal relationship as well as an implied cause and effect 
relationship (cf. Poppe 1974:95, 8366): cf. yabubasu ‘if he goes, when he 
went’, yarubasu (yar-) ‘if he goes out, when he went out’, abubasu (ab-) ‘if he 
takes, when he took’, bosbasu ‘if he rises, when he rose’, ógbesiü ‘if he gives, 
when he gave’. Thus, this construction could easily develop into a causative, as 
Greenberg notes. 

According to Menges (1968b:135—136), there is a syndetic gerund suffix 
-pl-Vp in Turkic, which is used to indicate “the expression of successive 
actions whose time-levels are not essentially different or distant from each 
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other. A further formation is that in -pan/-pdn//-ban/-bdn, the instrumental or 
an ancient allative of the preceding, found in the Inscriptions and in the older 
layer of [Uighur] with n < 7, but otherwise rare in [Uighur].” Menges 
(1968b:136) also notes, in particular: “In Mongol, this suffix is found implicit 
only in combination with other suffixes, while in Tungus it has an exact 
equivalent in South Tungus [Manchu] and [Jurchen] -fi and [Nanay] and 
[Udihe] -pi where also the ancient [Proto-Altaic] final vowel has been 
preserved, while in North-Tungus it exists, as in Mongolian, only in 
combination with other suffixes. As to Uralic, RÄSÄNEN (“Mat. Morph.", 191) 
compares it correctly, as it seems, with the Finno-Ugric suffix -pa/-pd of the 
Pariticipium praesentis.” Regarding Turkic -p/-Vp, Greenberg (2000:175) 
notes: “In Turkic its syntax and meaning are much like the Russian adverbial 
participle (dejeprichastije) in -ja, e.g. ‘weeping, he came.’ Since Turkic 
languages do not mark adjectives for number, gender, person, or case, there are 
no participles in the proper sense. Moreover, as with the Russian adverbial 
participle, the subjects of the subordinate and main verbal form are the same. 
With such a form as the probable starting point a number of developments, 
syntactic and semantic, can take place. The adverbial participle can become an 
ordinary participle (“weeping he came’ becomes ‘he the weeping one came’). 
Moreover, simultaneous or nearly simultaneous action easily takes on a causal 
or conditional nuance.” 

It is worth noting that Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:226) reconstruct a 
Proto-Altaic passive/causative formant *-b-. 


On the basis of what has been discussed above, I think we are justified in setting up 
a Proto-Nostratic particle *ba meaning ‘then, therefore’, just as Greenberg suggests. 
This particle was inherited by Eurasiatic. Originally, *ba could be used with verbs 
to indicate a conditional relationship, but without necessarily any reference to time, 
that is to say that the actions could be either simultaneous or successive, thus: 
*when this happens, then that happens (at the same time)', *when this happens, then 
that comes about (at a later time)’. This is basically the situation found in Turkic. 
The next stage is found in Mongolian, where there is an implied temporal 
relationship as well as an implied cause and effect relationship. The implied cause 
and effect relationship develops into causatives in Dravidian and Kartvelian. 


16.52. Hortatory-precative *-/i (Greenberg: $48. Hortatory L) 


A. Afrasian: A precative /-prefix occurs in Semitic (cf. Moscati 1964:144: “l-, 
which occurs in Talmüdic Aramaic /ehéwé ‘he is’, may be considered a 
remnant of precative /"). Lipiński (1997:356) notes: “Widespread is the use of 
the proclitic /u-/li-/la-, especially with the third person, to express the optative 
or precative... Prefixing of the proclitic /- to a verb occasionally entails graphic 
deletion of imperfect y-; e.g. Sabaic [Sabaean] /hs/hnn < l+yhslhnn ‘may they 
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Elamite: In Old Elamite, there is a precative-hortatory marker -/i (cf. McAlpin 
1981:80—81, §242.443). Grillot-Susini (1987:40), however, considers -/i to be 
“an ancient or dialectal form [used to] mark the optative". Achaemenid Elamite 
uses -ni in the same function. Cf. also Khacikjan (1998:34, 38, and 50) for 
more information on the Elamite precative/optative particles -ni, -LI (Old 
Elamite), -na. 

Indo-European: Here, we may compare Hittite imperative first person singular 
-allu (after consonants), -llu (after vowels): pi-is-ki-el-lu ‘I will give’, me-ma- 
al-lu ‘I will speak’, i-ya-al-lu ‘I will make’, etc. (cf. Sturtevant 1951:141—142; 
Greenberg 2000:196). 

Altaic: Menges (1968b:139) notes that the suffix of the imperative (hortatory) 
first person plural in Turkic has the basic form -afy, to which either -m (of the 
first person singular) or -q (of the first person plural) or -n, -y may be attached. 
Menges cites the following forms from Uighur as examples of -(a)Iym: ótün- 
dlim ‘let us venerate!’, biti-lim ‘let us write. Décsy (1998:73) reconstructs the 
Proto-Turkic imperative first person plural endings as *-alym/*-dlim. 
Greenberg (2000:196) compares this form with those under discussion here. 
Eskimo: Greenberg (2000:197) notes that “[a]ll dialects of Eskimo use a verb 
suffix -/i to express an optative or imperative of the first and third person". 
Fortescue (1984:291—292) notes that West Greenlandic has the optative 
markers -/i (3rd person) and -/a (1st person). Greenberg (2000:197) discusses 
the patterning in several other Eskimo dialects. 


16.53. Causative *-sV (Greenberg: §50. Causative S; Nafiqoff 2003:107) 


A. 


Afrasian: There are various causative prefixes in Semitic, the most common of 
which is 5-, which is found in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and South Arabian (except 
Sabaean): cf. Akkadian usamqit ‘he caused to fall’, from maqatu ‘to fall down, 
to collapse; to fall, to fall to the ground’. A similar formation, with prefix s-, is 
found in Egyptian: s-sdm ‘to cause to hear’, from sdm ‘to hear’, s-nfr ‘to make 
beautiful’, s-/r ‘to cause to fall’, etc. The same goes for Berber: cf. Tamazight 
ssarwal ‘to cause to flee, to rout’, from rwal ‘to run, to flee’. In several 
Afrasian languages (such as East Cushitic and Hausa, for example), causatives 
are formed with a suffix -s: cf. Burji gat-is- ‘to cause to sell’, from gat- ‘to 
sell’, etc. Causatives in -s (or extended forms) are also found in Omotic: cf. the 
Aari causative suffix -sis- in wur-sis- ‘to cause to hear’, from wur- ‘to hear’, or 
the Dime causative suffix -s- in wuy-s-u ‘cause to stand!, stop!’, from wuy 
‘stand!’. For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:63) reconstructs causative 
*-Vs- > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -Vs-; K’wadza, Asa -Vs-; Ma’a -V, -s in 
complexes of the form -sV, and -ti (< *Vtis, which historically was a sequence 
of a continuative and a causative); Dahalo -Vd-, -VVd-, -VőVð-. The *s 
causative in Afrasian is discussed by Ehret (1995:34): “The causative in *s 
continues to be productive in many of the languages of the Afroasiatic family 
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today, although in the Boreafrasian [Semitic, Berber, and Egyptian] division of 
the family it long ago became a prefixed rather than a suffixed marker.” 

B. Indo-European: As noted by Greenberg (2000:200—201), remnants of a 
causative -s can be deduced from a number of formations in Indo-European 
(the common causative suffix has been reconstructed as *-eyo- [cf. Szemerényi 
1996:274—279; Beekes 1995:229; Burrow 1973:331 and 357—357]). Perhaps 
the strongest evidence comes from Tocharian, which is the only branch to have 
a *-se/o- verb formative identical in meaning to *-ske/o- (cf. Adams 1988:76 
and 102, fn. 48) — elsewhere, *-s- is used as a present-tense suffix, as a 
desiderative marker, and to form future forms (cf. Beekes 1995:231). We may 
venture a guess here that the original meaning of the *-se/o- formative in 
Tocharian was causative as distinct from the *-skře/o- formative, which was 
durative or iterative-intensive, meanings well attested for this suffix in other 
Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Beekes 1995:230; Fortson 2004:90 and 
2010:99; Szemerényi 1996:273). With the phonological merger of these two 
formants in Tocharian, the causative meaning mostly prevailed. 

C. Uralic-Yukaghir: According to Greenberg (2000:201), there is a causative -se- 
in the Tundra dialect of Yukaghir (cf. tire-se- ‘to drown [tr.]’ versus tire- ‘to 
drown [intr.]’). This appears as -5- in the Kolyma dialect (cf. modo-s- ‘to cause 
to sit’ versus modo- ‘to sit’). Cf. Maslova 2003b:213—215; Nikolaeva 2006: 
83 (Proto-Yukaghir causative affix, transitive *-s2-). 

D. Altaic: Menges (1968b:161) discusses a rare Turkic denominative suffix -sy-/ 
-si- used to form the simultative aspect. He notes that the specifically 
simultative meaning of this suffix has been lost in the modern Turkic 
languages. Menges compares the Turkic suffix with the Mongolian formation 
in -mi-si-ja. Greenberg (2000:201) further mentions South Tungus formations 
in -si. None of the Altaic formations discussed by Greenberg have a 
specifically causative meaning. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak — (2003:226) 
reconstruct a desiderative/inchoative formant *-s- for Proto-Altaic. 

E. Eskimo: Greenberg (2000:202) notes: “In Eskimo the s causative is found in 
Sirenik -say-. In Siberian Yupik the causative marker -sta of Chaplino is 
analyzed by Emeljanova (1982: 157) as consisting of -s- causative and -ta 
transitivizer. The so-called ‘half-transitive’ in -si- found in West Greenlandic 
and other Eskimo dialects (the term is Kleinschmidt’s, in modern terminology 
it is called ‘antipassive’) may belong here. When added to an instrumental base 
it allows it to take an object in the instrumental case. In Aleut, -sa- derives 
transitive from intransitive verbs, for example, in the Siberian Aleut of Bering 
Island, we find contrasts such as ukaya-kuy ‘he gives’ vs. ukaya-sa-kuy ‘he 


» 


brings’. 


16.54. Inchoative *-na (not in Greenberg 2000) 


The original meaning of this extension appears to have been inchoative (also called 
"inceptive" or “ingressive”): “starts to...’, “becomes such’. This sense is preserved 
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in Afrasian and Uralic. In Dravidian, it first acquired an inceptive-continuative 
connotation, from which it developed a future-habitual meaning: ‘starts to and 
continues...’ This is reminiscent of the situation in Korean, where, according to 
Ultan (1978:108), the derivational suffix indicating inchoative may also occur in the 
sense of future existence. In Indo-European, on the other hand, it acquired an 
inceptive-completive connotation: ‘starts to and finishes...” An inchoative *-n- is 
posited for Proto-Nostratic by John C. Kerns in our joint monograph (cf. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:170). 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:31) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian verb extension *n, 
which “can have the connotation either of unboundedness of an action (hence 
“non-finitive”) or of inceptivity of the action involved. The extension in *n has 
an inceptive effect especially commonly, and that may thus have been its 
original meaning." Ehret further notes that *n “was once very productive in the 
Agaw branch of Cushitic." Finally, Ehret claims that “[i]n Semitic the verbal 
prefix *n-, conveying a passive or reflexive meaning, would seem a probable 
reflex of PAA *n.” According to Diakonoff (1988:106): “Stirpes of the N-/M- 
type have reflexive (and reciprocal) semantics; later they evolve in direction of 
Passive. In Old Egyptian n- is attested almost exclusively as a means of 
lengthening biconsonantal roots (thus sometimes also in Semitic). In Berber 
and Cushitic the stirpes of the M-type are commonly used instead of stirpes of 
the N-type, i.e. as reflexive and reciprocal stirpes (in the Semitic languages the 
marker mV- is widely used only in the formation of verbal nouns, but not finite 
verbal forms)." 

Regarding stems in Semitic with prefix n-, Moscati (1964:126—127, 
$16.15) notes: “This stem has passive and reflexive meaning. It is attested over 
the entire Semitic area (with some traces in Egyptian) with the exception of 
Aramaic. In Ethiopic it is rare but occurs in some quadriradical verbs. 
Examples: Akk[adian] naprusu ‘to be separated’, root prs; Heb[rew] nis’al ‘he 
was asked’, root 5’; Ar[abic] ‘ingata‘a ‘he was cut to pieces’, root gt‘. In 
Akkadian this theme adopts in part the vowel distribution of the simple stem 
(cf. §16.2 and von Soden GAG, p. 118); with stative verbs its meaning is 
predominantly ingressive: e.g. ibassi ‘he is’, ibbassi ‘he becomes’; nasa’um ‘to 
carry’, nansum ‘to shoulder’. In Ugaritic this stem is attested but the n is almost 
invariably assimilated to the following consonant (cf. however nkbd ‘honored’, 
root kbd). In Ethiopic — as has been mentioned — this stem appears with some 
quadriconsonantal verbs, e.g. 'anfar'asa ‘he jumped’; from the semantic point 
of view, however, Ethiopic shows a development towards a causative 
connotation which is, perhaps, connected with the formal identity of the 
prefixes (Brockelmann, GVG, I, p. 536).” According to Lipinski (1997:393— 
395), n-stems denote reflexive, reciprocal, and passive meaning. He points out 
that similar formations (usually with m- in place of n-) also exist in Libyco- 
Berber, where they give a reflexive or reciprocal meaning, as well as in 
Cushitic. Lipinski suggests that “reciprocity may indeed have been the original 
semantic value of the N-stem". 
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B. Dravidian: As noted by Krishnamurti (2003:307), “Konda has -n- as non-past 
(future-habitual) marker in finite and non-finite verbs, ki-n-an ‘he does/will 
do’, ki-n-i adj ‘the one doing’.” He also cites Pengo, Kui, and Kuwi evidence 
for use of -n- as a non-past (future-habitual) marker in South Dravidian: 
“Pengo future is marked by -n- and it corresponds in every aspect to Konda -n-, 
e.g. hur- ‘to see’: hur-n-, in- “to say’: in-@-; non-past adjective hur-n-i. In Kui 
-d- and -n- occur as future markers in complementary distribution... Kuvi 
[Kuwi] also has parallel distribution of -d- and -n- as future markers...” 

C. Kartvelian: Svan has two distinct future paradigms: imperfective and 
perfective. The imperfective 1s based on the present stem, except that the series 
marker is changed to -i, preceded by the suffixes -(n)-un (Upper Bal), -wn-, 
-an-, -ol-n- (La&x), -(i)n-. The perfective future is almost invariably preceded 
by one or two preverbs. Cf. Tuite 1997:29—30. The n element may be derived 
from the formative under discussion here, with a shift from inchoative to future 
as in South Dravidian. 

D. Indo-European: Indo-European contained a nasal infix *-n- that could be added 
to type II verbal stems according to the following pattern: *CC-n-éC- (cf. 
Benveniste 1935:159—163 [note especially the table on p. 161]; see also 
Szemerényi 1996:270—271; Sihler 1995:498—499), but only when the verbal 
stems ended in obstruents or laryngeals (cf. Lehmann 2004:118). According to 
Gray (1939:137), the nasal infix denotes “the point from or to which action 
proceeds, so that [it] characterize[s] terminative verbs (Sanskrit yu-n-ja-ti, 
Latin iu-n-g-it ‘starts to put on a yoke and carries the process through’...).” 
Another, less widely-accepted theory derives the nasal infix from an earlier 
suffix through metathesis. 

E. Uralic-Yukaghir: According to Collinder (1960:279—280 and 1965:117), 
Proto-Uralic had a verbal *n formant denoting ‘becoming such’ (cf. Finnish 
parane- ‘to grow better, to recover, to improve’, vanhene- ‘to grow old, to 
grow older’; Lapp / Saami buorraná- ‘to grow better, etc.’; Cheremis / Mari 
jahne- ‘to become dirty’), while Décsy (1990:63) notes that *-na/*-nd could be 
used to create momentaneous/inchoative verb stems. According to Raun 
(1988b:567—568), this suffix (along with several others) indicates “becoming 
like what is meant by the noun stem”. Yukaghir: Northern / Tundra -na:- 
inchoative affix (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:82). 

F. Gilyak / Nivkh: The (Amur) future marker -zy- (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:33) may 
belong here, assuming semantic development as in South Dravidian. 


VII. NEGATIVE/PROHIBITIVE PARTICLES 


16.55. Negative *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ *no) (Greenberg: $56. Negative 
N; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1524, *ni *not") 


Negative/prohibitive *nV occurs throughout Nostratic (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
681—682, no. 562). 
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Afrasian: Egyptian n, nn, ny, nw negative particle: ‘not’; Coptic n- [N-] 
negative particle. A negative n is also found in Omotic (cf. Bender 2000:219). 
Elamite: Elamite in-, element of negation, inni, negative particle, and ani, 
prohibitive particle should be included here. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *nu ‘no, not’ (prohibitive particle) > Georgian nu 
‘no, not’; Mingrelian nu ‘no, not’; Svan [no]. Proto-Kartvelian *numa ‘no, not’ 
(prohibitive particle) > Mingrelian numu, nama ‘no, not’; Svan noma, nom- 
‘no, not’. Cf. Schmidt 1962:128; Klimov 1964:148—149 and 1998:144; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:267; Fáhnrich 1994:260 and 2007:323. 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European negative particles *né, *ney-, negative 
prefix *y-: Sanskrit nd, nd ‘not’, negative prefix a-/an-; Old Persian na- ‘not’; 
Avestan negative prefixes na-, naé-, a-/an- ‘not’; Greek negative prefixes 
à-/üv-, vr-, ve-; Latin negative prefixes né-, in-, ne ‘not’, nec, neque (adv.) 
‘not’, (conj.) ‘and not’; Oscan nei, ni ‘not’; Umbrian nei prohibitive: ‘not’, neip 
negative and prohibitive: ‘not’; Old Irish ní, ni ‘not’, ne-ch ‘someone, anyone, 
something, anything; nobody, nothing’, negative prefixes ne-, ni-, in-/é-/an-; 
Gothic ni ‘not’, nei ‘nor’, negative prefix un-; Old Icelandic ne ‘not’, (adv.) né 
‘neither, nor’, (adv.) nei ‘no’; Norwegian ni ‘not’; Old English ne, ni ‘not’, 
negative prefix un-; Old Frisian ne, ni ‘not’; Old Saxon ne, ni ‘not’; Old High 
German ne, ni ‘not’; New High German nicht ‘not’, nie ‘never, at no time’; 
Lithuanian né, nei ‘not’; Old Church Slavic ne ‘not’; Hittite na-at-ta ‘not’ (cf. 
Pokorny 1959:756—758; Watkins 2000:57; Greenberg 2000:212). 

Uralic: Proto-Uralic negative particle *ne > Hungarian né, ném ‘not’; Cheremis 
/ Mari nó, ni: nó-mat, ni-ma-at, ni-mat ‘nothing’, ni-gü ‘nobody’; Votyak / 
Udmurt ni: ni-no-kin ‘nobody’, ni-no-ku ‘never’, ni-no-mer ‘nothing’; Ostyak / 
Xanty (Northern) nem-hójat ‘nobody’, nem-huntta ‘never’, nematti, namatta 
‘nothing’; Zyrian / Komi nóm, nem, nem ‘nothing’; Vogul / Mansi (Northern) 
nee-máter ‘nothing’, neem-hot ‘nowhere’, neem-huunt ‘never’ (cf. Greenberg 
2000:212; Collinder 1955:38; Rédei 1986—1988:301). (?) Yukaghir (Southern 
/ Kolyma) na- negative pronominal marker, n-irkin/n-irkid ‘no one’, na-qon 
‘nowhere’, na-leme ‘nothing’ (cf. Nikolaeva 2006:294). 

Altaic: Turkic: In Chuvash, there is a preposed prohibitive particle an ‘no, not’ 
which is used to negate second and third person imperatives. Greenberg 
(2000:212—213) also notes that, “[i]n Tungus there is a widespread form ana 
found in Oroch, Orok, and Ulch that typically negates adjectives...” 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *nuy- negative formant. 

Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Eskimo *na- and *na(a)yya ‘no’ > Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Koniag) naa ‘no! don’t!’; Naukan Siberian Yupik naami ‘no’; Central 
Siberian Yupik na(a), nalaa ‘no’; Sirenik naayya ‘no’; North Alaskan Inuit 
naayya, naakka ‘no’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) naaka ‘no’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit (Iglulik) naayya ‘no’; Greenlandic Inuit naaxxa ‘no’. Aleut 
nayaa ‘no’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 


Sumerian: Note the following: na ‘not’, na- modal prohibitive prefix (imperfect 
root), nu ‘not’, nu- negative prefix. Cf. Thomsen 1987:190—199. 
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16.56. Prohibitive particle *ma(?) (~ *ma(?)) (Greenberg: $57. Negative M; Möller 
1911:158; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.II:56—57, no. 290, *md prohibitive 
particle; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1353, *md ^ *máhf[o] ‘do not’ [prohibitive 
particle] and ‘not’ [negative]) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ma(?) negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > Arabic 
má ‘not’; Harari mē? ‘not’. Egyptian m imperative of the negative verb imi: ‘do 
not!’ (cf. Hannig 1995:312; Faulkner 1962:100; Erman—Grapow 1921:59 and 
1926—1963.2:3; Gardiner 1957:567). Proto-East Cushitic *ma(?) negative 
particle > Afar ma; Somali ma? (Central Somali ma main sentence negative 
particle); Rendille ma- negative prefix; Dasenech ma. Ongota negative 
imperative verb prefix ma-, negative non-imperative verb prefix mi- (cf. 
Fleming 2002b:40). Cf. Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.3; Ehret 1995:301, no. 572, 
*ma- ‘to not have’. 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *ma- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > Laz 
mo(t) verbal prohibitive particle; Svan ma-d(e), mo-d(e) particle of modal 
negation: ‘no, not’, mam(a) ‘not’, mama ‘no’. Cf. Klimov 1964:124—125 
*mad and 1998:113 *mad verbal negative particle; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:227 *ma-; Fühnrich 2007:277. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European prohibitive particle *mé > Sanskrit ma 
prohibitive particle: ‘not, that not’; Old Persian, Avestan mā prohibitive 
particle: ‘not’; Greek uń ‘not’; Armenian mi prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’; 
Tocharian B mad ‘not, no’ (simple negation and prohibition); Albanian mos (< 
*métkwhe) prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:213; Pokorny 
1959:703; Walde 1927—1932.11:236—237; Mallory—Adams 1997:395; Mann 
1984—1987:738). 

D. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ma negative/prohibitive particle > (a) Proto-Tungus *-me 
prohibitive particle > Manchu ume used for negating imperatives (stands before 
the imperfect participle); Spoken Manchu (Sibo) ema ‘do not’; Jurchen ume 
prohibitive particle; Nanay / Gold em prohibitive particle; Oroch em prohibitive 
particle; (b) Proto-Turkic *-ma- negative particle > Old Turkic -ma- negative 
particle; Karakhanide Turkic -ma- negative particle; Turkish -ma- negative 
particle; Gagauz -ma- negative particle; Azerbaijani -ma- negative particle; 
Turkmenian -ma- negative particle; Uzbek -ma- negative particle; Uighur -ma- 
negative particle; Karaim -ma- negative particle; Tatar -ma- negative particle; 
Bashkir -ma- negative particle; Kirghiz -ma- negative particle; Kazakh -ma- 
negative particle; Noghay -ma- negative particle; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ma- 
negative particle; Tuva -ma- negative particle; Chuvash -ma- negative particle; 
Yakut -ma- negative particle (cf. Menges 1968b:144; Johanson—Csatd 1998). 
Cf. Greenberg 2000:213—214; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:893 *ma a 
negative particle. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak remark: “A monosyllabic root, 
but, unlike the 1st p. pron. or the accusative particle, it did not undergo 
denasalization in P[roto]-A[ltaic]. This may be explained by the fact that it was 
in most cases already incorporated into the verbal form as a suffix. It is 
interesting to note Mong[olian] *bii, *bu ‘neg. particle’ — which may be 
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originally the same morpheme, but functioning as a separate word and thus 
subject to the rule *mV > *bV.” 


16.57. Negative particle *?al- (~ *?al-) (perhaps also *?el-, *Pul-) (originally a 


negative verb stem, as in Dravidian: ‘to be not so-and-so’ — later used in 
some branches as a negative particle), probably also */i (~ */e) ‘no, not’ 
(Greenberg: §58. Negative E/ELE; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:263—264, no. 
128, *Pdla particle of categorical negation; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 22, *?édla 
particle of negation and categorical prohibition) 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?al-/*Pul- (< *Pal-) element of negation > Akkadian 
iil ‘not’; Ugaritic d] ‘not’; Hebrew ?al (negative particle) ‘certainly not’, (with 
verb) ‘not’; Phoenician ?/ element of negation; Sabaean ?/ (negative particle) 
‘not, no one’; Harsüsi ?e/ ‘not’; Sheri / Jibbali ?5/ ‘not’; Mehri ?a/ ‘not’; Arabic 
là (negative particle) ‘not’, (with apoc. expressing negative imptv.) ‘no!’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic ?al- element of negation in ?alba-, ?albo; Tigre ?ald- in ?ald-bu 
‘there is not’; Amharic al- used to express a negative verb in the perfect. Cf. D. 
Cohen 1970— :19, no. 3, prohibitive particle. Berber: Kabyle a/a ‘no’. 
Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *al- ‘to be not so-and-so’ > Tamil al- ‘to be not so- 
and-so’; Malayalam alla ‘is not that, is not thus’; Kolami ala: ‘to be not so-and- 
so’; Kannada alla ‘to be not so-and-so, to be not fit or proper’; Kodagu alla ‘to 
be not so-and-so’; Malto -/- negative morpheme; Brahui all- base of past 
negative tenses of anning ‘to be’, ala, alava ‘certainly not, not a bit of it’. Cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22, no. 234; Krishnamurti 2003:354—356. 
Indo-European: Hittite /i-e element used with the present indicative to express 
a negative command (cf. Sturtevant 1951:139, §242; J. Friedrich 1960:139, 
§264a, and 145, §280; Luraghi 1997:56; Kloekhorst 2008b:523 Proto-Indo- 
European */eh, prohibitive particle). The Hittite form is isolated within Indo- 
European, unless, as suggested by Sommer, it is related to Old High German lä 
‘do not!’. Many scholars take it to be from *ne. 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic *e/d imperative of the negative auxiliary verb 
(cf. Collinder 1977:26). Marcantonio (2002:239) describes the patterning in 
Finnish as follows: “A negative verbal form is used in Finnish also in the 
Imperative, as shown by the pair lue ‘read’ vs älä lue ‘do=not read’ (2nd 
Person Singular). The negative form älä is often compared with the equivalent 
Yukaghir e/ ~ ele. Equivalent negative verbs and related isomorphic 
constructions are found in the majority of the Tungusic languages (e- ~ d-), in 
Mongolian (e-se) (UEW 68; SSA 100) and in Dravidian.” Rédei (1986— 
1988:68—70) treats the negative verb *e- and the imperative *e/d together, as 
do many others, including Collinder and Tailleur. As noted by Greenberg 
(2000:214), these two forms are so closely intertwined, often through 
suppletion, that it is difficult to distinguish one from the other. In Yukaghir, all 
verbs except (Northern / Tundra) /'e- ‘to be, to exist’ form the negative by 
means of a prefix el- (cf. Greenberg 2000:214— 215). Clearly, we are dealing 
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with two separate forms here. The first is the Proto-Nostratic negative particle 
*?e ‘no, not’, and the second is the negative verb ?al- (~ *?al-) ‘to be not so-and- 
so’. The latter is to be distinguished from the Uralic verb *eld- ‘to live, to be’ 
(cf. Rédei 1986—1988:73; Collinder 1955:10 and 1977:31). Greenberg’s 
(2000:215) analysis of the situation is as follows: “As we have just seen, the 
Yukaghir verb ‘to be’ is /'e, a form that has cognates in other Eurasiatic 
languages. The theory tentatively suggested to account for this and other 
intricate facts is that there was a Eurasiatic negative verb *e(i) that, when 
combined with the positive verb ‘to be’ /e, formed a negative existential verb 
*e-le that in some instances lost either its initial or final vowel." Contrary to 
Greenberg, the Proto-Nostratic verb under discussion here must be 
reconstructed as *?i/- (~ *Pel-) ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’ (cf. Illič- 
Svityé 1965:341 »urp! ‘to live’: *ela), not */e. To complicate matters further, 
there may have also been a separate Proto-Nostratic negative particle */i (~ */e) 
‘no, not’ (note here the Proto-Yukaghir prohibitive affix *-/a [cf. Nikolaeva 
2006:81]). The interrelationship among these forms is extremely complex. 

E. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ule (~ -i) negative particle: Proto-Mongolian *iili- 
negative element preceding verbs > Written Mongolian ülü; Khalkha iil; Buriat 
tile; Kalmyk tile; Ordos üle, üli; Moghol la, lü, le; Dagur ul, ule; Dongxiang 
ulie, Shira-Yughur lə; Monguor li, li. Cf. Poppe 1955:287, 288, 289, 290, and 
291; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1493 *ule (~ -i) negative particle. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: According to Greenberg (2000:216): “In the Koryak 
group reflexes of *ele form sentence negations or are equivalent to English 
‘no!,’ a natural use for a negative existential. Examples are Palana Koryak elle 
and Kerek ala ‘not.’ Kerek has lost its vowel harmony system through merger 
so that a is the expected reflex of *e. Aliutor has gone through similar phonetic 
changes and has al, alla ‘no, not’. In addition, for prohibitives, Kerek uses the 
imperative of a negative auxiliary verb illa, which follows the negative 
infinitive...” Fortescue (2005:31) reconstructs Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
*æl(læ) ‘not’. 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:215) compares the Gilyak / Nivkh verb stem 
ali- ‘to be unable,’ “which may be considered to represent the full form of the 
negative existential *ele.” 


Sumerian: /i negative particle: ‘not, un-’. 


16.58. Negative particle *?e (Greenberg: §58. Negative E/ELE — Greenberg treats 
*e and *ele together; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 3, *?e [~ ? *?d] ‘not’) 


A. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *e- negative particle: ‘no, not’. For details, see the 
discussion above under Proto-Uralic *e/d imperative of the negative auxiliary 
verb (cf. Collinder 1955:31 and 1977:26; Rédei 1986—1988:68—70). 

B. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *e negative particle: Proto-Tungus *e- ‘not’ > Negidal e- 
‘not’; Jurchen ey-ye, esi(n)-in ‘not’; Ulch e- ‘not’; Orok e- ‘not’; Nanay / Gold 
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e- ‘not’; Evenki e- ‘not’; Lamut / Even e- ‘not’; Oroch e- ‘not’; Udihe e- ‘not’; 
Solon e- ‘not’. Proto-Mongolian e-se ‘not’ > Written Mongolian ese ‘not’; 
Khalkha es ‘not’; Buriat ehe ‘not’; Kalmyk es ‘not’; Ordos ese ‘not’; Moghol 
sa, se ‘not’; Dagur es ‘not’; Monguor sa, si ‘not’. Cf. Poppe 1955:287, 290, 
and 291 — Poppe points out that “[t]he negative ese is the stem of the verb ese- 
‘not to be’ = Tungus esi-.” Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:488 *e ‘not’. 
Etruscan: ei ‘not’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi negative prefix e- ~ a-; Koryak negative prefix 
e- (or its expected phonetic outcomes). Cf. Greenberg 2000:216. 


Sumerian: e ‘no’. 


VIII. INTERROGATIVE, RELATIVE, AND INDEFINITE STEMS 


16.59. Relative *kwhi- (~ *kwhe-), interrogative *kwia- (~ *kwha-) (Greenberg: $60. 


A. 


Interrogative K; Nafiqoff 2003:55—58 *Ko, *Ke; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
981, *Ko ‘who’; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:348, no. 223, *Ke ‘who’, 
I:355— 356, no. 232, *Ko ‘who’; Fortescue 1998:96—123 and 153—154) 


Afrasian: This stem is not widespread in Afrasian. It is preserved in relic forms 
in several Semitic languages: Proto-Semitic *ka-m ‘how much?, how many?’ > 
Arabic kam ‘how much?, how many’; Harsüsi kem ‘how much?, how many?’; 
Mehri kam ‘how much?’; Soqotri kam ‘how much?’. It also occurs in Cushitic: 
Rendille interrogative suffix -koh ‘which?’; Arbore kaakó ‘how much?, how 
many?'; Galla / Oromo interrogative pronoun kam/(i) ‘which?’. Finally, it 
occurs in the Kefoid branch of Omotic (cf. kon(n)e, koonni, ko ‘who?’) and in 
the Dizoid branch as well (cf. yiki *who?") (cf. Bender 2000:209 and 226). 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *K"^e-/*kwho-, *kwhi- stem of inter- 
rogative and relative pronouns > Sanskrit kd-h ‘who?’ (Vedic ki-h *who?"), cid 
‘even, at least’; Avestan ko ‘who?’; Latin qui, quae, quod ‘which?, what?, what 
kind of?'; quis, quid ‘who?, what?’; qui ‘how?, in what manner?’; Greek tic, ti 
(indefinite) ‘anyone, anything’, (interrogative) ‘who?, which?, what?’; Old 
Irish cia ‘who?’, cid, ced ‘what?’; Gothic was ‘who?’, wa ‘what?, why?’; Old 
English hwa ‘who?’, hweet ‘what?’; Lithuanian kàs ‘who?, what?'; Old Church 
Slavic kv-to ‘who?’; Hittite ku-is, ku-it (interrogative) *who?, what?’, (relative) 
‘who, what’, (indefinite) ‘someone, anyone’, ku-(u-)wa-at ‘why?’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:644—648; Walde 1927—1932.1:519—523; Brugmann 1904:402; Beekes 
1995:203—207; Szemerényi 1996:208—210; Watkins 1985:34 and 2000:46; 
Fortson 2004:130 and 2010:144—145). 

Uralic: Proto-Uralic *ki-, *ke- relative pronoun stem > Finnish ken ~ kene ~ ke- 
‘who’; Lapp / Saami gi ~ ga- ‘who, which, what sort of’; Mordvin ki ‘who, 
somebody’; Cheremis / Mari ke, kö, kü ‘who’; Votyak / Udmurt kin ‘who’; 
Zyrian / Komi kin ‘who’; Hungarian ki ‘who’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
(Southern) kin ‘who’ (cf. Joki 1973:268; Collinder 1955:24, 1965:138—139, 
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and 1977:44; Rédei 1986—1988:140—141; Décsy 1990:100). Proto-Uralic 
*ku-, *ko- interrogative pronoun stem > Finnish kuka ~ ku- *who?', kussa 
‘where?’, koska *when?'; opp / Saami gutti ‘who?’; Mordvin kodamo 
*which?, what kind of a...?’, kona ‘which?’, koso ‘where?’, koda ‘how?’; 
Cheremis / Mari kudó a which?’; Votyak / Udmurt kudiz ‘which?’, ku 
‘when?’; Zyrian / Komi kod ‘which?’, ko ‘when?’; Vogul / Mansi hoo, kon 
‘who?’, [o *where?', qun *when?'; Ostyak / Xanty koji *who?', kóti *what?'; 
Hungarian hol ‘where?’, hova whither?, hogy ‘how?’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets hu *who?', hunayy ‘which?’; Selkup Samoyed kuite, kudó *who?', kun 
*where?'; etc. (cf. Collinder 1955:26, 1965:139, and 1977:46; Rédei 1986— 
1988:191—192; Décsy 1990:100). 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *&^a(y) interrogative pronoun: *who?, what?’ > (a) Proto- 
Tungus *yia (*xai) *who?, what?' > Manchu ai, ya *who?, what?, which?’; 
Evenki é ‘who?’, ékün *what?'; Lamut / Even dq ‘what?’; Negidal éyun, ékun 
*who?, what?’, @wa *what?'; Ulch yay ‘what?’; Orok yai ‘what?’; Nanay / 
Gold yai *what?'; Solon 7 *what?"; (b) Proto-Mongolian *ken, Eig. *who?, 
which?’ > Written Mongolian ken ‘who?, which?'; Khalkha yen ‘who?, 
which?’; Buriat yen *who?, which?’; Kalmyk ken “who? which?’; Ordos ken 
‘who?, which?’; Moghol ken ‘who?, which?’; Dagur ken, yen ‘who?, which?’, 
ya-, hā- ‘where?’; Monguor ken *who?, which?’ (cf. Poppe 1955:45 and 229); 
(c) Proto-Turkic *kem-, *ka- ‘who?, which?’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kem 
*who?', qayu, qanu ‘which?’; Karakhanide Turkic kem, kim ‘who?’, qayu 
*which?'; Turkish kim *who?'; Gagauz kim *who?'; Azerbaijani kim *who?'; 
Turkmenian kim ‘who?’, gay *which?'; Uzbek kim *who?', gay ‘which?’; 

Uighur kim (dialectal kem) ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Karaim kim ‘who?’; Tatar 
kem ‘who?’, qay ‘which?’; Bashkir kem "who? (dialectal) gay ‘which?’; 
Kirghiz kim ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Kazakh kim *who?', gay *which?'; Noghay 
kim *who?'; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kem ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Tuva qim 
‘who?’, gayi ‘which?’; Chuvash kam ‘who?’; Yakut kim “who?” , xaya 
*which?'; Dolgan kim ‘who?’, kaya ‘which?’ (cf. Menges 1968b:134—135; 
Róna-Tas 1998:74). Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:754 *k‘a(j) interroga- 
tive pronoun: *who'. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:223) compares Kamchadal / Itelmen 
k'e *who?' here. Fortescue (2005:175) derives this from Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan *mike ‘who?’ (but cf. Fortescue 1998:154). Clearly, *mikæ is a 
combination of *mi- plus *-ka. See below for more information. 

Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo *ki(na) ‘who’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kinag ‘who’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik kina ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Sirenik kin ‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kina 
‘who’; North Alaskan Inuit kina ‘who’; Western Canadian Inuit kina ‘who’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kina ‘who’; Greenlandic Inuit kina ‘who’. Aleut kiin 
‘who’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:173—174. Proto-Eskimo *kitu 
‘who’ or ‘which’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
kitu- ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central Siberian Yupik kitu- 
‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kitu ‘which’; North Alaskan Inuit kisu ‘which’; 
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Eastern Canadian Inuit Kituuna ‘who is that’; Greenlandic Inuit (North 
Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) kihu ‘what’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:174. Proto-Inuit *qanuq ‘how’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit ganug ‘how’; 
North Alaskan Inuit qanuq ‘how’; Western Canadian Inuit ganuq ‘how’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit ganuq ‘how’; Greenlandic Inuit ganuq ‘how’. Cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *qara ‘when (in past)’ 
> Sirenik gayan ‘when (in past?)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gaya ‘when (in 
past)’; North Alaskan Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; Western Canadian Inuit 
qaya ‘when (in past)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when’; Greenlandic Inuit 
qaya ‘when (in past)’. Aleut qana- ‘which, where’, ganayaam ‘when’, ganaay 
‘how many’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:284. Proto-Eskimo 
*gaku ‘when (in future)’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in future)’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in future)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gaku 
‘when’; Central Siberian Yupik gakun ‘when (in future)’; Sirenik gaku ‘when’; 
Seward Peninsula Yupik gayu(n), qayunun ‘when (in future)’; North Alaskan 
Inuit gakuyu ‘when (in future)’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) gaku(yu) 
‘when (in future)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit gaku ‘when (at last, after lengthy 
waiting)’; Greenlandic Inuit qaquyu ‘when (in future)’. Cf. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:278. Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *gayu(q) ‘how’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik qayu ‘how’; Central Alaskan Yupik gayumi ‘indeed, as 
expected’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gay ‘I wonder, is that so?’, gaywa ‘really?, 
is that so?’; Central Siberian Yupik qayuq ‘how’; Sirenik gaynun ‘really?’. Cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:293. 


16.60. Interrogative-relative stem *?ay-, *2ya- (Greenberg: $61. Interrogative J; 


Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:277—278, no. 142, *ja interrogative and relative 
stem: *which, who'; Nafiqoff 2003:57—58 *ja; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2616, *ya *which?") 


This stem is one of the strongest Nostratic etymologies. The data supporting this 
etymology are extremely rich, and derivatives are found in nearly every branch of 
Nostratic. Rather than list all of the data, I will only give a summary here. 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *Pay(y)- interrogative-relative pronoun stem: ‘who, 
which, what; here; who?, which?, what?; where?’ > Proto-Semitic *?ay(y)- 
interrogative stem: *who?, which?, what?; where?' » Hebrew ?e *where?'; 
Aramaic ?e *what?, where?, how?’, ?eya ‘where now?’; Syriac ?ayna ‘what?’, 
?aykà ‘where?’; Ugaritic iy ‘where?’; Akkadian ayyu ‘who?, what?’; Arabic 
?ayy ‘which?, what?’; Epigraphic South Arabian ?y ‘whatsoever’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ayy ‘which?, what?, what kind?, what sort of?’; Tigre ?ayi ‘which?’; 
Tigrinya ?ayydn, ?ayyd-nay *which?', also in: nabdy ‘whither?’ (from nab ?ay) 
and kämäy ‘how!’ (from kämä ?ay); Harari ay ‘which?’, ayde ‘where?’, ayku(t) 
‘how?’; Gurage (Chaha) e ‘where?’ (cf. D. Cohen 1970— :16—17; Moscati 
1964:114—115; Klein 1987:20; Leslau 1963:38, 1979:1, and 1987:49). Proto- 
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East Cushitic *?ay(y)- > Saho ay *who?'; Boni ay ‘who?’; Somali ayy-o 
*who?'; Burji áyye *who?'; Hadiyya ay, ayy-e ‘who?’ (cf. Sasse 1979:46 and 
1982:30; Hudson 1989:167). This stem also occurs in Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*Payi ‘here’, (combining form) *yi ‘here’ > K’wadza ayiye ‘here’; Ma’a i?i 
‘here’; Dahalo *ji- in jiko ‘who?’ (cf. Ehret 1980:288). Bender (2000:209) 
reconstructs an interrogative stem *ay ‘who?, what?, why?’ for Proto-Omotic. 
Cf. Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.4. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *ya- interrogative stem: *who?, which?, what?’ > 
Kannada ya-, à-, e-, e- interrogative base; Malayalam yavan/evan, yaval/eval, 
yavarlévarlyarlar *who?', yalyatuletulen *what? ; Tamil ya, yavai ‘what or 
which things?', evan ‘who?’, en *why?, what?, how?’ (cf. Krishnamurti 2003: 
256—258 *yaH-/*yaH-; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:465—467, no. 5151). 

C. Kartvelian: Svan (interrogative) jar ‘who?’, (relative) jerwdj ‘who’, (indefinite) 
Jer ‘somebody, something’, jeré ‘someone, somebody’, jerwale ‘anybody’. 

D. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?yo- relative pronoun stem > Greek óc, 
Tj, 6 ‘which’; Phrygian 106 ‘which; this’; Sanskrit ya-h ‘which’ (cf. Greenberg 
2000:225—227; Pokorny 1959:283 *jo-; Mann 1984—1987:452). According 
to Szemerényi (1996:210), among others, *yo- is to be derived from the 
anaphoric stem *i-. However, Greenberg successfully refutes this view. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian relative and indefinite pronoun *yo- ‘who, which’ 
> Finnish jo- in joka ‘who, which’, joku ‘someone, anyone’, jos ‘when’; Lapp / 
Saami juokké ‘each, every’; Mordvin ju- in juza toza ‘to and fro, back and 
forth’; Cheremis / Mari (Western) juz, (Eastern) juza ‘someone, anyone’ (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:227; Joki 1973:264; Rédei 1986—1988:637 *jo). 

F. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ya- interrogative stem: *who?, which?, what?’ > (a) 
Manchu ya ‘which?, what?’, yaba ‘where?’, yade ‘where?, whither?, to 
whom?’; Evenki ema (< *yama) ‘what kind?’, edu (< *yadu) ‘why?, for 
what?’; (b) Mongolian yayun ‘what?’, yambar ‘which?, what kind?’; Dagur yo 
*what?'; Moghol yan ‘what?, which?’, yem ~ yema ‘what?’; Ordos yii ‘what?’; 
Buriat yug ‘which?’. Cf. Greenberg 2000:227; Poppe 1955:126, 226, 229, 230 
and 1960:32, 33; Street 1974:29 *ya- ‘to do what?; who, what’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak (2003:754) derive the Manchu-Tungus forms cited above from 
Proto-Altaic *k‘a(j) ‘who?’ (interrogative pronoun), while they (2003:2034) 
derive the Mongolian forms from Proto-Altaic *z[iV] ‘what?, who?’ 
(interrogative pronoun). In view of the data from other Nostratic languages, it 
seems more likely that a Proto-Altaic interrogative stem *yā- needs to be 
reconstructed here to account for the Tungus and Mongolian forms. Proto- 
Altaic *K"a(y), then, was the source of Proto-Tungus *yai but not Proto-Tungus 
*ya-. This agrees with the traditional etymology as opposed to what Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak propose. 


The CVC- root structure patterning points to the ultimate verbal origin of this stem. 
I take it to be a derivative of an interrogative verbal stem *?ay- (~ *?2y-) meaning 
‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:595— 596, no. 
468): 
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A. 


Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *iya- originally an interrogative verb stem meaning 
‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’, later ‘to do, to effect, to cause, to induce, 
to cause to act; to be possible, to be proper’ > Tamil iyal ‘to be possible, to 
befall, to be associated with; to accept, to agree to, to approach, to resemble’, 
iyalpu ‘nature, proper behavior, goodness, propriety’, iyalvu ‘nature, means of 
attaining’, iyarru ‘to do, to effect, to cause to act; to control the movements of, 
to create, to compose’, iyarri, iyarral ‘effort’, ivarkai ‘nature, custom’, iyai ‘to 
join, to connect, to adapt’, iyaipu ‘union, harmony, appropriateness’, iyaivu 
‘union, joining together’; Malayalam iyaluka ‘to agree, to go fairly, to be 
proper’, iyal ‘what is proper; nature, condition; strength, power’, ivarruka ‘to 
cause, to induce’, iyappu ‘joint, joining together’, iyaykkuka ‘to join’, iyayuka 
‘to be agreeable, to harmonize’; Tulu iyaruni, iyavuni ‘to be sufficient’; Telugu 
itya-konu, iyya-konu ‘to consent’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:45, no. 471). 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?(e)yo- originally an interrogative verb 
stem meaning ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’, later simply ‘to do, to 
make, to perform’ > Proto-Anatolian *iya- ~ *aya- ~ *ya-/*ye- (< *HyeH-) ‘to 
do, to make, to perform, etc.’ > Hittite (3rd sg. pres. active) i-ya-(az-)zi, i-e-iz- 
zi ‘to do, to make, to treat, to beget, to perform (duty, ritual), to celebrate 
(deity, feast)’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres. passive) a-a-ya-ri ‘to make’; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian a(i)a- ‘to make’; Lycian (3rd sg. pres.) ati (< *ayati) ‘to make’; Lydian 
i- ‘to make’. The stem is also found in Tocharian A/B yam- ‘to do, to make, to 
commit, to effect’. Cf. Puhvel 1984— .1/2:335—347; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:586; Adams 1999:490—492; Mallory—Adams 1997:362 *ieh,- ‘to do, 
to make; to act vigorously’; Tischler 1977— .2:338—343; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
381—382. 

Altaic: Common Mongolian *yaya-, *yeyi- (« *yayi-), *yeki- interrogative verb 
stem (derived form — the root is *ya-): ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ > 
Mongolian yaki-, yeki-, yeyi-, yayaki- ‘how to act?, what to do?, how to 
proceed?'; Dagur ya- ‘to do what?’; Ordos ya-, ya yi- *to do what?'; Khalkha 
ya- ‘to do what’, T- (< *yi- < *yeyi-) ‘to act in what manner?'; Monguor ya- ‘to 
do what?'; Buriat ya- ‘to do what?’; Kalmyk ya- ~ *yayn- ‘to do what?’. Cf. 
Poppe 1955:230—231; Street 1974:29 *ya- ‘to do what?; who, what’. 


16.61. Interrogative *mi- (~ *me-), relative *ma- (~ *ma-) (Greenberg: §62. 


A. 


Interrogative M; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.II:66—68, no. 300, *mi ‘what’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1355, *mi ‘what?’; Nafiqoff 2003:53—55 *mi) 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *ma- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem 
> Proto-Semitic *mda- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem > 
Akkadian mà ‘what?, why?', man *who?'; Arabic ma (interrogative) ‘what?’, 
(relative) ‘that, which, what’, mata ‘when?, at what time?’, man ‘who?, which 
one?, which ones?’; Ugaritic mh ‘what?’, my ‘who?’; Hebrew mah ‘what?, 
how?’; Sabaean mhn ‘what, what thing?’; Geez / Ethiopic mi ‘what?’, mannu 
*who?', mant ‘what?’. Egyptian m *who?, what?’. Berber: Tuareg mi ‘when?’, 
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ma ‘what?’; Tamazight ma ‘who?’. Proto-East Cushitic *ma? ‘what?’ > 
Kambata ma?a ‘what?’; Alaba ma ‘what?’; Sidamo mai ‘what?’; Gedeo / 
Darasa maa ‘what?’; Hadiyya maha ‘what?’; Somali mahaa ‘what?’; Burji 
míya ‘what?’. Proto-East Cushitic *me?- (or *mee?-) ‘how many?’ > Burji 
mi?a ‘how many?’; Sidamo me?e ‘how many?'; Kambata me?o ‘how many?, 
how much?’; Dullay mee?e ‘how many?’; Galla / Oromo meek’a ‘how many?’; 
Hadiyya mee?o ‘how many?’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *mi-ha ‘why?’ > 
Hadiyya mahi-na *why?'; Kambata mii(-ha), mahiiha ‘why?’; Burji miyaa-ga 
*why?'; Gedeo / Darasa maya *why?'; Sidamo mae-ra ‘why?’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *ma ‘which?’ > Iraqw -ma- in amaga ‘how many?’, ahema ‘who?’, 
asma *why?', ama ‘when?’; Ma’a -ma in -hamá ‘which?’, -mo in kimomo 
‘how?’, (verb enclitic) -mo ‘how many?'; K^wadza -ma- in ga?amayo *when?'. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *me ‘how many?’ > Ma'a mé ‘how many?’; Dahalo 
méék'a ‘how many?’. Proto-Southern Cushitic mi ‘what kind of?’ > Alagwa mi 
‘what?’, miya ‘who?’; Iraqw -mi- in amila ‘what?’; K’wadza -mi in homi 
‘what?’, mi ‘so that’. Proto-Chadic *mi, *ma ‘what?’ > Ngizim t-dm ‘what?’; 
Dangla maa ‘what?’; Ron mi ‘what?’; Margi mi ‘what?’; Bachama muna 
‘what?’; Nancere me, mene ‘what?’; Zime mi ‘what?’. Perhaps also Ongota 
miya ‘how much?’. Cf. Ehret 1995:301, no. 571, *ma, *mi ‘what?’; Diakonoff 
1988:83, §4.4.2; Lipinski 1997:328—331; Hudson 1989:83, 166, and 167; 
Sasse 1982:143 and 146; Ehret 1980:153, 157, and 158; Newman 1977:34; 
Fleming 2002b:50. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *mi-n- (?) interrogative pronoun: ‘who?’ > 
Georgian vin- *who?'; Mingrelian mi(n)- ‘who?’; Laz min- ‘who?’ (cf. Klimov 
1964:135). (The Proto-Kartvelian form has also been reconstructed *wi-n- or 
*wi- [cf. Klimov 1998:53 *wi-n-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:135 *wi-; 
Fahnrich 2007:162—163 *wi-].) Proto-Kartvelian *ma- ‘what’? > Georgian 
[ma-] ‘what’; Mingrelian mu- ‘what’; Laz mu- ‘what’; Svan ma(j), maj ‘what’ 
(cf. Klimov 1964:124 and 1998:112; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:34; 
Fahnrich 2007:276; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:226— 227). 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- interrogative and relative 
pronoun stem > Cornish (conjunction) ma, may ‘that’; Breton (conjunction) 
ma, may, Middle Breton maz (from matez) ‘that’; Tocharian B mdksu (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘which?, who?’, (b) interrogative adjective: ‘which?, 
what?’, (c) relative pronoun: ‘which, who’, B mdkte (a) interrogative pronoun: 
‘how?’, (b) comparative: ‘as’, (c) causal: ‘because’, (d) temporal: ‘as, while’, 
(e) final: ‘so, in order that’, (f) manner: ‘how’, A mdnt, mát ‘how?’; Hittite 
masi(ya)- ‘how much?, how many?’, ma-a-an, ma-an (adverb and conjunction) 
‘how, whether, like, (even) as, if. Cf. J. Friedrich 1952:138; Adams 1999:451 
and 451—452; Kloekhorst 2008b:538—539 (mahhan), 552, and 564; Puhvel 
1984—  .6:39—43 and 6:94—97; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:285—286 
and I:287—288; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:127 and 241—242. 

Uralic: Collinder (1965:141) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic *mi ~ *my (?) 
interrogative-relative stem (cf. Finnish mikä ~ mi- ‘which?, what kind?; 
which’; Lapp / Saami mi ~ má- ‘what, which, what kind; [that] which; which, 
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who, what’; Mordvin meze ‘what’; Cheremis / Mari ma, mo ‘what, which, what 
kind’; Votyak / Udmurt ma ‘what, which, what kind’; Zyrian / Komi myj 
‘what, which, what kind’; Vogul / Mansi mdn ‘which, what kind’; Ostyak / 
Xanty mógi ‘which, what’, matd ‘any, which, who’; Hungarian mi ‘what, 
which, what kind’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan ma ‘what’; etc.). Cf. Rédei 
1986—1988:296 *m3; Collinder 1977:54. 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *mV interrogative stem > (a) Proto-Mongolian *-mu, *-mi 
suffixed interrogative particle > Middle Mongolian -mu, -mi suffixed 
interrogative particle; (b) Proto-Turkic *-mi suffixed interrogative particle > 
Old Turkic -mu suffixed interrogative particle; Karakhanide Turkic -mu 
suffixed interrogative particle; Turkish -mi/-mi/-mu/-mii suffixed interrogative 
particle; Gagauz -mi suffixed interrogative particle; Azerbaijani -mi suffixed 
interrogative particle; Turkmenian -mi suffixed interrogative particle, Uzbek 
-mi suffixed interrogative particle, Uighur -mu suffixed interrogative particle; 
Karaim -mo suffixed interrogative particle, Tatar -mi suffixed interrogative 
particle, Bashkir -mï suffixed interrogative particle, Kirghiz -bï suffixed 
interrogative particle; Kazakh -ma/-me suffixed interrogative particle, Noghay 
-ma/-me_ suffixed interrogative particle; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ba/-be 
suffixed interrogative particle; Tuva -be suffixed interrogative particle; 
Chuvash -im suffixed interrogative particle. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:958. Note also: Chuvash měn, mésker ‘what?’, mise ‘how much (in 
number)?’, ménsén *why?', ménle ‘what kind of?’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:230; 
Larry Clark 1998:440). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mika ‘who?’ > Chukchi 
mik(2)- ‘who?, someone’; Kerek maki ‘who?’; Koryak meki (Kamen maki) (< 
*meeki, metathesized form of *mika) ‘who?’; Alyutor miyya ‘who?’, mikin 
‘whose’; (?) Kamchadal / Itelmen k’e (pl. k’nantx) ‘who?’. Cf. Fortescue 
1998:154 and 2005:175; Greenberg 2000:231. As noted above, *mike is a 
combination of *mi- plus *-kze. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *min(ka) ‘where?’ 
> Chukchi migko ‘where?’, miykari(la) ‘to where?’; Kerek miykiil “to where?’; 
Koryak migko ‘where?’, minkaje ‘to where?’, megqo ‘from where?'; Alyutor 
ma?annu (Palana minka, meje) *where?', mankat(an) ‘to where?’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen ma? ‘where?’, manke ‘to where?’, manx?al ‘from where?’. Cf. 
Fortescue 2005:177. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *minkadi ‘how?’ > Chukchi 
minkari ‘how?, what kind?’; Kerek minkii ‘how’; Koryak migkaje'how?, what 
kind?'; Alyutor maykat *how?'; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Sedanka) mank ‘how?’. 
Cf. Fortescue 2005:177. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mzyin ‘what kind?’ > 
Chukchi meyin used as the suppletive absolutive case form of mik(a)- *who?, 
someone’; Kerek manin ippa ‘which?’; Koryak meyin ‘what kind of?’; Alyutor 
mayin ‘what kind of?’; Kamchadal / Itelmen min ‘what kind?’. Cf. Fortescue 
2005:173. 

Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo (enclitic) *-mi ‘what about?’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
+mi ‘I wonder, how about?’; Central Alaskan Yupik +mi ‘how about?, 
contrast’; Naukan Siberian Yupik #mi ‘...or other’ (with question words); 
Central Siberian Yupik +mi ‘how about?, contrast’; Sirenik +mi emphatic 
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enclitic; Seward Peninsula Inuit (+)mi ‘why (not)?’; North Alaskan Inuit 
(Uummarmiut) +mi ‘what about?’; Greenlandic Inuit +mi ‘but, indeed, what 
about? (contrastive emphasis)’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:411. 


Sumerian: Note the interrogative stem *me- found in me-na-am ‘when?’, me-a 
*where?', me-sé ‘where to?’. 


16.62. Interrogative-relative *na- (~ *na-) (Greenberg: §64. Interrogative N; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1633, *#/U/ (1) ‘thing’, (2) ‘what?’) 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic -nu interrogative particle; Amharic -nə 
interrogative particle; Ancient Harari -n in mist-n ‘how much?’. East Cushitic: 
Burji -na positive affirmative copula; Sidamo -ni interrogative copula; Gedeo / 
Darasa -n positive affirmative copula (cf. Sasse 1982:150). Proto-Omotic *oon 
‘who?’ (cf. Bender 2000:197): Gemu nominative-accusative oon+i/a ‘who?’, 
(pl) oont+anta; Kullo accusative onitn ‘whom?’; Welaitta subject/object 
oon+i/oont+a *who?'. Note also the Mao (Hozo) interrogative stem na ‘when?’ 
(cf. Bender 2000:230). Ongota na ‘what?’, neeni *what?, why?’, niike ‘what?’ 
(cf. Fleming 2002b:61). 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European interrogative particles *?an-, *-ne: cf. 
Latin an particle indicating alternative answers, -né interrogative enclitic 
particle; Gothic an interrogative particle indicating uncertainty of speaker (cf. 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:30—31; Feist 1939:41; Lehmann 1986:30). Lindsay 
(1894:605) elaborates: “In class. Latin -ně is the general interrogative particle, 
while nonné is limited to questions which expect an affirmative, num to those 
which expect a negative, answer.” Further on (1894:605—606), he notes: *-Ne 
is probably I[ndo-]Eur[opean] *né (Zend -na appended to Interrogatives, e.g. 
kas-nà ‘who then?’; cf. O[ld] H[igh] G[erman] na weist tu na, ‘nescisne?’)...” 
Finally (1894:606), he derives Latin an from the pronominal stem found in 
Lithuanian añs ‘that’, Old Church Slavic on» ‘that’. 

C. Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:1034) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *z/[iV/ 
‘what?, who?’ (interrogative pronoun) > (a) Proto-Tungus *yii ‘who?’ > 
Evenki yi, ni *who?'; Lamut / Even ni, yi *who?'; Negidal ni, yi ‘who?’; 
Manchu we ‘who?’ (webe ‘whom?’); Ulch gui, ui ‘who?’; Orok gui ‘who?’; 
Nanay / Gold ui ‘who?’; Oroch ni ‘who?’; Udihe ni ‘who?’; Solon niyé 
‘who?’; (b) Proto-Turkic *né- ‘what; what?’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) ne ‘what; what?’; Karakhanide Turkic ne ‘what; what?’; Turkish ne, 
neme *what?; what, whatever, how’, nere ‘what place?, what part?’, nekadar 
‘how much?’; Gagauz ne ‘what; what?’; Azerbaijani nä ‘what; what?'; 
Turkmenian nä, nämä ‘what; what?’; Uzbek ne ‘what; what?'; Uighur nd 
‘what; what?’; Karaim ne ‘what; what?’; Tatar ni, nerse ‘what; what?’; Bashkir 
ni, nämä ‘what; what?’; Kirghiz ne, neme ‘what; what?’; Kazakh ne ‘what; 
what?’; Noghay ne ‘what; what?'; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ne, neme ‘what; 
what?’; Chuvash man (metathesis from *ne-me) ‘what; what?’. Cf. 
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Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1034 *g[iV] *what?, who?’ (interrogative 
pronoun). Proto-Turkic *né- ‘what; what?’ and its derivatives are likely to be 
archaisms since no other native forms in Turkic begin with n- (cf. Johanson 
1998a:31). Róna-Tas (1998:74), on the other hand, remarks that “[i]t is 
unlikely that Old Turkic ne ‘what’ reflects a Proto-Turkic form, since it would 
be the only native Turkic word with initial n". Décsy (1998:117) lists the 
following Old Turkic forms beginning with n: nd ‘what; what?’, nácá ‘how 
many?', nácük ‘how?’, nácükláti ‘why?’, nägü ‘what sort?’, ndgiidd ‘due to’, 
nágül ‘how?’, ndgiiliig 'how?', nálük ‘really?, or what?’, nämä ‘whatever’, 
nämän *wie?, wie!’, ndn ‘not the least’, ndncd ‘according to’, ndydyii ‘special’, 
ndtdg ‘just as’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh: (East and North Sakhalin) nar ‘who’, (East Sakhalin) nunt, nud 
‘what’, (Amur) ay, ay ‘who’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:28). 

Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo *na- ‘where’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik na- ‘where’; 
Central Siberian Yupik na- ‘which’; Sirenik na- ‘where’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit na- ‘where’; North Alaskan Inuit na- ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit 
na- ‘where’; Eastern Canadian Inuit na- ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit (North / 
Polar Greenlandic) na- ‘where’ (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). 
Proto-Eskimo *nallir ‘which’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik naliq ‘which (of 
them)’; Central Alaskan Yupik nalig ‘which (of them)’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik naliq ‘which (of them)’; Central Siberian Yupik naliq ‘which (of them)’; 
Sirenik nacaX ‘which’; Seward Peninsula Inuit nalliq ‘which’; North Alaskan 
Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Western Canadian Inuit nalliat ‘which of many’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Greenlandic Inuit (North / Polar Greenlandic) 
nalliq ‘which’ (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). Proto-Eskimo 
*nayu and *na(C)ug ‘where (is it)?’ > Central Alaskan Yupik nauwa, nauxa 
‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik naa ‘where’; Central Siberian Yupik naayu 
‘where is it?’; Seward Peninsula Inuit nauy ‘where have you come form?’; 
North Alaskan Inuit naug ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit nauk ‘where’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit nauk ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit naak ‘where’ (cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *nata ‘which 
(part)’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik nata ‘what part’; Central Alaskan Yupik nata 
‘what part’; Central Siberian Yupik nata ‘where’; Sirenik natalyuX ‘which’, 
natu ‘where’ (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). 

Etruscan: Relative pronoun an (ana, ane, anc, ancn, ananc) ‘who, which’ (also 
‘he, she, this, that’) (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:214). Perhaps also in nac 
‘how, as, because, since’. 


Sumerian: I cannot help wondering whether the Sumerian inanimate interrogative 
stem a-na ‘what?’ may be related to the forms under discussion here. a-na can also 
be used as an indefinite or relative pronoun (cf. Thomsen 1987:75). Note also the 
indefinite pronoun (animate and inanimate) na-me ‘anyone, anything; (with 
negative verb) no one, nothing’ (cf. Thomsen 1987:78). 
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16.63. Indefinite *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- (~ *mo-) (not in Greenberg 


2000; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:70—71, no. 303, *mu demonstrative 
pronoun: ‘this, that’; Nafiqoff 2003:47—49 *mu; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1510, *mu/wV] ‘this, that’) 


This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested by Illic-Svityc), 
with three degrees of distance: *ma- (~ *ma-) (proximate), (B) *mu- (~ *mo-) 
(distant), and (C) *mi- (~ *me-) (intermediate), as in the stems: *K^a- (~ *kha-) 
(proximate), (B) *křu- (~ *k^o-) (distant), and (C) *khi- (~ *khe-) (intermediate) and 
*tha- (~ *thg-) (proximate), (B) *f^u- (~ *tho-) (distant), and (C) *thi- (~ *the-) 
(intermediate), cited above. 


A. 


Afrasian: Ehret (1995:300, no. 568) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian indefinite 
pronoun stem *m- ‘one, someone, somebody’ (cf. Ugaritic mn ‘any, a certain’; 
Arabic man ‘he/she/those who, the one who; those who’; Egyptian mn 
“someone, so-and-so’). According to Lipinski (1997:330), “indefinite pronouns 
strictly speaking do not exist in Semitic. The forms used as a kind of indefinite 
pronouns are based on the interrogative pronoun” (see also Moscati 1964:115). 
Instead of being derived from the interrogative pronoun, as is commonly 
assumed, the Semitic forms may indeed be relics of an old indefinite (< 
demonstrative) stem as proposed by Ehret. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *a-ma- ‘this, that’, *ma- pronominal stem of the 
third person: ‘this, he; this one, that one’: Georgian ama-/am- ‘this, that’, ma- 
‘this, he; this one, that one’; Mingrelian amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this 
one, that one’; Laz (h)amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this one, that one’; Svan 
am(a)- ‘this, that’ (cf. Klimov 1964:44 *a-ma-, 124 *ma- and 1998:2 *a-ma- 
‘this, that’, 112—113 *ma- pronominal stem of the third person; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:226 *ma-; Fahnrich 2007:276 *ma-). 

Indo-European (?): Welsh yma (poetical yman) ‘here’; Breton ma, man ‘here’; 
Cornish ma ‘here’. Cf. J. Morris Jones 1913:433; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:221. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mu ‘other, another’ > Finnish muu ‘(somebody, 
something) else; other, another’; Estonian muu ‘other, something (or 
somebody) else’; Lapp / Saami (Ume) mubbe ‘one (of two); the other; another, 
other; (the) second’ (contains the suffix of the comparative); Votyak / Udmurt 
(derivative) myd, mód ‘other’ (cf. Collinder 1955:100 and 1977:115; Rédei 
1986—1988:281—282 *mu). 

Altaic: Common Turkic (*mü/*mo >) *bü/*bo ‘this’ > Middle Kipchak bu 
‘this’; Chagatay bu ‘this’; Turkish bu ‘this’; Azerbaijani bu ‘this’; Turkmenian 
bu ‘this’ (oblique mun-); Tatar bu ‘this’; Kazakh bul ‘this’; Noghay bu ‘this’; 
Kirghiz bul ‘this’; Uzbek bu ‘this’; Yakut bu ‘this’ (cf. Menges 1968b:121— 
122; Róna-Tas 1998:74; Décsy 1998:61; examples from Johanson—Csaté 
1998). Mongolian mon deictic particle serving as a demonstrative pronoun, 
adjective, adverb, and copula: ‘just this one; certainly, surely, really’. 


Sumerian: min ‘other, another’. 
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16.64. Indefinite *di- (~ *dve-) ‘this one, that one’ (not in Greenberg 2000) 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *dYi- ‘this one, that one’ > Proto-Semitic *d’a, *@i 
‘this one, that one’ > Arabic (m.) da, (f.) di ‘this one, this’; Hebrew (m.) zeh, 
(f.) zoh, (poetical) za ‘this’; Biblical Aramaic dà ‘this’; Sabaean d ‘(he) who, 
(that) which’; Mehri d(a)- ‘who, which, what’; Sheri / Jibbali d- ‘one who, 
whoever’; Harsüsi d(e)- ‘who, which, that’; Geez / Ethiopic za- ‘who, that, 
which’ (zi?a- with possessive suffix pronouns), (m. sg.) za-, (f. sg.) za- ‘this’ 
(adj. and pronoun); Tigrinya za ‘he who, that’, ?ozu ‘this’; Gurage za ‘that, that 
one, that one here’, za ‘this’; Harari zi ‘he, who, that’, -zo ‘the’. Cf. D. Cohen 
1970— :324; Klein 1987:194; Leslau 1979:701 and 1987:629—630. Cf. Ehret 
1995:260, no. 470, *ji or *dzi ‘one, someone, somebody’ (indefinite pronoun). 
Note: the putative Egyptian and Chadic cognates adduced by Ehret are not 
convincing. 

Uralic: Proto-Uralic *te/*#7i ‘this one, that one’ > Finnish se/si- ‘this, that, it’; 
Mordvin se ‘this, that one’; Cheremis / Mari sede ‘this one, that one’; Ostyak / 
Xanty (Northern) si, sit ‘this, that one’, (Southern) ¢7% ‘this one’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan sete ‘he’, seti ‘both of them’, seten ‘they’; Kamassian 566 
‘that one here’. Cf. Collinder 1955:56 and 1977:73; Rédei 1986—1988:33—34 
*Ce ~ *ći; Décsy 1990:109 *fe ‘that’. 


IX. INDECLINABLES 


16.65. Post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle *k”ha- (~ *kwha-) (does 


not appear in Greenberg 2000 as a separate entity but is discussed under 
$60. Interrogative K; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:325— 326, no. 201, *k/o/ 
post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle; Nafiqoff 2003:42 *k/o/) 


This particle is derived from relative *k"^j- (~ *K"^e-), interrogative *kwia- (~ *kwha-) 
(see above). 


A. 


Elamite: Elamite coordinating conjunction ku-da, ku-ud-da, ku-ut-te ‘and’, 
assuming that it is a compound form composed of the elements *ku- ‘and’ plus 
da ‘also’. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *kwe intensifying and affirming particle > 
Georgian k(v)e; Mingrelian ko; Laz ko (cf. Klimov 1964:198 and 1998:216; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:376—377; Fahnrich 2007:464). 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *K"^e intensifying and conjoining 
particle: ‘moreover, and, also, etc.” > Sanskrit ca ‘and’; Greek -te ‘and’; Latin 
-que ‘and, and also, and indeed’; Hittite -k(k)u ‘and’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:635— 
636; Walde 1927—1932.1:507—508; Mann 1984—1987:1021; Brugmann 
1904:621—622 and 668 *g¥e; Watkins 1985:33 and 2000:44; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:353—354, 1:365, 1:366 and 1995.1:188; Fortson 2004:134 and 
2010:149). 
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D. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *-ka/*-kd intensifying and conjoining particle > Finnish 
-kal-kä in: ei-kà ‘and...not, nor’ (ei...eikä ‘neither...nor’), jo-ka (indefinite 
pronoun) ‘who?’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) juo-kke ~ juo-kké ‘each, every’; 
Vogul / Mansi dd-k, dd-ki (in combination with a finite verb in the indicative 
mood) ‘not’; etc. 

E. Altaic: As noted by Greenberg (2000:221), *[m]any languages of the Tungus 
group have -ka ‘but, and’” (cf. Evenki -ka/-ká/-kó intensifying particle). 

F. Etruscan: Etruscan -c ‘and’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:104). 


16.66. Particle *&"^ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ (derived from *&"^j- [~ *kvhe-] 
relative pronoun stem, *K"^a- [~ *kwha-] interrogative pronoun stem) (not 
in Greenberg 2000) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian (?) *k”ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ > Proto-Semitic 
*kay- ‘in order that, for, when, so that? > Akkadian Ki ‘according to, 
concerning’; Hebrew Az ‘that, for, when’; Syriac kay ‘therefore’; Ugaritic k, ky 
‘for, because, when, if, that’; Arabic kay ‘in order that, so that’; Sabaean ky 
‘when’. Egyptian non-enclitic particle k? ‘so, then’. 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *k”'ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ > 
Lithuanian kai ‘when, as’; Old Church Slavic cé ‘as, as also’. Cf. Pokorny 
1959:519; Walde 1927—1932.1:327; Mann 1984—1987:1039. 


16.67. Particle *fary-: (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) conjoining 
particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’ (not in 
Greenberg 2000) 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian hr ‘upon, in, at, from, on account of, concerning, through, 
and, having on it; because’. Cf. Hannig 1995:546; Erman—Grapow 1921:113 
and 1926—1963.3:131—132; Faulkner 1962:174; Gardiner 1957:582. 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *fher- [*hhar-]/*hhy- ‘then, therefore; 
and’ > Greek pa (Epic Greek pa [enclitic] and, before a consonant, áp) 
inferential particle: (Epic usage) 'then, straightway, at once', (Attic usage) 
‘then, therefore’ (much like ov, only less strongly); Lithuanian a7 ‘whether, 
if’, if ‘and, and then, and so’; Latvian ir ‘and, and also’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:62; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:77; Mann 1984—1987:31 and 1105; Boisacq 1950:72; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:127; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:100; Hofmann 1966:21. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ar"V ‘or’ > Proto-Turkic *arvu ‘or’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) azu ‘or’; Karakhanide Turkic azu ‘or’; Tuva azi ‘or’. Cf. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:316 *arV ‘or’. 


16.68. Particle *2in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni ‘in, into, towards, besides, moreover’ 
(originally a nominal stem *?in-a meaning ‘place, location") (not in Green- 
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berg 2000 as a separate entry; Dolgopolsky 2002:48—49 *?in[n]a/d ‘place’ 
[— ‘in’ in daughter languages]) 


This form underlies locative *-ni (see above, $16.29). 


A. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian ina ‘in, on, from, by’; Geez / Ethiopic ?an- ... -ta 
‘through, by way of, by, at, into, in the direction of, because’; Tigre ?ət ‘on, in, 
by, with, because of’. Egyptian in ‘in, to, for, because, by’. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?en- ‘in, into, among, on’ > Greek £v, 
Évi, évi ‘in, on, among, into, and, besides, moreover’; Latin in ‘in, on, among, 
into, on to, towards, against’; Old Irish ini-, en-, in- ‘in, into’; Gothic in ‘in’; 
Old English in ‘in, on, among, into, during’; Old High German in ‘in’; Old 
Prussian en ‘inside, within’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:311—314; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:125—127; Mann 1984—1987:241; Watkins 1985:17 and 2000:23. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */i/n3 ‘place’ > Votyak / Udmurt in, in ‘place, 
spot’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) -in in: kos-in ‘dry place, dry land’, (Letka) in 
‘place, spot’; (?) Hungarian (dialectal) eny, enyh ‘shelter; covered or sheltered 
place where men and animals take cover from wind, rain, snow, or heat’. Cf. 
Rédei 1986—1988:592—593. 


16.69. Sentence particle *wa (~ *wa) ‘and, also, but; like, as’ (not in Greenberg 


2000; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2452, *wa ‘also, same’ [(in descendant 
languages) — 'and']) 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian sentence particle *wa ‘and, also, but’ > Proto-Semitic 
sentence particle *wa ‘and, also, but’ > Arabic wa ‘and, and also, with’; 
Hebrew wa ‘and, also, even, and indeed, with, and in addition, but’; Geez / 
Ethiopic wa- ‘and’. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye wa ‘and’. Cf. Klein 1987:189; D. 
Cohen 1970— :473—480; Leslau 1987:602; Reinisch 1895:236. 

Kartvelian: Georgian enclitic particle -ve. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European sentence particle *we, *u ‘and, also, but; 
like, as’ > Sanskrit va ‘like, as’; Gothic enclitic particle -u; Tocharian B wai 
‘and’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:73—75; Walde 1927—1932.1:187—189. 


16.70. Coordinating conjunction *Paw-, *Pwa- (~ *Pwa-) ‘or’ (not in Greenberg 


2000) 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?aw- ‘or’ > Arabic ?aw ‘or’; Hebrew 76 ‘or’; 
Akkadian ü ‘or’; Tigrinya wdy ‘or’. Cf. D. Cohen 1970— :11; Murtonen 
1989:84—85; Klein 1987:9; Leslau 1987:47. East Cushitic: Saho oo ‘or’. 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?we ‘or’ > Sanskrit -vā ‘or’; Latin -ve 
‘or’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:75; Walde 1927—1932.1:188—189; Burrow 1973:284. 
Uralic: Finnish vai ‘or’; Estonian voi ‘or’. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY II: RECONSTRUCTIONS 


17.1. INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding chapter, morphological evidence from the Nostratic daughter 
languages was gathered together. In this chapter, a systematic reconstruction of 
Proto-Nostratic morphology will be attempted based upon that evidence. 

According to Dolgopolsky (1994:2838): 


The parent language had, most probably, an analytic grammatical structure 
with a strict word order (sentence-final predicate; object preceding the verb; 
nonpronominal attribute preceding the head; a special position for unstressed 
pronouns) and with grammatical meanings expressed by word order and 
auxiliary words (e.g., postpositions: *nu for genitive, *ma for marked 
accusative, and others). In the descendant languages this analytic grammar 
evolved towards a synthetic one. 


My own research tends to support Dolgopolsky’s views. The evidence indicates 
that, in its earliest phases of development, the Nostratic proto-language had mostly 
an analytic morphological structure, though, in its latest phases, a certain amount of 
evolution toward a synthetic structure must already have taken place, inasmuch as a 
synthetic grammatical structure is reconstructed for Afrasian, which was the earliest 
branch to separate from the rest of the Nostratic speech community. That a good 
deal of this evolution took place within Proto-Afrasian proper is beyond doubt, 
inasmuch as a variety of analytic formations can be found in other branches of 
Nostratic, some of which can be traced back to the Nostratic parent language. 


17.2. PROTO-NOSTRATIC AS AN ACTIVE LANGUAGE 


The assumptions we make about the morphological and syntactical structure of a 
given proto-language profoundly affect the reconstructions that we propose. For 
example, in what follows, I will be proposing that Proto-Nostratic was an active 
language. Now, active languages exhibit specific characteristics (see below) that set 
them apart from other morphological types. Therefore, it follows that the 
reconstructions I posit will conform with an active structure. However, I believe 
quite emphatically that reconstructions must never be driven by theory alone. 
Rather, they must be fully consistent with the supporting data. Moreover, not only 
must our reconstructions be consistent with the supporting data, they must be 
consistent from a typological perspective as well, and they must be able to account 
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for later developments in the descendant languages in as straightforward a manner 
as possible, without recourse to ad hoc rules. When reconstructions are driven by 
theory alone, the results can be disastrous. Here, I will mention first the Moscow 
School reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic obstruent system as an example. On 
the basis of a few seemingly solid cognates in which glottalized stops in Proto- 
Afrasian and Proto-Kartvelian correspond to what are traditionally reconstructed as 
plain voiceless stops in Proto-Indo-European, Illič-Svityč assumes that voiceless 
stops in the Indo-European data he cites always means that glottalized stops are to 
be reconstructed in Proto-Nostratic, even when there were no corresponding 
glottalized stops in Afrasian and Kartvelian. He goes so far as to set up an ad hoc 
rule to account for counter-examples. Another example is Décsy’s 2002 book on 
Afrasian. Here, Décsy makes certain ad hoc assumptions about what must have 
existed in language in general at a certain time depth and then applies those 
assumptions to his reconstruction of Proto-Afrasian. Though it is not known where 
or when human language first appeared, the fossil record indicates that anatomically 
modern humans have been around for at least 200,000 years, perhaps longer. That 
is more than enough time for language to develop. To assume that complicated 
linguistic structures could not have existed 12,000 years ago, a mere fraction of the 
length of time that our species has been on this planet, is not a view that I can 
support. It should be noted here that this criticism does not apply to Décsy's books 
on Uralic (1990), Indo-European (1991), and Turkic (1998) in the same series. 

Several scholars have recently presented persuasive arguments in favor of 
reconstructing an early phase of Proto-Indo-European as an active language (cf. 
especially Karl Horst Schmidt 1980; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995; Lehmann 1995 
and 2002; and Pooth—K erkhoff—Kulikov—Baródal 2018). Proto-Afrasian is also 
assumed to have been an active language (cf. Diakonoff 1988:85), as is Elamite (cf. 
Khaécikjan 1998:61—66). Moreover, Nichols (1992:314, note 3) classifies Georgian 
as active. In active languages, subjects of both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
when they are agents semantically, are treated identically for grammatical purposes, 
while non-agent subjects and direct objects are treated differently (cf. Trask 
1993:5—6). An “agent” may be defined as the entity responsible for a particular 
action or the entity perceived to be the cause of an action (cf. Trask 1993:11). 

Thus, there are two types of intransitive verbs in active languages (also called 
“Split-S” or “Fluid-S” languages) (this will be explained in more detail below): 


1. Those whose subjects have the same grammatical marking as the subjects of 
transitive verbs. These are Trask’s “agent [subjects]”. This type is referred to in 
this chapter as “active constructions”. 

2. Those whose subjects have the same grammatical marking as direct objects of 
transitive verbs. These are Trask’s “non-agent subjects". This type is referred 
to in this chapter as “‘stative constructions". 


To complicate matters, some verbs are “ambitransitive”, that is, they can occur in 
either a transitive clause or an intransitive clause. Semantic and morphosyntactic 
considerations play an important role here. 
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Trask’s (1993:5—6) complete description/definition of active type languages is 
as follows: 


active language n. (also agentive language) A language in which subjects of 
both transitive and intransitive verbs which are semantically agents are treated 
identically for grammatical purposes, while non-agent subjects and direct 
objects are treated differently. Among languages exhibiting this pattern are 
Sumerian, Batsbi (NE Caucasian), Crow (Siouxan) and Eastern Pomo (Hokan). 
The following examples from Eastern Pomo show the use of the two subject 
pronouns há: ' (agent) and wi ‘P (non-agent): Ha: mí:pal šá:ka ‘I killed 
him’; Há: wádu:kiya ‘?m going’; Wi ?éckiya ‘I sneezed’. The correlation is 
rarely perfect; usually there are a few verbs or predicates which appear to be 
exceptional. In some active languages lexical verbs are rigidly divided into 
those taking agent subjects and those taking non-agent subjects; in others some 
lexical verbs can take either to denote, for example, differing degrees of 
control over the action. See Merlan (1985) for discussion. Cf. ergative 
language, accusative language, and see also split intransitive, fluid-intransitive. 
Sapir (1917). 


Nichols (1992:9—10) lists the sets of typical features of active type languages 
established by Klimov (1977) as follows: 


Lexical properties: 


1. Binary division of nouns into active vs. inactive (often termed animate and 
inanimate or the like in the literature). 

Binary division of verbs into active and inactive. 

Classificatory verbs or the like (classification based on shape, animacy, 
etc.). 

Active verbs require active nouns as subject. 

Singular-plural lexical suppletion in verbs. 

The category of number absent or weakly developed. 

No copula. 

“Adjectives” are actually intransitive verbs. 

. Inclusive/exclusive pronoun distinction in first person. 

0. No infinitive, no verbal nouns. 

1. Etymological identity of many body-part and plant-part terms (e.g., “ear” 
= “‘leaf”). 


DR ba 


—-Z29»*u9us 


12. Doublet verbs, suppletive for animacy of actant. 
Syntactic properties: 


13. The clause is structurally dominated by the verb. 

14. “Affective” (inverse) sentence construction with verbs of perception, etc. 

15. Syntactic categories of nearer or farther object rather than direct or indirect 
object. 

16. No verba habiendi. 

17. Word order usually SOV. 

18. Direct object incorporation into verb. 
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Morphological properties: 


19. The verb is much more richly inflected than the noun. 

20. Two series of personal affixes on the verb: active and inactive. 

21. Verbs have aspect or Aktionsarten rather than tense. 

22. The noun has possessive affixes. 

23. Alienable-inalienable possession distinction. 

24. Inalienable possessive affixes and inactive verbal affixes are similar or 
identical. 

25. Third person often has zero affix. 

26. No voice opposition (since there is no transitivity opposition). Instead, 
there can be an opposition of what is called version in Kartvelian studies 
(roughly active vs. middle in the terminology of Benveniste 1966, or an 
opposition of normal valence vs. valence augmented by a second or 
indirect object, or an opposition of speech-act participant vs. non- 
participant in indirect-object marking on the verb). 

27. Active verbs have more morphological variation or make more 
morphological distinctions than inactive verbs. 

28. The morphological category of number is absent or weakly developed. 

29. There are no noun cases for core grammatical relations (no nominative, 
accusative, genitive, dative). Sometimes there is an active/inactive case 
opposition. 

30. Postpositions are often lacking or underdeveloped in these languages. 
Some of them have adpositions inflected like nouns. 


Nichols (1992:8) notes that Klimov’s definition of active type languages is close to, 
though not identical with, her definition of dominant stative-active alignment (see 
also Nichols 1992:8—9): 


According to Klimov, the basic determinant of linguistic type is what I call the 
conceptual cast of a language’s predictions and its categorization of basic 
nominal and verbal notions; whether they are based on subject-object relations, 
agent-patient relations, an active/inactive distinction, referential properties, or 
others. The salient indicator of the conceptual cast is the stative-active, 
ergative, or accusative alignment of the clause, and this in turn determines the 
occurrence of a number of other categories. The whole set of properties — 
conceptual cast, alignment type, and attendant categories — constitutes the 
type of the language. (Klimov 1977 divides the relevant grammatical features 
into those that are more or less direct implicanda of type and those that are 
frequently observed secondary properties.) There are four basic types: the 
ACCUSATIVE TYPE, which grammaticalizes subject-object relations, the 
ERGATIVE TYPE, which grammaticalizes agent-factitive relations (for factitive 
— a semantic role essentially coinciding with the formal category of S/O of 
Dixon 1979 — see Kibrik 1979); the ACTIVE TYPE, which grammaticalizes an 
active/inactive or animate/inanimate principle; and (singled out only in the 
1983 book) the CLASS TYPE, based on referential properties of nominals and 
having well-developed gender or class inflection. The first three types are 
named for their typical clause alignments, but in Klimov's view clause 
alignment is merely one of several symptoms (albeit a salient one) of the 
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conceptual cast and hence type. Thus the active type is almost identical in 
extension but different in intension from the set of languages exhibiting stative- 
active alignment. Since the active type is focal in Klimov’s sense, I will use his 
term active in his sense while using stative-active in what I take to be the 
current standard sense. Klimov carefully distinguishes type from features, 
faulting most contemporary typology for failing to make this distinction and 
pointing out that much of what is called typology is actually the cross-linguistic 
study of features rather than types. A type, in Klimov’s view, is a set of 
independent but correlated features from different levels of grammar 
accompanied by a theory explaining the correlation. 

What is of particular interest to cross-linguistic comparison is the sets of 
typical features Klimov establishes for each type. For instance, he shows that 
the active type is associated with underdevelopment of number inflection, an 
inclusive/exclusive opposition in pronouns, an opposition of alienable to 
inalienable possession, classificatory verbs, grammaticalized animacy in nouns, 
and other features. The active and class types display the largest number of 
distinctive, interesting, and testable properties, and it is these traits that will be 
surveyed here. 


Nichols (1992:65—66) describes various types of clause alignment as follows — 
note, in particular, her description of stative-active alignment (e): 


2.0.4. Clause alignment. This term (taken from relational grammar) will be 
used here as generic for accusative, ergative, stative-active, etc. Only 
morphological alignment is surveyed in this study. The following categories 
are used, based on the morphological distinction or nondistinction of A, O, S 
(as those abbreviations are used by Dixon 1979 to refer to subject of transitive, 
direct object, and subject of intransitive respectively). The first five are 
standard and the last, hierarchical, is a well-described pattern with no standard 
label (Mallinson and Blake 1981 use the term relative-hierarchical). 


(a) Neutral: A = O = S, i.e., no inflectional oppositions. 

(b) Accusative: S = A; O distinct. 

(c) Ergative: S = O; A distinct. When a language has a major tense- or person- 
based ergative/accusative split and both patterns are salient, I count the 
language as primarily ergative, on the grounds that (following Silverstein 
1976) most ergative systems are split and hence the split is part of the 
definition of “ergative”. 

(d) Three-way: A, O, and S all distinct. 

(e) Stative-Active: S, = A, S, = O, the language has two different kinds of 
intransitive verbs, one taking ordinary subject marking (or the same 
subject marking as used with transitive verbs) and the other taking a 
subject whose marking is the same as that of the direct object of a 
transitive. The choice of S, or S, is usually determined by the verb: 
“stative” verbs take S,, “active” verbs S,. (For this definition see Merlan 
1985.) 

If S, = A is the clear majority type in stative-active languages, the 
language can be described as having an accusative bias or slant: most 
intransitive subjects are formally identical to transitive subjects, so for the 
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most part S = A. If S, = O is the clear majority type, the language has an 
ergative bias. I will speak of such languages as being stative-active on an 
accusative BASE or stative-active on an ergative base. 

(f) Hierarchical: Access to inflectional slots for subject and/or object is based 
on person, number, and/or animacy rather than (or no less than) on 
syntactic relations. The clearest example of the hierarchical type in my 
sample is Cree. The verb agrees in person and number with subject and 
object, but the person-number affixes do not distinguish subject and 
object; that is done only by what is known as direct vs. inverse marking in 
the verb. There is a hierarchical ranking of person categories: second 
person > first person > third person. The verb takes direct marking when 
subject outranks object in this hierarchy, and inverse marking otherwise. In 
addition, verbs inflect differently depending on whether their S and O 
arguments are animate or not, a pattern which could be viewed either as 
another instance of hierarchical agreement or as different conjugation 
classes (rather than hierarchical access to agreement slots). 


Next, Nichols (1992:100—105) describes head/dependent marking and alignment 
with regard to the various types of clause alignment mentioned above as follows 
(the tables given in the original are omitted here): 


The frequencies of the dominant alignment types exhibited by the various 
head/dependent types are shown in table 18. The accusative alignment has 
almost the same distribution as the total of all three alignment types; in other 
words, its distribution is not affected by head/dependent marking and we can 
conclude that it is equally compatible with all head/dependent types. The 
ergative alignment favors dependent-marking morphology: of the 28 ergative 
languages in the sample, 16 are dependent-marking and only four are strongly 
head-marking (Abkhaz, Wishram, and Tzutujil, all with 0.0 proportions; Yimas 
with 0.25). The ergative type is well installed and stable in these languages, 
however: the first three (Abkhaz, Wishram, Tzutujil) belong to well-described 
families (Northwest Caucasian, Chinookan, Mayan) that are consistently 
ergative. 

The stative-active and hierarchical types strongly prefer head-marking 
morphology, consistent with the fact that the verb is the favored part of speech 
for showing stative-active marking. It is of course possible for a dependent- 
marking language to have stative-active dominant alignment. The dependent- 
marking stative-active languages in my sample, plus one (Batsbi; see Holisky 
1987) not in my sample, are listed below, with their head/dependent ratios, 
alignment of noun and verb, and whether the structural semantics of the 
oppositions is of the split-S or fluid-S type in the terms of Dixon 1979. 

The fluid-S type is rare overall among stative-active languages (Merlan 
1985), and these examples show that the fluid-S type has a strong affinity for 
case-marking languages. Head-marking stative-active languages are split-S 
with only one exception. Acehnese uses head marking to implement a fluid-S 
type (Durie 1985:185ff.). We can conclude that the unmarked kind of stative- 
active language is head-marking and split-S. 

The correlation of head/dependent marking and alignment emerges more 
clearly if we plot the head-marking points in the clause against the alignment 
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of the verb, as shown in table 19. The high frequency of neutral alignment in 
languages with no head marking in the clause is to be expected by definition: a 
language having no clause head marking has no marking on the verb, and no 
marking is neutral alignment. What requires comment is the non-neutral 
examples with zero clause head-marking. These include two languages that use 
detached marking, which I somewhat arbitrarily counted as marking of 
alignment on the verb. These two languages are Haida (stative-active) and 
Luisefio (accusative). Otherwise, once again the distribution of the accusative 
alignment is much like that of the total, and the stative-active and hierarchical 
alignments are concentrated in the head-marking end of the scale (higher 
numbers of H points in S). The ergative alignment is fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the scale except that it does not occur in languages with zero head 
marking in the clause (since ergativity cannot be marked on the verb if the verb 
has no marking). 

It is apparently possible to combine any of the three major alignment types 
with any head/dependent type, though there are preferred and dispreferred 
combinations and there are gaps (which I interpret as accidental) in the 
distribution of the low-frequency types. The accusative alignment is equally 
compatible with all types, as is consistent with its generally preferred and 
unmarked status. The less frequent types have interesting asymmetries and 
limitations. The ergative alignment favors dependent marking. This is 
consistent with the fact that ergative, of all alignment types is prone to be 
marked on the noun (see §2.3.1), and this in turn may have to do with the fact 
that ergative alignment grammaticalizes nominal semantic roles. Stative-active 
and hierarchical alignments prefer head marking, and this is consistent with 
what they grammaticalize: the stative-active type grammaticalizes lexical 
categories of verbs, and the hierarchical type grammaticalizes relative ranking 
(for referential properties: animacy, person, etc.) rather than absolute 
functional status of clause arguments. The dependent-marked stative-active 
type is generally fluid-S, which is to say that it codes nominal semantic roles 
and not verb categorization. In general, the alignments that favor marking on 
nominals (ergative; fluid-S stative-active) are associated with grammatical- 
ization of nominal semantic functions; those that favor marking on verbs are 
associated with the grammaticalization of verbal semantics and/or the 
semantics of the whole clause. Thus we have a functional explanation, albeit a 
rather abstract one. But on a more general level, the distributional constraints 
on alignment types suggest that there is some kind of consistency between the 
morphological form of coding (head-marked or dependent-marked) and the 
semantics coded; fluid categories and NP relational semantics favor dependent 
marking, while split categories and verbal notions favor head marking. If the 
function of the part of speech bearing the marking influences the semantics 
coded, it is also true that the form of the coding, specifically its location, 
restricts its possible semantics. 

The correlation of stative-active type with head marking and ergative with 
dependent marking is difficult to demonstrate areally, partly because 
nonaccusative alignments are not common enough to form clear patterns in any 
but the largest areas and partly because ergative and stative-active alignments 
are roughly in complementary distribution across the areas. Table 20 shows 
that wherever the ergative alignment is at all frequent it is associated with 
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dependent marking, and wherever the stative-active alignment is frequent it is 
associated with head marking. Even when neither is frequent, as in the smaller 
areas, there is still conformity in that in most cases the few stative-active 
entries are no more dependent-marking, and often more nearly head-marking, 
than the few ergative entries. The only counterexample is the Caucasus. The 
correlation emerges as significant by Dryer’s test (reliably so if only the six 
continent-sized areas are considered; less reliably, but numerically more 
strongly, if all areas are counted). 

As mentioned in §2.0.4, stative-active languages can be described as 
having an ergative or accusative base, depending on whether the object- 
inflecting (“stative”) or subject-inflecting (“active”) set of intransitives is an 
open set. A base alignment can also be determined by considering the nominal 
and pronominal inflection, and sometimes also the inflection of transitive 
verbs. Information on closed and open classes of intransitives is not always 
available, but where available it indicates that most stative-active languages 
have an accusative base. Inflectional paradigms yield the same conclusion: 
ergative base alignment is rare outside of the Old World (where it is found in 
Georgian and Elamite). Languages with hierarchical dominant alignment have 
an accusative or neutral base without exception. 


Regarding Georgian, Nichols (1992:314, note 3) remarks: 


Georgian is classified as stative-active because of its split transitivity. Hewitt 
1987 gives detailed arguments against it on the grounds that the semantics of 
agent and patient does not determine case choice in intransitive subjects, but 
my definition of stative-active is not based on nominal semantic roles. Klimov 
1977, 1983a classifies Georgian as belonging to the active type, although his 
classification is not based entirely on alignment: see the summary of his 
typology in §1.1.1 above. 


Finally, Nichols (1992:116—117) discusses alienable and inalienable possession 
and its relationship to stative-active structure: 


Klimov 1977 finds that an opposition of alienable/inalienable possession is 
associated with the stative-active type. Nichols 1988, a survey limited to North 
America and Northern Eurasia, argues that the association is rather with 
head/dependent marking: inalienable possession almost always involves head 
marking, and head marking in NP’s almost always entails an alienable/ 
inalienable opposition. Chappell and McGregor 1989 give a more 
comprehensive structural analysis along comparable lines, placing alienable 
and inalienable possession in a hierarchy which continues on to lexical 
compounds and classificatory nouns. (Welmers 1971:132ff. finds evidence for 
a further connection — in this case historical rather than typological — of 
bound vs. free possession with nominal classes.) The present survey has 
supported most of the findings of Nichols 1988 and Chappell and McGregor 
1989. Only possessive constructions taking the form of NP’s are surveyed 
here. 

In the literature, the opposition of inalienable to alienable possession is 
generally presented as a semantic one, but Chappell and McGregor 1989 and 
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Nichols 1988 show that it is best approached as a structural opposition rather 
than a semantic one. Languages with an opposition of inalienable to alienable 
possession have split systems of possession marking, and alienable and 
inalienable are not cross-linguistic semantic constants but simply the extremes 
of the nominal hierarchy defined by the splits. The term inalienable, then, 
refers not to a semantic constant having to do with the nature of possession, but 
to whatever set of nouns happens to take inalienable possession marking in a 
given language. In terms of its grammatical form, inalienable possession 
always involves a tighter structural bond or closer connection between 
possessed and possessor, and the tightness of the bond can be described in 
terms of head and dependent marking. One of the most common patterns is that 
where possession is head-marked and there is no formal difference between 
alienable and inalienable possession, other than that there is an inalienable set 
of nouns that cannot occur with possessive affixation while alienables can be 
used alone. In some languages there is a formal difference between alienable 
and inalienable possessive affixes: both are head-marking, and those for 
inalienables are shorter, simpler, or more archaic than those for alienables... 

There are several recurrent types of splits in the marking of possession, 
and all of them lend themselves to a single generalization: the inalienables take 
marking which is more nearly head-marking or less dependent-marking than 
the marking of alienables. Commonly, inalienable possession is head-marked 
while alienable is dependent marked... 

The generalizations to be made about inalienable possession thus 
resemble, in the abstract, those made in §3.2 about the stative-active alignment: 
both are associated with head marking, and both involve split rather than fluid 
systems. Stative-active alignment is typically but not necessarily split 
(occasionally as fluid, as in Batsbi, Acehnese, Eastern Pomo, and Tonkawa) 
and typically but not necessarily associated with head marking (occasionally 
with dependent marking, as in Batsbi, Eastern Pomo, and Tonkawa). 
Inalienable possession appears to be necessarily split (never fluid) and 
necessarily associated with head/dependent marking. The correlation with 
head/dependent marking is shown in the fact that no language in my sample 
(and no language that I know of) uses only dependent marking to implement an 
alienable/inalienable distinction. (A language that did so would have two 
genitive cases, one for alienables and one for inalienables.) Inalienable 
possession is split rather than fluid in that the choice of marking is determined 
by the possessed noun rather than by the speaker’s decision about semantics. 
No language has what one would want to call fluid possessive marking, which 
would require the speaker to decide, for each possessed noun, whether (say) 
the possessor could part with the possessed item, whereupon the speaker would 
choose the formal marking accordingly... 


Additional information on the salient morphological characteristics of active type 
languages is presented at the beginning of Chapter 20, especially as it pertains to 
positing an active-type structure for an early period of development in Proto-Indo- 
European. See also Andréasson 2001, Donohue—Wichmann (eds.) 2008, Dixon 
1994, and Dixon—Aikhenvald (eds.) 2000, 2003, and 2009. For information on the 
typologically rare marked-S languages, cf. Handschuh 2014. 
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The distribution of agent and patient markers (cases) in an accusative system, 
an ergative system, and an active system may be summarized as follows: 


Accusative Ergative Active 
: Transitive lodi Ergative ' 
Subject Fe Nominative 8 Agentive 
ui Absolutive Patientive 
Object Accusative 


17.3. ABLAUT IN PROTO-NOSTRATIC 


An analysis of the Afrasian data seems to indicate that there was an alternation 
between the vowels *a, *i, and *u in Proto-Afrasian roots and that that alternation 
may have had some sort of morphological or semantic significance. This is most 
evident in the Proto-Afrasian reconstructions proposed by Orél—Stolbova (1995), 
where different root vowels are sometimes posited by them for two (or more) stems, 
all of which are clearly variants of the same root. Each stem is listed by them as a 
separate entry, though the stem 1s usually cross-referenced to the related entry or 
entries. At the present state or research, however, it is simply not possible to 
ascertain the details of that patterning and what that patterning may have signified. 
In this book, Proto-Nostratic roots are reconstructed with stable vowels (and their 
subphonemic variants). Tone may also have played a role in Proto-Nostratic. 


17.4. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-NOSTRATIC 


As noted in Chapter 12, 812.3, comparison of the various Nostratic daughter 
languages makes it possible to determine the rules governing the structural 
patterning of roots and stems in Proto-Nostratic. Most likely, the patterning was as 
follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
with a consonant. 

2. There were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every root began 
with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, however. 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V — any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+C-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. Note: In nominal stems, this derivational 
suffix was added directly to the root: *CVC+C-. In verbal stems, it was added 
to the root plus formative vowel: *CVC+V+C-. 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *CV-, (B) 
*CVC-, (C) *CVC+C-, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC-. As in Proto-Altaic, 
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the undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be used 
without additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so used, a 
vowel had to be added to the stem: (A) *CV- > *CV (no change), (B) *CVC- > 
*CVC-V, (C) *CVC+C- > *CVC+C+V, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC- > 
*CVC-CVC+V. Following Afrasian terminology, this vowel may be called a 
"terminal vowel" (TV). Not only did terminal vowels exist in Proto-Afrasian 
(cf. Ehret 1995:15; Bender 2000:214—215 and 2007:737—739; Hayward 
1987; Mous 2012:364), they are also found in Dravidian, where they are called 
"enunciative vowels" (cf. Steever 1998a:15; W. Bright 1975; Krishnamurti 
2003:90—91; Zvelebil 1990:8—9), and in Elamite (cf. Khačikjan 1998:11; 
Grillot-Susini 1987:12; Stolper 2004:73), where they are called “thematic 
vowels". In Proto-Dravidian, the enunciative vowel was only required in stems 
ending in obstruents, which could not occur in final position. 


Concerning enunciative vowels in Dravidian, Zvelebil (1990:8—9) notes: 


No obstruents can occur finally. When they do, they are followed by a “non- 
morphemic" automatic (so-called epenthetic, or ‘enunciative’ or ‘euphonic’, 
ie. predictable morphophonemic) vowel *-o which is regularly dropped 
according to morphophonemic rules... 


While Krishnamurti (2003:90—91) writes: 


If the stem ends in a stop, it is followed by a non-morphemic or enunciative 
vowel /u/. Roots of (C)VC- and (C)VCC- contrast when followed by 
formatives or derivative suffixes beginning with vowels. It is not clear if the 
difference between root-final C and CC is determined by the nature of the 
derivative suffix that follows. When roots in final obstruents are free forms, the 
final consonant is geminated followed by a non-morphemic (enunciative) u. 
When roots of the type (C)VC- or (C)VCC- are followed by a formative vowel, 
V,=/iua/, they merge with (C)VC-. 


Ehret (1995:15) makes the following observations about the terminal vowels in 
Proto-Afrasian: 


The Omotic, Cushitic, and Chadic evidence conjoin in requiring the existence 
in PAA of an additional element in word formation, a terminal vowel (TV) in 
nouns and modifiers, the original function and meaning of which remain 
obscure. TVs have been subjected to comparative-historical investigation in 
only two groups of Afroasiatic languages. In Omotic they have no 
reconstructible function beyond their necessary attachment to singular noun 
stems in semantically predictable fashion. With the exception of Kafa, in which 
two TVs, -o and -e, have been grammaticalized respectively as masculine and 
feminine markers, they carry no grammatical or recognizable semantic load 
(Hayward 1987). In proto-Southern Cushitic, pairs of TVs formed a variety of 
singular-plural markers. Particular paired sets tended to go with either 
masculine or feminine nouns, but an individual TV on a singular noun 
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generally gave no indication of the grammatical gender of that noun (Ehret 
1980:49—50). 

From these indicators it seems reasonable to conclude that TVs are fossils 
of a nominal morphology productive in pre-proto-Afroasiatic and predating the 
rise of grammatical gender in the family. Having lost their original grammatical 
function, they have been reanalyzed as markers of the singular or sometimes, as 
in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural in nominals. In the Boreafrasian 
subgroup (Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber: see Chapter 6 for this classification), 
the TVs have generally been dropped entirely, leaving most nouns and 
adjectives as consonant-final words. 

The existence of TVs at early stages of Afroasiatic evolution obviates the 
need to reconstruct any syllabic consonants for PAA. The usual word structure 
of nouns and adjectives would have been *C,(VC;)(C,)V., in which the only 
possible structures are CVC and CV and never just C. The presence of syllabic 
C in Boreafrasian languages can be understood as the natural outcome of vowel 
loss, whether word-internal or word-final, within that particular subgroup (as is 
also separately the case in a few modern Omotic languages, notably Bench and 
Maji, where the same kind of sound change has independently been at work). 


While Bender (2000:214—215) makes the following comments about Omotic: 


Hayward (1987, 1980a, 1980b) reported in some detail on the matter of 
"terminal vowels" (TVs) found in sg. nouns in Ometo languages and Ari. 
Hayward states that the TVs in Ari are often independent of the root 
(1990b:440) and that in Zaysé, they are appendages, not part of the root, but 
being unpredictable, must be included in lexical entries (1990a:242). In some 
cases, final vowels distinguish gender. This is much more the case with 
pronominals, but I restrict the term “TVs” to the nominal category in non- 
derived and non-inflected form (except insofar as TV may mark gender)... 


In the 1990c article, variation of vowels beyond the “cardinal” i, e, a, o, u did 
not seem to be significant in TVs. TVs are prominent in all branches except 
Gimira, where CVC is the norm, with tone carrying a high functional load. It 
would be tidy if TVs were reconstructable: they would thus be predictable 
across languages if not within languages according to lexical items. But first of 
all, there is no unanimity among the sources: different investigations record 
different TVs and even one source may have alternative forms. 


As noted above, terminal vowels are only used with nouns and modifiers in 
Afrasian, while in Dravidian, the single reconstructible terminal vowel, *-u, is used 
after any free-form stem ending in an obstruent. For Proto-Nostratic, the patterning 
may be assumed to have been as follows: If an undifferentiated nominal or verbal 
stem was used as a free-form, a terminal vowel had to be added. In Proto-Nostratic, 
the terminal vowels were: *a, *i, and *u. The origin of terminal vowels will be 
investigated below. 


The original root structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, 


Dravidian, and Altaic than in the other branches, while the patterning found in 
Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian has been modified by developments 
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specific to each of these branches. The root structure constraints found in Proto- 
Indo-European were an innovation. In Proto-Uralic, the rule requiring that all words 
end in a vowel (cf. Décsy 1990:54) was an innovation and arose from the 
incorporation of the so-called “terminal vowel” into the stem. It should be noted 
that reduplication was a widespread phenomenon in Proto-Nostratic. It was one of 
the means used to indicate plurality in nouns, while, in verbs, it may have been used 
in frequentive and habitual formations. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal (and adjectival) stems, 
and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel. Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, had to 
end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems were 
used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel” had to be added to the stem. 
As we shall see below, the “terminal vowels” were morphologically significant. 
Adjectives did not exist as an independent grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic. 

As in Proto-Kartvelian, it appears that Proto-Afrasian underwent several 
syntactic shifts in its prehistoric development. Surely, the VSO pattern found in 
Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber is an innovation. While it is not possible to trace the 
exact developments, it seems likely that the original pattern was SOV, which is 
what is found in the majority of Cushitic languages. Ehret (1995:52) arrives at the 
same conclusion for Proto-Afrasian. He notes that nominalizing morphology in 
Proto-Afrasian was predominantly suffixal. One little aside: The more I look at the 
matter, the more I am convinced that, within Afrasian, Semitic is the most aberrant 
branch. In view of this, notions of what Proto-Afrasian might have been like, based 
primarily upon the Semitic model, are likely to be false. 


17.5. PREHISTORY OF ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINAL VOWELS 


During the earliest period of Proto-Nostratic, roots could only have the forms: (a) 
*CV- and (b) *CVC-. Type (a) was restricted to pronominal stems and 
indeclinables, while type (b) characterized nominal and verbal stems. A single 
derivational suffix could be placed after root type (b): *CVC+C (derivational suffix 
[DS]). Grammatical relationships were indicated by placing particles either after the 
undifferentiated stem or after the stem plus a derivational suffix: (a) *CVC + CV 
(particle [P]) or (b) *CVC+C (derivational suffix [DS]) + CV (particle [P]). In 
nominal stems, a morphologically significant terminal vowel (TV) had to be added 
directly after the root, while in verbal stems, a formative vowel (FV) had to be 
added between the root and any following element, be it derivational suffix or 
particle; thus, we get the following patterns: 
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(a) (noun stem) *CVC(*Cps)* Vry (plus particle): *CVC(+Cps)+Vry + CVp 
(b) (verb stem) *CVC- Vzy(* Cpg) (plus particle): *CVC+Vry(+Cps) + CVp 


The derivational suffixes were derivational rather than grammatical in that they 
either changed the grammatical category of a word or affected its meaning rather 
than its relation to other words in a sentence. Cf. Crystal 2008:138 and 243. 

This is essentially the stage represented in Proto-Dravidian, though Proto- 
Dravidian has added long vowels to the equation as well as stems beginning with a 
vowel (no doubt arising from the loss of initial laryngeals) (cf. Krishnamurti 
2003:179—184 and 277—279). Next, the formative vowel was reinterpreted as part 
of the derivational suffix in verbal stems: *CVC+VC+CV. This is the stage 
represented by Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:85—110; Ehret 1995:15 and 
27—34) and is the basis for the root structure patterning found in Proto-Kartvelian 
and Proto-Indo-European as well. From an Afrasian perspective, there is no such 
thing as "formative vowels" — they are only preserved in Dravidian and Elamite, 
though, in Elamite, their status is disputed (cf. Reiner 1969:78). 

In Proto-Dravidian, the original meaning of the formative vowels was lost. 
According to Krishnamurti (2003:97), the formative vowels “apparently had an 
epenthetic role of splitting clusters without affecting the syllable weight ...” Note 
the following examples given by Krishnamurti (2003:181): 


1. *tir-a-y- (*-p-/*-mp-, *-nt-) ‘to roll (intr.)’; *tir-a-y- (*-pp-/*-mpp-, *-ntt-) ‘to 
roll up (tr.)’, (n.) *tir-a-y ‘wave, screen, curtain’; *tir-a-nku ‘to be curled up 
(intr.)’, *tir-a-nkku ‘to shrivel (tr.)’; 

2. *tir-a-|- (*-p-, *-nt-) ‘to become round (intr.)’, *tir-a-/- (*-pp-, *-ntt-) ‘to make 
round (tr.)’; 

3. *tir-i- (*-p-, *-nt-) ‘to turn (intr.)’, *tir-i- (*-pp-, *-ntt-) ‘to turn (tr.)’; *tir-u-ku 
‘to twist (intr.)’, *tir-u-kku ‘to twist (tr.)’; *tir-u-mpu ‘to twist, to turn (intr.)’, 
*tir-u-mppu ‘to twist, to turn (tr.)’; 

4. *fir-u-ntu ‘to be corrected, to be repaired (intr.)’, *fir-u-nttu ‘to correct, to 
rectify (tr.)’. 


As stated by Krishnamurti (2003:181), “[t]he Proto-Dravidian root is obviously 
*tir-, meaning ‘turn, roll, twist, change shape’ — ‘correct’, etc. The formatives 
occur in two layers. The first layer is V = i, a, u; and the second layer, either a 
sonorant (L) as in y, /; or a simple or geminated stop + homorganic nasal: P as in 
*ku; PP as in *kku; NP as in *nku, *ntu, *mpu; NPP as in *nkku, *nttu, *mppu.” 

In Elamite, verbal stems consisted either of a root ending in a vowel or of a 
root extended by a thematic vowel if the root ended in a consonant: kuk-i ‘to 
protect’ (< kuk-) (cf. Khacikjan 1998:13). Khaéikjan (1998:11) also notes: 


Elamite was an agglutinative suffixal language. The suffixes joined either the 
root or the stem. 

The root morpheme consisted mostly of two consonants and one or two 
vowels: nap ‘deity’, ruh ‘man’, zana ‘lady’, kap ‘treasure’, kik ‘sky’, etc. 
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The stem consisted of a root ending in a consonant, with thematic vowels 
-i, -u, -a, cf. per-i-, mur-u-, tahh-a- (< tah-). The thematic vowels -u and -a 
were only attested with verbal stems, whereas -i with nominal and nomino- 
verbal ones: tir-i- ‘to speak’, kukk-i ‘vault, roof’, peti- ‘enemy; to revolt’. 


Reiner (1969:78) notes, likewise, that the Elamite verb base always ended in a 
vowel: CVCV, CVCCV, and, though more rarely than the first two types, CV. 
Reiner argues against treating the thematic vowel (“stem-vowel”) as a separate 
morpheme. Khaécikjan, however, follows Paper in considering the thematic vowel to 
be a separate morpheme. Grillot-Susini (1987:32) simply states: “The structure of 
the verb is analogous to that of the noun. It consists of a base (simple root or 
enlarged by -i/u/a) to which the inflections of the verbal conjugation, the participial 
formants, and/or the nominal person suffixes are attached.” 

Now, it is curious that the formative vowel can take different shapes in Proto- 
Dravidian: *a, *i, or *u. This seems to indicate that the different formative vowels 
must have had some sort of morphological significance at an earlier point in time, 
though this distinction was lost in Proto-Dravidian proper. Not only must the 
formative vowels have had morphological significance, the terminal vowels must 
also have had morphological significance. 

The formative vowels found in verbal stems may have been aspect markers, as 
Zaborski has tried to show for Omotic (cited in Bender 2000:217). Here, according 
to Zaborski, the patterning was as follows: a marks present (imperfective), i ~ e 
mark past (perfective), and u ~ o mark subordinate. Though originally supportive of 
Zaborski’s views, Bender later became skeptical, pointing out that he finds the 
consonantal markers to be more significant. Indeed, for Omotic or even Afrasian, 
this is what we would expect. But Zaborski’s views are not so easily dismissed. 
What he may have uncovered is a more archaic pattern, as Bender himself admits. 
In Finno-Ugrian, the ending *-i- shows up as a past tense marker (cf. Collinder 
1960:305—307 and 1965:132—134; Décsy 1990:76). Likewise in Dravidian, 
where the suffix *-i- is one of several used to mark past tense (cf. Krishnamurti 
2003:296—298). These may ultimately be derived from a perfective marker *-i-. 

As noted above, when the unextended root (*CVC-) served as the verbal stem, 
the formative vowel (aspect marker) was added directly to the root: *CVC+V py. 

For nominal stems, the situation is a bit more complicated. Diakonoff 
(1988:59—61) reconstructs two “abstract” case forms for Proto-Afrasian: (a) *-i/ 
*-u and (b) *-2/*-a. Diakonoff notes that the best preserved case marker was *-i. It 
served two functions: (a) nominative-ergative and (b) genitive (in the sense 
“belonging to"). In Cushitic, it often has two variants: (a) a short one in -i and (b) an 
“expanded” one in -iya or -ii. Given the identical form of the nominative-ergative 
and genitive, Diakonoff assumes that the nominative-ergative function arose from 
the genitive function. For *-@/*-a, Diakonoff assumes that it represented “the noun 
outside of grammatical links (the so-called ‘status indeterminatus’) or the noun- 
predicate (the so-called ‘status praedicativus’), but also the subject of a state or 
condition, including the subject of the state that resulted from the action." Finally, it 
should be noted that Sasse (1984:117) reconstructs the following two declensional 
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paradigms for nouns with short final vowels for Proto-East Cushitic (see also 
Appleyard 1996:7 — for Omotic parallels, cf. Zaborski 1990): 


Masculine Feminine 
Absolute Case *-q *-q 
Subject Case *-u/i *-gq 


Sasse (1984) discusses the development of this system within Cushitic and ends by 
noting that traces of the above patterning can also be found in Semitic and Berber 
(Proto-Semitic nominative *-u, accusative *-a, genitive *-i [cf. Hasselbach 2013]). 

I assume that the following patterning existed in early Proto-Nostratic: 


1. *-u was used to mark the subject (the agent) in active constructions — these 
subjects “perform, effect, instigate, and control events” (Mithun 1991:538); 

2. *-iindicated possession; 

3. *-a was used to mark: 


(a) The direct object (the patient) of transitive verbs; 

(b) The subject (“non-agent subject" [= the patient]) in stative constructions 
— these subjects are "affected; things happen or have happened to them", 
just like direct objects (Mithun 1991:538); 

(c) The so-called “status indeterminatus". 


In later Proto-Nostratic, this patterning became disrupted, though, as we have seen, 
it may have survived into Proto-Afrasian. In later Proto-Nostratic, the relational 
markers *-ma and *-na came to be used to mark the direct object of transitive verbs 
as well as the subject in stative constructions. Eventually, these relational markers 
became the primary means of marking the direct object of transitive verbs or the 
subject in stative constructions, with the result that the older patterning became 
disrupted. Thus, in the latest stage of the Nostratic parent language, we find the 
following patterning: 


1. *-u: used to mark the subject in active constructions: 
(a) *CVC+u 


(b) *CVC Cps u 
(c) *CVC-CVC+u 


2. *-a ~ *-ma/*-na: used to mark the direct object of transitive verbs as well as 
the subject in stative constructions: 


(a) *CVC+a plus *-ma/*-na: *CVC+a+ma/na 
(b) *CVC+Cpsta plus *-ma/*-na: *CVC+Cps+at+ma/na 
(c) *CVC-CVC+a plus *-ma/*-na: *CVC-CVC+a+ma/na 
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*-ma/*-na was the first case form (bound relational marker) to develop in Proto- 
Nostratic. The second was the genitive (in the sense ‘belonging to’) in *-nu. Indeed, 
these are the only two bound relational markers that can be confidently 
reconstructed for the latest period of Proto-Nostratic (see below for more 
information). Finally, it seems likely that unextended *-a remained as the indicator 
of the status indeterminatus. 

In Elamite, the *-a (and *-u ?) variant was eliminated in nominals. Dravidian, 
on the other hand, underwent further developments. Here, *-i ~ *-a were 
reinterpreted as oblique markers (on which, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:225— 226), 
while *-u assumed the role of enunciative vowel (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:91: 
"[w]hen roots in final obstruents are free forms, the consonant is geminated 
followed by a non-morphemic [enunciative] u.)". 

This, then, explains the origin of both the so-called “formative vowels" and 
"terminal vowels". It may be noted here that Ehret (1995:15) concludes that the 
terminal vowels found in Afrasian “are fossils of a nominal morphology productive 
in pre-proto-Afroasiatic and predating the rise of grammatical gender in the family. 
Having lost their original grammatical function, they have been reanalyzed as 
markers of singular or sometimes, as in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural 
in nominals." As a further note, the terminal vowel *-a may ultimately be the source 
of the highly productive thematic stems in later Proto-Indo-European. 

Ehret does not reconstruct formative vowels for Proto-Afrasian. In this, he is 
correct. As noted above, in Proto-Afrasian, the earlier formative vowels have been 
reinterpreted as part of the derivational suffixes. 


17.6. RULES OF PROTO-NOSTRATIC SYNTAX 


Dolgopolsky (1984:92—93 and 2005) sets up the following rules of Proto-Nostratic 
syntax: 


A. Words are classified into three groups (which differ in their syntactic 

behaviour): 

a) Full Words (in the sense of the Chinese traditional grammar, i.e. 
semantic counterparts of nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs of 
modern languages), 

b) Pronouns, 

c) Grammatical Words (1.e. case-markers). 

Pronouns (if stressed) can behave syntactically according to the rules of 

Full Words as well. 

The predicate is the last Full Word of the sentence. 

Any object precedes its verb (1.e. its Full Word with verbal meaning). 

Any attribute (expressed by a Full Word) precedes its regens. 

A pronoun (personal or demonstrative) functioning as attribute follows its 

regens. In this case a personal pronoun has possessive meaning. 

A pronoun functioning as subject follows its predicate. 


mmuo uw 


e 
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H. Case-markers follow the corresponding Full Word. Some of these 
(genitive-marker *nu, accusative-marker *ma) follow immediately after its 
Full Word, while others (such as locative postpositions) can be used in a 
construction Full Word + *nu + postposition. This accounts for *-n- 
preceding the case-ending in the oblique cases of the IE heteroclita, for the 
increment *-in-/-n- preceding the case endings of the oblique cases in 
D[ravidian], for some F[inno-] U[grian] case forms (locative *-na < *nu 
Ha), as well as for the *-n-increment in the personal pronominal stems in 
the oblique cases (— all cases) in U[ralic], T[urkic], T[ungusia]n, and 
D[ravidian]... 


A logical corollary of rules C—E is that the subject (if it is a Full Word) 
occupied the remaining place: somewhere in the initial part of the sentence. 

These rules have been preserved almost entirely (either as syntactic rules 
of word-order or as morpheme-order in grammatical forms) in Uralic, Turkic, 
Mongolian, Tungusian, Gilyak, Korean, Japanese, Dravidian, Early Indo- 
European, Cushitic, and have determined the order of morphemes within words 
in the rest of the Nostratic languages. 


Proto-Nostratic syntax was head-final, or left-branching, that is, dependents 
preceded their heads according to the so-called “rectum-regens rule”. In other 
words, “adverbs” preceded verbs, “adjectives” preceded nouns, and auxiliaries 
followed the main verb, though it must be emphasized here that adjectives did not 
exist as an independent grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic (see below for 
details). The unmarked syntactical order was Subject + Object + Verb (SOV). 

From a typological perspective, the native American language Yuki of northern 
California (cf. Kroeber 1911) may be cited as an example of a language structurally 
similar to Proto-Nostratic. Hurrian (cf. Bush 1964; J. Friedrich 1969a; Laroche 
1980; Speiser 1941; Wegner 1999 and 2007; Wilhelm 2004a) may be mentioned as 
another language that was structurally similar to Proto-Nostratic during the latest 
period of development, when bound morphemes had started to appear, though 
Proto-Nostratic had active alignment, while Hurrian had ergative alignment. 


17.7. PRONOMINAL, DEICTIC, AND ANAPHORIC STEMS 
17.7.1. FIRST PERSON STEMS 


First person singular (active): *mi 

First person plural (inclusive, active): *ma 

First person (stative): *k^a 

First person (stative): */ia 

First person singular: *na 

First person plural (exclusive, active): *na 

First person (postnominal possessive/preverbal agentive): *2iya 
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17.7.2. SECOND PERSON STEMS 


Second person: */^i, (oblique) */^a 
Second person: *si 
Second person: *ni 


17.7.3. ANAPHORIC AND DEICTIC STEMS 


Pronominal base of unclear deictic function: *-gi ( ~*-ge) 

Deictic particle: (A) *?a- (~ *?a-) (distant), (B) *?i- (~ *?e-) (proximate), and (C) 
* Du- (~ *?o-) (intermediate) 

Deictic particle: (A) *křa- (~ *k'a-) (proximate), (B) *&^u- (~ *k'o-) (distant), and 
(C) *khi- (~ *khe-) (intermediate) 

Deictic particle: (A) *třa- (~ *tha-) (proximate), (B) *třu- (~ *tho-) (distant), and 
(C) *thi- (~ *the-) (intermediate) 

Deictic particle: *sa- (~ *šə-) 

Anaphoric pronoun stem: *si- (~ *se-) 

Anaphoric pronoun stem: *na-, *ni- 

Deictic particle: *#”a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 


Note: The deictic particles (A) *?a- (~ *?a-) (distant), (B) *7i- (~ *?e-) (proximate), 
and (C) *?u- (~ *?o-) (intermediate) often combined with other deictic stems, 


as follows: 

1. *Pat+na-, *Pi+na-, *Pu+na-; 
2. *Patkha-, *Pi+kha-, *Putkha-; 
3. *Pattha-, *Pi+tha-, *Puttha-; 
4. *Patsa-, *Pi+ša-, *Put+Sa-. 


17.7.4. INTERROGATIVE, RELATIVE, AND INDEFINITE STEMS 


Relative: *kwhi- (~ *kwhe-); interrogative: *k”řa- (~ *kwha-) 
Interrogative-relative stem: *?ay-, *?ya- 

Interrogative: *mi-; relative: *ma- 

Interrogative-relative: *na 

Indefinite: *ma-, *mi-, *mu- 

Indefinite: *dvi- (~ *d¥e-) ‘this one, that one’ 


17.7.5. SUMMARY 


The following two tables correlate the reconstructions for the Proto-Nostratic first 
and second person personal pronoun stems proposed in this book (column A) with 
those proposed by Illié-Svityé (1971—1984; also V. Dybo 2004) (column B), 
Dolgopolsky (1984, 2005, and 2008) (column C), Greenberg (2000) (column D), 
and Kortlandt (2010b/d/e) (column E): 
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A. First person personal pronouns: 


A B C D E 
Ist pers. sg. (active) *mi *mi *mi *m *mi 
Ist pers. pl. (incl., active) *ma *mä *m *me 
Ist pers. (stative) *kha *k 
Ist pers. (stative) *ħa 
Ist pers. sg. *na *naHe-na, *n 
*na 
Ist pers. pl. (excl., active) *na *nó *n 
Ist pers. (postnominal) * Piya *HoyV 
B. Second person personal pronouns: 

A B C D E 
2nd pers. *thi, *tha *ta-na, *ta *tfü] (> *ti) *t *te 
2nd pers. *si *si- possessive | *s[ü] (^ *si) | *s 
2nd pers. *ni *n 


This table correlates the reconstructions for the Proto-Nostratic anaphoric, deictic, 
interrogative, relative, and indefinite stems proposed in this book (A) with those 
proposed by Illié-Svityé (B), Dolgopolsky (C), Greenberg (D), and Kortlandt (E): 


A B C D E 

Deictic *-gi (~ *-ge) *ge 
particle 
Deictic *?a- (~ *Pa-), *?a, *ha, *[h]e, | *i~*e, *7/*e 
particle *Di- (~ *Pe-), *Di/*?Pe | *[h]i, *[hJu | *a~*e 

* Pu- (~ *20-) 
Deictic *kha- (~ *kha-), *Kfü] *ku 
particle *khy- (~ *kho-), 

*khj- (~ * khħe-) 
Deictic *thg- (~ *tha-), *ta *tü *t *t 
particle *phy- (~ *tho-), 

* thy (~ * the.) 
Deictic *$a- (~ *Sa-) *s gh 
particle 
Anaphoric *si- (~ *se-) *Sa *sE 
stem 
Anaphoric *na-, *ni- *nE (dual) 
stem 
Deictic *tiliq- *éE 
particle 
Relative *kwhi- (~ *kwhe-) 
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A B C D E 
Interrogative | *k”ha- (~ *kwha-) *ko *Ko *k *k 
Interrogative *Pay-, *?ya- *ja *ya *j 
-relative 
Interrogative *mi- *mi *mi *m 
Relative *ma- 
Interrogative *na- *na *n 
-relative 
Indefinite *ma-, *mi-, *mu- *mu 
Indefinite *dyi- (~ *dve-) 

17.8. NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 


17.8.1. INTRODUCTION 
The overall structure of nominals (nouns and *adjectives") was as follows: 


Root (+ derivational suffix) + terminal vowel (*a, *i, *u) 
(+ relational marker) (+ number marker) 


A stem could consist of the unextended root (*CVC-) or the root extended by a 
single derivational suffix (*“CVC+C-). As noted above, it is necessary to recognize 
two distinct periods of development in Proto-Nostratic. In the earliest phase of 
development, the relational markers listed below were free relational morphemes 
(postpositional particles). In later Proto-Nostratic, however, at least two of them 
were well on their way to becoming bound relational morphemes (case suffixes). 

As just stated, only the following two bound relational markers (case suffixes) 
can be confidently reconstructed for the latest period of Proto-Nostratic: (a) direct 
object *-ma, *-na and (b) genitive *-nu. Other case relationships were expressed by 
postpositions (see below for a list), some of which developed into bound case 
morphemes in the individual daughter languages. This is confirmed by Dravidian, 
where only the accusative (*-ay, *-Vn), dative (*-kk-/*-k-), and genitive (*-a, *-in 
[< *-i + *-nu]) can be confidently reconstructed for the Dravidian parent language 
(cf. Krishnamurti 2003:227; Steever 1998a:20 [Steever adds nominative *-(]). 
Other case forms developed in the Dravidian daughter languages (for discussion, cf. 
Krishnamurti 2003:227—243). Likewise, only the following two grammatical cases 
can be reconstructed for Proto-Uralic (cf. Abondolo 1998a:18; Raun 1988:558— 
559): (a) accusative *-m, which probably was used to mark the definite direct object 
of finite verbs, and (b) a subordinate suffix *-n, which functioned as a genitive/ 
nominalizer with nouns and as an adverb formant with verbs. Abondolo (1998a:18) 
further points out that there were also at least three local cases in Proto-Uralic: (a) 
locative *-nA, (b) separative *-t4 ~ *-t/, and (c) and perhaps the latives *-k (and/or 
*-j) and *-t" (traditional *-c) (and/or *-n [traditional *-7]). Sinor (1988:714—725) 
devotes considerable attention to the question of common case markers between 
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Uralic and Altaic. He, too, posits a Proto-Uralic accusative in *-m and a genitive in 
*-n. For the former, he notes that nothing comparable can be posited for Proto- 
Turkic or Proto-Mongolian, but he does reconstruct a Proto- Tungus accusative *-m, 
which is in agreement with what is found in Uralic. The clearest parallels for the 
latter are to be found in the Proto-Mongolian genitive *-n (cf. Poppe 1955:187— 
194) and in the Proto-Turkic genitive *-n (cf. Róna-Tas 1998:73). Poppe (1955: 
187—194) mentions that the genitive and accusative have converged in some 
Mongolian languages. This seems to indicate that Proto-Mongolian may have 
preserved the *-n variant accusative form as opposed to the *-m variant found in 
Uralic and Tungus. Sinor (1988:715— 725) also discusses the Uralic and Altaic 
parallels between various local cases. Finally, it is worth mentioning here that, 
within Afrasian, Zaborski (1990:628) tentatively reconstructs the following case 
morphemes for Proto-Omotic: (a) nominative *-i, (b) genitive-instrumental- 
directional *-kV, (c) dative *-s, (d) dative-comitative *-rV, (e) accusative *-a and 
*-nV, (f) instrumental-locative-directional-dative *-nV, and (g) ablative *-pV. 
Zaborski (1990:618) notes that some of these case forms may go back to earlier 
postpositions. Parallels with Cushitic show that at least some of these case forms go 
back to Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1988:61) notes that the following cases can be 
established for Proto-Afrasian with reasonable certainty: (a) *-Vs, *-sV locative- 
terminative; (b) *-dV, *-Vd comitative, dative; (c) *-kV ablative and comparative; 
(d) *-Vm locative-adverbialis; (e) *-/ directive; and (f) *-p (also *-f) ablative (in 
Omotic — conjunction, demonstrative pronoun in other languages). The ultimate 
Nostratic origin of several of the case forms posited by Zaborski for Proto-Omotic 
and by Diakonoff for Proto-Afrasian is completely transparent. 

In Proto-Nostratic, adjectives did not exist as a separate grammatical category. 
They were differentiated from nouns mainly by syntactical means — a noun placed 
before another noun functioned as an attribute to the latter. Moreover, they did not 
agree with the head noun in number or gender. Caldwell (1913:308—318) 
describes similar patterning for Dravidian: “...adjectives have neither number, 
gender, nor case, but are mere nouns of relation or quality, which are prefixed 
without alternation to substantive nouns". Krishnamurti (2003:389) points out, 
however, that not all Dravidian adjectives are of the derived types described by 
Caldwell. Krishnamurti considers adjectives to form a separate part of speech in 
Dravidian, as does Zvelebil (1977:59—69 and 1990:27—28), though Zvelebil 
mentions the fact that primary, underived adjective stems are statistically very rare 
in the Dravidian daughter languages. According to Steever (1998a:19): “The 
reconstruction of further parts of speech such as adjectives and adverbs to the proto- 
language is controversial. While some scholars have projected the category of 
adjectives to Proto-Dravidian, many of the candidates for adjectival status appear to 
be defective nouns or verbs. Although the scholarly literature speaks of certain 
forms as having adjectival function, viz., modifying a nominal, conclusive evidence 
that those forms constitute a formally distinct class is largely lacking. Further, none 
of the putative adjectives in Dravidian exhibits a comparative or superlative degree. 
These degrees are expressed instead by syntactic means..." (see also Andronov 
2003:180 and 300). As for Elamite, Khacikjan (1998:17) notes: “There was no 
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special class of adjectives in Elamite. The mechanism of forming adjectives was the 
same as that used to express attributive relationships.” According to Diakonoff 
(1988:57), adjectives did not form a separate grammatical category in Proto- 
Afrasian, and this appears to have been the situation in Proto-Berber (cf. Kossmann 
2012:34) and probably Proto-Cushitic (cf. Mous 2012:359) as well. Likewise in 
Proto-Uralic (cf. Abondolo 1998a:18): “Nouns were probably not morphologically 
distinct from adjectives in proto-Uralic, although the distribution of the comparative 
suffix *=mpV suggests that an adjective category may have been developing before 
the breakup of Finno-Ugric”. In later Proto-Indo-European, on the other hand, 
adjectives formed a distinct grammatical category, and they agreed with the head 
noun in number and gender (for details and examples, cf. Szemerényi 1996:192— 
202; Beekes 1995:196—200 and 2011:219—223; Fortson 2010:134—136; Meillet 
1964:408—409; Meier-Briigger 2003:218—223). Adjectives also form a separate 
part of speech in the Kartvelian languages. In Turkic, adjectives are not usually 
clearly distinguished from nouns morphologically. However, several suffixes are 
used primarily to form adjectives. In Modern Mongolian, there is no difference 
between adjectives and nouns. A noun placed before another noun functions as an 
attribute to the latter (cf. Grenbech—Krueger 1993:18). In Gilyak / Nivkh, 
adjectives do not exist as a distinct word-class, the semantic function of adjectives 
being performed by qualitative verbs (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:16). 


17.8.2. RELATIONAL MARKERS 


Direct object: *-ma 

Direct object: *-na 

Possessive: *-nu ‘belonging to’ 

Possessive: *-/V ‘belonging to’ 

Dative: *-na ‘to, for’ 

Directive: *-k’a ‘direction to or towards, motion to or towards’ 
Directive(-locative): *-ri ‘direction to or towards, motion to or towards’ (?) 
Locative: *-ni ‘the place in, on, or at which something exists or occurs’ 
Locative, instrumental-comitative: *-ma ‘in, from, with’ 

Locative: *-bi ‘in addition to, together with’ 

Locative: *-i ‘near to, near by’ (?) 

Comitative-locative: *-da ‘together with’ 

Oblique: *-/^a 


The following table correlates the reconstructions for the Proto-Nostratic relational 
markers proposed in this book (A) with those proposed by Illič-Svityč (B), 
Dolgopolsky (C), Greenberg (D), and Kortlandt (E): 


A B C D E 
Direct object *-ma | *-ma *-mA *-m *-m 
Direct object *-na 
Possessive *-nu *-n *-nu *-n *-n 
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Possessive *1V *-[ 
Dative *-ng *nV 
Directive *_khq | *-ka *_KV *_ka *_ka 
[7 *-kV ?] Dative Dative 
Directive(-locative) *-ri *-ru *-py 
Locative *-ni *-ng *-n *-ny 
Locative, instr.-comit. *_ma *-m 
Locative *-bi *_bh- 
Locative *-i *-j 
Comitative-locative *-da *-da | *-d[E]H,a *-ta *-du, *-da 
Loc. Locative (Altaic) 
Oblique * tha | *-ta *-fg *- 
Instr. Ablative Ablative 


Dual: *&"i(-nV) 


Plural: *-třa 
Plural: *-ri 

Plural: *-K^u 
Plural: *-s¥a 


17.8.3. 


Plural/collective: *-/a 


Plural: *-nV 


DUAL AND PLURAL MARKERS 


The following table correlates the reconstructions for the Proto-Nostratic dual and 
plural markers proposed in this book (A) with proposed by Illi¢-Svityé (B), 
Dolgopolsky (C), Greenberg (D), and Kortlandt (E): 


A B C D E 
Dual *Khi(-ny) *-aV *kifn] *-Ki 
Plural hg *- *4y *- *- 
Plural * rj *-r[i] *-pj 
Plural * kh *-kU *- ku 
Plural *_svq *-g 
Plural/collective *-la *-[A *-[A *-[ 
Plural *-nV *-nA *-n[à] *-n 
17.8.4. DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES 
Nominalizer: *-r- 
Nominalizer: *-m- 
Nominalizer: *-y- 
Nominalizer: *-/^- 
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Nominalizer: *-n- 
Nominalizer: *-/- 

Nominalizer: *-&^- 
Nominalizer: *-k’- 


Note: No doubt, there were additional derivational suffixes in Proto-Nostratic. 
Indeed, it appears that any consonant could serve as a derivational suffix. 
Ehret (1995:15—54) lists and discusses a great variety of nominal and verbal 
extensions in Afrasian, while Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:173—220) 
do the same for Altaic (see Chapter 18 for details). For a comprehensive, 
though dated, treatment of Indo-European derivational morphology, cf. 
Brugmann—Delbriick 1897—1916, vol. II/1, and Brugmann 1904:281— 
354, and for Uralic, cf. Collinder 1960:255—281 and Décsy 1990:58—66. 


17.8.5. NOUN MORPHOLOGY IN THE DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


In an important study, Leonid Kulikov (2009) discusses the various ways in which 
new cases can arise; specifically, he lists five main mechanisms (2009:439): 


New cases may arise (1) by adding adverbs, postpositions, and (rarely) 
prepositions (see section 28.1.1); (ii) by adding existing case markers to other 
case forms, which results in ‘multilayer’ case marking (see 28.1.2); (iii) from 
demonstrative pronouns or articles (see 28.1.4). New case forms may also go 
back to (iv) denominal adjectives and adverbials incorporated into the case 
paradigm (see 28.1.3). An important mechanism of the rise of new case(s) is 
(v) splitting of one case into two by borrowing of a new case marker from a 
different declension type (see 28.1.5). 


These were the very mechanisms that were at work in the development of the case 
systems found in the various Nostratic daughter languages. Here, we may cite the 
paper entitled *Indo-European Nominal Inflection in Nostratic Perspective" (2014) 
by Václav BlaZek, in which he shows that the same mechanisms were at work in the 
prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European case system (2014:35): 


Aharon Dolgopolsky (2005: 35) used to wonder if the original grammatical 
structure of Nostratic was synthetic or analytic. The present analysis of the 
Indo-European nominal inflection in Nostratic context confirms his preference 
of the analytic structure, with regard to the fact that most of the Indo-European 
case endings are derivable from various deictic or adverbial particles, some on 
the Indo-European level (usually with Nostratic roots), e.g. loc. sg. in *-en- 
(Skt. udán) vs. *H en- “in”, others on the Nostratic level at least, e.g. loc. pl. in 
*-su vs. Kartvelian *šuwa- “in the middle" or Central Cushitic *52w- "heart" 
(Dolgopolsky 2005: 17—19). 


As far back as 1958, Winfred P. Lehmann had proposed a similar model regarding 
the early development of the Proto-Indo-European case system. 
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Janhunen (1982:30) reconstructs the following case endings for Proto-Uralic 
(cf. also Austerlitz 1968:1378—1379; Collinder 1960:282—297 and 1965:54—57; 
Hajdú 1972:41; Abondolo 1998a:18; Décsy 1990:68—72; Raun 1988:558—560; 
Cavoto 1998:26; Aikio to appear, p. 25; Marcantonio 2002:206; John C. Kerns [in 
Bomhard—Kerns] 1994:172—173, §3.5.3): 


Singular Plural 
Grammatical | Absolutive (Nominative) *_Q *-f 
Cases Genitive *-n E 
Accusative *-m J 
Local Cases Locative *-nd/-nàá 
Ablative *-f2 
Dative (?) *-ka, *-n 


According to Abondolo (1998a:18), there were at least two grammatical cases in 
Proto-Uralic: an accusative *-m and a subordinate suffix *-n, which functioned as a 
genitive/pronominalizer. There were at least three local cases: a locative *-nA, a 
separative */4 ~ *tI, and perhaps the latives *-k (and/or *-7) and *-t (and/or *n»). 
See Nichols 1973 for a discussion of suffix ordering in Proto-Uralic. 

In an important study in which he argues forcefully and persuasively for a 
genetic relationship between Uralic and Yukaghir, Merlijn De Smit (2017, 82.8 and 
85) tentatively reconstructs the following case endings for Proto-Uralo-Yukaghir — 
he does not reconstruct plural endings: 


Singular Plural 
Nominative *-0 (?) 
Genitive *-n 
Locative 1 (“Proximal”) *-me 
Locative 2 (“Distal”) *-na 
Ablative *-ta 
Lative *-ka 


At this point, it is interesting to compare the case endings (properly, tightly bound 
postpositions) reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian by Zvelebil (1977:33) (see also 
Krishnamurti 2003 :217—243; Steever 1998a:20—21; Caldwell 1913:252—308 — 
Caldwell also notes parallels with Uralic): 


Nominative *-@ and, possibly, *-m/*-n with non-personal substantives 
Accusative *-(V)n 

Genitive *-in (adnominal); *-atu (pronominal); *-d (possessive) 
Dative *-(k)ku 

Instrumental *-an/*al 
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Ablative *-in (?) 

Locative *-u[; *-in/*-il (2); *-kan 
Sociative *-Ofu or *-(t)-otu < *torV (?) 
(Comitative) 


This system can be derived from an earlier, simpler system, as is shown by 
comparison with Elamite (cf. McAlpin 1981:108—112). Clearly, several of the 
endings must have had a common origin (such as the genitive ending *-in, the 
ablative *-in, and the locative *-in[/*-i]]). McAlpin (1981:111) reconstructs the 
following case endings for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian: 


Nominative *.-( 
Accusative *-(V)n 
Adessive/ *-okko 
Purposive (Dative) (?) 
Genitives: 

]. Possessive *-g 

2. Adnominal *-in 

3. Oblique/Locative | *-ta 


McAlpin (1981:109) notes: 


The so-called cases in both Elamite and Dravidian are merely tightly bound 
postpositions with no immediately available lexical source. 


According to Ramstedt (1952—1957.1:25—27), Greenberg (2000:133—135), and 
Poppe (1955:187—191), a genitive in *-n also existed in Proto-Altaic. This ending 
is still found in several Mongolian and Turkic languages, though the Turkic forms 
vary between -n and -y. However, Sinor (1988:715) cautions that it is premature to 
assume a Common Altaic genitive in *-n, though “... there can be little or no doubt 
concerning the identity of the -n genitive suffix actually attested in some Uralic, 
Turkic, Mongol, and Tunguz languages.” 

To fill out the picture, let us look at the case endings traditionally reconstructed 
for Late Proto-Indo-European, that is, for the stage of development immediately 
prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. 
Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.II:45—94; Beekes 2011:185—217; 
Brugmann 1904:373—399; Clackson 2007:92—100; Fortson 2010:113—139; Fulk 
2018:141—180; Hirt 1921—1927.3:33—81; Lundquist—Yates 2018:2083; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:195—199; Meillet 1964:292—300; Schmalstieg 1980:46—87; Sihler 
1995:248—256; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:180—220; Shields 1982; Szemerényi 1996: 
157—192; Watkins 1998:65—66) (the following table is a composite from multiple 
sources and aims to be as comprehensive as possible; some of the reconstructions 
are more certain than others): 
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Case Singular Plural Dual 

Nominative *-s, *-Ø *-es 

Vocative *. *-es \ *-H(e) 
Accusative *-m/*-m *-ms/-ms or *-ns/-ns 

Genitive *-es/*-os/*-s | *-om/*-om *-ows (?), *-oH,s (?) 
Ablative *_es/*_os/*-s; | *-bh6)os, *-mos *-bhyg (2), *-mo (?) 


* ehf[* oth (< 
*_e/o-H,(e)th) 


Dative * ey *-bh(y)os, *-mos *-bhyg (7), *-mo (?) 
Locative *.j *-() *-su/-si *-ow (?) 
Instrumental *-(e)H, * phis, *-mis *-bhyg (7), *-mo (?) 


Missing from this table is the thematic nominative-accusative neuter singular 
ending *-m — this form is to be derived from the accusative singular ending. The 
*-b^- and *-m- endings found in several of the concrete cases are usually considered 
to be late additions, and some have even questioned whether or not they should 
even be posited for the Indo-European parent language. They are not found in 
Hittite. No doubt, these endings were originally adverbs that were gradually 
incorporated into the case system, with some daughter languages choosing *-b^- 
and others choosing *-m-. They should not be reconstructed as case endings at the 
Proto-Indo-European level. In like manner, the genitive plural probably arose from 
the accusative singular, while the genitive singular and nominative singular endings 
in *-s must have had a common origin — these endings later spread from the 
genitive singular to the ablative singular. The dual was a late addition, while the 
plural originally had a reduced set of endings compared to what was found in the 
singular — this is the picture that emerges when the Hittite and other Anatolian data 
are brought into consideration. We may note here that the Proto-Uralic ablative 
ending *-ta and the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian oblique/locative ending *-ta are most 
likely related to the Anatolian instrumental singular endings within Indo-European: 
Hittite -it, -et, (rare) -ta; Palaic -az; Luwian -ati; Lycian -adi, -edi; Lydian -ad. 

In his book /ndo-European Prehistory, John C. Kerns (1985:109—111) devotes 
considerable attention to describing an oblique-n marker, which he claims is a 
major component in Indo-European heteroclitic stems, and he elaborates upon his 
ideas in his treatment of Nostratic declension in Bomhard—Kerns (1994:173—179, 
§3.5.3.1). He notes that this oblique-n is the source of the -n found in the genitive, 
ablative, and instrumental case endings in Dravidian — it is also found in the 
genitive, dative-lative (palatalized before a front vowel), and locative case endings 
in Uralic. Kerns even finds traces of this oblique-7 in Eskimo and Japanese. Thus, 
this is a widespread and ancient feature. Greenberg (2000:130) also discusses this 
ending (see also Cavoto 1998:26): 


There is an -n genitive in Eurasiatic that frequently serves as a marker of the 
oblique case along with more specific indicators of location, instrument, etc. 
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When this occurs it invariably precedes the specific indicator. In certain cases it 
has also spread to the nominative. 


17.9. VERBAL MORPHOLOGY 
17.9.1. INTRODUCTION 


In Proto-Nostratic, verbs fell into two types of construction: (1) active and (2) 
stative. In active constructions, which usually involved transitive verbs, the 
grammatical subject of the verb represented the agent performing the action, and the 
direct object represented the patient, or recipient, of the action (cf. Trask 1993:5). 
Stative constructions, on the other hand, expressed a state of affairs, rather than an 
event (cf. Trask 1993:259). Verbs expressed aspectual contrasts rather than 
temporal contrasts. Tense relates the time of the situation referred to to some other 
time, usually to the moment of speaking (cf. Comrie 1976:1—2), while aspect 
marks the duration or type of temporal activity denoted by the verb (cf. Crystal 
1992:29; Comrie 1976:3). Proto-Nostratic had two aspects: (a) perfective (past) and 
(b) imperfective (non-past). Here, we may note that Diakonoff (1988:85) posits two 
aspects for the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian: (a) punctive (instantaneous) and (b) 
durative (protracted, or continuous). He assumes that these later developed into 
perfective and imperfective aspects and then, eventually, in the individual Afrasian 
daughter languages, into past and present-future tenses. He does not posit tenses for 
the Afrasian parent language. Proto-Nostratic had, at the very least, the following 
moods: (a) indicative; (b) imperative; (c) conditional; (d) inchoative; (e) hortatory- 
precative; and (f) prohibitive. In addition to a causative marker *-sV, there may also 
have been other valency-changing markers. 
The overall structure of verbs was as follows: 


Root + formative vowel (*a, *i, *u) (+ derivational suffix) 
(+ mood marker) (+ person marker) (+ number marker) 


A stem could consist of the unextended root or the root extended by a single 
derivational suffix (preceded, as indicated above, by a formative vowel). The 
position of the number marker seems to have been flexible — it could also be 
placed before the person marker. Gender was not marked. There were no prefixes in 
Proto-Nostratic. We may note here that Krishnamurti (2003:279 and 312) posits the 
following structure for verbs in Proto-Dravidian: 


Stem + tense-mood + (gender-)number-person marker 
Paper (1955:44) analyzes the Royal Achaemenid Elamite verb structure as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
Verb base + stem vowel + tempus + person + mode 
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Stative verbs were indifferent to number and, therefore, had no plural forms. They 
also had a special set of person markers different from those of active verbs: 


Active Stative 
Person Singular Plural Singular only 
1 *-mi *-ma (inclusive) (+ plural marker) *_kha 
*-na *-na (exclusive) (* plural marker) *-ha 
2 *-phj *_¢hj (+ plural marker) *-phj 
*-si 
*-ni 
3 *-Sa (~ *-32) *-Sa (~ *-Sa) (+ plural marker) *- 
*-na, *-ni *-na, *-ni (* plural marker) 


Morphologically, verbs could be either finite or non-finite. Finite forms could be 
marked for aspect, mood, person, and number, but not for gender or tense. Non- 
finite forms exhibited nominal inflection. In unmarked word order, the verb 
occupied the end position of a clause (see above, §17.6. Rules of Proto-Nostratic 
Syntax). 


17.9.2. NON-FINITE VERB FORMS 


The following non-finite verb forms are widespread enough in the Nostratic 
daughter languages to guarantee their common origin, and, consequently, they are 
listed separately here. However, at the Proto-Nostratic level, they were indistin- 
guishable from the nominalizing suffixes listed above. 


Participle: *-n- 
Participle: *-/^- 
Gerundive-participle: *-/- 


The following table correlates the reconstructions for the Proto-Nostratic non-finite 
verb forms proposed in this book (A) with those proposed by Illié-Svityé (B), 
Dolgopolsky (C), Greenberg (D), and Kortlandt (E): 


A B C D E 
Participle *-n- *ny *n *n 
Participle *- ph. *y *t *t 
Gerundive-participle *-[- *[ *] 


Note: Greenberg (2000:182—186, no. 44) also posits a participle in *-nt- for Proto- 
Eurasiatic on the basis of reflexes found in Indo-European, Finno-Ugrian, 


and Gilyak / Nivkh. However, this is best seen as a compound suffix: *-n- + 
xph, 
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17.9.3. FINITE VERB FORMS: MOOD MARKERS 


Indicative: unmarked 

Imperative: *-K^a, *-khi, *-k'u; *-a, *-i, *-u (< *-Pa, *-Pi, *-Pu) 
Conditional: *-ba 

Hortatory-precative: *-/i 

Inchoative: *-na 


Note: The bare stem could also serve as imperative, in which case the vowels *-a, 
*-j. or *-u were added to the stem. These were different than the formative 
vowels (aspect markers) previously discussed. Ultimately, they may go back 
to the deictic particles (A) *2a- (~ *?a-) (distant), (B) *2i- (~ *2e-) 
(proximate), and (C) *2u- (~ *?o-) (intermediate). 


The following table correlates the reconstructions for the Proto-Nostratic mood 
markers proposed in this book (A) with those proposed by Illi¢-Svityé (B), 
Dolgopolsky (C), Greenberg (D), and Kortlandt (E): 


A B C D E 
Imperative * ha, *-khi, hy *kV —*oV | *ka 
Conditional *-ba *p 
Hortatory-precative *-[i *l 
Inchoative *-na 


17.9.4. FINITE VERB FORMS: OTHERS 
Causative: *-sV 
The following table correlates the reconstruction for the Proto-Nostratic causative 


marker proposed in this book (A) with that proposed by Illič-Svityč (B), 
Dolgopolsky (C), Greenberg (D), and Kortlandt (E): 


A B C D E 
Causative *s V *s 


17.9.5. VERB MORPHOLOGY IN THE DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


Comparison of the various Nostratic daughter languages reveals many striking 
similarities in verb morphology. This comparison, for example, allows us to 
ascertain the ultimate origin of the athematic verb endings in Proto-Indo-European: 
they can be nothing other than possessive suffixes similar to what are found in 
Proto-Uralic and Proto-Altaic. Ultimately, these possessive suffixes had a 
pronominal origin. The earliest forms of the athematic endings in Proto-Indo- 
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European may have been as follows (cf. Bomhard 1988; see also Villar 1991:244— 
252; for details, cf. Chapters 19 and 20 of this book): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-m *-me 
p * d *_the 
3 *-s, *-Ø *-en 


This earlier system may be partially preserved in Tocharian A, where the athematic 
endings are as follows: 


Person Singular Plural 
1 -(à)m -más 
2 -(à)t -C 
3 -(ä)ş -(i)ñc 


Note: There are phonological problems with the 3rd singular ending -(ä)ş in 
Tocharian — had this been inherited directly from Proto-Indo-European *-si, 
we would expect -(d)s, not -(d)s. The best explanation is that of Pedersen, 
who derived this ending from an enclitic *se-. 


Traces of the earlier system are also found in the Anatolian languages. Note, for 
example, the Hittite 2nd singular active preterite ending -ta. 

Now compare the following system of personal endings, which are assumed to 
have existed in Proto-Uralic (cf. Hajdú 1972:40 and 43—45; Cavoto 1998:127; 
Collinder 1965:134—135; Décsy 1990:66— 68; Sinor 1988:725): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-me *-me (* Plural) 
2 *-te *-te (+ Plural) 
3 *-se *-se (+ Plural) 


Traces of these endings are found in the Altaic languages as well. Sinor (1988:725) 
reconstructs the following possessive suffixes for Proto-Turkic and Proto-Tungus: 


Proto-Turkic: 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-m *-m (+ Plural) 
2 *-n *-y (+ Plural) 
3 *s * g 
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Proto-Tungus: 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-m *-m (+ Plural) (excl.) 
2 *-f *-f 
3 *-n *-f 


It may be noted here that Common Mongolian did not have special verbal endings 
to indicate person or number. However, at a later date, personal pronouns were 
added enclitically to the verbal forms (cf. Poppe 1955:251). 

In an unpublished paper entitled *Cross-Bering Comparisons", Stefan Georg 
lists the following possessor suffixes in “Uralo-Eskimo”, Samoyed, and Eskimo- 
Aleut (see also Seefloth 2000): 


Uralo-Eskimo Samoyed Eskimo-Aleut 
Singular | Plural Singular | Plural Singular | Plural 
lsg -m -t-m -mə -t-ma -m-(ka) -t-m-(ka) 
2sg -t -t-t -ta -t-ta -n/t -tə-n/t 
3sg -sa -i-sa -sa -i-sa -sa -i-sa 
Ipl -ma-t -n/t-ma-t | -ma-t -t/n-ma-t | -ma-t (= sg.) 
2pl -ta-t -t-ma-t -ta-t -t-ta-t -ta-t (= sg.) 
3pl -sa-t -i-sa-t -i-to-n -to-n -sa-t -i-sa-t 


The personal endings survive in Elamite as well, especially in the 2nd and 3rd 
persons (by the way, the Elamite 1st singular ending, -A, is, of course, related to the 
Ist singular perfect ending *-a,e of traditional Proto-Indo-European, which is 
found, for example, in Luwian in the Ist singular preterite ending -ha, in Hittite in 
the Ist singular ending -hi, and in Greek in the Ist singular perfect ending -a; this 
ending may also be related to the Proto-Kartvelian Ist person personal prefix of the 
subject series, *xw- [Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:85 reconstruct *w- here, 
however], as suggested by Ivanov and Palmaitis) — compare, for example, the 
conjugation of hutta- ‘to do, to make’ from Middle Elamite (cf. Reiner 1969:76; 
Grillot-Susini 1987:33): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 hutta-h hutta-hu (< -h+h) 
2 hutta-t hutta-ht (< -h+?) 
3 hutta-s hutta-hs (< -h+8) 
Traces of the 2nd singular ending are also found in Dravidian — McAlpin 


(1981:120) reconstructs Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 2nd person ending *-ti (> Proto- 
Elamite *-ta, Proto-Dravidian *-ti). This is a significant archaism, since it bears no 
apparent resemblance to the common Elamo-Dravidian 2nd person personal 
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pronoun stem, which McAlpin (1981:114—115) reconstructs as *ni and which may 
be an innovation (cf. Dolgopolsky 1984:87—88 and 100; Dolgopolsky posits 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *niin, which he derives from *fiin through assimilation), 
though Greenberg (2000:76—77) discusses the possibility that there may have been 
a second person pronoun stem *nV in Eurasiatic. 

Traces of these endings are also found within Afrasian in Highland East 
Cushitic, where the suffixes of the simple perfect in Gedeo / Darasa, Hadiyya, 
Kambata, and Sidamo are as follows (cf. Hudson 1976:263—264): 


Person Gedeo / Darasa Hadiyya Kambata Sidamo 
1 sg. -enne -ummo -oommi -ummo 
2 sg. -tette -titto -toonti -itto 
3 sg. m. -e -ukko -o(?i) -í 
3 sg. f. -te -to?o -too(?i) -tú 
3 sg. pol. = -aakko?o -semma(?i) -ní 
I pl. -nenne -nummo -moommi -nummo 
2 pl. -tine -takko?o -teenta(?i) -tiní 
3 pl. -ne -to?o -too(?i) -tú 


While the suffixes of the present perfect in Hadiyya, Kambata, and Sidamo are as 


follows (cf. Hudson 1976:264—265): 


Person Hadiyya Kambata Sidamo 
1 sg. -aammo -eemmi -oommo 
2 sg. -taatto -tenti -otto 
3 sg. m. -aakko -ee?i -inó 
3 sg. f. -ta?okko -tee?i -tinó 
3 sg. pol. -aakka?okko -eemma(?i) -noonni 
1 pl. -naammo -neemmi -noommo 
2 pl. -takka?okko -teenta -tinonni 
3 pl. -ta?okko -tee?i -tinó 
The suffixes of the imperfect are as follows (cf. Hudson 1976:265): 
Person Gedeo / Darasa Hadiyya Kambata Sidamo 
1 sg. -anno -oommo -aammi -eemmo 
2 sg. -tatto -tootto -taanti -atto 
3 sg. m. -aani -ookko -ano -anno 
3 sg. f. -taani -tamo -taa?i -tanno 
3 sg. pol. — -aakkamo -eenno -nanni 
1 pl. -nanno -noommo -naammi -neemmo 
2 pl. -tinaa -takkamo -teenanta -tinanni 
3 pl. -naani -tamo -taa?i -tanno 
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The suffixes of the subordinate conjugation in Kambata and Sidamo are as follows 
(cf. Hudson 1976:270): 


Person Kambata Sidamo 
1 sg. -a -a 
2 sg. -ta -ta 
3 sg. m. -a -a 
3 sg. f. -ta -ta 
3 sg. pol. -eena -na 
1 pl. -na -na 
2 pl. -teena -tina 
3 pl. -ta -ta 


According to Ehret (1980:65), in Southern Cushitic, “[t]he basic person marking 
was constructed of the verb stem plus suffixes of the two shapes -V and -VCV, as 
the following comparison of West Rift and Dahalo conjugations indicates”: 


Person Proto-SC Burunge Iraqw Dahalo 
1 sg. *-o -Ø -Ø -0 
2 sg. *-ito -id underlying *-it -Vto 

3sg. m. *-j -i underlying *-i -i 

3 sg. f. *-ito -id *-t -Vto 
1 pl. *-anu -an -an -Vnu 
2 pl. *-ite -idey underlying *-ta -Vte 
3 pl. *-eye and *-iye -ey, -i underlying *-iya, also -ir -ee 


Finally, Bender (2000:202) lists the following verbal affixes in the ta/ne (TN) 
branch of Omotic: 


Person NWO SEO | C MO Y K TN 
1 sg. *n; a ti) | e? | *n~t an; ut *n; *e — 
2 sg. * a ni) | a? *q u/en attá; *i(n) — 
3 sg. ži (es | e? | *e~i é; na *é *e 

3 sg. f. *u; a is — a *a *a 
1 pl. *n; i uni i? *ni ni *o/u(n) | *uni 
2 pl. *ettii | ten | i? *fj end eti *ot; *no | *eti 
3 pl. *onta;i | usi i? *j end | sonte | *et;*no | *on- 
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Abbreviations: NWO = Northwest Ometo; SEO = Southeast Ometo; C’ = 
C’ara; MO = Macro-Ometo; G = Bench / Gimira; Y = Yemsa / Janjero; K = 
Kefoid; TN = ta/ne branch of Omotic. 


The 1st person possessive suffix in *-m was thus common to Indo-European, part of 
Afrasian (Highland East Cushitic), Uralic, and, within Altaic, Turkic and Tungus, 
while the 2nd person in *-t was common to Indo-European, Uralic, Tungus, Elamo- 
Dravidian, and Afrasian, and the 3rd person in *-s was common to Indo-European, 
Uralic, Turkic, Elamite, and Kartvelian (cf. Old Georgian c 'er-s ‘writes’). The 3rd 
singular possessive suffix was *-n in Proto-Tungus, and this mirrors what is found 
in the 3rd plural in Indo-European and Kartvelian (cf. Old Georgian 3rd plural 
suffix -en in, for example, c 'er-en ‘they write’, Mingrelian 3rd plural suffix -an, -a, 
-n, Laz 3rd plural suffix —an, -n), in Berber (cf. Kossmann 2012:44—47) and Beja / 
Bedawye (cf. Appleyard 2007a:467), and partially in the 3rd singular and plural 
suffixes and Highland East Cushitic, with traces in Omotic (see above) and perhaps 
Semitic (R. Stempel [1999:105— 106] takes the 3rd plural froms in *-n(a) to be late 
formations taken over from the 2nd plural, while Moscati [1964:140] suggests that 
they are due to analogy with certain personal pronouns) — there is also a parallel 
here in Sumerian (see Chapter 15). As noted by Fortescue (1998:99), it is also 
found in Chukchi-Kamchatkan: 


Although, as we have seen, C[hukchi-]K[amchatkan] does not have personal 
possessor affixes of the E[skimo-]A [leut] type, it seems that there are traces of 
a 3rd person possessor marker remaining, of the same type found in Yukaghir 
before case endings (to be discussed in 5.1.2). Thus the 3rd person marker -(o)n 
is frozen into position following the stem in the ‘Class 2’ noun declension for 
definite, individualized persons (in Chukchi mainly proper names, elder kin- 
ship terms and some other animates, including nicknames for domestic reindeer 
and names of animals in myths). 


Within Indo-European, the 2nd singular ending *-/4 is preserved in Hittite and 
Tocharian. This was later replaced by what had been the 3rd singular, namely, *-s. 
In his 1962 book entitled Indo-European Origins of the Celtic Verb. I: The Sigmatic 
Aorist, Calvert Watkins discusses the extensive evidence from the Indo-European 
daughter languages for an original 3rd singular ending in *-s. It was Watkins who 
also showed that the 3rd singular indicative was originally characterized by the 
fundamental ending zero. The *-n- found in the 3rd plural was a relic of the 3rd 
person ending found in Tungus, Kartvelian, and Sumerian. The development of the 
3rd singular ending *-/^ was a later change, though this still occurred fairly early 
since it is found in Hittite and the other Anatolian daughter languages — this *-/^ 
was added to the 3rd plural ending *-n- at the same time, yielding the new ending 
*-nf^-, This *-/^ probably had the same origin as the 3rd singular possessive suffix 
*-t found in Ugric and some of the Samoyed languages on the one hand and in the 
Proto-Tungus 3rd plural possessive suffix *-t on the other (cf. Sinor 1988:727— 
728). It is also found in Berber (cf. Tuareg 3rd person pronominal affix: [m. sg.] -t, 
[f. sg.] -tat; [m. pl.] -tan, [f. pl.] -tanat). The most recent change must have been the 
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development of the so-called “primary” endings, which were built upon the so- 
called “secondary” endings by the addition of the deictic particle *-i meaning “here 
and now”, as shown by Kerns and Schwartz in their book on Indo-European verb 
morphology (1972:4). It may be mentioned that this deictic particle had a Nostratic 
origin, coming from a widely-represented proximate demonstrative stem meaning 
‘this one here’. 

Now, Proto-Uralic is assumed to have had two conjugational types (cf. Hajdú 
1972:43—44; Collinder 1960:308): (A) a determinative (objective) conjugation, 
which was characterized by the 3rd singular in *-s and which was used with 
transitive verbs, and (B) an indeterminative (subjective) conjugation, which was 
characterized by the 3rd singular in zero and which was used with intransitive 
verbs. The same two conjugational types existed in Proto-Indo-European, except 
that the contrast was between active and stative. Indeed, the active ~ stative contrast 
appears to be the more ancient in both Proto-Uralic and Proto-Indo-European. 

After all of the changes described above had taken place, the resulting Proto- 
Indo-European athematic endings were as follows (cf. Brugmann 1904:588—594; 
Beekes 1995:232—233; Burrow 1973:306—319; Szemerényi 1990:356—357 and 
1996:327; Fortson 2010:92—93; Clackson 2007:123—125; Shields 1992; Meillet 
1964:227—232; Watkins 1998:60; Meier-Brügger 2003:178; Sihler 1995:454; 
Adrados 1974.II:619—663; Ringe 2006:31): 


I. Primary II. Secondary 
Person Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 *-mi *-me *-m *-me 
2 *-si *_the *-g *_the 
3 * thy *_nthi * th * gh 


Note: The 1st person plural endings have different extensions in the various daughter 
languages: *-me-s(i), *-mo-s(i), *-me-n(i), *-mo-n(i). In these endings, the 
plural markers *-s and *-n have been added to *-me/*-mo. It may be noted 
that the plural marker *-n is also found in Tungus — in Evenki, Even, Solon, 
Negidal, for example, the 2nd plural possessive suffix is made up of the 2nd 
singular possessive suffix plus the plural marker *-7 (cf. Sinor 1988:727). 


In volume 1, Grammar, of his book Indo-European and Its Closest Relatives: The 
Eurasiatic Language Family, Greenberg (2000:67) discusses the evidence for a 
Eurasiatic first-person singular pronoun stem *k. He writes: 


Less widely distributed than m for the first-person singular is k. Wherever they 
both appear, the general contrast is m as ergative versus absolutive k, m as 
active versus middle or passive k, and m as active versus stative k. I am 
inclined to believe that this last contrast is the basic one from which the others 
developed. A contrast of this kind between m and k seems to be attested only in 
the first-person singular. 
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Over the past quarter century or so, several scholars have tried to show that Indo- 
European is to be reconstructed as an active language (for a brief discussion, cf. 
Schwink 1994:86—87 and 89—110; see also Lehmann 2002). Indeed, such an 
interpretation seems to clarify many problems in the early dialects. According to 
this interpretation, the so-called “perfect” of traditional Indo-European is seen as 
originally stative (cf. Lehmann 1993:218 and 2002:169—172; see Chapters 19 and 
20 for details). Comparison with other Nostratic languages allows us to confirm this 
view. 

The perfect reconstructed by the Neogrammarians for Proto-Indo-European 
was distinguished from the present and aorist by a unique set of personal endings in 
the indicative, namely, first person singular *-a,a (cf. Sanskrit véd-a ‘I know’, 
Greek oi6-a, Gothic wait), second person singular *-ta,a (cf. Sanskrit vét-tha ‘you 
know’, Greek oio-0a, and Gothic waist), third person singular *-e (cf. Greek oió-& 
*he/she knows', Sanskrit véd-a, and Gothic wait). Except for Armenian and Balto- 
Slavic, the perfect remained in all branches. It was least changed in Indo-Iranian, 
Celtic, and Germanic. In Greek, however, it was mixed up with a «-formation and, 
in Italic, with a whole series of non-perfect tense forms. According to Greenberg, 
the perfect of traditional comparative grammar was originally stative in Proto-Indo- 
European, and, as noted above, others have recently made similar assertions. Sihler 
(1995:564— 590) gives an excellent overview of the stative in Indo-European. 

Now, Greek has a unique formation, the so-called *k-perfect". However, this 
formation arose exclusively within prehistoric Greek. It is already found, to a 
limited extent, in Homer and in the earliest records of other dialects. In Homer, the 
formation is found in some 20 roots, all ending in a long vowel, and, in all of them, 
the «-stem is virtually limited to the singular stems which actually contain a long 
vowel. Later, the formation spread to other stems ending in a long vowel, then to 
stems ending in any vowel (including denominatives), and finally to stems ending 
in consonants, and to all persons and numbers. Thus, it is clear that we are dealing 
with developments specific to Greek itself. For a discussion of the Greek perfect, cf. 
Chantraine 1927; see also Kerns—Schwartz 1972:14. 

In Latin, we find first singular perfect forms feci ‘I did’ and iéci ‘I threw’. As 
in Greek, the -c- [k] is found in all persons (cf. third singular fecit), and, as in 
Greek, the -c- [k] has given rise to secondary formations (such as facio and iacio, 
for example). 

The -&- forms are also found in Tocharian, as in first singular preterite active 
tākā- ‘I was’, and, as in Greek and Latin, the -A- is found in all persons and has 
given rise to secondary formations. Van Windekens (1976—1982.1:495—496) goes 
so far as to posit Proto-Indo-European *dheq-, *dha,q- as the source of Tocharian 
tākā- ‘I was’. 

On the basis of the evidence from Greek, Latin, and Tocharian, we may assume 
that a “suffix” *-k- is to be reconstructed for late-stage Proto-Indo-European, that 
is, what I refer to as “Disintegrating Indo-European”. This “suffix” originally had a 
very limited distribution — it seems to have appeared only in the perfect singular of 
verbs that ended in a long vowel, when the long vowel originated from earlier short 
vowel plus laryngeal. All of the other formations found in Greek, Italic, and 
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Tocharian are secondary elaborations. But, we can go back even farther — we can 
speculate that the -k- originally characterized the first person exclusively, from 
which it spread to other persons. This suggestion is not new. Sturtevant (1942:87— 
88) suggested that *-k- developed in the first person singular when a root-final 
laryngeal was followed by the ending *-xe (that is, *-H,e [Kuryłowicz would write 
*-2,e]). Though a laryngeal explanation along these lines has not been generally 
accepted (cf. Messing 1947:202—203), the suggestion that the -k- was originally 
confined to the first person singular is still a viable hypothesis, especially in view of 
the evidence from other Nostratic languages. Thus, both in function and form, the 
first singular *-k- ending would belong with the Eurasiatic first person singular 
pronoun stem *k reconstructed by Greenberg. It should be noted that this 
explanation is different than that given by Greenberg, who compares the Proto- 
Indo-European first person perfect (stative) ending *-Ha with the *-k- endings 
found in the other Eurasiatic languages. On purely phonological grounds, I find 
Greenberg’s proposal less convincing than the alternative suggested here. 
Moreover, the first person perfect ending *-Ha has a exact match in Elamite (see 
above), which clearly shows that it was inherited from Proto-Nostratic and, thus, 
not related to the *-k- endings under discussion here. 


17.10. PROHIBITIVE/NEGATIVE PARTICLES AND INDECLINABLES 


The following negative/prohibitive particles and indeclinables can be reconstructed 
for Proto-Nostratic: 


Negative particles: *na, *ni, *nu 

Prohibitive particle: *ma(?) 

Negative particle: *?al- (~ *?al-) 

Negative particle: */i (~ */e) (?) 

Negative particle: *?e 

Post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle: *&"^g- (~ *kwha-) 
Particle: *&"^ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ 

Particle: *7iar?- ‘or; with, and; then, therefore’ 

Particle: *?in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni ‘in, into, towards, besides, moreover? 
Sentence particle: *wa (~ *wa) ‘and, also, but; like, as’ 
Coordinating conjunction: *?aw-, *?wa- (~ *?wa-) ‘or’ 


Note: The CVC- root structure patterning of some of these forms points to their 
ultimate nominal or verbal origin. For example, the negative particle *?al- (~ 
*?al-) must ultimately have been a negative verb stem meaning ‘to be not so- 
and-so’, as in its Dravidian derivatives, while *?in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni was 
originally a nominal stem meaning ‘place, location’ (cf. Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 45, *Pin[A] ‘place’ [(in descendant languages) — ‘in’]). 
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17.11. ILLIC-SVITYC’S VIEWS ON PROTO-NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY 


Illié-Svityé never published his views on Nostratic morphology during his lifetime. 
However, his notes were gathered together and published by Vladimir Dybo in 
2004 in the proceedings of the Pécs Centennial Conference, edited by Irén Hegedüs 
and Paul Sidwell. According to Illi¢-Svityé, Proto-Nostratic was an inflected 
language, apparently of the accusative type. It had both nouns and adjectives. 
Nominal declension was only available in the singular. Adjectives were declined 
only if they were substantivized and used independently. Illié-Svityé reconstructs 
the nominal paradigm as follows: 


1. Nominative-accusative: *-@ (zero); used for subject and unmarked object; 
2. Marked object: *-ma; used if the object had to be topicalized in the sentence if 
the possibility existed for an ambiguous interpretation of the phrase and if a 
definite object was indicated; 
Genitive (connective): *-n; possessive, etc.; 
Instrumental: *-ta; 
5. Local cases: Lative: *-ka; 
Ablative: *-da; 
Essive (locative): *-n. 


09 


Plurality was primarily indicated by a special marker: *-¢. Illié-Svityé also 
reconstructs an oblique plural marker *-j, though he notes that this is less certain. 
Illié-Svityé reconstructs the following types of personal pronouns: 


Independent pronouns — specifically for indicating the pronominal subject; 

Forms of the subject standing by a verb, primarily in a position preceding a 

noun; 

3. Forms of the direct object of a verb, primarily in a position preceding a noun 
after the form of the subject; 

4. Possessive forms next to nouns, primarily in a position after a noun. 


NR 


Only the first and second person singular and plural pronouns were represented in 
these four types. 
Illié-Svityé reconstructs the following stems for these types: 


1. Independent pronouns; these stems could be extended by a facultative emphatic 
element *-na: 


Ist person singular: *ake-na; 
2nd person singular: *fa-na; 
Ist person plural: *naHe-na; 
2nd person plural: ? 
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2. Forms of the subject of verbs: 


Ist singular: *a-; 
2nd singular: *fa-; 
Ist plural: *na-; 
2nd plural: ? 


3. Forms of the direct object: 


Ist singular: *mi-; 
2nd singular: *k-; 
Ist plural: ? 
2nd plural: ? 


4. Possessive forms: 


Ist singular: *mi-; 
2nd singular: *si-; 
Ist plural: *man; 
2nd plural: *san. 


Illié-Svityé also posits the following demonstrative stems (fulfilling the function of 
3rd person pronouns): *fa-, *Sd-, *mu-; the following interrogative stems: *ko 
‘who?’, *mi ‘what?’; and the following interrogative-relative stems: *ja, *na (?). 

Illié-Svityé’s views on verb morphology were not as well developed. He 
reconstructs an imperative as well as the following two opposing verb categories: 
(1) The first designated the action itself (transferred to the object in the case of 
transitive verbs). This was used with the subject pronoun and (in the case of 
transitive verbs) with the object pronoun. Here, the nominal direct object was the 
marked form, and the verb stem coincided with the infinitive. (2) The other verb 
form was a derived noun ending in *-a. It indicated the state of the subject. If the 
verb were transitive, it contained only the prefix of the subject, and, in this case, the 
object noun could not be marked and thus always appeared in the subjective- 
objective case. Finally, Illié-Svityó suggests that there existed a temporal (or 
aspectual) distinction between these two basic verb categories, which was probably 
realized with the help of deictic particles of pronominal origin. 


17.12. DOLGOPOLSKY’S VIEWS ON PROTO-NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY 


Dolgopolsky’s views on Proto-Nostratic morphology differ from those of Ilič- 
Svityé. According to Dolgopolsky (2005), Proto-Nostratic was a highly analytic 
language. Dolgopolsky notes that Illi¢-Svityé, although recognizing the analytical 
status of many grammatical elements in Proto-Nostratic, still believed that some of 
them were agglutinated suffixes, specifically, the marker of oblique cases *-n (= 
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Dolgopolsky's *nu ‘of, from’), the formative of marked accusative *-m/a] (= 
Dolgopolsky's *mA), the plural marker *-NA (= Dolgopolsky’s *n/a/, used to mark 
collectivity and plurality), and several others. Dolgopolsky points out that Illi¢- 
Svityé’s position is unacceptable inasmuch as the Proto-Nostratic formants in 
question still preserve the following traces of their former analytic status: (1) 
mobility within a sentence (a feature of separate words rather than suffixes); (2) the 
fact that several particles are still analytic in some of the Nostratic descendant 
languages; and (3) the fact that Proto-Nostratic etyma with grammatical and 
derivational function are sometimes identical with ‘“autosemantic words”. 
Specifically, Dolgopolsky states (2008:26—27, §4. Grammatical Typology [lightly 
edited here]): 


As we can see, Proto-Nostratic was a highly analytic language. In this 
point, there is a certain disagreement between Illic-Svityé and myself. Illié- 
Svityé, albeit recognizing the analytical status of many grammatical elements in 
Nostratic, still believed that some grammatical elements were agglutinated 
affixes: the marker of oblique cases *-n (= my *nu ‘of, from"), the formative of 
marked accusative *-m (= my *mA), the plural marker *-NA (= my *n/d/] of 
collectiveness and plurality), and several others. This interpretation is hardly 
acceptable because the Nostratic etyma in question still preserve traces of their 
former analytic status: (1) they preserve some mobility within the sentence (a 
feature of separate words rather than affixes), (2) several Proto-Nostratic 
particles are still analytic in some descendant languages, (3) Nostratic etyma 
with grammatical and derivational function are sometimes identical with 
autosemantic words. Thus, the element *nu ‘of, from’ functions in the daughter 
languages not only as a case suffix (genitive in Uralic, Turkic, Mongolian, 
Tungus, formative of the stem of oblique case in the Indo-European heteroclitic 
nouns, part of the ablative case ending in Turkic, Kartvelian, and in Indo- 
European adverbs), but also as a preverb of separation/withdrawal in Indo- 
European (Baltic), as an analytic marker of separation/withdrawal (ablative) in 
Baltic (functioning in post-verbal and other positions). The element *mA is still 
analytic in Manchu (be, postposition of the direct object) and Japanese (Old 
Japanese wo > Jo). On the analytical status of Jo (< Nostratic *mA), no (< N 
*nu), cf. Vrd.JG 278-82. The element *z/àá/ functions not only as a post- 
nominal and post-verbal marker of plurality (^ plural suffix of nouns in 
Kartvelian, Hamito-Semitic, and Altaic, ending of 3 pl. of verbs in Kartvelian, 
part of the Indo-European ending *-nti ~ *-nt of 3 pl.), but also as the initial 
marker of plurality or abstractness (— collectiveness) in Uralic and Egyptian 
pronouns: Finnish nuo (pl.) ‘those’ +> tuo (sg.) ‘that’, ne (pl.) ‘those’ — se 
(sg.) ‘that’, Egyptian n? abstract ‘this’ and ‘these (things)’ & p? ‘this’ (m.) @ 
t? (£). The animate plural deictic element (?) *yE ‘these, they’ functions not 
only as the post-nominal marker of plurality (> plural ending in Indo-European, 
Uralic, Altaic, and Cushitic), but also as a pre-nominal and pre-pronominal 
plural marker (in Baltic, Beja, and Old English). The affix forming causative 
verbs in Hamito-Semitic may both precede the verbal root and follow it (e.g., in 
deverbal nouns) which points to an original analytic status of the 
corresponding Nostratic etymon. Hamito-Semitic *tw- (prefix of reflexivization 
in derived verbs > Berber *tw- — t- id., Semitic prefix and infix */-/t-, etc.) 
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and the Anatolian Indo-European reflexive particle *-ti (> Hieroglyphic 
Luwian -fi ‘sich’, Luwian -ti, Lycian -ti, reflexive particle, Hittite z-, -za id.) 
are etymologically identical with Nostratic *tVwV ‘head’ (preserved with this 
meaning in Kartvelian and Omotic), which proves the analytic origin of the 
marker of reflexivization. In the descendant languages, most of these 
grammatical auxiliary words and some pronouns turned into synthetic affixes 
(agglutinative in Early Uralic and Altaic, inflectional [fusional] in Indo- 
European and, to a certain extent, in Hamito-Semitic and Kartvelian). 


Though Dolgopolsky seems to be implying that nominative-accusative structure is 
to be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic, grammatical typology is actually not 
discussed by him. Some of the daughter languages do, indeed, exhibit nominative- 
accusative structure (Proto-Uralic, Proto-Altaic, and later stages of Proto-Indo- 
European), but others exhibit ergative-absolutive structure (Proto-Eskimo-Aleut and 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan), and still others exhibit stative-active structure (Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Kartvelian, early Proto-Indo-European, and probably Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian [definitely Elamite]), with each of these different grammatical structures 
requiring a different type of clause alignment. No details are given as to how the 
inherited system was transformed into the systems found in the different daughter 
languages, nor is there any discussion of non-Nostratic languages or language 
families to show that the morphological structure being posited by Dolgopolsky for 
the Nostratic parent language has typological parallels in attested languages. 

In actual fact, the type of grammatical structure that seems to be able to account 
best for the circumstances found in the Nostratic daughter languages is not 
nominative-accusative but, rather, stative-active, as explained earlier in this chapter. 
As noted above, this type of grammatical structure was found in Proto-Afrasian and 
Proto-Kartvelian. In addition, stative-active structure has been convincingly posited 
for earlier stages of Proto-Indo-European by a number of distinguished scholars 
(Karl Horst Schmidt; Winfred P. Lehmann; Thomas V. Gamkrelidze; Vjačeslav V. 
Ivanov, among others — for details, cf. Chapter 20 of this book). 

Dolgopolsky (2005) reconstructs the following Proto-Nostratic morphemes: 


—_ 


*nu postposition, adverb, and preverb ‘from’; postposition ‘of? 

2. *mA postposition denoting a direct object 

3. *fyfiyo ‘which’, ‘that which, related to’; it underlies (a) suffixes of relative 
adjectives and (b) suffix of the genitive base. According to Dolgopolsky, the 
etymon in question also functions as a separate word. 

4. ?? *hfa}ya directive-designative particle ‘for’ 

5. *t{ä} ‘away (from), from’; ablative (separative) particle 

6. *bayV ‘place’; ‘to be (somewhere)' (= Spanish estar) 

7. *d[oy[a ‘place (within, below), inside’ (— locative particle) 

8. *mENV (= *mEnV ?) ‘from’ 

9. *yu[/]t[i] ‘with, beside’ ( = unspecified consonant) 

10. *?VrV (> *rV) theme-focusing (topicalizing) particle 

11. *?infA} ‘place’ (— ‘in’ in daughter languages) 

12. *sawV ‘(in the) middle’ 
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The origin of the nominative singular markers in the daughter languages: 


1. Proto-Indo-European *-s < Proto-Nostratic *sE demonstrative stem ‘he/she’; 

2. Proto-Semitic *-u < Proto-Nostratic *{h}u = demonstrative particle ‘iste’; 

3. Proto-East Cushitic *-i and Proto-Kartvelian *-i < Proto-Nostratic */Aji 
demonstrative particle ‘iste’ (or ‘hic’). Dolgopolsky notes that all of these 
demonstrative stems still function as pronouns or definite articles. 


The origin of the genitive case markers: 

1. *nu (see above) 

2. *[yjiyo (see above) 

3. The pronominal particle *ha ‘ille’ or *he ‘that’ + pronominal *sZ ‘he/she’ (see 
above) 

The origin of the gender markers (masculine): 

1l. *?a marker of the male sex [from ‘(young) man’ ?] 

The origin of the gender markers (feminine): 

*(PiatV ‘female, woman’ 

*lá]yV (or *h{a}yV ?) ‘mother’ (originally a nursery word) 


*PemA ‘mother’ 
*ParV ‘female’ 


Bw Ne 


The origin of the gender markers (neuter): 


1. *td demonstrative pronoun of non-active (inanimate) objects 
*mA postposition denoting a direct object. This is the source of the Proto-Indo- 
European neuter marker *-m in thematic nouns and adjectives (cf., for example, 
Latin [nom. sg. masc.] novus ‘new’, [nom. sg. ntr.] novum), which goes back to 
the accusative marker *-m. 


The origin of the plural forms: 


*yE (= *yfi} 2) ‘these, they’ (animate plural deictic element) 

* 12) VSV ‘they’ 

*Path}a ‘thing(s)’ (collective particle of animate) (= French de ça) 
*n|n{a} pronoun of collectivity and plurality 

*llarwV ‘together, many’ 

*rV yE (= *rV yfi} 2?) a compound pronoun of plurality 

*tV marker of plurality (‘together’) 

*?fo}mV ‘kin, clan, everybody’ 
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The origin of the nominal derivational affixes: 


l. 


U 


*mA marker of nominalized syntactic constructions (= subordinate sentences), 
nominalizer (originally a pronoun) that formed analytic equivalents of nomina 
actionis, nomina agentis, and other derived nouns 

*ti syntactic particle; it is combined with verbs to build nomina actionis 

*tV marker of passive participial constructions 

*nV marker (pronoun) that formed analytic equivalents of passive participles 
(— derived passive verbs) 

*2VntV ‘he’; relative ‘he who, that which’ (in daughter languages — a suffix of 
participles and derived nomina) 

*eléa ~ *c|éa (= *Hic|é|ca ?) marker of relative constuctions (in daughter 
languages — suffix of adjectives) 

*le[?V] (or *le[?V]V ?) ‘being, having’ — analyticial (> synthetical) 
adjectivizer (— formant of adjectives) 

*yfa} particle of hypocoristic (?) address (vocative) 


The origin of the verbal affixes: 


COSCON CN S US bac E 


*mi T 

*t{ui} (> *ti) and its assibilated variant *s {ti} (> *si) ‘thou’ 
*HoyV (= *hoyV ?) ‘by me, my’ 

*n\|n{a} pronoun of collectivity and plurality (see above) 
*n|nafi ‘to go’ (— ‘to go to do something’) 

*clci, *¢\ci, or *&léi marker of verbal frequentativity/iterativity 
*(s) Ew[0]V ‘to want, to beg’ (— desiderative) 

*Hfe}tV ‘to make’ (> causitivizing morpheme) 

*SuwYV ‘to push, to cause’ (— ‘to ask for’, — causative) 


. *tfa}wV ‘head’ (— ‘oneself ) 
. *woy[?]E ~ *wo[?]yE ‘power, ability’ 
. *me[y]nU ‘oneself, one's own; body’ 


Concerning the origin of root extensions, Dolgopolsky (2005) notes: 


But we cannot say the same about those elements of roots that are called 
“Wurzelerweiterungen”, *Wurzeldeterminative", “root extensions", *élargisse- 
ments", that is of those parts of roots of daughter languages (mostly root-final 
consonants) that are added or alternate without clear-cut and regular change of 
meaning. Some of them are probably explainable by lexical interaction of roots 
(Reimbildungen, influence of synonymic roots, etc.), but we cannot rule out the 
possibility that some of them reflect ancient (synthetic?) derivation. In order to 
elucidate this matter we need a systematic comparative investigation of all 
these “root extensions" [the extant literature (Persson 1901 for Indo-European, 
Hurwitz 1913 and Ehret 1989 for Semitic) has not produced satisfactory 
results, probably because each scholar worked with one daughter-family only 
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without broader comparison]. Up to now the question of these determinatives 
remains open. 


Unfortunately, Dolgopolsky gives far too much weight to later stage branches such 
as Uralic and Altaic, and his reconstructions, consequently, are, for the most part, 
more applicable to Eurasiatic than to Nostratic. The same is true for Illi¢-Svityé. 


17.13. STAROSTIN’S LIST OF PROTO-NOSTRATIC 
PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES 


At the end of his paper “Nostratic and Sino-Caucasian”, Sergej Starostin (1989: 
64—65) compares various Proto-Nostratic pronouns and particles with Proto-Sino- 
Caucasian. Though it is beyond the scope of this book to discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Sino-Caucasian hypothesis, it is worth repeating Starostin’s list, 
leaving out the Sino-Caucasian data he cites. Curiously, even though he specifically 
rejects (1989:45—46) my revision of the Proto-Nostratic phonological system and 
the sound correspondences that are used as the basis for that revision, it is my 
reconstructions that Starostin uses for the Proto-Nostratic stops as opposed to the 
reconstructions of Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky. Here is his list (my reconstructions 
are given in a separate column for comparison, together with the number of each 
item as it appears in Chapter 16 of this book): 


Starostin Bomhard (this book) 
1. Proto-Nostratic *mi (*mV) ‘T *mi 16.3 
2. Proto-Nostratic *mä prohibitive particle *ma(?) 16.56 
3. Proto-Nostratic *mu ‘this, that’ *ma/i/u | 16.63 
4. Proto-Nostraite *mi ‘what’ *mi 16.61 
5. Proto-Nostratic *t'ä ‘this, that’ *fha//u — 16.15 
6. Proto-Nostratic *?i/*?e ‘this’ * pj 16.13 
7. Proto-Nostratic *?a ‘that’ * a 16.13 
8. Proto-Nostratic *sa demonstrative pronoun *$a 16.16 
9. Proto-Nostratic *k'a/*k'o ‘who’ *kwha 16.59 
10. Proto-Nostratic *da locative particle *da 16.35 
11. Proto-Nostratic *?e negative particle * pe 16.58 
12. Proto-Nostratic *ja *which, what? * Pay- 16.60 
13. Proto-Nostratic *-/V diminutive suffix (*-y- 16.40) 
14. Proto-Nostratic *-j(V) plural particle 
15. Proto-Nostratic *-k'a diminutive suffix (*-k^- 16.44) 
16. Proto-Nostratic *k /o/ postpositive emphatic particle *kwha 16.65 
17. Proto-Nostratic *k'V directive particle * hha 16.31 
18. Proto-Nostratic *-//a/ collective suffix *-la 16.25 
19. Proto-Nostratic */4 locative particle 
20. Proto-Nostratic *-nV oblique noun suffix *-nu 16.28 
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2]. Proto-Nostratic *NA demonstrative pronoun *na 16.18 
22. Proto-Nostratic *-NA plural suffix * nV 16.26 


17.14. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In this chapter, an attempt has been made to show that Proto-Nostratic exhibited 
many of the characteristics of an active-stative language. One of the objections that 
has been raised against this view is the alleged comparative rarity of active-stative 
languages in Eurasia. This problem has been admirably dealt with by Johanna 
Nichols in her 2008 paper entitled “Why are Stative-Active Languages Rare in 
Eurasia? A Typological Perspective on Split-Subject Marking”, and it is well worth 
repeating her conclusions (2008:134): 


Why are stative-active languages rare in Eurasia? On the basis of what has 
been argued here, three different answers might be given to this question. The 
first is that they are not in fact rare in Eurasia; S.g and S.poss, which are 
variants or counterparts or allo-codings of S.o, are common in Eurasia, where 
they take the form of dative experiencer subjects. 

A different, narrower answer can be given using the classical definition of 
stative-active and excluding S.g marking: they are rare in Eurasia because 
primary object alignment is rare there. 

A third answer would be that they are only rare in northern Eurasia. S.g 
coding of experiencer subjects is common across southern Eurasia from the 
Pyrenees through the Caucasus to the Himalayas and South Asia. There is a 
northward extension in the form of Germanic and Balto-Slavic, but the north 
central and northeast of Eurasia (including Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Central Asia) is almost entirely lacking in oblique subject marking of any kind. 


And, further (2008: 135): 


The lexical-typological approach taken here has shown the complemen- 
tarity and fundamental non-distinctness of S.o and S.g coding, and it has also 
shown that alignment is a continuum. Once a set of the same verb glosses is 
surveyed across a sample of languages, discrete types such as accusative, 
ergative, and stative-active begin to fade and run together. Furthermore, we 
have seen that, even if discreteness is not required for identifying types, stative- 
active or split-subject is not a third major alignment type; the difference 
between it and either ergative or accusative is one of degree. 


The conclusions reached by Nichols are complemented by a study done by Gregory 
D. S. Anderson (2006b:25—26), who points out that there has been a long and 
complicated interaction among the indigenous languages of Siberia, which has led 
to the development of a cluster of shared features (at the expense of earlier ones): 


From a macro-areal perspective, despite the obvious fact that the 
indigenous languages of Siberia exhibit considerable genetic and typological 
diversity with respect to one another, they nevertheless possess a cluster of 
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features that pattern with one another but are not logically or typologically 
connected. These include features of the phonology, systems of nominal and 
verbal morphology, and the syntax of the simple and complex sentence. With 
regards to nominal morphology, two characteristic features of case systems 
commonly attested in the languages of Siberia were discussed in some detail 
above. These include on the one hand, an opposition between dative and 
allative case forms, and on the other, a formal contrast between instrumental 
and comitative case functions. 

In the first instance (the dative: allative opposition), the feature primarily 
clusters around languages that have had significant and prolonged interaction 
with Tungusic languages (except Turkic, where the opposition is clearly old). 
In the case of the instrumental: comitative opposition, the directions of 
influence are more complex. Some groups clearly reflect an old opposition 
(Yukaghiric, Chukotko-Kamchatkan, Mongolic). With others (e.g. Tungusic, 
Turkic, Ob-Ugric) the situation is less clear. Northern Tungusic languages 
might reflect Chukotko-Kamchatkan influence, but Yukaghiric influence is 
perhaps more likely in this instance (large numbers of Yukaghiric speakers 
shifted to Northern Tungusic). The northeastern Turkic varieties on the other 
hand may well reflect secondary and later Northern Tungusic influence, albeit 
reinforcing a potentially archaic contrast. The situation with the western and 
central Siberian languages is also not clear at present. Ob-Ugric seems to have 
innovated this contrast fairly early, at the proto-language level; however, its 
trigger is currently opaque. Sel'kup is even more confusing as the opposition is 
quite recent, and Khanty influence is possible as an explanation, but this is far 
from certain. 

As is probably obvious from the present discussion, the features of the 
Siberian linguistic macro-area cluster around those of the Northern Tungusic 
languages and this is not by accident. Indeed, the highly mobile Evenki (and to 
a lesser degree its sister language Even) have both the local bilingualism 
relationships and wide-spread distribution necessary to make them likely 
vectors of diffusion for at least certain of these features, whether they be older 
Tungusic features (the dative: allative contrast) or seemingly later innovations 
(the instrumental: comitative opposition). However, Tungusic > non-Tungusic 
is in no sense the only direction of influence apparent in these developments, 
but rather one in a highly complex mosaic of linguistic interactions operative 
over centuries and millennia across the languages of the macro-region. To be 
sure, an understanding and elucidation of the multifaceted dynamics of 
diffusion and borrowing evidenced by the distribution of these and numerous 
other potential areal features unfortunately still remain in their infancy. Further 
insights into the complex histories of the case systems and other features of the 
languages of the Siberian linguistic area must await future research. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY III: 
DERIVATIONAL MORPHOLOGY 


18.1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The fundamental principles governing derivational morphology will be outlined in 
this chapter. We will begin by discussing the individual branches before discussing 
Proto-Nostratic. Some of what follows is repeated elsewhere in this book. 
Derivational morphology, or “word formation”, is the process of adding an 
affix to a word to change its grammatical category or to alter the meaning of a word 
— that is to say, to create nouns from verbs, verbs from nouns, adverbs from 
adjectives, new nouns from existing nouns, new verbs from existing verbs, etc. 
Derivational affixes can be added to both underived and derived stems. Conversely, 
inflectional morphology specifies the grammatical relationships among words in a 
sentence — inflectional morphology does not change the grammatical category of a 
word, nor does it alter its meaning. Cf. Booij 2006; Matthews 1972 and 1991. In 
Proto-Nostratic, the distinction between derivational morphology and inflectional 
morphology was clear-cut, though this is not always the case cross-linguistically. 


18.2. AFRASIAN 


1. AFRASIAN: According to Ehret (1995:15—54), there were two fundamental 
stem shapes in Proto-Afrasian: *CVC- and *C(V)-, the latter of which had the 
possible alternative shape *VC- in verb stems. Any number of nominalizing 
suffixes and a great variety of verb extensions in the shape *-(V)C- could be 
added to the stem. Ehret notes that the underlying form of such suffixes was 
probably *-C-, with the surfacing of a preceeding vowel depending upon the 
syllable structure rules of the particular Afrasian daughter branches. 
Accordingly, the reconstructed Proto-Afrasian stems in Chapter 5 of Ehret’s 
book are given as *C;VC;C;, where *C; represents the suffix. Two exceptions 
to these rules were the nominal suffixes *-w- and *-y-, which probably did not 
have fixed vowel accompaniments and *-VC- shapes. Ehret devotes several 
other papers to the study of root structure patterning in the individual Afrasian 
daughter languages (cf. Ehret 1989 for Arabic, 2003a for Ancient Egyptian, 
2003b for Chadic, and 2008a for Chadic and Afrasian). It may be noted here 
that Militarév (2005:83) dismisses Ehret's proposals as “arbitrary conclusions". 

Now, let us turn to the individual derivational suffixes. Ehret (1995:15— 
54) lists and defines seventeen Proto-Afraisan noun suffixes and thirty-seven 
Proto-Afrasian verb extensions — the following is a complete list (Ehret's 
transcription has been retained) (see also Hayward 1984b): 
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Proto-Afrasian Noun Suffixes: 


Suffix 
*_b- 
*_]- 
*_]- 


*ot- 

Fot- 

*-w- (-aw-) 
*-y- (-ay-, -iy-) 
*-y- (-ay-, -iy-) 
* 2. 


Meaning 

animate nominal and deverbative nominal 
adjective forming 

attributive and complement deverbative 
adjective forming 

attributive nominal 

adjective forming 

attributive nominal 

attributive nominal 

adjective forming 

instrument and complement deverbative 
deverbative complement 

adjective forming 

associative nominal 

deverbative 

adjective forming 

attributive deverbative and attributive nominal 
adjective deverbative 


Proto-Afrasian Verb Extensions: 


Suffix 
*_þ- 
že S 
*_d- 
*-dl- 
*-dz- 
* f. 


Meaning 
extendative 
extendative 
durative 

middle voice 
extendative fortative 
iterative 

finitive fortative 
intensive (of effect) 
durative 
complementive 
amplificative 
iterative 

durative 

intensive (of effect) 
finitive 

andative 

finitive 

ventive 

extendative 
non-finitive 
intensive (of manner) 
finitive fortative 
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*-r- diffusive 

*-g- causative 

*-&- non-finitive 

*-g- fortative 

*-t- durative 

*-Ü- durative intensive 

*-t- focative 

*-ts- diffusive 

*-w- inchoative/denominative 
*-x- precipitive 

*-XW- extendative fortative 
*-y- inchoative/denominative 
*-z- intensive (of manner) 
*-2- concisive 

*-Q- partive 


Ehret notes (1995:27—28) that these extensions have become lexicalized in 
Semitic and Egyptian, with the result that their meanings have mostly been lost. 
Ehret further notes that these extensions must originally have been fully 
productive in Chadic, while Cushitic occupies an intermediate position between 
Semitic and Egyptian, on the one hand, and Chadic, on the other hand, in the 
preservation and productivity of these extensions. 


CUSHITIC: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:45—46) proposes an 
underlying system of two primary stem shapes for nouns, verbs, and adjectives: 
*CVC- and *CVCVC-. Ehret considers the three relatively uncommon stem 
types *CVNC-, *CVNCVC-, and *CVCVNC- to be varieties of the two primary 
stem types. Demonstrative, locational, and pronoun stems in Proto-Southern 
Cushitic, on the other hand, had the shape *CV-. 

For Proto-East Cushitic, Sasse (1979:6) outlines the following root 
structure rules: 


1. Each root began with one and only one consonant — there were no initial 
consonant clusters. 

2. No (or very few) words ended in a consonant, that is to say that all 
inflectional morphemes consisted of or ended in vowels. 

3. There were no *CCC clusters and possibly some rigorous restrictions on 
*CC clusters as well. 

4. The following root shapes mainly occurred: *CV(C), *CVCCVC, *CVCC, 
*CVCY. 

5. In addition to the root shapes listed above under 4, Proto-East Cushitic had 
a considerable number of verbs with a discontinuous consonantal root 
structure similar to what is found in Semitic verbs of the prefix 
conjugation: *C;-C» or *Ci-C2-C3, from which stems were derived by fixed 
vocalic patterns. 
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SEMITIC: Semitic requires special consideration. Semitic has developed a 
system of non-concatenative morphology in which the consonants (almost 
always three: Ci-C2-Cs) indicate the basic meaning of a root while the 
alternation of vowels according to fixed patterns within the root indicates 
various morphological, derivational, and syntactic functions (cf. Moscati 
1964:72—75; Brockelmann 1910:113—114 and 1916:96—97; Bergstrasser 
1928:6—7 and 1983:5—6; Coghill 2015; Diakonoff 1970; Hurwitz 1913; 
Kuryłowicz 1962 and 1973; Lipiński 1997:201—209 and 331—335; Rubin 
2010:26—28 and 43—47; A. K. Simpson 2009; R. Stempel 1999:69—74; 
Weninger 2011a:152—155). No doubt, this system began in verbs and then 
spread to nouns as well (see below on the origin of apophony). These patterns 
are referred to as “binyans” / “binyanim” (mr33) in Hebrew grammar. Though 
this patterning was incipient in the latest period of development of Proto- 
Afrasian, Semitic (as well as Ancient Egyptian [cf. Loprieno—Miüller 
2012:117—119; Ehret 2003a] and Berber [cf. Kossmann 2012:34—36]) has 
greatly expanded this system, with the result that parts of the earlier patterning 
have either been lost or modified to conform with the triliteral system (see 
below [Militarév]). The system is further enhanced by the addition of various 
prefixes and/or suffixes, again, in accordance with predefined templates. 
Pronouns and particles, however, fall outside of this system. The use of 
prefixes, infixes, and suffixes occurs in every branch of Afrasian, as do 
gemination and reduplication (cf. Frajzingier 2012:529—532). 

Militarév (2005) identifies a set of “triconsonantizers” (T) for Proto- 
Semitic (specifically, *w, *y, and *? — probably also */, *€, and */) which 
were added to biconsonantal roots to bring them into conformity with the 
triliteral system. These “triconsonantizers” could be added initially (*T+C1-C2), 
medially (*Ci+T+C2), or finally (*Ci-C2*T). The addition of a “tricon- 
sonantizer" did not affect the meaning of the root. However, when the meaning 
of the root was modified, Militarév classifies the additional consonant element 
as a “fossilized formant" (or “class marker") (= “derivational suffix” according 
to my views [cf. Chapter 17, §17.5]). Though any consonant could theoretically 
have functioned as a fossilized formant, Militarév lists the following as being 
more firmly established: *m, *n, *t, *r, */, *?, *b, and *k (and possibly */). 
Finally, Militarév identifies a set of “root extenders” (RE), which were added 
to roots with three (or more) consonants: *Ci-C2-C3+Crg. 

According to Weninger (2011a:164), the following affixes are the most 
important in noun derivation in Semitic: *ma-, *mi-, *mu-, *ta-, *ti-, *?a-, *pi-, 
*?u-, and *-an. Most nouns, however, can be classed into a somewhat limited 
set of patterns in Proto-Semitic — Weninger (2011a:164) lists the following 
such patterns, using *kt/ as an example (Weninger writes *qtl): *katl, *kitl, 
*kutl, *katal, *katil, *katul, *katal, *katil, *katül, *kutul, *kutül, *kital, *kutal, 
*kital, *kutal, *katil, *kattal, *katti/ul, *kattil, *kattul, and *kuttiil. Weninger 
discusses Semitic verb stem formation and derivation on pp. 155—159. 

Proto-Semitic also had a set of root structure constraints that restricted 
which consonants could co-occur in a triliteral root (that is, Ci-C2-Cs) (cf. 
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Greenberg 1950; Moscati 1964:74—75; Rubin 2010:27). Thus, the first (C1) 
and second (C2) consonants within a root could not be identical. Moreover, 
they could not share the same point of articulation. The first constraint did not 
apply to the second (C2) and third (C3) consonants, while the second constraint 
did. Initial and final consonant clusters were avoided, as were medial clusters 
of more than two consonants (cf. Gragg—Hoberman 2012:163). 

As noted by Lipiński (1997:201—209), there were three fundamental stem 
types in Proto-Semitic: (1) verb stems, (2) noun and adjective stems, and (3) 
pronoun and indeclinable stems, though the distinction between nouns and 
verbs was not always clear. Uninflected forms included adverbs, prepositions, 
and various connective and deictic particles. Lipinski further notes that there 
were many deverbative nouns and denominative verbs in Proto-Semitic. 


THE ORIGIN OF APOPHONY: In Chapter 7 (§7.14), the Proto-Afrasian root 
structure patterning was reconstructed as follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. (It may be noted that Ehret 
[1995] assumes that roots could begin with vowels in Proto-A frasian.) 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, 
every root began with one and only one consonant, exactly as in Proto- 
East Cushitic mentioned above. There must also have been restrictions on 
permissible medial and final consonant clusters, again, as in Proto-East 
Cushitic and also Semitic. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any 
consonant and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided with these 
two syllable types. 

4. A verb stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a 
root plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: 
*CVC-(V)C-. Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Primary (that is, non-derivational) noun stems displayed similar patterning, 
though, unlike verb stems, they were originally characterized by stable 
vocalism. 


As noted above, one of the most striking characteristics of the Semitic verb is 
the overwhelming preponderance of triconsonantal roots (Ci-C2-Cs). Another 
salient characteristic is that the lexical meaning falls exclusively on the 
consonants. The vowels, on the other hand, alternate according to well-defined 
patterns that indicate specific inflectional, derivational, and syntactic functions. 
That is to say that the vowels have morphological rather than semantic 
significance. This alternation of vowels is technically known as “apophony”. 
The triconsonantal template and the apophonic alternations form a tightly 
integrated system. Cf. Del Olmo Lete 2003, 2007, and 2010. 

In the previous chapter (817.5), it was suggested that the formative vowels 
may have been aspect markers. According to Zaborski, the patterning was as 
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follows: a marks present (imperfective), i ~ e mark past (perfective), and u ~ o 
mark subordinate. Thus, following Zaborski’s views, the Proto-Afrasian active 
verb stems would have had the following patterning: 


Imperfective aspect *CVCaC- 
Perfective aspect *CVCiC- 
Subordinate *CVCuC- 


At this stage, the vowel of the first syllable was stable, while that of the second 
syllable changed as indicated above. 

The innovation that led to the rise of apophony was the modification of the 
vowel of the first syllable to indicate different morphological functions in 
imitation of the patterning of the second syllable. A repercussion of the rise of 
apophony was the need to bring all verbal roots into conformity with the 
triconsonantal scheme, at the expense of other root types. The reason for this 
was that the emerging apophonic patterning could only function properly 
within the context of a fairly rigid structure. This system became so tightly 
integrated that it was, for all practical purposes, impervious to further change. 
Even to the present day, the verbal patterning is highly homologous among the 
Semitic daughter languages. These patterns may be illustrated by the Arabic 
verb katala (root Kt) ‘to kill, to slay, to murder’ (table from Kaye 2007:217): 


Form | Voice Perfect Imperfect Imperative | Participle | Verbal Noun 

I Active katala yaktulu uktul katil katl, etc. 
Passive | kutila yuktalu maktül 

II Active kattala yukattilu kattil mukattil taktil 
Passive | kuttila yukattalu mukattal 

MI Active kātala yukatilu katil mukatil mukatala 
Passive | kütila yukatalu mukatal 

IV Active ?aktala yuktilu ?aktil muktil ?iktal 
Passive | ?uktila yuktalu muktal 

V Active takattala yatakattalu | takattal mutakattil | takattul 
Passive | tukuttila yutakattalu mutakattal 

VI Active takatala yutakatalu takatal mutakatil takatul 
Passive | tukütila yutakatilu mutakatal 

VII Active inkatala yankatilu inkatil munkatil inkital 

VIII Active iktatala yaktatilu iktatil muktatil iktital 
Passive | uktutila yuktatalu muktatal 

IX Active iktalla yaktallu iktalil ~ muktall iktilal 

iktalla 

X Active istaktala yastaktilu istaktil mustaktil istiktal 

Passive | ustuktila yustaktalu mustaktal 
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Notes: 

1. The hamzatu lwasl (“eliding glottal stop") is not shown in the table. 

2. Kaye writes /q/ instead of /k/. The emphatics are written with an underdot 
in this book (/t/, /k/, /s/, etc.) — they are pronounced as pharyngealized 
consonants in Arabic (see Chapter 7, $7.2). 


For more information, cf. Diakonoff 1988:85—110; Kurylowicz 1962; Rubio 
2005; and A. K. Simpson 2009. Réssler 1981 is also of interest. 


FROM PROTO-NOSTRATIC TO PROTO-AFRASIAN: Though significant 
progress has been made in reconstructing the Proto-Afrasian phonological 
system and vocabulary, Proto-Afrasian morphology has not yet been 
reconstructed. Nevertheless, it is possible to trace, in broad outline, some of the 
developments that may have occurred, though much still remains uncertain. 

Though Afrasian plays a critical role in the reconstruction of Proto- 
Nostratic morphology, there were many developments that occurred within 
Proto-Afrasian proper after it became separated from the rest of the Nostratic 
speech community. In this section, an attempt will be made to provide 
explanations for how some of the unique characteristics of Proto-Afrasian 
morphology may have come into being. 


A. GENDER AND CASE: Proto-Nostratic nouns did not distinguish gender, and 
Pre-Proto-Afrasian nouns must also have lacked this category. However, 
based upon the evidence of the Afrasian daughter languages, gender must 
be reconstructed as an inherent part of noun morphology in Proto-A frasian 
proper (cf. Frajzingier 2012:522— 523). 

Like Proto-Nostratic, Proto-Afrasian was most probably an active 
language. Two declensional types were inherited by Proto-Afrasian from 
Proto-Nostratic, each of which was distinguished by a special set of 
markers (see Chapter 17, 817.5): 


1. *-u was used to mark the subject in active constructions; 
2. *-a was used to mark: 


(a) The direct object of transitive verbs; 
(b) The subject in stative constructions; 
(c) The so-called “status indeterminatus". 


Note: As in Proto-Nostratic, the marker *-i indicated possession in Proto- 
Afrasian. It was preserved as such in Proto-Semitic (cf. Gragg— 
Hoberman 2012:170; Rubin 2010:36; Moscati 1964:94, $12.64; 
Weninger 2011a:165) and partially in Cushitic (cf. Appleyard 2011: 
44—48) and Omotic (cf. Zaborski 1990:619— 620). 
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Importantly, Sasse (1984:117) reconstructs the following two declensional 
paradigms for nouns with short final vowels for Proto-East Cushitic: 


Masculine Feminine 
Absolute Case *-q *-q 
Subject Case *-u/i *-g 


Note: The absolute case is not to be confused with the “absolutive” case of 
ergative languages. It is a translation of Italian forma assoluta first 
used by Moreno in 1935 (cf. Mous 2012:369). 


Sasse notes: 


Regardless of whether the neutralization of the case forms in the 
feminine nouns was inherited from the proto-language (that is, case 
forms for feminines never developed) or represents a historical stage 
during the reduction of the case-marking system which was once more 
elaborate, it is obvious that the lack of subject-object distinction with 
feminine nouns can be explained in functional terms. It is well known 
that in addition to the semantic category of neutral sex which is of 
minor importance the Cushitic gender categories primarily denote the 
notions of social significance (masculine) vs. social insignificance 
(feminine)... Since the primary function of subject and object cases is 
the distinction of agent and patient nouns, it is clear that case marking 
is more important for those noun classes that are designated to denote 
items which normally occur on both agents and patients (1.e. animates, 
big and strong beings, etc.) than for those noun classes which do not 
(inanimates, insignificant things, etc.). There is an interesting parallel 
in Indo-European, where neuter nouns generally do not distinguish 
subject and object. The personal pronouns and the demonstratives are 
naturally excluded from this neutralization, because they are more 
likely to refer to animates. 


Thus, the feminine case markers reconstructed for Proto-East Cushitic by 
Sasse are to be derived from the *-a found in the masculine absolute. The 
masculine case markers shown above represent the oldest patterning, and, 
inasmuch as there are traces of this patterning in Semitic and Berber, it 
must ultimately go back to Proto-Afrasian. 

As the category of gender began to emerge in Afrasian, the individual 
daughter languages exploited other means to indicate the feminine, such 
as, for example, the formant *-t (perhaps derived from the form preserved 
in Egyptian it ‘vulva, external female reproductive organs’ [cf. Erman— 
Grapow 1926—1963.1:142]). For more information on how the category 
of gender is treated in the various branches of Afrasian, cf. especially D. 
Cohen (ed.) 1988 and Fajzyngier—Shay (eds.) 2012. 
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B. PRONOUNS: Proto-Afrasian had independent personal pronouns distinct 
from subject and object pronouns. The following independent personal 
pronouns may be reconstructed for Pre-Proto-A frasian: 


Singular 
1 *py- 
2 *ty- 
3 *sV- 


Notes: 


Plural 


*nV+Plural 
*tV+Plural 
*3V+Plural 


1. The first and second person forms were exactly as given above for the 
prefix conjugation personal prefixes, except that the third person 
prefix was based upon the stem *yV- (cf. Satzinger 2003:394). This is 
an important piece of information, for it allows us to ascertain what 
the most archaic forms of the personal pronouns may have been and to 


speculate about their later development. 


2. In Omotic, the first person is built upon the stem */a- and the second 
upon the stem *ne- (cf. Welaitta Ist sg. subject ta-ni, 2nd sg. subject 
ne-ni). Curiously, similar forms show up in Elamite in the possessive 
pronouns of the second series: 1st sg. -ta, 2nd sg. -ni. 


It should be noted that the first person singular and plural were originally 
two distinct stems. The first innovation was the combining of the two first 
person stems into a new compound form (cf. Militarév 201 1:77): 


Singular 
1 *2V+nV- 
2 *ty- 
3 *sy- 


Plural 


*?V+nV+Plural 
*tV+Plural 
*3V+Plural 


Then, *?V- was extended to the second and third person forms in imitation 


of the first person forms: 


Singular 
1 *»Vt*nV- 
2 *»V-ty- 
3 *2V+sV- 


Plural 


*?V+nV+Plural 
*?V+tV+Plural 
*?V+sV+Plural 


Next, *-n- was angalogically inserted into the second person forms on the 


basis of the first person forms: 
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Singular Plural 
1 *PV+nV- *?V+nV+Plural 
2 *PV+n+tV- *?V+n+tV+Plural 
3 *PV+sV- *?V+sV+Plural 


Finally, separate feminine third person forms were created, and *-kV was 
appended to the Ist person singular pronoun (cf. Akkadian anaku ‘T; 
Egyptian in-k ‘I’ // Coptic anok [anox] ‘I’; Moroccan Tamazight nakk ‘T’). 

No doubt, the changes described above occurred over a long period of 
time and may not have been fully completed by the time that the individual 
Afrasian daughter languages began to appear. Each daughter language, in 
turn, modified the inherited system in various ways (for Semitic 
developments, cf. Del Olmo Lete 1999; for Cushitic, cf. Appleyard 1986). 
Here are attested forms in select Afrasian daughter languages (only the 
singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Frajzyngier—Shay [eds.] 2012; 
Diakonoff 1988:72—73; Gardiner 1957:53; Lipinski 1997:298—299; 
Moscati 1964:102; Rubin 2004:457—459; R. Stempel 1999:82): 


Semitic: Semitic: Egyptian Berber: Cushitic: 
Arabic Akkadian Tuareg Rendille 
Singular 
1 ?aná anáku in-k n-ak an(i) 
2 (m.) ?anta atta nt-k kay at(i) 
(f.) anti atti nt-t kam at(i) 
3 (m.) huwa Su nt-f nt-a us(u) 
(£) hiya ST nt-s nt-a ice 
Plural 
1 (m.) nahnu ninu in-n n-akka-ni inno 
(f.) nahnu ninu in-n n-akka-nati | inno 
2 (m.) ?antum(u) | attunu nt-tn kaw-ni atin 
(£) ?antunna attina nt-tn kama-ti atin 
3 (m.) hum(ü) šunu nt-sn əntă-ni ičo 
(£) hunna šina nt-sn əntă-nəti ičo 


CONJUGATION: Proto-Afrisian had two conjugations: (1) a prefix conjuga- 
tion (active) and (2) a suffix conjugation (stative). The prefix conjugation 
became fixed early on in Proto-Afrasian, while the suffix conjugation was 
still very much a work in progress. Thus, the various daughter languages 
inherited a common prefix conjugation from Proto-Afrasian (except for 
Egyptian, which has no trace of the prefix conjugation [cf. Satzinger 
2003:393]), while the suffix conjugations differed from branch to branch. 
The Proto-Afrasian personal prefixes were as follows (cf. Diakonoff 1988: 
80; D. Cohen 1968:1309; Lipiński 1997:370—371; Satzinger 2003:394): 
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Singular Plural 
1 *y- *ny- 
2 *ty- *ty- 
3(m) *yV- *yV- 
(£) — *t- 


Note: Masculine and feminine are not distinguished in the 3rd plural. 


It is immediately obvious that these prefixes are based upon earlier Proto- 
Nostratic pronominal elements. Banti (2004:40) reconstructs a nearly 
identical set of forms for the Proto-Cushitic suffix conjugation (SC1): 


Singular Plural 
1 *Stem-?V *Stem-anV (?) 
2 *Stem-tV *Stem-tin 
3(m.) *Stem-i *Stem-in 


(£)  *Stem-tV 


Notes: 

1. The 2nd and 3rd plural forms contain the plural marker *-n (see 
Chapter 16, $16.26). 

2. Masculine and feminine are not distinguished in the 3rd plural. 


Compare the personal prefixes reconstructed for Proto-Semitic by Lipinski 
(1997:370) (singular and plural only) (see also Appleyard 1999:299): 


Singular Plural 
1 * Pa- *ni- 
2(m.) *ta- *fi- ... -ü 
DE) "ego *ti- ocu 
3(m.)  *ya- *yi- ... -ü 
3(f)  *ta- *yi- ... -à 


The Beja / Bedawye personal prefixes are (cf. Appleyard 2007a:467): 
Singular Plural 


1 ?a-, -O- ni-, -n- 
2(m. ti-, Ø-, -t-+-a  ti-,-t-t-'na 

2 (f£)  ti-, Ø-, -t-+-`i 

3(m. ?i-, Ø-, -y- ?i-, -y-+-`n(a) 
3(f)  ti-, O-, -t- 
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Note: Masculine and feminine are not distinguished in the 2nd and 3rd 
plural. 


D. STATE: Proto-Semitic nouns had two distinct forms, depending upon their 
syntactic function (cf. Frajzingier 2012:533—534; Rubin 2010:38—40): 
(1) construct state (bound); and (2) free state (unbound) (additional states 
developed in the daughter languages). The construct state was used when a 
noun governed a following element. It had no special marker and was the 
unmarked form. The free state was used elsewhere and was the marked 
form. It was indicated by the markers *-m(a)/*-n(a), which were appended 
after the case endings (cf. Rubin 2010:38—40). Ultimately, these markers 
had the same origin as the relational markers *-ma and *-na, which were 
originally used to mark the direct object of transitive verbs as well as the 
subject in stative constructions (see Chapter 17, $17.5; see also Michalove 
2002a:94, note 2; Blazek 2014:28; Del Olmo Lete 2008). In Proto-Semitic, 
they were reinterpreted as markers of the free state. 


18.3. ELAMITE 


The following discussion is based mainly on Kha¢ikjan 1998 — see also Grillot- 
Susini 1987, McAlpin 1981, Paper 1955, Reiner 1969, and Stolper 2004. 

Like Proto-Dravidian, Elamite was an agglutinating language and strictly 
suffixal. According to Khacikjan (1998:11), roots consisted mostly of two 
consonants and one or two vowels: CVC (nap ‘deity’, ruh ‘man’, kap ‘treasure’, kik 
‘sky’), CVCV (zana ‘lady’). It should be noted that the following root types were 
also found: CV (da- ‘to place’, ki ‘one’), VC (ap(i) ‘these’ [animate plural]), and 
CVCC- (sunk-i- ‘king’). Verb stems consisted either of a root ending in a vowel or 
of a root extended by a thematic vowel if the root ended in a consonant: CV- (rare), 
CVC-V-, or CVCC-V-. Thus, verb stems always ended in a vowel (cf. Khacikjan 
1998:13; Reiner 1969:78; Grillot-Susini 1987:32). Derviational suffixes were added 
to these stems. Reduplication and compounding were also common. 

Stems were formed from roots ending in a consonant plus a thematic vowel: 
CVC(C)-V-. The thematic vowels -u and -a were found only on verb stems, while -i 
was found both on noun and noun-verb stems (cf. Khacikjan 1998:11). 

Adjectives did not constitute a separate grammatical class in Elamite. They 
were denoted by the personal class markers (see below) and postpositions. 

According to Khačikjan (1998:11), nouns consisted of: 


1. Roots ending in a consonant (CVC: nap ‘god, deity’, ruh ‘man’, kap ‘treasure’, 
kik *sky?) or a vowel (CVCV: zana ‘lady’). 

Enlarged roots (CVCC-V: kukk-i ‘vault, roof’). 

Stems followed by class markers (see below). 

Stems followed by derivational suffixes (see below). 

Compound stems followed by derivational suffixes. 


ee els 
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There were two genders (animate and inanimate) and two numbers (singular and 
plural — the plural ending was -p(e), -(i)p, -pi). There was also a series of animate 
and inanimate class markers, as follows (cf. Grillot-Susini 1987:13—14; Khaéikjan 
1998:12; Stolper 2004:73): 


Animate: 
Singluar: Ist -k locutive sunki-k ‘I, king’ 
2nd -t allocutive — Autta-n-t ‘you, doing’; katu-k-t ‘you, living’ 
3rd -Ø delocutive nap[-Ø] ‘he, deity’; zana[-Q] ‘she, lady’ 
-r nap-i-r ‘he, deity’; sunki-r ‘he, king’ 
Plural: 3rd -p delocutive nap-i-p ‘they, deities’; sunki-p ‘they, kings’ 


Inanimate: 

Singular: 3rd -Ø  delocutive hal[-@] ‘town, land’; mur[-Ø] ‘place’ 
-me sunki-me ‘kingdom, kingship’ 
-n siya-n ‘temple’; muru-n ‘earth’ 
-t hala-t ‘clay, mud brick’ 

Notes: 


1. The 3rd person inanimate class markers were derivational. 

2. The animate class markers indicated agent nouns, members of a class, or 
persons. 

3. The inanimate class marker -me indicated abstracts (see below). 


There were no case endings on nouns. However, personal pronouns distinguished 
an object case denoted by the ending -n (u-n ‘me’, nu-n [sg.] ‘you’; nuku-n ‘us’, 
numu-n [pl.] ‘you’; etc.). Clearly, this is descended from the Proto-Nostratic direct 
object marker (*-ma/)*-na (see Chapter 17, §17.5). In Royal Achaemenid Elamite, 
there was a genitive ending -na (cf. Khacikjan 1998:16; Paper 1955:70—74). 
According to Khaécikjan (1998:16), this ending was a combination of the neutral 
classifier -ni and the relative/connective particle -a. In Middle Elamite, -ni and -a 
were used separately to indicate possession (cf. Khacikjan 1998:16) — the class 
markers -r, -me, and -p were also used to indicate possession. No doubt, -ni is 
descended from the Proto-Nostratic possessive marker *-nu (cf. Chapter 16, $16.28, 
for details). 

Next, Khacikjan (1998:12) lists the following derivational suffixes (see also 
Grillot-Susini 1987:14—15; McAlpin 1981:66—67): 


l. -r(a) and its plural variant -p(e): 
a. Formed personal nouns indicating a member of a group (-ra) or the group 
itself (-pe); 
b. Added to verbal stems, these suffixes formed actor nouns (for example, 
liba-r ‘servant’, liba-p ‘servants’); 
c. Added to toponyms, they were used to denote ethnic groups (for example, 
hinduya-ra ‘Indian’, hindus-pe ‘Indians’ [< Hindus ‘India’ ]); 
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d. These suffixes were also used with loanwords (for example, kurtas-ra 
‘worker’, kurtas-pe ‘workers’); 

e. Attributes with delocutive classifiers could be used as substantives (for 
example, kat-ri ‘lord, master’, literally, ‘(that) of the throne’). 

2. -me (< Proto-Elamite *-may) was mostly used to form abstract nouns (for 
example, sunki-me ‘kingship, kingdom’, /iba-me ‘service’, tit-me ‘tongue’). 

3. -t(e) formed generalized nouns from nouns and nouns from adjectives (for 
example, hal-te ‘door’, hala-t *brick"). 

4. -um, -in, -am, -un, -n formed neutral nouns with a weakly expressed abstract 
meaning, often connected with buildings or localities (for example, bal-um 
*storehouse', etc.) 

5. -(a)$ was used for nonhumans. It formed words connected with agriculture, 
animal husbandry, or food terminology. It was common in place names, and it 
was also used with Old Persian loanwords. 


The following postpositions were used to express spatial relationships. Though they 
functioned as case endings, they were, in fact, postpositions and not case endings. 


Simple: 
1. Directive-Allative -ikki ‘to, towards, into’ 
2. Locative -ma ‘in(to), on(to)’ (temporal and spatial) 
3. Superessive -ukku ‘on, in, according to’ 
4. Ablative-Separative -mar ‘from, out of? (temporal and spatial) 
Compound: 
5. Ablative-Instrumental -ikki-mar ‘from, by’ (with animates) 


-ma-mar- ‘from, near’ (with inanimates) 


Elamite verbs had two aspects: perfective (past) and imperfective (non-past). The 
perfective aspect had two forms: (1) transitive and (2) intransitive. The imperfective 
aspect was used to express the present and future tenses, in addition to the oblique 
moods. 


18.4. DRAVIDIAN 


The following discussion is taken mostly from Krishnamurti 2003:179—204 — see 
also Andronov 2003:101—103; Caldwell 1913:196—204; Steever 1990. Proto- 
Dravidian roots (both verbal and nominal) were monosyllabic with the canonical 
shape *(Ci)V(C2)-, that is, two fundamental types: closed roots (ending in a 
consonant) and open roots (ending in a vowel, short or long). Extended stems were 
formed by the addition of the following suffixes to open roots: *-C(V), *-CC(V), or 
*-CCC(V). If a root ended in a consonant (closed roots), a formative vowel (that is, 
*-a, *-i, or *-u) was added to the root as the first layer of suffixes. Additional 
suffixes in the forms *-C-CC- or *-CCC- could then be added after the vowel 
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suffix. When closed roots were used as free forms, the final consonant was doubled 
and a non-morphemic enunciative vowel was added. The enunciative vowel was 
lost before words beginning with a vowel (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:93). Note: 
Contrastive vowel length was a specific Proto-Dravidian development and was not 
inherited from Proto-Nostratic (cf. McAlpin 1974a:95). The variation in vowel 
length was originally governed by metrical considerations — thus, *(C;) V C»- (with 
long vowel) alternated with *(C;)VCz-Cs- (with short vowel) as in *kdn- ‘to see’ as 
opposed to *Kant- (cf. Steever 1990:179). 

In the preceding chapter (817.5), a series of formative vowels was posited for 
verb stems in Proto-Nostratic, and it was proposed that they may have been aspect 
markers: *a = imperfective aspect; *i = perfective aspect; and *u = subordinate. In 
Proto-Dravidian, the original meaning of the formative vowels was lost. According 
to Krishnamurti (2003:97), the formative vowels “apparently had an epenthetic role 
of splitting clusters without affecting the syllable weight ..." Note the following 
examples given by Krishnamurti (2003:181): 


l. *tir-a-y- (*-p-/*-mp-, *-nt-) ‘to roll (intr. ; *tir-a-y- (*-pp-/*-mpp-, *-ntt-) ‘to 
roll up (tr.)’, (n.) *tir-a-y ‘wave, screen, curtain’; *tir-a-nku ‘to be curled up 
(intr.)’, *tir-a-nkku ‘to shrivel (tr.)’; 

2. *tir-a-]- (*-p-, *-nt-) ‘to become round (intr.)’, *tir-a-]- (*-pp-, *-ntt-) ‘to make 
round (tr.)’; 

3. *tir-i- (*-p-, *-nt-) ‘to turn (intr.)’, *tir-i- (*-pp-, *-ntt-) ‘to turn (tr.)’; *tir-u-ku 
‘to twist (intr.)’, *tir-u-kku ‘to twist (tr.)’; *tir-u-mpu ‘to twist, to turn (intr.)’, 
*tir-u-mppu ‘to twist, to turn (tr.)’; 

4. *tir-u-ntu ‘to be corrected, to be repaired (intr.)’, *tir-u-nttu ‘to correct, to 
rectify (tr.)’. 


As stated by Krishnamurti (2003:181), “[t]he Proto-Dravidian root is obviously 
*fir- meaning ‘turn, roll, twist, change shape’ — ‘correct’, etc. The formatives 
occur in two layers. The first layer is V = i, a, u; and the second layer, either a 
sonorant (L) as in y, /; or a simple or geminated stop + homorganic nasal: P as in 
*ku; PP as in *kku; NP as in *nku, *ntu, *mpu; NPP as in *nkku, *nttu, *mppu.” 
Thus, the overall structure was as follows: 


Root + formative vowel (*a, *i, *u) + resonant (*y, *w, *l/l, *r/r) 
or simple or geminated stop + homorganic nasal 


Inflectional suffixes followed derivational suffixes, thus: root + derivational suffix 
+ inflectional suffix (cf. Steever 1990:179). Roots ending in a vowel were followed 
by derivational suffixes beginning with a consonant, while roots ending in a 
consonant could be followed by derivational suffixes beginning with either a 
consonant or a vowel, though those beginning with a vowel were by far the most 
common type. Derivational suffixes beginning with a vowel could consist of (A) 
the simple vowel itself (*-V-), (B) the vowel plus a single consonant (*-VC-), (C) 
the vowel plus a geminate stop (*-VCC-), (D) the vowel plus the sequence of nasal 
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and its corresponding homorganic stop (*-VNC-), or (E) the vowel plus the 
sequence of a nasal and its corresponding homorganic geminate stop (*-VNCC-). In 
primary nominal stems, the derivational suffix *-VCC- could be further extended by 
adding another suffix of the type *-VC-. The derivational suffixes probably 
originally modified the meaning in some way, though, as noted by Caldwell 
(1913:209), it is no longer possible, in most cases, to discern their original meaning. 

It should be noted that deverbative nouns also occurred, such as *fir-a-y ‘wave, 
screen, curtain’, cited above (> Malayalam tira ‘wave, billow, curtain’; Tamil tirai 
‘wrinkle [as in the skin through age], curtain [as rolled up], wave, billow, ripple’; 
Kannada tere ‘wave, billow, curtain’; Kodagu tere ‘wave, dress, screen’; Telugu 
tera ‘screen, curtain, wave’; etc. [cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:281, no. 3244]). 
From the stem *tir-i-, there are: Tamil tirikai ‘roaming, wandering, potter's wheel’, 
tiripu ‘change, alternation’; etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:282—283, no. 3246). 
And from *ftir-u-, there are: Tamil tiruttam ‘correction, repair, improvement, 
amendment, orderliness, regularity, exactness’, tiruttal ‘correctness (as of writing)’; 
etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:283, no. 3251). 

Krishnamurti (2003:181—184) further notes the important distinction made in 
Proto-Dravidian between transitive and intransitive verbs. This distinction was 
encoded in a series of suffixes (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:182). The development of the 
system marking this distinction occurred in stages within Proto-Dravidian. The first 
stage involved the addition of the suffixes *-/, *-/, *-r, *-r (Krishnamurti writes *z), 
*w, *y onto *(C)V- or *(C)VC-V-stems to form extended intransitive/middle voice 
stems. Next, a series of suffixes was added. These suffixes encode both tense and 
voice as well as the distinction between intransive and transitive — they are as 
follows: 


Non-past Past 
Intransitive *p *k *t 

*mp *nk *nt 
Transitive *pp *kk *tt 


*mpp  *nkk  *ntt 


Notes: 

1. These suffixes were modified in various ways in the Dravidian daughter 
languages (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:197—199). 

2. The non-past paradigms include present, future, aorist (habitual), infinitive, 
imperative, negative, etc. (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:182). 

3. In the daughter languages, the tense meaning was lost, and the above suffixes 
only encode a voice distinction (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:182—183). 


The next stage involved the addition of different auxiliary verbs to nonfinite forms 
of the main verb. Krishnamurti (2003:184— 197) supports the above theories with a 
set of case studies. 
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Krishnamurti (2003:199—200) also lists and discusses various deverbative 
noun affixes. These include: 


1. Addition of the suffix *-ay to monosyllabic verb roots. 

2. Gemination of the final stop of the root in disyllabic stems or the formative in 
stems consisting of two or more syllables, as in *aft-am ‘game, dancing’, *attu 
‘playing, a game’ < *afu ‘to play’. 

3. Addition of the suffix *-a/ to verb roots. 

4. Addition of *-t-al ~ *-tt-al (also *-t-am) to roots ending in *-f. 


5. Gemination of the post-nasal stop of a formative suffix in stems of two or more 
syllables. 

6. Lengthening of the root vowel. 

7. Addition of *-am to an intransitive or transitive verb stem. 

8. Addition of multiple noun formatives: (1) *-am-t-am > *-antam; (2) *-t + 
*al+ay > *-talay. 

9. Addition of *-(i)kay. 

10. Addition of *-(i)kk-ay. 


Krishnamurti (2003:200—204) ends his discussion of Dravidian word formation 
with the following types of compounds: (1) verb + verb (2003:201); (2) noun + 
noun (2003:201— 202); (3) adjective + noun (2003:202—203); (4) verb + noun 
(2003:203—204); and (5) compounds with doubtful composition (2003:204). For a 
complete list of grammatical markers in Dravidian, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:532— 
533. For somewhat different views on Dravidian word formation, cf. Andronov 
2013:115—119; see also Steever 1998a: 18—26. 


18.5. KARTVELIAN 


This section is repeated, in part, from Chapter 6, §6.4. Comparison of Proto- 
Kartvelian with other Nostratic languages, especially Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Afrasian, makes it seem probable that the root structure patterning developed 
as follows (cf. Aronson 1997:938): 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Pre-Proto-Kartvelian. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. (At a later stage of development, 
however, loss of laryngeals resulted in roots with initial vowels: *HVC- > 
*VC-. Similar developments occurred in later Proto-Indo-European.) 

2. Though originally not permitted, later changes led to the development of initial 
consonant clusters. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) open syllables (*V and *CV) and (B) 
closed syllables (*VC and *CVC). Permissible root forms coincided exactly 
with these two syllable types. Loss of laryngeals and vowel syncope in early 
Proto-Kartvelian led to new roots in the form *C-. 
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4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. (Inflectional endings could be of the 
form *-V, as in the case of the 3rd singular aorist ending *-a.) 

5. Similar patterns occurred in nominal stems. 


At this time, there were three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) 
nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. That this 
distinction remained in Proto-Kartvelian proper is shown by the fact that prefixes 
mostly maintained their original structural identify, being only partially involved in 
the system of vowel gradation (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:715) as well as by the fact 
that nominal stems were sharply distinguished from verbal stems in that they had 
the same ablaut state throughout the paradigm, while extended (that is, 
bimorphemic) verbal stems had alternating ablaut states according to the para- 
digmatic pattern (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:714—715). 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Kartvelian 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate grammatical 
categories. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (= 
"reduced-grade") or totally eliminated altogether (= *zero-grade") when unstressed: 
the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at the end of this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being and 
possibly the introvertive harmonic consonant clusters as well. These alternations are 
discussed in detail in Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982 and Tuite 2017 — see also 
Harris 1985. It was probably at this time that the complex consonant clusters came 
into being. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


State 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *C1VCo-Co-. 
State 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CiC2-VC3-. 


These alternating patterns, which characterize the bimorphemic verbal stems, may 
be illustrated by the following examples (cf. Gamkrelidze 1966:74 and 1967:714): 


State 1 (Intransitive) State 2 (Transitive) 
*der-k’- ‘to bend, to stoop’ *dr-ek’- ‘to bend’ 
*Sker-t'- ‘to go out’ *Skr-et’- ‘to extinguish’ 
*k’er-b- ‘to gather’ *k’r-eb- ‘to collect’ 


When a full-grade suffix was added to such stems, the preceding full-grade vowel 
was replaced by either reduced-grade or zero-grade: 
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State 1 State 2 

*der-k’- > *dy-k’-a *dr-ek’- > *dr-ik’-e 
*Sker-t’- > *sky-t’-a *skr-et’- > *skr-it’-e 
*k'er-b- > *k’r-b-a *k’r-eb- > *k'r-ib-e 


Nominal stems also displayed these patterns, though, unlike the bimorphemic verbal 
stems, the same ablaut state was fixed throughout the paradigm (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1967:714): 


State 1 State 2 

*sax-]- ‘house’ *km-ar- ‘husband’ 
*$ay-|- ‘dog’ *cm-el- ‘fat’ 
*k'wen-r- ‘marten’ *$m-ar- ‘vinegar’ 


Morphologically, the Kartvelian languages are all highly inflected; Georgian, for 
example, has six basic grammatical cases as well as eleven secondary cases. A 
notable characteristic of noun declension is the distinction of ergative and 
absolutive cases; the ergative case is used to mark the subject of transitive verbs, 
while the absolutive case is used to mark direct objects and the subject of 
intransitive verbs. It is the dative case, however, that is used to mark the subject of 
so-called “inverted verbs”. There are several other departures from canonical 
ergative-type constructions, so much so in Mingrelian, for instance, that this 
language no longer possesses any true ergative features. Adjectives normally 
precede the nouns they modify. Postpositions are the rule. Very important, and fully 
in agreement with the views expressed in this book, is the fact that Tuite (2017: 
10—12) reconstructs stative-active alignment for the earliest phase of Proto- 
Kartvelian. (Nichols 1992:101 classifies Georgian as a stative-active language.) 

Kartvelian verb morphology is particularly complicated — for example, Tuite 
(2004:978—981) lists thirteen distinctive functional elements that may be arrayed 
around a given verb root in Early Georgian, though they may not all appear 
simultaneously (Fáhnrich 1994:78 lists twenty-three elements, including the root; 
Boeder 2005:22 lists sixteen elements for Modern Georgian); the overall scheme 1s 
as follows: 


Preverb with more or less predictable directional meaning 
Preverb mo- (*hither") 

Preverbial clitic 

Morphological object prefix 

Morphological subject prefix 

Character or version vowel (German Charaktervokal) 


ROOT 


7. Passive/inchoative or causative suffix 


et E a a 
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8. Plural absolutive suffix 

9. Series marker (or “present/future stem formant") 
10. Imperfect stem suffix 

11. Tense/mood vowel 

12. Person/number suffix 

13. Postposed clitics 


This patterning can be reconstructed for Proto-Kartvelian as well. Specifically, 
Tuite (2017:2) notes that the core slots in Proto-Kartvelian verb structure include 
the root and a chain of suffixical morphemes of the shape -VC-. Lexically-specified 
elements are closest to the root, while productive derivational morphemes (such as 
causative and inchoative suffixes) are toward the middle, and inflectional elements 
are to the right. Tuite states that the verb suffixes originated as -VC- formants used 
to modify the Aktionsart (“lexical aspect"), aspect, or valence of the root. 

The inflectional slots come next and include a character or version vowel to the 
left of the root — it is used to mark the relationship between the verb and its 
arguments (cf. Boeder 2005:34—38 for a discussion of the role of the character or 
version vowel; see also Rostovtsev-Popiel 2014). Next come the imperfect suffix 
and tense/aspect/mood suffix to the right of the root. A little further out are the 
subject and object prefixes to the left of the root and a suffix to the right indicating 
the plurality of the 1st and 2nd person grammatical subject. 

The outermost slots include morphemes which appear to have originated as 
clitics. Tuite (2017:15) appends a rather helpful chart summarizing the structure of 
the Kartvelian verb. 

Tuite (2017:12—13) summarizes his views on the structure of the verb in early 
Proto-Kartvelian as follows: 


The early Kartvelian verb would have consisted in a verbal root optionally 
followed by a chain of /VC/ morphemes (modifying the Aktionsart or other 
semantic features of the root), surrounded by inflectional prefixes and suffixes. 
Only lst- and 2nd-person core arguments would have governed agreement 
affixes in the verb; the paired singular and plural 3rd-person suffixes found in 
Georgian and Laz-Mingrleian took on those functions after Svan separated 
from the ancestral speech community. 


On either side of the Proto-Kartvelian verb stem, and in the root itself, vowels 
contrasted with each other in paradigmatic sets. All four Kartvelian languages 
have a four-way contrast among preradical vowels (PRV), with strongly similar 
functions, which specialists have related to the categories of “version”, voice, 
valence or applicativity... A contrasting set of three vowels in the suffixal slot 
after the verb stem indicated past tense, subjunctive mood, and possibly 
Iterative or permansive aspect (TAM). As for the Kartvelian verb root, it is 
likely that more than one grammatical category was signaled by vowel 
contrasts. In addition to the /a/ ~ /e/ alternation in the active-inactive verb-stem 
pairs discussed in this paper, the /i/ vocalism marking statives derived from 
theme-centered verbs also appears to be old in Kartvelian. 
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The structure of nouns in Modern Georgian is relatively simple: stem + plural + 
case + postposition. Modern Georgian has seven cases: nominative, ergative, dative, 
genitive, instrumental, adverbial, and vocative (Cherchi 1999:5—8; Fahnrich 
1993:46—53). The dative also functions as the object case. Morevoer, in addition to 
the basic grammatical cases listed above, there are eleven secondary cases. Old 
Georgian had an absolutive case as well — Fahnrich (1982:35) lists nine 
grammatical cases for Old Georgian. For Modern Svan, Tuite (1997:15) lists eight 
declension classes and six cases: nominative, dative, instrumental, adverbial, 
ergative, and genitive. 

Kartvelian derivational morphology is rather complex and includes a large 
variety of prefixes and suffixes (for Georgian, cf. Fáhnrich 1993:32—46). Rather 
long chains of such prefixes and suffixes are possible. Though Kartvelian verbs 
make use of both prefixes and suffixes, nouns, pronouns, and adjectives tend to 
prefer suffixes — prefixes are extremely rare. In early and medieval Georgian and 
Svan, preverbs were separable prefixes, and this was, undoubtedly, the situation in 
Proto-Kartvelian as well. Various types of compounds, as well as reduplication, are 
also common. Cf. Boeder 2005:42—47 for a synopsis of derivational morphology 
in the Kartvelian daughter languages. 

Klimov (1964 and 1998) lists the following derivational affixes for Proto- 
Kartvelian (the transcription has been changed to conform with what is used in this 
book) (see also Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 1995; Fahnrich 2007): 


Affix Meaning 

*a- Verb prefix of causative 

*-a Suffix of deverbative action noun 
*a- Verb character (version) vowel 
*-a Subjective suffix 

*-ad Affix of adverbial derivation 


*ą- ... -en/-in Circumfix of the causative verbs 

*-am : *-m Verb thematic suffix 

*ga(n)- Preverb of directon: ‘outside, outwards’ 
*gw- Objective prefix 

*-d Verb suffix 

*-d Passive suffix 

*-d Subjective suffix 

*-da Clitic of condition 

*da- Preverb of direction: *down(wards) on surface? 
*e- Verb character (version) vowel 

*-e Conjunctive suffix 

*-eb Verb thematic suffix 

*-eb Plural suffix 

*-ed : *-id Verb extension 

*-et Toponymic suffix 

*-et Verb extension 


*-el? :*-(Dl 


Verb extension 
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*-el Affix of noun derivation 

*-en : *-in Derivatory suffix of causative verbs 

*-es : *-(1)s Verb extension 

*-ex : *-ix Verb extension 

*-wn Stem-forming enlargement 

*j- Subjective prefix 

*j- Objective prefix 

*-ja Diminutive suffix on substantives 

*-ik’ Diminutive affix 

*-l Affix producing participles 

*_il Affix producing deverbative nouns 

*-(1)s Topoformative element 

*-1$-eul- Affix producing adjectives of similarity 

*m- Word-formation prefix (Georgian m- participial prefix) 

*m- ... -€ Word-forming circumfix 

*m- ... -el Word-forming circumfix 

*ma- Word-forming prefix (found mainly on present 
participles) 

*me- Word-forming prefix 

*me- ... -al Word-forming circumfix 

*me- ...-e Word-forming circumfix 

*mi- Preverb of direction: ‘aside from the speaker’ 

*mo- Preverb of direction: ‘in the direction towards the 
speaker’ 

*na- Word-forming prefix of the past participle 

*ne- Word-forming prefix 

*ni- Word-forming previx 

*(s)a- Word-forming prefix 

*(s)i- Word-forming prefix 

*u- Verb character vowel 

*u- Derivational prefix of participles 

*-u Derivational suffix of pejoratives 

*u- ... -eš Derivational circumfix of elative (1n adjectives) 

*-un Suffix of causative verbs 

*c'ar- Preverb of direction: *down, away, off 


18.6. INDO-EUROPEAN 


18.6.1. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


In this section, we will be particularly concerned with tracing the most ancient 
patterning (see Chapter 20 of this book for more information). 

Comparison of Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic daughter 
languages, especially Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, allows us to refine 
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Benveniste’s theories concerning Proto-Indo-European root structure patterning (cf. 
Benveniste 1935:170—171; see also Lehmann 1952:17—18 and 2002:141—142). 
The most ancient patterning was probably as follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Pre-Proto-Indo-European. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *C;V and (B) *C:VC2, where C = any 
non-syllabic and V — any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A verb stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root, as follows: 
*CiVCz-VCs-. Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Nominal stems, on the other hand, could be further extended by additional 
suffixes. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, there were three fundamental stem 
types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and 
indeclinable stems. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent during the Phonemic Stress 
Stage of Proto-Indo-European disrupted the root structure patterning outlined 
above. The positioning of the stress was morphologically distinctive, serving as a 
means to differentiate grammatical categories. All vowels were retained when 
stressed but were either weakened (= “reduced-grade”) or totally eliminated 
altogether (= “zero-grade”) when unstressed: the choice between the reduced-grade 
versus the zero-grade depended upon the position of the unstressed syllable relative 
to the stressed syllable as well as upon the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. 
During the Phonemic Stress Stage of development, the basic rule was that only one 
full-grade vowel could occur in any polymorphemic form. Finally, it was at the end 
of this stage of development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into 
being. 

Roots were monosyllabic and consisted of the root vowel between two 
consonants (cf. Benveniste 1935:170; Lehmann 2002:141): *C;VC2-. Unextended 
roots could be used as stems (also called “bases” or themes") by themselves (when 
used as nominal stems, they are known as “root nouns"), that is to say that they 
could function as words in the full sense of the term (cf. Burrow 1973:118; 
Lehmann 2002:142), or they could be further extended by means of suffixes. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *C1VC2-C>-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CiCo-VCs-. 
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When used as a verb stem, Type | could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by another suffix on the pattern *C)C2-VC3-Cs-, or 
*-n- could be infixed after the root and before the suffix, as follows: *C:Co-n-VC3- 
(cf. Lehmann 1952:17—18 and 2002:142). Further addition of a determinative or 
suffixes pointed to a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; Lehmann 1952:17). In 
keeping with the rule that only one full-grade vowel could occur in any 
polymorphemic form, when a full-grade suffix was added to any stem, whether 
unextended or extended, the preceding full-grade vowel was replaced by either 
reduced-grade or zero-grade. We should note that this rule was no longer in effect 
in the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. During the Phonemic Pitch 
Stage, many of these reduced-grade or zero-grade vowels were analogically 
replaced by full-grade vowels. Fortunately, enough traces of the earlier system 
remain in the early dialects, especially Sanskrit, that it is possible to reconstruct the 
original patterning. 
Proto-Indo-European had the following root structure constraints: 


1. When two non-glottalics appeared in a given root, they had to agree in 
voicing. A rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to 
account for the elimination of roots whose consonantal elements originally 
did not agree in voicing: *7 ~ *B —^ *T ~ *P, *B ~ *T — *B ~ *D, etc. 

2. Two glottalics could not co-occur in a given root. A rule of regressive 
deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination of roots 
containing two glottalics: *C’VC’- > *CVC -. 


18.6.2. THE FORMATION OF NOUNS 


This section is condensed from Chapter 20, 820.6. Disintegrating Indo-European 
distinguished a great many derivational suffixes, and these are described in detail in 
the traditional comparative grammars of Brugmann— Delbrück, Hirt, Meillet, and 
Meier—Brügger, among others. By far, the most common types were those ending 
in the thematic vowel *-e/o-, which could be added either directly to the 
undifferentiated root or to the root extended by one or more suffixes. The majority 
of these suffixes were not ancient, and it is possible to trace how the system was 
built up over time. It is clear, for example, that the thematic suffixes proliferated 
during the Disintegrating Indo-European period at the expense of other types (cf. 
Burrow 1973:122; Lehmann 2002:143) — thematic stems were rare in Hittite (cf. 
Sturtevant 1951:79, $114; Burrow 1973:120). The overall structure was as follows: 
root + suffix (one or more) + inflectional ending. 

In Chapter 17, §17.4, we discussed the root structure patterning of the Nostratic 
parent language. Roots had the shape *C;VC»-. We saw that a stem could either be 
identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a single derivational 
morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *C;VCz*Cs-. Any consonant could serve as 
a suffix. This was the patterning inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European, which 
means that the earliest suffixes predate the appearance of Proto-Indo-European 
proper as a distinct language. This is an important point. 
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It is not possible to discern any distinction in meaning or function in the 
suffixes that were inherited by Proto-Indo-European from  Proto-Nostratic. 
However, the newer suffixes that arose within Proto-Indo-European proper were 
most likely assigned specific meanings or functions. During the course of its 
development, Proto-Indo-European continued to create new lexical items, with the 
result that the original meaning or function of suffixes that had been created in 
Proto-Indo-European at earlier stages were mostly obscured by later developments. 
By the time the Disintegrating Indo-European period had been reached, the number 
of productive suffixes in use had grown considerably (see below). 

During both the Phonemic Stress Stage and the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, accentuation played a prominent role in nominal derivation, as 
noted by Burrow (1973:119—120): 


The most important distinction in nominal derivation in early Indo-European 
was not between the different suffixes simple or compound, but in a difference 
of accentuation according to which a word formed with the same suffix 
functioned either as an action noun or agent noun/adjective. Accented on the 
root it was an action noun and neuter, accented on the suffix it was an agent 
noun or adjective and originally of the co-called ‘common gender’. The system 
is preserved to some extent in Sanskrit and is exemplified by such doublets as 
bráhma n. ‘prayer’ : brahmá m. ‘priest’, yásas n. ‘glory’ : yasás- m. ‘glorious’. 
The Sanskrit examples are not very numerous, and are only found in the case 
of a small number of suffixes; they are in fact the last remnants of a system 
dying out. In earlier Indo-European on the other hand the system was of very 
great extension and importance, and it is fundamental to the understanding not 
only of the formation of nouns but also of their declension. 


According to Burrow, the rules governing the position of the accent may be stated 
as follows: 


]. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220— 226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 

3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and, later, in the dual as well) in the indicative but on the ending 
throughout the middle (cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


This fairly simple system was replaced by a more elaborate one during the 
Disintegrating Proto-Indo-European period (note: Lundquist— Yates 2018 use the 
term “Proto-Nuclear Indo-European” [PNIE] for this period of development). For 
Disintegrating Proto-Indo-European, Fortson (2010:119—122) recognizes four 
distinct types of athematic stems, determined by the position of the accent as well as 
the position of the full-grade (or lengthened-grade) vowel (Fortson notes that 
additional types developed in individual daughter languages) (see also Watkins 
1998:61—62; Beekes 1985:1 and 1995:174—176): 
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1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem is accented and in full-grade 
vowel in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to 
the suffix in the weak cases. 

3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative 
singular and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 

4. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak cases. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern 1s the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone, *-é/d. It is this ending that is still found in the 
vocative singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for 
the number ‘five’, *p'enk"^e (*perq¥e in Brugmann’s transcription [cf. Sanskrit 
paica, Greek névte]), perhaps for earlier *přnk”hé. The nominative singular in *-os 
is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular (cf. Szemerényi 
1972a:156). 

Benveniste (1935:174—187) devotes considerable attention to describing the 
origin of the most ancient nominal formations. He identifies the basic principles of 
nominal derivation, thus: An adjective such as Sanskrit prthu- ‘broad, wide, large, 
great, numerous’ is based upon a root *p/el- ‘to stretch, to extend’ (Benveniste 
writes *pel-), suffixed by the laryngeal *H (Benveniste writes *-a-) found in Hittite 
pal-hi-i$ ‘broad’. Adding the suffix *-/^- to the root yields two alternating stem 
types: type 1: *p^él-f^-, type 2: *přl-éth- (Benveniste writes *pél-t- and *pl-ét- 
respectively). Next, the laryngeal determinative *-H,- (Benveniste writes *-a,-) is 
added to type 2, followed by *-ú- (Benveniste writes -éu-). The addition of the 
accented *-ú- results in the loss of the stem vowel: *p^I^ Hi- (Benveniste writes 
*plta;éu-) (> Sanskrit prthu-h ‘broad, wide, large, great, numerous’, Greek nàatóg 
‘wide, broad’). Benveniste then illustrates these principles with further examples. 


18.6.3. SUMMARY / EARLIER STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Proto-Indo-European had a long and complex developmental history. Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European began as a branch of Eurasiatic, itself a branch of Nostratic. Most 
likely, it took shape on the Eurasian steppes to the north and east of the Caspian 
Sea. Its closest relatives at the time were Uralic and Altaic (cf. Greenberg 2000— 
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2002; Kortlandt 2010a [various papers]), with which it was in close geographical 
proximity. Gradually, its speakers migrated westward, reaching the shores of the 
Black Sea around 5,000 BCE (see Chapter 13, §13.2). There, they encountered 
early Caucasian languages (see Chapter 21 for details). That contact brought about 
profound changes in the phonology and morphology of Pre-Proto-Indo-European, 
eventually producing the proto-language reconstructed in the standard handbooks 
through a direct comparison of the attested daughter languages. 

As shown by Lehmann (1995 and 2002), among others, there is persuasive 
evidence that Pre-Proto-Indo-European was an active-type language (see Chapter 
20 of this book for details). The root structure patterning outlined above (§18.6.1) 
may be assigned to Pre-Proto-Indo-European and to early Proto-Indo-European. 
The history of Proto-Indo-European proper began with the phonemicization of a 
strong stress accent (see above). That change initiated the restructuring of the 
inherited vowel system, including the development of syllabic variants of the 
resonants in unaccented syllables: *CVRCV > *CoRCV > *CRCV (see Chapter 4, 
§4.7). The restructuring of the vowel system was a lengthy, on-going process which 
continued throughout the history of Proto-Indo-European (that development is 
traced in Chapter 4). In part, through the normal process of language change over 
time and, in part, through contact with Caucasian languages, the morphology was 
also restructured. New case forms began to appear — some developed as a result of 
language contact (see Chapter 21), some developed from earlier forms that were 
assigned new functions, while others, such as the dual and plural endings in *-b/i- 
and *-mo-, developed from earlier particles (cf. Blažek 2014; Lehmann 2002: 146— 
150; R. Kim 2012). At the same time, new derivational elements began to appear in 
abundance, including preverbs. For more information, cf. Chapter 20, §20.10. 


18.6.4. DERVIATIONAL SUFFIXES IN LATE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


Regrettably, there is no comprehensive modern treatment of Proto-Indo-European 
derivational morphology (though there is a valuable synopsis in Lundquist—Y ates 
2018:2106—2113; see also Meier-Brügger 2010:321—373, 416—436). Therefore, 
the following list summarizes what is found in Brugmann— Delbrück (1897—1916, 
vol. II/1 [1906]) and Brugmann (1904:311— 354, summary 353—354, 8433): 


Derivational Suffixes Brugmann— Function 
Delbrück 

*-e/o- (*-e/o-) Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
*-eA- [*-aA-] (> *-a-) (*-a- Feminine nouns/adjectives 
*-th(u)w-o- (*-t(u)u-o-) Masculine/neuter adjectives 
*-th(u)w-eA - (*-t(u)u-a-) Feminine adjectives 
*-thr-o-/*-th]-o- (*-tr-o-/*-tl-o-)  Masculine/neuter: instrument or place 

of action 
*-thr-eA-/*-th|-eA- (*-tr-a-/*-tl-a-) | Feminine: instrument or place of action 
*-(1)yo- (*-(1)10-) Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
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*-(i)yeA- (*-(1)1a-) Feminine nouns/adjectives 

*-(u)wo- (*-(u)uo-) Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 

*-(u)weA- (*-(u)ua-) Feminine nouns/adjectives 

*-(n)no- (*-(g)no-) Masculine/neuter deverbative 
nouns/adjectives 

*-(n)neA- (*-(n)na-) Feminine deverbative nouns/adjectives 

*-eno- (*-eno-) Masculine/neuter participles and 
abstract nouns 

*-eneA- (*-enà-) Feminine participles and abstract 


*-i(H)no-/*-Vyno- 
*-1(H)neA-/*-VyneA- 
*-th(g)no- 


*_th(n)neA- 


*-m(n)no-/*me/ono- 


(*-Ino-/*-a*ino-) 
(*-ina-/*-a*ind-) 
(*-t(n)no-) 


(*-t(n)na-) 


(*-m(p)no-/ 
*me/ono-) 


*-m(n)neA-/*me/oneA-  (*-m(g)na-/ 


*-(m)mo- 


*-(m)meA- 


*- (m)mo- 

*- th(m)meA- 
*-(pro- 

*-(PreA- 
*-(th)ero- 
*-(th)ereA- 
*-(Dlo-/*-e-lo- 
*-(DIeA-/*-e-leA- 
*-gh-ro-/*-dh-1o- 
*-dh-reA -/*-dh-]eA - 
* bho- 

*-bheA- 
*-tho-/*-e-tho- 


* the A-/*-e-theA- 


*-the A -(/*-e-theA-) 
* tho- 


*me/ona-) 


(*-(m)mo-) 


(*-(m)ma-) 


(*-t(m)mo-) 
(*-t(m)mà-) 
(*-ro-) 
(*-(prà-) 
(*-(t)ero-) 
(*-(t)era-) 
(*-(Dlo-/*-e-lo-) 
(*-(DIa-/*-e-la-) 
(*-dh-ro-/*-dh-lo-) 
(*-dh-ra-/*-dh-la-) 
(*-bho-) 
(*-bha-) 
(*-to-/*-e-to-) 


(*-tà-/-e-tà-) 


(*-tà-[/-e-tà-]) 
(*-to-) 


nouns 
Masculine/neuter secondary adjectives 
Feminine secondary adjectives 
Masculine/neuter adjectives formed 
from adverbs of time 

Feminine adjectives formed from 
adverbs of time 

Masculine/neuter middle (passive) 
participles from tense stems ending 

in the thematic vowel (*-e/o-) 
Feminine middle (passive) participles 
from tense stems ending in the 
thematic vowel (*-e/o-) 
Masculine/neuter participial suffix and 
superlative suffix; also nouns/ 
adjectives 

Feminine participial suffix and super- 
lative suffix; also nouns/adjectives 
Masculine/neuter superlative suffix 
Feminine superlative suffix 
Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Feminine nouns/adjectives 
Masculine/neuter comparative suffix 
Feminine comparative suffix 
Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Feminine nouns/adjectives 
Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Feminine nouns/adjectives 
Masculine/neuter nouns 

Feminine nouns 

Masculine/neuter participial adjectives 
and nouns connected with them 
Feminine participial adjectives and 
nouns connected with them 

Abstract nouns 

Masculine/neuter suffix of comparison 
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*_the A- 
*-istho- 
* istheA- 


*-mp-tho-/*-wp-tho- 
*-mp-theA -/*-wp-theA- (*-mn-ta-/*-un-ta-) 


* -kyho- 
*_kyheA - 
*-(V)kho- 
*-(V)kheA- 
*-(1)skho- 


*-(i)skheA- 


*-k'o- 
*-k'eA- 
*-ey/-oy-/-i- 


*-(g)ni-/*-e/o-ni- 


*-mi- 
*-(pri-/*-(Dli- 
*_thj- 


*-theAth(1)-/*-thuAth(1)- (*-tat(1)-/*-tüt(1)-) 


*-ew/-ow-/-u- 
*-yu- 

*-(p)nu- 
*-(ru-/*-(])lu- 
*_¢hy- 
*-E-/*-yeE- 
*-en- 

*-yen- 

*-wen- 
*-men- 
*-p-/*-r-/*-rH- 
*-(th)er- 


* Kkyh./* ch. 


*-k"- (and *k’Y ?) 


*-es- 


*.g- 


(*-tà-) 
(*-isto-) 
(*-ista-) 


(*-mn-to-/*-un-to-) 


(*-ko-) 
(*-ka-) 
(*-(a^qo-) 
(*-(a")qa-) 
(*-(i)sko-) 


(*-(i)ska-) 


(*-go-) 
(*-ga-) 


(*-e1-/-01-/-1-) 


(*-(n)ni-/*-e/o-ni-) 


(*-mi-) 


(*-(pri-/*-(Dli-) 


(*-ti-) 


(*-eu-/-ou-/-u-) 


(*-ju-) 


(*-(n)nu-) 


(*-(pru-/*-(Dlu-) 


(*-tu-) 
(*-1-/*-16-) 
(*-en-) 
(*-ien-) 
(*-uen-) 
(*-men-) 
(ptf) 
(*-(Der-) 
(*-t-) 
(*-nt-) 
(*-uent-) 
(*-d-) 
(*-/*-q-) 


(*-g- [and *-g- ?]) 


(*-es-) 


(*-s-) 


Feminine suffix of comparison 
Masculine/neuter superlative suffix 
Feminine superlative suffix 
Masculine/neuter nouns 

Feminine nouns 

Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Feminine nouns/adjectives 
Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Feminine nouns/adjectives 
Masculine/neuter nouns; verb suffix 
forming present stems (iteratives, 
duratives, or distributives) 

Feminine nouns; verb suffix forming 
present stems (iteratives, duratives, or 
distributives) 

Masculine/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Feminine nouns/adjectives 
Nouns/adjectives 

Masciline/neuter nouns/adjectives 
Q) 

Q) 

Agent nouns; abstract nouns 
Feminine abstract nouns from nouns 
and adjectives 

Nouns/adjectives 

Q) 
Nouns/adjectives 

Nouns/adjectives 

Deverbative nouns 

Feminine nouns 

Nouns 

Nouns 

Nouns 

Nouns 

Neuter nouns 

Agent nouns 

Nouns/adjectives 

Active participles 

Denominative adjectives 

Q) 

Q) 

Q) 

Neuter nouns; adjectives; masculine/ 
feminine nouns 

Nouns 
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*-H-s- (*-o-s-) Nouns 
*-j-s- (*-1-s-) Nouns 
*-u-s- (*-wes-) (*-u-s- [*-ues-]) Nouns 
*-(1)yes- *-(1)ies-) Primary comparative suffix 
y p 
*-wes- (*-ues-) Active perfect participle 
u P p p 
Notes: 


1. Taking into consideration Hittite and the other Anatolian languages, it is clear 
that a majority of the above derivational suffixes developed after the Anatolian 
languages became separated from the main speech community. Moreover, the 
Anatolian languages make use of several derivational suffixes not found in the 
Non-Anatolian daughter languages. For information on Hittite derivational 
morphology, cf. Hoffner—Melchert 2008:51—63; Sturtevant 1951:67—81. 

2. Some of the above derivational suffixes have a rather limited distribution, and 
it may be questioned whether they should even be reconstructed for the Indo- 
European parent language. 


18.7. YUKAGHIR 


Nikolaeva (2006:79— 83) lists a great variety of inflectional and derivational affixes 
found in both Tundra (Northern) and Kolyma (Southern) Yukaghir, together with 
their proposed Proto-Yukaghir reconstructions. They are listed in full below — the 
first column gives the attested affixes in Kolyma (Southern) Yukaghir, the second 
column gives the attested affixes in Tundra (Northern) Yukaghir, the third column 
gives the Proto-Yukaghir reconstructions, and the fourth column gives the meaning 
of the affix (in abbreviated form) (Nikolaeva’s transcription has been retained): 


Southern / Kolyma Northern / Tundra — Proto-Yukaghir Meaning 


-a:/-e: *-9W ADV.LAT 
-aj-/-ej-/-j- *-(9)j- PERF 
-a:q -a:q *-a:k ADV.LOC 
-bo- *-wo-/*-mpo- INCH 
-bo-/-b- -bo-/-b- *-mpo- N 
-bo:- -bo:l- *-mpowl- QUAL 
-bun- *-mpun- DES 
-é- -é- *-Ó- CAUS, TR 
-é- *-é- ITER 
-éa:/-ée: -éa:/-ée: *-6o0W N 
-či:- *-či:- CAUS 
-či:- *-či:- DEL 
-ča:n * 1: DIM 
-con- *-Eon- STAT 
-do *-0o/*-nto INDEF 


-do -dəy *-nton ADV.DIR 
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-do- -do- *-nto- 3POS 
-do -rə *-0o SS.ITER 
-do-/-d- -ro-/-r- *_§9- INTR, V 
-do- -do- *-nto- CAUS, TR, V 
-de: -de: *-nte: DIM 
-di: *-01:/*-nti: TR 
-d'ə -d'o *-fico FREQ 
-d'e- -d'e- *-néo- INTR 
-d'e- *-fico- TR 
-d'e- *-fico- N 
-d'a:-/-d'e:- -d'a:-/-d'e:- *-fhicoW- HAB 
-di:- -ri:- *-Qi:- TR 
-daj-/-dej- *-09j-/*-ntoj- CAUS.PERF, 
TR.PERF 
-dok/-rok/-doy/ *-dak SS.IMPF 
-rəy 
-dik *-ntik PRON.PRED 
-din -din *-ntin DAT.POS, SUP 
-dié-/-rié- *-oic- CAUS.MULT 
-(do)llo *(nto)llo SS.PERF 
-dejlo *-ntoyolo POS.ACC 
-dejno *-ntoyono DS 
-e:- -e:- *-e:- CAUS, TR 
-go-/-yo- -go-/-yo- *-nko-/*-yo- ITER 
-go- -yo- *-pko-/*-yo- HORT 
-go/-yo -go/-yo *-nko/*-yo ITRJ 
-go -yo *-pko LOC.DS 
-go/-yo -go/-yo *-nko/*-yo N, INTJ 
-gi -gi *-yi 3POS 
-gi:- -gi:- *-pki-/*-yi:- TR 
-got -yot *-pkot ABL 
-gon -yon *-pkon PROL 
-golo/-jlo *-yolo ACC 
-gono/-jno *-yono LOC, DS 
-yono *-yono LOC, DS, ACC 
-gu(da)/-yu(da) -gu(do)/-yu(do) *-pku(nto)/ ADV.DIR 
*-yu(nto) 
-goto/*-yoto *-pkoto/*-yoto ADV 
-yonok *-pkenok/ IMP.FUT 
*-yonok 
-i:- -i:- *-p- CAUS, TR 
-1: -1: * 4: N 
-1:C9- *-1:69- DIR 
-j -j *-j TR.IPL 
-j -j *-j INTR.3 
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-ja:-/-je:- *-joW- INCH 
-jo/-] -jo/-] *-jo IMPF.PART 
-ji:- -ji:- *-ji:- ITER 
-ji- *-ji:- DIR 
-jo:- *-jow- QUAL 
-ji:l *-ji:l COLL 
-jək -jək *-jok INTR.2SG 
-jo -jon *-jon INTR.1SG 
-(j)o:n-/-(j)o:d- *-(J)o:nt- SN 
-j(ə)l'i -j(ə)l'i *-jol'i INTR.1PL 
-j(e)met -j(e)mut *-jomot/*-jomut INTR.2PL 
-k -k *-k PRED 
-k -k *-k INTER.2SG 
-k -k *-k IMP 
-1 -l *-| N, AN, OF, IPL, 
SF 
-1 -l *-| PRON.ACCK 
-(Da:/-(l)e: *-(DoaW INCH 
-lə *-]o INSTR 
-l'9- -l'9- *_]'9- INTR 
-lo- -lo- *_]9- PROH 
-lə -lə *-lo ACC 
-l'9 -l'9 *-|'o POS 
-l'9- -l'9- *_]'9- N 
-le: *-]e: DIM 
-l(u) *-](u) 1/2 
-Ibo *-|po INCH 
-lon *-lon PRED 
-lok -lək * lok PRED, INSTR 
-lok -lok *_lok PROH 
-l'al -|'al *-]|'al EV 
-|'elk *-|'alk PRON.NOM 
-lədə *-|2623/*-]oanto INSTR 
-m -m *-m TR.3SG 
-m -m *-m INTER.1SG 
-m- *-m- BP 
-m- -m- *-m- INCH 
-mo -mo *-mo PERF.PART 
-mo -mo *-mo N 
-mo -mo *-mo TEMP 
-mo -mor *-mon OF.1/28G 
-me:- *-me:- QUAL 
-mo:l- *-mowl- DEL 
-mk *-mk TR.2PL 
-mok -mok *-mok TR.2SG 
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-mot *-mot TR.2PL 
-molo/-mlo -molo/-mlo *-molo/*-mlo OF.3SG 
-n -n *-n HORT.3SG 
-n -h *-h DAT 
-n -ń *-h ADV 
-n/-d -n/-d *-nt GEN, ATTR 
-9 *-p EMPH 
-1) -D *-p PRON.ATTR 
-D *-] TR.1SG 
-na:- -na:- *-na:- INCH 
-n(9) -n(o) *-n(o) ADV.LOC, 
ADV.LAT 
-no- -no- *-no- INTR 
-no -fior *-non COM 
-ho-/-n- -no-/-n- *-fo- PROPR 
-n- -n- *-n- IMPF 
-na:- *-na:- INCH 
-no: *-hów COM 
-pi- -Di- *-pi- PL 
-pu- -pu- *-pu- PL 
-na: -na: *-gam TR.3PL 
-]o:- *-pow- RES 
-pin -nin *-yin DAT 
-nit, -nut *_nit/*-nut SS.CONN 
-po:n *-gown TRANS 
-po:t *-gowt TRANS 
-gido *-nido/*ninta COND.CONV 
-idə -nido *-pinto ADV.LAT 
-pilə -pilə *-pilo OF.3PL 
-po:ri:-/-mo:ri:- *-nowri:- TR 
-nun(n)- -nun(n)- *-nun(n)- HAB 
-0:- -0:- *-9w- RES, V 
-o:l'- *-o:l'- DES 
-o:l- *-owl- RES 
-o:l- *-owl- TRANS 
-o:k -o:k *-o:k INTER.1PL 
-po- *-po- V 
-po-/-p- -po-/-p- *-po- PL 
-qa:-/-ke:- -qa:-/-ke:- *-koW- INCH 
-qo/-ko *-ko ADJ 
-ro- /-r- -ro-/-r- *-ro- CAUS, TR, APPL 
-ro-/-r- *-ro- NONIT 
-ri:- -:- *-ri:- APPL 
-raj-/-rej- -raj-/-rej- *-roj- PERF 
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-rko-/-rqo- -rko-/-rqo- *-rko- N 
-roldo *-rolto SS.PERF 
-rolok *-rolok/*-óolok SS.PERF 
-&- *-s- ORD 
-$o-/-&- -s3-/-s- *-so- CAUS, TR 
-&i:- *-gl:- CAUS 
-Saj-/-Sej- *-soj- PERF 
-sči:- *_sči:- CAUS 
-səsči:- *-soséi:- CAUS 
-&cil'e- *-séil'o- CAUS 
-t -t * ADV.ABL 
-t -r *-Ó SS.IMPF 
-t -r *_6 N 
-to-/-t- -to-/-t- *-to- FUT 
-to-/-t- -to-/-t- *-to- CAUS, TR 
-ttə- *-tto- CAUS, TR 
-tno *-tno ADV 
-taj-/-tej- -taj-/-tej- *-toj- PERF 
-ti:l'o *-ti:l'o CAUS 
-ttoroj/-ttroj- *-ttoroj INT.CAUS 
-togo-/-tko- -togo-/-tko- *-toyo-/*-torko- AUGM 
-tagi-/-tki- *-toyi-/*-tonki- AUGM 
-u: -u: *-u: N 
-u:- -u:- *-u:- INTR 
-wo *_wo INTR 
-wra *-wro N 
-Zo-/-Zu- *-néo- ITER 
-Zo- *-néo- TR 
-Zi:- *-néi:- CAUS, TR 


Note: Cf. Nikolaeva 2006:xii—xiii for an explanation of the abbreviations. 


18.8. URALIC 


The Proto-Uralic root structure patterning was fairly straightforward (cf. Bakró- 


Nagy 1992, especially pp. 133—158): 


1. There were no initial consonant clusters in Proto-Uralic (cf. Décsy 1990:26). 
Medial clusters were permitted, however (cf. Décsy 1990:27). 

2. Three syllable types were permitted: *V, *CV, *CVC (cf. Décsy 1990:34—35). 
Initially, *V comes from earlier *HV, upon loss of the preceding laryngeal. 


U 


All Proto-Uralic words ended in a vowel (cf. Décsy 1990:26 and 54). 


4. Derivational suffixes had the form *-CV (cf. Décsy 1990:58). Note: Proto- 


Uralic did not have prefixes or inflixes (cf. Décsy 1990:58). 
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Proto-Uralic did not differentiate between nominal and verbal stems (cf. Décsy 
1990:56). Only pronouns existed as an independent stem type. Moreover, adjectives 
probably did not exist as a separate grammatical category (cf. Abondolo 1998a:18). 

Bakró-Nagy (1992:8 and 14) reconstructs the general structure of Proto-Uralic 
root morphemes as follows: 


CCC 
#C(V) E \ V (+CV)# 
C 


Bakró-Nagy (1992:14—15) divides the above root structure into the following two 
patterns (see also Collinder 1965:44—45): 


Vowel-initial Patterns Consonant-initial Patterns 
V CV 
VCV CVCV 
VCCV CVCCV 

VCCCV CVCCCV 

VCVCV CVCV-CV 
VCCVCV CVCCV-CV 

VCV-CV CVCCV-CCV 
VCCV-CV CVCCV-CV-CCV 
VCV-CCV 


Furthermore, she notes (1992:15): 


1. Monosyllabic patterns (V and CV) reflect non-lexical morphemes like particles 
or pronouns. 

2. In patterns below the horizontal line, the sequences following the hyphen (-CV, 
-CCV) represent derivational suffixes. Note: According to Collinder (1965:39), 
Proto-Uralic had the following kinds of suffixes (in the broadest sense): (1) 
derivational suffixes; (2) inflectional endings; and (3) enclitics (see also Décsy 
1990:58). The suffixes had two variants, one with a front vowel (CV [Rédei 
writes C¥]) and one with a back vowel (CV [Rédei writes Cx]), which 
alternated in accordance with the rules of vowel harmony. 

3. Several of the above patterns (£VCVCVz, #VCCVCV#, #VCCCV#, and 
#CVCCCV#) are extremely rare. 


Collinder (1965:44) states that the most frequent stem types in Common Uralic and 
Common Finno-Ugrian were: 


VCV, CVCV, VCiOV, CVCiC2V 
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Stems with medial geminated consonants (-pp-, -tt-, -kk-) also occurred: 


VCiCiV, CVGiCiV. 


Aikio (to appear, pp. 36—37) lists the following derivational suffixes, together with 
their functions, that are probably to be reconstructed for Proto-Uralic (see also Raun 
1988b:565—568; Collinder 1960:220—228, 255—281 and 1963:104—122; Décsy 
1990:60—65) (Aikio’s transcription has been retained). Aikio also gives examples 


— these are not included here: 


Suffix 


Deverbative Nouns *-mA 


(?) *-o / (?) *-w 


*-pA 
*-ntA 

* jA 

*-$A 
*-kkAs(i) 
*_mAktaAmA 


Denominative Nouns *-kA 


*-kkA 


Denominative Verbs *_t4- 


Function 


general nominalizer 

general nominalizer 

active participle 

action noun 

agent noun 

participle with unclear semantics 
inclinative adjective or agent noun 
negative participle 


unclear semantics, forms both nouns 
and adjectives 

unclear semantics, forms both nouns 
and adjectives 

relational animate noun 

collective animate noun 

unclear semantics 

unclear semantics 

proprietive adjective 

proprietive adjective 

caritive adjective 

moderative or comparative adjective 
ordinal number 


general verbalizer 

general verbalizer 

general verbalizer 
transformative 

factitive 

transformative / stative (?) 
unclear semantics 
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Deverbative Verbs *-[A- causative 
*-ptA- causative 
*_ktA- causative 
*-w- stative / automative passive 
*-[i- momentative / inchoative (?) 
*-[ta momentative (?) 
*-nti- frequentive / imperative (?) 
*-ksi- frequentive (?) 
*-ji- unclear semantics 


Aikio (to appear, pp. 40—41) mentions that compounding must have also been a 
highly productive means of word formation in Proto-Uralic, though he notes that 
relatively few such compounds can be reconstructed. He further mentions that all 
known examples involve nouns. Finally, he lists and discusses a rather small set of 
copulative compounds with the meanings ‘mother-in-law’ and ‘father-in-law’. 


18.9. ALTAIC 


Like Uralic-Yukaghir and Elamo-Dravidian, the Altaic languages are agglutinating 
in structure. Pronominal stems and particles were monosyllabic (*(C)V), while 
nominal and verbal stems were typically disyllabic (*(C)VCV or *(C)VCCY). 
Polysyllabic stems could be derived from the disyllabic stems by the addition of 
suffixes. The addition of suffixes caused no changes in the vowel of the stem, but 
the vowels of the suffixes were subject to vowel harmony, which means that their 
vowels were adjusted to the vowel of the stem. The undifferentiated stems were real 
forms in themselves and could be used without additional suffixes. The suffixes, 
both derivational and inflectional, were added mechanically to the stem. 

According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:22—24), the most common 
root structure pattern in Proto-Altaic was *CVCV, occasionally with a medial 
consonant cluster — *CVCCV. The final vowel, however, was very unstable: it is 
best preserved in (Manchu-)Tungus languages (though it is not always easily 
reconstructable due to morphological processes), and it is frequently dropped in 
Korean, Mongolian, and Turkic (in the latter family, in fact, in the majority of 
cases). Japanese usually preserves the final vowel, although its quality is normally 
lost; however, in cases where the final (medial) root consonant is lost, Japanese 
reflects original disyllables as monosyllables. 

Japanese also has quite a number of monosyllabic verbal roots of the type 
*CVC-. These roots were originally disyllabic as well. However, reconstructing 
them as *CVCa- is certainly incorrect. The Old Japanese verbal conjugation shows 
explicitly that the verbal stems can be subdivided into three main types: *CVCa- 
(those having the gerund in -e < *-a-i), *CVCa- (those having the gerund in -i < 
*-2-i), and *CVC- (those having the gerund in -ji < *-i). Here, there is a possibility 
that the latter type reflects original verbal roots *CVCi (occasionally perhaps also 
*CVCu, though there are reasons to suppose that some of the latter actually merged 
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with the type *CVCa-). The gerund form in *-i may actually reflect the original 
final root vowel that had earlier disappeared before other verbal suffixes of the type 
*-V(CV)-. 

A small number of trisyllabic roots such as *a/ak^u ‘to walk’, *kabari ‘oar’, 
*khobani ‘armpit’, etc. can also be reconstructed for Proto-Altaic. It cannot be 
excluded that, in many or most of these cases, the final syllable was originally a 
suffix, but the deriving stem was not used separately, and the derivation had already 
become obscure in the proto-language. 

The monosyllabic structure *(C)V was typical for pronominal and auxiliary 
morphemes, but a small number of verbal (and, quite exceptionally, nominal) 
monosyllabic roots can also be reconstructed. 

A special case involves a number of verbal roots that appear as monosyllables 
of the type *CV in some languages but have the structure *CVI(V) or, less 
frequently, *CVr(V) in others. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak reconstruct disyllables 
here, but note that the exceptional loss of *r and */ remains unexplained. A possible 
solution would be to reconstruct those roots as *CVC, with occasional loss of the 
root-final resonant. However, the number of examples is not large, and the roots in 
question are frequently used as auxiliary verbs, which by itself could explain the 
exceptional phonetic development. It 1s also possible that *-r- and *-/- were 
originally suffixed and that the roots belonged instead to the rare type *CV. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that the problem requires further investigation. 

There were four fundamental stem types in Proto-Altaic: 


1. Verbal stems 

2. Nominal and adjectival stems 
3. Pronouns 

4. Particles 


There was a strict distinction between nominal and verbal stems. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:173—220 [summary on page 220]) identify 
the following Proto-Altaic derivational suffixes (the transcription has been changed 
to conform with what is used in this book): 


*-b- a) deverbative verbal passive/causative 
b) denominative nominal (collective?) 
*-ph- — deverbative passive/instrumental 


*-m- . a)deverbative nominal 

b) denominative nominal (adjectival) 
*-d- denominative/deverbative adjectival 
*-t- a) deverbative verbal intransitive/passive 

b) denominative/deverbative adjectival 
*-(h- ^ deverbative verbal transitive/motional 
*-kth-  denominative/deverbative adjectival 
*-n- a) deverbative verbal intransitive (reflexive) 


b) denominative nominal 
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*-]- a) deverbative nominal 
b) denominative nominal (attributive) 


a) deverbative nominal (intransitive) 


b) denominative nominal (attributive) 


a) denominative diminutive 
b) deverbative verbal intensive 
a) adjectival 


b) intransitive (medial?) 


verbal reciprocal 
a) deverbative transitive 


b) suffix of paired body parts 


denominative expressive 
a) denominative nominal (7 pronominal) 


b) deverbative/denominative desiderative/inchoative 


a) denominative/deverbative nominal 


b) factitive/intensive deverbative verbal 


b) diminutive 
c) deverbative verbal 


denominative nominal; suffix of small animals 
a) attributive (— denominative nominal) 


deverbative/denominative nominal 


In her study of Transeurasian (TEA) verb morphology, Robbeets (2015) identifies 
the following shared forms (she includes Japonic and Korean): 


Proto-TEA | Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Japonic Korean Tungusic Mongolic Turkic 
*ana- *ana- *an- *ana- [*an-] 
negation negation negation negation negation 
*9- *e- *e-se- *e- 
negation negation negation negation 
*-[A- *-rq- * [4- *-[A- *-[A- 
manipu- manipu- manipu- manipu- manipu- 
lative lative lative lative lative 
*-nA- *-ng- *-nO- *-nA- *-nA- *-(X)n- 
processive | processive | processive | processive | processive | processive 
*(-)ki- *-ka- *_ki- *_ki- * (-)ki- *ki(-)I-/ 
‘do, make’ | iconic iconic iconic ‘do, make’ | *-k/- 
iconic iconic ‘do, make’ 
iconic 
*-mA- *-ma- *-mO- *-mA- *-mA- 
inclination | inclination | inclination | inclination | inclination 
*-gA- *-ka- *-k(O)- *-gA- *-gA- *-(X)k- ~ 
inchoative | inchoative | inchoative | inchoative | inchoative | *-(X)g- 


inchoative 
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Proto-TEA | Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Japonic Korean Tungusic Mongolic Turkic 
*-fj- *-fq- *-fj- *-fj- *-fj- *-r[- 
causative causative causative causative causative causative 
passive passive passive passive 
*-pU- *_pa- *-pO- *-p- *_BU- *_U- 
reflexive reflexive anti- reflexive reflexive reflexive 
anticaus. anticaus. causative anticaus. anticaus. anticaus. 
*_qA- *-ya- *.q4- *-dA- *-(A)d- 
fientive fientive fientive fientive fientive 
passive passive anticaus. 
*-rA- *-rq- *-(u)I- *-rA- *-rA- *-rA- 
anticaus. anticaus. anticaus. anticaus. anticaus. anticaus. 
*-gi- *- (K)i- *-Ki- *-gi- 
creative creative creative creative 
causative causative causative causative 
anticaus. passive 
*-yA *_ra *_] * 1A *-y *7V 
lexical lexical lexical lexical lexical lexical 
NML NML NML NML NML NML 
*wo-ra *_wo-l * 1A * yp 
clausal clausal clausal clausal 
NML NML NML NML 
*_wo-ra *_wo-l *-pA *7V 
relativizer relativizer relativizer relativizer 
*_wo-ra *_wo-l *-pA *-y * py 
finite finite finite finite finite 
* mA *m *m * mA *mA~*-m | *-mA~*-m 
lexical lexical lexical lexical lexical lexical 
NML NML NML NML NML NML 
*_wo-m *_wo-m *mA *mA~*-m 
clausal clausal clausal clausal 
NML NML NML NML 
*_wo-m *-wo-m * mA *mA~*-m 
finite finite finite finite 
*-n *-n *-n *nA~*n | *-n *-n 
lexical lex. NML lexi. NML | lex. NML lex. NML lex. NML 
NML *wo-n *_wo-n *nA~*n | *-n * 
clausal clausal clausal clausal clausal 
NML NML NML NML NML 
*_wo-n *_wo-n *-n 
relativizer relativizer relativizer 
*-wo-n *-wo-n *nA~*n | *-n * qn 
finite finite finite finite finite 
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Proto-TEA | Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- 
Japonic Korean Tungusic Mongolic Turkic 
*-xA-—*-kA | *-ka *-ka(-)i *x4-*-kA | *-xA~*-kA | *-xA-—*-kA 
resulative resulative resulative resulative resulative resulative 
lexical lexical lexical lexical lexical lexical 
NML NML NML NML NML NML 
*x4-—*-kA | *-xA~*-kA 
clausal clausal 
NML NML 
*-ka *x4-—*-kA | *-xA~*-kA | *-xA-—*-kA 
relativizer relativizer relativizer PFV.FUT 
relativizer 
*-ka *x4-—*-kA | *-xA~*-kA | *-xA-—*-kA 
finite past finite past finite future 
finite 
*-sA *-sd *-s4 ~*-si | *-sA ~ *-sT 
resultative | resultative < *sA-i < *sĄ-T 
lexical lexical resultative | resultative 
NML NML lexical lexical 
NML NML 
*sA ~ *-sT | *-sA~*-st | *-sA 
clausal clausal perfective 
NML NML clausal 
NML 
*_94 ~ * si 
relativizer 
*-sd * 5A ~*-si | *-sA ~ *-st | *-sA 
finite finite finite past finite 
*j~-@O *j~ -Ø *j~ -Ø *7T~ -Ø *j~ -Ø *[~ -Ø 
nominal- nominal- nominal- nominal- nominal- nominal- 
izer izer izer izer izer izer 
infinitive converb converb infinitive 
converb adverb adverb converb 
adverb 
*-XU-*kU | *-ku *-k(A) ~ *-xü ~ *-kü | *-xU~*-kU | *-xU~*-kU 
nominal- nominal- *-kü nominal- nominal- nominal- 
izer izer nominal- izer izer izer 
infinitive converb izer converb infinitive infinitive 
adverb infinitive adverb converb 
converb 
adverb 
* Ø *_Q * Ø * Ø * Ø *_Q 
imperative | imperative | imperative | imperative | imperative | imperative 


Note: Abbreviations: NML = nominalizer; PFV = perfective; FUT = future. 
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Let us now look at the individual branches. According to Johanson (1998a:35): 


The structure of the Turkic word is agglutinative, that is characterised by a 
highly synthetic structure with numerous bound morphemes, and a juxtaposing 
technique with clear-cut morpheme boundaries and predictable allomorphic 
variation. 


As Johanson (1998a:36) further points out, long sequences of morphs are possible. 
Moreover, there is a considerable morphological regularity in the Turkic languages: 


The morphemes have few and phonologically predictable allomorphs, added 
rather mechanically to the stem according to the rules of assimilation 
mentioned above. The agglutinative technique yields transparency: regular, 
easily segmentable structures. 


As a general rule (Johanson 1998a:36): 


... Turkic languages basically lack declensional and conjugational classes, 
irregular verbs, suppletive forms, etc. 


Finally (Johanson 1998a:37): 


The order of suffixes is subject to rigid rules. Suffixes form distributional 
classes according to their ability to occupy relative positions within the word, 
that is their relative distance to the primary stem. Suffixes modifying the 
primary stem directly are closest to it, which means that derivational suffixes 
precede inflectional ones. Each added suffix tends to modify the whole 
preceding stem, e.g. Kirghiz üylórómdó (‘house + plural + my + in’) ‘in my 
houses’. 


In the Turkic languages, verb stems are sharply distinguished from noun stems. As 
noted above, derivational suffixes can be added directly to such stems, yielding the 
following four derivational types: 


Denominative verb stems; 
Deverbative verb stems; 
Denominative noun stems; 
Deverbative noun stems. 


Te ccr 


However, as noted by Erdal (2004:138— 139, $3.01), in Old Turkic, the rule that 
derivational suffixes precede inflectional suffixes applies mainly to verb stems. In 
noun stems, on the other hand, derivational suffixes can follow inflectional suffixes. 
Nonetheless, the distinction between the above four types of suffixes is clear. 
Proto-Mongolic word structure was also agglutinative, with derivational and 
inflectional suffixes added fairly mechanically to a noun or verb stem (cf. Janhunen 
2003a:10). Noun stems were not as sharply distinguished from verb stems in Proto- 
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Mongolic as in Turkic, and both stem types could have an identical shape — 
Janhunen (2003a:10) cites *emkii- ‘to put into the mouth’ as against *emkii ‘bite’ as 
examples. As in Turkic, the following four derivational types existed: 


Denominative verb stems; 
Deverbative verb stems; 
Denominative noun stems; 
Deverbative noun stems. 


ee a 


For (Manchu-)Tungus, we will focus here exclusively on Manchu derivational 
morphology. In should be noted that, in her 2002 Manchu Grammar, Liliya M. 
Gorelova brings in a lot of information from other Altaic languages to illustrate and 
contrast points of Manchu grammar. 

According to Gorelova (2002:123), Manchu is the most analytical Altaic 
language, with a relatively underdeveloped inflectional morphology. Different parts 
of speech are not sharply distintinguished. Nonetheless, verb classes can be clearly 
identified by their suffixes, which are both uniform and specific. Gorelova (2002: 
123) lists the following verb suffixes: -mbi, -mbumbi, -ka/-ko/-ke, -ha/-ho/-he, -ra/ 
-ro/-re, -habi/-hobi/-hebi, -mbihe, -kini, -me, -fi (-pi), -ci, and -cibe. Noun suffixes, 
on the other hand, are not as numerous and uniform as verb suffixes. Most nouns 
are derivative (cf. Gorelova 2002:194). The rules of vowel harmony apply to the 
majority of these suffixes, both nominal and verbal. (Similar rules are found in 
Turkic [cf. Johanson 1998a:32—34] and Mongolic [cf. Janhunen 2003a:8—12].) 

As noted by Sinor (1968:260), each Manchu word is, or can be, composed of 
the following elements: root + one or several derivational suffixes + one or several 
inflectional endings (see also Gorelova 2002:239). Unextended roots can be used as 
full words in and of themselves. In general, adding suffixes does not cause any 
changes to the root. The same four derivational types existed in (Manchu-)Tungus 
as in Turkic and Proto-Mongolic (see above). 


For more information on Old Turkic noun derivation, cf. Erdal 2004:145—156, and 
for verb derivation, cf. Erdal 2004:227— 228; see also Erdal 1991. For details on 
Manchu noun derivation, cf. Gorelova 2002:194—200, and for verb derivation, cf. 
Gorelova 2002:233—239. For specifics on Written Mongolian noun derivation, cf. 
Hambis 1945:5—13, and for verb derivation, cf. Hambis 1945:41—47; see also 
Kempf 2013. 


18.10. CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are agglutinating (cf. Fortescue 2005:439). In 
Chukchi, however, some fusion has occurred, particularly in the verb. Chukchi 
nouns distinguish singular from plural. Fortescue (2005:426—427) lists seven cases 
for Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan: absolutive, dative, locative, comitative 1 (‘together 
with’), comitative 2 (‘in the presence of’), instrumental, and referential (‘oriented 
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towards, about, concerning, because of’); with the following additional four cases 
for Proto-Chukotian: ablative, vialis (“past or via’), allative, and attributive. Typical 
of the Chukotian branch is case marking of subjects and direct objects on the basis 
of an ergative-absolutive system (cf. Fortescue 2005:426), while Kamchadal / 
Itelmen has nominative-accusative alignment. There are two inflectional classes: 
class 1 covers inanimates and also human common nouns, while class 2 covers 
individualized persons, including certain kinship terms. Chukchi and Koryak also 
exhibit a certain degree of incorporation, though it is not as extensively used as in 
Eskimo-Aleut. Verbs clearly distinguish between transitive and intransitive, with 
the ergative being used in conjunction with transitive verbs (verb morphology is 
summarized in Fortescue 2005:428—432). Chukchi employs _postpositions 
exclusively. Chukchi word order is rather free, with OV being slightly more 
predominant than VO. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan syllable structure was relatively simple *(C)V(C), 
with strict restrictions on consonant clusters (cf. Fortescue 2005:439). 

Fortescue (2005:402—425) lists and discusses a great variety of Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan derivational affixes. The following is a summary of these affixes (PCK 
= Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan; PC = Proto-Chukotian; PI = Proto-Itelmen): 


PCK *z- -kæ = predicative (negative) formant (?) 
PCK? *zm- ‘only’ 

PC *zmgon- ‘every’ 

PCK *-zt- = verbalizer [from *-nzet- (?); less intensive/active than *-zv-] 
PCK? *-zv- = verbalizer 

PC *-cae(5)- ‘times’ 

PC *-cir- ‘repeatedly (over a time)’ 

PCK? *-cit- ‘one after another’ 

9. PC *-cyat- = intensifier 

10. PC *-c(9)na(n) ‘big or bad’ 

11. PC *-cret- ‘repeatedly’ 

12. PC *-cra(n) ‘(one that is) most’ 

13. PC *-crenan ‘something like’ 

14. PC *-curm(on) ‘edge of 

15. PC *coyi- ‘almost’ 

16. PC *-coku(n) ‘inside’ 

17. PC *óz- -n(o)- ‘want to’ 

18. PCK *óon- - transitivizer 

19. PC *yæmyæ- ‘every or any’ 

20. PCK? *-yiniv ‘collection or group’ 

21. PC *-yin ‘underneath’ 

22. PCK? *-yarna(n) ‘quality or action of 

23. PC *-icgo(n) ‘instrument for -ing’ 

24. PCK *inz- = antipassive [or detransitivizer] 
25. PCK *-inz = possessive (“pertaining to’) 
26. PCK *-inzen(z) ‘instrument for -ing’ 


PSO ee 
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. PC *-janv(o) ‘place with much’ 

. PCK? *-jyut ‘in order to’ 

. PC *-jikwi- ‘along’ 

. PC *-jna(n) ‘big’ 

. PCK? *-jo = passive participle 

. PC *-jolya(n) ‘container for’ 

. PC *-jut(z) ‘each (a certain quantity)’ 
. PC *-jorn(on) ‘set or group of? 

. PC *-jov- = intensifier 

. PCK *kz- -linz ‘(one) having’ 

. PCK? *-kinze ‘something associated with’ 
. PC *-kv(on) ‘something covering’ 

. PCK? *-la- ‘several (do) 

. PC *-]agu ‘at a time’ 

. PC *-(no)lg(on) ‘edge or slope of 

. PC *-Iq(on) ‘(on) top of 

. PC *-|giv- = semifactive (?) 

. PC *-lqəl ‘something intended for’ 

. PCK? *-lræt- = continuous or repeated action 
. PCK *-Ino(n) ‘one who -s’ 

. PC *-lwon ‘collection of 

. PCK *loyi- ‘real(ly)’ 

. PC *-laku(n) ‘between or among’ 

. PI *mzc- ‘somewhat (more) 

. PC *-maca(n) ‘while -ing’ 

. PC *-mil ‘like’ 

. PC *-mk(on) ‘group of 

. PCK *nz- - passive 

. PC *-næqu ‘big’ 

. PC *nun- = negative formant 

. PCK *-nv(o) ‘place of -ing’ 

. PCK? *ne- -qinæ = adjective formant 
. PC *no- -Ræw = adverb formant 

. PCK? *-(9)y = (comparative) adverb formant 
. PC *-nit ‘(whole) period of 

. PC *-nteet- = intensifier 

. PC *-nvo- ‘begin to’ 

. PC *-gorto- ‘catch’ 

. PC *-pil ‘little’ 

. PCK? *pol- ‘completely’ 

. PC *-pot ‘piece of? 

. PCK *-q - adverb formant 

. PC *qæj- ‘young (of animal)’ 

. PC *-qev(kinz) = ordinal formant 

. PC *-reet ‘set of 
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72. PCK *-ryzeri ‘a group of (so many)’ 

73. PC *-ril ‘set or frame of? [inanimate only] 
74. PCK *-rur- = inchoative or collective [that is, intensive (?)] 
75. PCK? *tee- -9(o) ‘make’ 

76. PC *-tæyən ‘near or at the edge of? 

71. PCK *-tku- = frequent or protracted action 
78. PCK? *-tkon ‘on (tip or top of)’ 

79. PC *-turee(v)- ‘un-’ 

80. PC *-tva- = resultative state 

81. PCK *-tvi- ‘become’ 

82. PC *-tavee- ‘remove’ 

83. PC *-u- ‘acquire or consume’ 

84. PCK? *-valno- = reciprocal action 

85. PC *-vorro(n) ‘likeness of? 


Nearly all of the above derivational affixes arose within Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
proper and do not go back to Proto-Nostratic. 


18.11. GILYAK / NIVKH 
According to Gruzdeva (1998:16): 


Nivkh is an agglutinating synthetic language which admits, however, polysemy 
of morphemes. ESD [East Sakhalin Dialect] displays also some analytical 
features. One of [the] moot points of Nivkh morphology is a problem of 
incorporation. The question is about such constructions as attribute * head 
word ... and direct object + verb ..., which are sometimes considered as 
incorporated complexes. This point of view is based on the fact that within 
these two constructions the words form particularly close units not only 
syntactically, but also phonologically in terms of alternation of the initial 
segments of second words... 

It is generally said that Nivkh distinguishes eight word classes, i.e., nouns, 
numerals, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, graphic words, connective words 
(including postpositions, sentence connectives, and particles), and interjections. 
The class ‘adjective’ does not exist, the semantic function of adjectives being 
performed by qualitative verbs, which are characterized by all verbal 
categories... 


Gilyak / Nivkh nouns make use of both prefixes and suffixes, following two basic 
patterns: (1) root + suffix(es) and (2) prefix + root + suffix(es). There are currently 
two numbers: singular and plural. However, a dual also once existed, and it has left 
traces in the modern dialects. The general scheme is as follows: stem + number + 
case. Amur has eight cases (nominative, dative-accusative, comparative, locative, 
locative-ablative, dative-additive, limitative, and instrumental), while East Sakhalin 
has seven, lacking the locative (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:18). There is also a vocative. 
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Gruzdeva (1998:22) notes that there are three means of noun derivation in 
Gilyak / Nivkh: (1) suffixation, (2) substantivization, and (3) compounding of 
stems. She lists the following derivational suffixes: 


1. Amur -s, East Sakhalin -r indicating an instrument of action; 
2. -findicating place of action; 
3. -k indicating an object/person; 


Nouns can also be derived from finite verb forms by means of the suffixes (Amur) 
-d'/-t', (East Sakhalin) -d/-nd/-nt. Compound nouns are formed in accordance with 
the following patterns: (1) attribute + head noun and (2) direct object + attribute 
(participle) + head noun. Cf. Gruzdeva 1998:22—23. 

As with nouns, Gilyak / Nivkh verbs make use of both prefixes and suffixes, 
following two basic patterns: (1) root + suffix(es) and (2) prefix + root + suffix(es). 
Typically, the suffixes follow the root in the following order: root + transitive / 
negative / tense-aspect / causative / modal / evidential / mood / number. More than 
one aspect or modal marker may appear on the verb. 

Verb derivation makes use of both suffixes and compounding of stems. 


18.12. SUMMARY / PROTO-NOSTRATIC 
Proto-Nostratic root structure patterning (cf. Chapter 12, §12.3): 


1. There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
with a consonant. (Loss of initial laryngeals in the early prehistory of the 
individual branches resulted in roots beginning with a vowel: *HVC- > *VC-.) 

2. There were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every root began 
with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, however. 
(Changes specific to the individual branches later led to the development of 
initial consonant clusters in them.) 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *C;V and (B) *C;VC5, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V — any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *C:VC2+Cps- (DS = 
derivational suffix) Any consonant could serve as a suffix. Note: In nominal 
stems, this derivational suffix was added directly to the root: *C:VC2+Cps-. In 
verbal stems, it was added after the formative vowel: *C:VC2+Vry+Cps-. (FV = 
formative vowel.) 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *C;V-, (B) 
*CiVCz-, (C) *C:1VC2+Cs-, or (D) (reduplicated) *C;VCz-C;VCz-. As in Proto- 
Altaic, the undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be 
used without additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so 
used, a vowel had to be added to the stem: (A) *C;V- > *C;V (no change), (B) 
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*CVC2 > *CiVC2+V, (C) *CiVC2+Cs- > *CiVC2+Cs+V, or (D) (reduplicated) 
* CVC2-CVC2 > * CiVC:-CiVC2+V. Following Afrasian terminology, this 
vowel may be called a “terminal vowel" (TV). Not only did terminal vowels 
exist in Proto-Afrasian (cf. Ehret 1995:15; Bender 2000:214—215 and 
2007:737—739), they are also found in Dravidian, where they are called 
“enunciative vowels” (cf. Steever 1998a:15; W. Bright 1975; Krishnamurti 
2003:90—91; Zvelebil 1990:8—9), and in Elamite (cf. Khaéikjan 1998:11; 
Grillot-Susini 1987:12), where they are called “thematic vowels". In Proto- 
Dravidian, the enunciative vowel was only required in stems ending in 
obstruents, which could not occur in final position. 


The derivational suffixes were derivational rather than grammatical in that they 
either changed the grammatical category of a word or affected its meaning rather 
than its relation to other words in a sentence. Cf. Crystal 2008:138 and 243. Any 
consonant could serve as a derivational suffix. 

While there were noun-deriving and verb-forming suffixes, the presence of a 
suffix was not necessary to the use of a noun or verb in grammatical constructions. 
Unextended roots could be used as either nouns or verbs. 

Active verbs could be used as nouns denoting either (1) the action of the verb 
or (2) the agent or instrument of the action, while stative verbs could be used as 
nouns to indicate state. Noun stems could also be used as verbs. Thus, the 
distinction between nouns and verbs was not always clear. There was also a solid 
core of primary (underived) nouns. Reduplication was a widespread phenomenon. 
Undoubtedly, compounds also existed. 

As can be seen from the earlier sections of this chapter, the original root 
structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, Dravidian, and Altaic than 
in the other branches, while the patterning found in Proto-Indo-European and Proto- 
Kartvelian has been modified by developments specific to each of these branches. 
The root structure constraints found in Proto-Indo-European were an innovation as 
were the homorganic consonant clusters found in Kartvelian. In Proto-Uralic, the 
rule requiring that all words end in a vowel was an innovation and arose from the 
incorporation of the so-called "terminal vowel" into the stem. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal (and adjectival) stems, 
and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel (*CV). Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, 
had to end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems 
were used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel" had to be added to the 
stem. As explained in Chapter 17, the terminal vowels were morphologically 
significant. Adjectives did not exist as an independent grammatical category in 
Proto-Nostratic. Instead, intransitive verbs could function as "adjectives". Also, 
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“adjectives” were differentiated from nouns mainly by syntactical means — a noun 
placed before another noun functioned as an attribute to the latter. 

No doubt, the similarity in form between denominative verbs and denominative 
nouns (both derived from noun stems: *C:VC2+Cps-), on the one hand, and 
between deverbative verbs and deverbative nouns (both derived from verb stems: 
*CiVC2+Vpry+Cps-), on the other hand, must have caused some confusion, resulting 
in a certain amount of restructuring in the various Nostratic daughter languages. 
This restructuring tends to make it difficult to discern the original patterning. 

On the basis of evidence presented in this chapter (and Chapter 16), it appears 
that the following derivational suffixes are the ones that can most confidently be 
reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic: 


Nominalizer: *-r- 

Nominalizer: *-m- 
Nominalizer: *-y- 
Nominalizer: *-th- 
Nominalizer: *-n- 
Nominalizer: *-1- 

Nominalizer: *-kh- 
Nominalizer: *-k’- 


Notes: 

1. The term “nominalizer” covers both deverbative and denominative nouns. 
Though highly speculative, we can venture a guess, mainly on the basis of the 
Afrasian, Dravidian, and Elamite evidence, at a more precise meaning for some 
of these suffixes: 


A. *-r- may have been used to form actor nouns; 

B. *-m- may have been used to form abstract nouns; 

C. *-y- may have been used to form deverbative nouns — it may also have 
been added to nouns to form attributives (cf. Ehret 1995:16 concerning the 
functions of this suffix in Afrasian: “[t]his suffix can operate as a noun- 
forming deverbative in Semitic, Egyptian, Chadic, and Cushitic instances, 
but is also often added to nominals to form attributives — names of things 
having the attribute(s) of, or associated by location or resemblance with, 
the item named by the stem to which *y is suffixed"); 

*-t- may have been used to form generalized nouns; 

*-n- may have been used to form abstract nouns; 

*-|- may have been used to form deverbative nouns; 

*_kh_ exact meaning uncertain — perhaps deverbative; 

*-k’- exact meaning uncertain — perhaps diminutive. 


Hamme 


2. Supporting data for these derivational suffixes are given in Chapter 16, IV. 
Derivational Suffixes, §§16.38—16.45. 
3. Several of these suffixes are used in the daughter languages to form adjectives. 
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4. There must also have been a great variety of verb extensions. However, the 
data from the various Nostratic daughter languages are too divergent to allow 
these extensions to be reconstructed with certainty at the present time. But all is 
not lost — there are important clues as to what may have existed. As stated 
above, Militarév (2005) reconstructs the following “fossilized formants” (= 
“derivational suffixes”) for Proto-Semitic: *m, *n, *t, *r, *l, *2, *b, and *k 
(and possibly */). Militarév does not assign meanings, nor does he differentiate 
between nominal roots and verbal roots. Without a doubt, these “fossilized 
formants” go back not only to Proto-Afrasian but to Proto-Nostratic as well. 
Moreover, at the Proto-Nostratic level, these formants must have been fully 
productive derivational suffixes. 


The fact that there are relatively few, if any, matches among several of the daughter 
branches (Kartvelian, Indo-European, Yukaghir, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Gilyak 
/ Nivkh) indicates that most of their derivational morphology, though originally 
based upon the same principles, later developed independently and over a long 
period of time and was not directly inherited from Proto-Nostratic. In the case of 
Indo-European, the evidence from the Anatolian daughter languages provides 
explicit confirmation that this is exactly what has happened. But there is more: 
thanks to the work of Emile Benveniste (1935 and 1948), the most ancient Proto- 
Indo-European root structure patterning and derivational morphology have been 
recovered, and their Nostratic origins are unmistakable (cf. Chapter 17, §17.5). In 
the case of Chukchi-Kamchatkan, on the other hand, the grammaticalization of what 
were once independent forms has clearly occurred (on grammaticalization theory in 
general, cf. Fischer—Norde—Perridon [eds.] 2004; Haspelmath 1998; Heine— 
Claudi—Hiinnemeyer 1991; Hopper—Traugott 1993 and 2003; B. Joseph 2004; C. 
Lehmann 2002 and 2015; Nurse—Kuteva 2002 and 2005). 

Eskimo-Aleut presents unique challenges (cf. Fortescue 2004) and, therefore, 
has been left out of the above discussion. For a list of Proto-Eskimo postbases, cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:393—438. 
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PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN MORPHOLOGY I: 
TRADITIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


19.1. INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, we will discuss traditional views on the reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European morphological system. Several topics, such as root structure 
patterning, accentuation, and ablaut, have already been discussed in the chapters on 
phonology — some of that material will be repeated in this chapter. The next 
chapter will focus on an investigation of the possible prehistoric development of 
Proto-Indo-European morphology. 

The traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European morphological 
structure represents the stage of development just before the emergence of the 
individual daughter branches. Prior to the discovery of Hittite and the other Indo- 
European languages of ancient Anatolia, the morphological system that was 
assumed to have existed in the Indo-European parent language closely resembled 
that of Classical Sanskrit and Ancient Greek. As the Hittite material began to be 
taken into consideration, the earlier views had to be modified, and many points are 
still being debated. 

Morphologically, Proto-Indo-European was a highly inflected language — 
except for particles, conjunctions, and certain quasi-adverbial forms, all words were 
inflected. The basic structure of inflected words was as follows: root + suffix (one 
or more) + inflectional ending (see below for details). A notable morphophonemic 
characteristic was the extensive use of a system of vocalic alternations (“Ablaut” in 
German) as a means to mark morphological distinctions. Verbs were strongly 
differentiated from nouns. For nouns and adjectives, three genders, three numbers, 
and as many as eight cases have been reconstructed (mainly on the basis of what is 
found in Classical Sanskrit), though it is doubtful that all of these features were 
ancient — it is indeed possible to discern several chronological layers of 
development. The traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European verbal 
system sets up two voices, four moods, and as many as six tenses. Syntactically, 
Proto-Indo-European seems to have had many of the characteristics of an SOV 
language, though there must, no doubt, have been a great deal of flexibility in basic 
word order patterning. For details on Proto-Indo-European syntax, cf. Brugmann 
1904:623—705; Clackson 2007:157—186; Fortson 2004:137—152 and 2010: 
152—169; Paul Friedrich 1975; Lehmann 1975, 1993:187—207, and 2002:100— 
133; Meier-Brügger 2003:238—276 (by Matthias Fritz); Watkins 1977. 
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19.2. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


A shorter version of this section can be found in Chapter 4 (§4.10), “The 
Reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European Phonological System". 

Before beginning, it is necessary to define several key terms. A root may be 
defined as the base form of a word. It carries the basic meaning, and it cannot be 
further analyzed without loss of identity (cf. Crystal 2003:402). A stem, on the 
other hand, may be defined as an inflectional base. A stem may or may not be 
coequal with a root. Cf. Crystal 2003:433. 

There have been several attempts to formulate the rules governing the 
structural patterning of roots in Proto-Indo-European. Without going into details, it 
may simply be noted that none of the proposals advanced to date has escaped 
criticism, including the theories of Emile Benveniste (1935:147—173, especially 
pp. 170—171). The problem is complicated by the fact that the form of Proto-Indo- 
European traditionally reconstructed — what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European” 
— is the product of a very long, largely unknown evolution. Disintegrating Indo- 
European contained the remnants of earlier successive periods of development. 

For Disintegrating Indo-European, Jerzy Kurytowicz’s (1935:121) description 
is adequate (see also Szemerényi 1996:98—99): 


... the root is the part of the word (it is a question of only the simple word) 
made up of (1) the initial consonant or consonantal group, (2) the fundamental 
vowel, (3) the final consonant or consonantal group. — The final group can 
consist of no more than two consonantal elements, the first of which has 
greater syllabicity than the second. In other words, the first consonantal 
element is i, u, r, 1, n, m, while the second is a consonant in the strictest sense 
of the term: stop, s, or laryngeal (2,, 22, 23). 


Fortson (2004:70 and 2010:76) gives the following examples of Proto-Indo- 
European roots, arranged by structure (the notation has been modified to agree with 
what is used in this book) (cf. also Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:185—189): 


*CeC- *pheth(H)- ‘to fly’ (Fortson *pet-) 
*phet’- ‘foot’ (Fortson *ped-) 
*dhegwh_ ‘to burn’ (Fortson *dhegwh-) 
*sew- ‘to press out juice’ (Fortson *seu-) 
*p 'el- ‘strength’ (Fortson *bel-) 
* H es- ‘to be’ (Fortson *h,es-) 
*t'oHv- ‘to give’ (Fortson *deh;-) 
*wes- ‘to buy, to sell’ (Fortson *ues-) 
*Jegh- ‘to lie down’ (Fortson */egh-) 
*sem- ‘one’ (Fortson *sem-) 


*CReC- *dhwer- ‘door’ (Fortson *dhuer-) 
*sneH,- ‘to sew’ (Fortson *sneh;-; Rix 1998a:520 *sneh,-) 
*thyek’W- ‘to revere’ (Fortson *tieg"-) 
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*swep'- ‘to sleep’ (Fortson *suep-) 
*smey- ‘to smile’ (Fortson *smei-) 
*k’noH- ‘to know’ (Fortson *gneh;-) 
*khlew- ‘to hear’ (Fortson *k/eu-) 
*srew- ‘to flow’ (Fortson *sreu-) 


*CeRC- *dheygh- ‘to shape with the hands’ (Fortson *dheigh-) 


*t’erkh- ‘to see’ (Fortson *derk-) 

*melk’- ‘to wipe’ (Fortson *mel$-) 

*meld'- ‘to speak solemnly’ (Fortson *meldh-) 
*k’embh- ‘to bite’ (Fortson *gembh-) 

*Horb'- ‘to change social status’ (Fortson *hjerbh-) 
*noHt^- ‘buttocks’ (Fortson *neh;t-) 


*CReRC- *ohrendh- ‘to grind’ (Fortson *ghrendh-) 


*khrewH,- ‘to gore’ (Fortson *kreuh,-) 
*sweH.t'- ‘sweet’ (Fortson *suehd-) 
*mlewH,- ‘to speak’ (Fortson *mleuh;-) 


Fortson (2004:71) also points out that a small number of roots began with a cluster 
consisting of two stops; he cites the following examples: 


*thkhey- ‘to settle’ (Fortson */Kei-) 
*phther- ‘wing’ (Fortson *pter-) 


A careful analysis of the root structure patterning led Benveniste to the discovery of 
the basic laws governing that patterning. According to Benveniste (1935:170— 
171), these laws may be stated as follows (see also Lehmann 1952:17—18): 


1. 


2. 


The Proto-Indo-European root is monosyllabic, composed of the fundamental 
vowel é between two different consonants. 

In this constant scheme, consonant plus e plus consonant, the consonants can 
be of any order provided that they are different; however, the cooccurrence of 
both a voiceless stop and an aspirated voiced stop is forbidden. 

The addition of a suffix to the root gives rise to two alternating stem types: 
Type I: root in full grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade; Type II: root in 
zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented. 

A single determinative can be added to the suffix, either after the suffix of stem 
Type II, or, if n, inserted between the root element and the suffix of stem Type 
II. 

Further addition of determinatives or suffixes points to a nominal stem. 


Benveniste's views are not necessarily incompatible with those of Kurylowicz. 
These theories can be reconciled by assuming that they describe the root structure 
patterning at different chronological stages. 
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Now, comparison of Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic languages, 
especially Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, allows us to refine Benveniste’s 
theories. The most ancient patterning was probably as follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Pre-Proto-Indo-European. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Nominal stems, on the other hand, could be further extended by additional 
suffixes. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, there were three fundamental stem 
types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and 
indeclinable stems. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate grammatical 
relationships. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (= 
"reduced-grade") or totally eliminated altogether (= “zero-grade”) when unstressed: 
the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVCC-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CCVC-. 


The following examples may be given to illustrate this patterning (cf. Benveniste 
1935:151, 152, and 161; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:194—201; Lehmann 1952: 
17): 


Type 1: *CVCC- Type 2: *CCVC- 


*phér-kh- Lithuanian peršù ‘I woo, *přr-ékħ- ^ Latin precor ‘to ask’ 
I pester’; Umbrian persklum 
(< *perk-sk-lo-) ‘prayer’ 
* thér-H,- Hittite tar-ah-zi ‘controls’ — *f^r-éH;- ^ Latin intrare ‘to enter’ 
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*oléy-m- Greek yeuióv ‘winter’; *olhy-ém- Greek yv ‘snow’; 
Sanskrit hemantá-h ‘winter’; Latin hiems ‘winter’; 
Lithuanian Ziema ‘winter’ Armenian jiwn ‘snow’; 
Avestan zyd ‘winter’ 
*phéth-r/n- Sanskrit pátra-m ‘wing, *phth-ér/n- Greek ntepóv ‘wing, 
feather’; Old English feder feather’, mtépvé ‘wing’ 


‘feather’; Old Icelandic 
/fjóór ‘feather’; Old High 
German fedara ‘feather’; 
Hittite pát-tar ‘wing’ 


*f'éy-w- Sanskrit deva-h ‘deity, *t’y-ew- Sanskrit dydu-h ‘sky, 
god’; Latin deus ‘god’; heaven’ 
Lithuanian diévas ‘god’ 
*phél-H,- Hittite pal-hi-is ‘broad’ *phl-éH,- Latin planus ‘even, level, 
flat’; Lithuanian plónas 
‘thin’ 
*k’én-H,- Greek yévog ‘race, family, | *k'n-éH;,- Greek yvjotos ‘of or 
stock’ belonging to the race, 
lawfully begotten’ 
*phél-H,- Greek zéAag ‘near, near by’ *p^l-éH,- Greek nAnoiov (Doric 


mAatiOV) ‘near, close to’ 


When used as a verbal stem, Type 1 could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by means of a determinative (also called 
extension or enlargement). Further addition of a determinative or suffixes pointed to 
a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; Lehmann 1952:17). According to 
Benveniste (1935:148), a suffix was characterized by two alternating forms (*-et-/*-t-, 
*-en-/*-n-, *-ek-/*-k-, etc.), while a determinative was characterized by a fixed 
consonantal form (*-t-, *-n-, *-k-, etc.). Benveniste further (1935:164) notes: 


. in the numerous cases where the initial [consonant group has been 
reconstructed in the shape] *(s)k-, *(s)t-, *(s)p-, etc., with unstable sibilant, it is 
generally a question of prefixation, and it may be observed that the root begins 
with the [plain] consonant [alone excluding the sibilant]. 


The German word Ablaut refers to the alternation of vowels in a given syllable. In 
the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, ablaut was merely a phonological 
alternation. During the course of its development, however, Proto-Indo-European 
gradually grammaticalized these ablaut alternations. For information on ablaut, cf. 
Chapter 4, §§4.8—4.9; Beekes 2011:174—177; Brugmann 1904:138—150; Hirt 
1900; Fortson 2010:79—83; Fulk 1986; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:131—167; 
Hübschmann 1885; Meier-Brügger 2003:144—152; Meillet 1964:153—168; 
Schmidt-Brandt 1973; Szemerényi 1996:83—93; Watkins 1998:51—53. 
Undifferentiated roots could serve as nominal stems (these are called root 
nouns), though the majority of nominal stems were derived from roots by the 
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addition of determinatives and/or suffixes (these are called derived nouns) (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:163; Beekes 2011:179—183). There was considerable variety in 
the determinatives/suffixes, though several were more frequently used than others. 
In later Proto-Indo-European, stems ending in a thematic vowel, in particular, 
became increasingly common, while heteroclitic stems had started to decline as a 
productive category — they are best preserved in Hittite. In the majority of cases, it 
is not possible to discern any difference in meaning or function among the 
determinatives/suffixes, though several of them had developed specialized 
functions. Benveniste devotes an entire book (1935) to the study of the origins of 
the formation of nouns in Proto-Indo-European — Chapter X on the structure of the 
most ancient nominal derivations is particularly important. He elaborates on his 
views in his 1948 book on agent nouns and action nouns in Proto-Indo-European. 
Proto-Indo-European had constraints on permissible root structure sequences 
(cf. Fortson 2004:54, 72, and 2010:59, 78; Meillet 1964:173—174; Szemerényi 
1996:99—100; Watkins 1998:53) — Szemerényi (1996:99) lists the following 
possible and impossible root structure types (his notation has been retained): 


Possible Impossible 

1. Voiced-voiced aspirate (*bedh-) I. Voiced-voiced (*bed-) 

2. Voiced-voiceless (*dek-) II. Voiced aspirate-voiceless 
(*bhet-) 

3. Voiced aspirate-voiced (*bheid-) III. Voiceless-voiced aspirate 
(*tebh-); II is, however, 

4. Voiced aspirate-voiced aspirate (*bheidh-) possible after *s-: 

5. Voiceless-voiced (*ped-) *steigh- ‘to go up’ 


6. Voiceless-voiceless (*pet-) 


In terms of the radical revision of the Proto-Indo-European consonant system 
proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, these constraint laws may be 
restated as follows (cf. Hopper 1973:158—161, 83.2.6; Gamkrelidze 1976:404— 
405 and 1981:608— 609): 


1. Each root had to contain at least one non-glottalic consonant. 
2. When both obstruents were non-glottalic, they had to agree in voicing. 


The Proto-Indo-European root structure constraint laws thus become merely a 
voicing agreement rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a 
root. Comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates, however, that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Two rules may be formulated to 
account for the elimination of the forbidden types: 


1. A rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to account for the 
elimination of roots whose consonantal elements originally did not agree in 
voicing: *7~*B>*T~*P, *B ~ *T > *B ~ *D, etc. 
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2. A rule of regressive deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination 
of roots containing two glottalics: *C’VC’- > *CVC’-. This rule finds a close 
parallel in Geers’ Law in Akkadian (cf. Ungnad—Matous 1969:27). 


According to Gamkrelidze (1976:405 and 1981:608), Bartholomae's Law is a later 
manifestation of the progressive voicing assimilation rule, applied to contact 
sequences (for details on Bartholomae's Law, cf. Szemerényi 1996:102—103; 
Collinge 1985:7—11 and 263—264; Burrow 1973:90). 

A notable feature of Proto-Indo-European root structure patterning was the use 
of reduplication (cf. Brugmann 1904:286—287; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995. 
L189—191; Beekes 2011:183; Meillet 1964:179—182). Two main types of 
reduplication occurred: (1) partial (also called “normal” reduplication) and (2) full 
(also called “intensive” reduplication). In partial reduplication, only the initial 
consonant of the root was repeated: *CV-CVC- (cf. Homeric yé-yov-e ‘was born’, 
Sanskrit ja-jan-a ‘gave birth’). When the root began with a consonant cluster, the 
cluster was simplified in the reduplicated syllable (cf. Greek mi-aAn- ‘I fill’). In 
full reduplication, the entire root was repeated: * CVC-CVC- (cf. Sanskrit vár-var-ti 
‘turns’, Avestan zao-zao-mi ‘I call’, Hittite hu-ul-hu-li-ya- ‘to entwine, to embrace; 
to wrestle, to struggle’). 

As noted by Beekes (2011:173), neither preverbs nor prepositions nor 
postpositions existed as such in Proto-Indo-European. Instead, Proto-Indo- 
European had adverbs (which later became preverbs, prepositions, or postpositions 
in the individual daughter languages). 

Finally, it must be noted that a number of roots could also be optionally 
preceded by *s- (cf. Meillet 1964:171—172; Brugmann 1904:195, note 3; Beekes 
2011:172). Inasmuch as such roots sometimes occur with and sometimes without 
the initial *s-, this element is called “s-mobile”, “mobile s”, or “movable s". Fortson 
(2004:71—72 and 2010:76—77) gives the following examples (the parentheses 
indicate that the initial *s- may or may not occur): *(s)p/ek'- ‘to see’, *(s)thek’- ‘to 
cover’, *(s)neygw- ‘snow’, *(s)rew- ‘to flow’, *(s)t^renk^- ‘tight’. As noted by 
Burrow (1973:81), no theory has yet been proposed that can satisfactorily account 
for this variation, but he further remarks: 


Most probably it is the result of some kind of external sandhi affecting initial s- 
in the Indo-European period. It seems fairly clear that the phenomenon is due 
to loss of initial s, and if this is so the theory that would regard the s as the 
remains of some kind of prefix is out of the question. 


Burrow’s statement is contrary to the views of Benveniste (1935:164), who regards 
the s as the remains of some kind of prefix (see quotation above). Szemerényi 
(1996:94) mentions both of these theories without deciding which offers the more 
probable explanation. Fortson (2010:76—77) mentions neither theory. Lehmann 
(1993:135—136), on the other hand, supports Burrow, as do I. Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov (1995.I:102—104) stand alone in positing a separate phoneme, which they 
write *$, to account for examples of “movable s" in the daughter languages. 
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19.3. OVERVIEW OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Proto-Indo-European distinguished nouns and adjectives. The adjectives had 
essentially the same inflection as nouns (cf. Beekes 2011:173; Meillet 1964:254; 
Meier-Brügger 2003:187—188; Szemerényi 1996:155). In some cases, adjectives 
were derived from nouns by means of possessive suffixes (such as *-yo-, for 
example). Demonstrative pronouns and numerals are also usually classed with 
nouns and adjectives. 

In the latest period of development, the gender of nouns was fixed (as either 
masculine, feminine, or neuter) — adjectives, on the other hand, had no fixed 
gender but agreed in gender and number with the nouns they modified (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:192—193). Nouns were also characterized by three numbers 
(singular, dual, and plural) and a set of case endings (as many as eight cases are 
traditionally reconstructed [cf. Szemerényi 1996:159] — nine, if we allow for the 
possibility of a directive or allative case as some have suggested [cf. Fortson 2004: 
102 and 2010:113; Haudry 1979:36; Watkins 1998:65]). The following cases are 
traditionally reconstructed: 


. Nominative: subject of verbs (both transitive and intransitive) 

. Vocative: direct address 

. Accusative: direct object 

. Genitive: possession (“of, belonging to") 

Dative: indirect object (“to, for") 

Ablative: source of movement (“from”) 

. Locative: place in, on, or at which something occurs (^in, on, at") 

. Instrumental: means by which something is done (with, by [means of]") 

. (Allative/directive: goal or direction of an action or a motion; motion to or 
towards [“‘to, toward(s), in the direction of"]) 


600-10 tC RU I c- 


The nominative and vocative singular, dual, and plural and the accusative singular 
and dual are known as strong cases, while the remaining cases are known as weak 
cases (also called oblique cases). In Early Proto-Indo-European, the accent was on 
the stem in the strong cases, which also had a full-grade (or lengthened-grade) 
vowel, while in the weak cases, the accent was shifted to the suffix or to the case 
ending (with a corresponding shift in full-grade vowel) (cf. Burrow 1973:220). 
During the earlier period of development, the accent shift typically resulted in the 
reduction or loss of the vowel of the unaccented syllable, unless such a reduction or 
loss would have resulted in unpronounceable consonant clusters (cf. Burrow 
1973:220). In later Proto-Indo-European, there was a tendency to level out the 
paradigm, either in terms of accent or vowel grade or both, though enough traces of 
the older patterning remained in the later stages of development so that it is possible 
to discern its underlying characteristics. 

An important distinction must be made between thematic stems and athematic 
stems. Thematic stems ended in a so-called “thematic vowel" (*-e/o-), while 
athematic stems did not end in such a vowel (cf. Fortson 2010:83— 85 and 126). 
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Finally, mention must be made of a special type of declension in which the 
nominative-accusative singular is characterized by *-r-, while the remaining cases 
are characterized by *-n-. Nouns exhibiting this patterning are known as heteroclitic 
stems. Though common in Hittite, this declensional type was in decline in the other 
daughter languages (cf. Fortson 2004:110—111, 165, and 2010:123, 181—182; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:108—109). For details on heteroclitic stems, cf. Szemerényi 
1996:173; Burrow 1973:226—229. The following examples illustrate the general 
patterning: 


Nominative Singular Genitive Singular 
Hittite wa-a-tar ‘water’ u-i-te-na-as 

pa-ah-hur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar ‘fire’ pa-ah-hu-e-na-as 

e-es-har, e-es-ha-ar, is-har ‘blood’ is-ha-na-as 

ut-tar *word, affair? ud-da-na-as 

me-hur ‘time’ me-(e-)hu-na-as 
Sanskrit yákrt ‘liver’ yaknás 

áhar ‘day’ ahnás 

üdhar ‘udder’ üdhnas 

asrk ‘blood’ asnás 

sákrt ‘dung’ Saknas 
Greek dap ‘water’ vdatdc (< *ud-n-to-s) 

obd0ap ‘udder, breast’ ob0atos (< *oudh-n-to-s) 
Latin femur ‘thigh’ feminis (also femoris) 

iecur ‘liver’ iocineris (also iecoris) 


Notes: 

1. The -t and -k that have been added to the nominative singular in Sanskrit are 
innovations. 

2. In Greek, -to- has been added to the *oblique-z", which is in the reduced-grade 
(*-y- > -a-). 


19.4. NOMINAL INFLECTION 


As noted above, nouns were inflected for number and case, while adjectives were 
also inflected for gender in Proto-Indo-European. Inasmuch as their gender was 
fixed, nouns were not inflected for gender. Gender in Proto-Indo-European was 
grammatical and might or might not have accorded with natural gender. In the 
Anatolian branch, masculine and feminine did not exist as separate gender classes; 
rather, there was a combined common gender, which included both masculine and 
feminine (see below). Different sets of case endings must be reconstructed for 
athematic stems, on the one hand, and for thematic stems, on the other hand. In 
thematic stems, the case endings were added after the thematic vowel *-e/o-. 
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The Proto-Indo-European athematic case endings may be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Adrados 1975.1:329; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.II: 
45—94; Beekes 1995:172—195 and 2011:185—217; Brugmann 1904:373—399; 
Burrow 1973:230—242; Clackson 2007:92—100; Fortson 2004:113—116 and 
2010:126—129; Fulk 2018:141—180; Haudry 1979:34—37; Kapovié 2017c:63— 
67; Kulikov 2011:290; Lehmann 1993:144—146; Lundquist—Yates 2018:2083; 
Meier-Brügger 2003:195—199; Meillet 1964:292—300; Schmalstieg 1980:46—87; 
Schmitt-Brandt 1998:180—220; Shields 1982; Sihler 1995:248—256; Szemerényi 
1996:157—192; Watkins 1998:65—66 [the preceding references are for both 
athematic and thematic endings]): 


Case Masculine/feminine Neuter 

Singular: 

Nominative *_9 

Nominative-accusative * Ø 

Vocative * Ø 

Accusative *-m/-m (or *-n/-n) 

Genitive-ablative *-es/-os/-s *-es/-os/-s 

Dative *-ey *-ey 

Locative *.j *-Ø *-j *-( 
Instrumental *-(e)H, *-(e)H, 
(Directive/allative) (*-oH) (*-oH) 

Dual: 

Nominative-accusative *-H(e) *-iH, 

Genitive *-oH,s (?), *-ows (?) *-oH,s (?), *-ows (?) 
Dative *-bhyg (2), *-mo (?) * -bhyo (2), *-mo (?) 
Locative *-ow (?) *-ow (?) 
Instrumental *-bhyg (2), *-mo (?) *_-bhyð (2), *-mo (?) 
Plural: 


Nominative-vocative 
Nominative-accusative 


*_eg 


(collective *-(e)H,) 


Accusative *-ms/-ms or *-ns/-ns *-ms/-ms or *-ns/-ns 
Genitive *_6m *_6m 

Locative *-su/-si *-su/-si 
Dative-ablative *-b^(y)os, *-mos *-b^(y)os, *-mos 
Instrumental * phis), *-mi(s) * phis), *-mi(s) 


The above table is a composite and aims to be as comprehensive as possible. Some 
of the reconstructions are more certain than others — the dual and plural oblique 
endings are particularly controversial, and there is considerable disagreement 
among different scholars here. 
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The thematic case endings may be reconstructed as follows: 


Case 


Singular: 
Nominative 
Nominative-accusative 
Vocative 
Accusative 
Genitive 

Ablative 

Dative 

Locative 
Instrumental 
(Directive/allative) 


Dual: 
Nominative-accusative 
Genitive 

Dative 


Locative 
Instrumental 


Plural: 
Nominative-vocative 
Nominative-accusative 
Accusative 


Genitive 
Locative 
Dative-ablative 
Instrumental 


Masculine/feminine 


*-g-s 


*-e 

*-o-m (or *-o-n) 
*-o-s(y)o 

* oh (< *-o-H (e)th) 
*-ày (€ *-o-ey) 
*-e/o-y 

*-e/o-H, 

(*-0H [< *-o-oH]) 


*-oH,, *-oy 
*-oH,os (?) 
*-o-bhyo(m) (2), *-o-mo (2) 


*-ow (2) 
*-o-bhyo(m) (2), *-o-mo (?) 


*_Os (< *-o-es) 


*-ons (< *-o-ons) 

(or *-oms [« *-o-oms]) 
*-om (< *-o-om) 
*-oysu/-oysi 
*-o-b^(y)os, *-o-mos 
*-Oys (< *-o-oys), 
*-o-mis 


Neuter 


*-o-m 


*-o-s(y)o 

*-ofh (< *-o-H,(e)t^) 
*-dy (< *-o-ey) 
*-e/o-y 

*-e/o-H, 

(*-0H [< *-o-0H]) 


*-oH,, *-oy 
*_oH,os (?) 
*-o-bhyo(m) (2), 
*-o-mo (?) 
*-ow (?) 
*-o-bhyo(m) (?), 
*-o-mo (?) 


*-e-H, 

*-ons (< *-o-ons) 
(or *-oms) 

*-om (< *-o-om) 
*-oysu/-oysi 
*-o-b^(y)os, *-o-mos 
*-üys (< *-o-oys), 
*-o-mis 


In the non-Anatolian daughter languages, the most complete declensional system 1s 
found in Indo-Iranian, where all eight cases are represented. Baltic has seven cases 
(the genitive and ablative have merged). Sabinian also has seven cases, as does 
Umbrian (counting the vocative), while Oscan has six, as does Classical Latin 
(counting the vocative), and Literary Greek has five, as does Gothic (counting the 
vocative). The dual is found in the early stages of several branches and is still 
represented in modern Lithuanian, Slovenian, Sorbian, and Icelandic (albeit serving as 
plural forms in the colloquial language), though, in general, it has been lost. Cf. Sihler 


1995:246. 
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19.5. NOMINAL INFLECTION IN ANATOLIAN 


Nominal inflection in the Anatolian daughter languages differs in many respects 
from what is given above. First, there is no feminine gender (cf. Lehmann 
1993:150). Instead, there is a two gender system consisting of a common gender 
and a neuter gender (cf. Sturtevant 1951:82—83; Kronasser 1956:97 and 
1966.1:106; Luraghi 1997:7 and 1998:177; Laroche 1959:135; Werner 1991:25; 
Carruba 1970:41). The common gender corresponds to both the masculine and 
feminine genders of the other Indo-European daughter languages. There is no trace of 
a dual number. There is evidence (in Old Hittite) for the existence of a directive or 
allative case (cf. Hoffner—Melchert 2008:76; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 1988:26; 
Luraghi 1997:13). The singular is more complete than the plural (cf. Sturtevant 
1951:83; Luraghi 1997:8 and 1998:179—180). The heteroclitic stems are more 
widespread. The thematic stems are far less prominent. These differences can be 
accounted for in several ways. First, the common gender clearly represents an earlier 
stage of development in which the feminine had not yet developed. The same may be 
said of the dual number. Here, it is not a question of loss — there is absolutely nothing 
to indicate that the dual ever existed at any point in the Anatolian branch (cf. Sihler 
1995:246; Fortson 2004:156 and 2010:172—173; Lehmann 1993:151). The fact that 
heteroclisis is still an active process in Anatolian, while it is in decline in the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages, also points to a more archaic stage of development. 
The fact that the plural is less well developed than the singular could be due either to 
loss or to the fact that the plural may not yet have been fully filled out. There are 
several features unique to the Luwian branch, in particular, that are certainly 
innovations (such as the thematic genitive singular ending and the thematic plural 
endings). We will look into these differences in more detail later. 


I. — Athematic case endings: we may use (¢)t-stems (and -nt-stems) to illustrate the 
general patterning of athematic case endings (cf. Meriggi 1980:304; Hoffner— 
Melchert 2008:105—131, especially 121—123; Sturtevant 1951:100—101; J. 
Friedrich 1960.1:52 and I:53; Kronasser 1956:128—131; Luraghi 1998:177— 
180; Neu 1979; Carruba 1970:41—43; Laroche 1959:135—140; Gusmani 
1964:35—40; Werner 1991:29; Watkins 2004:560): 


Singular Hittite Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. Lycian | Lydian 
Nom. (c.) -az -az,-zd | -aZ -Zas -s (?) 

Acc. (c.) -attan -atan -zan -tn 
Nom.-Acc. (n.) | -at -i 

Genitive -attaš -tas, -tis 

Dat.-Loc. -atti, -itti | -az,-za | -ati (?) | -ti -ti (?) -th (?) 
Ablative -aZ, -Za -tati 

Instrumental -ita 
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Plural Hittite Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. Lycian | Lydian 
Nom. (c.) -tt]uš, 
-(i)ttas, 
-ittiyas, 
-ntes 
Acc. (c.) -addus 
Nom.-Acc. (n.) | -atta, -nta 
Genitive -attan, 
-attas 
Dative -attas 
Notes: 


1. In Hittite, Palaic, and Cuneiform Luwian, graphemic <z> = /ts/. 

2. In Hittite, Palaic, and Cuneiform Luwian, graphemic <š> = /s/. 

3. For Palaic, the endings cited are for ha-Sa-(a-)(u-)wa-an-za and Ti-ya-az (cf. 
Carruba 1970:55 and 75). 

4. The Hieroglyphic Luwian forms are for -nt-stems. 


Il. Thematic case endings (cf. Meriggi 1980:275; J. Friedrich 1960.1:45—46 [see 
also the table of case endings on p. 43]; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:79—85; 
Sturtevant 1951:91—92 [overall discussion of the case endings on pp. 84— 
91]; Kronasser 1956:99—109 [summary on p. 108]; Luraghi 1997:15—16 
[table of case endings on p. 15] and 1998:177—180 [table of case endings on 
p. 178]; Carruba 1970:41—43; Werner 1991:27; Laroche 1959:135—140 
[table of case endings on p. 137]; Gusmani 1964:35—40; Watkins 2004:560): 


Singular Hittite Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. Lycian Lydian 
Nom. (c.) -as -as -as -as -a -aś 
Acc. (c.) -an -an -an -an -á, -u -av 
Vocative -Ø -a -a 
Nom.-Acc. -an -aza (-a) -ad 
(n.) 
Genitive -as -as -aSsSi, -assa/i- | -asi> -ali 
-alli -ahi 
Dat.-Loc. -i, -ya (Dat.) | -a(i) -d, -aya | -i,-a -ah 
-i 
Ablative -az(a) -az -ati -ati -adi, -ad 
-edi 
Instrumental -it -az -ati -ati -adi, -ad 
-edi 
Directive -a (Loc.) 
-a 
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Plural Hittite Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. Lycian Lydian 
Nom. (c.) -e/is -us -anzi -a(n)zi 
Acc. (c.) -us -anza -a(n)zi (Milyan) 
-üz, -uz 
Nom.-Acc. (n.) | -a -a -a, -aya | -iya -a 
Genitive -an, -as -ài 
Dative -aš -anza -a(n)zi -(iy)a, -av 
-(iy)e 
Ablative -az(a) -anzati -a/ede (?) 
Instrumental -it -anzati -a/ede (?) 
Notes: 


1. The Hittite case endings are for Old Hittite (for details on the case endings in 
Hittite, as well as nominal declension in general, cf. J. Friedrich 1960.1:42—59; 
Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 1988:12—26; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:79—131; 
Kronasser 1956:97—139; Luraghi 1997:15—22; Sturtevant 1933:161—178 
and 1951:81—101; Van den Hout 2011). 

2. The Hittite ablative and instrumental plural endings are identical to the singular 
endings for these cases. 

3. The genitive singular has been replaced in the Luwian branch (Cuneiform and 
Hieroglyphic Luwian and Lycian) by a suffix of adjectival origin (cf. Luraghi 
1998:179). 

4. In the Luwian branch, the plural endings are most likely based upon the 
accusative plural ending *-ons (or *-ns) reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
on the basis of the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. 
Melchert 1994b:278 and 323; Luraghi 1998:177). 

5. In the Lycian genitive singular, the -ahi form 1s found in Lycian, while the 
more archaic -asi form is found in Milyan. 


19.6. COMMENTS ON NOMINAL INFLECTION 


GENDER: The feminine gender reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European on the basis 
of the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages is generally assumed to be 
a late development, which appeared after the Anatolian branch had split off from 
the main speech community (cf. Comrie 1998:82; Kurytowicz 1964:207; 
Szemerényi 1996:156; Beekes 2011:189; Lehmann 1993:160; Shields 1982:14; 
Haudry 1982:72). Now, the similarity in form between the Late Proto-Indo- 
European feminine ending *-e-H, (> *-à) and the collective ending *-e-H, (> *-d) 
has been noted by several Indo-Europeanists, and there has been some speculation 
that the two may somehow be related (cf. Fortson 2010:133—134; Lehmann 
1993:152; Shields 1982:72—81; Watkins 1998:63). Watkins (1998:63) makes an 
important point in noting that both feminine and collective function occurs in the 
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more widely attested ending *-i-H, (^ *-i) as well. As noted by Lehmann 
(1993:152), the common element here is the laryngeal and not the vowel. That the 
collective function of *-e-H, is ancient is indicated by the fact that it is found in 
Hittite, where it appears as -a. Curiously, and importantly, in Anatolian, Greek, and 
Gatha Avestan, neuter plurals took singular verb agreement (cf. Beekes 1985:28; 
Fortson 2010:131—132; Watkins 1998:63; Meillet 1964:291—292; Luraghi 1997:8 
[for Hittite]). The following scenario may be proposed: The thematic declension 
ending *-e-H, was originally a collective with the meaning ‘group of ...’, as in 
Hittite (nom.-acc. pl. n. [= collective]) a/pa ‘(group of) clouds’ (besides regular 
plural alpes, alpus ‘clouds’), Greek (collective) uňpa ‘(group of) thighs’ (besides 
regular plural pnpot ‘thighs’), and Latin loca ‘(group of) places’ (besides regular 
plural Joci ‘places’) (examples from Fortson 2010:131—132). The lack of a 
laryngeal reflex in Hittite points to *H, as the laryngeal involved here (cf. 
Sturtevant 1951:91 [Sturtevant writes *-eh]; Kurylowicz 1964:217 [Kurylowicz 
writes *2,]). It was accompanied by singular verbs, whereas the regular plural forms 
were accompanied by plural verbs. Inasmuch as it took singular verb agreement, it 
was partially reinterpreted as a nominative(-accusative) singular ending in early 
post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European (cf. Lehmann 1993:150; J. Schmidt 1889; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:246). Later, an independent accusative singular was 
formed on the analogy of the thematic accusative singular ending *-o-m : *-eH,+m 
(> *-à-m [cf. Sanskrit acc. sg. séndm ‘army’, kanyám ‘girl’]). The fact that there 
were two competing thematic nominative singular endings (*-o-s ~ *-e-H,) brought 
about a split in which *-os was reinterpreted as a masculine marker and *-eH, as a 
feminine marker. A new, specifically feminine declension was then built around the 
nominative singular ending *-eH,. The final change that took place was the 
analogical extension of this patterning to *-i-H, (and *-u-H,) stems, which are 
feminine in the older non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Shields 1982:80). We 
should note that the *-o-s declension remained the default when no specific gender 
was indicated, and that a few archaisms have survived into the non-Anatolian 
daughter languages in which the *-o-s declension is used for both masculine and 
feminine — an example here would be Greek 0£óc6, meaning both ‘god’ and 
‘goddess’ (beside the specifically feminine form Osá ‘goddess’). In some cases, the 
*-o-s declension was even used with feminine nouns, such as *snusó-s ‘daughter- 
in-law’ (cf. Greek vvóç ‘daughter-in-law’ and Armenian nu ‘daughter-in-law’, Latin 
nurus ‘daughter-in-law’, but not Sanskrit, which has snusá ‘daughter-in-law). 
Nonetheless, the majority of *-o-s stems were masculine. Thus, it emerges that the 
system of two genders found in the Anatolian languages represents a more archaic 
state of affairs (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:328—329; Matasović 2004). It 
was replaced in post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European by a system of three genders 
(cf. Beekes 2011:189; Brugmann 1897; Luraghi 2011; Szemerényi 1996:156). One 
additional remark 1s needed here: as I see the situation, the abstract nominal stems 
in *-VH, played no part whatsoever in the development of distinct feminine forms. 
It was only after a feminine had already been formed and laryngeals had been lost 
that a superficial resemblance between the two materialized. 
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We may close by making one final remark about gender. Above, the two 
genders found in the Anatolian languages were called common and neuter. It is 
clear that the distinguishing characteristic was animacy. Consequently, better terms 
would be animate and inanimate (cf. Haudry 1979:33; Luraghi 1997:8; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:188—189; Meillet 1982:211—228; Shields 1982:14). 


NUMBER: The dual reconstructed for Late Proto-Indo-European on the basis of the 
evidence found in the non-Anatolian daughter languages is controversial. Indeed, 
some scholars have questioned whether a dual should even be reconstructed at all 
for Proto-Indo-European. However, it appears likely that the rudiments of a dual 
had already started to form in later Proto-Indo-European. That the process was not 
complete before the parent language began to disintegrate into different dialect 
groups is shown by the fact that the endings, especially those for the oblique cases, 
differ in important details among the various daughter languages. In other words, it 
was left to the individual daughter languages to fill out the paradigm (cf. Meier- 
Brügger 2003:190). This being the case, it is easy to understand why it is virtually 
impossible to reconstruct a common Proto-Indo-European set of dual endings that 
can account for all of the developments in the various daughter languages. The 
reconstructions given in the above tables are taken mainly from Szemerényi 
(1996:160 and 186). Szemerényi’s reconstructions are based almost exclusively on 
what is found in Indo-Iranian (especially Old Indic). Other scholars have proposed 
either different reconstructions or none at all. That there are uncertainties about the 
reconstructions given in the above tables is indicated by the question marks. Some 
of the daughter languages did not carry the process of creating a full set of dual 
endings very far and eventually dropped the dual altogether, while others (notably 
Indo-Iranian) built quite elaborate systems. Here, again, the Anatolian languages 
represent a more archaic state of affairs in which the dual had not yet developed. 
The singular and plural were well established in all stages of development of 
the Indo-European parent language. However, the system of plural case endings 
was less well developed than the corresponding system of singular endings (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:244—245; Szemerényi 1996:159) — this is 
especially clear in Hittite (cf. Sturtevant 1951:83; Fortson 2010:182; Luraghi 
1997:8 and 1998:179—180). In the non-Anatolian daughter languages, the plural 
(and dual) system was filled out, in part, by the incorporation of endings based on 
*-bh6)o- ~ *-bhi- (in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, Italic, Venetic, and Celtic) 
and *-mi- ~ *-mo- (in Germanic and Balto-Slavic) (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:332—335; Meillet 1964:298; Shields 1982:50—52; Fortson 2010:129; 
Lehmann 2002:184), both of which were originally independent particles, and both 
of which still exist in Germanic: (1) *me-t^í ‘with, along with, together with’ (> 
Proto-Germanic *midi ‘with, along with, together with’ > Gothic mip ‘with, 
among’; Old Icelandic med ‘with, along with, together with’; Old English mid, mip 
‘together with, with, among’; Old Frisian mithi ‘with’; Old Saxon midi ‘with’; 
Middle High German mite, mit ‘with, by, together’ [New High German mit]); but 
*me-t^á in Greek uexá ‘(with gen.) in the midst of, among; (with dat.) among, in the 
company of; (with acc.) into the middle of, coming among’; and (2) *b^i- ‘in, with, 
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within, among’ (> Proto-Germanic *bi ‘[near] by, at, with, in, on, about’ > Gothic 
bi ‘about, over; concerning, according to; at’; Old English be, bi; bi [preposition, 
with dat., indicating place and motion] ‘by [nearness], along, in’; Old Saxon be-, bi- 
‘by, about, in, on’; Old High German bi-; bi adverb indicating nearness, preposition 
meaning [with dat.] ‘[near] by, at, with’, as adverb ‘from now on [von jetzt an]’ 
[New High German bei]). There is a compound in Sanskrit, namely, abhi (either < 
*e-/o-+bhi- or *m-+b'i-), whose primary meaning is ‘moving or going towards, 
approaching’ — as an independent adverb or preposition, it means (with acc.) ‘to, 
towards, in the direction of, against, into’; as a prefix, it means ‘to, towards, into, 
over, upon’. Another compound is found in Greek dpi (*m-+b'7-), preposition 
used with the genitive, dative, and accusative with the basic meaning ‘on both 
sides’, as opposed to mepi, whose basic meaning is ‘all around’ — (with gen., 
causal) ‘about, for, for the sake of’, (of place) ‘about, around’; (with dat., of place) 
‘on both sides of, about’; (with acc., of place) ‘about, around’; (as independent 
adverb) ‘on both sides, about, around’. This compound is also found in the Latin 
inseparable prefix amb-, ambi-, meaning ‘on both sides; around, round about’. 


CASE ENDINGS: A more comprehensive analysis of the prehistoric development of 
the case endings will be undertaken in the next chapter. Here, we will make some 
preliminary observations concerning the traditional reconstructions. 

A comparison of the case endings found in the Anatolian branch with those 
traditionally reconstructed indicates that, while there was a basic core of endings 
common to all branches, both Anatolian and non-Anatolian, the nominal 
inflectional system had not yet been completely filled out by the time that the 
Anatolian languages split off. It was very much a work in progress (cf. Lehmann 
1993:153—155 and 2002:202). We have already seen that the feminine gender, the 
dual number, and the case endings based upon *-b/(y)o- ~ *-b^i- and *-mi- ~ *-mo- 
arose after the split. Moreover, we can no longer assume, as did the Neogram- 
marians, that, 1f something existed in Indo-Iranian, it must also have existed in the 
Indo-European parent language. Of late, there has been a growing recognition on 
the part of specialists that the complex inflectional system of Indo-Iranian was 
partially due to special developments in that branch, and the same may be said for 
some of what is found in Greek, Italic, Balto-Slavic, etc. (cf. Lehmann 1993:154— 
155). That said and done, the division between athematic and thematic declensional 
types was ancient. 

The core case endings include the following: common (animate) gender 
nominative singular *-s and accusative singular *-m (and *-n); genitive singular 
*-s; dative-locative singular *-ey/*-i; nominative plural common gender *-es; 
genitive plural *-om; nominative-accusative neuter plural (= collective) *-(e)H,. 
According to Lehmann (2002:185), the earliest nominal declension consisted of the 
following three cases: nominative, accusative, and vocative. He further states that 
the genitive was probably the first additional case. The dative and locative singular 
endings appear to be ablaut variants (cf. Haudry 1979:35—36; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:249; Lehmann 2002:186), though a relationship between these two 
forms is disputed by some. A distinct ablative ending is found only in the thematic 
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declension (cf. Beekes 201 1:212—213; Burrow 1973:233; Fortson 2010:127—128; 
Lehmann 2002:184; Szemerényi 1996:183—184; Weiss 2009:202) (cf. Sanskrit -at 
[-ad]|; Oscan -ud, -àd; Old Latin -é/od; Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian -ati; 
Lycian -adi, -edi; Lydian -ad). The original form probably ended in *-/^, though 
this is not completely certain (cf. Burrow 1973:233; Kapović 2017c:64; Sihler 
1995:250—251). This ending is best seen as an adverb that has been incorporated 
into the thematic declenstion: *-6/é-t'- < *-o/e--- H,(e)t^(i) (cf. Lundquist—Y ates 
2018:2087 [*-oh,ad]; R. Kim 2012 [*(Ajéti]). The accusative plural was clearly 
built upon the accusative singular by the addition of *-s to the accusative singular 
(cf. Burrow 1973:236; Meier-Brügger 2003:163). The extension of the genitive 
singular in the thematic declension by *-o and *-yo was a later development, whose 
distribution had not yet been completely worked out at the time that Proto-Indo- 
European began to split up into the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages. 

Thus, the following athematic case endings may be reconstructed with a high 
degree of certainty for the period of development just prior to the separation of the 
Anatolian branch: 


Case Animate Inanimate 
Singular: 

Nominative *-s 

Nominative-accusative * Ø 
Vocative * Ø 

Accusative *-m/-m (or *-n/-n) 

Genitive-ablative *-es/-qs/-s *-es/-as/-s 
Dative-Locative *-ey/-i *-ey/-i 
Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *-es 

Nominative-accusative (collective *-(e)H,) 
Genitive *-am *-am 


The following thematic case endings may be reconstructed for the same period: 


Case Animate Inanimate 

Singular: 

Nominative *-q-s 

Nominative-accusative *_a-m 

Vocative *-e 

Accusative *-a-m (or *-a-n) 

Genitive *-q-s *-q-s 

Ablative *_ath (< *-a-H,(e)t") *_ath (< *-a-H,(e)t') 


Dative-Locative 


*_ay (< *-a-ey)/*-e/a-y 


*-ày (< *-a-ey)/ 
*-e/a-y 
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Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *_as (< *-a-es) 

Nominative-accusative *-e-H, 

Genitive *-am (< *-a-am) *-am (« *-a-am) 


Note: At this stage of development, apophonic *a had not yet become apophonic 
*o (for details, cf. Chapter 4, $4.8. The Vowels and Diphthongs). 


19.7. ACCENTUATION AND ABLAUT IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


This section is repeated from Chapter 4 (84.9), “The Reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European Phonological System". 

Disintegrating Indo-European was a stress-accent language (for details on 
accentuation in Proto-Indo-European, cf. Bubenik 1979:90—106; Halle—Kiparsky 
1977:209—238; Adrados 1975.L:311—323; Hirt 1895; Meillet 1964:140—143; 
Szemerényi 1996:73—82; Meier-Brügger 2003:152—158; Fortson 2010:68; 
Burrow 1973:113—117; Sihler 1995:233—234; Lubotsky 1988; for a good general 
discussion of stress and stress-accent systems, cf. Hyman 1975:204—212, 
especially p. 207, and for pitch-accent systems, pp. 230—233). Correlating with the 
stress was changing pitch: rising from an unstressed syllable to a stressed syllable 
and falling from a stressed syllable to an unstressed syllable. Every word, except 
when used clitically, bore an accent. However, each word had only one accented 
syllable. (It should be noted here that there was a rule by which the surface accent 
appeared on the leftmost syllable when more than one inherently accented syllable 
existed in a word [cf. Lundquist—Yates 2018:2125].) The position of the accent 
was morphologically conditioned, accentuation being one of the means by which 
Proto-Indo-European distinguished grammatical relationships. Though originally 
not restricted to a particular syllable, there was a tendency to level out the paradigm 
and fix the position of the accent on the same syllable throughout (cf. Adrados 
1975.I: 317; Kuryłowicz 1964a:207— 208). This tendency began in Disintegrating 
Indo-European and continued into the individual non-Anatolian daughter 
languages. Therefore, the Disintegrating Indo-European system is only imperfectly 
preserved in even the most conservative of the daughter languages, Vedic Sanskrit. 

Fortson (2010:119—122) recognizes four distinct types of athematic stems in 
later (Pre-divisional or *Disintegrating") Proto-Indo-European, determined by the 
position of the accent as well as the position of the full-grade (or lengthened-grade) 
vowel (Fortson notes that additional types developed in individual daughter 
languages) (see also Watkins 1998:61—62; Beekes 1985:1 and 2011:190—191): 


1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem is accented and in full-grade vowel 
in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to the suffix 
in the weak cases. 
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3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative singular 
and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 

4. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak cases. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


An even more elaborate system is set up by Meier-Brügger (2003:205—2 18). 

The rules governing the position of the accent in early Disintegrating Indo- 
European may be stated rather simply (this was later replaced by the more elaborate 
system just described): 


1. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220—226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 

3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and dual) in the indicative but on the ending throughout the middle 
(cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern is the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone. It is this ending that is still found in the vocative 
singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for the 
number ‘five’, *p^enkv^e (*penqte in Brugmann’s transcription). The nominative 
singular in *-os is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular 
(cf. Szemerényi 1972a:156; Van Wijk 1902). 

The system of accentuation found in Disintegrating Indo-European was by no 
means ancient. The earliest period of Proto-Indo-European that can be 
reconstructed appears to have been characterized by a strong stress accent (cf. 
Burrow 1973:108—112; Lehmann 1952:111—112, §15.4, and 1993:131—132; 
Szemerényi 1996:111—113) — following Lehmann, this period may be called the 
Phonemic Stress Stage. This accent caused the weakening and/or loss of the vowels 
of unaccented syllables. There was a contrast between those syllables with stress 
and those syllables without stress. Stress was used as an internal grammatical 
morpheme, the stressed syllable being the morphologically distinctive syllable. The 
phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European caused a 
major restructuring of the inherited vowel system and brought about the 
development of syllabic liquids and nasals (cf. Lehmann 1993:138). 
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In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European, quantitative ablaut was no longer a 
productive process. Had there been a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto- 
Indo-European word could have had only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the 
vowels of the unstressed syllables having all been eliminated. However, since the 
majority of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words have more than one full- 
grade vowel, the stress accent must have become non-distinctive at some point prior 
to the latest stage of development. 


TO SUMMARIZE: The earliest form of Proto-Indo-European was characterized by a 
system of vowel gradation in which the normal-grade contrasted with either the 
reduced-grade or the zero-grade (the choice between the reduced-grade on the one 
hand or the zero-grade on the other depended upon the relationship of the 
unstressed syllable to the stressed syllable — functionally, reduced-grade and zero- 
grade were equivalent). The normal-grade was found in all strongly stressed, 
morphologically significant syllables, while the reduced-grade or zero-grade were 
found in all syllables that were morphologically non-distinctive and, therefore, 
unstressed. The lengthened-grade was a later development and was functionally 
equivalent to the normal-grade. During the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, the basic rule was that no more than one morpheme could have a full- 
grade vowel in a given polymorphic form, the other morphemes in the syntagmatic 
sequence being in either zero-grade or reduced-grade. 

Proto-Indo-European also made extensive use of inflectional endings as a 
means to indicate grammatical relationships. The rule that no more than one 
morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must have 
caused conflicts between the system of indicating grammatical relationships based 
upon the positioning of the accent versus that based upon the use of inflectional 
endings. In other words, it must often have happened that more than one syllable of 
a word was considered morphologically significant. For example, according to the 
tules of derivation and inflection, the initial syllable of a word may have received 
the stress. At the same time, an inflectional ending may have been added, and this 
ending, in order not to be morphologically ambiguous may also have had a full- 
grade vowel in addition to that found in the stressed syllable. By the same token, 
when the shift of accent from, say, the stem to the ending would have produced 
unpronounceable consonant clusters, the vowel of the stem was retained. 

It is likely that the Proto-Indo-European stress was pronounced with special 
intonations that helped make the accented syllable more discernable. When words 
with more than one full-grade vowel came into being, stress ceased to be 
phonemically distinctive. Phonemic pitch then replaced stress as the primary 
suprasegmental indicator of morphologically distinctive syllables (cf. Burrow 
1973:112—113; Lehmann 1952:109—110, §1.53 and 1993:132 and 139), and the 
accent lost its ability to weaken and/or eliminate the vowels of unaccented syllables 
— following Lehmann, this period may be called the Phonemic Pitch Stage. The 
primary contrast was then between morphologically distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and high pitch and morphologically non-distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and low pitch. 
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Concurrent with the morphologically-conditioned development of the system 
of vowel gradation, another method of indicating grammatical relationships was 
developing, that being the use of inflectional endings. Some of these markers were 
inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European (for remarks on the prehistoric development 
of these markers, see Chapter 20 of this book), while others — the majority — 
arose after Proto-Indo-European had assumed its own independent identity (cf. 
Blazek 2014). No doubt, the phonemicization of a strong stress accent and the rule 
that no more than one morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given 
polymorphic form must have wrecked havoc with the original system. Gradually, 
the vast majority of the earlier markers were replaced by newer forms, and the use 
of inflectional endings became the primary means of indicating grammatical 
relationships, with the result that vowel gradation and accentuation became mostly 
unnecessary and redundant features. It was not long before the earlier system of 
vowel gradation began to break down as analogical leveling took place. Also, in its 
later stages, Proto-Indo-European, as well as the individual daughter languages, it 
may be noted, continued to create new formations that, unlike older formations, 
were not affected by the causes of vowel gradation. Therefore, the patterns of vowel 
gradation are only imperfectly preserved in the final stage of the Indo-European 
parent language and in the various daughter languages. 


19.8. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Szemerényi (1996:216) reconstructs the following first and second person personal 
pronoun paradigms for Proto-Indo-European (see also Brugmann 1904:407—413; 
Meillet 1964:332—336; Fortson 2010:141—143; Beekes 2011:232—234; Meier- 
Brügger 2003:225—227; Watkins 1998:67; Haudry 1979:61—63; Adrados 
1975.1::784—813; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:228—231; Adrados—Bernabé— Mendoza 
1995—1998.11::27—68; Buck 1933:216—221; Sihler 1995:369—382; Burrow 
1973:263—269; Liebert 1957) (Szemerényi's notation is retained): 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 
Nominative *eo(h)om, *ego *tū, *tu 
Accusative *(e)me, *me, *mem *twe/*te, *twel*te, *twem/*tem 
» 
Genitive *mene, (encl.) *mei/*moi *tewe/*tewo, (encl.) *t(w)ei/*t(w)oi 
Ablative *med *twed 
Dative *mei/*moi, *mebhi *t(w)ei/*t(w)oi, *tebhi 
Plural: 
Nominative *wei, *nsmés *yüs, *usmés (*uswes ? 
> 4 Y 
Accusative *nes/*nos, *nes/*nos *wes/*wos, *wes/*wos, 
, , 
*nsme *usme, *uswes 


Genitive *nosom/*nosom *wosom/*wosom 
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Ablative *nsed, *nsmed (*used ?)/*usmed 
Dative *nsmei *usmei 


A notable feature of the personal pronouns is the use of suppletion — in the first 
person personal pronoun, four distinct stems have been combined into a single 
paradigm, while three are combined in the case of the second person. At an earlier 
stage of development, there were also four distinct stems involved in the second 
person as well. However, the original nominative singular form (*/^i, see below) 
was analogically remodeled on the basis of the oblique form (*/^u) in post- 
Anatolian Proto-Indo-European. The personal pronouns do not distinguish gender. 

The situation 1s not as straightforward as the above table seems to indicate. The 
daughter languages actually show a great deal of variation, and this makes it 
difficult to reconstruct a set of forms for the Indo-European parent language that 
can account for all of the developments in the daughter languages (cf. Fortson 
2010:140). Moreover, bringing the Anatolian data into the picture only adds further 
complications. Mainly on the basis of the Anatolian data, Sturtevant (1951:103) 
posited an extremely reduced set of forms for Proto-Indo-Hittite: 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Nominative *'ég *fé 

Oblique *mé, * 'umé *twé, *tw 

Plural: 

Nominative *wéys ? 

Oblique * nos, * 'ons(-smé) *"wós, *ws(-smé) 


The first person singular personal pronoun has a number of different reflexes in the 
individual daughter languages — they may be divided into several groups: (1) 
Greek &yó(v), Latin ego, Venetic .e.go; (2) Gothic ik, Runic eka, Old Icelandic ek; 
(3) Sanskrit ahám, Old Persian adam, Avestan azam; (4) Armenian es, Lithuanian 
as (Old Lithuanian es), Latvian es, Old Prussian es, as; (5) Old Church Slavic 
(j)azv; (6) Old Hittite ú-uk (later u-uk-ga). The first group points to Proto-Indo- 
European *?ek’-oH(m) (traditional *ego(m)), the second to *?ek’-om (traditional 
*egom), the third to *2eg^-om (traditional *eghom), the fourth to *?ek” (traditional 
*ek), the fifth to *?ék’-om or *?égh-om (traditional *egom or *éghom), while the 
guttural in the sixth group (Hittite) is too phonetically ambiguous to be sure which 
group it should be assigned to — according to Sturtevant (1951:103, §170b), the u- 
is due to the influence of the oblique forms of the second person personal pronoun 
(but cf. Kloekhorst 2008b:113—114). For additional forms, cf. Pokorny 1959:291. 
The variation seems to indicate that this pronoun stem was a late development (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:157). The common element is *?e- to which one or more than one 
additional elements have been added. The first element is always a guttural: 
*Detkh-, *Petk’-, *Petgh- (cf. Adrados 1975.1I:785, I[:789, and II:794). In the 
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fourth group, no additional element has been added after the guttural (Armenian es, 
etc. < *2e-- K^). In the first group, the element following the guttural is *-oH (> *-ó), 
which could be further extended by *-m (as in Greek £yóv — even £yóvs in 
Laconian). In the second group, the element following the guttural is *-om (Gothic 
ik, etc. < *?e-k’-om), and the same element characterizes the third (Sanskrit aham, 
etc. < *Pe-g^-om) and fifth groups as well, though the gutturals are different. 
Finally, the fifth group points to an earlier long vowel (Old Church Slavic (j)azb < 
*De-k'-om or *?e-g^-om). The origin of this pronoun is rather transparent — it was a 
compound deictic stem meaning something like ‘this one here’ (cf. Lehmann 
2002:188—189; Georgiev 1981:58). The elements *-oH and *-om are most likely 
due to the influence of the first person verbal endings (cf. Lehmann 2002:189; 
Szemerényi 1996:216). 

The data from the Anatolian languages demonstrate that the original form of 
the second person nominative singular was */^i. This form has been preserved intact 
in Palaic (nom. sg. ti-i) and Hieroglyphic Luwian (fi), while, in Hittite, it was 
extended by a guttural, and the initial stop was affricated before the high front 
vowel (nom. sg. zi-ik, zi-ga). The oblique cases were based upon */"u (cf. Palaic 
acc.-dat. sg. tu-u; Hittite acc.-dat. sg. tu-uk, tu-ga, gen. sg. tu-(e-)el; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian acc. sg. tu-wa-n), while the enclitic forms were based upon both */^i (cf. 
Hittite nom. sg. c. -ti-i¥, -te-es, acc. sg. c. -ti-in) and *f^a (cf. Hittite gen. sg. -ta-as). 

The second person forms based on */^w- found in the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages are derived from *třu (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:226; Szemerényi 1996: 
213 and 216). 

The first person plural form *ņs- and second person plural form *us- are 
merely reduced-grade variants of *nos and *wes respectively. *ns- was optionally 
extended by *-me (^ *ns-me-), while *us- was optionally extended by *-we- (^ *us- 
we-) (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:226, who credits Joshua Katz for the 1dea). Later, 
*us-we- was analogically refashioned to *us-me- after the first person plural form, 
though traces of the original patterning survive in the daughter languages (cf. 
Gothic dat. pl. izwis ‘to you’). 

Fortson (2010:142—143) notes that there was also a series of unstressed 
enclitic object personal pronouns in Proto-Indo-European (see also Meier-Brügger 
2003:225—226). Fortson reconstructs the following forms: 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Accusative *me *te 
Dative-Genitive *moi *toi 

Plural: 

Oblique (all cases) *nos *uos 


It was the enclitic forms that served as the base for the oblique cases of the 
independent personal pronouns (cf. Lehmann 1993:157). A series of enclitic 
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possessive pronouns is well represented in Hittite (cf. Meriggi 1980:319—320; 
Sturtevant 1951:105—106; Kronasser 1956:145—147; Luraghi 1997:22—23; 
Hoffner—Melchert 2008:137—141; J. Friedrich 1960.1:64—66). 

On the basis of the above discussion, the following personal pronoun stems 
may be reconstructed for the stage of development of the Indo-European parent 
language immediately prior to the separation of the Anatolian languages from the 
main speech community (cf. Kloekhorst 2008b: 112—116): 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Nominative *Detkh-, *Petk’-, *Petg- *thi 
Oblique/Enclitic *me * thy, *tha/e 
Plural: 

Nominative *wey(s) *yuH(s) 
Oblique/Enclitic *nas *was 

Notes: 


1. As noted above, at this stage of development, apophonic *a had not yet become 
apophonic *o. 
2. Likewise, voiced aspirates had not yet developed. 


19.9. DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Proto-Indo-European did not possess third person personal pronouns. It did, 
however, possess various deictic and anaphoric elements, which served as the basis 
for demonstratives in later Proto-Indo-European and in the individual daughter 
languages (cf. Lehmann 2002:190). Brugmann—Delbriick (1897—1916.1I/2:1/2: 
320—347) list the following stems (see also Adrados 1975.1I:813—838; Adrados— 
Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.1II:73—90; Beekes 2011:225—227; Brugmann 
1904:399—402; Burrow 1973:269—278; Fortson 2010:144; Lehmann 1993:158— 
159 and 2002:190; Lundquist—Yates 2018: 2101; Meier-Brügger 2003:228—231; 
Meillet 1964:325—332; Sihler 1995:384—395; Szemerényi 1996:203—207; 
Watkins 1998:66; Kapović 2017c:85—88) (Brugmann's notation is retained): 


*so-, *to- (*siio-, *sio-, *tiio-, *tio-), neutrally deictic 

*Ko- (with the particle *ke), *ki-, *k(i)io-, *T"-deictic 

*j-. *7-: *(1)ia- and *e-, *a-, general deictic 

the n-demonstratives: *no-, *eno- (« *e-no-), *ono-, *oino-, *aino-, distal or 
yonder-deictic 

5. /-demonstratives, "that"-deictic (Brugmann 1904:402 reconstructs *o/- here) 


B 
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6. u-demonstratives, distal or yonder-deictic (cf. Avestan ava- ‘that’; Old Persian 
ava- ‘that’; Sanskrit gen.-loc. du. avos ‘of those two’; Old Church Slavic ove 
‘that, he’ [see also Burrow 1973:274]) 


According to Beekes (2011:226), there were only two demonstratives in Proto- 
Indo-European (his notation has been retained): 


1. *so, (f.) *seh;-, (n.) *tod ‘this, that’ 
2. *hye, (f£) *(hj)ih;, (n.) *h,id anaphoric pronoun: ‘that, the (just named)’ 


Beekes also posits three particles/adverbs, which served as the basis for pronouns in 
later Proto-Indo-European: 


l. *ki ‘here’ 
2. *h;en ‘there’ 
3. *h,eu ‘away, again’ 


There was also a reflexive pronoun *s(w)e- ‘(one)self’ (cf. Fortson 2004:130 and 
2010:145; Meier-Brügger 2003:226—227; Szemerényi 1996:220—221; Watkins 
1998:67). According to Watkins, it was used to mark reference to the subject or 
topic of a sentence. 

The declension of the demonstratives differed somewhat from what is found in 
nominal stems (cf. Fortson 2010:143—144). The nominative-accusative singular 
neuter ended in a dental stop (cf. Sanskrit tá-t; Latin (is)tu-d; Gothic pat-a; etc.), 
while the nominative plural masculine ended in *-i (cf. Sanskrit té; Homeric toi; 
Latin (is)tr; Old Church Slavic ti; etc.). Several of the oblique cases were built on a 
formant *-sm-, which was inserted between the stem and the case endings. The 
stems *so- and */^o- ‘this, that’ were joined in a suppletive relationship in which 
*so- was found in the nominative singular masculine (but without the typical 
nominative ending *-s [cf. Sanskrit sa, when followed by a word beginning with a 
consonant; Greek 6; Gothic sa], though this ending was added later in some 
daughter languages [cf. Sanskrit masc. sg. sd-h]) and feminine (*seH, > *sa), while 
*tho- served as the basis for the nominative-accusative neuter as well as the 
remaining cases (cf. Sihler 1995:384—385; Lehmann 1993:158). Fortson (2010: 
144) also notes that the genitive singular ending was *-eso in pronominal stems (cf. 
Gothic pis ‘of the’; Old Church Slavic ceso ‘of what’; etc.), while a special genitive 
plural ending *-s6m can be reconstructed as well. Several of the pronominal 
endings spread to the nominal declensions, both in the later Indo-European parent 
language as well as in the older daughter languages. 

Hittite possessed the following demonstratives (cf. Luraghi 1997:25—26; 
Kronasser 1956:147—148; Sturtevant 1951:108—112; Meriggi 1980:322—324; J. 
Friedrich 1960.1:66—68; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:143—144): 


(nom. sg. c.) ka-a-as ‘this’ ("T"-deictic) 
(nom. sg. c.) a-pa-(a-)as ‘that’ (“that’’-deictic and “you’’-deictic) 
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There were also several rare and/or defective stems in Hittite (this is a sampling; not 
all attested forms are given) (cf. Hoffner—Melchert 2008:144—146): 


(dat. sg.) e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘that one; he’ 
(nom. sg.) a-Si ‘that one, that thing; he, it’ 
(acc. sg.) u-ni, u-ni-im ‘that one’ 
(nom.-acc. n.) e-ni ‘that thing; it’ 

(dat. sg.) si-e-ta-ni ‘he, she, it? 

(nom. sg.) an-ni-is ‘that yonder’ 


The following enclitic is also found in Hittite: (nom. c.) -as ‘that one; he’. 

The stems *so- and */^o- served as the basis for the connective particles šu and 
ta found in Hittite (cf. Sturtevant 1951:108—109). They, along with the stem na-, 
were also combined with enclitic -aš as follows (cf. Sturtevant 1951:108—109 and 
113; Kronasser 1956:143—144; J. Friedrich 1960.1:63—64; Luraghi 1997:25 and 
1998:181): 


Case Enclitic Sa- + Enclitic ta- + Enclitic na- + Enclitic 
Singular: 

Nom. c. -as Sa-as ta-as na-as 

Acc. c. -an Sa-an ta-an na-an 

Neut. -at ta-at na-at 


Dat.(Obl) -še/-ši 


Plural: 

Nom. c. -e Se 
-at na-at 

Acc. c. -uš Su-us, Su-Sa tu-(u-)us nu-us 
-a ta-a 

Neut. -e/-i ne-it-ta 
-at na-at 


Dat.(Obl) -šmaš 


Luwian had the following demonstratives: (nom. sg. c.) za-a-as ‘this’ (= Hittite ka- 
a-aS) (nom.-acc. sg. n. za-a, nom. pl. c. zi-(i-)in-zi, etc.) and (nom. sg. c.) a-pa-as 
‘that (one); he, she, it; they’. The same stems are found in Hieroglyphic Luwian. 
Hieroglyphic Luwian also has the stem 7- ‘this (one)’. Lycian has ebe- ‘this (one)’ 
and ê ‘him, her; them’, while Lydian has (nom. sg. c.) ess ‘this’ and (nom. sg. c.) 
bis ‘he, she’. Palaic has the demonstrative (-)apa- ‘that (one). The common 
Anatolian demonstrative *aba- seems to be a uniquely Anatolian development (cf. 
Puhvel 1984— .1/2:90; Kloekhorst 2008b:191—192). 

Most of the anaphoric and deictic elements reconstructed by Brugmann for 
later Proto-Indo-European (as given above) can be reconstructed for the stage of 
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development of the Indo-European parent language immediately prior to the 
separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community as well: 


*sa-, * thg- 

*khq- /*khe-, * hj. 
*Di-, * Pe-/* Pa- 

*na-; *Pe-na-/* Pa-na- 


PVN 


The interrogative stem that Brugmann (1904:402) reconstructs as *q¥o-, *q"i-, 
*q¥u- is attested in every branch of the family, including Anatolian. The same stem 
is used to form indefinite pronouns. Szemerényi (1996:208) reconstructs the Proto- 
Indo-European paradigm of *&"^i- ‘who?, which?’, what?’ (Szemerényi writes 
*kvi-. Brugmann *g¥i-) as follows (see also Watkins 1998:67; Beekes 2011:227— 
231; Kapović 2017c:88) (Szemerényi's notation has been retained): 


Singular Plural 

Masc.-Fem. Neut. Masc.-Fem. Neut. 
Nom. *his *kwid *kWeyes *KWT 
Acc. *kvim *kwid *kwins *Kwr 
Gen *kWesyo *kWeisom 
Dat. *kVesm-ei, -0i *kveibh(y)os 
Loc. *kVesmi *kVeisu 
Instr. *kwy 


The Hittite, Palaic, and Luwian paradigms are as follows (cf. Sturtevant 1951:115; 
Luraghi 1997:26; J. Friedrich 1960.1:68—69; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 1988:33; 
Kronasser 1956:148; Carruba 1970:60; Kimball 1999:266; Hoffner—Melchert 
2008:149; Laroche 1959:55; Meriggi 1980:325—327): 


Hittite Palaic Luwian 
Singular: 
Nom. c. ku-is kuis ku-(i-)is 
Acc. C. ku-in ku-in ku-i-in 
Nom.-acc. n. ku-it, ku-wa-at ku-it- 
Gen. ku-e-el 
Dat. ku-e-da-(a-)ni (?) ku-i 
Abl. ku-e-iz(-za) 
Plural: 
Nom. c. ku-(i-)e-es, ku-e ku-in-zi 
Acc. c. ku-i-e-es, ku-i-us 
Nom.-acc. n. ku-e, ku-i-e ku-i 


Dat. ku-e-da-as, ku-e-ta-as 
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Thus, we may confidently posit Early Proto-Indo-European interrogative/indefinite 
stems *kwhi- and *kwha- *who?, which, what?’. Anatolian, Tocharian, Italic, and 
Germanic also use this stem as a relative (cf. Szemerényi 1996:210). The stem *yo- 
is used to form relative pronouns, however, in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Phrygian, 
Gaulish, and Slavic (cf. Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.III:96—97; 
Fortson 2010:144; Kapović 2017c:88—89; Lewis—Pedersen 1961:243; Meier- 
Brügger 2003:228—229; Meillet 1964:327—328; Szemerényi 1996:210). 

Finally, there is some evidence for an interrogative/relative stem *mo- (cf. 
Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.I1I:94). It only occurs sporadically in 
relic forms in Celtic, Tocharian, and Anatolian: Cornish (conjunction) ma, may 
‘that’; Breton (conjunction) ma, may, Middle Breton maz (from matez) ‘that’; 
Tocharian B mdksu (a) interrogative pronoun: ‘which?, who?’, (b) interrogative 
adjective: *which?, what?’, (c) relative pronoun: ‘which, who’, B mdkte (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘how?’, (b) comparative: ‘as’, (c) causal: ‘because’, (d) 
temporal: ‘as, while’, (e) final: ‘so, in order that’, (f) manner: ‘how’, A mdnt, mát 
‘how?’; Hittite maši- ‘how much?, how many?’ (cf. Rosenkranz 1978:73). 


19.10. NUMERALS 


Though there are problems with the reconstruction of a common form for the 
numeral ‘one’ (see below), the following cardinal numerals ‘one’ to ‘ten’ are 
traditionally reconstructed for later ("Disintegrating") Proto-Indo-European (for 
additional information, cf. Adrados 1975.II:871—877; Adrados—Bernabé— 
Mendoza 1995—1998.1I:127—131; Beekes 1995:212—213 and 2011:237—240; 
Blažek 1999b: 141—324 and 2012; Fortson 2010:145—147; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:740—744; Gvozdanovié [ed.] 1992; Justus 1988; Kapovié 2017c:89—91; 
Meillet 1964:409—413; Sihler 1995:404—433; Szemerényi 1960): 


Brugmann Szemerényi Meier-Brügger Fortson 
(1904:363—365) (1996:222—224) (2003:233—234)  (2004:131) 


1 *oi-no-s *oinos (*Hoi-) *oi-no- 

*oiuo- *oi-uo- 
*oikos *oi-ko- 

*sem- *sem- *sem- *sem- 

2 *d(u)uo(u) *duwo/*dwo *d(u)uo- *d(u)uoh, 

3 *frei-, *tri- *freyes *trél-es *tréles 

4 *g'etuor- *kVetwores *kvéftuor- *kVétuores 

5 *pesq'e *penk"e *penk"e *pénkve 

6 *s(u)eks *s(w)eks *s(u)uéks *suéks 

7 *septin *septm *septm *septim 

8 *okto(u) *okto *okt- *okto(u) 

9 *neun, *enun *newn *hnéun *neun 

10 *dekm *dekmt/*dekm *dékm *dekm 
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The numerals in Anatolian are, for the most part, not known inasmuch as they are 
written ideographically (cf. Luraghi 1997:27). The numeral ‘seven’ occurs in Hittite 
in the ordinal (dat.) si-ip-ta-mi-ya ‘seventh’ (cf. Sanskrit saptamá-h ‘seventh’; Latin 
septimus ‘seventh’) (cf. Sturtevant 1951:30, 44, 60, 63, 77, and 87; Kronasser 
1956:152; Benveniste 1962:83). The numeral ‘three’ is also represented in Hittite in 
(adv.) te-ri-ya-an-na ‘for the third time’, and the military title te-ri-ya-al-la, tar-ri- 
ya-na-al-li ‘third-in-command, officer of the third rank’ (cf. Kronasser 1956:151; 
Benveniste 1962:82; Blažek 1999b:186— 187), apparently to be read *tri- ‘three’ 
(cf. Benveniste 1962:86), while ‘two’ is found in Hittite in the military title du-ya- 
na-al-li *second-in-command, officer of the second rank’, the compound ta-a-i-u- 
ga-as, da-a-i-ü-ga-as$, ta-a-u-ga-aS ‘two years old’ (da-/ta- ‘two’ + i-u-ga-as 
‘yearling’), da-a-an, ta-a-an ‘a second time; (before a substantive) second’, and 
(nom. sg. c.) da-ma-a-(i-)i$ “second, other’ (cf. Benveniste 1962:81; Kronasser 
1956:151; Sturtevant 1951:34, 58, 61, 67, and 110), and in Hieroglyphic Luwian 
tu-wa/i-zi ‘two’ (cf. Laroche 1960:206; Meriggi 1962:136; Blažek 1999b:164). All 
three of these forms agree with what is found in the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. The forms in the Anatolian languages for the numeral ‘four’, 
however, differ from those that are found elsewhere: Proto-Anatolian *meyu- ‘four’ 
> Hittite (nom. pl.) mi-e-(ya-)wa-as, (acc. pl.) mi-e-u-us, (gen. pl.) mi-i-u-wa[-as] 
‘four’, Luwian mauwa- ‘four’ (instr. pl. ma-a-u-wa-a-ti) (cf. Benveniste 1962:81; 
Laroche 1959:70; Blazek 1999b:201—202; Kloekhorst 2008b:571—572). 

Two basic stems may be reconstructed for the numeral ‘one’: *H,oy- and *sem- 
(cf. Sihler 1995:404—407; Fortson 2010:145). The underlying meaning of the first 
stem appears to have been ‘single, alone’, while that of the second stem appears to 
have been ‘together (with)’ (cf. Szemerényi 1996:222; Blazek 1999b:155). The first 
stem only occurs with various suffixes: (1) *H,oy-no- (cf. Latin anus ‘one’ [Old 
Latin oinos]; Old Irish óen, din ‘one’; Gothic ains ‘one’; Old English an ‘one’; Old 
High German ein ‘one’; Old Church Slavic ine 'some(one), other’ — it is also 
found in Greek oivn, oivóg ‘roll of one [in dice]’); (2) *H,oy-wo- (cf. Avestan aéva- 
‘one’; Old Persian aiva- ‘one’ — it is also found in Greek olog ‘alone, lone, lonely’ 
[Cyprian oiFoc]); (3) *H,oy-k”ho- or *H,oy-k'o- (cf. Sanskrit éka-h ‘one’; Mitanni 
[^Proto-Indic"] aika- ‘one’). The second stem is found in Greek: Attic (nom. sg. m.) 
gic ‘one’, Doric f|; ‘one, Cretan £vc (< *£vc < *&yug < *sems) ‘one’; Attic (f.) pia (< 
*ou-ia) ‘one’. It is also found in Armenian mi ‘one’. To complicate matters, the 
various forms of the ordinal found in the daughter languages are based upon yet 
another Proto-Indo-European stem: *p/er(H)-/*p"y(H)- ‘first? (> *p*rH-wo-, 
*phrH-mo-, *phrey-mo-, *phrey-wo-, *p"roH-to-, *phroH-mo-, etc. [for details, cf. 
Blazek 1999b:141—162; see also Szemerényi 1996:228; Sihler 1995:427—428]). 
The Hittite word for ‘one’ was *Sia-, cognate with Greek (Homeric) (f.) ia ‘one’ 
(cf. Kloekhorst 2008b:750— 751), with traces in Tocharian and Indo-Iranian. 

There was a variant form *t'w-i- (traditional reconstruction *dw-i-) ‘two’ in 
Proto-Indo-European that was used in compounds (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:742) and in the adverbial form *t'w-i-s ‘twice’ (cf. Latin bis ‘twice’ [Old 
Latin duis]; Sanskrit d(u)vih ‘twice’; Avestan bis ‘twice’; Greek dic ‘twice’; Middle 
High German zwir ‘twice’). The regular form for the numeral ‘two’ is traditionally 
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reconstructed as a dual *duwo/*dwo (Szemerényi’s reconstruction), though the dual 
forms may have arisen in the early prehistory of the individual daughter languages 
themselves (cf. Sihler 1995:408). This view 1s quite attractive, and I would 
reconstruct *£'(u)w-o- as a plural (originally indeclinable) and not as a dual at the 
Proto-Indo-European level (the plural is still found, for example, in forms such as 
Greek [nom. pl.] 500, [nom.-acc. pl.] dvoiv). Attempts to come up with an 
etymology within Indo-European itself for this numeral have met with little success 
(cf. Blazek 1999b:175—179). That the core was *t’(u)w- (cf. Blazek 1999b:178; 
Villar 1991a:136—154; Ernout—Meillet 1979:187—188) is shown by the fact that 
the thematic vowel *-o- could be added to the core, on the one hand, to yield the 
form traditionally reconstructed for the independent word for the numeral ‘two’, 
while, when used in compounds or to express 'twice', the extension *-i- could be 
added to the core instead. Thus, we get *t’(u)w-o- — *t'(u)w-i- ‘two’. 

There are several forms in Hittite that point to an alternative form for ‘two’ in 
Proto-Indo-European — these are: the compound ta-a-i-u-ga-as, da-a-i-u-ga-as, 
ta-a-u-ga-aSs ‘two years old’ (da-/ta- ‘two’ + i-u-ga-as *yearling"), da-a-an, ta-a-an 
‘a second time; (before a substantive) second’, and (nom. sg. c.) da-ma-a-(i-)is 
‘second, other’. These forms point to a Proto-Indo-European *t’e-/*t’o- (earlier 
*t’e-/*t’a-) ‘two’ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:61 [Sturtevant reconstructs Proto-Indo-Hittite 
*do- ‘two’]; Benveniste 1962:78—86 [Benveniste brings in data from non- 
Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages to support his views]). There is 
absolutely no way to reconcile *t’e-/*t’o- with *t’(u)w-o/- phonologically so that 
they can be convincingly combined in a single reconstruction (Adrados— 
Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.III:138 note the problems involved and discuss 
proposed solutions). Consequently, two competing forms must be reconstructed for 
the numeral ‘two’ in Proto-Indo-European. If the Proto-Indo-European numeral 
‘ten’ were originally a compound meaning ‘two hands’, that is, *t’e- ‘two’ + 
*khm(th)- ‘hand’, as some have suggested (cf. Szemerényi 1960:69 and 1996:224, 
fn. 16; Markey 1984:284—285; Justus 1988:533; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I: 
747; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.1II:131; but rejected by Bengtson 
1987:258—259 and Blazek 1999b:295— 296), it would provide additional evidence 
for reconstructing two separate forms for the numeral ‘two’. 

This situation raises the question as to why there should be two alternative 
forms for the numeral ‘two’ in Proto-Indo-European. A possible answer is that *¢’e- 
/*t’o- may have been the native form (its original meaning may have been ‘other, 
another’), while *t’(u)w-o/i- may have been a borrowing. Given the geographical 
location of the Indo-European homeland in the vicinity of the Black Sea near 
speakers of early Northwest Caucasian languages, these languages might have been 
a possible source for the */'(u)w-o/i- form. Indeed, there is a striking resemblance 
between Proto-Indo-European *t’(u)w-o/i- ‘two’ and similar forms for this numeral 
in Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Northwest Caucasian *f'q'o- ‘two’ > Proto- 
Circassian *f'?v2 ‘two’, Proto-Ubykh *t’q’Wa (> *t’q’Wa) ‘twice’, Proto-Abkhaz- 
Abaza *t'£v2 ‘two’ (cf. Colarusso 1992a:45). Kuipers (1975:19) reconstructs Proto- 
Circassian *7q ?(a) ‘two’ (> Bzedux t’°(a)/t’(a)w, -t’(a) ‘two [twice]’; Kabardian 
-t’a only in mazamat’a ‘more than once, repeatedly’, literally, ‘not-once-not- 
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twice’). Colarusso (1992a:45) derives the Proto-Indo-European form for the 
numeral ‘two’ from *t’?”a, which he claims first became *t’a?” and then *t’(u)w-o- 
(traditional *d(u)w-o-). Colarusso (1992a) documents many other similarities 
between Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. These similarities lead Colarusso 
to think about possible genetic relationship. I prefer to see the similarities to be due to 
the fact that the Indo-Europeans occupied territory north of and between the Black and 
Caspian Seas that was originally inhabited by speakers of early Northwest Caucasian 
languages (see Chapter 21 for details). We can further speculate that *t’(u)w-o/i- ‘two’ 
eventually replaced the native Proto-Indo-European word for ‘two’, which survived 
only in relic forms and in the word for the numeral ‘ten’ (*£'e-K^m(t^), literally, ‘two 
hands’). 

The Proto-Indo-European word for the numeral ‘three’ is completely straight- 
forward and can be reconstructed *t/r-ey-/*thr-i-. Sanskrit (nom.-acc.) tisráh and 
related forms in Celtic (cf. Old Irish [f.] téoir) are dissimilated from */^ri-sr-es (cf. 
Sihler 1995:410; Burrow 1973:259; Matasović 2009:390). 

The word for the numeral ‘four’ is traditionally reconstructed *k”etwores (so 
Szemerényi; Brugmann reconstructs *q¥etuor-). The most convincing etymology is 
that offered by Burrow (1973:259) (see also Beekes 1987a:219): 


4. This numeral is formed on the basis of a root k”et which seems originally to 
have meant something like ‘angle’ (cf. Lat. triquetrus ‘triangular’), whence 
‘square’ and from that ‘four’. In the masc. and neut. (catvaras, catvari, Lat. 
quattuor, etc.) the stem is formed by means of the suffix -var, with adjectival 
accent and vrddhi in the nominative. In the other cases (acc. caturas, etc.) the 
suffix has the weak form according to the general rule. A neuter noun *cátvar, 
or its IE prototype, is presupposed by the thematic extension catvara- 'square, 
crossroads’. Elsewhere the simple r-suffix may appear (Gk. Dor. tétopsc, Lat. 
quarter), or the elements of the suffix may be reversed (Av. ca6ru-). 


In accordance with Burrow's views, the form *&""ef/-wor- ‘four-sided, square’ may 
be reconstructed for later Proto-Indo-European. It was preserved in Sanskrit in the 
thematic derivative catvard-m ‘quadrangular place, square, crossroads’ (cf. 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:371). It was this form that served as the basis for the 
numeral ‘four’ found in the non-Anatolian daughter languages: (nom. pl.) *&"^er^- 
wor. Curiously, the suffix *-wor- is replaced by *-sor- in the feminine (cf. Sanskrit 
cátasrah). Thus, the root was *K"^ef^-, to which different suffixes could be added. 
It is intriguing to speculate that *&""ef"-wor- may have replaced an earlier form for 
*four', which is preserved in Anatolian. On the other hand, some have suggested 
that the original form for the numeral ‘four’ was *H,ok't'o- and that ‘eight’ was 
simply the dual of this stem, whose underlying meaning was ‘two groups of four’ 
(cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:747; Burrow 1973:260 *oktd(u)). This suggestion 
finds support in Kartvelian (cf. Blazek 1999b:268). The numeral ‘four’ is 
reconstructed as *otxo- in Proto-Kartvelian, and this is generally taken to be a loan 
from Proto-Indo-European (cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:269; Fahnrich 
2007:325—326; Klimov 1964:150—151 and 1998:145—146; Schmidt 1962:128; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:775). I favor this explanation and consider *H;oK^t^o- 
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to be the original form of the numeral ‘four’ in Proto-Indo-European (perhaps to be 
derived from an even earlier *H,ot'-k'o- through metathesis, as suggested by the 
Kartvelian loan *otxo-). It was replaced in Anatolian by *meyu- (cf. Kassian 2009), 
while, in the non-Anatolian daughter languages, it was replaced by *k”heth-wor-. It 
only survives in the form for the numeral ‘eight’, *H;oK^f^oH,(w), a dual formation 
originally meaning ‘two groups of four’. No doubt, this replaced an earlier form for 
the numeral ‘eight’, which, regrettably, can no longer be recovered. 

One final comment may be made here: in Etruscan, there is a numeral /u0. Its 
exact meaning is uncertain — it could be ‘six’, or it could be ‘four’ (cf. Cristofani 
1991:77; Blažek 1999b:235; Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:94— 95). If it is ‘six’, then 
the numeral sa is ‘four’. On the other hand, if it is ‘four’, then the numeral sa is 
*six'. Without going into the whole question here of whether Etruscan and Proto- 
Indo-European are ultimately genetically related, we can say that hu@ more closely 
resembles Proto-Indo-European *H;ok^t^o- ‘four’, while sa more closely resembles 
Proto-Indo-European *s(w)eks 'six' (Szemerényi's reconstruction). As noted by 
Blazek (1999b:211 and 235) and Briquel (1994:329), support for considering the 
meaning of huð to be ‘four’ comes from the identification of hu@ in the Pre-Greek 
name ‘Yttnvio for the city Tetrapolis (TetpózoA1c, composed of tétpa- ‘four’ and 
MOM ‘city’) in Attica. 

The numeral ‘five’ was *p'enk"^e (Brugmann *perq'e) in Late Proto-Indo- 
European. It is usually identified with words for ‘fist’ and ‘finger’: (1) Proto-Indo- 
European *p^gkwh-sthi- ‘fist? > Proto-Germanic *fuyystiz > West Germanic *fiysti- 
> *füsti- > Old English fyst ‘fist’; Old Frisian fest ‘fist’; Middle Low German füst 
‘fist? (Dutch vuist), Old High German füst ‘fist? (New High German Faust) (cf. 
Mann 1984—1987:968 *pnkstis [*pnqustis ?] ‘fist’; Onions 1966:358; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:187; Kluge—Seebold 1989:205); Serbian Church Slavic pesto ‘fist’; 
(2) Proto-Indo-European *p/enkh-r6- ‘finger’ > Proto-Germanic *fingraz ‘finger’ 
> Gothic figgrs ‘finger’; Old Icelandic fingr ‘finger’; Old English finger ‘finger’; 
Old Frisian finger ‘finger’; Old Saxon fingar ‘finger’; Old High German fingar 
‘finger’ (New High German Finger) (cf. Feist 1939:150; Lehmann 1986:114; De 
Vries 1977:120; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:198; Kluge—Seebold 1989:215; Orél 2003: 
99 *fengraz; Kroonen 2013:141 *fingra-). Though not without problems from a 
phonological point of view, the above comparisons can hardly be questioned. 
Ultimately, all of these forms may indeed go back to a verbal stem *plenk"^- ‘to take 
in hand, to handle’, as suggested by Horowitz (cited by Blazek 1999b:228), though it 
should be mentioned that this putative verb stem is not attested in any of the daughter 
languages. Blazek (1999b:229) notes that the meanings ‘fist’, etc. are primary. 

Several different reconstructions are possible for the Proto-Indo-European 
word for the numeral ‘six’: *sek's, *sweks, *kisekhs, *khswekhs, *wekhs (for 
details, cf. Blažek 1999b:234—242; see also Sihler 1995:413). This numeral was 
also borrowed by Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *eksw- ‘six’ (cf. Klimov 1998:48 
*eks ,w-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:125—126 *eks,w-; Fühnrich 2007:151— 
152; Schmidt 1962:107 *eksw-/*eksu; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:775 *eksw-). 
Sihler (1995:413) takes *wekis (he writes *weks) to be the original form and 
considers the initial *s- to be a secondary development (imported from the numeral 
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‘seven’) (Szemerényi 1996:222 and Beekes 2011:240 express the same view; but 
cf. Viredaz 1997). Thus, following Sihler, the earliest form of the Proto-Indo- 
European numeral ‘six’ may be reconstructed as *weK^s. As Sihler notes, when *s- 
was merely added to *weks, the result was *swek/s, but when it replaced the initial 
consonant, the result was *seK^s. The Iranian forms pointing to original *K"swek^s 
(cf. Avestan xsvas 'six") appear to be due to developments specific to Iranian and 
should not be projected back into Proto-Indo-European (cf. Sihler 1995:413). 

The Proto-Indo-European word for the numeral ‘seven’, *sep^t^m (Brugmann 
*septm), is sometimes considered to be a loan from Semitic (cf. Blazek 1999b: 
256—257; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:747). That this numeral is ancient in Indo- 
European is clear from the fact that it is found in Hittite. 

We have already discussed the numerals ‘eight’ and ‘ten’ above. For ‘nine’, 
Proto-Indo-European most likely had *newn (cf. Szemerényi 1996:223). Other 
possible reconstructions are *newm and *H,newn/m (cf. Brugmann 1904:365 
*neun, *enup; Meier-Brügger 2003:234 *h,néun; Watkins 1998:67 *h,néwn; 
Haudry 1979:68 *néwm/n; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:744 *neu(e)n; Burrow 
1973:260; Sihler 1995:415 *H,néwn; Buck 1933:230 [Buck takes Greek £vvéa to 
be “a blend of *évFa and *veFa”]; Rix 1992:172 *a,néun; Blažek 1999b:283). 

The Proto-Indo-European word for the numeral ‘hundred’ is traditionally 
reconstructed as *(d)kmtóm — it is usually considered to be a derivative of 
*dekm(t) ‘ten’ and meant something like ‘ten tens’ (cf. Beekes 2011:240; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:744; Meier-Brügger 2003:235; Szemerényi 1996:226; 
Watkins 1998:67). 

Though there was probably no common Proto-Indo-European word for 
‘thousand’, the form *geslo- served as the basis for the Indo-Iranian, Greek, and 
Latin terms (cf. Szemerényi 1996:227; Beekes 2011:241; Meier-Brügger 2003:235; 
Meillet 1964:414; Brugmann 1904:368). 

Lacking Anatolian corroboration for several numerals (cf. Hoffner—Melchert 
2008:153), it is difficult to reconstruct the earliest Proto-Indo-European forms for 
the numerals ‘one’ to ‘ten’ with complete confidence. Consequently, the following 
reconstructions must be considered provisional: 


1 *H,oy- (with original, non-apophonic -o-), *sem-, *ph'er(H)-/*phr(H)-, *sya- 

2  *t'e/a-; (later also) *t’(u)w-a-, *t'(u)w-i- 

3. ¥thy-ey-/* thy-i- 

4 *H,okh-tha- (< *H,oth-kha- ?) (perhaps with original, non-apophonic -o- in the 
first syllable, as indicated by Proto-Kartvelian *otvo- ‘four’, which is 
considered to have been borrowed from Proto-Indo-European [see above]) 

5  *phenk"he (perhaps for earlier *p"nkwhé) 

6  *wekhs 

7 * sepht'in 

8 ? 

9  *newn 

10 *f'e-Khg(th) 
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19.11. PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN VERB MORPHOLOGY 


Verb morphology in Proto-Indo-European was considerably more complicated than 
noun morphology (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:163). The system reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians was modeled mainly on what is found in Greek and Indo-Iranian 
(especially Sanskrit) (cf. Lehmann 1993:161; Meier-Briigger 2003:163). However, 
most Indo-Europeanists now consider the complicated systems found in these 
branches to be due, at least in part, to secondary developments (cf. Schmalstieg 
1980:88), and they would, consequently, reconstruct a less complex system for the 
Indo-European parent language than what was reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians, though there is still considerable disagreement on important 
details. Anatolian verb morphology has played an enormous role in changing the 
views of the scholarly community. Though based on common elements, the 
Anatolian system differs sufficiently from what is found in the non-Anatolian 
daughter languages that it cannot possibly be derived from the system of verb 
morphology reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European by the Neogrammarians (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:164). Finally, recent advances in linguistic theory as well as insights 
gained from the study of typological data have also been instrumental in changing 
opinions. 

In addition to the standard comparative grammars, there exists a large body of 
literature devoted exclusively to the study of aspects of Proto-Indo-European verb 
morphology — some of these studies are: Adrados 1963, 1974, 1975, and 1981a; 
Bammesberger 1982; Benveniste 1949; Bomhard 1988c; Cowgill 1975 and 1979; 
Disterheft 1980; Drinka 1975; Gonda 1956; Hahn 1953; Hoffmann 1967; Ivanov 
1981; Jasanoff 1978b, 1979, and 2003; Kerns—Schwartz 1937, 1946, 1972, and 
1981; Kortlandt 1983b; Lehmann 1994 and 2004; Narten 1964; Niepokuj 1997; 
Puhvel 1960; Shields 1992; Szemerényi 1987a; Watkins 1962 and 1969. 


19.12. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 
VERB MORPHOLOGY AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 


As with nominal stems, an important distinction was made in Proto-Indo-European 
between thematic and athematic verbal stems (cf. Watkins 1998:56; Szemerényi 
1996:232; Beekes 2011:252; Meier-Briigger 2003:164—165; Fortson 2010:84 and 
95—96). Personal endings were added directly to the verbal stem in the case of 
athematic stems, while the thematic vowel *-o/e- was inserted between the stem and 
the personal endings in the case of thematic stems: cf. athematic (3rd sg. present 
active) *gwhén-thi ‘he/she slays’ vs. thematic (3rd sg. present active) *b/ér-e-thi 
‘he/she bears, carries’. Kerns—Schwartz (1972:2—3) consider the thematic stems 
to be later formations, and this seems to be the common opinion (cf. Fortson 
2010:95—96; Meillet 1931; Ringe 1998b:34—39), though Schmalstieg (1980:90— 
91) argues that the thematic stems were ancient. 
Proto-Indo-European distinguished three persons: 
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1. The person(s) speaking; 
2. The person(s) spoken to, that is, the person(s) being addressed; 
3. The person(s) or thing(s) spoken about, that is, everyone or everything else. 


The persons were distinguished by a special set of personal endings. These personal 
endings will be discussed in detail below. 

Again, as with the noun, there were three numbers in the verb, at least for the 
latest period of the Indo-European parent language just prior to the emergence of 
the non-Anatolian daughter languages: singular, dual, and plural (cf. Meillet 
1964:243—244). All three numbers were preserved in the verbal systems of 
Sanskrit, Avestan, Gothic, Older Runic, Old Church Slavic, Lithuanian, and certain 
Ancient Greek dialects (cf. Meillet 1964:243—244). As is to be expected, there was 
no separate dual in the Anatolian languages (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:5). 

Tense marks the time at which an action takes place. The following tenses are 
assumed to have existed in later Proto-Indo-European (cf. Fortson 2010:88— 89; 
Szemerényi 1996:231; Beekes 2011:251; Baldi 1987:57—58 [Baldi does not posit 
an imperfect for Proto-Indo-European]): 


. Present: occurring in the present; 

. Imperfect: occurring at some unspecified point in the past; 

. Aorist: occurring once and completed in the past; 

. Perfect (now more commonly called stative): referring to a state in present time 
(at a later date, the perfect developed into a resultative, and then into a simple 
preterite in the individual daughter languages). 


BRWN Re 


There may have also been: 


5. Pluperfect: referring to a state existing in the past; 

6. Future: referring to an action or an event that will occur at some unspecified 
point in the future (the reconstruction of a future is rejected by Beekes 2011: 
252). 


Later Proto-Indo-European had four moods (cf. Fortson 2004:83 and 2010:90; 
Meillet 1964:223—226; Szemerényi 1996:231), which were used to express the 
speaker’s attitude toward the action: 


1. Indicative: used to express something that the speaker believes is true; 

2. Subjunctive: used to express uncertainty, doubt, or vagueness on the part of the 
speaker; 

3. Optative: used by the speaker to express wishes or hopes; 

4. Imperative: used by the speaker to express commands. 


Beekes (2011:251) also adds an injunctive mood to the above. However, 
Szemerényi (1996:263—264) maintains that the injunctive was not an independent 
modal category in Proto-Indo-European. 
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There was also the category of voice, which was used to express the role that 
the subject played in the action. There were two voices in Proto-Indo-European (cf. 
Fortson 2010:89—90; Szemerényi 1996:231; Haudry 1979:71; Baldi 1987:56): 


1. Active: the subject is performing the action but is not being acted upon; 

2. Middle (also called *mediopassive"): the subject is being acted upon: either the 
subject is performing the action on or for himself/herself, or the subject is the 
recipient but not the agent of the action. 


The agent is the entity responsible for a particular action or the entity perceived to 
be the cause of an action, while the patient is the recipient, goal, or beneficiary of a 
particular action. 

While tense marks the time at which an action takes place, aspect refers to the 
duration or type of a temporal activity. While tense and aspect are closely related, 
they must ultimately be carefully distinguished. Aspect can indicate an action that is 
done once at a single point in time (punctual aspect), an action that lasts for a 
certain length of time (durative aspect), an action that is repeated over and over 
again (iterative or frequentative aspect), an action that is regularly or habitually 
performed by someone or something (habitual aspect), an action or event that is 
about to begin (inceptive aspect, inchoative aspect, or ingressive aspect), an action 
or event that is in progress (progressive aspect), etc. A distinction can also be made 
between perfective aspect and imperfective aspect — the perfective aspect lacks a 
reference to a particular point of time, while the imperfective aspect is a broad term 
that indicates the way in which the internal time structure of the action is viewed. 
The imperfective includes more specialized aspects such as habitual, progressive, 
and iterative. Though the full extent to which Proto-Indo-European employed 
aspect is not entirely clear, the imperfect tense also had imperfective aspect, while 
the aorist tense had perfective aspect (cf. Fortson 2010:90—91; Haudry 1979:76 
[regarding the aorist only]). According to Meier-Briigger (2003:165), the aorist 
stem indicated perfective aspect, the present stem indicated imperfective aspect, and 
the perfect stem indicated a kind of resultative aspect. For details about tense and 
aspect in general, cf. Comrie 1976 and 1985; Crystal 1980 and 2003; Trask 1993. 

Several other terms should be defined as well: a finite verbal form denotes an 
action, an event, or a state and is marked for tense, number, mood, aspect, etc. A 
finite verbal form can occur on its own in an independent clause. A non-finite 
verbal form is not marked for tense, number, mood, aspect, etc. and can only occur 
on its own in a dependent clause. Non-finite forms include participles, infinitives, 
verbal nouns, and verbal adjectives (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:1). A transitive 
verb takes a direct object, while an intransitive verb does not. A direct object 
denotes the goal, beneficiary, or recipient of the action of a transitive verb (the 
patient). An indirect object denotes the person or thing that is indirectly affected by 
the action of the verb. Additional terms will be defined as they occur. As an aside, it 
may be noted that research begun in 1980 by Paul J. Hopper and Sandra Thompson 
and since continued by many others (Comrie, Givon, Kemmer, Langacker, Rice, 
Slobin, etc.) has greatly enhanced our understanding of transitivity. 
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We may close by mentioning the special position occupied by *-n- in verbal 
derivation in Proto-Indo-European. Unlike other derivational elements, *-n- was 
inserted as an infix into type II verbal stems (*CCéC-) according to the following 
scheme: *CC-n-éC- (cf. Benveniste 1935:159—163 [note especially the table on p. 
161]; see also Szemerényi 1996:270—271; Sihler 1995:498—499; Fortson 2010:97; 
Lehmann 1993:170—171), but only when the verbal stems ended in obstruents or 
laryngeals (cf. Lehmann 2004:118; Milizia 2004). Lehmann further notes that this 
infix was used in active forms but not in forms that indicated a state. According to 
Gray (1939:137), the nasal infix denotes “the point from or to which action proceeds, 
so that [it] characterize[s] terminative verbs (Sanskrit yu-n-ja-ti, Latin iu-n-g-it ‘starts 
to put on a yoke and carries the process through' ...)" (see also Meiser 1993). 


19.13. PERSONAL ENDINGS 


As noted by Szemerényi (1996:233), there were different sets of personal endings 
in Proto-Indo-European, each of which had a specialized function. One set of 
personal endings was used with the active voice and another with the middle voice 
and still different sets were used with the present and past within each of these 
voices. Different sets were also used with the perfect and with the imperative. Each 
person had its own special ending, as did each number. Thus, the distinctions 
marked by the personal endings may be summarized as follows (cf. Watkins 
1998:59): 


1. Person: three (1st person, 2nd person, 3rd person) 
2. Number: three (singular, dual, plural) 

3. Voice: two (active, middle) 

4. Tense: two (present, past) 

5. Perfect 

6. Imperative 


There was also a difference between primary and secondary endings and between 
thematic and athematic endings. The terms "primary" and "secondary" are 
misnomers — the active primary endings arose from the secondary endings through 
the addition of a particle *-i indicating ‘here and now’ to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
persons singular and the 3rd person plural (cf. Watkins 1998:59; Kerns— Schwartz 
1972:4; Szemerényi 1996:327; Fortson 2004:85 and 2010:93; Lehmann 1993:173; 
Sihler 1995:455; Burrow 1973:314). Intraparadigmatic ablaut and accent variations 
also played a role in determining the form of the personal endings. 

We can now look more closely at each set of personal endings, beginning with 
the active endings of the present/aorist (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:178; Szemerényi 
1996:233—238; Watkins 1969:22—68 and 1998:60—61; Meillet 1964:227—232; 
Brugmann 1904:589—594; Burrow 1973:306—311; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1: 
283—286; Beekes 2011:258—261; Adrados 1975.II:601—605; Sihler 1995:454; 
Fortson 2010:92—93; Clackson 2007:123—125; Baldi 1987:58; Rix 1992:240): 
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Secondary endings Primary endings 
Person Athematic Thematic Athematic Thematic 
Ist sg. *-m *-o-m *-m-i *-0-H, 
2nd sg. *_9 *-e-s *-s-i *-e-sg-i 
3rd sg. *-(h *_e-th * (hj * eth j 
Ist dual *-we(H,) *-we- *-we(s)/*-wo(s) 
2nd dual *- fom *_th(H)o *_th(Hes 
3rd dual *_theH,m *_thes 
Ist pl. *-me *-o-me *-me(s)/*-mo(s) | *-o-me- 
2nd pl. *_the *_e-the *_the *_e-the- 
3rd pl. *_nth/*-enth *_o-nth *_nth-i/*-enth-i | *-o-nth-i 


Notes: 

1. The 1st singular and plural may have had alternative endings in */w/ besides 
*/m/, as indicated by the Luwian Ist singular present indicative ending -wi and 
the Hittite 1st plural present indicative primary endings -weni/-wani. The */w/ is 
also preserved in the Ist singular preterite ending in Tocharian: A -wd, B -wa. 

2. The dual endings given in the above table are extremely controversial. 

3. On the basis of the Hittite and Greek evidence, it is possible that the athematic 
primary endings for the Ist person plural may have had the alternative forms 
*-men/*-mon in the Indo-European parent language (cf. Szemerényi 1996:235; 
Beekes 2011:259). It is clear that the basic ending was *-me-/*-mo- to which the 
plural markers *-s or *-n could be optionally added. The individual daughter 
languages chose one or the other of these variants. In the case of Indo-Iranian, 
the resulting *-mes/*-mos was further extended by *-i, yielding, for example, 
the Vedic 1st plural primary ending -masi, Avestan -mahi (cf. Burrow 1973: 
308—309; Beekes 1988:154), while the same thing happened in Hittite, but with 
the *-men/*-mon endings instead. 


The primary endings were used in the present, while the secondary endings were 
used in the aorist (cf. Szemerényi 1996:233; Meier-Briigger 2003:166). In addition, 
the secondary endings were used in the optative and in the imperfect (cf. Meier- 
Brügger 2003:166). Finally, both primary and secondary endings could be used in 
the subjunctive (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:166). Except for the fact that they were 
added after the thematic vowel in thematic stems instead of directly to the 
undifferentiated verbal stem as in athematic stems, the endings were identical in 
thematic and athematic stems apart from the first person singular thematic primary 
ending, which was *-o-H, (cf. Szemerényi 1996:233 and 236—237; Meier-Briigger 
2003:179). Thematic and athematic stems were differentiated, however, by the fact 
that there was an ablaut variation along with a corresponding shift in the placement 
of the accent between the singular and plural in active athematic stems, while the 
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thematic formations do not exhibit such variations between singular and plural 
forms (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:168). 

The following reconstructed Proto-Indo-European paradigms of *H,es- ‘to be’ 
and *b"er- ‘to bear, to carry’ illustrate the typical patterning of the active/aorist 
system (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Szemerényi 1996:314 and 
316; Fortson 2004:87, 89, and 2010:96, 98; Sihler 1995:548; Watkins 1969:25 and 
40; Buck 1933:242—243; Clackson 2007:124—127; Beekes 2011:258— 261): 


Athematic Thematic 

Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Singular 
1 * H és-mi * IH és-im *bhér-o-H,, *bhér-o-m 
2 * H és-si * H és-s *bhér-e-si *bhér-e-s 
3 * H és-thi * H ,és-th *bhér-e-thi *bhér-e-th 
Plural 
1 *H s-mé(s) * H s-mé *bhér-o-me(s) | *bhér-o-me 
2 * IH s-thé * HI s-thé *bhér-e-the *bhér-e-the 
3 *H s-énthi * I s-énth *bhér-o-nthi *bhér-o-nth 
Notes: 


1. The athematic and thematic secondary forms are for the imperfect. 

2. The imperfect is characterized by the so-called “augment” in Sanskrit and Greek 
(see below). 

3. There was a change of accent and ablaut in the athematic stems — in the 
singular, the stem had full-grade vowel and was accented, while, in the plural, 
the stem had zero-grade vowel, and the accent was shifted to the ending. 


In Indo-Iranian and Greek, there is a prefix *H;e-, usually termed the “augment”, 
which is added to imperfect and aorist stems. The same prefix is found in 
Armenian, but it is only added to the aorist. There is also a trace of the augment in 
Phrygian (cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:22—23; Brixhe 1994:173—174 and 
2004:785; Fortson 2010:462: cf. Old Phrygian e-daes/s-daEc ‘[he/she] put, placed’ 
[= Latin fecit]). The use of the augment was a later development specific to these 
branches (cf. Lehmann 1993:165, 180—181, 244 and 2002:32—33; Meier-Brügger 
2003:182; Sihler 1995:484—485; Meillet 1964:242—243) and, accordingly, is not 
to be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. According to Beekes (1995:226 and 
2011:251—252), Meier-Brügger (2003:182), and Lundquist—Yates (2018:2141), 
the augment developed from a Proto-Indo-European adverb *H;e- meaning ‘at that 
time’. 

The next set of personal endings to be examined are the middle endings of the 
present/aorist system (only the singular and plural forms are reconstructed in the 
following table) (cf. Adams 1988:59; Fortson 2004:86—87 and 2010:94—95; 
Lundquist—Yates 2018:2154; Sihler 1995:471; Watkins 1998:61, table 2.8): 
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Secondary endings Primary endings 
Person Athematic Thematic Athematic Thematic 
Ist sg. *-H;e *-o-H;e *-H;e-r *-o-H;e-r 
2nd sg. *_thHe *-e-hH e *_thHe-r *_e-thHe-r 
3rd sg. *_tho *_0 *_tho-r *_o-r 
Ist pl. *-med^H *-o-medhH *-med^H *-o-medhH 
2nd pl. *-qhwe *_e-dhwe *_dhwe *_e-dhwe 
3rd pl. *_ntho, *_o-ntho, *_ntho-r, *_o-ntho-r, 
*_ro *_0-ro *_ro-r *-o-ro-r 


Recently, there has been a shift of opinion regarding the reconstruction of the 
middle endings. Earlier views based the reconstruction of these endings mainly on 
the forms found in Indo-Iranian and Greek, and it is these older reconstructions that 
are given, for example, in Brugmann (1904:594— 596), Meillet (1964:232—234), 
Szemerényi (1996:239), Meier-Brügger (2003:179—180), Rix (1992:240 and 
246—249), and Buck (1933:248, 8342), among others. However, the primary 
middle personal endings in *-r found in Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, Tocharian, and 
Phrygian are now thought to represent the original patterning, while the primary 
middle personal endings in *-i found in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Germanic, and 
Albanian are taken to be innovations (cf. Fortson 2010:94). Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1995.1:286— 288), however, suggest that both types of middle personal endings go 
back to Proto-Indo-European and that there has been contamination between the 
two types in the individual daughter languages. Beekes (2011:269 and 282), on the 
other hand, rejects the reconstructions based upon the Indo-Iranian and Greek 
models and also assumes that the primary middle endings in *-i are innovations and 
do not represent the situation in the Indo-European parent language. However, he 
views the endings in *-r as innovations as well and claims, consequently, that there 
was no difference here between primary and secondary endings in the middle. 
Beekes (2011:282) summarizes his views in a table (see also the sample paradigm 
on p. 285). My own thinking is that there was only one set of middle personal 
endings in Proto-Indo-European — not two as proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
— and that Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, Tocharian, and Phrygian reflect the original 
patterning (cf. Sihler 1995:473). The middle personal endings were related to the 
perfect (— stative) personal endings (cf. Kurylowicz 1964:58 and 61; Watkins 
1998:60), as 1s clear from the forms listed in the above table when compared with 
the perfect personal endings, which are given below. I further support the view that 
the middle personal endings found in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Germanic, and Albanian 
are innovations. The middle personal endings found in these branches may be viewed 
as having been remodeled after the active endings (cf. Sihler 1995:472; Fortson 
2010:93). They have, however, retained traces of the older endings (cf. Burrow 
1973:315). Even in the branches that have preserved the middle personal endings in 
*-r, there has been some contamination by the active personal endings as well as other 
innovations specific to each branch (for an excellent discussion of the development of 
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the middle personal endings in the various Indo-European daughter languages, cf. 
Sihler 1995:474—480). Contamination by the active personal endings is most 
certainly what has happened, for example, in Hittite in the 3rd plural present endings 
of the hi-conjugation, which are based upon *-ni^i (> Hittite -anzi, with -z- from 
earlier *-/^- before -i) instead of the expected *-nt"o-r or *-ro-r (cf. Hittite 3rd pl. pres. 
ak-kán-zi ‘they die’ [but pret. a-ki-ir, a-kir, e-ki-ir, e-kir]; 3rd pl. pres. a-ra-an-zi ‘they 
arrive’ [but pret. e-ri-(e-Jir, i-e-ri-ir]; 3rd pl. pres. a-*e-sa-an-zi, a-Si-Sa-an-zi ‘they set 
up, they found’ [but pret. a-se-(e-)Se-ir, a-se-sir]; 3rd pl. pres. ha-as-sa-an-zi, hé-es- 
Sa-an-zi ‘they open’ [but pret. i-e-Se-ir]; ka-ri-pa-an-zi, ka-ra-pa-an-zi ‘they devour’ 
[but pret. ka-ri-e-pi-ir]; Se-ik-kan-zi ‘they know’ [but pret. Se-ik-ki-ir] [the preceding 
examples are taken from Sturtevant 1951:160—171; for additional examples, cf. J. 
Friedrich 1960.1:98—106; Kronasser 1966.1:511—569]). 

The following reconstructed Proto-Indo-European paradigm of *b^er- ‘to bear, 
to carry’ illustrates the typical patterning of the middle system (only the singular 
and plural thematic forms are given) (cf. Fortson 2004:86—87 and 2010:94—95): 


Primary Secondary 
(Non-past) (Past) 

Singular 

1 *bhér-o-H,e-r *bhér-o-H,e 

2 *bhér-e-thHe-r *bhér-e-thHe 

3 *bhér-o-r *bhéy-o 

Plural 

1 *bhér-o-med^H *bhér-o-med^H 

2 *bhéy-e-dhwe *bhér-e-dhwe 

3 *bhér-o-ro-r *bhér-o-ro 


Now, let us take a look at the perfect (= stative) endings (in comparison with the 
middle endings, repeated here from the above table [cf. Fortson 2004:93 and 2010: 
103]) (only the singular and plural forms are given) (note also Jasanoff 2003:55): 


Middle endings 
Secondary endings Primary endings 

Person Perfect Athematic | Thematic Athematic | Thematic 
Ist sg. *-H;e *-H;e *-o-H;e *-H;e-r *-o-H;e-r 
2nd sg. *- fh He * He *e-thH,e | *-fhH,e-r | *-e-thH,e-r 
3rd sg. *.e *_tho *_0 *_tho-r *_o-r 
Ist pl. *_me- *-med^H *-o-med^H | *-med^H *-o-medhH 
2nd pl. *e *_dhwe *_e-dhwe *-qhwe *_e-dhwe 
3rd pl. *_ér, *-rs *_ntho, *_o-ntho, *_ntho-r, *_o-ntho-r, 

*_ro *_0-ro *_ro-r *_0-ro-r 
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The close resemblance between the two sets of personal endings is obvious, at least 
in the singular (cf. Burrow 1973:317). The perfect personal endings are most 
certainly the oldest, and the middle personal endings are later formations derived 
from them (cf. Burrow 1973:317; Kurzova 1993:120—121 and 157—171). 

The perfect of traditional grammar is now commonly interpreted as stative. It 
referred to a state in present time (cf. Watkins 1998:57; Jasanoff 1979:79) and was 
restricted to verbs that were semantically appropriate (cf. Lehmann 2002:77 and 
78—80; Sihler 1995:564). Later, it developed into a resultative and, from that, into 
a preterite in the individual Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Watkins 1998: 
57; Lundquist—Yates 2018:2167; Kümmel 2000 [for Indo-Iranian]; Chantraine 
1926 [for Greek]). The perfect was characterized by reduplication (cf. Fortson 
2004:93—95 and 2010:103—105), by a special set of personal endings, and by a 
change of accent and ablaut between the singular and plural. There was no 
distinction between “primary” and “secondary” personal endings in the perfect. 

The following reconstructed Proto-Indo-European paradigm of *me-mon- ‘to 
remember' illustrates the typical patterning of the perfect system (only the singular 
and plural forms are given) (cf. Fortson 2004:94 and 2010:104) (Jasanoff 2003:42 
reconstructs a different set of plural forms): 


Singular Plural 
1 *me-món-H;e *me-mn-mé 
2 *me-món-t^ He *me-mn-é 
3 *me-món-e *me-mn-er 


Reduplication, however, was missing in the case of the Proto-Indo-European 
perfect stem *woyt’- (traditional *uoid-) ‘to know’ (from *weyt’- ‘to see’ [traditional 
*ueid-]) (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Beekes 2011:265; Buck 
1933:286; Fortson 2004:94 and 2010:104; Rix 1992:255; Szemerényi 1996:243— 
244; Sihler 1995:570): 


Proto-Indo- Homeric 

European Sanskrit Greek Gothic Latin 
Singular 
1 *wóyt -He véda (F)oióa wait vidi 
2 *woyt’-thH,e  véttha (F)oio0a waist vidisti 
3 *wóyt"-e véda (F)oióg wait vidit 
Plural 
1 *wit'-mé vidmá (F)tóugv witum vidimus 
2 *wit'-é vidá (Fyiote witup vidistis 


3 *wit'-ér vidür (F)5íc(c)uct . witun videre, -érunt 
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Notes: 

1. According to Sihler (1995:571), the Greek 2nd person singular ending -o0a 
cannot be directly derived from *-t"H,e. Buck (1933:144), however, considers it 
to be the regular outcome of the combination 6 + 0. 

2. The Greek 3rd plural ending has been imported from the active/aorist system 
(cf. Sihler 1995:572). According to Buck (1933:286), (F)to(c)aot is from *F16- 
cavit. 

3. The Sanskrit 3rd plural ending -úr is most likely from earlier *-/s (cf. Burrow 
1973:310; Brugmann 1904:597). 

4. The Latin forms have been extensively remodeled. However, the 3rd plural 
ending is archaic. According to Sihler (1995:588), the oldest form of the 3rd 
plural ending in Latin was -ere (« *-er-i). The form -erunt 1s based upon -ere, 
with the active/aorist 3rd person plural ending -unt added (cf. Sihler 1995:589; 
Buck 1933:296). 


As noted by Fortson (2004:94 and 2010:104), lack of reduplication in this stem 1s 
taken by some scholars to be a relic from a time when reduplication was not a 
mandatory feature of the perfect. This view is not shared by all scholars, however. 

The imperative also had a special set of personal endings. In athematic verbs, 
either the bare stem could be used to indicate the 2nd singular imperative or the 
particle *-d^i could be added to the bare stem instead: Vedic sru-dhi ‘listen!’; Greek 
ï-0ı ‘gol’. In thematic verbs, however, the thematic vowel alone was used to 
indicate the 2nd singular imperative without any additional ending: Proto-Indo- 
European *b^ér-e ‘carry!’ > Sanskrit bhára; Greek qépe. In the 2nd plural 
imperative, for both thematic and athematic stems, the personal ending *-/^e was 
used: Proto-Indo-European 2nd plural imperative thematic *břér-e-tře ‘carry!’ > 
Sanskrit bhárata; Greek épete. There were also special 3rd singular and plural 
imperative endings in *-u: 3rd singular imperative personal ending *-třu, 3rd plural 
imperative personal ending *-n/^u. The *-u imperative forms are found in Hittite as 
well. The imperative personal endings are summarized in the following table (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:247; Sihler 1995:601): 


Active Middle 
Athematic Thematic 

Singular 
2 *., * ghi *.e *_s0 
3 * fh u) *_e-th(+ u) *_tlo 
Plural 
2 *_the * o. the *_dhwo 
3 *_enth(+ u) *_onth(+ u) *_ntho 


The 2nd singular and the 3rd singular and plural middle forms given above are 
reconstructed on the basis of what is found in Greek and Latin. They are clearly 
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derived from the active/aorist personal endings through the addition of *-o. Only 
the 2nd plural imperative ending is derived from the regular middle endings. These 
forms are not ancient — Meier-Brügger (2003:181), for one, considers them to be 
post-Proto-Indo-European. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 3rd singular and plural “future” imperative 
endings in Greek, Italic, and Celtic go back to *-/"or^ (traditional *-tdd < *-to-od) and 
*-nthof^ (traditional *-ntod) respectively: Archaic Latin da-tdd ‘he shall give’. In 
Sanskrit, the corresponding ending is -tat (cf. Burrow 1973:349—350), which is used 
for both the 2nd and 3rd singular as well as the 2nd plural imperative (but not the 3rd 
plural). According to Szemerényi (1996:248), this ending was derived from the 
ablative singular of the pronoun */^o- (*f^of^ < *tho-ot"), which was simply appended 
to the verbal stem (see also Brugmann 1904:558). Szemerényi notes that it meant 
something like ‘from there, thereafter’, which accounts for its future reference. 

For more information on the imperative endings, cf. Beekes 2011:276—277; 
Brugmann 1904:557—558; Fortson 2004:95 and 2010:105; Sihler 1995:601— 606; 
Meier-Brügger 2003:181; Meillet 1964:235—237; Szemerényi 1996:247—249. 


19.14. THE PERSONAL ENDINGS IN ANATOLIAN 


Compared to what is found in non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages 
such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Old Church Slavic, Anatolian verbal 
morphology was a model of simplicity (for more information on Anatolian verbal 
morphology, cf. Melchert 1994b:132—134; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:173—234; 
Luraghi 1997:27—44 and 1998:182—186; Meriggi 1980:330— 366; Sturtevant 
1951:116—165; J. Friedrich 1960.1:73—114; Jasanoff 1979 and 2003; Kronasser 
1956:162—215 and 1966.1:366—590; Werner 1991:34—35). We have already 
remarked that the dual number was absent in Anatolian (cf. Melchert 1994b:132). 
There were three persons, as elsewhere (cf. Melchert 1994b:132). There were two 
moods (indicative and imperative), two tenses (present-future and preterite), and 
two voices (active and middle) (cf. Melchert 1994b:132; Luraghi 1997:27—28 and 
1998:182; Sturtevant 1951:118). The present tense served as the basis for the future 
(cf. Melchert 1994b:132). The present in the middle voice (at least in the 3rd 
person) was characterized by a suffix *-r similar to what is found in Latin, Celtic, 
and Tocharian (cf. Yoshida 1990; Melchert 1994b:132). Though simple thematic 
verbal stems were rare at best in Anatolian, root athematic stems were quite 
common (cf. Fortson 2010:173; Melchert 1994b:133). The aorist did not exist, nor 
did the imperfect. Though not all of the aspectual distinctions are completely clear yet 
(cf. Melchert 1994b:133), iterative/intensive and inchoative aspects have been 
identified (cf. Luraghi 1997:29—31). Hittite is noted for periphrastic forms 
constructed mainly with the verbs ‘to be’ (es-) and ‘to have’ (Rhark-) plus the past 
participle (cf. Melchert 1994b:133; Luraghi 1997:37—44 and 1998:185; Boley 
1992b; Sturtevant 1951:148—149). An important characteristic of Hittite was the 
presence of two conjugational types: the so-called “mi-conjugation” and the “hi- 
conjugation” (cf. Sturtevant 1951:118; Melchert 1994b:134; Luraghi 1998:182—183). 
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While the mi-conjugation corresponds unambiguously to similar types in the non- 
Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Luraghi 1998:182—183), the nature 
of the relationship of the hi-conjugation to what is found elsewhere has not yet been 
completely clarified (cf. Luraghi 1998:184; Fortson 2010:173; Jasanoff 2003). 

The present indicative active verbal endings were as follows (cf. Luraghi 
1997:34—35 and 1998:183; Meriggi 1980:334; Kronasser 1956:187; Werner 1991: 
34—35; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:181): 


Cuneiform | Hiero. 
Hittite Palaic Luwian Luwian | Lycian Lydian 
Ist sg. -mi, -wi -W, -Wi -U, -V 
-Whi 
2nd sg. -ši, -ti -ši, -ti -Ši -Ši -5 
3rd sg. -zi, -i -ti, -i -ti, -i -ti, -i (?) | -t/di -t, -d 
Ist pl. -weni -wani 
2nd pl. -teni -tani 
3rd pl. -anzi -anti -(a)nti -(a)nti -ti -t, -d 
The preterite indicative active endings were: 
Cuneiform | Hiero. 
Hittite Palaic Luwian Luwian | Lycian Lydian 
Ist sg. -un, -ha -ha -ha -ya -v, -(i)dv 
-Whun 
2nd sg. -š, -(S)ta | -iš -§ 
3rd sg. -t(a), -i -ta -ta -te -l 
-(S)ta 
Ist pl. -wen -man -min 
2nd pl. -ten 
3rd pl. -er -(a)nta -(a)nta -(a)nta -te 


The middle is only attested in Hittite with certainty (cf. Luraghi 1998:183): 


Present Preterite 
Ist sg. -ha, -hari, -hahari -har(i), -hahat(i) 
2nd sg. -ta -ta, -tat(i) 
3rd sg. -ta, -tari, -a, -ari -(t)at(i) 
Ist pl. -wasta, -wastari, -wastati -wastat(i) 
2nd pl. -duma, -dumari, -dumati -dumat 
3rd pl. -anta, -antari -antat(i) 
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Finally, the imperative endings were (cf. Meriggi 1980:350): 


Cuneiform | Hiero. 
Hittite Palaic Luwian Luwian | Lycian Lydian 
Ist sg. -allu, -allu ? 
-llu 
2nd sg. -Ø, -i, -t ? 
3rd sg. -tu, -u -du -(d)du, -tu -tu, -u ? 
-(Ytu 
Ist p. -weni ? 
2nd pl. -ten, -tin | -ttan -tan -tanai ? 
3rd pl. -antu, -ndu -ndu, -ntu | -(a)ntu -tu ? 
-andu 


In Hittite, the ending -ru could be added to the middle forms to create middle 
imperatives (cf. Sturtevant 1951:146). 

The endings of the Hittite hi-conjugation are based upon the Proto-Indo- 
European stative endings, to which -i has been appended: Pre-Hittite *-hati, *-ta+i, 
*-a-i > Hittite -hi, -ti, -i (cf. Beekes 2011:266; Drinka 1995:3; Jasanoff 2003:6). 
The 1st singular preterite ending -hun is a Hittite innovation. The original form of 
the Ist singular preterite ending, *-ha, is preserved in the other Anatolian daughter 
languages: Palaic -fa, Cuneiform Luwian -fa, Hieroglyphic Luwian -ha, Lycian 
-ya. The origin of the Hittite Ai-conjugation is thus clear, even if all of the details 
are not yet completely understood. The Proto-Indo-European stative has been 
changed into a present class in Hittite by the addition of -i to the stative personal 
endings in imitation of the mi-conjugation. The original forms of the endings of the 
stative have been partially preserved in the preterite, though the development of a 
distinct preterite here is an Anatolian innovation. 


19.15. COMMENTS ON THE PERSONAL ENDINGS 


While Anatolian nominal morphology provides a great deal of reliable information 
about Early Proto-Indo-European nominal morphology, Anatolian verbal 
morphology does not provide the same level of reliability. This is because, in 
addition to retaining many archaic features, the Anatolian languages have also 
innovated significantly in verbal morphology. Moreover, certain features may have 
been lost in Anatolian as well. Consequently, the evidence from the non-Anatolian 
Indo-European daughter languages plays a more crucial rule in determining Early 
Proto-Indo-European verbal morphology than it plays in determining early nominal 
morphology. Nevertheless, the impact of Anatolian has been no less profound. 

We can say with complete confidence that the dual number did not exist in 
Early Proto-Indo-European verbal morphology — it was a later formation (cf. 
Kerns—Schwartz 1972:5). Simple thematic verbal stems may also be tentatively 
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regarded as later formations (cf. Watkins 1998:58; Kerns—Schwartz 1972:2—3; 
Meillet 1931). It appears that they were just beginning to develop at the time when 
the Anatolian languages separated from the main speech community. We should 
note here, however, that, except for the 1st person singular, the personal endings of 
the thematic stems were identical to those of the athematic stems. There were at 
least two tenses (present/future and preterite [= non-present]), two moods 
(indicative and imperative), and two voices (active and middle). The preterite was 
originally neutral as to tense (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:166). There were two 
contrasting superordinate aspectual categories (dynamic and stative) (cf. Comrie 
1976:48—51 for definitions). The dynamic aspect referred to actions and processes, 
while the stative aspect referred to states. There was also an iterative aspect. 

The present/future and the preterite were built on the same set of personal 
endings. The distinguishing characteristic was a deictic particle *-i meaning ‘here 
and now' that was appended to the personal endings to differentiate the present, 
while the undifferentiated endings were used to indicate the preterite, thus: 


Person Preterite Present/Future 
Ist sg. *-m *-m-i 

2nd sg. *_9 *-s-i 

3rd sg. *-fh * ph j 

Ist pl. *-me *-me-/*-ma- 
2nd pl. *_the *_the 

3rd pl. *-nfh[*-enfh *_nth-i/*-enth-i 


These are the “secondary?” and “primary”? personal endings respectively of 
traditional Indo-European comparative grammar. The secondary endings were used 
to denote the aorist and imperfect in later Proto-Indo-European. At an even earlier 
date, before the *-i was appended to differentiate the present from the preterite, 
these endings merely indicated an action or a process without reference to time. A 
remnant of this earlier usage survives in the so-called “injunctive” (cf. Lehmann 
2002:172—175). The future sense was denoted with the help of temporal adverbs 
or was understood from the context. 

Next, there was a special set of personal endings for the stative (cf. Lehmann 
2002:171): 


Person Endings 
Ist sg. *-H,e 
2nd sg. *_thHLe 
3rd sg. *-e 

Ist pl. *-me- (?) 
2nd pl. *-e 

3rd pl. *-er, *-ys 
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These are the endings that served as the basis for the Hittite Ai-conjugation and for 
the perfect in the non-Anatolian daughter languages. Inasmuch as the stative 
indicated a mere state without reference to time, there was no differentiation 
between “primary” and “secondary” endings here (cf. Lehmann 2002:170; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:10—11). Moreover, except for the 3rd person plural, the plural 
endings seem to be later additions (cf. Lehmann 2002:169 and 171). 

A separate set of middle endings must also be reconstructed for Early Proto- 
Indo-European: 


Person Secondary Primary 

Ist sg. *_Hoe *_He-r 

2nd sg. *_thHe *_thHe-r 

3rd sg. *-tha, *-a *_tha-r, *-a-r 
Ist pl. *-medH *-medH 

2nd pl. *_dwe *_dwe 

3rd pl. *_ntha, * rg *_ntha-r, *_pg_r 


The middle endings were built mostly on the stative endings (cf. Watkins 1962:98). 
However, the 3rd person singular and plural forms in *-/^a- and *-ntha- respectively 
were imported from the active conjugation. The Ist and 2nd plural endings, on the 
other hand, were unique to the middle. The 1st plural was created by the addition of 
*_dH (> *-d^H) to the 1st plural active ending *-me- (cf. Sihler 1995:477), while 
the origin of the 2nd plural ending *-dwe (> *-d'we) is not known. The “primary” 
endings were distinguished from the “secondary” endings by the addition of a 
suffix *-r. The original meaning of the middle is clear. The middle was used to 
indicate that the subject was being acted upon — either the subject was performing 
the action on or for himself/herself, or the subject was the recipient but not the 
agent of the action (cf. Lehmann 1993:243; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:289— 
295). Thus, the middle was nothing other than a specialized form of the stative (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:218, 219, and 243; Luraghi 1998:184). Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1995.1:288) note that the middle could only have arisen in Proto-Indo-European 
after subject-object relations and distinct forms for direct and indirect objects had 
appeared. 

The last set of personal endings that we will examine are the imperative 
endings, which may be reconstructed as follows for Early Proto-Indo-European: 


Singular Plural 
2 *-Q, *-di *- phe 
3 *- hp u) *enth(+ u) 


The bare stem was the fundamental form of the 2nd person singular imperative (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:182; Szemerényi 1996:247; Meier-Brügger 2003:181). This could 
be further extended by a particle *-di (> *-dhi), the meaning of which is unknown. 
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The 3rd person singular and plural imperative endings were the same as the active 
endings to which *-u was added, while the 2nd person plural imperative ending was 
identical with the 2nd person plural active ending (cf. Szemerényi 1996:247). The 
Anatolian first singular imperative ending *-(a)//u may indeed have been a remnant 
of an old hortatory ending as noted by Greenberg (2000:196). The hortatory was 
used to express an exhortation as in English ‘let’s go’. 

We are not quite done yet. In addition to the regular personal endings of 
traditional grammar, there are irregular forms that need to be examined as well (cf. 
Villar 1991:248). 

First, there is some evidence from Hittite and Tocharian for a 2nd singular 
active personal ending *-/^ (cf. Villar 1991:248; Malzahn 2010:30—31). In Hittite, 
this ending may be preserved in the 2nd singular active preterite ending -ta (cf., for 
example, 2nd sg. pret. e-es-ta ‘you were’, e-ip-ta ‘you took’, ku-en-ta ‘you struck’, 
etc.). Note also the following Tocharian A athematic endings (cf. Adams 1988:55; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.III:259—297; for paradigms, see Krause— Thomas 
1960—1964.1:262—270; Winter 1998:167): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 -(d)m -mas 
2 -(à)t -C 
3 -(à)s -(i)fic 


Note: There are phonological problems with the 3rd singular ending -(d)s in 
Tocharian — had this been inherited directly from Proto-Indo-European *-si, 
we would expect -(d)s, not -(d)s. The best explanation is that of Pedersen, 
who derived this ending from an enclitic *se-. For details on the develop- 
ment of the personal endings in Tocharian, cf. Adams 1988:51—62; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.11/2:259—297; Malzahn 2010:26—49. 


Considering that the form of the 2nd plural personal ending was *-/^e, it would 
make sense if the original form of the 2nd singular personal ending were *-/^. 

Next, there is also evidence for an original 3rd singular personal ending *-s. 
Watkins (1962:97—106) discusses the evidence from the Indo-European daughter 
languages for an original 3rd singular ending in *-s in great detail (though Watkins 
concludes that the *-s- was an enlargement rather than a personal ending — indeed, 
some, but not all, of the material examined by Watkins supports such an 
interpretation). It was Watkins who also showed that the 3rd singular indicative was 
originally characterized by the fundamental ending zero (see also Villar 1991:248). 
At a later date, the 3rd singular personal ending *-s was mostly replaced by the new 
3rd singular personal ending *-t*. This change must have occurred fairly early, 
however, since the *-/^ forms are found in Hittite and the other Anatolian daughter 
languages. 

When the personal ending *-¢ was added to the 3rd singular, it must also have 
been added to the 3rd plural ending at the same time, yielding the new 3rd plural 
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ending *-nf^. This leads us to conclude that the original form of the 3rd plural 
ending must have been *-n. 

It thus appears that the earliest recoverable Proto-Indo-European active 
personal endings may have been as follows (cf. Villar 1991:249, who reconstructs 
an identical set of personal endings for the singular and 2nd person plural but not 
for the 1st and 3rd persons plural — Villar reconstructs *-ue for the 1st plural and 
*-r for the 3rd plural): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-m *-me 
2 * th *_the 
3 *-s, *-Ø *-en 


The important point in this proposal is the regularity between the Ist and 2nd 
persons singular and plural, which are constructed on the same elements, though it 
must be noted that there was also an alternative 1st plural ending *-we, as suggested 
by Villar (1991:249). That this alternative ending is ancient is shown by the fact 
that it is found in the Anatolian languages. The difference in form was due to an 
intraparadigmatic accent shift — the accent was placed on the root in the singular 
but on the ending in the plural, at least in athematic stems (cf. Burrow 1973:320). 
An important benefit of this reconstruction is that it provides a means to explain the 
Ist and 2nd person plural endings in *me-n- (~ *-we-n-) and *-t^e-n- respectively 
found, for example, in Greek and Anatolian. These endings may be seen as having 
been analogically remodeled after the 3rd plural. At a later date, this *-n was 
partially replaced by *-s in the Ist person plural in the other non-Anatolian Indo- 
European daughter languages: cf., for example, Sanskrit active 1st plural personal 
ending (primary) -mas(i) (as in Vedic smási ‘we are’, Classical Sanskrit smás, etc.). 
It may be noted here that there are alternative forms of the 2nd plural primary and 
secondary endings in -na in Sanskrit: (primary) -thana, (secondary) -tana. These 
are now to be seen as reflecting the older patterning and not as Sanskrit innovations 
(cf. Burrow 1973:309). The link between the *-7 of 3rd person plural and the *-n of 
the 1st and 2nd persons plural was permanently broken when the 3rd person plural 
ending was extended by *-t/, as indicated above. An alternative scenario is possible 
here — the *-n may be a remnant of an old plural ending. In this scenario, *-7 and 
*-s would have been competing plural markers that could have optionally been 
added to the Ist plural personal endings, with *-n being the more archaic of the 
pair. 

The fact that the same set of personal endings could be used interchangeably 
for the 2nd and 3rd persons singular in Hittite in the preterite (cf. Sturtevant 
1951:141) seems to indicate that Hittite represents a transitional stage in which the 
arrangement of the endings had not yet been completely worked out. This gives us a 
clue about the chronology of the changes we have been talking about here — they 
must have begun just prior to the time when the Anatolian languages became 
separated from the main speech community. 
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19.16. THE FORMATION OF MOODS 


As noted above, four moods are traditionally reconstructed for later Proto-Indo- 
European: indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative. Inasmuch as the 
indicative was the default mood, there were no special markers to distinguish the 
indicative (cf. Szemerényi 1996:257). Moreover, we have already discussed the 
imperative in the section on personal markers. Therefore, only the subjunctive and 
optative require explanation in this section. This is also the place to mention the so- 
called “injunctive”. 


SUBJUNCTIVE: The subjunctive was constructed on the indicative stem and was 
distinguished by the connecting vowel *-e/o-, which was inserted between the bare 
stem and the personal endings in the case of athematic verbs or between the thematic 
vowel and the personal endings in the case of thematic verbs (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:257; Fortson 2010:105—106; Meier-Brügger 2003:176—177), as illustrated by 
the following examples (athematic *H,es- ‘to be’, thematic *b"er-e/o- ‘to bear, to 
carry’; note that the accent is on the root throughout the paradigm, and the full-grade 
vowel is retained in the root as well [cf. Beekes 2011:274—275; Sihler 1995:593]): 


Athematic Thematic 
Singular 
1 * IH és-o-H, *bhér-e-oH., > *bhér-6-H, 
2 * IT és-e-s(i) *bhér-e-e-s(i) >  *bhér-é-s(i) 
3 *Hés-e-th/(i) *bhér-e-e-fh() > —*bhér-e-r^(i) 
Plural 
1 * IH és-0-me- *bhér-o-o-me- >  *bhér-o-me- 
2 * H és-e-the *bhér-e-e-the > *bhér-é-the 
3 * I és-o-nth(i) *bhér-o-o-nth(i) >  "*bhér-o-nt^(i) 


As noted by Fortson (2010:106), the subjunctive is only continued in Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, Celtic, and Latin. However, it has been modified in each of these branches. 
The subjunctive usually has future meaning in Indo-Iranian (cf. Sihler 1995:592; 
Fortson 2010:106). Only in Greek has the subjunctive retained its original meaning, 
though, even there, future meaning is not unknown (Fortson 2010:106 and Palmer 
1980:309 cite examples from Homeric Greek). In Latin, what was originally the 
subjunctive always has future meaning (cf. Beekes 2011:274; Sihler 1995:594— 
595; Meillet 1964:224; Palmer 1954:271—272). Its limited distribution indicates 
that the subjunctive was a relatively late formation (cf. Burrow 1973:348; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:24—25). It did not exist in Anatolian. The situation is actually quite 
a bit more complicated than indicated in this brief discussion, and descriptive and 
comparative grammars for the individual daughter languages should be consulted 
for details; see also Hahn 1953 and Gonda 1956:68—116. 
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OPTATIVE: In athematic stems, the optative was characterized by a special suffix 
(*-yeH,- [> *-ye-] in the singular and *-iH,- [> *-7-] in the plural), after which the 
secondary endings were added (cf. Brugmann 1904:554—557; Meillet 1964:224— 
226; Szemerényi 1996:259—261; Beekes 2011:275—276; Fortson 2010:106—107; 
Meier-Brügger 2003:177; Sihler 1995:595—600; Burrow 1973:350—353; Haudry 
1979:75). Again, the verb *H,es- ‘to be’ may be cited: 


Singular Plural 
1 *H,s-yéH,m > *s-yé-m *H,s-iH,mé >  *s-i-me 
15-ye11, y 1 1 
2 *His-yéH,-s >  *s-yé-s *Hs-iH,-theé >  *s-rthe 
3 *H,s-yéH,-t >  *s-yē-th *H,s-iH,-énth >  *s-iy-enth 


As noted by Szemerényi (1996:259), this paradigm is most clearly preserved in Old 
Latin: (singular) siem, siés, siet, (plural) stmus, sitis, sient. 

In thematic stems, the reduced-grade form of this suffix (*-iH,-) was added 
after the thematic vowel, after which the secondary endings were added. The verb 
*bher-e/o- ‘to bear, to carry’ may be cited again here (note that the accent is on the 
root throughout the paradigm, and the full-grade vowel is retained in the root as 
well): 


Singular Plural 
1 *bhér-o-iH,-m > *bhér-o-y-m *břér-o-iH,-me > *bhér-o-i-me 
2 *bhér-o-iH,-s > *bhér-o-i-s *bhér-o-iH,-tħe > *bhér-o-i- the 
3 *bhér-o-iH,-th > *bhér-o-i-th *bhér-o-iH,-nt > *bhér-o-y-nth 


The optative did not exist in Anatolian, which indicates that it was a later 
development within Proto-Indo-European (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:178; Fortson 
2004:96 and 2010:107). 


INJUNCTIVE: Though often treated as a separate mood (cf. Beekes 2011:273—274; 
Brugmann 1904:579—583; Szemerényi 1996:263—266), the so-called “injunctive” 
actually falls outside of formal categories such as tense and mood (cf. Buck 
1933:238; MacDonell 1916:349—352; Lehmann 2002:174; Burrow 1973:346; 
Gonda 1956:33—46). It is found only in Indo-Iranian as a separate formation (cf. 
Meillet 1964:247; Beekes 2011:273—274; Kent 1953:74), and, even there, it is 
often difficult to determine its meaning (cf. Fortson 2010:101) — it can be 
translated into English as a past tense or as a present tense; it can have subjunctive 
or optative or imperative modality (cf. Hahn 1953:38; Szemerényi 1996:264— 265). 
It was characterized by secondary personal endings and by the absence of the 
augment. It was particularly common in prohibitions: cf. Vedic má bhaisth ‘do not 
be afraid’, ma na indra para vrnak ‘do not, O Indra, abandon us’, ma bharah ‘do 
not carry’ (cf. Hahn 1953:38; Meillet 1964:247; Beekes 2011:273—274; Lehmann 
2002:172; Meier-Brügger 2003:255—256; MacDonell 1916:351). Except for 
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prohibitions, the injunctive went out of use in post-Vedic Sanskrit (cf. Burrow 
1973:346). 

The injunctive is best seen as a remnant of the earlier verbal system (cf. 
Lehmann 2002:172; Gonda 1956:33—46; Szemerényi 1996:265; MacDonell 
1916:349; Kerns—Schwartz 1972:4). It indicated an action or a process without 
reference to time (cf. K. Hoffmann 1967:265—279; P. Kiparsky 2005; Lehmann 
2002:173; Meier-Brügger 2003:255). 


19.17. FORMATION OF TENSES 


We have already noted that Late Proto-Indo-European is traditionally assumed to 
have had the following tenses: present, imperfect, aorist, and perfect. Though there 
have been attempts to show that Late Proto-Indo-European also had pluperfect and 
future tenses, these proposals have not met with wide acceptance. To avoid 
confusion, it must be stressed here that I assume a slightly different situation for 
early (Pre-Anatolian) Proto-Indo-European — during that stage of development, I 
posit two tenses: a present/future and a preterite (= non-present). There was no 
special marker to distinguish the present from the future then — they were identical 
in form, both being built from the same set of personal endings, as in Hittite. It was 
not until much later, in Disintegrating Indo-European, or, better, in the formative 
stages of the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages themselves, that distinct 
future formations arose (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:19—20) — we have already 
seen how the subjunctive developed into a future in Latin. 

In Late Proto-Indo-European, a variety of tense formations could be made 
within each modal category, similar to what is reflected in the older non-Anatolian 
daughter languages. For example, Szemerényi (1996:266) notes that Latin had six 
tenses in the indicative, four in the subjunctive, and two in the imperative. He also 
notes that a perfect imperative form still survives in Latin in memento (te). 
According to Burrow (1973:298—299), Sanskrit had the following five moods: 
injunctive, imperative, subjunctive, optative, and precative. The precative (which is 
also sometimes called “benedictive”) was a form of the optative in which an -s was 
added after the modal suffix. It was built almost exclusively from aorist stems and 
was used to express a prayer or a wish addressed to the gods (cf. MacDonell 
1916:367). Burrow further notes that, in the older language, modal forms could be 
made from present, aorist, and perfect stems without any apparent difference in 
meaning (see also Whitney 1889:201—202, $533). Ancient Greek was likewise 
quite intricate. Greek had seven tenses in the indicative (present, imperfect, future, 
aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect), three in the subjunctive (present, 
aorist, and perfect), five in the optative and infinitive (present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect), and three in the imperative (present, aorist, and perfect) 
(cf. Smyth 1956:107, 8359). Let us look at each tense in turn (the following 
discussion has been adapted from Szemerényi 1996:266—313). 
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PRESENT STEMS: The formation of present stems was complicated. Present stems 
could be thematic or athematic, active voice or middle voice or even both, 
underived (= root stems) or derived (from verbal stems or from nominal stems) (cf. 
Kerns—Schwartz 1972:6—8). 


A. ATHEMATIC ROOT STEMS: Athematic root stems consisted of the simple verbal 
root without further extension. In this type of verbal stem, there was an 
intraparadigmatic alternation of accent and ablaut between the singular and the 
plural — in the singular, the accent fell on the root, and the vowel of the root 
appeared in its full-grade form, while, in the plural, the accent was shifted to 
the ending, and the vowel of the root appeared in its zero-grade form (that is, it 
was lost) (cf. Burrow 1973:320). This is an ancient type. (A small number of 
athematic root stems exhibit fixed root accent — that this type is also ancient is 
shown by the fact that it is found in Hittite [such as in wek- ‘to demand’].) The 
more common type (with intraparadigmatic accent shift) may be illustrated by 
the following examples (only the singular and plural forms are given): 


*Hies-'tobe' *H,ey-‘togo’ *gwhen- ‘to slay’ 


Singular 

1 *Hés-mi * H éy-mi *gwhén-mi 

2 *Hés-si * H éy-si *owhén-si 

3 * H és-thi * IH éy-thi *owhén-thi 
1 1€y S8 

Plural 

1 * H s-més * IH i-més *gwhn-més 

2 *Hs-třé *H, i-thé *owhy thé 

3 *H s-énthi *H y-énthi *owhn-ónthi 


B. SIMPLE THEMATIC STEMS: Simple thematic stems consisted of the simple 
verbal root followed by the thematic extension *-e/o-. Unlike the athematic 
type mentioned above, there was no intraparadigmatic accent and ablaut 
alternation. However, there were two distinct types of simple thematic stems. 
In the first, the accent was fixed on the root throughout the paradigm, and the 
root also retained its full-grade vowel. In the second, the accent was fixed on 
the thematic vowel throughout the paradigm, while the root appeared in its 
reduced-grade form (these were the sixth-class present stems in Sanskrit of the 
type represented by tudati ‘strikes’ [cf. Burrow 1973:329—330]). The first 
type was far more common than the second, which was actually rather rare. 
Simple thematic stems first arose around the time that the Anatolian languages 
split off from the main speech community. They became increasingly common 
in later Proto-Indo-European and are the most common type in the older non- 
Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Burrow 1973:328; Watkins 
1998:58). The first type may be illustrated by *weg"-e/o- ‘to carry, to convey, 
to weigh’ (only the singular and plural forms are given): 
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Singular Plural 
1 *wéoh-o-H, *wégl-o-mes 
*wégl-e-si *wégh-e-the 
3 *wéegh-e-thi *wégh-o-nthi 


REDUPLICATED STEMS: In this type of formation, the root is repeated, either in 
part or in whole. Szemerényi (1996:268—269) distinguishes the following 
types of reduplication: (A) total replication of the root (this is also called 
“intensive” reduplication or “full” reduplication [see above]); (B) total 
replication of the root, with a vowel (usually -i-) inserted between the 
reduplicated elements; (C) “symbolic” reduplication, in which only part of the 
root is replicated (this is also called “partial” reduplication or “normal” 
reduplication). As a general rule, the vowel of the root appeared in the 
reduplicated syllable in the case of partial reduplication. However, the vowel 
*-i- could be substituted instead. This is typically the case in Greek, which 
almost always has -1- in the reduplicated syllable, though it should be noted that 
Sanskrit is more flexible in this regard (cf. Burrow 1973:322). The position of 
the accent was also somewhat unstable — it could fall on the reduplicated 
syllable, or it could fall on the root instead (cf. Burrow 1973:322—323). Both 
thematic and athematic types were found. These were the third-class or hu- 
class reduplicating present stems of Sanskrit grammar of the type represented 
by ju-hó-mi ‘I sacrifice’ (cf. Burrow 1973:322—323). Reduplicated inflection 
may be illustrated by the verb *d/e-d'eH,- ‘to put, to place’ (Greek points to 
*dhi-d^eH,-) (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Sihler 1995: 
457): 


Singular Plural 
1 *dhe-dheH -mi *dhe-dhH -mos 
2 *dhe-d'eH -si *ghe-dhH -the 
3 *ghe-qheH -thi *dhe-dhH -nthi 


STEMS WITH NASAL INFIX: *-n- occupied a special position in verbal derivation 
in Proto-Indo-European. Unlike other derivational elements, *-n- was inserted 
as an infix into type II verbal stems (*CCVC-) according to the following 
pattern: *CC-n-éC- (cf. Benveniste 1935:159—163 [note especially the table 
on p. 161]; see also Szemerényi 1996:270—271; Sihler 1995:498—501; 
Watkins 1998:57; Fortson 2010:97; Lehmann 1993:170—171), but only when 
the verbal stems ended in obstruents or laryngeals (cf. Lehmann 2004:118). 
These were the seventh-class present stems of Sanskrit grammar. As noted by 
Watkins (1998:57) (see also Szemerényi 1996:271), this type was most 
faithfully preserved in Indo-Iranian. The original system was modified in the 
other Indo-European daughter languages — typically, they have become 
thematic formations, as in Latin findo ‘to split, to cleave’, linquð ‘to leave, to 
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abandon, to forsake, to depart from’, etc. The fact that the thematic formations 
are also found in Indo-Iranian indicates that the original system was already 
moribund at the time of the emergence of the individual non-Anatolian Indo- 
European daughter languages. This type may be illustrated by *yu-n-ék’- 
(traditional *yu-n-ég-) ‘to join’ (only the singular and plural forms are given; 
the Sanskrit forms are also listed for comparison [cf. Burrow 1973:327]): 


Proto-Indo-European Sanskrit 
Singular 
1 *yu-n-ék"-mi yunájmi 
2 *yu-n-ék "-si yunáksi 
3 *yu-n-ék -thi yunákti 
Plural 
1 *yu-n-k’-més yunjmas 
2 *yu-n-k’-thé yunkthá 
3 *yu-n-k "-énthi yunjanti 


Szemerényi (1996:270—271) points out that similar structures are found in the 
fifth-class and ninth-class present stems of Sanskrit grammar, and he cites 
Sanskrit sru- ‘to hear’ (< Proto-Indo-European *k'lew-; cf. Greek KAóo ‘to 
hear’; Latin clued ‘to hear oneself called, to be called, to be named’) and (3rd 
sg. pres.) pávate ‘to make clean, to cleanse, to purify’ (< Proto-Indo-European 
*p'ewH;-l*phuH;-; cf. *pii- in Latin putó ‘to cleanse, to clear’, purus ‘clean, 
pure’) as examples (see also Meier-Brügger 2003:170), thus: 


Proto-Indo-European Sanskrit 
*khlew-[*Khlu- $ru- 
*khļ-n-éw-thi srnoti 
*phewH,-/*puH,- pávate 
*phu-n-éH -thi punati 


*_skh- FORMATIONS: The fact that verbal formations employing this suffix are 
found in Hittite indicates that this type is ancient. In Hittite, this suffix forms 
iteratives, duratives, or distributives (cf. Luraghi 1997:28 and 1998:185; 
Kronasser 1966.1:575—576; Beekes 2011:257; Sturtevant 1951:129—131; 
Sihler 1995:506) — an iterative or durative meaning seems to be its original 
function (cf. Szemerényi 1996:273; Sihler 1995:507; Meillet 1964:221). This 
suffix is always thematic and accented and is attached to roots in the zero-grade 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:273; Watkins 1998:59; Meier-Brügger 2003:171; Fortson 
2010:99; Beekes 2011:257; Sihler 1995:505; Watkins 1998:59). This type may 
be illustrated by *p'rek^- (*prek- in Brugmann's transcription) ‘to ask’ and 
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*k’wem- (*q¥em- in Brugmann's transcription) ‘to come’ (the 3rd sg. pres. 
active is cited; Sanskrit forms are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Sanskrit 


*phrkh-skhé-thi prccháti 
*k ""m-skhé-thi gácchati 


*-yo- FORMATIONS: This was a very common suffix in Late Proto-Indo- 
European verb morphology (cf. Szemerényi 1996:274; Sihler 1995:502—503; 
Fortson 2010:98; Meier-Brügger 2003:173; Meillet 1964:211 and 217—220). 
It was used to create present stems from both verbs (“deverbal” or “dever- 
bative" stems) and nouns (*denominal" or *denominative" stems) (cf. Watkins 
1998:58). These were the fourth-class or ya-class present stems of Sanskrit 
grammar. There were two basic types: (A) accented suffix, with root in zero- 
grade and (B) accented root, with both root and suffix in normal grade. It 
seems that the former was the more ancient type (cf. Sihler 1995:503; Burrow 
1973:330). There were several subtypes as well (for details, cf. Beekes 2011: 
255—256; Brugmann 1904:523—537; Szemerényi 1996:274— 279). The basic 
types may be illustrated by (A) *k "em- ‘to come’ and (B) *sp^eK^- ‘to see’ 
(forms from various daughter languages are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Daughter Languages 
A. *k""m-yé/ó- Greek Paiva; Sanskrit gamyáte 
B. *sphék'-ye/o- Latin specid; Sanskrit pásyati; 


Greek oxéntopat (metathesis from 
*sphék'-ye/o-) 


The various *-yo- formations attested in the individual Indo-European daughter 
languages most likely had more than one origin (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:8; 
Fortson 2010:98—99; Sihler 1995:502) — Szemerényi (1996:277) notes that at 
least three different classes may be posited. He also notes that these classes “for 
the most part were again mixed in the individual languages". 


CAUSATIVE(-ITERATIVE) FORMATIONS: Late Proto-Indo-European could form 
causatives by adding the accented suffix *-éye/o- to the o-grade form of the 
root (cf. Meier-Brügger 2003:173; Fortson 2010:99; Watkins 1998:58; Meillet 
1964:211—212; Beekes 2011:256; Lehmann 1993:168; Kerns—Schwartz 
1972:8). Brugmann (1904:535—537) treats this as a subtype of the preceding. 
In several daughter languages (Greek and, in part, Slavic), this formation has 
an iterative meaning — consequently, this formation is often referred to as 
causative-iterative (cf. Watkins 1998:58; Fortson 2010:99). According to 
Meier-Brügger (2003:173), this formation conveyed the meaning “a cause of 
bringing about a state of affairs, or the repeated bringing about of a state of 
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affairs”. This type may be illustrated by *wes- ‘to clothe’, causative *wos- 
éye/o-, and *men- ‘to think’, causative *mon-éye/o- (forms from various 
daughter languages are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Daughter Languages 
*wos-éye/o- Sanskrit vasayati; Gothic wasjan 
*mon-éye/o- Sanskrit manayati; Latin moneo 


This suffix is also found in Hittite (cf. 3rd sg. wa-as-Si-e-iz-zi, wa-aS-Se-iz-Zi, 
and wa-as-Si-ya-zi ‘to get dressed, to put on clothes’) (cf. Kronasser 
1966.1:467—511 for details). In Hittite, however, the regular causative 
conjugation was formed with the suffix *-new-/*-nu- (cf. Luraghi 1997:28; 
Sturtevant 1951:127—128; Kronasser 1966.1:438—460). Luraghi (1997:28) 
notes that this suffix could derive transitive verbs from adjectives or from 
intransitive verbs, or it could derive ditransitive verbs from transitive verbs. 
Causatives could also be formed in Hittite by means of the infix -nen-/-nin- (cf. 
Kronasser 1966.1:435—437). As noted by Luraghi (1997:28), causatives in 
-nu- were much more frequent than causatives in -nen-/-nin-. 

The causative(-iterative) conjugation reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European on the basis of the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages 
is best seen as a later, post-Anatolian development. Though the same type of 
formation 1s found in Hittite, its use as the regular means to indicate the 
causative(-iterative) did not arise until later. It was constructed on pre-existing 
thematic stems, extended with the suffix *-ye/o- (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:8). 


H. ADDITIONAL FORMATIONS: Szemerényi (1996:279) lists a number of 
additional, less productive present formations, such as those in dentals and *s 
(other formations are listed by Meillet 1964:222— 223). 

Mention should be made at this point of the factitive suffix *-H,-, which 
was added to adjectives to form verbs with the meaning ‘to make something 
become what the adjective denotes' (cf. Watkins 1998:59; Fortson 2010:99— 
100; Meier-Brügger 2003:168; see also Sturtevant 1951:124— 126). This 
formation may be illustrated by *new-eH,- ‘to make new, to renew’, from the 
adjective *new-o-s ‘new’ (for Proto-Indo-European, the 3rd sg. pres. active is 
cited; forms from Hittite and Latin are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Daughter Languages 


*new-eH,-thi Hittite (1st sg. pret.) ne-wa-ah-hu-un; 
Latin (inf.) (re)novare (< *new-a-) 


AORIST STEMS: As noted above, the aorist indicated an action or an event that 
occurred once and was completed in the past. There were two distinct types of 
aorist formations in Late Proto-Indo-European: (A) the sigmatic aorist, in which 
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*-s- was added to the verbal root, and (B) asigmatic aorist, without *-s-. In Indo- 
Iranian, the sigmatic aorist was accompanied by lengthened-grade of the root in the 
active (cf. Szemerényi 1996:282; Beekes 2011:262— 263), and there is evidence 
from Slavic and Italic pointing in the same direction (cf. Fortson 2010:102). 
However, Drinka (1995:8—33) argues that this was a secondary development and 
should not be projected back into Proto-Indo-European, though Szemerényi 
(1996:282) maintains that lengthened-grade was original. The asigmatic aorist itself 
contained two subtypes: (A) the root (athematic) aorist, in which the personal 
endings were added directly to the root, and (B) the thematic aorist, which, as the 
name implies, was characterized by presence of the thematic vowel *-e/o- between 
the root and the personal endings. In the root asigmatic aorist, the root had full- 
grade in the active singular but reduced-grade elsewhere. In the thematic asigmatic 
aorist, on the other hand, the root had reduced-grade (or zero-grade) throughout the 
paradigm (cf. Szemerényi 1996:281). Finally, a reduplicated aorist can also be 
reconstructed for Late Proto-Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1996:281; Fortson 
2010:102—103). The aorist was characterized by secondary personal endings and, 
in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian (cf. Brixhe 1994:173 and 2004: 
785; Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:22), by the presence of the so-called *augment". 

Inasmuch as the aorist did not exist in Anatolian, it must have arisen in later, 
post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European. Its development is fairly transparent. The 
asigmatic type was the most ancient. It was constructed on the preterite forms (with 
so-called “secondary endings") reconstructed above for Early Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Austefjord 1988:23—32) and originally exhibited an intraparadigmatic accent 
and ablaut variation in the root similar to what was found in the present stems. 
Thematic variants came into being in the aorist at the same time that they began to 
appear in the present. The thematic variants were accented on the thematic vowel 
throughout the paradigm, and the root had reduced-grade (or zero-grade). The next 
change was the development of the sigmatic aorist. According to Fortson (2010:102), 
the characteristic *-s- of the sigmatic aorist was most likely derived from the 3rd 
singular active preterite ending *-s- found, for example, in the Hittite Ai-conjugation 
(cf. na-(a-)is ‘he/she led, turned, drove’, (a-)ak-ki-is ‘he/she died’, a-ar-as ‘he/she 
arrived’, ka-ri-pa-as ‘he/she devoured’, Sa-ak-ki-is ‘he/she knew’, etc.) (see also 
Drinka 1995:141—143). The next change was the development of lengthened-grade 
forms in the active in the sigmatic aorist (though not in Greek). The final change was 
the addition of the augment in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian. These 
last two changes belong to the early prehistory of the individual daughter languages 
and should not be projected back into Proto-Indo-European. Cf. Jasanoff 2003:174— 
214 for original and stimulating ideas about the possible origin of the sigmatic aorist 
(but these ideas are rejected by Ronald I. Kim 2005:194). 

For an excellent discussion of the differences and similarities between the 
present and the aorist, cf. Meillet 1964:247—250. One of the things that comes out 
quite clearly from Meillet’s discussion is that the semantic nuances between the 
present, aorist, and imperfect are often quite subtle. 
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IMPERFECT STEMS: The imperfect was formed directly from the present stem (cf. 
Fortson 2010:100—101). At the same time, it was closely related to the aorist (cf. 
Burrow 1973:333). It was used to indicate an action or an event occurring at some 
unspecified point in the past, with no indication that the action had come to an end. 
Thus, the distinction between the aorist and the imperfect was that the former 
indicated completed action in the past, while the latter indicated continuous action 
in the past. Thus, in terms of aspect, the aorist was perfective, and the imperfect was 
imperfective (Sihler 1995:446—447 uses the terms “punctual” and “durative”, but 
see Comrie 1976:16—40 for a description of “perfective” and “imperfective” 
aspects and 41—44 for a discussion of the difference between “punctual” and 
“durative’’). Like the aorist, it had secondary endings, and, in Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
Armenian, and Phrygian, it was also characterized by the presence of the augment 
(cf. Fortson 2010:101). There were both thematic and athematic types. Various 
means were used to distinguish the aorist from the imperfect in later Proto-Indo- 
European and in the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages, the most 
significant being the development of sigmatic forms in the aorist. Nothing 
comparable existed in the imperfect. There was also a close relationship between 
the imperfect and the injunctive (they are treated together by Fortson 2010:100— 
101), and the injunctive is often described as an imperfect without the augment (cf. 
Burrow 1973:346; Meillet 1964:247; Beekes 2011:273—274). 

Szemerényi (1996:303) traces the development of aorist and imperfect as 
follows: 


The opposition of present to aorist, at first simply an opposition of present to 
non-present (directed towards the past), had to change fundamentally as and 
when a second past tense, formed directly from the present stem, was created; 
the binary opposition *bhéugeti : *(é)bhuget, whereby the old preterite became 
for the first time properly the aorist, while the new preterite, identical with the 
present in its stem, i.e. the imperfect of the south-east area, simply transferred 
the durative action to the past. 


FUTURE STEMS: The future did not exist as a separate tense in Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:285; Beekes 2011:252; Sihler 1995:451 and 556; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:19). Consequently, the study of the sundry future formations that 
appear in the individual non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages properly 
belongs to those languages (for details, cf. Szemerényi 1996:285—288; Fortson 
2010:100; Burrow 1973:332—333; Meillet 1964:215—216; Sihler 1995:556—559; 
Buck 1933:278—281; Palmer 1954:271—272 and 1980:310—312; Lindsay 1894: 
491—494; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:289—292; Endzelins 1971:231—234). 


19.18. NON-FINITE FORMS 


Non-finite forms typically include participles, infinitives, verbal nouns, and verbal 
adjectives. Participles have qualities of both verbs and adjectives and can function 
as adjectival or adverbial modifiers. They can also be combined with auxiliary 
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verbs to form periphrastic verbal formations — a common development in the Indo- 
European daughter languages (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:186—187), including Hittite 
(cf. Luraghi 1997:38—42 and 1998:185). Infinitives express existence or action 
without reference to person, number, tense, or mood and can also function as nouns. 

Late Proto-Indo-European had a number of non-finite verbal forms, including 
participles and verbal adjectives (cf. Szemerényi 1996:317; Brugmann 1904:606— 
610; Fortson 2010:108; Sihler 1995:613—629; Haudry 1979:82—84; Adrados 
1975.1I:740—745). However, it did not have infinitives, though they did appear 
later in the individual Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Meier-Brügger 
2003:184; Beekes 2011:280; Szemerényi 1996:317; Lehmann 1993:164—165; 
Adrados 1975.11:745— 750). On the other hand, Late Proto-Indo-European must 
have had a variety of verbal nouns (so Beekes 2011:280—281, Brugmann 1904: 
603—606, and Lehmann 1993:165, but not according to Szemerényi 1996:317 and 
Meier-Brügger 2003:184) — that this was indeed the case is shown by the fact that 
verbal nouns already existed in Hittite (cf. Luraghi 1997:37—38 and 1998:185— 
186; Lehmann 1993:165). 

In Late Proto-Indo-European, the suffix *-nth- was used to form present and 
aorist participles in the active voice (cf. Szemerényi 1996:317—319; Meier- 
Brügger 2003:185; Fortson 2010:108; Meillet 1964:278; Adrados 1975.II:740— 
741 and II:742—744; Sihler 1995:613—618; Haudry 1979:83; Beekes 2011:279— 
280). For example, the present participle of *H;es- ‘to be’ may be reconstructed as 
* IH s-(e/o)nth- (cf. Sanskrit sánt- ‘being’), while that of *b"er-e/o- ‘to bear, to carry’ 
may be reconstructed as *b'er-e/o-nt^- (cf. Sanskrit bhárant- ‘carrying’). This 
suffix is preserved in virtually all of the older non-Anatolian daughter languages. It 
is also found in Hittite. However, in Hittite, this suffix conveyed past meaning 
when it was added to non-stative verbs, but present meaning when added to stative 
verbs (cf. Luraghi 1997:38). Clearly, this suffix is ancient. The Hittite usage reflects 
the original situation (cf. Szemerényi 1996:318), while the usage found in the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages may be viewed as a later specialization (cf. Burrow 
1973:368). 

In the perfect (= stative), the suffix *-wos-/*-us- was used to form participles in 
Late Proto-Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1996:319—320; Meillet 1964:278— 
279; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:272; Meier-Brügger 2003:185—186; Fortson 2004:98 
and 2010:108—109; Beekes 2011:279; Adrados 1975.1I:741; Rix 1992:234—235; 
Sihler 1995:618—621; Haudry 1979:83). According to Szemerényi (1996:319), the 
original paradigm of the perfect participle for *weid- (= *weyt’-) ‘to know’ is to be 
reconstructed as follows (Szemerényi only gives the singular forms; his notation has 
been retained) (see also Beekes 2011:198): 


Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Nominative *weid-wos *weid-wos *wid-us-i 
Accusative *weid-wos-m *weid-wos *wid-us-im 
Genitive *wid-us-os *wid-us-os *wid-us-yàs 


Dative *wid-us-ei *wid-us-ei *wid-us-yài 
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As noted by Sihler (1995:620), there is some disagreement about the form of the 
root in the above paradigm since the evidence from the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages is contradictory. According to some Indo-Europeanists, the root is to be 
reconstructed with full-grade throughout (*weyt’-), while others maintain that the 
root had reduced-grade (*wit’-) throughout, and still others (Szemerényi, Rix, and 
Beekes, for example) maintain that there was an intraparadigmatic ablaut variation 
(*weyt'- ~ *wit’- [traditional reconstruction *ueid- ~ *yid-]). Sihler favors the 
second alternative, namely, *wit’- throughout. 

The suffix *-meno-/*-mno- was used to form middle participles in Late Proto- 
Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1996:320—321; Meier-Brügger 2003:186; Fortson 
2010:108; Meillet 1964:279; Sihler 1995:618; Adrados 1995.II:741; Beekes 
2011:279—280; Rix 1992:236): cf. Greek mepd-pevo-c ‘carrying’; Sanskrit bhara- 
mana-h ‘carrying’; Avestan baramna- ‘carrying’. Related forms may have existed 
in Anatolian (cf. Szemerényi 1996:320—321): cf. the Luwian participle (nom. sg.) 
ki-i-Sa-am-m[i-is] ‘combed’ (n. ki-Sa-am-ma-an) (cf. Laroche 1959:55), assuming 
here that graphemic -mm- either represents or is derived from -mn-. 

In Late Proto-Indo-European, the suffixes *-/^o- and *-no- were used to form 
verbal adjectives. Both later developed into past participle markers in the individual 
non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Meillet 1964:277; Meier-Brügger 2003:186 
— but see Drinka 2009). The suffix *-t#o- was the more widespread of the pair. It 
was originally accented and attached to the reduced-grade of the root: *khlu-t"ó-s 
‘famous, renowned’ (cf. Sanskrit sru-ta-h ‘heard’; Greek KAvtdc ‘heard’; Latin 
inclutus ‘famous, celebrated, renowned’; Old Irish [noun] cloth ‘fame’). The same 
patterning may be observed in *-no-: *p^IH-nó-s ‘full’ (cf. Sanskrit pürná-h ‘full, 
filled’; Old Irish /an ‘full’; Lithuanian pilnas ‘full’). For details, cf. Adrados 
1975.1I::740—745; Beekes 2011:279; Burrow 1973:370—371; Fortson 2010:109; 
Schmitt-Brandt 1998:268—269; Sihler 1995:621—625 and 628; Szemerényi 1996: 
323—324. Occasionally, other suffixes were used to form past participles as well in 
the individual daughter languages: cf. Sanskrit chid-rá-h ‘torn apart’ (with *-ró-), 
pak-va-h ‘cooked’ (with *-wó-), etc. These, too, were originally verbal adjectives. 


19.19. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this chapter, we have discussed traditional views concerning the reconstruction 
of the Proto-Indo-European morphological system, though only the most important 
characteristics have been examined. We have seen that it is possible to discern at 
least two distinct chronological stages of development, which may simply be called 
“Early Proto-Indo-European" and “Late Proto-Indo-European". Early Proto-Indo- 
European may be defined as the stage of development existing before the separation 
of the Anatolian branch from the main speech community, while Late Proto-Indo- 
European may be defined as the stage of development existing after the Anatolian 
languages had split off and before the emergence of the individual non-Anatolian 
daughter languages. Even though a fundamental assumption underlying this 
division is that there were common developments in the non-Anatolian daughter 
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languages that set them apart as a group from Hittite and the other Anatolian 
languages, it must be emphasized that much that appeared later was already 
incipient in Early Proto-Indo-European. 

As a result of the preceding analysis, it is clear that the Late Proto-Indo- 
European morphological system not only contained the remnants of earlier 
successive periods of development, it also included a substantial number of new 
formations (cf. Lehmann 1993:185) — Kerns— Schwartz (1972) refer to these new 
formations as “neologisms”. In many cases, we have been able to trace how and 
when these new formations came into being. It is even possible to discern different 
stages within Late Proto-Indo-European, though, for our purposes, it is not 
necessary to define all of these stages. Moreover, we have also caught glimpses of 
how the inherited morphological system was modified in the individual daughter 
languages, though the study of these changes falls outside of the scope of this book, 
and individual descriptive and comparative grammars should be consulted for more 
information. These works are listed in Volume 4 of this book. 

It may be noted that Drinka (1995:4) reaches many of the same conclusions 
arrived at in this chapter — specifically, she states: 


1. It is incorrect to project all of the morphological complexity of Sanskrit and 
Greek into Proto-Indo-European. There is no sign of much of this 
complexity outside the eastern area. 

2. The simplicity of the Hittite morphological system represents archaism, to a 
large extent, not loss. 

3. The distribution of morphological features across the Indo-European 
languages cannot be accounted for by positing a unified proto-language, or 
even a proto-language which was dialectally diverse on a single synchronic 
level. Rather, it must be admitted that Indo-European was not a single entity 
in space or time, that Indo-European languages developed from different 
chronological levels, that is, that they had different "points of departure" 
from a dynamic proto-conglomerate. 


Similar views are expressed by, among others, Adrados (1992), Lehmann (2002), 
Shields (2004:175), Watkins (1962:105), and Polomé (1982b:53), who notes: 


...the wealth of forms, tenses, and moods that characterize Greek and Sanskrit, 
and in which an earlier generation saw prototypes of exemplary Indo-European 
grammatical structure in the verbal system, is nothing by a recent common 
development of this subgroup of languages. 


Drinka (1995:4) further remarks that, among the non-Anatolian daughter languages, 
Germanic is particularly archaic (likewise Polomé 1972:45: "The particularly 
conservative character of Gmc. has long been recognized..."), and the same may be 
said about Tocharian (cf. Jasanoff 2003). 
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APPENDIX: 
THE ORIGIN OF THE VERBAL THEMATIC STEMS 


Beyond mentioning that verbal thematic stems were mostly later, post-Anatolian 
developments, nothing has been said in the previous sections of this chapter about 
their possible origin. In this Appendix, we will briefly explore how they may have 
come into being. We will begin by listing the verbal thematic paradigm as 
traditionally reconstructed (cf. Fortson 2004:89 and 2010:98): 


Primary 
Singular Plural 
1 *bhér-o-H, * bhér-o-me(s) 
*bhér-e-si *bhér-e-the 
3 *bhéy-e-thi *bhér-o-nthi 
Secondary 
Singular Plural 
1 *bhér-o-m *bhér-o-me 
2 *bhéy-e-s *bhér-e-the 
3 *bhér-e-th *bhér-o-nth 


Fortson (2004:89 and 2010:98) mentions that the first person singular ending was 
“ultimately the same as the Ist singular ending of the middle (*-/,e), and it is 
widely believed that the thematic conjugation had its origins in the middle.” It is 
more likely, however, that the middle, the thematic conjugation, and the perfect of 
traditional Indo-European grammar all ultimately developed from a common 
source, namely, the undifferentiated stative of Early Proto-Indo-European (cf. 
Jasanoff 2003:144—145). As shown by Jasanoff (2003), this was also the source of 
the Hittite hi-conjugation. 

As noted by Jasanoff (2003:70, 97, 148—149, and 224—227), the starting 
point for the development of the verbal thematic forms must have been the stative 
third person singular. In accordance with Jasanoff’s views, I assume that, just as the 
third person ending *-t" was added to athematic/active stems, replacing the earlier 
athematic/active ending *-s, it was also added to the third person in stative stems: 
(athematic/active) *břér+t (earlier *b^ér-s), (stative) *b^ér-e--t^ (earlier *b^ér-e). 
Significantly, the ending *-e was retained here instead of being replaced, as in the 
case of the athematic/active stems. From there, the pattern was analogically 
extended to the rest of the paradigm, thus producing a new stem type, the so-called 
“thematic” stems. The stem was then reinterpreted as *b"ér-e/o-, and the position of 
the accent was fixed on the root throughout the paradigm. It should be noted here 
that there may also have existed a second type of thematic formation in which the 
root was in reduced-grade and the accent was fixed on the thematic vowel 
throughout the paradigm (cf. Fortson 2004:89 and 2010:98) — this is the tudati or 
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sixth class of Sanskrit grammar (cf. Burrow 1973:329—330). However, this is 
often considered to be a post-Proto-Indo-European formation (cf. Watkins 
1969:63). For the most part, the personal endings were taken over from the 
athematic/active conjugation (cf. Jasanoff 2003:149), though the stative ending was 
retained in the first person singular primary: *b^ér-o-H, (< *b'ér-o+H,e). Fortson 
(2004:89 and 2010:98) further observes: “The theme vowel was in the o-grade 
before the Ist person endings and the 3rd plural, i.e. before endings beginning with 
a resonant or laryngeal; the reason for this is not known". For additional 
information on the origin of thematic stems, cf. Watkins 1969:59—68. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN MORPHOLOGY II: 
PREHISTORIC DEVELOPMENT 


20.1. INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding chapter, we discussed traditional views on the reconstruction of the 
Proto-Indo-European morphological system. Two main periods of development 
were identified: 


1. Early Proto-Indo-European 
2. Late Proto-Indo-European 


Early Proto-Indo-European was defined as the stage of development existing 
just before the separation of the Anatolian branch from the main speech community, 
while Late Proto-Indo-European was defined as the stage of development existing 
between the separation of the Anatolian languages and the appearance of the 
individual non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages. The time period 
covered was approximately 5000—3000 BCE (these are the dates given by 
Lehmann 2002:2 for the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European). 

In the Appendix accompanying Chapter 4 of this book, an attempt was made to 
identify the main stages of development that the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system passed through between the time that it became separated from the other 
Nostratic daughter languages and the appearance of the non-Anatolian Indo- 
European daughter languages. Four main periods of development were identified: 


Pre-Proto-Indo-European 

Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Disintegrating Indo-European 


duco par 


At this point, it would be helpful to correlate the morphological stages of 
development with the phonological stages. Clearly, Late Proto-Indo-European 1s 
equivalent to Disintegrating Indo-European, while Early Proto-Indo-European may 
be correlated with the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. It was at the 
end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development that the Anatolian languages 
became separated from the main speech community. 

The question now naturally arises as to what the Proto-Indo-European 
morphological system may have been like during still earlier stages of development. 
In this chapter, we will attempt to answer that question. In so doing, we will discuss 
both the Phonemic Pitch Stage and the Phonemic Stress Stage in order to get a more 
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comprehensive picture of the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European 
morphological system. The time period covered in this chapter is roughly 7000— 
5000 BCE. Lehmann (2002:3) uses the term “Pre-Indo-European” to designate this 
period and (2002:v and 245) dates it to between 8000—5000 BCE. I prefer a more 
narrow time period and reserve the term “Pre-Proto-Indo-European” for earlier than 
7000 BCE. 

There have been several serious efforts to ascertain the salient characteristics of 
the earliest form of the Proto-Indo-European morphological system. Until fairly 
recently, it was common to think in terms of ergativity (cf. Lehmann 2002:4). In 
ergative languages, the subjects of intransitive verbs and the direct objects of 
transitive verbs are treated identically for grammatical purposes, while subjects of 
transitive verbs are treated differently (cf. Trask 1993:92— 93; Crystal 2003:165— 
165; Comrie 1979:329—394; see Dixon 1994 for a book-length treatment of 
ergativity). This is what Kenneth Shields proposes, for example, in a number of 
stimulating works. Beekes (1995:193—194) may be mentioned as another who 
suggests that Proto-Indo-European may once have had an ergative-type system. 
However, the majority of Indo-Europeanists no longer consider ergativity to have 
been a characteristic feature of the Proto-Indo-European morphological system at 
any stage in its development. Rather, there is a growing recognition that the earliest 
morphological system of Proto-Indo-European that can be recovered was most 
likely characterized by an active structure. In active languages, subjects of both 
transitive and intransitive verbs, when they are agents semantically, are treated 
identically for grammatical purposes, while non-agent subjects and direct objects 
are treated differently (cf. Trask 1993:5—6). An “agent” may be defined as the 
entity responsible for a particular action or the entity perceived to be the cause of an 
action (cf. Trask 1993:11; Crystal 1992:11 and 2003:16). In her 1992 book, 
Linguistic Diversity in Space and Time, Johanna Nichols discusses many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of active (and stative-active) languages. We will have 
more to say about these characteristics later (820.3 below). Proponents of this view 
include Lehmann (1974, 1989b, 1995, and 2002), Baródal—Eythórsson (2009), B. 
Bauer (2000), Drinka (1999), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1984 and 1995), Neu (1976), 
Oettinger (1976), Piccini (2008), Pooth (2004 and 2018b), K. H. Schmidt (1980), 
and R. Stempel (1998), among others. The treatment in this chapter is adapted from 
Lehmann’s 2002 book Pre-Indo-European. See also Matasović to appear and Esser 
2009. For theoretical background, see Donohue—Wichmann (eds.) 2008. 


20.2. NOTES ON PHONOLOGY 


As noted above, in the Appendix accompanying Chapter 4, The Reconstruction of 
the Proto-Indo-European Phonological System, an attempt was made to identify the 
main stages of development that the Proto-Indo-European phonological system 
passed through between the time that it became separated from the other Nostratic 
daughter languages and the appearance of the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. We shall begin by repeating some of what was discussed there. 
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Pre-Proto-Indo-European was followed by the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, which is the earliest stage of Proto-Indo-European proper that can 
be recovered. This stage was characterized by the phonemicization of a strong 
stress accent that caused the reduction and elimination of the vowels of unaccented 
syllables — that is to say that the phonemicization of a strong stress accent was 
responsible for the development of quantitative vowel gradation (quantitative 
ablaut). This change was the first in a long series of changes that brought about the 
grammaticalization of what began as a purely phonological alternation, and which 
resulted in a major restructuring of the earlier, Pre-Proto-Indo-European vocalic 
patterning. This restructuring of the vowel system was a continuous process, which 
maintained vitality throughout the long, slowly-evolving prehistory of the Indo- 
European parent language itself and even into the early stages of some of the 
daughter languages. 

It was during the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European that the 
syllabic resonants came into being. Lengthened-grade vowels may also have first 
appeared during this stage of development. 

In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European (what I call “Disintegrating Indo- 
European”), quantitative ablaut was no longer a productive process. Had there been 
a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto-Indo-European word could have had 
only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the vowels of the unstressed syllables 
having all been eliminated. (As an aside, it may be noted that this is the type of 
patterning reconstructed for Proto-Kartvelian — see Chapter 6 of this book for 
details.) However, since the majority of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words 
have more than one full-grade vowel, the stress accent must have become non- 
distinctive at some point prior to the latest stage of development. 

In the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, pitch accent replaced 
stress accent, and the accent lost its ability to weaken or eliminate the vowels of 
unaccented syllables, that is to say, Proto-Indo-European changed from a “stress- 
accent” language to a "pitch-accent" language. Here, the basic rule was that 
morphologically significant syllables were marked by high pitch, while 
morphologically nonsignificant syllables were marked by low pitch. 

The phonological system of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
may be reconstructed as follows (this is the system used in this chapter): 


Obstruents: ph th kh kwh (voiceless aspirated) 
b d g gw (plain voiced) 
(p) € k’ k'w  (glottalized) 
s 


Laryngeals: ? h hh  hhw 
SA 
Nasals and Liquids: m/m nn Vl r/T 


Glides: w(/u) y(/i) 
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Vowels: e o a i u 9 
e o a 1 u 
Notes: 
1. The high vowels *i and *u had the non-phonemic low variants *e and *o 


respectively when contiguous with a-coloring laryngeals (*h, *fh and *£f), 
while the vowel *e was lowered and colored to *a in the same environment. 
Apophonic o had not yet developed. It arose later in Disintegrating Indo- 
European from apophonic a. However, already during this stage, and even 
earlier, in the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European and in Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European, there was a non-apophonic o that had been inherited from 
Proto-Nostratic. 

The velar stops developed non-phonemic palatalized allophones when 
contiguous with front vowels and *y. 

There were no voiced aspirates at this time. They developed later in 
Disintegrating Indo-European from earlier plain voiced stops. 


Phonemic analysis: 


A. Obstruents: always non-syllabic. 

B. Resonants (glides, nasals, and liquids): syllabicity determined by surroundings: 
the resonants were syllabic when between two non-syllabics and non-syllabic 
when either preceded or followed by a vowel. 

C. Vowels: always syllabic. 

Suprasegmentals: 

A. Stress: non-distinctive. 

B. Pitch: distribution morphologically conditioned: high pitch was applied to 


morphologically-distinctive vowels, while low pitch was applied to 
morphologically-non-distinctive vowels. 


During the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development, the system of vowel gradation 
assumed the following form: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 
e~a e~a 9 Ø 

ēy ~ ay ey ~ ay i, oyV y 

ew ~ aw ew ~ aw u, owV Ww 

ëm ~ am em ~ am m, əmV m 

én ~ an en~ an n, onV n 

el ~ al el ^ al l, alV 1 

er ~ ar er ~ ar r, orV r 
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C. Ae [Aa] ~ Aa Ao A 
D. Aey [Aay] Ai, AoyV Ay 
Aew [Aaw] Au, AowV Aw 


Note: The symbol *a is used here to indicate the reduced-grade vowel 
corresponding to normal-grade *e and *a. This is the so-called “schwa 
secundum" of traditional Indo-European grammar. It is usually written *o. 


20.3. ACTIVE STRUCTURE 


Before discussing the prehistoric development of  Proto-Indo-European 
morphology, it would be helpful to give some background information concerning 
active-type languages. A great deal of theoretical information on this topic was 
previously given at the beginning of Chapter 17. Here, we will begin by quoting in 
full Dixon’s (1994:71—78) description of Split-S systems (that is, active structure 
or active-type languages), then repeat Klimov’s list of typical features of active- 
type languages from Chapter 17, and end with Lehmann’s description and 
interpretation of those features from his 2002 book Pre-Indo-European. 

Dixon notes (cover symbols: A = subject of transitive; O = direct object; S = 
subject of intransitive): 


The identifications between S, A and O in accusative and ergative systems can 
be shown graphically as in Figures 4.1 and 4.2. In Figure 4.3 we show the 
system in a split-S language. Intransitive verbs are divided into two sets, one 
with S, (S marked like A) and another with S, (S marked like O). 

For the Siouan Mandan, Kennard (1936) distinguishes verbs which 
indicate an ‘activity’ from those which indicate a ‘state or condition’. The first 
class (of ‘active verbs’) can be transitive, occurring with subjective and 
objective pronominal suffixes (e.g. ‘ignore’, ‘tell’, ‘give’, ‘see’, ‘name’), or 
intransitive, occurring just with subjective suffixes (e.g. ‘break camp’, ‘enter’, 
‘arrive’, ‘think over’, *go"). The second class (of ‘neutral verbs’) takes only the 
objective prefixes, they include ‘fall’, ‘be lost’, ‘lose balance’ and verbs 
covering concepts that would be included in an adjectival class for other 
languages such as ‘be alive’, ‘be brave’ and ‘be strong’. One might prefer to 
say that S, (intransitive 'active") verbs refer to an activity that is likely to be 
controlled, which S, (‘neutral’) verbs refer to a non-controlled activity or state. 


Types of split system 


LA PE 
V 


Figure 4.1: Accusative System 
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LL hed 
A 


Figure 4.2: Ergative System 


Figure 4.3: Split-S System 


Note that in a split-S language like Mandan each intransitive verb has 
fixed class membership — either S, or S, — generally on the basis of its 
prototypical meaning. If one wanted to use a verb which deals with a proto- 
typically non-controlled activity to describe that activity done purposely, then it 
would still take S, marking (and something like an adverb ‘purposely’ could be 
added). And similarly for a verb which describes a prototypically controlled 
activity used to refer to that activity taking place accidentally — S, marking 
would still be used (according to the prototypical pattern) together with some- 
thing like an adverb ‘accidentally’. 

Guarani, a Tupi-Guarani language from Paraguay, provides a further 
example of split-S marking. Gregores and Suarez (1967) distinguish three 
classes of verb. ‘Transitive verbs’ (e.g. ‘give’, ‘steal’, ‘know’, ‘order’, 
‘suspect’, ‘like’) take prefixes from both subject and object paradigms (i.e. A 
and O). ‘Intransitive verbs’ (‘go’, ‘remain’, ‘continue’, ‘follow’, ‘fall’) take 
subject prefixes (ie. S,). Both of these classes can occur in imperative 
inflection, unlike the third class, which Gregores and Suarez call ‘quality 
verbs’; these take prefixes (So) which are almost identical to object prefixes on 
transitive verbs. Most quality verbs would correspond to adjectives in other 
languages, although the class does contain ‘remember’, ‘forget’, ‘tell a lie’ and 
‘weep’. 

Split-S languages are reported from many parts of the world — they 
include Cocho, from the Popolocan branch of Oto-Manuean (Mock 1979), 
Ikan, from the Chibchan family (Frank 1990), many modern languages from 
the Arawak family and quite possible Proto-Arawak (Alexandra Y. Aikhen- 
vald, personal communication), many Central Malayo-Polynesian languages of 
eastern Indonesia (Charles E. Grimes, personal communication), and problably 
also the language isolate Ket from Siberia (Comrie 1982b). The most 
frequently quoted example of a split-S language is undoubtedly Dakota, 
another member of the Siouan family (Boas and Deloria 1939; Van Valin 1977; 
Legendre and Rood 1992; see also Sapir 1917; Fillmore 1968: 54). There are 
many other languages of this type among the (possibly related) Caddoan, 
Souan and Iroquoian families, e.g. loway-Oto (Whitman 1947) and Onondaga 
(Chafe 1970). 
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Mithun (1991a) provides a detailed and perceptive study of the semantic 
basis of the S,/S, distinction in Lakhota (a dialect of Dakota), Caddo (from the 
Caddoan family) and Mohawk (from the Iroquoian family) — prototypical S, 
(like A) ‘perform, effect, instigate and control events’, while prototypical S, 
(like O) are ‘affected; things happen or have happened to them’ (Mithun 
1991a: 538). She also reconstructs the ways in which semantic parameters 
underlying the S,/S, distinction may have shifted over time. 

The essential function of a language is to convey meaning; grammar exists 
to code meaning. The great majority of grammatical distinctions in any 
language have a semantic basis. But there are always a few exceptions. As a 
language develops many factors interrelate — phonological changes which can 
lead to grammatical neutralization; loans and other contact phenomena — and 
can lead to temporary loss of parallelism between grammar and meaning. 
Mithun (1991a: 514) mentions that the Guarani verb avuří ‘to be bored’ is S, 
when we would expect it to be S, from its meaning. But this is a loan from the 
Spanish verb aburrir (se) and Guarani has a convention of borrowing Spanish 
intransitive verbs as S, items and Spanish adjectives as S, verbs. Note that there 
is a native Guarani verb kaigwa ‘to be or become bored’ which is in the S, 
class. 

There are split-S language where the two intransitive classes do not have 
as good a semantic fit as those in Mandan and Guarani. Thus in Hidatsa, 
another Siouan language (Robinett 1955), the S, class includes volitional items 
like ‘talk’, ‘follow’, ‘run’, ‘bathe’ and ‘sing’, but also ‘die’, ‘forget’ and ‘have 
hiccups’, which are surely not subject to control. And the S, class includes 
‘stand up’, ‘roll over’ and ‘dress up’, in addition to such clearly non-volitional 
verbs as ‘yawn’, ‘err’, ‘cry’, fall down’ and ‘menstruate’. 

One must of course allow for cultural differences. As mentioned in §3.3, in 
some societies vomiting plays a social role and is habitually induced, while in 
other societies it is generally involuntary; the verb ‘vomit’ is most likely to be 
Sa in the first instance and S, in the second. In some societies and religions 
people believe that they can to an extent control whether and when they die, so 
the verb ‘die’ may well be S,. But even when taking such factors into account, 
there is seldom (or never) a full grammatical-semantic isomorphism. The S,/S, 
division of intransitive verbs in a split-S language always has a firm semantic 
basis but there are generally some ‘exceptions’ (with the number and nature of 
the exceptions varying from language to language). As Harrison (1986: 419) 
says of Guajajara, a split-S language from the Tupi-Guarani family, 
‘semantically, a few verbs seem to be in the wrong set’. 

The size of the S, and S, classes varies a good deal. Merlan (1985) quotes 
examples of languages with a small closed S, class and a large open S, class 
(e.g. Arikara from the Caddoan family) and with a small closed S, class and a 
large open S, class (e.g. Dakota). In other languages both classes are open (e.g. 
Guarani). 

In some split-S languages the distinction between S, and S, extends far 
beyond morphological marking. Rice (1991) shows how, in the Northern 
Athapaskan language Slave, causatives can be based on S, (her *unaccusative") 
but not on S, (her ‘unergative’); passive on S, but not on S,; noun incorpora- 
tion can involve O and S,, but not S,; and so on. 
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It might be thought that a split-S language could be described without 
recourse to an S category, that instead of what I posit as the universal set of 
syntactic primitives, S, A and O, we should use four primaries for a split-S 
language: Sa, So, A and O. Or perhaps just two, A and O, with the proviso that 
a transitive clause involves A and O and that there are two kinds of intransitive 
clause, one with just A and the other with just O. 

Careful study of the grammars of split-S languages shows that they do 
work in terms of a unitary S category with this being subdivided, for certain 
grammatical purposes, into S, and S,. Many languages from the Tupi-Guarani 
family have, in main clauses, prefix set 1 cross-referencing A or S,, and prefix 
set 2 referring to O or S,. But in subordinate clauses set 2 is used for O and for 
all S (i.e. both S, and Sa). (Jensen 1990; see §4.5 below). Seki (1990) lists a 
number of other ways in which S, and S, are grouped together by the grammar 
of Kamaiura, a Tupi-Guarani language. Wichita, a Caddoan language, has a 
split-S system with one class of intransitive verbs (e.g. *go") taking the same 
prefix as A in a transitive clause, and a second class (including verbs such as 
‘be cold’ and ‘be hungry’) taking the same prefix as transitive O. Rood (1971) 
notes two grammatical processes that group together O and S (and take no 
account at all of the distinction between S, and S,): many O or S (but no A) 
NPs can optionally be incorporated into a verb word, and a single set of verbal 
affixes indicates plural O or S (another set is used for plural A). Finally, S and 
A behave the same way in constituent ordering: and O NP (if there is one) will 
generally precede the verb, and then the subject (A or S NP) can either precede 
or follow this complex. 

Split-S marking relates to the nature of the verb. It is scarcely surprising 
that for most languages of this type morphological marking is achieved by 
cross-referencing on the verb (as it is for all languages mentioned above). 
There are, however, some split-S languages which have syntactic function 
shown by case markings on an NP, e.g. Laz from the South Caucasian family 
(Holisky 1991). 

Yawa, a Papuan language from Irian Jaya, combines NP marking and 
cross-referencing. A pronominal-type postposition, inflecting for person and 
number, occurs at the end of an NP in A function, whereas S and O are marked 
by prefixes to the verb. This is a split-S language in that S, intransitive verbs 
take the same prefix as marks O in a transitive verb, whereas S, have a prefix 
that is plainly a reduced form of the postposition on NPs in A function. 
Singular forms are (dual and plural follow the same pattern): 


A postposition Sa prefix O/S, prefix 
1sg. Syo Sy- in- 
2sg. no n- n- 
3sg. masc. po p- Ø 
3sg. fem. mo m- r- 


It will be seen that although intransitive verbs divide into an S, class (which is 
closed, with about a dozen members, e.g. ‘to be sad’, ‘to remember’, ‘to yawn’) 
and an S, class (which is open and includes ‘walk’ and ‘cry’), Yawa does work 
in terms of the S category — there is always a prefix indicating S (rather than 
S, being marked by a postposition, as A is). (Data from Jones 1986.) 
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There are also examples of a split-S system where syntactic functions are 
marked by constituent order. Tolai, an Austronesian language spoken in New 
Britain, Papua New Guinea, has, in transitive clauses, the A NP before the verb 
and the O NP following it. Intransitive clauses have a single core NP — this 
must precede the verb for one set of verbs (e.g. ‘go’, ‘sit’, ‘say’, ‘eat’, ‘be sick’, 
“be cold’) and must follow the verb for another set (e.g. ‘flow’, ‘fall’, ‘burn’, 
‘cry’, ‘grow’, ‘be big’, ‘be nice’). We thus have a contrast between S, and S, 
realized through constituent order. (Data from Mosel 1984.) 

A very similar pattern is apparent in Waura, an Arawak language spoken 
on the Upper Xingu River in Brazil. Here a transitive clause shows basic 
constituent order AVO; the verb has a pronominal prefix cross-referencing the 
A NP, as in (1). There are two classes of intransitive verbs. One (which 
includes ‘work’, ‘flee’, ‘walk’, ‘fly’) has an S, NP that precedes the verb, and 
there is a verb prefix cross-referencing it, as in (2). The other (which includes 
‘catch fire’, ‘die’, ‘be full’, ‘be born’ and ‘explode’) has an S, NP that comes 
after the verb. This is illustrated in (3). 


(1) yanumaka inuka p-itsupalu 
jaguar 3sg + kill 2sgPOSS-daughter 
the jaguar killed your daughter 


(2) wekthi katumala-pai 
owner 3sg + work-STATIVE 
the owner worked 


(3) usitya _ikitsii 
catch fire thatch 
the thatch caught fire 


Thus, S, behaves exactly like A, and S, like O. (A full discussion is in Richards 
1977; see also Derbyshire 1986: 493—5.) 

In conclusion, we can note that some scholars maintain there to be three 
basic types of system for marking syntactic function: accusative, ergative and 
split-S (often called ‘active’ or by a variety of other names — see, for example, 
Dahlstrom 1983; Klimov 1973). Mithun (1991a: 542), for example, insists that 
split-S systems are ‘not hybrids of accusative and ergative systems’. Despite 
such scholarly opinions, it is a clear fact that split-S systems do involve a 
mixture of ergative and accusative patterns — S, is marked like A and 
differently from O (the criterion for accusativity) while S, is marked like O and 
differently from A (the criterion for ergativity). I would fully agree with 
Mithun that split-S systems ‘constitute coherent, semantically motivated 
grammatical systems in themselves’. So do other kinds of split-ergative 
grammars, e.g. those to be described in §4.2 which involve a split determined 
by the semantic nature of NPs. The fact that a grammatical system is split does 
not imply any lack of coherency or stability or semantic basis. There are two 
simple patterns of syntactic identification, accusative and ergative, and many 
combinations of these, as exemplified throughout this chapter. The various 
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ways of combining ergative and accusative features can all yield systems that 
are grammatically coherent and semantically sophisticated. 

The one difficulty we do have is what ‘case names’ to use for A and O ina 
split-S language. Since each of A and O is like S for some intransitive verbs 
and unlike S for others the names nominative/accusative and absolutive/ 
ergative are equally applicable — to choose one of these sets over the other 
would be unmotivated. Using ergative for A and accusative for O is one 
possibility, although one might also want to take into consideration the relative 
markedness between A-marking and O-marking in each particular language. 
One solution is not to employ any of ergative, absolutive, accusative or 
nominative for a split-S language but just stick to the terms A-marking and O- 
marking. 


According to Klimov, the typical features of active-type languages are as follows: 
Lexical properties: 


1. Binary division of nouns into active vs. inactive (often termed animate and 
inanimate or the like in the literature). 

Binary division of verbs into active and inactive. 

Classificatory verbs or the like (classification based on shape, animacy, 
etc.). 

Active verbs require active nouns as subject. 

Singular-plural lexical suppletion in verbs. 

The category of number absent or weakly developed. 

No copula. 

“Adjectives” are actually intransitive verbs. 

. Inclusive/exclusive pronoun distinction in first person. 

0. No infinitive, no verbal nouns. 

1. Etymological identity of many body-part and plant-part terms (e.g., “ear” 
= “‘leaf’). 

12. Doublet verbs, suppletive for animacy of actant. 


wN 
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Syntactic properties: 


13. The clause is structurally dominated by the verb. 

14. “Affective” (inverse) sentence construction with verbs of perception, etc. 

15. Syntactic categories of nearer or farther object rather than direct or indirect 
object. 

16. No verba habiendi. 

17. Word order usually SOV. 

18. Direct object incorporation into verb. 


Morphological properties: 
19. The verb is much more richly inflected than the noun. 


20. Two series of personal affixes on the verb: active and inactive. 
21. Verbs have aspect or Aktionsarten rather than tense. 
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22. The noun has possessive affixes. 

23. Alienable-inalienable possession distinction. 

24. Inalienable possessive affixes and inactive verbal affixes are similar or 
identical. 

25. Third person often has zero affix. 

26. No voice opposition (since there is no transitivity opposition). Instead, 
there can be an opposition of what is called version in Kartvelian studies 
(roughly active vs. middle in the terminology of Benveniste 1966, or an 
opposition of normal valence vs. valence augmented by a second or 
indirect object, or an opposition of speech-act participant vs. non- 
participant in indirect-object marking on the verb). 

27. Active verbs have more morphological variation or make more 
morphological distinctions than inactive verbs. 

28. The morphological category of number is absent or weakly developed. 

29. There are no noun cases for core grammatical relations (no nominative, 
accusative, genitive, dative). Sometimes there is an active/inactive case 
opposition. 

30. Postpositions are often lacking or underdeveloped in these languages. 
Some of them have adpositions inflected like nouns. 


Lehmann’s (2002:59—60) description of the salient morphological characteristics 
of active languages is as follows: 


The inflections of active/animate nouns and verbs differ characteristically from 
those of the stative/inanimate counterparts in active languages. Active nouns 
have more inflected forms than do statives. Moreover, there are fewer inflected 
forms in the plural than in the singular... 

Similarly, stative verbs have fewer inflections than do the active... 

As another characteristic verbal inflections express aspect, not tense, in 
active languages... 

Stative verbs are often comparable in meaning to adjectives... 

Active languages are also characteristic in distinguishing between 
inalienable and alienable reference in personal pronouns... 

Moreover, possessive and reflexive pronouns are often absent in active 
languages... 


A little earlier, Lehmann (2002:4— 5) discusses the importance of the lexicon: 


As a fundamental characteristic of active languages, the lexicon must be 
regarded as primary. It consists of three classes: nouns, verbs and particles. 
Nouns and verbs are either animate/active or inanimate/stative. Sentences are 
constructed on the basis of agreement between the agent/subject and the verb; 
they are primarily made up of either active nouns paired with active verbs or of 
stative nouns paired with stative verbs. Particles may be included in sentences 
to indicate relationships among nouns and verbs. In keeping with active 
structure, the lexical items are autonomous. Although Meillet did not refer to 
active languages, he recognized such autonomy in the proto-language, adding 
that “the word ... suffices of itself to indicate its sense and its role in 
discourse” (1937:356). 
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In accordance with this structure, two nouns and two verbs may be present 
in the lexicon for objects and actions that may be regarded on the one hand as 
being active or on the other hand as representing a state. Among such 
phenomena is fire, which may be flaring and accordingly viewed as active or 
animate, as expressed by Sanskrit Agnis and Latin ignis, which are masculine 
in gender, or as simply glowing and inactive, as expressed by Hittite pahhur, 
Greek pur [nop], which are neuter in gender. Similarly, the action lying may be 
regarded as active, i.e. ‘to lie down’, as expressed by Greek /égo [Aéyo] ‘lay, 
lull to sleep’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:658— 59) or as stative, as expressed by Greek 
keitai [eivai], Sanskrit séte ‘is lying’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:539—40). Through 
their inflection and some of their uses, such lexical items may be recognized in 
the texts; but by the time of the dialects the earlier distinctions may have been 
lost. As Pokorny says of reflexes of */egh-, it was punctual originally but its 
reflexes subsequently became durative. Other verbs as well as nouns were 
modified so that specific active or stative meanings of their reflexes were no 
longer central in the dialects. 

As a further characteristic, there is relatively little inflection, especially for 
the stative words. Inactive or stative verbs were inflected only for the singular 
and third plural. This restriction 1s of especial interest because it permits us to 
account for one of the features of the Indo-European perfect. As will be 
discussed further below, the perfect has been recognized as a reflex of the Pre- 
Indo-European stative conjugation. In this way, its stative meaning as well as 
the inclusion of characteristic forms only for the singular and the third plural 
find their explanation. 


Additional information is given by Lehmann in $2.7 of his book (2002:29—32): 


As noted above, the lexicon consists of three parts of speech: nouns, verbs, 
particles. There are two classes of nouns: active or animate and stative or 
inanimate. Active nouns may have referents in the animal and plant world; for 
example, a word may mean ‘leaf’ as well as ‘ear’, cf. Sanskrit jambha- ‘tooth’ 
versus Greek gómphos [yópuqoc] ‘bolt, pin’. Adjectives are rare, if attested; 
many of those in Government languages correspond to stative verbs in active 
languages. Verbs, like nouns, belong to one of two classes: they are either 
active/animate or stative/inanimate. Members of the active verb class are often 
associated with voluntary action. 

Active languages have no passive voice. Verbs may have, however, a 
semantic feature known as version. That is, action may be directed 
centripetally towards a person, or centrifugally away from the person. As an 
example, the root *nem- has reflexes in some dialects with the meaning ‘take’ 
as in German nehmen, but in others with the meaning ‘give, distribute’ as in 
Greek némo [véuo]. Like the two words for some nouns that were given above, 
only one of the meanings is generally maintained in a given dialect. Version is 
subsequently replaced by voice, in which the centripetal meaning is expressed 
by the middle, as in Greek daneizesthai [SaveiCec8a1] ‘borrow’ as opposed to 
daneizein [6ave(Gew] ‘lend’. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov relate with version the 
presence of alienable possessive pronouns having centrifugal value in contrast 
with inalienable pronouns having centripetal value (1995:291). 
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Active languages include a third set of verbs that have been labeled 
involuntary; their ending is that of the third person singular, and they have no 
overt subject (Lehmann 1991). Some of these refer to the weather, such as 
Latin pluit ‘it is raining’, others to psychological states, such as Latin paenitet 
(me) ‘I am sorry’. As the dialects become accusative, these require subjects, as 
in their English counterparts. 

Lacking transitivity, active languages have no verb for ‘have’. Instead, the 
relationship between a possessor and the possessed is expressed by use of a 
case corresponding to the dative or locative accompanied by the substantive 
verb, as in the Latin construction illustrated by mihi est liber ‘[to me is the 
book] I have a book’. Reflexes of this situation are apparent in many of the 
early Indo-European languages. As they adopt accusative characteristics, 
however, the languages tend to lose impersonal constructions; to replace them 
they adapt finite verbs, such as Greek ékhein [£yew], Latin habere and English 
have (cf. Lehmann 1993:221—23; Justus 1999; Bauer 2000:186—88). 

Syntactically, active languages are generally OV. They construct sentences 
by usually pairing active nouns with active verbs, and conversely stative nouns 
with stative verbs. Not related to the verb through transitivity, these elements 
may be referred to as complements (Comp). The nominal element closest to the 
verb corresponds to a direct object in Government languages through its 
complementation of the meaning expressed by the verb, while the more remote 
nominal element corresponds to an adverbial nominal expression. Active verbs 
may be associated with two complements, in the order: Subject — Comp-2 — 
Comp-1 — Verb. Stative verbs do not take Comp-1. 

Morphologically, there is little inflection of nouns and verbs, especially of 
the stative classes. The plural has fewer forms than does the singular. The 
stative class of nouns may be subdivided into groups according to the shape of 
their referent; for example, the active class may be divided into groups by 
persons as opposed to animals. Verbs have richer inflection than do nouns, 
although that for stative verbs is not as great as that for active verbs. The 
inflectional system of verbs expresses aspect, rather than tense. 

There is no passive. Instead, active verbs may express centrifugal as well 
as centripetal meaning, such as produce versus grow in accordance with 
version. We have illustrated its effect by citing the two meanings of reflexes of 
*nem-. 

In somewhat the same way, possession may be expressed differently for 
alienable and inalienable items, like his shirt (centrifugal) vs. his hand 
(centripetal). In keeping with such reference, pronouns may differ for exclusive 
and inclusive groupings, as illustrated by the old story about the missionary 
who used the exclusive pronoun in saying: “We are all sinners,” to the 
satisfaction of his native audience. These oppositions in active verbs and 
nominal relationships are in accord with the opposition between active 
(alienable, exclusive) and stative (inalienable, inclusive) reference. 

Finally, particles play a major role in indicating sentential and inter- 
sentential relationships. 

Much as the basic force of stativity in active languages may be associated 
with the expression of inalienability and exclusivity, transitivity as a major 
force in Government languages affects not only the relationship between verbs 
and nouns but also that between adpositions and nouns. A major shift between 
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Pre-Indo-European and Proto-Indo-European involved the introduction of 
transivity with gradual replacement of stativity. The shift in the verb system 
was recognized by Szemerényi at the conclusion of his ‘Introduction,’ but he 
did not associate the earlier system with active language structure (1996:326— 
38). The recognition of active language structure will help us in accounting for 
more residues than he did, also in the nominal and particle system. 


Finally, Lehmann (2002:52—53) makes an important distinction between “agree- 
ment languages” and “government languages”. He notes: 


[In agreement languages, s]entences are bound by agreement rather than 
government. Agreement between agent and verb is carried out by usually 
pairing an active noun with an active verb, and similarly by pairing stative 
nouns and verbs. 

As we have stated above (Chapter 2.7), these fundamental differences 
distinguish two basic language types: Agreement and Government. Each has 
two sub-types: in Agreement languages these are class and active/stative, 
generally referred to as active; in Government languages these are ergative and 
nominative/accusative, referred to by either label, of which I use accusative. 


For more information on split-S languages, see Donohue—Wichmann (eds.) 2008. 


20.4. EVIDENCE INDICATIVE OF EARLIER ACTIVE STRUCTURE 


By use of the Comparative Method, the regular morphological patterning of the 
Indo-European parent language can be reconstructed. Ever so often, items and 
patterns are identified that do not fit the regular morphological patterning. These 
items and patterns may be archaisms left over from earlier stages of development, in 
which case, they are called “residues” (also known as “irregular forms”, 
“anomalous forms", “exceptions”, “survivals”, or “relic forms"). The identification 
and analysis of these residues can provide important clues about these earlier stages. 
Lehmann (2002:47—63) begins his investigation by looking for such residues. 

Lehmann (2002:51) notes that one of the first to suggest that Proto-Indo- 
European may have belonged to a different type during an earlier stage of 
development was Christianus Cornelius Uhlenbeck, though Oleksandr Popov, in a 
series of articles published between 1879 and 1881, was probably the first (cf. 
Danylenko 2016). In a short article published in 1901, Uhlenbeck proposed that the 
distinction between the (masculine) nominative and the (masculine) accusative 
cases may originally have been between agent and patient. Though not properly a 
residue, this interpretation would fit well with an active-type structure. 

Lehmann (2002:53—61) examines, in turn: (A) the Proto-Indo-European 
lexicon for patterning indicative of earlier active structure; (B) reflexes in nouns, 
verbs, and particles that point to earlier active structure; (C) syntactic patterns in the 
early dialects that may be interpreted as reflecting an earlier active structure; and 
(D) morphological patterns indicative of an earlier active structure. 
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LEXICON: In active languages, nouns and verbs fall into two large groups: 
active/animate and  stative/inanimate. Lehmann emphasizes that the 
classification by speakers of nouns into one of these groups may not coincide 
with what may seem "logical". For instance, trees and plants, moving natural 
items (such as the sun, moon, smoke, etc.), animals, and exterior body parts 
(such as legs and hands) are typically classified as active/animate in the Indo- 
European daughter languages, while internal body parts (such as heart and 
liver), stationary natural items (such mountain peaks and cliffs), and grains and 
fruits are typically classified as inanimate. Lehmann (2002:66—74) cites, 
among others, Latin (f.) manus ‘hand’ and (m.) pes ‘foot’ as examples of 
external body parts, Latin (n.) cor ‘heart’ and (n.) iecur ‘liver’ as examples of 
internal body parts, Latin (f.) malus ‘apple tree’, (£.) ornus ‘ash’, (m.) quercus 
‘oak’, and (m.) flos ‘flower’ as examples of trees and plants, Latin (n.) malum 
‘apple’, (n.) hordeum ‘barley’, (n.) far ‘spelt’, and (n.) milium ‘millet’ as 
examples of fruits and grains, Latin (m.) so] ‘sun’ and (m.) fumus ‘smoke’ as 
examples of moving natural items, Latin (f.) avis ‘bird’ as an example of 
animal, and Hittite (n.) hé-kur ‘mountain peak’ and (n.) te-kdn ‘earth’ (cf. J. 
Friedrich 1991:68 and 220) as examples of stationary natural items. All of 
these and other such examples may be counted as residues of an earlier active 
structure. 

Lehmann also cites examples of doublets from the individual daughter 
languages for common words like ‘fire’ (= ‘flaming, burning’) (as in Latin 
ignis ‘fire, flame’) vs. ‘fire’ (= ‘glowing’) (as in Hittite pa-ah-hur ‘fire’ and 
Greek nip ‘fire’), ‘thunderbolt’ (as in Sanskrit vdjra-h ‘thunderbolt [= Indra’s 
weapon| and Avestan vazra- ‘club, mace’) vs. ‘lightning’ (as in Gothic 
lauhmuni ‘lightning’ and New High German Blitz ‘lightning’), ‘to sustain, to 
nourish’ (as in Latin al6 ‘to nourish, to support’ and Old Irish alim ‘to 
nourish’) vs. ‘to grow’ (as in Gothic alan ‘to grow’). The first forms are 
active/animate, while the second forms are inactive/inanimate. These doublets 
can be seen as residues of an earlier active structure. Such doublets are also 
noted by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995 .1:238—239). 


NOUNS, VERBS, AND PARTICLES: Lehmann points out that the gender of nouns 
in the individual Indo-European daughter languages indicate whether particular 
objects (persons or things) were viewed by speakers as active/animate or 
inactive/inanimate. For instance, in Latin, tree names are masculine or feminine 
(= active/animate), while names for grains or fruits are neuter (= inactive/ 
inanimate) (see above for examples). Lehmann concludes that active/animate 
nouns became masculine or feminine, whereas inactive/inanimate nouns 
became neuter when the earlier classification was replaced by the threefold 
gender classification (masculine ~ feminine ~ neuter) found in Late Proto-Indo- 
European and the early dialects. As noted in the previous chapter, Hittite 
represents a stage of development in which the feminine gender had not yet 
appeared (cf. Luraghi 1997:7; Lehmann 1993:150). Hittite nouns inherently fall 
into one of two gender classes, usually referred to as “common” and “neuter”. 
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Common gender corresponds to masculine and feminine in the non-Anatolian 
Indo-European daughter languages. Though common nouns can be both 
inanimate and animate, neuter nouns are almost always inanimate. Luraghi 
(1997:7) prefers to call them “inactive”, inasmuch as neuter nouns cannot be 
utilized as the subject of action verbs. Thus, Hittite provides direct evidence for 
an earlier, two gender system (cf. Lehmann 2002:66) comparable to what is 
found in active languages. Residues of this earlier system are also preserved 
here and there in other daughter languages (Lehmann cites kinship terms as 
examples). 

In like manner, verbs associated with actions (Lehmann cites Latin fero ‘to 
bear, to bring, to carry’ and fodio ‘to dig, to excavate’ as examples) show 
active inflection in the individual daughter languages, while verbs associated 
with states (such as Latin sequor ‘to follow’) show middle/passive inflection, 
the former of which reflect an earlier active pattern, and the latter, an earlier 
stative pattern. Moreover, verbs referring to natural events (such as Latin tonat 
*[it is] thundering’, fulget *[it is] lightning’, pluit ‘[it is] raining, ningit ‘[it is] 
snowing’) or psychological states (such as Latin me piget ‘it disgusts me’, me 
pudet ‘I am ashamed’, eos paenitebat ‘they were sorry’, me miseret ‘I pity’, 
eum taedet ‘he is disgusted’) are typically rendered in the third person singular 
in the daughter languages. In the Indo-European parent language, active and 
stative conjugations were distinguished by a special set of endings (these are 
discussed in detail in the preceding chapter). The stative developed into the 
perfect in the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Lehmann 
2002:78—80); it also served as the basis for the middle (cf. Lehmann 
2002:80—81). This patterning is in full agreement with what occurs in active 
languages. 

Lehmann (2002:83) points out that the verb ‘to have’ was lacking in Proto- 
Indo-European. Possession was expressed by constructions such as Latin mihi 
est ‘it is to me’ [= ‘it is mine, I own it’]. Each of the daughter languages has 
introduced various means to indicate possession. Active languages lack the 
verb ‘to have’ (cf. Klimov 1977). 

Finally, Lehmann discusses the use of particles in the daughter languages. 
Particles include what are commonly designated adverbs, adpositions 
(prepositions and postpositions), conjunctions, etc. (cf. Lehmann 2002:86). In 
particular, he discusses how the Proto-Indo-European particle *b’i served as 
the basis for the instrumental/dative/ablative dual and plural case endings in 
Sanskrit. In a lengthy section, Lehmann (2002:87—99) lists and analyzes the 
particles traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. Importantly, he 
notes that the demonstrative pronouns of traditional comparative grammar can 
be traced back to earlier anaphoric and deictic particles. Lehmann convincingly 
demonstrates that the class of particles is comparable to those found in active 
languages. 


SYNTACTIC PATTERNS: Lehmann begins by describing the syntactic patterns 
typically found in active languages. He notes that active verbs are associated 
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with active/animate nouns as agents and also with “complements”. Word order 
is typically (S)OV. The complement closest to an active verb may be compared 
to objects in accusative languages — it indicates the recipient, goal, or 
beneficiary of the action (that is, the “patient”). If another complement is 
included in the sentence, it has adverbial value. Thus, the patterning for 
sentences with active verbs is: Subject + Adverbial Expression + Object + 
Verb. Inasmuch as stative verbs generally have a stative noun as patient, the 
patterning for sentences with stative verbs is: Subject (= Patient) + Adverbial 
Expression + Verb. Lehmann then goes on to cite examples from Hittite and 
Homeric Greek that appear to maintain the earlier word order patterning. 

Later, in Chapter 5, Lehmann devotes considerable attention to the 
important role that participles play in the early Indo-European daughter 
languages and compares their use with similar constructions in several non- 
Indo-European languages to support his contention that basic Proto-Indo- 
European word order was OV. He concludes (2002:112): 


As illustrated above, in the early dialects non-finite forms supplement the 
principal clause in numerous ways, comparable to dependent clauses 
though with relationships that are less specifically indicated. Klimov 
described the use of non-finite constructions in the East Caucasian 
languages similarly. According to him “the use of participial and gerundial 
verb forms that take the place of predicates of subordinate clauses 
corresponds to the use of subordinate clauses in Indo-European languages. 
Relative pronouns and conjunctions are only rarely used in the East 
Caucasian languages; there are also indications that some conjunctions in 
these languages developed only later from various verbal and nominal 
forms” (1969:53). The East Caucasian languages then provide comparable 
syntactic evidence on the uses of non-finite forms in OV languages as do 
Japanese and Turkish among other verb-final languages. In this way they 
support reconstruction of the sentence structure proposed above for Pre- 
Indo-European, with its general use of participial and other non-finite 
elements instead of subordinate clauses. 


Lehmann (2002:114—124) examines the evidence for subordinate clauses in 
Proto-Indo-European in great detail. He reaches the conclusion that subordinate 
clauses, whether relative or adverbial, probably did not exist either in early 
Proto-Indo-European or in Pre-Indo-European but, rather, were introduced 
later, especially in the early dialects themselves. 

Lehmann (2002:132—133) sums up his views on early Proto-Indo- 
European and Pre-Indo-European syntax as follows: 


The earliest Greek texts, as by Homer, are similarly simple in syntax, as 
are those in the other early dialects. We may posit such syntax for Pre- 
Indo-European as well as for Proto-Indo-European. Many sentences 
consist of simple clauses. Particles may suggest a relationship between 
them, but only in the later dialects do these and other forms function as 
conjunctions that indicate subordinate clauses. Such clauses came to be 
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further distinguished from principal clauses by verb forms such as the 
subjunctive and optative. Complex sentences were supported by the 
introduction of writing as demonstrated in Greek, Latin and other dialects 
with continuous textural tradition. The earliest texts before writing was 
introduced in any given dialect were basically paratactic, as were those of 
Proto-Indo-European and Pre-Indo-European. 


D. MORPHOLOGICAL PATTERNS: In active languages, stative nouns and verbs 
typically have fewer inflectional forms than active nouns and verbs. In the 
preceding chapter, we saw that this was also the case in Proto-Indo-European, 
especially in the earlier, Pre-Anatolian period of development (“Early Proto- 
Indo-European”), where, for example, the stative conjugation lacked forms for 
the first and second persons plural. Forms for these persons were added later — 
they were borrowed from the active conjugation in order to fill out the 
paradigm. Lehmann mentions this example as well and also mentions that the 
lack of differentiation between nominative and accusative in neuter nouns is a 
reflex of the earlier patterning. He then notes that verbs are marked for aspect 
rather than tense in active languages and that the present is used to indicate 
activity, while the so-called “perfect” is used to indicate state in the early 
dialects. The situation in the early dialects is actually more complicated here 
than what Lehmann makes it out to be, but, as a generalization, his point still 
stands. Lehmann continues by discussing the position of adjectives. He claims 
that adjectives did not exist as a separate class in the period he calls “Pre-Indo- 
European” but were later developments. To support his claim, he takes note of 
the fact that a recent study of Germanic adjectives found few cognates in other 
Indo-European daughter languages, and he mentions that no common Proto- 
Indo-European forms can be securely reconstructed for comparative and 
superlative on the basis of what is found in even the earliest attested dialects, 
though there is evidence that a restricted set of formations were beginning to be 
reserved for these functions in at least some of the dialects. Finally, Lehmann 
tries to find evidence for inalienable and alienable reference in personal 
pronouns, and he asserts that the great variety of forms for possessive and 
reflexive pronouns found in the individual daughter languages points to them 
being later formations, which did not exist in Proto-Indo-European. Lehmann 
observes that possessive and reflexive pronouns are often absent in active 
languages, thus providing another piece of evidence in corroboration of his 
views. 


In his investigation, Lehmann convincingly shows that there is abundant evidence 
from the lexicon, from nouns, verbs, and particles, from syntactic patterns, and from 
morphological patterns pointing to an earlier stage of development in which the 
Indo-European parent language exhibited many of the characteristics typical of 
active languages. Lehmann then devotes separate chapters to elaborating on each of 
these points: Chapter 4: Lexical Structure (pp. 64—99), Chapter 5: Syntax (pp. 
100—133), Chapter 6: Derivational Morphology (pp. 134—166), and Chapter 7: 
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Inflectional Morphology (pp. 167—193). Material from these chapters has been 
incorporated into the above discussion. In what follows, we will focus on the 
formation of nouns, the declension of nouns, pronouns, and verb morphology. 


20.5. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


We have dealt with root structure patterning in detail in the preceding chapter. Here 
we will only be concerned with summarizing the most ancient patterning. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent during the Phonemic Stress 
Stage of Proto-Indo-European disrupted the inherited root structure patterning. The 
positioning of the stress was morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to 
differentiate grammatical relationships. All vowels were retained when stressed but 
were either weakened (= “reduced-grade’’) or totally eliminated altogether (= “‘zero- 
grade") when unstressed: the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero- 
grade depended upon the position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed 
syllable as well as upon the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. During the 
Phonemic Stress Stage of development, the basic rule was that only one full-grade 
vowel could occur in any polymorphemic form. Finally, it was at the end of this 
stage of development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being. 

Roots were monosyllabic and consisted of the root vowel between two 
consonants (cf. Benveniste 1935:170; Lehmann 2002:141): *CVC-. Unextended 
roots could be used as stems (also called “bases” or “themes”) by themselves (when 
used as nominal stems, they are known as “root nouns"), that is to say that they 
could function as words in the full sense of the term (cf. Burrow 1973:118; 
Lehmann 2002:142), or they could be further extended by means of suffixes. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVC-C-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CC-VC-. 


When used as a verb stem, Type | could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by another suffix on the pattern *CC-VC-C-, or 
*-n- could be infixed after the root and before the suffix on the pattern *CC-n-VC- 
(cf. Lehmann 1952:17—18 and 2002:142). Examples of these alternating patterns 
are given in the preceding chapter and need not be repeated here. Further addition 
of a determinative or suffixes pointed to a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; 
Lehmann 1952:17). In keeping with the rule that only one full-grade vowel could 
occur in any polymorphemic form, when a full-grade suffix was added to any stem, 
whether unextended or extended, the preceding full-grade vowel was replaced by 
either reduced-grade or zero-grade. We should note that this rule was no longer in 
effect in the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. During the Phonemic 
Pitch Stage, many of these reduced-grade or zero-grade vowels were analogically 
replaced by full-grade vowels. Fortunately, enough traces of the earlier system 
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remain in the early dialects, especially Sanskrit, that it is possible to reconstruct the 
original patterning. 


20.6. THE FORMATION OF NOUNS 


Disintegrating Indo-European distinguished a great many derivational suffixes, and 
these are described in detail in the traditional comparative grammars of 
Brugmann—Delbriick, Hirt, and Meillet, among others. By far, the most common 
types were those ending in the thematic vowel *-e/o-, which could be added either 
directly to the undifferentiated root or to the root extended by one or more suffixes. 
The majority of these suffixes were not ancient, and it is possible to trace how the 
system was built up over time. It is clear, for example, that the thematic suffixes 
proliferated during the Disintegrating Indo-European period at the expense of other 
types (cf. Burrow 1973:122; Lehmann 2002:143) — thematic stems were rare in 
Hittite (cf. Sturtevant 1951:79, §114; Burrow 1973:120). 

In the chapter on Proto-Nostratic morphology, we discussed the root structure 
patterning of the Nostratic parent language. Roots had the shape *CVC-. We saw 
that a stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+C-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. This was the patterning inherited by Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European, which means that the earliest suffixes predate the appearance of 
Proto-Indo-European proper as a distinct language. This is an important point. 

It is not possible to discern any distinction in meaning or function in the 
suffixes that were inherited by Proto-Indo-European from Proto-Nostratic. 
However, the newer suffixes that arose within Proto-Indo-European proper were 
most likely assigned specific meanings or functions. During the course of its 
development, Proto-Indo-European continued to create new lexical items, with the 
result that the original meaning or function of suffixes that had been created in 
Proto-Indo-European at earlier stages were mostly obscured by later developments. 
By the time the Disintegrating Indo-European period had been reached, the number 
of productive suffixes in use had grown considerably. 

During both the Phonemic Stress Stage and the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, accentuation played a prominent role in nominal derivation, as 
noted by Burrow (1973:119—120): 


The most important distinction in nominal derivation in early Indo-European 
was not between the different suffixes simple or compound, but in a difference 
of accentuation according to which a word formed with the same suffix 
functioned either as an action noun or agent noun/adjective. Accented on the 
root it was an action noun and neuter, accented on the suffix it was an agent 
noun or adjective and originally of the co-called ‘common gender’. The system 
is preserved to some extent in Sanskrit and is exemplified by such doublets as 
bráhma n. ‘prayer’ : brahmá m. ‘priest’, yásas n. ‘glory’ : yasás- m. ‘glorious’. 
The Sanskrit examples are not very numerous, and are only found in the case 
of a small number of suffixes; they are in fact the last remnants of a system 
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dying out. In earlier Indo-European on the other hand the system was of very 
great extension and importance, and it is fundamental to the understanding not 
only of the formation of nouns but also of their declension. 


According to Burrow, the rules governing the position of the accent may be stated 
as follows: 


1. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220—226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 

3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and, later, in the dual as well) in the indicative but on the ending 
throughout the middle (cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


This fairly simple system was replaced by a more elaborate one during the 
Disintegrating Proto-Indo-European period. For Disintegrating Proto-Indo- 
European, Fortson (2004:107—110 and 2010:119—122) recognizes four distinct 
types of athematic stems, determined by the position of the accent as well as the 
position of the full-grade (or lengthened-grade) vowel (Fortson notes that additional 
types developed in individual daughter languages) (see also Watkins 1998:61—62; 
Beekes 1985:1 and 1995:174—176): 


1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem is accented and in full-grade 
vowel in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to 
the suffix in the weak cases. 

3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative 
singular and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 

4. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak cases. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern is the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone, *-é/d. It is this ending that is still found in the 
vocative singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for 
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the number ‘five’, *p'enk"^e (*perq¥e in Brugmann’s transcription [cf. Sanskrit 
páfica, Greek névte]), perhaps for earlier *p^nk"^é, The nominative singular in *-os 
is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular (cf. Szemerényi 
1972a:156). 

Benveniste (1935:174—187) devotes considerable attention to describing the 
origin of the most ancient nominal formations. He begins by identifying the basic 
principles of nominal derivation, thus: An adjective such as Sanskrit prthú- ‘broad, 
wide, large, great, numerous’ is based upon a root *p^el- ‘to stretch, to extend’, 
suffixed by the laryngeal *H (Benveniste writes *-2-) found in Hittite pal-hi-is 
*broad'. Adding the suffix *-/^- to the root yields two alternating stem types: type 1: 
*phél-t^-, type 2: *phi-éf^- (Benveniste writes *pél-t- and *pl-ét- respectively). 
Next, the laryngeal determinative *-H,- (Benveniste writes *-2;-) is added to type 2, 
followed by *-u- (Benveniste writes -éu-). The addition of the accented *-ú- results 
in the loss of the stem vowel: *p"JthH,ui- (Benveniste writes *p[ta;éu-) (> Sanskrit 
prthu-h ‘broad, wide, large, great, numerous’, Greek mAatbc ‘wide, broad’). 
Benveniste then goes on to illustrate these principles with further examples. 

Next, according to Benveniste, two fundamental types of nominal formations 
can be established on the basis of the two alternating stem types mentioned above. 
The first is built upon type 1. These are often characterized by a long vowel, though 
normal-grade is also found (where they are different, the transcriptions used in this 
book are given first, followed by those used by Benveniste in parentheses): 


TYPE 1 (*CVC-C-): 


*t'er-w- (*der-w-) > *t'órw- (*dórw-) (cf. Greek õópv ‘tree; [wooden] plank 
or beam’; Hittite *ta-ru ‘wood’; 
Sanskrit daru- ‘piece of wood, wood, 
wooden implement’) 


*k'en-w- (*gen-w-) > *k’énw- (*génw-) (cf. Greek yóvv ‘knee’ [o-grade]; 
Hittite gi-e-nu ‘knee’; Sanskrit jánu- 
‘knee’) 

* Héy-w- (*a,éi-w-) > *H&yw- (*a,éiw-) (cf. Sanskrit dyu- ‘vital power, life 
force’) 

*sén-w- > *senw- (*sonw-) (cf. Sanskrit sánu ‘summit, top’) 

*phél-w- (*pél-w-) > *phelw- (*pelw-) (cf. Gothic filu ‘much’; Greek *zóAv 
‘much, many’ [o-grade]) 

* thér-w- (*tér-w-) > *therw- (*terw-) (cf. Greek [Hesychius] tépv-) 


*phékh-w- (*pék-w-) > *phekhw- (*pekw-) (cf. Sanskrit pásu ‘domestic animal’; 
Latin pecu 'sheep, flock") 


Note: The apophonic *6 reconstructed above developed from earlier apophonic *d. 
Thus, *£'orw- (*dórw-) < *t'ürw-, *sónw- < *sünw-, etc. 
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*t’r-éw- (*dr-éu-) 


*khr-éw- (*kr-éu-) 


*k'r-éw- (*gr-éu-) 


*bhy-éw- (*bhr-éu-) 


*phkh-éth- (*pk-ét-) 
*khr-ét'- (*kr-éd-) 


*Hw-ét"- (*aw-éd-) 


*khr-éth- (*kr-ét-) 


V 


VV 


TYPE 2 (*CC-VC-): 
*f'r-w-és (*dr-w-és) 
*t'r-w-én- (*dr-w-én) 


*Khr-w-ér- (*kr-w-ér-) 


*Khr-w-én- (*kr-w-én-) 
*khy-w-és (*kr-w-és) 


*k'r-w-és (*gr-w-és) 


*k'r-w-én- (*gr-w-én-) 
*bhy-w-én- (*bhr-w-én-) 


*phkh-th-én- (*pk-t-én-) 
*khr-t’-éy- (*kr-d-éi-) 
*Hu-t’-én- (*au-d-én-) 
*Hu-t’-ér- (*au-d-ér-) 


*khr-th-ér- (*ky-t-ér-) 


*hy-t-hés (*ky-t-és) 


(cf. Greek [gen.] dpvdc) 

(cf. Avestan drvan-) 

(cf. Greek kpvepds ‘icy, 
chilling’) 

(cf. Latin cruen-tus ‘bloody’) 
(cf. Greek *xpvdc ‘icy cold, 
frost’) 

(cf. Avestan [gen. sg.] zrū = 
zrvo) 

(cf. Avestan zrvan- ‘time’) 
(cf. Sanskrit bhurvan- 
‘restless motion [of water]’) 
(cf. Greek «tic ‘a comb’) 
(cf. Lithuanian širdis ‘heart’ 
[-ir- < *-r-]) 

(cf. Sanskrit udán- ‘water’) 
(cf. Greek 060p ‘water’) 
(cf. Greek kpatep-dc ‘strong, 
stout, mighty’) 

(cf. Greek kpatoc ‘strength, 
might’) 


Note: The voiced aspirates reconstructed above (*b"r-éw-, etc.) did not appear until 
the Disintegrating Indo-European stage of development. The voiced aspirates 
developed from earlier plain (that is, unaspirated) voiced stops. I follow 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.J:12—15) in reinterpreting the plain voiceless 
stops traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European as voiceless 
aspirates and the plain voiced stops as glottalics (ejectives). 


Benveniste goes on to point out that such formations can be further extended 
according to the same scheme: the new suffix takes full-grade vowel, and 
everything preceding it passes into zero-grade (meanings are not given for forms 
built on those cited in the preceding charts): 


*t'r-w-én- (*dr-w-én-) > *t’r-u-n-és (*dr-u-n-és) 
*bhr-w-én- (*bhr-w-én-) > *bhr-u-n-én- (*bhr-u-n-én-) (cf. Proto-Germanic 


(cf. Vedic [gen. sg.] drunah) 


*brunan- ‘to rush’ > Old 
Icelandic bruna ‘to rush, to 
advance with great speed’, 
etc.) 


*k’r-w-én- (*ér-w-én-) > *k'r-u-n-éy (*ér-u-n-éi) (cf. Avestan [dat. sg.] zrune) 
*Hw-t’-én- (*au-d-én-) > *Hu-t’-n-és (*au-d-n-és) (cf. Sanskrit [gen. sg.] udnah) 
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20.7. THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS 


In Proto-Nostratic, relationships within a sentence were indicated by means of 
particles. Particles also played an important role in both Pre-Proto-Indo-European 
and the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European. Though many relationships 
were still indicated by means of particles during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, their role was beginning to change. Particles employed with verbs 
were developing into conjunctions, while those used with nouns were developing 
into postpositions. Moreover, a more prominent role was being assigned to case 
forms as Proto-Indo-European was beginning to change from an active-ype 


language to an accusative-type language. 

In the preceding chapter, the following case forms were reconstructed for the 
end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European just prior to the separation 
of the Anatolian branch from the main speech community: 


Case Animate Inanimate 
Singular: 

Nominative *-g 

Nominative-accusative * Ø 
Vocative * Ø 

Accusative *-m/-m (or *-n/-n) 

Genitive-ablative *-es/-qs/-s *-es/-qs/-s 
Dative-Locative *-ey/-i *-ey/-i 
Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *-es 

Nominative-accusative (collective *-(e)H,) 
Genitive *-am *-am 


The following thematic case endings may be reconstructed for the same period: 


Case Animate Inanimate 

Singular: 

Nominative *-q-s 

Nominative-accusative *-a-m 

Vocative *-e 

Accusative *-a-m (or *-a-n) 

Genitive *-q-s *-q-s 

Ablative *_ath (< *-a-H (e)th) *-af^ (< *-a-H,(e)t") 


Dative-Locative 


*-ày (< *-a-ey)/*-e/a-y 


*_ay (< *-a-ey)/ 
*-e/a-y 
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Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *_as (< *-a-es) 

Nominative-accusative *-e-H, 

Genitive *-am (< *-a-am) *-am (< *-a-am) 


According to Lehmann (2002:185), three endings represent the most ancient layer 
and came to provide the basis for the development of the central case system; these 
endings are: *-s, *-m, and *-H (Lehmann writes *-/). *-s indicated an individual 
and, when used in clauses, identified the agent; *-m used in clauses indicated the 
target; and *-H supplied a collective meaning. 

According to Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:233—236), there were two distinct 
genitive formatives in the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European: 


Original Oppositions 
Genitive singular/plural Genitive singular/plural 
*-os *-om 


Gamkrelidze—Ivanov claim that the first formative (*-os) marked the genitive 
singular/plural on animate nouns, while the second (*-om) marked the genitive 
singular/plural on inanimate nouns. At a later date, these formatives were 
completely redistributed. 

Gamkrelidze—Ivanov also note (1995.1:236—242) that the genitive singular 
ending *-os coincides formally with the nominative singular ending, while the 
genitive singular ending *-om coincides with the accusative singular ending. This 
cannot be an accident. Rather, it points to an original connection between these 
endings. They propose that the ending *-os was originaly used to form 
semantically animate nouns, while *-om was used to form semantically inanimate 
nouns. They regard the animate class as active (that is, capable of action) and the 
inanimate class as inactive (that is, incapable of action). Semantically active nouns 
were characterized by the inactive formative *-om when they functioned as the 
target or patient of an action. Thus, for the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, the following set of formatives may be posited (replacing the *o posited 
by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov with *a to reflect the reconstructions used in this 
chapter): 


Animate/Active Inanimate/Inactive 
Agent Animate Patient 
*-(a)s *-(a)m 


The endings *-as and *-am (Gamkrelidze—Ivanov write *-os and *-om, 
respectively) could also mark attributive syntactic constructions. These later gave 
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rise to possessive constructions (= genitive case of traditional Indo-European 
grammar). Specifically, Gamkrelidze—Ivanov note (1995.]:241—242): 


The endings *-os and *-om were not only markers of the active and inactive 
noun classes; the nature of their functions enabled them to mark attributive 
syntactic constructions that later gave rise to possessive constructions. Where 
the modifying noun (the possessor) in such a syntagma belonged to the active 
class, the syntagma was marked with *-os regardless of the class of the head 
(possessed) noun; and when the determiner was inactive, the syntagma was 
marked with *-om regardless of the class membership of the head word (A = 
noun of active class, In = noun of inactive class; modifier [possessor] precedes 
modified [head] noun): 


(1) A — A-fofs 
(2) A — In-/o]s 
(3) In — In-/o]m 
(4) In — A-/o]m 


Constructions types (1) and (2) give rise to appositive forms that yield 
compounds such as Skt. raja-putra- ‘son of king’, manusa-raksasa- *man- 
demon’, i.e. “demon in human form’, Gk. iatró-mantis [iatpd-pavtic] *doctor- 
soothsayer’, Ger. Werwolf ‘werewolf’, ‘man-wolf (Thumb and Hauschild 
1959:1I, $661, 401). 

On the other hand, constructions type (2) and (4), where inactive nouns 
had the ending *-os and active nouns had *-om provide the source for a 
separate case form which subsequently developed (in Indo-European proper) 
into a distinct genitive, both determining and possessive. As dictated by the 
modifying word in the construction, the ending *-os, identical to the active 
class marker *-os, becomes the genitive marker of the inactive class, while the 
ending *-om, identical to the inactive class marker *-om and the structural- 
syntactic inactive with two-place predicates, becomes the genitive markers 
with both attributive and possessive functions, on respectively inactive and 
active nouns. This account of the origin and development of *-om genitive 
explains its formal identity to the ending *-om which marked the structural 
syntactic inactive and subsequently developed into the accusative case. 


Types (1) and (4) later led to a separate class of adjectives (Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:242—244). As noted by Lehmann (2002:187—188), stative verbs largely 
filled the role of adjectives in early Proto-Indo-European. See also Bozzone 2016. 
At the beginning of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, simple 
plural forms first started to appear in active/animate stems. They were built upon 
the same elements described above. According to Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1: 
244), the plural of active nouns in *-(a)s (they write *-s/*-os) was formed by 
changing the ablaut grade of the ending to *-es. At first, there was no change to the 
*-(q)m form, though it was later extended by *-s, yielding the form usually 
reconstructed for the genitive plural in Disintegrating Indo-European: *-(0)ms. 
Later, though still within the Phonemic Pitch Stage, separate dative-locative forms 
came into being (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:247—250). They were based 
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upon earlier adverbial particles that came to be incorporated into the case system 
(cf. Blazek 2014; Burrow 1973:234; Lehmann 2002:186). Thus, we arrive at the 
case forms reconstructed in the preceding chapter (and repeated above) for the end 
of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. 

It was during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European that the accent 
rules mentioned above were in effect. In light of what we have been discussing 
about the active structure at this stage of development, these rules should now be 
restated as follows: 


1. Active/animate nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
(nominative-accusative) but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases 
(dative-locative). 

2. Stative/inanimate (= inactive) nouns were accented on the suffix throughout the 
paradigm. 


The change of accent from the stem to the ending in the weak cases in active nouns 
may be an indication of the more recent origin of these cases. The strong cases were 
inherited by Proto-Indo-European from Proto-Nostratic. In Proto-Nostratic, these 
case markers were originally independent relational markers. The relational marker 
*-ma was used in Proto-Nostratic, as in early Proto-Indo-European, to indicate 
semantically inactive/inanimate nouns as well as the patient (that is, the recipient, 
target, or goal of an action). The dative-locative case maker also developed from a 
Proto-Nostratic relational marker, and there are parallels in other Nostratic daughter 
languages. However, it was not fully incorporated into the system of case endings 
until the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. During the Phonemic 
Stress stage, what later became the dative-locative case ending was still an 
independent adverbial particle. 


20.8. PRONOUNS 


In the preceding chapter, the following personal pronoun stems were reconstructed 
for the stage of development of the Indo-European parent language immediately 
prior to the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community 
(cf. Kloekhorst 2008b: 1 12—116 for a discussion of the Anatolian developments): 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Nominative *Pe+kh-, *Petk’-, *Petg- *thi 
Oblique/Enclitic *me * thy, *tha/e 
Plural: 

Nominative *wey(s) *yuH(s) 


Oblique/Enclitic *nas *was 
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As both Lehmann (2002:31 and 60) and Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:251—252) 
have tried to show, Proto-Indo-European probably differentiated alienable and 
inalienable possession at an early period of development. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
cite evidence from Hittite to support their claim. Furthermore, Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov (1995.1:253—254) have tried to show that Proto-Indo-European originally 
differentiated inclusive and exclusive in the first person plural. They suggest that 
*wey- (*wes-) was inclusive, while *mes was exclusive. 

The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative pronoun stems traditionally 
reconstructed for Disintegrating Indo-European were derived from earlier deictic 
and anaphoric elements. 


20.9. VERB MORPHOLOGY 


As noted above, according to Benveniste's theories, Proto-Indo-European verb 
stems could either be identical with the root, in which case they had the form 
*CVC-, or they could have two possible extended forms: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVC-C-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CC-VC-. 


When used as a verb stem, Type 1 could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by a single additional suffix on the pattern *CC- 
VC-C-, or *-n- could be infixed after the root and before the suffix on the pattern 
*CC-n-VC- (cf. Lehmann 1952:17—18 and 2002:142). This represents the most 
ancient patterning. 

Furthermore, athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on 
the ending in the plural (and, later, in the dual as well) in the indicative but on the 
ending throughout the middle (cf. Burrow 1973:303). The general patterning may 
be represented as follows (this is what was reconstructed for “Late Proto-Indo- 
European" [= Disintegrating Indo-European] in the preceding chapter): 


* H es- ‘to be’ * H ey- ‘to go’ *gwhen- ‘to slay’ 
Singular 
1  *H,és-mi * H éy-mi *owhén-mi 
2  *Hijssi *H éy-si *gwhén-si 
3  *Hjés-thi * H éy-thi *gwhég. phi 
Plural 
]  *H,s-més * I i-més *owhn-més 
2  *H,s-thé *H i-thé *owhn-thó 


3  *H,-énthi *H y-énthi *gwhn-ónthi 
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In thematic verbs, the accent was fixed on the stem throughout the paradigm, as 
follows (this is what was reconstructed for “Late Proto-Indo-European” [= 
Disintegrating Indo-European] in the preceding chapter): 


Primary Secondary 
Singular 
1 *bhér-o-H, *bhér-o-m 
2 *bhér-e-si *bhér-e-s 
3 * bhér-e-thi *bhér-e-th 
Plural 
1 *bhér-o-me(s) *bhér-o-me 
2 *bhér-e-the *bhér-e-the 
3 *bhér-o-nthj  *bhér-o-nth 


Though thematic stems were the most common type in the early non-Anatolian 
dialects, they were relatively late formations. They arose mostly in Disintegrating 
Indo-European, where they gradually replaced the earlier, athematic stems (cf. 
Lehmann 2002:160). 

The athematic stems represent the most ancient layer and go back to the 
Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European. Originally, this conjugational type 
distinguished active verbs (cf. Lehmann 2002:171; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I: 
256—260). During the Phonemic Stress Stage of development, there was no 
difference between primary and secondary endings. The primary endings arose 
during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European when the deictic particle 
*-j meaning ‘here and now’ was appended to the secondary endings. Thus, it is 
clear that the so-called “primary endings" are really secondary, while the so-called 
"secondary endings" reflect the earliest forms. 

As noted in the preceding chapter, the earliest recoverable Proto-Indo- 
European active personal endings may have been as follows (there may also have 
been alternative first person endings: sg. *-w, pl. *-we — the primary evidence for 
these endings comes from the Anatolian branch): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-m | *-w *-me | *-we 
5 * *_the 
3 *-s, *-Ø *-en 


Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:283—286), among others, note the agglutinative 
character of the active personal endings in Proto-Indo-European. The relationship 
of these endings to the personal pronoun stems is obvious. 

In active verbs, the plural was distinguished from the singular by an intra- 
paradigmatic accent shift. In the singular, the root was accented and had full-grade, 
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while the endings had zero-grade. In the plural, the position of the accent was 
shifted to the ending, with the result that the root had zero-grade, while the endings 
had full-grade. This patterning has been most clearly preserved in Sanskrit, which is 
particularly archaic in this regard. The patterning was as follows, using the verbal 
root *H,es- ‘to be’ for illustration: 


Singular Plural 
l. *H,éstme > * Hiés-m *Hyestmé > *H,s-mé 
2. *H,éstthe > *Hés-th *Hestthé > *H s-té 
3. *Hjéste > * Hjés-Q *H esté > *H,s-é 


An important assumption here is that the original ending of the third person, both 
singular and plural, was *-e — the same ending found in the stative verbs. This 
assumption is based upon the observation that the form of the third plural found in 
the daughter languages 1s anomalous. Unlike the first and second person plural 
personal endings, which had the form *-Cé, the third plural had the form *-éC. The 
following scenario may be proposed to account for this anomaly: The third plural 
was formed by the addition of a deictic element *ne/a-, which is the same stem 
found in Hittite na-as ‘that’; Armenian *na ‘that; he she, it; him, her’. Had *ne been 
added directly to the root, the expected from would have been as follows: *H;es- 
+né > *H,s-né, just like in the first and second persons plural. However, the actual 
form was *H,s-én (> *H,s-én-th-i, after *-t'- and *-i- were added [cf. Sanskrit sánti 
‘they are’]). This indicates that *ne was not added directly to the root but, rather, to 
*H s-é, thus: *H,s-étne > *H,s-é-n. Here, the accent was kept on the ending *-é-, 
and, consequently, the element *ne had zero-grade. By the way, the same patterning 
may be observed in the third plural of stative verbs, where *-ér is to be derived 
from earlier *-é-+re. 

Active verbs were used with active nouns, while stative (= inactive) verbs were 
used with inactive nouns (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:256). However, this 
only represents part of the picture. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:258) note that 
verbs used active endings in two-place constructions in which both nouns were 
active. They represent the paradigmatic conjugational model for verb forms with 
active arguments in a convenient chart (A — active noun; V — verb; In — inactive 
noun; superscripts show structural syntactic status): 


Agent Predicate Patient 
Ip. A V-mi = AP 
2p A = V-si E AP 
3p A = V-thi — Ah 
Person kills animal 


They also note that there must have also been two-place constructions in which the 
first noun was active and the second inactive, such as in the phrase “person moves 
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stone”. In an active language, this construction would be marked by a different verb 
structure than that with two active nouns. In this case, the inactive (= stative) 
endings would be used. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov represent this type of construction as 
follows: 


Agent Predicate Patient 
lp A — V-Ha E In 
2p. A — V-^Ha — In 
3p. A — V-e — In 
Person moves stone 


Stative verbs (these are the so-called "perfect" stems of traditional grammar) were 
characterized by a special set of personal endings (originally, the first and second 
person plural endings were lacking — they were later borrowed from the active 
conjugation) (cf. Szemerényi 1996:243—244; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:260; 
Lehmann 1993:174—175 and 2002:170—171; Beekes 1995:238—239; Watkins 
1998:62; Meier-Brügger 2003:180—181; Adrados 1975.II:617—621; Sihler 1995: 
570—572; Rix 1992:255—257; Fortson 2010:103—104): 


Person Endings 
Ist sg. *-Hié 
2nd sg. * (HL é 
3rd sg. *-é 

3rd pl. *-ér 


Unlike the active verbs, which were accented on the stem in the singular but on the 
ending in the plural, the stative forms were originally accented on the ending 
throughout the paradigm (as was the middle, which, as we saw 1n the preceding 
chapter, was derived from the stative). During the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, the stem was in zero-grade, in accordance with the rule that only 
one full-grade vowel could occur in any polymorphemic form. However, during the 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, the accent was shifted to the stem in 
the singular in imitation of the active verbs, with the result that the zero-grade was 
changed to full-grade. The endings remained in full-grade as well, even though they 
were no longer accented. The fact that the stem appeared in the o-grade (earlier *a) 
instead of the e-grade indicates the secondary nature of the full-grade vowel in the 
singular forms. It was also during the Phonemic Pitch Stage that reduplication 
started to be used with stative verbs. 

As Proto-Indo-European began changing from an active-type language to an 
accusative-type language during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development, tense 
forms were introduced. At first, only two tenses were distinguished: a present/future 
and a preterite (— non-present). This is the situation reflected in Hittite. Additional 
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tenses developed in Disintegrating Indo-European. These are discussed in the 
preceding chapter. 

The only non-finite verb form that can be securely reconstructed for the 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European is the participle in *-nth- (cf. 
Lehmann 2002:183). It conveyed active meaning when added to active verbs but 
stative meaning when added to stative verbs. This is essentially the situation 
preserved in Hittite. In Disintegrating Indo-European, however, its function was 
modified. During the Disintegrating Indo-European period, the suffix *-ni^- was 
used to form present and aorist participles in the active voice (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:317—319; Meier-Brügger 2003:185; Fortson 2004:97 and 2010:108; Meillet 
1964:278; Adrados 1975.1::740—741 and II:742—744; Sihler 1995:613— 9618; 
Haudry 1979:83; Beekes 1995:249—250), which is how it is used in all of the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages. Lehmann (2002:183) ascribes only the etyma of 
verbal nouns, gerunds, and the participle in *-nt'- to what he calls “Pre-Indo- 
European". 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, the complex verb system traditionally 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European was by no means ancient. Indeed, the 
complex verb system had only just started to take shape in early Disintegrating 
Indo-European, and its expansion was not fully completed by the time that the 
individual non-Anatolian daughter languages began to appear. It was left to the 
daughter languages to fill out and reshape the system. 

In the earlier stages of development, verb morphology was rather simple. There 
was a binary opposition between active verbs and inactive (— stative) verbs. In 
general, active verbs were used with active nouns, and inactive verbs were used 
with inactive verbs. With the change of Proto-Indo-European from an active-type 
language to an accusative-type language, this earlier system was restructured, and 
new formations were created in accordance with the new structure. 


20.10. SUMMARY: THE STAGES OF PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


At the beginning of this chapter, four principal stages of development were 
assumed for Proto-Indo-European: 


1. Pre-Proto-Indo-European 

2. Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 

3. Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 

4. Disintegrating Indo-European (Lundquist—Yates 2018 refer to this stage as 
“Proto-Nuclear Indo-European” [PNIE]) 


Now that we have completed our study of the development of Proto-Indo-European 
from the earliest period (in this chapter) to the latest (in the preceding chapter), we 
are in a position to summarize our findings (this is partially adapted from Lehmann 
2002:44—46, §2.10.1; see also Lehrman 2001:114—116; Tischler 1988; Georgiev 
1984), beginning with the Phonemic Stress Stage: 
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Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European: 


(OI 


19. 


Phonemicization of a strong stress accent. 

Restructuring of the inherited vowel system. 

Reduction or loss of vowels in unaccented syllables. 

Gradual reduction of the inherited consonant system. 

Development of syllabic variants of the resonants (*CVRCV > *CaRCV > 
*CRCY). 

Strict (S)OV word order. 

Object-like relationships are indicated by the position of nouns immediately 
before the verb. The word order patterning for sentences with active verbs is: 
Subject + Adverbial Expression + Object + Verb; inasmuch as stative verbs 
generally have a stative noun as patient, the patterning for sentences with 
stative verbs is: Subject (= Patient) + Adverbial Expression + Verb. 
Active-type language (with an accusative base alignment). 

The lexicon distinguishes three fundamental stem types: verbs, nouns, particles. 


. The lexicon is flexible in expression of meaning, such as centripetal (to or 


towards a person) in contrast with centrifugal (away from a person). 


. Verbs and nouns are either active/animate or stative/inanimate. 
. Sentences are constructed by pairing either stative nouns with stative verbs or 


active nouns with active verbs, less frequently with stative verbs. 


. Stative verbs have little inflection. 

. There are no tense distinctions in verbs; aspect distinctions are dominant. 

. Active verbs are more highly inflected than stative verbs. 

. Particles play an important role. 

. Nouns have relatively little inflection, especially in the plural. 

. Adjectives are lacking as a separate class; instead stative verbs correspond to 


many adjectives in accusative-type languages. 
Pronouns distinguish between alienable and inalienable possession. 


Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European: 


Phonemic pitch replaces stress. 

Continued restructuring of the vowel system. 

Change of the inherited voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives to multiply- 
articulated voiceless and voiced pharyngeal/laryngeal fricatives respectively 
(*h > *hh; *C> * £f). 

Velar stops develop non-phonemic palatalized allophones when contiguous 
with front vowels (*é, *i) and *y. 

Strict (S)OV word order. 

Change from an active-type language to an accusative-type language begins 
(cf. Harris— Campbell 1995:240—281 for a discussion of various ways in 
which a language can shift from one type to another). 

Subordinate clauses with participial forms are the norm rather than finite verbs 
preceded by principal clause. 
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21. 


There are relatively few conjunctions. 
Case forms are still underdeveloped, though new forms are beginning to 
appear, some of which arise from postposed particles (cf. Blažek 2014). 


. The plural of nouns is still underdeveloped. 

. Adjectives start to appear. 

. Thematic nominal stems appear, though they are not common. 

. Heteroclitic nominal forms become common. 

. Inflection for verbs is also underdeveloped, especially for stative verbs, though 


new verbal forms are starting to appear. 


. So-called “primary” personal endings appear. 
. Separate middle forms arise — they are derived from the stative. 
. The verb system begins to change from representation of aspect to 


representation of tense; two tenses exist: a present/future and a preterite (= non- 
present). 


. There is only one participle, which is characterized by the suffix *-nt-; it 


conveys active meaning when added to active verbs but stative meaning when 
added to stative verbs. 


. Many functions of nouns and verbs are indicated by particles. 
. Particles employed with verbs are developing into conjunctions, while those 


used with nouns are developing into postpositions. 
The Anatolian languages become separated from the main speech community 
at the end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of the Indo-European parent language. 


Disintegrating Indo-European: 


l. 


2. 
3. 


The earlier plain voiced stops become voiced aspirates (*b, *d, *g > *p^, *dh, 
*gh), at least in some of the dialects of Disintegrating Indo-European. 
Apophonic o develops from earlier apophonic a. 

First, the laryngeals *? and *h are lost initially before vowels. In all other 
environments, they merge into */. 

Then, the laryngeals *// and * fA become *h. 

Finally, the single remaining laryngeal (*A) is lost initially before vowels 
(except in Pre-Proto-Armenian) and medially between an immediately 
preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic; this latter change brings about 
the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels (*eHC, *oHC, *aHC, 
*iHC, *uHC > *eC, *oC, *aC, *iC, *üC). Note: *h may have been simply lost 
without a trace in certain contexts (cf. Byrd 2010). 

In some of the dialects of Disintegrating Indo-European, the palatovelars (*/, 
*k’y, *ovh) become phonemic. 

Word order begins to shift from (S)OV to (S)VO. 

The characteristic sentence structure of OV languages with subordinate clauses 
based on participles is replaced by clauses with finite verbs that are governed 
by conjunctions. 

The change to an accusative-type language is complete, though numerous relic 
forms from the earlier active period remain. 
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10. The inflection of nouns and verbs is restructured to reflect the new accusative 
type. 

11. New case forms are created, and several declensional classes are differentiated. 

12. The plural of nouns also begins to be filled out. 

13. The feminine appears as a separate gender class. 

14. Thematic nominal stems proliferate at the expense of other stem types. 

15. Adjectives become common. 

16. Personal pronouns become more widely used. 

17. Rudimentary dual forms begin to appear in both nouns and verbs. 

18. The change of the verb system from representation of aspect to representation 
of tense is completed. 

19. Verb inflections are developed for use in subordinate clauses, subjunctives, and 
optatives. 

20. Thematic verbal stems become common. 

21. Aorist and imperfect verbal forms develop. 

22. The function of the suffix *-nt'- is changed — it is now used to form present 
and aorist participles in the active voice. 

23. Separate past participle forms begin to appear; they are based upon earlier 
verbal adjectives. 

24. Different dialect groups begin to emerge. 


Recently, building especially upon the work of David Anthony and Donald Ringe 
(2015), there has been a growing consensus that new terminology is needed to 
differentiate the various stages of development of Proto-Indo-European. The term 
“Proto-Indo-Anatolian” has been coined to describe the period of development 
prior to the separation of the Anatolian branch from the rest of the Indo-European 
speech community. This is the stage of development that used to be called “Proto- 
Indo-Hittite". The next stage of development is now called *Proto-Indo-Tocharian". 
It represents the stage after the separation of the Anatolian branch and before the 
separation of Tocharian. Next, the term “Proto-Indo-European” is reserved strictly 
for the stage after the separation of the Tocharian branch from the rest of the speech 
community. This is the stage that I have called “Disintegrating Indo-European”. 
Attempts have been made to correlate these various stages of development with 
genetic, onomastic, and archeological evidence and, in so doing, to refine theories 
regarding the most likely homeland(s) of the Indo-Europeans and their precursors, 
to map their migrations, and to determine possible interactions with other languages 
and cultures. The Maykop and Yamnaya cultures consistently figure prominently in 
these discussions. 


20.11. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this and the preceding chapter, the Proto-Indo-European morphological system 
has been systematically analyzed in order to uncover the most ancient patterning. 
This analysis has relied almost exclusively on Indo-European data with only 
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passing reference to what is found in cognate Nostratic languages. The picture that 
emerges, though highly plausible, is unquestionably missing important details. This 
is due to the fact that we are not able to recover what has been lost in earlier stages 
of development on the basis of an examination and analysis of the Indo-European 
data alone. 

Comparison with other Nostratic daughter languages clearly indicates that a 
whole series of relational markers can be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic, and at 
least some of these must have been inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European. As more 
work is done in reconstructing the proto-languages of the individual branches of 
Nostratic, future scholars will be able to arrive at a more accurate and more 
complete reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic. In so doing, the work done in one area 
will no doubt complement and further the work done in other areas so that we will 
be in a far better position to fill in the gaps that currently exist in our knowledge 
concerning the early prehistory of the individual branches themselves. Lehmann 
(2002:250—251), in particular, identifies the lack of adequate reconstructions for 
the non-Indo-European Nostratic proto-languages as a crucial problem that needs to 
be addressed. I could not agree more. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


LANGUAGE CONTACT: 
INDO-EUROPEAN AND NORTHWEST CAUCASIAN 


21.1. INTRODUCTION 


Proto-Indo-European must have come into contact with various other languages in 
the course of its development, and that contact must have resulted in some sort of 
influence (probably mutual), such as the introduction of loanwords or changes in 
pronunciation, morphology, and/or syntactic constructions. In Chapter 13, §13.2, I 
suggested that, when the Indo-Europeans arrived on the shores of the Black Sea at 
about 5,000 BCE, they encountered and occupied territory originally inhabited by 
Caucasian-speaking people, and I listed several possible shared lexical items 
between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian to support this view. Of 
course, the people they encountered did not speak the Caucasian languages of 
recorded history but, rather, their ancestral language or languages. The following 
map (adapted from Villar 1991:15) shows the location of the Indo-Europeans at 
about 5,000—4,500 BCE, while the hatched area above the Caspian Sea indicates 
the earliest probable location of the Indo-Europeans: 
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In my previous work as well as in the current book, I present a considerable amount 
of evidence, both morphological and lexical, for a genetic relationship between 
Indo-European and certain other languages/language families of northern Eurasia 
and the ancient Middle East, to wit, Afrasian, Elamo-Dravidian, Kartvelian, Uralic- 
Yukaghir, Altaic, and Eskimo-Aleut. Following Holger Pedersen (as well as Illic- 
Svityé and Dolgopolsky), I posit a common ancestor named “Proto-Nostratic”. I 
also list possible cognates found in Sumerian and note that Tyrrhenian, Gilyak 
(Nivkh), and Chukchi-Kamchatkan are probably to be included as members of the 
Nostratic macrofamily as well. 

Recently, several scholars have suggested that Afrasian may have been a sister 
language of Nostratic rather than a descendant language (see Chapter 13 for a brief 
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discussion of these views), while Indo-European is seen by Greenberg as being 
more closely related to Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Gilyak, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and 
Eskimo-Aleut, these forming a distinct language family called “Eurasiatic”. I prefer 
to see Nostratic as a higher level taxonomic entity that includes Afrasian (along 
with Elamo-Dravidian, Kartvelian, and Eurasiatic) — my thoughts on subgrouping 
are presented in a chart at the end of Chapter 1 of this book, which is repeated here: 


NOSTRATIC 


Afrasian Elamo-  Kartvelian EURASIATIC 
Dravidian 


Tyrrhenian Indo-European Uralic- Altaic Chukchi- — Gilyak Eskimo- 
Yukaghir Kamchatkan Aleut 


Somewhat similar views are expressed by Sergej Starostin (1999c:66) in a 
computer-generated Nostratic family tree (see below), though he places Kartvelian 
closer to Indo-European than what is indicated in my chart, and he lists Semitic as a 
separate branch of Nostratic — clearly, this should be Afrasian (Afroasiatic): 
Dravidian 
Kartvelian 
Indo-European 
Uralic 
Turkic 
Mongolian 
Tungus-Manchu 
Korean 
Japanese 


Semitic 
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Now, Proto-Indo-European presents some special problems. On the one hand, its 
grammatical structure, especially in its earlier periods, more closely resembles those 
of its sister Eurasiatic languages; on the other hand, its phonological system more 
closely resembles the phonological systems found in Proto-Afrasian and Proto- 
Kartvelian, at least when using the revised Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system proposed by Gamkrelidze, Ivanov, and Hopper. Moreover, there are 
typological problems with every phonological system proposed to date for Proto- 
Indo-European — one wonders, for example, why there are no affricates. This leads 
me to suspect that Proto-Indo-European may be a blend of elements from two (or 
more?) different languages, as has already been suggested by several other scholars. 
But a blend of what? In footnote 1 of his 1992a paper, Colarusso notes that “[t]he 
amateur archeologist Geoffrey Bibby suggested in 1961 that PIE was a Caucasian 
language that went north and blended with a Finno-Ugrian tongue". This 
suggestion merits closer consideration. Note: Here, I am using the term “blend” to 
conform with Colarusso — nowadays, the term “convergence” would be used to 
describe this kind of language contact. 

In this chapter, I would like to discuss how Colarusso's theories shed possible 
light on this and other issues, noting both the strong points and the limitations of his 
approach, and I will propose an alternative theory that I believe better fits the 
linguistic evidence. 

Before discussing Colarusso's theories, it might be helpful to outline some of 
the salient characteristics of the Northwest Caucasian languages. One of the most 
noteworthy features of the Northwest Caucasian languages is their large consonant 
inventories and relatively small vowel inventories. Vowel gradation is a notable 
charateristic. (The phonological systems of the individual Northwest Caucasian 
languages are discussed in great detail by Colarusso in his 1975 Harvard University 
Ph.D. dissertation and by Hewitt in his 2005 Lingua article, “North West 
Caucasian".) The Northwest Caucasian languages are agglutinating languages, with 
ergative clause alignment. In general, nominal morphology is simple. Nouns are 
marked for case, number, and definiteness, but not gender (Abkhaz and Abaza/ 
Tapanta are exceptions). Demonstratives are characterized by three degrees of 
deixis: (1) proximate, (2) intermediate, and (3) distant (Ubykh, however, has only 
two degrees of deixis). Postpositions are the rule. A particularly notable feature of 
the Northwest Caucasian languages is their highly complex (polysynthetic) verb 
systems. Gerundive and participial forms are also widely used. Word order is SOV. 
The lexicon is analyzable into a small number of short roots. 


2].2. COLARUSSO'S THEORIES I: 
INITIAL REMARKS AND PHONOLOGY 


The area between and north of the Black and Caspian Seas was undoubtedly the 
final homeland on Proto-Indo-European — it was where Proto-Indo-European 
developed its unique characteristics. However, it is probable that this was not the 
original homeland of the speakers of what was to become Proto-Indo-European. In 
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a paper published in 1997, Johanna Nichols argued that the earliest Indo-European 
speech community was located in Central Asia (note also Uhlenbeck 1937). She 
proposes that Pre-Proto-Indo-European spread westward across the steppes, 
eventually arriving on the northeastern shores of the Black Sea. I support this 
scenario. I would place the Pre-Indo-Europeans north of the Caspian and Aral Seas 
at about 7,000 BCE, and I would date their initial arrival in the vicinity of the Black 
Sea at about 5,000 BCE — this is somewhat earlier than the date Nichols assigns. 
No doubt, the immigration occurred in waves and took place over an extended 
period of time. Though it is not known for certain what language or languages were 
spoken in the area before the arrival of Indo-European-speaking people, it is known 
that the Pre-Indo-Europeans were not the first inhabitants of the area — several 
chronologically and geographically distinct cultural complexes have been identified 
there. This is an extremely critical point. The contact that resulted between these 
two (or more) linguistic communities is what produced the Indo-European parent 
language. 

Fortunately, there are clues regarding who may have been there when the Pre- 
Indo-Europeans arrived on the shores of the Black Sea. In a series of papers 
published over the past twenty-five years or so, John Colarusso (1992a, 1994, 1997, 
and 2003) has explored phyletic links between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest 
Caucasian. Colarusso has identified similarities in both morphology and lexicon — 
enough of them for Colarusso to think in terms of a genetic relationship between 
Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. (The Northwest Caucasian family 
tree is shown below.) He calls their common ancestor “Proto-Pontic”, which he 
dates to roughly 10,000 BP (9,000 to 7,000 BCE). 


The Northwest Caucasian family tree: 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian 


Proto-Circassian Proto-Abkhaz-Abaza 


SN TUbykh 


Adyghe Kabardian 


Abaza/Tapanta Abkhaz 


Notes: 

1. Ubykh is now extinct. The last native speaker of the language, Tevfik Esenc, 
passed away in 1992. 

2. Abaza is also called Tapanta (T'ap'anta). 

3. Chirikba (1996a) considers Hattic to have also been a Northwest Caucasian 


language. 
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4. The Adyghe (also called “West Circassian”) branch of Circassian is made up of 
many dialects, the most important of which are Temirgoy, Bzedux, and 
Sapsegh. 

5. Kabardian is also called “East Circassian” — East Circassian also includes 
Besleney. 


Colarusso begins by discussing the phonology of Proto-Indo-European, and he 
proposes a revised (“fortified”) phonemic inventory for Proto-Indo-European. He 
then lists several grammatical formants common to both language families. Next, he 
presents a number of lexical parallels, including preverbs, numerals, particles, and 
“conventional cognates”. On the basis of his study, he concludes that there is 
evidence, albeit preliminary, for a genetic relationship between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian, and he posits a common proto-language, 
which he names "Proto-Pontic". 

Colarusso (1992a:48, 1994:18, and 1997:146) reconstructs the following 
phonological system for Proto-Pontic (the alleged ancestor of Proto-Indo-European 
and Proto-Northwest Caucasian), which he dates to roughly 10,000 BP: 


Consonants: ph p b - m Ww 
th t d t n r 1 
ch c 3 c s Zz 
e 6€ X C 3 ž y 
Ab X À x 
kho ok g Kk è £ 
q^ q - q x Y 
h ¢ 
? h 
Vowels: i u 
e 9 o 
a 


Though there are many points of agreement between the phonological systems 
posited by Colarusso for Proto-Pontic and by me for Proto-Nostratic, the main 
differences are: (A) I do not posit a separate series of plain (unaspirated) voiceless 
obstruents; (B) I posit a series of rounded gutturals (“labiovelars”); (C) I posit a 
series of palatalized alveolars; (D) I do not posit a series of lateral approximants, 
and (E) I posit fewer laryngeals. The Proto-Nostratic phonological system may be 
reconstructed as follows (see Chapter 12 for details): 


Stops and Affricates: 


ph th ch éh tyh tih kh kwh qh qwh 
b d 3 3 d  db)g g" G cw 
p t c e ty t? k kw q' q' ? ?w 
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Fricatives: 
S š sY X xW h h 
z ZQ) 2) y £ 
Glides: 
w y. 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n ny I 
1 ly 
r ry 
Vowels: i(~e) u (^ 0) 
e o 
(a~)a 


Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ay ~) ay 
iw(~ew) uw(~ow) ew ow  (ow-)aw 


For Proto-Nostratic, I set up a series of non-phonemically aspirated obstruents. 
There is some evidence, albeit limited, that two series may be warranted: (A) 
aspirated voiceless obstruents and (B) unaspirated voiceless obstruents — exactly 
what Colarusso has set up for Proto-Pontic. The evidence comes from Afrasian. For 
Proto-Afrasian, a separate phoneme *f must be posited in addition to a voiceless 
bilabial stop *p, and both of these correspond to voiceless bilabial stops in the other 
Nostratic daughter languages. Setting up two series at the Proto-Nostratic level 
would make it easy to account for Proto-Afrasian *f, which would be seen as the 
reflex of an original phonemic voiceless bilabial aspirated stop *p^ distinct from *p. 
In this scenario, we would then have to assume that the aspirated and the 
unaspirated obstruents have merged in the remaining Nostratic daughter languages 
(as well as in Proto-Afrasian except in the bilabial series). 

Now, let us look a little more closely at Proto-Indo-European itself. Colarusso 
sets up a three-way contrast for his “Fortified PIE": (A) voiceless aspirated, (B) 
plain voiced, and (C) glottalized, thus: 


Consonants: p” b - m w 
th d t’ s n f 1 
khy gy ky 
(kh g K) 
khw gw kw 
œ e q x y 


qhw z q'" xw yw 
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h € 
hw ew 
? h 
Dw 
Vowels: 9 ~ a (plus tonal stress) 


Note: According to Colarusso, the laryngeals were lost in stages. The earliest to be 
lost were *?, *h, and *?”. The loss of these laryngeals between preceding 
short vowels and a following obstruent gave rise to “inherently” long vowels. 
The remaining laryngeals underwent various changes and were eventually 
lost altogether prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages. Some laryngeal reflexes persisted in Anatolian. 


Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, in a number of works, also set up a three-way contrast: (A) 
voiceless (aspirated), (B) voiced (aspirated), and (C) glottalized. In their system, the 
feature of aspiration is viewed as phonemically irrelevant, and the phonemes in 
question can be realized either with or without aspiration depending upon the 
paradigmatic alternation of root morphemes. They set up this alternation mainly to 
account for instances of Grassmann’s Law. However, as pointed out by Brian 
Joseph in a paper read before the 1994 Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America, this reconstruction runs into problems in Italic (cf. Joseph—Wallace 
1994; see also Stuart-Smith 2004). Indeed, it will probably turn out that 
Grassmann's Law should not be viewed as pan-Indo-European but, rather, as 
operating strictly in certain dialect groups. Now, most scholars, regardless of 
whether they follow the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European or the 
radical revisions proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, set up a three-way 
contrast for the obstruents — in other words, they do not set up phonemic 
unaspirated voiceless beside phonemic aspirated voiceless obstruents. The main 
exception is Oswald Szemerényi, who argued forcefully that two separate series 
should be set up. The fact is that, in most instances, the traditional voiceless 
aspirates can be explained as secondarily derived. Moreover, the evidence for their 
existence is restricted to two or three branches of Indo-European, and the examples 
found there are usually explained as developments specific to these branches. 
Nonetheless, there have always been a handful of examples that cannot be 
explained as secondarily derived. In light of Colarusso's proposals, the whole 
question may merit re-examination. It may turn out that Szemerényi was right all 
along. Moreover, setting up phonemic aspirated voiceless beside phonemic 
unaspirated voiceless obstruents may eliminate some of the objections that have 
been raised against the reinterpretation of the Proto-Indo-European consonant 
system proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov. 

It seems to me that Colarusso posits a greater number of “laryngeal” phonemes 
for Proto-Indo-European than required either by internal Indo-European evidence 
or by evidence from the other Nostratic daughter languages. Extremely good and 
plentiful cognates containing “laryngeals” can be established between Proto-Indo- 
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European and Proto-Afrasian, and the “laryngeals” are better preserved in the 
Afrasian branch than in any of the other Nostratic daughter languages. For Proto- 
Afrasian, either four or six “laryngeals” are typically posited, though there is not 
unanimity here: (A) *? (glottal stop), (B) *h (voiceless laryngeal fricative), (C) *7i 
(voiceless pharyngeal fricative), (D) *£ (voiced pharyngeal fricative), (E) *x 
(voiceless velar fricative), and (F) *y (voiced velar fricative). There may also have 
been rounded “laryngeals” in Proto-Afrasian. I would set up the same “laryngeals” 
for Pre-Proto-Indo-European. I assume that the voiceless and voiced velar fricatives 
first merged with the voiceless and voiced pharyngeals, respectively, and that these 
became multiply-articulated pharyngeal/laryngeals in later Proto-Indo-European 
(for details, see the Appendix to Chapter 4). This assumption is made to account for 
their vowel-coloring properties. The whole question concerning the “laryngeals” 
remains open, though. The quality and quantity of the cognates that can be 
established between Proto-Indo-European and related languages, especially 
Afrasian, may require that additional “laryngeal” phonemes be set up for Proto- 
Nostratic. Indeed, there is good evidence to support the reconstruction of rounded 
“laryngeals” in Proto-Nostratic as well. 


21.3. RECONSCRUCTED PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 
AND SOUND CORRESPONDENCES 


The phonological system reconstructed for Common Abkhaz by Chirikba (19962: 
58— 59 and 1996b:xi) is as follows (his transcription has been retained; where 
different, the symbols used in this chapter are shown in parentheses): 


Stops Affricates — Spirants Resonants Glides 
Labial: b pp (v) f m Ww 
p"? 
Dental: dtt 3cc ZS nr 
d° te te 
Dental-Alveolar: $6060 zs 
Zo od e? Ad $9 
Alveolar: 36 © z š 
kl če c9 7 §° 
Zz č č” AE 
Palatal: j 
Lateral: 1 
Velar: gk Kk 
g k? k? 
g kk" 
Uvular: qq y (=y) x 
q'q* Tiv) 
q” x° 
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Pharyngeal: hh 
Vowels: ao 


The phonological system reconstructed for Proto-Circassian by Kuipers (1975:4) is 
as follows (his transcription has been retained; where different, the symbols used in 
this chapter are shown in parentheses) (see also Chirikba 1996a:110—111): 


Labials: ph p: b p’ 

Dental Stops: th t: d t 

Dental ch c: 3 e s Z 

Affricates/ 

Sibilants: 

Alveolopalatals: s($ z(2 s 
(s’) 

Alveolopalatals: ch? e z3 

labialized: (é) () G’) 

Palatals: ch č č šh š Zz 

Palatals: chr g7 3 ert gh' gy z 

palatalized: 

Laterals: À l X 

Velars: kh k: g k’ x ê (y) 

Velars: khe k:° ge k’? x° 

labialized: 

Uvulars: qh à X É 

Uvulars: qh? S q’° x? P 

labialized: 

Pharyngeal: h 

Others: hy,w,m,nr 

Vowels: ao 


Note: The Proto-Circassian voiced uvular fricative *& is from an earlier voiced 
uvular stop *c, on the one hand, and from an earlier voiced pharyngeal 
fricative *£, on the other hand. 


The Ubykh phonemic system is discussed at length by Vogt (1963:13—33). Cf. 
Colarusso 1975 for a comprehensive treatment of Northwest Caucasian phonology 
in general. See also Hewitt 2005:94—102. 
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Finally, it may be noted that Chirikba (2016:9—11) reconstructs the early 
Proto-Northwest Caucasian phonological system as follows (his transcription has 
been retained): 


Consonants: b p p 
th t m w 
3 c c Z s n 
š% € UC ZZ š r 
Ł X X L À l 
g kh’ Ê X j 
c q^ q y x 
? ¢ H 
Vowels: i ü u 
e ö ə o 
a 


Note: Cf. Colarusso (1989:28) for a slightly different reconstruction. The biggest 
difference between Colarusso and Chirikba is that Colarusso reconstructs a 
four-way contrast in the system of stops and affricates of (1) voiceless 
aspirated, (2) plain voiceless, (3) voiced, and (4) glottalized (ejectives), thus 
(using the dentals for illustration): *th, *t, *d, *t'. Colarusso also reconstructs 
a smaller set of vowels than Chirikba. 


The Proto-Indo-European phonological system used in this chapter is as follows: 


Obstruents: I ph th kh kwh 

Il ph qh gh gwh 

III (p’) Ü k’ kw 

S 
Laryngeals: 2a) hea)  hh(-9) 
Th (= 9) 

Resonants: m/m n/n 1/1 r/r w/u y 
Vowels: e o a i u 

e 6 a 1 ü 


Note: Series I is voiceless aspirated (= traditional plain voiceless stops: *p, t, k, 
kw); series II is voiced aspirated (= traditional voiced aspirates: *bh, *dh, 
*gh, *gwh); and series III is glottalized (ejectives) (= traditional plain voiced 
stops: *b, *d, *g, *gw). 
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The following sound correspondences can be provisionally established between 
Proto-Indo-European, Common Abkhaz, and Proto-Circassian: 


Proto-Indo-European Common Abkhaz Proto-Circassian 

*ph *p *ph, *p: 

*th *poko RO CE RE xh tr, Roh) Fer RSH) REL HY 
TC 

*kh *k, *k', *q *kh, *k:, *qh, *q: 

*kwh e, *g? * Kho, mes, *gho, *q:? 

*phVs- *psV- *PsV- 

*phVhh- *pxV- 

*p' *p' *p' 

*t HEE? HE? HE? RE?! HE? KO? HE? RE?! 

*k? *k’, ke! *g', *q" *k*, *q' 

*?w *Ko, qne «ko, *q'? 

*bh *b *b 

*bhVs- *bzV-, bZV- *PzV- 

*qh *d, *z, +z, kka iui d *d, *z aki * 

"EM *g, *g', *y («*c), *Y' — *g, *E (< *6), *y 

iun "put cete) MENUE Gt) 

*s *s, *é, *ü *7, x *! *s, *é, *É * Sh, *sh' *ü A *7, 
*Z *! 

*) (= *9,) *Q *Q 

*h (= *24) =a *h 

*hh (= *9,) (< *h) *h, *X, *x' *h, *x, *X 

*8fi (= *Q3) (< *€) *fi (< n < 8) “BS 2) 

*w *w *w 

*y *j *y 

*m *m *m 

*n *n *n 

*n *a *a 

*| *| *L FA 

*r *r *r 

*a, *e, o *a, *9 *a, *o 


*i, *u *9 *9 
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21.4. COLARUSSO’S THEORIES II: 
MORPHOLOGICAL PARALLELS BETWEEN 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN AND PROTO-NORTHWEST CAUCASIAN 


Colarusso (1992a:26—30) presents a series of nominal suffixes that he claims are 
common to Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian — these are: 


Proto-Indo-European Proto-Northwest Caucasian 

l. Athematic *- Athematic stems 

2. Thematic *-e/o- Thematic stems 

3. Adjectives in *-(e)w- Predicative and adverbial *-u, *-(2)w 

4. Adjectives in *-yo- Adjectives in *-ga- 

5. Abstract adjectives in *-iyo- Adjectives in *-ya- 

6. Opposition with other stems: *-yo- Enclitic copula *-g¥a- ‘and’ 

7. Used in oblique cases: *-en- Oblique case, genitive formant *-n- or 
* m- 

8. Secondary NPs: *-no- Derivational suffix *-na- 

9. Participle endings *-eno-, *-ono- “Pro-tense” *-an- (replaces tense in 


concatenated or subordinated 
[^dependent"] forms) 


10. Old kinship suffix *-(t)er- Participle *X-t'-ar 
11. Heteroclitic *-r-/*-n- *-(a)r in absolutive, *-am- or *-an- in 
oblique cases 

12. Comparative *-yes-/*-yos-, Comparative *-y-c^, 
superlative *-is-t(h)o- superlative *-y-C^-(da)da 

13. Agents in *-ter-, *-tel- Instrumental (Abaza) -/a- 

14. Instrumentals in *-tro-, *-tlo-, Instrumental *-/a- (same as no. 13) 
*-dhro-, *-dhlo- 

15. Nominal action suffix *-men- Old affix *-ma 


Though I have reservations about several of the comparisons made by Colarusso, 
for the most part, I find his examples to be reasonably straightforward. What strikes 
me is the nature of the examples more than the form. First, as I tried to show in a 
previous chapter of this book, Early Proto-Indo-European did not have adjectives as 
a separate grammatical category. Rather, they arose at a later date. Moreover, even 
at a fairly late date in its development, Proto-Indo-European may not have 
possessed comparative and superlative degrees. Consequently, the above 
comparisons between Proto-Indo-European and  Proto-Northwest Caucasian 
involving adjectives, including formants indicating comparative and superlative 
degrees, if they are real, point to language contact at a late date rather than genetic 
relationship. Next, the development and proliferation of thematic stems was a late 
development in Proto-Indo-European. Again, if the comparison here with 
Northwest Caucasian is real, it is another indication of language contact. Finally, 
the same may be said about the remaining comparisons as well — nearly all of the 
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Proto-Indo-European examples cited by Colarusso are relatively late formations, 
most of which arose within the Indo-European parent language proper long after it 
had separated from the other Nostratic daughter languages. 

Colarusso (1992a:30—32) then turns his attention to a discussion of several 
other endings, such as participles, abstracts, cases, etc.: 


Proto-Indo-European 


Participles, abstracts, etc. 


1. Active participle *-ent-, *-ont-, *-nt- 


2. Perfect active participle *-we/os-, 
*-we/ot- 


3. Feminines and abstracts in *-d, *-y-à 


(< *-eA, *-y-eA) 
4. Collectives in *-ya 


Case forms 
5. Accusative *-m/*-n 


Genitive/ablative *-(e/o)s 
7. Genitive (thematic) *-o-s(y)o 


e 


8. Ablative (thematic) *-o 


9. Dative *-ey- 
10. Locative *-i 
11. Instrumental *-e, *-6 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian 


Old participle endings: Abaza -n; 
Ubykh -na, -na, plus (Circassian) 
durative -¢- 

Aspect suffix *-w(a)- 


*-xa ‘woman’ 


Collective *-ga 


Oblique: Circassian -m, Ubykh -n 
Old genitive *-s 

*_§-y-a > *-s¥ oblique of pronouns in 
West Circassian 

Ubykh -x"a, Abkhaz-Abaza -xa 
‘place’ 

Directive-dative *-y(-a) 

Old Bzedux dative of pronouns -y 
*-2-q > *-2, *-a-a > *-à, with *-a the 
same as in the thematic ablative 


Here, once again, we are dealing with late formations in Proto-Indo-European. In 
Chapter 18 (818.6), we saw how and when the feminine arose within Proto-Indo- 
European and how the system of case endings was gradually built up. 

Colarusso (1992a:32— 33) next discusses anaphoric, deictic, and relative stems. 
He then moves on to personal pronoun stems. 


Proto-Indo-European 


1. Anaphora: *so-, *to- 
2. Deixis: *-w- > Sanskrit asau 
3. Relative: *yo- 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian 


*$g ‘what’, *tha ‘where’ 

*wa- ‘that (near hearer)’ 
Abkhaz-Abaza y- relative initial verbal 
index 
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4. Nominative first person personal *m- ‘that near me’ 
pronoun *ego, oblique *-(e)m 
5. Second person personal pronoun *fu — *w- (< *t/w-) (f.) ‘you’ 


Most of these comparisons seem just a little contrived. Interestingly, Colarusso 
derives the Proto-Indo-European first person personal pronoun stem *ego from 
Proto-Pontic *?a-k’-, which is the same type of derivation I have proposed: 
traditional Proto-Indo-European *egd < Early Proto-Indo-European *?e-k’- (see 
Chapter 19, §19.8). The origin of this pronoun in Proto-Indo-European is rather 
transparent — it was a compound deictic stem meaning something like *this one 
here’ (cf. Lehmann 2002:188—189; Georgiev 1981:58). 

Colarusso (1992a:33— 35) lists three preverbs (old nouns) common to Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian and also compares Proto-Indo- 
European “final *s” with Proto-Northwest Caucasian old oblique in *-š. Most of 
these are convincing comparisons. Two of the three preverbs have cognates in other 
Nostratic languages. 


Proto-Indo-European Proto-Northwest Caucasian 

l. *pera- ‘before’ (< ‘front’) *pha-r-(a-y-) ‘front-along- (dat.-dir.-)’ 

2. *en- ‘in’ (< ‘interior, inside’) Abaza -n- in n-c’a-ra ‘in-place-inf.’ = 
‘to place inside’ 

3. *et- ‘without, outside’ (< ‘exterior, Abaza -t- ‘from inside out; from below 

outside’) upwards’ (cf. t-ga-ra *out-drag-inf.' = 

‘to drag something out") 

4. Final *s Old oblique in *-s 

5. *r'and' *-ra ‘and’ 

6. *ge ‘because; terminus’ Dative-instrumental *-y-k’ 


Note: For the last form, Colarusso reconstructs Proto-Pontic *k’a ‘because, arising 
from, issuing from’. 


Colarusso (1992a:35—40) finishes his discussion of morphology by comparing 
verbal desinences and suffixes. Some of the parallels presented by Colarusso are 
intriguing and deserve further investigation. Specifically, I would like to see more 
about what Proto-Northwest Caucasian might be able to tell us about the Proto- 
Indo-European athematic ~ thematic conjugational types. 

I am skeptical about the Proto-Indo-European perfects (1992a:37, no. 48) 
discussed by Colarusso, while the Proto-Indo-European primary active present 
athematic ending *-i (1992a:38, no. 50) is usually derived from a deictic particle 
meaning ‘here and now’ (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:4; Watkins 1969:46). 

The explanation given by Colarusso (1992a:39, no. 52) for Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean “s-movable” is not convincing and should be abandoned, and the same goes 
for the derivation of the 1st person singular thematic personal ending *-ó from *-o-s 
through compensatory vowel lengthening upon loss of the *-s (1992a:39, no. 53). 
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Lastly, the following is a list of the verbal desinences and suffixes discussed by 
Colarusso: 


Proto-Indo-European 


l. 


I3. 
14. 
I5: 


Athematic: Sanskrit ád-mi 
‘I am eating’; 

Thematic: Sanskrit 
rod-à-mi ‘I am crying’ 


Intensive reduplication: Sanskrit 
dedis-te ‘he teaches and teaches’ 
Proto-Indo-European themes with 
*-g-, *-0-, *-q-: 

I. *-e- (< *-eg,-) stative sense 


II. *-a- (< *-ea,-) iterative sense 

III. *-o- (< *-ea,-) indicating excess 
Causative-iterative: *-eyo-, *-i-, *-y- 
Sigmatic aorist: *-s- 


*n-infix presents 

Primary active 3rd plurals in *-n-; 
extended by *-ti > *-(e/o)-n-ti 
Middle voice in *-dh- 


Perfects in *-k-, *-g-, *-gh- 


. Optative in *-ye-, *-ya- 
. Primary, active, present, athematic *-; 
. Relic impersonals in *r (cf. Sanskrit 


se-re ‘they are lying down’; Old Irish 


berir ‘he is carried’; Umbrian ier ‘one 


goes’) 

Futures in *-(a)s(y)e-/*-(a)s(y)o- 
Intensives in *-sk(e/o)- 
Augment *e- (marks the past) 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian 


Basic verb athematic: *-/^- ‘to be’; 
*_w-k’- -valence-kill-, Ubykh 
Q-s-k'v-q'á ‘it-I-kill- past’ = ‘I 

killed it’; 

Verbs with stem final -a- showing 
thematic conjugation: West Circassian 
psaa£a ‘word’, t-zara-psada-a-ya *we- 
reciprocal-converse-thematic V-past’ = 
‘we talked’ 

West Circassian -sa-sa- ‘fall-fall’ = ‘to 
Fall (as of leaves)’ 


*-q 'a-V- affix for action of intimate 
concern to the speaker 

*-x- iterative 

*-g "qa ‘excess’ 

Ubykh -aay- ‘again, finally’ 
Circassian -z- stative or accomplished 
past participle with past pt. 

Ubykh -n dynamic present 

Ubykh 3rd plural -na- 


Abaza optative of self-interest 
s-c'a-n-da ‘J-eat-dep.-middle’ = ‘O, if 
I could eat!’ 

*-q'a past 

*-ay- optative, concessive 

*-y- present 

*-ra optional present 


*-$- future 
*_s<o > Proto-Circassian *-sX"2 
* (a) > Proto-Circassian *q (a) 


Colarusso derives the augment from Proto-Pontic *?(a) ‘(in) hand’, which was 
“originally an independent adverb before the verb denoting accomplishment of 
action". 
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Colarusso (1992a:40—42) continues by presenting an alternative explanation 
for certain stem patterns to that offered by Benveniste’s theory of the Proto-Indo- 
European root (cf. Benveniste 1935:147—173). While Colarusso’s views on stem 
patterning accurately describe what is found in Northwest Caucasian, they are a 
poor fit for Proto-Indo-European. 


21.5. LEXICAL EVIDENCE FOR CONTACT BETWEEN 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN AND NORTHWEST CAUCASIAN 


Colarusso completes his study (1992a:42—48) by listing twenty possible cognates 
(“conventional cognates”) between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. 
Over half of these alleged “cognates” are not convincing. Colarusso subsequently 
proposed additional “cognates” (Colarusso 2003), and I have also proposed a 
substantial number of possible lexical comparisons (Bomhard 2019d). Altogether, 
there are enough good comparisons to demonstrate that there must have been 
prolonged and substantial contact between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest 
Caucasian. The following is a complete list of the lexical comparisons between 
Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian that have been gathered to date (this 
list includes several comparisons proposed by Colarusso as well as those listed in 
Chapter 13, §13.2 of this book): 

As indicated above, the Proto-Indo-European forms given in the following 
lexical parallels are reconstructed in accordance with the Glottalic Model of Proto- 
Indo-European consonantism (for specifics on the Glottalic Theory, cf. Bomhard 
2016, Salmons 1993, and especially Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:5—70). 

It should be noted that, while investigating possible lexical parallels between 
Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian, new interpretations regarding a 
number of existing Indo-European etymologies presented themselves. These are 
discussed in detail below. 

The following lexical parallels are arranged by semantic fields, on the model of 
Carl Darling Buck’s A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo- 
European Languages (1949). 


I. Particles 


1. (1) Proto-Indo-European *?en- ‘in, into, among, on’ (*? = *a,): Greek £v, év1, 
évi ‘in, on, among, into, and besides’; Latin in (Old Latin en) ‘in, on, among, 
into, on to, towards, against’; Oscan en ‘in’; Old Irish ini-, en-, in- ‘in, into’; 
Welsh in ‘in’; Breton en ‘in’; Gothic in ‘in, into, among, by’, inn ‘into’; Old 
Icelandic 7 ‘in, within, among’, inn ‘in, into’; Old English in ‘in, on, among, 
into, during’, inn ‘in’; Old Frisian in ‘in’; Old Saxon in ‘in’; Old High German 
in ‘in’; Old Prussian en ‘inside, within’; Old Church Slavic ve(n) ‘in(to)’. (2) 
Proto-Indo-European locative singular ending *-n: Greenberg (2000:150) 
considers various evidence for a locative ending in *-7. The most convincing 
evidence he cites is the Vedic pronominal locatives asmin ‘in that’, tásmin ‘in 
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this’, and kásmin ‘in whom?’. In these examples, the pronoun stem has been 
enlarged by an element -sm(a)-, to which a locative ending -in has been added. 
Since the final -n is missing in the cognate forms in Iranian, Burrow 
(1973:271) considers this to be a secondary formation, unique to Sanskrit. 
However, as Greenberg rightly points out, the Vedic forms can be compared 
with Greek pronominal datives in (v) such as Lesbian uuv, ŭu ‘to us’. 
Benveniste (1935:87— 99) also explores locative forms in -7 in Indo-European 
— he (1935:88) cites the following examples from Sanskrit: jmán, ksaman ‘in 
the earth’, dhan ‘on [this/that] day’, udán ‘in the water’, patan ‘in flight’, asán 
‘in the mouth’, sirsdn ‘in the head’, hemán ‘in winter’, aksán ‘in the eye’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *na locative: South Abkhaz a-na- 
z-aa-ra ‘to be (on something)’. (2) Common Abkhaz locative *na, *-n-. (3) 
Common Abkhaz -na ‘place, country’ in, for example: Abzhywa aps-na 
‘Abkhazia’; Sadz aps-na ‘Abkhazia’; Ahchypsy aps-na ‘Abkhazia’. 


Proto-Indo-European *?ey-t'- ‘then, next’ (*? = *a,) (only in Greek): Greek 
gita (Ionic, Boeotian, Messenian sitev) ‘and so, therefore, accordingly; then, 
next’, ém-e1ta (Ionic, Doric £n-ette(v)) ‘thereupon, thereafter, then; afterwards, 
hereafter’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ajta ‘again’: South Abkhaz ajta 
‘again’; Abaza/Tapanta jata-r-k’°a-x ‘again’. 


Proto-Indo-European *?o-p"h(-i) ‘in front of, before, towards’ (*? = *a,; *h = 
*2,): Latin ob ‘towards; about, before, in front of, over; for, because of, by 
reason of’, op- in optimus ‘best’ (< ‘foremost’); Venetic op (< *opi) ‘because 
of, for’; (?) Oscan up, op (preposition with ablative) ‘at, near, close to’. 


Notes: 

1. The above forms are sometimes derived from Proto-Indo-European 
* Pephi/* Pophi ‘at, by’, but this seems unlikely given the semantics of the 
Latin and Venetic forms, which point instead to ‘in front of, before, 
towards’ as the base meaning of their Proto-Indo-European ancestor (cf. 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:454; Untermann 2000:799— 800). 

2. The position of Venetic is uncertain. Some scholars have stressed the 
features it shares with the Italic languages, while others have stressed the 
features it shares with the Celtic languages. Still others consider Venetic to 
be an independent branch of Indo-European. 

3. Oscan up, op (preposition with ablative) ‘at, near, close to’ may belong 
here or it may be a derivative of Proto-Indo-European *Pephi/*Popfi ‘at, 
by’ (cf. Untermann 2000:800). 

4. Asin Northwest Caucasian, the above Proto-Indo-European form is in all 
likelihood a combination of *?0+p"h-i). The second component, namely, 
*phh(-i), is preserved in the following: (1) Proto-Indo-European (extended 
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form) *pleh-s- [*p^ah-s-] (> *přās-) ‘to puff, to blow; to reek (of), to 
smell (of)’ (Slavic only) (*/ = *a,): Russian paxnut' [naxuyTs] ‘to puff, to 
blow’, paxnut' [naxuytTs] ‘to smell (of), to reek (of)’; Czech páchnouti ‘to 
be fragrant’; Polish pachngqé ‘to smell (of)’; (2) perhaps also: Proto-Indo- 
European (extended form) *p/eh-k’- [*p^ah-k"-] (> *přāk’-) ‘face, surface’ 
(Indo-Iranian only) (*h = *a,): Sanskrit paja-h ‘face, surface’; Khotan 
Saka paysa- ‘surface’. All of these forms can be derived from an 
unattested Proto-Indo-European root *p"eh- [*p'ah-] ‘nose, face’ (> ‘front, 
beginning’, as in Northwest Caucasian [below]). It is on the basis of these 
forms that a second laryngeal (*/) is reconstructed in *2o-p^A(-i) ‘in front 
of, before, towards’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *atpa ‘before, in front’ (*pa ‘nose’) in: (1) Common 
Abkhaz Common Abkhaz *d+pa-x'a ‘at the front, earlier, at the 
beginning’; (2) *a-pó-X'a ‘earlier, previously, before’; (3) Common 
Abkhaz *a+p-qa ‘ahead, before, earlier; at first’; (4) Common Abkhaz 
*pà-n-é'a (< *pa ‘nose’, *-n- locative, *-c’a) ‘nose’ > Abaza/Tapanta 
panc’a ‘nose’; Abkhaz a-panc’a ‘nose’; Ashkharywa a-panc’a ‘nose’. Cf. 
Bomhard 2019:42—43, no. 40. 

B. Ubykh faċ’á ‘nose, tip’. 

C. Circassian: (1) Proto-Circassian *p^a ‘nose, front, beginning’: BZedux pa 
‘nose, front, beginning’; Kabardian pa ‘nose, front, beginning’; (2) Proto- 
Circassian *p^g in *napřa ‘face’: Bzedux nāpřa ‘face’; Kabardian napa 
‘face’. 


Proto-Indo-European *?oth(i)- ‘back, away (from) (*? = *a,): Lithuanian 
(pref.) at- ‘back’; Latvian (pref.) at- ‘back’; Old Prussian (pref.) at-, et- ‘back, 
away’; Old Church Slavic (prep.) ot» ‘from’; Russian (prep. with gen.) ot(o) 
[or(o)] ‘from, out of, for, against' Czech (prep.) od(e) ‘from, away from’. 
Note: The Balto-Slavic forms are usually compared with the following, all 
pointing to Proto-Indo-European *2ef^i, with a wide range of meanings in the 
various daughter languages: Sanskrit ati ‘beyond, over; very, exceedingly’; Old 
Persian atiy- ‘beyond, across’; Avestan aiti ‘over, back’; Greek £t ‘moreover, 
further, still’; Gaulish eti ‘also, further’; Latin et ‘and’; Gothic ip ‘but’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dta- in *dta-k’a ‘to answer, to 
respond’ (*k’a = ‘to catch, to grab, to hold’): South Abkhaz ata-k’-ra ‘to 
answer, to respond’. 


Notes: 

1. Chirikba (1996b:4) does not give a meaning for *áta- — it may have been 
something like ‘back, away (from)’. 

2. Assuming semantic development as in Gothic and-hafjan ‘to answer’ 
(and- ‘along, through, over’; anda- ‘towards, opposite, away from’ + 
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*hafjan ‘to lift? [< Proto-Indo-European *K"ap^- ‘to seize, to grasp, to 
hold’, preserved as such in Gothic *haftjan ‘to hold fast’; cf. Latin capio 
‘to take, to seize’]). 


Proto-Indo-European *?oy-wo- ‘one, a certain one, the same one’ (*? = *a,): 
Sanksrit eva ‘so, just so, exactly so; like; indeed, truly, really; just, exactly, 
very, merely, only, even, at the very moment, immediately, scarcely, still, 
already, etc.’; Avestan aéva- ‘one; (adv.) thus, so’; Old Persian aiva- ‘one’; 
Greek oiog ‘alone, only, single; the only one’; Tocharian B -aiwenta ‘group’ 
(?) (only in compounds). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *aja-wa ‘part of something, example, 
similar, like’ (*aja- reciprocal prefix, *wa ‘similar’): Bzyp aja-wa ‘part of 
something, example, similar, like’; Abzhywa aj-wa ‘part of something, 
example, similar, like’. Note also: Common Abkhaz *aj-psa ‘like, as, similar’ 
(*aj- ‘together’, *psa ‘to look’): South Abkhaz ajps ‘like, as, similar’; 
Ashkharywa ajpš-nə ‘like, as, similar’. 


Proto-Indo-European *{fid- (prefix) ‘near, near to, close to, towards’ (*{f = 
*9,): Sanskrit a- (prefix) ‘near, near to, towards, from all sides, all around’, à 
(separable adverb) ‘near, near to, towards; thereto, further, also, and’, à 
(separable preposition with accusative or ablative) ‘near to, up to, to, as far as’; 
(with ablative) ‘away from, from; out of, of, from among’; (with locative) ‘in, 
at’; Greek (prefix) 0- ‘close by, near, with’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *fa- (< *ffia- < *f£a-) ‘hither, near to’ 
in, for example, *fa-s-k’'a ‘recently, nearby’: Bzyp aa-sk’'a ‘recently, in the 
nearby’, áa-sk"a-ra ‘to move closer (hither)’; Abzhywa aa-sk "à ‘recently, in 
the nearby’, da-sk’'a-ra ‘to move closer (hither)’. 


Note: According to Chirikba (1999:157): “... for Proto-Circassian I 
reconstruct the voiced pharyngeals *¢, *f". In my view, in Common 
Circassian and in Ubykh they merged with the uvular *y, *y” [note: 
Kuipers writes *g, *&^, while in Common Abkhaz they changed into 
*fh, *A (i.e. the weakened variants of *£, *£")." A similar development 
for * ffi (= *a,) can be posited for Post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Bomhard 2018.1:72): *ffi > *A > *h > * initially before vowels 
(except in Pre-Proto-Armenian, where *fA [and *AA (= *2,)] appears as 
h initially before vowels, as illustrated by the following example: 
Proto-Indo-European * ffiowi-s ‘sheep’ > Armenian hov-iw ‘shepherd’, 
but Sanskrit dvi-h ‘sheep’; Greek dic, oig ‘sheep’; Latin ovis ‘sheep’; 
etc.) — *{f, however, is preserved initially before vowels in the 
Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages: Hittite (nom. sg. or pl. ?) 
ha-a-u-e-es ‘sheep’; Hieroglyphic Luwian hawis ‘sheep’; Luwian 
(nom. sg.) ha-a-u-i-is ‘sheep’; Lycian yava- ‘sheep’. 
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10. 


Proto-Indo-European *b^é/*b^ó emphatic particle: Gothic ba (encl. ptc.) ‘if, 
even though’; Avestan bà ‘truly’; Greek on ‘as, like as’; Lithuanian bà ‘yes, 
certainly’; Old Church Slavic bo ‘for’; Russian (dial.) bo [60] ‘if, for, because’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *ba interrogative particle: South Abkhaz ba 
interrogative particle used in echo-questions, as in d-ad-j-t’ ‘he came’ ~ d- 
aá-j-t' ba? ‘did he?’ // ‘are you saying that he has come?’; it also occurs, 
for example, in j-abá ‘where?’ (« j(a) ‘it? + *a deixis of place + *ba 
interrogative element) and j-an-bá ‘when?’ (< *an ‘when’ + *ba 
interrogative element). 

B. Ubykh -ba verb suffix indicating uncertainty. 


Proto-Indo-European *g^i- enclitic particle of unknown meaning: Sanskrit hi 
enclitic particle: ‘for, because, on account of; assuredly, certainly; indeed’; 
Greek -yı in: où-yí, -yı ‘not’, vaí-y1 ‘yea, verily; aye, yes’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *-g'ə ‘and, even, too’: Abkhaz -g’a ‘and, even, too’, as 
in waj-g'a ‘he/she too’. 

B. Ubykh -g’a enclitic particle. 


Proto-Indo-European *Hefih- (^ *à-) ‘to, towards, up to, in the direction of 
(Indo-Iranian only) (*Ah = *a,): Sanskrit à: as a prefix to verbs, à- indicates 
movement to or towards; as a separable adverb, à indicates ‘near, near to, 
towards; thereto, further, also, and; especially, even’; as a separable preposition 
with accusative or ablative, à indicates ‘near to, up to, to, as far as’; Old 


Persian à ‘to’; Avestan à ‘hither, towards’; Khotan Saka (preverb) a- 
‘towards’. For more information, cf. Mayrhofer 1986—2001.1:157—158. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ax'2 (postposition) ‘to, in the 
direction of: South Abkhaz ax' (postposition) ‘to, in the direction of’; 
Abaza/Tapanta ax'2-la (postposition) ‘to, in the direction of’. 


Proto-Indo-European *hen- [*han-](/*hn-) in *hen-thero- [*han-t^ero-], *hen- 
yo- [*han-yo-] ‘other’ (*h = *a,): Sanskrit ántara-h ‘different, other, another’, 
anyá-h ‘other, different’; Avestan anyo ‘other’; Khotan Saka ana- ‘other’; 
Gothic anpar ‘other, second’; Old English oper ‘other, second; one of two’; 
Old Frisian other ‘second one (of two)’; Old High German andar ‘other, 
different, second’ (New High German ander); Lithuanian añtras ‘other, 
second’; Old Prussian antars ‘second, other’. 


Notes: 
1. Some scholars consider these forms to be derived from Proto-Indo- 
European *2eno-/*?ono, *no- demonstrative pronoun: ‘this, that’ (see 


11. 


12. 
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above), while others consider them to be derived from a separate stem. 
Here, the second alternative is favored. 

2. The bare stem may be preserved in Greek in the conditional particle áv ‘if, 
whether’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *a- in: (1) Common Abkhaz *a-cá ‘other’: South 
Abkhaz aca ‘other’; Abaza/ Tapanta acd ‘other’; Ashkharywa aca ‘other’; 
Bzyp (indef. sg.) acá-k' ‘other’; (2) Common Abkhaz *a-g'-j(ə) ‘another, 
the other’ (*a, *ja deictics, *g’a ‘and’): South Abkhaz ag'3j ‘another, the 
other’; Abaza/Tapanta ag'3j ‘another, the other’; (3) Common Abkhaz *d- 
aca ‘other, another’: South Abkhaz daca ‘other, another’; Ashkharywa 
daca ‘other, another’; Abaza/Tapanta daca ‘other, another’. 

B. (?) Proto-Circassian *ha ‘that’: BZedux a-r ‘that’; Kabardian ha-r ‘that’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


Proto-Indo-European *hew- [*haw-] ‘and, but, also’ (*h = *a,): Gothic auk 
‘but, also’; Old English éac ‘and, also’; Latin aut ‘either...or’, au-tem ‘but, on 
the other hand, indeed’; Oscan aut ‘but, or’; Greek aù ‘again, on the contrary’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *hawa ‘but’: Kabardian hawa ‘but’. 


Proto-Indo-European *-k’e particle of unknown meaning: Greek ye (Doric ya) 
enclitic particle, serving to call attention to the word or words which it follows, 
by limiting or strengthening the sense — added to the 1st sg. personal pronoun: 
éyoye (Laconian £yoyo), Éuovyg, also added to demonstrative pronouns: «eivóg 
ye, TODTO ye, etc. and (rarely) to interrogative pronouns: tiva ye; Gothic -k 
added to the Ist and 2nd sg. personal pronouns: (acc. sg.) mi-k (< *me-k'e) 
‘me’, (acc. sg.) pu-k (< *thu-k'e) ‘you’; Tocharian B -k(d) strengthening 
particle, B -ke intensifying particle; Hittite -k added to the Ist and 2nd sg. 
personal pronouns: (acc. sg.) am-mu-uk ‘me’, (acc. sg.) tu-uk ‘you’. Note: 
Adams (2013:166) prefers derivation of Tocharian B -k(ä) from Proto-Indo- 
European *-g/,, though he notes that the etymology is uncertain and lists 
other possibilities, including the one suggested here. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *-q'a directional postposition 'to/in the place' in, for 
example, *a-q'a: South Abkhaz dq’a-ra ‘this much, about (of size, 
quantity)’, z-aq'á ‘how much (relative and interrogative)’; Ashkharywa 
áq 'a-ra ‘this much, about (of size, quantity)’; Abaza/Tapanta d?a-ra ‘this 
much, about (of size, quantity)’, z-2a-rá(-ha) ‘how much (relative and 
interrogative)’, locative prefix q’a- in q’a-c’°ax-ra ‘to hide’. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


B. Common Circassian *q’a- local preverb and *q’a local element, found in 
*12-q'a ‘trace’, *q’a-g°a ‘courtyard’, *g’a-q’a ‘emplacement, place where 
something is placed’. 

C. Ubykh *q’a ‘place’, found in *q’a:la ‘place’ (only used in compounds, 
such as blaq’a:la ‘in seven places’), A4a-q 'a ‘trace’ (cf. Common Circassian 
*42-q'a ‘trace’), q'a-3 ‘to approach a place’ (-3 ‘to reach’). 


Note: For a detailed discussion of the Northwest Caucasian forms cited above, 
cf. Chirikba 1996a:218. 


An alternative comparison may be with the following Northwest Caucasian 
forms: 


A. Common Abkhaz *-q "a in *-¢’*-q’'a affirmative suffix: ‘precise, accurate’. 
B. Common Circassian *-q’a affirmative suffix in *s’-q’a ‘to know’: Sapsegh 


ES 


S’q’a ‘to know’. 


Note: Chirikba (1996a:219—220) reconstructs Common Northwest Caucasian 
*-q’'a affirmative suffix. 


Proto-Indo-European *mé negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Sanskrit má 
prohibitive particle: ‘not, that not’; Armenian mi prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’; 
Greek uń ‘not’; Tocharian A/B ma ‘not, no’ (simple negation and prohibition); 
Albanian mos (< *mé+k'e) prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *ma- negative prefix: Bzedux ma- negative prefix; 
Kabardian ma- negative prefix. 

B. Common Abkhaz *m(a)- ~ *m(a)- negative prefix, in, for example, 
(reduplicated) *ma(-wa)-ma-wa ‘no’ (< *ma negation + *-wa adverbial 
suffix): South Abkhaz mamaw, mawmaw ‘no’; Abaza/Tapanta mamáw, 
mmaw ‘no’. 


C. Ubykh -m(a)- negative affix. 


Proto-Indo-European *mo- encltic particle: ‘and, but’ (only in Anatolian): 
Hittite -ma enclitic clause conjunctive particle: ‘and, but’; Palaic -ma enclitic 
particle: ‘but’; Lycian -me sentence particle. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ma ‘and, but; either...or’: Abaza/ 
Tapanta ma ‘but’; South Abkhaz ma ‘or, or else’, ma ... ma ‘(n)either ... 
(n)or’. 


Proto-Indo-European (sentence particle) *ne-/*no- ‘well, so; than, as’: Sanskrit 
na ‘like, as’; Greek (enclitic particle) -ve; Armenian na ‘then’; Latin nam 
‘certainly, for, well’, (enclitic particle) -ne ‘then?; whether’; Lithuanian nè, 


16. 


17. 
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négi, négu ‘than’; Latvian ne ‘than’; Old Church Slavic *ne in neze ‘than’; 
Czech nez ‘than’. Note also: Tocharian A (a particle which characterizes 
certain indefinite and relative pronouns) -ne, B ([intensifying] particle) nai 
‘indeed, then, surely’; Lithuanian néi ‘as’; Greek (affirmative particle) vai 
‘really, yes, truly’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *na- ‘thither’ in: (1) South Abkhaz 
nas (< *nd-sa: *na- ‘thither’, *sa ‘to go’) ‘then, afterwards’ (see below); (2) 
Bzyp naq' (< *ná-q'a) ‘thither’, nax'a (< *n-atx'a: *na- ‘thither’, *a+x'a 
directional postposition) ‘there’; (3) Common Abkhaz *a-ná ‘there’: South 
Abkhaz ana ‘there’; Abaza/ Tapanta and-?a ‘there’; (4) Ashkharywa anas 
‘yes’ (with the interrogative connotation ‘well, then’). 


Proto-Indo-European *ne/o-+*se/o- ‘then, for, because’: Hittite na-as-su, 
na-as-su-ma, na-as-ma ‘either, or’; Latin nisi ‘if not, unless; except that, save, 
only; but, than; except, because’; Lithuanian nés, nés, nésá ‘then, namely; for, 
because’. 


Note: This etymology was proposed by Mann (1984—1987:839), who 
reconstructs Proto-Indo-European *nes-. However, in each case (Latin, 
Lithuanian, and Hittite), we are clearly dealing with a compound form 
(as in Common Abkhaz *nd-sa cited below). For more information on 
Hittite na-as-su, cf. Puhvel 1984— .7:62—64; Kloekhorst 2008:596— 
597 (Hittitte na-as-su < *no-sue), and, for Latin nisi, cf. Walde 1927— 
1932.11:170; Ernout—Meillet 1979:441—442 (Latin nisi < *né si); 
Sihler 1995:79 (Old Latin ne sei *unless"). According to Endzelin (cited 
by Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:496), Lithuanian nés, nés, nésd is from *ne 
est ‘is it not so?’, as in French n'est-ce pas? See also Smoczynski 
2007.1:422—423. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *nd-sa ‘then, afterwards’ (*na 
‘thither’, *sa ‘to go’): South Abkhaz nas ‘then, afterwards’; Ashkharywa nas, 
(Kuv) anas ‘yes’ (with the interrogative connotation ‘well, then’). 


Proto-Indo-European *per-/*phor-/*phr- base of prepositions and preverbs 
with a wide range of meanings such as ‘in front of, forward, before, first, chief, 
forth, foremost, beyond, etc.’: Sanskrit párah ‘far, distant’, purah ‘in front, 
forward, before’, purati ‘to precede, to go before’, pra ‘before, in front’, prati 
‘towards, near to, against’, prataram ‘further’, prathamá-h ‘foremost, first’; 
Greek mépav, népnv ‘across, beyond, on the other side’, mapa, napat ‘beside’, 
mapos ‘before’, npó ‘before’, npótepog ‘before, in front of, forward’, mp@toc 
‘first, foremost’, npópog ‘chief, foremost, first’, npóka ‘forthwith’, mpdc, npotí 
‘from’; Latin per ‘through, along, over’, prae ‘before, in front’, prior ‘former, 
first’, primus ‘first, foremost’, pro ‘before, in front of; Gothic faur ‘for, 
before’, frauja ‘master, lord’, fairra ‘far’, faura ‘before, for, on account of, 
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from’, fram ‘from, by, since, on account of, framis ‘further, onward’, frumists 
‘first, foremost, best, chief’, fruma ‘the former, prior, first’, frums ‘beginning’; 
Old Icelandic for- ‘before’, fjarri ‘far off, fram ‘forward’, fyrr ‘before, 
sooner’, fyrstr ‘first’; Old English feorr ‘far’, feorran ‘from afar’, for, fore 
‘before’, forma ‘first’, fram ‘from’, frum ‘first’, fyrst, fvrest ‘first’, fyrmest 
‘first’; Old Frisian for ‘before’, fara, fore ‘before’, ferest ‘first’, forma ‘first’, 
vorsta, fersta ‘prince’; Old Saxon for, fur ‘before’, for(a), far ‘before’, forma 
‘first’, furi ‘before’, furist ‘first, foremost’, furisto ‘prince’; Old High German 
furi ‘before, for’, fora ‘before’, furist ‘first’, fir(i)- ‘opposite’; Lithuanian pró 
‘through, past, by’, prié ‘at, near, by’, priés ‘against’; Hittite pa-ra-a ‘forth’, 
pi-ra-an ‘before, forth’; Luwian pár-ra-an ‘before, in front’, pa-ri-ya-an 
“beyond; exceedingly, especially’; Lycian przze/i- ‘front, foremost’, pri ‘forth; 
in front’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *pa-ra ‘through’: South Abkhaz 
a-par-h°a, a-para-h^a ‘apron’ (< a-póára-h^a-ra ‘to tie up through’); Abaza/ 
Tapanta pra-psd ‘curtain; apron’ (< *para-psa ‘to throw through’). 


Proto-Indo-European *p^os- ‘behind, after; afterwards, subsequently, at a later 
time’: Latin post (adv.) ‘behind, in the rear; after, afterwards, subsequently; 
shortly afterwards; (prep.) behind, after’; Sanskrit (adv.) pascd ‘being behind, 
posterior, later; afterwards; behind, at the back, after; at a later time, 
subsequently, at last’; Greek (dial.) nóg ‘at, to’; Lithuanian pas ‘near, at, by, to, 
with’; Old Church Slavic pozdě ‘late’; Russian pózdij [nos;uii] ‘late, tardy’; 
Tocharian B pdst (unstressed, and later, byform of pest) ‘away, back’, postdm 
‘finally, afterwards; later’, postanu ‘later, latter; last’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *p/asa ‘early, long ago’: BZedux p^asa ‘early, long ago’; 
Kabardian pasa ‘early, long ago’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *pdsa: South Abkhaz a-pdsa ‘early, earlier’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta pasa ‘early, earlier’. 


Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som- ‘together, together with; one’ (originally ‘to 
gather together’): Sanskrit sa (« *sm-) ‘with, together with, along with’, sam 
‘with, together with, along with, together, altogether’, sa-trá ‘together, together 
with’, sámana-h ‘meeting, assembly, amorous union, embrace’, samübhá-h 
‘heap, collection’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *sama ‘heap’: Bzedux sama ‘heap’; 
Kabardian sama ‘heap’. 


Proto-Indo-European ablative singular ending *-/^os, which has survived in 
relic forms in Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, and perhaps Armenian (cf. Sihler 1995: 
246—247). Sihler gives the following examples: Sanskrit -tas in agra-tás ‘in 
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front’ (dgra- ‘point, beginning’); Latin -tus in in-tus ‘within’, fundi-tus ‘from 
the ground’; Greek -tog in év-t6c ‘within’, éx-tdc ‘outside’. Another example 
is Sanskrit mukhatás ‘from the mouth’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ta ‘from inside out; from below, 
upwards’: Abaza/Tapanta t- in, for example, t-ga-ra ‘to drag something out’ 
(cf. ga-ra ‘to carry, to bring, to take’). 


Proto-Indo-European *t’oħh- (> *t'o-) (adv.) ‘also, too, in addition to’ (*hh = 
*9,): Old English 1o (prep.) ‘to, into, too’; (adv.) ‘besides, also, too; thereto, 
towards, in the direction of; in addition to, to such an extent; moreover, 
however’; Old Frisian to (prep./adv.) ‘to, until, for, against; in, at, on, 
according to’; (adv.) ‘too’; Old High German zuo, zua, zó (prep.) ‘to, towards, 
up to, unto; at, on, in’; (adv.) ‘too, too much’ (New High German zu); Latin do- 
in donec (< *do-ne-que) ‘as long as, while; until, up to the time at which’; 
Lithuanian da, do (prep./prefix) ‘yet, still’; Old Church Slavic do (prep. gen.) 
‘up to, until’; Russian do [x0] (prep. gen.) ‘to, so far, as far as, till, until’; 
Czech do (prep.) ‘into, up to’; Serbo-Croatian (prep.) do ‘to, until’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *c’a-ħá ‘more than’: Ashkharywa 
c’aha ‘more than’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *c’ = Proto-Indo-European *f'. 
II. Pronoun Stems, Deictic Stems 


Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *7?e-/*?o0-, *Pey-/*Poy-/*Pi- (< *?e- 
/*?Po-+-y/i-) ‘this, that’ (*? = *a,): Hittite enclitic demonstrative particle (nom. 
Sg.) -as, (acc. sg.) -an, (n. sg.) -at ‘he, she, it’; (dat. sg.) e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘to or 
for him, her, it’; Sanskrit aydm ‘this’ (gen. sg. m./n. a-syd, d-sya; f. a-syah), 
idam ‘this’, (f.) iyám ‘she, this’, á-tah ‘from this, hence’ (« *e-to-s), (n.) e-tát 
‘this, this here’, ihá ‘here’, e-sá (f. e-sa) ‘this’; Old Persian a- ‘this’, aita- 
‘this’, ima- ‘this’, iyam this’, ida ‘here’; Avestan a- ‘this’, aétat ‘this’, ima- 
‘this’, ida ‘here’; Latin is, ea, id ‘he, she, it; this or that person or thing’; Oscan 
eiso- ‘this’; Old Irish é ‘he, they’, ed ‘it’; Gothic anaphoric pronoun is ‘he’, ita 
‘it’; Old Icelandic relative particle es (later er) ‘who, which, what’; Old Saxon 
et, it ‘it’; Old High German er, ir ‘he’, ez, iz ‘it’; Lithuanian jis (< *is) ‘he’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *a demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’ (only in compounds) 
(this is but a sampling): (1) Common Abkhaz *a-bá ‘this’; (2) Common 
Abkhaz *a-ba-ta ‘these’; (3) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-ná ‘there’; (4) 
Common Abkhaz *a-ba-rd ‘here’; (5) Common Abkhaz *a-bá-ra-t(2) 
‘these’; (6) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-ra-ja ‘this’; (7) Common Abkhaz 
*q-ta ‘these’; (8) Common Abkhaz *a-da-na ‘something, this, that’; (9) 
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Common Abkhaz *d-ha ‘here (it is)’; (10) Common Abkhaz *a-ma-nd 
‘there’; (11) Common Abkhaz *a-ma-na-ja ‘that’; (12) Common Abkhaz 
*a-nd ‘there’; (13) Common Abkhaz *a-ra ‘here’; (14) Common Abkhaz 
*q-wa ‘that’; etc. 

B. Ubykh a- definite article: ‘the’, also pronominal prefix of the 3rd person 
singular and plural. 


Proto-Indo-European demonstrative pronoun *2ob^o- (< *?o-+-b'o-) ‘this, that’ 
(*? = *a,) (Anatolian only): Hittite (nom. sg.) a-pa-(a-)as ‘that one; he, she, it’, 
a-pi-ya ‘then, there’; Palaic (acc. sg.) (-)ap-a-an ‘that one’; Luwian (nom. sg.) 
a-pa-a-as ‘this (one); he, she, it; they’; Hieroglyphic Luwian (nom. sg.) á-pa- 
sa ‘that (one)’; Lycian (nom. sg.) ebe ‘this (one)’; Lydian (nom sg.) bis ‘he’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *a-bá- (< *at+ba) ‘this’ (only in 
compounds); (2) Common Abkhaz *a-bd-ta ‘these’; (3) Common Abkhaz 
*a-bá-n-ta, *a-ba-ná-ta ‘those’; (4) Common Abkhaz *a-bd-sa ‘thus’; (5) 
Common Abkhaz *a-bá-n(a), *a-ba-ná ‘there’; (6) Common Abkhaz *a-ba- 
ná-ja ‘this’; (7) Common Abkhaz *a-bd-ra-t(a), *a-ba-rá-t(2) ‘these’; (8) 
Common Abkhaz *a-bá-r(a), *a-ba-rá ‘here’; (9) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-rá- 
ha, *a-ba-ha-r(a) ‘here’; (10) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-rd-sa ‘thus, this way’; 
(11) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-ra-ja ‘this’; (12) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-wa-sa 
‘thus’; (13) Common Abkhaz *a-ba-wa-ja ‘this’; (14) Common Abkhaz *a-ba- 
wá-t(2) ‘these’. 


Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *?eno-/*?ono (< *?e-+-no-/*?o-+ 
-no-) *ne-/*no- ‘this, that’? (*? = *a,): Sanskrit (instr. sg.) (m./n.) anéna, (f.) 
anaya ‘this, that’; Avestan ana- demonstrative pronoun; Latin (conj.) enim 
‘for; truly, certainly; but then’; Old Icelandic enn, en, et ‘the’, inn, in, it ‘the’, 
hinn, hin, hit (< *kte-+*?eno-) ‘the’ (also demonstrative pronoun ‘that; the 
former, farther, the other’); Armenian na ‘that; he, she, it; him, her’, -n definite 
article; Lithuanian ands ‘that’; Old Church Slavic on» ‘he, she, it’; Hittite 
(nom. sg.) an-ni-is ‘that’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Abkhaz: (1) Common Abkhaz *a-nd ‘there’; (2) Common Abkhaz *a-na- 
y(a) ‘that’; (3) Common Abkhaz d-na-ta, a-nd-ta ‘those, they’; (4) 
Common Abkhaz d-na-sa, a-nd-sa ‘thus, that way’; (5) Common Abkhaz 
*an-ha ‘there, thither’; (6) Common Abkhaz *a-ma-na-ja ‘that’ (*a-ma-ná 
plus deictic *ja); (7) Common Abkhaz a-da-na ‘something, this, that’ 
(combination of deictics *a, *da, *na); (8) Common Abkhaz *a-md-na-t(a) 
‘those’ (*a-ma-ná plus plural *-ta); (9) Common Abkhaz *a-ma-ná ‘there’ 
(combination of deictics *a, *ma, *na). 

B. Ubykh ana- pronominal stem found in several isolated forms, such as anán 
‘there’. Also, na:- pronominal prefix of the 3rd person plural: ‘they’. 
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Proto-Indo-European *?yo- relative pronoun stem (*? = *a,): Greek 6c, ij, 6 
‘which’; Phrygian toc ‘which; this’; Sanskrit ya-h ‘which’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *ja- demonstrative and relative/interrogative stem in: (1) 
Common Abkhaz *ja(-rá) ‘he (male/human); it (non-human); this, the very 
same’: Abaza/Tapanta ja-ra ‘he; it; this, the very same’; South Abkhaz ja- 
ra ‘he (male/human); it (non-human); this, the very same’; Ashkharywa 
ja-rá ‘he; it; this, the very same’. (2) Common Abkhaz *ja-wá(-ja) *why?": 
Bzyp jawá(j) *why?'; Abaza/Tapanta jawd ‘why?’. (3) Common Abkhaz 
*j-an-b-ak’°a ‘when?’: Bzyp j-an-ba-k'? *when?'; Abaza/Tapanta j-an-b- 
ák '^2-w *when?'. 

B. Ubykh -y enclitic particle in interrogative sentences (cf. $-y? ‘who?’, 
wana sá:k'a-y? ‘what is this?’, etc.). Also ya-, ya:- verbal prefix of the 3rd 
person, yə- proximate pronoun prefix, yand proximate pronoun. 


Proto-Indo-European *d/e- deictic particle — only preserved as a deictic suffix 
in the daughter languages (identical to the following entry): Sanskrit -dha- in 
ádha, ádhà (< *Pe-dhe-) ‘now; then, therefore; moreover, so much the more; 
and, partly’; Gatha Avestan ada ‘then, so’; Old Persian ada- ‘then’; Greek 
-Qe(v) in, for example, npóo-0ev (poetic npóo-02) (Doric and Aeolic npóo-0o) 
‘before, in front’, óri6-0ev (also ózo-0£) (poetic önı-ev) ‘behind, at the back’ 
(for more information, cf. Lejeune 1939). 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian (reduplicated) *d(a)da ‘very, just, exactly’: BZedux dada 
‘very, just, exactly’; Kabardian dada ‘very, just, exactly’. 

B. Ubykh dá ‘now’. 


Proto-Indo-European *d/e- deictic particle — only preserved as a deictic suffix 
in the daughter languages (identical to the preceding entry): Sanskrit ihá (< *?i- 
dhe-) ‘here’, kúha ‘where?’ (< *k”"u-dhe); Pali idha ‘here’; Avestan ida ‘here’; 
Old Persian idä ‘here’; Greek iða- in, for example, i8a-yevrig (Epigraphic iða- 
yevys) ‘born from a lawful marriage; aboriginal, indigenous’ (that is, ‘born 
here’), -00/-0zv in ğv-Əa ‘there, then; where, when’, £v-0zv ‘thence, thereupon, 
thereafter; whence’; (?) Latin ibi (< *2i-dhey) ‘there’, ubi (< *Kk"hu-ghey) 
‘where’; Old Church Slavic (adv.) kode (< *kwhu-dhe) ‘where’. Note: The Latin 
forms could also be from *?i-b’ey and *K""uy-b^ey, respectively. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *da(-rd) ‘they’: South Abkhaz da(-rá) 
‘they’; Ashkharywa da(-rá) ‘they’; Abaza/Tapanta da(-rá) ‘they’; Sadz da-rd // 
da-r ‘they’. Note: According to Hewitt (2005:104, 83.3), “Only Abkh-Aba has 
a full set of personal pronouns, for the sister-languages employ one of their 
demonstratives (usually 3rd person deictic) in the 3rd person." 
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Proto-Indo-European *mo- demonstrative stem (only attested in relic forms in 
Brittonic Celtic): Welsh yma (poetical yman) ‘here’; Breton ama, aman, -ma, 
-man ‘here’, (Vannetais) ama, amann, amenn ‘here’; Cornish yma, omma, -ma, 
-man ‘here’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *ma ‘this’: Kabardian ma ‘this’; 
Bzedux ma ‘this’. 


Proto-Indo-European *so- demonstrative pronoun stem: ‘this, that’: Avestan 
ha- demonstrative pronoun stem; Sanskrit sd-h, (f.) sa (also si) demonstrative 
pronoun; Greek ò, (f.) ñ demonstrative pronoun and definite article; Old Latin 
(m. singular) sum ‘him’, (f. singular) sam ‘her’, (m. plural) sds, (f. plural) sas 
‘them’; Gothic sa, (f.) so (also si) ‘this, that; he, she’; Old Icelandic sa, su 
‘that’; Old English sé ‘that one, he’, (f.) séo ‘she’; Dutch zij ‘she’; Old High 
German (f.) si, siu ‘she’ (New High German sie); Hittite a connective particle, 
-še 3rd person singular enclitic pronoun ; Tocharian A (m.) sa-, (£.) sa-, B (m.) 
se(-), (f.) sa(-) demonstrative pronoun. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Abkhaz: Adyghe sad(a) interrogative pronoun: ‘what?’. 

B. Ubykh sd interrogative pronoun: ‘what?’, sá:k'a interrogative pronoun: 
*what?'. 

C. Circassian: Kabardian sat interrogative pronoun: ‘what?’; Bzedux sa-d 
interrogative pronoun stem: ‘what?’. Note: The origin of initial s- in 
Bzedux s2-d is unknown. 


Proto-Indo-European *we-/*wó- ‘you’ (dual and pl.): Sanskrit vas ‘you’ (acc. 
pl.), vam (acc.-dat.-gen. dual); Avestan và ‘you’ (nom. dual), vaem (nom. pl.), 
vd (encl acc. pl); Latin vos ‘you’ (nom.-acc. pl), vestrum (gen. pl.); Old 
Church Slavic vy ‘you’ (nom. pl.), vas (acc.-gen.-loc. pl.). 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *wa ‘you’ (sg.): BZedux wa ‘you’ (sg.); Kabardian wa 
*you' (sg.). 

B. Common Abkhaz *wa(-rá): South Abkhaz wa-rá ‘you’ (male/human, non- 
human); Ashkharywa wa-rd ‘you’ (male/human, non-human); Abaza/ 
Tapanta wa-rd ‘you’ (male/human, non-human). 


Proto-Indo-European *wo- in *?e-+-wo-/*?o-+-wo- demonstrative pronoun: 
‘that’ (*2 = *a,): Sanskrit (gen. dual) avoh ‘that’; Avestan ava- ‘that, yonder’; 
Old Persian ava- ‘that’; Old Church Slavic ove ‘someone, someone else, other’ 
(ov»...ovb ‘the one...the other’); Old Czech ov ‘that’; Polish ów ‘that’; Serbo- 
Croatian ovaqj ‘that’; Bulgarian óvi ‘that’. 
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Notes: 

1. Derksen (2008:384) reconstructs Proto-Indo-European */zeu-o-, with 
initial */2-. However, I prefer to see the first component as the same found 
in (1) the Proto-Indo-European demonstrative pronoun *?e-/*?o-, *Pey- 
/*Poy-/*?i- ‘this, that’, (2) the Proto-Indo-European demonstrative pronoun 
*Peno-/* Pono (< *?e-+-no-/*?o-+-no-) ‘this, that’, and (3) the Proto-Indo- 
European demonstrative pronoun *20ob^o- (< *?o-+-b'o-) ‘this, that’. 

2. The Proto-Indo-European deictic stem *we-/*wo- may be preserved as a 
relic form in Tocharian B wa ‘therefore, nevertheless’ (unstressed). The 
underlying Tocharian B form is /wa/, with long vowel (cf. Adams 
2013:624). For the semantics, note Common Abkhaz *wa-sa ‘thus, this 
way’ (no. 3 below) and *a-wd-sa ‘thus, this way’ (no. 4 below). 

3. Proto-Indo-European *?e-+-wo-/*?0-+-wo- ‘that? and Common Abkhaz 
*a-wa ‘that’ (no. 2 below) are formed in exactly the same way. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Common Abkhaz *wa ‘there’: South Abkhaz wa ‘there’; Ashkharywa 
wa ‘there’. (2) Common Abkhaz *a-wa ‘that’ (deictics *a, *wa): 
Abaza/Tapanta awa ‘that’. (3) Common Abkhaz *wa-sa ‘thus, this way’ 
(deictic *wa, instrumental suffix *-sa): Bzyp was ‘thus, this way’; 
Abzhywa was ‘thus, this way’; Ashkharywa wasa // was // was // wasa 
‘thus, this way’. (4) Common Abkhaz *a-wá-sa ‘thus, this way’: 
Ashkharywa awas // awas(a) ‘thus, this way’; Abaza/Tapanta awás(a) 
‘thus, this way’; (5) Common Abkhaz *wa-q’a ‘thither, there’ (*wa ‘this’, 
*-g’a directional postposition): South Abkhaz wdq’a ‘thither, there’; 
Ashkharywa wáq'a ‘thither, there’. (6) Common Abkhaz *a-wá-q'a 
‘there’: Ashkharywa awaq’a ‘there’; Abaza/Tapanta awá?a ‘there’. (7) 
Common Abkhaz *wa-ba-ra (*wa, *ba, *ra): South Abkhaz wabra ‘here’. 
(8) Common Abkhaz *wa-fa ‘there’ (*wa, *ha): South Abkhaz waa 
‘there’; Ashkharywa wad ‘there’. 

B. Ubykh wa- distant pronoun (always compounded with the following 
noun): ‘that yonder’, wanda (*wa, *na) independent distant pronoun: ‘that 
younder’. 


III. Family Relationship, Kinship Terms 


Proto-Indo-European *2ab^- ‘father, forefather, man’ (*? = *a,): Gothic aba 
‘man, husband’; Old Icelandic afi ‘grand-father, man’; Faroese abbi ‘grand- 
father’; Old English personal names Aba, Abba, Afa. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *abd ‘father’: South Abkhaz ab 
‘father’; Ashkharywa dba ‘father’; Abaza/Tapanta aba/abd ‘father’. Note also 
(1) *aba ‘father’ in Common Abkhaz *aba-psá ‘stepfather’: Bzyb db-psa, 
daba-psa ‘stepfather’; Abzhywa ab-psa ‘stepfather’; Ashkharywa aba-psa 
‘stepfather’; Abaza/Tapanta aba-psá ‘stepfather’; (2) *ab(a) ‘father’ in 
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Common Abkhaz *ab-q%-nda ‘brother-in-law’: Abzhywa abx°anda *brother- 
in-law’; Bzyb abx‘anda (indef. sg. bx°s-nda-k’) ‘brother-in-law’; Ashkharywa 
abq ‘anda ‘brother-in-law’; Abaza/Tapanta abg “ond ‘brother-in-law’; (3) *ab(a) 
‘father’ in Common Abkhaz *ab-q°a ‘father-in-law’: Bzyb dbx°a 'father-in- 
law’; Abzhywa ábx'a ‘father-in-law’; Ashkharywa dábq'a ‘father-in-law’; 
Abaza/Tapanta ábq^a ‘father-in-law’; (4) *abd ‘father’ in Common Abkhaz 
*ab-ja-s'á “uncle (father’s brother)’ (< *abá ‘father’, *ajas'á *brother): South 
Abkhaz db-jas'a ‘uncle (father's brother); Ashkharywa ab-jas'a ‘uncle 
(father’s brother)’; Abaza/Tapanta ab-as'a ‘uncle (father’s brother)’; (5) *abá 
in Common Abkhaz *ab-ja-ħ°-š'á ‘aunt (father’s sister)’: South Abkhaz áb- 
jah's'a ‘aunt (father’s sister)’; Ashkharywa ab-axs'a ‘aunt (father’s sister)’; 
Abaza/Tapanta ab-axs'a ‘aunt (father’s sister)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *?an(n)o-s, *?an(n)i-s, *Pan(n)a ‘mother’ (*? = *2,) (also 
*na-na- ‘mother’): Luwian (nom. sg.) an-ni-is, a-an-ni-i$ ‘mother’; Hittite 
(nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Palaic (nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Lycian 
(nom. sg.) éni ‘mother’; Lydian (nom. sg.) énas ‘mother’; Latin anna ‘foster- 
mother’; Greek (Hesychius) àvvíg ‘grand-mother’, vávva, vávvag ‘aunt’; 
Sanskrit naná familiar expression for *mother'. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *n(a) ‘mother’: Bzedux na, yàna ‘mother’, nāna 
‘mamma, granny’; Kabardian hana ‘mother’, nàna ‘mamma, granny’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *ana: South Abkhaz an ‘mother’; Ashkharywa an 
‘mother’, (indef. sg.) ana-k’; Abaza/Tapanta ana ‘mother’. Note also: (1) 
*ana ‘mother’ in Common Abkhaz *an-psa ‘stepmother’: Bzyp án-psa 
‘stepmother’; Sameba dna-psa ‘stepmother’; Ashkharywa an-psa ‘step- 
mother’; Abzhywa dn-psa ‘stepmother’. (2) *ana ‘mother’? in Common 
Abkhaz *án-q^a ‘mother-in-law’: Bzyp dn-x°a ‘mother-in-law’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta dn-q’a ‘mother-in-law’; Ashkharywa án-q°a ‘mother-in-law’; 
Abzhywa án-x^a ‘mother-in-law’. (3) *ana ‘mother’ in Common Abkhaz 
*án-q^2-pha ‘sister-in-law’: Bzyp dn-x°-pha ‘sister-in-law’; Ashkharywa 
án-q^2-pha ‘sister-in-law’; Abzhywa dn-x°-pha ‘sister-in-law’. (4) *ana 
‘mother’ in Common Abkhaz *an-s'á ‘uncle’ (‘mother’s brother’): South 
Abkhaz dn-s‘a ‘uncle’ (‘mother’s brother’); Abaza/Tapanta (Gumlo[w]kt) 
an-š'á ‘uncle’ (‘mother’s brother’); Ashkharywa an-š'a ‘uncle’ (‘mother’s 
brother’). (5) *ana ‘mother’? in Common Abkhaz *an-A°S'a ‘aunt’ 
(‘mother’s sister’): Ashkharywa an-xs'a ‘aunt’ (‘mother’s sister’); Abaza/ 
Tapanta án-xs'a ‘aunt’ (‘mother’s sister’). 

C. Ubykh na (def. dna) ‘mother’. 


Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *b^a-b^a- (no laryngeals!) used to indicate 
various family relationships: ‘mommy, daddy, etc.’ (nursery word): Old 
Church Slavic baba ‘nurse’; Russian baba [6a6a] ‘mother, country woman, 
married peasant woman’; Czech bába ‘grandmother, midwife, old woman’; 
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Serbo-Croatian baba ‘grandmother, midwife, nurse, mother-in-law’; 
Lithuanian bóba ‘old woman’; Latvian baba ‘old woman’; Middle High 
German babe, bobe ‘old woman’ (Slavic loanwords), buobe ‘boy’. Note also 
Italian babbo ‘dad, daddy’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bdba used to indicate various family 
relationships: ‘mommy, daddy, etc.’ (nursery word): South Abkhaz baba 
‘daddy’; Ahchypsy baba ‘daddy’; Ashkharywa baba ‘mommy’. 


Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *d^z-d^e- (no laryngeals!) ‘older relative 
(male or female): grandfather, grandmother; uncle, aunt’ (nursery word): Greek 
tOn ‘grandmother’, tnGic ‘aunt’; Lithuanian dédé, dédis ‘uncle’; Old Church 
Slavic děd» ‘grand-father’; Russian ded [nez] ‘grandfather’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *dada: South Abkhaz dad ‘grandfather’, more rarely, 
‘father’; Ashkharywa dada ‘father’; Abaza/Tapanta dada ‘grandfather, 
father’. 

B. Ubykh ddd ‘father’. 


Proto-Indo-European *k’en-/*k’on-/*k’n- ‘to beget, to produce, to create, to 
bring forth’: Sanskrit jánati ‘to beget, to produce, to create; to assign, to 
procure’, jánas- ‘race’; Avestan zan- ‘to beget, to bear; to be born’, zana- 
‘people’; Greek yiyvopat ‘to be born’, yevváo ‘to beget, to bring forth, to bear’, 
yévog ‘race, stock, kin’, yévva “descent, birth’; Armenian cnanim ‘to beget’, cin 
‘birth’; Latin geno, gigno ‘to beget, to bear, to bring forth’, genus ‘class, kind; 
birth, descent, origin’, géns, -tis ‘clan; offspring, descendant; people, tribe, 
nation’; Old Irish -gainethar ‘to be born’, gein ‘birth’; Welsh geni ‘to give 
birth’; Gothic kuni ‘race, generation’; Old Icelandic Ayn ‘kin, kindred; kind, 
sort, species; gender’, kind ‘race, kind’; Old English cynn ‘kind, species, 
variety; race, progeny; sex, (grammatical) gender’, ge-cynd, cynd ‘kind, 
species; nature, quality, manner; gender; origin, generation; offspring; 
genitals’, cennan ‘to bear (child), to produce’; Old Frisian kinn, kenn ‘race, 
generation; class, kind’; Old Saxon kunni ‘race, generation; class, kind’; Dutch 
kunne ‘race, generation’; Old High German chunni ‘race, generation’, kind 
‘child; (pl.) children, offspring’ (New High German Kind). 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k’(a) ‘to come out, to bud, to grow’: 
Bzedux c "2 ‘to come out, to bud, to grow’; Kabardian k’a ‘to come out, to bud, 
to grow’. Perhaps also: Proto-Circassian *k’a ‘seeds’: BZedux ¢’'a ‘seeds’; 
Kabardian k’a ‘seeds’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 
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Proto-Indo-European *naneA (> *nand) ‘mother’ (nursery word): Sanksrit 
nana familiar expression for ‘mother’; Greek vaévvn ‘maternal aunt’, vavva, 
vávvag ‘maternal or paternal uncle or aunt’; Welsh nain ‘grandmother’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *nana ‘mother’ (nursery word): South Abkhaz nan 
‘mama’, nán(a) form of address of the older woman to the younger person 
(inverted self-nomination); Abaza/Tapanta ndna, nana ‘grandmother’. 

B. Ubykh (vocative) nán(a) ‘mother’ (nursery word). 

C. Proto-Circasian *nana ‘mother; grandmother’ (nursery word): Bzedux 
nāna ‘mama’; Kabardian nana ‘grandmother, granny’. 


Proto-Indo-European *(s)nuso-s ‘daughter-in-law’: Sanskrit snus ‘son’s wife, 
daughter-in-law’; Armenian nu ‘daughter-in-law’; Greek vvóg 'daughter-in- 
law; any female connected by marriage; wife, bride’; Albanian nuse ‘bride, 
(rarely) daughter-in-law’; Latin nurus ‘daughter-in-law; a young married 
woman’; Crimean Gothic schuos (misprint for *schnos) ‘betrothed’; Old 
Icelandic snør, snor ‘daughter-in-law’; Old English snoru ‘daughter-in-law’; 
Old Frisian snore ‘daughter-in-law’; Middle Dutch snoer, snorre ‘daughter-in- 
law’; Old High German snur, snor, snura, snuora ‘daughter-in-law’; Serbian 
Church Slavic snoxa ‘daughter-in-law’; Russian snoxá [cHoxa] ‘daughter-in- 
law’; Serbo-Croatian snaha ‘daughter-in-law’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *nasa ‘(father’s) brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’: 
Adyghe nasa ‘(father’s) brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’; Bzedux nasa 
‘(father’s) brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’; Kabardian nasa ‘(father’s) 
brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’. 

B. Ubykh nəsáy (def. ánsay) ‘(father’s) brother's wife, daughter-in-law’.. 


Notes: 
]. Proto-Indo-European *u is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 
2. Also found in Northeast Caucasian and Kartvelian: 

A. Northeast Caucasian: Avar, Batsbi, Chechen, Ingush nus ‘daughter-in- 
law’; Andi nusa ‘daughter-in-law’; Tindi nus(a) ‘daughter-in-law’; 
Ghodberi nuse-j ‘daughter-in-law’; Karta nusa ‘daughter-in-law’; etc. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian nisa, nosa ‘daughter-in-law’; Laz nusa, nisa 
‘daughter-in-law’. 

C. According to Tuite—Schulze (1998), the Caucasian forms are loan- 
words from Indo-European. 


Proto-Indo-European *p^ehs-o-s [*p^ahs-o-s] (> *přās-o-s) ‘relative by 
marriage” (*h = *a,) (only in Greek [cf. Beekes 2010.1I:1187]): Greek zóg 
(Doric zaoc) ‘relative by marriage’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (?) Proto-Circassian *Psasa ‘girl, maiden’: Bzedux psasa ‘girl, maiden’; 
Kabardian psasa ‘girl, maiden’. Note: Kuipers (1976:28) writes *Psasa. 

B. Common Abkhaz *psa ‘step-, relative by marriage’: Bzyp án-psa 
‘stepmother’, db-psa ‘stepfather’, a-pa-psá ‘stepson’, a-pha-psa 'step- 
daughter’; Abaza/Tapanta an-psá ‘stepmother’, p/ia-psá ‘stepdaughter’, 
ab-psa ‘stepfather’, pa-psa ‘stepson’; Ashkharywa a-pha-psa ‘step- 
daughter’, a-pa-psa ‘stepson’; Abzhywa a-pa-psa ‘stepson’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vhs- = Northwest Caucasian *psV. 


Proto-Indo-European *pleh-u/w- [*phah-u/w-V*phoh-u/w- ‘little, small; little 
one, child’ (* = *2,): Greek nais (gen. noi60g [< *aaF-1-6-]) ‘child’, (Attic) 
(Epigraphic) zac ‘child’, raðpoç (< *p^eh-u-ro- [*p^ah-u-ro-]) ‘little, small’; 
Latin paucus (< *pheh-u-k^o- [*p^ah-u-k^o-]) ‘few’, pauper ‘poor’, paul(l)us 
‘little, small (in size or quantity)’; Gothic fawai ‘few’; Old Icelandic far ‘few’; 
Old English fea (pl. feawe) *(adj.) few, not many; (adv.) (not) even a little’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *pa ‘son’: South Abkhaz a-pá 
‘son’; Abaza/Tapanta pa ‘son’. (2) Common Abkhaz *pa in *pa-psa: Bzyp 
a-pa-psa ‘stepson’; Abzhywa a-pa-psa ‘stepson’; Ashkharywa a-pa-psa 
‘stepson’; Abaza/Tapanta pa-psá ‘stepson’. (3) Common Abkhaz *pa in *pa-j- 
phá (*pa ‘son’ + *ja- ‘his’ + *pha ‘daughter’): Ashkharywa a-pa-j-pha 
‘granddaughter’; Bzyp a-pa-j-pd ‘granddaughter’. (4) Common Abkhaz *pa in 
*pa-j-pá: Ashkharywa a-pa-j-pa ‘grandson’; Bzyp a-pa-j-pá ‘grandson’. 


Proto-Indo-European *sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to give birth’: Sanskrit siite, 
suyate ‘to beget, to procreate, to bring forth, to bear, to produce, to yield’, 
suta-h ‘son, child’, siti-h ‘birth, production’, sūnú-h ‘son, child, offspring’; 
Avestan hunu-s ‘son’; Greek vive, vióg ‘son’; Old Irish suth ‘offspring’; Gothic 
sunus ‘son’; Old Icelandic sunr, sonr ‘son’; Old English sunu ‘son’; Old Saxon 
sunu ‘son’; Old High German sunu ‘son’; Lithuanian sinus ‘son’; Old Church 
Slavic syn» ‘son’; Russian syn [cpm] ‘son’; Tocharian A se, B soy ‘son’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *sawa ‘youth’: Bzedux śđwa ‘youth, 
especially bridegroom’; Kabardian sawa ‘youth, especially bridegroom’; 
Temirgoy also ‘son’. Note: Kuipers (1975:32) writes *sawa. 


Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) */^á-f^a- ‘father’ (nursery word): Sanskrit 
tata-h ‘father’, tata-h ‘father’ (a term of affection or endearment addressed to 
any person); Latin fata ‘father, daddy; grandfather, grandpa’; Greek tată 
‘daddy’, tétta ‘father’ (a term of respect addressed by youths to their elders); 
Cornish tat ‘father’; Albanian tatë ‘father, daddy’; Russian t'át'a [tara] ‘dad, 
daddy’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *t:(a) ‘father, daddy’: BZedux t:a, ydt:a 
‘father’, t:Gt:a ‘daddy; grandpa’ (term of address); Kabardian hada ‘father’, 
dada ‘daddy; grandpa’ (term of address). 


Proto-Indo-European *f^ek^- *(vb.) to beget; (n.) offspring’: Sanskrit tákman- 
‘offspring’; Greek 1ékvov ‘child’, tiktw (< Pre-Greek *ti-tk-é-) ‘to beget, to 
bring forth’, tóxoç ‘childbirth; offspring’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *taqga ‘close relative’: Bzyp a-taxa 
‘close relative’; Abzhywa a-taxa ‘close relative’. 


Proto-Indo-European *yenH-ther-/*ynH-ther- ‘female in-law by marriage: 
sister-in-law, husband's brother’s wife’: Sanskrit yatar- ‘husband’s brother's 
wife’; Greek (f.) €vatnp ‘husband’s brother’s wife’, (Homeric) (pl.) sivatépes 
‘wives of brothers or of husband’s brothers, sisters-in-law’; Latin (pl.) 
ianitrices ‘wives of brothers’; Old Lithuanian jénté ‘husband’s brother’s wife’; 
Old Church Slavic jetry ‘husband’s brother’s wife’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *jana ‘female (of animals): Abzhywa 
a-jan ‘female (of animals)’. 


IV. Mankind 


Proto-Indo-European *2er-s-/*?r-s- ‘male, man’ (*? = *a,): Greek (Homeric) 
üponv, (Attic) ŭppnv, (Ionic, Aeolian, Lesbian, Cretan, etc.) géponv, Laconian 
ponc ‘male; masculine, strong’; Sanskrit rsa-bhd-h ‘bull’; Avestan arsan- 
‘man; manly’; Old Persian arsan-, arsa- ‘male, hero, bull’; Armenian arn 
‘male sheep’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *arpa ‘youth, young man’: Bzyp 
árpa-s || arpa-s ‘youth, young man’ (indef. sg. arpa-s-k’; rpa-sa-k’) (pl. árpa- 
r(a)). (-$2 = diminutive suffix.) Also in the meaning ‘time of youth’: japac“a 
<...> arpara nazanə ajvagalan ‘his sons, having reached the age of youth, 
stood by each other’. 


Proto-Indo-European *?oy- ‘single, alone, solitary; one’ (with non-apophonic 
-0-) (extended forms: (1) *?oy-no-, (2) Poy-wo-, (3) *Poy-kho-) (*? = *2,): 


1. *Poy-no-: Latin anus ‘one’ [Old Latin oinos]; Old Irish den, din ‘one’; 
Gothic ains ‘one’; Old Icelandic einn ‘one’; Old English an ‘one; alone, 
sole, lonely; singular, unique’; Old Saxon én ‘one’; Old High German ein 
‘one’; Lithuanian vienas (with unexplained initial v-) ‘one; alone’; Old 
Prussian ains ‘one’; Old Church Slavic in» ‘some(one), other’; Russian 
Church Slavic inokyj ‘only, sole, solitary’; Russian inój [unoii] ‘different, 
other’ — it is also found in Greek oivn, oivóg ‘roll of one (in dice)’. 
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2. *P?oy-wo-: Avestan aéva- ‘one’; Old Persian aiva- ‘one’ — it is also found 
in Greek olog ‘alone, lone, lonely’ (Cyprian oiFoc). 
3. *Poy-kho-: Sanskrit éka-h ‘one’; Mitanni (“Proto-Indic”) aika- ‘one’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *ajaba ‘orphan’: Abzhywa djba ‘orphan’; Bzyp dajba 
(indef. sg. ajba-k’), ajba ‘orphan’; Abaza/Tapanta jaba (indef. sg. jaba-k’) 
‘orphan’. In South Abkhaz, also ‘widow’. 

B, Ubykh ay- in áyda, aydáx ‘that one, the other one’. 


Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘alone, only; few, scanty’: Greek 
uóvoc (Ionic podvoc; Doric pvoc) (< *pdvFoc) ‘alone, only’, uavóg (Attic 
uüvóc) (< *uavFóc) ‘thin, loose, slack; few, scanty’; Armenian manr ‘small, 
thin’; Sanskrit mandk ‘a little, slightly’. Perhaps also: Lithuanian mefikas 
‘small, slight, insignificant, poor, weak’; Old High German mengen, mangolon 
‘to be without, to lack, to miss’ (New High German mangeln); Middle High 
German manc ‘lack’; Tocharian B mdnk- ‘to be deprived of, to suffer the loss 
of, to lack’, menki ‘lack, deficit, shortage; fault, error’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Common Abkhaz *maca ‘only, just, single’: South Abkhaz d-maca-ra 
‘only, just single’; Ashkharywa maca(-ra) ‘only, just, single’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta mc(a)ra ‘empty’. (2) Common Abkhaz *mald ‘uselessly; alone, 
by oneself: South Abkhaz a-mald ‘for free, uselessly’, d-mala *uselessly; 
alone, by oneself’; Feria (Sameba) d-mala-xa ‘for free, uselessly’. 

B. Ubykh macáq 'a:la ‘in vain, uselessly’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


Proto-Indo-European */Aep/-elo- [*hap^-elo-] ‘strength, power’ (*h = *a,): 
Greek (Hesych.) (*üámzgAog ‘strength’ >) dv-ameAdoac: avappwo sic ‘weak- 
ness’; Old Icelandic afl ‘strength, power, might’, efla ‘to strengthen’, efling 
‘growth, increase in strength and wealth’; Faroese alv, alvi ‘strength, power’; 
Norwegian (dial.) avl ‘physical strength’; Swedish avel ‘strength’; Old English 
afol ‘power, might’; Old Saxon abal ‘power’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *áps'a ‘big, strong, powerful’: South 
Abkhaz abax-aps' ‘the strong rock’, azaar(*a)-aps' ‘terrible anger’, 
a-k'aamet-aps' ‘horror, doomsday’, aga3(*a)-aps' ‘bally idiot’, adaw(*2)-aps' 
‘monstrous giant’, á-mat-aps' ‘a very venomous snake’; Abaza/Tapanta 


q abard-áps'/q 'abárd-aps' ‘the Great Kabarda’. 


Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- *(vb.) to desire passionately, to yearn 
for; (n.) ardent desire, passion, lust’: Tocharian B mañu ‘desire’, A mnu ‘spirit, 
appreciation, desire’; Sanskrit man- (RV) ‘to hope or wish for’ (also ‘to think’), 
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mánas- ‘spirit, passion’ (also ‘mind, intellect, perception, sense’), manasyti- 
(RV) ‘wishing, desiring’, mand (RV) ‘devotion, attachment, zeal, eagerness’, 
manisita- (MBh) ‘desired, wished (for); desire, wish’, manyu- (RV) ‘high spirit 
or temper, ardor, zeal, passion’; Greek peveaívo ‘to desire earnestly or 
eagerly’, uévog ‘spirit, passion’, péuova (perfect used as present) ‘to desire or 
wish eagerly, to yearn for, to strive for’, evoh ‘eager desire’, pevowáo ‘to 
desire eagerly’; Old Irish menn- ‘to desire’, menme ‘feeling, desire’ (also 
‘mind, intelligence’); Old Icelandic muna ‘to like, to long for’, munadr 
‘delight’, munr ‘love’, munud or munud ‘pleasure, lust’; Old English myne 
‘desire, love, affection’ (also ‘memory’), mynle ‘desire’, mynelic ‘desirable’; 
Old Frisian minne ‘love’; Old Saxon minnea, minnia ‘love’; Old High German 
minna ‘love’, minnon, minneon ‘to love’. Proto-Indo-European *manu-s ‘man, 
begetter, progenitor’: Avestan manus- ‘man, person’ in Manus-ci@ra-; Sanskrit 
mánu-h ‘man, mankind, father of men’; Gothic manna ‘man, person’; Old 
Icelandic mannr ‘man, human being’; Old English mann ‘man, human being’; 
Old Frisian mann, monn ‘man’; Old Saxon mann ‘man’; Old High German 
man(n) ‘man’; Old Church Slavic mgZo ‘man’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *mana ‘penis’: BZedux mana ‘penis’; 
Kabardian mana ‘penis’. 


Proto-Indo-European *p^é(y/i)- ‘to hurt, to harm, to attack’: Gothic fijands 
‘enemy’; Old Icelandic fjándi ‘enemy, foe’; Old English feonds ‘enemy’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p-aya ‘enemy’ (/p:/ = unaspirated /p/): 
Bzedux p-aya ‘enemy’; Kabardian bay ‘enemy’. 


Proto-Indo-European *p/ot-i- ‘one who is strong, powerful, able, capable, 
master of: Sanskrit páti-h ‘master, owner, possessor, lord, ruler, governor, 
sovereign; husband’; Greek nóoig ‘husband’; Latin potis ‘able, capable’, potior 
‘to get, to obtain, to gain possession of; to possess, to have, to be master of’; 
Gothic -faps in brup-faps ‘bridegroom’; Old Lithuanian patis ‘oneself, himself, 
itself’; Tocharian A pats, B pets ‘husband’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p:at:a ‘strong, solid’: Bzedux p-at-a 
‘strong, solid’; Kabardian bada ‘strong, solid; stingy’. 


V. Parts of the Body; Bodily Functions 


Proto-Indo-European *b/r-uH- (> *bhrū-) ‘eyelash, eyebrow’: Sanskrit bhrii-h 
‘an eyebrow, the brow’; Greek 6-@ptc ‘the brow, eyebrow’; Middle Irish (gen. 
dual) brüad ‘eyebrow’; Old Icelandic brún (< *b'ruwén-) (pl brynn) 
‘eyebrow’; Old English bri ‘eyebrow; eyelid, eyelash’; Lithuanian bruvis 
‘eyebrow’; Old Church Slavic breve ‘eyebrow’; Russian brov' [6pos»s] 
‘eyebrow’; Tocharian A párwan-, B (dual) párwane ‘eyebrows’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bra ‘mane; hair’: Bzyp d-bra ‘mane 
(of a horse)’, a-bra-§ ‘tow-haired’; Abaza/Tapanta bra ‘plait, braid; hair 
(arch.)’, ga-bra ‘hair’ (qa *head"). 


Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *d/ud'dh-o- ‘nipple’ (> ‘anything having 
the size or shape of a nipple: lump, knot, dot, etc.’): Late Latin dudda ‘nurse, 
nanny’ (loan from unknown source); Old High German tutto, tutta ‘nipple’ 
(New High German [dial.] Tiitte); Middle High German (dim.) tüttel ‘nipple’ 
(New High German Tiittel ‘point, dot, jot’); Dutch dot ‘lump, small knot’; Old 
English dott ‘speck, head (of a boil)’; East Frisian dotte, dot ‘lump, clump’. 
Possibly also the following Greek forms: tut@6c ‘(of children) little, small, 
young’, (pl) tout8a (in Homeric only: tvt0à dtatungac ‘cut small’), (adv.) 
tvo106v ‘a little, a bit’, (Doric) vvovvóg ‘small, little’. Note: Elsewhere (volume 2, 
pp. 360—361, no. 302), I have proposed derivation of Proto-Indo-European 
*dhydhdh_o- ‘nipple’ from Proto-Nostratic (reduplicated) *343-a (< *3u-3u-) 
‘tip, point’ (> ‘nipple, breast’). 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *3a3a *woman's/mother's breast’: Abzhywa a-333, a-3à3 
(-k^a) (-k^a = plural suffix) ‘woman’s/mother’s breast’; Ahchypsy a-3a3- 
ka *woman's/ mother's breast’; Gumlo(w)kt (2) 3a3a ‘woman’s/mother’s 
breast’. Perhaps influenced by or borrowed from Kartvelian: cf. Georgian 
3u3u- ‘breast (female)’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *baza *woman's breast’: BZedux bəzə ‘woman’s breast’; 
Kabardian baz *woman's breast’. Perhaps dissimilated from *3272. 

C. Ubykh báz ‘breast, nipple’. 


Notes: 
1. Proto-Indo-European *u is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 
2. Northwest Caucasian *3 = Proto-Indo-European *d. 


Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *křa-křa- ‘to laugh’ (onomatopoeic): 
Greek kayáčo ‘to laugh aloud; to jerr, to mock’; Armenian xaxank ‘laughter’; 
Sanskrit kakhati, khákkhati ‘to laugh, to laugh at or deride’; Latin cachinno ‘to 
laugh, especially loudly or boisterously’; Old English ceahhetan ‘to laugh 
loudly’; Old High German kachazzen, kichazzen ‘to laugh loudly’; Old Church 
Slavic xoxotati ‘to laugh loudly’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *křakřa ‘to laugh’: Temirgoy c'ac'a-n 
‘to chirr, to laugh derisively; to bleat, to howl, to shout’; Kabardian kaka ‘to 
chirr, to laugh derisively; to bleat, to howl, to shout’. 


(1) Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-/)*k’n- ‘knuckle-bone’: Old Icelandic 
knuta ‘knuckle-bone, joint-bone, head of a bone’, knui ‘a knuckle’; Middle 
English cnokil ‘knuckle’; Middle Low German knoke ‘bone’. (2) Proto-Indo- 
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European *k’en-u-, *k’n-ew- ‘knee, joint, angle’: Hittite ge-e-nu ‘knee’; 
Sanskrit janu ‘knee’; Latin geni ‘knee, knot, joint’; Greek yóvv ‘knee, joint’; 
Gothic kniu ‘knee’; Old Icelandic kné ‘knee’; Old English cnéow ‘knee’; Old 
Saxon knio ‘knee’; Old High German kneo ‘knee’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k’ana ‘knuckle-bone (used in bone 
game)’: Bzedux ¢’ana ‘knuckle-bone (used in bone game)’; Kabardian k’an 
*knuckle-bone (used in bone game)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘hand’: Latin manus ‘hand’; Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres. act.) ma-ni-ya-ah-hi ‘to distribute, to entrust (with dat.); to hand 
over; to show; to govern’; Old Icelandic mund ‘hand’; Old English mund 
‘hand, palm’; Old High German munt ‘hand; protection’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ma *hand' in (this is but a sampling): 
(1) Common Abkhaz *ma-p’%: South Abkhaz a-nap’a ‘hand’; Ashkharywa 
mp’%ə ‘hand’; Abaza/Tapanta nap’d ‘hand’. (2) Common Abkhaz *ma-ta: 
South Abkhaz d-mta ‘handle’, (indef. sg.) matá-k' ‘handle’. (3) Common 
Abkhaz *ma-c'à: Bzyp a-mac’d ‘palm, span’; Abzhywa á-mac'a ‘palm, span’. 
(4) Common Abkhaz *ma-x^à: South Abkhaz a-ma-x^á-r ‘arm’; Ashkharywa 
max'á ‘arm’. (5) Common Abkhaz *ma-/iá: South Abkhaz d-maa ‘handle’; 
Abaza/Tapanta mha ‘handle’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


Proto-Indo-European (*neb'-/)*nobh- ‘navel’: Sanskrit nábhi-h ‘navel’; Old 
High German naba ‘nave, hub (of a wheel)’; Old Prussian nabis ‘navel’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *naba ‘belly’: Bzedux naba ‘belly’; 
Kabardian naba ‘belly’. Note also: Temirgoy naba3'a ‘navel’; Kabardian banza 
‘navel’; Abaza/Tapanta ban3'a ‘navel’; Ubykh naba3' ‘navel’. 


Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *p/eh-s- [*p^ah-s-] (> *přās-) ‘to puff, 
to blow; to reek (of), to smell (of)’ (only in Slavic) (*h = *a,): Russian paxnut' 
[maxHyTb] ‘to puff, to blow’, páxnut' [naxHyts] ‘to smell (of), to reek (of)'; 
Czech páchnouti ‘to be fragrant’; Polish pachnqé ‘to smell (of)’. Perhaps also: 
Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *p"eh-k’- [*p"ah-k’-] (> *phak’-) ‘face, 
surface’ (only in Indo-Iranian) (*h = *2,): Sanskrit pája-h ‘face, surface’; 
Khotan Saka paysa- ‘surface’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Proto-Circassian *p’a ‘nose, front: BZedux p/a ‘nose, front, 
beginning, etc.’; Kabardian pa ‘nose, front, beginning, etc.’ (2) Proto- 
Circassian *p^aPAa ‘red-nosed’; (3) Proto-Circassian *p^ax^» ‘white- 
nosed’; (4) Proto-Circassian *p^aq:a ‘snub-nosed’; (5) Proto-Circassian 
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*p'aP$2 ‘bridge of nose’; (6) Proto-Circassian *p’am(a) ‘to smell 
(something)’; etc. 

B. Common Abkhaz *pa ‘nose’, in: (1) Common Abkhaz *po-n-c'a (< *pa 
‘nose’, -n- locative, é'a ‘sharp’): Abzhywa a-panc’a ‘nose’; Ashkharywa 
a-panc’a ‘nose’; Bzyp a-panc’a ‘nose’; Abaza/ Tapanta panc’a ‘nose’. (2) 
Common Abkhaz *at+p-d+x'a ‘earlier, previously, before’; (3) Common 
Abkhaz *atpa ‘before, at the front’; (4) Common Abkhaz *atpa-x'a 
‘earlier, previously, before’; (5) Common Abkhaz *da+pa-x'a ‘at the front, 
earlier’; (6) Common Abkhaz *atp+qa ‘ahead, before, earlier’; (7) 
Common Abkhaz *p-d-ga (< *p-a ‘the first’, *ga ‘to carry, to bring’) ‘to 
pass ahead, to beave behind, to forestall’; (8) Common Abkhaz *pa-ba 
‘smell, odor’; (9) Common Abkhaz *pa-za ‘to lead’; etc. 

C. Ubykh fa- in fac 'á ‘nose, tip’. 


Proto-Indo-European *p^es-/*p^os-, *p's-u- *(vb.) to breathe, to blow; to live; 
(n.) breath, life, soul’: Sanskrit psu- in ápsu-h ‘breathless’; Greek yyh ‘breath, 
spirit, life; the soul or spirit of man’, wóyo ‘to breathe, to blow’, wóyooig 
‘giving life to, animating’, yoyniosc ‘alive, living; having a yoyn’. Perhaps also 
Sanskrit (Vedic) pastyá-m ‘(neut.) habitation, abode, stall, stable; (masc. pl.) 
house, dwelling, residence; household, family’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Proto-Circassian *Psa ‘life, soul’: BZedux psa ‘life, soul’; Kabardian 
psa ‘life, soul’. (2) Proto-Circassian *Psawa ‘to live’: Kabardian psaw ‘to 
live; healthy, whole, all’; BZedux psawa ‘to live’, psawa ‘healthy’, pst:awa 
‘whole, all’. Circassian loanwords in Abkhaz: South Abkhaz psawdtla 
‘living’; Bzyp psawátla ‘living’; Abaza/Tapanta psawatla ‘household; 
additional buildings on a farm’; Abzhywa pswatla ‘living’ (< Circassian 
*psa-wa-da ‘living, household’). 

B. Common Abkhaz *psa: South Abkhaz a-psa ‘soul’, a-psap ‘respiration’, 
a-psata “place where souls rest after death’, a-ps-s'a-ra ‘(to) rest’, a-psac 
‘weak’; Bzyp a-psa-n-c’-ra ‘life-time’; Abaza/Tapanta psa ‘soul’, psap 
‘respiration’, psata ‘place where souls rest after death’, č-ps-š'a-ra ‘(to) 
rest’; Abzhywa a-psa-n-c’-ra ‘life-time’. 

C. Ubykh psa ‘breath, soul, life’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Northwest Caucasian *psV-. 


Proto-Indo-European *ses- ‘to sleep’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) Se-es-zi ‘to 
rest, to sleep, to spend the night, to stay (overnight); to go to sleep, to lie 
down’, (gen. sg.) Se-su-wa-as ‘bedroom’, (acc. sg.) Sa-as-ta-an ‘sleep, bed’; 
Sanskrit sásti ‘to sleep, to be still’; Avestan hah- ‘to sleep’. Note: The original 
meaning may have been something like ‘(to be) drowsy, woozy, sleepy; to 
nod’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *sasa ‘to sway, to shake, to tremble, to be sleepy’ (used 
with preverbs) (cf. Chirikba 1999:161, note 17; not in Chirikba 1996b). 

B. (?)Ubykh sa- ‘to doze, to slumber’ (sasan ‘I doze, I slumber’). 

C. Proto-Circassian *sasa ‘to sway, to shake, to tremble’: BZedux sasa ‘to 
sway, to shake, to tremble’; Kabardian sas ‘to sway, to shake, to tremble’. 


VI. Medical Terms 


Proto-Indo-European *g""^e/(H)-uH ‘tumor, swelling’ (only in Balto-Slavic): 
Proto-Slavic *Zely ‘tumor, fistula’ > Russian Zelvák [xxexBax] ‘tumor, swelling, 
lump’; Czech žluva ‘soft tumor (in horses)’; Polish (dial.) żółwi ‘abscess on the 
ear’; Slovenian Zélva ‘fistula’; Serbo-Croatian (Cakavian) Zélva ‘tumor’, Zotva 
*scrofula'. Latvian dzelva ‘(slight) swelling on the skin’. Note: Derksen (2015: 
533) reconstructs Proto-Indo-European *g/el(H)-uH-. 


Northwest Caucasian; Common Abkhaz *g°dla ‘goiter, wen; clod’: South 
Abkhaz a-g*ál ‘clod’; Abaza/Tapanta g'al ‘goiter, wen’ (medical term). 


Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *k’en-k’-/*k’on-k’-/*k’n-k’- ‘growth, 
excrescence’: Greek yoyypóvn ‘an excrescence on the neck’, yóyypog ‘an 
excrescence on trees’, yoyybAoc ‘round’; Lithuanian gunga ‘hunch, lump’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’an-(¢’a)¢’ara ‘wart’: Ashkharywa 
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Abzhywa a-k’anc’ac’ara, a-k'anc 'ac'ára ‘wart’. 


Proto-Indo-European */^ep/-/*f^op^- ‘to be or become swollen, fat, large, 
great, high, thick’ (Tocharian only): Tocharian A täp- ‘to be or become high’, 
tpar ‘high’, (?) tsopats ‘great, large’; B tapre ‘high, fat’, tápraurie ‘height’. 


Notes: 

1. Derivation from Proto-Indo-European *dřub-ró- ‘deep’ (cf. Adams 2013: 
296—297; van Windekens 1976—1982.1:509) is not convincing (cf. Buck 
1949:§12.31 high), though Tocharian A top ‘mine’, B taupe ‘mine’ do, 
indeed, go back to Proto-Indo-European *d/oub- ‘deep’ (the Proto-Indo- 
European reconstructions given by Adams and van Windekens have been 
retained here). Clearly, the underlying meanings implied by the Tocharian 
forms cited above are ‘swelling, growing, increasing, rising, etc.’, while 
‘deep’ typically comes from notions such as ‘bottom, hollow, bent 
(downwards), etc.’ (cf. Buck 1949:§12.67 deep). 

2. A better comparison for the Tocharian forms may be with Old Icelandic 
befja (pafóa, þafðr) (< Proto-Germanic *pafjanan) ‘to stir, to thicken’ 
(preserved only in the past participle: hann hafði bá eigi bafóan sinn graut 
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‘he had not cooked his porridge thick’) (for the semantics, cf. Buck 
1949:§12.63 thick [in dimension] and §12.64 thick [in density]). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *tapre ‘fatty tumor, lipoma’: South 
Abkhaz a-tápta ‘fatty tumor, lipoma’. 


VII. Animals 


Proto-Indo-European *2eb^-r- (?) ‘male of small hoofed animals’ (*? = *a,): 
Thracian éBpoc: ‘buck, he-goat’ (EBpoc: tptyoc, Bátng: Kai ToTALOs Opaxns). 
Proto-Germanic *efuraz ‘wild boar’ > Old Icelandic jófurr ‘wild boar; (meta- 
phorically) king, warrior’; Old English eofor, eofur ‘boar, wild boar’; Middle 
Dutch ever ‘boar’; Old High German ebur ‘wild boar’. 


Notes: 

1. The above forms are usually compared with somewhat similar forms in 
Italic and Balto-Slavic: (A) Italic: Latin aper ‘wild boar’; Umbrian (acc. 
sg.) abrunu ‘boar’ (the Umbrian form refers specifically to domestic boars 
offered as a sacrifice). The Proto-Italic form was probably *apro- or 
*apron-. (B) Balto-Slavic: Latvian vepris ‘castrated boar’; Old Church 
Slavic vepro ‘boar’; Russian vepr' [Benpp] ‘wild boar’; Czech vepř ‘pig’. 

2. The attested forms have been remodeled in each of the daughter languages, 
making it difficult to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European form. 

3. For the semantic correlation between the Indo-European (Germanic) and 
Abkhaz forms, cf. Greek «ázpog ‘boar, wild boar’ ~ Latin caper ‘he-goat, 
buck’; Old Icelandic Aafr ‘buck, he-goat’; Old English Az fer ‘he-goat’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *aba ‘(castrated) he-goat’: South 
Abkhaz ab (indef. sg. aba-k’) ‘(castrated) he-goat’; Ashkharywa ab ‘(castrated) 
he-goat’; Abaza/Tapanta ab ‘(castrated) he-goat’. Note also (1) *aba ‘he-goat’ 
in Common Abkhaz *aba-z+na-z° (< *abo ‘he-goat’, *za-na ‘one’, *az°a ‘old’) 
‘male goat half a year old’: South Abkhaz abazna-z° ‘male goat half a year 
old’; (2) *aba ‘he-goat? in Common Abkhaz *ab-t°a ‘sheep wool clipped in 
spring’: South Abkhaz á-bt°a ‘sheep wool clipped in spring’; Abaza/Tapanta 
bc^a ‘sheep wool clipped in spring’; Gumlo(w)kt bca ‘sheep wool clipped in 
spring’. 


Proto-Indo-European (f.) *2eg^-iH ‘cow’: Sanskrit (f.) ahi ‘cow’; Avestan (adj. 
f.) azi ‘cow who has had a calf, a milch cow’; Armenian ezn ‘bullock, ox’. 


Notes: 

1. The masculine form is unattested, but it would probably have been 
something like Proto-Indo-European *?eg'-o- ‘bull’. 

2. Sanskrit (m.) ághnya-h, aghnyá-h ‘bull’ is not related to the above forms 
(cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:19). 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *áy'a ‘the male parent of an animal’: 
South Abkhaz dy’a ‘sire, house male animal or bird left for reproduction’; 
Bzyp (indef. sg.) y'a-k’, ay'a-k’, ay'á-k' ‘sire, house male animal or bird left for 
reproduction’, ay'á-s ‘as a sire’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *y' = Proto-Indo-European *g. 


Proto-Indo-European *?ey-/*?oy- ‘multicolored, of variegated color’ (*? = *a,): 
Sanskrit éta-h ‘(adj.) shining, of variegated color; (n. m.) a kind of antelope’, 
(m.) ena-h, (f. ) ent ‘black antelope’, ént (f.) ‘a deer or antelope’, étagva-h ‘of a 
variegated or dark color’, étasa-h ‘(adj.) of variegated color, shining; (n. m.) a 
horse of variegated color’; Old Prussian aytegenis ‘lesser spotted woodpecker’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *aja ‘dark-colored, pallid’: South 
Abkhaz aja ‘pallid, dim, wan (color)’ (arch.). (2) Common Caucasian *ajk°a 
‘dark-colored, black’: South Abkhaz djk°a ‘dark(-colored)’, ajk^a-c ^a ‘black’. 
d-h°-ajk°a-p’ ‘(s)he is dark-skinned’; Ashkharywa k%aj-c’“a ‘black’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta k“aj-c’°a ‘black’. 


Proto-Indo-European *g"^er-/*gwhor-[*ewhr. *(vb.) to gather together, to 
amass; (n.) handful, bundle’: Czech Arnouti ‘to rake together’, Arst ‘cupped 
hand, handful’, sou-hrn ‘collection, set’; Slovak Arst' ‘cupped hand, handful, 
bundle’; Macedonian grne ‘to gather, to amass, to clasp’; Slovenian g/niti ‘to 
rake together, to gather’; Serbo-Croatian g/tati ‘to rake together, to heap up’, 
grnuti ‘to rake together, to swarm, to rush’, gst ‘cupped hand, handful’; 
Russian (dial.) gortát' [roprats] ‘to rake together’, gorst' [ropcre] ‘cupped 
hand, handful’; Latvian gürste “bundle of flax’. Note: Trubaéev (1974— .7: 
212—213) derives the Slavic forms listed above from Proto-Indo-European 
*g(e)r- ‘to gather together’ (cf. Greek aysipm ‘to gather together, to bring 
together; to come together, to assemble, to get together; to collect, to gather’), 
while Derksen (2008:199—200) does not list any cognates from other branches 
of Indo-European (except for Latvian gürste ‘bundle of flax’) and does not 
suggest a Proto-Indo-European ancestor. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *g“arta ‘herd, flock; large quantity of 
something’: South Abkhaz a-g°arta ‘herd, flock; large quantity of something’; 
Ashkharywa g'árta ‘herd, flock, pack’; Abaza/Tapanta g'árta ‘herd, flock, 
pack’. 


Proto-Indo-European *henH-th- [*hanH-t^-]/*hnH-f^- ‘an aquatic bird’ (*h = 
*2,) Sanskrit ati-h ‘an aquatic bird’; Greek (Ionic) vijooa, (Attic) vtta, 
(Boeotian) voca ‘duck’; Latin anas, -tis ‘duck’; Old Icelandic önd ‘duck’; 
Old English ened ‘duck’; Old High German anut ‘duck’ (New High German 
Ente); Lithuanian dntis ‘duck’; Old Church Slavic oty ‘duck’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ac'á 'quail': South Abkhaz ac'á 
‘quail’; Bzyp (indef. sg.) ac'á-k' ‘quail’; Abaza/Tapanta ac'a, č'a ‘quail’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


Proto-Indo-European *K"em- ‘lacking horns, hornless’: Sanskrit sáma-h 
‘hornless’; Greek keuác ‘a young deer’; Lithuanian (Zem.) šmùlas ‘hornless’; 
Old Icelandic hind ‘a hind, a female deer’; Old English hind ‘a hind, a female 
deer’; Old High German hinta ‘a hind, a female deer’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *K^amo ‘to be insufficient, to lack’: 
Kabardian kam ‘to be insufficient, to lack’, ma-kama-w *uninterruptedly (ma- 
= negative element’, -w = modal case). 


Proto-Indo-European *k?ot'-, (reduplicated) *křoth-křoth- ‘a male chicken, a 
cock’: Sanskrit kukkutá-h (< *kut-kut-á-) ‘a cock, a wild cock’, (f.) kukkuti- 
‘hen’, kakkatá-h (< *kat-kat-d-) ‘a particular kind of bird’; Old Church Slavic 
kokot ‘cock’; Old Czech kokot ‘cock, penis’; Latin coco, coco coco the sound 
made by a hen clucking; Medieval Latin coccus ‘cock’ (only attested in the 
Salic Law [Lex Salica]); Old Icelandic kokkr ‘a cock’; Old English cocc ‘cock, 
male bird’. Note: Modified in various ways in the daughter languages in 
imitation of a cock crowing. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k:at:a ‘chicken’: Bzedux č:'at:ə 
‘chicken’; Kabardian gad ‘chicken’. 


Proto-Indo-European */eh- [*/ah-] (> *la-) ‘to bark’ (*h = *a,): Albanian leh 
‘to bark’; Lithuanian /óju, loti ‘to bark’; Old Church Slavic /ajo, lajati ‘to 
bark’; Russian /djat' [agre] ‘to bark’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz */a ‘to bark; dog’: South Abkhaz, á-/a 
‘dog’, á-la-3-ra ‘to bark’; Abaza/Tapanta la ‘dog’; Ashkharywa la ‘dog’. 


Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*ml- ‘sheep, ram’: Armenian mal ‘ram’; Greek 
uoAAÓOG ‘a lock of wool, the wool of sheep’ (< *mj-nó-s ?), pañoœotápiov 
‘sheepskin’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *mala ‘sheep’: Bzedux mala ‘sheep’; 
Kabardian mal ‘sheep’. 


Proto-Indo-European *mer-k'v-/*mor-k v-/*mr-k'"- ‘to evade, to elude, to 
avoid (hunters) (of animals); to flee from, to escape from, to get away from 
(hunters) (of animals)’, *mr-k""-o- ‘any wild animal that is pursued or hunted 
for food or sport, game' (Indo-Aryan/Indic only): Sanskrit mrgá-h *game, deer, 
wild animal; stag, antelope, gazelle’, margáti, mrgyáti ‘to hunt, to chase, to 
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pursue; to seek, to search for'; Pali (m.) maga-, miga- *animal for hunting; deer 
antelope, gazelle’, (f.) migi- ‘doe’, migava ‘hunt, hunting, stalking’; etc. 


Notes: 

1. Sanskrit margati, mrgydti is a denominative form derived from mrgá-h (cf. 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:669—670 and 1986—2001.II:370—371; Buck 
1949:§3.79 hunt [vb.]). 

2. Mayrhofer (1956—1980.11:669—670) also mentions a secondary stem 
(*Nebenwurzel") mrjáti ‘to roam about, to prowl; to run about, to rove, to 
roam'. 

3. On the comparison of Sanskrit mrgá-h ‘game, deer, wild animal; stag, 
antelope, gazelle’ with Avestan maraya- ‘bird’, cf. Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:669—670. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mara-h% (*h°a ‘to turn’) ‘to shirk, to 
elude; to escape (of animals)’: South Abkhaz d-marah°-ra ‘to shirk, to elude; to 
escape (of animals)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *met^-/*mot^- ‘to twist, to turn, to wind’ (Slavic only): 
Russian motát' [Motatb] ‘to wind, to reel’; Czech motati ‘to wind’; Polish 
motac ‘to wind, to reel’; Serbo-Croatian motati ‘to revolve, to wind, to move, 
to throw’. Note also: Gothic mapa ‘worm’; Old Icelandic maókr ‘maggot, grub, 
worm’; Old English mada ‘maggot, worm, grub’; Dutch made ‘maggot, grub’; 
Old High German mado ‘maggot, worm’ (New High German Made). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mata ‘snake’: South Abkhaz d-mat 
‘snake’ (indef. sg. mata-k’); Ashkharywa mata ‘snake’. For the semantics, cf. 
Buck 1949:§3.85 snake. Note: Same semantic development/range as in Bzyp 
-Saq’'-wa ‘winding, bending, circling (for example, of a snake, but also of 
restless movements)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *mu(H)- ‘fly, midge, gnat, mosquito’ (with numerous 
variant forms in the daughter languages): (1) Proto-Indo-European *mu-s- ‘fly, 
mosquito’: Greek uvia (< *uvo-a) ‘fly’; Middle Dutch meusie ‘fly, mosquito’; 
Lithuanian müsé, musé, musid, musis ‘mosquito’; Latvian müsa, musa ‘fly’; 
Old Prussian muso ‘fly’; Old Church Slavic mbšica ‘mosquito’; Russian (dial.) 
msíca [mumua] ‘midge, gnats, small insects’, (dial.) moxa [Moxa] ‘midge’. (2) 
Proto-Indo-European *mu-s-no- ‘fly, midge’: Armenian mun ‘fly, midge’. (3) 
Proto-Indo-European *mu-s-k'- ‘fly’: Latin musca ‘fly’. (4) Secondary full- 
grade in Proto-Slavic *muxa (« *mows-) ‘fly’: Old Church Slavic muxa ‘fly’; 
Russian muxa [Myxa] ‘fly’; Czech moucha ‘fly’; Polish mucha ‘fly’; Serbo- 
Croatian muha ‘fly’; Bulgarian muxd ‘fly’. (5) Proto-Indo-European *muH-i-A 
(> *muwi), (gen. sg.) *muH-yeA-s (^ *mii-yd-s) ‘gnat, midge’: Old Icelandic 
my ‘midge’; Old English mycge ‘midge’; Dutch mug 'gnat'; Old High German 
mucka 'gnat, midge’ (New High German Mücke). 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mac’a ‘fly’: Bzyp a-mć’, a-mac’ 
‘fly’; Abzhywa a-mc' ‘fly’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *u is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


Proto-Indo-European *pisk^- ‘fish’: Latin piscis ‘fish’; Old Irish fasc ‘fish’ (< 
*pheysk^-, with secondary full-grade); Gothic fisks ‘fish’; Old Icelandic fiskr 
‘fish’; Old English fisc ‘fish’; Old High German fisc ‘fish’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *psa-3a ‘fish’: Bzyp a-psaz ‘fish’; Abzhywa a-psaz 
‘fish’; Ashkharywa psaz ‘fish’. 

B. Ubykh psa ‘fish’. 

C. Proto-Circassian *Pc:a ‘fish’: BZedux pc:a ‘fish’; Kabardian bza ‘large 
fish’. Note: Irregular correspondence (cf. Chirikba 1996a:337, 81.5.6). 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p/is(k")- = Common Abkhaz *psV, Ubykh psV-. 


Proto-Indo-European *p^os-lo- ‘brood, offspring, progeny’ (Germanic only): 
Proto-Germanic *fas(u)laz ‘brood, offspring, progeny’ (cf. Orel 2003:94) > 
Old Icelandic fósull ‘brood’; Old English fzs/ ‘offspring, progeny’; Middle 
Low German vasel ‘mature bull’; Old High German fasal ‘offspring, progeny, 
kin’ (New High German Fasel ‘brood, young of animals’). Note: Proto-Indo- 
European *p^os-Io- is usually considered to be related to *p^es-/*p^os- ‘penis’: 
Sanskrit pdsas- ‘penis’; Greek n£og ‘penis’, 16601 ‘penis’; Latin penis (< Pre- 
Latin *pes-ni-s) ‘penis’. Cf., for example, Pokorny 1959:824. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *psa ‘cattle’ in *psd-sa ‘small cattle’ (*-sa 'small): 
Bzyp a-psá-sa ‘small cattle’; Abzhywa a-psd-sa ‘small cattle’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *Psas‘a ‘pregnant (of animals)’: BZedux psas^2 ‘pregnant 
(of animals)’; Kabardian psaf ‘pregnant (of animals)’. Note: Kuipers 
(1975:24) writes *Psas°a. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Common Abkhaz *psV-, Proto-Circassian 
*PsV-. 


VUI. Plants, Vegetation, Agriculture 


Proto-Indo-European *2ey-/*?oy- used in various tree names (*? = *a,): Greek 
oi, ðn, ğa ‘the service-tree’; Old Irish éo *yew-tree'; Old English zw ‘yew- 
tree’; Old Saxon (pl) ichas ‘yew-tree’; Old High German igo ‘yew-tree’; 
Lithuanian ievà, jieva ‘bird-cherry tree’; Russian Church Slavic iva ‘willow- 
tree’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: South Abkhaz aja-ra ‘plant, vegetation’; Abaza/Tapanta 
ha-ja-ra ‘plant, vegetation’. Perhaps also Common Abkhaz *aja/a-¢’°a: South 
Abkhaz dja-c’°a ‘green, blue’; Ashkharywa aj-é "a ‘green’. 


Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *dhergh-, *ghreg^- ‘thorny plant’: Old 
Irish draigen ‘sloe tree, blackthorn’; Middle Welsh draen, drain *thornbush, 
brambles, briars’; Old High German dirn-baum, tirn-pauma ‘cornel’; Greek 
TEPYVOG, THEXVOG ‘twig, branch’; Russian (dial.) déren, derén [nepen] ‘cornel’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dara ‘to sting (of nettle)’: BZedux 
a-dar-ra ‘to sting (of nettle)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *hel- [*hal-] ‘alder’ (*h = *a,): Latin alnus (< Proto- 
Italic *alsno-) ‘alder’; Old Icelandic ó/r ‘alder-tree’; Old English alor ‘alder’; 
Old High German elira ‘alder’; Russian ol'xd [ompxa] ‘alder(-tree)’; Lithuanian 
alksnis, elksnis, (dial.) aliksnis ‘alder’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ala ‘alder(-tree)’: Bzyp (indef. sg.) 
I-k'ó // ló-k' ‘alder(-tree)’; South Abkhaz dl(-c’la) ‘alder(-tree)’; Ashkharywa 
al-t’a ‘alder(-tree)’; Abaza/Tapanta al-c' 5, al-c’a, (indef. sg.) al-¢’a-k’ ‘alder(- 
tree)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *hihemH- [*hhamH-] ‘to cut, to mow’ (*Ah = *a,): Hittite 
hamesha- ‘spring (season)’; Greek àpáco ‘to cut, to mow, to reap’, Guntosc 
‘reaping, harvesting; harvest, harvest-time’; Old English ma@wan ‘to mow’, 
map ‘the act of mowing; hay-harvest’; Old Frisian mea ‘to mow’; Old High 
German maen ‘to mow, to cut, to reap’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *fam/(a) ‘threshing-floor’: Bzedux 
hama 'threshing-floor'; Kabardian ham ‘threshing-floor’. 


Proto-Indo-European *k"amero- (> Greek *kamaro-; Balto-Slavic *kemero-; 
Germanic *yamiro) ‘name of a (poisonous) plant’: Greek Képapoc ‘larkspur 
(Delphinium)’, xáp(u)apov ‘aconite’; Old High German hemera ‘hellebore’; 
Lithuanian kémeras ‘hemp agrimony, burr marigold’; Russian Church Slavic 
cemero ‘hellebore’; Russian cemerica [uewepura] ‘hellebore’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *kamp’ara ‘a kind of umbellate plant 
with white floscule': South Abkhaz a-kámp 'ar ‘a kind of umbellate plant with 
white floscule’. 


Note: Probably borrowed by both Proto-Indo-European and Northwest 
Caucasian from an unknown source. 
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Proto-Indo-European *K"eAK^A4- [*khaAkhA-] (> *khakhA-) ‘branch, twig’: 
Sanskrit sakhda ‘branch’; Armenian c/ax ‘twig’; Albanian thekë ‘fringe’; Gothic 
hoha ‘plow’; Lithuanian saka ‘branch, bough, twig’; Russian soxd [coxa] 
‘(wooden) plow’; Polish socha ‘two-pronged fork’; Serbo-Croatian soa 
‘forked stick’. 


Notes: 
1. This is probably a reduplicated stem: *&^eA-K^eA-. 
2. The Slavic forms may be borrowings. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *ka ‘brushwood, twig’: BZedux čř'2 ‘brushwood, twig’; 
Kabardian ka ‘brushwood, twig’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *kdka grown thick, bushed out (of plants)’: South 
Abkhaz a-káka ‘grown thick, bushed out (of plants)’, -káka-3a ‘thickly, 
simultaneously going up (of plants, hair)’. Note: There are numerous 
derivatives in both Circassian and Abkhaz-Abaza. Only the forms closest 
to what is found in Indo-European are given above. 


Proto-Indo-European */ek -/*lok - ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind’, */ok’-eA 
(> *lok’-a) ‘vine’: Manichaean Middle Persian rz /raz/ ‘vineyard’; Pahlavi raz 
‘vine, vineyard’; Old Church Slavic /oza ‘vine’; Russian /ozá [103a] ‘branch, 
twig, rod; vine’; Slovak /oza ‘vine, sapling’; Polish foza ‘willow, osier, vine’; 
Bulgarian /ozá ‘vine’; Serbo-Croatian loza ‘vine, umbilical cord’. 


Notes: 

1. Mann (1984—1987:659) reconstructs Proto-Indo-European */ag- ‘(vb.) to 
wind, to creep, to twist; (n.) winding object, creeper’. 

2. Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) /a-a-ki ‘to knock out (a tooth); to turn (one’s ear 
or eyes toward); to train (a grapevine branch)’, (2nd sg. pres. act.) /a-ak- 
nu-si ‘to knock over; to overturn (stelas, thrones, tables); to fell (a tree); (a 
wrestling maneuver:) to throw, to make (an opponent) fall; to train, to bend 
(a vine); to make (someone) fall out of favor; to bend (someone) to one’s 
own viewpoint, to persuade; to pass (the day or night) sleepless’, (3rd sg. 
pres. mid.) /a-ga-a-ri ‘to fall down, to fall over, to be toppled’, (gen. sg.) 
la-ga-na-as ‘bent, inclination, disposition (?)’ (all forms and meanings are 
cited from The Hittite Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, fasc. L-N [1989], pp. 17—18 and 19—20) are traditionally 
derived from Proto-Indo-European */eg?-/*log- ‘to put, place, lay, or set 
down; to lie down’ (cf. Kloekhorst 2008:514—515; Puhvel 1984—  .5: 
33—37). However, a better derivation semantically would be from Proto- 
Indo-European */ek'-/*lok'- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind’. For 
example, ‘to toss and turn’ is a more colloquial way of saying ‘to pass (the 
day or night) sleepless’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz */ak’’a ‘to curve, to bend, to wind’: 
South Abkhaz á-lak” ‘curved, bent’, a-/ak’'-ra ‘to curve, to bend, to wind’. 


Proto-Indo-European *meh-lo-m [*mah-lo-m] (> *ma-lo-m) ‘apple’ (*h = *a,): 
Greek (Ionic) ufjAov (Doric uov) ‘apple’; Latin malum ‘apple’, malus ‘apple- 
tree’; Albanian mollé ‘apple(-tree)’ (if not borrowed from Latin). Note: Not 
related to Hittite (nom. sg.) ma-a-ah-la-as ‘branch of a grapevine’ (cf. 
Kloekhorst 2008b:539—540; Beekes 2010.1I:943— 944). 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Proto-Circassian *ma ‘wild apple’: Bzedux ma ‘wild 
apple’; Kabardian ma ‘wild apple’. (2) Proto-Circassian *maya ‘wild apple- 
tree’: BZedux maya ‘wild apple-tree’; Kabardian may ‘wild apple-tree’. 


Proto-Indo-European *met"- ‘to measure’ (> ‘to reap, to mow’): Latin metó ‘to 
reap, to mow; to gather, to harvest’; Welsh medi ‘to mow, to harvest’, medel ‘a 
group (of reapers)’; Lithuanian metu, mésti ‘to throw, to hurl, to fling’, métas 
‘time’, mátas ‘measure’; Old Church Slavic meto, mesti ‘to throw, to sweep’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mata ‘piece, strip of field to be hoed 
or plowed’: South Abkhaz á-mata ‘piece, strip of field to be hoed or plowed’. 


Proto-Indo-European *mor- ‘mulberry, blackberry’: Greek uópov, (Hesychius) 
Opa: ovkautva ‘mulberry, blackberry’, nopéa ‘mulberry-tree’; Armenian mor 
‘blackberry’; Latin morum ‘mulberry, blackberry’, morus ‘mulberry-tree’; 
Middle Irish merenn ‘mulberry’; Old English morbéam, mürbeam ‘mulberry- 
tree’, morberie, murberie ‘mulberry’; Old High German mürberi, morberi 
‘mulberry’; Lithuanian móras ‘mulberry’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *mark’°a ‘mulberry, blackberry’: 
Temirgoy màrk'"a ‘mulberry, blackberry’; Kabardian marak’’a ‘mulberry, 
blackberry’. 


Note: This may be a “Wanderwort”, borrowed by both Proto-Indo-European 
and Northwest Caucasian. 


Proto-Indo-European *mes-t’o-/*mos-t’o- ‘mast; the fruit of the oak, beech, 
and other forest trees; acorns or nuts collectively’: Old English mæst ‘mast’; 
Old High German mast ‘mast’; Old Irish mess ‘acorns, tree-fruit’; Welsh (pl.) 
mes ‘acorns, tree-fruit’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Proto-Circassian *maSk’’s ‘acorn’: BZedux mask’ 
‘acorn’; Kabardian mask’? ‘acorn’. (2) Proto-Circassian *maSx°a ‘acorn’: 
Bzedux mafa ‘acorn’; Kabardian masx^o(m)p 'a ‘acorn’. 
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Proto-Indo-European *p^es-/*plos- *(vb.) to throw, to cast, to winnow (grain); 
(n.) chaff, husk’: Tocharian A psäl, B pisál ‘chaff (of grain), husk’ (< Proto- 
Tocharian *pidsal); Middle Dutch vese ‘fiber, husk; fringe’; Old High German 
fesa ‘chaff. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *psa ‘to pour, to strew’: South 
Abkhaz d-k*-psa-ra ‘to pour something on, to sow’; Abaza/Tapanta á-k°-psa-ra 
‘to pour something on, to sow’. (2) Common Abkhaz *psa-q’'a ‘to winnow 
(grain)’: South Abkhaz á-psa-q "a-ra ‘to winnow (grain)’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Northwest Caucasian *psV-. 


Proto-Indo-European *se?(-y/i-) (> *se(-y/i-)) ‘to sow’ *? (= *a,): Latin semen 
‘seed’, sero (< *si-s?-e/o-) ‘to plant, to sow seeds’; Old Irish sil ‘seed’; Gothic 
saian ‘to sow, to plant’; Old Icelandic så ‘to sow’, sad ‘seed’; Old English 
sawan ‘to sow’, sæd ‘seed’; Old Saxon saian ‘to sow’; Old High German saen 
‘sow’ (New High German sden); Old Church Slavic séo, séjati ‘to sow’, séme 
‘seed’; Russian séjat' [cears] ‘to sow’, sémja [cema] ‘seed. grain’; Lithuanian 
séju, séjau, séti ‘to sow’, sémenys ‘linseed, flaxseed’, sékla ‘seed, sperm’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *sa ‘to sow’: BZedux xd-sa ‘to sow’ 
(xa- ‘in a mass’); Kabardian sa ‘to sow’; Temirgoy (in compounds) -sa- ‘to 
sow; to put, to stick’. 


IX. Possession, Property, Commerce 


Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-r-yo-s ‘of great value, cost, prestige, etc.’ (only in 
Germanic): Proto-Germanic *deurjaz ‘costly, expensive, valuable’ > Old 
Icelandic dyrr ‘high-priced, costly, expensive, precious’; Old English déore, 
diere ‘precious, costly, valuable; noble, excellent’; Old Frisian diore, diure 
‘costly, expensive’; Old Saxon diuri ‘valuable, expensive’; Old High German 
tiuri ‘valuable, expensive’. Proto-Germanic *deurja-likaz ‘glorious, excellent’ 
> Old Icelandic dyr-ligr ‘glorious’; Old Saxon diur-lik ‘valuable, excellent’; 
Old High German fiur-lih ‘valuable, excellent’. Proto-Germanic *deuribo 
‘glory, fame’ > Old Icelandic dyrd ‘glory’; Old Saxon diuritha ‘glory, fame’; 
Old High German tiurida ‘glory, fame’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dawa ‘big, great’: South Abkhaz daw 
‘big, great’; Ashkharywa daw ‘big, great’; Abaza/Tapanta daw ‘big, great’. 


Proto-Indo-European *g/or-o- ‘open area set aside as a public space’ (only in 
Italic): Latin forum ‘an open square, marketplace, public space’; Umbrian (acc. 
sg.) furo, furu ‘forum’. Note: Latin forum is usually (though not always) 
derived from Proto-Indo-European *d'wor- ‘door’ (cf. Latin foris ‘door’). 
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However, the semantic development required to get from 'door' to forum 
seems rather contrived. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *g'ára ‘yard’: Bzyp a-g'ár(a) 
‘yard’; Abzhywa a-g'ára ‘yard; cattle-yard; fence’; Abaza/Tapanta g'ára 
‘fence’; Ashkharywa (Apsua) a-g“ara ‘wattled fence’. (2) Common Abkhaz 
*g'ár-pa (< *g°ara ‘court, yard’, *pa ‘nose’ > ‘front; before’): South Abkhaz 
a-g “arp ‘part of big yard around the house’. 


Proto-Indo-European *křath- ‘rag, tatter’? (only in Germanic) Old High 
German hadara ‘patch, rag’; Middle High German hader, also hadel, ‘rag, 
tatter’; Old Saxon hadilin ‘rag, tatter’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k°aTxa ‘to tear to shreds (tr.)’: 
Temirgoy c'atxa-n ‘to tear to shreds (tr.)’; Kabardian katxa ‘to tear to shreds 


(tr.)’. 


Proto-Indo-European *mis- ‘to fill, to fulfill’, *mis-ri- ‘full, fulfilled, complete’ 
(Hittite only): Hittite (nom. sg.) mi-is-ri-ya-an-za, (acc. sg.) mi-is-ri-wa-an-ta- 
an meaning uncertain, either ‘perfect, complete, full’ or ‘bright, splendid, 
glorious, luminous, glowing, beautiful’. Depending upon context, both 
meanings appear to fit the available textual sources (for more information, cf. 
The Hittite Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
fasc. L-N [1989], pp. 297—299). 


Notes: 

1. Proto-Indo-European *mis-d'-o- ‘prize, reward; pay, wages, salary, 
recompense’ (cf. Sanskrit midhá-m [< *mizdhá-] ‘contest, prize, reward’; 
Avestan miZda- ‘wages’; Greek juo0óg ‘recompense, reward; wages, pay, 
allowance’; Gothic mizdo ‘pay, wages, reward, recompense’; Old English 
med ‘reward, pay, price, compensation, bribe’, meord ‘pay, reward’; Old 
High German méta, mieta ‘wages, reward’ [New High German Miete 
‘rent’]; Old Church Slavic mezda ‘payment, salary, fee, gift’; Serbo- 
Croatian mazda ‘recompense, payment, pay; revenge, punishment’; etc.) 
may belong here as well, if we assume that it is derived from a Proto-Indo- 
European root *mis- ‘to fill, to fulfill’, as in Greek zAnpóo ‘to fill, to 
fulfill; to fill full (of food), to gorge, to satiate; to be filled full of, to be 
satisfied; (rarely) to fill with; to make full or complete’ also ‘to render, to 
pay in full’. Such a root would easily account for the Hittite meanings 
‘perfect, complete, full’. According to Benveniste (1973:131—137), the 
original meaning of Proto-Indo-European *mis-d"-o- was something like 
‘a prize or reward won as a result of competition or a contest’, first 
extended to designate the competition or contest itself and then later 
further extended to include ‘pay, wages, salary, recompense’. That is to 
say, one has successfully fulfilled or completed the requirements of a 
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competition or contest and is, accordingly, given appropriate recognition 
thereof in the form of a prize or reward. As a final point, it may be noted 
that Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider (2008:492—493) reconstruct Proto- 
Indo-European *mis-d"hi-6- ‘payment, remuneration, pay, salary, wages; 
reward, recompense, compensation’, that is, *mis- (< *meios) ‘exchange, 
barter’ plus *d'ehi- ‘to put, to place, to set’. This proposal is not 
convincing, especially in light of Benveniste’s study. 

2. The meanings ‘bright, splendid, glorious, luminous, glowing, beautiful’ 
assigned to Hittite (nom. sg.) mi-is-ri-ya-an-za, (acc. sg.) mi-is-ri-wa-an- 
ta-an remain enigmatic. Perhaps two separate stems have merged in 
Hittite, or perhaps these meanings are derived from the meanings ‘perfect, 
complete, full’. I suspect the latter explanation to be the case. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *masa ‘day; happy, lucky’: South 
Abkhaz a-ms ‘day; happy, lucky’, (indef. sg. mas-k’a); Abaza/Tapanta mšə 
‘day; happy, lucky’ (indef. sg. mas-k’a). Assuming semantic development from 
‘fulfilled, content, satisfied’ > ‘happy’. (2) Common Abkhaz *maz-da 
‘unhappy’ (*masa ‘happy’, *da ‘without’): Abaza/Tapanta mazda ‘unhappy, 
poor, miserable’; South Abkhaz d-mazda ‘unhappy, poor, miserable’. 


Notes: 

1l. Proto-Indo-European *i is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 

2. Northwest Caucasian *5 = Proto-Indo-European *s. 

3. The semantic range exhibited by Common Abkhaz *masa, ‘day’, on the 
one hand, and 'happy, lucky', on the other hand, mirrors the semantic 
range exhibited by Hittite: either ‘bright, splendid, glorious, luminous, 
glowing, beautiful’ or ‘perfect, complete, full’. 


Proto-Indo-European *wes-no-m ‘price’, *wes- ‘to buy, to sell’: Latin venum (< 
*wes-no-m) ‘sale’; Sanskrit vasnd-m ‘price, value’; Hittite us-Sa-ni-ya-zi ‘to 
put up for sale’; Greek vog (< *wós-no-s) ‘price’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *wasa ‘price’: Bzedux wasa ‘price’; 
Kabardian wasa ‘price’. 


X. Death, Burial 


Proto-Indo-European *d/er-b'-/*d"or-bh- ‘to exert oneself; to perish, to vanish’ 
(Germanic only): Old English deorfan ‘to perish, to be in peril, to be wrecked’; 
(also) ‘to exert oneself, to labor’, deorf ‘labor, effort; difficulty, hardship; 
trouble, danger’; Old Frisian derve ‘fierce, severe’; Old Saxon derbi ‘powerful; 
hostile, bad’; Middle Low German derven ‘to shrink, to wither, to spoil’, 
vorderven ‘to perish’; Middle Dutch bederven ‘to be damaged, to perish’; Old 
High German verderben ‘to perish, to be killed, to die’ (New High German 
verderben). Note: The unextended Proto-Indo-European root was *dher-/*dhor- 
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/*qhr- ‘to exert oneself, to toil, to wear oneself out; to become tired, weary, 
debilitated’. This root is preserved in Hittite in: (3rd pl. pres. act.) t[a-]ri-ya- 
an-zi, (1st sg. pret. act.) ta-re-eh-hu-un ‘to exert oneself, to become tired’, (3rd 
sg. pres. act.) da-ri-ya-nu-zi, (3rd sg. pret. act.) ta-ri-ya-nu-ut ‘to tire, to make 
tired’, (nom. sg.) fa-ri-ya-as-ha-as, da-ri-ya-as-ha-as, tar-ri-ya-as-ha-as ‘tired- 
ness, fatigue’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *darsma ‘to wither’: Bzyp a-darsma- 
xa ‘to wither’; Abzhywa a-darsma ‘to wither’. 


Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u- *(vb.) to pass away, to die; (n.) end, 
death’: Gothic daups ‘dead’, daupus ‘death’; Old Icelandic deyja ‘to die’, 
daudi ‘death’, dauór ‘dead’; Old English déap ‘death’; Old Saxon doian ‘to 
die’, doth ‘death’; Old High German touwan ‘to die’, toten, toden ‘to kill’ 
(New High German töten), tod ‘death’ (New High German Tod); Latin funus 
‘funeral, burial, corpse, death’; Old Irish dith ‘end, death’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Ubykh dowd ‘death’, dawdfa ‘the manner of dying’, 
dawáy'a ‘the time of death’. 


Proto-Indo-European *d';b^- ‘burial mound, kurgan’: Armenian damban, 
dambaran ‘grave, tomb’; Greek ta@og (< *d'mbho-s) ‘funeral, burial, the act of 
burying; burial mound, tomb’, tar ‘burial, burial-place', Onto (< *d'inbhyo) 
‘to honor with funeral rites, to bury’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *damrd ‘grave’: Bzyp a-damra 
‘grave’; South Abkhaz a-damrá ‘grave’; Abaza/Tapanta damra ‘grave’ (only 
in a proverb). 


Proto-Indo-European *p/es-/*p"os- ‘to die’: Latin pestis ‘physical destruction 
or death; plague, pestilence’, prestilentus ‘unhealthy’; Late Avestan -pastay in 
kapastay- ‘name of an illness’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *psa ‘to die’: Bzyp a-ps-rd ‘to die’, 
a-pSa ‘dead (man), corpse’, a-ps-x ‘funeral repast’, a-r-ps-rá ‘to put/blow out 
(of fire, light); to kill’; Abzhywa a-ps-x ‘funeral repast’; Abaza/Tapanta ps-ra 
‘to die’, r-ps-ra ‘to kill; to exhaust, to starve’, psa ‘dead (man), corpse’, ps-qa 
‘the dead, corpse’, ps-qa-ps-ra ‘to die (of animals)’, ps-q°a ‘funeral repast’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Northwest Caucasian *psV-. 


XI. Travel, Passage, Journey 


100. Proto-Indo-European *p"er-/*p^or-/*pr- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or 


across; to go forth or out’: Sanskrit piparti ‘to bring over or to, to bring out of, 
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to deliver from, to rescue, to save, to protect, to escort, to further, to promote; 
to surpass, to excel’, (causative) paráyati ‘to bring over or out’, pará-h 
‘bringing across’; Greek mepd@ ‘to pass across or through, to pass over, to 
pass, to cross’, nopíGo ‘to carry, to bring about, to provide, to furnish, to 
supply, to procure, to cause’, mdpoc ‘a means of crossing a river, ford, ferry’; 
Latin porto ‘to bear or carry along, to convey’, porta ‘gate, door’; Gothic 
*faran ‘to wander, to travel’, *farjan ‘to travel’, *at-farjan ‘to put into port, to 
land’, *us-farpo ‘shipwreck’; Old Icelandic ferja ‘to ferry over a river or strait’, 
far ‘a means of passage, ship’, fara ‘to move, to pass along, to go’, farmr 
‘freight, cargo, load’, færa ‘to bring, to convey’, för ‘journey’; Old English 
faran ‘to go, to march, to travel’, fær ‘going, passage, journey’, ferian ‘to 
carry, to convey, to lead’, for ‘movement, motion, course’, ford ‘ford’; Old 
High German faran ‘to travel’, ferien, ferren ‘to lead, to ferry across’, fuoren 
‘to lead, to convey’, fuora ‘journey, way’, furt ‘ford’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p/arx°a ‘passageway, porch’: 
Kabardian parx‘a “passageway, porch’. 


101. Proto-Indo-European *moffi"- (> *mów-) ‘to move’ (*£fiv = *Hs"): Sanskrit 
mivati ‘to move, to push’; Khotan Saka mvar- (< *mür-), mvir- (< *müry-) ‘to 
move’, mvara ‘movement’, mvarye (< *muriya-) ‘movement, behavior, course 
(of action), way of acting’; Latin moved ‘to move, to set in motion, to stir’, 
motus (< Pre-Latin *mowe-to-) ‘motion, movement’, momentum ‘movement, 
motion’. Note: Not related to Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ma-(a-)us-zi ‘to fall’; 
Lithuanian máudyti ‘to bathe’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *moA'á ‘road, way, path’: South 
Abkhaz ámj^a ‘road, way, path’; Ashkharywa d-mh‘a/mah‘a ‘road, way, path’; 
Abaza/Tapanta mf ‘a ‘road, way, path’. 


XII. Dwellings, Buildings 


102. Proto-Indo-European *?ab"-ro- ‘strong, powerful, mighty’ (*? = *a,): Gothic 
abrs ‘strong, violent, great, mighty’; Old Icelandic afar- ‘very, exceedingly’, 
afr ‘strong’; Old Irish abar- ‘very’ (Middle Irish abor-); Welsh afr- ‘very’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *abfa ‘fortress’ (< ‘stronghold’): 
South Abkhaz abaá ‘fortress, stone palace, stone fence’, (indef. sg. baa-k’); 
Abzhywa also abaá-k'. For the semantics, cf. Buck (1949:820.35 fortress): 
“Most of the modern words [for fortress] are derived from those for ‘strong’ or 


103. Proto-Indo-European *Pb^ew(H)-/*b^ow(H)-/*b^u(H)- ‘to spend (time), to 
abide, to dwell’: Sanskrit bhávati ‘to become, to be, to exist, to live, to stay, to 
abide’; Albanian buj ‘to spend the night’; Gothic bauan ‘to dwell, to inhabit’; 
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Old Icelandic bua ‘to prepare, to make ready; to dress, to attire, to adorn; to fix 
one’s abode in a place; to deal with, to treat; to live, to dwell; to have a 
household; to be; to behave, to conduct oneself’, bú “household, farming’, ból 
‘lair’; Old English büan ‘to dwell, to inhabit, to occupy (house)’, bū ‘dwelling’, 
bünes ‘dwelling’, bur ‘bower, apartment, chamber; storehouse, cottage, 
dwelling’, bogian ‘to dwell, to take up one’s abode’; Old Frisian bowa, biwa 
‘to dwell’, bogia ‘to dwell’; Old Saxon büan ‘to dwell’; Old High German 
büan, biwan, buen, büwen ‘to dwell’ (New High German bauen). 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *báwra ‘cattle-shed, cow-house': Abaza/Tapanta bawra 
*cattle-shed, cow-house, barn’; South Abkhaz a-báwra ‘cattle-shed, cow- 
house’; Sadz a-bora ‘cattle-shed, cow-house’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *ba ‘den (of an animal)’: BZedux ba ‘den (of an animal)’; 
Kabardian Aa-m-b ‘footprint’. Semantic development as in Old Icelandic 
bol ‘lair’ cited above. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *u is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


104. Proto-Indo-European *&^eIH-/*k^oIH-/*k^]H- ‘hut’: Sanskrit sala ‘building, 


house, room’; Greek kaá (Ionic xau) ‘a wooden dwelling, a hut’, KaAtdc ‘a 
cabin, cot’, kaAtdc ‘a hut’. Note: Some scholars have suggested that the Greek 
forms cited above are to be derived from the same root found in kañóntoœ ‘to 
cover with (a thing); to cover or conceal; to cover over’, while others (the 
majority) reject this view. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *K'ála: Bzyp a-k'al ‘hut’; Ashkharywa k'ála ‘hut’; 
Abzhywa a-K'ála ‘hut’; Abaza/Tapanta K'ála ‘hut’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *k(ajla ‘hut’: Temirgoy č'(a)lə ‘hut’; Kabardian kal 
‘hut’. 


105. Proto-Indo-European *kħeth-/*khoth- ‘enclosed area, covered area’: Old 


English heador ‘restraint, confinement’, headorian ‘to shut in, to restrain, to 
confine’; Old Church Slavic kotece ‘cage’; Old Czech kot ‘booth, stall 
(market)’; Serbo-Croatian (dial.) kot ‘sty for domestic animals, young animals’, 
kotac ‘cattle-shed, weir’; Slovenian kótəc ‘compartment of a stable, pig-sty, 
bird-cage’. Perhaps also Avestan kata- ‘room, house’; Late Avestan kata- 
‘storage room, cellar’; Khotan Saka kata- ‘covered place, house’; Farsi kad 
‘house’; Sogdian kt’ky ‘house’; Pashto kalai ‘village’ (-/- < -t-), cat ‘roof’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 
A. Proto-Circassian *kh'atho ‘sheep-shed’: Bzedux ¢'at'a ‘sheep-shed’; 
Kabardian kat ‘sheep-shed’. 
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B. Common Abkhaz *kdta ‘village’: Ashkharywa a-kat ‘village’; South 
Abkhaz a-kata ‘village’; Abaza/Tapanta kat ‘village’. 


106. Proto-Indo-European (reduced-grade) *ns-tio- ‘home’ (Indo-Iranian only): 
Sanskrit dstam ‘home’; Avestan astam ‘home, dwelling’. The full-grade form 
(Proto-Indo-European *nes-/*nos- ‘to return safely home, to be with’) is 
preserved in the following: Sanskrit násate ‘to approach, to resort to, to join’; 
Greek véo ‘to go or come (mostly with future sense); to return, to go back’, 
vooté@ ‘to go or come home, to return home’, vóotog ‘return (home)’; Gothic 
ga-nisan ‘to rescue, to be saved’; Old English nest ‘food, provisions, rations’. 
Perhaps also Tocharian A nas- ‘to be’, B nes- ‘to be, to exist, to become’ 
(rejected by Adams 2013:367). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *as-tá ‘court, yard’ (*-ta locative 
suffix): South Abkhaz asta ‘court, yard’; Bzyp (indef. sg.) sta-k’, astá-k' 
‘court, yard’, (poss.) s-ásta ‘my court, my field’; Abaza/Tapanta asta, (indef. 
sg.) astá-k' ‘the place of/for settlement’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


107. Proto-Indo-European *wen-/*won-/*wn- ‘to dwell, to abide, to remain’: Proto- 
Germanic *wunan ‘to dwell, to abide, to remain’ > Old Icelandic una ‘to be 
content in a place; to dwell, to abide’; Old English wunian ‘to dwell, to remain, 
to continue (in time and space); to inhabit, to remain in’, wunung ‘dwelling (act 
and place)’; Old High German wonén, wonan, wanén ‘to dwell, to remain’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *wana ‘house’: Bzedux wana ‘house’; 
Kabardian wana ‘house’. Note: Abkhaz also has f^2na ‘house’, which points to 
Proto-Northwest Caucasian *$una (personal communication from John 
Colarusso). 


XIII. Physical Environment, Weather 


108. Proto-Indo-European *?ohhro- (> *dro-) ‘ore; a mineral or rock from which a 
metal can be extracted or mined’ (Germanic only) (*? = *a,; *hh = *a,): Old 
English ora ‘ore, unwrought metal’; Dutch oer ‘ore’. Note: According to 
Onions (1966:632), “of unknown origin". 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *axra ‘rock’: South Abkhaz d-xra 
‘rock’; Bzyp (poss.) s-áx-ra, sa-xra ‘my rock’, (indef. sg.) xra-k’ ‘rock’; 
Abaza/Tapanta axra ‘rock’. 


109. Proto-Indo-European *d'oH-ro- (> *d'6-ro-) or *d'oH-lo- (> *dho-lo-) ‘a 
stream or current of water; a water-course; a torrent, a flood’ (Indo-Aryan/Indic 
only): Sanskrit dhard ‘a stream or current of water; a water-course; a torrent, a 
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flood’; Pali dhara ‘torrent, stream, flow, shower’; Hindi dhar ‘heavy shower 
(of rain); flow, current; channel (of a river); spring’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *3a ‘water, river’: South Abkhaz a-3a ‘water, river’; 
Abzhywa a-3a ‘water, river’; Abaza/Tapanta 3a ‘water, river’, 3a-h° 
‘river’. 

B. Ubykh 3- in azan ‘it is raining’. 


Note: Northwest Caucasian *3 = Proto-Indo-European *d". 


110. Proto-Indo-European *g^er- ‘hail’ (unattested); (extended form) *g/r-eH-t’- 


‘hail’: Old Church Slavic grad» ‘hail’; Czech (nom. pl.) hrady ‘thundercloud’; 
Polish grad ‘hail’; Russian grad [rpan] ‘hail’; Serbo-Croatian grad ‘hail’; 
Bulgarian grad ‘hail’; (?) Sanskrit hraduni-h ‘hail(-stone)’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *yar-3a “drizzle, drizzling rain’: South 
Abkhaz d-yar-3 ‘drizzle, drizzling rain’ (*3a ‘water’), d-la-32r-3 ‘tear’ (*la 
*eye?); Abaza/Tapanta yar-3a ‘drizzle, drizzling rain’, yar-3-ra ‘to drizzle’. 


111. Proto-Indo-European *g/ey- ‘snow, ice, frost, winter’: Albanian (Gheg) dimén, 


(Tosk) dimér ‘winter’; Hittite (nom. sg.) gi-im-ma-an-za ‘winter’; Armenian 
jmern ‘winter’; Greek yióv ‘snow; snow-water, ice-cold water’, yeŭua ‘winter- 
weather, cold, frost’, yeuuv “winter; wintry weather, a winter storm’; Sanskrit 
hima-h ‘snow, frost, hoar-frost, winter’, hemantá-h ‘winter, the cold season’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *gaya ‘smooth (of ice)’: Kabardian 
mal-gay ‘smooth (of ice)’ (mal ‘ice’). 


112. Proto-Indo-European *Hnk-th-w/u- ‘the last part of the night, the time just 


before daybreak’: Sanskrit aktu-h (according to Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:15, < 
*nktu-) ‘the last part of the night, the darkness just before dawn’; Gothic 
*ühtwo ‘dawn, early morning’; Old Icelandic ótta ‘the last part of the night’; 
Old English wht ‘the time just before daybreak, early morning, dawn’; Old 
High German uohta ‘daybreak, early morning’. Perhaps Vedic akta ‘night’, 
aktos, aktubhis ‘at night’. Perhaps also, with full-grade vowel: Lithuanian 
anksti, ankstié; añkstas, ankstüs ‘early’ (Zemaitian adverbs: ankstdinais, 
ankstáiniais, ankstéinai(s) ‘very early’); Old Prussian angstainai, angsteina ‘in 
the morning’. 


Notes: 

1. Relationship to *nekw'-t-/*nokw'-th- ‘night’ unclear. 

2. Opinions differ greatly in the literature concerning whether or not all of the 
forms cited above belong together. 
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Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *aqá ‘night’: Bzyp (combined 
with numerals) x-áxa ‘three nights’; Ashkharywa (combined with numerals) ja- 
X-aqa-Xa-wa-z-g'a ‘the third night’. (2) Common Abkhaz *w-aqd ‘night’: Bzyp 
waxd ‘night’; Abzhywa waxa ‘night’; Abaza/Tapanta waqd ‘tonight’. (3) 
Common Abkhaz *w-aga ‘at night’: Bzyp waxa-n-la ‘at night’; Abzhywa 
waxa-n-la ‘at night’; Abaza/Tapanta waqó-n-la ‘at night’, waga ‘night’. (4) 
Common Abkhaz *j-agá ‘last night’: Bzyp jaxá ‘last night’; Abzhywa jaxá 
‘last night’; Abaza/Tapanta jagá ‘last night’; (5) Common Abkhaz *a-wá-qa 
‘at night’ (deictic *a-wá, *agá 'mght): Bzyp awaxa ‘at night’; Abzhywa 
awaxa ‘at night’; Ashkharywa áwaq ‘at night’; Abaza/Tapanta áwaq ‘at night’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


113. Proto-Indo-European *fihwe?-y-/*hhwor-y- ‘(vb.) to blow; (n.) wind? (*Ah = 
*2, *2 = *g,): Sanskrit váti ‘to blow (of wind)’, vata-h ‘wind, wind-god’, 
vayus- ‘wind, wind-god’; Gothic *waian ‘to blow (of wind)’, winds ‘wind’; 
Old English wawan ‘to blow (of wind)’; Old High German waen ‘to blow (of 
wind)’; Lithuanian véjas ‘wind’, vétra ‘storm, stormy weather’; Old Church 
Slavic véjo, véjati ‘to blow’, vétro ‘storm’; Russian véjat' [Bears] ‘to winnow, 
to blow’, véter [Berep] ‘wind’; Hittite huwant- ‘wind’; Greek &(F)no1 ‘to blow 
(of wind)’; Latin ventus ‘wind’; Welsh gwynt ‘wind’; Tocharian A want ~ 
want, B yente ‘wind’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *waya ‘bad weather’: Bzedux waya 
“bad weather (snow, rain, storm, cold)’; Kabardian waya ‘bad weather (snow, 
rain, storm, cold)’. Circassian loans in: Abzhywa a-wdja ‘bad weather, storm’; 
Abaza/Tapanta waja ‘bad weather, storm’. Note: This appears to be a later 
borrowing. 


114. Proto-Indo-European *k"ay-wy-t', *&^ay-wn-t^ ‘cave, hollow’: Greek «aia 
‘pit or underground cavern’, kaietóg ‘fissure produced by an earthquake’; 
Sanskrit kévata-h ‘cave, hollow’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *K"aya or *k'aya ‘tub’: Bzedux c"'2ya 
‘tub’; Kabardian kay ‘tub’. 


115. Proto-Indo-European */e?-u-s (gen. sg. */e?-wo-s) ‘stone’ (*? = *a,): Greek 
Aac, Aàg (< *AfjFac) (gen. sg. A&oc) ‘a stone, especially a stone thrown by 
warriors’, Ago ‘to stone’, (Mycenaean) ra-e-ja ‘stone’; Old Irish lie (< 
*Irwank-) ‘stone’; Albanian lerë ‘heap of stones’. Note: This is a contested 
etymology. This makes it difficult to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European form 
with absolute certainty. Cf. Matasović 2009:242; Pokorny 1959:683. 
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116. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz */awa ‘millstone’: Abaza/Tapanta Jaw 
‘handmill’; South Abkhaz d-/aw ‘millstone’ (indef. sg. Jawa-k’); Ashkharywa 
a-3a-law ‘watermill’; Feria á-law ‘millstone’. 


Proto-Indo-European *me?-s- ‘moon, month’ (variant: *me?-n-) (*? = *a,): 
Sanskrit mås- ‘moon, month’; Avestan mdh- ‘moon, month’; Greek (Ionic) 
usic, (Doric) pe, (Attic) uv ‘moon, month’; Latin mensis ‘month’; Old Irish 
mi ‘month’; Welsh mis ‘month’; Gothic mena ‘moon’, menops ‘month’; Old 
Icelandic mani ‘moon’, mánaór ‘month’; Old English mona ‘moon’, monap 
‘month’; Old Church Slavic mésece ‘’moon, month’; Russian mésjac [mecan] 
‘moon, month’; Czech mésic ‘moon, month’; Lithuanian ménuo ‘moon, 
month’; Tocharian man, B meñe (< Proto-Tocharian *méné < Proto-Indo- 
European *me?-né(n)) ‘moon, month’. Note: Proto-Indo-European *me?-s/n- 
‘moon, month’ is traditionally assumed to be a derivative of *me?- (also written 
*mea,-, *mehi-, *meai-; *mey-; *me-; etc. in the literature) ‘to measure’ (cf., 
for example, Mallory—A dams 1997:385). 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *moz/3à ‘moon’: Bzyp á-mza ‘moon’ (indef. sg. məz- 
k’a); Abzhywa d-mza ‘moon’ (indef. sg. maz-k 2); Feria á-ma3/z ‘moon’; 
Ashkharywa d-maz ‘moon’; Ahchypsy á-m23 ‘moon’; Abaza/Tapanta mza 
*moon' (def. a-moz). 

B. Ubykh mazda ‘moon, month’. 

C. Proto-Circassian *maza ‘moon, month’: BZedux maza ‘moon, month’; 
Kabardian maza ‘moon, month’. 


Note: Northwest Caucasian *z = Proto-Indo-European *s. 


117. Proto-Indo-European *mel-t -/*mol-t'-/*m]-t'- ‘to melt, to liquefy, to soften’: 


Greek éAd@ ‘to soften by boiling’, BAadtc ‘soft’; Sanskrit mrdu-h ‘soft, 
tender, mild’; Gothic *ga-maltjan ‘to make melt away, to liquefy, to make 
dissolve’, ga-malteins ‘a melting away, dissolution’; Old Icelandic moltinn 
‘soft, tender’, melta ‘to malt for brewing’; Old English meltan ‘to melt, to 
liquefy; to digest, to dissolve; to burn up’. Note: Ultimately derived from 
Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m]- ‘to crush, to grind’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *mala ‘ice’: Bzedux mala ‘ice’; 
Kabardian mal ‘ice’. 


118. Proto-Indo-European *merH-/*morH-/*mrH- ‘to sparkle, to glisten, to gleam’: 


Hittite marra- or marri- ‘(sun)light’; Sanskrit márici-h, marici ‘ray of light (of 
the sun or moon); light; a particle of light’, maricin- “possessing rays, radiant; 
the sun’; Greek pappaipm, poppopíGo ‘to flash, to sparkle, to glisten, to 
gleam’; Gothic maurgins ‘morning’; Old Icelandic morginn ‘morning’; Old 
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English morgen, myrgen ‘morning’; Old High German morgan ‘morning, 
tomorrow’; Belorussian mrity ‘to dawn, to grow light’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mará ‘sun’: Bzyp d-mra // á-mer(a) 
// á-mara ‘sun’; Ahchypsy d-mara ‘sun’; Ashkharywa á-mara ‘sun’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta mará ‘sun’. 


119. Proto-Indo-European *přas- ‘to strew, to sprinkle’ (only in Greek): Greek 
TACO (< *záo-tt-0) (Attic nátvo) ‘to strew, to sprinkle’, ráopa ‘sprinkling; 
(medic.) powder’, maotéoc ‘to be besprinkled’, maotdc ‘sprinkled with salt, 
salted’. Note: Not related to Latin quatio ‘to move vigorously to and fro, to 
shake, to rock, to agitate’ (cf. Chantraine 1968—1980.II:860—861). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *psa-t’a ‘to drizzle; dew’: South 
Abkhaz a-(k’a-)psat’d ‘to drizzle’; Abaza/Tapanta pst’a ‘dew’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Common Abkhaz *psV-. 


120. Proto-Indo-European *p^éfih-ur- [*p^áhh-ur-], *p*ahh-wor- ‘fire’ (*ħh = *a,): 
Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) pa-ah-hu-ur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar, pa-ah-hur ‘fire’, (gen. 
sg.) pa-ah-hu-e-na-as; Luwian (nom. sg.) pa-a-hu-u-ur ‘fire’; Greek nip ‘fire’; 
Umbrian pir ‘fire’; Gothic fon ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) funins; Old Icelandic furr ‘fire’, 
funi ‘flame’; Old English fyr ‘fire’; Old Saxon fiur ‘fire’; Old High German 
fiur, fuir ‘fire’; Tocharian A por, B puwar ‘fire’; Old Czech pur ‘glowing 
ashes, embers’; Armenian Aur ‘fire’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *Pxaq: “a ‘torch’: Kabardian pxaq "^a ‘torch’. 

B. (1) Common Abkhaz *pxa ‘warm’: Abaza/Tapanta pxa-rá ‘to warm up, to 
become warm’; South Abkhaz a-pxá ‘warm’, a-pxa-ra ‘to warm up, to 
become warm; to shine (of sun, moon)’. (2) Common Abkhaz *px-3a (< 
*pxa ‘warm’, *32 ‘water’): South Abkhaz a-px-3a ‘sweat’; Abaza/Tapanta 
px-3a ‘sweat’. (3) Common Abkhaz *pxa-na (< *pxa ‘warm’, *-na ‘season, 
time of): South Abkhaz a-pxa-n ‘summer’; Ashkharywa a-pxa-n-ra 
‘summer’; Abaza/Tapanta px-na ‘summer’, pxan-c'al'a ‘July; middle of 
summer’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vfii- = Common Abkhaz *pxV-. 


121. Proto-Indo-European *p'ek’-/*p'ok’- ‘space, interval’ (only in Germanic): Old 
English fac ‘space of time, division, interval’; Old Frisian fek, fak ‘niche’; 
Middle Dutch vac ‘compartment, section’; Old High German fah ‘wall, 
compartment’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p^ak'a ‘stretch, interval, zone’: 


Temirgoy pac 


lv» 


a ‘stretch, interval, zone’; Kabardian paàka ‘stretch, interval, 


zone’. 


122. Proto-Indo-European *p^és-/*phós- (with nasal infix *p"éns-/*p'ons-) ‘dust, 
sand’ (derivative of *p^és-/*p^ós- ‘to crush, to grind, to pulverize’, preserved 
in Hittite [3rd sg. pres. act.] pa-si-ha-iz-zi ‘to rub, to squeeze, to crush’ [< 
Luwian], [3 sg. pres. act.] pé-es-zi ‘to rub, to scrub [with soap)’]: Luwian 
pa/usüriya- ‘dust [?]’); Hittite [nom. sg.] pa-as-si-la-as ‘stone, pebble; gem, 
precious stone (?)’, passilant- ‘stone, pebble’, passuela- ‘a stone object’; 
Sanskrit pamsu-h, pamsuka-h ‘dust, sand, crumbling soil’; Old Church Slavic 
póésvko ‘sand’; Russian pesok [necok] ‘sand’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 


A. 


B. 


Common Abkhaz *ps/Cah*/q'à ‘sand; (sandy) seashore’: South Abkhaz 
a-psah°a ‘both sides of river shore; seashore’; Abaza/Tapanta pxarcáq'a 
‘sand’; Ashkharywa psaq'a ‘sand’. Chirikba (1996b:25) notes: “the actual 
etymology, the original form and even the genuine character of these forms 
are not clear”. 

Ubykh psax“a ‘sand’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Northwest Caucasian *psV-. 


123. Proto-Indo-European *p^r-K^- ‘glowing embers, ashes’: Lithuanian pirksnis 
‘glowing cinders’, pirksnys ‘glowing ashes’; Old Irish (nom.-acc. pl.) richsea 
‘live coals’; Breton régez ‘glowing embers’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *paryd ‘embers’: Abaza/Tapanta 
parya ‘embers’; South Abkhaz a-parya ‘embers’. 


124. Proto-Indo-European *p’alfh-t'o- ‘swamp, mud’ (*fh = *a,): (?) Illyrian 
*balta ‘swamp’ (> Albanian baltë ‘mud, clay, earth; swamp, marsh’, balti 
‘mud’, baltomé ‘mud, filth’; Romanian baltă ‘swamp’; Modern Greek BdAtoc 
‘swamp’); Old Church Slavic blato (< *bolto-) ‘quagmire, swamp’; Russian 
bolóto [6o0310To] ‘marsh, bog, swamp’; Serbo-Croatian b/dto ‘mud, swampy 
terrain’; Czech bláto ‘mud’; Bulgarian bláto ‘mud, swamp’; Lithuanian bala 
‘Swamp’. 


Notes: 


1. 


Derksen (2008:53—54) reconstructs Proto-Balto-Slavic *bol?to. However, 
in light of the Northwest Caucasian parallel below, I would be more 
inclined to reconstruct */h (= *2,) as the laryngeal involved rather than *? 
(= *2,). 

The above forms are not derived from or related to Proto-Indo-European 
*bhelH- ‘bright, white, shining’. 
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Northwest Caucasian; Common Abkhaz *p’al/hata ‘swamp, mud’: South 
Abkhaz a-p 'alhát ‘abyss, quagmire, mud’. 


125. (1) Proto-Indo-European *sehh- [*sahh"-] (unattested) ‘to be or become hot, 
warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to burn’; only found with the suffixes 
*-(e)I-, *-(e)n-: *sehh"-(e)I- (> *sawel-), *shhv-ol- (> *swol-), (*sahh"-I- >) 
*suhh"-I- (> *sül-); *shh"-en- (^ *swen-), *sahh"-n- > *suhh’-n- (> *sün-), 
etc. ‘the sun’ (*AhY = *2,"): Greek ÑMoc (Doric &ioc, à£og; Epic Greek 
fj£uog; Aeolian and Arcadian à£Aiog; Cretan à&uog [that is, &&uaoc]) (< 
*cüJ £c) ‘the sun’; Latin sol (< *swol- < *shh"-ol-) ‘the sun’; Old Irish súil 
‘eye’; Welsh haul ‘the sun’; Gothic sauil (« Proto-Germanic *sowilo) ‘the 
sun’, sugil ‘the sun’, sunno ‘the sun’ (< Proto-Germanic *sun-on, with -nn- 
from the gen. sg. *sunnez < *s(w)n- < *shh"-n-); Old Icelandic sól ‘the sun’, 
sunna ‘the sun’; Old English so/ ‘the sun’, sigel, segl, sgl, sygil ‘the sun’, 
sunne ‘the sun’; Old Saxon sunna ‘the sun’; Old High German sunna ‘the sun’; 
Lithuanian sdulé ‘the sun’; Latvian saále ‘the sun’; Avestan Avara ‘the sun’, 
(gen. sg.) x'àng (< *swen-s); Sanskrit svàr- (suvar-) ‘the sun’, (gen. sg. sitrah), 
sürya-h ‘the sun’. (2) Proto-Indo-European *s/h"-elH-/*shhv-olH-/*shh"-IH- 
(> *swelH-/*swolH-/*swlH-) ‘to burn’: Greek sàn, £u] ‘warmth, heat of the 
sun’, dAéa (Ionic GAén) ‘warmth (of the sun), heat (of fire)’; Old English 
swelan ‘to burn, to burn up; to inflame (of a wound)’, swol ‘heat, burning, 
flame, glow’; Old High German swilizón ‘to burn slowly’; Lithuanian (caus. ) 
svilinti ‘to singe, to parch, to burn’, svjlu, svilai, svilti ‘to scorch, to parch’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *sax°a ‘ashes’: Kabardian sdax°a 
6 , 
ashes’. 


126. Proto-Indo-European *t’eh- [*t'ah-] (> *t'a-) ‘to flow’, *t’eh-nu- [*t'ah-nu-] 
(> *t’a-nu-) ‘flowing water; river, stream’ (only in Indo-Iranian) (*h = *2,): 
Sanskrit da-na-m ‘the fluid flowing from an elephant’s temples when in rut’, 
da-nu ‘a fluid, a drop, dew’; Avestan danus ‘river, stream’; Ossetic don ‘water, 
river’. Also used in various river names: Don (Russian on), Dniepr (Russian 
JInenp), Dniestr (Russian /[necrp), Danube, etc. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz */'a ‘diarrhea’: Abzhywa a-t"-rá ‘diarrhea’; Bzyp a-t’a- 
rá ‘diarrhea’. 

B. Ubykh ¢’a ‘liquid, juicy’. 


127. Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to moisten, to wet, to flow’: (extended 
forms) *wel-kh-/*wol-kh-/*w]-kh-; *wel-gh-/*wol-gh-/*w]-g'-; *wel-k’-/*wol-k’- 
/*wl-k’- ‘to wet, to moisten’: Old English weolcen, wolcen ‘cloud’; German 
Wolke ‘cloud’; Old Church Slavic v/aga ‘moisture’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *wala ‘cloud’: Kabardian wdla ‘cloud. 
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128. Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*wor-/*wr- ‘to be turbulent, agitated, stirred up, 
raging’ (> ‘to strike or dash against’) (only in Greek: extended form: *wrag^- < 
*wr-eA-gh- [wr-aA-g^-]): Greek (Ionic) pico, (Attic) pattw (< *Fpay-10) ‘to 
strike, to dash, to push’; (Ionic) nyin, (Attic) payia ‘the sea breaking on the 
shore, especially the flood-tide; the roar of waves breaking on the shore’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *wara ‘wave; turbulent’: Temirgoy 
wara ‘wave; turbulent’; Kabardian war ‘wave; turbulent’. 


XIV. Implements, Materials; Weapons, Warfare 


129. Indo-European: Greek détvn ‘axe’; Latin ascia ‘axe’; Gothic aqizi ‘axe’; Old 
Icelandic ex ‘axe’; Old English eax, zx, asc ‘axe’; Old Frisian axa ‘axe’; Old 
High German acus, achus, accus, acchus, akis, ackes, acches ‘axe’ (New High 
German Axt). Note: According to Liberman (2008:1—3), Old English adesa, 
adese ‘adze’ may belong here as well. Liberman derives adesa, adese from 
*acusa (> *adusa > *adosa > adesa, with d substituted for c). 


Notes: 

1. Due to the contradictory nature of the evidence found in the various 
daughter languages, it is difficult to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European 
form. This suggests a loanword. 

2. The above Indo-European forms have also been compared with several 
somewhat similar Semitic forms (cf, for example, Beekes 2010.I:111; 
Kroonen 2013:19). This view has nothing to recommend it. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *aj-k'"áya ‘small axe’: Bzyp 
ajk’°ay(a) ‘small, axe’; Abzhywa ajk "áya ‘small axe’; Abaza/Tapanta k "aya 
‘small axe’; Ashkharywa (Apsua) &’°aya ‘small axe’. 


Notes: 

1. The above forms may have been influenced by Common Abkhaz *ajxa 
‘iron, axe’ (> South Abkhaz ajxá ‘iron; axe; bit (of a horse)’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta ajxd ‘iron; metal’; Ashkharywa djxa ‘iron’). 

2. To complicate matters, the following forms are also found: Common 
Abkhaz *aj-g'ás^ ‘small axe’: South Abkhaz ajg s^ ‘small axe’; 
Abaza/Tapanta g“as° ‘small axe’. 


130. Proto-Indo-European *?ns-i- ‘sword’ (*? = *a,): Sanskrit asi-h ‘sword’; 
Avestan aghü- ‘sword’; Latin ensis ‘sword’ (almost exclusively poetical). 
Perhaps also Greek sop ‘sword’ if from *2ns-r (cf. Beekes 2010.I:112). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *asa ‘sword’: Bzyp dsa ‘sword, card 
(text.), feathers of a cock’s tail’, (poss.) s-dsa ‘my sword’; Abaza/Tapanta sa 
“beater (of weaver’s loom)’. 
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Notes: 
1. Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 
2. Common Abkhaz *s = Proto-Indo-European *s. 


131. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *Aep^-s- [*hap^-s-]/*hop^-s- (vb.) ‘to 
cut, to split’; (n.) ‘that which cuts, splits’ (> ‘sword’ in Tocharian B); ‘cut, 
split? (> ‘harm, injury; damage’ in Avestan) (*h = *a,): Tocharian B apsal 
‘sword’; Avestan afsa-, af$man- ‘harm, injury; damage’. 


Notes: 

1. The following forms have also been compared with the above: Lithuanian 
opa ‘wound, sore’, opus, Opus ‘sensitive, susceptible to pain’; Sanskrit 
apva ‘name of a disease’. 

2. According to Eric P. Hamp (1965a), the laryngeal *a, is preserved initially 
in Albanian. If this is indeed the case, as Hamp claims, then Albanian hap 
‘to open’ may be a derivative of the unextended Proto-Indo-European verb 
*hep^- [*hap^-|/'*hop^- (vb.) ‘to cut, to split’, though this is not the 
etymology suggested by Hamp (1965a:125). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dpsa “bayonet, spear, lance’: Bzyp 
ápsa ‘bayonet, spear, lance’, (possessive) s-dpsa ‘my bayonet’; Abzhywa ápsa 
‘bayonet, spear, lance’; Abaza/Tapanta /i-aps ‘bayonet’. Note: The following 
alternative forms are also recorded: Bzyp abs; Abzhywa absá. 


132. Proto-Indo-European *heyos- [*hayos-] ‘metal’ (*h = *a,): Sanskrit dyas- 
‘metal, iron’; Latin aes ‘crude, base metal, especially copper’, aeneus ‘made of 
brass, copper, or bronze’; Gothic aiz ‘brass, money, metal coin’; Old Icelandic 
eir ‘brass, copper’; Old English ar, ær ‘brass, copper’; Old Saxon er ‘ore’; 
Dutch oer ‘bog-ore’, erts ‘ore’; Old High German er ‘ore, copper’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ajxá ‘iron; axe’: South Abkhaz ajxá 
‘tron; axe; bit (of a horse)’; Abaza/Tapanta ajxd ‘iron; metal’; Ashkharywa 
ájxa ‘iron’. Note also: South Abkhaz ajg 35? ‘small axe’; Abaza/Tapanta g“as° 
‘small axe’, k’“aya ‘small axe’; Bzyp ajk "áy(a) ‘small axe’; Abzhywa ajk’“aya 
‘small axe’. 


133. Proto-Indo-European *^af^- ‘fight, battle, war’: Sanskrit sdtru-h ‘enemy, foe, 
rival’; Old Irish cath ‘battle’; Welsh cad ‘war’; Old Icelandic (in compounds) 
hóó- ‘war, slaughter’; Old English (in compounds) headu- ‘war, battle’; Old 
High German (in compounds) hadu- ‘fight, battle’; Old Church Slavic kotora 
‘battle’; Hittite kattu- “enmity, strife’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k:atta ‘sword’: Sapsegh k-atha 
‘sword’; Kabardian gata ‘sword’. 
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134. Proto-Indo-European *&'eb^- ‘bough, branch, stick’: Lithuanian Zábas ‘(long) 
switch, dry branch’, Zabà ‘rod, switch, wand’; Old Icelandic kafli ‘a piece cut 
off, kefli ‘a cylinder, stick, piece of wood’; Middle Dutch cavele ‘stick, piece 
of wood used to throw lots’; Middle High German kabel ‘lot’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *q "aba ‘plowshare’: Abaza/Tapanta 
q ‘aba ‘plowshare’. 


135. Proto-Indo-European *k’el-/*k’ol-/*k’l- ‘hole, hollow’ (unattested): (extended 
forms) *k’leb"-/*k’lob"-/*k'Ib'-; *k'lomb^- (in Slavic) ‘hole, hollow’ (> ‘deep’ 
in Slavic): Greek yAd@o ‘to scrape up, to dig up, to hollow’, yAd@v ‘a hollow, 
hole, cavern’, yAapvpdc ‘hollow, hollowed’; Old Church Slavic g/oboke 
‘deep’; Slovenian globok ‘deep’, globiti ‘to excavate’, glóbsti ‘to excavate, to 
carve’; Bulgarian glob ‘eye socket’; Russian g/ubókij [ruy6okuii] ‘deep’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *k’dla-c’ (< *k’ala ‘hole’, *¢’’a 
‘sharpened twig’) ‘wooden hook’: Bzyp a-k alac '? ‘wooden hook for hanging 
clothes; plug, spigot in the middle of the yoke’; Abzhywa a-k’lac’’a ‘wooden 
hook for hanging clothes; plug, spigot in the middle of the yoke’. (2) Common 
Abkhaz *k’ala-ha-ra ‘chink, little hole’: South Abkhaz a-k’alha-ra//a-k’alaa- 
ra ‘chink, little hole’. 


136. Proto-Indo-European *k’Weru- ‘spear, spit’ (< ‘round object’): Latin veru ‘spit 
(for roasting)’; Umbrian (acc. pl.) berva '(roasting-)spit; Avestan grava- 
‘staff’; Old Irish bir, biur ‘spear, spit’; Welsh ber ‘spear, lance, shaft, spit’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’’ara ‘round object’: Bzyp (indef. 
sg.) k’°ara-k’ ‘wheel’, a-k "arc 'aZ', a-k’°ar-c’'az' ‘small cart, wagon; small 
wheel’, a-k’’ra ‘roundish’; South Abkhaz d-k’’ar-ra ‘to roll (of something 
small), to slide’; Abaza/Tapanta r-k’ar-ra ‘to pull, to drag’, qa-c-k "ra *bald- 
headed’ (< qa-c^a ‘skin of the head’ + *& ^ra ‘round’). 


137. Proto-Indo-European */ek’-/*/ok’- ‘to leak; to run, drip, or trickle out; to wet, 
to moisten’: Old Irish /egaid ‘to melt, to melt away, to perish’; Welsh //aith 
‘moist, damp’; Old Icelandic /eka ‘to drip, to dribble, to leak’, leki ‘leakage, 
leak’; Norwegian lekk ‘leak, leakage’; Middle Dutch leken ‘to leak’; Old 
English /eccan ‘to water, to irrigate, to wet, to moisten’; Middle High German 
léchen ‘to leak’, lecken ‘to leak; to run, drip, or trickle out’ (New High German 
lecken). Lenghtened-grade in: Proto-Germanic */ekjon- ‘rivulet’ (?) > Faroese 
lækja ‘well, waterhole, waterspout’; Norwegian lækje ‘rivulet, wooden water- 
pipe’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz */ak'ára ‘wooden trough for spring 
water’: Bzyp a-lak'ár, a-lak'ára ‘wooden trough for spring water’. Semantic 
development as in Norwegian lækje ‘rivulet, wooden water-pipe’ cited above. 
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138. Proto-Indo-European *menk-/*monk"-/*mnk?- ‘to pound, to grind, to press’: 
Sanskrit mácate ‘to pound, to grind’; Greek uóáooztv ‘to knead, to press into a 
mold’; Lithuanian minkyti ‘to knead, to mold’; Old Church Slavic meknoti ‘to 
soften’; Russian mjáknut' [wskHyTb] ‘to soften; to become soft, tender’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mák'a ‘whetstone’: Bzyp a’mak'(a) 
“whetstone’; Abzhywa a-mák'a ‘whetstone’; Abaza/Tapanta mak'a ‘whet- 
stone". 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


139. Proto-Indo-European *et^-/*mot^- *(vb.) to twist, to turn; to weave together, 
to plait; (n.) *mert^-o-s, *mot^-o-s ‘that which twists, turns; that which is turned, 
twisted’: Avestan ma0o (adj. ‘turning’; Armenian matman ‘spindle’; 
Lithuanian (pl.) métmens ‘warp, groundwork’, (pl.) métmenys ‘warp; thread- 
winder’, mataras ‘spindle’; Latvian, mdtaras ‘strap, belt, rope, thong; pole, 
lever’ (m. pl.) meti ‘warp, threads on a loom’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *máta ‘a term referring to the processing of wool’: 
Abzhywa a-máta-ra ‘a term referring to the processing of wool’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *mat'a ‘basket, beehive’: BZedux mātřa ‘basket, bee- 
hive’; Kabardian mata ‘basket, beehive’. 


140. Proto-Indo-European *mot- ‘hoe’: Sanskrit matyà-m ‘harrow’; Latin mateola 
‘a kind of mallet’ (diminutive of an unattested noun *matea ‘hoe’); Old Church 
Slavic motyka ‘hoe’; Russian motyka [Morbrka] ‘shovel, mattock; pick, picker; 
sickle’; Polish motyka ‘hoe’; Old English mattoc *mattock, pickaxe'. Note also: 
Proto-Indo-European *met-/*moth- ‘to reap’: Latin meto ‘to reap, to harvest’; 
Welsh medi ‘to reap’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *matd ‘piece, strip of field to be 
plowed or hoed’: South Abkhaz d-mata ‘piece, strip of field to be plowed or 
hoed’. 


141. Pre-Proto-Indo-European *p^ek"^-/*phokwh. ‘to strike, to hit, to beat, to 
pound’ (> ‘to fight’ in Germanic): Hittite pakkuss- ‘to pound, to crack, to 
crush, to grind’, (adj.) pak(kus)suwant- ‘cracked (?)’. Proto-Germanic 
*feytanan ‘to fight’ > Old English feohtan ‘to fight, to combat, to strive; to 
attack, to fight against’, feoht ‘fight, battle; strife’; Old Frisian fiuchta, fiochta 
‘to fight’; Old Saxon fehtan ‘to fight’; Old High German fehtan ‘to fight, to 
battle, to combat’, gifeht, fehta ‘fight, battle, combat’. Note: Proto-Indo- 
European *-k"^- > *-y- before *-t in Proto-Germanic (cf. Proto-Germanic 
*naytz ‘night’ [< *nokwhths] > Gothic nahts ‘night’; Old Icelandic nátt, nótt 
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‘night’; Old English niht, næht, neaht ‘night’; Old Frisian nacht ‘night’; Old 
Saxon naht ‘night’; Old Dutch naht ‘night’; Old High German naht ‘night’). 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p^ak:^a ‘blunt’: Bzedux přāk:°a 
‘blunt’; Kabardian pag'/a ‘blunt’. Apparent Kabardian loan (if not from *pa 
‘nose’, *ag'a 'short) in: South Abkhaz a-pag’a 'dock-tailed, short; blunt, 
obtuse’; Abaza/Tapanta pag'a ‘snub-nosed’. 


142. Proto-Indo-European *pes-t^o-/*phos-tho- ‘fast, firm’ (< *phes-/*phos- ‘to tie 
or bind firmly together, to fasten’): Armenian hast ‘firm, steady, standing still, 
tough’, hastoj ‘firmness, standing still, strength’; Gothic fastan ‘to keep firm, 
to hold fast’; Old Icelandic fastr ‘fast, firm’, festr ‘rope, cord’; Old English 
feestnian ‘to fasten, to fix, to secure, to bind’, fæst ‘fast, fixed, firm, secure’; 
Old Saxon fast ‘fast, firm’; Old High German fasto, faste ‘fast, firm’, festi, 
festin ‘firmness, strength; shelter, stronghold, fortress’. Also Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act.) pa-as-ki ‘to stick in, to fasten, to plant; to set up; to impale, to stick’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *psa ‘string, cord, lace, strap, handle’: Bzedux -psa 
‘string, cord, lace, strap, handle’, c"'apsa ‘string, rope’; Kabardian psa 
‘string, cord, lace, strap, handle’, k’apsa ‘string, rope’; Temirgoy Aapsa 
‘leather strap for tying up shoes, shoelace’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *psa ‘to tie up’: South Abkhaz a-c-dj-da-psa-la-ra ‘to 
press, to lean against something’, a-g%-c’a-psa-ra ‘to press itself against 
somebody, to cross the hands at the bosom’, a-c’a-psa-ra ‘to bend, to 
kneel’, a-c-áj-k "a-psa-ra ‘to curl up, to fold up (wings)’; Abaza/Tapanta 
pra-psá ‘curtain, apron’, para-psa-ra ‘to tie up through’, j-a-/-para-l-psa-d 
‘she put on the apron’ (literally ‘she tied up the apron’). 

C. (?)Ubykh *psasx ‘glue’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vs- = Northwest Caucasian *psV-. 


143. Proto-Indo-European *p/is- (secondary full-grade forms in Baltic and Slavic) 
‘to crush, to grind’ (with nasal infix *pli-n-s-): Greek aticow ‘to pound or 
grind corn in a mortar’, ntíoua ‘peeled or winnowed grain’; Sanskrit pindsti, 
pimsdanti ‘to crush’, pista-h ‘crushed’; Latin pinso ‘to pound, to crush (grain or 
other materials)’, pistillus, pistillum ‘pestle’; Lithuanian piéstas ‘pestle’; 
Russian pest [nect] ‘pestle’, p*enó [nmeno] (< Proto-Slavic *peseno) ‘millet’; 
Slovenian psano ‘millet’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *ps-q°%-c’°a ‘corn-cob’: Bzyp 
á-ps-X^a-é '? *corn-cob'; Abzhywa á-ps-x^a-c ‘corn-cob’. (2) Common Abkhaz 
*psa ‘maize, millet’: Abzhywa d-psa-r+ta ‘maize field’, a-pšə-c ‘maize grain’, 
á-ps ‘maize, millet’. 
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Note: Proto-Indo-European *p/is- = Common Abkhaz *psV. 


144. Proto-Indo-European *p'o?-th-lo-m (> *p6-th-lo-m) ‘drinking-vessel’ (*? = 
*2)): Sanskrit pátra-m ‘drinking-vessel, goblet, bowl, cup’; Latin poculum ‘a 
drinking-cup, goblet’. Note also: Hittite pa-as-zi ‘to swallow, to gulp down’; 
Sanskrit pdtar-, pátár- ‘one who drinks, a drinker’, pibati ‘to drink’; Latin poto 
‘to drink’, potus ‘drunk’; Lithuanian puota ‘feast, banquet, drinking-bout’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *pátx'a ‘horn used for drinking wine’: 
South Abkhaz a-pátx' ‘horn used for drinking wine’. 


145. Proto-Indo-European *se?(y/i)- (> *se(y/i-)) *(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’ (*? = *a,): 
Greek 700, n0£o ‘to sift, to strain’, rOLóG ‘a strainer’; Welsh hid! ‘sieve’; Old 
Icelandic sáld ‘sieve’, szelda ‘to sift’; Norwegian saald ‘sieve’, szelda ‘to sift’; 
Swedish såll ‘sieve’, (dial.) sálda, sälla ‘to sift’; Danish saald, sold ‘sieve’, 
(dial.) sælde ‘to sift’; Lithuanian sietas ‘sieve’, sijoju, sijoti ‘to sift’; Old 
Church Slavic *séjo, *séti (*séjati) in pro-séjati ‘to sift, to winnow', sito 
‘sieve’; Russian sito [curo] ‘sieve, sifter, bolt, bolter, strainer’; Serbian sijati 
‘to sift’, sito ‘sieve’. Note: The original meaning of Proto-Indo-European 
*se?(v/i)- may have been ‘to divide, to separate’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *sa ‘to cut out (material)’: South Abkhaz a-sa-rá ‘to cut 
out (material)’; Abaza/Tapanta sa-rá ‘to cut out (material)’. Perhaps also: 
(1) Common Abkhaz *sa ‘piece (of food)’: South Abkhaz a-sa ‘piece (of 
food)’. (2) Common Abkhaz *ssa ‘to cut in thin slices’: Bzyp a-ssa-rd ‘to 
cut in thin slices’; Abzhywa a-r-ssa-ra ‘to cut in thin slices’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *sa ‘knife’: BZedux sa ‘knife’; Kabardian sa ‘knife’. 


146. Proto-Indo-European */"eK^(s)-/*fhok^(s)- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to 
create, either by using a sharp tool or by bending, weaving, joining, braiding, 
or plaiting together’: Sanskrit táksati ‘to form by cutting, to plane, to chisel, to 
chop, to fashion, to make, to create’, taksan- ‘a wood-cutter, carpenter’; Pali 
tacchati ‘to build’, tacchéti ‘to do woodwork, to chip’, tacchani- ‘hatchet’, 
tacchaka- ‘carpenter’; Prakrit takkhai, tacchai ‘to cut, to scrape, to peel’; 
Avestan faSaiti ‘to produce, (carpenter) to make’, tasa- ‘axe’; Latin texo ‘to 
weave, to build’; Greek téktwv (< *vékotov) ‘carpenter’, Téyvn (< *tékovā) 
‘art, craft’; Armenian t'ek"em ‘to bend, to shape’; Old Irish tál (< *toks-lo-) 
‘axe’; Old Icelandic bexla ‘adze’; Old High German dehsa, dehsala ‘axe, 
poleaxe’ (New High German Dechsel); Lithuanian tasati, tasyti ‘to hew’; Old 
Church Slavic tes, tesati ‘to hew’; Russian Church Slavic tesla ‘carpenter’s 
tool, adze’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) tak-ki-(e-)es-zi ‘to join, to build’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *t:aq:a 'stump/handle, thick end of a 
pole’: Bzedux t:dq:a ‘stump/handle, thick end of a pole’; Kabardian daq'a 
*stump/handle, thick end of a pole’. 


147. Proto-Indo-European *therkwh-/*thorkwh-/*thrkwh- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend’: 
Latin torqued ‘to twist, to bend, to wind’, torquis ‘twisted collar or necklace; 
collar of draft oxen; ring, wreath’; Sanskrit tarku-h ‘spindle’ (< *tark- ‘to twist, 
to turn’); Old Chruch Slavic trake ‘band, girdle’; Tocharian B tärk- ‘to twist 
around; to work (for example, wood)’, A tark ‘earring’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. 
act.) tar-uk-zi *to dance', (3rd pl. pres. act.) tar-ku-an-zi. Perhaps also Greek 
(Mycenaean) to-ro-qe-jo-me-no (*trok"eyómenos) (meaning unknown). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *cárq%ə ‘carpenter’s cord used to mark 
the line of cutting’: Bzyp a-cdrx° ‘carpenter’s cord used to mark the line of 
cutting’. For the semantics, cf. Buck 1949:89.19 rope, cord. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *c = Proto-Indo-European */^. 


148. Proto-Indo-European *wedl-/*wod^- ‘to strike’: Sanskrit vadh- ‘to strike, to 
slay, to kill, to put to death, to destroy, to murder', vadhar- 'a destructive 
weapon, the weapon or thunderbolt of Indra’; Avestan vadar- ‘weapon (for 
striking)’; Lithuanian vedega ‘adz’; Tocharian B wát- ‘to fight’. 

Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *wadasxxa ‘(to break) into pieces’: 


South Abkhaz a-wadasxxa-ra ‘(to break) into pieces’. 
XV. Sense Perception 


149. Proto-Indo-European *b/eh-/*b"oh- (> *bha-/*b^o-) ‘to be bright, shining; to 
bring to light, to cause to appear; to make clear’ (*h = *a,): Greek paiva ‘to 
bring to light, to cause to appear; to make known, to reveal, to disclose; to 
make clear; to show forth, to display; to set forth, to expound; to inform against 
one, to denounce; to give light, to shine; to come to light, to become visible, to 
appear; to come into being; to come about; to appear to be’, paw ‘to give light, 
to shine’, pdoc, pac ‘light, daylight; light of the eyes’ (pl. pdea ‘eyes’), Pavdc 
‘light, bright, joyous’; Sanskrit bAáti ‘to shine, to be bright, to be luminous; to 
be splendid or beautiful; to be conspicuous or eminent; to appear, to seem; to 
show one’s self, to manifest any feeling; to be, to exist’; Avestan banu- 
*spendor'; Old Irish bán ‘white’; Old English bonian ‘to polish’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ba ‘to see’: South Abkhaz a-ba-rá 
‘to see’; Abaza/Tapanta ba-ra ‘to see’. 


150. Proto-Indo-European *b^el-/*b^ol[-/*b^]- ‘to glitter, to gleam, to shine’ > ‘to 
see, to look, to glance’: Old Icelandic blik ‘gleam, sheen’, blika, blikja ‘to 
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gleam, to twinkle’, bligja ‘to gaze’, bligr ‘staring, gazing’; Swedish bliga ‘to 
gaze (at, on, upon), to stare (at)’, blink ‘twinkle, twinkling, gleam, blink’; 
Middle English blinken ‘to shine; to look at; to blink’; Old Frisian blika ‘to 
appear, to be visible’; Dutch blikken ‘to glitter, to twinkle; to look at, to look 
into, to glance at’, blik ‘regard, look, glance, view, glimpse’, blinken ‘to shine, 
to glitter’; New High German blicken ‘to look’, Blick ‘glance’, blinken ‘to 
glitter, to gleam, to shine; to flash, to blink, to twinkle, to sparkle’. Non- 
Germanic cognates include: Tocharian B pilko ‘insight, view; look, glance’, 
A/B pälk- ‘to see, to look at; to take heed of? also ‘to shine, to be highlighted; 
to burn’; etc. Note: There are numerous derivatives of Proto-Indo-European 
*bhe|-l*bhol-/*bh]- ‘to glitter, to gleam, to shine’ in the Indo-European 
daughter languages — only a small sampling has been given here, specifically, 
those derivatives that deal with ‘seeing, looking, glancing, etc.’ For more 
information, the etymological dictionaries listed in the references should be 
consulted. See also the following entry. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *bla ‘eye’: South Abkhaz d-bla ‘eye’; Ashkharywa bla 
‘eye’; Abzhywa a-bá-bla ‘eye’. Note: Chirikba (1996b:19) suggests that 
the following may belong here as well: Common Abkhaz *bla-q’'a ‘to 
stagger, to shake; to fall; to be bewildered’ (*b/a ‘eye’ [?], *q "a ‘to beat, 
to strike’): South Abkhaz á-blaq "a-ra ‘to stagger, to shake; to fall; to be 
bewildered’. However, semantically, the following are far better 
comparisons: (1) Common Abkhaz *baló- in *bala-bata ‘to move with 
uncertainty’: South Abkhaz a-balabata-ra ‘to move with uncertainty’; and 
(2) -bla- // -bal- in South Abkhaz a-bla-xd-c’ // a-bal-xá-c' ‘giddiness, 
dizziness’. 

B. Ubykh blá ‘eye’, bladaq’’ ‘blink’, blawá ‘(someone) who has the evil 
eye’, *blax'amba ‘nearsighted’, blamsá ‘eyebrow’. 


151. Proto-Indo-European *b^lend^-/*b^long"-/*bhInd^- ‘to be or become blind’: 
Gothic blinds ‘blind’, *gablindjan ‘to make blind’, *afblindnan ‘to become 
blind’; Old Icelandic blinda ‘to blind’, blindr ‘blind’, blunda ‘to shut the eyes’, 
blundr ‘dozing, slumber’; Old English blendan ‘to blind, to deceive’, blind 
‘blind’; Old High German blint ‘blind’; Lithuanian blendziu, blesti ‘to become 
dark’, blandus ‘dark, dusky, obscure, gloomy, dismal’, blandas ‘cloudiness, 
obscuration of mind or eyesight, drowsiness’; Old Church Slavic bledo, blesti 
‘to go blindly’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Common Abkhaz *bla-q"a ‘to stagger, to shake; to fall; to be 
bewildered’: South Abkhaz á-blaq "a-ra ‘to stagger, to shake; to fall; to be 
bewildered’. (2) Common Abkhaz *bala-bata ‘to move with uncertainty’: 
South Abkhaz a-balabata-ra ‘to move with uncertainty’. (3) South Abkhaz 
a-bla-xa-c’ // a-bal-xá-c' ‘giddiness, dizziness’. Note also: Common 
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Abkhaz *bla ‘eye’: South Abkhaz d-bla ‘eye’; Abzhywa a-bd-bla ‘eye’; 
Ashkharywa bla ‘eye’. 
B. Ubykh blay“á ‘blind’. 


152. Proto-Indo-European *d'es-/*d"os- ‘to become numb’ (?) (only in Germanic): 


Old Icelandic dasast ‘to become weary and exhausted’, dasadr ‘exhausted, 
weary’, dæstr ‘exhausted, worn out’; Danish dase ‘to lie idle’; Swedish dasa 
‘to lie idle’; Middle English dasen ‘to benumb, to stun; to be stupefied, 
confused, bewildered’; Dutch daas ‘dizzy, confused, excited’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dasa ‘to become numb’: Bzyp a-das- 
ra ‘to become numb’; Abzhywa a-das ‘paralysis’. 


153. Proto-Indo-European *hey-thro- [*hay-t^ro-] ‘bitter’ (*-t/ro- is a suffix) (*h = 


*2,) (only in Lithuanian): Lithuanian aitrus ‘bitter, sharp’, aitra ‘tartness’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ajsa ‘bitter’: Abaza/Tapanta ajsá 
‘bitter’; Ashkharywa ajsd ‘bitter’; South Abkhaz dasa ‘bitter’; Bzyp (indef. sg.) 
(a)sá-k' ‘bitter’. 


154. Proto-Indo-European *met’-/*mot’- ‘to be mindful of: Greek pédopa ‘to 


provide for, to care for, to be mindful of’; Latin meditor ‘to think about 
constantly, to contemplate, to ponder; to devise, to plan; to rehearse, to 
practice, to go over, to say to oneself; Old Irish midithir ‘to measure, to 
judge’, mess ‘judgment’; Welsh meddwl ‘(vb.) to think, to mean; (n.) thought, 
meaning, opinion’, meddylfryd ‘mind, affection, bent’, meddylgar ‘thoughtful’; 
Cornish medhes ‘to say’; Gothic miton ‘to weigh in the mind, to consider, to 
meditate (upon), to reason about, to think over, to ponder, to cogitate’. Note: 
These forms are ultimately derived from Indo-European *met’- ‘to measure’: 
Gothic ga-mitan ‘to measure out, to mete out, to apportion’, mitaps ‘measure, 
measurement, standard of measure’; Old Icelandic meta ‘to estimate, to value’; 
Old English metan ‘to measure, to mete out, to mark off; to compare, to 
estimate’, met ‘measure, share, quantity; boundary, limit’; etc. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mat’andja ‘to bow, to ask, to pray’: 
South Abkhaz a-mat’anaj-ra ‘to bow, to ask, to pray’; Bzyp a-mat’anaj-ra ‘to 
bow, to ask, to pray’, also ‘to mumble, to mutter’. Note: Assuming semantic 
development as in Latin meditor in the meanings ‘to rehearse, to practice, to go 
over, to say to oneself? and Cornish medhes ‘to say’ cited above 


155. Proto-Indo-European *mey-n-/*moy-n-/*mi-n- ‘to think, to mean, to be of the 


opinion’, *mey-no- ‘opinion, intention, view’: Old English mænian ‘to mean, 
to signify, to intend; to mention, to relate, to declare, to communicate, to say’; 
Old Saxon ménian ‘to mean, to mention’; Dutch menen ‘to say’; Old High 
German meinen ‘to be of the opinion, to believe, to think, to suppose; to 
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reckon, to assert, to say, to suggest; to mean, to intend’ (New High German 
meinen), meina ‘meaning, intention, opinion, view’ (New High German 
Meinung); Old Church Slavic ménjo, méniti ‘to suppose, to think, to reckon, to 
mention’; Old Russian méniti ‘to think, to suppose, to mention, to mean, to 
symbolize’. Note: The original meaning of the Proto-Indo-European 
unextended verb stem *mey-/*moy-/*mi- may have been ‘to perceive, to notice, 
to be aware of’, preserved, for example, in Sanskrit misáti (« *mi-s-é-) ‘to open 
the eyes, to have the eyes open; to look at’, ni-mesá- (< *mey-s-) ‘twinkling of 
the eyes’ (cf. Rix 2001:429 *meis- ‘to open the eyes’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:641—642). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *majda ‘with content, awareness of 
somebody’: South Abkhaz d-majda ‘with content, awareness of somebody’. 


XVI. Food and Drink 


156. Proto-Indo-European *b/es- ‘to crush, to grind (with the teeth)’: Sanskrit 
(redup.) bábhasti ‘to chew, to masticate, to devour’; Greek wóo ‘to rub, to 
grate, to scratch; to stroke, to wipe’. Note: Beekes (2010.11:1665—1666) 
considers the Greek forms he cites to be Pre-Greek in origin. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *(b)Zah'á 'to ruminate': Abzhywa 
á-Zah^a-ra ‘to ruminate’, a-zah°a ‘cud, chewing’; Abaza/Tapanta zah°a-rd ‘to 
ruminate’, Zah°a ‘cud, chewing’; Bzyp a-bzah“a-ra ‘to ruminate’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *b’Vs- = Common Abkhaz *bZV-. 


157. Proto-Indo-European *k’et-u- ‘glutinous secretion, viscous discharge: gum, 
resin, sap’ (< *k’Weth-/*k’oth- ‘to ooze [out], to seep [out]’): Sanskrit játu- 
‘lac, gum’; Latin bitumen ‘pitch, asphalt’ (borrowed from either Sabellian or 
Celtic); Middle Irish beithe ‘birch-tree’ (borrowed from Brittonic Celtic); Old 
Icelandic kváóa ‘resin’; Faroese kvdda ‘viscous fluid from a cow’s teat’; Old 
Danish kvade ‘birch sap’; Norwegian kvaade, kvae ‘resin; watery fluid from a 
pregnant cow’s udder’, (dial.) kvæde ‘birch sap’; Old English cwidu, cweodo, 
cwudu ‘resin, gum; cud, mastic’; Old High German quiti, kuti ‘glue’. Note: In 
view of Faroese kvdda ‘viscous fluid from a cow’s teat’ and Norwegian 
kvaade, kvae ‘resin; watery fluid from a pregnant cow’s udder’, Armenian 
kat"n ‘milk’ (dialectal variants include: Suchava gata; Tbilisi kata; Labarat, 
Goris, Samaxi kát^na; Loti kata; Agulis kaxc^; Havarik kaxs; Are’ kaxs; Metri 
kaxc'; Karéewan kaxc") may belong here as well. If so, then the traditional 
comparison of the Armenian form with Greek ydAa ‘milk’, Latin lac ‘milk’, 
etc. (cf. Martirosyan 2008:294—296) is to be abandoned. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k’°at(a) ‘to pour out, to pour into’: 
Bzedux yo-k ""at^(a) ‘to pour out, to pour into’; Kabardian ya-k’°at(a) ‘to pour 
out, to pour into’ (ya = ‘hollow space’). 


158. Proto-Indo-European *met’-/*mot’- ‘(vb.) to eat; (n.) food, meal’ (Germanic 
only): Gothic mats ‘food’, matjan ‘to eat, to feed’; Old Icelandic matr ‘meat, 
food’, mata ‘to feed another’; Old English mete ‘food’, metsian ‘to feed, to 
furnish with provisions’, mettian ‘to supply with food’; Old Saxon meti ‘food’; 
Middle Low German met ‘pork’; Old High German maz ‘food, nourishment’. 
Note: According to Kroonen (2013:358), Greek peotóg ‘full, filled, satiated’ 
belongs here as well. Kroonen derives [igotóg from *med-to-s. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *mác'a 'locust; insatiable, gluttonous': Abaza/Tapanta 
mac'a ‘locust; insatiable, gluttonous’; South Abkhaz a-mác'a ‘insatiable, 
gluttonous; locust’. 

B. Ubykh ma:c’d ‘grasshopper’. 

C. Proto-Circassian *mac’a ‘locust’: Bzedux mdc’a ‘locust’; Kabardian 
mac’a ‘locust’. 


Note: Northwest Caucasian *c’ = Proto-Indo-European *?’. 
XVII. Clothing 


159. Proto-Indo-European *k"em-/*k'om-/*k'm- ‘(vb.) to cover, to conceal; (n.) 
covering; shirt: Sanskrit samulyd-h (Vedic Samüla-h) ‘thick woolen shirt’; 
Latin camisia ‘linen shirt or night-gown’ (Gaulish loan ?); Gothic -hamon in: 
ana-hamon, ga-hamon ‘to get dressed’, af-hamon ‘to get undressed’, ufar- 
hamon ‘to put on’; Old Icelandic hamr ‘skin, slough; shape, form’, hams 
*snake's slough, husk’; Old English hemep ‘shirt’, ham ‘undergarment’, -hama 
‘covering’ (only in compounds), hemming ‘shoe of undressed leather’; Old 
High German hemidi ‘shirt’, -hamo ‘covering’ (in compounds) ; Old Frisian 
hemethe ‘shirt’; Dutch hemd ‘shirt’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *gama ‘fur coat’: Bzyp a-xama ‘fur 
coat’; Abzhywa a-xama ‘fur coat’; Abaza/Tapanta gama ‘fur coat’. 


XVIII. Qualities 


160. Proto-Indo-European *P^eng^- ‘to swell, to increase’, *b^ng^-u- ‘swollen, fat, 
thick, dense; much, many; numerous, abundant’: Sanskrit bahu-h ‘much, 
abundant; many, numerous; abounding in; frequent; large, great, mighty’, 
bamhate ‘to grow, to increase’, (causative) bamhayati ‘to cause to grow, to 
increase, to strengthen, to fix, to make firm’; Hittite (adj.; nom. sg.) pa-an-ku- 
us ‘all (of), entire, complete; every’, (nom. sg.) pa-an-ku-us ‘multitude, the 
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people, the masses’; Greek maytc ‘thick, stout, massive; fat, great’; Latvian 
biezs ‘thick’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *bay'á ‘thick, dense, solid, strong’: South Abkhaz 
a-bay'á ‘thick, dense, solid, strong’; Abaza/Tapanta bay'a ‘hard, solid, 
strong; stingy (of men)’. 

B. Ubykh by’ ‘wide, broad’, by’as' ‘width, breadth’. 

C. Proto-Circassian *baya ‘to swell’: BZedux baya ‘to swell’; Kabardian bay 
‘to swell’. 


Notes: 

1. Chirikba (1996b:14) writes Common Abkhaz *bay'á. 

2. Kuipers (1975:12) writes Proto-Circassian *baga. 

3. Proto-Indo-European *z is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


161. Proto-Indo-European *b/oso- ‘bare, uncovered, naked’: Old Icelandic berr 
‘bare, naked; (metaph.) uncovered, open, clear, manifest’; Old English bar 
‘bare, uncovered; naked, unclothed’; Old High German bar ‘naked, bare’ (New 
High German bar); Old Church Slavic bos» ‘barefoot, unshod’; Russian bosoj 
[60coii] ‘barefooted, barelegged’; Lithuanian basas ‘barefooted’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bása ‘simple, usual; in vain, for 
nothing’: South Abkhaz a-bdsa ‘simple, usual’, basa, (redup.) basa-mása ‘in 
vain, for nothing’; Ashkharywa bása ‘in vain, for nothing’; Abaza/Tapanta 
(redup.) basa-mása ‘simply, for nothing’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *s = Proto-Indo-European *s. 


162. Proto-Indo-European *d^es-/*d'os- ‘to be or become weary, exhausted, worn 
out’ (Germanic only): Old Icelandic dasask ‘to become weary, exhausted’, 
dasaór ‘weary, exhausted’, dasi ‘a lazy person’, dzstr ‘exhausted, worn out’; 
Middle English darin ‘to stay in one place, to remain quiet; to lurk; to be 
motionless, inactive; to hesitate’, dasin ‘to become dizzy; to stupefy, to 
bewilder’; Middle Dutch dasen ‘to rave, to be foolish’, daes ‘foolish’. Note: 
Kroonen (2013:91—92) reconstructs Proto-Germanic *dazén- ‘to be numbed 


(V. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dasa ‘to become numb’: Abzhywa 
a-das ‘paralysis’; Bzyp a-das-ra ‘to become numb’. 


163. Proto-Indo-European *heg'- [*hag'-] ‘(to be) bad, evil; to (cause) harm’ (*h = 
*2,) Sanskrit aghd-h ‘going wrong; mishap, evil; misdeed, a fault (sin, 
passion, impurity, pain, suffering); evil, bad, sinful, subject to passion, 
miserable, unclean’, aghavan ‘sinful’; Vedic aghayati ‘to be malicious, to sin, 
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to threaten’; Avestan ayo ‘bad, evil’. Perhaps also: Gothic *ag/s ‘disgraceful’, 
*agljan ‘to harm’; Old English egle ‘troublesome; horrible, repulsive, hideous, 
loathsome; grievous, painful’, eg/an ‘to trouble, to plague, to molest, to afflict’; 
Norwegian egla ‘to bait, to goad, to heckle, to molest, to offend’ eglet(e) 
‘cantankerous, quarrelsome’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Common Abkhaz *dga ‘fool’: South Abkhaz aga ‘fool’; (2) Common 
Abkhaz *ga-3a ‘silly, fool’: Bzyp a-ga-3a ‘silly, fool’; Abzhywa a-ga-3á 
‘silly, fool’. Note: Assuming semantic development as in Russian durdckij 
[nypaukuidi] ‘foolish, silly’, durak [xypak] ‘fool, dupe, silly person; ass; 
simpleton, buffoon, clown; blockhead, dunce’, durit' [xypurs] ‘to play the 
fool, to be foolish’, durét' [nypeth] ‘to grow stupid’, dur’ [ayps] 
‘obstinacy, folly, caprice, whim, extravagance’ from the same stem found 
in durnoj [aypHoi] ‘ugly; bad; ill; unsightly, ill-favored; vile, base, 
wretched; evil, depraved’; etc. 

B. Ubykh ag'a ‘bad, evil’. 


164. Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-/)*k’n- ‘knot, knob’: Old Icelandic knappr 
‘knob’, knutr ‘knot’; Old English cnop ‘knob’, cnotta ‘knot’; Middle Low 
German knotte ‘knot, knob’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *k’ana: Kabardian k’Gna ‘piece, lump’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *k’ak’dna ‘nut’: Abaza/Tapanta k’ak’an ‘nut’; South 
Abkhaz a-k’ak’dn ‘walnut’; Ashkharywa k’ak’dn ‘walnut’. 


165. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- in *k’or-sk"o- ‘lively, quick, bold, 
brisk, very much’ (Germanic only): Proto-Germanic *karskaz ‘lively, quick, 
bold, brisk, very much’ > Old Icelandic karskr ‘brisk, bold; hale, hearty’ (era 
karskr madr sá er ... ‘he suffers much who ...’); Danish karsk ‘quick’; 
Swedish karsk ‘bold’; Middle Low German karsch ‘lively, fresh’; Dutch kers- 
vers ‘new, fresh’; Middle High German karsch ‘lively, fresh’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’ara ‘much, extremely’ in *k’ara-xa 
‘to be extremely tired’ (*xa ‘to work’): South Abkhaz a-k’ara-xa-ra ‘to be 
extremely tired’. 


166. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *k’r-um-bh-, *k’r-u-bh- ‘coarse, thick, 
big’: Lithuanian grubus ‘uneven, rough’; Russian grubyj [rpyOsii] ‘rough, 
coarse’; Czech hruby ‘big, coarse, rough’; Slovak hruby ‘thick, big, coarse’; 
Polish gruby ‘thick, big, coarse’. Note also: Sanskrit grathnámi, granthdyati ‘to 
fasten, to tie or string together’, grathna-h ‘bunch, tuft’, granthi-h ‘a knot, tie, 
knot of a cord; bunch or protuberance’; Latin grümus ‘a little heap, hillock (of 
earth)’; Old Irish grinne ‘bundle’; Old Icelandic kring ‘round’; etc. Note: 
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According to Pokorny (1959:385—390), all of the above forms are ultimately 
derived from Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- (traditional *ger-/*gor- 
/*gr-) ‘to twist, to turn’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k’'ara ‘thick, dense (of wool, beard, 
etc.), long (of hair), high (of grass)’: Bzedux cara ‘thick, dense (of wool, 
beard, etc.), long (of hair), high (of grass)’; Kabardian k’ar ‘thick, dense (of 
wool, beard, etc.), long (of hair), high (of grass)’. 


167. Proto-Indo-European *& "rH-u- ‘heavy, weighty; great, large, extended, long; 
grievous, serious; important, elevated’: Sanskrit guru-h ‘heavy, weighty; great, 
large, extended, long; high in degree, vehement, violent, excessive, deep, 
much; difficult, hard; grievous; important, serious, momentous; valuable, 
highly prized; dear, beloved; haughty, proud; venerable, respectable; best, 
excellent’; Latin gravis ‘heavy, weighty, burdensome; important, elevated, 
dignified; grievous, painful, hard, harsh, severe, unpleasant’; Greek Baptc 
‘heavy, weighty; impressive; difficult, wearisome, troublesome, oppressive’; 
Tocharian A kramárts, B kramartse ‘heavy’, B kramár ‘weight, heaviness’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’’arac°a ‘grown (up), upright, 
erect’: South Abkhaz -k'2rác^-3a (adv.) ‘notably grown (up), having become 
taller; upright, erect; Bzyp (Akhutsa) a-panc’a k’°’aé° // (Zwandrypsh) 
k’a)rac° ‘tarned-up nose’. 


168. Proto-Indo-European *mak’- ‘great, strong, mighty, powerful’: Latin magnus 
(€ *mak’(i)no-) ‘large, great, tall; outstanding, powerful, mighty’, (adv.) magis 
‘more, to a greater extent, rather’; Albanian madh (< *mak’(H)-yo-) ‘big, large, 
tall’; Old Irish maige (< Proto-Celtic *mag-yo-) ‘great’, (poetic) mal (< Proto- 
Celtic *mag-lo-) ‘noble, prince’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *maq’a ‘strong, powerful, big, great’: 
Abaza/Tapanta maq’a ‘strong, powerful, big, great’; South Abkhaz a-maq 'á, 
á-maq -a ‘strong, powerful, big, great’, maq’a ‘old (of animals)’. 


169. Proto-Indo-European *me?-/*mo?- (> *me-/*mo-); extended forms: *me?-is- 
l*mo?-is- (^ *meis-/*mois-); *me?-r-/*mo?-r- (> *mer-/*mor-) 'great(er), 
large(r); more’ (*? = *a,): Gothic maiza ‘greater, larger’; Old Icelandic meiri 
‘more’; Old English mara ‘greater, more’; Old High German mero ‘more’; Old 
Irish mar, mor ‘great’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ma-za (*ma ‘to have’ ?) ‘wealth, big 
amount of (valuable) possessions’: South Abkhaz a-mdza-ra ‘wealth, big 
amount of (valuable) possessions’; Ashkharywa (Apsua) maza-rd ‘wealth, big 
amount of (valuable) possessions’. 
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170. Proto-Indo-European *melH-/*molH-/*m[H- ‘to wither, to fade, to weaken, to 
grow weary, to waste away’: Sanskrit mláyati ‘to wither, to fade, to decay; to 
be faint or languid, to grow weary, to languish; to become weak or feeble; to 
become thin or emaciated’, m/ana-h ‘withered, faded, wearied, weary, wan; 
languid, languishing; enfeebled, emaciated, faint, feeble, weak’; Greek åuañóg 
‘soft, weak’, uaAakóg ‘soft, gentle, mild; weak, feeble’; New High German 
mulsch ‘weak’. Perhaps also: Hittite (nom. sg.) mi-li-is-ku-us ‘weak; light, 
unimportant’. Note: Ultimately derived from Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol- 
/*m]- ‘to crush, to grind’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *malá ‘hunger’: South Abkhaz d-mla 
‘hunger’; Ashkharywa d-mala ‘hunger’; Abaza/Tapanta mla ‘hunger’. Note: 
Semantic development from ‘thin, emaciated, wasted away (from hunger)’ (cf. 
Buck 1949:§5.14 hunger [sb.]). 


171. Proto-Indo-European *men-t’-o-/*mon-t’o-/*mn-t’-o- ‘slow, tardy, moving 
slowly or softly, loitering, inert, inactive, idle, lazy, laggardly’ (Sanskrit only): 
Sanskrit manda-h ‘slow, tardy, moving slowly or softly, loitering, inert, 
inactive, idle, lazy, laggardly’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *md-ra ‘slowness; inefficiency, 
unproductiveness’ (*ma ‘hand’, -ra abstract suffix): South Abkhaz a-mára-ra 
‘slowness’, a-mára ‘inefficiency, unproductiveness’; Bzyp a-mára ‘efficiency, 
productiveness’, d-mara-ra ‘ability, capacity’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


172. Proto-Indo-European *nek'"-/*nok'"- ‘naked, bare, nude; exposed, without 
covering; open to view, not concealed; manifest, plain, evident’: Sanskrit 
nagná-h ‘naked, nude, bare; uncultivated, uninhabited, desolate’; Latin nüdus 
‘naked, nude, bare, unclothed; exposed, open to attack, lacking protection; 
having nothing added, plain, simple’; Old Irish nocht ‘naked, bare’; Gothic 
naqaps ‘naked’; Old English nacod ‘nude, bare, not fully clothed; empty’; 
Lithuanian nuogas ‘naked, bare, nude’; Hittite (nom. sg. c.) ne-ku-ma-an-za 
‘naked (of humans and deities); uncovered (of horses)’, (3rd sg. pres. act.) 
[n] e?-ku-ma-an-ta-iz-zi, (3rd pl. pres. act.) ni-ku-ma-an-da-ri-an-zi ‘to undress 
oneself, to disrobe’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *naq’’a ‘well-known, distinguisted; 
clear-cut, distinct: Bzedux nà?'a ‘well-known, distinguished’; Kabardian 
na?“a ‘well-known, distinguished; clear-cut, distinct. Temirgoy also ‘to give 
oneself airs’. Semantic development from ‘exposed, without covering; open to 
view, not concealed; manifest, plain, evident’. 
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173. Proto-Indo-European *p^oP(i/y)- ‘to swell, to fatten’ (*? = *a,): Sanskrit 
payate ‘to swell, to fatten, to overflow, to abound’, pivan- ‘swelling, full, fat’; 
Greek niov ‘fat, rich’, miap ‘fat; any fatty substance, cream’; Old Icelandic feitr 
(< Proto-Germanic *faitaz) ‘fat’, feita ‘to fatten’, feiti ‘fatness’; Old English 
f&tt ‘fat’; Old Frisian fatt, fett ‘fat’; Old Saxon feit ‘fat’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Abaza/Tapanta pa-rá ‘to rise (of dough)’. 


174. Proto-Indo-European *p'elo- ‘strong, powerful; big, large, great’: Sanskrit 
bala-m ‘power, strength, might, vigor; force, violence, rigor, severity’, balin- 
‘powerful, strong, mighty, vigorous, stout, robust’; Greek BeAtiov, D£Avepoc, 
comparative of dya8dc, ‘better, more excellent’; Latin dé-bilis ‘feeble, weak’ 
(= dē- ‘without’? + *bilis ‘strength’ [not otherwise attested in Latin]); Old 
Church Slavic boljeje ‘bigger, better’; Russian ból'sij [Oonbmuii] ‘greater’, 
bol'šój [6onmsmoň] “big, large’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *p ’a/a-p’ala ‘to swarm, 
to teem with something’: South Abkhaz a-p’alap’al-ra ‘to swarm, to teem with 
something’. 


175. Proto-Indo-European (prefix) *su- ‘well, good’: Sanskrit sú (also si in the 
Rigveda) ‘good, excellent, right, virtuous, beautiful, easy, well, rightly, much, 
greatly, very, any, easily, quickly, willingly’ in su-krt-d-h ‘a good or righteous 
deed, a meritorious act, virtue, moral merit; a benefit, bounty, friendly 
assistance, favor; good fortune, auspiciousness; reward, recompense’, su-krt- 
*doing good, benevolent, virtuous, pious; fortunate, well-fated, wise; making 
good sacrifices or offerings; skillful’, su-kára-h ‘easy to be done, easy to be 
managed, easily achieving’, benevolence’, su-kára-m ‘doing good, charity, su- 
diva-h ‘a bright or fine day’, su-mánas- ‘well disposed’, etc.; Greek ù- in o-yulg 
‘sound, healthy’, b-yigia ‘soundness, health’, etc.; Old Irish su-, so- ‘good’ in 
so-chor ‘good contract’, su-aitribthide ‘habitable’, so-/us ‘bright’, etc.; Welsh 
hy- in hy-gar ‘well-beloved, lovable’, Ay-dyn ‘tractable’, hy-fryd ‘pleasant’, 
etc.; Old Icelandic sú- in su-svort ‘nightingale’ (this word is obsolete in 
Icelandic); Lithuanian sū- in sū-drùs ‘luxuriant’, etc.; Old Church Slavic s»- in 
se-drave ‘healthy’, se-mrete (< *su-mrthi-) ‘death’, etc. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *s’(a) ‘good’, *s’°’as’a ‘beneficent; 
benefit, good deed’, *$'c"a ‘gratitude’: Kabardian f’a ‘good’, fas’a 
“beneficent; benefit, good deed’, fas’a ‘gratitude’; BZedux s’°a ‘good’, s’°as’a 
‘beneficent; benefit, good deed’, s’ac’'a ‘gratitude’. Note: Kuipers (1975:32) 
writes *s"(a). 


176. Proto-Indo-European *f'es-/*t'os- ‘to become weak, exhausted’ (only in 
Sanskrit): Sanskrit dásyati ‘to suffer want, to waste away, to perish; to become 
exhausted; to be ruined', dasana-m *wasting, perishing, destroying". 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *t’aSxa ‘to become weak/shaky’: 
Temirgoy t’asxa ‘to become weak/shaky, unstable; vulnerable spot’; Kabardian 
t’aGsxa ‘to become weak/shaky, unstable; vulnerable spot’; BZedux t’axsa (< 
*t'aSxa) ‘weak, exhausted’. Circassian (Bzedux) loan in Abkhaz: South 
Abkhaz a-t'áysa ‘weak, languid, exhausted (often of an ill person)’; 
Abaza/Tapanta t’axsa ‘not strong, weak, poor’. 


177. Proto-Indo-European (adj.) *word/-o-s ‘grown, full-grown, tall, upright’, 


(adj.) *wrd'-o-s ‘raised, upright, tall’, (verb stem) *werd'-/*wordh-/*wyd"- ‘to 
raise, to elevate; to grow, to increase’: Sanskrit vardha-h ‘increasing, growing, 
thriving’, vrddhá-h ‘grown, become larger or longer or stronger, increased, 
augmented, great, large; experienced, wise, learned; eminent in, distinguished 
by’, vrddhi-h ‘growth, increase, augmentation, rise, advancement’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *warq:2 ‘nobleman’: Temirgoy warga 
‘nobleman’; Kabardian warq ' ‘nobleman’. Note: These may be late loans from 


Indo-Aryan (personal communication from John Colarusso). 


XIX. Speech, Language 


178. Proto-Indo-European *bhe?gh-/*bho?gh- (> *bhégh-/*bh6gh-) ‘to contend, to 


quarrel, to argue; conflict, strife, quarrel, argument’ (*? = *a,): Old Icelandic 
bagr ‘contest, strife, conflict’, baegja ‘to push back, to hinder; to treat harshly, 
to oppress; to quarrel’; Old High German bagan (also pagan) ‘to contend, to 
quarrel, to argue, to squabble’, baga (also paga) ‘quarrel, argblument'; Old 
Irish bágim ‘to fight, to contend, to quarrel’, bág ‘contest, contention, fight; 
boasting, vowing; vow, pledge, obligation, bond, alliance’; Latvian buóztiés ‘to 
become angry’; Tocharian B pakware ‘evil, bad; evil one’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bya (< *bcaa) ‘prayer; to damn, to 
curse’: Bzyp a-bya-ra ‘prayer; to damn, to curse’. Note: Chirikba (1996b:17) 


writes Common Abkhaz *bya. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *y = Proto-Indo-European *g. 


179. Proto-Indo-European *b^el-/*b^]- *(vb.) to babble, to chatter; (n.) idle talk, idle 


chatter’: Tocharian A plac, B place ‘word, (idle) talk, speech; reply’. Perhaps 
also Greek pAsdav ‘idle talk’, pAédav ‘idle talker’, pAssovedouat ‘to babble’, 
@Aé@ (Hesychius) ‘to babble’, mAnvapdw ‘to chatter, to babble’, pAjvagos, 
QAfjvog ‘idle talk, nonsense; babbler’. Note: Beekes (2010.1I:1577) considers 
these and several other Greek forms to be of Pre-Greek origin. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *ba/-bal ‘to chatter’: 
Abaza/Tapanta bal-bal-ra ‘to chatter’. 
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180. Proto-Indo-European *b"er-/*b^or-/*b^r- ‘to make a sound, to hum, to buzz, 
to mutter’: Sanskrit bambhara-h ‘bee’, bambharali- ‘fly’; Armenian bor 
*bumble-bee, hornet’; Greek zepopnóóv ‘a kind of wasp’; Lithuanian barbéti 
‘to jingle, to clink’, birbiu, birbiaü, birti ‘to play a reed(-pipe)/flute’, burbiu, 
burbéti ‘to mutter, to mumble, to grumble’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *bar-bar ‘(to) chatter, jabber, babble’: 
South Abkhaz a-barbar-ra ‘(to) chatter, jabber; babble’. (2) Common 
Abkhaz (reduplicated) *bar-bar (a variant of *bar-bdr) ‘to grumble, to 
growl’: Abaza/Tapanta (adv.) bar-bar-h°a (adv.) ‘growling, grumbling’; 
Abzhywa d-bar-bar-wa ‘be grumbling’. 

B. Ubykh barsar ‘noise, murmur, rumble (of a crowd)’. 


181. Proto-Indo-European *5^es- ‘to speak, to utter’ (Tocharian only): Tocharian B 
pds- ‘to speak, to utter’, klautsaine pds- ‘to whisper’. Note: According to 
Adams (2013:408), not derived from either Proto-Indo-European *pes- ‘to 
blow’ or *b^es- ‘to blow’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. (1) Common Abkhaz *baza ‘tongue’: South Abkhaz a-bz ‘tongue’, (indef. 
sg. bza-k’, bza-k’a), a-r-bza-ra ‘to lick’; Ashkharywa d-baz ‘tongue’; 
Abaza/Tapanta bza ‘tongue’, (def. d-baz; indef. sg. bza-k’), r-bza-rd ‘to 
lick’; (2) Common Abkhaz *baz-s5°a ‘language’: Abaza/Tapanta bozs'á 
‘language’; Ashkharywa a-bazs°a ‘language’; South Abkhaz a-bezs'á 
‘language’; (3) Common Abkhaz *baz-a(r)-3a ‘news, rumor; praise’: Bzyp 
a-bza3 ‘news, rumor; praise’; Abzhywa a-bza(r)3a ‘news, rumor; praise’; 
(4) Common Abkhaz *baza-r-ga ‘to be put off (by too much praise)’ 
(*baza ‘tongue’, r- causative, *ga ‘to carry’): Bzyp a-bzarga-ra ‘to be put 
off (by too much praise); to perform an exorcism’. Circassian loan in: 
Bzyp a-bzamóq '? ‘fool’; Abaza/Tapanta bzamaq’° ‘having poor knowledge 
of a foreign language; dumb; unable to speak’; Akhutsa á-bzamoq '? ‘fool’; 
Abzhywa d-bzamaq’° ‘fool; deaf’. Note also: Ubykh bza:maq’° ‘dumb, 
mute’. 

B. Ubykh bza ‘speech, language’, s'abza ‘our language’, that is, ‘Ubykh’. 

C. (1) Proto-Circassian *Pza ‘language’: BZedux bza ‘language’; Kabardian 
bza ‘language’; (2) Proto-Circassian *Pzag’a ‘tongue’: Bzedux bzag% 
‘tongue’; Kabardian bzag° ‘tongue’; (3) Proto-Circassian *Pzak:"a ‘dumb 
(without speech)’: BZedux bzak:°a ‘dumb (without speech)’; Kabardian 
bzag’a ‘dumb (without speech)’; (4) Proto-Circassian *Pzay(a) ‘to lick’: 
Bzedux bzàya, bzaya ‘to lick’; Kabardian bzay ‘to lick’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *b^Vs- = Proto-Circassian *PzV-; Ubykh bzV-; 
Common Abkhaz *bVz-, *bzV-. 
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182. Proto-Indo-European *g^er-/*e^or-/*er- ‘to growl, to wail, to weep, to cry 
(out)’ (onomatopoeic): Latin Airrio ‘to growl’; Armenian ger ‘to wail’; Gothic 
grétan ‘to weep, to lament’, gréts ‘weeping’; Old Icelandic grdta ‘to weep, to 
bewail’, gratr ‘weeping’; Swedish gråta ‘to weep’, grat ‘weeping’; Old 
English gr&tan ‘to weep’, gr&dan ‘to cry out, to call out’; Old Saxon gratan 
‘to weep’; Middle High German grazen ‘to cry out, to rage, to storm’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *y'arə-y'arə (onomato- 
poeic) ‘to rattle, to jingle; sound of beating or striking (against something); 
rattle, clapper’: South Abkhaz a-y'ar-y'ár-ra ‘to rattle, to jingle; sound of 
beating or striking (against something)’, a-y'ar-y'ár ‘rattle, clapper’; Abaza/ 
Tapanta y'ar-y'ár ‘rattle, clapper; description of the sound produced by moving 
transport’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *y = Proto-Indo-European *g. 


183. Proto-Indo-European *gWhrem-/*gWhrom-/*gWhrm- ‘to roar, to growl, to howl, 
to rage’: Latin fremo ‘to roar, to murmur, to growl, to rage, to snort, to howl’; 
Old English grimman ‘to rage, to fret, to roar, to cry out, to grunt’; Old Saxon 
grimman ‘to rage’; Old High German grimmen ‘to rage, to yell’. Note: The 
Latin form could be from Proto-Indo-European *b!rem-/*b'rom-/*b'rm- ‘to 
roar, to growl, to howl’ instead (derivative of *b^er-/*b^or-/*b^r- ‘to make a 
sound, to hum, to buzz, to mutter’ listed above). 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *g%a)rama ‘to groan, to grumble’: South Abkhaz a- 
g'róm-ra ‘to grumble, to mumble’; Abaza/Tapanta g^ram ‘moan, groan’, 
g'ram-ra ‘to moan, to groan; to moo, to bellow (of animals)’. 

B. Ubykh (reduplicated) *g^org rg? ‘the sound made by the rustling of water 
or the rumble of wheels’. 


184. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘to cry out, to call, to screech’: 
Sanskrit járate ‘to call out to, to address, to invoke; to crackle (fire)’; Crimean 
Gothic criten ‘to cry’; Old Icelandic krutr ‘murmur’, krytja ‘to murmur, to 
grumple', krytr ‘noise, murmur’; Old English ceorran ‘to creak’, ceorian ‘to 
murmur, to grumble’, ceorcian ‘to complain’, cracian ‘to resound’, cracettan 
‘to croak’, crawian ‘to crow’; Old Saxon *krdian ‘to crow’; Old High German 
craen, krahen, chraen, khraen ‘to crow’; Old Chruch Slavic grajo, grajati ‘to 
crow, to caw’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 
A. Proto-Circassian *k’a(r)ga ‘to squeak, to creak’: Bzedux ¢’'arga ‘to 
squeak, to creak’; Kabardian k’ag ‘to squeak, to creak’. 
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B. Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *k’ar-k’ara ‘to crackle’: South Abkhaz 
á-k'ark'ar-ra ‘to cackle'. Note: The Indo-European forms may also be 
compared with Common Abkhaz *q ’ara ‘to croak, to caw’ (see below). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *q’ara ‘to croak, to craw’: South 
Abkhaz a-q’ar-ra ‘to croak, to caw’, (reduplicated) d-q’ar-q’ar-ha description 
of loud laughter; Bzyp a-q’ra ‘a kind of bird’. Note: The Indo-European forms 
may also be compared with Proto-Circassian *k’a(r)ga ‘to squeak, to creak’ 
and Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *k’ar-k’ara ‘to cackle’ (see above). 


185. Proto-Indo-European *k’Weth-/*k’wot'- ‘to say, to speak, to call: Armenian 
kocem (< *k’Woth-y-) ‘to call, to invite, to invoke, to name’, koc ‘call, 
invitation’; Gothic qipan ‘to say’; Old Icelandic kveda ‘to say’; Old English 
cwepan ‘to say, to speak’; Old Frisian quetha ‘to speak’; Old Saxon quedan ‘to 
speak’; Old High German quedan ‘to speak’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *q "a^a ‘to tell, to report; to announce, 
to make known’: Bzedux ?%ātřa ‘to tell, to report’; Kabardian ?%ta ‘to 
announce, to make known’. 


186. Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) (onomatopoeic) *p’ar-p’ar- ‘(vb.) to 
babble, to prattle, to chatter, to jabber; (n.) unclear speech, gibberish’: Sanskrit 
barbara-h ‘a blockhead, fool, barbarian, anyone not a Sanskrit speaker, not an 
Aryan’; Greek BapBapoc ‘barbarous, that is, not Greek, foreign’, BapBapiCw ‘to 
behave like a barbarian, to speak like one; to speak broken Greek, to speak 
gibberish’, Bappapikóg ‘barbaric, foreign; like a foreigner’; Latin barbarus 
(Greek loan) ‘of or belonging to a foreign country or region, foreign (from a 
Greek point of view)’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *p’ar-p’ara ‘to chatter, 
to jabber’ (onomatopoeic): South Abkhaz a-p 'ar-p 'ar-rá ‘to chatter, to jabber’, 
a-p’ar-par-j’a ‘chatterer’; Abaza/Tapanta p 'ar-p 'ar ‘endless chatter’. 


187. Proto-Indo-European *weffi- [*watfi-]/*woffi- (^ *wa-/*wo-) ‘to call, to cry 
out'(*ffi = *2,): Greek ipi (< *Faya) ‘sound, noise’; Latin vdgió ‘to cry, to 
whimper’; Gothic wopjan ‘to call, to cry out’; Old Icelandic epa ‘to cry, to 
shout; to call, to cry out (to someone)’, dp ‘shout, shouting; crying, weeping’; 
Old English wépan ‘to weep’ (past participle wopen), wop ‘weeping’; Old 
Frisian wepa ‘to cry aloud’; Old Saxon wopian ‘to bewail’; Old High German 
wuoffen, wuofan ‘to bewail’, wuof ‘weeping, sobbing’; Old Church Slavic 
vabljo, vabiti ‘to call, to entice’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 
A. (1) Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *wawa ‘to howl’: South Abkhaz a- 
wwa-ra ‘to howl’; Abaza/Tapanta waw-ra ‘to howl’, waw ‘howl’. (2) 
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Common Abkhaz *wawa: Abaza/Tapanta waw ‘cry’; South Abkhaz a-wáw 
“weeping, crying (at funerals)’. 
B. Ubykh waw- ‘to howl’, as in dwa wawan ‘the dog is howling’. 


188. Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*wor- ‘to say, to speak, to tell’: Greek sipw (< 


*Fepiw) ‘to say, to speak, to tell’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ti-e-ri-ya-zi ‘to invite, 
to summon, to name’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres.) ú-e-er-ti ‘to say, to call’; Latin 
verbum ‘word’; Gothic waurd ‘word’; Old Icelandic ord ‘word’, ordigr 
‘wordy’, yrda ‘to speak’; Old English word ‘word’, ge-wyrd(e) ‘conversation’, 
wordig ‘talkative’; Old Saxon word ‘word’; Dutch woord ‘word’; Old High 
German wort ‘word’; Old Prussian (nom. sg. m.) wirds, wirds ‘word’ (acc. sg. 
m. wirdan); Lithuanian vardas ‘name’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *war-s5 sar ‘to speak noisily, loudly’: Bzyp a-war-s°ar 
‘to speak noisily, loudly’; Abaza/Tapanta war-sár ‘to speak noisily, 
loudly’. 

B. Ubykh warada ‘song, tune’, wárada sq’an ‘I sing’. 


XXI. Numerals 


189. Proto-Indo-European (*t'u?"-o-, *t'u?"v-i- >) *t'(u)wo-, *t'(u)wi- ‘two’ (*?" = 


*2,"): Sanskrit (m.) dváu, dvá (Vedic also duváu, duva), (f/n.) dvé (Vedic also 
duvé), dvi- (in composition) ‘two’, dvikd-h ‘consisting of two’, dvih ‘twice’; 
Avestan (m.) dva, (f./n.) bae ‘two’, bis ‘twice’; Greek 60@ ‘two’ (uninflected 
d00), dic ‘twice, doubly’; Latin duo, (f.) duae ‘two’, bini ‘twofold, twice’, bis 
‘twice’; Old Irish dáu, dou, dó ‘two’, dé- (in composition) ‘two-, double’; Old 
Welsh dou ‘two’; Albanian (Gheg) (m.) dy, (f.) dy ‘two’; Gothic (m.) twai, (f.) 
twos, (n.) twa ‘two’; Old Icelandic (m.) tveir, (f.) tvær, (n.) tvau ‘two’, tvennr, 
tvinnr ‘consisting of two different things or kinds, twofold, in pairs’, tví- (in 
compounds) ‘twice, double’, tvisvar, tysvar ‘twice’; Old English (m.) twégen, 
(£/n.) twa, (n.) tà ‘two’, twi- (prefix) ‘two’, twinn ‘double’, twiwa ‘twice’; Old 
Frisian (m.) twene, tvene, (f./n.) tva ‘two’, twi- (prefix) ‘twice, double’, twia 
(adv.) ‘twice, double’; Old High German (m.) zwene, (f.) zwa, zwo, (n.) zwei 
‘two’, zwi- (prefix) ‘twice, double’; Lithuanian (m.) du, (f.) dvi ‘two’; Latvian 
(m./f.) divi ‘two’; Old Prussian (m./f.) dwai ‘two’; Old Church Slavic (m.) 
dəva, (f/n. dəvě ‘two’; Hieroglyphic Luwian tuwa- ‘two’; Lycian kbi-, 
(Milyan) tbi- ‘two’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *7q’(a) ‘two’: Kabardian t’?% ‘two (twice)’; BZedux 
t’°(a) ‘two (twice)’; Temirgoy t’ ‘two’; Ubykh t'q ^a ‘two’. Note: In his 
2007 review of Chirikba's monograph Common West Caucasian, Sergej 
Starostin reconstructs Proto-Circassian */2"2 ‘two’. 
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B. Abkhaz f% (< *t£%a < *t’q’’a) ‘two’ (personal communication from John 


Colarusso). 


C. Ubykh t’q’% ‘two’. 


XXI. Measurement 


190. Proto-Indo-European *K"an-dh-(/*k^n-d^-) ‘corner, edge, border’: Albanian 
kénd, kand (m. pl. kénde, kande) ‘corner, angle; seam, edge, border’; Greek 
KavOdc ‘corner of the eye’. 


Notes: 


1. 


According to Orél (1998:178), Albanian kénd, kand ‘corner, angle; seam, 
edge, border’ is an early borrowing from Proto-Slavic *kote ‘corner’ (cf. 
Russian kut [kyt] ‘corner, blind alley’; Serbo-Croatian kut ‘corner, angle’; 
Slovenian kot ‘corner’; Bulgarian kat ‘corner, angle’; Czech kout ‘corner’; 
Polish kąt ‘corner’), while Meyer (1891:174) derives it from Italian canto 
‘corner, angle’. However, Derksen (2008:244) derives Proto-Slavic *koto 
from Balto-Slavic *komp- and compares Lithuanian kampas ‘corner, 
angle; nook’, thus invalidating the comparison with Proto-Slavic *kotv. 
The comparison of Albanian kënd, kand with Greek xav06c was suggested 
by Mann (1984—1987:470), who reconstructs Proto-Indo-European 
*kanthos, -us; *kant- ‘side, edge, corner’. Mann reconstructs *-th- to 
accommodate the Celtic and Balto-Slavic forms he includes in his 
etymology. 

According to Beekes (2010.1:635—636) and Frisk (1970—1973.I:776— 
777), there is no Indo-European etymology for Greek kav0óg ‘corner of 
the eye’. Beekes assumes that it is Pre-Greek in origin. Boisacq (1950:406) 
reconstructs Proto-Indo-European *ganth- and also compares Proto-Slavic 
*kotv, in addition to Welsh cant ‘circle; rim, border, edge, boundary; tire, 
belt, girdle, girth’ and Breton kant ‘circle, disk’, but this is questioned by 
Chantraine (1968—1980:I:492). Chantraine also mentions the possibility 
that Greek xav0óc may be Pre-Greek in origin. 

The comparison of Greek kav06c with the Celtic forms mentioned above 
has been rightly rejected. Thus, we are left with the Albanian and Greek 
forms as the only two possible candidates for inclusion here. Substrate 
origin cannot be ruled out for Greek kav0óc, while Albanian kënd, kand 
may ultimately be a loanword after all, though none of the theories 
advanced so far are convincing. 

Relationship to the following (Proto-Indo-European *k/an-th-[/*k'n-th-]) 
unknown. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *kada ‘side(s)’: South Abkhaz a-káda 
*side(s)'. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 
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191. Proto-Indo-European *k'an-th-(/*k"n-th-) ‘rim, border, edge, boundary’ (Celtic 
only): Welsh cant ‘circle; rim, border, edge, boundary; tire, belt, girdle, girth’ 
and Breton kant ‘circle, disk’. 


Notes: 
1. Relationship to the preceding (Proto-Indo-European *k"an-d'-[/*k'n-d'-]) 
unknown. 


2. Not in Falileyev 2000 or Matasović 2009. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *gata ‘side, edge’: Abaza/Tapanta 
qata ‘side, edge’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


192. Proto-Indo-European *met^-/*mot^- *(vb.) to measure; (n.) measure, quantity’ 
(Baltic only): Lithuanian mátas ‘measure, index; (dial.) size, quantity’, metas 
‘time, period; (pl.) year’, matuoju, matuoti ‘to measure’; Latvian mets ‘time, 
period’; Old Prussian mattei ‘measure’, mettan, metthe, mette ‘year’. 


Notes: 

1. Greek pétpov (< *metr-ro-) ‘measure, goal, length, size, limit; meter’ 
(Greek loanword in Latin metrum ‘poetic rhythm, meter’) may belong here 
as well, assuming that it is derived from a different Proto-Indo-European 
root than that preserved in pýtpa ‘areal measure’ (cf. Sanskrit md-tra-m 
‘measure, quantity, sum, size, duration, etc.") (« Proto-Indo-European 
*meE- ‘to measure’). 

2. It appears that there were several different roots for ‘to measure’ in Proto- 
Indo-European: (1) *met’- (traditional *med-); (2) *me?- (traditional *me-; 
*mea,-; *mehi-; *mey-; etc.); (3) *met^- (traditional *met-). Cf. Derksen 
2015:307. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian  *ma(r)ta ‘quantity, measure’: 
Temirgoy mata ‘quantity, measure’; Kabardian mdarda ‘quantity, measure’. 
Note: Possible metathesis in Kabardian, in which case the Proto-Circassian 
form would have been *mat:(r)a. This would be more compatible with the 
Indo-European forms cited above, especially Greek uétpov. 


XXII. Verb Stems 


193. Proto-Indo-European *?ep"-/*Poph- ‘to take, to grab’ (*? = *a,): Latin apiscor 
‘to seize, to grasp; to get, to obtain’, apio ‘to tie, to fasten’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. 
act.) e-ep-zi ‘to take, to seize, to grab, to pick, to capture’; Sanskrit apnóti ‘to 
reach, to overtake’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *apa-s'a ‘to connect, to bind’: Bzyp 
apa-S'-ra ‘to connect, to bind’; Abaza/Tapanta ap-š'ə-l-ra ‘to connect, to bind’ 
(j-apa-l-s'a-I-d ‘she connected it’). 


194. Proto-Indo-European *?ey-/*Poy-/*?i- ‘to go’ (*? = *a,): Greek (1st sg. pres.) 
giu ‘I go’, (1st pl. pres.) iev ‘we go’; Sanskrit (1st sg. pres.) émi ‘I go’, (3rd 
sg. pres.) éti ‘goes’, (Ist pl. pres.) imah ‘we go’, (3rd pl. pres.) yánti ‘they go’, 
(3rd sg. pres.) ydti ‘goes, moves, rides’; Latin (1st sg. pres.) eo ‘I go’; Old 
Lithuanian (3rd sg. pres.) eiti *goes'; Old Prussian (3rd sg. pres.) eit *goes', 
per-eit ‘comes’; Old Church Slavic ido, iti ‘to go’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres.) i-ti 
‘goes’; Hittite (imptv.) i-it ‘go!’; Tocharian A (1st pl.) ymds ‘we go’, B (Ist 
sg.) yam, yam ‘I go’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ja ‘to come, to go’: Abaza/Tapanta 
ha-j-ra ‘to come’, na-j-ra ‘to go’ (na- ‘thither’); South Abkhaz aa-j-ra ‘to 
come’, a-nd-j-ra ‘to go’. 


195. Proto-Indo-European *b^e?-/*b^op- (> *bhé-/*b'd-) ‘to warm, to roast, to toast, 
to parch’ (*? = *aj): Greek qóy« (< *b'6-k’- < *bho?-k'-) ‘to roast, to toast, to 
parch’; Old High German baen, bajan ‘to warm by poultices, to foment, to 
toast (bread)’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ba ‘dry’: South Abkhaz a-ba-rá ‘to 
dry up’; Abaza/Tapanta a-ba-ra // bá-x-ra ‘to dry up’, ba-x, ba-p ‘dry’. 


196. Proto-Indo-European *b^eg^- ‘out, forth, outside’, assuming development 
from an unattested root *b^eg^- *(vb.) to rush, dash, or go out or forth; (n.) the 
outer side; (adj.) being outside, situated outside’ (only in Sanskrit): Sanskrit 
bahih ‘out, forth, outside’, (adj.) bahya-h ‘being outside, situated outside’. 
Possibly also the following: Old Church Slavic bez, beze ‘without’; Russian 
bez [6es] ‘without, but, but for, had it not been’ (Old Russian bez» [6e3»]); 
Czech bez ‘without’; Polish bez ‘without’; Serbo-Croatian béz ‘without’; 
Lithuanian bé ‘without’; Latvian bez ‘without’; Old Prussian bhe ‘without’. 
Note: Derksen (2008:38 and 2015:84) reconstructs Proto-Indo-European *bhe- 
gh but does not cite Sanskrit bahih as a possible cognate. Mayrhofer (1956— 
1980.1::424), on the other hand, lists the Balto-Slavic forms as possible 
cognates of Sanskrit bahih. For a comprehensive discussion of the Slavic 
forms, cf. Trubacev 1974— .2:7—13. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bga ‘to fall in/on, to crash down, to 
collapse; to rush, to dash, to dart somewhere': South Abkhaz a-bga-rá to fall 
in/on, to crash down, to collapse’; Bzyp a-p’ga’-ra ‘to fall in/on, to crash 
down, to collapse’; Abaza/Tapanta bga-ra ‘to fall in/on, to crash down, to 
collapse; to rush, to dash, to dart somewhere'. Note: For the semantics, cf. 
Proto-Indo-European *pef^- ‘to fall, to collapse’ ~ *p^et^- ‘to rush, to dash, to 
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flee’: Vedic patati ‘to fly, to soar, to rush; to fall, to fall down, to fall off, to fall 
away’; etc. 


197. Proto-Indo-European *b^el-/*bhol- ‘to burn, to blaze’: (1) Proto-Indo- 
European (extended form) *b^lek"-/*bhlok"-/*bhIk'-, *bhelk"-l*bholk"-P*bhik'- 
‘to burn, to blaze, to glow’: Sanskrit bhárgas- ‘splendor, radiance’; Greek 
QA&yo ‘to burn, to blaze’; Latin fulgor ‘lightning’, flagro ‘to blaze, to burn, to 
glow’; Old Icelandic blakkr ‘dusky, black, dun’; Old English blac ‘black’, 
bl&cern, blacern ‘lantern’; Old High German blah-, blach- ‘black’ (in 
compounds) Old Church Slavic blage ‘good’. (2) Proto-Indo-European 
(extended form) *b^lu-, *bhIu-H- (> *bhlū-) ‘to burn, to blaze, to light up’: Old 
Icelandic blys ‘torch’; Old High German bluhhen ‘to burn, to light up’; Old 
English blysa ‘torch, fire’; Middle Irish blosc ‘clear, evident’, bloscad 
‘radiance’; Czech biceti ‘to flash, to blaze’, blyskati ‘to lighten, to flash’; Polish 
blysk ‘lightning’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *Pla ‘to burn, to shine (intr.)’: Bzedux bla ‘to burn, to 
shine (intr.)’; Kabardian b/a ‘to burn, to shine (intr.)’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *ba/a ‘to burn’: Abaza/Tapanta bal-rd ‘to burn, to put 
into fire’, blabal ‘very hot’, (reduplicated) blabal-ra ‘to be (very) hot; to 
burn (of a burn)’, a-b/a-ra ‘the place of burn, fire’; Bzyp a-bla-ra ‘the 
place of burn, fire’; South Abkhaz a-bal-t’% ‘firewood’, a-bəl-rá ‘to burn, 
to put into fire’; Ashkharywa a-bal-t’a ‘firewood’. 


198. Proto-Indo-European *b/el-/*b'ol-/*b4]- ‘to glitter, to gleam, to shine’: Greek 
QA£yo ‘(trans.) to burn, to scorch; (pass.) to become hot, to blaze up; (metaph.) 
to kindle, to inflame; to make to blaze up, to rouse up, to excite; (intr.) to 
flame, to blaze, to flash; to burst or break forth; to shine forth’; Latin fulgeo ‘to 
lighten; to shine, to gleam, to glitter’, fulgur ‘lightning, thunderbolt’; 
Lithuanian bàlas ‘white’, balnas ‘white’, báltas ‘white’, (dial.) blizgas ‘shine, 
glimmer’, blizgéti ‘to shine, to sparkle’, blyskéti ‘to shine’; Old Church Slavic 
bél» ‘white’; Russian bélyj [6ensrii] ‘white, clean’, belít' [oenutb] ‘to whiten; 
to bleach, to blanch; to whitewash’. Note: For additional derivatives of Proto- 
Indo-European *biel-/*b'ol-/*b']- ‘to glitter, to gleam, to shine’, see the 
preceding entries. 


Northwest Caucasian: Kabardian blan [69H] ‘to shine’ (cf. Djahukyan 
1967:103). Note: For additional Northwest Caucasian cognates, see the 
preceding entries. 


199. Proto-Indo-European *b/en- ‘to slay, to wound’: Gothic banja ‘strike, blow, 
wound’; Old Icelandic (f) ben ‘mortal wound; small bleeding wound’; Old 
English bana ‘killer, slayer, murderer’, benn ‘wound, mortal injury’; Old High 
German bano ‘death, destruction’; Avestan bgn- ‘to make ill, to afflict’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *ban(a) ‘to fight’: BZedux ya-ban ‘to 
fight’; Kabardian bana, ya-ban ‘to fight’. 


200. Proto-Indo-European *b"er-/*b^or-/*bhr- ‘to fall, to fall down’ (extended form 
*bhrekh- P bhrokh-/*bhykh-) (only in Sanskrit): Sanskrit bhrsyati ‘to fall, to fall 
down’, bhrasyate, bhrámsate ‘to fall, to tumble, to drop or fall down, to fall 
out’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *bar(ta) ‘to reel, to stagger; to be confused, bewildered’: 
South Abkhaz a-bar-ra ‘to stagger, to reel; to be confused, bewildered’; 
Abaza/Tapanta bert-rá ‘to reel, to stagger’. 

B. Ubykh bar- ‘to stumble, to slip’. 


201. Proto-Indo-European *b^es-/*b^os- ‘to breathe, to blow’: Sanskrit bhas- ‘to 
breathe, to blow’ in: bhásma-h, bhásman- ‘ashes’, bhasmana-h ‘made of or 
consisting of ashes, ashy’, bhasita-h ‘reduced to ashes’, bhastra ‘leather bag, 
bellows’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bza ‘alive, life’: South Abkhaz a-bzá 
‘alive’, a-bzá-za-ra ‘life’; Abaza/Tapanta bza ‘alive’, bzá-za-ra ‘life’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *5^Vs- = Common Abkhaz *bzV-. 


202. Proto-Indo-European *bewH-/*bhowH-/*bhuH- (> *bhū-) ‘to come into 
being, to become, to arise’: Sanskrit bhavati ‘to become, to be, to arise, to 
come into being, to exist’, bhüti-h, bhiti-h ‘well-being, prosperity, wealth, 
fortune’; Greek vo ‘to bring forth, to produce, to put forth; to grow, to 
increase, to spring up, to arise’; Latin (perfect) fui ‘to be, to exist’; Old English 
béon ‘to be, to exist, to become, to happen’; Old Frisian (1st sg. pres.) bim ‘(D 
am’; Old Saxon (1st sg. pres.) bium, biom ‘(I) am’; Old High German (1st sg. 
pres.) bim *(I) am’ Lithuanian biti ‘to be, to exist’, būvis ‘existence’; Russian 
byt' [OnrTH] ‘to be’; Old Church Slavic byti ‘to be’; Serbo-Croatian biti ‘to be’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *baw(a) ‘to kiss, to breathe’: BZedux 
ya-bawalbàwa, ya-baw ‘to kiss, to breathe’; Temirgoy bawa-n ‘to kiss, to 
breathe’. 


203. Proto-Indo-European *b/it’- ‘to split, to cleave’ (also, with n-infix, *b^int"-): 
Sanskrit (1st sg.) bhinddmi ‘to split, to cleave, to pierce’ (3rd pl. bhinddnti); 
Latin findé ‘to split, to cleave, to separate, to divide’. Full-grade (*b“eyt’-) in: 
Gothic *beitan ‘to bite’; Old English bitan ‘to bite; to cut, to wound’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *bé’a ‘to reap, to crop’: Abzhywa 
a-bc’a-ra ‘to reap, to crop’; Bzyp a-bé’a-rd ‘to reap, to crop’. Perhaps also: 
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Common Abkhaz *bac’a ‘to crumble, to crumple, to rumple’: Abaza/Tapanta 
r-bc'-rá ‘to crumble, to crumple, to rumple’; Bzyp a-r-bé -rá ‘to crumble, to 
crumple, to rumple’; Abzhywa a-r-bac’-ra ‘to crumble, to crumple, to rumple’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *¢’ = Proto-Indo-European *?’. 


204. Proto-Indo-European *d^e?-/*qho?- (> *dhé-/*dh6-) ‘to put, to place’ (*? = 
*9,): Sanskrit (reduplicated) dadháti ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay’; Greek 
(reduplicated) tíðnu ‘to set, to put, to place’; Latin facio ‘to make, to build, to 
construct (from parts, raw materials, etc.)’; Old English don ‘to make, to act, to 
perform; to cause’; Old High German tuon ‘to do, to make’; Lithuanian dedi, 
déti ‘to put, to place, to lay’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) da-a-i ‘to lay, to put, to 
place’; Tocharian A ta-, B tds-/tdtta- ‘to put, to place, to set’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *da ‘to join or attach together’: South 
Abkhaz d-d-ra ‘to instruct, to commission someone to do something; to attach 
something/someone to’, (preverb) d(a)- ‘to attach; doing or being before 
something’, aj-d-ra ‘to be together’; Abaza/Tapanta (preverb) d(a)- ‘to attach; 
doing or being before something’. 


205. Proto-Indo-European *dler-/*dhor-/*dhr- ‘to hold firmly, to support’, *d^er- 
mo-s ‘firm, strong’: Sanskrit dharayati ‘to hold, to bear, to carry; to hold up, to 
support, to sustain, to maintain; to carry on; to hold in, to hold back, to keep 
back, to restrain, to stop, to detain, to curb, to resist; to keep, to possess, to 
have; to hold fast, to preserve’, dharma-h ‘that which is held fast or kept: 
ordinance, statute, law, usage, practice, custom, customary observances; 
religion, piety; prescribed course of conduct, duty’; Avestan dar- ‘to hold’; Old 
Persian (1st sg.) darayamiy ‘to hold’; Latin firmus ‘strong, steadfast, stable, 
enduring, powerful’, firmo ‘to make firm, to strengthen, to fortify, to sustain; to 
confirm, to establish, to show, to prove, to declare, to make certain’ (derivative 
of firmus); Lithuanian darati, dariaŭ, daryti ‘to do’; Latvian darit ‘to do’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dára ‘to strengthen; very (much)’: 
Bzyp daara, daara, dara ‘very (much)’; Ashkharywa adara ‘very (much)'; 
Sadz adára ‘very (much)’; Abaza/Tapanta dara ‘stingy (man)’, r-dára-ra ‘to 
strengthen’, dára ‘very much’. 


206. Proto-Indo-European *dler- ‘to twist, to turn (round)’ (unattested): (extended 
forms) *dter-gh-/*dhor-gh-/*dhy-gh-, *dhr-egh-/*dhr-ogh-/*dhy-gh- ‘to twist, to 
turn (round)’: Greek tpéy@ ‘to run, to move quickly’, tpoydc ‘wheel’, tpdyoc 
‘a running course’, tpoyióç ‘round’; Armenian darnam (< *darjnam) ‘to turn, 
to return’, durgn ‘a potter’s wheel’; Albanian dredh ‘to twist, to turn’; Old Irish 
droch ‘wheel’, dreas ‘turn, course’. Note: For the semantic development of 
Greek tpéya, cf. Old Irish rethid ‘to run’, riuth ‘running’, roth ‘wheel’, rothán 
‘the hair twisted and plaited’ < *ret^ H-/*rot^H- ‘to roll, to revolve, to turn’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *dara ‘to spin’: South Abkhaz d- 
dar-ra ‘to spin with a double thread’. (2) Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) 
*da(r)dara ‘spindle’: South Abkhaz a-darda/a-darda ‘spindle’; Abaza/Tapanta 
dadar-y°a ‘spindle’. 


207. Proto-Indo-European *d^uH- (> *dhü-) ‘to shake, to shake off, to agitate’ 
(reduplicated *d'u-d'uH-): Sanskrit dhünóti, dhünuté, dhuvati ‘to shake, to 
shake off, to remove; to agitate, to cause to tremble’ (perfect dudhuve; 
intensive dodhiiyate, dodhoti, dodhaviti), dhütá-h ‘shaken’; Greek 00c, 00vo 
‘(of any violent motion:) to rush on or along; to storm, to rage’, O9DLLd¢ ‘spirit, 
courage, anger, sense’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *3a3a ‘to shiver, to tremble’: Bzyp 
a-343-ra ‘to shiver, to tremble’; Abzhywa a-3a3a-ra ‘to shiver, to tremble’. 


Notes: 
1. Proto-Indo-European *u is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 
2. Northwest Caucasian *3 = Proto-Indo-European *d. 


208. Proto-Indo-European *ge?-/*g^o9- (> *ghé-/*ghd6-), (extended form) *g^e?- 
y/i-l*ghop-y/i- (> *ghéy-/*ghdy-; *ghei-/*ghoi-) ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to 
abandon, to forsake’ (*? = *a,): Greek (Homeric) (reduplicated) kuvo, (Attic) 
Ktyyávo ‘to reach, hit, or light upon; to meet with, to find; (Homeric) to 
overtake, to reach, to arrive at’, ypa (Ionic yńpn) ‘bereft of husband, widow’, 
Xfipoc ‘widowed, bereaved’, yopa ‘the space in which a thing is’, yopéo ‘to 
make room for another, to give way, to draw back, to retire, to withdraw; to go 
forward, to move on or along’, y@poc ‘piece of ground, ground, place’, (adv.) 
ya@pic “separately, asunder, apart, by oneself or by themselves’, (dat.) yter “in 
lack of’, yatéw ‘to crave, to long for, to have need of, to lack’, yatiCw ‘to have 
need of, to crave; to lack, to be without’, yoxíGov ‘a needy, poor person’; 
Sanskrit (reduplicated) jd-hd-ti ‘to leave, to abandon, to desert, to quit, to 
forsake, to relinquish’, (causative) hapayati ‘to cause to leave or abandon; to 
omit, to neglect; to fall short of, to be wanting’, hani-h ‘abandonment, 
relinquishment, decrease, diminution; deprivation; damage, loss, failure, ruin; 
insufficiency, deficit’; Latin hérés ‘heir’; Gothic gaidw ‘lack’; Crimean Gothic 
geen ‘to go’; Swedish ga ‘to go’; Danish gaa ‘to go’; Old English gan ‘to go, 
to come, to proceed’, gad ‘want, lack’, g@sne ‘barren, deprived of, without; 
wanting, scarce; dead’; Old Frisian gan, gen ‘to go’; Old Saxon -gan in ful-gan 
‘to accomplish’; Middle Dutch gaen ‘to go’; Old High German gan ‘to go’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 
A. Proto-Circassian *ga ‘bad, insufficient, lacking’: Bzedux -3'a ‘bad, 
insufficient, lacking’; Kabardian -ga ‘bad, insufficient, lacking’. 
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B. Common Abkhaz *ga ‘to lack something’: South Abkhaz d-g-xa-ra ‘to 
lose flesh (tr.), to be late (intr.); to lack something’, a-g-ra ‘defect, lack of 
something’; Abaza/Tapanta g-xa-ra ‘to lack’. 

C. Ubykh g'(a)- ‘to lack’. 


209. Proto-Indo-European *gel-/*o^o[-/*eh^]- ‘to stand, to stay; to cause to stand, to 
place or set upright, to fix (in place)’ (Tocharian only): Tocharian A/B käly- ‘to 
stand (intr.), to stay, to stand still; to last; to establish, to fix (in place); to 
invite’. Perhaps also Proto-Indo-European *g^ol-g^- ‘stake, post’ (< ‘that 
which is set upright") preserved in Germanic and Baltic: Proto-Germanic 
*galgon ‘the post to which a person condemned to death is bound, that is, a 
stake, cross (for crucifixion), or gallows’ > Gothic galga ‘stake, cross (for 
crucifixion), gallows’; Old Icelandic galgi ‘gallows’, gelgja ‘pole, stake’; Old 
English gealga ‘gallows, cross (for crucifixion)’; Old Frisian galga ‘gallows’; 
Dutch galg ‘gallows’; Old High German galgo ‘gallows, cross (for 
crucifixion)’ (New High German Galgen). Lithuanian žalgà ‘long, thin stake; 
rod’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ga/a ‘to stand’: South Abkhaz a- 
gala-ra ‘to stand’; Ashkharywa gala-ra ‘to stand’; Abaza/Tapanta gal-ra ‘to 
stand’. 


210. Proto-Indo-European *gler-/*g^or-/*ghr- ‘to scatter, to strew’: Lithuanian 
about’. Note: Confused with words meaning ‘to glow, to sparkle, to glitter, 
etc.’ 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *yra ‘speckled, spotted’: South 
Abkhaz d-yra ‘speckled, spotted’; Abaza/Tapanta yra ‘speckled, spotted’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *y (< *c) = Proto-Indo-European *g. 


211. Proto-Indo-European *g"erH-/*e^orH-/*e^rH- ‘to shake, to move to and fro’, 
*o^rH-no-s ‘shaking, moving to and fro’: Sanskrit ghirná-h ‘shaking, moving 
to and fro', ghürnáti, ghürnate *to move to and fro, to shake, to be agitated, to 
tremble, to roll about, to cause to whirl, to whirl, to turn around'. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *gára 'to shake, to waddle; 
cradle’: Bzyp a-gár ‘cradle’, d-gar-car-ra ‘to shake’; Abzhywa a-gára 
‘cradle’; South Abkhaz a-garó-gaca-ra ‘to waddle’; Abaza/Tapanta gdra 
‘cradle’. (2) Common Abkhaz *gara: South Abkhaz d-gar-t’’, d-gar-k’(a)t’a 
‘epilepsy’, a-gar-3á-t'^ ‘sacrifice offered during prayer against migraine’ 
(3d-t’° ‘sacrifice’), a-gar-3-nah“a ‘prayer against headache, nose bleeding, etc.’ 
(3) Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *gara-gara ‘to waddle’: South Abkhaz 
a-gargar-ra ‘to waddle’. 
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212. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *g^l-ew-/*g^I-ow-/*g^]-u- *(vb.) to joke, 
to jest, to be playful, etc.; (n.) a joke, jest, play’: Greek yAevn ‘a joke, jest’; Old 
Icleandic gly ‘glee, gladness’, glyja ‘to be gleeful’, gladr ‘glad, cheerful’; Old 
English g/rw, gléo, gléow ‘glee, pleasure, mirth, play, sport’, gléam ‘revelry, 
joy’, glæd ‘cheerful, glad, joyous; pleasant, kind, gracious’, glædnes ‘gladness, 
joy’; Old Lithuanian glaudas ‘amusement, fun’; Russian Church Slavic glum» 
‘noise, amusement’; Slovenian glúma ‘joke, foolishness’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *gala ‘(to feel) ticklish’; BZedux /a3z’a (< *3'ala) ‘(to feel) 
ticklish’; Kabardian gal, gal-k’al ‘(to feel) ticklish’. 

B. Ubykh g’2-/- ‘to be delighted’ (caus. asa-g’alan). 


213. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *gl^l-ey-/*g^l-oy-/*e^l-i- ‘to glide, to 
slip, to slide; to be unstable, to totter’: Swedish glinta ‘to glide, to slip’; Old 
English glidan ‘to glide, to slip; to glide away, to vanish’, glidder ‘slippery’, 
gliddrian ‘to slip, to be unstable’, glid ‘slippery, ready to slide; tottering’; Old 
Frisian glida ‘to glide’; Old Saxon glidan ‘to glide’; Dutch glijden ‘to glide’; 
Old High German glitan ‘to glide, to slip’; Lithuanian glitus ‘smooth, slippery; 
sticky, slimy’; Latvian glits ‘slippery, soggy’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *gal(a) ‘to slip, to (slip and) fall’: BZedux 3'ala ‘to slip, 
to (slip and) fall’; Kabardian gala ‘to slip, to (slip and) fall’, xa-gal ‘to fall 
out of’. 

B. (1) Common Abkhaz *g'alá ‘to swing, to reel, to stagger; to gad about’: 
South Abkhaz á-g'ala-ra ‘to swing, to reel, to stagger; to gad about’; 
Ashkharywa g'ála-ra ‘to idle, to loaf’. (2) Common Abkhaz *g'al-daza 
‘idle, lounger; awkward, clumsy’: Bzyp a-g'aldóz ‘idle, lounger; awkward, 
clumsy’; South Abkhaz d-g'aldaz-ra ‘to idle, to loaf; to droop, to dangle 
(of something heavy)’. (3) Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *g'ald-g'ald 
‘to dangle’: South Abkhaz a-g'alg'ala-rá ‘to dangle’. 


214. Proto-Indo-European *g""e[-/*gwho[-/*ew^]- ‘to wrong, to offend, to deceive’ 
(only in Latin): Latin fallo ‘to deceive, to trick, to mislead; to be in error, to be 
wrong, to be mistaken’, fallax ‘deceitful, treacherous; misleading, deceptive; 
not real, false, spurious, counterfeit’, falla ‘a trick’, fallacia ‘deceit, trick, 
deceptive behavior’, falsus “erroneous, untrue, false, incorrect, wrong’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *g'-á-/a ‘offense, injury, discontent, 
resentment, anxiety’: South Abkhaz a-g'ála ‘offense, injury, discontent, 
resentment, anxiety’; Ashkharywa g“ala-c’a-ra ‘anxiety’; Abaza/Tapanta g“ala 
‘dream, hope’, g“al-3-ha-ra ‘anxiety’. 
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215. Proto-Indo-European *gw/en-/*gwion-/*g'n- *(vb.) to hit, to strike, to slay, to 
kill, to wound, to harm, to injure; (n.) strike, blow, wound’: Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) ku-en-zi ‘to strike, to kill’; Sanskrit Aánti ‘to smite, to slay, to hurt, to 
kill, to wound’; Avestan jainti ‘to beat, to kill’; Greek 0sívo ‘to strike, to 
wound’, qóvog ‘murder, homicide, slaughter’; Armenian ganem ‘to strike’; 
Latin défendo ‘to repel, to repulse, to ward off, to drive away; to defend, to 
protect’, offendo ‘to strike, to knock, to dash against’, offenso ‘to strike, to dash 
against’; Old Irish gonim ‘to wound, to slay’, guin ‘a wound’; Old Icelandic 
gunnr ‘war, battle’; Old English gip ‘war, battle’; Old Saxon gūđea ‘battle, 
war’; Old High German gund- ‘battle, war’; Old Church Slavic gonjo, goniti 
‘to chase, to persecute’; Russian (dial.) gonít' [ronuts] ‘to persecute’; 
Lithuanian gen, gifiti ‘to drive’, geniù, genéti ‘to lop, to prune, to trim’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *g'a ‘to push, to shove’: South Abkhaz á-g'a-ra ‘to 
push, to shove’; Abaza/Tapanta d-g“a-ra ‘to push, to shove’. 

B. Proto-Circassian *g'(a) ‘to pound, to husk (maize, millet, etc.)’: BZedux 
g(a) ‘to pound, to husk (maize, millet, etc.)’; Kabardian g% ‘to pound, to 
husk (maize, millet, etc.)’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


216. Proto-Indo-European *gWřen-/*gWhon-/*gWhn- **to swell, to abound; to fill, to 
stuff, to cram’: Sanskrit d-hand-h ‘swelling, distended’, ghand-h ‘compact, 
solid, hard, firm, dense; full of (in compounds), densely filled with (in 
compounds)’; Greek ev0nvéw (Attic ed0Evéa) ‘to thrive, to prosper, to flourish, 
to abound’; Armenian yogn (< *i- + *o-g""on- or *o-g"^no-) ‘much’; Old 
Church Slavic gonéjo, gonéti ‘to suffice, to have enough’; Lithuanian gana 
‘enough’. Perhaps also in Germanic: Proto-Germanic *gundaz (< *g"^n-to-) 
‘abscess’ (< ‘that which is filled with pus’) (medical term) > Gothic gund 
‘gangrene’; Norwegian (dial.) gund 'scurf'; Old English gund ‘matter, pus’; 
Old High German gunt ‘pus’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *g°a ‘to fill, to stuff, to cram’: Temirgoy g“ ‘to fill, to 
stuff, to cram’. Semantic development as in Sanskrit cited above. 

B. Perhaps also preserved in Common Abkhaz *g“ala ‘clod; goiter, wen’ (< 
‘that which is swollen’): South Abkhaz a-g'ál ‘clod’; Abaza/Tapanta gal 
‘goiter, wen’ (medical term). Semantic development as in the Germanic 
forms cited above. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *7 is reflected as *a in Northwest Caucasian. 


217. Proto-Indo-European *g""erH-/*gwhorH-/*gwhrH- ‘to turn around, to revolve, 
to roll; to move to and fro’ (only in Indo-Aryan): Sanskrit ghürnáti, ghürnate 
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‘to move to and fro, to shake, to be agitated, to tremble; to roll about, to cause 
to whirl, to turn around’, ghürnita-h ‘rolling, turning, tossing’, ghürnamana-h 
‘being agitated, shaking, trembling; revolving, turning around’; Prakrit ghulai 
‘to turn’, ghamghora- ‘constantly turning’, ghummai ‘to turn around’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *g°ar-g%r/la ‘round 
object’ (> ‘wheel, hoop; ring; etc.’): Abaza/Tapanta g%ərg%r ‘ring (of chain, 
chain armor, etc.); small metal wheel’; South Abkhaz a-g°arg“al ‘wheel, hoop’, 
a-g^arg^al mac“az ‘wedding ring’. 


218. Proto-Indo-European *hep^- [*hap^-]/*hop^- ‘to embark upon, to undertake, 
to start doing something’ (*h = *a,): Old Icelandic efna (< Proto-Germanic 
*afinjanan) ‘to perform, to fulfill’, efni ‘material, stuff’; Old English efnan, 
&fnan ‘to carry out, to perform, to fulfill’, efne ‘material’; Old High German 
uoben ‘to start to work, to practice, to worship’; Sanskrit ápas- ‘work, action; 
sacred act, sacrificial act’, ãpas- ‘religious ceremony’, ápnas- ‘work, sacrificial 
act’; Latin opus ‘work’, opera ‘effort, activity’. 


Notes: 

1. The material from the daughter languages pointing to a Proto-Indo- 
European root meaning ‘wealth, riches’, though often compared with the 
above forms, appears to belong to a different root: *Hop^- (*H = a 
laryngeal preserved in Hittite, most likely *a, here [cf. Hittite (adj.) 
happina- ‘rich’; Latin ops ‘wealth, power’, opulentus ‘rich, wealthy; 
powerful, mighty’; Sanskrit ápnas- ‘possession, property’ (same form as 
given above, but with a different meaning); Avestan afnah-vant- ‘rich in 
property’ ]) (cf. Kloekhorst 2008b:296—297; Mayrhofer 1986—2001.1:88; 
De Vaan 2008:431). 

2. Greek áoevog ‘riches, wealth, plenty’ is best explained as a borrowing. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *dps'a/a- ‘to venture, to undertake, to 
start doing something; to decide, to resolve’: Abzhywa dps'-ga-ra ‘to venture, 
to undertake, to start doing something’; Bzyp aps‘a-ga-ra ‘to venture, to 
undertake, to start doing something; to decide, to resolve’ (~ *ga ‘to bring, to 


carry"). 


219. Proto-Indo-European *hew- [*haw-] ‘to grow, to increase (in quantity or size)’ 
(only in extended stems: I *hew-k’(s)- [*haw-k (s)-] and II *hw-ek’(s)-) (*h = 
*2,): Sanskrit vaksayati ‘to grow, to increase, to become tall; to accumulate, to 
be great or strong, to be powerful’, ójas- ‘bodily strength, vigor, energy, 
ability’, ojmán- ‘strength’, uksá-h ‘large’; Greek aŭto (= aùgávæ) ‘to make to 
grow, to increase’, (poetic) &(F)éE@ ‘to make to grow, to increase, to foster, to 
strengthen; to heighten, to multiply’, ad&noic ‘growth, increase’; Latin augeo 
‘to increase in quantity or size, to make greater, to enlarge, to extend, to swell’, 
auctus ‘an increasing, augmenting; increase, growth, abundance’, augmentum 
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‘the process of increasing’; Gothic aukan ‘to increase’, wahsjan ‘to grow’; 
Lithuanian áugu, áugti ‘to grow, to increase’, dukstas ‘high, tall, lofty’; 
Tocharian A ok- ‘to grow, to increase’, B auk- ‘to grow, to increase’, auki 
‘increase’, auks- ‘to sprout, to grow up’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *awa ‘to get, to obtain’: South 
Abkhaz aw-rá ‘to get, to obtain, to manage, to agree; to ripen (of fruit)’; Bzyp 
aj-ów-ra ‘to get, to obtain, to manage, to agree; to ripen (of fruit)’; 
Abaza/Tapanta aw-rá ‘to get, to obtain, to manage, to agree’, j-aw-ra ‘to 
ripen’. (2) Common Abkhaz *awa: South Abkhaz aw (indef. sg. awa-k’) 
‘long’; Abaza/Tapanta awa (indef. sg. awa-k’) ‘long’. 


220. (1) Proto-Indo-European *hey- [*hay-] ‘to give, to divide, to distribute’ (*h = 


*2,): Hittite (3rd pres. sg.) pa-a-i ‘to give’ (< *pe-+ai-); Tocharian A (inf.) essi, 
B (inf.) aitsi ‘to give’; Greek (poet.) aïvvpou ‘to take’. (2) Proto-Indo-European 
*hey-to- [*hay-t^o-], *hey-thi- [*hay-thi-] ‘part, portion, share’ (*h = *a,): 
Avestan aéta- ‘the appropriate part’; Greek oiloa (< *aitia) ‘a share in a thing; 
one's lot, destiny; the decree, dispensation of a god’; Oscan (gen. sg.) aeteis 
‘part’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *aj-g(")-3á ‘to share, to be stingy’: 
Bzyp dj-g-3a-ra ‘to share, to be stingy’; Abaza/Tapanta aj-g'-3a-ra ‘to share, to 
be stingy’. 


221. Proto-Indo-European *k'eh-m- [*k'ah-m-] > *ktam- ‘to wish, to desire, to 


long for’ (*h = *a,): Sanskrit kam- (causative kamáyati, -te) ‘to wish, to desire, 
to long for; to love, to be in love with; to have sexual intercourse with’, 
kamála-h ‘desirous, lustful’, kama-h ‘wish, desire, longing; affection, love; 
having a desire for, desiring’; Avestan kama- ‘wish, desire’; Old Persian kama- 
‘wish, desire’; Latvian kamét ‘to hunger, to be hungry’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *kama-kama ‘to be 
greedy’; South Abkhaz a-kamkam-ra ‘to be greedy’. 


222. Proto-Indo-European *kher-/*ktor-/*khy- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be 


hoarse; to creak, to croak’: Greek kpóģo ‘to cry like a crow, to caw; (of a 
wagon) to creak, to groan’; Latin crocio ‘to caw like a crow’; Old English 
hrace, hracu ‘throat’, hræcan ‘to clear the throat, to spit’; Middle Low German 
rake ‘throat’; Old High German rahho (*hrahho) ‘jaws, mouth (of beast); 
throat, cavity of mouth’, rahhison ‘to clear one’s throat’; Lithuanian krokiù, 
krokti ‘to grunt’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *gar-gar ‘snore, 
snoring’: Bzyp d-xarxar-ha ‘snore, snoring’. 
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223. Proto-Indo-European *k'mH- ‘to work, to toil, to labor’: Sanskrit sa@myati ‘to 
toil at, to exert oneself; to grow calm, to pacify’ (originally ‘to be tired’), 
(participle) san-ta-h ‘calmed, pacified, stilled’; Greek kápjtvo ‘to work, to labor, 
to toil, to be weary’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *kamsá ‘to work as a (farm-)laborer; 
to dance (awkwardly, clumsily)’: South Abkhaz a-kamsa-rá ‘to work as a 
(farm-)laborer; to dance (awkwardly, clumsily)’. 


224. Proto-Indo-European *k’el-/*k’ol-/*k’l- ‘to cleave, to split’ (extended form: 
*k’Lew-b'-/*k’l-ow-b'-/*k’l-u-b'- ‘to cleave, to split’): Proto-Germanic 
*kleuBanan ‘to cleave, to split? > Old Icelandic kliúfa ‘to cleave, to split’; Old 
English cléofan ‘to cleave, to split; Old High German Klioban ‘to cleave, to 
split’. Proto-Germanic *K/ufon ‘cleft, rift? > Old Icelandic Klofi ‘cleft, rift’; Old 
Frisian Alova ‘chasm’; Old High German K/obo ‘snare, trap’. Greek yAoqo ‘to 
carve, to cut out with a knife; to engrave’; Latin glübo ‘to remove bark from a 
tree, to peel away bark’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’ala ‘to cleave, to split’: Abzhywa 
a-k 'ál-ra ‘to cleave, to split squared timber for making shingle’. 


225. Proto-Indo-European *k’el-/*k’ol-/*k’l- ‘to soften, to weaken; to be or become 
soft, weak’: Old Icelandic klökkr ‘bending, pliable, soft’, klékkva ‘to soften’; 
Low German klinker ‘weak’; Lithuanian g/éznas ‘delicate, flabby, sickly, puny, 
frail, weak, feeble’, gleztu, gleziau, glezti ‘to become weak, flabby’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’ala ‘slender, elegant, graceful’: 
South Abkhaz a-k’ala ‘slender, elegant, graceful’. 


226. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *&'em-b^-/*k 'om-b^-/*k"m-b^- ‘to chew 
(up), to bite, to crush’, *&'om-b^o-s ‘tooth, spike, nail’: Greek yép@os ‘bolt, 
pin’, yougioc ‘a grinder-tooth’; Sanskrit jambhate, jabhate ‘to chew up, to 
crush, to destroy’, jambha-h ‘tooth’, jambhya-h ‘incisor, grinder’; Albanian 
dhémb ‘tooth’; Old Icelandic kambr ‘comb’; Old English camb ‘comb’, 
cemban ‘to comb’; Old Saxon kamb ‘comb’; Old High German kamb, champ 
‘comb’; Lithuanian zambas ‘pointed object’; Old Church Slavic zob» ‘tooth’; 
Russian zub [3y6] ‘tooth’; Tocharian A kam, B keme ‘tooth’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *g’am-q’ama ‘(to eat) 
greedily, being very hungry’: Bzyp q 'am-q 'àm-wa ‘(to eat) greedily, being very 
hungry’. 


227. Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-/)*k’n- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie 
together’: Greek yvéumtw ‘to bend’, yvapatdc ‘bent, curved’; Old Icelandic 
kneikja ‘to bend backwards with force’, knytja ‘to knit or tie together’, knyta 
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‘to knit, to fasten by a knot, to bind, to tie’; Swedish kneka ‘to be bent’; Old 
English cnyttan ‘to tie with a knot’, cnyttels ‘string, sinew’; Middle Low 
German knutten ‘to tie’; New High German knicken ‘to crease, to bend, to fold, 
to crack, to break, to split, to snap, to burst’, knütten (dial.) ‘to knit’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’'ant’/da ‘to swing, to rock, to 
bend’: South Abkhaz a-k "ant'a-rálá-k "'anda-ra ‘to swing, to rock, to bend’; 
Abaza/Tapanta Kk "ant'a ‘elastic, resilient’, k’'ant’a-ra ‘to bend’. 


228. Proto-Indo-European *k’er(H)-/*k’or(H)-/*k’r(H)- ‘to decay, to wear out, to 
wither, to waste away, to become old’: Sanskrit járati ‘to grow old, to become 
decrepit, to decay, to wear out, to wither, to be consumed, to break up, to 
perish’, jara-h ‘becoming old, wearing out, wasting’, jaraná-h ‘old, decayed’, 
jirna-h ‘old, worn out, withered, wasted, decayed’, jürná-h ‘decayed, old’, 
járat- ‘old, ancient, infirm, decayed, dry (as herbs), no longer frequented (as 
temples) or in use’, jará ‘old age’; Armenian cer ‘old’; Greek yepaidc ‘old’, 
yépov ‘(n.) an old man; (adj.) old’, yfjpag ‘old age’; Old Icelandic karl ‘man, 
old man’; Old English carl ‘man’ (Norse loan), ceorl ‘free man of the lowest 
class; free man; common man; husband; man, hero’; Old High German karl 
‘man, husband’; Old Church Slavic zréti ‘to ripen, to mature’, zré/» ‘ripe’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *q’arh°dga/*q’arh°aga ‘very old, 
decrepit’: South Abkhaz a-q ‘arj°a3/a-q '2rj^à$ ‘very old, decrepit’. 


229. Proto-Indo-European *K""gf^- ‘to move vigorously to and fro, to shake, to 
rock, to agitate’ (Latin only): Latin quatio ‘to move vigorously to and fro, to 
shake, to rock, to agitate', quassus 'shaking'. Note: Not related to Greek 
náooo (< *náo-tt-0) (Attic nátto) ‘to strew, to sprinkle’, náoua ‘sprinkling; 
(medic.) powder’, maotéoc ‘to be besprinkled’, maotdc ‘sprinkled with salt, 
salted’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k°ada ‘to stir, to move (aside): Bzyp 
a-k°aca-ra ‘to stir, to move (aside); Abzhywa a-k'aca-rá ‘to stir, to move 
(aside)’. 


Note: Common Abkhaz *¢ = Proto-Indo-European */^. 


230. Proto-Indo-European *k’eh- [*k’Wah-] (> *k'vàa-) ‘to walk, to go’ (*h = *a,): 
Sanskrit (redup.) ji-gda-ti, (aor.) á-gà-t ‘to go’; Avestan (aor.) gat ‘to walk, to 
go’; Armenian kam (< *k’Weh-mi [*k vah-mi] > *k’~a-mi) ‘to stay, to stand, to 
halt; to stop, to rest; to wait; to appear; to dwell’; Greek (redup. 3rd sg. pres.) 
*Bi-Ba-ti ‘to go’, (Attic) (1st sg.) Binu ‘to go’, (Homeric) (ptc.) pipa 
‘walking’, (Laconian) (3rd pl.) BiBavti ‘to go’; Lithuanian (dial.) góti ‘to rush, 
to hurry’; Latvian (1st sg. pret.) gāju ‘to go’. 
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Northwest Caucasian (cf. Chirikba 1996a:207 and 403: Common Northwest 

Caucasian *K '"a- ‘to walk, to go’): 

A. Common Abkhaz *K "a- in *k '"a-sa ‘to dance’ (*Sa = ‘to wind, to twine’): 
South Abkhaz á-k'asa-ra '(to) dance’; Abaza/Tapanta k''asa-rá '(to) 
dance’. 

B. Common Circassian *k’°a/a ‘to go, to cover a distance (tr./intr.)’: Bzedux 
k""(a) ‘to go, to cover a distance (tr./intr.)’; Kabardian k’’(a) ‘to go, to 
cover a distance (tr./intr.)’. Note: Kuipers (1975:60, §85) reconstructs 
Proto-Circassian *k’°(a) ‘to go, to cover a distance (tr./intr.)’. 

C. Ubykh k’'a- ‘to go, to leave’ (s'ayak "án ‘let’s go’). 


231. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wedh-/*k’Wodh- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash’: Middle 
High German quetzen, quetschen ‘to bruise, to mash, to crush’; Middle Low 
German quetsen, quessen, quetten ‘to crush, to squeeze’; Dutch kwetsen ‘to 
injure, to wound’; Swedish kvadda ‘to smash to pieces’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k’°ad(a) ‘to disappear, to get lost, to 
perish’: BZedux Kk "ado ‘to disappear, to get lost, to perish’; Kabardian & "ad ‘to 
disappear, to get lost, to perish’. 


232. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wehbh- [*k'wahb^-]/*k"woRbh- (> *kwaph-/*k'woph-) 
‘to dip (in water), to submerge’ (*/ = *2,): Greek Banta ‘to dip in water; to 
dye’, Bao] ‘dipping of red-hot iron into water; to dip in dye’; Old Icelandic 
kefja ‘to dip, to put under water’, kvefja ‘to submerge, to swamp’, kvæfa, kæfa 
‘to quench, to choke, to drown’, kvafna ‘to be suffocated, choked (in water, 
stream)’; Middle High German er-queben ‘to suffocate’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *k’°aba ‘to wash, to bathe’: South Abkhaz d-k’“‘aba-ra 
‘to wash, to bathe’; Abaza/Tapanta k "aba-rá ‘to wash, to bathe’. 

B. Ubykh K "aba- ‘to wash, to bathe’. 


233. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *& veftih-d^- [*k’Wahh-d"-]/*k Woħh-dh- 
(> *k'vagh-/*k"wagh-) ‘to push or press in, to tread (under foot)’ (*Ah = *a,): 
Sanskrit gáhate ‘to dive into, to bathe in, to plunge into; to penetrate, to enter 
deeply into’, gadha-h ‘pressed together, close, fast, strong, thick, firm’; Prakrit 
gahadi ‘to dive into, to seek’; Sindhi gahanu ‘to tread out grain’; Punjabi 
gahna ‘to tread out, to tread under foot, to travel about’; Hindi gahna ‘to tread 
out, to caulk’; Serbo-Croatian gäziti ‘to wade, to tread’, gaz ‘ford’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’“aiia ‘to knead (dough, clay, mud, 
etc.); to trample, to stamp’: South Abkhaz d-k’°aha-ra, a-k’‘aha-ra ‘to knead 
(dough, clay, mud, etc.); to trample, to stamp’; Abaza/Tapanta k’%ia-ra ‘to 
knead (dough, clay, mud, etc.); to trample, to stamp’. 
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234. Proto-Indo-European *k'ves- ‘to extinguish’: Lithuanian gestu, gesti ‘to go 


out, to die out, to become dim’; Old Church Slavic u-gasiti ‘to put out’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *K "asa ‘to go out (as fire, light); to escape, to run away, 
to desert, to elope’: BZedux Kk "asa ‘to go out (as fire, light)’; Kabardian 
k""asa ‘to escape, to run away, to desert, to elope’. 

B. Common Abkhaz *Kk'/ása ‘to harden, to be petrified (of wood); to be 
reduced to ashes; to be annihilated’: South Abkhaz a-k’°as mca ‘fire (mca) 
made of hardened wood’, a-k "ás-xa-ra ‘to harden, to be petrified (of 
wood); to be reduced to ashes; to be annihilated’. 


235. Proto-Indo-European */ehh- [*lahh-] (extended form */ehh-w/u- [*lahh-w/u-]) 


236. 


‘to pour, to pour out (liquids)’ (*Ah = *a,): Hittite lah- in: (nom. sg.) /a-ah-ni-is 
‘flask, flagon, frequently of metal (silver, gold, copper)’ (acc. pl. /a-ha-an-ni- 
us), (lst sg. pret.) /a-a-hu-un ‘to pour, to pour out (liquids)’, (2nd sg. imptv.) 
la-a-ah ‘pour!’; lah(h)u- in: (3rd sg. pres.) la(-a)-hu(-u)-wa(-a)i, la-hu-uz-zi, 
la-a-hu-u-wa-a-iz[-zi] ‘to pour (liquids, fluids; containers of these); to cast 
(objects from metal); to flow fast, to stream, to flood (intr.)’, (reduplicated ptc.) 
la-al-hu-u-wa-an-ti-it ‘poured’, (reduplicated 3rd sg. pres.) /i-/a-hu-i, le-el-hu- 
wa-i, li-il-hu-wa-i ‘to pour’, (reduplicated acc. sg.) /le-el-hu-u-un-da-in ‘a 
vessel’; Luwian (1st sg. pret.) /a-hu-ni-i-ha ‘to pour’ (?); Greek Anvdg (Doric 
Aavóc) ‘anything shaped like a tub or a trough: a wine-vat, a trough (for 
watering cattle), a watering place’ (< */a-no-s < *lehh-no-s [*lahh-no-s]). 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *4aħa ‘rivulet’: Sapsegh Aaha ‘rivulet’. 


Proto-Indo-European */ehh"- [*lahh"-] (> *law-), (*lahihv- >) *luhhv- (> 
*lū-) ‘to hit, to strike, to beat’ (*AAW = *a,”): Sanskrit lū- (3rd sg. pres. act. 
lunati, [Vedic] lunoti) ‘to cut, to sever, to divide, to pluck, to reap, to gather; to 
cut off, to destroy, to annihilate’, /ava-h ‘act of cutting, reaping (of grain), 
mowing, plucking, or gathering’, /ava-h ‘cutting, cutting off, plucking, reaping, 
gathering; cutting to pieces, destroying, killing’, /avi-h ‘cutting, sharp, edge (as 
a tool or instrument); an iron instrument for cutting or clearing’, /üna-h ‘cut, 
cut off, severed, lopped, clipped, reaped, plucked; nibbled off, knocked out; 
stung; pierced, wounded; destroyed, annihilated’, lūnaka-h ‘a cut, wound, 
anything cut or broken; sort, species, difference’, /avitra-m ‘sickle’; Old 
Icelandic ljósta (< *lew-s-) ‘to strike, to smite; to strike, to hit (with a spear or 
arrow)’, ljóstr ‘salmon spear’, lost ‘blow, stroke’, /yja ‘to beat, to hammer; to 
forge iron; to wear out, to exhaust; (reflexive) to be worn, exhausted’, Jui 
‘weariness’, /uinn ‘worn, bruised; worn out, exhausted’; Norwegian (dial.) lua 
‘to unwind’; Old Irish Joss ‘the point or end of anything, tail’; Welsh Vost 
‘spear, lance, javelin, tail’ (< */usta). 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *laħ°á ‘to pound, to thresh; mortar’: 
Abaza/Tapanta /ah°a-ra ‘to pound, to husk (grains)’, ¢’-lah°a-ra ‘mortar for 
threshing grains’ (*c'a ‘wheat’) ; South Abkhaz a-/ah°a-ra ‘to thresh (grains)’; 
Bzyp a-lah"(a)rá ‘mortar for threshing grains’; Abzhywa a-lah“a-ra ‘mortar for 
threshing grains’. 


237. Proto-Indo-European *mas- ‘to entice, to lure, to instigate; to allure, tempt, or 
induce someone to do something wrong, bad, or evil’; Lithuanian másinti ‘to 
incite; to instigate, to stir up; to lure, to seduce, to attract, to entice’, masénis 
‘enticement, temptation; tempter, seducer’; Norwegian mas ‘bother, trouble, 
difficulty, fuss; fretting, importunity’, mase ‘to struggle, to toil, to slave away; 
to fret, to fuss, to nag, to harp’, maset(e) ‘fussy; harping, nagging; taxing, 
toilsome’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *mas(a) ‘guilty, dishonest; culprit’: 
Bzedux masa ‘guilty, culprit’; Kabardian masa ‘guilty, culprit; dishonest, 
uneducable'; Temirgoy masa ‘guilty, culprit; foreign’, wa-masa, wa-mas ‘to 
unmask, to catch in a lie, to prove wrong’ (tr.). 


238. Proto-Indo-European *mat’- ‘to be wet, moist’: Greek Wadd ‘to be moist’; 
Latin madeo ‘to be wet’; Sanskrit máda-h ‘any exhilarating or intoxicating 
drink; hilarity, rapture, excitement, inspiration, intoxication; ardent passion for, 
sexual desire or enjoyment, wantonness, lust, ruttishness, rut (especially of an 
elephant); pride, arrogance, presumption, conceit of or about; semen’, mádati 
‘to be glad, to rejoice, to get drunk’, mddya-h ‘(adj.) intoxicating, exhilarating, 
gladdening, lovely; (n.) any intoxicating drink, vinous or spiritous liquor, wine, 
Soma’; Avestan mada- ‘intoxicating drink’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *mat’aja ‘drizzle’: Bzyp d-mat’aj 
‘drizzle; nectar’, mat’ajk’a ‘melted wax’ (metaphorically, “state of a man under 
the influence of the evil eye’). 


239. Proto-Indo-European *neg/-/*nog^- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce’: Old Irish 
ness ‘wound’; Old Church Slavic nozo ‘knife’, pro-noziti ‘to pierce through’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *nag(a) ‘misshapen; to disfigure’: 
Kabardian naga-? aga ‘misshapen’, bzaga-naga ‘bad, nasty, evil’, wa-nag ‘to 
disfigure’; Temirgoy na¥‘a-?°a3'a ‘misshapen’. 


240. Proto-Indo-European *p/ath- ‘to beat, to knock; to strike, to smite’ (only in 
Greek): Greek matécow ‘to beat, to knock; to strike, to smite’, mataypoc ‘a 
beating’, etc. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p"atta ‘to damage, to wear out (a 
surface)’: BZedux ga-p'atia-n ‘to damage, to wear out (a surface)’. 
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241. Proto-Indo-European *p^efh- [*přaħh-]/*přoħh- > *phàa-/*p^o- ‘to protect, to 
guard, to defend’ (*/ih = *2,): Hittite (1st pres. sg. act.) pa-ah-ha-as-hi, pa-ah- 
ha-as-mi ‘to protect, to guard, to defend; to observe (agreements), to keep 
(oaths), to obey (commands), to keep (a secret)’; Tocharian B pask- ‘to guard, 
to protect; to practice (moral behavior)’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *pxa ‘authority’: Abaza/Tapanta pxa 
‘authority, respect, honor’. Common Abkhaz *pxó-k^o (< *pxa ‘authority’, *k°a 
‘vow’) ‘duty, obligation; fate’: South Abkhaz a-pxa-k° ‘duty, obligation; fate’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p^Vff- = Common Abkhaz *pxV. 


242. Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*pr- *(vb.) to fly, to flee; (n.) feather, 
wing’: Hittite (3rd sg.) pár-as-zi ‘to flee’; Sanskrit parná-m ‘wing, feather’; 
Latin -perus in properus ‘quick, rapid, hasty’, propero ‘to hasten’; Russian 
Church Slavic pero, pvrati ‘to fly’, pero ‘feather’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *para ‘to fly’: South Abkhaz a-par-rd ‘to fly’, á-per- 
par-ra ‘to flit, to flutter, to flap’; Ashkharywa: (Kuv) per-rá, (Apsua) bər- 
ra ‘to fly’; Bzyp ja-parpar-wa ‘doing something quickly’, d-par-ha 
‘quickly, swiftly’. 

B. Ubykh pər- ‘to fly’. 


243. Proto-Indo-European *přeth-/*photh- ‘to fly, to rush, to pursue; to fall, to fall 
down’: Hittite pát-tar ‘wing’, (3rd pl. pres.) pit-ti-(ya-)an-zi ‘to flee, to fly, to 
hasten’; Sanskrit pátati ‘to fly, to soar, to rush on; to fall down or off; to set in 
motion, to set out on foot; to rush on, to hasten’, (causative) patayati ‘to fly or 
move rapidly along, to speed’, pdtram ‘wing, feather’, patvan- ‘flying, flight’; 
Greek métopat ‘to fly; (also of any quick motion) to fly along, to dart, to rush; 
to be on the wing, to flutter’, zintw ‘to fall, to fall down’, atepdv ‘feather, 
bird’s wing’; Latin peto ‘to make for, to go to, to seek’; Old Irish én (< *ethn- 
< *pet-no-s) ‘bird’; Welsh edn ‘bird’; Old Breton etn- ‘bird’; Old Icelandic 
fjoór ‘feather, quill’; Old English feper ‘feather’, (pl) febra ‘wings’; Old 
Frisian fethere ‘feather’; Old Saxon fethara ‘feather’; Old High German fedara 
‘feather’, fettah ‘wing’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *pat-pdta ‘to flutter, to 
quiver (of bird); to flounder, to wallow’: South Abkhaz a-pat-pát-ra ‘to flutter, 
to quiver (of bird); to flounder, to wallow’; Bzyp a-pat-mat-ra ‘to flutter, to 
quiver (of bird); to flounder, to wallow’. 


244. Proto-Indo-European *p^ef^-/*photh- ‘to twist together, to weave together’: 
Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) pa-at-tar, pát-tar “basket (made of wicker or reed)’. 
Perhaps also: Proto-Germanic *fa6o (‘wickerwork’ >) ‘hedge, fence’ > Gothic 
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fapa ‘hedge, fence, dividing wall’; Middle High German vade, vate ‘hedge, 
fence’. And, in the meaning ‘thread’: Old High German fadam, fadum ‘thread, 
yarn’ (New High German Faden ‘thread’), fadamon ‘to spin, to sew’; Old 
Welsh etem ‘thread, yarn’. Note: The Germanic and Celtic forms are usually 
derived from Proto-Indo-European *p^ert-/*p^of^- ‘to be wide, open, spacious, 
spread out; to stretch, to extend, to spread out'. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *patd ‘to get tangled, to become 
enmeshed (of thread)’; South Abkhaz dj-/a-pata-ra ‘to get tangled, to become 
enmeshed (of thread)’. 


245. Proto-Indo-European *přeth-/*photh- ‘to be wide, open, spacious, spread out; 
to stretch, to extend, to spread out’: Avestan pa@ana- ‘wide, broad’; Greek 
net&vvupt ‘to spread out’, métaAOc ‘broad, flat’, néraopa ‘anything spread out’, 
nétnAog ‘outspread, stretched’, &ávazetrjg ‘expanded, spread out, wide open’; 
Latin pated ‘to be open’, patulus ‘extending over a wide space, wide-open, 
broad’; Old Welsh etem ‘fathom’; Old Icelandic fadmr ‘outstretched arms, 
embrace; fathom’, faðma ‘to embrace’; Old English fzepm ‘outstretched arms, 
embrace; cubit, fathom’; Old Saxon (pl.) fathmos ‘outstretched arms, embrace’; 
Old High German fadam, fadum ‘cubit’ (New High German Faden). 


Northwest Caucasian *pófo ‘a bit, a small portion, a little’: South Abkhaz 
pat-k’, a-pat ‘a bit, a small portion, a little’, pat-r-damta ‘for some time’, pot- 
j‘a-k’ ‘several, some people’. For the semantics, cf. Latin tenuis in the sense 
‘present in a very small quantity, scanty, meager (of material and non-material 
things)’ (Oxford Latin Dictionary [1968], p. 1922) < Proto-Indo-European 
*then-/*thon-/*t'n- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch’. 


246. Proto-Indo-European *p/o/- ‘to fall, to fall down’: Armenian p^lanim ‘to fall 
in’; Old Icelandic falla ‘to fall’, fall ‘fall, death, ruin, decay, destruction’, fella 
‘to fell, to make to fall, to kill, to slay’; Old English feallan ‘to fall, to fall 
down, to fail, to decay, to die; to prostrate oneself’, feall, fiell ‘fall, ruin, 
destruction, death’, fiellan ‘to make to fall, to fell, to pull down, to destroy, to 
kill; to humble’; Old Saxon fallan ‘to fall’, fellian ‘to fell’; Old High German 
fallan ‘to fall’ (New High German fallen), fellan ‘to fell (New High German 
fallen); Lithuanian puolu, pulti ‘to fall (up)on, to attack, to assault, to fall’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *palá * snowflake’: South Abkhaz 
a-pal ‘snowflake’, (reduplicated) palá-palá (adv.) ‘falling by flakes (of snow)’. 


247. Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *p^or-p^or- ‘to move, wave, or sway in a 
flapping manner’ (only in Slavic): Old Church Slavic porpors ‘flag’; Czech 
praper ‘flag’; Polish proporzec ‘streamer, small flag’. Derivative of Proto- 
Indo-European *p"er-/*phor-/*phr- *(vb.) to fly, to flee; (n.) feather, wing’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *par-pára ‘to flap 
(wings); to twitch (for example, of eyes)’: South Abkhaz a-par-par-rá ‘to flap 
(wings); to twitch (for example, of eyes)’. 


248. Proto-Indo-European *(s)theh- [*(s)t^ah-] (> *(s)tha-) ‘to stand’ (*h = *a,): 
Sanskrit (reduplicated) tisthati ‘to stand’; Greek (reduplicated) toti (Doric 
totam) ‘to stand’; Latin (reduplicated) sisto ‘to cause to stand, to put, to place’, 
status ‘standing, standing position’; Luwian tã- ‘to step, to arrive’. Note also: 
Hittite istantaye/a- ‘to stay put, to linger, to be late’; Gothic standan ‘to stand’; 
Old Icelandic standa ‘to stand’; Old English standan ‘to stand’; Old Saxon 
standan ‘to stand’; Old High German stantan ‘to stand’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *//^a ‘to stand’: Bzedux třə ‘to stand’; Kabardian ta ‘to 
stand’ (only with local prefixes). 

B. Common Abkhaz *fa ‘stand, place of, home’: South Abkhaz a-td-zaa-ra, 
a-ta-ra ‘to be inside’, a-t-ra ‘place of something’, ta- (preverb) ‘inside’; 
Abaza/Tapanta tá-z-la-ra ‘to be inside’, ta-ra ‘place of something’, ta- 
(preverb) ‘inside’, ta ‘stand, place of, home’. 


249. Proto-Indo-European *f*ek"-/*thokh- ‘to seek, to ask for’ (only in Germanic): 
Old Icelandic þiggja ‘to receive, to accept’; Danish tigge ‘to beg’; Swedish 
tigga ‘to beg, to beg for’; Norwegian tigge ‘to beg (om for), to beseech, to 
implore; to solicit’; Old English picgan ‘to take, to receive, to accept’; Old 
Saxon thiggian ‘to ask, to request; to endure’; Old High German dicken, digen 
‘to beg for, to request’. Note: Old Irish and Lithuanian cognates have been 
proposed, but these are questionable and, therefore, are not included here. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *taga ‘to wish, to desire’: Abzhywa 
a-tax-rá ‘(to) wish, (to) desire’; Abaza/Tapanta taqga-ra ‘(to) wish, (to) desire’; 
Bzyp a-tax-rá ‘(to) wish, (to) desire’. 


250. Proto-Indo-European *třekwh- (with nasal infix: *t^e-n-k"^-) ‘to stretch out, to 
reach out’ > ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come up to, etc.’ (Baltic only): Lithuanian 
tenku, tekati, tékti ‘to come up to, to approach, to reach; to fall to one's lot; to 
be allotted, apportioned; to come into one's possession; to have enough; to 
extend out, to stretch out, to reach out’; Latvian tikt ‘to become, to attain, to 
arrive (at), to reach’. For the semantics, cf. Buck 1949:§9.55 arrive (intr.) and 
arrive at, reach (trans.). 


Notes: 

1. Probably not related to the following Germanic forms: Old Icelandic 
þiggja ‘to receive, to accept’; Danish tigge ‘to beg’; Swedish tigga ‘to beg, 
to beg for’; Norwegian tigge ‘to beg (om for), to beseech, to implore; to 
solicit’; Old English picgan ‘to take, to receive, to accept’; Old Saxon 
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thiggian ‘to ask, to request; to endure’; Old High German dicken, digen ‘to 
beg for, to request’. 

2. Also probably not related to Old Irish ad-teich ‘to find refuge with 
someone, to entreat, to pray to’, which Matasović (2009:26) convincingly 
derives from Proto-Celtic *ad-tek"-o- ‘to run to, to approach’, itself a 
derivative of Proto-Celtic *ftekV-o- ‘to run, to flee’ (cf. Matasović 2009: 
377). Strong support for MatasoviC's position is provided by the Middle 
Welsh cognate (1st sg.) athechaf ‘to flee from, to avoid’, which Matasovié 
(2009:26) derives from Proto-Celtic *ab-tek"-o- instead of the Proto- 
Celtic *ad-tekv-o- needed to explain the Old Irish form. 

3. Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) te-ek-ku-us-Si-[ez-zi] ‘to show, to present 
(oneself), (2nd sg. pres. act.) te-ek-ku-us-sa-nu-si ‘to (make) show, to 
reveal, to (make) present someone', (3rd sg. pres. act.) te-ek-ku-us-se-es-ta 
‘to become visible’, etc. are usually compared with Avestan daxs- ‘to 
teach’, daxsta- ‘sign’ (cf, Kloekhorst 2008:864—865). However, it seems 
more likely that the Hittite forms are derivatives of Proto-Indo-European 
*thekwh_ ‘to stretch out, to reach out’ (> *f^ek"^-s-ye/o- ‘to point out, to 
show, to reveal; to be revealed, to become visible, etc.") and that they are 
to be compared with the Baltic forms cited above rather than with Avestan 
daxs- ‘to teach’, daxsta- ‘sign’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian */"gg:"(a) ‘to strew, to pour out’: 
Temirgoy taq°(a) ‘to strew, to pour dry substances’, ga-taq°a-n ‘to pour out of 
(a container)’; Kabardian taq’’a ‘to strew, to pour dry substances’ (with local 
prefixes, ya-, xa- ‘into’). For the semantics, cf. Buck 1949:§9.34 spread out; 
strew. 


251. Proto-Indo-European *t'el-kh-/* thol-kh-/*th]-kh- ‘to push, to thrust, to knock, to 
strike’: Welsh talch ‘fragment, flake’; Old Irish tolc, tulc ‘blow, strike’; Old 
Church Slavic tloko, tlésti ‘to knock’; Russian to/kat' [tomkatb] ‘to push, to 
shove’, tolkac [Tokau] ‘stamp; pusher’; Czech tlak ‘pressure’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *t:ada ‘to splash, to threaten; to shake 
(fist), to wave threateningly; to rattle (the saber)’: Temirgoy ta4a ‘to splash, to 
threaten’, £a-taAa-n ‘to shake (fist), to wave threateningly; to rattle (the saber)’; 
Kabardian dada ‘to splash, to threaten’, ga-ddaia ‘to shake (fist), to wave 
threateningly; to rattle (the saber)’. 


252. Proto-Indo-European */^er-s-, *t^r-es- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Sanskrit trásati 
‘to tremble, to quiver’; Avestan taras- ‘to be afraid’; Greek tpéo ‘to tremble, to 
quiver’; Latin ferreo ‘to frighten, to terrify’, terror ‘fright, fear, terror, alarm, 
dread’. Note also Proto-Indo-European */'r-em-/*f^r-om-/*t^r-im- ‘to tremble, 
to shake’: Greek tpépo ‘to tremble, to quiver’, tpópoç ‘a trembling, quaking, 
quivering (especially with fear)’; Latin tremo ‘to tremble, to quake’; Old 
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Church Slavic treso, tresti ‘to shake’; Tocharian A trám- ‘to be furious’, B 
tremi ‘anger’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *trasa ‘to startle’: Bzyp d-tras-ra ‘to 
startle’, Abzhywa a-tras-ra ‘to startle’; Abaza/Tapanta tras-ra ‘to rush, to 
throw oneself towards something; to attack’. 


253. Proto-Indo-European **'eAv- [*t'aAv-] (> *t'aw-) ‘to burn, to blaze’: Sanskrit 


dava-h ‘forest fire’, davayati ‘to burn, to consume by fire’; Greek daim (< 
*daF-10) ‘to light up, to make to burn, to kindle; to blaze, to burn fiercely’, 
dats ‘firebrand, pine-torch’, (Homeric) 5é0¢ ‘torch’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *t’ah“a ‘monster swallowing sun or 
moon (during eclipse)’: South Abkhaz a-t'3j^ ‘monster swallowing sun or 
moon (during eclipse)’, a-t’aj°-k’-ra ‘solar/lunar eclipse’; Bzyp a-t’°aj°, a-t’“aja 
‘monster swallowing sun or moon (during eclipse)’; Ahchypsy a-t’aj° ‘monster 
swallowing sun or moon (during eclipse)’. Note: Labialization in Bzyp and 
Ahchypsy may be secondary. 


254. Proto-Indo-European *t’em-/*t’om-/*t’m- ‘to grow, to increase’: Tocharian B 


tsamo ‘growing’, tsmotstse ‘growing, increasing’, tsmoññe ‘growth, increase’, 
tsdm- ‘to grow (in size or number)’. Perhaps also in Iranian (if from Proto- 
Indo-European *t’mH-s- or *t’mH-k'- ‘to grow, to increase; to heap up, to 
accumulate, to collect’ > Proto-Iranian *das- >): Ossetic dasun, dast ‘to collect, 
to heap up’; Khotan Saka dasa- ‘collection, heap’. Note: Adams (2013:804) 
derives the Tocharian forms from Proto-Indo-European *t’em(H)-/*t’om(H)- 
/*t’m(H)- ‘to build’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *t’am-t’adma ‘plump, 
soft’: South Abkhaz d-t’amt’am ‘plump, soft’, ja-t’amt’am-wa ‘soft (of dough, 
ripe fruit)’; Abaza/Tapanta t’am-t’am ‘stout, corpulent, plump; ripe (of soft, 
juicy fruit)’. 


255. Proto-Indo-European (extended form) *t’er-bh-/*t’or-b'-/*t’r-bh- ‘to bend, to 


twist (together)’: Sanskrit drbháti ‘to string together, to arrange, to tie, to 
fasten’; Old English tearflian ‘to turn, to roll, to wallow’; Old High German 
zerben ‘to be twisted’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Common Abkhaz *t’ara ‘to be flexible, viscous, 
bending’: South Abkhaz d-t’ar-ra ‘to be flexible, viscous, bending’. (2) 
Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *t’ara-t’ara ‘tall and lithe, elegant (of man)’: 
Abzhywa (reduplicated) d-t’ar-t’ar-ra ‘tall and lithe, elegant (of man)’; Bzyp 
d-t’ar-t’ar-ra ‘tall and lithe, elegant (of man)’. 
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256. Proto-Indo-European *t’ew-/*t’ow-/*t’u- ‘to hit, to strike’: Old Irish dorn 
‘fist’, -durni ‘to strike with fists’; Welsh dwrn ‘fist’; Breton dourn ‘hand’; Old 
Icelandic fjón ‘damage, loss’, tyna ‘to lose, to destroy, to put to death’, 
(reflexive) týnast ‘to perish’, týning ‘destruction’; Old English téona ‘injury, 
suffering, injustice, wrong, insult, contumely, quarrel’, teonian ‘to irritate’, 
tienan ‘to annoy, to irritate’; Old Saxon tiono ‘evil, harm, injury, wrong, 
hostility, enmity’, gitiunian ‘to do wrong’; Latvian dure, dûris ‘fist’, duru, 
dáru, duft ‘to sting, to thrust’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *t’awa ‘to bump (one’s head)’: 
Temirgoy ya-t’awa ‘to bump (one's head)’. 


257. Proto-Indo-European (*t'er-/)*t'or-/*t'r- ‘to run, to flow’ (unattested); 
(extended forms) (1) *t’r-eA- [*t’r-aA-] > *t’ra-; (2) *t’r-em-/*t’r-om-/*t’r-m-; 
(3) *t’r-ew-/*t’r-ow-/*t’r-u- ‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit drati ‘to run, to hasten’, 
dramati ‘to run about, to roam, to wander’, drdvati ‘to run, to hasten’, drava-h 
‘running, flowing’, dravanti ‘river’, druta-h ‘speedy, swift’; Greek ópnonóg 
‘flight, running away’, (aor.) Éópapov ‘to run, to move quickly’, dpdp0¢ 
‘course, running, race’; Gothic trudan ‘to tread, to step’; Old Icelandic troda 
‘to tread’; Old English tredan, ‘to tread, to step on, to trample’, treddian ‘to 
tread, to walk’, trod (f. trodu) ‘track, trace’; Old Frisian treda ‘to tread’; Old 
Saxon tredan ‘to tread’; Old High German tretan ‘to tread’, trotton ‘to run’. 


Northwest Caucasian: (1) Proto-Circassian *t’arza ‘to sport, to gambol (of a 
horse)’: Temirgoy t’arza ‘to sport, to gambol (of a horse)’. (2) Proto-Circassian 
*t'ara ‘to sport, to gambol (of a horse)’: Temirgoy ¢’ara-n ‘to sport, to gambol 
(of a horse)’. 


258. Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’: Sanskrit 
válati, valate ‘to turn, to turn around, to turn to’; Armenian ge/um ‘to twist, to 
press’, glem ‘to roll’, glor ‘round’; Greek eiAéo (< *FeA-v-éo) ‘to roll up, to 
pack close, to wind, to turn around, to revolve’, £iAóo ‘to enfold, to enwrap’; 
Latin volvo ‘to roll, to wind, to turn around, to twist around’; Old Irish fillid ‘to 
fold, to bend’; Gothic agwalwjan ‘to roll away’, at-walwjan ‘to roll to’; Old 
Icelandic valr ‘round’, velta ‘to roll’, válka ‘to toss to and fro, to drag with 
oneself’, valk ‘tossing to and fro (especially at sea)’; Old English wielwan ‘to 
roll’, wealwian ‘to roll’, wealte ‘a ring’, wealcan ‘to roll, to fluctuate (intr.); to 
roll, to whirl, to turn, to twist (tr.)’, wealcian ‘to roll (intr.)’, gewealc ‘rolling’, 
welung ‘revolution (of a wheel)’; Middle English walken ‘to walk, to roll, to 
toss’, walkien ‘to walk’; Middle Dutch welteren ‘to roll’, walken ‘to knead, to 
press’; Old High German walzan ‘to roll, to rotate, to turn about’, walken, 
walchen ‘to knead, to roll paste’; Tocharian B wäl- ‘to curl’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *wada ‘to totter, to reel’: BZedux waa 
‘to totter, to reel’; Temirgoy waia ‘wave; to undulate’. 
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259. Proto-Indo-European *yet"-/*yoth- ‘to exert oneself, to endeavor, to strive’: 
Sanskrit ydtati, yátate ‘to exert oneself, to endeavor; to make, to produce’, 
yáti-h ‘a sage of subdued passions’, yatná-h ‘effort, endeavor, exertion, energy, 
diligence, perseverance’; Avestan yateiti, yatayeiti ‘to strive after; to place in 
order’; Tocharian B yat- ‘to be capable of; to have power over, to tame’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *yat'a ‘to rage (of storm), to swell (of 
wound); to let oneself go, to become insolent’: Temirgoy ydta ‘to rage (of 
storm), to swell (of wound); to let oneself go, to become insolent’; Kabardian 
yata ‘to rage (of storm), to swell (of wound); to let oneself go, to become 
insolent’. 


XXIII. Northwest Caucasian Lexical Parallels to Proto-Indo-European 
Roots Subject to Root Structure Constraint Laws 


Now, as noted in Chapter 4, Proto-Indo-European had constraints on permissible 
root structure sequences. In terms of the Glottalic Model of Proto-Indo-European 
consonantism, these root structure constraint rules may be stated as follows: 


1. Each root had to contain at least one non-glottalic consonant. 
2. When both obstruents were non-glottalic, they had to agree in voicing. 


The Proto-Indo-European root structure constraint laws thus become merely a 
voicing agreement rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a 
root. Comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates, however, that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Two rules may be formulated to 
account for the elimination of the forbidden types: 


1. A rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to account for the 
elimination of roots whose consonantal elements originally did not agree in 
voicing: *T ~ *B > *T ~ *P, *B ~ *T > *B ~ *D, etc. 

2. A rule of regressive deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination 
of roots containing two glottalics: *C’VC’ > *CVC’, etc. 


The question then naturally arises as to precisely when these constraints first 
appeared in Proto-Indo-European. The contact between Proto-Indo-European with 
Northwest Caucasian that we have been exploring in this chapter may provide an 
answer to this question. Northwest Caucasian has the forbidden sequences, though, 
it should be noted that there are sporadic examples of regressive deglottalization in 
Northwest Caucasian as well, such as, for instance, Ashkharywa k°t’aw ‘hen’ and 
Abaza/Tapanta k*t’aw ‘hen’, with regressive deglottalization, as opposed to South 
Abkhaz a-k’*t’a ‘hen’ and Sadz a-k’’at’t’@ ‘hen’, without deglottalization. If lexical 
comparisons exist between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian in 
which the forbidden root types are found, it would indicate that the root structure 
constraints must have developed in Proto-Indo-European after the period of contact 
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between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian but before the individual 
Indo-European daughter languages began to develop. Specifically, this would be 
the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European (see the Appendix to Chapter 4 
as well as Chapter 20 for details about the different stages of development in Proto- 
Indo-European). The following are possible lexical comparisons indicating that this 
is indeed the case: 


A. Examples of regressive deglottalization (*C’VC’- > *CVC"-): 


260. Proto-Indo-European *k’et’-/*k’ot’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *k"et’- 
/*khot’- ‘to strive, to make strenuous effort; to succeed, to triumph’: Sanskrit 
sad- (perfect sasaduh, participle sasadana-h) ‘to cause to go, to impel, to drive 
on; to excel, to distinguish oneself, to triumph’. Perhaps also Old Icelandic 
hetja ‘a hero, champion, gallant man’. Notes: (1) Distinct from sad- ‘to fall, to 
fall off, to fall out’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:204—205). (2) Not related to 
Greek kékacuo (< *-kaà-) ‘to surpass, to excel, to overcome’ (cf. Kümmel 
2000:512—514; Rix 2001:325 ? *kend-, but *ked- is also possible). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’at’d ‘incessently, without stop’: 
South Abkhaz a-k’at’d-h°a ‘incessently, without stop’. 


261. Proto-Indo-European *k’"at’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *k”/at’- ‘to 
cackle, to cluck’: Lithuanian kadu, kadéti ‘to cackle, to cluck’; Irish cadhan ‘a 
wild goose, a barnacle-goose’. Note: Mann (1984—1987:1017) reconstructs 
Proto-Indo-European *quad- ‘to cackle, to cluck’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *k’’at’a(w) ‘hen’: Ashkharywa k°t’aw 
‘hen’; South Abkhaz a-k’°t’a ‘hen’; Sadz a-k’’at’t’e ‘hen’; Abaza/Tapanta 
k*t’aw ‘hen’. Note: Regressive deglottalization in Ashkharywa and Abaza/ 
Tapanta. 


262. Proto-Indo-European *k’ek’-/*k’Wok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*kwhek’-/*k*"ok’- ‘to disappear, to vanish, to wither’: Common Slavic *ééznoti 
‘to disappear, to vanish’ > Russian (dial.) céznut' [4e3HyTb] ‘to disappear, to 
vanish, to perish’; Polish czeznqé (obs.) ‘to wither, to disappear, to vanish’; 
Bulgarian cézna ‘to disappear, to vanish’. Perhaps also Old Icelandic Avika ‘to 
quail, to shrink, to waver’, hvikan ‘a quaking, vavering’, Avikr ‘quaking’, 
hvikull ‘shifty, changeable’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *k’“ak’a ‘to change, to get spoiled’: 
Bzedux za-k’°ac’'a ‘to change, to get spoiled’; Kabardian za-k "ak" ‘to change, 
to get spoiled’. (za- ‘to oneself.) 


263. Proto-Indo-European *p’ek’-/*p’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*phek'-/*phok'- ‘to be sleepy, tired’ (only in Germanic): Proto-West Germanic 
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*fakan- ‘to be sleepy, tired’, *fak(k)a- ‘sleepy, tired’ > Middle Dutch vaken ‘to 
sleep’, vake, vaec ‘sleepiness’; Old Low Franconian facon ‘to sleep’; Middle 
Low German vak ‘sleepiness’; Low German fakk ‘tired, weak’. Note: Kroonen 
(2013:124—-125) reconstructs Proto-Germanic *fakk/gon- ‘to become sleepy’ 
and includes Modern English (to) fag ‘to tire, to become weary’, (obsolete) ‘to 
hang loose, to flap’ and Scottish English (to) faik ‘to fail from weariness; to 
cease moving’. However, English (to) fag is usually taken to be “of unknown 
origin. Weekley (1921:543), on the other hand, takes fag ‘drudge, weariness’ to 
be a “schoolboy perversion of fatigue”. However, this is rejected outright by 
Lieberman (2008:67—70) as “a product of etymological despair”. Lieberman 
further notes that the meanings ‘drudge’ and ‘weary’ are “late senses”. Thus, it 
appears that the English forms cited by Kroonen really do not belong here. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *Pq’a ‘bed, bedding’: Bzedux p'a 
“bed, bedding’; Sapsegh pq’a, p’a ‘bed, bedding’. 


264. Proto-Indo-European *p’ek’-/*p’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*phek -/*phok'- ‘interval, section, compartment, partition. division’ (only in 
Germanic): Proto- West Germanic *faka- > Old English fac ‘space of time, 
division, interval’; Old Frisian fek, fak ‘part of house, niche’; Middle Dutch vac 
‘compartment, section’; Old High German fah ‘wall, compartment’. Note: 
Assuming derivation from an unattested verb *p^ek -/*phok"- ‘to strike, to split 
(apart), to break (apart), to divide'. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *p’q’a ‘to beat, to strike’: Abzhywa 
á-p'q'a-ra ‘to beat, to strike’; Abaza/Tapanta p'q'a-rá, bq'a-rá ‘to beat, to 
strike, to slap; to thresh’, bq 'á-ga, p'q 'áà-ga ‘thresher’; Bzyp á-pq 'a-ra ‘to beat, 
to strike’. 


265. Proto-Indo-European *p’et’-/*p’ot’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*phet’-/*phot’- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend’: Old Icelandic fattr ‘(easily) bent 
backwards’, fetta ‘to bend back’; Greek néónoig ‘a bending’. Perhaps also 
Tocharian B peti ‘flattery’ (if not an Iranian loanword [cf. Adams 2013:423— 
424]), assuming semantic development as in South Abkhaz cited below. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *p'at'á ‘to entangle, to mat (of 
thread); to make confused (in the room); to intermix things’: Abaza/Tapanta 
la-r-p 'at'a-rá ‘to entangle, to mat (of thread); to make confused (in the room); 
to intermix things’; South Abkhaz a-p'at'a-rá ‘to be delirious, to talk 
nonsense, to mix truth with lies, to lie’. 


266. Proto-Indo-European *p'et-/*p'ot'- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*phet’-/*phot’- *(vb.) to constrain, to restrain; to bind tight; to fetter, to shackle; 
(n.) fetter, shackle’: Greek (f.) néðn ‘fetter, shackle’, (denominative) neóóc ‘to 
bind with fetters; to shackle, to trammel, to constrain’, meddona1 ‘to be 
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impeded’; Latin pedica ‘fetter, shackle; snare’, impedio ‘to hinder, to impede, 
to obstruct; to restrict the movement of (by hobbling, binding, entangling, 
etc.)’; Old Icelandic fjótra ‘to fetter’, fjóttur ‘fetter, shackle’; Old English feter, 
fetor ‘fetter. shackle’, feterian ‘to fetter, to bind’; Old High German fezzara 
‘fetter’; Hittite patalli(ya)- ‘fetter (?), tether (7) ; Luwian patalha(i)- ‘to fetter’. 
Note: Thus, not derived from or related to Proto-Indo-European *pet -/*p^ot '- 
‘foot’ as has sometimes been suggested. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p’at’a ‘to jam, to press, to pinch’: 
BZedux p’at’a ‘to crush, to press’, da-p’at’a ‘to jam, to pinch’; Kabardian p ot" 
‘to crush, to press’, da-p’at’a ‘to jam, to pinch’. 


For the semantics, cf. Modern Greek oqíyyo ‘to bind tight’ also sometimes ‘to 
press, to squeeze (especially the hand)’ (cf. Buck 1949:9.342 press [vb.]). 


267. Proto-Indo-European *p’et’-/*p’ot’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*phet’-/*phot’- ‘to go, to move; to fall’: Sanskrit pádyati, -te ‘to fall down or 
drop with fatigue; to perish; to go, to go to; to attain, to obtain’; Old Icelandic 
feta ‘to step’; Old English fetan ‘to fall’; Old High German fezzan, gi-fezzan ‘to 
fall’; Old Church Slavic pado, pasti / padajo, padati ‘to fall’; Russian pádat' 
[manare], past’ [acre] ‘to fall; to fall down, into, on, from; to drop, to drop 
down; to be degraded, ruined’. Note: Thus, not derived from or related to 
Proto-Indo-European *pet '-/*p^ot'- ‘foot’ as is sometimes suggested. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Circassian: Kabardian p 'át'áwá ‘to stir, to move’. Kabardian loanwords in: 
Ashkharywa p 'at'áw(a)-ra ‘to stir, to move’; Abaza/ Tapanta p 'at'áw-ra 
‘to stir, to move’; Abzhywa a-p 'at'áw-ra ‘to stir, to move’. 

B. Ubykh p’at’awa- ‘to wriggle (about), to fidget’. 


268. Proto-Indo-European (*t’ek’-)/*t’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*thek’-/*thok’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’: Proto-Germanic *Oek-/*@ak- ‘to 
knock, to beat, to strike’ > Old Icelandic pjaka ‘to thwack, to thump, to smite’, 
bjakaór ‘worn, fainting, exhausted’, bjékka ‘to thwack, to thump, to beat, to 
chastise’, bykkr (< *pjókk- < *bekk-) ‘a thwack, thump, blow, a hurt’; Old 
English paccian ‘to clap, to pat, to stroke, to touch gently, to smack, to beat’; 
Middle English bakken ‘to pat, to stroke’. Perhaps also: Sanskrit taják, tajat 
‘suddenly, abruptly’; Tocharian B (adv.) teteka- ~ tetekak ~ tetkak ‘suddenly, 
immediately’; assuming semantic development as in Bzyp d-t’aq’-h“a ‘quickly, 
instantly’ cited below. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *t’aq’a ‘to knock, to beat’: South Abkhaz a’t’aq’-ra ‘to 
beat unmercifully’; Bzyp a-t’aq’-h°a ‘quickly, instantly’; Abaza/Tapanta 
t’aq’-t’aq’ “descriptive of a hollow knock, a tap’. 
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B. Ubykh t’q’ada- ‘to strike, to hit’. 


B. Examples of progressive voicing assimilation (*T ~ *B > *T ~ *P, *B ~ *T > 


*B ~ *D, etc.): 


269. Proto-Indo-European *b/et'-/*b'oth- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 


*bhed'-/*bhodh- ‘to strike, to pierce; to fight’, *b^od^-wo- ‘battle, fight(ing), 
strife, war’: Old Icelandic (poet.) böð ‘battle’, böðull ‘executioner’; Norwegian 
bøddel ‘executioner, hangman’; Old English beadu, beado ‘battle, fighting, 
strife, war’; Old Saxon badu- ‘battle’; Old High German batu ‘battle’; Middle 
Irish bodb, badb ‘crow; goddess of war’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *wobat^a ‘to break’: BZedux wabat'a-n 
‘to break (for example, a plate) (tr.)’. 


270. Proto-Indo-European *bhħeth-/*bhoth- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 


271. 


= 


*bhedh-/*bħod"- ‘hip, haunch, thigh’: Old Church Slavic bedra ‘thigh’; Russian 
bedró [6enpo] ‘hip, haunch; (medical) femur, thigh-bone’; Czech bedra (pl.) 
‘loins, hips’; Serbo-Croatian bèdro ‘thigh’. Perhaps also Sanskrit (Vedic) 
badh- in jfiu-büdh- ‘bending the knees’. Note: The original meaning of Proto- 
Indo-European *břed"-/*bhodh- may have been ‘to be or become bent, crooked, 
twisted; to bend, to twist’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *bat:a ‘hunchbacked’: Bzedux bat:a 
*hunchbacked'. 


Proto-Indo-European *K^eb^-/*kobh- > (with progressive voicing assimila- 
tion) *&/ep^-/*k^oph- ‘stem, stalk, halm; grass, hay, straw’ (only in Lithuanian): 
Lithuanian šãpas ‘stem, stalk, halm, blade (of grass), straw; mote’, Sdpauti ‘to 
gather straw’. Derksen (2015:440) compares Sanskrit sapa-h ‘driftwood, drift, 
floating’ here but prudently notes that this is “[a]n old, but highly uncertain 
etymology” (see also Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:324 and 1986—2001.11:629 
Proto-Indo-European *Kóp-o-). 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *qga-ba ‘roof, thatch’: BZedux a-xab 
‘roof, roofing’, a-xab-ra ‘to roof, to thatch’; Abzhywa a-xab-ra ‘to roof, to 
thatch’; Abaza/Tapanta gab ‘roofing (material); hay roof’, gab-ra ‘to roof, to 
thatch’. 


272. Proto-Indo-European *p^eg^-/*phog^- > (with progressive voicing assimi- 


lation) *p^ek^-/*phok^- ‘to hit, to beat, to strike’: Old English feohtan ‘to fight’, 
feoht ‘fighting, battle’; Old Frisian fiuchta ‘to fight’; Old High German fehtan 
‘to figh? (New High German fechten) Tocharian B pyak- ‘to strike 
(downwards), to batter; to beat (a drum); to penetrate (as a result of a 
downward blow)’; Albanian -pjek in pérpjek ‘to hit, to knock, to strike’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *p/ag(a) ‘to butt, to gore’: BZedux 
plo3'a, ya-p'a3'a ‘to butt, to gore’; Kabardian paga, ya-pag ‘to butt, to gore’. 


273. Proto-Indo-European *p^eg^-/*phogh- > (with progressive voicing assimila- 
tion) *phekh-/*phokh-, (adj.) *phok^-ró-s ‘fair, beautiful’ (only in Germanic): 
Proto-Germanic *fagraz ‘fair, beautiful? > Gothic *fagrs ‘fitting, proper, 
suitable’; Old Icelandic fagr ‘fair, fine, beautiful’, fegrd ‘beauty’, fegra ‘to 
embellish, to beautify’; Modern Icelandic fagur ‘proud’; Norwegian (poet.) 
fager ‘beautiful, fair, handsome’, fagna ‘excellent, worthy’; Swedish fager 
‘fair, pretty, fine, beautiful’; Old English feger ‘fair, lovely, beautiful; 
pleasant, agreeable; attractive’; Old High German fagar ‘fair, beautiful’. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *p^aya ‘proud, arrogant, haughty’: BZedux p^àya ‘proud, 
arrogant, haughty’; Kabardian paya ‘proud, arrogant, haughty’. Circassian 
loanwords in Abkhaz: South Abkhaz a-pág'a ‘proud, arrogant, haughty’; 
Abaza/Tapanta pág'a ‘proud, arrogant, haughty’. Note: Kuipers (1975:10) 
writes Proto-Circassian *p'aga. 

B. Ubykh paga or pa:gá ‘proud’. 


Note: Proto-Circassian *y = Proto-Indo-European *g^ (> *K^ in the above 
example, due to progressive voicing assimilation). 


274. Proto-Indo-European *p^eg^-/*phogh- > (with progressive voicing assimila- 
tion) *plek^-/*phokh- ‘to satisfy, to please; to be joyful, happy, pleased, 
satisfied; to rejoice’ (only in Germanic): Gothic faginon ‘to rejoice’, fulla- 
fahjan ‘to satisfy, to serve’, fahéba ‘gladness, joy’, ga-fehaba ‘satisfactorily, 
properly’ (?); Old Icelandic fagna ‘to rejoice’, fagnadr ‘joy’, feginn ‘glad, 
joyful’; Old English fzegen ‘glad, joyful, rejoicing’, ge-feon, ge-feohan ‘to be 
glad, to rejoice, to exult’; Old High German gi-fehan ‘to rejoice’, gi-feho ‘joy’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *pa-ga-la ‘to bring something for 
somebody who is going to be met’: South Abkhaz a-p-gd-la-ra ‘to bring 
something for somebody who is going to be met’, a-p-ga-la ‘luck, success’; 
Abaza/Tapanta p-ga-l-ra ‘to bring something for somebody who is going to be 
met’. 


275. Proto-Indo-European *thegwh- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 
*thekwh- in *thekwh-mén- ‘a kind of disease’ (Sanskrit only): Sanskrit takmán- 
(-à) ‘a kind of disease, or probably, a whole class of diseases, accompanied by 
eruptions of the skin’. Note: Tocharian B teki ‘disease, illness’, tekirifie ‘sick, 
diseased’, tekita ‘a sufferer, patient, sick person (?)’ may belong here as well, 
assuming development from Proto-Indo-European *tokw?-, 
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Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz */ág^o ‘swelling of neck’s glandule’: 
Bzyp a-tág" ‘swelling of neck's glandule’. 


Note: The Abkhaz forms cited above are taken from Chirikba 1996b, and the 
Circassian froms are from Kuipers 1975. Several other works have also been 
consulted (such as Tuite—Schulze 1998). The Indo-European material is 
taken from the standard etymological dictionaries listed in the references 
(volume 4), with heavy reliance on the etymological work currently being 
done by a group of scholars in Leiden, The Netherlands (Beekes 2010; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005; Cheung 2007; De Vaan 2008; Derksen 2008 and 
2015; Kloekhorst 2008b; Kroonen 2013; Martirosysan 2008; and Matisovié 
2009; also Bomhard 2008e as part of the same series). 


21.6. THE ORIGIN OF THE HETEROCLITIC NOMINAL DECLENSION 
IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


In Proto-Indo-European, there was a special, and rather unusual, type of declension 
in which the nom.-acc. sg. was characterized by *-r-, while the remaining cases 
were characterized by an *-n-, which replaced the *-r- and which was found 
between the stem and the case endings. Nouns exhibiting this patterning are known 
as "heteroclitic stems". Though common in Hittite, this declensional type was in 
decline in the other daughter languages (cf. Fortson 2010:123 and 181—182; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:108— 109). For details on heteroclitic nominal stems, cf. Burrow 
1973:226—229; Szemerényi 1996:173. The following table illustrates the general 
patterning of these stems, citing just the nominative and genitive cases (here, the 
traditional transcription of Proto-Indo-European has been retained as opposed to the 
Glottalic Model of Proto-Indo-European consonantism used throughout this book): 


Nominative Singular Genitive Singular 
Hittite wa-a-tar ‘water’ u-i-te-na-aS 
pa-ah-hur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar ‘fire’ pa-ah-hu-e-na-as 
e-es-har, e-es-ha-ar, is-har ‘blood’ is-ha-na-as 
ut-tar ‘word, affair’ ud-da-na-as 
me-hur ‘time’ me-(e-)hu-na-as 
Sanskrit yákrt ‘liver’ yaknás 
áhar ‘day’ ahnás 
üdhar ‘udder’ üdhnas 
asrk ‘blood’ asnás 
sákrt ‘dung’ Saknas 
Greek dap ‘water’ vdatdc (< *ud-n-to-s) 


ob0ap ‘udder, breast’ ob0atoc (< *oudh-n-to-s) 
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Latin femur ‘thigh’ feminis (also femoris) 
iecur ‘liver’ iocineris (also iecoris) 


Notes: 

1. The -¢ and -k that have been added to the nom. sg. in Sanskrit are innovations. 

2. In Greek, -to- has been added to the “oblique-n”, which is in the reduced-grade 
(*-g- > -a-). 

3. Heteroclitic stems are neuter in gender (cf. Schindler 1975). 


That this is an ancient declensional type has long been recognized (cf. Kapović 
2017c:77—78), though its origin has heretofore not found an acceptable explana- 
tion, some previous attempts notwithstanding. Perhaps, the prehistoric language 
contact between Northwest Caucasian and Proto-Indo-European that we have been 
exploring in this chapter may provide clues concerning the origin of the heteroclitic 
nominal declension in Proto-Indo-European. Let us take a look. 

Compared to the complex declension system found in Proto-Indo-European, 
nominal declension was relatively simple in Northwest Caucasian. 

According to Arkadiev—Lander (to appear, pp. 17—25), gender is found only 
in Abkhaz and Abaza, with the main distinguishing feature being between human as 
opposed to non-human. Moreover, there is no gender agreement of noun modifiers 
in these languages. 

Two numbers are differentiated in Northwest Caucasian, an unmarked singular 
and a marked plural. There is no dual. Abkhaz and Abaza also have collective 
suffixes. In Kabardian, the plural is consistently marked with the suffix -xe (see the 
table of grammatical case markers, as well as note 4, on the following page). 

Another feature common to all of the Northwest Caucasian languages is the use 
of personal prefixes on nouns to express adnominal possession. The possessive 
prefixes found in Abaza, Ubykh, and West Circassian are listed in a table (4.2) in 
Arkadiev—Lander (to appear, p. 18). 

Grammatical cases are missing in Abkhaz and Abaza, while only two cases are 
distinguished in Ubykh and Circassian, namely, (1) the absolutive and (2) the 
oblique. The absolutive case is often called “ergative”, though Arkadiev—Lander 
(to appear, p. 22) point out that this term is misleading. In Ubykh, the absolutive 
case is unmarked in both singular and plural. However, both West Circassian and 
Kabardian mark the absolutive singular by the suffix -r, while, in the plural, the -r is 
appended after the suffix -xe, yielding -xe-r. Ubykh marks the oblique case by -n in 
the singular and -ne in the plural. Finally, West Circassian and Kabardian mark the 
oblique case by -m in the singular, while, in the plural, the -m is appended after the 
suffix -xe, yielding -xe-m (West Circassian also has -me and -xe-me, which are 
clearly innovations). 

The following table summarizes the Ubykh, West Circassian, and Kabardian 
grammatical case markers (this table is adapted from table 4.3 in Arkadiev—Lander 
to appear, p. 22; see also Hewitt 2005b: 103): 
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Ubykh West Circassian Kabardian 
Singular — Absolutive Ø -r -r 
Oblique -n -m -m 
Plural Absolutive Ø -xe-r -xe-r 
Oblique -ne -xe-m, -me, -xe-me -xe-m 


Notes: 

1. According to Chirikba (1996a:368), the Ubykh oblique marker -n is related to 
the Common Abkhaz locative suffix *-na. Chirikba (2016:19) further compares 
the Proto-Northwest Caucasian locative suffix *-na/a with the Proto-Northeast 
Caucasian genitive suffix *-n. 

2. Chirikba (2016:19) compares the oblique marker -m found in West Circassian 
and Kabardian with the Proto-Northeast Caucasian oblique marker *-m. 

3. For more information about noun morphology in Northwest Caucasian, cf. 
Hewitt 2005b:102—103. On ergativity in Northwest Caucasian, cf. Matasović 
2012b:15—17. 

4. The /x/ found in the Kabardian plural forms in the above table is actually /h/ 
(personal communication from John Colarusso). 


As mentioned above, in the Proto-Indo-European heteroclitic declension, the nom.- 
acc. sg. was characterized by *-r-, while the oblique cases in the singular were 
characterized by *-n-, which replaced the *-r- and which was found between the 
stem and the case endings. Quite interestingly, the oblique marker *-n- found in the 
Proto-Indo-European heteroclitic declension matches the oblique marker *-n found 
in Ubykh in both form and (partially) function, while the *-r- found in the nom.- 
acc. sg. in the Proto-Indo-European heteroclitic declension matches the absolutive 
marker -r found in West Circassian and Kabardian in both form and (partially) 
function. Concerning the functions of the absolutive and oblique cases in Northwest 
Caucasian, Arkadiev— Lander (to appear, p. 22) state: 


On the functional side, there is considerable asymmetry in the distribution 
of the grammatical cases. The absolutive is restricted to marking the S of 
intransitive verbs (4.17a) and P of transitive verbs (4.17b). The oblique, by 
contrast, covers a very wide range of grammatical roles, including the ergative 
A of transitive verbs (4.182), indirect objects introduced by specialized 
applicative prefixes (4.18d), adnominal posssessors (4.18e) and objects of 
postpositions (4.18f), and certain locative and temporal adjuncts (4.18g). 


Thus, considering that there is already strong evidence for prehistoric language 
contact between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian in the form of the 
275 lexical parallels listed in this chapter, we can speculate that the underlying 
pattern of *-r- in the nom.-acc. sg. and *-n- in the singular oblique cases in the 
Proto-Indo-European heteroclitic declension was borrowed by Proto-Indo-European 
from Northwest Caucasian. The regular oblique case endings found in Proto-Indo- 
European (cf. Chapter 19, 819.4, for details) were eventually appended after the 
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oblique marker *-n-, thus yielding the heteroclitic declension of traditional Proto- 
Indo-European grammar. 

Here, it is worth quoting Matasovié's (2012b:19—20) remarks regarding the 
heteroclitic declensions in Proto-Indo-European and Northeast Caucasian: 


One of the most salient features of NE Caucasian inflection, attested in all 
branches of that family, is the two-stem inflection of nouns. One stem is used 
for the nominative (absolutive) case, whereas the other is used for the ergative 
and other oblique cases (Kibrik 1991). This is strongly reminiscent of the 
‘heteroclitic’ inflection of the PIE neuters, which form the nominative and 
accusative singular with the stem ending in *-r, and the oblique cases with the 
stem ending in *-n, cf., e.g., PIE *yek"r (NOM and ACC SG) vs. *yek"ns (GEN 
SG) ‘liver’, cf. Gr. hépar, hépatos, Lat. iecur, iecinis, IEW 504. Although 
heteroclitic stems are an archaism in most JE languages, in Anatolian they are 
quite productive, which testifies that, at least in Early PIE, they were quite 
common. 

This type of inflection is otherwise rare in the languages of North and 
Northeastern Eurasia, so its occurrence in PIE and NE Caucasian appears even 
more important. Note that it is at present impossible to reconstruct complete 
nominal paradigms in Proto-NE Caucasian, and that formal means of 
expression of the two-stem opposition differ in various languages (Alekseev 
2003), but several different suffixes used to form the oblique stem can be 
posited; in Chechen, for example, the oblique stem can be formed with the 
nasal suffix. Thus, we have Chechen buhfa ‘owl’ (Absolutive SG) vs. buh{-an- 
uo (Ergative), buh$-an-ash (Absolutive Plural), or Dargi nes ‘mother’, oblique 
nes-li (dative nes-li-s), plural nes-ani, oblique plural nes-an-a- (dative nes-an- 
a-s). After discussing the evidence, Alekseev (2003: 34) concludes that the 
heteroclitic inflection of this type 1s original in the NE Caucasian family. 

The fact that two-stem inflection is a trait shared exclusively by PIE and 
NE Caucasian is areally highly significant. However, one has to bear in mind 
that in PIE only neuters showed this feature, while in NE Caucasian it 1s 
attested across the lexicon. 


But there is more. As opposed to Ubykh, the West Circassian and Kabardian 
oblique marker is -m. In Proto-Indo-European, the accusative singular case ending 
is *-m (*-o-m in thematic stems, *-m/-m in athematic stems). Here, we can 
speculate that the borrowing was in the opposite direction, namely, from Proto- 
Indo-European into Northwest Caucasian. From there, it passed into Northeast 
Caucasian as well. 

One additional point needs to be made: Syntactic alignment is not considered in 
this section. Later Proto-Indo-European unquestionably had nominative-accusative 
alignment, while modern Northwest Caucasian languages have ergative alignment. 
According to some scholars, Proto-Indo-European may also have had ergative 
alignment at an earlier stage of development, while, according to other scholars, 
Proto-Indo-European may have had active alignment instead at an earlier stage of 
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development. Regarding ergativity in Northwest Caucasian, Matasović (2012:17) 
notes: “The ergative case marking on nouns in Ubykh and Circassian is a clear 
innovation". 

A particularly noteworthy example here of borrowing by Proto-Indo-European 
from Northwest Caucasian involving a heteroclitic nominal stem in Proto-Indo- 
European is the word for ‘blood’: 


Proto-Indo-European (nom.-acc. sg.) *?és-hh-r; (gen. sg.) *?s-hh-én-s, *?s-hh- 
n-és (*? = *2,; *hh = *a,): Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) e-es-har, e-es-ha-ar, is-har 
‘blood’, (gen. sg.) is-ha-na-a-as, is-ha-a-na-as, is-ha-na-as, e-es-ha-na-as, 
etc.; Cuneiform Luwian (nom.-acc. sg.) a-as-har-sa, [a-]as-ha-ar ‘blood’, 
(nom. sg.) a-as-ha-nu-wa-an-ti-is ‘bloody’; Hieroglyphic Luwian (nom.-acc. 
sg.) d-sa-ha-na-ti-sa-za ‘blood-offering’; Sanskrit (nom.-acc. sg.) asrk ‘blood’, 
(gen. sg.) asnás; Greek £ap, siap (Hesychius jap) ‘blood’; Armenian ariun 
*blood'; Old Latin as(s)er ‘blood’; Latvian asins ‘blood’; Tocharian A ysar, B 
yasar ‘blood’. The Proto-Indo-European root is obviously *2es-/*2s-, which 
has been extended by a suffix *-Ah- (cf. the -y- in the Ubykh forms cited 
below), yielding the stem *2es-/ih-. The nom.-acc. sg. ends in *-r, while the 
oblique cases contain an oblique marker in *-n-, thus: Proto-Indo-European 
(nom.-acc. sg.) *2és-hh-r; (gen. sg.) *?s-hh-én-s, *?s-hh-n-és. This is exactly 
what we would expect had this word been borrowed by Proto-Indo-European 
from Northwest Caucasian. 


Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Common Abkhaz *s'a ‘blood’: South Abkhaz a-s'á ‘blood’, a-s'a-rá 
‘bleeding, bloody flux’, a-s'a-ba-rá ‘to bleed heavily’; Ashkharywa š'a 
‘blood’; Abaza/Tapanta š'a ‘blood’. No doubt related to: Common Abkhaz 
*$'2 ‘to kill’: South Abkhaz a-s'-rd ‘to kill’; Abaza/Tapanta š'-ra ‘to kill 
(imper. d-š'ə ‘kill him/her!’ [human]). 

B. Ubykh š'ya- ‘to wound’ (ass'yán ‘I wound him’), š'yaq’á (def. a-) ‘wound; 
wounded’. 


Note: The s’ found in the Abkhaz and Ubykh forms cited above is represented 
as *s in Proto-Indo-European. 


Other examples of Proto-Indo-European heteroclitic noun stems with possible 
lexical parallels in Northwest Caucasian include the following: 


1. Proto-Indo-European (nom.-acc. sg.) *yék"^-r ‘liver’, (gen. sg.) *yek"^-n-és, 
*yokwh_én-s, *yékwh-n-s, etc. (cf. Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:393) (< 
*'entrails', as in Old Church Slavic jetro ‘liver’ ~ Greek évtepa ‘entrails’ [cf. 
Buck 1949:§4.45 liver]): Sanskrit (nom.-acc. sg.) yákrt ‘liver’, (gen. sg.) 
yaknás; Avestan (nom.-acc. sg.) yákara ‘liver’; Greek (nom.-acc. sg.) Arap 
‘liver’, (gen. sg.) atoc; Latin (nom.-acc. sg.) iecur ‘liver’, (gen. sg.) iecuris, 
iecinoris; Lithuanian (dial.) (pl.) jéknos ‘liver’. 
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Oo, & 


Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Circassian *yaq^^o 
‘cud, entrails’; Kabardian yaq° ‘cud, entrails’. 


cud, entrails’: BZedux yaq' 


Proto-Indo-European (nom.-acc. sg.) *p"ét'-r ‘wing, feather’, (gen. sg.) *přeth- 
n-és (only in Hittite as a productive heteroclitic stem): Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) 
pat-tar ‘wing’, (dat.-loc. pl.) pad-da-na-as (OH/NS), pat-ta-na-as (NH). For 
more information, cf. Kloekhorst 2008b:658—659. Related noun forms 
include: Sanskrit pátram ‘wing, feather’; Greek ntepóv ‘feather, bird's wing’; 
Old Icelandic fjóór ‘feather, quill’; Old English feper ‘feather’, (pl.) fepra 
‘wings’; Old Frisian fethere ‘feather’; Old Saxon fethara ‘feather’; Old High 
German fedara ‘feather’, fettah ‘wing’. Verb forms include: Hittite (3rd pl. 
pres.) pit-ti-(ya-)an-zi ‘to flee, to fly, to hasten’; Sanskrit pdtati ‘to fly, to soar, 
to rush on; to fall down or off; to set in motion, to set out on foot; to rush on, to 
hasten’, (causative) patayati ‘to fly or move rapidly along, to speed’; etc. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz (reduplicated) *pat-pdta: South 
Abkhaz a-pat-pát-ra ‘to flutter, to quiver (of bird); to flounder, to wallow’; 
Bzyp a-pat-mat-ra ‘to flutter, to quiver (of bird); to flounder, to wallow’. 


Proto-Indo-European (nom.-acc. sg.) *2yé?-r- ‘year’, (gen. sg.) *Pyer-én-s (*? 
= *9,): Gothic jer ‘year’; Old Icelandic ar ‘year’; Old English gear ‘year’; Old 
Frisian jer ‘year’; Old High German jar ‘year’; Avestan (nom.-acc. sg.) ydra 
‘year’, (gen. sg.) yd (< *2ye?-én-s) Note: Heteroclitic declension is only 
attested in Avestan. Related verb forms include: Greek (1st sg. pres.) eiui ‘I 
go’, (Ist pl. pres.) uev ‘we go’; Sanskrit (1st sg. pres.) émi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) éti ‘goes’, (1st pl. pres.) imah ‘we go’, (3rd pl. pres.) yanti ‘they go’, (3rd 
sg. pres.) ydti ‘goes, moves, rides’; Latin (Ist sg. pres.) eo ‘I go’; Old 
Lithuanian (3rd sg. pres.) eiti ‘goes’; Old Prussian (3rd sg. pres.) eit ‘goes’, 
per-eit ‘comes’; Old Church Slavic ido, iti ‘to go’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres.) i-ti 
‘goes’; Hittite (imptv.) i-it ‘go!’; Tocharian A (1st pl.) ymds ‘we go’, B (Ist 
sg.) yam, yam ‘I go’. 


Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz *ja: Abaza/Tapanta /iá-j-ra ‘to come’, 
na-j-ra ‘to go’ (na- ‘thither’); South Abkhaz ad-j-ra ‘to come’, a-nd-j-ra ‘to 


, 


go’. 


Proto-Indo-European (nom.-acc. sg.) *p^éfh-ur- [*p*ath-ur-], *phehh-wór- 
[*p"ahh-wor-] ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) *p'ehh-w-én-s [*p*ahh-w-en-s], etc. (*ħh = *2;) 
(cf. Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:540— 545): Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) 
pa-ah-hu-ur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar, pa-ah-hur ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) pa-ah-hu-e-na-as; 
Luwian (nom. sg.) pa-a-hu-u-ur ‘fire’; Greek nip ‘fire’; Umbrian pir ‘fire’; 
Gothic fon ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) funins; Old Icelandic furr ‘fire’, funi ‘flame’; Old 
English fýr ‘fire’; Old Saxon fiur ‘fire’; Old High German fiur, fuir ‘fire’; 
Tocharian A por, B puwar ‘fire’; Old Czech pur ‘glowing ashes, embers’; 
Armenian hur ‘fire’. 
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Northwest Caucasian: 

A. Proto-Circassian *Pxaq:°a ‘torch’: Kabardian pxaq “a ‘torch’. 

B. (1) Common Abkhaz *pxa: Abaza/Tapanta pxa-rd ‘to warm up, to become 
warm’; South Abkhaz a-pxá ‘warm’, a-pxa-ra ‘to warm up, to become 
warm; to shine (of sun, moon)’. (2) Common Abkhaz *px-3a (< *pxa 
‘warm’, *32 ‘water’): South Abkhaz a-px-3a ‘sweat’; Abaza/Tapanta px-3a 
‘sweat’. (3) Common Abkhaz *pxa-na (< *pxa ‘warm’, *-na ‘season, time 
of’): South Abkhaz a-pxa-n ‘summer’; Ashkharywa a-pxa-n-ra ‘summer’; 
Abaza/Tapanta px-na ‘summer’, pxan-c'al'a ‘July; middle of summer’. 


Note: Proto-Indo-European *p"Vfih- = Common Abkhaz *pxV-. 


One of the tests of the validity of any theory is its ability to explain, in a 
straightforward and convincing manner, problems that have previously resisted all 
attempts at explanation. Here, we have just such a case — the possible explanation 
of the origin of the Proto-Indo-European heteroclitic nominal declension on the 
basis of prehistoric language contact between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest 
Caucasian. 


21.7. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I believe that Colarusso’s work has great merit, though, as pointed out above, not 
all of his proposals are convincing. However, rather than view these similarities as 
evidence of genetic relationship, I prefer to see them as evidence that there was 
prolonged and substantial contact between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest 
Caucasian. As a result of the socio-cultural interaction with and resultant borrowing 
from Caucasian languages, especially primordial Northwest Caucasian languages, 
Proto-Indo-European developed unique characteristics that set it apart from the 
other Eurasiatic languages. Though Proto-Indo-European remained a Eurasiatic 
language at its core (cf. Collinder 1934, 1954, 1967, and 1970; Cop 1970a and 
1975; Greenberg 2000—2002; Hyllested 2009; J. C. Kerns 1967; Kloekhorst 
2008a; Kortlandt 2010a [various papers]; Pisani 1967; Ringe 1998a; Rosenkranz 
1966; Uesson 1970; etc.), the interaction with Northwest Caucasian had a profound 
impact on the phonology, morphology, and lexicon of Proto-Indo-European 
(technically, this is known as “contact-induced language change”) and gave it a 
distinctive, Caucasian-like appearance (Kortlandt 2010f expresses a similar view). 
But, there is more. One of the most significant byproducts of the comparison of 
Proto-Indo-European with Northwest Caucasian is that it provides empirical 
support for the Glottalic Model of Proto-Indo-European consonantism as well as the 
interpretation of the traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates. Though 
we cannot say for certain on the basis of this comparison whether voiced aspirates 
existed in Proto-Indo-European at the time of contact with primordial Northwest 
Caucasian languages, there is nothing to indicate that they did. Indeed, the most 
straightforward explanation is that voiced aspirates arose at a later date in the 
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Disintegrating Indo-European dialects that gave rise to Indo-Iranian, Armenian, 
Greek, and Italic. 

Another important insight that can be gleaned from this comparison is that the 
Pre-Proto-Indo-European morphological system changed dramatically as a result of 
contact with Northwest Caucasian languages — in certain respects, it became more 
complicated. At the same time, some of the earlier morphology must have been lost. 
In his 2002 book entitled Pre-Indo-European, Winfred P. Lehmann suggested that 
three endings represented the most ancient layer of the Proto-Indo-European case 
system — these endings were: *-s, *-m, and *-H. According to Lehmann, *-s 
indicated an individual and, when used in clauses, identified the agent; *-m used in 
clauses indicated the target; and *-H (= *a, [see Chapter 19, §19.6]) supplied a 
collective meaning. Lehmann further maintains that the remaining case endings 
were based upon earlier adverbial particles that came to be incorporated into the 
case system over time. That this has indeed taken place is especially clear in the 
case of the dual and plural endings in *-b^i- and *-mo-, which were incorporated 
into the Proto-Indo-European case system after Hittite and the other Anatolian 
daughter languages had split from the main speech community. The comparison 
with Northwest Caucasian indirectly corroborates Lehmann's views, though details 
of how and when the individual case endings traditionally reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European arose still need to be fully worked out — it may be noted that a 
good start has recently been made in this direction by the Czech scholar Václav 
Blazek (2014) and, before him, by Balles (2004), Beekes (1985), Haudry (1982), 
Ronald Kim (2012), Kulikov (2011), Kuryłowicz (1964a), Shields (1982), and 
Specht (1944), among others. See also Pooth 2018b for a radical reinterpretation of 
the case-marking system of Proto-Indo-European. 

For corroborating evidence from archeology and genetics for language contact 
on the steppes, cf. Shishlina 2013 and Wang etal. 2019. 

No doubt, as pointed out by Polomé (1990b), the Indo-Europeans must have 
come into contact with and replaced other non-Indo-European languages as they 
moved into and conquered central, southern, and western Europe. Basque is the sole 
non-Indo-European language to have survived from before the arrival of the Indo- 
Europeans to the present day (cf. Tovar 1970). On contacts between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Uralic/Proto-Finno-Ugrian, cf. Kronasser 1948; Carpelan— 
Parpola—Koskikallio 2002; Jacobsohn 1980; Joki 1973; Kudzinowski 1983; Rédei 
1983 and 1988c; Szemerényi 1988. For Kartvelian contacts, cf. Fáhnrich 1988; 
Klimov 1985, 1991, and 1994a; Djahukyan 1967. Mention should also be made 
here of the theories advanced by Theo Vennemann (2003), according to which 
Indo-European speakers came into contact with and either substantially reduced or 
outright replaced Vasconic (that is, Pre-Basque) and Semitic languages in Western 
Europe. For remarks on substrate influence on the vocabulary of Northwest Indo- 
European, cf. Salmons 1992a. For an excellent overview of language contact in 
general, cf. Henning Andersen (ed.) 2003, the first section of which is devoted to 
Indo-European. Andersen's own contribution to the volume (pp. 45—76) deals with 
early contacts between Slavic and other Indo-European dialects, while that of Mees 
(pp. 11—44) deals with the substrata that underlie the Western branches of Indo- 
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European. Farther afield, Forest (1965:136) even lists several possible Indo- 
European loanwords in Chinese. 

Next, it should be mentioned that Arnaud Fournet has brought to my attention a 
large number of non-Indo-Iranian Indo-European elements in Hurro-Urartian. 

Finally, as made clear by Vajda in his review (2003) of Angela Marcantonio’s 
book The Uralic Language Family: Facts, Myths and Statistics (2002), language 
contact (“extensive areal contact mutually as well as with non-Uralic languages") 
also appears to have played a significant role in the development of both Proto- 
Uralic itself as well as the various Uralic branches and sub-branches. However, 
unlike Marcantonio, Vajda considers Uralic to be a valid genetic grouping. To a 
large extent, it is the contact-induced language change that both Proto-Uralic and 
Proto-Indo-European have undergone that has made it so difficult to establish a 
convincing genetic relationship between these two language families. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE 
NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 


22.1. INTRODUCTION 


In comparing the lexical material from the various Nostratic daughter languages, I 
have tried to be very careful about the issue of semantic plausibility. Where there is 
either a one-to-one or an extremely close semantic correspondence, there is, of 
course, no problem. Unfortunately, things are not always this straightforward. Quite 
often, there is not a one-to-one semantic correspondence — in such cases, we must 
be able to derive the proposed cognates from the postulated ancestor form by 
widely-attested semantic shifts and not by mere speculation. Therefore, in 
attempting to determine whether or not particular lexical items from the various 
language families under consideration might be related, I have made extensive use 
of Carl Darling Buck’s A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo- 
European Languages as a control for the semantic development of the proposed 
lexical parallels, and references to the appropriate sections of this work are given at 
the end of each proposed Nostratic etymology. It may be noted that, in examining 
the lexicons of Kartvelian, Afrasian, Uralic-Yukaghir, Elamo-Dravidian, Altaic, 
and Eskimo-Aleut, semantic shifts similar to those described by Buck for the Indo- 
European languages are found over and over again in these other language families 
as well (on the regularity of semantic change, cf. Geeraerts 1985 and 1992; 
Traugott—Dasher 2001). I cannot emphasize strongly enough that, in order to gain 
a complete understanding of how I arrived at my proposals, Buck's dictionary must 
be consulted. However, in a number of instances, where I felt it was warranted due 
to the wide semantic differences found among the forms cited from the daughter 
languages, I have given brief explanations within the etymologies themselves. 

As valuable as Buck's dictionary is, however, it is not without its 
shortcomings. In the first place, as noted by Buck himself (1949:xii), the dictionary 
is not complete — due to the nature of the material involved, Buck and his 
assistants had to be selective in choosing what to include. Next, the research upon 
which the dictionary is based is now well over half a century old. Therefore, Buck’s 
dictionary must be supplemented by more recent scholarship. Unfortunately, 
however, this work is spread throughout so many journal articles, dissertations, and 
books that it is virtually impossible to consult all of it, especially when one is 
dealing with multiple language families. 

It is not enough, moreover, simply to compare dictionary forms. Rather, when 
working with the lexical data from the various Nostratic daughter languages, one 
must strive to ascertain the underlying semantics, that is to say, the fundamental 
meaning or meanings from which the full set of semantic nuances are derived, 
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based upon actual usage, wherever this is possible, and one must be cognizant of 
the interrelationship between social, cultural, and conceptual factors on the one 
hand and semantic structures on the other (cf. Birnbaum 1977:41—51). It goes 
without saying that this is neither a simple nor an easy undertaking. 

The approach that I have followed thus leads to the establishment of what may 
be called "families of words" in the tradition of the great Indo-European 
comparative dictionaries such as Pokorny (1959) and Walde (1927—1932). The 
starting point is always the reconstructed Nostratic forms. The material cited from 
the individual Nostratic daughter languages is then to be judged primarily by 
whether or not it can be convincingly derived from the antecedent Nostratic forms 
either directly or through widely-attested semantic shifts. 

The difficulties involved in dealing with semantic change in unattested 
languages have been clearly articulated by Winter (2003:206—207) (also important 
is the study done by Dubossarsky—Weinshall—Grossman 2016): 


The difficulties encountered by the etymologist reaching out toward unattested 
and hence textless languages are deep-rooted and virtually insurmountable. 
When one reads an intelligently written, richly documented book such as Blank 
1997, one cannot help being impressed with the fact that it is relatively easy to 
describe and classify semantic changes such as metonymy and metaphor that 
occurred in the course of the history of an individual language or a group of 
closely related languages, but that there is a near total absence of what one 
might call determinacy and hence predictability as to the kind and direction of 
the changes that can be shown to have taken place and therefore can be 
expected to occur again under comparable circumstances. The applicability of 
a form may remain unchanged, it may be extended to cover additional meaning 
configurations, it may be narrowed, it may be eliminated altogether; new 
denotations added may concern closely related items, as in the case of 
metonymy, or seemingly very different ones, as when metaphors are used. As 
long as one limits oneself to a retrospective analysis of data from historically 
well-attested languages, the lack of regularity will not affect the descriptive 
adequacy of one's findings; if, however, one turns to the study of prehistoric 
stages of a language or a group of languages, one is left with hardly any well- 
defined criteria by which to evaluate one's hypotheses (and those of others). 
The only criterion that seems to be operationally usable derives from the 
assumption made above: if both phonetic and semantic change occurred in 
relatively small steps, feature by feature, component by component, then the 
likelihood that a hypothesis might be correct can be said to be supported in a 
more than subjective way. This does not eliminate the difficulty that observable 
change can occur in all possible directions and that to complicate matters even 
further, in the course of a historical development, the direction may change at 
any time. If that is the case, it follows that in the absence of observable data — 
that is, under conditions normal for reconstructional linguists — no 
objectifiable criteria can be called upon by the etymologist, and his proposals 
will always reflect his personal preferences. 


Another important point that needs to be reiterated concerns how I segment the 
reconstructed forms I am dealing with. Comparison of the various Nostratic 
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daughter languages indicates that the rules governing the structural patterning of 
roots and stems is Proto-Nostratic were most likely as follows (this is repeated from 
Chapter 12, §12.3): 


1. There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
with a consonant. 

2. There were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every root began 
with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, however. 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+C-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. Note: In nominal stems, this derivational 
suffix was added directly to the root: *CVC+C-. In verbal stems, it was added 
after the formative vowel: *CVC+Vpry+C-. (FV = formative vowel.) 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *CV-, (B) 
*CVC-, (C) *CVC+C-, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC-. As in Proto-Altaic, 
the undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be used 
without additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so used, a 
vowel had to be added to the stem: (A) *CV- > *CV (no change), (B) *CVC- > 
*CVC-V, (C) *CVC+C- > *CVC+C+V, or (D) (reduplicated) *CVC-CVC- > 
*CVC-CVC+V. Following Afrasian terminology, this vowel may be called a 
"terminal vowel" (TV). Not only did terminal vowels exist in Proto-Afrasian, 
they are also found in Dravidian, where they are called “enunciative vowels", 
and in Elamite, where they are called “thematic vowels". In Proto-Dravidian, 
the enunciative vowel was only required in stems ending in obstruents, which 
could not occur in final position. 


The original root structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, Dravidian, 
and Altaic than in the other branches, while the patterning found in Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Kartvelian has been modified by developments specific to each 
of these branches. The root structure constraints found in Proto-Indo-European 
were an innovation. In Proto-Uralic, the rule requiring that all words end in a vowel 
was an innovation and arose from the incorporation of the so-called “terminal 
vowel" into the stem. It should be mentioned here that reduplication was a 
widespread phenomenon. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal (and adjectival) stems, 
and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel. Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, had to 
end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems were 
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used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel” had to be added to the stem. 
As explained in Chapter 17, the terminal vowels were morphologically significant 
(as were the “formative vowels”). 

For Indo-European, the main etymological dictionaries consulted include: Buck 
1949; Delamarre 1984; Mallory—Adams (eds.) 1997 and 2006; Mann 1984—1987; 
Pokorny 1959; Rix 1998a and 2001; Walde 1927—1932; Watkins 1985, 1992, 
2000, and 2011; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008. The Proto-Indo-European 
reconstructions are made in accordance with the glottalic model of Proto-Indo- 
European consonantism proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (especially 1984 and 
1995) and Hopper (1973) (except where noted otherwise). 

For Kartvelian, the principal sources are: Klimov 1964 and 1998; Fahnrich 
1994 and 2007; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1962; 
K. H. Schmidt 1962. 

The two main Afrasian comparative dictionaries are: Ehret 1995 and Orél— 
Stolbova 1995, both of which must be used with caution. Another Afrasian 
comparative dictionary was published in parts between 1994 and 1997 in Russia 
under the title *Historical-Comparative Vocabulary of Afrasian" by Anna Belova, 
Igor Diakonoff, Alexander Militarév, Viktor Porxomovsky, and Olga Stolbova. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to consult this work. Also of value are the 
following: Appleyard 2006; Cerny 1976; D. Cohen 1970— ; Ehret 1980 and 1985; 
Heine 1978; Hudson 1989; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994; Klein 1987; Leslau 
1963, 1979, and 1987; Militarév 2010, 2011, and 2012; Murtonen 1989; Newman 
1977; Sasse 1979 and 1982; Takács 2011a; Tomback 1978; Vycichl 1983. It should 
be noted that Gabor Takacs is currently preparing a comprehensive etymological 
dictionary of Egyptian. For Berber, cf. Haddadou 2006—2007. 

There are two etymological dictionaries of Uralic: Collinder 1955 (2nd edition 
1977) and Rédei 1986—1988. Also valuable are: Joki 1973, Décsy 1990, Janhunen 
1977b, and Sammallahti 1988. For Yukaghir, cf. Nikolaeva 2006. 

For Dravidian, the standard (and only) etymological dictionary is Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984 (does not contain reconstructions). See also Krishnamurti 2003. 

For Altaic, the major works are: Ramstedt 1952—1957; Robbeets 2005; Poppe 
1960; Street 1974; Miller 1971; and Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003. The works of 
Ramstedt and Poppe are now seriously out of date, while that of Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak must be used with caution (cf. the rather critical reviews by Georg 2004, 
Kempf 2008, Norman 2009, and Vovin 2005; more positive is the review by Roy 
Andrew Miller 2003—2004). Even taking into consideration the problem areas 
identified in these reviews, the Altaic dictionary of Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak is 
clearly an improvement over previous endeavors (as noted by Vaclav Blazek in his 
review [2005], not to mention Sergej Starostin's rebuttal [2005] of Georg's review 
and the lengthy rebuttal [2008] of Vovin's review by Anna Dybo and George 
Starostin). Consequently, I have mostly accepted their proposals, at least for those 
items that have been included in this book. However, there are a handful of cases in 
which I prefer etymologies proposed by other scholars over those proposed by 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak or when I reject parts of their etymologies. These 
differences of opinion are noted in the individual etymologies. 
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Tsintsius (Cincius [ITumuuyc]) 1975—1977 is the standard (Manchu-)Tungus 
comparative dictionary (does not contain reconstructions). For Turkic, cf. Clauson 
1972 and Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006, volume I. For Mongolian, cf. Poppe 1955. 

The principal Eskimo etymological dictionary is Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994, and the primary Chukchi-Kamchatkan etymological dictionaries are 
Fortescue 2005 and Mudrak 2000. 

Sumerian forms are cited from Htibner—Reizammer 1985—1986. 

Etymological (where they exist) and non-etymological dictionaries for 
individual languages have also been heavily consulted, as have journal articles and 
papers beyond count — a complete list can be found in the references. 

The reconstructed forms for each proto-language conform to a uniform method 
of transcription — deviations from traditional transcriptions are explained in the 
chapters on phonology. The works cited at the end of each entry always give the 
traditional reconstructions, as written by the individual authors. In the case of Proto- 
Uralic and Proto-Finno-Ugrian, I have kept the symbol 5, which is traditionally used 
in Uralic studies as a cover symbol to indicate a vowel of unknown quality. 

In the case of both Uralic and Altaic, a certain amount of standardization has 
been done in the transcription of the forms cited from the individual daughter 
languages. For Altaic, the system of transcription is close to that used in Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003, though, occasionally, Poppe's transcription is used instead. 
In both cases, I have allowed a certain degree of latitude due to the wide variations 
found in the literature. 

Inasmuch as the Proto-Indo-European reconstructions included in this book are 
in accordance with the glottalic model of Indo-European consonantism proposed by 
Thomas V. Gamkrelidze, Vjačeslav V. Ivanov, and Paul J. Hopper (see Chapter 3 
for details), traditional reconstructions are also given for comparison at the end of 
each Indo-European etymology as part of the references. 

It must also be noted that I have been selective in the forms cited from the 
various Nostratic daughter languages. My goal has been to give a representative 
sampling, in part to illustrate the semantics involved, and not to cite all known 
cognates — nonetheless, the documentation is quite extensive. For additional 
information, the works cited at the end of each etymology should be consulted, as 
should other works listed in the references but not necessarily cited after individual 
etymologies. 

Even though I have made extensive use of the works of other scholars 
(especially V. M. Illié-Svityé, A. Dolgopolsky, and V. Blažek) doing research on 
the comparative vocabulary of the Nostratic languages, I have sometimes purposely 
excluded material that they have cited. This does not necessarily mean that I reject 
their suggestions (though in many cases it does). Rather, I have endeavored to 
verify all of the data cited by other scholars on the basis of works available to me. 
In those cases where I have been unable to verify the data cited, I have usually not 
included their proposals. In those cases where I have included data that I was not 
able to verify, I have added comments to that effect. The major exception to this 
rule involves the Chadic data cited by Orél—Stolbova in their joint Afrasian 
etymological dictionary (1995), most of which I have not been able to verify 
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independently. Finally, in those instances where I have intentionally rejected, either 
fully or in part, the proposals made by others, I have not given references to their 
work nor have I discussed the reasons for rejection (almost always because the 
semantics are not plausible and/or because there are problems with the phonology). 

Proto-Nostratic verbs are cited in their root/stem form, nouns in the “status 
indeterminatus” form (that is, *-a) (see Chapter 17 for details). 

As noted in Chapter 17, adjectives did not exist as an independent grammatical 
category in Proto-Nostratic. Intransitive verbs could function as “adjectives”. Also, 
“adjectives” were differentiated from nouns mainly by syntactical means — a noun 
placed before another noun functioned as an attribute to the latter. To illustrate the 
different semantic functions of nominal words, Proto-Nostratic *bar-a could mean: 
(n) ‘goodness, kindness’; (adj.) ‘good, kind’; (adv.) ‘goodly, kindly, well’. 

Some final points: 


e All language names have been fully spelled out rather than abbreviated. 
Moreover, since different spellings are sometimes found in the literature, the 
language names have been mostly standardized to agree with what is found in 
Ruhlen 1987. In those cases where a particular language is referred to by two 
different names, both are given, separated by a slash. Where languages are 
referred to in the literature by more than two names, I have tried to choose only 
the two most common names. 

e In the case of many modern Afrasian languages, the names found in the 
literature, especially when dialects and subdialects are taken into consideration, 
are varied and confusing. Here, I mostly left unchanged what was used in the 
sources I consulted. 

e Since the break-up of the former Yugoslavia, the language formerly called 
“Serbo-Croatian” has been treated as four separate languages, mainly on 
political grounds: Croatian, Serbian, Montenegrin, and Bosnian. The older term 
is retained in this book. 


TO SUMMARIZE: It should now be clear that I have tried to eliminate the arbitrary 
nature of much of the previous work, as well as some current work, in distant 
lexical comparison by relying heavily on proven, widely-attested semantic shifts as 
found in the daughter languages, especially Indo-European, Semitic, and Dravidian, 
which, due to having written records of sufficient time depth to be able to follow 
how words have changed meaning over time, as well as due to having voluminous 
data with which to work, are particularly valuable. My approach is thus positivistic, 
that is, data-oriented, rather than impressionistic. To further ensure that my views 
are firmly grounded in the attested data and not derived from purely theoretical 
assumptions, I supply a large amount of cited forms from the daughter languages to 
illustrate the types of changes that have occurred, I give explanations where needed, 
I supply voluminous references to the standard etymological dictionaries and other 
relevant literature, I set rather narrow limits on the meanings of the terms selected 
for comparison, and I stay well within the bounds of established scholarship within 
each language family. 


22.2. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *b 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
b- b- p- b- bh- p- b- p- 
-b- -b- -pp-/-vv- -b- -bh- -W- -b- -V- 


Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to pour’; 
(n.) *baf-a ‘torrent, outpour’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *baf- ‘to pour’: Semitic: Arabic baa ‘to pour out in 
abundance’, baf?! ‘abundant outpour', bu°ak, ba°ak, biCak ‘raining cloud, 
waterspout, first shower, noise of torrent’, ba°ba° ‘gurgling of water’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :74. Egyptian b®hy ‘to be inundated; to flood, to inundate; 
to pour’, bf? ‘to drink (blood)’, b*b* ‘to drink’, b°b°t ‘stream’, bch ‘basin 
(for irrigation)’, b°h ‘inundated land’, b°hw ‘inundation, flood’. Hannig 
1995:249; Erman—Grapow 1921:47 and 1926—1963.1:446, 1:447, 
1:448—449; Faulkner 1962:81; Gardiner 1957:564. West Chadic *bat- ‘to 
pour’ > Tsagu va-, vo- ‘to pour’; Mburku vay, vaw ‘to pour’. East Chadic 
*bwa(y)- ‘to pour’ > Somray bo ‘to pour’; Kabalay bayi ‘to pour’; Mokilko 
(perf.) buuye ‘to pour’; Lele boy- ‘to pour’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:45, no. 
180, *baf- ‘to pour’; Ehret 1995:91, no. 39, *baat- ‘to flow heavily, to 
defecate’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *b- ‘to pour’: Mingrelian b- ‘to pour’; Laz b- ‘to pour’; 
Svan b- ‘to pour out (of liquid)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:40—41 
*b-; Fahnrich 2007:43 *b-; Klimov 1964:47 *b- and 1998:6 *b- ‘to pour’. 
(?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) papaa- (< *pa:(pa:)-) ‘to urinate’, papaa 
‘urine’. Nikolaeva 2006:343. 


Sumerian ba ‘to pour out’. 


Buck 1949:4.65 urinate; urine; 9.35 pour. 


Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten’; 
(n.) *baf-a ‘tie, bond, bandage, fastening’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *baf- ‘to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten’: Egyptian bn ‘to 
set (a precious stone in gold)’, b°n ‘setting (a piece of jewelry)’. Hannig 
1995:249; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:447. West Chadic: Sura bal ‘to 
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join or bind together; Mupun baal ‘to join’; Goemai bal ‘to fasten’. 
Takacs 201 1a:54—S55 *b-°-1. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *b- ‘to tie, to bind’: Old Georgian b- ‘to tie, to bind’ 
(Georgian b- ‘to tie, to bind; to hang’); Mingrelian b- ‘to tie, to bind’; Laz 
b- ‘to tie, to bind; to hang’; Svan b- ‘to tie, to bind’, /a-b-e ‘tied’. Klimov 
1964:47 *b- and 1998:6 *b- ‘to tie, to bind’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:39—40 *b-; Fahnrich 1994:230 and 2007:42—43 *b-; Schmidt 
1962:95 *b-. Proto-Kartvelian *b-am-/*b-m- ‘to tie, to bind’: Georgian 
bam-/bm- ‘to tie, to bind; to be attached’, b-m-ul-i ‘bound’; Mingrelian 
bum- ‘to tie, to bind’; Laz bum- ‘to tie, to bind’; Svan bem- ‘to tie up, to tie 
together’. Klimov 1964:48 *bam-/*bm- and 1998:7 *b-am- : *b-m- ‘to tie, 
to bind’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *bā ‘to bind’: Proto-Tungus *ba- ‘to join (in marriage)’ > 
Evenki ba- ‘to propose for marriage’; Manchu ba-ciyi ‘married while still 
a child’, ba-ciyila- ‘to be married as a child’. Proto-Turkic *b(i)ā- ‘to tie, 
to bind, to fasten’, *b(i)a-g- ‘bundle; bond, rope’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) ba- ‘to bind, to fasten’, bay ‘bundle; bond, rope; confederation’; 
Karakhanide Turkic ba- ‘to bind, to fasten’, bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; 
Turkish bağla- ‘to tie, to bind, to fasten, to attach’ (başını bağla- ‘to give 
in betrothal or marriage’), (passive) baglan- ‘to be tied; to be obliged, to 
be engaged (to do something)’, bag ‘bond, tie; bandage; impediment; 
restraint; bundle’, bagl ‘bound, tied’ (basi bagl ‘married; settled; 
connected [with some office, etc.]’), bağlılık ‘attachment; affection’; 
Gagauz bà-la- (< *bag-la-) ‘to bind’; Azerbaijani bay ‘bundle; bond, 
rope’; Turkmenian bac ‘bond, rope’; Uzbek bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; 
Uighur bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Karaim bay ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Tatar 
baw ‘bundle; bond, rope’, bey ‘bond, rope’; Bashkir baw ‘bundle; bond, 
rope’, bdy ‘bond, rope’; Kirghiz bo ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Kazakh baw 
‘bundle; bond, rope’; Noghay baw ‘bundle; bond, rope’; Sary-Uighur pay 
“bond, rope’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) bū ‘bond, rope’; Tuva bay-la- ‘to 
bind, to fasten’; Chuvash poyav ‘bond, rope’; Yakut bay- ‘to bind, to 
fasten’, bia ‘bond, rope’; Dolgan bay- ‘to bind, to fasten’, bia ‘bond, rope’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:319 *ba ‘to bind’; Poppe 1960:58 and 
97; Street 1974:8 *bag ‘bunch, group’. 


Buck 1949:2.33 marry; 2.34 marriage, wedding; 9.16 bind (vb. tr.). Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.I::172, no. 2, *baHa ‘to tie to’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 180, 
*baH,V- ‘to tie, to bind’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ (nursery word): 
A. Proto-Afrasian *baba ‘father’: Proto-Semitic *baba ‘father’ > Syriac baba 


‘father’; Arabic baba ‘papa, father, daddy’; Soqotri baba ‘father’; Geez / 
Ethiopic baba [AA] ‘grandfather, ancestor’; Argobba baba ‘grandfather’; 
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Harari bab (in address: baba) ‘grandfather’. D. Cohen 1970— :40; Leslau 
1963:39 and 1987:85; Hudson 2013:127. Berber: Nefusa baba ‘father’; 
Ghadames baba ‘father’ (term of respect preceding a masculine name); 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha baba ‘father’; Wargla baba ‘father’; Riff baba ‘father’; 
Tamazight baba ‘father’; Kabyle baba ‘father, grandfather’; Chaouia baba 
‘father’; Zenaga baba ‘father’. Note: Some of the Berber forms may be 
borrowed from Semitic. Proto-East Cushitic *baabb-‘father’ > Dasenech 
baaba ‘father’; Gawwada papp-o ‘father’. Sasse 1979:44. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *baba ‘father’ > Iraqw baba ‘father’. Proto-Chadic 
*baba ‘father’ > Hausa baaba ‘father’; Angas baba ‘father’; Karekare 
babo ‘father’; Ngizim báabá ‘father’ (term by which a person refers to or 
addresses his own father or an older man with whom he feels a father-like 
attachment); Tera baba ‘father’; Gabin babu ‘father’; Gisiga baba ‘father’; 
Buduma baabei ‘father’; Mubi baaba ‘father’. Proto-Omotic *baba 
‘father’ > Bench / Gimira baba ‘ancestors’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:42, no. 
165, *bab- ‘father’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *baba ‘father’: Georgian babua- ‘grandfather’; Laz 
baba- ‘father, dad’; Mingrelian baba- ‘father, dad’; Svan baba- ‘dad’. 
Klimov 1964:47 *baba-; Schmidt 1962:94. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Palaic (nom. sg.) pa-a-pa-as ‘father’ (the phonetics are 
uncertain — Melchert [1994a:191] reconstructs Proto-Anatolian *bába-). 

D. (?) Etruscan papa ‘grandfather’, papals, papacs ‘of the grandfather: grand- 
son’ (the phonetics are uncertain). 


Sumerian ba-ba-a ‘old man’. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship, p. 94 *papa, *appa, *baba 
‘father’ or ‘old man’; 2.35 father. Note: Nursery words cannot be used to 
establish genetic relationship. Nevertheless, they are part of the vocabulary of 
every language and should be reconstructed wherever possible. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baaba ‘child, babe’ (nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ba(a)b- ‘child’: Proto-Semitic *bab- ‘child, babe’ > 
Akkadian babu ‘child, baby’; Arabic babis ‘child, young of an animal, 
foal’. D. Cohen 1970—  :40. Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo 
baabuu ‘child’. East Chadic: Mubi bobu ‘child’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:42, 
no. 166, *bab- ‘child’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada papa ‘small child’; Telugu papa ‘infant, babe, child’, 
papadu ‘boy’; Parji pap ‘child, babe, young of animals’; Gadba (Ollari) 
pap ‘child, young one, small one (of articles)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
364, no. 4095. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *břābho- ‘babe, child’: Old Irish bab ‘baby, girl’, 
baban ‘baby’; Middle English baban, babe, babi ‘babe, baby’; Middle 
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High German buobe ‘boy’; Old Czech bdbé ‘little girl, doll’; Czech 
babenec ‘youngster’. Pokorny 1959:91 *ba*b-, *bha*bh-, *pa'p-, 91 
*baba-; Walde 1927—1932.1E:105—106 *baba, 107 *ba*b-, *bha*bh-, 
*pa'p-;, Mann 1984—1987:59 *bhabhos, -à, -on, -ios ‘child, baby’; 
Watkins 1985:4 *baba-; Onions 1966:67; Klein 1971:66. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to split, to cleave, to separate, to divide’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘split, crack, breach, opening? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘to split, to cleave, to separate’: Proto-Semitic *bad- 
ak’- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Hebrew bedek [13] “breach, fissure’; Aramaic 
badak ‘to penetrate, to break through’, bidka ‘breach (of a dike, etc.)’; 
Akkadian badaku ‘to cleave, to split’; Ugaritic bdk-t ‘openings, sluices’ 
(?); Geez / Ethiopic bedek [1.2%], bedak [084] ‘cracks in a wall, wall 
about to collapse’ (Hebrew loan [cf. Leslau 1987:87]). Klein 1987:64; 
Murtonen 1989:106; D. Cohen 1970—  :46. Proto-Semitic *bad-ad- ‘to 
split, to divide, to separate’ > Hebrew baóaó [113] ‘to be separated, 
isolated, alone’, bad [13] ‘part, piece, portion’; Phoenician bdd ‘to be 
separate’; Arabic badda ‘to divide, to separate, to spread’; Sabaean bdd ‘to 
distribute, to share out’; Harsüsi abdod ‘to separate, to sever’; Mehri 
abdéd ‘to separate’; Sheri / Jibbali bedd ‘to separate’; Geez / Ethiopic 
badada [ü€€], badda [N£] ‘to detach, to separate, to make single’. D. 
Cohen 1970— _ :44—45; Klein 1987:63; Murtonen 1989:105; Leslau 
1987:86; Tomback 1978:44. Cushitic: Bilin bid- ‘to open’; Beja / Bedawye 
bado ‘furrow’; Sidamo bad- ‘to differentiate, to separate’, bad-am- ‘to be 
different’. Hudson 1989:351; Leslau 1987:86. Proto-Omotic *bad- ‘to 
split, to cut (wood)’ > Kefa bad ‘to split, to cut (wood)’; Mocha badda- ‘to 
split, to cut (wood)’ (Leslau 1987:86 gives the Mocha form as badda(ye) 
‘to split wood’). Orél—Stolbova 1995:43, no. 171, *bad- ‘to separate’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi para han- ‘to break (intr.)’; Konda pad- ‘to burst out, to 
be broken with a crackling sound’, paf- ‘to break’; Pengo pad- (patt-) ‘to 
break (intr.)', pat- ‘to break (tr.)’; Manda pad- ‘to break (intr.)’; Kuwi 
pad- ‘to break, to split, to crack (intr.)’, pat- ‘to smash’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:345, no. 3854. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b/ed'-/*biodh- ‘to prick, to pierce, to dig’: Hittite 
(3rd sg.) pid-da-i, pád-da-i ‘to dig’; Latin fodio ‘to dig’; Gaulish bedo- 
‘canal, ditch’; Welsh bedd ‘grave’; Lithuanian bedu, bèsti ‘to dig, to bury’, 
badau, badyti ‘to pierce, to gore’; Old Church Slavic bodọ, bosti ‘to stick, 
to prick’. Rix 1998a:51—52 *b^ed^- ‘to stab, to dig’; Pokorny 1959:113— 
114 *bhedh- ‘to stab, to dig’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:188 *bhodh-; Mann 
1984—1987:67 *bhedo, -ið ‘to stab, to dig, to bury’, 88 *bhod- ‘to stab; 
point, probe’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:154 *b/"Jed[*]-/*b["]od["]- 
and 1995.1:133 *b'ed'-/*brodh- ‘to dig’; Watkins 1985:6 *bhedh- (o-grade 
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form *bhodh-) and 2000:8 *bhedh- ‘to dig’ (o-grade form *bhodh-); De 
Vaan 2008:229; Mallory—Adams 1997:159 *bhedh- ‘to dig, to burrow’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:243; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:521—522; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.L:41; Smoczyüski 2007.1:57 *bhedhh,-e-; Puhvel 
1984— .9:66—69 *bhedh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:624—626. 

Proto-Eskimo *pada ‘opening or entrance’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik pai 
‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; Central Alaskan Yupik pai ‘opening, mouth 
(of thing)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik paya ‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; 
Central Siberian Yupik paya (pl. payat) ‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; 
Sirenik paca ‘opening, mouth (of thing)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit paa 
‘entrance, opening, mouth’; North Alaskan Inuit paa ‘entrance, opening, 
mouth’; Western Canadian Inuit paa ‘entrance, opening, mouth’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit paa ‘entrance, opening, mouth’; Greenlandic Inuit paaq 
‘opening, entrance, mouth, manhole of kayak’. Cf. Aleut hady-iX ‘channel, 
narrow entrance to bay’, hadya ‘its channel’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:245. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *patka(ntzt)- ‘to burst? > Chukchi 
patkantet- ‘to burst, to explode’, ra-patk-ew- ‘to hit the target, to plunge in 
(something sharp)’, patk-ew- ‘to burst, to be pierced by something sharp’; 
Kerek pattantaat- ‘to burst, to explode’; Koryak patkantat- ‘to burst, to 
explode’; Alyutor patk-at- ‘to shoot’. Fortescue 2005:225. (?) Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan *patqga- ‘to hit or bang’: Chukchi potqat- ‘to slap 
(with hand or water)’; Koryak patqet- ‘to crash, to bang, to hurt oneself’, 
petqacij- ‘to beat, to do something many times’; Alyutor patqat- ‘to 
tumble’, potqasir- ‘to bang, to knock’, na-patqa-qin ‘unstable’, patqav- ‘to 
hurt oneself’, mal-patqat- ‘to tumble’; Kamchadal / Itelmen am-ptka-kas 
‘to hit with all one’s might’. Fortescue 2005:225—226. 


Sumerian bad ‘to open up, to spread wide, to be wide apart, to separate; to 
untie, to unravel, to reveal’, bad, bad-ra, bad-da ‘open(ed), spread wide; 
remote’. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 12.23 separate 
(vb.); 12.232 divide; 12.24 open (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:214, no. 18; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 171, *bed[é] ‘to pierce, to prick’ also, no. 174b, 
*bad[V]XV ‘to be open’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to waste, to dissipate, to squander’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘dissipation, waste, wasteland, desolated area’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bad-aw/y- ‘(vb.) to be desolate, to lay waste; (n.) 


desert, wasteland’ > Arabic badw ‘desert’; Epigraphic South Arabian 
*bdw, bdt ‘open country’; Geez / Ethiopic badwa [N&@], badawa [Ngo] 
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‘to be a desert, to be a wasteland, to be desolate’, badaya [N&F] ‘to be a 
desert’, ?abdawa [ANS&.@), ?abdaya [ANSEL] ‘to lay waste, to devastate’, 
badā [N4] ‘desert, wasteland’, badaw [f1&@-] ‘desolate, deserted, laid 
waste’, badw [N&@-] ‘desert, wasteland, wilderness, uncultivated area, 
desolated place, desolation’; Tigrinya bdddwd, bdddyd ‘to become a 
desert’, bdda, büdu ‘desert’; Tigre bdda ‘to perish’, ?abda ‘to destroy’, 
bddu ‘fallow ground’, bádáb ‘desert’; Amharic báda, bddaw ‘uncultivated 
land, desert’; Gurage báda ‘uncultivated field, plain, meadow’. D. Cohen 
1970—  :45; Leslau 1987:87—88; Zammit 2002:90—91. Proto-Semitic 
*bad-ad- ‘to waste, to squander’ > Akkadian badadu, buddudu ‘to waste, 
to squander’. D. Cohen 1970— :44. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi pate ‘small field for cultivation’; Pengo bata ‘a field on 
the hills’; Manda bata ‘field’; Kuwi bata ‘pasture’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:346, no. 3874. 

C. Altaic: Manchu bada ‘dissipation, waste’, badala- ‘to squander, to 
dissipate, to waste’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to occur, to happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, 
to make to suffer, to oppress’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, lack, deprivation’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bad-al- ‘to be afflicted with pain, to suffer; to 
inflict pain, to cause harm’ > Arabic badhala ‘damage’ (that is, bdl with 
augmented h), badila ‘to suffer from pain in the hands or joints’; Sabaean 
bdl ‘injury, disease’; Geez / Ethiopic badala [NLA] ‘to do wrong, to 
commit an injustice, to inflict (pain)’; Tigrinya bddddld ‘to mistreat, to 
offend’; Amharic bddddld ‘to mistreat, to offend’; Argobba bedddla ‘to 
mistreat, to offend’; Gafat bidddld ‘to mistreat, to offend’; Gurage bäddälä 
‘to mistreat, to offend’. D. Cohen 1970—  :45; Leslau 1979:132 and 
1987:86. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil patu (patuv-, patt-) ‘to occur, to happen, to come into 
being, to rise (as a heavenly body), to occur to mind, to hit or strike 
against, to touch, to be caught (as fishes, birds, or other game), to suffer, to 
endure, to dash against’, pafu ‘coming into being, happening, experience, 
condition, nature, industry, business, concern or affair, affliction, 
suffering, place, situation’; Malayalam patu ‘what happens, is common’, 
pätu ‘suffering or damage, possibility, place, situation, nature’, petuka 
(pett-) ‘to happen, to be in, to belong to’; Kota por- (pot-) ‘to experience 
(emotion), to be caught, to seem good’; Toda por- (pot-) ‘to suffer, to 
experience’; Kannada padu (patt-) ‘to get, to obtain, to catch, to undergo, 
to experience, to feel, to suffer’, paduvike ‘getting, experiencing’, padal 
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‘incurring or suffering’, pade ‘(vb.) to get, to undergo, to experience, to 
acquire, to obtain; to procreate, to bear; (n.) getting, etc.’, padu, patu 
‘getting, obtaining, suffering, trouble, state, manner, fitness, likeness’; 
Kodagu pad-, (paduv-, patt-) ‘to suffer, (something) hits, (thorn) runs in’; 
Tulu padeyuni, padevuni ‘to suffer, to feel, to experience, to enjoy’; 
Telugu padu ‘to feel, to enjoy, to suffer; to be possible’; Kolami pad- 
(patt-) ‘(wound) is gotten, (eye) is filled with dust, (turn in game) is won, 
become (loose, dusk, bald)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:345, no. 3853. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *bředh-/*bhodh- (lengthened-grade *b'édh-/*b'éd'-) 
‘(vb.) to press, to force, to drive away, to repel, to remove; to force 
asunder; to harass, to pain, to trouble, to grieve, to vex; to suffer 
annoyance or oppression; (n.) trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’: 
Sanskrit badhate ‘to press, to force, to drive away, to repel, to remove; to 
force asunder; to harass, to pain, to trouble, to grieve, to vex; to suffer 
annoyance or oppression’, badhyate ‘to be pressed; to be acted upon, to 
suffer’, (causative) badhayate ‘to oppress, to harass, to attack, to trouble, 
to vex’, badhá-h ‘annoyance, molestation, affliction, obstacle, distress, 
pain, trouble; injury, detriment, hurt, damage’, badhana (f.) “uneasiness, 
trouble, pain’; Pali badhati ‘to oppress, to hinder’, badhita- ‘oppressed’; 
Prakrit bahai ‘to prevent, to hurt’; Oriya bajiba ‘to hurt, to pain (tr.)’; 
Lithuanian béda ‘trouble, misfortune’; Latvian béda ‘sorrow, grief, 
distress’; Old Church Slavic béda ‘distress, need, necessity’; Czech bida 
‘poverty, misery’; Polish bieda ‘poverty, misery’; Serbo-Croatian bijéda 
‘grief, mistortune’; Slovenian béda ‘misery’; Bulgarian bedá ‘misfortune, 
misery’; Russian beda [6ena] ‘misfortune, calamity; trouble’. Note: The 
Baltic and Slavic forms are phonologically and semantically ambiguous — 
they are usually derived from Proto-Indo-European *P"eyd^- ‘to persuade, 
to compel, to confide’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:117 *bheidh-), but they could 
just as well be from Proto-Indo-European *P"ed^- (cf. Derksen 2008:38— 
39). Rix 1998a:53—54 *bheh,d'- ‘to press hard’; Walde 1927—1932.II: 
140 (*bhedh-); Mann 1984—1987:59 *bhadh- ‘to hurt, to sicken, to repel, 
to nauseate’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:38; Smoczynski 2007.1:52 *b’eh,d?-; 
Turner 1966.1:520; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:425—427 and 1I:434—435. 


Buck 1949:16.12 emotion, feeling; 16.31 pain, suffering. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, lack, deprivation’ (> ‘hunger’): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to occur, to happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, 
to make to suffer, to oppress’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil pattini ‘fasting, abstinence, starvation’; Malayalam 
pattini, pattini ‘privation of food, starvation’; Kota patu-ny ‘hunger’; 
Kodagu pattani ‘starvation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:346, no. 3872. 

B. Indo-European: Lithuanian bádas ‘hunger, starvation’, badu, badéti ‘to die 
of starvation’; Latvian bads ‘dearth, hunger’. Smoczynski 2007.1:39—40; 
Mann 1984—1987:88 *bhodh- ‘pang, pain’; Derksen 2015:75; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:29. Note: The alleged Greek cognates cited by Mann cannot 
possibly be related to the Baltic forms. 


Buck 1949:5.14 hunger (sb.). Bomhard 1996a:225, no. 638. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; to perish’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘lying down, fall, sleep, ruin’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘(vb.) to fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; 
to perish; (n.) lying down, fall, sleep, ruin’: Semitic: Arabic bada (byd) ‘to 
perish, to die, to pass away, to become extinct’; Tamüdic byd ‘to pass 
away’, bd ‘(vb.) to perish; (n.) loss, ruin’. Syriac bad (bwd) ‘to perish’. 
Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) badbada [f1&1€] ‘to perish, to disappear, to 
decay, to weaken, to get sick, to die, to get rusty’. D. Cohen 1970— :44, 
50, and 61; Leslau 1987:86. Egyptian bds 'to become faint, weak, 
exhausted’, bdst ‘weakness’. Hannig 1995:266; Erman—Grapow 1921:51 
and 1926—1963.1:487; Faulkner 1962:86; Gardiner 1957:564. Berber: 
Tuareg abdah ‘to be out of wind, to be no longer able’, zabbadah ‘to run 
out of breath’; Ghadames abdaz ‘to be faint, weak, tired’, abaddaz 
*weakeness, faintness, tiredness’, amabduz ‘faint, weak, tired’. Highland 
East Cushitic: Sidamo badar- ‘to tire, to become tired’. Hudson 1989:351. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil patu (patuv-, patt-) ‘to perish, to die, to set (as a 
heavenly body), to rain’, patu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to lay horizontally, to pave, to 
spread out (as bedding), to kill, to cast down, to fell, to lie down to sleep’, 
patu ‘base, low’, patai ‘bed, layer, stratum’, patu ‘lying prostrate, fall, 
sleep, death, ruin, loss, disaster’; Malayalam patuka ‘to fall, to sink’, 
patukka ‘(vb.) to lay stones, to build (chiefly a wall, tank), to urinate, to lie 
down; (n.) bed’, patuppu, patappu ‘bed, mat’; Kota par- (pat-) ‘to lie 
down, to sleep’; Toda por- (pot-) ‘to lie down, to lose (teeth, of children)’, 
pory ‘sleeping-place (in song)’; Kannada padu (patt-) ‘to lie down, to set 
(as the sun), to be spent (as the day), to have sexual intercourse, to die’, 
pati ‘downfall, ruin’; Kodagu pad- (paduv-, patt-) ‘to lie fallow’; Telugu 
padu ‘to fall, to lie, to recline, to sleep’, paduka ‘bed, bedding’; Naikri 
par- (patt-) ‘to fall’, parp- ‘to make to fall’, part- ‘to fell (a tree)’; Parji 
pad- (patt-) ‘to fall, to sink down, to set (sun)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:344—345, no. 3852. 
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C. Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *badjaz ‘sleeping place’ > Gothic badi 
‘bed’; Old Icelandic bedr ‘bolster, featherbed’; Norwegian bed ‘bed’; 
Swedish bädd ‘bed’; Old English bedd ‘bed, couch, resting place’; Old 
Frisian bed ‘bed’; Old Saxon bed, beddi ‘bed’; Old High German betti 
‘bed’? (New High German Bett); Dutch bed ‘bed’. Orél 2003:32 Proto- 
Germanic *badjan; Kroonen 2013:46 Proto-Germanic *badja- ‘bed, 
bedding’; Feist 1939:73; Lehmann 1986:55; De Vries 1977:29; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:49—50; Onions 1966:84; Klein 1971:75; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:71; Kluge—Seebold 1989:80; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:33— 
34. See also Mallory—A dams 1997:57. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 7.42 bed; 10.23 fall (vb.). Bomhard 1996a:225, no. 637. 


10. Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to bring into action, to initiate, 
to instigate, to activate, to originate"; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘creation, initiation, origination’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bad- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to initate, to 
instigate, to activate, to originate’: Proto-Semitic *bad-af- ‘to bring into 
being, to bring forth; to initate, to produce, to create’ > Arabic bada‘a ‘to 
introduce, to originate, to start, to do (something) for the first time; to 
create; to achieve unique, excellent results; to invent, to contrive, to devise, 
to think up’, bad? ‘innovation, novelty; creation’, bid°a ‘innovation, 
novelty; heretical doctrine, heresy; (pl.) creations (of fashion, art)’, mubdi° 
‘producing, creating’; Tigre bad? ‘sudden action’. D. Cohen 1970— :46; 
Zammit 2002:90. Proto-Semitic *bad-a?- ‘to begin, to star" > Hebrew 
bada? [N13] ‘to devise, to invent, to fabricate, to concoct’; Aramaic badd 
‘to invent, to fabricate’; Arabic bada?a ‘to begin, to start; to arise, to 
spring up, to crop up’, bad?, bad?a ‘beginning, start’, mabda? ‘beginning, 
start, starting point; basis, foundation; princple', mabda?: ‘original, initial; 
fundamental, basic’; Sabaean bd? ‘beginning, first occasion’; Harstisi bedo 
‘to begin’, abed ‘to start, to start up’; Mehri abtodi ‘to begin’; Sheri / 
Jibbali bédé? ‘to begin’; Soqotri béda? ‘to begin’. D. Cohen 1970— :44; 
Klein 1987:63; Zammit 2002:90. Berber: Kabyle abdu ‘to begin’ (this may 
be an Arabic loan). Chadic: Ngizim badiitu ‘to begin, to begin doing’; 
Mubi badaa ‘to begin’ (these may be Arabic loans). Orél—Stolbova 
1995:43—44, no. 172, *bada?- ‘to begin’. 

B. Dravidian: Malto parge ‘to stir up, to incite’; Brahui paréfing ‘to instigate, 
to provoke’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:345, no. 3861. 

C. Kartvelian: Georgian da-bad-eb-a ‘to produce, to create; to bear, to bring 
forth, to be born’. Fáhnrich 2007:45 *bad-. Fahnrich also compares Svan 
li-bd-e ‘to pour something (in or out)’. 
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Buck 1949:4.72 bear (of mother); 14.25 begin; beginning. 


11. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bag-a ‘goat, sheep’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bag- ‘goat, sheep’: Proto-Berber *bag-, *bagag- ‘calf, 


C: 


lamb, ram’ > Nefusa byu ‘calf’; Ayr a-bagag ‘ram’; Ahaggar a-bayay 
‘lamb’; Tawlemmet a-bagag ‘ram’. Central Cushitic: Bilin bdggd ‘sheep’; 
Xamir bega ‘sheep’; Xamta biga ‘sheep’; Kemant bdga ‘sheep’; Quara 
baga ‘sheep’. Appleyard 2006:121 Proto-Northern Agaw *bdg-a; Reinisch 
1887:71. Cushitic loans in: Geez / Ethiopic bagga? [N16] ‘sheep, ram’; 
Tigre baggu® ‘sheep’; Tigrinya bagi ‘sheep’; Amharic bdg ‘sheep’; Gafat 
büg ‘sheep’; Argobba bägi ‘sheep’. Leslau 1987:88. Omotic: Kefa bagee 
‘sheep’; Bworo baggoo ‘sheep’. Central Chadic *bag- ‘sheep’ > Gude 
baga ‘sheep’; Fali Jilvu baga ‘sheep’; Fali Bwagira baga-n ‘sheep’; 
Bachama m-baga-te ‘sheep’; Fali Mubi baga ‘sheep’. East Chadic *bag- 
(pl.) ‘goats’ > Sibine bage ‘goats’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:44, no. 173, 
*bag- ‘goat, sheep’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bag- ‘stall, pen’: Georgian baga- ‘crib, manger’; 
Mingrelian boga- ‘the ground of a stall or a pen’; Laz boga ‘sheep and 
goat pen’; Svan bag ‘cattle-shed’. Klimov 1964:48 *baga- and 1998:6 
*baga- ‘sheep-pen, goat-pen; floor of pen; crib’; Fáhnrich 1994:224 and 
2007:44 *bag-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:41—42 *bag-. 

(?) Indo-European: Norwegian bagg ‘year-old calf’; Swedish bagge ‘ram’. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.27 wether; 3.28 ewe; 3.29 lamb; 3.36 goat. 


12. Proto-Nostratic root *bag- (~ *bag-): 
(vb.) *bag- ‘to tie or bind together’; 
(n.) *bag-a ‘collection of things bound together: bunch, bundle, pack’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic bagd ‘troop of people, of horses (100 and 


B. 


C. 


more)’. D. Cohen 1970— :42. 

Dravidian: Tamil pakku ‘bag’; Malayalam pakku ‘bag’; Kodagu pa-kki 
‘bag (in songs)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:361, no. 4049. 

Indo-European: Old Icelandic baggi ‘pack, bundle’; Norwegian (dial.) 
bagge ‘pack, bundle’; Middle English bagge ‘bag’ (Scandinavian loan). 
De Vries 1977:22; Hoad 1986:31; Klein 1971:67; Onions 1966:68. Note: 
Origin uncertain, though Celtic origin has been proposed — similar forms 
are found in Romance (cf. Old French bague ‘bundle’, baguer ‘to tie up’; 
Spanish baga ‘rope used to tie packs onto animals"). 

(?) Proto-Eskimo *payuy- ‘to fasten down with pegs’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Eskimo pauk- ‘frame supporting roof of deadfall’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
pauy- ‘to put a post in the ground’, pauk, pauyun ‘post, pole’; Central 
Siberian Yupik payuta- ‘to pound a stake into the ground’; Sirenik payuta- 
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‘to pound a stake into the ground’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pauyaq ‘peg, 
tent stake’; North Alaskan Inuit pauk- ‘to stake to the ground’, pauyaq 
‘big stake’; Western Canadian Inuit pauk- ‘to fasten with a peg, to ram in a 
stake’, pauyaq ‘peg for tent’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pauyuaq ‘peg’; 
Greenlandic Inuit paay- ‘to fasten with a peg’, paayuaq ‘guard holding 
sealing bladder in place on kayak’, paayut ‘peg’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:246. 


Buck 1949:13.19 multitude, crowd; 13.192 Note on words for collective body 
(of persons, animals, or things). 


13. Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to shine’; 
(n.) *bah-a ‘brilliance, brightness, splendor, beauty; light’; (adj.) “shining, 
bright, radiant’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bah- ‘to shine’: Proto-Semitic *bah-ar- ‘to shine’ > 
Hebrew bahir [1712] ‘bright, brilliant (of light)’; Arabic bahara ‘to glitter, 
to shine’; Aramaic bahar ‘to shine’. Proto-Semitic *bah-aw- ‘to be 
beautiful, shining, brilliant? > Arabic baha ‘to be beautiful, to shine with 
beauty’, bahiy ‘beautiful, splendid, brilliant, radiant, shining’. Proto- 
Semitic *bah-ag- ‘to be shining, beautiful, bright, brilliant; to rejoice’ > 
Arabic bahiga ‘to be glad, happy’, bahuga ‘to be beautiful’, bahga 
‘splendor, magnificence, beauty’; Tigre bähagä ‘to rejoice’. Zammit 2002: 
102. Proto-Semitic *bah-ak’- ‘to shine, to be white’ > Hebrew bohak 
[P72] ‘a harmless eruption on the skin, vitiligo’; Aramaic bahak ‘to shine’; 
Arabic bahak ‘herpetic eruption, a mild form of leprosy’; Harstisi behok 
‘having uncolored (white) blotches on the skin’; Sheri / Jibbali bhak ‘white 
patches on the skin’. D. Cohen 1970—  :47 and 49; Klein 1987:65; 
Murtonen 1989:107. Central Chadic: Dghwede biya ‘light’; Lame Pewe 
buwo ‘lightning’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:88, no. 364, *bVhVw- ‘to shine’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *břeh- [*b^ah-|/*b^oh- > *bha-/*bho- ‘to be bright, 
shining; to bring to light, to cause to appear; to make clear': Sanskrit bAáti 
*to shine, to be bright, to be luminous; to be splendid or beautiful; to be 
conspicuous or eminent; to appear, to seem; to show one's self, to manifest 
any feeling; to be, to exist’; Avestan banu- ‘splendor’; Greek odo ‘to give 
light, to shine’, qavóg ‘light, bright, joyous’, qaívo ‘to bring to light, to 
cause to appear; to make known, to reveal, to disclose; to make clear; to 
show forth, to display; to set forth, to expound; to inform against one, to 
denounce; to give light, to shine; to come to light, to be visible, to appear; 
to come into being; to come about; to appear to be’, pdoc, Mac ‘light, 
daylight; light of the eyes’ (pl. dea ‘eyes’); Old Irish ban ‘white’; Old 
English bonian ‘to polish’. Rix 1998a:54—55 *b^eh,- ‘to glisten, to 
shine’; Pokorny 1959:104—105 *bha-, *bho-, *bha- ‘to glisten’; Walde 
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1927—1932.1E122—123 *bha-; Watkins 1985:5 *bha- (contracted from 
*bhaa-) and 2000:7 *bha- ‘to shine’ (oldest form *bhea,-, colored to 
bhaa,-, contracted to *bha-); Mallory—Adams 1997:513 *bheh,- ‘to 
shine’; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:7—11 *b/eh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1168—1170 *bha- (= *bhea,-) and 1I:1170—1172; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:992—994 and II:989—991; Boisacq 1950:1010—1011 
*bha- and 1014—1015; Beekes 2010.1I:1545—1546 *bheh,- ‘to light, to 
shine’; Hofmann 1966:389—390 *bha-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:493— 
494, 


Buck 1949:15.56 shine; 16.22 joy; 16.81 beautiful. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:216, no. 20; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 179, *beha (or *báha) ‘to shine, to 
be bright’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (— *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to make noise’; 
(n.) *baħ-a ‘noise, sound; voice’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *baah- ‘voice’: Egyptian bhn ‘to bark, to bay, to bellow’. 
Hannig 1995:258; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:469. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *baah- ‘to shout, to cry, to yel > Alagwa bahus- ‘to shout’; 
Ma’a -boha ‘to bark’. Ehret 1980:136. Proto-Chadic *ba ‘mouth’ > Hausa 
baa-kii ‘mouth’; Bole bo ‘mouth’; Zaar vi ‘mouth’; Daba ma ‘mouth’; 
Lamang ewe ‘mouth’; Musgu ma ‘mouth’; Dangla bii ‘mouth’; Sokoro bo- 
‘mouth’. Newman 1977:29, no. 88. Ehret 1995:81, no. 7, *baah- ‘voice’. 
Dravidian: Tamil patu (pdati-) ‘to sing, to chant, to warble, to hum’, patal 
‘versifying, song’, pati ‘singer, tune’, paftu ‘singing, song, music’, pda 
‘verse, stanza, poem’, pavalar ‘poets’; Malayalam patuka ‘to sing’, pati 
‘tune’, pdattu ‘singing, song, poem’; Kota pa'rv- (pa'rd-) ‘to make noise 
(crow, bees, gun)’, pa't ‘song’; Toda po'r- (porry-) ‘to sing (the song 
called po-t)’, po-t- (po-ty-) ‘to shout’; Kannada padu ‘to sing’; Telugu padu 
‘to sing, to chant, to warble’, pata ‘singing, song’; Kolami pa-d- (pa-dt-) 
‘to sing’; Naikri pār- ‘to sing’; Parji pad- ‘to sing’, pāta ‘song, story, 
word, language’; Gadba (Ollari) par- ‘to sing’, pate ‘word, speech, 
pronunciation’; Kurux parnd ‘to sing’; Malto páre ‘to sing, to bewail’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:361, no. 4065; Krishnamurti 2003:147 *pa-t-, 
*pa-t- ‘to sing’. 

Proto-Indo-European *břeħh- [*b^ahh-V*bhohh- > *b^a-/*bho- ‘to say, to 
speak’: Greek (Doric) @api ‘to declare, to make known; to say, to affirm, 
to assert’, qun (Doric pápua) ‘a voice from heaven, a prophetic voice; an 
oracle’; Latin far: ‘to say, to speak’; Old English bdian ‘to boast’; Russian 
Church Slavic bajati ‘to tell, to heal’. Rix 1998a:55 *b^eh,- ‘to speak’; 
Pokorny 1959:105—106 *bhd- ‘to speak’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:123— 
124 *bha-; Mann 1984—1987:61—62 *bhaio, *bhami ‘to utter, to 
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declare, to make known’; Watkins 1985:5 *bhà- (contracted from *bhaa-) 
and 2000:7 *bha- ‘to speak’ (oldest form *bhea,-, colored to bhaa,-, 
contracted to *bha-); Mallory—Adams 1997:535 *bheh,- ‘to speak’; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1194—1196 *bh(e)a,-; Boisacq 1950:1024— 
1025; Hofmann 1966:396—397 *bha-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1009—1010 
*bhā-; Beekes 2010.II:1566—1567 *b^eh,-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:525—526; Ernout—Meillet 1979:245—246; De Vaan 2008:231; 
Orél 2003:52 Proto-Germanic *bdniz; Kroonen 2013:72 Proto-Germanic 
*boni- ‘request, prayer’. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) paajuu- ‘to foretell’, paajuujiice ‘prophet’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:341. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. 


15. Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’; 
(n.) *bah-a ‘cut, strike, blow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’: Semitic: Arabic bahara 
‘to cut (camel’s ear)’. D. Cohen 1970— :56—57. Arabic bahaza ‘to 
strike’. D. Cohen 1970— :56. Egyptian bhn ‘to cut off, to wound; to drive 
off. Erman—Grapow 1921:49 and 1926—1963.1:468; Faulkner 1962:83; 
Hannig 1995:258. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bah- ‘to kill (animal)’ > Asa 
bahat ‘trap’; Dahalo 6ah- ‘to kill’. Ehret 1980:136. West Chadic *baHar- 
‘to cut’ > Tangale ber ‘to cut’; Galambu Par ‘to cut’. Ehret 1995:81, no. 6, 
*bah- ‘to strike with a blade or point’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:47, no. 188, 
*bahar-/*bahir- ‘to cut, to tear’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada pay ‘to butt, to gore, to knock against’; Tulu hakuni 
‘to beat, to strike’; Naiki (of Chanda) pak-/pag- ‘to beat, to shoot’; Gondi 
p4ay-, payand, pana, paind ‘to beat, to strike’, pa-/pay- ‘to beat, to strike, to 
shoot’, péhc- ‘to strike, to play on a drum, to clap (hands)’; Pengo pag- 
(pakt-) ‘to strike, to kill’; Manda pag- ‘to kill’; Kui paga (pagi-) ‘to attack, 
to fight’; Kuwi pay-, painai ‘to strike, to kill’, paiyali ‘to hit, to kill’, pay- 
‘to beat, to kill’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:360, no. 4044. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^ehh-w/u- [*b'ahh-w/u-] > *bháw/u- ‘to beat, to 
strike’: Latin battud ‘to beat, to knock’ (Gaulish loan), fistis ‘stick, staff, 
cudgel, club’; Old Icelandic bauta ‘to beat’, beysta ‘to beat, to thresh’; Old 
English béatan ‘to beat, to clash together; to tramp, to tread on’, bietel, 
bytel ‘mallet, hammer’; Old High German bdz(z)an ‘to beat’. Rix 1998a:66 
*bheyd- ‘to strike’; Pokorny 1959:111—112 *bhat-, *bhat- ‘to strike’ and 
112 *bhau-, *bhii- ‘to beat, to strike’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:125—127 
*bhaut- (2), *bhiit- and 1:127 *bhaud-, *bhiid-; Mann 1984—1987:67 
*bhatus, *bhatuo- ‘fight’, 67 *bhatuos ‘stupid’, 68 *bhaudo, -io ‘to beat, 
to chastise’; Watkins 1985:6 *bhau- and 2000:8 *bhau- ‘to strike’ (oldest 
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form *bhe2,u-, colored to bha2,u-, contracted to *bhau-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:549 *bheud- ‘to strike, to beat’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:68; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:99 *bhat-; De Vries 1977:29 and 34; 
Onions 1966:83; Klein 1971:75 *bhat-. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bak^- (~ *bak^-): 


(vb.) *bak^- ‘to declare, to utter, to announce, to assert, to proclaim’; 
(n.) *bak'-a ‘declaration, utterance, announcement, assertion, proclamation’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil pakar ‘to tell, to utter, to declare, to say, to announce, to 
pronounce, to publish’, pakarcci ‘speech, utterance, word’; Telugu pagatu 
‘to announce’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:340, no. 3804. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bak- ‘to boast, to brag, to show off: Georgian bak-i 
‘boasting, bragging’, bak-ia ‘boaster, braggart’, bak-ia-ob-a ‘to boast, to 
brag, to show off’; Mingrelian buk-ul-a ‘boaster, braggart, show-off’, buk- 
ul-ob-a ‘boasting, bragging’, a-buk-ar-i ‘boaster, braggart’; Svan li-bak-e 
‘to waste one’s time, to amount to nothing’, bak, bdk ‘lie, fib’. Fahnrich 
2007:53 *bak-. 


Buck 1949:18.43 announce; 18.45 boast (vb.). 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bak’- (~ *bak’-): 


(vb.) *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; 
(n.) *bak’-a ‘crack, split, break’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’: Proto-Semitic 
*bak’-af- ‘to cleave’ > Hebrew bāka? [Vj23] ‘to cleave, to break open or 
through’; Aramaic baka° ‘to cleave’; Ugaritic bk ‘to split; Geez / 
Ethiopic bak"*a [N**0] ‘to scratch, to tear, to scrape, to rake’; Tigre baka 
‘to be sharp (knife)’, (?)bka*a ‘to sharpen’. D. Cohen 1970— :78; Klein 
1987:81; Leslau 1987:100; Murtonen 1989:118. Proto-Semitic *bak’-ar- 
‘to split open’ > Arabic bakara ‘to split open, to rip open, to cut open’; 
Hebrew bdkar [122] ‘to inquire, to seek’; Sabaean bkr ‘to bore, to 
excavate’. D. Cohen 1970— :79; Murtonen 1989:118; Klein 1987:81. 
Proto-Semitic *bak’-ak’- ‘to split, to break open’ > Hebrew bakak [Pi23] 
‘to lay waste’; Geez / Ethiopic bakka [NF] ‘to split, to break up (clods of 
earth)’; Amharic bäkkäkä ‘to open’; Gurage b’dkdka ‘crack in the ground 
after the rainy season’. D. Cohen 1970— :79; Klein 1987:81; Murtonen 
1989:118. Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) bakbaka [N#N#] ‘to cultivate the 
soil’; Amharic bdkdbbdkd ‘to break the soil’. D. Cohen 1970—_ :79; 
Leslau 1987:100 and 101. Proto-Semitic *bak’-aw- ‘to separate, to split, to 
open, to break, to cut’ > Geez / Ethiopic bakawa [N?@] ‘to separate, to 
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split, to open, to break, to cut, to be wide open’. D. Cohen 1970—  :79; 
Leslau 1987:101. Egyptian bqy ‘to open’, (?) bq ‘to be hostile, rebellious’, 
(?) bqbq ‘rebelliousness’. Hannig 1995:262—263 and 263; Faulkner 
1962:85; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:479. Proto-East Cushitic *bak’- 
‘to crush’ > Afar bak- ‘to crush’; Somali bag- ‘to curdle’; Galla / Oromo 
bak’- ‘to melt’, bak’ak’- ‘to crack’; Burji bak’- ‘to split’. Sasse 1979:48 
and 1982:32. Orél—Stolbova 1995:50, no. 200, *bak- ‘to cut, to split’. 
Dravidian: Tamil paku (pakuv-, pakk-) ‘to be split, divided; to be at 
variance; to be separated; to divide; to distribute; to apportion’, pakir ‘to 
divide into shares, to distribute, to break, to split, to separate’, (with nasal 
infix) panku ‘share, portion, part, half’; Telugu pagulu ‘to break, to crack, 
to go to pieces, to burst’; Tulu pagiyuni ‘to split, to rend, to fall in pieces, 
to give way’; Manda pak- ‘to split (firewood)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
340—341, no. 3808. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bek’- ‘to trample down’: Georgian bek’-n- ‘to trample 
down’; Mingrelian bak’- ‘to trample down’; (?) Svan li-bek’ ‘to press 
close’. Klimov 1998:11 *bek- ‘to trample down’; Fahnrich 2007:57 *bek-. 
Assuming semantic development from ‘to break, to smash, to crush (under 
foot)’. 

Proto-Indo-European *b/ek’-/*b'ok’- ‘to cut or split apart, to break apart’, 
(with nasal infix) *b^enk'-/*bhonk'-: Sanskrit bhandkti ‘to break, to 
shatter’; Armenian bekanem ‘to break’; Old Irish bongid ‘to break, to 
reap’. Rix 1998a:52 *bleg- ‘to break’; Pokorny 1959:114—115 *bheg-, 
*bheng- ‘to break, to smash’; Walde 1927—1932.1E149—151 *bheng-, 
*bheg-; Mann 1984—1987:69 *bheg- ‘to break, to pierce’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:81 *bheg- ‘to break’; Watkins 1985:6 *bheg- and 2000:8 
*bheg- ‘to break’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:141 *b/"]ek’-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:469 *bheg-, *bheng-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:6 *beg-. Proto-Indo-European *b^ak'- ‘to divide, to distribute’: 
Sanskrit bhájati *to divide, to distribute, to receive, to enjoy'; Avestan 
bag- (bazat) ‘to distribute’; Greek paysïv ‘to eat, to devour’; Tocharian A 
pak, B pāke ‘part, portion’. Rix 1998a:51 *břag- ‘to share out, to 
apportion’; Pokorny 1959:107 *bhag- ‘to apportion’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:127—128 *bhag-; Mann 1984—1987:60 *bhag-, *bhaàg- ‘to 
enjoy; enjoyment’, 61 *bhdgos ‘part, share’; Watkins 1985:5 *bhag- and 
2000:7 *bhag- 'to share out, to apportion, to get a share'; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:141 (fn. 1) *b/”]ak’- and 1995.1:121 (fn. 62), 1:132 (fn. 2), 
*bhak’- ‘share, portion’; Mallory—Adams 1997:161 *bhag- ‘to divide, to 
distribute’; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:1—2 *b'ag-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.II:462—463; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1167—1168; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:979—980; Beekes 2010.11:1543 *b^(ec)h,g-; Hofmann 
1966:388 *bhag-; Boisacq 1950:1010 *bhag-; Adams 1999:363—364 and 
2013:388—389 (possibly a borrowing from Iranian) *b’eh,go- ~ *b^ago-; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:636 (Indo-Iranian loans). 
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E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pakka- ‘to burst, to rend, to split’ > Finnish 
pakku- ‘to burst, to rend, to split’, pakahtu- ‘to burst, to break (intr.), to 
rend, to split (intr.)’; Vogul / Mansi pokat- ‘to open, to come out, to 
blossom’; Hungarian fakad- ‘to spring, to ooze, to blossom’. Collinder 
1955:105 and 1977:120; Rédei 1986—1988:349—350 *pakka-. 

F. Proto-Altaic *baka- ‘to divide’: Proto-Tungus *baK- ‘to separate, to break, 
to divide bread’ > Evenki bakla ‘to separate’; Lamut / Even békv/ ‘to 
separate’; Nanay / Gold (dial) baqta- ‘to break, to divide bread’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:323 *baka ‘to divide’. 

G. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *pakak- ‘to knock into’ > Western Canadian Inuit 
(Siglit) pakaq- ‘to knock against and break’; Greenlandic Inuit pakay-, 
pakamiy-, pakammiy- ‘to happen to jostle’; Northwest Greenlandic pakki- 
‘to parry a thrust, to jostle so as to make miss aim, to tackle’; East 
Greenlandic pakki- ‘to slap’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:247. 

H. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pako- ‘to strike, to knock’ > 
Chukchi pako- ‘to flick, to give a filip (on the forehead) to someone’; 
Koryak pako- ‘to touch or knock against, to cut into’. Fortescue 2005:207 
*pako- ‘to flick’ (?). 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 19.52 enemy. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:217— 
218, no. 22; Hakola 2000:130, no. 565. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to be or become dark, obscure, blind’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘darkness, obscurity, blindness’; (adj.) ‘dark, obscure, blind’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to be blind; (adj.) blind’: Coptic ble [Bare] 
‘blind’. Vycichl 1983:27; Cerny 1976:23. Proto-East Cushitic *bal¢- 
/*ballat- ‘blind, one-eyed’ > Burji bal?-da ‘blind’; Sidamo bal?-icca ~ 
ball-icca ‘blind’; Gedeo / Darasa ball-e?- ‘to be blind’; Harso palla°-akko 
‘blind’; Galla / Oromo balla-a ‘blind’. Sasse 1982:33; Hudson 1989:28. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *balaf- ‘blind’ > K’wadza balangayo ‘blind 
person’. Ehret 1980:320. Orél—Stolbova 1995:51—52, no. 204, *bal- 
‘eye, eyelid; blind’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b^lendh-/*b^londh-/*bhIndh- ‘to make blind, to be 
blind’: Gothic blinds ‘blind’, *gablindjan ‘to make blind’, *afblindnan ‘to 
become blind’; Old Icelandic blinda ‘to blind’, blindr ‘blind’, blunda ‘to 
shut the eyes’, blundr ‘dozing, slumber’; Old English blendan ‘to blind, to 
deceive’, blind ‘blind’; Old Frisian blind ‘blind’; Old Saxon blind ‘blind’; 
Old High German blint ‘blind’ (New High German blind); Lithuanian 
blendziu, blésti ‘to become dark’; Old Church Slavic bledo, blesti ‘to go 
blindly’. Pokorny 1959:157—158 *bhlendh- ‘dim, reddish’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:216 *bhlendh-; Rix 1998a:73—74 *blend^- ‘to become 
blurred, murky, confused’; Mann 1984—1987:82 *bhlendho ‘to mix, to 
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confuse, to dazzle’, 84 *bhindh- ‘to confuse, to deceive, to err; confusion, 
error’, 84 *bhlondh- ‘to confuse, to stir, to mix, to blur, to deceive’; 
Watkins 2000:9 *bhel- ‘to shine, to flash, to burn; shining white and 
various bright colors’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *bhlendh- ‘to be/make 
cloudy’; Orél 2003:48 Proto-Germanic *5lendaz; Kroonen 2013:69 Proto- 
Germanic *blinda- ‘blind’; Lehmann 1986:75—76 *bhlendh- ‘to be or 
make cloudy’; Feist 1939:100; De Vries 1977:44 and 45; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:53—54; Onions 1966:100 *bhlendhos; Klein 1971:85 
*bhlendh-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:84; Kluge—Seebold 1989:92; Derksen 
2008:44; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:47—48; Smoczynski 2007.1:63—64. 
Altaic: Mongolian balai ‘dark, obscure, ignorant; intellectually or morally 
blind, stupid’, balaira- ‘to become blind; to become dark or obscure; to 
grow dim’, balar ‘dark, obscure, blind, unclear, ignorant; primitive, 
primeval; thick, dense, impenetrable’, balara- ‘to become obscure or dark, 
to blur, to become effaced; to become illegible; to become embroiled, 
confused’, balaragyui ‘dark, ignorant; darkness, obscurity, obscuration, 
stupidity’, balarqai ‘obscured, dark, blurred, indistinct, illegible’; Manchu 
balu ‘blind’. Note: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:339) include the 
Mongolian forms under Proto-Altaic *belo ‘pale’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pa/ma- ‘(to be) dark from snow 
or rain’ > Chukchi palmapalm ‘darkness from falling snow or rain’, palm- 
at- ‘to be dark from falling snow or fog’, lala-palma-I?an ‘blind, with poor 
vision’; Kerek iyaa-palman ‘snow storm’, pal/malla-lran ‘short-sighted’. 
Fortescue 2005:222. 


Buck 1949:4.97 blind. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:175, no. 6, *bala ‘blind’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:208—209, no. 13; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 200, *baL£V 
‘blind’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘outpour, downpour, surge, flow’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘to flow, to overflow, to pour over’: Proto-Semitic 
*bal-al- ‘to overflow, to pour over’ > Hebrew bdlal [»»3] *to anoint, to 
moisten (with oil), to pour (oil on someone)’; Phoenician bl ‘a type of 
offering’; Arabic balla ‘to moisten, to wet, to make wet’, billa, balal 
‘moisture, humidity’, ball ‘moistening, wetting; moisture’; Old Akkadian 
balàlum ‘to pour out’; Sabaean bil ‘wet, moist’; Sheri / Jibbali eb/é/ ‘to 
give (animals) their fill’; Geez / Ethiopic balla [NA] ‘to moisten, to wet, to 
immerse in liquid’; Tigre bäläl ‘to be full, to overflow, to flow, to rain’. 
Murtonen 1989:112; D. Cohen 1970— :67—68; Klein 1987:75; Leslau 
1987:96. Proto-Semitic *ba/wa/l- ‘to make water, to urinate’ > Arabic bala 
‘to make water, to urinate’, bawl ‘urine’. D. Cohen 1970—  :51. Proto- 
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Semitic *wa-bal- ‘to flow, to rain’ > Arabic wabala ‘to shed heavy rain’, 
wabl ‘downpour’, wabil ‘heavy downpour; hail, shower’; Hebrew yafal 
[ba] ‘watercourse, stream’, ?ufal PIN] ‘stream, river’, yufal [oar] 
‘stream’; Amharic wdbdlo ‘heavy rain’; Gurage (Eža) wdbdr ‘strong rain 
with wind’. Murtonen 1989:210; D. Cohen 1970— :485—486; Klein 
1987:253; Leslau 1979:641. Berber: Tuareg balulu ‘to be very runny’, 
ssabalulu ‘to make very runny’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *bal- ‘to be 
wet’, *bale ‘well’ > Sidamo bale ‘well’, (pl.) balla ‘springs, wells’; Gedeo 
/ Darasa bale(essa) ‘well’, ba’lessa ‘fall, season of small rains’. Hudson 
1989:60 and 165—166. Ehret 1995:84, no. 13, *bal- ‘to wet’. 

(?) Kartvelian: Svan /i-bel-e ‘to cause something to swell up, to swell up’. 
This is usually derived from Proto-Kartvelian *ber- ‘to blow, to inflate’ 
(cf. Klimov 1964:50 and 1998:11; Fáhnrich 2007:57—58). To account for 
the Svan form, Vogt (1939:133) proposed an alternative reconstruction, 
*bal-. However, Klimov (1998:11) rejects this. 

Proto-Indo-European *P^[-ew-/*bh]-ow-/*b^I-u- ‘to overflow, to pour over, 
to flow’: Greek qAéo ‘to abound, to team with abundance’, QAóo, púto 
‘to boil over, to bubble up’; Latin fluo ‘to flow’, flümen ‘running water, 
stream, river’; Old Church Slavic bljujọ ‘to vomit’. Rix 1998a:74—75 
*bhleuH- ‘to overflow’; Pokorny 1959:158—159 *bhleu- ‘to blow up’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1E:212—214 *bhleu-; Mann 1984—1987:85 *bhleuo 
‘to blow, to bellow, to belch, to gush’, 86 *bhluuo, -ið ‘to well up, to 
surge, to gush’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhleu- and 2000:12 *bhleu- ‘to swell, to 
well up, to overflow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:561 *bhleu- ‘to swell, to 
overflow’; De Vaan 2008:228; Ernout—Meillet 1979:241—243 *bhleu-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:519—521 *bhleug¥-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1212 and 1IL:1216 *bAl-eu-; Frisk 1970—1971.1I:1025—1026; 
Boisacq 1950:1030; Hofmann 1966:400 *bhleu-; Beekes 2010.1I:1568 
*bleu-. Proto-Indo-European *5^[-ey-t -/*b^I-oy-t'-/*b^[-i-t'- ‘to swell up, 
to overflow’: Greek qAióáo ‘to overflow with moisture, to be ready to 
burst, (Hesychius) @Ao1déw, Aout ‘to seethe’; English bloat ‘to 
swell’. Rix 1998a:72 *b^leid- ‘to swell up, to overflow’; Pokorny 
1959:156 *bhleid- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927—1932.IE211 *bhleid-; 
Mann 1984—1987:85 *bhloid- ‘to seethe, to swell’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:71 *bhlei- ‘to become inflated’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhlei- and 2000:12 
*bhlei- ‘to blow, to swell’; Frisk 1970—1971.II:1027—1028; Boisacq 
1950:1031; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1213—1214 *bAl-ei-; Hofmann 
1966:401 *bhlei-d-; Beekes 2010.11:1579—1580 *bilid-; Orél 2003:47 
Proto-Germanic *blaitojanan; Onions 1966:100—101; Klein 1971:86 
*bhlei-d-. Some of these words may belong with Proto-Nostratic *bul- (— 
*bol-) ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’ instead. 

Altaic: Mongolian balbai- ‘to swell, to bulge’. 
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E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *palra(Irzt)- ‘to flow’ > Chukchi 
pal?alet- ‘to flow’, pal?a-I?en ‘current, stream’; Kerek palralyaat- ‘to 
flow’; Koryak palralret- ‘to flow (water)’, palra-/ran ‘current’. Fortescue 
2005:223. 


Sumerian bal ‘to pour out; to scoop out (water); to overflow, to spill’. 
Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.). Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:193—194, no. 29, 
*balHa ‘to blow, to inflate’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:205—206, no. 10. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘bite, morsel’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘(vb.) to bite, to eat; (n.) bite’: Proto-Semitic *bal-at- 
‘to eat, to swallow, to gulp down’ > Arabic bala*a ‘to swallow, to gulp 
down’, bala ‘large bite, big gulp’, bal°ama ‘to swallow greedily’; 
Hebrew bala° [723] ‘to swallow, to gulp down’; Aramaic bəla? ‘to 
swallow’; Mehri bdla ‘to swallow’; Harsüsi bdla ‘to swallow’; Sheri / 
Jibbali béla* ‘to swallow’; Geez / Ethiopic bala [NAO] ‘to eat, to 
consume, to devour’; Tigre bd/€a ‘to eat’; Tigrinya bale ‘to eat’; Amharic 
balla ‘to eat’; Gafat balla ‘to eat’; Harari bála?a ‘to eat’; Gurage (Selti) 
bála, (Soddo) bálla ‘to eat’, (Selti) bili ‘food’. D. Cohen 1970— :68—69; 
Leslau 1979:138 and 1987:94—95; Zammit 2002:100—101; Murtonen 
1989:113. Cushitic: Bilin bälf- ‘to eat’, bela’ ‘food, nourishment’; Saho 
bala? ‘to eat’ (according to Leslau 1987:95, the preceding Cushitic forms 
are loans from Ethiopian Semitic). Reinisch 1887:78. Beja / Bedawye bdla 
‘throat’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:52, no. 208, *bal-af- ‘to eat, to swallow’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pal ‘tooth’, pallan ‘man with long or large teeth’, palli 
‘woman with large or long teeth; a kind of harrow’; Malayalam pal, pallu 
‘tooth’; Kota pal ‘tooth’; Kannada pal ‘tooth’; Kodagu palli ‘tooth’; Tulu 
paru ‘animal’s tooth’; Telugu palu, pallu ‘tooth’; Kolami pal ‘tooth 
(especially front tooth)’; Naikri pal ‘tooth’; Naiki (of Chanda) pal ‘tooth’; 
Gadba (Salur) pallu ‘tooth’; Gondi pal ‘tooth’; Konda pal ‘tooth’; Manda 
pal ‘tooth’; Kuwi pallu, pallu, palu ‘tooth’; Kurux pall ‘tooth’; Malto palu 
‘the teeth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3986; Krishnamurti 2003:46, 
108, and 196 *pal ‘tooth’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pala- ‘(vb.) to bite, to eat; (n.) bite, bit, morsel’: Finnish 
pala ‘fragment, bit, crumb’; Estonian pala ‘fragment, bit, crumb’; Lapp / 
Saami buola ‘small piece, bit); Mordvin pal ‘small piece, bit’; (?) 
Cheremis / Mari pultads ‘morsel, bit’; Vogul / Mansi puul ‘piece, bit, 
morsel’; Ostyak / Xanty pul, (Southern) pul ‘piece; mouthful (of food), 
morsel, crumb (of bread or other food)’, pulem- ‘to devour’; Hungarian 
fal- ‘to eat, to devour’, falat ‘morsel’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets paale- ‘to 
devour’; Selkup Samoyed poly- ‘to devour’. Collinder 1955:46—46 and 
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1977:64; Décsy 1990:105 *pala ‘(n.) a bit, a bite; (vb.) to eat’; Rédei 
1986—1988:350 *pala; Janhunen 1977b:116. 

D. Altaic: Mongolian balyu- ‘to swallow, to gulp’, balyu ‘mouthful, gulp, 
swallow’; Manchu bilya ‘throat’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:344. 

E. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */apalo- ‘to gnaw or bite’: Chukchi 
nalpalo- ‘to gnaw’; Koryak palo- ‘to gnaw, to lick around’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen pal-kas ‘to bite (for example, dog)’. Fortescue 2005:165—166; 
Mudrak 1989b:101 */palo- ‘to bite’. Note also: Proto-Chukotian *pal- (or 
*[apal-) ‘to drink (up)’ > Chukchi pa/- ‘to drink (up)’, ye-/pa-lin ‘drunk’; 
Kerek pol- ‘to drink’; Koryak pal- ‘to drink (up)’; Alyutor pal-, -Ip- ‘to 
drink’, ina-lp-at- ‘to get drunk, to be a drinker’. Fortescue 2005:221. 
According to Fortescue (2005:165), the relationship, if any, between these 
two stems is obscure. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth; 4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:173, 
no. 4, *balt/u/ ‘to swallow’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 201, *baj[i]ya (or 
*bal[i]y[U] ?) *(vb.) to swallow; (n.) throat’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘glitter, gleam, brightness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’: Proto-Semitic *bal-ag- ‘to 
gleam, to shine’ > Hebrew balay [23] ‘to gleam, to smile’; Arabic balaga 
‘to shine, to dawn’, baliga ‘to be happy, glad’, ?ablag ‘bright, clear, gay, 
serene, fair, beautiful, nice’. D. Cohen 1970— :65; Murtonen 1989:113. 
Proto-Semitic *bal-ac’- ‘to sparkle, to glitter’ > Syriac balsüsita ‘spark’; 
Geez / Ethiopic balasa [NAA] ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Tigrinya bellacc bald, 
balagallacé bald ‘to sparkle, to glitter’; Tigre baldé¢é bela, bdldacld¢éa ‘to 
sparkle, to glitter’; Amharic ballac¢ ald, táblácallàcaá ‘to shine, to twinkle, 
to glitter, to sparkle, to dazzle, to flash’; Argobba ballac¢ ald ‘to sparkle, to 
glitter’; Harari bili¢ bili¢ bāya ‘to scintillate’; Gurage (Wolane) bellac ald 
‘to flash (lightning), to scintillate, to lighten’, (Wolane) balaclacta 
‘lightning’. D. Cohen 1970— :69; Leslau 1963:41, 1979:140, and 
1987:97. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bal-bal- ‘to blaze’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic balbala [NANA], ?anbalbala [KW7NANA] ‘to blaze, to emit flames, 
to kindle into a blaze, to let glitter, to flash’, nabalbal ‘flame’; Tigrinya 
bälbälä, bälbäl, bald, tänbälbälä ‘to flame, to blaze, to flicker’, nadbdlbal 
‘flame’; Amharic tdnbdlabbdld, tinbolabbold ‘to blaze, to emit flames’, 
nübálbal ‘flame’; Gurage (Wolane) bolbol bald ‘to flicker, to blaze’. 
Leslau 1979:139 and 1987:95. Proto-Semitic *bal-bic’- ‘to gleam, to 
glitter’ > Neo-Syriac balbis ‘to gleam, to glitter’. D. Cohen 1970—  :65. 
Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa balak’a ‘lightning’; Sidamo 
belek’o ‘lightning’; Kambata belell-ees- ‘to reflect (of lightning), to shine’; 
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Hadiyya belel- ‘to reflect, to shine’. Hudson 1989:92 and 122. Proto-Sam 
*bil-ig- ‘to flash (lightning) > Somali bilig ‘sparkling’; Boni bilikso 
‘lightning’. Heine 1978:54. Perhaps also: Beja / Bedawye balol- ‘to burn, 
to flame’, balól ‘flame’. Reinisch 1895:48. Orél—Stolbova 1995:52, no. 
207, *balag-/*balug- ‘to shine’ (deverbative in Somali bilig ‘sparkling’). 
Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) palapala ‘to glitter, to shine’; Malayalam 
(reduplicated) pa/apala ‘gleaming’, palannuka ‘to glitter’; Kannada 
palakane, palafice, palacane, palaccane ‘with a glitter, with pure 
brightness, with a flash; brightness, pureness’; Tulu pa//ena ‘to light, to 
shine’; Telugu (reduplicated) palapala ‘glitteringly’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:357, no. 4012. 

Proto-Indo-European *b^el-/*b^o|- ‘shining, white’: Sanskrit bhàála-m 
‘splendor’; Greek qaAóg ‘shining, white’; Old Church Slavic běl» ‘white’; 
Lithuanian bálas, báltas ‘white’. Pokorny 1959:118—120 *bhel-, *bhela- 
‘glittering, white’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:175—176 *bhel-; Mann 1984— 
1987:63 *bhal- ‘white, pale, white-spotted, pallor’, 63 *bhal-; Watkins 
1985:6 *bhel- and 2000:9 *bhel- *to shine, to flash, to burn; shining white 
and various colors’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I::496—497; Hofmann 
1966:391; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:988—989; Beekes 2010.II:1550—1551 
*bhélH-o-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1176 *bh°l-, *bhel-; Boisacq 1950: 
1013—1014. Proto-Indo-European *bhles-/*bhlos- ‘to shine’: Old English 
blese, blase ‘torch, fire’; Old Saxon blas ‘white, whitish’; Middle High 
German blas ‘bald’ (originally ‘white, shining’) (New High German blaf), 
Old High German blassa ‘white spot (New High German Blesse). 
Pokorny 1959:158 *bhles- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.1E:217 *bhles-; 
Onions 1966:99; Klein 1971:85; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:81—82 and 84 
*bhles-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:89—90 and 92. Proto-Indo-European 
*bhliyC-/*bhleyC- > *bhliC-l*bhleC- (*bhliyV-l*bhleyV-) ‘to shine’: Old 
English 5/eo ‘color, appearance, form’, blican ‘to shine, to glitter’, blac 
"bright, white’; Old Saxon bit ‘color’; Old Church Slavic bléd»v ‘light 
green, yellow’. Rix 1998a:73 *b'leig- ‘to shine’; Pokorny 1959:155—156 
*bhléi-, *bhlai-, *bhli- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.11:210 *bhlei-; 
Mann 1984—1987:83 *bhligso, -ið (*bhliks-, radical *bhlig-) ‘to shine, to 
flash’, 82 *bhlédh- ‘pale’. Proto-Indo-European *b^lu-, *b^luH- > *bhlū- 
‘to shine’: Old Icelandic blys ‘torch’; Old High German bluhhen ‘to burn, 
to light up’; Old English blysa ‘torch, fire’; Middle Irish blosc ‘clear, 
evident’, bloscad ‘radiance’; Czech biceti ‘to flash, to blaze’, blyskati ‘to 
lighten, to flash’; Polish błysk ‘lightning’. Pokorny 1959:159 *bhléu- : 
*bhlau- : *bhlü- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.11:214 *bhleu-s-; Mann 
1984—1987:85— 86 *bhluk- ‘to flash, to shine, to turn white’, 86 *bAlus-, 
86 *bhluskos ‘light, bright, pale’; De Vries 1977:46 *bhleu-s-. Proto-Indo- 
European *blek -/*bhlok'-l*bhIK'-, *bhelk’-/*bholk’-/*b*|k’- ‘to shine’: 
Sanskrit bhargas- ‘splendor, radiance’; Old Church Slavic blagp ‘good’; 
Greek qA£yo ‘to burn, to blaze’; Latin fulgor ‘lightning’, flagro ‘to blaze, 
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to burn, to glow’; Old Icelandic blakkr ‘dusky, black, dun’; Old English 
bl&cern, blacern ‘lantern’, blac ‘black’; Old Saxon blac ‘ink’; Dutch 
blaken ‘to burn’; Old High German blah-, blach- ‘black’ (in compounds). 
Rix 1998a:70—71 *b'leg- ‘to shine, to glitter, to glisten’; Pokorny 
1959:124—125 *bheleg- ‘to glisten’; Walde 1927—1932.1D::214—215 
*bhleg-, *bhelg-; Mann 1984—1987:80 *bhlag-, -aio ‘to burn, to flame’, 
82 *bhleg- *(adj.) bare, blank; (vb.) to look, to shine’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:513 *bhleg- ‘to burn, to shine’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:479—480 
*bhel-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1022—1024; Hofmann 1966:399 *bhleg-; 
Boisacq 1950:1029 bheleg-, *bhleg-, *bhelg-; Beekes 2010.1I:1575—1577 
*bhleg-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I1:1208—1210 *bhel-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:510—511 *bheleg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:238 and 259 
*bhleg-; De Vaan 2008:247 *b^le-e/o-; De Vries 1977:42; Klein 1971:84 
*bhleg-; Onions 1966:97—98. 
D. Altaic: Turkish balki- ‘to shimmer, to glitter’. 


Buck 1949:1.55 lightning; 15.57 bright; 15.64 white; 16.25 laugh (vb.), smile 
(vb.). Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:174, no. 5, *balqa ‘to flash, to sparkle’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:210—211, no. 15; Móller 1911:25—26 and 29—30. 


Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to pour, to sprinkle, to drip’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘a drop (of water, rain, dew, etc.)’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pani ‘to be bedewed, to flow out, to be shed, to rain 
incessantly, to become cool, to shiver with cold, to tremble, to fear, to 
spring forth (as tears)’, pani ‘dew, chill, cold, tears, rain, mist, fog, haze, 
trembling, fear’, panittal ‘incessant rain’, panukku (panukki-) ‘to sprinkle, 
to moisten by sprinkling’; Malayalam pani ‘dew, fever’; panekka ‘to 
ooze’; Toda pony ‘dew’; Kannada pani, hani ‘(vb.) to drop; (n.) a drop (of 
water, dew, etc.)’, haniku ‘to fall in drops’, hanisu, hanisu ‘to pour (as 
water)’; Kodagu pann- (panni-) ‘to drizzle’; Tulu pani ‘drizzling rain’, 
pani ‘dew, fog, mist, snow’, panipuni, panipuni ‘to drizzle, to shower’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:360, no. 4035; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *pan-i-(kil) 
‘dew, cold, chill’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *ban- ‘to wash, to wash oneself’: Georgian a-ban-o 
‘bath’, ban- ‘to wash, to wash oneself; to bathe’; Mingrelian bon- ‘to 
wash’; Laz (m)bon- ‘to wash’. Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:46—47 *ban-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:43 *ban-; Klimov 1964:48 *ban- and 
1998:7 *ban- ‘to wash, to wash oneself; Schmidt 1962:95. Proto- 
Kartvelian (past participle) *ban-il- *washed': Georgian banil- ‘washed’; 
Laz boner-‘washed’; Mingrelian bonil-, bonir- ‘washed’. Klimov 1998:8 
*ban-il- ‘washed’. 
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C. Indo-European: Middle Cornish banne, banna ‘a drop’; Breton banne 
(Tréguier bannec’h) ‘a drop’. Not related to Sanskrit bindu-h (vindu-h) ‘a 
drop, globule, spot’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:430—431). 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. Bomhard 1996a:222, no. 631. 


23. Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to separate, to open, to spread’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘separation, opening, stretch, spread, scattering’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ban- ‘to separate, to open, to spread’: Proto-Semitic *ban- 
an- ‘to spread, to scatter’ > Geez / Ethiopic banana [N11] ‘to rise (dust), to 
ascend (smoke from a fire)’; Harari bdndnd ‘to be sprinkled’, binbin asa 
‘to scatter’; Amharic bdnndnd ‘to fly here and there (dust, smoke)’; 
Tigrinya bdndnd ‘to evaporate’; Gurage (Soddo) abdnndnd ‘to spread, to 
scatter’. D. Cohen 1970— :72; Leslau 1963:43, 1979:144, and 1987:99. 
Egyptian bnbn ‘to extend, to stretch out’. Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:459; Hannig 1995:253. Proto-East Cushitic *ban- ‘to separate, to 
open’ > Somali ban, ban-n-aan ‘plain, plateau’, (causative) ban-n-ay- ‘to 
make room’; Bayso ban- ‘to open’; Galla / Oromo ban- ‘to open’; Konso 
pan- ‘to open’; Gidole pan- ‘to spread the legs’; Gedeo / Darasa ban- ‘to 
open’, ban-em- ‘to be open’, ban-ema ‘(adj.) open’; perhaps Hadiyya ban- 
‘to separate, to distinguish’; Burji ban- ‘to chase away’, ban-d- ~ ban-?- 
‘to put to flight, to be defeated’, ban-?-a ‘defeat’, band-am- ‘to lose, to be 
defeated’. Sasse 1982:33; Hudson 1989:49—50 and 108. Perhaps also: 
Proto-Agaw *bdn- ‘to divide’ > Bilin bdn- ‘to divide’, bana ‘half: part, 
division; gift; payment’; Xamir bin- ‘to divide’; Quara bdn- ‘to divide’; 
Awngi / Awiya ben- ‘to divide’. Reinisch 1887:80; Appleyard 2006:54. 
West Chadic *ban- ‘to open, to uncover’ > Hausa bányéé ‘to open, to 
uncover’. Central Chadic *ban-H-/*byan-H- ‘to open’ > Mofu bar, bey ‘to 
open’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1[:264—265. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:53, no. 210, *ban- ‘field’, no. 212, *ban- ‘to open’. 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian ben-/bn-, bnev-/bni(v)- ‘to spread, to scatter, to 
disperse’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pance- ‘to open’ > Mordvin (Erza) panzo- ‘to 
open’, (Moksha) panze- ‘to open’; Cheremis / Mari (Kozmodemyansk) 
paca- ‘to open’, (Birsk) poca- ‘to open’, (Urzum) poca- ‘to open’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty punc- ‘to open’; Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) poons- ‘to open’, (Lower 
Konda) puuns- ‘to open’, (Pelymka) puns- ‘to open’, (Sosva) puuns- ‘to 
open’; (?) Lapp / Saami (Lule) (pred.) buo3'zot, (attr.) buozzos ‘naked’. 
Collinder 1955:106, 1960:413 *pancó-, and 1977:120; Rédei 1986— 
1988:352 *pance- ~ *pace- ‘to open’; Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *páncá ‘naked, open’. 
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Buck 1949:12.23 separate (vb.); 12.24 open (vb.). Bomhard 1996a:224—225, 
no. 635. 


24. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to cut, to strike’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘cut, wound’ 


A. 


Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *banjo ‘wound’ > Gothic banja ‘blow, 
wound’; Old Icelandic bani ‘death’, ben ‘mortal wound’, benja ‘to wound 
mortally’, bana ‘to kill’, bend ‘wound’; Swedish bane ‘death, murder’; 
Old English benn ‘wound’, bana ‘slayer, murderer’, bennian ‘to wound’, 
bangar ‘deadly spear’, banweorc ‘homicide, manslaughter’; Old Frisian 
bona ‘murderer’; Old Saxon beni(-wunda) ‘wound’, bano ‘murderer’; Old 
High German bano ‘murderer’, bana ‘murder’. Orél 2003:35—36 Proto- 
Germanic *banjo; Kroonen 2013:51 Proto-Germanic *banjoó- ‘wound’; De 
Vries 1977:32; Feist 1939:80; Lehmann 1986:61; Onions 1966:72; Klein 
1971:69. Mann 1984—1987:65 *bhano ‘to slay’ — Mann also compares 
Old Irish banaim ‘to cut, to strike, to dig, to kill’. However, this 
comparison is rejected by Lehmann (1986:61). Note also Avestan (caus.) 
bqn- ‘to make ill, to afflict’ (rejected by Cheung 2007:4 but accepted by 
Kroonen 2013:51 and Feist 1939:80). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *páns- ‘to whet, to sharpen’ > Votyak / 
Udmurt penon ‘grindstone’; Vogul / Mansi päönl- ‘to grind, to cut, to 
sharpen’; Hungarian fen- ‘to whet, to sharpen; (dial.) whetstone’. Rédei 
1986—1988:365 *pdnz '(vb.) to whet, to sharpen; (n.) whetstone’; 
Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdnV- ‘to grind’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *pənæ- ‘to sharpen’: Chukchi pane- ‘to 
sharpen’, pana-kwan ‘whetstone’; Kerek pna- ‘to sharpen’, pna-kkun 
‘whetstone’; Koryak pane- ‘to sharpen’, pana-wwan ‘whetstone’; Alyutor 
pna- ‘to sharpen’; Kamchadal / Itelmen pnav-zo-s ‘to sharpen’, pnavom 
‘whetstone’. Fortescue 2005:223; Mudrak 1989b:104 *pana- ‘to sharpen’. 
Proto-Eskimo *pana ‘lance’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Kodiak) panaq ‘fish 
spear’, (Kenai Peninsula) panak ‘spear’; Naukan Siberian Yupik pana 
‘spear’; Sirenik pana ‘spear’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pana ‘long-handled 
spear’; North Alaskan Inuit pana ‘spear, double-edged blade, porcupine 
quill’; West Canadian Inuit pana ‘lance for killing enemies in war’; East 
Canadian Inuit pana ‘snow knife’; Greenlandic Inuit pana ‘large knife, 
sword’, pana-, panar- ‘to hack with sword’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:249. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 15.78 sharp; 20.26 spear; 20.27 sword. 


25. Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
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Extended form: 
(vb.) *ban-V-d- ‘to tie, bind, fasten, or twist (together)’; 
(n.) *ban-d-a ‘tie, bond’ 


Note: Only the extended form is attested in the daughter languages. 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian bnd ‘to wrap, to put on clothing’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:465; Hannig 1995:255. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194, no. 
30, also cites Hebrew ?afinet [DIAN] ‘girdle’. However, according to 
Murtonen (1989:80), Hebrew "afinet is a loan from Egyptian (see also 
Klein 1987:3). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *band- ‘to interweave, to plait: Georgian band- ‘to 
interweave, to plait’, band-ul-i ‘a type of mountaineering shoe with a 
braided sole’; Mingrelian bond-i ‘interwoven, plaited, braided; braided 
suspension bridge’; Svan /i-band-e ‘to patch up (some cloth)’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:43—44 *band-; Fahnrich 2007:47 *band-; Klimov 
1998:7 *band- ‘to interweave, to plait’. Proto-Kartvelian *bandy- ‘to twist, 
to tie together’: Georgian bandy- ‘to interlace’, (Imeruli) bandy-i ‘spider’s 
web, cobweb’; Mingrelian bondy- ‘to spin a web’, bondy-i ‘spider’s web’. 
Klimov 1998:8 *bandy- ‘to twist, to tie together’; Fahnrich 2007:47 
*bandy-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:44 *bandy-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^end-/*bhondh-/* b^ndh- ‘to tie, to bind, to join, to 
unite’: Sanskrit badhnati, bandhati ‘to tie, to bind, to fix, to fasten; to bind 
round, to put on; to catch, to take or hold captive; to arrest, to hold back, to 
restrain, to suppress, to stop, to shut, to close; to join, to unite; to fold (the 
hands), to clench (the fist), to knit or bend (the eyebrows), to arrange, to 
assume (a posture), to set up (a limit), to construct (a dam or a bridge); to 
form or produce in any way; to cause, to effect, to do, to make, to bear 
(fruit), to take up (one’s abode)’, (causative) bandhayati ‘to cause to bind 
or catch or capture, to imprison; to cause to be built or constructed; to 
cause to be embanked or dammed up’, bandhd-h ‘binding, tying; a bond, 
tie, chain, fetter’, bándhu-h ‘connection, relation, association’, baddhá-h 
“bound, tied, fixed, fastened, chained, fettered; captured, imprisoned, 
caught, confined; joined, united, tied up, combined, formed, produced; 
conceived, formed, entertained, manifested, shown, betrayed, visible, 
apparent; clenched (as a fist), folded (as the hands); built, constructed (as a 
bridge); embanked (as a river)’, bandhura-h ‘bent, inclined; curved, 
rounded, pleasant, beautiful, charming’; Gothic bindan ‘to bind’, bandi 
‘band, bond’; Old Icelandic band ‘band, cord’, binda ‘to bind, to tie, to 
fasten, to tie up’, benda ‘to bend’, benda ‘band, tie’, bendi ‘cord’, bundin 
‘sheaf (of corn), bundle’, -byndi in handbyndi ‘encumbrance’; Old English 
bend ‘band, ribbon, chaplet, crown; bond, chain’, bendan ‘to bind; to 
stretch, to bend’, bindan ‘to bind, to fetter’, bund ‘bundle’, byndele, 
byndelle, bindele, bindelle ‘binding, bandage’; Old Frisian binda ‘to bind’, 
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bend, band ‘bond, band, fetter’; Old Saxon bindan ‘to bind’, band ‘bond, 
band’; Old High German bintan ‘to bind’ (New High German binden), 
binda ‘bond’ (New High German Binde), bant ‘ribbon, band, bond’ (New 
High German Band); Middle High German bunt ‘band, neckband, collar, 
waistband’ (New High German Bund); Old Irish bann ‘bond, belt, hinge, 
chain, law’; Thracian Bevd- ‘to bind’. Rix 1998a:60—61 *bhendh- ‘to 
bind’; Pokorny 1959:127 *bhendh- ‘to bind’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:152 
*bhendh-; Mann 1984—1987:72 *bhendh- ‘to bind’, 87 *bhndh- ‘bound, 
binding’, 92 *bhondhos, -à, -ios ‘band, thong, company’; Watkins 1985:7 
*bhendh- and 2000:10 *bhendh- ‘to bind’; Mallory—Adams 1997:64 
*bhendh- ‘to bind’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:174 *b[^Jend[^]-, 
*b[^Tnd[^]- and 1995.1:150 *b*endh-, *b^nqh- ‘to tie, to bind’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:406 and II:407; Feist 1939:79 and 93; Lehmann 1986:60— 
61 and 71; Orél 2003:35 Proto-Germanic *bandan, 35 *bandilaz, 35 
*bandjan, 35 *bandjo, 41 *bendanan; Kroonen 2013:51 Proto-Germanic 
*bandi- ‘bond, fetter’ and 64 *bindan- ‘to bind’; De Vries 1977:25, 32, 65, 
and 67; Klein 1971:69, 82—83 *bhendh-, and 88; Onions 1966:72, 95, 
106, and 126; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:49; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:48, 78 
*bhendh-, and 111; Kluge—Seebold 1989:86 *bhendh- and 114. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(/a)panit- ‘to tie’: Chukchi panit- (medial 
-lpanit-) ‘to tie laces’, panit ‘lace’; Kerek pcii-twa- ‘to untie laces’; Koryak 
(Kamen) panit- (medial -/panit-) ‘to tie laces’; Kamchadal / Itelmen pons- 
nom ‘binding, tying (of footwear)’, nypint ‘bundle’. Fortescue 2005:223. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind; 9.75 plait (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194, no. 30, 
*banta ‘to bind’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 214, *bantV (~ *bendV ?) ‘to tie’; 
Bomhard 1981b:398, §3.14, G. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’ 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’: Semitic: (7) Hebrew 
bara? [N23] ‘to be fat’, bari? [N^13] ‘fat’. D. Cohen 1970—  :80; Klein 
1987:82. Arabic barh ‘increase, abundance’. D. Cohen 1970— :83. Proto- 
Semitic *na-bar- '(vb.) to raise, to elevate; to swell, to become swollen; 
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(n.) raised or elevated place’ > Arabic nabara ‘to raise, to elevate; to go up 
with the voice, to sing in a high-pitched voice; to stress, to emphasize, to 
accentuate; to shout, to yell, to scream, to cry out; to swell, to become 
swollen’, nabra ‘swelling, protuberance’, mimbar ‘pulpit, chair (of a 
teacher); platform’; Geez / Ethiopic manbar [eC] ‘seat, chair, base, 
socle, residence, dwelling, high place, pulpit, throne, see (of bishop), altar 
on which the ark rests, session, office, function, state, position’. Leslau 
1987:383—384. Egyptian brbr ‘to boil’; Coptic brbr [Bpgp] ‘to boil over’. 
Hannig 1995:256; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:466; Vycichl 1983:30; 
Cerny 1976:26. Berber: Ghat abar ‘to boil’, sibar ‘to make to boil’; Nefusa 
awar ‘to boil’; Ghadames abar ‘to boil’, ubbar ‘boiling water’; Mzab abar 
‘to boil’, ssibar ‘to make to boil’; Kabyle bbarbar ‘to be boiled, to be 
boiling (for example, boiling with anger)’, sbbarbar ‘to boil’. East 
Cushitic: Proto-Sam *bar-ar- ‘to swell’ > Somali barar ‘to swell’; Boni 
barer/bareera? ‘to swell’. Heine 1978:53. Highland East Cushitic: 
Hadiyya barkat- ‘to be abundant’; Kambata baraat- ‘to multiply’, barg-‘to 
add (to), to repeat’. Hudson 1989:271 and 309. 

Dravidian: Tamil paru ‘to become large, bulky, plump; to swell’, paruppu 
‘thickness, largeness’, pariya ‘thick, large, big’; Malayalam paru ‘gross, 
big’, parukka ‘to grow bulky, stout’, paruma ‘grossness’; Kannada hari, 
hariba ‘a mass, multitude’, bardu ‘increase, greatness’; Tulu pariya 
‘plenty, exceeding, much’; Telugu prabbu ‘to increase, to extend, to 
flourish, to thrive’; Kurux pardna ‘to grow in number, to increase in 
quantity, to grow in size or age, to prosper, to succeed, to thrive’; Malto 
pathre ‘to grow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:354, no. 3972. Tamil paru 
‘pimple, pustule, blister’, parukken- ‘to blister’; Malayalam paru ‘boil, 
ulcer’; Kui parngoli ‘sore on the tongue’; Kuwi bdresi ‘pimple’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:354, no. 3974. 

Proto-Indo-European *ber-/*b^or-/*b^r- (also *b^ar-) ‘to swell, to puff 
up, to expand, to bristle’, *b^rsf^i-s ‘bristle, point’ (see below): Old Irish 
bairgen ‘bread’, barr ‘top, tip, point, peak’; Welsh bar ‘top, tip, point’; 
Gaelic barr ‘point, top, tip, end, extremity’; Old Breton barr ‘top, tip, 
point, peak’’; Latin fermentum ‘leaven, yeast’. Pokorny 1959:108—110 
*bhar-, *bhor-, *bhr- ‘something jutting out’, 132— 133 *bher- ‘to well 
up’; Walde 1927—1932.II:131—133 *bhares- (?), *bhores-, 11:157—159 
*bher-; Watkins 1985:5 *bhar- (*bhor-) and 2000:7—8 *bhars- (*bhors-) 
‘projection, bristle, point’; Mann 1984—1987:115 *bhystis, -os (*bhurst-, 
*bhrust-) ‘spike, shoot, twig, bristle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:61 (fn. 
79) *b^ar- ‘bristle’; De Vaan 2008:247. Proto-Indo-European *b/rews- 
l*bhrows-l*bhrus- ‘(vb.) to swell; (n.) swelling’: Gothic brusts ‘breast’; 
Old Icelandic brjóst ‘the front of the chest, breast’; Swedish bröst ‘breast’; 
Norwegian brjost ‘breast’; Danish bryst ‘breast’; Old English bréost 
‘breast’; Old Frisian brust- ‘breast’; Old Saxon briost ‘breast’; Dutch borst 
‘breast’; Old High German brust ‘breast’ (New High German Brust); 
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Middle High German briustern ‘to swell’; Old Irish brú ‘belly’; Russian 
brjuxo [Oproxo] ‘belly, paunch’. Pokorny 1959:170—171 *bhreu-s- ‘to 
swell’; Walde 1927—1932.11:197—198 *bhreus-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:80; Mann 1984—1987:102—103 *bhreus- ‘chest, front, paunch’; 
Watkins 1985:9 *bhreus- and 2000:13 *bhreus- ‘to swell’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:561 *bhreus- ‘to swell’; Lehmann 1986:82; De Vries 
1977:57—58; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:64— 65; Onions 1966:117; Klein 
1971:93—94; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:105 *bhreus-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:109—110. Proto-Indo-European *b"ardheA (> *bhardha) ‘beard’: 
Latin barba ‘beard’; Old Icelandic bard ‘beard’; Old English beard 
‘beard’; Old Frisian berd ‘beard’; Old Saxon barda ‘beard’; Dutch baard 
‘beard’; Old High German bart ‘beard’ (New High German Bart); Old 
Church Slavic brada ‘beard’; Lithuanian barzda ‘beard’. Pokorny 
1959:110 *bhardha ‘beard’; Walde 1927—1932.11:35 *bhardha ‘beard’; 
Mann 1984—1987:65—66 *bhardha (*bharsdha), -os ‘beard’; Watkins 
1985:5 *bhardha and 2000:7 *bhardh-a ‘beard’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:251 *bhardh-eh,- ‘beard’; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:4— 
6 *bhar(s)d'-o/ah,-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:61 (fn. 79) *bhardha 
‘beard’; De Vaan 2008:69; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:96; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:66; De Vries 1977:26; Onions 1966:83; Klein 1971:75; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:39—40; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:54; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:62. Proto-Indo-European *P"erw-/*bhorw-/*bhrw-, *bhrew- 
/*bhrow-/*bhru- ‘to boil, to bubble up’: Latin fervo, ferved ‘to boil, to 
seethe'; Middle Irish berbaim ‘to boil’; Old Icelandic braud ‘bread’, 
brugga ‘to brew’; Swedish bród ‘bread’; Norwegian braud, bred ‘bread’; 
Danish bred ‘bread’; Old Saxon breuwan ‘to brew’; Old English breowan 
‘to brew’, bréad ‘bread’; Old High German briuwan ‘to brew’; New High 
German brauen ‘to brew’, Brdu ‘brew’, Brot ‘bread’. Rix 1998a:65—66 
*bhery- ‘to boil, to seethe’, 80—81 *b"reuH- ‘to boil, to bubble’; Pokorny 
1959:143—145 *bh(e)reu-, *bh(e)rii- ‘to boil, to bubble’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:167—169 *bhereu-, *bheru-, *bhreu-, *bhrü-; Mann 1984— 
1987:75 *bheruo (*bhreuo) ‘to seethe, to ferment’, 75 *bheruos ‘brewing, 
brew’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhreu- and 2000:13 *bhreua- (also *bhreu-) ‘to 
boil, to bubble, to effervesce, to burn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:643 
*b[^Ireu- and 1995.1:553 *b'reu- ‘to ferment (of beverages), to brew’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:76 *bhereu- ‘to seethe’ and 199 *bhreu- ‘to brew’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:230; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:487 *bheru-; 
De Vries 1977:54 and 60; Onions 1966:115 and 117 *bhreu-, *bhru-; 
Klein 1971:93 and 94; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:96—97 *bh(e)reu-, *bh(e)rü- 
and 103 *bh(e)reu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:103 and 107—108. Proto-Indo- 
European *brenqh-/*b^rongh-/*bhygdh- ‘to swell up’: Old Irish bruinnid 
‘to spring forth, to flow’; Lithuanian bréstu, bréndau, brésti ‘to ripen, to 
mature’. Pokorny 1959:167—168 *bhrendh- ‘to swell up’; Rix 1998a:79 
*bhrend- ‘to swell, to swell up’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:205 *bhrend(h ?)-; 
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Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhrendh- ‘to be full, to be ripe’. Proto-Indo- 
European *b/rew-/*b'ru- ‘to sprout, to swell’: Latin frutex ‘shrub, bush’; 
Old High German briezen ‘to bud, to sprout, to swell’; Old Irish broth 
‘whiskers’. Pokorny 1959:169 *bhreu-, *bhreu-d- ‘to sprout, to swell’; 
Mann 1984—1987:106 *bhrud- ‘excrescent, bulging; excrescence, bulge’, 
110 *bhrutos, -ios ‘excrescence’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:554 
*bhrutós; Walde 1927—1932.11:195 *bhreu-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:257. 
D. Proto-Uralic *pars, *por3s (*parwa, *porwa) ‘pile, heap; swarm, flock, 
group’: (?) Finnish parvi ‘swarm, flock, shoal, troop’, parveilla ‘swarm, 
flock’; Estonian parv ‘ferry-boat; flock, flight; covey, bevy; swarm, shoal; 
crowd’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt pur ‘raft’; (?) Zyrian / Komi pur ‘raft, ferry’; 
Vogul / Mansi para ‘raft, ferry’; Ostyak / Xanty par ‘raft; swarm, flock, 
crowd’. Collinder 1955:46 and 1977:65; Rédei 1984—1988:356—357 
*par3, *por3 (*parwa, *porwa); Sammallahti 1988:547 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian (?) *porawa ‘loft, raft’; Décsy 1990:105 *parva ‘pile, group’. 


Sumerian bar ‘to spread or stretch out, to lay out’, bara ‘to spread or stretch 
out’, bara, ‘to spread or stretch out, to open wide’. 


Buck 1949:4.142 beard; 4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.46 belly, stomach; 10.31 
boil (vb. intr.); 12.53 grow (= increase in size). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:198— 
200, no. 4; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:190—191, no. 24, *bur'a ‘to boil, to 
bubble up’; Möller 1911:34; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 254, *bar?V ‘big, much, 
thick’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *bar3g-, *bur3g- ‘thorn, prickle, bristle’: Georgian 
bar3g-i, bazg-i ‘thorny plant’, (Gurian) basg-i ‘thorny plant’, basgar-i 
‘tall tree with thorns’, bursg-i ‘thorn’, bursg-al-a-i ‘the prickly shell of a 
chestnut’; Mingrelian (*borzg- >) *bursg-, *buzg-: busg-a “prickles on the 
shell of a chestnut’. Note also Georgian buzg- ‘little hedgehog’. Klimov 
1998:21 *bur3g- ‘to bristle (up); to ruffle’, *burzga- ‘bristle’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:46 *bar;g-; Fahnrich 2007:51—52 *barsg-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *burzg- ‘to bristle’: Georgian bur3zg-: a-bur3g-n-a ‘to bristle 
(up), to stand on end (hair, fur, etc.)’; Laz buzg-: o-busg-u, o-bu3g-in-u ‘to 
bristle (up)’; Mingrelian buzg-, bizg-: buzg-u-a, bizg-u-a ‘to bristle (up)’. 
Fahnrich 2007:86 *burzg-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:69 *bursg-. As 
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noted by Fahnrich—Sardshweladse, the question of the relationship 
between *bargzg- and *bur3g- is unclear. 

Proto-Indo-European *b"er-/*bhor-/*b^r- (also *b^ar-) ‘to bristle (upy, 
*bhrsthi-s “bristle, point’: Sanskrit bhrsti-h ‘point, spike’; Latin *fa(r)sti- in 
fastigium ‘the gable end, pediment (of a roof)’; Old Icelandic burst 
*bristle(s)', bursti ‘bristly hair’, burst-igull ‘hedgehog’, byrsta ‘to furnish 
with bristles; to cover as with bristles; to bristle up, to show anger’; 
Norwegian bust ‘bristle’; Swedish borst ‘bristle’; Danish berst ‘bristle’; 
Old English byrst ‘bristle’, brord ‘point; first blade of grass, young plant’; 
Old Saxon bursta ‘bristle’; Middle Dutch borstel ‘bristle’; Old High 
German burst ‘bristle’ (New High German Borste), Russian boršč [6oput] 
‘hogweed’. Perhaps also Hittite (nom. sg.) pdr-sa-du-us ‘leaf’. Pokorny 
1959:108—110 *bhar-, *bhor-, *bhy- ‘something jutting out’, 132—133 
*bher- ‘to well up’; Walde 1927—1932.1E131—133 *bhares- (?), 
*bhores-, 1:157—159 *bher-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:61 (fn. 79) 
*bhar- ‘bristle’; Mann 1984—1987:115 *bArstis, -os (*bhurst-, *bhrust-) 
‘spike, shoot, twig, bristle’; Watkins 1985:5 *bhar- (*bhor-) and 2000:7— 
8 *bhars- (*bhors-) “projection, bristle, point’; Mallory—Adams 1997:439 
*bhrstís ‘point’ and 2006:298 *bhrstis ‘point’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II: 
523—524 bhrs-tí-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:218; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:461—462 *bh,rsti-; De Vaan 2008:203—204; Orél 2003:64 Proto- 
Germanic *burstiz; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:93; De Vries 1977:65 and 
68; Onions 1966:119; Klein 1971:95; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:93 *bhers-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:99 *bhys/*bhares-; Kloekhorst 2008b:645— 646; 
Puhvel 1984— .8:168—170 *bhystu-. 


Buck 1949:8.56 leaf. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 249, *baR3V ‘to be uneven, 
rough; to bristle’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to blow’: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *baraf- or 
*bara?- ‘to blow’ > Iraqw baras- ‘to blow away’; K’wadza balatuko 
‘bellows’. Ehret 1980:338. Central Chadic *baraw- ‘wind’ > Mbara 
baraw-ay ‘wind’. East Chadic *(ka-)bar- ‘wind’ > Kera ka-bar ‘wind’ 
(*ka- prefix). Orél—Stolbova 1995:55, no. 220, *bar- ‘wind’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ber- ‘to blow, to inflate, to puff out’: Georgian ber-va 
‘to blow, to inflate, to puff out’; Mingrelian bar-, mbar-, nbar- ‘to blow, to 
inflate, to puff out’; Laz bar- ‘to blow, to inflate, to puff out’; [Svan /i-bél- 
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e ‘to cause something to swell up, to swell up']. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:49—50 *ber-; Fahnrich 2007:57—58 *ber-; Klimov 1964:50 *ber- 
and 1998:11 *ber- ‘to blow; to inflate, to distend’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:878 *ber- and 1995.1:775 *ber- ‘to blow, to inflate’; Schmidt 
1962:97. 


Sumerian bar ‘to blow, to stretch or spread out, to ferment, to blow away’, bar, 
‘to blow at or upon’. 


Buck 1949:10.38 blow (vb. intr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:198— 200, no. 4. 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil parattai ‘tangled locks; shaggy, bushy hair’, parattai- 
ttalai ‘head with shaggy, untidy hair’, parattaiyan ‘person with shaggy 
hair’, parattai-kkirai ‘wild colewort'; Malayalam paru ‘rough, harsh’, 
paru-tala, paran-tala ‘curly hair’, paratta-ccira ‘wild cole’; Kannada 
parate ‘state of being rough, harsh, bristled, bushy, or curly’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:358, no. 4022. Perhaps also: Tamil paru ‘coarse, rough’, 
parukkan, parumai ‘roughness, coarseness, grossness’; Malayalam 
parukku ‘rough surface’, parukkuva ‘to make rough’, paruparukka ‘to be 
rough, harsh’, paruparuppu ‘roughness, harshness’, parupara ‘roughly, 
harshly’; Kannada parige, parparike, papparike ‘roughness (of surface), 
harshness, rough manners’; Telugu baraka ‘rough’, barusu ‘rough, coarse, 
rude, brutal; roughness, rudeness’, parusamu, parusana ‘harshness, 
cruelty’, parusapu ‘hard, harsh’, berasu ‘cruel, rough, not fine’; Kolami 
baragate ‘rough’; Konda baRka ‘roughness, rough’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:354, no. 3973. The Dravidian terms either were influenced by or 
exerted an influence on Sanskrit parusd-h, originally ‘(adj.) knotty (as a 
reed); (n.) a reed’, later (Atharva-Veda) ‘uneven, hard’, (Mahabharata) 
‘harsh, cruel’ as well (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:220; Mayrhofer 
rejects outright borrowing of the Sanskrit term, in its later meanings, from 
Dravidian). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bard- ‘shrubs, bushes, shrubbery, thicket; blackthorn, 
sloe’: Georgian bard-i ‘shrubs, bushes, shrubbery, thicket; undergrowth’; 
Mingrelian burd-i ‘sloe, blackthorn’; Svan bdrd ‘ivy’. Klimov 1998:8—9 
*bard- ‘blackthorn, sloe’; Fáhnrich 2007:50 *bard-. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *Prs- ‘shaggy, coarse, rough, prickly’: Latin burra 


‘shaggy garment’, burrae ‘trash, refuse, garbage’, reburrus ‘bristly’ 
(loanwords); Greek pópoa ‘the skin stripped off, a hide’ (loanword); 
Danish borre ‘burr, burdock’; Norwegian borre ‘burr, burdock’; Swedish 
borre ‘burr; sea-urchin’, kardborre ‘burdock’; Middle English burre ‘burr; 
roughness or harshness in the throat’ (Scandinavian loan); East Frisian 
bure, burre ‘gnarl, knot. Mann 1984—1987:115 *bhrsos, -ios, -à, -is 
‘shag, tuft, bristles, fur’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:124; Ernout— 
1979:78; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:70 *bhrsos; Onions 1966:127 *bhrs-; 
Klein 1971:100; Skeat 1898:84; Boisacq 1950:137; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:202; Frisk 1970—1973.1.277—278 (without etymology); Hofmann 
1966:41 (perhaps loanword); Beekes 2010.1:249 (without etymology — 
perhaps pre-Greek). 

Altaic: Mongolian barbai- ‘to be coarse (of textiles); to be broad and thick 
(of a beard)’, barbayar ‘coarse (of textiles); broad and thick (of a beard); 
hairy, shaggy’, bartaira- ‘to swell, to distend (as eyes, face, etc.)’. Proto- 
Tungus *bara- '(vb.) to increase; (n.) great number’ > Evenki bara-ma 
‘great number’, bara-l- ‘to increase’; Lamut / Even baran ‘capacious’; 
Manchu baran ‘great number, large quantity’; Orok bara ‘great number, 
large quantity’; Solon bara ‘great number, large quantity’. Turkish barak 
‘long-haired (animal), thick-piled (stuff), plush’. Note: Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak (2003:328) place the Tungus forms under Proto-Altaic *bara- ‘to 
possess goods, to earn’. 


Buck 1949:15.76 rough. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 249, *baR3V ‘to be uneven, 
rough; to bristle’. 


30. Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 


(vb.) *bar- ‘to bear children, to give birth’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘child’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘child’: Proto-Semitic *bar-aw- ‘child, son’ > 


Aramaic bar ‘son’; Sabaean brw ‘child, son’; Harsüsi bero ‘to bear 
children’, ber ‘son’; Soqotri biroh ‘to bear children’, ber ‘son’; Sheri / 
Jibbali biri ‘to give birth’, ber ‘son’. Proto-Berber *barar- ‘son’ > Ayr 
a-barar ‘son’; Ahaggar a-burir ‘son’; Tawlemmet barar- ‘son’. Proto- 
Chadic *bard- ‘to give birth’ > Warji vurd- ‘to give birth’; Tsagu varda ‘to 
give birth’; Jimbin vurd- ‘to give birth’; Zime-Batna fra?d/vara?a ‘to give 
birth’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1:77 and II:160—161. West 
Chadic *bar-/*byar- ‘young girl, child’ > Hausa beera ‘young girl’; Angas 
par ‘child’; Galambu baryawa ‘young girl’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:53, no. 
213, *bar- ‘child’. 

Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *par ‘child, young one’: Middle Elamite pa-ar, 
Royal Achaemenid Elamite ba-ir ‘descendants; sperm, semen; seed’. 
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Dravidian: Malayalam parppu ‘shoal of young fish, small fry’; Tamil 
parppu ‘fledgling, young of birds, young of tortoise, frog, toad, lizard, 
etc.’, parval ‘fledgling, young of deer or other animals’; Kannada para 
‘boy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:364, no. 4095; McAlpin 1981:104. 

Proto-Indo-European *b'er-/*b"or-/*bhy- ‘to bear, to carry; to bring forth, 
to bear children’, *b^er-no-s/*b^or-no-s ‘son, child’: Sanskrit bhdrati ‘to 
bear, to carry, to convey, to hold; to support, to maintain, to cherish, to 
foster; to endure, to experience, to suffer, to undergo; to conceive, to 
become pregnant’, bhrta-h ‘borne, carried, brought’, (passive) bhriyáte ‘to 
be borne’, bhariman-, bhariman- ‘supporting, nourishing; household, 
family’; Armenian berem ‘to bear’; Greek qépo ‘to bear, to carry; to 
endure, to suffer; to bring, to offer, to present; to bring forth, to produce, to 
bear fruit, to be fruitful’, popé@ ‘to bear, to carry’, poptiov ‘load, burden, 
child in the womb’; Albanian bir ‘son’, burré ‘man’; Latin fero ‘to bear, to 
carry, to bring forth’; Old Irish biru ‘to bear, to carry’; Gothic bairan ‘to 
bear, to carry, to bring forth’, barn ‘son’, baur ‘son, child’; Old Icelandic 
bera ‘to bear, to carry, to give birth to’, barn ‘child, baby’, burdr ‘birth; 
extraction’; Old Frisian bera ‘to bear, to give birth; to be born’, bern 
‘child’; Old English beran ‘to carry, to bring, to produce, to bring forth, to 
bear; to endure, to suffer, to tolerate’, bearn ‘child’, beorpor ‘childbirth’; 
Lithuanian bérnas ‘son’. Rix 1998a:61—62 *bher- ‘to carry, to bring’; 
Pokorny 1959:128—132 *bher- ‘to carry, to bring’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:153—157 *bher-; Mann 1984—1987:72 *bher- ‘carry; conveyor, 
conveyance’, 73 *bheratrom (*bheradhlom) ‘bearer, carrier’, 74 *bhermn-, 
*bhern- ‘load’, 74 *bhero ‘to bear, to carry, to bring, to take’, 74 *bhernos 
‘son, fellow’, 74—75 *bheront- (*bhernt-) ‘bearing, bearer’, 75 *bheros 
‘bearing’, 75 *bhertos ‘born, carried; burden’, 94 *bhorm- (*bhormos, -à, 
-is, -ia) ‘burden; bearer, holder, container’, 94 *bhorn- ‘holder, container’, 
94 *bhorn- ‘son, fellow’, 94 *bhoros, -à, -om ‘bearing; burden, produce, 
offspring’, 95 *bhortos ‘carried; load, burden’, 114 *bArios (*bhro[n]) 
‘bearer, holder’, 114 *bhyios ‘son, young man’, 115—116 *bhyt- ‘bearing, 
load, product’, 116 *bhrtós, -a ‘borne, carried’, 125 *bhürn-, *bhrün- 
‘son, fellow’; Watkins 1985:7 *bher- and 2000:10 *bher- ‘to carry, to bear 
children’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:340 *b/*Jer-oH and 1995.1:32 
*bher- ‘to bear’; Mallory—Adams 1997:56 *bhére/o- ‘to bear (a child)’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I::473—476; Frisk 1970—1973.II:1003—1005; 
Boisacq 1950:1021—1022 *bher(e)-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1189— 
1191; Hofmann 1966:395 *bher-; Beekes 2010.11:1562—1564 *b^er-; De 
Vaan 2008:213—214; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:483—485 *bher-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:227—229; Kroonen 2013:59 Proto-Germanic 
*beran- ‘to bear, to carry, to give birth’; Orél 1998:26, 43 (Albanian burré 
borrowed) and 2003:37 Proto-Germanic *barnan, 41—42 *beranan, 43 
*berbran; De Vries 1977:27, 33, and 65; Feist 1939:75 *bher-; Lehmann 
1986:57 *bher-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:38—39 and 40—41; Onions 
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31. 


1966:83 and 96; Klein 1971:75 and 83; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:15—30 *bher-. 


D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) para, -bare, -bara ‘basis, essence, origin; 


bottom, end’, paral ‘ancestor’, parane ‘to originate from’. Nikolaeva 
2006:343. 


E. (?) Proto-Altaic *bior[e]- (‘to bring, to offer, to present’ >) ‘to give; to 


take, to collect’: Proto-Tungus *bàü- ‘to give’ > Manchu bu- ‘to give’; 
Evenki bū- ‘to give’; Lamut / Even bö- ‘to give’; Negidal bū- ‘to give’; 
Ulch büwu ‘to give’; Orok bū- ‘to give’; Nanay / Gold bū- ‘to give’; Oroch 
bū- ‘to give’; Udihe bū- ‘to give’; Solon bū- ‘to give’. Proto-Turkic *bér- 
‘to give’ > Old Turkic ber- ‘to give’; Karakhanide Turkic ber- ‘to give’; 
Turkish ver- ‘to give, to deliver, to pay, to offer, to sell’; Gagauz ver- ‘to 
give’; Azerbaijani ver- ‘to give’; Turkmenian ber- ‘to give’; Uzbek ber- 
‘to give’; Uighur bär- ‘to give’; Karaim ver- ‘to give’; Tatar bir- ‘to give’; 
Bashkir bir- ‘to give’; Kirghiz ber- ‘to give’; Kazakh ber- ‘to give’; 
Noghay ber- ‘to give’; Sary-Uighur per- ‘to give’; Tuva ber- ‘to give’; 
Chuvash par- ‘to give’; Yakut bier- ‘to give’; Dolgan bier- ‘to give’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:353 *bior[e] ‘to give; to take, to collect’. 
Assuming semantic development as in Greek qépo ‘to bear, to carry; to 
endure, to suffer; to bring, to offer, to present; to bring forth, to produce, to 
bear fruit, to be fruitful. 


Sumerian bar ‘origin, descent, ancestry; family; descendants, offspring’. 


Buck 1949:4.72 bear (of mother). Illi¢é-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194—195, no. 32, 
*bara ‘child’; Móller 1911:34—35; Brunner 1969:27; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
230, *berE?a ‘to give birth to; child’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:200—202, no. 6, 
*bar-/*bar- ‘to bear, to carry, to bring forth’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to take or seize hold of, to grasp’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘hold, grasp, seizure’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to take’: Berber: Kabyle bbar ‘to take, to take a 
small quantity of’; Tuareg a-bar ‘to take’. East Cushitic: Saho bar- ‘to 
grasp, to hold’. Beja / Bedawye bari- ‘to get, to collect, to have’. Reinisch 
1895:49. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ber- ‘to touch’ > K’wadza belet- ‘to 
grasp’; Ma’a ber- ‘to touch’. Ehret 1980:137. Central Chadic *mV-bwar- 
‘to seize, to grasp’ > Sukur mbwəř ‘to seize, to grasp’. Ehret 1995:86, no. 
21, *ber- ‘to hold’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:54, no. 215, *bar- ‘to take’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil parru (parri-) ‘(vb.) to grasp, to seize, to catch, to hold, 
to adhere to, to touch, to comprehend; to hold (as color), to be kindled, to 
have effect (as drugs), to stick, to become joined to or welded to (as metals 
soldered), to be fitting, to be sufficient; (n.) grasp, seizure, acceptance, 
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adherence, affection, friendship, affinity, solder, paste’, parram ‘grasping’; 
Malayalam parru ‘adhesion, close relation, friendship’, parruka ‘to stick 
to, to adhere, to catch, to suit, to fit, to take effect (as fire), to get, to seize’; 
Kota pat- (pac-) ‘to catch, to seize, to hold, to hold out, to be obstinate, to 
resolve, to catch (fire), to suit, to please’; Kannada partu ‘(vb.) to seize, to 
catch, to hold, to take hold of; to be held or contained, to stick to; (n.) hold, 
seizure, firm grasp, persistence, resolution, obstinacy, habit, coherence’; 
Tulu pattuni ‘to hold, to catch; to adhere, to stick, to be joined’; Telugu 
pattu ‘(vb.) to hold, to catch, to seize, to take hold of, to restrain, to 
receive; to be required (days, money), to be contained; (n.) hold, grasp, 
seizure, a wrestler’s hold, perseverance, obstinacy, diligence’; Parji patt- 
‘to take hold of, to buy’; Gadba (Ollari) pat- ‘to take hold of, to catch, to 
buy, (Salur) patt- ‘to take hold of, to catch’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:359—360, no. 4034. 

Proto-Altaic *bari- ‘to take, to hold’: Proto-Mongolian *bari- ‘to take, to 
hold’ > Written Mongolian bari- ‘to take, to hold’; Monguor bari- ‘to take, 
to hold’; Dagur bari- ‘to take, to hold’; Khalkha bari- ‘to take, to hold’; 
Buriat bari- ‘to take, to hold; Kalmyk bdr-, bär- ‘to take, to hold’. Poppe 
1955:26 and 99; Starostin 1991:287, no. 268, *barV; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:328 *bara ‘goods; to possess, to earn’. 


Buck 1949:11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
224, *ba[?]eri ‘to hold, to take’; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.I:176—177, no. 8, 
*bari ‘to take’. 


32. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bar-a ‘seed, grain’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’: Proto-Semitic *barr-/*burr- 
‘grain, cereal’ > Hebrew bar [13] ‘grain’; Arabic burr ‘wheat’; Akkadian 
burru ‘a cereal’; Sabaean brr ‘wheat’; Harsüsi berr ‘corn, maize, wheat’; 
Mehri ber ‘corn, maize, wheat’; Sheri / Jibbali bohr ‘maize’; Soqotri bor 
‘wheat’. D. Cohen 1970—  :87; Klein 1987:82. Berber: Ayr a-bora 
‘sorghum’; Ghadames a-far-an ‘flour’; Ahaggar a-bora ‘sorghum’. East 
Cushitic: Somali bur ‘wheat’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bar-/*bal- ‘grain 
(generic)’ > Iraqw balay ‘grain’; Burunge baru ‘grain’; Alagwa balu 
‘grain’; K’wadza balayiko ‘grain’. Ehret 1980:338. West Chadic *bar- 
/*bur- ‘a kind of flour, gruel’ > Hausa buri, biri ‘a kind of flour’; Ngizim 
barbari ‘gruel flavored with the desert date dkda’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:56, no. 224, *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’ and 84, no. 344, *b[u]ray- 
‘grain, corn’ (derived from no. 224, *bar-/*bur- ‘grain, cereal’). 

Dravidian: Tamil paral ‘pebble, seed, stone of fruit; Malayalam paral 
‘grit, coarse grain, gravel, cowry shell’; Kota parl ‘pebble, one grain (of 
any grain)’; Kannada paral, paral ‘pebble, stone’; Kodagu para ‘pebble’; 
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Tulu parely ‘grain of sand, grit, gravel; grain of corn, etc.; castor seed’; 
Kolami parca ‘gravel’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:353, no. 3959. 
Proto-Indo-European *b^ar(s)- ‘grain’: Ossetic (Digor) bor ‘millet’; Latin 
far ‘spelt, grain’; Umbrian far ‘spelt’; Oscan far ‘spelt’; Gothic *barizeins 
‘(prepared of) barley’; Old Icelandic barr ‘barley’; Old English bere 
‘barley’; Old Frisian ber ‘barley’; Old Church Slavic braseno ‘food’; 
Russian (dial.) bórosno [Oopoumo] ‘rye-flour’; Serbo-Croatian brasno 
‘food, flour’; Albanian bar ‘grass’. Pokorny 1959:111 *bhares- ‘barley’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:134 *bhares-; Mann 1984—1987:66 *bhars- 
‘wheat, barley’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::872—873 *b[^Jar(s)- and 
1995.1:770 *bhar(s)- ‘grain, groats’, 1:836 *b^ar- ‘grain’; Watkins 1985: 
5—6 *bhares- (*bhars-) and 2000:8 *bhars- ‘barley’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:51 *bhars ‘barley’; De Vaan 2008:201—202; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:455—456  *bhar-es-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:216; Orél 
1998:16—17 and 2003:36 Proto-Germanic *baraz ~ *bariz; Kroonen 
2013:52 Proto-Germanic *bariz- ~ *barza- ‘barley’ (< *bhar-s-); Feist 
1939:81 *bhares-; Lehmann 1986:62; De Vries 1977:27; Onions 1966:75; 
Klein 1977:71; Derksen 2008:57. Note: This term may be a borrowing. 


Sumerian bar ‘seed’. 


Buck 1949:8.31 sow, seed; 8.42 grain; 8.44 barley. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
219, no. 24; Brunner 1969:27, no. 79. For the semantics, cf. the following 
meanings of the English word grain: (1) ‘a small, hard seed or seedlike fruit (as 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, or millet)’; (2) ‘cereal seeds in general’; (3) 
‘a tiny, solid particle, as of salt or sand’; (4) ‘a tiny bit, smallest amount’; etc. 


33. Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 


(vb.) *bar- ‘to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘light, brightness; lightning’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar-/*bir- ‘to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash’, 


*bar-ak’-, *bar-ik’-, *bir-ik’- ‘(vb.) to flash; (n.) lightning’: Proto-Semitic 
*barak’- ‘to shine, to glitter, to sparkle, to flash’, *bark’-/*birk’- 
‘lightning’? > Hebrew bdrak [P72] ‘to flash’, barak [P2] ‘lightning’; 
Aramaic barká ‘lightning’; Ugaritic brk ‘lightning’; Arabic baraka ‘to 
shine, to glitter, to sparkle’, bark ‘lightning’; Akkadian birku ‘lightning’, 
baraku ‘to flash’; Amorite brk ‘to shine, to lighten’; Sabaean brk 
‘lightning’; Sheri / Jibbali bórókót ‘to flash’, berk ‘lightning’; Harsüsi 
hebérék ‘lightning’, berkot ‘to flash, to lighten’; Mehri barkawt ‘to lighten, 
to flash’, borak ‘lightning’; Geez / Ethiopic baraka [NZP] ‘to flash, to 
lighten, to scintillate, to shine, to become shining, to sparkle’, mabark 
[PACH], mabrak ‘lightning, thunderbolt, bright light’; Tigre bdrka ‘to 
flash, to lighten, to scintillate’; Tigrinya bäräkä ‘to flash, to lighten, to 
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scintillate’; Amharic bdrrdkd ‘to lighten, to shine, to scintillate’, barak 
‘thunderbolt’; Harari barak ‘lightning’; Gurage barak ‘lightning’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :86; Klein 1987:85; Leslau 1987:106; Murtonen 1989:122; 
Zammit 2002:93. Proto-Semitic *bar-ac’- ‘to sparkle, to shine’ > 
Akkadian barásu ‘to sparkle, to shine brightly’; Arabic baris ‘shining, 
glistening’; Geez / Ethiopic tabarasa [t92A&] ‘to scintillate, to flash, to 
redden’; Tigrinya bärşäşä ‘to shine, to flash’; Gurage (a)brata ‘to be 
smooth and shiny’ (from either *brs? or *brt?); Amharic bordboc’, 
borboé’ ‘multicolored smooth pebbles’. D. Cohen 1970— :86; Leslau 
1987:107—108. Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- ‘to be or become clear or bright, 
to purify, to clean’ > Hebrew barar [1323] ‘to purify’, bar [13] ‘bright, 
clean, pure’; Aramaic barar ‘to purify’; Akkadian bariru ‘(sun’s) rays’; 
Ugaritic brr ‘pure, clean’; Geez / Ethiopic barra [NZ] ‘to purify, to make 
white’, barur [NC] ‘silver’; Tigrinya barur ‘silver’; Amharic barr ‘silver, 
thaler’; Gurage bar ‘silver, thaler’, (reduplicated) barbar ‘to shimmer, to 
flicker (flame), to burn in a wavy way’. D. Cohen 1970—  :87; Klein 
1987:86; Leslau 1979:149 and 1987:106—107; Murtonen 1989:119. 
Proto-Semitic *bar-ah- ‘to light up’ > Geez / Ethiopic barha [NCU] ‘to 
shine, to be bright, to be light, to light up, to be clear’, barhan [C77] 
‘light, brightness, glitter, splendor, proof’; Tigre bdrha ‘to be bright, to be 
clean, to shine’; Tigrinya bdrhe ‘to shine’; Amharic bdrra ‘to be lit’, 
abarra ‘to be aglow, to shine, to be bright’, mábrat ‘lamp, light’, barhan 
‘light, glow, flame’; Gurage abdrra ‘to glitter, to shine, to illuminate’. D. 
Cohen 1970—  :82; Leslau 1979:150 and 1987:103—104. Egyptian brg 
‘to give light’; Coptic ebréce [egpnóe] ‘lightning’ (Semitic loans [cf. 
Cerny 1976:33; Vycichl 1983:39]). Proto-East Cushitic *bar-/*ber-/*bor- 
‘dawn, morning, tomorrow’ > Bayso gee-bari ‘tomorrow’, bar-i 
‘morning’; Galla / Oromo bor-u ‘tomorrow’; Saho-Afar beera ‘tomorrow’; 
Somali ber-iy- ‘to dawn’, ber-r-i(to) ‘tomorrow’; Burji buráy ‘yesterday’, 
boru ‘tomorrow’ (this may be a loan from Galla / Oromo); Kambata bere 
‘yesterday’; Gedeo / Darasa berek’e ‘yesterday’; Sidamo bero ‘yesterday’. 
Sasse 1982:34 and 40; Hudson 1989:156 and 171. Proto-East Cushitic 
*bark’-/*birk’- ‘lightning’ > Dasenech biddi (< *birk’-ti) ‘lightning’; 
Elmolo i-birda ‘lightning’. Sasse 1979:49. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bur- 
‘morning’ > Dahalo burra ‘morning’. Ehret 1980:321. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *birik’- ‘lightning? > Dahalo birík'ina ‘lightning’. Ehret 
1980:321. Ehret 1995:86, no. 22, *bir- ‘to burn brightly’, no. 23, *birk’- 
/*bark’- ‘to flash’ (*bir- ‘to burn brightly’ plus *-& - intensive extension of 
effect); Orél—Stolbova 1995:56, no. 223, *bar-/*bur- ‘morning’, 57, no. 
225, *barak- ‘lightning’, 58, no. 321, *barik- ‘to shine, to be bright’; 
Diakonoff 1992:82 *bar(-)ak- ‘lightning’. 

Dravidian: Kota par par in- ‘to become a little light before dawn’; 
Kannada pare ‘to dawn’; Telugu parágu ‘to shine’; Malto parce ‘to shine 
brightly, to be seen clearly’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:354, no. 3980. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *bar- ‘to glow, to burn, to flame, to blaze’, (reduplicated) 
*bar-bar-: Georgian bar-bar-i/bal-bal-i ‘to glow, to burn, to flame, to 
blaze’; Mingrelian bor-bon3-ia ‘glowing, burning, flaming, blazing’. 
Fahnrich 2007:49 *bar-. Proto-Kartvelian *berc'q -/*brc'q'- ‘to shine’: 
Georgian brc’q’-in-v-a ‘to shine; brightness’, brc’k’iali ‘to light, to 
illuminate’, brc'q'invale ‘white’; Mingrelian rc’k’- (the initial labial has 
been lost) ‘to shine’; Laz pinc’k’-/pic’k’- ‘to shine’; Svan [berc’q’-] 
(Georgian loan). Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:60—61 *bercq-/*brcq-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:51—52 *bercq-/*breq-; Klimov 1964:50 
*bercq-/*brcq-; Schmidt 1962:99. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *b'erEk’-, *btreEk’- > *bhrék’- ‘to shine, to gleam, 
to be bright’: Sanskrit bhrajate ‘to shine, to gleam, to glitter’; Avestan 
brazaiti ‘to beam’, braza- ‘shimmering; radiance’; Welsh berth ‘beautiful’; 
Gothic bairhts ‘bright, manifest’, bairhtei ‘brightness’; Old Icelandic 
bjartr ‘bright, shining’, birti ‘brightness’; Old English beorht ‘bright’; Old 
Saxon berht, beraht ‘bright’; Old High German beraht ‘bright’; Lithuanian 
bréksti ‘to dawn’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres.) pa-ar-ku-i-ti ‘to clean, to purify’; 
Hittite pár-ku-i$ ‘pure, clean’. Rix 1998a:76—77 *b'reh,g- ‘to glitter, to 
shine’; Pokorny 1959:139—140 *bherag-, *bhre$- ‘to glitter’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:170—171 *bherég-; Mann 1984—1987:73  *bher$- 
‘brightness, bright’; Watkins 1985:7 *bherag- and 2000:11 *bherag- ‘to 
shine; bright, white’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:620 *b/"JerHk’- and 
1995.1:532 *bherHk’- ‘to shine, to be bright’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:513—514 *bherh,g- ‘to shine, to gleam’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II: 
529—530; Lehmann 1986:58; Feist 1939:76—77 *bherég-; De Vries 
1977:39; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:55—56; Smoczynski 2007.1:71; Puhvel 
1984—  .8:133—146 *bhrg"-; Kloekhorst 2008b:637— 639. Proto-Indo- 
European *b^rek^- ‘to shine, to glitter’: Sanskrit bArásate ‘to shine, to 
glitter (in view of the Germanic forms, the long vowel is probably 
secondary); Old Icelandic brja (< Proto-Germanic *breyan) ‘to sparkle, to 
flicker, to gleam’; Middle High German brehen ‘to twinkle, to sparkle’. 
Pokorny 1959:141—142 *bherak-, *bhrék- ‘to glitter’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:169 *bherek-; Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhrék- ‘to shine’; Watkins 
1985:8 *bherak- and 2000:11 *bherak- ‘to shine, to glitter’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:514 (?) *bherk- ‘to shine’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:532; 
Orél 2003:55 Proto-Germanic *brexanan ~ *brexdjanan; De Vries 
1977:57. 


Sumerian bar ‘(vb.) to shine, to light, to illuminate, to sparkle, to glitter, to 
glisten; (adj.) bright, shining; (n.) light, brightness’, bar,-bar, ‘(adj.) light, 
white; (vb.) to whiten, to make white’. 
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Buck 1949:1.55 lightning; 15.57 bright; 15.87 clean; 17.34 clear, plain. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 247, *bVR[V]kae ‘to flash, to shine’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:211—213, no. 16; Brunner 1969:27, no. 74. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do good’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘goodness, kindness’; (adj.) ‘good, kind, beneficent’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do 
good’ > Arabic barra ‘to be reverent, dutiful, devoted; to be kind, 
charitable, beneficent; to do good’, birr ‘piety, good action’; Tamüdic br 
‘to be righteous’, Abr ‘beneficence, charity, benevolence’; Sabaean brr ‘to 
make upright’. D. Cohen 1970—  :82; Zammit 2002:92. Perhaps also 
Harari bárah ‘good’ (used mainly by women), bárah baya ‘to have pity’, 
if these are not loans (cf. Leslau 1963:45). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b'er-/*b'or-/*b'y- ‘to be kind, charitable, helpful, 
beneficent; to do good’: Avestan bairista- ‘the most willing to help, the 
most helpful’; Armenian bari ‘good’; Greek @éptotoc, éptatoc ‘bravest, 
best’, péptepog ‘braver, better’; Old High German bora- ‘better’. Mann 
1984—1987:74 *bheristhios ‘best, bravest’; Boisacq 1950:1021; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:1002; Hofmann 1966:394—395; Beekes 2010.II:1562 
*bher-ist(H)o-; Meillet 1936:155. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *para ‘good’ > Finnish (superlative) paras 
‘best’, (comparative) parempi ‘better, superior; Lapp / Saami 
buorre/buorré ‘good, kind, pleasant’; Mordvin (Erza) paro, (Moksha) 
para ‘good’; Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) poro ‘good’; Votyak / Udmurt bur 
‘good, kind, benevolent’; Zyrian / Komi bur ‘good’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:724 *para. 


Buck 1949:16.71 good (adj.). Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:175—176, no. 7, 
*bara ‘big, good’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:213, no. 17. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to split (with a tool or weapon); to cut into, to carve; to scrape’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘carving, engraving, cuttings, chip’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut down; to carve, to scrape’: 
Proto-Semitic *bar-a?- ‘to cut, to carve’ > Hebrew bere? [XA] ‘to cut 
down (timber, woods), to cut out’; Punic br? ‘engraver’; Lihyanite bara? 
‘to cut, to carve’. D. Cohen 1970— :80—81; Klein 1987:82. Proto- 
Semitic *bar-ay- ‘to cut, to trim, to carve’ > Arabic bara ‘to trim, to shape, 
to sharpen, to scratch off, to scrape off’; Sabaean bry ‘carved monument’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :82—83. Berber: Semlal bri ‘to cut’. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa barc 'umma ‘stool of wood’; Sidamo barc 'im- ‘to 
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be circumcised’, barc ’in-siis- ‘to circumcise’. Hudson 1989:40, 232, and 
352. 

Proto-Kartvelian *berg- ‘to hoe’: Mingrelian barg-, berg- ‘to hoe’, berg-i 
‘hoe’; Laz berg- ‘to hoe’, berg-i ‘hoe’; Svan li-berg-e ‘to hoe’, berg ‘hoe’. 
Klimov 1998:11 *berg- ‘to hoe’; Fahnrich 2007:59 *berg-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:50 *berg-. 

Proto-Indo-European *b"er-/*bh^or-/*b^r- ‘to strike, to smite, to beat, to 
knock, to cut, to thrust, to hit; to kill by striking, to give a death blow, to 
slay’: Sanskrit bhára-h ‘war, battle, contest’; Latin ferio ‘to strike, to 
smite, to beat, to knock, to cut, to thrust, to hit; to kill by striking, to give a 
death blow, to slay; to kill or slaughter animals for sacrifice’; Old Icelandic 
berja ‘to beat, to strike, to smite’; Middle High German berien ‘to strike’; 
Old Church Slavic borjo, brati ‘to fight’. Rix 1998a:64—65 *b^erH- ‘to 
work with a sharp tool’; Pokorny 1959:133—135 *bher- ‘to work with a 
sharp tool, to cut, to split’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:159—161 *bher-; Mann 
1984—1987:74 *bherio (*bhor-, *bhy-) ‘to strike’, 74 *bhéra ‘striker’, 94 
*bhoros ‘stroke, blow, fight’; Watkins 2000:10 *bher- (also *bhera-) ‘to 
cut, to pierce, to bore’; Mallory—Adams 1997:549 *bher- ‘to strike 
(through), to split; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:476—477; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:227; De Vaan 2008:213; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:481—482 
*bher-; De Vries 1977:33 *bher-. Proto-Indo-European *břordh-/*bhydh-, 
*bhregh- *(piece) cut off’: Sanskrit bardhaka-h ‘cut off; Old Icelandic 
bord ‘board, plank’; Old English bred ‘board’, bord ‘board, plank’; Old 
Frisian bord ‘board’; Old Saxon bord ‘board’, bred ‘board’; Dutch boord 
‘board’; Old High German bret ‘board, plank’ (New High German Brett). 
Pokorny 1959:138 *bheredh- ‘to cut’; Walde 1927—1932.1]:174 *bherdh- 
(also *bhredh- ?); Mann 1984—1987:111 *bhydhos, -om ‘board, table’, 
111 *bhrdhos ‘cutting, separating; cut, division’; Watkins 1985:7 
*bherdh- and 2000:10—11 *bherdh- ‘to cut’; De Vries 1977:50 *bherdh-; 
Onions 1966:103; Klein 1971:87; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:99; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:105. Proto-Indo-European *b'reyH-, *bhriH- > *bhri- ‘to 
cut, to clip, to scrape': Sanskrit bhrinati ‘to injure, to hurt’; Welsh briw 
‘wound’; Russian Church Slavic briju, briti ‘to shear, to clip’; Lithuanian 
brézti ‘to scratch, to sketch, to design’. Rix 1998a:77 *b^reiH- ‘to cut’; 
Pokorny 1959:166—167 *bhréi-, *bhri- ‘to cut; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:194—195 *bhréi-; Mann 1984—1987:103 *bhriid ‘to wear down, 
to file, to erode’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhréi- (also *bhri-) and 2000:13 
*bhreia- ‘to cut, to break’; Mallory—Adams 1997:158 *bhreh,- ‘to 
destroy, to cut to pieces’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:532—533 *bhr-i-. 
Proto-Indo-European *b'r-ew-/*b'r-ow-/*b'r-u- ‘to break into pieces, to 
cut or break off’: Old Icelandic brjóta ‘to break, to break open, to break 
off; to destroy, to demolish’, brotna ‘to break, to be broken’, brytja ‘to 
chop’, braut ‘road (cut through rocks, forests, etc.)’, brot “breaking; 
fragment, broken piece’; Swedish bryta ‘to break’; Old English bréotan ‘to 
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break in pieces, to hew down, to demolish, to destroy, to kill’, gebrytan ‘to 
crush, to pound; to break up, to destroy’, bréodan ‘to decay, to waste 
away’, breodwian ‘to strike down, to trample’, brytnian ‘to deal out, to 
distribute’, gebryttan ‘to break to pieces, to destroy’, (ge)brytsen 
‘fragment’, bryttian ‘to tear to pieces, to divide; to dispense, to distribute, 
to share’; Old High German Prodi ‘breakable, brittle, fragile’, bruzi, bruzzt 
‘fragility, frailty, feebleness, infirmity, decrepitude’; Latvian braiina, 
bratina ‘shell, husk, pod (of fruit); scab, scale, scurf (of skin)’. Rix 
1998a:81 *b"reuH- ‘to break into pieces, to break off’; Pokorny 1959:169 
*bhréu-, *bhrii- ‘to cut with a sharp instrument, to scrape off, etc.’ (in 
Germanic, ‘to break into pieces, to break off); Walde 1927—1932.1I: 
195—196 *bhreu-; Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhreud-, *bhroud-, *bhrüd- 
‘to crumble, to break’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhreu- and 2000:13 *bhreu- (also 
*bhreua-) ‘to cut, to break up’; Mallory—Adams 1997:81 *bhreu- ‘to cut, 
to break up’; Orél 2003:56 Proto-Germanic *breutanan; De Vries 1977: 
55, 58, 59, and 62. Proto-Indo-European *b/r-ew-s-/*b'r-ow-s-/*bhr-u-s- 
‘to cut or break into pieces; to smash, to crush, to crumble, to shatter’: 
Latin frustrum ‘a bit, piece, morsel’; Old Irish brúid ‘to break, to crush’; 
Welsh briw ‘wound’; Old English briesan, brysan ‘to bruise’, brysian ‘to 
bruise, to crush, to pound’, brosnian ‘to crumble, to decay; to perish, to 
pass away’; Middle High German brdsem ‘crumb’. Rix 1998a:82 *b'reus- 
‘to break in pieces, to smash, to shatter’; Pokorny 1959:171 *bhreu-s- ‘to 
smash, to break into pieces’; Walde 1927—1932.1I::198—199 *bhreus-; 
Mann 1984—1987:109 *bhrus- ‘(vb.) to break, to crumble; (n.) fragment, 
crumb’, 109 *bhrusdho (*bhrusd-) ‘to crumble, to break’; Watkins 1985:9 
*bhreus- ‘to break’ and 2000:13 *bhreu- (also *bhreua-) ‘to cut, to break 
up’ (extended zero-grade form *bhrüs- [< *bhruas-]); Mallory—Adams 
1997:81 *bhreus- ‘to break, to smash to pieces’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:257; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:553—554 *bhreus-; De Vaan 
2008:245 *b^rus-to-; Onions 1966:121; Klein 1971:97 *bhreus-, *bhres- 
*to break, to crush, to crumble'; Barnhart 1995:89; Hoad 1986:51. Proto- 
Indo-European *Db"er-s-/*bhor-s-/*bhy-s- *bhr-es-l*bhr-os-[*bhr-s- ‘to split 
into parts; to break, to divide’: Hittite (3rd sg.) pár-si-ya-az-zi ‘to break, to 
divide’, (nom. sg.) pár-ša-aš ‘morsel, fragment’; Greek qópoog ‘part, 
portion’; Old Irish brissid ‘to break; to defeat’; Old Icelandic brestr ‘crash; 
chink, crack; want, loss’, bresta ‘to burst, to be rent; to break, to snap; to 
burst forth’; Old English berstan, burstan ‘to break, to burst; to break 
away from, to escape; to break to pieces, to crash, to resound’, byrst ‘loss, 
calamity, injury, damage, defect’, byrstig ‘broken, rugged’; Old Frisian 
bresta ‘to break; to disappear’; Old Saxon brestan ‘to burst, to break’; 
Dutch barsten ‘to burst, to crack; to explode, to snap’; Old High German 
brestan ‘to burst’ (New High German bersten). Pokorny 1959:169 *bhres- 
‘to burst, to break’; Walde 1927—1932.1]:206 *bhres-; Mann 1984— 
1987:114—115 *bhys- ‘break, fragment’, 115 *bhystid to break out, to 
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shoot, to burst’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhres- and 2000:13 *bhres- ‘to burst’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:81 (?) *bhres- ‘to burst; Hoffmann 1966:392; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1179—1180 *bhy-s-, *bher-s-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:994—995 *bher-s-, *bhy-s-; Beekes 2010.11:1555 *b’rs-; Boisacq 
1951:1017 *bhy-s-es-; Kroonen 2013:75 *bhrest-; Onions 1966:129 
*bhrest-; Klein 1971:101 *bhreus-, *bhres-; Vercoullie 1898:20; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:68 *bhres-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:77; Walshe 1951:20; 
Sturtevant 1951:64, 886; Puhvel 1984— .8:150—165 *bhér-s-, *bhr-és-, 
*bhy-s-; Kloekhorst 2008b:642—643 *bhrs- (?). 

D. Proto-Uralic *pars- ‘to scrape, to cut, to carve’: Hungarian farag- ‘to 
carve, to cut, to whittle (wood), to hew, to trim, to chip (stone)’, forgacs 
‘shavings, scobs, chips, cuttings, filings’; Vogul / Mansi par- ‘to plane’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) bora- ‘to plane, to scrape, to rub, to dress 
(hides), to tan’; Selkup Samoyed poorgaana- ‘cut leather, hides’; 
Kamassian paarga- ‘to scrape, to cut, to carve’. Collinder 1960:401 and 
1977:32; Rédei 1986—1988:357 *pars-; Décsy 1990:105 *para ‘to cut’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pare- ‘to shave’ > Chukchi 
(Southern) pare- ‘to shave (off), to plane, to remove hair from’; Kerek 
pa(a)ja- ‘to shave’; Koryak paje- ‘to shave’; Alyutor pari-, (Palana) paret- 
‘to shave’. Fortescue 2005:209; Janhunen 1977b:117. 


Sumerian bar ‘to split (with a tool or weapon)’, bar ‘to cut into, to notch, to cut 
or slit open, to carve, to slice, to cut up’, bar ‘to dig, to excavate’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.52 
board; 9.81 carve. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:226—227, no. 32. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to make a sound, to utter a noise’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘sound, noise’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil parai ‘(vb.) ‘to speak, to say; (n.) word, saying, 
statement’, paraiccal ‘talk, speech’; Malayalam parayuka ‘to say, to 
speak, to tell’, paraccal ‘speech’; Kannada pare ‘abuse, censure’, parcu, 
paccu ‘to whisper’, parisu ‘to speak, to chat’, pararicu ‘to mutter’; Kodagu 
pare- (parev-, parand-) ‘to utter’; Tulu pareficuni ‘to prate, to prattle, to 
find fault with’, parancena, parancely ‘prattling, grumbling, murmuring’, 
parantele ‘prattler, grumbler', paraficele ‘prattler, babbler, grumbler', 
paranda ‘murmuring, grumbling’; Gadba (Salur) park- ‘to say, to speak’; 
Kui bargi ‘order, command’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:359, no. 4031. (?) 
Kurux bar‘xnd ‘to snore’; Malto barge ‘to snore’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:355, no. 3983. (?) Kui parri ‘hornet’; Kuwi prari ‘wasp’, parri ‘wild 
bee’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3985. 
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B. Proto-Kartvelian *brdcwen- ‘to growl, to snarl, to grumble’: Georgian 
brdyen-, brdyvin- ‘to growl, to snarl, to be angry’; Mingrelian burdyin- ‘to 
growl, to snarl, to mutter, to mumble’; Laz bundyin- ‘to grumble, to hiss at 
(of cats)’. Klimov 1964:54 *brdywin- and 1998:18—19 *brdyw-en- ‘to 
growl, to grumble’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:61—62 *brdywen-; 
Fahnrich 1994:230 and 2007:76—77 *brdywen-; Jahukyan 1967:59—60. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ber-/*b^or-/*bhr- ‘to make a sound, to hum, to 
buzz, to mutter’: Armenian bor *bumble-bee, hornet’; Sanskrit bambhara-h 
‘bee’, bambharali- ‘fly’; Greek neuppnõóv ‘a kind of wasp’; Lithuanian 
barbéti ‘to jingle, to clink’, birbiu, birbiati, birti ‘to play a reed(-pipe)/ 
flute’, burbiu, burbéti ‘to mutter, to mumble, to grumble’. Pokorny 
1959:135—136 *bher- ‘to hum, to buzz’; Walde 1927—1932.II:161—162 
*bher-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:410; Boisacq 1950:765—766 *bh(e)ré-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:504; Hofmann 1966:261 *bher-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:880; Beekes 2010.II:1171. Proto-Indo-European *b^erk -/*bhork'- 
/*bhyk’- ‘to drone, to bark’: Latvian brékt ‘to cry’; Serbo-Croatian bréktati 
‘to puff’; Slovenian bréhati ‘to pant’; Czech brechati ‘to yelp’; Russian 
brexát' [Opexats] ‘to yelp, to bark, to tell lies’, brexnja [Opexua] ‘lies’; 
Polish brzechac ‘to bark’. Pokorny 1959:138—139 *bhereg- (also 
*bhereq-) ‘to drone, to bark’; Walde 1927—1932.II:171—172 *bherg-; 
Mann 1984—1987:112 *bhygo, -ið ‘to chirp, to crackle, to bark’; Watkins 
1958:8 *bherg- ‘to buzz, to growl’ and 2000:13 *bherg- ‘to make noise’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:51 (?) *bhereg- ‘to bark, to growl’. Proto-Indo- 
European *berm-/*bhorm-/*bhrm-, *b'rem-/*b'rom-/*b'ym- ‘to buzz, to 
hum, to make a sound’: Latin fremo ‘to roar, to murmur, to growl’; 
Sanskrit bhramard-h ‘bee’; Greek opptyé ‘a kind of lyre or harp’; 
Russian brjacát' [Opauatp] ‘to clang, to clank’; Old English bremman ‘to 
resound, to roar’; Old High German breman ‘to growl, to mutter’; Middle 
High German brummen ‘to growl, to grumble’ (New High German 
brummen). Rix 1998a:78—79 *bhrem- ‘to growl, to grumble’; Pokorny 
1959:142—143 *bherem- ‘to buzz, to hum’; Walde 1927—1932.11:202— 
203 *bhrem-; Mann 1984—1987:102 *bhremo ‘to roar, to hum, to 
rumble’, 104 *bhromalos ‘buzz, hum, roar’; Watkins 1985:9 *bhrem- and 
2000:13 *bhrem- ‘to growl’; Mallory—Adams 1997:24 (?) *bhrem- ‘to 
make a noise (of animals)’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:528—529; Boisacq 
1950:1035; Beekes 2010.II:1587 (pre-Greek loanword); Frisk 1970— 
1973.1I:1036—1037; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1222; Hofmann 1966:403 
*bhrem-; De Vaan 2008:241 *b'rem-e/o- ‘to hum, to rumble’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:252—253; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:544—545; Orél 
2003:55 Proto-Germanic *brem(m)anan; Kroonen 2013:75 *breman- ~ 
*brimman- ‘to drone, to hum’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:104; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:109. 
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D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) parcaya- ‘to chatter, to splash’, (Northern / 
Tundra) porcaya- ‘to chatter, to splash’, parcehabod'e-kodek ‘chatterbox’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:344. 


Buck 1949:3.82 bee; 18.12 sing; 18.14 (words denoting various cries, 
especially of animals); 18.21 speak, talk. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:227—228, 
no. 33. 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘walking, going (away), leaving, departing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘to go (away), to leave, to depart’: Proto-Semitic 
*bar-ah- ‘to go (away), to leave, to depart’ > Arabic bariha ‘to leave (a 
place), to depart’, barah ‘departure; cessation, stop’, mubaraha 
‘departure’; Ugaritic brh ‘to flee’ (?); Hebrew barah [N12] ‘to go or pass 
through, to flee’; Phoenician brh ‘to depart’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
barah ‘to flee’; Geez / Ethiopic barraha [NC ch] ‘to enter the wilderness, to 
take to the woods, to flee, to escape, to run’. D. Cohen 1970—  :83; 
Murtonen 1989:120—121; Klein 1987:84; Tomback 1974:55; Zammit 
2002:91—92; Leslau 1987:104—105. Proto-Southern Cushitic *bariy- ‘to 
travel’ > Ma'a -bári ‘to travel’; Dahalo barij- ‘to go out, to depart’. Ehret 
1980:135. West Chadic: Angas bar- ‘to escape’; Tangale bar- ‘to go out’; 
Warji var- ‘to go out’; Ngizim vari ‘to leave, to go out and leave a place; 
to escape, to get out of a dangerous situation’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994.1I:164. Orél—Stolbova 1995:58, no. 230, *barih- ‘to run, to go’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *berg- ‘step’: Old Georgian berq-, perq- (< *berq- 
through assimilation) ‘foot? (Modern Georgian pex-i [< *perq-, with loss 
of the r before x] ‘foot’); Mingrelian bax- (< *barx- < *barq-) in la-bax-u 
“passage in a wattle-fence’; Svan berq, bd(r)q, baq ‘step’, na-barq- ‘track, 
foot-print', (Upper Bal) /i-bdq-i ‘to step over something’. Klimov 1964:50 
*berq- ‘foot, step’ and 1998:12 *berq- ‘leg, step’; Schmidt 1962:135; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:52—53 *berg-; Fahnrich 1994:221 and 
2007:61—62 *berq-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Karakhanide 
Turkic bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Turkish var- ‘to go towards; to arrive; 
to reach, to attain; to approach; to result, to end in’, varış ‘arrival’; Gagauz 
var- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Azerbaijani var- ‘to walk, 
to go (away)’; Turkmenian bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Uzbek bor- ‘to 
walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Uighur ba(r)- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Karaim bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Tatar bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Bashkir bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Kirghiz bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Kazakh bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Noghay bar- ‘to walk, to go 
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(away)’; Sary-Uighur par- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Tuva bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Chuvash pir- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Yakut bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Dolgan bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’. Note: Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak (2003:930) derive the above Turkic forms from Proto-Altaic 
*miori ‘road, track; to follow’. Here, I follow Dolgopolsky in deriving 
them from Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-) ‘to walk, to go (away)’ instead. 


Buck 1949:4.37 foot; 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.49 go away, depart. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 238, *barqV (~ *barXV) ‘to go, to go away, to step’. 
The Dravidian forms included by Dolgopolsky do not belong here. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bary- (~ *bar’-): 

(vb.) *bary- ‘to be or become barren, desolate, useless, unfruitful’; 

(n.) *bar’-a ‘open, fallow, or barren land’; (adj.) ‘barren, desolate, useless, 
unfruitful’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bar- ‘open, fallow, barren, or uncultivated land’: Proto- 
Semitic *barr- ‘open country, field’ > Akkadian barru, baru ‘open 
country’; Hebrew bar [72] ‘field, open country’ (a hapax legomenon in the 
Bible); Syriac barra ‘open field’; Arabic barr ‘land, mainland, open 
country’, barriya ‘open country, steppe, desert’; Sabaean barr ‘open 
country’; Sheri / Jibbali ebrór ‘far away desert’. D. Cohen 1970—  :87; 
Klein 1987:82; Murtonen 1989:119; Zammit 2002:92. Proto-Semitic 
*ba/wa/r- ‘fallow, uncultivated; wasteland’ > Syriac burda ‘uncultivated 
land’, bayyira ‘barren, fallow, uncultivated’; Arabic bur ‘uncultivated, 
fallow’ (Syriac loan). D. Cohen 1970— _ :53. (Orél—Stolbova 1995:82— 
83 connect the preceding Semitic forms with words meaning ‘earth, sand’; 
however, the primary meaning in Semitic appears to be ‘open, fallow, 
barren, or uncultivated land’). Semitic: Arabic barah ‘a wide, empty tract 
of land, vast expanse, vastness’; Geez / Ethiopic baraha [Nč] 
‘wilderness, uninhabited place’ (Amharic loan); Tigrinya bdrdka ‘desert’; 
Tigre bdrdka ‘desert’; Gurage bdrdha ‘uncultivated land, uncultivated 
pasture land’; Amharic báráha ‘wild region, wilderness’, bärähamma 
‘deserted’. D. Cohen 1970—  :83; Leslau 1979:153 and 1987:104—105. 
East Chadic *bar-H- ‘field’ > Kwan koo-6araa ‘field’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil par ‘(vb.) to go to ruin, to be laid waste, to become 
useless, to be accursed (as a place or house); (n.) desolation, ruin, damage, 
loss, corruption, baseness, evil, emptiness, barrenness, barren or waste 
land’, pari ‘desolation’, parutu ‘unprofitableness, damage, ruin’; 
Malayalam par ‘an empty place, void, desolation, waste; vain, useless’, 
paran ‘one good for nothing, wicked, scamp; left uncultivated’; Kannada 
par ‘ruin, desolation, a waste’, partana ‘a ruined state’; Tulu palu, haly 
‘ruin, destruction, desolation; desolate, waste, ruined, destroyed’, (?) 
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padilu ‘waste, barren, unfruitful; wasteland’; Telugu padu ‘ruin, 
destruction, dilapidated condition; ruined, dilapidated, desolate, waste, 
dreary, bad, wicked, evil’; Gondi par ‘desert’, par ‘a deserted village site’; 
Konda par ‘old, devastated’, paru ‘neglected, spoiled’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:365, no. 4110. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *barc’- ‘barren, infertile’: Old Georgian berc’i ‘barren, 
infertile (of a woman)’; Mingrelian burc’i ‘barren, infertile (of a cow)’. 
Klimov 1964:49 *barc,- and 1998:9 *barc,- ‘barren, dry’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:46—47 *barc,-; Fahnrich 1994:229 and 2007:52 
*barc,-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *para- ‘to dry out? > Chukchi 
p?a- ‘to dry (out) (intr.)’, ra-p?a-w- ‘to dry out (tr.)’, ta-p?a-y- ‘to dry out, 
to hang out to dry’; Kerek na-p?a-u- ‘to dry out (tr.)’, hatya-p?ailan ‘dried 
out lake’, nuta-p?a- ‘to dry out (earth)’; Koryak para- ‘to dry (out) (intr.); 
to be thirsty’, ja-pra-v- ‘to dry out (tr.)’; Alyutor pra- ‘to dry (out) (intr.)’, 
ta-pra-v- ‘to dry out (tr.)’, gasa-pra- ‘to be thirsty’. Fortescue 2005:225. 


Sumerian bar ‘open land, steppe; wasteland, desert’. 
Buck 1949:15.84 dry. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 219, *bArV ‘earth, land, dust’. 


39. Proto-Nostratic root *baw- (~ *baw-): 
(vb.) *baw- ‘to be or become aware of or acquainted with, to observe, to 
notice’; 
(n.) *baw-a ‘awareness, knowledge’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *baw-ah- ‘to become known, to be revealed’ > 
Arabic baha ‘to become known, to be revealed; to reveal, to disclose’; 
Geez / Ethiopic boha [Md] ‘to be seen, revealed, clear’; Amharic bäha ‘to 
be visible, seen’ (loan from Geez), buh ‘that which is seen’. D. Cohen 
1970— :51; Leslau 1987:115. Proto-Semitic *baw-ah- ‘to be aware of, to 
be mindful of > Arabic baha ‘to understand’; Maghrebi bawwah ‘to 
stare’; Tamüdic *bwh ‘to remember’. D. Cohen 1970— :51. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b^ewd-/*b^owgh-/*bhugh- ‘to be or become aware 
of’: Sanskrit bodhati ‘to wake, to wake up, to be awake; to perceive, to 
notice, to understand, to be or become aware of or acquainted with; to 
think of; to know to be, to recognize as; to deem, to consider, to regard as’, 
buddha-h ‘awakened, enlightened, learned, understood, known’, buddhi-h 
‘intelligence, reason, mind, discernment, judgment’, bodhi-h ‘perfect 
knowledge or wisdom, the illumined or enlightened mind’, bodhá-h 
‘perception, thought, knowledge, understanding, intelligence’; Greek 
mev8ouatr ‘to learn of’; Lithuanian budéti ‘to be awake’; Old Church Slavic 
bvdéti ‘to be awake’, buditi ‘to awaken’, bvdrv ‘watchful’. The following 
Germanic forms probably belong here as well: Gothic *biudan in: ana- 
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biudan ‘to order, to command’, faur-biudan ‘to forbid’; Old Icelandic 
bjóða ‘to offer’; Old English béodan ‘to offer’, on-béodan ‘to announce, 
to tell; to command’, for-béodan ‘to forbid’; Old Frisian biada ‘to order, to 
offer’; Old Saxon biodan ‘to order, to offer’; Old High German biotan ‘to 
order, to offer? (New High German bieten), far-biotan ‘to forbid’ (New 
High German verbieten). Rix 1998a:66—68 *b'eudh- ‘to awaken, to be 
aware’; Pokorny 1959:150—152 *bheudh-, *bhu-n-dh- ‘to awaken’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1I:147—148 *bheudh-; Watkins 1985:8 *bheudh- and 
2000:11 *bheudh- ‘to be aware, to make aware’; Mann 1984—1987:75 
*bheudho ‘to prompt, to arouse, to exhort; to be awake’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:174 *bf^Jeud[^]-,*b[^Tud[^]- ‘to be awake, to notice’ and 
1995.1:193 *bteud'-/*biudh- ‘to be awake, to notice’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:516 *bhoudhéie/o- ‘to waken, to point out’ and 636 *bheudh- ‘to 
watch over, to be concerned about’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:449—450; 
Hofmann 1966:266; Frisk 1970—1973.11:625—626 *bheudh-e(-ti, -tai); 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:954—955 *bheudh-e-; Boisacq 1950:776—777 
*bheudh-; Prellwitz 1905:365; Beekes 2010.1I:1258 *břeudh-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:78—79 *bhéyudh-e-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:62; Kroonen 2013:61 
Proto-Germanic *beudan- ‘to command, to offer’ (< *b^éudh^-e-); Orél 
2003:43 Proto-Germanic *beudanan; Feist 1939:41 *bheudh-; Lehmann 
1986:30; De Vries 1977:40; Klein 1971:81 *bheudh-; Onions 1966:93 
*bheudh-, *bhudh- and 369; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:45—46; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:84 *bheudh-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:75—76 *bheudh-; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:36—37 *bheudh-. 


Sumerian bu-i ‘knowledge, learning’. 


Buck 1949:15.11 perceive by the senses, sense; 17.16 understand; 17.24 learn; 
17.31 remember. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:195—196, no. 1. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bay- (~ *bay-): 
(vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, to share’; 
(n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bay- *to apportion, to divide into shares; to trade, to buy 
and sell’: Proto-Semitic *bay-af- ‘to trade, to buy and sell’ > Arabic bàáfa 
‘to sell, to offer for sale; to buy, to purchase’, bay? ‘sale, exchange’, 
mubtà* ‘buyer, purchaser’, bay "a ‘agreement, arrangements, business deal, 
commercial transaction, bargain; sale, purchase’; Tamüdic by? ‘to sell’; 
Punic bft ‘tariff’. D. Cohen 1970— :62—63; Zammit 2002:104. Proto- 
Semitic *bay-ah- ‘to cut into pieces and distribute’ > Arabic bayyaha ‘to 
cut into pieces and distribute’; Soqotri ?ebih ‘to fall to one’s lot’, se?ebah 
‘to share’. D. Cohen 1970— :62. Berber: Tamazight bbay ‘to cut , to 
divide, to pluck’, ubuy ‘cut, pluck’; Kabyle abbi ‘to cut, to pluck’, tibbit 
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‘plucked’; Nefusa abbi ‘to gather, to pick fruit’; Ghadames abbak ‘to 
gather’; Mzab abbi ‘to take, to take away, to remove, to gather’. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *bi?- ‘to trade, to buy and sell’ > Iraqw bu- ‘to pay’; 
Alagwa bu- ‘to pay’; K’wadza be?- ‘to buy, to sell, to trade’. Ehret 
1980:338. West Chadic *bay- ‘to sell, to trade’ > Tangale paya ‘to trade’; 
Kirfi bayi ‘to sell’; Galambu baya- ‘to sell’; Hausa bayar ‘to give’. Ongota 
bi?e ‘to give’. Fleming 2002b:48. Orél—Stolbova 1995:64, no. 254, 
*bayVt- ‘to sell’. 

Dravidian: Tamil paya (-pp-, -nt-) ‘to yield, to produce, to put forth fruit, 
to be productive’, payappu ‘profit, advantage’, payam ‘profit, advantage, 
fruit’, payantor ‘parents’’; Tulu paya, payi ‘an ear of rice’, payakely, 
payac(c)ely ‘the time of shooting of the ears of corn’, payataye ‘thriving 
man’, paydvuni ‘to shoot (as an ear of corn)’, pdya ‘gain, profit; coming 
into existence, being delivered of a child’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:351, 
no. 3937. Semantic development as in English yield ‘(n.) the amount 
produced, gain, profit? < Old English gie/d ‘(n.) payment, tribute, tax, 
compensation’, (vb.) gieldan ‘to pay, to pay for, to give, to render’. 
Proto-Indo-European *b^ey-/*b^oy-/*bhi- ‘to give’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres., 
hi-conjugation) pa-a-i, (3rd sg. pres., mi-conjugation) pi-e-ya-zi, pi-iz-zi 
‘to give’; Palaic pisa- ‘to give’; Hieroglyphic Luwian pi-ya- ‘to give’; 
Luwian piya- ‘to give’; Lycian piye- ‘to give’; Lydian bi- ‘to give’. 
Puhvel 1984— .8:39—57 *bheA,-, with suffixes *-y- or *-n-; Kloekhorst 
2008b:614—616. Semantic development as in Kashmiri bazun ‘to give 
away (prizes, etc.), to distribute’ < Old Indic (Sanskrit) bhdjati ‘to divide, 
to distribute, to allot or apportion to, to share with; to grant, to bestow, to 
furnish, to supply’. 

Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bay ‘rich’ > Old Turkic bay ‘rich’; Karakhanide 
Turkic bay ‘rich’; Turkish bay (originally) ‘a rich man’, (now) ‘gentleman, 
Mr.'; Gagauz bay ‘rich’; Azerbaijani bay ‘rich’; Turkmenian bày ‘rich’; 
Uzbek bay ‘rich’; Uighur bay ‘rich’; Karaim bay ‘rich’; Tatar bay ‘rich’; 
Bashkir bay ‘rich’; Kirghiz bay ‘rich’; Kazakh bay ‘rich’; Noghay bay 
‘rich’; Tuva bay ‘rich’; Chuvash poyan ‘rich’; Yakut bay ‘rich’. Turkic 
loans in Classical Mongolian bayan ‘rich’ and related forms in other 
Mongolian languages. Poppe 1955:128 and 1960:66, 97; Street 1974:8 
*baya(n) ‘rich’. Semantic development as in Old Church Slavic bogato 
‘rich’, bogatiti ‘to be rich’ < *bogo ‘share, portion’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *b/ak’- ‘to divide, to distribute’ (cf. Sanskrit bhdjati ‘to divide, 
to distribute, to allot or apportion to, to share with; to grant, to bestow, to 
furnish, to supply’; Tocharian A pak, B pdake ‘part, portion’). Note: 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:340—341) include the above forms 
under Proto-Altaic *bé3u ‘numerous, great’. 

Proto-Eskimo *payuy- ‘to bring food or supplies to’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik payuxta- ‘to take food to’; Central Alaskan Yupik payuxta- ‘to take 
food to’; Central Siberian Yupik payuxta- ‘to go check on’; Seward 
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Peninsula Inuit payuk- ‘to bring food or supplies to’; Western Canadian 
Inuit payuk- ‘to give food, clothing to those remaining’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit payuk- ‘to bring a gift to’; Greenlandic Inuit payuy ‘to bring a gift 
to’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:253. 


Sumerian ba ‘to give as a gift or ration’. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give; 11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 11.65 pay (vb.); 11.73 
profit; 11.81 buy; 11.82 sell; 11.83 trade (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:219— 
220, no. 25; Arbeitman 1987:19—31. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bay-a ‘honey, bee’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian bi-t, by-t ‘bee, honey’, bity ‘bee-keeper’; Demotic ibi-t 
‘honey’; Coptic ebio [egiw] ‘honey’, ebit [e&grr, egerr] ‘honey dealer’. 
Gardiner 1957:564; Erman—Grapow 1921:46 and 1926—1963.1:434; 
Faulkner 1962:79; Hannig 1995:245; Vycichl 1983:38; Cerny 1976:32. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *5"ey-/*b^oy-/*b^i- ‘honey, bee’: Old Icelandic by 
‘bee’; Swedish bi ‘bee’; Old English beo ‘bee’; Old Frisian be ‘bee’; Old 
Saxon bia ‘bee’; Old High German bia, bina ‘bee’ (New High German 
Biene); Old Irish bech (< *bi-ko-s) ‘bee’; Lithuanian bité, bitis ‘bee’; Old 
Church Slavic bocela ‘bee’; Baluchi bénog ‘honey’; Dameli bin ‘honey’, 
binaka ‘bee’; Pashai bén ‘honey’; Shumashti baen ‘honey’. Pokorny 
1959:116 *bhei- ‘bee’; Walde 1927—1932.]I:184—185 *bhi-; Mann 
1984—1987:80 *bhit- ‘bee’; Watkins 1985:6 *bhei- and 2000:8 *bhei- 
‘bee’; Turner 1966:548, no. 9614, *bhena- ‘honey’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:611 (fn. 1) *b/[^Ji-t[^]h- and 1995.1:516, I:523—524 *bhei- ‘bee’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:57 *bhi-k”o- ‘bee, stinging insect; Kroonen 
2013:64 *bion- ‘bee’; Orél 2003:46 Proto-Germanic *5i0(n); De Vries 
1977:66; Onions 1966:84; Klein 1971:76; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:75 *bhi-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:83 *bhi-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:45; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:62; Derksen 2015:91—92 *b/7-. 


Buck 1949:3.82 bee; 5.84 honey. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:222—223, no. 27; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 273, *bVyV (or *bVy2V) ‘bee’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *ba3- (~ *ba3-): 
(vb.) *ba3- ‘to be abundant, to be numerous, to be much, to be many’; 
(n.) *ba3-a ‘abundance’; (adj.) ‘abundant, much, many’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ba3z-ax- ‘(vb.) to be abundant, to be numerous, to 
be much, to be many; (adj.) abundant, much, many; (n.) abundance’ > 
Arabic bazh ‘abundance of wealth’; Geez / Ethiopic bazha [N11], bazha 
[Nich] ‘to be numerous, to be abundant, to be much, to be many, to 
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increase’, bazuh [Ni] ‘many, much, numerous, abundant’, bazh [NNA] 
‘multitude, large number, large amount’; Tigrinya bäzäha ‘to be abundant, 
to be numerous’; Tigre bázhe ‘to be abundant, to be numerous’; Harari 
bäzäha ‘to be abundant, to abound, to be numerous, to increase’; Argobba 
bdzzaha ‘to be abundant, to be numerous’; Amharic bázza ‘to be abundant, 
to be numerous’; Gurage bdzza ‘to be abundant, to be too much, to become 
more, to be augmented’, bazd ‘abundant, much’. D. Cohen 1970—  :54; 
Leslau 1963:49, 1979:168, and 1987:117. 

Dravidian: Pengo bajek ‘much’, bajoy (pl.) ‘many’; Manda bejek ‘much’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:343, no. 3830. 

Proto-Altaic *bégu ‘numerous, great’: Proto-Tungus *begun ‘multitude’ > 
Evenki bežen ‘ten deer’; Manchu ba7i ‘a little bit (more), a while’, bagikan 
‘just a tiny bit (more)’; Nanay / Gold begu ‘thick (of a tree)’. Proto- 
Mongolian *buga- ‘strong, durable; quite good’ > Mongolian bugayai 
‘strong, sturdy, stalwart; hard, firm, durable, solid; quite good’, busamayai 
‘strong, solid, hard, durable; rigid, stiff’; Khalkha buzgay ‘strong, durable; 
quite good’; Buriat buzagar ‘strong, durable; quite good’; Kalmyk buzgá 
‘strong, durable; quite good’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:340—341 
*besu ‘numerous, great’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *pad-ol, *pad-oc ‘excess (what is 
left over)’ > Chukchi parol, paroc ‘excess, extra, additional’, parol-at- ‘to 
add’; Kerek pajul ‘excess, additional’; Koryak pajoc ‘excess, additional’, 
pajoc-at- ‘to remain, to be in excess’; Alyutor pasus ‘excess’, pasus-at- ‘to 
remain’, (Palana) patol ‘additional’. Fortescue 2005:207. 


Buck 1949:12.15 much; many. 


43. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ber-a ‘swamp’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian (pl.) beratu, biratu ‘swamps’. 


B. 


Indo-European: Pre-Slavic *b^or- ‘swamp’ > Czech bara ‘swamp’; Slovak 
bara ‘swamp’; Bulgarian bara [Oapa] ‘small river, stream; stagnant water; 
puddle’; Macedonian bara [6apa] ‘puddle’; Serbo-Croatian bära ‘puddle, 
meadow’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pers ‘mud; swamp’ > Votyak / Udmurt 
(Sarapul) pera ‘soft, black earth used to dye cloth’, ber-gop ‘swamp, 
quagmire’; Zyrian / Komi (Letka) pereb ‘moss-covered riverbank in a 
forest’; (?) Hungarian berék ‘grove, marshy pasture’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:374—375 *pers ‘mud; swamp’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 219a, *beRV ‘mud, swamp’. 


44. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *b/e/r-a ‘knee’: 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *birak- ‘knee’ > Hebrew berey [1233] ‘knee’, 
baray [JA] ‘to kneel, to bless’ (denominative); Aramaic birkà ‘knee’; 
Syriac burka ‘knee’; Akkadian birku, burku ‘knee’; Arabic baraka ‘to 
kneel down’ (denominative), (metathesis in) rukba ‘knee’; Sheri / Jibbili 
berk ‘knee’, bérók ‘(camels) to kneel’ (denominative); Mehri bark ‘knee’, 
barok ‘(camels) to kneel’ (denominative); Harsüsi bark ‘knee’, berok ‘to 
kneel’ (denominative); Ugaritic brk ‘knee’; Geez / Ethiopic bark [ACA] 
‘knee’, (denominative) baraka [A&N] ‘to kneel, to kneel down, to bend the 
knee, to genuflect’; Tigre bark ‘knee’, (denominative) bäräka ‘to kneel, to 
lie down’; Tigrinya barki ‘knee’; Gurage bark ‘knee, elbow, joint of 
finger’; Amharic bark ‘knee’ (loan from Geez); Harari barxi, baxri ‘the 
unit between two joints (in a finger, sugar-cane, etc.)’, from the term for 
‘knee’. D. Cohen 1970— :84; Murtonen 1989:121; Klein 1987:85; Leslau 
1963:41, 45—46, 1979:153, and 1987:105; Militarév 2011:79 Proto- 
Semitic *bi/ark. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian (Zugdidian) birgul-, (Senakian) burgul- ‘knee’; 
Laz (Atinuri) burgul-, (Xopuri) burgil- ‘knee’. 


Buck 1949:4.36 knee. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:194, no. 31, *barKa ‘knee’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 244, *b[E]RV[k] V ‘knee’. If we are not dealing with 
loanwords here, then the Proto-Nostratic root is to be reconstructed as *b/e/r- 
(the root vowel is uncertain), to which different derivational suffixes have been 
added in Afrasian, on the one hand, and Kartvelian, on the other. 


45. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bey-a ‘spirit, soul, self: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian b? ‘soul’ (Demotic by); Coptic bai [Bai] ‘soul’. Hannig 
1995:237; Faulkner 1962:77; Erman—Grapow 1921:44 and 1926— 
1963.1:411—412; Gardiner 1957:563; Vycichl 1983:25; Cerny 1976:20. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil péy ‘devil, goblin, fiend; madness (as of a dog), frenzy; 
wildness (as of vegetation)’, peyan ‘demoniac, madmen’, péytti, peycci, 
pécci demoness, woman under possession of a demon’; Malayalam pé, 
péyi ‘demon; rage, madness, viciousness’, pena ‘ghost, spirit’, pe-nayi 
‘mad dog’; Kota pe'n, pe-nm ‘possession of a woman by spirit of the 
dead’, pe:y ‘demon’; Toda ön ‘the god of the dead’; Kannada pe, he 
‘madness, rage, viciousness; growing wild (as plants); worthlessness’, 
petu, hétu ‘demon’, penkuni, penkuli, hekuli ‘demon; madness, fury’, héga 
‘a mad, foolish man’; Tulu péyi ‘demon’; Gondi pén, pen, ven, pénu ‘god’, 
pen ‘idol, god’, pénvor ‘priest’; Pengo pen ‘god’; Kui penu, venu ‘a god, a 
spirit; Kuwi penü, penu ‘god’, penu ‘devil’, pene?esi ‘deceased person’; 
(?) Malto peypeyre ‘to feel fervent or animated’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:393, no. 4438; Krishnamurti 2003:7 *pe(y)/*pen ‘devil’, 11. 

C. Proto-Altaic *béve ‘person, self, body’: Proto-Tungus *beye ‘person, man? 
> Evenki beye ‘person, man’; Lamut / Even bey ‘person, man’; Negidal 
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beye ‘person, man’; Nanay / Gold beye ‘person’; Solon bei, beye ‘person, 
man’. Proto-Mongolian *beye ‘body, person, self? > Written Mongolian 
beye ‘body, physique, organism; health’; Khalkha biye ‘body, physique, 
stature’; Buriat beye ‘body, person; self’; Kalmyk bi, biva ‘body, person; 
self’; Ordos biye, beye ‘body, person; self’; Dagur bey(e) ‘body, person; 
self; Dongxiang beije ‘body, person; self; Shira-Yughur bai ‘body, 
person; self; Monguor biye, buye ‘body, person; self’. Poppe 1955:47. 
Poppe 1960:66 and 126; Street 1974:9 *beye ‘body, person’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:335 *béje ‘man; self, body’. 


Buck 1949:4.11 body; 16.11 soul, spirit; 22.34 devil; 22.35 demon (evil spirit); 
22.45 ghost, specter, phantom. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 274, *be?yV ‘body, self? 
([in descendant languages] — ‘soul’). The semantic development is more likely 
to have been from ‘spirit, soul, self’ (= ‘life force, vital energy; living being’ 
[same semantic range as Latin anima]) to ‘body, person’ rather than the other 
way around. 


46. Proto-Nostratic relational marker *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’: Proto-Semitic *ba 
~ *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ > Hebrew bə- [^3] ‘in, at, on, with’; Arabic 
bi ‘in, within, among’; Ugaritic b ‘in, with, from’; Sabaean b ‘from, of, in, 
on, at’; Sheri / Jibbali b- ‘at, about, by, with, in’; Harstisi b(e)- ‘in, with, 
by’; Geez / Ethiopic ba [N] ‘in, at, into, on, by, through, with (by means 
of), after (kind and means), by reason of, because of, out of, on account of, 
according to, concerning, against (contiguity)’; Harari -be ‘with, from, by, 
of, in, on, at’; Gurage bd ‘with, in, at, by, out, out of, from’. Klein 1987: 
62; D. Cohen 1970— :39—40; Leslau 1987:82; Zammit 2002:87. 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye (postposition) -b ‘by, in, of’. Reinisch 1895:38; 
Appleyard 2007a:456. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *(-)b^i/y-, *-b^o- ‘in, with, within, among’: Gothic bi 
‘by, about, over; concerning, according to; at’, bai ‘both’; Old English be, 
bi; bi ‘(of place) near, in, on, upon, with, along, at, to; (of time) in, about, 
by, before, while, during; for, because of, in consideration of, by, by 
means of, through, in conformity with, in comparison with’, -b(e) in: 
ymb(e) ‘around’; Old Frisian be-, bi- ‘by, about, at, on’; Old Saxon be-, bi- 
‘by, about, at, on’; Dutch bij ‘by, about, at, on’; Old High German bi-, br 
‘by, about, at, on’ (New High German bei); Greek (suffix) -@(1), àu-ọí ‘on 
both sides, around’, ŭu-ọœ ‘both’; Latin ambo ‘both’, (pl. case ending) 
-bus; Sanskrit a-bhi ‘to, towards’, u-bhau ‘both’, case endings: (instr. pl.) 
-bhis, (dat.-abl. pl.) -bhyas, (instr.-dat.-abl. dual) -bhyam. Pokorny 
1959:34—35 *ambhi ‘around’, *ambho(u) ‘both’, *mbhi, *bhi; Walde 
1927—1932.1:54—55 *ambhi; *mbhi, *bhi; *ambho(u); Mann 1984— 
1987:1 *abhai (*abhai) ‘both’, *abhi (*abhi) ‘round, about’, 1—2 *abhu 
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(*abhudu, *abhidua) ‘both’, 18 *ambh- (*ambh-, *mbh-) ‘round’, 18—19 
*ambhi (*ambhi, *mbhi) ‘on both sides, around’, 19 *ambho (*ambho, 
*mbho) ‘both’, 77 *bhi- ‘by, at’, 862 *obhi-, *obh- ‘athwart, against, at’; 
Watkins 1985:2 *ambhi (also *mbhi) ‘around’, 2 *ambho ‘both’ and 
2000:3 *ambhi (also *mbhi) ‘around’, 3 *ambho ‘both’; Brugmann 
1904:386, 389, 467—468, and 468; Meillet 1964:298—299; Meier- 
Brügger 2003:197 *-bhi; Fortson 2004:106—107; De Vaan 2008:37—38; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:288, 1:380, 1:381, 1:394, 1:396 *-b/4/i/ 
*_bfh]i-s, *-b[^Tos and 1995.1:250, 1:333, 1:334, 1:345, 1:347 *-bhi/*-bhi-s, 
*_bhos; Orél 2003:44—45 Proto-Germanic *bi; Feist 1939:74 and 88 *bhi; 
Lehmann 1986:56 and 67; Onions 1966:131; Klein 1971:102; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:45; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:61; Kluge—Seebold 1989:70. 
C. Etruscan pi (also pul) ‘at, in, through’. 


Sumerian bi ‘with, together with, in addition to’; -bi, bi-da, -bi-(da) ‘and’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:218—219, no. 23; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 272, *bayV 
‘(n.) place; (vb.) to be somewhere’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bin- (~ *ben-): 
(vb.) *bin- ‘to tie (together), to fasten, to twist together, to bind (together)’; 
(n.) *bin-a ‘tie, bond’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ben- ‘to tie’: Berber: Ghadames afan ‘to tie’; Ahaggar 
ahan ‘to tie’. Central Chadic *byan- ‘to tie’ > Logone bən, ban ‘to tie’; 

Buduma peenai, fanai ‘to tie’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:66, no. 262, *ben- ‘to 
tie’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pinai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to entwine (intr.), to unite, to copulate; 
to tie, to fasten, to clasp each other’s hands as in dancing’, pinai (-pp-, -tt-) 
‘(vb.) to link, to unite, to tie, to fasten, to clasp hands; (n.) being knit 
together, joint in planks, tie, flower garland, bail, security, pledge, 
consent’, pinaiyali ‘joining together, flower garland, hinge, copulation’, 
pini ‘(vb.) to tie, to fetter, to link, to win over; (n.) fastening, bond, 
attachment, plait’, pinippu “binding, tie, attachment’, pinanku (pinanki-) 
‘to be linked together, to be intertwined, to be at variance’, pinakku 
(pinakki-) ‘to fasten, to intertwine’; Malayalam pina ‘tying, yoke, being 
involved, bail, surety, coupling’, pinekka ‘to tie together, to yoke, to 
ensnare’; Toda pin ‘surety’; Kannada pene ‘(vb.) to unite or tie different 
things together, to intertwine, to twist, to plait, to braid; to be jointed, to 
unite, to be intertwined, to get entangled; (n.) an entwined state, union, 
company’; Telugu pena ‘a twist of ropes, tie, bond’, pendcu ‘to twist, to 
twist together’, pendgonu ‘to be twisted, to be mingled, to join, to unite’, 
penapu '(vb.) to join, to unite, to twist; (n.) dispute’, penu ‘to twist, to 
entwine, to twist two or three single threads into a thick thread’; Naikri 
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pend- ‘to twist, to twine’; Parji pinna ‘bund of field’; Brahui pinning ‘to be 
twisted’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:368, no. 4159. Tamil pinnu (pinni-) ‘to 
plait, to braid, to lace, to knit, to weave, to entwine, to bind, to embrace; to 
become united’, pinnal ‘braiding, web, entanglement, matted hair’, 
pinnakam ‘braided hair’, pinnu (pinni-) ‘to weave’; Gadba (Salur) pannap- 
‘to weave’; Kurux pandnà ‘to roll and twist together filaments into 
threads’; Malayalam pinnuka ‘to plait, to twist’, pinnal ‘embroilment’; 
Toda pin- (piny-) ‘to be matted (of hair); to weave (basket), to plait (hair)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:373, no. 4207. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind; 9.75 plait (vb.). 


48. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bin-a, *ban-a ‘younger relative: (m.) younger brother, 
younger son; (f.) younger sister, younger daughter’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bin- (~ *ban-) ‘(m.) younger brother, younger son; (f.) 
younger sister, younger daughter’: Proto-Semitic (m.) *bin- ‘son’, (f.) 
*bint- ‘daughter’ > Akkadian binu, binnu, bünu ‘son’, bintu, bunatu, buntu 
‘daughter’; Amorite binum, bunum ‘son’, bintum, bittum, bina ‘daughter’; 
Hebrew ben []3] ‘son’ (construct ben- []3]. bað [D3] ‘daughter’; 
Phoenician bn ‘son’, bt ‘daughter’; Moabite bn ‘son’; Ugaritic bn /bun-/ 
‘son’, bnt, bt ‘daughter’, bns /bun(n)os-/ or /bunu&-/ ‘man’ (< bn /bun-/ 
‘son’); Arabic ?ibn ‘son’, bint ‘daughter’; Lihyanite bin ‘son’, bint 
‘daughter’; Sabaean bn ‘son’, bnt ‘daughter’; Mehri ha-bdn (construct 
bani) ‘children’. D. Cohen 1970— :70—71; Murtonen 1989:114; Zammit 
2002:102; Klein 1987;76. West Chadic *mV-bVn- ‘person’ (prefix *mV-) 
> Buli mban, mban ‘person’. Central Chadic *bin- ‘brother’ > Lame Pewe 
bin ‘brother’. Ehret 1995:85, no. 18, *bin-/*ban- ‘to beget’; Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:72, no. 288, *bin- ‘man, male relative’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pin ‘younger brother’, pinnavan ‘younger brother, 
youngest son’, pinnaval, pinnan ‘younger brother’, pinni “younger sister, 
mother’s younger sister’, pinnar ‘younger brother’, pinnai ‘younger 
brother, younger sister’; Toda pin ‘younger (son), second (wife)’; Tulu 
pifiyafivu ‘small, little’, panne ‘small’; Telugu pinnayya ‘father’s younger 
brother, mother’s younger sister’s husband’, pina, pinna, punna ‘young, 
younger, small, tiny’, pinni, pinnamma ‘mother’s younger sister, father’s 
younger brother’s wife’; Konda pina ‘young, small’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:373, no. 4205. Kurux pinni ‘aunt (wife of father’s younger brother), 
niece (older brother’s daughter)’; Malto peni ‘mother’s elder sister’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:373, no. 4209. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *paniy ‘daughter’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik panik ‘daughter’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik panik ‘daughter’; Naukan Siberian Yupik panik 
‘daughter’; Central Siberian Yupik panik ‘daughter’; Sirenik panax, panix 
‘daughter’; Seward Peninsula Inuit panik ‘daughter’; North Alaskan Inuit 
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panik ‘daughter’; Western Canadian Inuit panik ‘daughter’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit panik ‘daughter’; Greenlandic Inuit panik ‘daughter’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1995:249. 


Buck 1949:2.41 son; 2.42 daughter; 2.44 brother; 2.45 sister; 14.14 young. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 212, *ben|nV ‘younger relative’. 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, greatness, height, tallness’; (adj.) ‘big, large, great, tall’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; 

(n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, lofty’ 


Note: The unextended form is found in Dravidian. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *birVg- ‘to be high’: Berber: Tuareg burg-at ‘to rise’. 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye birga ‘high, tall’; Galla / Oromo borgi ‘height’. 
Reinisch 1895:51. Orél—Stolbova 1995:73, no. 294, *birVg- ‘to be high’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil per, perum, per ‘great’, peru ‘to grow thick, large, stout; 
to become numerous’, peruku (peruki-) ‘to increase in numbers, to 
multiply; to become full, perfected; to rise, to overflow, to swell; to be 
increased, augmented, enlarged; to prosper, to grow’; Kannada per, pér 
(before vowels) ‘largeness, tallness, greatness; large, tall, great’; Kodagu 
peri-, perim- ‘big’, peri- (perip-, perit-) ‘to increase’; Tulu peri, periya 
‘large, great, high, superior’, percuni, pércuni ‘to rise, to increase’; Telugu 
pertigu, per(u)gu, per(u)vu ‘to grow, to grow up, to increase, to 
accumulate, to be augmented, to expand, to extend’; Malayalam peru, per 
‘great, large, chief’, periya ‘large, great’, perukuka ‘to grow large, to be 
multiplied’; Kolami perg- (perekt-) ‘to grow’; Konda pergi- ‘to grow up’, 
per, peri ‘big, large, elder (of siblings)’, pir- ‘to grow’; Kuwi bir- ‘to 
grow, to multiply’; Brahui piring ‘to swell (of the body or limbs)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:389—390, no. 4411; Krishnamurti 2003:118 
*per-V- ‘to grow big’ and 393—394 *per/*per-V ‘big’. Tamil perram 
‘greatness; bull or cow; buffalo’, perru ‘greatness, bull’, perri, perrimai 
‘greatness, esteem’, piranku (piranki-) ‘to be great, exalted, lofty, elevated; 
to grow full, complete, abundant; to overflow; to grow large in size; to be 
densely crowded’, pirankal ‘greatness, abundance, fullness, height, 
mountain, heap, mass’, pirakkam ‘loftiness’; Malayalam perran ‘stout, 
robust’; Telugu perugu, perígu ‘to swell, to rise’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:392, no. 4425. (?) Kui prihpa (priht-) ‘to be tall, high, lofty; to grow 
tall’, pripa (prit-) ‘to be tall’, prisa ‘tall, high, lofty’; Kuwi pli- ‘to be big’, 
plinai ‘to grow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:371, no. 4192. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *brg- ‘strong, high, large’: Georgian brge ‘high’; Svan 


bag-i (< *big- < *brg-) ‘firm, bold’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:60— 
61 *brg-; Fahnrich 2007:76 *brg-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:879 and 
1995.1:776 *brg-. Proto-Kartvelian *breg- ‘hill’: Georgian breg-i ‘hill, 
hillock’; Mingrelian rag-a (< *brag-) ‘hill’ (toponym). Fáhnrich 2007:77 
*breg-. 

Proto-Indo-European *biergh-/*bhorgh-/*bhygh- ‘(adj.) high, tall; (n.) 
mountain, hill’: Hittite par-ku-us ‘high’; Sanskrit brhant- ‘high, tall, great, 
strong’; Avestan barazant- ‘great, lofty’; Armenian barjr ‘high’; Welsh 
bre ‘hill’; Gothic *bairgs ‘mountain’, baurgs ‘city, town’; Old Icelandic 
bjarg, berg ‘mountain, rock’, borg ‘stronghold, fortification, castle; 
fortified town, city’; Old English beorh, beorg ‘hill, mountain’, burg, 
bur(u)h ‘fortified place, (fortified) town, city’; Old Frisian berch 
‘mountain’, bur(i)ch ‘fortified place, castle, city’; Old Saxon berg 
‘mountain’, burg ‘fortified place, castle, city’; Old High German berg 
‘mountain’ (New High German Berg), burg ‘fortified place, castle, city’ 
(New High German Burg); Tocharian A párk-, park-, B pdrk- ‘to rise 
(sun), B párkare ‘long’; Greek nzópyog ‘tower’ (pre-Greek loanword). 
Germanic loans in: Latin burgus ‘castle, fort, fortress’; Old Irish brugh, 
brog, borg ‘castle’. Rix 1998a:63—64 *beró^- ‘to be high, to rise, to 
raise’; Pokorny 1959:140—141 *bheregh- ‘high, noble’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:172—174 *bhergh-; Mann 1984—1987:74 *bhergh- ‘high; 
height’, 125 (*bhurgh-, *bhrugh-); Watkins 1985:8 *bhergh- and 2000:11 
*bhergh- (reduced-grade form *bhrgh-) ‘high’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.:217  *b[hJerg[^]-, 11:744—745, 11:781, IE879 *b/*Jerg/*]- 
/*b[^Ir&[^]- and 1995.1:150 *b^eró^- ‘high, large; strong; top’, 1:576— 
577, 1:648; Mallory—Adams 1997:269 *bhyghus, *bhyghént- ‘high’, 269 
*bhréhntih;- ‘high one’, and 269 *bhergh-, *bhr$h- ‘high; hill, mountain’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:445—447 *bergh-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:629— 
630; Beekes 2010.II:1262 (pre-Greek loanword); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I::958; Boisacq 1950:829; Hofmann 1966:291; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:78; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:124; Orél 2003:42 Proto- 
Germanic *bergan ~ *bergaz and 63—64 *burgz; Kroonen 2013:60 
*berga- ‘mountain’; Feist 1939:75—76 and 85—86; Lehmann 1986:57— 
58 and 64—65; De Vries 1977:39 and 50; Onions 1966:108; Klein 
1971:89 *bhergh-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:39; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:66 
and 111—112; Kluge—Seebold 1989:75 and 114—115; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:362 *bhergh-; Adams 1999:372—373 and 2013:399—400 
*bhergh_; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:30—34 *bhergh-; Puhvel 
1984—  .8:127—133 *bhrgh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:636—637; Georgiev 
1981:99 and 100; Katicié 1976.1:71—72, 93, and 94. Probable Indo- 
European loans in Semitic (Arabic burg ‘tower, castle’; Aramaic burgin, 
burgon ‘tower’; Syriac bürgà ‘tower’). 
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Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 12.31 high. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:214—216, 
no. 19; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:177, no. 9, *berg/i/ ‘high’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 243, *b/i/rV gE ‘high, tall’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 
(vb.) *bir- ‘to sing, to play (a musical instrument)’; 
(n.) *bir-a ‘singing, playing (a musical instrument), musical instrument’ 


A. Dravidian: Konda piruri ‘flute’; Kui pirori ‘flute’; Kuwi prrüri, pirudi, 
piruri ‘flute’; Kurux pédé ‘flute, pipe, whistle’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1964:370, no. 4178. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bir- ‘to sing’: Mingrelian bir- ‘to sing, to play (a 
musical instrument)’; Laz bir- ‘to sing’; Svan br- ‘to sing’, la-brjál 
‘singing’. Klimov 1964:53 *br- and 1998:17—18 *br- ‘to sing’; Fahnrich 
2007:68—69 *bir-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:56 *bir-. 


Buck 1949:18.12 sing. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 
(vb.) *bir- ‘to cut, rip, pull, break, or tear off; to pull’; 
(n.) *bir-a ‘the act of cutting, ripping, pulling, breaking, or tearing off 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ber- ‘to cut off’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *biir- ‘to cut 
off > K’wadza bila?i- ‘dull’, bilat- ‘to drill, to cut a hole’; Dahalo biir- ‘to 
cut grass, to mow’. Ehret 1980:138. Central Chadic *byar- ‘to cut off > 
Tangale ber ‘to cut off’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:67, no. 266, *ber- ‘to cut’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil piri (-v-, -nt-) (also piri) ‘to become disjoined or parted; 
to become unfastened; to be untwisted, ripped, or loosened (as a seam or 
texture); to disagree (as persons); to part (tr.), to sever’, piri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
separate (tr.), to disunite, to sever, to divide, to untwist, to disentangle, to 
untie, to solve (as a riddle), to dismantle (as the thatch of a roof), to 
distribute’, pirical ‘division, partition, threadbare or tattered condition’, 
pirippu ‘separation, division, estrangement’, piripu, pirivu ‘separation, 
severance, division, disunion, disagreement, loosening, secession, gap’; 
Malayalam pirikka ‘to sever, to dismiss, to divorce’, piriccal ‘separation, 
dismissal’, piriyukka ‘to become disjoined, to separate, to part with’; Kota 
piry- (pirc-) ‘to separate part from part (intr., tr.); to demolish (building)’, 
pirc- (pirc-) ‘to separate (persons) (tr.)’, pirnj- (pirnj-) ‘to separate oneself 
from’, piryv ‘a place separate from another’s place’; Toda piry- (pirs-) ‘to 
be demolished’, piry- (pirc-) ‘to demolish’; Kannada hiri ‘to separate into 
portions, to break up, to pull to pieces, to demolish, to pull out of, to 
unsheathe, to take (pearl) from (a string); to be broken up or demolished, 
to fall from (a bundle, a string)’, higgisu ‘to separate, to disjoin’, higgu ‘to 
separate (intr.), to be disconnected’, higgalisu ‘to separate or disjoin (as 
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the legs), to open wide (as an eye with the fingers, as the mouth of a bag)’; 
Kodagu piri- (pirip-, piric-) ‘to turn (cattle) in a different direction; to send 
away, to cause to disperse’, piri- (piriv-, pirinj-) ‘(assembly) to disperse, 
(person) to return to one’s own place’, piriv ‘dispersing’; Tulu piripu, 
biripu ‘abatement, cessation’; Koraga pirpi ‘to make the spirit leave a 
person’; Telugu pridulu ‘to become loose, to fall off, to separate, to leave 
each other, to be dislocated’; Gadba (Salur) pirg- (pirig-) ‘to open (like a 
flower)’, pirukp- ‘to open (like a book, packet) (tr.)’; Kui priva (prit-) ‘to 
be cracked, cloven, opened out; to be hatched’, pring- ‘to be torn’; Kuwi 
prik- ‘to break open (fruit)’, prik- ‘to split (bamboo)’; Malto pirce ‘to be 
smashed’; Brahui pirghing ‘to break, to rend, to transgress, to solve (a 
riddle)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:370, no.4176. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *par- ‘to pull out’: Chukchi pər- ‘to pull out 
by the root, to rip out’; Koryak paj- ‘to pluck, to harvest, to peel, to take 
away’; Alyutor pr- “pluck, to take off’. Forescue 2005:225. 


Sumerian bir ‘to tear, to rip, to rend; to pull, to snatch, to yank’, bir; ‘to tear up, 
to tear to pieces, to shred; to rip apart, to sever, to break up’. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 


Proto-Nostratic *biry- (~ *ber»-): 
(vb.) *birY- ‘to enjoy, to savor’; 
(n.) *biry-a ‘fruit? 

Extended form: 

(n.) *bir"-q -a ‘plum’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic (collective) barkuk ‘plum’, birkük-, burkük- 
‘apricot, yellow plum’. Note: These may be loanwords from Latin. 
Dravidian: Konda pirika, prika, pirka ‘green mango’; Pengo prila ‘green 
mango’; Manda prila ‘green mango’; Kui pria ‘unripe mango’; Kuwi prila 
‘unripe mango’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:371, no. 4184. 

Proto-Kartvelian *berq'en- ‘wild pear, wild plum(-tree)’: Georgian 
b(e)rq'ena- ‘wild pear’; Svan barq'wen(d), bárq'en ‘wild plum(-tree)’ 
(this may be a loan from Georgian). Klimov 1964:54 *brgen- and 1998:12 
*bergen- ‘wild pear, wild plum(-tree)'; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:41 
*bergen-; Fahnrich 2007:60 *bergen-. 

Proto-Indo-European *błr-uH-k’- (> *bhrük'-) *(vb.) to enjoy, to use; (n.) 
fruit’: Latin früx (gen. sg. friigis), usually plural fruges ‘fruits of the earth’, 
fruor (< *früuor < *früguor) ‘to have the benefit of, to enjoy’, (dat. sg.; 
used as indecl. adj.) frugi ‘useful, honest, discreet, moderate, temperate’, 
früctuosus ‘fruit-bearing, fruitful, fertile’, frügifer ‘fruit-bearing, fruitful, 
fertile’, früctus ‘enjoyment, enjoying; proceeds, profit, produce, fruit, 
income’; Umbrian (acc. pl.) frif, fri ‘fruits’; Gothic briks ‘useful’, brükjan 
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‘to use’; Old English bryce ‘useful’, brücan ‘to make use of, to enjoy’ 
(Middle English briken ‘to enjoy, to use’, [pres.] brouke; briiche ‘useful’), 
broc ‘use, benefit’; Old Frisian brüka ‘to use’; Old Saxon brükan ‘to use’; 
Dutch gebruiken ‘to use’; Old High German prihhi ‘useful’, brühhan, 
brithhen ‘to use’ (New High German brauchen ‘to need, to want, to 
require’). Rix 1998a:81 *b^reuHg- ‘to use, to enjoy’; Pokorny 1959:173 
*bhrüg- ‘(n.) fruit; (vb.) to use, to enjoy’, perhaps originally from *bhreu- 
‘to cut off, becoming ‘to remove fruit for one's own use’, then ‘to enjoy, 
to use’; Walde 1927—1932.II:208 *bhrig-; Watkins 1985:9—10 *bhrig- 
and 2000:13 *bhrüg- ‘agricultural produce; to enjoy (results, produce)’; 
Mann 1984—1987:106 *bhrüg- ‘use, benefit, product, profit’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:256—257 and 257; De Vaan 2008:244—245; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:552—553 *bhrüg-; Orél 2003:60 Proto-Germanic 
*brükanan; Kroonen 2013:79—80 *bruk(k)on- ‘to break, to crumble’; 
Feist 1939:107 possibly originally from *bhreu- ‘to cut off (for the 
meaning, cf. Sanskrit bhunákti ‘to enjoy, to use, to possess’, especially, ‘to 
enjoy a meal, to eat, to eat and drink, to consume"); Lehmann 1986:81 
possibly originally from *bhrew- ‘to cut off; Onions 1966:120 *bhrug-; 
Klein 1971:96; Barnhart 1995:88; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:96 *bhrüg-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:102—103; Boutkan— Siebinga 2005:64. 


Buck 1949:5.71 fruit; 9.423 use (vb. = make use of). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
257, *b[i]r[üw]qa (or *b[i]f[uw]qa ?) ‘edible fruit’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bir’-a ‘penis’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bVr- ‘penis’: Proto-Semitic *2ibr-(at-) ‘penis’ > Hebrew 
2éfar [^38, NPN] ‘penis’; Aramaic ?efrà ‘penis’; Arabic 7ibrat- ‘penis’; 
Arabic (Datina) burrat, barbür ‘glans penis’; Arabic (Omani) barbur 
‘penis’. Klein 1987:4; Militarév 2005:92; Militarév—Kogan 2000:4—5. 
(?) Egyptian b?3?wt ‘virility’. Faulkner 1962:77; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:417; Hannig 1995:240. Chadic: Hausa buuraa ‘penis’; Bura bura 
‘penis’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:83, no. 339, *bur- ‘penis’. 

Dravidian: Kota pi'y ‘penis’; Manda pida ‘penis’; Kuwi pirda, pīrā ‘penis’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:374, no. 4220. 


Buck 1949:4.492 penis. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bit Y- (~ *bet’)-): 
(vb.) *bit’¥- ‘to press between the fingers, to squeeze, to crush’; 
(n.) *bit Y-a ‘squeeze, pinch, pressure’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil picai ‘to work with the thumb and fingers in mixing, to 
knead, to squeeze or mash between the palms, to crush and separate (as 
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kernels of grain from the ear), to rub or apply on the skin, to strike against 
one another (as branches in the wind)’, picakku (picakki-) ‘to press 
between the fingers, to squeeze, to crush’, picaru (picari-) ‘to mingle, to 
mix with the hand’; Kota pick- (picky-) ‘to squeeze, to pinch’; Kannada 
pisuku ‘to squeeze, to press (as a fruit), to knead, to shampoo’, hisi ‘to 
squeeze (a ripe fruit) so as nearly to separate it into two pieces’; Tulu 
piskuni, pisuni ‘to squeeze, to press’; Koraga pijayki ‘to crush’; Telugu 
pisuku ‘to squeeze, to press, to knead, to shampoo, to handle’; Naikri pijg- 
‘to knead’; Parji pik- ‘to crush’; Gadba (Ollari) piskolp- (piskolt-) ‘to 
squeeze’; Gondi piskand ‘to knead flour’; Pengo pic- (picc-) ‘to squeeze, 
to milk’; Kui pic- ‘to press, to squeeze, to milk’; Kurux picka’and ‘to press 
and bruise, to flatten by crushing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4135; 
Krishnamurti 2003:149 *pic-V- (~ *piz-V-) ‘to squeeze’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bic'k'- ‘to break, to crumble’: Old Georgian bic’- ‘to 
crumble’, participial derivatives na-bic’- // na-bic’-ev- ‘crumb’; Svan li- 
bec’k’w ‘to break (apart), to burst’, /i-bc 'k'we ‘to split something’. Klimov 
1964:52 *bic- and 1998:14 *bec-/*bic- ‘to crumble, to break’; Fáhnrich 
1994:230; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:54 *be¢-/*bic-. 


Sumerian biz ‘to press or squeeze out (oil)’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:179, no. 12, *bic- ‘to 
break’; Bomhard 1996a:226. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bit¢"- (~ *bet#"-): 

(vb.) *biti^- ‘to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to split apart, to break open, to 
burst forth (intr.)’; 

(n.) *biti^-a ‘break, slit, hole, piece broken off” 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bit¢- ‘to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to break open, to 
burst forth (intr.); (?) to split’: Proto-Semitic *bat¢-af- ‘to prick, to pierce, 
to break or tear off > Geez / Ethiopic basa [0] ‘to flay alive’; Tigrinya 
bds°e ‘to pierce’; Tigre bas°d ‘to tear off a very small piece’; Amharic 
bdssa ‘to perforate, to puncture, to pierce, to drill a hole’. Amharic 
büssáká ‘to tear, to rip’. D. Cohen 1970— :73 *bse (that is, *bs{); Leslau 
1987:109. Proto-Semitic *batd-at’- ‘to slit? > Sheri / Jibbali b3s3¢ ‘to slit’; 
Harsüsi besot ‘to slit’; Mehri basdt ‘to slit’. (?) Egyptian biy, bsi ‘to spit; 
to vomit’, b*w ‘vomit’? (semantic development as in German sich 
(er)brechen ‘to vomit’ < ‘to break open, to burst forth’). Hannig 1995:262; 
Faulkner 1962:85; Erman—Grapow 1921:50 and 1926—1963.1:477; 
Gardiner 1957:564. (?) West Chadic *bitł- ‘to spit? > Angas bis, bes ‘to 
spit’. (?) East Chadic *bVtł- ‘to spit? > Somray ba:sa ‘to spit’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:43, no. 170, *baĉaf- ‘to tear off, to break off (but, for 
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Chadic, cf. Newman 1977:23, no. 15, Proto-Chadic *4ahla ‘to break’), and 
70, no. 280, *bic- ‘to spit’. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam pikkuka (picc-) ‘to break in pieces’; Telugu pigulu, 
pikulu, pivulu ‘to burst’; Kui pinja (pinji-) ‘to burst’; Kuwi pinj- ‘(fire) to 
explode, to spark out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4129. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pedd- ‘to prick’ > Lapp / Saami bæððá- 
/bedda- ‘to prick, to make a hole in’; Mordvin pele- ‘to bore, to drill’; 
Vogul / Mansi peel- ‘to prick’; Ostyak / Xanty pel-, (Southern) pet- ‘to 
prick’. Collinder 1955:74, 1960:410 *pedd-, and 1977:90; Sammallahti 
1988:547 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pedd- ‘to prick’. But, cf. Rédei 1986— 
1988:371 under *pel3-. 


Buck 1949:4.56 spit; 4.57 vomit; 9.27 split (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
379, no. 214. 


56. Proto-Nostratic *bory-a ‘(n.) a dark color; (adj.) dark, dark-colored’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘dark-colored’: Egyptian br ‘pigment, color’. Hannig 
1995:256. Berber: Mzab bbargan ‘to be or become dark’, abarcan ‘black’; 
Tamazight barkin, barcin ‘to be black, swarthy; to blacken’, abarkan 
‘black; Kabyle ibrik ‘to be black’, abarkan ‘black, dark, swarthy, of a dark 
complexion’. Proto-East Cushitic *bo?r- (< *bor?-) ‘red, yellow, brown, 
dark-colored’ > Burji bóor-ee ‘(n.) yellow color’; Somali bor-a ‘gray, 
dirty’; Arbore bur-iy-da ‘red’; Dasenech bur ‘red’; Konso poor- (pl. 
pu??ur-) ‘black’; Dobase poor-e ‘burned or carbonized material’; Elmolo 
burr-i-da ‘red’; Galla / Oromo boor-uu ‘ash-colored, dim, dull’; Hadiyya 
bork’- (< *bor?-) ‘dark-colored’; Gidole poor- ‘black’. Sasse 1982:39. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:76, no. 307, *boHar- ‘to be yellow, to be gray’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *b/or-, *bhru- (secondary e-grade form: *b/er-) 
‘brown’ (< ‘dark-colored’), (reduplicated) *5"e-b^ru-: Sanskrit babhrü-h 
‘reddish brown, brown’; Latin fiber ‘beaver’; Old Icelandic brúnn 
‘brown’, björn ‘bear’, bjorr ‘beaver’; Swedish brun ‘brown’; Old 
Norwegian brünn ‘brown’; Old English brün ‘brown’, bera ‘bear’, beofor 
‘beaver’; Old Frisian brün ‘brown’; Old Saxon bibar ‘beaver’, brün 
‘brown’; Dutch beer ‘bear’, bever ‘beaver’, bruin ‘brown’; Old High 
German brin ‘brown’ (New High German braun), bero ‘bear’ (New High 
German Bar), bibar ‘beaver’ (New High German Biber); Lithuanian béras 
‘brown’, bebrus ‘beaver’; Old Church Slavic *bebro ‘beaver’; Russian 
bobr [606p] ‘beaver’; Polish bóbr ‘beaver’; Greek @pdvy, opüvoc ‘toad’. 
Pokorny 1959:136—137 *bher- ‘glittering, bright brown’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:166—167 *bhéro-s, *bheru-s; Mann 1984—1987:69 *bhebhros, 
-us ‘red-brown, beaver’, 108 *bhrünos ‘dun, brownish; brown or dun- 
colored creature’; Watkins 1985:7 *bher- and 2000:10 *bher- ‘bright, 
brown’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.L22 *b[^Jer-, 11:530 *b[^Jib[^Ter-, 
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*b/h]eb[*]er- and 1995.1:23 *bher- ‘brown’, E448 *bibher-, *bhebher- 
*beaver'; Mallory—Adams 1997:57 *bhébhrus ‘beaver’ and 85 *bher- 
‘brown’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1230—1231; Hofmann 1966:405— 
406; Boisacq 1950:1040; Beekes 2010.11I:1594; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1047; 
De Vaan 2008:217; Ernout—Meillet 1979:231—232; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1::490—491 *bhe-bhru-s (*bhe-bhro-s), Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:409—410 *bhe-bhr-u- (also *bhebhro-); Orél 2003:40—41 Proto- 
Germanic *bebruz, 60 *briinaz; Kroonen 2013:56—57 Proto-Germanic 
*bebura- ‘beaver’; De Vries 1977:40, 41, and 61; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:64; Klein 1971:74—75 *bhero- ‘brown’, 75 *bhe-bhru-s ‘very 
brown’, and 97; Onions 1966:83 and 121; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:50—51 
*bhero-, 73—74 *bhebhru-, and 97; Kluge—Seebold 1989:59—60, 82— 
83, and 103; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:39. 

Proto-Altaic *bor"V ‘dark-colored, gray’: Proto-Mongolian *boro ‘dark- 
colored, gray’ > Written Mongolian boro, boru ‘gray, brown, dark, 
swarthy (face)’; Monguor boro ‘gray’; Ordos boro ‘gray’; Khalkha bora 
‘gray’; Buriat boro ‘gray’; Moghol bord ‘gray’; Kalmyk bora ‘gray’. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu boro ‘gray’; Evenki boroy ‘gray’, boronkon 
“brown stag, hart’. Proto-Turkic *bory- ‘dark-colored, gray’ > Old Turkic 
boz ‘gray’; Azerbaijani boz ‘gray’; Turkmenian boz ‘gray’; Uzbek buz 
‘gray’; Uighur boz, bos ‘gray’ Kirghiz boz ‘gray’; Kazakh boz ‘gray’; 
Noghay boz ‘gray’. Poppe 1955:54 and 1960:20 and 81; Street 1974:9 
*bor2- ‘gray’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:376 *borV ‘gray’. 


Buck 1949:3.37 bear; 15.63 dark (in color). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:224, no. 
29; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:183—184, no. 18, *bor'a ‘brown, gray-brown'; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 255, *bor[?]á ‘brown, yellow’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bud- (~ *bud-): 
(vb.) *bud- ‘to set fire to something, to kindle’; 
(n.) *bud-a ‘blaze, light, fire’ 


A. 


B. 


Dravidian: Pengo puft- ‘to set fire to, to kindle’; Kui putpa (putt-), purpa 
(purt-) ‘to roast’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:377, no. 4260. 
Proto-Kartvelian *bdw- ‘to set fire, to catch fire’: Old Georgian bdv- ‘to 
set fire, to catch fire’, (participle) m-bdvin-vare- ‘kindled’; Laz d(v)- ‘to set 
fire, to catch fire’; Svan bd-/bid- (li-bd-ine) ‘to set fire to something’, mə- 
bid ‘combustable’. Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:67 *bidw-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:55 *bidw-; Klimov 1998:10 *bdw- ‘to set fire, to 
catch fire’, *bdw-in- ‘to set fire’. 


Buck 1949:1.86 light (vb.), kindle. 
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58. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *budu ‘buttocks’ > K’wadza bulituko 
*woman's garment covering the hips’, bulum- ‘to bend over’; Ma’a "buru 
*goat's tail’; Dahalo 6uduw- ‘to run away’ (for the semantics, Ehret cites 
English ‘to turn tail’). Ehret 1980:140. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil putai, putam ‘side, place’; Malayalam puta ‘side’; 
Kannada hode ‘side’; Tulu pudé ‘border, edge, brink, margin, brim, side, 
interval, space’, podataré ‘the side-bone of the skull’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:377, no. 4255. Assuming semantic development from ‘lowest part or 
region’ to ‘side’ (cf. Buck 1949:12.36 side: “...in general, words for ‘part’ 
[besides those included in the list here] are often used in the sense of 
‘side’.”). 

C. Proto-Ķartvelian *bud- ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’ (?): Georgian 
bud-e ‘nest’; Svan bud, bid ‘vulva’. Klimov 1964:54 *bude- and 1998:20 
*bude- ‘nest’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:66 *bud-; Fahnrich 2007:81 
*bud-. Note: Mingrelian bude ‘nest’ is borrowed from Georgian. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *břudh- with various extensions: *b^udh-no-, 
*bhugh-mo- *bhigh-men-, *b'u-n-d^- ‘bottom, ground, base, depth, lowest 
part of anything’: Sanskrit budh-ná-h ‘bottom, ground, base, depth, lowest 
part of anything’; Prakrit burmdha- ‘foot of a tree, root’; Pali bunda- ‘root 
of a tree’; Gujarati budht ‘bottom of a pot’; Marathi bádh ‘bottom of a 
pot’, bud ‘bottom or base of anything’; Sindhi bundaru ‘buttock, rump, 
hip’; Lahnda (f£) bundri ‘anus, buttock’; Greek nvðuńv ‘the bottom or 
foundation (of a thing); the bottom or depth (of the sea); the bottom, stock, 
root (of a tree); the hollow bottom or stand of a cup’, nóvóa& ‘the bottom 
(of a vessel)’; Latin fundus ‘ground; the bottom or base of anything’; Old 
Irish bond, bonn ‘sole of the foot’; Welsh bon (< *b^ud'-no-) ‘stem, base, 
stock’; Old Icelandic botn ‘bottom (of a vessel, of a haycock, of the sea); 
the head of a bay, firth, lake, valley’; Faroese botnur ‘bottom’; Norwegian 
botn ‘bottom’; Swedish botten ‘bottom’; Danish bund ‘bottom’; Old 
English botm (Middle English bopem), bodan ‘bottom, ground, 
foundation; ship’s keel’, bytme, bypme, bybne ‘bottom; ship’s keel’; Old 
Saxon bodom ‘bottom’; Dutch bodem ‘bottom’; Old High German bodam 
“bottom, ground’ (New High German Boden). Pokorny 1959:174 *bhudh- 
m(e)n ‘bottom’, also *bhudh-mo-, *bhudh-no- (> *bhundho-); Walde 
1927—1932.1I:190 *bhudh-men-; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *bhudhno- 
‘bottom’ > ‘ground, depth, foot, root; Watkins 1985:10 *bhudh- and 
2000:13 *bhudh- (also *budh-) ‘bottom, base’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:488—489 *b[^Tud[h]-, *b[^Tud[^]-n-, 11:490 *b[^Tud[^]-n-, 11:528 
*bfhJud["]- and 1995.1:408 *bhudh-, *bhugh-n- ‘bottom, soil’, 1:410 
*bhudh-n- ‘Lower World’, E447 *b^ud^- ‘Lower World’; Mann 1984— 
1987:118—119 *bhudhmn- (*bhudno-) ‘base, bottom, stock, stump, root, 
stone’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:438 *b’ud'-nd-; Turner 1966—1969.T: 
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525; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:620—621 *bhudh-; Boisacq 1950:825—826 
*bheudh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:952 *bhudh-; Hofmann 1966:289— 
290 *bhudh-no-, *bhudh-mo-, *bhundh-(n)o-, Beekes 2010.1I:1255 
*bhyd'-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:261—262 *bhudh-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:564—565 *bhundhos; *bhudh-no-, *bhudh-mo-; De Vaan 
2008:250 *b^udh-n-ó-; Orél 2003:61 Proto-Germanic *budmaz ~ *butmaz; 
Kroonen 2013:82 *budman- ~ *buttman- ‘bottom’; De Vries 1977:51; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:85; Onions 1966:109 *bhudhm(e)n-, *bhudh- 
(also *bhundh-), Klein 1971:90; Skeat 1898:72; Barnhart 1995:80; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:88; Kluge—Seebold 1989:95 *bhudh-men-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puts ‘rectum, large intestines’ > (?) Lapp / 
Saami (Southern) puxt'ece ‘rectum’; (?) Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) pita 
‘large intestines, rectum (of animals, possibly also of humans)’, (Kazym) 
puti ‘large intestines, rectum (of reindeer)’; (?) Vogul / Mansi (Northern) 
puti ‘large intestines’. Rédei 1986—1988:410 *puts. Assuming semantic 
development from ‘lowest part or region (of the body)’ > ‘bottom, rear 
end, backside, rump, behind, buttock, anus’ (as in Sindhi and Lahnda cited 
above) > ‘rectum, large intestines’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 12.34 bottom; 12.36 side. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 270, 
*bu[w]tV ‘lower part of the body’. Note: The Afrasian material cited by 
Dolgopolsky does not belong here. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘stick’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bud- ‘stick’: Proto-Semitic *badd- ‘pole, stick, beam’ > 
Hebrew *baó [13] ‘pole, bar, rod; branch (of a tree)’; Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic badda ‘pole, stick’; Arabic badd- ‘beam’. Klein 1987:63; D. 
Cohen 1970— :44—45. Berber *budid- ‘pole of a hut’ > Kabyle a-budid 
‘wooden post’. East Chadic *bVdVH- ‘stick’ > Kera bad-uwa ‘stick’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:80, no. 325, *bud- ‘stick’. 

Dravidian: Tamil ufu ‘oar, boatman’s pole’; Toda put ‘stirring stick’; 
Kannada puttu “wooden ladle or spoon, paddle’, huttu, uttu ‘paddle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:377, no. 4265. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bug- (~ *bog-): 
(vb.) *bug- ‘to blister, to swell’; 
(n.) *bug-a ‘boil, blister, pustule’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil pokuftu ‘bubble’, pokku (pokki-) ‘to be blistered’, 
pokkulam ‘boil, bubble, blister’, pokkuli ‘to rise in blisters’; Malayalam 
pokkula, pokkila ‘blister, vesicle, bubble’, pokkulikka ‘to bubble’; Kota 
pogl ‘blister’; Toda pig ‘bubble’; Kannada pugul, bokke, bobbe ‘blister’, 
hokku ‘boil’, hoppala ‘blister occasioned by a burn’, hoppalisu ‘to blister’; 
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Kodagu pokkala ‘a blister’; Tulu pokke ‘a blister, pustule; a sore, ulcer’, 
bokki, bokké ‘an itch, pustule, pimple’; Telugu pokku ‘(vb.) to blister; (n.) 
blister’, bugga ‘bubble’; Pengo poka ‘blister’; Manda puka ‘boil’; Kuwi 
bugga, büga ‘bubble’; Kurux pokkhna (pokkhya) ‘to get blistered, to 
swell’; Malto poka ‘blister, blain’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:394, no. 4455. 
Proto-Kartvelian *bug- ‘pimple, pustule': Old Georgian bug-r-i ‘rash, 
pimple’; Svan bugw-ir ‘pockmarks, smallpox’. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:65—66 *bug-; Fahnrich 1994:226 and 2007:80—81 *bug-. 


61. Proto-Nostratic root *bug- (~ *bog-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *bug-V-r- ‘to make a sound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *bug-r-a ‘sound, noise’ 


62. 


Note: Only the extended form is attested in the daughter languages. 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian bg?w ‘moan, cry, weeping, lamentation, sighing, 
groaning’. Hannig 1995:264; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:482. 
Dravidian: Irula bugari, bugiriya ‘large bamboo flute’; Alu Kurumba 
buguri ‘bamboo flute’; Palu Kurumba bugiri ‘bamboo flute’; Kota bugi-r 
‘flute’; Toda puxury “Toda flute’; Kannada (Badaga) buguri ‘Toda flute’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:375, no. 4239. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bger- ‘to make a sound’: Old Georgian bger- ‘to make a 
sound’, bger-a ‘loud sound, groan(ing), noise’; Mingrelian ngar-, gar- ‘to 
weep, to cry’; Laz bgar-, mgar- ‘to weep, to cry’. Klimov 1964:49 *bger- 
and 1998:9 *bger- ‘to utter; sound, ring’; Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:55 
*bger-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:48 *bger-. 


Buck 1949:16.37 cry, weep. Bomhard 1996a:225. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) ‘male of small, hoofed animals: he- 
goat, buck": 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bok’- ‘goat’: Central Chadic *6wak- (< *bwak’-) ‘goat’ > 
Mafa bokw ‘goat’. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye bok ‘goat’. Reinisch 1895:46. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:76, no. 309, *bok- ‘goat’. Proto-Afrasian *bok’-ar- 
‘cattle’: Proto-Semitic *bak’-ar- ‘cattle’ > Akkadian bukaru ‘cattle’ (West 
Semitic word); Hebrew bakar [722] ‘cattle, herd, oxen’; Phoenician bkr 
‘cattle’; Syriac bakra ‘herd of cattle’; Arabic bakar ‘cattle’; Sabaean bkr 
‘cattle’; Harsüsi bekerét ‘cow’; Mehri bakarét ‘cow’. Murtonen 1989:118; 
Klein 1987:81; D. Cohen 1970— :79—80; Zammit 2002:98—99. Berber 
*bukVr- ‘one year old camel’ > Tawlemmet abuyer ‘one year old camel’. 
Central Chadic *bwakVr- ‘goat’ > Tera bokara ‘goat’; Bachama bogar-ey 
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‘goat’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:76, no. 310, *bokar- ‘cattle’ (derived from 
*bok- ‘goat’). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *břuk’- ‘buck, he-goat': Avestan büza- ‘buck’; Farsi 
buz ‘goat’; Armenian buc ‘lamb’; Old Irish bocc ‘buck’; Welsh bwch 
‘buck’; Cornish boch ‘buck’; Breton bouc’h ‘buck’; Old Icelandic bokkr, 
bukkr “buck, he-goat’, bokki ‘buck, fellow’; Old English bucc ‘buck, male 
dear’, bucca ‘he-goat’; Old Saxon buck ‘he-goat’; Middle High German 
boc ‘he-goat? (New High German Bock); Latin bucca ‘he-goat’ (loan). 
Pokorny 1959:174 *bhigo-s ‘buck’; Walde 1927—1932.II:189—190 
*bhugo-; Mann 1984—1987:120 *bhugos, -ios, -d(n) ‘small, animal’; 
Watkins 1985:10 *bhugo- and 2000:13 *bhugo- ‘male animal of various 
kinds: stag, ram, he-goat’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:586 *b/^]uk 'o- 
and 1995.1:501 *b’uk’o- ‘goat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:229 *bhugos 
‘buck, he-goat’; Orél 2003:61—62 Proto-Germanic *bukkaz, 62 *bukkon; 
Kroonen 2013:82 *bukka(n)- 'billy-goat'; De Vries 1977:64; Onions 
1966:122—123; Klein 1971:98; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:87; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:94—95. 


Buck 1949:3.36 goat; 3.37 he-goat; 3.38 kid; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 185, 
*bukESV ‘billy goat, ram’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 

Derivatives: 

(n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) ‘penis, testicle(s)’ 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 

Reduplicated: 

(vb.) *bul-bul- ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow’: 
Central Chadic *HV-bwal- ‘rain’ > Bachama 6ole ‘rain’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:77, no. 312, *bol- ‘to flow, to be wet’. Proto-Afrasian (reduplicated) 
*bul-bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow’: Berber: Kabyle 
(reduplicated) bbalbal ‘to be fat, pudgy, chubby’, aba/bul ‘fat, pudgy, 
chubby’. West Chadic (reduplicated) *bul-bul- ‘to pour out’? > Hausa 
bulbulaa ‘to pour liquid in or out of a vessel with gurgling sound’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:81, no. 331, *bul-bul- ‘to pour, to flow’. Proto-Afrasian 
*bul-ul- ‘to flow, to be wet’: Berber: Ahaggar balulu ‘to be liquid’; Tuareg 
balal ‘to have everything in abundance’, sabbalal ‘to give abundantly, to 
lack nothing’, anabbalal ‘a person who has everything in abundance’. 
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Lowland East Cushitic *bulul- ‘to flow’ > Galla / Oromo bulula ‘to flow’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:82, no. 334, *bulul- ‘to flow, to be wet’. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pu-li-[in-ri] ‘one who sprinkles with 
water, one who washes’ (?). 

Kartvelian: Georgian *b/om- ‘multitude’ in (adv.) blomad ‘in a crowd, 
mass, mob, multitude’. 

Proto-Indo-European *b//-eE-/*b'l-oE- > *bhle-/*b^lo- ‘to puff up, to 
inflate, to blow up’: Latin flō ‘to blow’; Old Icelandic blása ‘to blow’; Old 
English blawan ‘to blow’, bléd ‘blowing, breath’; Old Frisian *b/a ‘to 
blow’; Old High German blasen ‘to blow’ (New High German blasen), 
blajan ‘to inflate, to swell out, to bulge’ (New High German blähen). 
Pokorny 1959:120—122 *bhel-, *bhle- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::177—180 *bhel-; Mann 1984—1987:81 *bhlaio ‘to blow, to 
blossom’, 82 *bhléid ‘to blow, to inflate’; Watkins 1985:9 *bAlé- (also 
*bhla-) and 2000:12 *bAle- (contracted from earlier *bhlea,-, or possibly 
lengthened-grade *5A/e2,-) ‘to blow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:71 *bhel- ‘to 
blow, to blow up, to swell’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:240—241; De Vaan 
2008:226—227; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:517; Orél 2003:48—49 
Proto-Germanic *bleanan, 49 *blésanan; De Vries 1977:42—43; Onions 
1966:101—102; Klein 1971:86; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:81; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:88—89 and 89. Proto-Indo-European *b/el-gh-/*bhol-gh-/*bh]-gh- ‘to 
swell’: Irish bolg ‘belly, bag’; Gothic balgs ‘skin’; Old Icelandic be/gr ‘the 
skin; skin bag, skin case; bellows’, blastrbelgr ‘bellows’; Swedish bälg, 
blásbálg ‘bellows’; Old English bielg, bylig ‘leather bag’; Old Saxon balg 
‘leather bag’; Old High German balg ‘(sg.) skin, leather bag; (pl.) bellows’ 
(New High German Balg). Rix 1998a:59 *bheló^- ‘to swell’; Pokorny 
1959:125—126 *bhelgh- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:182 *bhelgh-; 
Watkins 1985:7 *bhelgh- and 2000:10 *bhelgh- ‘to swell’; Feist 1939:78 
*bhelgh-, Lehmann 1986:59—60; Orél 2003:33—34 Proto-Germanic 
*balgiz, 34 *balgjanan; Kroonen 2013:49 *balgi- ‘skin bag’, 49 *balgian- 
‘to make swell, to make angry’, and 58 *belgan- ‘to swell’; De Fries 
1977:32; Onions 1966:87—88; Klein 1971:77 *bhelgh-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:46 *bhelgh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:56 Proto-Germanic (v.) *belg-a- 
‘to swell’, (n.) *balgi-m. Proto-Indo-European *b^l-ek'w-/*bhi-k'w- ‘to 
swell, to expand’: Greek @Aéy ‘vein’; Old High German bolca, bulchunna 
‘a round swelling’. Pokorny 1959:155 *bhleg'"- ‘to become bloated’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1E215 *bhleg¥-; Boisacq 1950:1030 *bhleg#-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1E1025; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I::1211—1212 *bhlegv-; 
Hofmann 1966:400 *bAleg"-; Beekes 2010.1I:1578 (pre-Greek loanword). 
Some of these words may belong with Proto-Nostratic *bal- (~ *bal-) ‘to 
well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over' instead. 

Uralic: Proto-Ugric *p/u//3- ‘to flow forth, to overflow’ > Ostyak / Xanty 
(Obdorsk) pali- ‘to gush forth (water)’; Vogul / Mansi pol'ciit-, polsiit-, 
pol'st-, pol'sat- ‘to splash’; Hungarian foly- ‘to flow’, folyam, folyó ‘river, 
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stream’. Rédei 1986—1988:881 *pxis-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) 
pulgulat- ‘to pour into’. Nikolaeva 2006:369. 

F. Proto-Altaic *biülo- ‘to soak, to gush forth’: Proto-Tungus *b/ii//ki- ‘to 
soak, to wet, to splash, to swash’ > Manchu bulxyü- ‘to bubble up, to swell 
up’; Evenki bilki- ‘to soak, to wet’, bulkiw- ‘to splash, to swash’; Nanay / 
Gold bilyo- ‘to soak, to wet’, bolqo-, bolyo- ‘to splash, to swash’; Udihe 
bedku- ‘to soak, to wet’. Proto-Mongolian *bul(ka)-, *bilka- ‘to soak, to 
wet; to flow forth from the ground (water); to overflow’ > Written 
Mongolian bulga- ‘to dip in water, to rinse’, bulara- ‘to flow forth from 
the ground (water)’, bilqa- ‘to overflow, to pour over the edge or brim’; 
Khalkha bulya- ‘to soak, to wet’, b'alya- ‘to overflow’; Buriat bulya- ‘to 
gargle’, bilya- ‘to overflow’; Kalmyk bulya- ‘to soak, to wet’, bilya- ‘to 
overflow’. Proto-Turkic *bulak ‘spring, well’ > Old Turkic bulaq ‘spring, 
well’; Karakhanide Turkic bulaq ‘spring, well’; Turkish bulak ‘spring, 
well’; Azerbaijani bulac ‘spring, well’; Turkmenian bulaq ‘spring, well’; 
Uzbek bulog ‘spring, well’; Uighur (dial.) bulaq “spring, well’; Tatar bolaq 
‘spring, well’; Kazakh bulaq ‘spring, well’; Noghay bulaq ‘spring, well’; 
Tuva bilaq ‘spring, well’. Note also Kazakh bula- ‘to flow, to gush forth’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:362 *bitilo ‘to soak, to gush forth’. 


Sumerian bul ‘to blow, to breathe, to puff’. 


Buck 1949:4.46 belly, stomach; 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.38 blow (vb. intr.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:205— 206, no. 10; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:193— 
194, no. 29, *baHa ‘to blow, to inflate’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 199, *bVLV?a 
‘to blow, to inflate’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) ‘penis, testicle(s)’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *bolokke (?) ‘testicles’ (assimila- 
tion from *bulokke ?) > Burji bolokk-o, bulukk-o ‘testicle’; Gedeo / Darasa 
omborakke ‘testicles’. Hudson 1989:150; Sasse 1982:38. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada bulla, bulli ‘penis’; Telugu bulla, bulli ‘penis (used 
with reference to a child)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:380, no. 4309. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^j|- (secondary full-grade forms: *b^el-/*b^ol-) 
*penis, testicle': Latin follis *a leather bag; a pair of bellows; puffed out 
cheeks; scrotum’, folliculus ‘a little sack or bag; an inflated ball; scrotum’; 
Greek adhoc ‘penis’; Phrygian BaAAdv ‘penis’; Old Icelandic böllr ‘ball, 
testicle’; Old English (pl.) beallucas ‘testicles’. Pokorny 1959:120—122 
*bhel-, *bhle- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927—1932.1E:177—180 *bhel-; 
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Mallory—Adams 1997:71 *bhel- ‘to blow, to blow up, to swell’; Watkins 
1985:6—7 *bhel- and 2000:9 *bhel- ‘to blow, to swell’; Boisacq 
1950:1013 *bhel(e)-, *bhel(é)-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:987—988 *bhel-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1175 *bhel-; Hofmann 1966:390—391 *bhel-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1550 (pre-Greek loanword); Ernout—Meillet 1979:244; 
De Vaan 2008:230; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:524—535 *bhel-; 
Orél 2003:34 Proto-Germanic *balluz; Kroonen 2013:50 *ballan- ‘ball’; 
De Vries 1977:70 *bhel-; Onions 1966:70 and 71; Klein 1971:68 *bhel-. 
D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) puléetka ‘penis’. Nikolaeva 2006:369. 


Buck 1949:4.49 testicle. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 211, *bóÍX[a] ‘tail, penis’; 
Takacs 1997:374— 375 (Proto-Afrasian *bul-(h)- *penis"). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- *to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bul-Vy- ‘to grow, to mature’: Proto-Semitic *bal-ay- ‘to 
ripen, to mature, to attain puberty’ > Arabic balaga ‘to reach, to arrive, to 
come, to attain puberty, to ripen, to mature’; Harsüsi belog ‘to arrive’, 
béleg ‘to reach puberty, to be fully grown’; Mehri belag ‘to reach maturity, 
puberty’, bóleg ‘grown up, adult’; Sheri / Jibbali bélag ‘to reach puberty’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :69; Zammit 2002:100—101. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil poli ‘to flourish, to prosper, to abound, to increase, to 
live long and prosperously', polivu ‘prosperity, abundance’, pular ‘to 
mature (as grain)’; Malayalam poliyuka ‘to be accumulated’, polikka ‘to 
measure corn-heaps, paying the reapers in kind', poli, policcal, polippu 
‘increase’, polivu ‘accumulation, contribution’, polima ‘increase, 
excellence’; Kannada hulisu ‘to increase in bulk, to thrive, to grow rich’, 
hulusu ‘increase, richness’; Kodagu poli (poliv-, polinj-) ‘to increase’; 
Tulu poli ‘interest in kind, increase, abundance’, pollusu, polsu ‘interest, 
gain, luck’, pollely ‘abundance, increase’; Telugu poli ‘gain’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:402, no. 4550. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^ulffi-/*bholffi-, *bhloffi- > *b^lo- (later also 
*bhle-) ‘to blossom, to sprout’: Greek bAAov ‘leaf’; Latin folium ‘leaf’, 
flos ‘a flower, blossom’; Old Irish bláth ‘flower’; Gothic bloma ‘flower’; 
Old Icelandic blóm ‘bloom, blossom, flower’, blað ‘leaf of a plant’; Old 
English blowan ‘to bloom, to flower’, bléd ‘shoot, branch, fruit, flower’, 
bled ‘leaf, blade’, blostma ‘blossom, flower’; Old West Frisian blam 
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‘flower, bloom’; Old Saxon b/omo ‘flower, bloom’, bloian ‘to bloom’, 
blad ‘leaf, blade’; Dutch bloeien ‘to bloom’; Old High German bluoen, 
bluojan ‘to bloom’ (New High German blühen), bluomo ‘flower, blossom’ 
(New High German Blume), bluot ‘flower, blossom, bloom’ (New High 
German Bliite), blat ‘leaf, blade’ (New High German Blatt); Tocharian A 
pált, B pilta ‘leaf’. Rix 1998a:72 *bhleh,- ‘to bloom, to blossom’; Pokorny 
1959:122 *bhel-, *bhle-, *bhlo-, *bhla- ‘leaf, bloom’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:176—177 *bhel-, *bhle-, *bhlo-; Mann 1984—1987:85 *bhlos- 
(*bhloi-) ‘flower, bloom’, 122 *bhiilos, -d(n), -iom ‘leaf, layer, film, 
tissue’; Watkins 1985:7 *bhel- and 2000:9—10 *bhel- ‘to thrive, to 
bloom’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:468 *b[^Jel-/*b[^ToH-/*b[^] LH- 
and 1995.1:389 *phel-/*bhloH-/*b^IH- ‘to blow, to inflate’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:207 (?) *bhloh,dhos ‘flower’, *bhel- ‘to blossom, to bloom’; 
Boisacq 1950:1041 *bhel(e)-, *bh(e)le-. *bh(e)lo-; Hofmann 1966:406 
*bhel-, *bhlo-; *bhlo-t-, *bhle-t-, *bhla-t-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1050— 
1051; Beekes 2010.1::1596—1597 *bhel-, *b^lh,-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1232—1233 *bhel-; Sihler 1995:42 *bholyom; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:518—519 *bhlo- (: *bhle-, *bhla-) and 423—524 *bhel- 
(*bhle-, *bhlo-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:241 *bAlo- and 244 *bhel-, *bhol-; 
De Vaan 2008:230 *d'olH-io- ‘leaf’; Orél 2003:50 Proto-Germanic 
*blomojanan, *blomon; Kroonen 2013:70 *bloman- ‘flower’; Lehmann 
1986:76 *bhel-, *bhlo- ‘to flower’; Feist 1939:100 *bAle-; De Vries 
1977:41 *bhlo- and 45 *bhlo-; Klein 1971:84 *bhlo-, *bhle-, *bhla- and 
86; Onions 1966:98, 101, and 102; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:82, 86, and 87; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:90 *bhel-, 93, and 94; Adams 1999:388; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:358. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) polzico ‘leaf’. Nikolaeva 2006:356—357. 
Proto-Altaic *bolo- ‘to be, to become’: Proto-Mongolian *bol- ‘to be, to 
become’ > Classical Mongolian bol- ‘to be, to become, to exist, to be 
possible’; Ordos bol- ‘to be, to become’; Khalkha bol- ‘to be, to become’; 
Buriat bolo- ‘to be, to become’; Shira-Yughur bol- ‘to be, to become’; 
Kalmyk bol- ‘to be, to become’; Monguor boli-, oli- ‘to be, to become’; 
Dagur bol-, bole-, bolo- ‘to be, to become’. Proto-Turkic *bol- ‘to 
become’ > Old Turkic bol- (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ‘to become’; 
Karakhanide Turkic bol- ‘to become’; Turkish ol ‘to be, to become’; 
Gagauz ol- ‘to be, to become’; Azerbaijani ol- ‘to be, to become’; 
Turkmenian bol- ‘to become’; Uzbek bul- ‘to become’; Karaim bol- ‘to 
become’; Tatar bul- ‘to become’; Bashkir bul- ‘to become’; Kirghiz bol- 
‘to become’; Kazakh bol- ‘to become’; Noghay bol- ‘to become’; Tuva 
bol- ‘to become’; Chuvash pol- ‘to become’; Yakut buol- ‘to become’. 
Poppe 1960:99 and 1955:29, 30, 59, 99; Street 1974:9 *bol- ‘to become’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:372—373 *bolo ‘to be’. 
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F. Eskimo-Aleut: Aleut hula- ‘to dawn, to begin (month or day), to be new 
(moon), to happen in the morning’, Atkan also ‘to bloom’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:268. 


Sumerian bulug; ‘to grow, to make grow’. 


Buck 1949:8.56 leaf; 8.57 flower; 12.53 grow (= increase in size). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:206—207, no. 11; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:181—182, no. 16, 
*bol?i ‘to grow (of plants)’. 


Proto-Nostratic root (reduplicated) *bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) (> *bum-bul- [~ 

*bom-bol-]): 

(vb.) *bul-bul- (> *bum-bul-) ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


A. Dravidian: Gondi bomoli ‘foam’, bommul ‘foam, bubble’, bomoolee 
‘saliva, foam, froth’; Pengo pumel ‘foam’; Manda pumbel ‘foam’; Kui 
pumbeli ‘foam, froth’; Kuwi pomboli ‘foam’, pumbulli ‘froth’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:378, no. 4280. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *bumbul- ‘down-feathers’: Georgian bumbul- ‘down- 
feathers’; Mingrelian bumbul- ‘feather-bed’; Laz bumbul- ‘feather-bed’. 
Klimov 1964:55. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b'umb'ul-, *bhomb^ol- ‘puff, bubble, swelling’: 
Ossetic bümbül ‘down-feathers’, (Digorian) bomboli ‘down-feathers’; 
Armenian bmbul ‘furry animal, ball of fluff, eiderdown’; Greek no[upóAv$ 
‘a bubble’; Old Czech bubel ‘bladder, bubble, cyst’; Lithuanian bumbulis 
‘knot, knob, clump’. Probably also: English bubble; New High German 
(dial.) bobbel, bubbel ‘bubble’; Dutch bobbel ‘bubble’; Swedish bubla 
‘bubble’; Danish boble ‘bubble’. Walde 1927—1932.11:108; Mann 1984— 
1987:123 *bhumbhulis, -os, -à ‘swelling, bulge, knob, puff’; Chantraine 
1968—1980.11:880; Boisacq 1950:803; Hofmann 1966:279; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:503; Beekes 2010.1I:1171; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:64; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:66; Onions 1966:122; Klein 1971:97. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) (pibil-)pubuski (< *pumpuski: < *pumpul-) 
‘pimple’. Nikolaeva 2006:372. 

E. Altaic: Manchu bumbulca- ‘to swell, to distend’. 


Sumerian bu-bu-ul ‘boil, abscess’. 
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67. Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 


(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark colored; that which has mixed colors, that 


which is spotted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’: Proto-Semitic *bal- 


al- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’ > Akkadian balalu ‘to mix, to mix up, to 
confuse, to mingle’; Hebrew balal [»»a] ‘to mingle, to mix, to confuse’; 
Syriac bali] ‘mixed, confused’; Mandaic blila ‘confused, idle, useless’; 
Geez / Ethiopic balla [NA] ‘to spoil, to ruin, to destroy, to mix, to confuse’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :67; Klein 1987:75; Leslau 1987:96. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *bal-bal- ‘to confuse, to mix’ > Arabic balbala ‘to disquiet, 
to make uneasy or restive, to stir up, to rouse, to disturb, to trouble, to 
confuse’; Geez / Ethiopic babbala [ANA] ‘to be mixed up, messed up, 
confused, scattered’, ?ababbala [ANNA] ‘to mix, to confuse’; Tigre 
"abülbála ‘to be confused’; Amharic boläbbolä ‘to combine nug-seeds 
with flax seeds’. D. Cohen 1970—  :65; Klein 1987:74; Leslau 1987:85 
and 96. Proto-Semitic *bal-af- ‘to destroy, to confuse’ > Hebrew billa? 
[723] ‘to destroy, to confuse’; Soqotri bala? ‘to be changed, ruined’. D. 
Cohen 1970— _ :.68. East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo (reduplicated) bulbul- 
adda ‘to mix’; Sidamo (reduplicated) bulbul- ‘to melt, to add water and 
shake, to mix’. Hudson 1989:100 and 355. 

Proto-Indo-European *P"[-en-d'-/*b^[-on-qh-/*bh]-n-q^- ‘to mix, to blend, 
to stir, to confuse’: Gothic blandan ‘to mix, to mingle’; Old Icelandic 
blanda ‘to blend, to mix’, blendingr ‘blending, mixture’; Old English 
blandan ‘to mix’; Middle English blundren ‘to stir up, to confuse’; Old 
Saxon blandan ‘to mix’; Old High German blantan ‘to mix’; Lithuanian 
blandüs ‘troubled, turbid, thick’, bléstis ‘become dark’. Rix 1998a:73—74 
*bhlendh- ‘to become blurred, murky, confused’; Pokorny 1959:157—158 
*bhlendh- ‘dim, reddish’; Walde 1927—1932.1E216 *bhlendh-; Mann 
1984— 1987:82 *bhlendho ‘to mix, to confuse, to dazzle’, 84 *bhindh- ‘to 
confuse, to deceive, to err; confusion, error’, 84 *bhlondh- ‘to confuse, to 
stir, to mix, to blur, to deceive’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *bhlendh- ‘to 
be/make cloudy’; Orél 2003:47 Proto-Germanic *blandanan; Kroonen 
2013:66—67 *blandan- ‘to mix, to mingle’; Feist 1939:98—99 *bhlendh-; 
Lehmann 1986:74—75 *bhlendh- ‘to be or make cloudy, to shimmer, to 
err’; De Vries 1977:42 and 43; Onions 1966:99 and 102; Klein 1971:85 
and 86; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:47—48; Smoczynski 2007. 1:63—64. 
Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) pul'aya- ‘to rush about, to dash; to toss’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:369. 

Proto-Altaic *buli- ‘to stir, to shake’: Proto-Mongolian *biili- ‘to stir’ > 
Middle Mongolian bule- ‘to stir’; Khalkha büle- ‘to stir’; Buriat büli- ‘to 
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stir; Kalmyk biila-, bül- ‘to stir’; Ordos büli- ‘to stir’. Proto-Turkic 
*bulga- ‘to stir, to stir up’ > Old Turkic bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Turkish 
bula- ‘to smear, to bedaub, to soil, to mix’; Turkmenian bula- ‘to stir, to 
stir up’; Uzbek bula-, bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Uighur bulyu- ‘to stir, to 
stir up’; Kirghiz bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Kazakh bilya-, bulya- ‘to stir, to 
stir up’; Noghay bilya-, bulya- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Chuvash polyan ‘to 
become turbid’; Yakut bula-, bulkuy-, bila- ‘to stir, to stir up’; Dolgan 
bulkuy- ‘to stir, to stir up’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:381—382 
*buli ‘to stir, to shake, to smear’. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix. Móller 1911:27—28; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:207—208, 
no. 12; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.I:185—186, no. 20, *bula ‘precipitation, mud’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark-colored; that which has 
mixed colors, that which is spotted’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘dark colored; having mixed colors, spotted’: 
Semitic: Amharic bulla ‘yellow, brown’; Tigrinya bulla ‘light brown, 
white reddish’; Gurage bula ‘white horse’, balbula ‘reddish brown, brown 
(horse)’. (According to Leslau [1979:139], the Ethiopian Semitic forms are 
loans from Cushitic.) East Cushitic: Burji bull-ánc-i ‘gray; all mixed 
colors; spotted’; Hadiyya bula ‘(horse) spotted: black and white’; Konso 
pull-a ‘gray’. Sasse 1982:43. 

Dravidian: Tamil pul ‘tawny color’, pullai ‘dull, yellowish color’; 
Malayalam pulla ‘a yellowish color of cattle’; Kota bul ‘liver-colored’; 
Telugu pula ‘yellowish’, pulla ‘brown, tawny’; Gadba (Salur) pula ‘light 
brown color’ (loan from Telugu). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:381, no. 4310. 
Proto-Indo-European *b//-en-d'-/*b'l-on-dh-/*bhl-y-d'- ‘mixed or dark 
colored’: Proto-Germanic *blundaz ‘mixed colored, gray’ > Old English 
blonden-feax, blandan-feax ‘having mixed colored or gray hair’. Germanic 
loans in: Medieval Latin blundus, blondos ‘yellow’; French blond(e) ‘fair- 
haired, blond’; Italian biondo ‘fair-haired, blond’; Spanish blondo ‘blond’; 
Old Provençal blon ‘blond’. Pokorny 1959:157—158 *bhlendh- ‘dim, 
reddish’; Orél 2003:47 Proto-Germanic *blandanan. 


Buck 1949:15.63 dark (in color). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to become worn out, 


weak, tired, old’; 
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(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is worn out, weak, tired: weakness, decline, decay, 


wear, etc.; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired, old’ 


Proto-Afrasian *bul- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to 
become worn out, weak, tired, old; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired’: Proto- 
Semitic *bal-ay- ‘(vb.) to become worn out, weak, tired, old; (adj.) worn 
out, weak, tired’ > Akkadian bali ‘to come to an end, to become 
extinguished’; Hebrew balah [nea] *to become old and worn out', beleh 
[nea] ‘worm out, old’, bali rea] ‘destruction, defeat, failure’; Aramaic 
bale ‘to become worn out’; Ugaritic bly-m ‘worn out’; Arabic baliya ‘to be 
or become old, worn, shabby; to dwindle away, to vanish; to deteriorate, to 
decline, to become decrepit; to disintegrate (corpse), to decay, to rot; to 
wear out’, bilan ‘decline, deterioration; decay,  putrefication, 
decomposition; worn condition; wear; shabbiness’, baliy ‘worn, decrepit, 
old, shabby’, baliya ‘trial, tribulation, affliction, distress, misfortune, 
calamity’; Mehri balo ‘to trouble, to tire out; to nag, to interrupt’; Harsüsi 
belo ‘to trouble; to nag’; Sheri / Jibbali bélé ‘to tire out, to nag’; Geez / 
Ethiopic balya [NAF] ‘to be old, worn out, decrepit, obsolete’, baluy 
[Na] ‘old, ancient, antiquated, decrepit, obsolete, worn out’; Tigrinya 
bäläyä ‘to be old, worn out’; Tigre bala ‘to be old, worn out’; Amharic 
baluy ‘old’ (loan from Geez). D. Cohen 1970—  :66; Klein 1987:74; 
Leslau 1987:98; Murtonen 1989:113; Zammit 2002:101. East Cushitic: 
Afar bulul- ‘to become pulverized’; Galla / Oromo bull-aw- ‘to become 
pulverized’; Konso pull-a ‘flour made from dried ensete'. Sasse 1982:43. 
Highland East Cushitic *bulle ‘flour’ > Burji bull-a ‘a type of flour’; 
Gedeo / Darasa bulle ‘flour’, bull-eess- ‘to grind’, bullo?- ‘to be fine (for 
example, powder)’; Hadiyya bullo ‘flour, porridge’; Sidamo bullee ‘flour’, 
bulleess-am- ‘to be fine (for example, powder)’. Hudson 1989:65 and 74. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pu-lu-un-ri ‘one who destroys’. 
Dravidian: Tamil pulampu (pulampi-) ‘to fade’, pular- ‘to fade, to wither, 
to faint, to become weak, to decrease’; Malayalam poliyuka ‘to be 
extinguished’, polikka ‘to extinguish’, polivu ‘extinction’, policcal, 
polippu ‘destruction’; Telugu poliyu ‘to die, to be destroyed or spoiled’, 
poliyincu ‘to kill’, poliyika ‘death, destruction’; Kurux polna ‘to be unable, 
to fail’; Malto pole ‘to be unable, to be helpless, to be vanquished’, poltre 
‘to vanquish, to tire out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:404, no. 4571. 
Proto-Indo-European *5^o/-/*b^]- *(adj.) worn out, weak; (n.) misfortune, 
calamity’: Greek @Aadpos ‘bad, useless, mean, shabby’; Gothic balwjan 
‘to torment, to plague’, *balweins ‘punishment, torture’, blaubjan ‘to 
abolish, to make void’; Old Icelandic böl ‘bale, misfortune’, blaupr ‘soft, 
weak’; Swedish blöd ‘weak, timid’, blódig ‘sentimental’; Old English 
bealo ‘evil, calamity, injury’, bleat ‘miserable’; Old Frisian balu ‘evil’; 
Old Saxon balu ‘evil’, blodian ‘to make weak, timorous’, blodi ‘timorous’; 
Old High German balo ‘destruction’, blodi ‘weak, timorous’ (New High 
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German blóde ‘bashful, timid, shy’), bloz ‘bare, naked’ (New High 
German blof), Old Church Slavic boléti ‘to be sick’; Lithuanian bliüksti 
‘to become weak’. Pokorny 1959:125 *bheleu- ‘to hit, to weaken’, 159 
*bhleu-, *bhlau-, *bhlü- ‘weak, miserable’; Walde 1927—1932.II:189 
*bhol-, 11:208—209 *bhlau-; Mann 1984—1987:81 *bhlauros, *bhlausros 
(?), 81 *bhlautos, -ios ‘limp, timid’; Watkins 1985:7 *bhelu- and 2000:10 
*bhel-u- ‘to harm’; Boisacq 1950:1028; Beekes 2010.1I:1575 (no clear 
etymology); Chantraine 1968—1980.11:1207; Frisk 1970—1973.1:1021— 
1022; Hofmann 1966:399; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:50; Kroonen 2013:50 
Proto-Germanic *balwa- ‘evil’; Orél 2003:34 Proto-Germanic *balwan, 
34—35 *balwa-wisaz; Feist 1939:79 and 87; Lehmann 1986:60 and 75; 
Klein 1971:68; Onions 1966:70; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:31; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:86; Kluge—Seebold 1989:93. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pul'gazej- ‘to break away’, pul'd'agadej- ‘to 
drop, to let go’, pul'd'aga- ‘to be loose (of the binding of a ski); to break 
loose (of a dog); to become unhinged (of a door)’, (Northern / Tundra) 
pulgej- ‘to go out, to grow out’, puld'i- ‘to break frequently’. Nikolaeva 
2006:368—369. 

E. Altaic: Mongolian bular- ‘friable, crumbly, soft (of soil)’. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick, sickness; 4.91 tired, weary; 14.15 old; 16.72 
bad. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:209—210, no. 14; Möller 1911:28—29. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (~ *bon-): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bun-V-g- ‘to swell, to increase, to expand’; 

(n.) *bun-g-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, fat, thick? 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *b/u/n- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell, to grow, 
to abound’: Semitic: Akkadian bani ‘to grow; to be pleasant, friendly (said 
of the face)’, bunni ‘to make grow’, bunnannü ‘general region of the face 
(especially the eyes and nose); outer appearance, figure, likeness, features’, 
bunnu ‘favor’, bunnü ‘beautiful’. D. Cohen 1970—  :71. Semantic 
development probably as follows: ‘(friendly) face’ < ‘puffed up (said of 
cheeks, from smiling)’. Egyptian bnn ‘bead, pellet’, bnnt ‘pellet’ bng ‘to 
have plenty, to abound in (food). Hannig 1995:254 and 255; Erman— 
Grapow 1926—1963.1:460 and 1:464; Faulkner 1962:83. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *ponk- ‘to increase, to swell, to expand’: Tamil ponku 
(ponki-) ‘to boil up; to bubble up by heat, to foam and rage (as the sea); to 
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increase; to swell; to shoot up; to be elated; to burst with anger; to be 
swollen; to rise; to grow high; to abound, to flourish; to be fruitful; to 
cook’, ponkam ‘increase, abundance, joy, splendor’; Malayalam ponnuka 
‘to boil over, to bubble up, to spread’; Kota poyg- (poygy-) ‘to increase 
magically in number’; Kannada pongu ‘to boil over, to burst open, to 
expand, to open, to blossom, to swell, to be elated, to exult, to be 
overjoyed’; Kodagu poyny- (poggi-) ‘to swell’; Tulu bonguni ‘to be 
distended’, bonky, bonku ‘protuberance’; Telugu porigu ‘to bubble up, to 
boil, to effervesce, to rejoice, to be elated, to be puffed up, to be proud’; 
Kolami poyg- (porkt-) ‘to boil over’; Naikri pogg- ‘to expand’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:395—396, no. 4469. 

Proto-Indo-European  *b^ong^-/*b^ng^- (secondary full-grade form: 
*bhengh-) ‘to swell, to fatten, to grow, to increase’, *b’ng'u- ‘swollen, fat, 
thick’: Sanskrit bamhate ‘to grow, to increase’, bahu-h ‘much, abundant, 
great, large’; Greek zac ‘thick, stout, fat, massive’; Old Icelandic bingr 
‘bed, bolster’, bunga ‘elevation’, bunki ‘heap, pile’; Old High German 
bungo ‘clod, lump’; Latvian biezs ‘thick’; (?) Hittite pa-an-ku-us ‘all, 
whole’ (for an alternative etymology, cf. Polomé 1968:98—101). Pokorny 
1959:127—128 *bhengh-, *bhngh- (adj. *bhnghu-s) ‘thick, dense’; Rix 
1998a:61 *b^enó^- ‘to make thick, solid, firm, dense’; Walde 1927— 
1932.]E:151 *bhengh-, *bhn$h- (adj. *bhnghu-s); Mann 1984—1987:87 
*bhngh- ‘big, mass, lump’, 124 *bhunghos, -à ‘hump, bulge, growth’; 
Watkins 1985:7 *bhengh- (zero-grade form *bhnghu-) and 2000:10 
*bhengh- ‘thick, fat’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.:174 and II:782 
*b[hleng[^]-, *b[^Inóá[^]- and 1995.1:140 and 1:684 *bhengh-, *phygh- 
‘thick, solid’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:400 and II:424—425; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:3 *bhénghus ‘thick, abundant’; Boisacq 1950:753 *bhiighu-s; 
Hofmann 1966:256 *bhnghus; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:866 *bhn$h-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:484—485  *bhn$h-; Beekes 2010.1[:1159—1160 
*bhngh-u-: Orél 2003:62 Proto-Germanic *bungon, 62 *bunkón; De Vries 
1977:37 and 65; Kloekhorst 2008b:624— 625; Sturtevant 1951:40, §62d, 
Indo-Hittite *b‘ong‘éws; Puhvel 1984— .8:84—93 *bhnghu-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:13—15 *bheng?-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puyka (*poyka) ‘rounded protuberance, 
lump’ > Estonian pung ‘rounded protuberance (bud, knob, etc.)’; Lapp / 
Saami bug'ge ‘bump, lump; hump; swollen or expanded object’; Mordvin 
pokol' ‘lump, protuberance’; Zyrian / Komi bugyl’ ‘hump, ball, globe’; 
Vogul / Mansi puunhldp ‘having a knob (or knobs)’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(Tremyugan) punkat, (Southern) poygal ‘knob, knoll, protuberance; gnarl 
on a tree; clod of snow’, (Tremyugan) puykat, (North Kazym) poyat, 
(Southern) poygat ‘abscess, boil, gnarl on a tree’; Hungarian bog ‘knob; 
thickening on a plant stalk; gnarl on a tree’. Collinder 1955:109 and 
1977:123—124; Rédei 1986—1988:404 *punka (*ponka). Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) punka ‘hill’, pungaga- ‘to burst (intr.); to thunder, to 
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clatter, to make a noise’, punguna- ‘swollen’, (Northern / Tundra) punke 
‘hummock’, puyed'ile ‘pimple’, puyed'ilere- ‘to get covered in pimples’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:371. The unextended form may be preserved in Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) pönyigej- ‘to become big’. Nikolaeva 2006:360. 

E. Altaic: Manchu bongo ‘point, apex; first’ (cf. borgo de gene- ‘to go first’ 
[gene- = ‘to go’]); Orok bongo ‘fellow, chap, lad’; Solon boyd ‘thick, big’. 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:182—183, no. 17. 

F. Proto-Eskimo *payur ‘mound or hillock’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik paguq 
‘hill’; Central Alaskan Yupik payuq ‘hill’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
panuXqagq ‘hill’; Central Siberian Yupik payug ‘hillock’, payur- ‘to swell, 
to rise in a lump’; Sirenik payuynaX ‘hillock’, pankuttaX ‘hill’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit pigu(q) ‘dune, mound’; North Alaskan Inuit pigu ‘(n.) 
mound, pimple; (vb.) to develop a pimple, to swell (wave)’, piguktaaq 
‘small round hill isolated in a flat area’; West Canadian Inuit piguq ‘hill’; 
East Canadian Inuit piyug ‘pimple’; Greenlandic Inuit pigu ‘hillock, 
hummock’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:255. Proto-Inuit 
*paguy(y)ak or *paguy(v)aq ‘swelling on skin’ > North Alaskan Inuit 
peguyaq ‘ringworm, pimple’; West Canadian Inuit piguyaq ‘wart’; 
Greenlandic Inuit piguyak ‘blister’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994: 
255. 


Sumerian bun ‘breath’, bun *(vb.) to blow, to inflate; (n.) breath’, bún ‘nose’. 


Buck 1949:4.204 face; 12.63 thick (in dimension); 12.83 sphere; 13.13 whole; 
13.15 much, many. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:223—224; Illi¢-Svityé 1971— 
1984.1:182—183, no. 17, *bongá ‘(adj.) fat; (vb.) to swell’; Dolgopolsky to 
2008, no. 217, *bungá ‘(adj.) thick; (vb.) to swell’; Hakola 2000:148, no. 651; 
Takács 2004a:198, no. 126; Fortescue 1998:157. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (— *bon-): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *b[u]n- ‘to flow, to overflow’: Egyptian bnn ‘to overflow’, 
bnbn ‘to flow, to run’. Hannig 1995:254; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:459 and 1:460; Faulkner 1962:82—83. Proto-Chadic *bana ‘to 
wash oneself, to bathe’ > Bole binaa ‘to wash oneself, to bathe’; Hausa 
wankaa ‘to wash something, to wash off or away’; Tera vana ‘to wash 
oneself, to bathe’; Paduko para ‘to wash oneself, to bathe’. Newman 1977: 
33; Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.I:174 and II:338—339. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil punal, punai ‘water, flood, river’; Malayalam punal, 
punal ‘water, river’; Kannada ponal ‘stream, river’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:383, no. 4338. Gondi pongana ‘to flow; to be washed away, to 
drown; (of a river) to overflow its banks’, pongana ‘to flow’, pongana ‘to 
float away’, pongsahtana ‘to cause to flow (water, blood, etc.)’, poy- ‘to 
flow (saliva); to flow, to drop (tears), pon- ‘(pus or blood) to come out of 
a wound’; Konda poy- ‘to be spilled’, pok- ‘to spill; to pour (water); 
Pengo bog- ‘to be spilled’, bok- ‘to spill’; Kui ponga (pongi-) ‘to be spilt, 
scattered’, popka (< *pok-p-; pokt-) ‘to spill, to scatter’; Kuwi bokhali ‘to 
spill’, bokh’nai ‘to shed, to spill’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:396, no. 4470. 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to fight, to wrangle (over), to quarrel, to wrestle’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘fight, dispute, quarrel, battle, struggle’ 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bar-am- ‘to twist, to twine’ > Arabic barama ‘to 
twist, to twine (a rope)’, barim ‘rope; string, cord, twine’. D. Cohen 
1970— :85. Proto-Semitic *bar-aw/y- ‘to tie, to bind’ > Akkadian biritu, 
baritu, berittu, birtu, bertu ‘link, clasp, fetter’; Hebrew bari0 [M3] 
‘covenant, pact’. Murtonen 1989:120. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *br-un- ‘to spin, to rotate’: Georgian br-un-va ‘to spin, to 
rotate’, bor-b-ali ‘wheel, potter’s wheel’, bru ‘dizziness’, tav-bru 
‘dizziness in the head’; Mingrelian bur-in- ‘to throw something with 
spinning; to whirl’. Klimov 1998:19 *brun- ‘to spin, to whirl’; Fahnrich 
1994:230 and 2007:72 *bor-, 75—76 *br-; Schmidt 1962:98; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:59 *bor-, 60 *br-. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated; 
dissimilated from earlier *bor-bora-) *borbala- ‘spider’: Georgian 
borbala- ‘spider’; Mingrelian bo(r)bolia- ‘spider’; Laz bombula- ‘spider’. 
Klimov 1964:53 *borbala- and 1998:17 *borbal- ‘spider’. Assuming 
semantic development from ‘to spin, to twist’ as in Old English spipra 
‘spider’ € *spinpron < spinnan ‘to spin, to twist’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *purk3 ‘to twist, to turn’ > Mordvin (Erza) 
puvra-, (Moksha) puvfa-, puvora- ‘to turn (tr.), to wind, to turn around; to 
put out of joint, to dislocate’; Votyak / Udmurt porjal- ‘to turn around 
(intr.), to whirl around’; Hungarian forog- — forg- ‘to turn (intr.), to 
revolve; to whirl, to rotate; to circulate; to move (intr.)’, fordul- ‘to turn, to 
turn around (intr.)’, fordit- ‘to turn (tr.)’; Vogul / Mansi poger- ‘to roll 
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(intr.), to trundle’. Collinder 1955:78 and 1977:95; Rédei 1986—1988:414 
*pyrks- (*pyry3-); Décsy 1990:106 *purka/*pirkü ‘to twist, to turn’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) porqo:- ‘crooked’, porqusej- ‘to bend’, 
porqaja ‘curved bank’, porqusu:- ‘to bend’, porqajari- ‘steep’. Nikolaeva 
2006:362. 

D. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *bur(a)- ‘to twist, to wind around’ > Turkish bur- ‘to 
twist, to wring; to castrate’, burma ‘act of twisting; castration; screw; 
convolution; griping of the stomach; screwed, twisted, castrated’, buruk 
‘twisted, sprained’; Gagauz bur- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Azerbaijani 
bur- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Turkmenian bur- ‘to twist, to wind 
around’; Uzbek bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Uighur bur- ‘to 
twist, to wind around’; Karaim bur- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Tatar bor- 
‘to twist, to wind around’; Bashkir bor- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Kirghiz 
bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Kazakh bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to 
wind around’; Noghay bur-, bura- ‘to twist, to wind around’; Chuvash 
p"r- ‘to twist, to wind around’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:955— 
956) include the above forms under Proto-Altaic *mura ‘round; to turn, to 
return’. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:202, no. 7; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 221, *bUrV ‘to turn round, to rotate’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to fight, to wrangle (over), to quarrel, to wrestle’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘fight, dispute, quarrel, battle, struggle’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic bara ‘to vie, to compete, to contend, to be rivals; 
to meet in contest, to try each other's strength’; Sabaean brw ‘to slaughter; 
to contend with, to attack’. D. Cohen 1970— :82. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil poru ‘to fight, to engage in battle, to compete, to dash 
against (as waves)’, por ‘battle, fight, war, rivalry’; Malayalam porutuka 
‘to fight, to vie, to emulate’; Kannada por ‘to fight, to wrestle, to strive’, 
por ‘quarrel, fight, battle, wrestling’; Tulu poriyuni ‘to wrestle, to quarrel’, 
pordu ‘battle, combat’; Telugu poru ‘to fight, to contend, to struggle, to 
rival, to compete’, poru ‘fight, battle, war, quarrel, rivalry, teasing’; Kui 
prohpa- (proht-) ‘to rebuke, to upbraid, to reprove, to fight, to wage war’, 
poru ‘quarrel, contention’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:401, no. 4540; 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *por ‘fight, battle’ and 9 *por/*por-u- ‘to fight’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *brg- ‘to wrestle’: Georgian brz- ‘to wrestle, to fight’, 
br3-ola ‘struggle, fight’; Mingrelian burj- ‘to wrestle, to grapple 
(roughly), to turn, to toss’, burj-ap-i ‘dispute, quarrel, fight, wrestling 
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match’; Svan libargjél ‘to wrestle’. Fáhnrich 1994:230 and 2007:79—80 
*br3z,-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:64—65 *br3,-; Klimov 1964:53 
*brg- and 1998:18 *brg- ‘to wrestle’; Schmidt 1962:73 (fn. 3) and 99. 
Proto-Kartvelian *burs- ‘to fight, to wrangle’: Georgian burs- ‘to fight 
unfairly, to wrangle’; Mingrelian burs- ‘to barge into, to brawl, to be 
rowdy’, mi-Sa-burs-u-a ‘to twist, to turn’. Fahnrich 2007:84 *burs-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:67—68 *burs-. 


Buck 1949:20.11 fight (vb.); 20.12 battle. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:197—198, 
no. 3. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *bar-a3- ‘to bore, 
to pierce’ > Aramaic baraz ‘to bore, to pierce’; Arabic barzah ‘interval, 
gap, break’; Hadramawt barzat- ‘hole’. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *bar- 
bar- ‘to bore, to pierce, to hollow out’? > Amharic borábborá ‘to hollow 
out, to cut a groove’; Tigre bdrabdra ‘to pierce’. Proto-Semitic *bar-ar- 
‘to pierce, to penetrate’ > Geez / Ethiopic barra [A4], barara [NZZ] ‘to 
pierce, to penetrate, to go through’; Amharic bdrrdrd ‘to pierce, to make a 
hole in a water jug’, bdrr ‘door, gate’; Tigrinya bárri ‘passage, entrance’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :81, 83, and 87; Leslau 1987:107. Berber: Nefusa barsi 
‘clump of earth’; Tamazight brac ‘to crush, to grind, to be crushed, to 
bruise’, abrac ‘crushing, grinding; Riff abarsassi ‘clump of earth’; Kabyle 
abrac ‘to crush, to grind’, abrarac ‘grain, lump’. Cushitic: Somali burur 
‘broken piece’; Saho buriir ‘broken piece’. 


B. Dravidian: Tulu burma, burmu ‘a gimlet’, perepini ‘to bore, to perforate’, 


perevuni ‘to be bored, perforated’, berpuri ‘a borer’; Tamil purai ‘tubular 
hollow, tube, pipe, windpipe’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:380, no. 4297. 


C. Proto-Indo-European *b/or-/*b'y- ‘to bore, to pierce’: Greek qapóo, 


qapáo ‘to plow’, pápos ‘plow’; Armenian brem ‘to dig out, to drill (out)’; 
Albanian brimé ‘hole’; Latin ford ‘to bore, to pierce’; Old Icelandic bora 
‘to bore, to bore holes in’, borr ‘borer, auger, gimlet’; Old English borian 
‘to bore, to pierce’, bor ‘auger, gimlet’; Middle Dutch boren ‘to bore’; Old 
High German boron ‘to bore’ (New High German bohren), boro ‘auger’ 
(New High German Bohrer); Russian bort' [Oopts] ‘(beehive in) hollow 
tree trunk, hollowed-out tree’. Rix 1998a:64—65 *b^erH- ‘to work with a 
sharp tool’; Pokorny 1959:133—135 *bher- ‘to work with a sharp tool’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:159—161 *bher-; Mann 1984—1987:110—111 
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*bhraio (*bhur-) ‘to bore, to pierce’, 126 *bhuro, *bhurdaio ‘to incise, to 
bore’; Watkins 1985:7 *bher- and 2000:10 *bher- (also *bhera-) ‘to cut, to 
pierce, to bore’; Mallory—Adams 1997:549 *bher- (pres. *bhorie/o-) ‘to 
strike (through), to split’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:707 *b/*/er- and 
1995.1:612 *b^er- ‘to work (for example, wood, land) with a sharp tool’; 
Frisk 1970—1973.11:392; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1179 *bher-; Boisacq 
1950:1016—1017 *bher(e)-; Beekes 2010:1554—1555 *b^erH-; Hofmann 
1966:392 *bher-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:248—249 *bhoro; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:481—482; De Vaan 2008:235—236 *b^orH-ie/o- 
‘to pierce, to strike’ (?); Orél 2003:62 Proto-Germanic *buraz, 64 
*burojanan, 64 *buron; De Vries 1977:49—50 and 51; Kroonen 2013:85 
Proto-Germanic *burdjan- ‘to bore’; Onions 1966:108; Klein 1971:89 
*bher-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:89; Kluge—Seebold 1989:96 *bher-. 

D. Proto-Uralic *pura ‘borer, auger’: Finnish pura ‘borer, auger, (big) awl’; 
Vogul / Mansi pore, pord ‘awl’; Ostyak / Xanty pdr ‘borer, auger’; 
Hungarian für- ‘to bore, to drill’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets paró ‘borer, 
auger’; Selkup Samoyed pur ‘borer, auger’; Kamassian parday ‘borer, 
auger’. Collinder 1955:52 and 1977:70; Décsy 1990:106 *pura ‘to drill, to 
push; to squeeze (out)’; Rédei 1986—1988:405 *pura; Sammallahti 
1988:539 Proto-Uralic *pura ‘drill’, Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pura, Proto- 
Ugric *ptira; Janhunen 1977b:114. 

E. Altaic: Mongolian buryui- ‘a piece of wire used to clean a smoking pipe’. 
Turkish bur- ‘to bore a hole’, burgu ‘auger, gimlet, corkscrew’; Tatar 
borau ‘borer, auger’. 


Sumerian bur ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 


Buck 1949:9.46 bore. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:196—197, no. 2; Brunner 
1969:27, no. 73; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:186—187, no. 21, *bura ‘to bore’; 
Moller 1911:33—34; Hakola 2000:149, no. 656; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 251, 
*bór[a] ‘to pierce, to bore’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to blow, to blow about, to whirl, to rage’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘storm, whirl, rage’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to blow’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *bur- ‘to blow (of 
wind)’ > Alagwa bur- ‘to fan’; K’wadza bul- ‘to blow’; Dahalo búri ‘to 
fart’. Ehret 1980:140. Proto-Southern Cushitic *buru- ‘dust, blowing dust’ 
(derivative of *bur- ‘to blow’) > K’wadza bulatiko ‘high stratus overcast’; 
Asa bu?urita ‘cloud’; Ma’a maburu ‘dung (of sheep or goat)’; Dahalo 
burune ‘dust’. Ehret 1980:141. Proto-Chadic *bVr- ‘to blow’ > Kwang 
bo:ré ‘to blow’; Kera bo:ré ‘to blow’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1995.1:15 *b-r ‘to blow’ and II:32—33. 
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Dravidian: Kui buru, burku ‘fine rain’; Kuwi būri būri rinai, būri ptyu 
rinai ‘to mizzle, to drizzle’, būri pryu, buri buri piyu ‘drizzle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:379, no. 4288. 

Proto-Indo-European *P"ur-/*b^r- ‘to move rapidly, to rage, to quiver, to 
palpitate’: Sanskrit bhuráti ‘to move rapidly, to stir, to palpitate, to quiver, 
to struggle (in swimming)’, bhurvdni-h ‘restless, excited’; Greek qüpo ‘to 
mix’; Latin furo ‘to rage’; Old Icelandic byrr ‘fair wind’; Old English byre 
‘strong wind, storm’; East Frisian bur ‘wind’; Middle High German burren 
‘to rush, to roar, to whirr’; Armenian burn ‘violence’; Old Church Slavic 
burja ‘storm’. Pokorny 1959:132—133 *bher- ‘to well up’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:157—159 *bher-; Mann 1984—1987:126 *bhürn- ‘wild, dashing; 
dash, passion’, 126 *bhurd, -ið (expressive variant *bhurr-) ‘to rush, to 
roar, to rage’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:508—509 and 509—510; Beekes 
2010.1:1598—1599 (pre-Greek loanword); Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1054— 
1055; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1235—1236; Hofmann 1966:406—407 
*bh,r-i0; Boisacq 1950:1042; De Vaan 2008:252; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:570—572; Ernout—Meillet 1979:263; De Vries 1977:68. 
Proto-Uralic *purks ‘snowstorm, drifting of snow’: Finnish purku, pyrky 
‘snowstorm, whirling, drifting of snow, snowdrift; Lapp / Saami bor'gá 
‘cloud, spray of snow’; Cheremis / Mari purge- ‘to fall, to whirl (of snow 
or dust), purgôž ‘snowstorm, drifting of snow’; Vogul / Mansi paark, 
poarka ‘snowstorm, drifting of snow, a place drifted over with snow’; 
Ostyak / Xanty porki ‘drifting of snow’. Collinder 1955:52 and 1977:70; 
Rédei 1986—1988:406-407 *purks; Sammallahti 1988:547 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *purki ‘snow flurry’. 

Proto-Altaic *boru ‘dust, smoke; whirlwind’: Proto-Tungus *bure-ki ‘dust, 
new-fallen snow’ > Evenki burki ‘new-fallen snow’; Lamut / Even burku 
*new-fallen snow’; Manchu buraki ‘dust’; Jurchen burey-ki ‘dust’; Ulch 
bureyi ‘dust’; Nanay / Gold bureyi ‘dust’; Oroch bureyi ‘dust’. Proto- 
Mongolian *bur-gi-, *biir-gi- ‘to rise (of dust, smoke)’ > Written 
Mongolian burgi-(ra-), biirgi-ni- ‘to rise in clouds; to whirl (as dust, water, 
or smoke)’; Middle Mongolian burqaliy ‘whirlwind’; Khalkha borgi- ‘to 
rise (of dust, smoke)’; Buriat (Tsongol) burya-, buryol- ‘to rise (of dust, 
smoke)’; Kalmyk biirgn-, bürgəń- ‘to rise (of dust, smoke)’; Ordos 
burgila-, burgi- ‘to rise (of dust, smoke)’. Proto-Turkic *bur-uk- ‘(n.) dust, 
smoke, soot; (vb.) to blow (of a snowstorm); to curl (of smoke); to choke 
(in smoke); to produce smoke puffs’ > Turkmenian buruc-sa- ‘to curl (of 
smoke)’; Uzbek buruq-sa- ‘to curl (of smoke)’; Uighur buruy-t-un bolmaq 
‘to choke (in smoke)’; Kirghiz buruq-su- ‘to curl (of smoke)’; Yakut 
buruo ‘smoke’; Dolgan buruo ‘smoke’. Poppe 1960:21, 79, and 102; 
Street 1974:9 *bur- ‘to rotate rapidly’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
375—376 *boru ‘dust; smoke, whirlwind’. 

Proto-Eskimo *pirtur ‘snowstorm’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik piXtuq 
‘snowstorm’; Central Alaskan Yupik piXtuk, piXta ‘snowstorm’; Naukan 
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Siberian Yupik piXtuq ‘snowstorm’; Central Siberian Yupik piXtuq 
‘drifting snow’; Seward Peninsula Inuit (Imaq) piqtuq ‘snowstorm’; West 
Canadian Inuit pigtuq ‘drift snow’; East Canadian Inuit piigtuq ‘snow 
flurry’; Greenlandic Inuit pirtug ‘snowstorm’. Fortescue—Jacobsen— 
Kaplan 1994:264. Proto-Eskimo *pircir- ‘to be a snowstorm’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik piXciq- ‘to be a snowstorm’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
piXcir- ‘to be a blizzard’; Naukan Siberian Yupik piXsir- ‘to be a 
blizzard’; Seward Peninsula Inuit piqsig- ‘to be a snowstorm’; North 
Alaskan Inuit piqsiq- ‘to be a wet snowstorm’; Western Canadian Inuit 
piqsiq- ‘to drift (snow)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pinsi(q)- ‘to drift (snow)'; 
Greenlandic Inuit pirsir- ‘to be a snowstorm’. Fortescue—Jacobsen— 
Kaplan 1994:264. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 10.38 blow (vb. intr.); 16.43 rage, fury. Illic- 
Svityé 1971—1984.I:188—190, no. 23, *bura ‘(sand) storm, snowstorm’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:225—226, no. 31; Hakola 2000:141—142, no. 619; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 252, *buru(-KU) (or *burii(-KU)) ‘to spurt, to gush 
forth, to boil, to seethe’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘food’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘to bite, to eat’: Proto-Semitic *bar-ay- ‘to eat’ > 
Hebrew barah [MJA] ‘to eat (bread)’, bārūð [MNJ], baro [NİNA] ‘food, 
nourishment’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). Klein 1987:83 and 84. 
Egyptian br ‘food, nourishment’, brbr ‘food, drink’, brbs ‘a kind of drink’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:465 and 1:466; Hannig 1995:256 and 
257. East Chadic *HV-bwar- ‘to eat? > Tumak bor ‘to eat’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:77, no. 315, *bor- ‘to eat’. 

B. Indo-European: Sanskrit bharvati ‘to chew, to devour’; Avestan baoirya- 
‘to chew’, baourvo ‘food’. Walde 1927—1932.1I::164—165 *bher- ‘to 
devour, to eat’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:48 1—482. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pure- ‘to bite, to eat’ > Finnish pure- ‘to 
bite’; Estonian pure- ‘to bite’; Lapp / Saami borrá-/borá- ‘to eat, to bite 
(of dog, etc.)’; Mordvin pore- ‘to chew, to gnaw, to corrode’; Cheremis / 
Mari pora-, pura- ‘to bite, to chew’; Votyak / Udmurt pury- ‘to bite, to 
bite to pieces (of dogs)’; Zyrian / Komi pur- ‘to bite (of animals)’; Vogul / 
Mansi pur- ‘to bite’; Ostyak / Xanty por- ‘to bite’. Collinder 1955:109— 
110 and 1977:124; Décsy 1990:106 *pura ‘to bite’; Rédei 1986— 
1988:405—406 *pure- ‘to bite’; Sammallahti 1988:539 Proto-Uralic 
*pori- ‘to bite’. See also Janhunen 1977b:127—128 Proto-Samoyed *por- 
‘to eat’. 
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Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. Hakola 2000:150, no. 660. 


77. Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 


(vb.) *bur- ‘to cover, to wrap up’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘cover, covering’ 


A. Afrasian: Berber: Kabyle sburr ‘to cover, to wrap up’. 
B. Dravidian: Tamil por ‘to wear, to wrap oneself in, to cover, to envelope, to 


surround’, porvai ‘covering, wrapping, upper garment, cloak, rug’; 
Malayalam porkkuka ‘to wrap, to cloak’; Telugu poruva ‘cloth’; Kodagu 
porad- (poraduv-, porat-) ‘to dress (well); Kolami porkip- ‘to cover, to 
close’; Naikri porkip- ‘to cover, to close’; Gadba porege ‘loincloth’; Gondi 
poriya ‘loincloth’; Konda porpa- ‘to cover the body with a garment, to put 
on an upper garment’; Pengo por- ‘to put on an upper garment, to wear 
round the shoulders’; Manda pur- ‘to put on an upper garment’; Kui porpa 
(port-) ‘to wrap around the body, to put on an upper cloth’; Kuwi por- ‘to 
wrap around myself, to wear (cloak)’, porbi ki- ‘to cover another’, porvu 
‘a cover’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:406, no. 4590. 

Proto-Kartvelian *bur- ‘to muffle up, to wrap up, to darken’: Georgian 
bur- in da-bur-va ‘to muffle up, to darken’; Mingrelian bur- in burua- ‘to 
patch, to mend’; Laz bur- in o-bur-u ‘to patch, to mend’; Svan bur- ‘to 
darken’, buri ‘dark’ in rahijburi (idiomatic) ‘life’ (that is, ‘light and dark’: 
rahi ‘clear [light]’), bi-bwr-e ‘to darken something, to get dark’, libwrál ‘to 
become dark’, mubwir ‘dark; darkness’ (semantics as in Latin obscirus 
‘dark’, originally ‘covered’). Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:67 *bur-; 
Klimov 1964:55 *bur- and 1998:20 *bur- ‘to muffle up, to wrap up, to 
darken’; Fahnrich 1994:230 and 2007:82 *bur-. 

Proto-Altaic *büri- (~ -iü-, -e) ‘(vb.) to cover; (n.) shade’: Proto-Tungus 
*bu- ‘to shade (light)’ > Evenki bū- ‘to shade (light)’. Perhaps also Evenki 
boro ‘dusk’; Manchu boro ‘hat (made of straw)’. Proto-Mongolian *biirii- 
*(vb.) to cover; (n.) dusk, darkening’ > Written Mongolian biiriiy, bürüg 
‘dark, darkness’; Khalkha biire- ‘to cover’, bürül, büriy ‘dusk, darkening’; 
Buriat büri- ‘to cover’, bürül, bürür ‘dusk, darkening’; Kalmyk bür- ‘to 
cover’, bürü ‘dusk, darkening’; Ordos büri- ‘to cover’; Dagur burt, 
burgién ‘dusk, darkening’; Monguor bura-, buri- ‘to cover’. Poppe 
1955:50—51. Proto-Turkic *biirii-, *bür-ke- ‘to cover up’ > Karakhanide 
Turkic biirtin- ‘to be covered’, bürkek ‘cloudy’, bürkür- ‘to become 
cloudy’; Turkish bürü- ‘to wrap, to enfold, to cover up’, bürülü ‘wrapped 
up, enfolded’, bürüm ‘a wrapping up, folding; fold’; Gagauz bürü- ‘to 
cover up’; Azerbaijani bürü- ‘to cover up’; Turkmenian biire- ‘to cover 
up’; Uzbek burka- ‘to cover up’; Uighur pü(r)ká- ‘to cover up’; Tatar 
bórke- ‘to cover up’; Bashkir bérkd-n- ‘to be covered’; Kirghiz bürkó- ‘to 
cover up’; Kazakh biirke- ‘to cover up’; Noghay bürke- ‘to cover up’; 
Tuva bürge- ‘to cover up (also of clouds)’; Chuvash pa’rke- ‘to cover up’; 
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Yakut bürüy-, bürküy- ‘to become cloudy’; Dolgan bürüy- ‘to become 
cloudy’, bürkük ‘cloudy’. Poppe 1960:111 and 135; Street 1974:10 *bür- 
‘to cover, to enclose’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:374 *bork‘i ‘to 
cover; cover’ and 385—386 *buri (~ -iü-, -e) ‘to cover; shade’. 


Sumerian bur ‘to spread (out), to cover over (with a garment)’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 12.25 shut, close (vb.); 12.26 cover (vb.). Ilič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1:191—192, no. 26, *büri ‘to cover’; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 239, *biiryi ‘to cover’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:225, no. 30. 


78. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a '(fine, soft) feathers, fur, wool, (body) hair’: 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian br in br n sd ‘tuft of hair on [the end of] the tail’ (sd = 
‘tail’). Hannig 1995:256. 

Dravidian: Malayalam puta ‘down of birds, wool, fine hair’; Kota kam bu: 
(kam- < kan ‘eye’) ‘eyebrow’; Tulu pulle “plume, feather’; Kolami bur 
‘eyelash, eyebrow’, bur ‘fur’; Naiki bur ‘down, fine feathers’; Parji (pl.) 
büdul ‘hair, fine feathers, down’; Gadba (pl.) burgul ‘eyebrows’; Gondi 
burda, bura ‘down’, burā ‘feather’, buiya ‘down’, buiya ‘hair, feathers’; 
Konda bulus ‘pubic hair, feathers, hair (on legs and chest)’, burus 
‘feathers, down’; Pengo bura ‘small feathers, down, wool, pubic hair’; 
Manda buriy “pubic hair’; Kui būri, būru ‘hair, fur, feather, wool’, pruma 
‘feather’; Kuwi kanu buru ‘eyebrow’, (pl.) burka ‘down’; Malto purgu 
‘hair on the body’; Brahui put ‘hair’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:385, no. 
4358. Dolgopolsky (2008, no. 231) has identified three distinct Proto- 
Dravidian roots that have been lumped together by Burrow—Emeneau in 
this etymology: (1) *pit- ‘down, fine hair’; (2) *pür- ‘hair, fur, feathers’; 
and (3) *pur/rV- ‘eyelash, eyebrow’. In accordance with Dolgopolsky’s 
views, the forms for ‘eyelash, eyebrow’ are to be removed from this 
etymology and compared instead with Proto-Indo-European *b/r-uH- 
‘eyelash, eyebrow’ (see below). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Georgian-Zan *burdca- ‘down, plumage’ > Georgian 
burdya- ‘down, plumage’; Mingrelian burdya- ‘down; shaggy’; Laz 
bundya- ‘down, plumage’. Klimov 1964:55 *burdya- and 1998:20—21 
*burdya- “down, plumage’; Fahnrich 2007:84 *burdy-. Proto-Georgian- 
Zan *burt'q']- ‘down and plumage’ > Georgian burt'q'l- ‘down and 
plumage’; Mingrelian but’g u- ‘soft’. Svan bint’q’-il- ‘down’ appears to be 
a loan. Klimov 1964:55 *burtj|- and 1998:21 *burtgl- ‘down and 
plumage’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:68 *burtql-; Fáhnrich 2007:85 
*burt@ql-. 


Buck 1949:4.14 hair; 4.393 feather; 6.22 wool; 6.28 fur. Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 231, *biijur[?]V ‘lock of hair, down’. 
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79. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a ‘eyelash, eyebrow’: 


A. Dravidian: Kota kam bu: (kam- < kan ‘eye’) ‘eyebrow’; Kolami bur 


‘eyelash, eyebrow’; Gadba (pl) burgul ‘eyebrows’; Kuwi kanu būru 
‘eyebrow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:385, no. 4358 (see above for the 
complete entry from Burrow—Emeneau). 

Proto-Indo-European *b’r-uH- (> *b^rü-) ‘eyelash, eyebrow’: Sanskrit 
bhri-h ‘an eyebrow, the brow’; Pali bhamu-, bhamuka-, bhamukha- (< 
*bhramu- < *bhrümu- [cf. Gray 1902:29, 857) ‘eyebrow’; Khowar bri 
‘eyebrow’; Avestan (f. dual) brvat- ‘eyebrows’; Greek 6-ptc ‘the brow, 
eyebrow’; Middle Irish (gen. dual) brúad ‘eyebrow’; Old Icelandic brun (< 
*bhruwon-) (pl. brynn) ‘eyebrow’; Faroese brún ‘eyebrow’; Norwegian 
briin ‘eyebrow’; Swedish (properly a plural form) bryn ‘eyebrow’; Danish 
(properly a plural form) bryn ‘eyebrow’; Old English bri ‘eyebrow; 
eyelid, eyelash’ (Modern English brow); Lithuanian bruvis ‘eyebrow’; Old 
Church Slavic brovo ‘eyebrow’; Serbo-Croatian dbrva ‘eyebrow’; Polish 
brwi ‘eyebrow’; Russian brov' [6poss] ‘eyebrow’; Tocharian A párwan-, 
B (dual) párwane ‘eyebrows’. Pokorny 1959:172—173 *bhrü- ‘eyebrow’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1::206—207  *bhrü- ‘eyebrow’; Mann 1984— 
1987:108 *bhrün- (*bhreun-, *bhrun-) ‘edge, top, crest, brow’ and 108— 
109 *bhrüs ‘brow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:786, fn. 1, *b[^]ruH-, 
IE812 *b[^]ruH- and 1995.1:688, fn. 11, *b^ruH- ‘eyebrow(s)’, 1:712 
*bhruH-; Watkins 1985:9 *bhri- (contracted from *bhrua-) and 2000:13 
*bhrü- (contracted from *bhrua-) ‘eyebrow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:188 
*bhruh,s ‘eyebrow’ and 2006:41, 175 *bhrüh,s ‘eyebrow’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:534—536; Boisacq 1950:733—734 *obhrü- (*obhréu-) : 
*bhrü-, *bhréud in Old Icelandic brá ‘eyelash’ (see below); Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:454—455 bhrii-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:842—843; Hofmann 
1966:246 *bhr-éus, *bhrü-es (*bhruués); Beekes 2010.1I:1135—1136; 
Orél 2003:60 Proto-Germanic *briwo; De Vries 1977:60; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:80; Barnhart 1995:88; Onions 1966:121 *bhrüs; Klein 
1971:97; Adams 1999:374 *b^ruh,-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:366— 
367 *bhruu(a)- < *bhrü-, *bhruu-; Derksen 2008:66 *Ah,bhruH-s; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:41—45 *b^ruH-; Winter 1965b:192 
*bhrwX-; Brugmann 1904:150 *bhrü-s (for *bhréu-s) ‘eyebrows’. The 
following Germanic forms may belong here as well: Old Icelandic brá 
‘eyelash’; Faroese bra ‘eyelash’; Norwegian (dial) braa ‘eyelash’; Old 
Swedish bra ‘eyelash’; Old Danish bra ‘eyelash’; Old English brew, 
bréaw ‘eyelid’ (Middle English bréu ‘eyelid, eyebrow; bank, river-side’, 
Modern English [dial.] brae ‘steep bank’); Old Frisian bre ‘eyebrow’; Old 
Saxon braha, brawa ‘eyebrow’, slegi-brawa ‘eyelid’; Dutch brauw in 
wenkbrauw ‘eyebrow’; Old High German brawa ‘eyebrow’ (New High 
German Braue), wint-prawa ‘eyelash’. Orél 2003:57 Proto-Germanic 
*brexwo ~ *braxwan; Kroonen 2013:76 Proto-Germanic *brewo- 
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‘eyebrow’; De Vries 1977:51—52; Onions 1966:113; Klein 1971:92; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:59; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:96; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:103. Opinions differ on the origin of the above forms. Some scholars 
consider them to be derived from the full-grade variant of the Proto-Indo- 
European stem underlying *b"r-uH- ‘eyelash, eyebrow’ through laryngeal 
metathesis, *b’r-ewH- > *br-eHw- (cf. Lehmann 1952:47—48, §5.3a, 
*bhreXw-; Polomé 1965:39, fn. 171, Old English brew < *bhreHw-, 
Tocharian párwà- < *bhrwH-), while others compare them with Gothic 
*bralv (< *brah+wa- [cf. Orél 2003:57; Feist 1939:103; Lehmann 
1986:78]) ‘glance’, found only in the phrase in bralea augins ‘in the 
twinkling of an eye’ (translates Greek ¿v pin ó900Ap 00), and derive the 
lot from Proto-Indo-European *P"r-eE-K^- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glitter’ 
(cf. Pokorny 1959:141—142 *bherak-, *bhrék- ‘to shine, to gleam, to 
glitter’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:169 *bherek-; Feist 1939:103—104 Proto- 
Germanic base forms *brehwo, *br&gwo, *brehwi, root *bréh- ‘to light up, 
to sparkle’; Lehmann 1986:78—79 *bhrek- ‘to gleam’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:96 *bherek- *to shine, to gleam, to glitter" [but not Kluge—Seebold 
1989:103]). According to De Vries (1977:51—52), however, two different 
stems are involved here: (1) Old Icelandic brd ‘eyelash’, related to 
Sanskrit bArü-h ‘an eyebrow, the brow’, Old Icelandic brún ‘eyebrow’, 
Old English bri ‘eyebrow; eyelid, eyelash’, etc. (see above), and (2) Old 
Icelandic bra ‘beam (of light)’, as in, for example, brá-máni ‘moonbeam’, 
brá-sól ‘sunbeam’, related to Gothic *braW, both of which are, in turn, 
derived from the same stem found in Old Icelandic brjá ‘to sparkle, to 
glitter, to gleam’, Middle High German brehen ‘to light up, to sparkle’, 
etc. (« Proto-Germanic *breyan [cf. Orél 2003:55; De Vries 1977:57]). 


Buck 1949:4.206 eyebrow. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 237, *bürüHV ‘eyebrow, 
eyelash’. 


80. Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-): 
(vb.) *buw- ‘to go, to come, to proceed, to spend time’; 
(n.) *buw-a ‘going, coming, staying; abode, dwelling, residence’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *buw- ‘to come, to go (in), to enter’: Proto-Semitic *baw- 
a?- ‘to enter, to go in, to abide, to dwell’ > Hebrew bd? [812] ‘to come in, 
to come, to go in, to enter’; Arabic ba?a ‘to come again, to return, to come 
back; to take a place, to settle down, to live or stay at a place, to reside’, 
maba?a ‘abode, dwelling, habitation’; Old Akkadian bua?um ‘to come’; 
Amorite bw? ‘to come’; Ugaritic bd ‘to come, to enter’; Sabaean bw? ‘to 
enter’; Geez / Ethiopic bo?a [MA] ‘to enter, to penetrate, to proceed, to 
penetrate, to be involved, to intermingle, to have intercourse’; Tigrinya 
bo?a ‘to enter’; Tigre bo?a ‘to enter’; Harari b6?a ‘to enter, to go in’. D. 
Cohen 1970—  :50; Murtonen 1989:107—108; Klein 1987:65; Leslau 
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1987:114—115; Militarév 2010:60; Zammit 2002:103. Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye bi?- ‘to return home, to rest’. Reinisch 1895:38. North Bauchi 
Chadic *buw- ‘to come’ > Jimbinanci boo- ‘to come’; Warjanci buw- ‘to 
come’; Miyanci baa-/bu- ‘to come’; Mburkanci buu- ‘to come’; Kariyanci 
ba-/buu- ‘to come’. Skinner 1977:16. Different etymology in Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:39—40, no. 157, *ba?-/*baw-/*bay- ‘to walk, to go’. 
Dravidian: Tamil po (pov-/pokuv-/potuv-, pon-/poyin-; neg. pok-) ‘to go, to 
proceed, to go away, to reach a destination, to be admissible, to become 
long, to extend, to spread, to exceed, to be tall, to become expert in, to 
undergo, to cease, to abandon, to go by, to lapse, to disappear, to be lost, to 
die’, pokai ‘departure’, povi ‘to cause to go, to lead’, pokku (pokki-) ‘to 
cause to go, to send, to complete, to perform, to pass or spend (as time), to 
ruin, to kill’; Malayalam poka ‘to go, to go away, to go towards, to be lost, 
to be able’, pokkuka ‘to make to go, to remove’; Kota po-k- (po-ky-) ‘to 
spend (time)’; Kannada po, pogu, poguha ‘going, departing, proceeding’, 
pogu, hogu, ogu ‘to go, to go away, to pass away, to be spent’; Tulu popini 
*to go, to go away, to be lost, to disappear, to depart, to start, to pass (of 
time)’; Telugu povu (stems po-, poy-) ‘to go, to proceed, to pass, to be 
over, to be lost, to disappear, to be ruined, to die, to begin', poka 'going, 
movement, departure, conduct, behavior’; Konda pok- ‘to spend’; Pengo 
pok- ‘to spend’. Krishnamurti 2003:103 *po- ‘to go’; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:404—405, no. 4572. 

Proto-Indo-European *bewH-/*b^owH-/*b^uH- (> *bhü-) ‘to spend 
(time), to abide, to dwell’: Sanskrit bhávati ‘to become, to be, to exist, to 
live, to stay, to abide’; Albanian buj ‘to spend the night’; Gothic bauan ‘to 
dwell, to inhabit’; Old Icelandic bua ‘to prepare, to make ready; to dress, 
to attire, to adorn; to fix one’s abode in a place; to deal with, to treat; to 
live, to dwell; to have a household; to be; to behave, to conduct oneself’, 
bu ‘household, farming’, ból ‘lair’; Swedish bo ‘to dwell’; Danish bo ‘to 
dwell’; Norwegian bua, bu ‘to dwell’; Old English būan ‘to dwell, to 
inhabit, to occupy (house)’, bū ‘dwelling’, biines ‘dwelling’, bur ‘bower, 
apartment, chamber; storehouse, cottage, dwelling’, bogian ‘to dwell, to 
take up one’s abode’; Old Frisian bowa, buwa ‘to dwell’, bégia ‘to dwell’; 
Old Saxon büan ‘to dwell’; Dutch bouwen ‘to dwell’; Old High German 
büan, biwan, bien, büwen ‘to dwell’ (New High German bauen). Pokorny 
1959:146—150 *bheu-, *bheua- (*bhud-, *bhué-): *bhóu-: *bhü- ‘to 
grow, to prosper’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:140—144 *bheu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:97 *bhouan- ‘dwelling’; Watkins 1985:8 *bheua- (also *bheu-) and 
2000:11—12 *bheua- (also *bheu-) ‘to be, to exist, to grow’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:485—487; Orél 1998:39 and 2003:52—53 Proto-Germanic 
*bow(w)anan, 53 *bowwiz, 53 *bowwjanan, 65 *büwan, 65 *büwiz, 65 
*büwon; Kroonen 2013:84 Proto-Germanic *büra- ‘cabin, hut’ and 86 
Proto-Germanic *buwwen- ‘to dwell; to form, to build’; Feist 1939:83—84 
*bho(u)-, *bhü-; Lehmann 1986:63—64; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:65 
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*bheua-; De Vries 1977:63 *bheu-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:66; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:57 *bhü-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:64—65 *bhewa-. 
D. Altaic: Manchu boo (< Khitan *buay) ‘house, room; family’. 


Sumerian BU ‘to reach or arrive at a destination; to come upon, to meet, to 
encounter’. 


Buck 1949:7.11 dwell. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:202—203, no. 8; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 163, *bo?V ‘to go’; Möller 1911:37. 


Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-): 
(vb.) *buw- ‘to become, to arise, to come into being, to grow’; 
(n.) *buw-a ‘growth, fullness, prosperity; blossom, bloom’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *buw- ‘to become large, to grow, to arise’: Egyptian bw? 
‘to be high’. Hannig 1995:251; Erman—Grapow 1921:48 and 1926— 
1963.1:454. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *buuh- ‘to be full’ > Rendille buh ‘to be 
full’; Somali buh, buuh-so ‘to be full’. Proto-Sam *buuh-i, *buuh-ica ‘to 
fill’ > Rendille bui ‘to fill’; Somali buuhi ‘to fill’; Boni buuhi, buhhia ‘to 
fill’. Proto-Sam *buur ‘big (of things)’ > Rendille buur ‘big (of things)’; 
Somali buur-an ‘stout’. Heine 1978:54 and 55. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite (reduplicated) pu-pu-ma (?) 
‘the act of filling’, pu-pu-man-ra ‘one who (continuously) fills’, pu- ‘to be 
full’. Dravidian: Tamil pū ‘to blossom, to flower, to bloom, to flourish, to 
menstruate, to produce (as flower), to create, to give birth to’; Malayalam 
pu, puvu ‘flower, blossom, comb of cock, menses’, pukka ‘to blossom, to 
bud, to expand, to menstruate’; Kannada pū (püt-) ‘to flower, to blossom, 
to bloom’, pūvu ‘flower’; Telugu pu ‘flower, blossom’, püvu, puvvu 
‘flower, blossom’, pücu ‘to flower, to blossom, to bloom’; Kolami puv 
‘flower’; Gadba (Ollari) püp- (piit-) ‘to flower, to blossom’; Konda puyu 
‘flower, blossom; cataract of eye’, pū- ‘to flower, to blossom’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:384, no. 4345; Krishnamurti 2003:277 *pü ‘flower’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *b^ewH-/*bhowH-/*b^uH- (> *bhū-) ‘to become, to 
arise, to come into being, to grow’: Sanskrit bhávati ‘to become, to be, to 
arise, to come into being, to exist’, bhütá-h “become, been, gone, past’, 
bhüti-h, bhüti-h ‘well-being, prosperity, wealth, fortune’; Greek qo ‘to 
bring forth, to produce, to put forth; to grow, to increase, to spring up, to 
arise’; Latin (perfect) fur ‘to be, to exist’, fio ‘to be made, to come into 
existence’; Old Irish buith ‘being’; Old English béon ‘to be, to exist, to 
become, to happen’; Old Frisian (1st sg. pres.) bim '(I) am’; Old Saxon 
(1st sg. pres.) bium, biom ‘(I) am’; Old High German (lst sg. pres.) bim 
‘(I) am’ (New High German bin); Lithuanian biiti ‘to be, to exist’, būvis 
‘existence’; Old Church Slavic byti ‘to be’. Rix 1998a:83—85 *b’ueh,- ‘to 
grow, to prosper’; Pokorny 1959:146—150 *bheu-, *bheua- (*bhua-, 
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*bhue-): *bhóu-: *bhü- ‘to grow, to prosper’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:140— 
144 *bheu-; Mann 1984—1987:76 *bheuo ‘to be’, 116 *bha- (*bhuu-) ‘to 
be’; Watkins 1985:8 *bheua- (also *bheu-) and 2000:11—12 *bheua- 
(also *bheu-) ‘to be, to exist, to grow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:178 
*b/h]eu- ‘to be’, E198 *b[^TeuH-, E206 *b[^TeuH-/*b[^TuH- > *b[^Ja- 
and 1995.1:177 *bheuH-/*b^uH- > *bhü- ‘to be, to originate’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:53 *bheu(h,)- ‘to come into being, to be; to grow’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I::485—487; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1233—1235 *bhü-, 
*bhew-a-/*bhw-ea-/*bhu-a-; Boisacq 1950:1043—1044 *bheua-, *bheue-, 
*bhi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:1052—1054; Beekes 2010.II:1597—1598 
*bheh,u-; Hofmann 1966:407—408 *bheud-, *bheué-, *bhii-; De Vaan 
2008:246—247; Ernout—Meillet 1979:257—258; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:557—559 *bhéu- (*bheud-, *bheué-); Orél 2003:44 Proto- 
Germanic *bewwanan; Onions 1966:81; Klein 1971:74; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:32; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:68; Smoczynski 2007.1:83; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:46—58 *b'’yeh,-. 

D. (?) Proto-Uralic *puwe ‘tree, wood’: Finnish puu ‘tree, wood, firewood’; 
Estonian puu ‘tree, wood, firewood’; Cheremis / Mari pu ‘wood, 
firewood’; Votyak / Udmurt -pu ‘tree, wood’; Zyrian / Komi pu ‘tree, 
wood’; Vogul / Mansi -på ‘tree’; Hungarian fa ‘tree, wood’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets pez, pez, (accusative plural) pii ‘wood, stick, cane, 
forest’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan faa ‘tree’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
fee, pee, päe ‘tree’; Selkup Samoyed puu, poo ‘tree, wood, firewood, stick’; 
Kamassian pa ‘tree, wood, firewood, forest’; Koibal pa ‘tree’, pd ‘forest’; 
Motor ha, hah ‘tree’; Taigi hä ‘forest’; Karagas hy ‘tree’. Collinder 
1955:53 and 1977:71; Rédei 1986—1988:410—411 *puwe; Décsy 
1990:106 *punga ‘tree, wood’; Sammallahti 1988:539 Proto-Uralic 
*pu/o/dxi/i ‘tree’, Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puxi; Janhunen 1977b:117. (?) 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pibil (< *piw-) ‘coniferous needles’, pibil- 
pubuski ‘larch tree bud’. Nikolaeva 2006:353. 

E. Proto-Altaic *biyu- ‘to be, to sit’: Proto-Tungus *bi- ‘to be’ > Evenki bi- 
‘to be’; Lamut / Even bi- ‘to be’; Negidal bi- ‘to be’; Manchu bi- ‘to be, to 
exist’; Ulch bi- ‘to be’; Orok bi- ‘to be’; Nanay / Gold bi- ‘to be’; Oroch 
bi- ‘to be’; Udihe bi- ‘to be’; Solon bi- ‘to be’. Proto-Mongolian *büyi- ‘to 
be’ > Classical Mongolian bii- (bó-) ‘to be’; Khalkha biy- ‘to be’; Buriat 
bi- ‘to be’; Kalmyk b7- ‘to be’; Ordos bi- ‘to be’; Moghol be-, bi- ‘to be’; 
Dagur bie- ‘to be’. Poppe 1960:99, 111, 112, and 125; Street 1974:10 *bii- 
‘to be’; Starostin 1991:280, no. 129, *bui-; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:342 *biju ‘to be, to sit’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 1.42 tree; 9.91 be; 9.92 become; 12.31 high. 
Hakola 2000:151, no. 666; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:184—185, no. 19, *buHi 
‘to grow up, to arise’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:203—205, no. 9; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 181, *buHi ‘to grow, 2008, to become’. 


22.3. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *p) 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ph p- p- p- ph p- ph p- 
-ph- -p- -pp-/-v- -p- p | -p- | -p | -p(p)- 


82. Proto-Nostratic root *p'ach- (~ *phach-): 
(vb.) *p^ac- ‘to split or break open, to split or break apart’; 
(n.) *p"ach-a ‘crack, split, opening, break’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pac- ‘to destroy, to break’: Proto-Semitic *pac-ac- ‘to 
destroy, to break’ > Akkadian pasdsu ‘to wipe out, to destroy’; Hebrew 
pàsas [005] ‘to end, to cease, to disappear, to vanish’; Aramaic pasas ‘to 
dissolve, to pluck apart’. Klein 1987:517; Murtonen 1989:342. Proto- 
Semitic *pac-ak’- ‘to part, to open wide’ > Hebrew pasak [POB] ‘to divide, 
to split’, pesek [PO2] ‘detached piece, remainder’; Aramaic pasak ‘to cut, 
to split, to sever’; Akkadian pasaku ‘to cut’ (?). Klein 1987:517; Murtonen 
1989:343; Jastrow 1971:1199—1201. East Chadic *pac- ‘to break’ > 
Tumak paž- ‘to break’. (?) Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *pas- or *pats- 
‘daybreak, dawn’ > Burunge pisaru ‘daylight’; Alagwa pisema ‘dawn’; 
K^wadza pasiko ‘sky’. Ehret 1980:339. Assuming semantic development 
from ‘to come out, to break forth’ as in Lithuanian rytas ‘morning’, from 
the same root found in Latvian rietu ‘to break forth’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:412, no. 1416, *pac- ‘to break, to destroy’. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian pač- (< *pec-) ‘to open’. Illié-Svityé 1965:360 
Proto-Kartvelian *pec;-. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdce- ‘to split or break open, to split or break 
apart’ > Lapp / Saami (Southern) pidtseke- ‘to go apart (of the boards of a 
boat)’; Ostyak / Xanty pécdyal- ‘to tear or rip off, to come off (button)’; 
Vogul / Mansi pist-, peest-, peesat- ‘to let loose’; Hungarian fesl- ‘to open 
(of a bud), to rip up (of a seam)'. Collinder 1955:106; Sammallahti 
1988:546 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pecd- ‘to rip up’; Rédei 1986—1988: 
358—359 *pdce-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *p'ac^V- ‘to open, to split up’: Proto-Tungus *pac- ‘crack, 
split, interval > Evenki Aaciq ‘crack, split, interval’. Proto-Mongolian 
*(h)aca ‘bifurcation’ > Middle Mongolian aciba ‘bifurcation’; Written 
Mongolian acan ‘bifurcation’; Khalkha ac ‘bifurcation’; Buriat asa 
‘bifurcation’; Kalmyk aca ‘bifurcation’; Ordos aca ‘bifurcation’. Proto- 
Turkic *ac- ‘to open’ > Old Turkic ac- ‘to open’; Turkish ac- ‘to open, to 
begin, to reveal’; Azerbaijani ac- ‘to open’; Turkmenian ac- ‘to open’; 
Karaim ač- ‘to open’; Uzbek oc- ‘to open’; Tatar ač- ‘to open’; Bashkir as- 
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‘to open’; Kirghiz ac- ‘to open’; Kazakh as- ‘to open’; Noghay as- ‘to 
open’; Chuvash us- ‘to open’; Yakut as- ‘to open’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1116 *p'ac*V ‘to open, to split up’; Poppe 1960:63 and 94; 
Street 1974:7 *aca- ‘to fork; to open out, to come together’. 


Buck 1949:12.24 open (vb.); 14.43 dawn; 14.44 morning. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:256, no. 65; Illié-Svityé 1965:360 *pdce- ‘to open’ (?) (‘pacumpats[ca]’ 
?); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1663, *pacV ‘to open’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *přač’- (~ *paé’-): 
(vb.) *p^ac"- ‘to cover up’; 
(n.) *p'aé’-a ‘skin, hide, covering’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian pasanu ‘to cover up, to veil’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil paccai ‘skin, hide; covering (as of the body of a yar)’; 
Tulu paca ‘skin of the leg’; Brahui pacx ‘natural outer sheath or covering, 
bark’, pactrok, pacironk ‘outer layer or crust’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:343, no. 3833. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *pec'w- ‘skin, hide, covering’: Georgian bec’y-i 
(dissimilated from *pec ’w-) ‘skin, hide, fur, hair, fiber’; Mingrelian pac ’v- 
/pic’u- ‘skin, hide, hair, fiber’, do-pac’v-a ‘to bat an eyelash’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:357 *pec,w-; Fahnrich 2007:64 *bec,w-. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ah- (~ *p'ah-): 
(vb.) *p^ah- *to eat; 
(n.) *p^ah-a ‘food, nourishment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pah- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’: Semitic: Arabic 
fahasa ‘to take out of the hand with the tongue or lips’. Egyptian 
(Demotic) phs ‘to bite’ (also pzh ‘to bite’); Coptic pohs [nwoec] ‘to bite’. 
Vycichl 1983:167; Cerny 1976:132. Proto-Southern Cushitic *pah- or 
*peh- ‘to eat’? > K’wadza pis- ‘to serve up portions of food’; Ma’a -på ‘to 
eat’. Ehret 1980:144. Ehret 1995:92, no. 42, *pah- or *peh- ‘to take into 
the mouth’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p"efh- [*p^ahh-]/*phohh- > *pha-/*p'6- ‘to feed’: 
Latin pasco ‘to feed’, pabulum ‘food, nourishment’, panis ‘bread’; Gothic 
fodjan ‘to feed, to nourish’, *fodeins ‘food, nourishment’; Old Icelandic 
fæða ‘to feed’, fodr ‘fodder’; Old English fedan ‘to feed’, foda ‘food’, 
fodor, fodder ‘food, fodder, food for cattle’; Old Frisian feda ‘to feed’; Old 
Saxon fodian ‘to feed’; Old High German fuottan ‘to feed’, fuoter ‘food, 
nourishment’ (New High German Futter). Rix 1998a:415 *peh;- ‘to take 
care of, to watch over, to feed’; Pokorny 1959:787 *pa-, *pa- ‘to feed’; 
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Walde 1927—1932.1I:72—73 *pa-; Mann 1984—1987:897 *pa- ‘to feed, 
to guard’, 900 *pàið ‘to feed, to guard’, 906 *paské ‘to feed, to tend, to 
protect’, 907 *pat- (*pat-) ‘to protect, to foster, to feed’; Watkins 1985:46 
*pa- (contracted from *paa-) and 2000:61 *pa- ‘to protect, to feed’ (oldest 
form *pea,-, colored to *paa,-, contracted to *pa-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:198 *peh;- ‘to guard, to protect, to cause to graze’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:486; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::260; De Vaan 2008:448— 
449; Kroonen 2013:150 Proto-Germanic *fodjan- ‘to feed, to rear’ and 150 
*fodra- ‘fodder’; Orél 2003:109 Proto-Germanic *fodjanan, 109 *fodon; 
Feist 1939:157 *pá-; Lehmann 1986:119—120; De Vries 1977:136 and 
149; Onions 1966:349 and 368; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:227; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:238. 


Buck 1949:5.11 eat; 5.12 food. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:246—247, no. 52. 
85. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ak^-a ‘scab, dried mucus’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pakku ‘scab of a sore, dried mucus of the nose’; Kannada 
hakku ‘crusted or dried mucus or rheum, scab’, hakkale ‘an incrustation’; 
Telugu pakku ‘scab’; Gadba (Salur) pakku ‘dried portion of any bodily 
secretion, scab’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:341, no. 3811. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *pakl- ‘scab, pockmark’: Georgian pakl-i ‘scab’; Laz 
pukur-i, pukir-i, purk-i, purk’-i “pockmark’; Svan pakdr ‘abscess, boil, 
pus’. Fahnrich 2007:429 *pakl-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:351— 
352 *pakl-. 


86. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a (metathesized variant */ap^-a in Uralic, Altaic, and 
part of Afrasian) ‘spleen’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ~ *lap- (metathesis from *pal-) ‘spleen’: Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *hifella ‘spleen’ (prefix *hi-, secondary *-e-) > 
Hadiyya hilleffa ‘spleen’; Kambata efeella ‘spleen’; Sidamo efelekk’o 
‘spleen’. Hudson 1989:140. East Cushitic: Afar aleefu ‘spleen’ (prefix 
*Pa-, secondary *-e-). West Chadic */ap- ‘spleen’ > Sura llap ‘spleen’; 
Angas lap ‘spleen’; Kulere ma-laf ‘liver’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:358, no. 
1651, */ap- ‘spleen’. 

B. Dravidian: Tulu pallé ‘spleen’; Telugu balla ‘enlargement of the spleen’; 
Parji bella ‘spleen’; Kuwi balla, bella, bela ‘spleen’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:355, no. 3995. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *(s)p^el-, *(s)p^]- ‘spleen’ (plus various extensions: 
* (s)phe]-gh-. * (s)phel-gh-en-, *(s)phel-gh-eA, *(s)phl-eH-gh-, *(s)přl-n-g}-, 
etc.): Sanskrit plihán- ‘spleen’; Bengali piliha, pila ‘spleen’; Hindi pilha, 
pilai ‘spleen’; Punjabi /ipph ‘enlarged spleen’; Avestan sparazan- ‘spleen’; 
Armenian p/aycain ‘spleen’; Greek oni ‘spleen’, (pl.) ozAáyyva. ‘the 
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inward parts’; Latin /ien ‘spleen’; Old Irish selg ‘spleen’; Breton felc’h 
‘spleen’; Old Church Slavic s/ézena ‘spleen’; Russian selezenka 
[ceme3éHKa] ‘spleen’. Pokorny 1959:987 *sp(h)el$h(en, -a), *splengh-, 
* snlésh- ‘spleen’; Walde 1927—1932.11:680 *sp(h)elgh(en, -à), *splengh-, 
*spléóh-; Mann 1984—1987:1253 *speléghnos, -à (*spelaghnos, -à; 
*spli&hen-) ‘spleen’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:815 *sp/^]el$[^]- and 
1995.:715 *sprelgh- ‘spleen’; Mallory—Adams 1997:538 *spelgh- 
‘spleen’; Watkins 1985:63 *spelgh- and 2000:82 *spelgh- ‘spleen, milt’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:385—386 *sphl-&h-, *sphl-i-gh-, *sphl-i-a-gh-, 
*sphl-n-$h-; Burrow 1973:134, fn. 1; Boisacq 1950:899; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:769—770; Hofmann 1966:329—330 *sp(h)el$h(en), *splengh-, 
*splé$h-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1039— 1040; Beekes 2010.1I:1384— 
1385 *spl(Z)g^-n-; De Vaan 2008:340; Ernout—Meillet 1979:357—358; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:799. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */dpp3 ‘spleen, milt (assuming metathesis 
from *páls as in Punjabi lipph ‘enlarged spleen’ and Hadiyya hilleffa 
‘spleen’, cited above) > Hungarian lép ‘spleen, milt’; Cheremis / Mari 
lepa, lep ‘spleen’; Votyak / Udmurt lup ‘spleen’; Zyrian / Komi lop 
‘spleen’. Collinder 1955:95, 1960:412 */epp3 (or *óepps), and 1977:111; 
Rédei 1986—1988:242 *lüpps (*ddpp3) or *lepp3 (*depp3); Sammallahti 
1988:543 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ddpd/ppd ‘milt’, Proto-Finno-Permian 
*däpdä, Proto-Ugric *dáppà. 

Proto-Altaic */iap^V ‘spleen’ (assuming metathesis from *p/ialV): Proto- 
Mongolian *niyalta ‘spleen (of animals)’ > Written Mongolian nayalta, 
niyalta ‘spleen’; Khalkha naàlt ‘spleen’; Buriat nalta ‘spleen’; Ordos näita 
‘spleen’. Tungus: Orok /ipce ‘spleen’. Turkic: Tuva cavana (< *yapal) 
‘spleen’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:875 *liap' V ‘spleen’. 


Bomhard 1996a:232—233, no. 651; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1311, *//a@/pA 
‘spleen’ and, no. 1727, *pAl[V]gae ^ *pal[V]gae ‘spleen’; Hakola 2000:132, 
no. 574. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *pal-): 
(vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’; 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘split, crack’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘to split, to cleave’: [Proto-Semitic *pal-ag- ‘to split, 


to cleave, to divide’ > Hebrew pdlay [125] ‘to split, to cleave, to divide’, 
peley [125] ‘canal, channel’; Arabic falaga ‘to split, to cleave’; Phoenician 
plg ‘to divide’; Ugaritic plg ‘canal, stream’; Akkadian palgu ‘canal’; 
Harsüsi feleg ‘water-course’; Mehri fa/ég ‘stream, water-course’; Sheri / 
Jibbali f5/5g ‘to split open, to make a hole in (tin, barrel, rock)’, félée 
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‘oasis’ (Eastern dialect = ‘stream’); Geez / Ethiopic falaga [4.1] ‘to flow, 
to cause to flow in torrents, to dig out, to hollow out, to divide, to split, to 
hew, to prepare, to arrange’, falag [é.A°] ‘river, brook, valley’, folug 
[Fà] ‘hollow, hollowed, dug out, divided, prepared, ready, arranged’; 
Tigre fdldg ‘ravine’; Tigrinya fdldg ‘riverbed’; Amharic fäläg ‘stream’ 
(Geez loan). Klein 1987:508; Leslau 1987:159; Murtonen 1989:340. 
Proto-Semitic *pal-ay- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic faliya ‘to be cut 
off; Aramaic pola ‘to split, to cut open’; Geez / Ethiopic falaya [4.A] ‘to 
separate, to divide, to distinguish’; Tigrinya faldyd ‘to separate’; Tigre fala 
‘to separate’. Leslau 1987:161. Proto-Semitic *pal-ah- ‘to split, to cleave’ 
> Hebrew palah [no5] ‘to cleave’; Arabic falaha ‘to split, to cleave, to 
plow, to till’. Klein 1987:509; Murtonen 1989:340. Proto-Semitic *pal- 
am- ‘to split, to divide’ > Arabic (Datina) falam ‘to notch, to indent’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic falama [ña] ‘to split, to divide, to strike the first blow (in 
combat), to be the first to do something’; Tigre fälma ‘to break to pieces’; 
Tigrinya fállámá ‘to begin’; Amharic fällämä ‘to strike the first blow, to 
initiate an action’. Leslau 1987:159. Proto-Semitic *pal-ak’- ‘to split, to 
cleave, to break forth’ > Akkadian palaku ‘to kill’; Arabic falaka ‘to split, 
to cleave; to burst, to break (dawn)’; Sabaean flk ‘system of irrigation by 
dispersion of water by means of inflow cuts’; Sheri / Jibbali /3/5k ‘to split, 
to crack’; Tigrinya fülküká ‘to split up, to crack up’; Tigre fələk ‘division’; 
Harari fäläka ‘to hit the head with a stone or stick so that blood comes out 
or the head swells’; Amharic fäläkkäkä ‘to split, to break loose’; Gurage 
(Wolane) faldkdkd ‘to card wool by splitting’. Leslau 1963:62 and 
1979:232. Proto-Semitic *pal-at’- ‘to separate’ > Hebrew palaf [025] *to 
escape’; Phoenician pit ‘to escape’; Geez / Ethiopic falata [4.Am] ‘to 
separate’; Harari fáláta ‘to split wood with an ax’; Argobba fülláta ‘to 
split; Amharic fdlldtd ‘to split’; Gurage fälätä ‘to split wood with an ax’. 
Klein 1987:509; Leslau 1963:63, 1979:232, and 1987:161; Murtonen 
1989:340—341. Proto-Semitic *pal-as"- ‘to break open or through’ > 
Hebrew palas [wD] ‘to break open or through’; Akkadian palasu ‘to dig a 
hole’. Klein 1987:512. Proto-Semitic *pal-al- ‘to separate, to divide’ > 
Arabic falla ‘to dent, to notch, to blunt; to break; to flee, to run away’; 
Hebrew palal [OOD] ‘to arbitrate, to judge’; Akkadian palālu ‘to have 
rights, to secure someone's rights’; Sabaean fl/ ‘to cut channels’; Mehri fol 
‘to make off, to get away’; Sheri / Jibbali fell ‘to make off, to get away, to 
run away’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) falfala [¢.Aé.A] ‘to break out, to 
burst, to gush’; Tigre fálála ‘to sprout forth, to break through’; Tigrinya 
falfald ‘to break, to make a hole’; Amharic fäläffälä ‘to shell (peas, beans), 
to gush out’; Harari fildfdla ‘to detach a piece from the main bunch 
(bananas, corn), to shell, to pick up grains one by one from the stock’; 
Gurage faldfald ‘to shell, to hatch out, to make a hole by scratching’. Klein 
1987:511; Leslau 1987:158—159. Proto-Semitic *pal-af- ‘to split, to 
cleave’ > Arabic fala®a ‘to split, to cleave, to rend, to tear asunder’, fal’, 
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fil? ‘crack, split, crevice, fissure, cleft, rift’.] Berber: Tuareg afi, aflah ‘to 
be split; to split, to crack’, safli, zaflah ‘to cause to split’; Siwa affi ‘to be 
split’; Mzab fəl ‘to pierce; to be pierced’; Kabyle flu ‘to pierce’. Proto-East 
Cushitic *fald;- *(vb.) to split (wood); (n.) log’ > Yaaku pilc’- ‘small sticks 
of firewood’; Galla / Oromo falat’-a ‘log’, falat’- ‘to cut wood’; Somali 
falliid *a chip of wood, splinter’; Saho -flid- ‘to split’. Sasse 1979:26 and 
31. West Chadic *pal- ‘to cut off > Hausa fallé ‘to hit someone hard’. 
Central Chadic *pal- ‘to cut’ > Zime fal- ‘to cut’. Central Chadic *pal- ‘to 
break (stone)’ > Mafa pal- ‘to break (stone)’. East Chadic *pal- ‘to carve, 
to cut, to peel’ > Tumak pal- ‘to carve, to cut, to peel’; Sokoro fal- ‘to 
carve, to cut, to peel’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:416, no. 1937, *pal- ‘to 
break’, and no. 1938, *pal- ‘to cut, to divide’. Note: The Semitic forms are 
phonologically ambiguous — they may belong with Proto-Afrasian *fil- 
‘to split, to cleave’ instead (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:191, no. 845, *fVl- 
‘to divide, to pierce’). 

Dravidian: Kurux palknd ‘to cut lengthwise, to split, to crack (the earth, a 
wall) to chap (the hands, etc.)’; Malto palke ‘to cut up (as fruit or 
vegetables)’; Parji palva ‘to split a piece of wood’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:355, no. 3991. Tamil pal ‘part, portion, share, dividing’; Malayalam 
pal ‘part’; Kota pa-Im ‘portion, division’; Toda po-lm ‘share’; Kannada pal 
‘division, part, portion, share’; Kodagu pa-li ma'd- ‘to divide, to 
distribute’; Tulu paly ‘share, portion, part, division’; Telugu palu ‘share, 
portion, part, share, lot, fraction’; Parji pé/a ‘portion’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:364, no. 4097. 

[Proto-Kartvelian *plet-/*plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’: Georgian plet-, 
plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’; Laz plat- ‘to get worn out; to tear to 
pieces’; Svan pet-, pt- ‘to pluck (wool)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:358 *plet-/*plit-; Fahnrich 2007:437 *plet-/*plit-; Klimov 1998:202 
*plet- : *plit- : *plt- ‘to wear out'.] Note: The Kartvelian material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *p^il»- (~ *phelv-) *(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 

[Proto-Indo-European *(s)p^el-/*(s)p^ol-/*(s)p^|-, *(s)p*l- (plus various 
extensions) ‘to split, to cleave’: Sanskrit phálati ‘to split, to cleave’, 
sphatati (< *sphalt-) ‘to burst, to expand’; Kashmiri phalun ‘to be split’, 
phalawun ‘to split, to cleave’; Marathi phalné ‘to tear’; Old Icelandic fla 
‘to flay’, flaska ‘to split’, flakna ‘to flake off, to split’; Old English fléan 
‘to flay’; Dutch v/aen ‘to flay’; Old High German spaltan ‘to split, to 
cleave’ (New High German spalten); Lithuanian plysti ‘to split, to break, 
to burst’. Rix 1998a:525 *(s)pelH- ‘to split (off), to cleave’, 525 *(s)pelt- 
‘to split’; Pokorny 1959:834 *plé-, *pla- ‘to split off, 835 *plék-, *plak-, 
*pleik-, *plik- ‘to tear off, 985—987 *(s)p(h)el- ‘to split off’, 937 
*(s)p(h)elg- ‘to split’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:93 *pléi-, *plai-, *pli-, 
II:98—99 *plek-, *plak-, *pléik-, *plik-, 11:677—679 *(s)p(h)el-, 11:680 
*sp(h)elg-; Mann 1984—1987:949 *pleiks- (*pleisk-), 1270 *sphált- ‘to 
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bang, to burst’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *plek- ‘to break, to tear off’; 
Watkins 1985:52 *plek- (*pleik-) ‘to tear’, 63 *spel- ‘to split, to tear off 
and 2000:68 *plé-(i)k- (also *pleik-) ‘to tear’ (oldest form *plea,-(i)k-), 
2000:82 *spel- ‘to split, to break off; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:393; Orél 
2003:361; De Vries 1977:127, 128, and 129; Onions 1966:361; Klein 
1971:285; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:718—719; Kluge—Seebold 1989:682; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:625.] Note: The Indo-European material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *pil»- (~ *phel»-) *(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 

E. Proto-Uralic *pald ‘side, half’: (?) Finnish pieli in suupieli ‘corner of the 
mouth’ (suu = *mouth"), pieltd- ‘to tilt, to stand unevenly (for example, a 
pot), to stand unsteadily, to tip to the side, to give way’, pielos, pielus 
‘edge, margin, border’; Lapp / Saami baelle/baele- ‘side, half (especially of 
a thing divided lengthwise); one of a pair, of two things which belong 
together, the fellow of something, one like something’; Mordvin pel’ 
‘side’, pele ‘half’; Cheremis / Mari pel ‘side’, pela ‘half’; Votyak / Udmurt 
pal ‘side; half’; Zyrian / Komi pol ‘side; half’; Vogul / Mansi pääl, poál 
‘side; half’; Ostyak / Xanty pelok, (Southern) pelak (derivative) ‘side; 
half’; Hungarian fél-/fele- ‘half; one side (of two)’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets peele ‘half’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan fealea ‘half’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) fede, (Baiha) ferie ‘half’; Selkup Samoyed pele 
‘half, pelek(a) ‘half (longitudinal); side; part’; Kamassian pjeel ‘half, 
side’. Collinder 1955:48—49 and 1977:67; Rédei 1986—1988:362—363 
*pdld; Décsy 1990:105 *pälä ‘half’; Sammallahti 1988:540 Proto-Uralic 
*pälä ‘half’; Janhunen 1977b:120. 

F. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *pol- ‘to scrape skin’: Alyutor pl-iney ‘flint 
scraper for treating skins with’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tpli-s ‘to scrape (tr.)’, 
(Western) pleskas ‘to scrape’, plez ‘to prepare skin’. Fortescue 2005:221. 
For the semantic development, cf. Old Icelandic flá ‘to flay’, Old English 
fléan ‘to flay’, and Dutch viaen ‘to flay’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 13.24 half. Brunner 1969:22, 
no. 38; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:230—231, no. 35; Möller 1911:196—197; 
Hakola 2000:130—131, no. 568; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1703, *PdlgA ‘half, 
part’, no. 1717, *Pa/]/VKV ‘to split lengthwise, to divide’, no. 1718, *pal[V]tV 
‘to split; axe’, and, no. 1720, *PVLAE/3]V and/or *PVLhE[c|é]V ‘to split, to 
separate’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’ (in the sense ‘to chip or break stone[s]’); 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘split, crack’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘stone’: Semitic: Hebrew pelah [no5] ‘millstone’; 
Akkadian pilu, pūlu ‘limestone cutting-block’. Klein 1987:509. Chadic: 
Lamang palak ‘stone’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *¥přels-/*přols-/*přls- ‘stone’: Greek méAka (< 
*nehod) ‘stone’; Sanskrit pasaná-h, pdsya (< *pars-) ‘stone’; Pali pasana- 
‘stone, rock’; Pashto parsa ‘stone’; Old Irish ail ‘rock’; Old Icelandic fjall 
‘mountain, fell’, fell ‘fell, hill, mountain’; Old Saxon felis, fels ‘stone’; Old 
High German felis, felisa ‘stone’ (New High German Fels). Pokorny 
1959:807 *peli-s-, *pel-s- ‘rock’; Walde 1927—1932.11:66—967 *pel(e)s-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1649 *pel-, *pelis-; Watkins 1985:49 *pelis- (also 
*pels-) and 2000:64 *pel(i)s- ‘rock, cliff’; Mallory—Adams 1997:548 (?) 
*pel(i)s ‘stone, rock’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:266; Boisacq 1950:763 
*pels-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:499 *pels-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:877 
*pels-; Beekes 2010.1D::1168 Proto-Greek *aeAca; Kroonen 2013:134 
Proto-Germanic *fel(e)sa- ‘mountain’; Orél 2003:98 Proto-Germanic 
*felzan ~ *fel(e)zaz; De Vries 1977:123 *felza-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:192; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:209. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *palayvan ‘circle of hearth stones’ 
(?) > Chukchi palakwan ‘stones used for surrounding the dead body 
exposed in the open’; Kerek (Kamen) palayvun, (Paren) palawkun ‘flat 
stones by the hearth’. Fortescue 2005:208. 


Buck 1949:1.44 stone; rock. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:232, no. 36; Brunner 
1969:24, no. 52. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *pal-): 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p"al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘flat of the hand, palm’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘flat, level, broad’: Proto-Semitic *pal-/*pil- ‘flat, 
level, broad’ > Hebrew palas [090] ‘to be even, level’, peles [055] 
‘balance, scale’; Phoenician pls ‘level’; Arabic faltaha ‘to make broad; to 
broaden, to flatten’, filtah ‘broad, flattened, flat’; Akkadian palkü ‘wide’, 
napalku, nepelkü *(vb.) to become wide, wide open, extended, wide apart; 
(adj.) wide, spacious’. Klein 1987:511. Berber: Tamazight fliy ‘wide’. 
Chadic: Hausa falale ‘large flat rock’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ha/u ‘thinned’; Telugu paluca ‘thin, not thick (applied 
to a solid or a liquid), rare, not dense, not close, sparse; light, slight, 
contemptible’, palucana ‘thinness’; Konda palsa ‘thin (of liquid)’, palsay 
‘thinly, sparsely’; Kurux pelpelé ‘very thin, transparent’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3989. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *p^el-/*p^ol-/*ph]-: *přelħh-, *přleħh- [*p'lahh-] > 
*phla-, *phifih- ‘level, flat, wide, broad’: Hittite pal-hi-i$ ‘broad’; Sanskrit 
prthu-h ‘wide, broad’, práthati ‘to spread, to extend’; Greek mAatvc ‘wide, 
broad, flat, level’; Latin planus ‘even, level, flat’; Lithuanian plónas ‘thin’, 
plostas ‘expanse, space’; Welsh llydan ‘wide, broad’; Old Icelandic flatr 
‘flat, level’, flet ‘the raised flooring along the side-walls of a hall’; Old 
English flett ‘floor; dwelling, house, hall’; Old High German /laz ‘flat, 
level’. Pokorny 1959:805— 807 *pela-, *pla- “broad, flat’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:61—963 *pela-; Mann 1984—1987:946 *planos, -is ‘(adj.) flat; (n.) 
surface, plane’, 947 *plateio ‘to smooth, to flatten, to level’, 947 *platos, 
-is, -jos, -iə ‘flatness, flat object, extent, spread’, 947 *platros, -à, -is, 948 
*platus ‘broad’, 966 *plthanos, -is ‘(adj.) broad; (n.) breadth, expanse’, 
966 *plthus ‘(adj.) wide; (n.) breadth, the wide, expanse, earth’; Watkins 
1985:48—49 *pela- ‘(adj.) flat; (vb.) to spread’, 51 *plak- (also *plak-) ‘to 
be flat’, 51—52 *plat- ‘to spread’ and 2000:64 *pela- ‘to spread’ (oldest 
form *pela,-, with variant [metathesized] form *plea,-, colored to *plaa,-, 
contracted to *pla-), 67 *plak- ‘to be flat’, 68 *plat- (also *pleta-) ‘to 
spread’; Burrow 1973:72 *pl-et-H-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:781 
*p[^] (e) -H-/-t[^]- and 1995.1:218 *p^[-^-H-eu-, *phi-th-H-u- ‘wide’ and 
1:683—684 *phel-H-/-th- ‘wide, flat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:83 *plth;ú- 
“broad, wide’, 205—206 *pelh,k- ‘to spread out flat’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:333 and 362—363; Boisacq 1950:792 *plet(h)- : *plat- : *plet- : 
*plot-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:553—554 *pleta-, *plta-; Hofmann 1966:274 
*plat- (*plet-); Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:912 *pleta,-, *plta,-; Beekes 
2010.11:1205 *pleth,-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:318; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:512—513; De Vaan 2008:470; Orél 2003:105 Proto- 
Germanic *flataz; Kroonen 2013:144—145 Proto-Germanic *flata- ‘flat’ 
and 145 *flatja- ‘floor’; De Vries 1977:129 and 130—131; Onions 1966: 
360 Common Germanic *flataz; Klein 1971:284; Kloekhorst 2008b:620— 
621; Puhvel 1984— .8:64—68 *pel-A,-, *pl-é-A,; Sturtevant 1951:42, 
$65; Smoczynski 2007.1:476; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:628—629; Derksen 
2015:367  *pleh,-no-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:562—564 
*pleh,- and 564—566 *pleth,-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *p^ala ‘field, level ground’: Proto-Tungus *pdla-n ‘meadow, 
open ground; floor’ > Evenki Adlinrp ‘meadow, open ground’; Manchu 
fala(n) ‘floor, threshing floor’; Negidal palan ‘floor’; Ulch pala(n) ‘floor’; 
Orok palla(n) ‘floor’; Nanay / Gold palà ‘floor’. Proto-Turkic *ala-n, 
*ala-y ‘level ground, plain’ > Karakhanide Turkic alay ‘level ground, 
plain’; Turkmenian alay, ala ‘level ground, plain’; Turkish alan ‘clearing 
(in a forest), open space, square (in a town)’; Karaim alay ‘level ground, 
plain’; Tatar alan ‘level ground, plain’; Noghay alay ‘level ground, plain’; 
Kazakh alay ‘level ground, plain’; Tuva alaq, alandi ‘level ground, plain’; 
Chuvash o/vy ‘level ground, plain’; Yakut alās, ali ‘level ground, plain’; 
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Dolgan alin, ali ‘level ground, plain’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1120—1121 *p'ala ‘field, level ground’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *palyar(ra)- ‘flat’: Chukchi na-palyatra-qan 
‘flat’, palyatra-t- ‘to flatten, to bend down close to the ground’, ra- 
palyatra-w- ‘to smooth out, to flatten’; Koryak pal/raj-at- ‘to flatten 
oneself, to huddle up in a ball’; Kamchadal / Itelmen pslays-lax- ‘flat’. 
Fortescue 2005:222. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.61 wide, broad; 12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.71 
flat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:243—244, no. 48; Brunner 1969:23, no. 43; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1708, */p/óly|g|I a ‘broad and flat’. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘flat of the hand, palm’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p"al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *p^[fih-meA [*p^Ifih-maA] ‘palm of the hand’: Greek 
naàáun ‘the palm of the hand, the hand’; Latin palma ‘the palm of the 
hand’; Old Irish /ám ‘hand, arm’; Old English folm, folme ‘palm of the 
hand, hand’; Old Saxon folm ‘palm’; Old High German folma ‘palm’. 
Pokorny 1959:806 (*p.lama [*plma]); Walde 1927—1932.1I:62 (*p.lama 
[*plma]); Mann 1984—1987:965 *plma ‘palm of the hand’; Watkins 
1985:49 (*pla-ma); Mallory—Adams 1997:255 *polham ‘palm of the 
hand’; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:852; Beekes 2010.IE:1145 *plh,-(e)m-; 
Hofmann 1966:250 *p.lama; Boisacq 1950:741 *plma; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1I:466; De Vaan 2008:441; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:240— 
241 *p.lama; Ernout—Meillet 1979:476—477; Kroonen 2013:159 Proto- 
Germanic *fulmo- ‘palm of the hand’; Orél 2003:118 Proto-Germanic 
*fulmo; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:562 *plhj-mo/ahy-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *p^al"ga (~ -e) (< *phali-ya ?) ‘palm (of the hand)’: Proto- 
Tungus *palya ‘palm (of the hand)’ > Manchu falanci ‘palm (of the 
hand)’; Evenki hanya ‘palm (of the hand)’; Lamut / Even hany» ‘palm (of 
the hand)’; Ulch pana ‘palm (of the hand)’; Orok yanya, yaya ‘palm (of 
the hand)’; Nanay / Gold payya ‘palm (of the hand)’; Negidal yańņa ‘palm 
(of the hand)’; Oroch yaya, yayya ‘palm (of the hand)’. Proto-Mongolian 
*haliga(n) “palm (of the hand)’ > Middle Mongolian yalaqan ‘palm (of the 
hand)’; Written Mongolian alaya(n) ‘palm (of the hand)’; Khalkha alga 
‘palm (of the hand)’; Buriat a/ga(n) ‘palm (of the hand)’; Ordos alaga 
‘palm (of the hand)’; Dagur yalag ‘palm (of the hand)’; Kalmyk alyan 
‘palm (of the hand)’; Moghol o/aqei ‘palm (of the hand)’. Poppe 1960:95; 
Street 1974:22 *pala ‘palm of the hand’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1121—1122 *p‘alya (~ -e) ‘palm (of hand)’. 
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Bomhard—Kerns 1994:244, no. 49; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.III:93—95, no. 
369, *p'aliHma ‘palm’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1728, *pa[l]Higa ‘palm of 
hand’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phal-): 
(vb.) *přal- ‘to fill’; 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘fullness’; (adj.) ‘much, many’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pala ‘many, several, diverse’, palar ‘many or several 
persons, assembly, society’, pal ‘many’; Malayalam pala ‘many, several, 
various’; Kannada pala, palavu ‘much, many, several, various’, palar, 
palambar, palavar ‘several persons’; Telugu palu ‘many, several, various, 
different’; Malto palware ‘to be multiplied, to be bred’, palwatre ‘to breed, 
to rear’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:355, no. 3987; Krishnamurti 2003:266 
*pal-V- ‘many’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *přel?-/*phol?-/*ph]?-, *phlep-l*phlop- (> *phle- 
/*phlo-) ‘to fill’: Sanskrit pi-par-ti ‘to fill, to nourish, to sate’, pr-nd-ti ‘to 
fill’, purti-h ‘much, many, abundant’, purnd-h ‘full, filled’, prana-h ‘filled, 
full’; Avestan pouru- ‘much, many’; Old Persian paru- ‘much, many’; 
Greek mipmAnt ‘to fill full of, nàéoc ‘full’, 7An9@ ‘to be or become full 
of’, moAvdc ‘much, many’; Latin plenus ‘full’, plüs ‘more’, pleo ‘to fill, to 
fulfill’; Old Irish (h)il ‘many’, lín(a)id ‘to fill’, lán ‘full’; Welsh Hawn 
‘full’; Cornish /uen, leun, len ‘full’; Breton /eun ‘full’; Gothic filu ‘great, 
very much’, fulls ‘full’, fulljan ‘to fill, to fulfill’, fullo ‘fullness’; Old 
Icelandic fylla ‘to fill’, fullr ‘full’; Old English full ‘filled, full’, fulla 
‘fullness’, fyllan ‘to fill, to fill up; to replenish, to satisfy’, fela, feolu 
‘much, many’; Old Frisian fullia ‘to fill’, foll, full ‘full’, felo, fel(e) ‘much, 
many’; Old Saxon fullian ‘to fill’, ful ‘full’, filu, filo “much, many’; Dutch 
vullen ‘to fill’, vol ‘full’, veel ‘much, many’; Old High German fullen ‘to 
fil (New High German füllen), foll ‘full? (New High German voll), filu, 
filo ‘much, many’ (New High German viel); Lithuanian pilnas ‘full’; Old 
Church Slavic plene ‘full’; Armenian li ‘full’. Rix 1998a:434—435 
*pleh,- ‘to fill, to be full’; Pokorny 1959:798—801 *pel-, *pela-, *ple- ‘to 
fill’; Walde 1927—1932.11:63—65 *pel-, *pel(é)-, *peleu-: *pélu, *p,lu-; 
Mann 1984—1987:918 *pelu ‘much, many’, 918 *peluo ‘to fill’, 949 
*pledh- (*pledho; *pledhu-) ‘fullness, flood, swarm, glut; crowd; to fill, to 
swarm’, 949—950 *plei-, *plei- ‘full, fulsome; flow, flood’, 950 *pleio ‘to 
overflow, to abound, to fill’, 950 *pleios, -ə ‘full, overflowing, spreading, 
rampant; fullness, flood’, 953 *pleno (*plé-nu-mi) ‘to fill’, 953 *plenos 
‘full’, 954 *pletos, -is ‘spreading, spread, flooding, full’, 964 *p/- ‘to fill’, 
965 *pineio (*p[neu-) ‘to fill, to be full’, 965 *plnos ‘full’, 966 *pltos 
‘filled, full’, 966 *plus (*plu-) ‘full’, 972—973 *pol- ‘much, many; 
abundance’, 974 *poluos (*polus, *polu) ‘full, big; much, many, abundant; 
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spate’; Watkins 1985:48 *pela- and 2000:64 *pela- ‘to fill’ (oldest form 
*pela,-, with variant [metathesized] form *plea,-, contracted to *p/é-; zero- 
grade form *p/a-; suffixed form *p/(e)la-u-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:234 *p/*JelH-, *p["]leH- and 1995.1:204, 1:209 *p*el-H-, *phI-eH-, 
*phl-H- ‘full’; Mallory—Adams 1997:201 *pelh,- ‘to fill’ and 214 
*plh,nos ‘full’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:282—284  *ple-, *pel(a)-, 
*pl(a), 11:311, and II:324 *pja-no-; Boisacq 1950:783—784 *pele- and 802 
*p[lu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:537—538 and I:577—578 *pjiu-; Hofmann 
1966:269—270 *pel(é)- and 279; Beekes 2010.IE1191—1192 *pleh,-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:901—902 *plea,- and II:927 *pllu-, *pela,- 
/*ple-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:515—516 *ple-, *pla- and 517—518 *pla-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:322 *p/(e)lé-, 11:322—323, and IE:327— 
328; De Vaan 2008:472—473; Orél 2003:118 Proto-Germanic *fullaz, 118 
*fullin, 118 *fulljanan, 118 *fullnojanan, 118 *fullojanan, 118 *fullon; 
Kroonen 2013:159 Proto-Germanic *fulla- ‘full’; Feist 1939:152—153 
*pélu- and 172; Lehmann 1986:116 and 131; De Vries 1977:146 and 148; 
Onions 1966:356 and 380; Klein 1971:281 and 298 *pelé-, *ple-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:105, 132, and 133; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:223, 
821, and 824—825 *pel- : *ple-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:236, 765, and 768; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:591; Smoczynski 2007.1:459. 

Proto-Uralic *palys ‘much’: Finnish paljo ‘much’; Estonian palju ‘much’; 
Cheremis / Mari piild ‘rather much, considerable amount’; (?) Vogul / 
Mansi poål' ‘dense, tight’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets fod'e-me- ‘to thicken, 
to become thick’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets pal’?, paju ‘dense, tight, thick’, 
pal' ‘disheveled (for example, the hair)’, paaji- ‘to swell up, to fester’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:350—351 *palj3; Collinder 1955:46, 1960:408 *paljs, 
1965:31, and 1977:64; Décsy 1990:105 *palja ‘thick’. Yukaghir (Northern 
/ Tundra) pel- ‘to overtake’, pelie- ‘to be enough’, peld'ii- ‘to bring to an 
end’. Nilolaeva 2006:346. 

(?) Proto-Altaic *p^ule (~ -i) ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’: Proto- 
Tungus *pule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’ > Manchu fulu ‘surplus, 
excess, left over, extra’; Evenki hele-, hule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) 
surplus’; Lamut / Even hul- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Ulch pule- 
*(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Orok pule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) 
surplus’; Nanay / Gold pule-‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Oroch 
yule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’; Udihe yule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; 
(n.) surplus’; Solon ule- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’. Proto- 
Mongolian *hiile- ‘(vb.) to be left over, to remain; (n.) surplus’ > Classical 
Mongolian üle- ‘to be superfluous’, üle ‘enough, sufficiently’; Khalkha 
üle- *(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, i/i ‘more than’, ülde- ‘to remain, to 
be left over’; Buriat üle- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, lü ‘more 
than’, ülde- ‘to remain, to be left over’; Kalmyk whi, ilii ‘more than’, ülde- 
‘to remain, to be left over’; Ordos Zli-, üle- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) 
surplus’; Dagur yulu- ‘(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, yu/a ‘more than’; 
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Monguor füle- *(vb.) to be left over; (n.) surplus’, ful ‘more than’. Poppe 
1960:12, 111, and 126; Collinder 1955:145—146 and 1977:155; Street 
1974:24 *piile- ‘to be enough, to be in excess’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1181—1182 *p‘tile (~ -i) ‘to be left; surplus’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan derivational affix *pal- ‘completely’ (?): 
Chukchi p(a)/- (with comitative case) ‘reserve-’, (with negative e-...-ke) 
‘(not) completely’; Alyutor p(a)l/- ‘completely, intensely’; Koryak p(a)/- 
‘well, intensely’; Kamchadal / Itelmen %p-laX- ‘big’, palse-kas ‘to swell, to 
increase’. Fortescue 2005:420. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much, many; 13.16 more; 13.162 most; 13.21 full. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:247—248, no. 54; Hakola 2000:131, no. 571; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1710, *palyá ‘much, superfluous’. 


92. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/al-a ‘settlement, settled place’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil palli ‘hamlet, herdsman’s village, hermitage, temple 
(especially of Buddhists and Jains), palace, workshop, sleeping place, 
school room’; Malayalam palli ‘hut, small settlement of jungle tribes, 
public building, place of worship for Buddhists or foreigners, mosque, 
royal couch’; Kannada palli, halli ‘settlement, abode, hamlet, village’, 
palliru ‘to rest, to inhabit’; Telugu palli ‘hut’, palliya, palle ‘small village’. 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *pall-i ‘hamlet’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:358, no. 
4018. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p"/H- ‘fortified settlement’: Sanskrit pür (gen. sg. 
purah) ‘rampart, wall, stronghold, fortress, castle, city, town’; Greek mós 
(Homeric ztóAi) ‘city, citadel’; Lithuanian pilis ‘castle’; Latvian pils 
‘castle’. Pokorny 1959:799 *pel- ‘citadel, fortified high place’; Walde 
1927—1932.1E:51 (*pel-), *p.da-; Mann 1984—1987:1008 *pul- (*pulos, 
*puls) ‘stronghold, gateway’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:744 *p[^Jel- 
and 1995.1:648 *přel- ‘fortress, fortified city’; Watkins 1985:49 *pela- and 
2000:64 *pela- ‘citadel, fortified high place’; Mallory—Adams 1997:210 
*pelh,- ‘fort, fortified place’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:327; Boisacq 
1950:802; Hofmann 1966:279; Beekes 2010.1L:1219—1220 *pelH-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:926—927; Frisk 1970—1973.II:576—577; 
Prellwitz 1905:378—379; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:590—591; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:458. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *paly3 ‘village, dwelling place’ > (?) Finnish 
palva- in some place-names; (?) Karelian palvi ‘dwelling-place, 
habitation’; Hungarian falu/falva- ‘village, hamlet’; Ostyak / Xanty pugal 
(< *-ly-, pugat ‘village’; Vogul / Mansi podwi ‘village’. Collinder 
1955:77 and 1977:94; Joki 1973:359—360; Rédei 1986—1988:351 
*paly3; Sammallahti 1988:548 *pálwá ‘village; idol’. 
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D. (?) Proto-Altaic *pialagV ‘fortress, group of houses’: Proto-Tungus 
*palVga ‘a group of houses’ > Manchu falca ‘clan, tribe; all the people 
living on one street, quarter of a town’. Proto-Mongolian *balaga-sun 
‘city, fortress’ > Written Mongolian balyasu(n) ‘city, town’; Khalkha 
balgas ‘city, town; ruins of the site of an ancient town’; Buriat balgaha(n), 
balgan ‘hovel’; Kalmyk balyasn ‘city, fortress’; Ordos balcasu, balcus 
‘city, fortress’; Monguor ba(r)casa, waredsa ‘city fortress’; Dagur balga, 
balag ‘house, dwelling place’. Proto-Turkic *bialik ‘city, fortress’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) baliq ‘city, fortress’; Karakhanide Turkic 
baliq ‘city, fortress’; Sary-Uighur baliq, paluq ‘city, fortress’; Chuvash 
püler ‘city, fortress’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1092 *pidlagV 
‘fortress, group of houses’. At least some (possibly all) of these forms may 
be loanwords (from Uralic ?) (cf. Sinor 1981). 


Buck 1949:19.15 city, town. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1II:89—93, no. 368, 
*p ‘alga ‘fortified settlement’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:249, no. 55; Hakola 
2000:131, no. 572; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1700, *palV[g]V ‘settlement, home, 
wall’. 


93. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘thumb, big toe’: 


A. (?) Proto-Kartvelian *polo- ‘hoof’: Georgian polo-, pol- ‘large hoof? 
(Gurian polo- ‘big foot, ugly foot’ [this may be a loan from Laz]); 
Mingrelian polo- ‘hoof, foot’, na-pol-e- ‘hoof tracks’; Laz (m)polo-, 
mpulo- ‘calf of leg, lower part of leg’. Svan pol ‘hoof’ is a Georgian loan. 
Klimov 1998:203 *polo- ‘hoof’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:358— 
359 *pol-; Fahnrich 2007:438 *pol-. According to Klimov, the Kartvelian 
forms may be loans from Proto-Indo-European *polo- ‘big toe, thumb’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^ol-, *p^ol- ‘thumb, big toe’: Latin pollex ‘thumb, 
big toe’; Late Church Slavic palece ‘thumb’; Polish (dial.) palic ‘finger’. 
Pokorny 1959:840—841 *polo-, *polo- ‘swollen, thick’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:102 *pdlo-; Watkins 1985:52 *pol- ‘finger’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:255 *pólik(o)s ‘finger, thumb’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:519; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:332—333; De Vaan 2008:478 *por-lik^-s. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pdlkd ‘thumb’: Lapp / Saami bæl'ge ‘thumb’; Mordvin 
(Erza) pel'ka ‘thumb’, (Moksha) pel'ke ‘thumb’; Votyak / Udmurt póly 
‘thumb’; Zyrian / Komi pel, pev, pej ‘thumb; top, pinnacle, protruding, 
curved, arched part, end, point’; Vogul / Mansi pääji ‘thumb’, (Northern) 
pal'e ‘thumb’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets piiketea, piikicea ‘thumb, 
finger’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feaja ‘thumb’; (?) Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) fiit'u ‘thumb’, (Baiha) fiid'u ‘thumb’; (?) 
Kamassian piidi ‘thumb’. Collinder 1955:5 and 1977:27; Rédei 1986— 
1988:363 *pülkü ‘thumb’; Décsy 1990:105 *pälkä/*päkä ‘thumb’; 
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Sammallahti 1988:353 Proto-Finno-Permian *pelkd ‘thumb’; Janhunen 
1977b:123. 


Buck 1949:4.342 thumb. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1726, *paly|yV ‘thumb, big 
toe; (?) finger’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:249—250, no. 56. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *p^al-): 
(vb.) *p^al- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’; 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *pal- ‘to hide, to bury’: Georgian sa-pl-av-i ‘grave’, pal-, 
pl- ‘to bury, to stick in’ (in Old Georgian, ‘to hide, to bury’); Mingrelian 
pul- ‘to hide, to bury’; Laz m-pul- ‘to hide, to bury’. Klimov 1964:187 
*pal- and 1998:197 *pal- ‘to hide, to bury’; Schmidt 1962:136; Fahnrich 
1994:235 and 2007:423 *pal-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:347—348 
*pal-; Jahukyan 1967:74. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *pel-/*phol-/*p^]- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’: 
Sanskrit pata-h (*-It- > -t-) ‘woven cloth, garment, blanket’, patála-m 
‘cover, veil’; Latin palla ‘a long wide upper garment of Roman women, 
held together by brooches; robe, mantle’, pallium ‘a covering, cover’, 
pallula ‘little cloak or mantle’; Gothic filhan ‘to conceal, to bury’; Old 
Icelandic fela ‘to hide, to conceal’, fylgsni *hiding-place'; Old English be- 
feolan ‘to put away (under the earth), to bury’; Old Frisian bi-fella ‘to 
conceal, to commit’; Old Saxon bi-felhan ‘to commit, to entrust, to bury’; 
Old High German felahan, bi-fel(a)han ‘to transmit, to entrust, to bury’ 
(New High German befehlen); Old Prussian pelkis ‘cloak’. Rix 1998a:424 
*pelk- ‘to wrap, to enclose, to hide, to conceal’; Pokorny 1959:803—804 
*pel-, *pela-, *ple- ‘to hide’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:58—59 *pel- ‘skin, 
hide’; Mann 1984—1987:917—918 *pelt- ‘wrap, cloak, cover, screen’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:189 and 190; Orél 2003:97 Proto-Germanic 
*felxanan; Kroonen 2013:135 Proto-Germanic *felhan- ‘to hide’; Feist 
1939:151—152 *pel-é-; Lehmann 1986:115; De Vries 1977:116 *pel- and 
148; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:60 *pelk-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:68 *pel-; De 
Vaan 2008:440 *no etymology". 


Sumerian pala, pala ‘clothes, clothing (of a god or king)’. 


Buck 1949:6.12 clothing, clothes; 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, conceal. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:252, no. 59. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phab-): 
(vb.) *palv- ‘to burn, to be warm; to smart, to be painful’; 
(n.) *p^al"-a ‘burn, burning sensation, pain’ 
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A. Proto-Kartvelian *o-p[- ‘sweat, perspiration’: Georgian opli ‘sweat’; 
Mingrelian upu, up-i ‘sweat’; Laz upi ‘sweat’; Svan wop, wep (< *wop- < 
*opi) ‘sweat’. Klimov 1964:151 *op[- and 1998:146 *opl- ‘sweat’; 
Schmidt 1962:129; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:270 *opl-; Fahnrich 
1994:222 and 2007:326—327 *opl-; Jahukyan 1967:74. Semantic 
development from ‘heat; hot’ to ‘sweat, perspiration’ as in Old Church 
Slavic pote (< *poktv) ‘sweat, perspiration’, from the same root found in 
pek ‘heat’, pesto ‘oven’, *peko, *pesti ‘to bake, to burn’, etc. (cf. Pokorny 
1959:798; Derksen 2008:415 *pok"-to-). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *pel-/*phol-, *p'l-oH- > *phl-ó- ‘to burn, to be 
warm; to smart, to be painful’: Old Icelandic flona ‘to become warm’, floa 
‘to heat, to warm’, flor ‘warm’, flær ‘warmth, heat’; Norwegian flo ‘tepid, 
lukewarm’; Old Church Slavic poljo, poléti ‘to burn’, plamy ‘flame’; 
Tocharian A pdlk-, B pálk-, *pelk- ‘to burn; to cause pain, to trouble, to 
distress’. Rix 1998a:422—423 (?) *pel- ‘to blaze’; Pokorny 1959:805 
(*pel-), *pol-, *plé-, *plo- ‘to burn, to be warm’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:59—60 (*pel-), *pol-, *ple-, *plo-; Mann 1984—1987:903 *pal-, 
*palio (?); De Vries 1977:133 and 135; Adams 1999:378; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:357. Note: both Adams and Van Windekens derive the 
Tocharian forms from Proto-Indo-European bhelg- ‘to shine’. This seems 
far less likely than the derivation proposed here. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pal"a- ‘to burn; to be cold, to be freezing; to 
smart’ > Finnish pala- ‘to burn (intr.)’, palele- ‘to be cold, to be freezing, 
to feel chilly’, peleltu- ‘to freeze (intr.), to be frost-bitten, to be blighted by 
frost’, poltta- ‘to burn (tr.), to scorch, to singe, to scald’; Lapp / Saami 
buolle-/buole- ‘to burn (intr.), to smart (of skin)’, buolas/buollásá- ‘frost; 
frosty, with rather sever frost’, boal'de- ‘to burn (tr.), to smart (e.g., 
wound)’, ból'tu- ‘to become swollen or red through being frozen (of face 
or hands)’, Lule (also) ‘to get frost-bitten (of a part of the body)’; Mordvin 
palo- ‘to burn (intr.); to be cold, to be freezing (of parts of the body)’, 
pulta- ‘to burn (tr.)’; Vogul / Mansi pool"- ‘to freeze’; Ostyak / Xanty pój, 
(Southern) paj ‘thick, ice-crust’, (Southern) pdjat- ‘to get cold, to catch 
cold’; Hungarian fagy ‘frost, freezing; chill’, fagy- ‘to freeze, to become 
frozen, to coagulate’. Collinder 1955:106 and 1977:120; Rédei 1986— 
1988:352 *pal'a. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 4.55 sweat (sb.); 15.85 hot, warm; 15.86 cold. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:254—255, no. 63; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1725, 
*pal|IH[à] ‘to burn (intr.); to be heated on fire’; Hakola 2000:131, no. 569. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *pan-): 

(vb.) *p"ay- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; 

(n.) *p"ay-a ‘hand, handle’ 

Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic [but not Yukaghir]): 
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(vb.) *p'ag-V-k"^- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; 
(n.) *p^ag-Kk*^-a ‘hand, handle’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa fanno ‘handle’. Hudson 


B. 


1989:239. 

Dravidian: Kui panba (pàt-), pànpa (pdant-) ‘(vb.) to obtain, to get, to 
receive, to find; (n.) obtaining, getting, finding, wealth’; Kuwi pa?- (pat-; 
past participle panbi) ‘to find, to get, pa?- (pat-; infinitive padeli; 
negative prà-; imperative 2nd sg. pramu) ‘to obtain’, pa?nai ‘to get, to 
have’, panpu ‘the receipt’, pan-/pna?- ‘to receive, to get’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:362, no. 4072. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^enk"^e ‘five’: Sanskrit pá/ica ‘five’; Avestan 
panca ‘five’; Armenian hing ‘five’; Greek névte ‘five’; Albanian pesë 
‘five’; Latin quinque ‘five’; Umbrian *pompe ‘five’, pump- in pumperias 
‘groups of five’; Oscan *pompe ‘five’, púmp- in pumperiais **groups of 
five’ (name of a festival); Old Irish cóic ‘five’; Gaulish pempe- ‘five’; Old 
Welsh pimp ‘five’; Cornish pymp ‘five’; Breton pemp ‘five’; Gothic fimf 
‘five’; Old Icelandic fimm ‘five’; Faroese fimm ‘five’; Danish fem ‘five’; 
Norwegian fem ‘five’; Swedish fem ‘five’; Old English fif ‘five’; Old 
Frisian fif ‘five’; Old Saxon fif ‘five’; Dutch vijf ‘five’; Old High German 
fimf, finf ‘five’ (New High German fünf); Lithuanian penki ‘five’; Old 
Church Slavic pete ‘five’; Russian pjate [nars] ‘five’; Tocharian A pan, B 
pis (< *pdns) ‘five’. Pokorny 1959:808 *penk#e ‘five’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:25—26 *penq¥e; Mann 1984—1987:919 *penque ‘five’; Watkins 
1985:49 *penk"e (assimilated form *pempe > Germanic *fimf) and 
2000:64—65 *penk"e ‘five’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:845, 1I:847, 
II:849 *p[^Tenk[^]^e and 1995.1:743, 1:745, 1:746, 1:747 *phenk^"e ‘five; 
total of fingers’; Mallory—Adams 1997:401 *pénk"e ‘five’ and 2006:308 
*pénk"e ‘five’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:187; Boisacq 1950:767—768 
*pémq'e; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:882 "*penk"e; Hofmann 1966:260 
*pénqVe; Frisk 1970—1973.11:506—507 *pénq'e; Beekes 2010.1I:1172— 
1173 *penk"e; De Vaan 2008:509; Ernout—Meillet 1979:558; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1::407—408 *penq"'e; Orél 1998:326 and 2003:98 
Proto-Germanic *fenfe; Kroonen 2013:140 Proto-Germanic *fimfe- ‘five’; 
Lehmann 1986:117 *pénk"e; Feist 1939:154 *pérk'e; De Vries 1977:120; 
Onions 1966:358 Common Germanic *fimfi; Klein 1971:283 *penqve; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:113 *penk"e; Kluge-Mitzka 1967:224 Proto- 
Germanic *femf(e); Kluge—Seebold 1989:236 *penq¥e; Adams 1999:388 
*pénk"e; Van Windekens 1976—1982.I:360—361 *penq¥e; Blažek 
1999b:219—233  *pénk"e; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:470; Smoczynski 
2007.1:450; Derksen 2008:400 *penk"e. Note: Horowitz (1992) derives 
the Proto-Indo-European word for the number ‘five’ from an unattested 
verb stem *penk”- ‘to take in hand, to handle’ — this proposal is endorsed 
by Blažek (1999b:228—229). Proto-Indo-European *p^nKk"h-sthi- ‘fist’: 
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Proto-Germanic *funystiz > West Germanic *füysti- > *füsti- > Old 
English fyst ‘fist’; Old Frisian fest ‘fist’; Middle Low German füst ‘fist’; 
Middle Dutch veest ‘fist’ (Dutch vuist); Old High German fist ‘fist? (New 
High German Faust). Serbian Church Slavic pesto ‘fist’. Mann 1984— 
1987:968 *pnkstis [*pnqustis ?] ‘fist’; Mallory—Adams 1997:255 
*pn(k")sti- ‘fist; Derksen 2008:399 *pnk-s-ti; Orél 2003:118—119 
Proto-Germanic *funxwstiz; Kroonen 2013:160 Proto-Germanic *funhsti- 
‘fist’; Klein 1971:283; Onions 1966:358 *füsti- < *füystiz < *funystiz 
‘fist’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:107; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:187; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:205 *pnk-sti-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:566— 
568 *pnk()sti-. Proto-Indo-European *p^enk"^-ró- ‘finger’: Proto- 
Germanic *fiygraz ‘finger’ > Gothic figgrs ‘finger’; Old Icelandic fingr 
‘finger’; Faroese fingur ‘finger’; Swedish finger ‘finger’; Norwegian 
finger ‘finger’; Danish finger ‘finger’; Old English finger ‘finger’; Old 
Frisian finger ‘finger’; Old Saxon fingar ‘finger’; Dutch vinger ‘finger’; 
Old High German fingar ‘finger’ (New High German Finger). Orél 
2003:99 Proto-Germanic *fengraz; Kroonen 2013:141 Proto-Germanic 
*fingra- ‘finger’; Feist 1939:150; Lehmann 1986:114; De Vries 1977:120 
*penk#-res; Onions 1966:357 Common Germanic *fingraz; Klein 1971: 
282; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:114—115; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:198; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:215 *fengra-. 

Proto-Uralic *panka ‘handle, shaft, grip’: (?) Finnish panka ‘pail handle; 
distaff; halter for reindeer’ (the meaning ‘halter for reindeer’ is borrowed 
from Lapp / Saami), panki, pankki ‘pail, bucket’; (?) Estonian pang ‘pail, 
bucket’ (dial. ‘handle, grip’); (?) Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) bag'ge, -gg- 
‘halter for reindeer, horse, or cow’, (Lule) paggee ‘halter’; (?) Mordvin 
(Erza) pango ‘female head-dress’, (Moksha) pagga ‘head-dress worn by 
Mordvin women’; (?) Vogul / Mansi (Lower Konda) péyk5laj ‘rein(s)’; (?) 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets payk ‘handle of an axe’; (?) Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets (Hatanga) foggo, (Baiha) poggo ‘handle of a hatchet or a hammer’; 
(?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan fonka ‘handle of a hatchet or a hammer’; 
(?) Selkup Samoyed (Middle Tas) paq ‘handle’, (Upper Ket) paayka 
‘handle of a knife’; (?) Kamassian paya, pógga, paga ‘handle’. Rédei 
1986—1988:354—355; Fortescue 1998:156 Proto-Uralic *payka, Proto- 
Samoyed *panka ‘shaft, handle’; Décsy 1990:105 *panga ‘handle, grip’; 
Janhunen 1977b:113. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pe:dice (< *pentica) 
‘finger’. Nikolaeva 2006:350. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *(/la)panra- ‘to give out, to 
hand out’ > Chukchi panra- ‘to give, to provide, to hand out’, ya-Ipagra- 
lan ‘provided with’; Kerek payai- ‘to give, to provide (guest)’; Koryak 
payja- ‘to provide, to hand out’; Ayutor ()payra- ‘to give out’. Fortescue 
2005:224. For the semantic development from ‘to take in hand, to take 
hold of, to handle’ to ‘to give out, to hand out’, cf. Buck 1949:11.21 give. 
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Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.16 get, obtain; 11.21 
give. Fortescue 1998:156 *paykiy- ‘to grasp’. 


97. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/ay-a ‘front part, head, forehead, face’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pan-, *pin- ‘front part, forehead, face’: Proto-Semitic 
*pan- ‘front part, face’ > Akkadian panu ‘front part; (pl) face, 
countenance’, pani ‘earlier, prior’, pandtu ‘front’; Hebrew *paneh [1322], 
(pl.) panim [D^32] ‘face, front part’; Phoenician (pl.) *pnm ‘face, front 
part’, Jpn ‘before’; Ugaritic (pl.) pnm ‘face’, lpn ‘before’; Mehri fonah 
‘earlier, before’, fanfanw- ‘in front of, before’; Sheri / Jibbali féne ‘face, 
front part’, féné ‘earlier, firstly, in front of’; Harsüsi fen “before, in front of; 
earlier, ago’. Klein 1987:513—514; Murtonen 1989:341—342. Cushitic: 
Proto-Agaw *fin- ‘forehead, face’ > Awngi / Awiya fen, feni ‘forehead, 
face’. (?) Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *pand- (-d- suffix ?) ‘prominence, 
protuberance, projecting surface or point! > Iraqw panda ‘abnormal 
backward extension of skull’; Burunge panda ‘forehead, face; in front’; 
Alagwa panda ‘forehead, face; in front’; Asa pandek ‘knife’ (“[s]emantic 
derivation: via an intermediate specification of the root to apply to a 
particular kind of projection, the blade or point of a weapon’). Ehret 
1980:339. East Chadic *pVn- ‘temple’ > Kera pan-ay ‘temple’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:417, no. 1943, *pan-/*pin- ‘face’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada pane, hane, ane, haņi ‘forehead’; Tulu hane, anè 
‘forehead’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:348, no. 3896. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pdye ‘head; point, tip; end; beginning’: Finnish pää ‘head; 
point, tip; end; beginning’; Estonian pea, pdd ‘head; point, tip; end; 
beginning’; (?) Lapp / Saami bagye/baaye- ‘the thickest part of the 
reindeer antler, closest to the head’; Mordvin pe/pej- ‘the end’; Votyak / 
Udmurt puy, pun, pum ‘end, edge, point’; Zyrian / Komi pon, pom ‘end; 
beginning, point’; Vogul / Mansi pór, párk ‘head, beginning’; Hungarian 
fo, fej ‘head; source, origin, beginning’, befejez- ‘to conclude, to finish, to 
bring to an end’ (be- means ‘in’, -z- is a suffix); (?) Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets pa- ‘to begin’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feaj ‘end, extremity, 
tip’. Collinder 1955:47 and 1977:65—66; Rédei 1986—1988:365—366 
*pdye ‘head’; Décsy 1990:105 *pdngd ‘head’; Sammallahti 1988:548 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdyi ‘head’. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.204 face; 4.205 forehead. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1750, */p/aynV ‘forehead’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘face, head’); Hakola 
2000:127, no. 550; Fortescue 1998:156. 


98. Proto-Nostratic root *p/ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection for; to be pleased, 
happy, satisfied, or delighted with’; 
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(n.) *p^ar-a ‘love, affection; delight, joy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p/a/r- ‘(vb.) to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection 
for; to be pleased, happy, satisfied, or delighted with; (n.) love, affection; 
delight, joy’: Proto-Semitic *par-ah- ‘to be glad, happy, delighted; to 
rejoice’ > Arabic fariha ‘to be glad, happy, delighted; to rejoice; to be gay, 
merry, cheerful’, farah ‘joy, gladness, glee, gaiety, hilarity, mirth, 
exhilaration, merriment, joy’, farha ‘joy’, farih, farih ‘merry, gay, 
cheerful, joyful, glad, delighted, happy’; Mehri firah ‘to be happy’, farhat 
‘happiness’, forah ‘to make happy’; Harsüsi fereh ‘to rejoice, to be happy’, 
ferhet ‘happiness’, féreh ‘to make happy’; Sheri / Jibbali férah ‘to be 
happy, pleased’, effráh ‘to make happy’, farh, farhat ‘happiness’. Zammit 
2002:318. Berber: Tuareg ifrar ‘to be good, to be abundant, to be of good 
quality’, safrar ‘to make good, to make abundant, to make of good 
quality’, tafara ‘character of that which is good, good quality, abundance’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pari ‘to be affectionate’, pari ‘love, affection’, parivu 
‘affection, love, devotion, piety, delight, pleasure’; Malayalam parivu 
‘love’; Kannada paraliga ‘paramour’; Telugu perima ‘love, affection’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:353, no. 3984. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *p^reyH-/*p'royH-/*phriH- (> *phri-) ‘to be fond of, 
to care for, to feel affection for; to be pleased, happy, satisfied, or 
delighted with’: Sanskrit prindti ‘to please, to gladden, to delight, to 
gratify, to cheer, to comfort, to soothe, to propitiate; to be pleased or 
satisfied with, to delight in, to enjoy’, priyate ‘to be pleased’, priyd-h 
*beloved, dear', premán- 'affection, kindness, fondness, love', préyas- 
‘dearer, more agreeable; a lover, a dear friend’, priti-h ‘pleasure, joy, 
gladness, satisfaction’; Avestan frinditi ‘to love, to praise’, fryo ‘dear’; 
Welsh rhydd ‘free’; Gothic freis ‘free’, frijei, frei-hals ‘freedom’, frijon 
‘love’, freidjan ‘to take care of’, frijonds ‘friend’, friabwa ‘showing love’; 
Old Icelandic frja ‘to love’, frjáls ‘love’, frida ‘to adorn’, fridr ‘beautiful, 
handsome, fine’, frændi ‘kinsman’, frida ‘to pacify’, fridr ‘peace’, fridill 
‘lover’; Old English fréo ‘free; noble; joyful’, freond ‘friend; relative; 
lover’, fréod ‘affection, friendship, good-will, peace’, freogan, frigan ‘to 
free, to love’, fréo ‘lady, woman’, friodu ‘peace’; Old Frisian friūnd 
‘friend’, fri ‘free’; Old Saxon friund ‘friend’, fri ‘free’; Dutch vriend 
‘friend’; Old High German vriten ‘to cherish’, fri ‘free’? (New High 
German frei), friunt ‘friend’ (New High German Freund), fridu ‘peace’ 
(New High German Friede), frihals ‘free man’; Old Church Slavic préjo, 
prijati ‘to be favorable’, prijatel ‘friend’, prijazne ‘love’; Latvian priéks 
‘joy’. Rix 1998a:441 *preiH- ‘to delight in’; Pokorny 1959:844 *prai-, 
*prai-, *pri- (*pri-) ‘to like’; Walde 1927—1932:II:86—87 *prei-, *prai-, 
*pri- (*pri-); Mann 1984—1987:988 *priia- (*priid -, *priia-) ‘dear’, 
988—989 *priidid ‘to like, to love, to favor’, 989 *priiot- (*priidt-, *prit-) 
‘beloved, dear’, 989 *priios; Watkins 1985:53 *pri- (contracted from 
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*pria-) and 2000:69 *pri- ‘to love’ (oldest form *pria-, contracted to *pri- 
[before consonants] and *priy- [before vowels]; Mallory—A dams 
1997:358 *prih,eh,- ‘love’, *prih,-neh,-, *prih,os ‘of one's own’ > ‘dear’ 
and 642 *prih,- ‘to be pleasing, to be one’s own’, *prih,éh, ‘wife’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:378—380 and II:380; Orél 2003:113 Proto- 
Germanic *frijadwo, 114 *frijaz, 114 *frijojanan, 114—115 *frijondz; 
Kroonen 2013:155 Proto-Germanic *fri(j)a- ‘free’, 155 *fri(j)on- ‘to love’, 
155 *fri(j)ond- ‘friend’, and 156 *fribu- ‘friendship, peace’; Lehmann 
1986:127, 127—128, 128, and 128—129; Feist 1939:167, 167—168, and 
168; De Vries 1977:142, 142—143, 143, and 145; Onions 1966:375—376 
and 377; Klein 1971:295 and 296; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:130 and 131; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:216, 218, and 219; Kluge—Seebold 1989:230—231 
and 232; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 2008:568—573 *preiH-. 


Buck 1949:16.27 love (sb.; vb.); 16.71 good (adj.). Blazek 1992c:245, no. 2; 
Bomhard 1996a:217—218, no. 622; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1785, *paR[a] Xi 
(= *par[a] Xi ?) ‘happy, dear’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to separate, to divide, to break (apart)’; 
(n.) *přar-a ‘part, portion, share’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘to separate, to divide, to break (apart)’: Proto- 
Semitic *par-ad- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew pdarad [139] ‘to 
separate, to divide’, peraó [132] ‘to separate, to disintegrate, to loosen, to 
decompose’; Aramaic parad ‘to separate, to scatter’; Mandaic prd ‘to 
break through, to tear apart’; Arabic farada ‘to set aside, to separate, to 
segregate’; Sabaean frd ‘sole, unique’; Geez / Ethiopic farada [4.28] ‘to 
separate, to judge’, forud [48] ‘separated’, ford [&C€] ‘judgment’; 
Tigre fdrda ‘to judge’; Tigrinya fdrddd ‘to judge’; Amharic färrädä ‘to 
judge, to dispense justice, to render judgment, to pronounce sentence’, fard 
‘judgment, sentence, justice, trial, verdict’; Gurage farddd ‘to judge, to 
pass judgment’; Harari färäda ‘to judge’. Zammit 2002:318; Murtonen 
1989:346; Klein 1987:523; Leslau 1963:63—64, 1979:241, and 1987:165. 
Proto-Semitic *par-ak’- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew parak [P3] ‘to 
break, to break in pieces; to break off; to deliver, to set free’, perek [PR] 
‘violence, murder’; Arabic faraka ‘to separate, to part, to split, to divide, to 
sever’; Ugaritic prk ‘to break, to open’; Akkadian paraku ‘to separate, to 
detach, to remove’; Mandaic prk ‘to sever, to detach, to free, to deliver, to 
save’; Sabaean frk ‘to leave, to escape’; Mehri ferok ‘to distribute, to 
divide’; Sheri / Jibbali fotrak ‘to become separated’; Harsüsi faterek ‘to be 
or become separated’; Geez / Ethiopic faraka [ZP] ‘to save, to redeem, to 
divide, to separate, to create’; Tigre fürka ‘to pierce, to perforate’; Tigrinya 
farrakd ‘to split, to divide’; Amharic farrdkd ‘to separate, to divide’; 
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Gurage fardka ‘to split, to tear off a branch’. Zammit 2002:320; Murtonen 
1989:349; Klein 1987:532; Leslau 1987:166. Proto-Semitic *par-at’- ‘to 
divide into parts’ > Hebrew parat [012] ‘to change (money); to give 
details, to itemize; to divide into parts’; Syriac parat ‘to rend, to tear away, 
to burst open’; Akkadian parafu ‘to separate, to remove, to break off’; 
Arabic farata ‘to separate, to part’; Sheri / Jibbali férdt ‘(car, bus) to go off 
without one’; Harsūsi ferot ‘to depart without one (caravan, car)’; Mehri 
farot ‘to slip out of one’s hands; (car, bus, etc.) to go off without one’; 
[Tigrinya farta® bald, (with metathesis) fdtra® bdld ‘to be torn, to burst’; 
Harari fdrdta ‘to burst (a wound from which liquid or pus comes out)’; 
Amharic farrdtd ‘to burst, to smash’; Argobba fürráfa ‘to burst, to smash’; 
Gurage färätä ‘to burst, to burst and make the sound of bursting, to 
explode']. Klein 1987:527; Leslau 1979:245; Murtonen 1989:347—348. 
Proto-Semitic *par-ax- ‘to break out’ > Hebrew parah [N12] ‘to break out 
(of leprosy and like eruptions), to break open (a boil)’; Sheri / Jibbali férax 
‘(egg) to split open’; Mehri farox ‘(girl) to throw the legs wide apart in 
playing (which is punished by a slap)’. Murtonen 1989:347. Proto-Semitic 
*par-ar- ‘to break; to destroy’ > Akkadian pararu ‘to break, to destroy, to 
annihilate’; Hebrew parar [172] ‘to break; to destroy; to put an end to, to 
frustrate’, parar ‘to crush, to crumble, to break into crumbs’; Aramaic 
parar ‘to crush, to crumble’; Geez / Ethiopic farra [4.4] ‘to shell, to husk’; 
Tigrinya fdrrdrd ‘to dissolve’; Amharic fár(r) ‘furrow’. Klein 1987:533; 
Leslau 1987:166; Murtonen 1989:346. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *par- 
par- ‘to crumble, to break’ > Arabic farfara ‘to cut, to break, to tear to 
pieces’; Aramaic parper ‘to break’; Geez / Ethiopic farfara [4.C4.€] ‘to 
crumble bread’, forfar [&C4C] ‘crumbs’; Tigre färfärä ‘to be reduced to 
powder’; Tigrinya färfärä ‘to cut wood or a stone into small pieces, to 
break into small pieces’, farfar ‘small pieces of wood’; Amharic fardffard 
‘to crumble’; Harari firáfürá ‘to crumble into small pieces’; Gurage 
farafard ‘to crumble bread’, farfar ‘bread crumbs’; Argobba faraffari 
‘crumbs’. Leslau 1963:64, 1979:241, and 1987:165. Proto-Semitic *par- 
ac’- ‘to break through’ > Hebrew paras [81] ‘to break through, to break 
or burst out’, peres [85] ‘breach (in a wall)’; Aramaic paras ‘to break 
through’; Mandaic prs ‘to break through’; Akkadian pardsu ‘to break 
through’; Ugaritic prs ‘to open’; Arabic farasa ‘to cut’; Geez / Ethiopic 
farasa [4.2] ‘to break open, to cut open, to split’; [Tigrinya farta® bdld, 
(with metathesis) fatra® bald ‘to be torn, to burst’; Harari fardta ‘to burst 
(a wound from which liquid or pus comes out)’; Amharic färrätä ‘to burst, 
to smash’; Argobba fürráfa ‘to burst, to smash’; Gurage färätä ‘to burst, to 
burst and make the sound of bursting, to explode’]. Klein 1987:532; 
Leslau 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:349. Proto-Semitic *par-am- ‘to cut, to 
split’? > Hebrew param [DJ] ‘to tear, to rend’; Syriac param ‘to cut, to 
split, to chop’; Arabic farama ‘to cut into small pieces (meat, tobacco), to 
mince, to chop, to hash (meat)’. Klein 1987:529; Murtonen 1989:348. 
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Arabic faraza ‘to set apart, to separate, to detach, to isolate’. Proto-Semitic 
*par-at- ‘to split? > Aramaic para ‘to split up’; Mandaic prt ‘to split up’. 
Proto-Semitic *par-as- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Hebrew paras [O32] ‘to 
break in two, to divide’; Aramaic paras ‘to divide, to break up’; Akkadian 
parasu ‘to separate, to divide’; Arabic farasa ‘to kill, to tear (prey)’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic farasa [42h] ‘to be demolished, to be destroyed’; Tigre farsa 
‘to be ruined’; Tigrinya fürdsd ‘to be ruined’; Argobba (a)farrdsd ‘to 
demolish’; Amharic fürrdsá ‘to be demolished’; Gurage (Gogot) färräsä 
‘to be demolished’, (Endegefi) afardsd ‘to demolish, to destroy’. Klein 
1987:530; Leslau 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:348. Arabic fara ‘to split 
lengthwise, to cut lengthwise; to mince, to chop’. Arabic faraga ‘to open, 
to part, to separate, to cleave, to split, to breach’. Zammit 2002:318. 
Egyptian prt, prd ‘to separate’, prh ‘to divide, to separate’, prs ‘to break 
open’; Coptic porg [nwpx] ‘to divide, to separate’. Hannig 1995:287; 
Vycichl 1983:164; Cerny 1976:129. Berber: Tawlemmet fardat ‘to be cut 
into small pieces’, saffardat ‘to cut into small pieces’; Tamazight afardu 
‘wooden mortar’, tafardut ‘small mortar, a piece of wood used to plug a 
hole’, sfurdu ‘to crush, to pound’, tisfardut ‘pestle’; Zenaga affurdi ‘large 
wooden mortar’. [Proto-Southern Cushitic *parah- ‘to pull apart’ > Iraqw 
parhami ‘piece’; Asa parames- ‘to split up (firewood)’; Ma'a -pará?a ‘to 
disperse’, -paráti ‘to scatter (something)’; Dahalo poroh ‘to pull apart’. 
Ehret 1980:143. Note: Some of the Southern Cushitic forms may belong 
with *p'ar- (~ *ptar-) ‘(vb.) to spread, to scatter; (n.) breadth, width, 
extension, space; (adj.) broad, extended, spread out, scattered’.] West 
Chadic *par- ‘to smash, to break to pieces’ > Angas par-p- ‘to smash’; 
Tangale puure- ‘to break to pieces’. Central Chadic: Mofu parc- ‘to cut’. 
Ehret 1995:95, no. 50, *par-/*pir- ‘to separate’, *pur- ‘to take apart’; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:418, no. 1951, *par- ‘to break, to thresh’, 420, no. 
1957, *parVm- ‘to cut, to split’, 420, no. 1958, *parok- ‘to tear, to rip’, 
420, no. 1959, *paruc- ‘to cut, to break through’. 

Dravidian: Tamil pari (-v-, -nt-) ‘to separate, to be sundered, to break off, 
to be destroyed, to cut asunder, to destroy’, pari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cut 
asunder’, parunku (parunki-) ‘to pluck (as fruit), to tear off’; Tulu paripuni 
‘to tear, to rend’; Kolami part- (paratt-) ‘to cut up’; Parji paryg- ‘to be 
split’, parkip- (parkit-) ‘to split, to plow for the first time’, parka ‘piece, 
portion, split piece of wood’; Kuwi par- ‘to dig a ditch’; Malto parge ‘to 
split, to cleave, to rend’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:353, no. 3962. 
Proto-Kartvelian *pric - ‘to tear, to rend, to break or burst apart’: Georgian 
p(x)ric -/p(x)rec'- ‘to tear, to rend’, prec’il- ‘torn’; Mingrelian buric’- ‘to 
tear, to rend’; Laz bric’-/bruc’- ‘to break, to burst, to tear’, brac’el- ‘torn’. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:62 *brec-/*brec-; Fáhnrich 2007:77—78 
*brec-/*brec-; Klimov 1964:190 *pric- and 1998:204 *prec- : *pric- ‘to 
tear, to rend’, 1998:204 *prec-il- ‘torn’. 
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Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to separate, to divide’: Sanskrit 
purta-m ‘gift, reward’; Greek nepáœ ‘to carry beyond the seas for the 
purpose of selling, to sell abroad’, mépvyut ‘to export for sale, to sell (as 
slaves)’, nopeiv ‘to furnish, to present, to offer’; Latin par ‘equal’, pars 
‘part, portion, share’, portio ‘part, section, division’; Old Irish rann ‘part’; 
Lithuanian perku, perkti ‘to buy’. Rix 1998a:427 *perh,- ‘to sell’; Pokorny 
1959:817 *per-, *pera- ‘to sell, to divide’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:40—41 
*per-; Mann 1984—1987:924 *perk- ‘to split, to breach’; Rix 2001:474 
*perhy- ‘to sell’; Watkins 1985:50 *per- ‘to traffic in, to sell’ (< ‘to hand 
over, to distribute’) and 2000:66 *pera- ‘to grant, to allot’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:185 *per- ‘to exchange, to barter’ and 441 (?) *pr(h3)tis 
‘what is distributed’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:324; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:888 and 11:928; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:516—517 and II:579—580; 
Hofmann 1966:265 *per- ‘to sell’; Boisacq 1950:757—758, 774, and 804; 
Beekes 2010.II:1178—1179 *perh;- and 1I:1222 *perh;-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:481, 485, and 524; De Vaan 2008:444; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:250—251 and 1I:257—258. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pdre ‘small piece, bit, fragment’ > Finnish 
pare ‘shingle, splint’ (> Lapp / Saami berd/berdgd- ‘splinter, chip, thin 
flat piece of wood used for lighting purposes’); (?) Votyak / Udmurt pyry, 
pyr ‘crumb, fragment’; Zyrian / Komi pyryg, pyrig ‘crumb, fragment’; 
Vogul / Mansi -poár ‘piece, bit’; Ostyak / Xanty par ‘small piece, bit; 
shingle (for making fire)’. Collinder 1955:106—107 and 1977:121; Rédei 
1986—1988:366 *pdre. 

Altaic: Manchu farsi ‘piece, strip’, farsila- ‘to cut or make in pieces’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *par- ‘to pull, tear, pluck, or rip 
out’ > Chukchi par- ‘to pull out by root, to rip out’; Koryak paj- ‘to pluck, 
to harvest, to peel, to take away; to take off (clothing)’; Alyutor pr- ‘to 
pluck, to take off’. Fortescue 2005:225. 


Buck 1949:12.33 separate (vb.); 12.232 divide; 13.23 part (sb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:232—233, no. 37; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1775, *pári[?]E (or 
*püryE ?) ‘to tear, to split’, no. 1791, *PVRicV ‘to break through, to tear’, and, 
no. 1792, * Párga ‘to split, to crack’. 


100. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 


(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to spread, to scatter’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘breadth, width, extension, space’; (adj.) ‘broad, extended, spread 
out, scattered’ 


Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘to spread, to scatter’: Proto-Semitic *par-ati- ‘to 
spread, to scatter’ > Hebrew paras [0732] ‘to spread, to expand, to spread 
out’, péras [WD] ‘to stretch, to spread, to scatter’; Aramaic peras ‘to 
spread out, to extend’; Arabic farasa ‘to spread, to spread out’; Harsüsi 
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ferós ‘to spread’; Sheri / Jibbali fér3s ‘to spread’; Mehri fords ‘to spread’. 
Klein 1987:533; Murtonen 1989:350; Zammit 2002:319. Arabic farada ‘to 
spread, to spread out, to extend, to stretch’. Egyptian prs ‘to stretch out’; 
Coptic pors [npo] ‘to spread, to stretch, to extend’. Vycichl 1983:164; 
Cerny 1976:128. Berber: Tuareg afrad ‘to sweep, to be swept’, safrad ‘to 
make sweep’, tasafratt ‘broom’; Ghadames afrad ‘to split in two (a fruit)’; 
Mzab afrad ‘to sweep, to be swept’; Kabyle afrad ‘to sweep, to clean’. 
[Proto-Southern Cushitic *parah- ‘to pull apart’ > Iraqw parhami ‘piece’; 
Asa parames- ‘to split up (firewood)’; Ma’a -pará?a ‘to disperse’, -paráti 
‘to scatter (something)’; Dahalo poroh ‘to pull apart’. Ehret 1980:143. 
Note: At least some of the Southern Cushitic forms may belong with 
*phar- (~ *phar-) *(vb.) to separate, to divide, to break (apart); (n.) part, 
portion, share’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil para ‘to spread, to be diffused, to be flattened, to be 
broad’; Malayalam parakka ‘to spread, to be diffused, to be extended, to 
become large’; Kota pard- (pardy-) ‘to spread over large space’; Kannada 
parada ‘to spread, to extend, to be diffused’; Telugu parapu, parapu 
‘broad, extended, expanded’, paravu ‘to spread’; Parji parp- (part-) ‘to 
spread’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:351—352, no. 3949; Krishnamurti 
2003:277 and 279 *par-a ‘to spread’. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to spray, to sprinkle, to scatter’ 
(extended forms: *pher-s-/*phor-s-*phr-s-, *p*r-ew-/*p'r-ow-/*p'r-u-, 
*phr-eE- [> *přr-ē-]): Sanskrit prusnoti ‘to sprinkle, to wet, to shower’, 
prsat- ‘spotted, speckled, piebald, variegated; sprinkling; a drop of water’, 
parsati ‘to sprinkle’; Greek npí0o ‘to blow up, to swell out by blowing’, 
zíunpnpt ‘to blow up, to distend’ (also ‘to burn, to burn up’); Old 
Icelandic fors ‘waterfall’, frysa ‘to snort, to whinny (of a horse)’, frusa ‘to 
spray, to sprinkle’, fraud, froða ‘froth’ (^ English froth), freyda ‘to froth’; 
Old English afreopan ‘to froth’; Old Church Slavic para ‘steam’; 
Slovenian prhati ‘to strew; to drizzle’; Hittite (reduplicated) (3rd sg. pres.) 
pa-ap-par-as-zi ‘to sprinkle, to pour’; Tocharian B pdrs- ‘to sprinkle’, 
pársantse ‘resplendent, speckled’. Rix 1998a:441—441 *preh,- ‘to blow 
up’, 445 *preus- ‘to spray’; Pokorny 1959:809—810 *per-, *pera-, *pre-, 
*preu- ‘to spray’, 823 *pers- ‘to spray, to sprinkle’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:27—28 *per-, (A) *per(é)-, (B) *pr-eu- and II:50 *pers-; Mann 
1984—1987:986 *preus- ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wash’, 997 *priis- 
(*phriis-) ‘to snort, to spray’; Mallory—Adams 1997:72 *per- ‘to blow 
(on a fire)’, *preus- and 540 *pers- ‘to sprinkle’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:230, 1::336—337 and I[:380—381 *prus-; Boisacq 1950:784— 
785 *pere-, *pere- ‘to spurt out, to gush forth (fire, fluid)’; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:538—539; Hofmann 1966:270; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:902— 
903; Orél 2003:120 Proto-Germanic *fursaz; Kroonen 2013:161—162 
Proto-Germanic *fursa- ‘gush’ (?); De Vries 1977:139, 140, 142, and 145; 
Adams 1999:375 *pers- ‘to sprinkle’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:365 
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*pers-; Sturtevant 1951:65, $87. Proto-Indo-European *pherk/-/*phrokh- 
/*phrkh- ‘spotted, speckled’: Sanskrit prs$ni-h ‘spotted’; Greek mepkvóg 
‘dark-colored’; Old Irish erc ‘speckled’; Old High German faro ‘colored’, 
far(a)wa ‘color’ (New High German Farbe). Pokorny 1959:820—821 
*perk-, *prek- ‘speckled’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:45—46 *perk-, *prek-; 
Mann 1984—1987:924 *perkos, -à ‘spot, dot’; 924 *perks- ‘to scatter, to 
sprinkle’, 999—1000 *prks- ‘speckle, spot; to sprinkle, to spray’, 1000 
*prk- ‘spot, speckle; to spray’; Watkins 1985:50 *perk- and 2000:66 
*perk- ‘speckled’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:594 *p[^Jerk[^]- and 
1995.1:454 (fn. 52), 1:509 *pterkh- ‘spotted’; Mallory—Adams 1997:537 
*perk- ‘speckled’; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:515—516 *perk-, *pork-, *prk-; 
Boisacq 1950:773—774 *perk-, *prek-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:887; 
Hofmann 1966:265 *perk-, *prek-; Beekes 2010.11:1178 *perk-; Kroonen 
2013:130 Proto-Germanic *farwa- ‘colorful’ (< *porK-uó-); Orél 2003:93 
Proto-Germanic *farxwaz; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:184; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:202—203 (German Farbe < Proto-Indo-European *g¥or-wo- ‘form, 
shape, color’); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:336 and 1986—2001.II:164. 
Proto-Indo-European *(s)p/er-/*(s)p"or-/*(s)p*y- ‘to spread, to scatter, to 
strew’: Latin spargo ‘to scatter, to strew’; Greek onzípo ‘to scatter seed, to 
sow’; Armenian p/arat ‘dispersed, scattered’; Old High German spreitan 
‘to spread’; (?) Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) is-pa-a-ri, i$-pár-ri-ya-az-zi, iš-pár- 
ri-iz-zi ‘to spread, to trample’. Rix 1998a:533—534 *sp/erh,g- ‘to hiss, to 
sizzle, to crackle’ (given as possible source of Latin spargo); Pokorny 
1959:993—995 *(s)p(h)er-, *sprei-, *spreu- “to scatter, to strew, to sow’, 
996—998 *(s)p(hJereg-, *(s)p(h)erag-, *(s)p(h)reg- ‘to strew’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:670—672 *sp(h)er-, 672—675 *sp(h)er(e)-g-, *sp(h)ere-g-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1252 *spargos (*spharg-) 'point, prick, dot', 1255 
*sperio (*spar-) ‘to scatter, to sow’, 1267 *sprio ‘to blow, to scatter’, 
1270—1271 *spero, -jo; Watkins 1985:63—64 *sper- and 2000:83 *sper- 
‘to strew’; Mallory—Adams 1997:500 *sper- ‘to strew, to sow’; Beekes 
2010.11:1379—1380 *sper-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:762—763  *sp(h)er-; 
Hofmann 1966:327 *sp(h)er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1035—1036 
*sper-; Boisacq 1950:894— 895 *sp(h)er-, *sp(h)ere-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:566—567 *sper-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:638; De Vaan 
2008:578; Sturtevant 1951:63, $885; Kroonen 2013:469 Proto-Germanic 
*spraidjan- ~ *spraitjan- ‘to spread, to disperse’; Orél 2003:366 Proto- 
Germanic *spraidjanan, 367 *spridanan. 
D. Altaic: Manchu fara- ‘to spread freshly harvested grain out to dry’. 


Sumerian par ‘to spread or stretch out’. 
Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 9.34 spread out, strew; 10.38 blow (vb. intr.). Brunner 


1969:23, no. 40, and 25, no. 62; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:241—242, no. 46; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1777, *pAri[€]V ‘to strew, to spread, to extend’. 
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101. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to press forward, to precede, to hasten in advance, to overtake, to 
surpass, to outstrip’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘leader, master, lord, hero’; (adj.) ‘chief, foremost, first’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p[a]r- ‘to precede, to surpass, to outstrip, to overtake’: 
Proto-Semitic *par-af- ‘to surpass, to outstrip, to excel’ > Hebrew pera? 
[723] ‘leader, prince’; Ugaritic pr ‘chief’; Arabic fara°a ‘to surpass, to 
outstrip, to excel’; Sabaean fr^ ‘summit’; Sheri / Jibbali Jéra? ‘to win’, 
féra® ‘brave’, fer°un ‘strong and muscular, brave; winner’; Harsüsi fera 
‘brave’; Mehri fora ‘to win (usually children) in a game where palms are 
turned up and down’, fra ‘to go up, to ascend’, far? ‘brave’. Murtonen 
1989:348. Arabic farata ‘to precede, to hasten in advance, to overtake’. 
Egyptian pri ‘to go up, to ascend; to advance against’, pry ‘champion, 
hero’. Erman—Grapow 1921:54 and 1926—1963.1:520—521; Faulkner 
1962:90—91 and 91; Hannig 1995:283— 284 and 285; Gardiner 1957:565. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pa-ar-qa ‘formerly, in former times’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European  *pler-/*phor-/*phr- base of prepositions and 
preverbs with a wide range of meanings such as ‘in front of, forward, 
before, first, chief, forth, foremost, beyond’: Sanskrit pdrah ‘far, distant’, 
purah ‘in front, forward, before’, purati ‘to precede, to go before’, pra 
‘before, in front’, prati ‘towards, near to, against’, prataram ‘further’, 
prathama-h ‘foremost, first’; Greek népav, mépnv ‘across, beyond, on the 
other side’, rapá, mapai ‘beside’, mpoc ‘before’, mp6 ‘before’, mpdtepos 
‘before, in front of, forward’, mp@toc ‘first, foremost’, npópog ‘chief, 
foremost, first’, npóka ‘forthwith’, mpdc, mpoti ‘from’; Latin per ‘through, 
along, over’, prae ‘before, in front’, prior ‘former, first’, primus ‘first, 
foremost’, pro ‘before, in front of; Umbrian pernaiaf ‘from in front’, 
perne ‘before’; Gothic faur ‘for, before’, frauja ‘master, lord’, fairra ‘far’, 
faura ‘before, for, on account of, from’, fram ‘from, by, since, on account 
of, framis ‘further, onward’, frumists ‘first, foremost, best, chief’, fruma 
‘the former, prior, first’, frums ‘beginning’; Old Icelandic for- ‘before’, 
fjarri ‘far off, fram ‘forward’, fyrr ‘before, sooner’, fyrstr ‘first’; Old 
English feorr ‘far’, feorran ‘from afar’, for, fore ‘before’, forma ‘first’, 
fram ‘from’, frum ‘first’, fyrst, fvrest ‘first’, fyrmest ‘first’; Old Frisian for 
‘before’, fara, fore ‘before’, ferest ‘first’, forma ‘first’, vorsta, fersta 
‘prince’; Old Saxon for, fur ‘before’, for(a), far ‘before’, forma ‘first’, furi 
‘before’, furist ‘first, foremost’, furisto ‘prince’; Old High German furi 
‘before, for’ (New High German für), fora ‘before’ (New High German 
vor), furist ‘first’, fir(i)- ‘opposite’ (New High German ver-); Lithuanian 
priè ‘at, near, by’, pro ‘through, past, by’, priés ‘against’; Hittite pa-ra-a 
‘forth’, pi-ra-an ‘before, forth’; Luwian pár-ra-an ‘before, in front’, pa-ri- 
ya-an ‘beyond; exceedingly, especially’; Lycian przze/i- ‘front, foremost’, 
pri ‘forth; in front’. Pokorny 1959:810—816 *per- ‘passing beyond’; 
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Walde 1927—1932.1:29—38 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:922 *peram- 
(*peramos, -à) ‘away, across, farthest’, 926 *pern- (*pernt-) ‘beyond, 
away, far’, 976 *por- (*poro-), 989—990 *pro, *pro- (*pro, *pro, *pro-) 
‘forward, forth, away, for’, 992 *proi- ‘ahead, before, earlier, soon? 
(variant *proiam), 992 *prok- ‘forth, forward; later, late; advance’, 993 
*prom-, *prom-, *prom- (*promi-) *forth, forward, on, forthcoming, first, 
beyond’, 996 *pró-ter- (comparative of *pró-), 996 *pro-tamo-, 996 *pro- 
tan- (*pro-ten-, *pro-tn-), 996—997 *proti (*proti, *protio) ‘forward, 
toward, against’, 997 *prou- ‘forward, forth, forthright, straight’ (variant 
*prou-), 998 *pr, *pr- (*par-), 998—999 *pri (*pari, *prai, *pri) ‘before, 
at, to’, 999 *pri-tero- (*pr-tero-), 1004 *pruos ‘first, foremost’; Watkins 
1985:49—50 *per and 2000:65—66 *per base of prepositions and 
preverbs with the basic meanings of ‘forward, through’ and a wide range 
of extended senses such as ‘in front of, before, early, first, chief, toward, 
against, near, at, around’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:199 *p/*Jrros, 
1:200 *p[^]rH-, 11:843 *p/"] (e)y-H-, *p[^]rei-uo-, *p[*]r-is-mo-, *p['] r-is- 
t[^]0-, *p[^]r-H-mo-, *p[^]r-H-uo- and 1995.1:172 *phrros ‘earlier’, 1:173 
*phrH-, L74l*pher-H- (*phr-H-) ‘front, forward’, *p’rei-wo- ‘only, 
single’, *p/r-is-mo- ‘first’, *plr-is-tho- ‘first’, *p^r-H-mo- ‘first’, *phr-H- 
wo- ‘first’; Mallory—Adams 1997:60—61 *prh,éh, ‘in front of; before (of 
time)’, *prh,éi ‘in front of; before (of time), *pro ‘forward, ahead, away’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:214—215, II:309—310, 1L:350—353 *pro, 
II:358 *pro-tero-, 11:358—360 *proti/*preti, and I1:363—364 *pro- : *pr-; 
Boisacq 1950:746 *pr, *prrai, *prai, 748 *prros, *per-, *pr-, 770—T71 
*per-, 814 *pro, *pro, 814 *pro-qo-, 815 *pro-mo-, 816, 816—817 *proti, 
819—820 *prto-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:472—473, 1:476 *prrós, 11:596— 
597 *pro, 11:599, 11:600, II:600—601, 11:603, and 11:609—610; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:856—857, 11:939; 11:940, II:941, II:942, and 1I:945—946; 
Beekes 2010.IE1151 *prh;-, 11:1154 *prhy-, U:1175 *per, IE1176 *per-, 
II:1233—1234 *prei, IE1235 *pro, 11:1237 *pro-k-, 1E1237—1238 
*promo-, 1I:1238 *proti, 1I:1239 *pro-ti-o-, 11:1240 *pro-tero-; Hofmann 
1966:253 *pr-, 253 *p.ros, 284 *pró, 284 *pro-qo-, 284—285 *pro-mo-s, 
285 *pro-tero-, 285 *pro-ti, *preti, and 286; Ernout—Meillet 1979:497 
*peri, *per, 529—530, 535, 536—537 *pro, *pro; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1[::283—286 *peri, *per, 1:351, 1:362—363, and II:364— 
365; De Vaan 2008:459—560, 485—486, 488—489, and 489—490; Orél 
2003:111 Proto-Germanic *frama, 111*framaz, 116* frumaz ~ *frumon, 
119 *fur(a), 119 *furai, 119 *furxaz, 120 *furistaz; Kroonen 2013:156 
Proto-Germanic *froi- ‘early’, 157 *fruman- ‘former, first’, 161 *furi ‘in 
front of, for’; Feist 1939:137 *per, *peri, 141, 145 *p rd, 160, 164, and 
169—170 *pr.mo-; Lehmann 1986:104, 110 *pr-, 110—111 *pera, 121 
*pro, 124 *pro-mo-, and 129—130 *prmo-; De Vries 1977:123—124, 
137, 139—140, 148, and 149; Onions 1966:357, 368, 369, and 378; Klein 
1971:283 *pró-, 290 *per-, *pr-, and 297; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:123; 
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Kluge—Mitzka 1967:225, 811, and 825; Kluge—Seebold 1989:237 *per-, 
757, and 768—769; Brugmann 1904:472—476 *per- (*pr-, *pr-): (1) 
*pro, *pro; (2) *preti, *proti; (3) *prai; (4) *prres, *prros; (5) *pr; (6) 
*peri, *per; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:652—653 and 11:657; Smoczyinski 
2007.1:483 and 1:486. Notes: Some of the forms cited here may be from 
Proto-Indo-European *p^er-/*phor-/*phr- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over 
or across; to go forth or out’ instead. Still others may be from Proto-Indo- 
European *p^eri ‘around’, which is listed below under Proto-Nostratic 
*phir- (~ *pher-) *(vb.) to twist, to turn; (n.) twist, twining, turn; twine, 
string, rope, cord’. Indo-European loan in Kartvelian: cf. Georgian p 'irveli 
‘first’ (cf. Blažek 1999b:85 Indo-European *prH»;-wó-). 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *pan/a- ‘to hurry eagerly towards’ > Sirenik parlay- 
‘to jump across something’; Seward Peninsula Inuit panliuq- ‘to welcome’; 
North Alaskan Inuit parla- ‘to welcome, to greet’; Western Canadian Inuit 
parla- (Netsilik) ‘to fight to be first’, (Caribou) ‘to tremble with eagerness 
when hunting caribou’; Eastern Canadian Inuit parla- ‘to throw things at 
them to eat, to hurry to eat (to get most)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:25]. 


Sumerian para; ‘king, prince’ (Semitic loan ?). 


Buck 1949:13.34 first; 14.23 hasten, hurry (vb. intr.); 19.35 prince. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:236—237, no. 41; Möller 1911:201; Blažek 2004:15—18. 


102. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *p/ar-): 

(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 
agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *pir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *phir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil para (parapp-, parant-) ‘to fly, to hover, to flutter; to 
move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry; to be greatly agitated; to be 
scattered, dispersed, to disappear’, (reduplicated) parapara ‘to hasten, to 
hurry’, paravai ‘bird, wing, feather, bee’, pari ‘to run away, to flow out 
quickly, to be displaced suddenly, to give way, to fly off, to be 
discharged’, parai ‘flying, wing, feather, bird’; Malayalam parakka ‘to fly, 
to flee’; Kota parn- (parnd-) ‘to fly, to run fast without stopping’; 
Kannada pari, paru ‘flying, running swiftly’; Tulu paruni ‘to run, to fly, to 
escape’; Telugu paracu ‘to run away, to flee, to flow; to cause to flee’, 
paru ‘to run, to flow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:358, no. 4020. Tamil pari 
(-v-, -nt-) ‘to run, to go out, to escape’, pari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘(vb.) to run, to 
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proceed; (n.) motion, speed, rapidity, pace of a horse, horse’, parippu 
‘motion’; Malayalam pari ‘horse’; Toda pary- (parc-) ‘(horse) to gallop; to 
ride at a gallop’; Kannada pari, hari ‘(vb.) to run, to flow, to proceed (as 
work), to go away, to disappear, to be discharged (as debt); (n.) moving, 
running, flowing, stream’; Tulu pariyuni, hariyuni ‘to run, to flow’; 
Telugu parugu, paruvu, parvu ‘running, a run’, paru ‘to run, to run away’, 
paruvidu ‘to run’; Malto parce, parctre ‘to run away’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:353, no. 3963. 

Proto-Kartvelian *par-, *pr-en- ‘to fly’: Georgian pr-en- ‘to fly’, pr-t-e 
‘wing’, (m-)pr-in-v-el-i ‘bird’; Mingrelian purin- ‘to fly’; Laz purtin- ‘to 
fly’. Fáhnrich 1994:235 and 2007:425 *par-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:348 *par-; Klimov 1964:190 *prin- and 1998:203 *pr-en- : *pr-in- 
‘to fly’; Schmidt 1962:136. Proto-Kartvelian *partx-/*prtx- ‘to flutter, to 
fly’: Georgian partx-, prtx- ‘to flutter’; Laz putx- ‘to fly up, to take flight, 
to rise’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:349—350 *partx-/*prtx-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *parpat’- ‘to flit, to flutter’: Georgian parpat’- ‘to flit, to 
flutter’; Mingrelian porpot’- ‘to flit, to flutter’. Klimov 1998:197 *parpat- 
‘to flit, to flutter’; Fáhnrich 2007:427 *parpat-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:350 *parpat- (reduplicated form of *par- ‘to fly’). 
Proto-Indo-European *pher-/*phor-/*phr- *(vb.) to fly, to flee; (n.) feather, 
wing’: Sanskrit parnd-m ‘wing, feather’; Hittite (3rd sg.) pár-as-zi ‘to 
flee’; Latin -perus in properus ‘quick, rapid, hasty’, propero ‘to hasten’; 
Old English fearn ‘fern’ (originally ‘feathery leaf’); Old Saxon farn ‘fern’; 
Dutch varen ‘fern’; Old High German farn ‘fern’ (New High German 
Farn); Russian Church Slavic pero, porati ‘to fly’, pero ‘feather’; Czech 
prchnouti ‘to flee’; Polish pierzchnac ‘to flee’; Serbo-Croatian prhati ‘to 
fly up’; Russian porxát' [nopxarb] ‘to flutter, to fly about’, pero [nepo] 
‘feather, plume’. Pokorny 1959:816—817 *per-, *pera- ‘to flee’, 850; 
Walde 1927—1932.1[::39—40 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:922 *perant- 
(*pernt-) ‘birdlife, bird(s)’, 926 *peros, -om, -iom ‘feather, wing’, 926 
*peros ‘swift, swiftness’, 927 *perperos ‘flighty, giddy’; Watkins 1985:50 
*per- and 2000:66 *per- ‘to lead, to pass over’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:646 *pornom ‘wing, feather’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972:372— 
373; Ernout—Meillet 1979:539; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:223—224 
*per- ‘to fly’; Kroonen 2013:129—130 Proto-Germanic *farna- ‘fern’ (< 
*ptorH-no-); Orél 2003:94 Proto-Germanic *farnan; Onions 1966:351 
West Germanic *farno (< *porno-); Klein 1971:278; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:203; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:184—185 *por-no-. 


Buck 1949:3.64 bird; 4.292 wing; 4.393 feather; 10.37 fly (vb.); 10.51 flee; 
14.21 swift, fast, quick. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1758, *parV ‘to fly, to jump’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:242—243, no. 47. 


103. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ar-a ‘calf, heifer’: 
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Note also: 
(n.) *p^ur-a ‘calf, heifer’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘young bull or calf: Proto-Semitic *par-/*pur- 
‘young bull or calf? > Hebrew par [12] ‘young bull or calf’, parah [132] 
‘heifer, calf’; Ugaritic pr ‘bull’; Akkadian pūru ‘young bull or calf’. Klein 
1987:522. Egyptian pry ‘ferocious bull’. Hannig 1995:285; Faulkner 
1962:91; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:526; Gardiner 1957:565. Central 
Chadic *par- ‘cattle’ > Mbara far-ay ‘cattle’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:418, 
no. 1950, *par- ‘cattle’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^or-/*p^r- ‘young bull or calf: Sanskrit prthuka-h 
‘young animal’; Armenian ort’ ‘calf’; Greek ndpic, nóptač, mOptic ‘calf, 
heifer, young cow’; Old Icelandic farri ‘bullock’; Old English fearr ‘bull’; 
Old High German far, farro ‘bullock’ (New High German Farre), Middle 
High German verse ‘heifer’ (New High German Fürse). Pokorny 1959:818 
*per- ‘to bear, to bring forth’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:41—42 *per-; Mann 
1984—1987:979 *porstis (*prsth-) ‘calf, youngster’, 1653 *poris, *poruis 
(?); Watkins 1985:50 *per- ‘the young of an animal’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:24 (?) *per- ‘offspring (of an animal)’; Boisacq 1950:804—805 
*per-, Frisk 1970—1973.1L:580; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:928—929; 
Hofmann 1966:280 *per-; Beekes 2010.1I:1222 *por-i-; Orél 2003:94 
Proto-Germanic *farzon; Kroonen 2013:130 Proto-Germanic *farza(n)- 
‘young bull’ (< *pors-6(n)-); De Vries 1977:113 Germanic *farzan-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:185; Kluge—Seebold 1989:203; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:332—333. 


Buck 1949:3.21 bull; 3.24 calf. Móller 1911:202—203; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:244—245, no. 50; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1783, *p[o]r[w]V ‘female 
young ruminant’. 


104. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"ar-a, (?) *p^ur-a ‘house’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘house’: Egyptian pr ‘house’; Coptic -pòr [-mwp], 
per- [nep-] ‘house’. Hannig 1995:278—279; Faulkner 1962:89; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:53 and 1926—1963.1:511—516; Gardiner 1957:565; 
Vycichl 1983:162; Cerny 1976:127. Berber *far(r)- ‘enclosure’ > Ahaggar 
a-farra ‘enclosure’; Tawlemmet a-farra ‘enclosure’. East Chadic *par- 
‘hangar’ > Migama para ‘hangar’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:418, no. 1949, 
*par- ‘house, enclosure’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *puray ‘house, dwelling’ (« *par- ?): Tamil purai ‘house, 
dwelling, small room’, pirai ‘shed, factory’, puraiyan ‘house, cottage, 
dwelling made of leaves’, puraiyu] ‘house’; Malayalam pura ‘house 
(especially thatched house), hut, room’; Kodagu pore ‘thatched roof’; Tulu 
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pore, purè ‘roof, ceiling’, pura ‘house’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:379— 
380, no. 4294. 

C. Indo-European: Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) pi-ir (< *p^er) ‘house’, (dat. sg.) 
pár-ni, pár-na (< *p'r-n-), (dat. pl.) pár-na-as$; Luwian (dat.-loc. sg.) pár- 
ni ‘house’; Hieroglyphic Luwian parn- ‘house’; Lycian prfíina- ‘house’, 
prünawati ‘to build, to construct’; Lydian bira- ‘house’. Kloekhorst 
2008b:666. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:253, no. 61. 


105. Proto-Nostratic root *p/ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or across; to go forth or out’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘going, passage, journey, crossing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘to go out’: Egyptian pri ‘to go, to come out, to go 
forth; to go up, to ascend', prw (priw) *motion, procession, outcome, 
result’, prt ‘(ritual) procession’; Coptic pire [mepe] ‘to come forth’. 
Hannig 1995:283—284 and 285; Faulkner 1962:90—91; Gardiner 
1957:565; Erman—Grapow 1921:54 and 1926—1963.1:518, 1:525, 1:526; 
Cerny 1976:127; Vycichl 1983:162. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye fara?- ‘to 
go out’. Reinisch 1895:82. Saho-Afar *far- ‘to go out’ > Saho far- ‘to go 
out’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:419, no. 1955, *par-/*pir- ‘to go out’. Orél— 
Stolbova also include Hadiyya fir- ‘to go out, to exit’ (< Highland East 
Cushitic *fir- ‘to go out’). However, Hudson (1989:71 and 409) derives 
Hadiyya fir- from Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ful- ‘to go out, to exit’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite pa-ri- ‘to come, to reach; to go, to start, 
to set out’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *p"er-/*p^or-/*phr- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over 
or across; to go forth or out’: Sanskrit piparti ‘to bring over or to, to bring 
out of, to deliver from, to rescue, to save, to protect, to escort, to further, to 
promote; to surpass, to excel’, (causative) paráyati ‘to bring over or out’, 
para-h ‘bringing across’; Avestan (causative) -pdrayeite ‘to convey 
across’; Greek nepáow ‘to pass across or through, to pass over, to pass, to 
cross’, topito ‘to carry, to bring about, to provide, to furnish, to supply, to 
procure, to cause’, m0poc ‘a means of crossing a river, ford, ferry’; Latin 
porto ‘to bear or carry along, to convey’, portus ‘harbor, haven, port’; 
Gothic *faran ‘to wander, to travel’, *farjan ‘to travel’, *at-farjan ‘to put 
into port, to land’, *us-farpo ‘shipwreck’; Old Icelandic ferja ‘to ferry over 
a river or strait’, far ‘a means of passage, ship’, fara ‘to move, to pass 
along, to go’, farmr ‘freight, cargo, load’, færa ‘to bring, to convey’, for 
‘journey’; Old English faran ‘to go, to march, to travel’, fær ‘going, 
passage, journey’, ferian ‘to carry, to convey, to lead’, for ‘movement, 
motion, course’, ford ‘ford’; Old Frisian fara ‘to travel’; Old Saxon fara 
‘to travel’, forian ‘to lead, to convey’, ferian ‘to lead, to ferry across’; 
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Dutch varen ‘to travel’; Old High German faran ‘to travel’ (New High 
German fahren), ferien, ferren ‘to lead, to ferry across’, fuoren ‘to lead, to 
convey’ (New High German führen), fuora ‘journey, way’ (New High 
German Fuhre), furt ‘ford’ (New High German Furt). Rix 1998a:425 
*per- ‘to pass over or across, to traverse’; Pokorny 1959:816—817 *per-, 
*pera-; Walde 1927—1932.1::39—40 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:924 
*perio, 926 *pero (‘to pass through’), 977 *poreid ‘to convey’, 978 
*pormos ‘going, gait, progress, ferry, freight’, 978 *poros ‘passage, 
crossing, track, space, period’, 979 *port- (*portos, -à, -us, -is) ‘way, 
passage, gate’, 1003—1004 *prt- (*prtos, -à, -is, -us) “passage, crossing, 
way, fort, shallow’; Watkins 1985:50 *per- and 2000:66 *per- ‘to lead, to 
cross over’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:883 *p/"JorH- and 1995.1:779 
*phorH- ‘passageway’; Mallory—Adams 1997:228—229 *per- ‘to pass 
through’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:258 and II:284; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:929; Frisk 1970—1973.11:491—492; Boisacq 1950:757—758 
*per-; Hofmann 1966:257—258 *per-; Beekes 2010.1I:1163—1164 *per-; 
De Vaan 2008:482—483; Orél 2003:93 Proto-Germanic *faran, 93 
*faranan, 93 *fardiz, 93 *farjanan. 93 *farjon, 94 *faro; Kroonen 
2013:128 Proto-Germanic *faran- 'to go', 128 fardi- 'journey', 129 
*farjon- ‘ferry’, 129 *farma- ‘moving’ (?), and 160 *furdu- ‘ford’; Feist 
1939:142—143 *per-; Lehmann 1986:108—109 *per-; De Vries 
1977:112, 118, 150, and 151; Onions 1966:345, 352, and 369; Klein 
1971:273 *per-, 278, and 290; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:101; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:180 *per-, *por-, 223, and 225—226 *prti-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:199 *per-, 236, and 237—238 *prtu-. 


Sumerian par ‘to go or pass by, to go past’. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.62 bring; 10.63 send; 10.64 lead. Bomhard—K ers 
1994:260, no. 69; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1768, *PVRV ‘to cross, to pass 
through’. 


106. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar?- (~ *phary-): 
(vb.) *p^ar»- ‘to cover’; 
(n.) *p^ar*-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *par- ‘to cover’: Pengo prak- (-t-) ‘to cover’; Manda 
prak- ‘to cover, to close the eyes’; Kui planga (plangi-) ‘to be covered’, 
plapka (< plak-p-; plakt-) ‘to cover with something’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:357, no. 4008. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *par- ‘to cover’: Georgian par- ‘to cover, to hide’; 
Mingrelian por- ‘to cover’; Svan par-/pr- (li-pr-eni, li-l-pdr-i) ‘to cover 
something’. Klimov 1964:187 *par- and 1998:197 *par- : *pr- ‘to cover’; 
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Schmidt 1962:135; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:348 *par-; Fahnrich 
1994:235 and 2007:424—425 *par-. 


Buck 1949:12.26 cover (vb.). 


107. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar»- (~ *phar»-): 
(vb.) *p'ar»- ‘to ripen, to mature, to grow old, (hair) to turn gray’; 
(n.) *p^ar»-a ‘ripeness, maturity’; (adj.) ‘ripe, mature, gray’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *par- ‘white’: Chadic: Hausa farii ‘white’; Guruntum fari 
‘white’; Margi part’, partu ‘white’; Gisiga-Marua babaray ‘white’; Gidar 
babara ‘white’; Lele boré ‘white’; Kabalay buruwa ‘white’; Dangla porta 
‘white’; Migama purta ‘white’; Jegu pórórán ‘white’; Birgit forddra 
‘white’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1:178 *pr, | 1E:344—345; 
Newman 1977:34, no. 145. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero poro ‘white’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil paru (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to ripen (as fruits, grain), to grow, to 
mature, to arrive at perfection (as knowledge, piety), to become old, to 
come to a head (as a boil), to change color by age, to become pale or 
yellowish (as the body by disease), to become flexible, to become pliant’, 
paru, paruppu ‘ripeness, yellowness (of fruits), leaf turned yellow with 
age’, parunu (paruni-), parunu (paruni-) ‘to grow ripe, to become mellow, 
to mature, to be full or perfect’, param ‘ripe fruit’; Malayalam parukka ‘to 
grow ripe, to become well-tempered, to suppurate, to decay’, paruppu 
‘ripening of fruit’, param ‘ripe fruit, ripe plantains’; Kota parv- (pard-) 
*(fruits) to become ripe, (boil, sore) to open’; Tulu parnduni ‘to be ripe, to 
mature, (hair) to turn gray’, parndy ‘ripeness, ripe fruit, ripe plantains; 
ripe, gray’; Telugu pandu ‘to ripen, to mature, to yield, to produce, to win 
(in a game)’; Kolami pand- (pandt-) ‘to become ripe’; Gadba (Salur) pary- 
‘(hair) to become gray’; Gondi pandana, pandind ‘to become ripe’, pand- 
‘to become ripe, (hair) to become gray’; Konda pand- ‘to ripen, (hair) to 
become gray’, paru ‘fruit’; Pengo par ‘fruit’; Manda par ‘fruit’; Kuwi 
pandu ‘ripe fruit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:356—357, no. 4004; 
Krishnamurti 2003:192 *paz-V- ‘to ripen’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *per- ‘gray’: Georgian per-o ‘gray’; Svan pdr-w (< 
*per-w < *per-o) ‘gray’. Fahnrich 2007:432—433 *per-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:354 *per-. 


108. Proto-Nostratic root *p^as»- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *p^as»- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart’; 
(n.) *p^as»-a ‘a fart’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p[a]s"- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart’: Proto-Semitic 
*pas*-aw- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart? > Akkadian pasi ‘to breathe 
out, to expire’; Arabic fasa ‘to fart noisily’; Geez / Ethiopic fasawa ‘to 
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fart’, fasaw [é.A@], fasaw [4.a*-] ‘a fart; Tigre fäša ‘to fart’; Tigrinya 
Jäsäwä ‘to fart’; Amharic fdssa ‘to fart’; Gafat f’dsa ‘to fart’; Gurage 
(Soddo) fossa ‘to fart’, fos ‘a fart’; Harari fds ‘a fart’. Leslau 1963:65, 
1979:246, and 1987:168. Ethiopian Semitic loan in Bilin füsá- ‘to fart’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:186, no. 821, reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *fos[i] ?- ‘to 
breathe’ on the basis of a comparison of Akkadian pasi ‘to breathe out, to 
expire’ with the following Highland East Cushitic forms: Hadiyya foos-e?- 
‘to breathe’, foosa ‘odor, smell’; Kambata foos-ee?- ‘to breathe’, fossa 
‘odor, smell’, foos-eek-fuucc’- ‘to pant’. However, these forms are to be 
derived from Proto-Highland East Cushitic *fool- ‘to breathe’, *foole 
“breath, odor, smell’ (cf. Hudson 1989:31), and are thus not related to the 
Semitic forms cited above as proposed by Orél—Stolbova. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada hasuku ‘sharp, disagreeable smell’; Telugu pasi 
‘smell, scent’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:343, no. 3826. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *phes-f'-/*phos-t'- ‘to fart: Latin pedo ‘to fart’, 
podex ‘anus’; Greek fóéo ‘to fart’; Old English fisting ‘gentle fart’; 
Middle High German vist, vist ‘gentle far" (New High German Fist); 
Czech pezd ‘anus, fart’, bzdit ‘to fart’; Serbo-Croatian bazdeti ‘to fart’; 
Russian bzdet' [63neT] ‘to fart’; Ukrainian bzdity ‘to fart’; Polish bzdziec 
‘to fart’; Lithuanian bezdu, bezdéti ‘to fart’; Latvian bzdét ‘to fart’. Rix 
1998a:429 *pesd- ‘to fart; Pokorny 1959:829 *pezd- ‘to fart’; Walde 
1927—1932.1::68—69 *pezd-; Mann 1984—1987:928 *pesdo ‘to fart’; 
Watkins 1985:51 *pezd- and 2000:67 *pezd- ‘to fart’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:194 *pesd- ‘to fart; Boisacq 1950:117 *p/e/zd-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:230 *pezd-, *pzd- > *bzd-; Hofmann 1966:34 (Greek póéío < 
*Dzóéío); Beekes 2010.1:209 *pesd-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:171—172 
*pezd-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:493 *pezd-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:273—274 *pezd-; De Vaan 2008:454—455; Orél 2003:101 Proto- 
Germanic *festiz; Onions 1966:358 Germanic *fisti- (< *fest- < *pezd-); 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:200 (New High German Fist « *peis-); Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:216 (Proto-Germanic *fisti- < *pezdi-); Shevelov 1964:95; 
Smoczynhski 2007.1:58 *pésd-e-, *psd-éie- (> Greek Bdéw); Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:42. 


Sumerian pes, pess, peSs ‘to breathe, to respire; to breathe a sigh of relief; to 
blow’. 


Buck 1949:4.64 fart, break wind (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:237—238, no. 
42; Moller 1911:205. 


109. Proto-Nostratic root *p^as»- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *p^as»- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’; 
(n.) *p^as»-a ‘split, break; part, share, portion’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *pas"- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’: Proto- 


Semitic *pas¥-ax- ‘to tear, to render asunder, to sever’ > Hebrew pasah 
[T2] ‘to tear to pieces’; Syriac pasah ‘to tear, to rend asunder, to cut off’; 
Arabic fasaha ‘to dislocate, to disjoint, to sever, to sunder, to tear’. Klein 
1987:534. Proto-Semitic *pas¥-at’- ‘to tear off, to strip off > Hebrew 
pasat [DW] ‘to strip off, to flay’; Syriac pasat ‘to stretch out, to extend, to 
reach out’; Akkadian pasatu ‘to expunge, to obliterate’. Klein 1987:534. 
(?) Egyptian pzs (if dissimilated from *pss) ‘to divide, to share; division’, 
pzsty ‘part, division’, pzst ‘sharing out; share, portion’; Coptic pos [mwa] 
‘to divide’, pase [mawe] ‘division, half. Faulkner 1962:94—95; Hannig 
1995:294; Gardiner 1957:566; Erman—Grapow 1921:55 and 1926— 
1963.1:553—554; Vycichl 1983:166; Cerny 1976:130 and 131. Berber: 
Tuareg afsi ‘to break up, to be broken up, to melt (grease, ice), to liquify’; 
Mzab afsi ‘to melt’, afsu ‘to disentangle, to undo’; Tamazight afsay ‘to 
melt, to dissolve’, fsu ‘to undo, to stetch out, to disentangle; to be undone, 
afsay ‘melting, dissolution’; Kabyle afsi ‘to melt, to be broken up, to fray, 
to be undone’. 

Proto-Dravidian *pd(y)-/*pac- ‘to divide, to separate, to distribute’: Tamil 
payal ‘half, share’; Kannada pafícu, pasu (pacc-) ‘to divide, to separate, to 
part, to distribute, to share; to be divided, etc.’, pacci, paccu ‘part, 
portion’, pasuge ‘dividing, separation, division’; Tulu pasaly ‘the share of 
the fisherman’; Telugu pancu ‘to distribute, to divide’; Kolami pay-, paiy- 
‘to divide’; Naikri payk- ‘to distribute’; Parji payp- (payt-) ‘to share’; 
Gadba (Salur) pay- ‘to divide into shares’, payp- (payup-) ‘to distribute’; 
Pengo paspa ‘to divide, to distribute’; Kui pahpa (paht-) ‘to share, to 
apportion’, pahari ‘part, share, portion’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:350— 
351, no. 3936; Krishnamurti 2003:149 *pay-V- ‘to break, to separate’. 
Tulu papaté ‘parting of the hair on a female’s forehead’; Telugu payu ‘to 
separate (intr.), to leave, to quit, to be disentangled’, pacu ‘to remove’, 
papu ‘to separate (tr.), to divide, to part, to remove, to efface’, paya 
‘branch, division, clove or division of garlic’, papata ‘the parting of the 
hair’; Kolami pa'p- (pa:pt-) ‘to comb’; Naikri pap- ‘to comb’; Gondi paya 
‘parting of the hair’; Konda pay- ‘to leave, to be gone’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:363, no. 4089. 

Proto-Kartvelian *pesk- (‘to burst, to break’ >) ‘to dehisce (noisily)’: 
Georgian piš- in (reduplicated) pis-pis-i ‘popping noise made when broth 
or porridge is brought to a boil’, [ps-] ‘to husk’; Mingrelian pask-, pešk- 
‘to dehisce, to burst (noisily)’; Svan pisg-/psg- ‘to explode (noisily)’. 
Klimov 1964:188—189 *pes- and 1998:201 *pes- : *ps- ‘to dehisce 
(noisily, with a crack)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:356—357 *pes- 
/*pis-; Fáhnrich 2007:435 *pes-/*pis-. For the semantics, cf. Gurage fardta 
‘to burst, to burst and make the sound of bursting, to explode’ from the 
same root found in: Hebrew paras [YJ] ‘to break through, to break, to 
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burst’, peres [Y 39] ‘breach, gap’; Arabic farasa ‘to cut, to split, to tear, to 
injure’; Akkadian parasu ‘to break through’; etc. 

D. Proto-Uralic *pas/s- ‘to break, to shatter; to tear, to split: Votyak / 
Udmurt pas ‘hole, opening’; Zyrian / Komi pas in pas mun- ‘to shatter into 
fragments, to fall and scatter, to fall and shatter’, pas vart- ‘to beat into 
small bits, to crush to pieces’; Selkup Samoyed paase, pas ‘fissure, tear, 
break’; Kamassian buzoj ‘a crack, crack in the floor, tear’, puzoj ‘cleft, 
tear’. Collinder 1955:47 and 1977:65; Rédei 1986—1988:357—358 *pas3; 
Décsy 1990:105 *pasja ‘hole, opening’; Janhunen 1977b:114. Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) pasal'as- ‘to bend or break an iron or wooden thing’, 
pasal'a:- ‘to get blunt, to get notches (of a wooden or iron thing)’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:344. 


Sumerian pes; ‘to break, to smash, to shatter’. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:245—246, no. 51. 


110. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^as*-a ‘sperm, semen; male genitals, penis; descendant, 
offspring’: 


A. Proto-Dravidian *pd(y)-/*pac- ‘descendant, offspring’: Tamil payal, 
paiyal, paital, pacal ‘boy’, paiyan ‘boy, son’, paical ‘small boy, urchin’, 
pacalai ‘infancy, tenderness’, payalai ‘young one’; Malayalam paital, 
pasakan ‘child’, pasunna] ‘children’; Kota payl ‘young grain plant (not 
paddy), child’; Kannada pasula, pasule ‘child’, pasuletana ‘childhood’, 
haykalu ‘male or female children’, hayda ‘a boy’, peyya ‘calf’; Kodagu 
pajja ‘Holeya girl’; Tulu pasi ‘boy, child’, paiyya ‘child’, paiyye, paiyeru, 
paiyyery ‘child, boy; Pariah’s child’; Koraga payali ‘child’; Telugu paida 
‘boy, child’, paidali ‘woman’, peyya, peya ‘calf, female calf, heifer’; Naiki 
(of Chanda) paya, piya ‘calf; Parji peyya ‘calf’; Gadba (Ollari) pe-pap 
‘young calf’, (Salur) bedda-peyya ‘young cow’ (bedda ‘female’); Gondi 
pedi ‘girl’, peda ‘girl, child’, pedal ‘child, children’, pedal ‘son, boy’, 
pekur, pékor, pēkal ‘boy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:351, no. 3939. 
Semantics as in Old English fæsl ‘seed, offspring, progeny’ (see below). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^es-/*p^os- ‘penis’: Sanskrit pdsas- ‘penis’; Greek 
néog ‘penis’, nóoðn ‘penis’; Latin penis (< pre-Latin *pes-ni-s) ‘penis’; 
Old Icelandic fósull ‘a brood’; Old High German faselt ‘penis’, fasel ‘seed, 
offspring, progeny’ (Middle High German vasel, New High German [dial.] 
Fasel ‘barrow [of pigs]; brood, young [of animals]’, also in Faselschwein 
"brood-pig', [older] Faselsau ‘brood-sow’, Faselhengst ‘stallion’, 
Faselvieh *breeding-cattle"); Old English fæsl ‘seed, offspring, progeny’. 
Pokorny 1959:824 *pes-, *pesos- ‘penis’; Walde 1927—1932.11:68 *pes-, 
*pesos-; Mann 1984—1987:928 *pesalos, 929 *pesos ‘penis’; Watkins 
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1985:50 *pes- and 2000:67 *pes- (suffixed form *pes-ni-) ‘penis’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:817 *p/?Jes-os- and 1995.1:716 *phes-os- 
‘penis’; Mallory—Adams 1997:507 *péses- ‘penis’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:241; Hofmann 1966:262 *pesos; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:882 
*pesos; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:507 *pésos; Beekes 2010.IE1173 *pes-os-; 
Boisacq 1950:768 *pes-os; De Vaan 2008:458; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I::281 *pes-nis; Ernout—Meillet 1979:496; Orél 2003:94 Proto- 
Germanic *fas(u)laz; De Vries 1977:151; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:185—186; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:204. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pas¥3 ‘penis’ > Lapp / Saami buoccá/buo3á- 
‘penis’; Hungarian fasz ‘penis’. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.III:96—97, no. 
371, Proto-Uralic *p/a/se; Collinder 1955:74 and 1977:94; Rédei 1986— 
1988:345 *pacs; Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pá/o/oosi. 


D. Altaic: Old Uighur ds ‘male genitals’. 


Sumerian pes ‘sperm, semen’, pes ‘descendant, offspring, son’. Semantics as in 
Old English fæsl ‘seed, offspring, progeny’. 


Buck 1949:4.492 penis. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.11I:96—97, no. 371, */p /a/se 
‘membrum virile’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:253—254, no. 62. 


111. Proto-Nostratic root *p^at^- (~ *přath-): 


(vb.) *přath- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly’; 
(n.) *p^at^-a ‘haste, hurry’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pat- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move 


rapidly, to fall down’: Proto-Semitic *pat- (*ha-pat-, *pat-at-, *pat-pat-) 
‘to fall down, to collapse, to weaken, to crumble’ > Arabic ha-fata ‘to fall 
down, to collapse; to suffer a breakdown’, fatta ‘to weaken, to undermine, 
to sap, to crumble’, fatfata ‘to fritter, to crumble (something, especially 
bread)’; Mandaic ptt ‘to crumble’; Hebrew padaé [NDJ] ‘to break up, to 
crumble’; Aramaic po0a0 ‘to crumble’; Harsüsi fet ‘to crumble’; Mehri fat 
‘to crumble’; Geez / Ethiopic fatta [ést], fatata [étt], fattata [étt] ‘to 
break off a piece, to fracture, to crush, to break the Host during 
communion, to break and distribute (bread and anything else), to give out, 
to make a gift, to appoint a portion, to give a share’, fatfata [é.té.t] ‘to 
crumble bread’; Tigre fätäta ‘to crumble bread, to break into small pieces’, 
fatfdta ‘to crumble’; Tigrinya fdttdtd ‘to crumble’, fätfätä ‘to crumble’; 
Amharic füttütà, fätäffätä ‘to crumble’; Gurage fətäfätä ‘to crumble’. 
Klein 1987:538; Leslau 1987:169—170 and 171; Murtonen 1989:351. 
Egyptian ptpt in ptpt (r) hry ‘to fall to the ground’ (Ary = ‘that which is 
under’), pth ‘to cast to the ground’, ptht in ptht nt 3pdw ‘flight of birds’ 
(pdw = ‘birds’); Coptic potpt [riorrrr] ‘to fall away, to make fall, to 
drop’. Hannig 1995:298 and 299; Faulkner 1962:96; Gardiner 1957:566; 
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Vycichl 1983:165; Cerny 1976:130; Erman—Grapow 1921:56, 57, and 
1926—1963.1:563, 1:565—566. Note: Two distinct Proto-Afrasian roots 
seem to have fallen together in Semitic — *pat- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to 
tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly, to fall down’ > ‘to crumble’ and 
*pVt- ‘to break, to split, to cut’ > ‘to crush, to crumble’ (cf. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:433, no. 2030, *pVtok- ‘to split, to cut’, 1995:178, no. 784, 
*fatVq- ‘to pierce, to split’, and 1995:180, no. 795, *fet- ‘to break, to cut’). 
Dravidian: Tamil pataru (patari-) ‘to be flurried, to be confused, to be 
impatient, to be overhasty, to hurry’, patarram ‘rashness, hurry’, patattam 
‘trembling, agitation’, patai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to throb (as in sympathy), to 
flutter, to quiver, to be in agony, to shake, to be anxious’; Malayalam 
pataruka ‘to be precipitate, overhasty, confused’, patarikka ‘to cause 
confusion’, pata ‘boiling, throbbing, foam, froth’, patekka ‘to palpitate, to 
boil up, to agitate’, patappu ‘throbbing’, patapata ‘boiling, hot, 
effervescing’, patupata ‘bubbling up’; Kannada padaru ‘to be overhasty, 
to speak unadvisedly, to talk nonsense’, padap(p)u ‘eagerness, zeal, 
pleasurable excitement’; Telugu padaru, paduru, padaru, padur(u)cu, 
padrucu ‘to be overhasty or precipitate, to be angry, to move, to be 
shaken’, padatamu, padatu ‘precipitation, hurry’; Malto padrare, padkare 
‘to prattle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:349, no. 3910. 

Proto-Kartvelian *petk- ‘to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to explode’: 
Georgian petk- ‘to vibrate, to explode’; Mingrelian partk-al- (< *patk-) ‘to 
tremble, to palpitate’; Laz pa(r)tk-al- ‘to break, to palpitate’; Svan li-ptk- 
w-e ‘to strike, to split’. Fahnrich 1994:235 and 2007:432 *petk-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:353 *petk-; Klimov 1964:188 *petk- and 
1998:199 *petk- : *ptk- ‘to break; to blow up’; Schmidt 1962:135. Proto- 
Kartvelian *pet- ‘to be terrified, scared, frightened’ (< ‘to tremble, to 
shake’): Georgian pet-i ‘scaredy-cat’, da-pet-eb-a ‘to be terrified, scared, 
frightened’; Svan /i-pet-e ‘to be terrified, scared, frightened; to become 
enraged, infuriated, angry’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:352—353 
*pet-; Fahnrich 2007:431 *pet-. 

Proto-Indo-European *přeth-/*přoth- ‘to fly, to rush, to pursue; to fall, to 
fall down’: Sanskrit pdtati ‘to fly, to soar, to rush on; to fall down or off; 
to set in motion, to set out on foot; to rush on, to hasten’, (causative) 
patayati ‘to fly or move rapidly along, to speed’, (passive) patyate ‘to let 
fly or cause to fall; to fling, to hurl, to throw; to overthrow, to ruin, to 
destroy; to knock out (teeth); to set in motion, to set on foot; to rush on, to 
hasten’, pátram ‘wing, feather’, pátvan- ‘flying, flight’; Greek métopat ‘to 
fly; (also of any quick motion) to fly along, to dart, to rush; to be on the 
wing, to flutter’, rinto ‘to fall, to fall down’, ntepóv ‘feather, bird's wing’; 
Latin peto ‘to make for, to go to, to seek’; Old Irish én (< *ethn- « *pet- 
no-s) ‘bird’; Welsh edn ‘bird’; Old Breton etn- ‘bird’; Old Icelandic fjóór 
‘feather, quill’; Swedish fäder ‘feather’; Norwegian fjør, fjeder ‘feather’; 
Danish fjær, fjeder ‘feather’; Old English feber ‘feather’, (pl) fepra 
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‘wings’; Old Frisian fethere ‘feather’; Old Saxon fethara ‘feather’; Middle 
Dutch vedere ‘feather’ (Dutch veer); Old High German fedara ‘feather’ 
(New High German Feder), fettah ‘wing’ (New High German Fittich); 
Hittite pát-tar ‘wing’, (3rd pl. pres.) pit-ti-(ya-)an-zi ‘to flee, to fly, to 
hasten’. Rix 1998a:431 *peth,- ‘to fly (up)’; Pokorny 1959:825—826 
*pet-, *peta-, *pté-, *pto- ‘to tumble down on’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:19—22 *pet-, *peta-, *peta-; Mann 1984—1987:931 *peto ‘to 
dash, to fly, to fall’; Watkins 1985:50—51 *pet- (*peta-) and 2000:67 
*pet- (also *peta-) ‘to rush, to fly’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:57 
*p["]et[^]- and 1995.1:50, 1:125 (fn. 68), E131, 1:195, E455 *přeth- ‘to 
fly’; Mallory—Adams 1997:208 *pet- ‘to fly’ and 646 *pet(e)r-, *pet(e)n- 
‘wing, feather’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:199 and 1I:203—204; Boisacq 
1950:776 *pet-. 787 *pet-, and 821—822 *pet(e)- ‘to fly’, *pet(e)-r-, 
*p(e)te-r- ‘wing, feather’; Frisk 1970—1973.1[:521—522, 1I:542—543, 
and II:612—613; Hofmann 1966:266 *pet-, 271 *pet-, and 287 *peter- 
(*peten-); Chantraine 1968—1980.II:892, 1I:905—906, and 1I:947—948 
*pet-/*pt-(2,); Beekes 2010.11:1181—1182 *pet-, II:1195—1196 *petH-, 
II:1248 *pet-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:503—504 *pet-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1E:297—298; De Vaan 2008:464—464; Lewis—Pedersen 
1937:26, 47, and 82; Kroonen 2013:138—139 Proto-Germanic *fepro- 
‘feather’; Orél 2003:102 Proto-Germanic *feprjan, 102 *febro; De Vries 
1977:124—125; Onions 1966:348 *pet-, *pt-; Klein 1971:276; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:188 and 200; Kluge—Seebold 1989:206 and 217. 
Proto-Eskimo *pattay- ‘to flap (wings), to flutter; to make a flapping 
noise, to clap, to slap’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik pataxtur- ‘to hurry’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik patay-, pataxtur- ‘to hurry’; Central Siberian Yupik patay- 
‘to hit lightly’; Sirenik patayara(ci)- ‘to clap, to slap’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit (Qawiaraq) patakaq- ‘to hurry’; North Alaskan Inuit pattak- ‘to slap, 
to spank’, patala- ‘to get ready in a hurry, to feel one’s way in the dark’; 
Western Canadian Inuit pattak- ‘to applaud, to clap, to caress’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit patta(k)- ‘to play ball’; Greenlandic Inuit pattay- ‘to knock 
something off someone with the hand’, pattaat(i)- ‘to play ball’, pattattur- 
‘to flap wings’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1995:252 *pattay- ‘to clap 
or slap’. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 10.37 fly (vb.); 16.42 anger; 
16.43 rage, fury; 16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:240—241, no. 45; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1830, *petV (or *pEtV ?) ‘to fly; bird’. 


112. Proto-Nostratic root *přath- (~ *pharh-): 


(vb.) *přath- ‘to open; to be wide, open, spacious, spread out; to stretch, to 


extend, to spread out’; 


(n.) *p’ath-a ‘opening, open space’; (adj.) ‘wide, open, spacious’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *pat- ‘to open; to be wide, open, spacious, spread out; to 
stretch, to extend, to spread out’: Proto-Semitic pat-ah- ‘to open, to untie, 
to loosen’ > Hebrew paOah [TI] ‘to open, to untie, to loosen’; Aramaic 
pa@ah ‘to open’; Arabic fataha ‘to open’; Akkadian piti, petu, pati ‘to 
open’; Phoenician pth ‘to open’; Ugaritic pth ‘to open’; Sheri / Jibbàli 
fétah ‘to open’; Harsüsi fetoh ‘to open’; Mehri fəth, fotah ‘to open’; Geez / 
Ethiopic fatha [étc] ‘to open, to untie, to loosen, to unfasten, to release, 
to dissolve, to disengage, to make of no effect, to set free, to solve, to 
absolve, to forgive (sins), to judge’; Tigre fatha ‘to loosen, to open, to 
untie, to release’; Tigrinya fáthe ‘to loosen, to open, to untie, to release’; 
Harari fátaha ‘to untie, to set free’; Amharic fdtta ‘to release, to untie, to 
unfasten, to divorce’; Argobba fätta ‘to undo, to release, to absolve of sin, 
to divorce’; Gurage fäta ‘to untie, to loosen, to divorce’. Klein 1987:536; 
Leslau 1979:247 and 1987:170; Zammit 2002:315; Murtonen 1989:351— 
352. Proto-Semitic *pat-ay- ‘to be wide, spacious, open’ > Hebrew patah 
[ND] ‘to be wide, spacious, open’; Aramaic pa0a ‘to be spacious’; Gurage 
(Wolane) fätti ‘wide, broad’. Gurage (Wolane) fetátà ‘to be wide, broad’, 
afetátà ‘to widen’. Klein 1987:536; Leslau 1979:248. Egyptian pth ‘to be 
open’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:565. Central Chadic *pVtVH- ‘to 
open’ > Mofu path- ‘to open’. East Chadic *pit- ‘to open’ > Bidiya pit- ‘to 
open’; Sokoro (reduplicated) fitifiti ‘to open’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:425— 
425, no. 1989, *pitah- ‘to open’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil patti ‘small field’; Malayalam patti ‘garden bed’; 
Kannada pati ‘garden bed’; Tulu pati ‘nursery for plants’; Telugu padu, 
padi ‘garden bed or plot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:362, no. 4078. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *přeth-/*přot"- ‘to be wide, open, spacious, spread 
out; to stretch, to extend, to spread out’: Avestan pa@ana- ‘wide, broad’; 
Ossetic fütün ‘wide’; Greek metévvipu ‘to spread out’, métaAoc ‘broad, 
flat’; Latin pated ‘to be open’, patulus ‘standing open, open’; Old Welsh 
etem ‘fathom’; Scots Gaelic aitheamh ‘fathom’; Old Icelandic fadmr 
‘outstretched arms, embrace; fathom’, fadma ‘to embrace’; Old English 
fæþm ‘outstretched arms, embrace; cubit, fathom’; Old Frisian fethem 
‘fathom’; Old Saxon (pl.) fathmos ‘outstretched arms, embrace’; Dutch 
vadem, vaam ‘fathom’; Old High German fadam, fadum ‘cubit’? (New 
High German Faden). Rix 1998a:430—431 *peth,- ‘to spread out’; 
Pokorny 1959:824— 825 *pet-, *pt-, *peta- ‘to stretch out’; Walde 
1927—1932.IE18 *pet- (*peta-); Mann 1984—1987:907 *pat- ‘space, 
pace, stretch’, 929 *pet-, 932 *pat- (*path-) ‘(vb.) to extend; (n.) extent; 
(adj.) wide, open’; Watkins 1985:51 *peta- and 2000:67 *peta- ‘to spread’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:539 *peth,- ‘to spread out (the arms)’; Boisacq 
1950:775—775 *peta-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:891; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:520—521; Beekes 2010.1I:1181 *peth,-; Hofmann 1966:265— 
266; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:262; Ernout—Meillet 1979:486— 
487; De Vaan 2008:449; Kroonen 2013:132 Proto-Germanic *fapma- 
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‘fathom’; Orél 2003:95 Proto-Germanic *fapmaz, 95 *fabmjanan, 95 
*fabmojanan; De Vries 1977:109; Onions 1966:347 *pot-, *pet-, *pt-; 
Klein 1971:275; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:109—110; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:179—180; Kluge—Seebold 1989:198 *peta-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *přatha ‘uncultivated land, field’: Proto-Mongolian *(h)atar 
‘uncultivated land, field’ > Written Mongolian atar ‘virgin land, unplowed 
or fallow land’; Khalkha atar ‘virgin land, wilderness’; Buriat atar 
‘uncultivated land, field’; Mongruor atar ‘uncultivated land, field’. Proto- 
Turkic *Afir" ‘watered field, boundary’ > Karakhanide Turkic atiz ‘any 
strip of land between two dikes’; Uighur etiz ‘watered field, boundary’; 
Turkmenian atiz ‘watered field, boundary’; Kazakh atiz ‘watered field, 
boundary’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1127 *p‘at‘a ‘uncultivated 
land, field’. 


Buck 1949:1.24 plain, field; 12.24 open (vb.); 12.61 wide, broad. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:233—234, no. 38; Brunner 1969;77, no. 417; Moller 1911:205; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1835. *pathV ‘to be open; open’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p/at’- (~ *phat’-): 
(vb.) *p^at'- ‘to hasten, to move quickly’; 
(n.) *p^at '-a ‘foot’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p/a/t’- ‘(vb.) to hasten, to move quickly; (n.) foot’: Proto- 
Semitic *pat’-an- ‘to be quick, rapid, fast’ > Geez / Ethiopic fatana [4.a1] 
‘to be fast, to be swift, to hurry, to be in a hurry, to be prompt, to speed 
up’; Tigrinya fdtdnd ‘to be rapid’; Harari fdtdna ‘to be fast, quick, rapid’; 
Gurage fdtdnd ‘to be fast, quick’; Amharic fättänä ‘to be fast, quick’. 
Leslau 1963:66, 1979:250—251, and 1987:171. Egyptian pd ‘foot, knee’, 
pd ‘to run away, to flee, to hasten’; Coptic pat [mat] ‘leg, shin, knee, 
foot’, pot [nwt] ‘to run, to flee’. Faulkner 1962:96; Erman—Grapow 
1921:57 and 1926—1963.1:566; Gardiner 1957:566; Vycichl 1983:165; 
Cerny 1976:129. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ba-at, pa-at ‘foot; under’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *pet -/*p^ot'- ‘foot’: Sanskrit pat ‘foot’ (gen. sg. 
padah), padám ‘step, footstep, position, site’; Greek xoog ‘foot’ (gen. sg. 
m060c), néðov ‘the ground, earth’; Armenian otn ‘foot’, het ‘footprint’; 
Latin pes ‘foot’ (gen. sg. pedis); Umbrian perum, persom-e ‘ground’; 
Gothic fotus ‘foot’; Old Icelandic fet ‘place, step’, fotr ‘foot’; Swedish fot 
‘foot’; Norwegian fot ‘foot’; Danish fod ‘foot’; Old English fot ‘foot’; Old 
Frisian fot ‘foot’; Old Saxon fot, fuot ‘foot’; Dutch voet ‘foot’; Old High 
German fuoz ‘foot’ (New High German Fu/3); Luwian pa-ta-a-as ‘foot’; 
Hittite pi-e-da-an ‘place’; Lycian pddat- ‘place’, pddén- ‘place, precinct’; 
Lithuanian pddas ‘sole of foot’; Tocharian A pe, B paiyye ‘foot’, A päts, B 
patsa ‘bottom’. Pokorny 1959:790—792 *péd-, *pód- ‘foot’; Walde 
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1927—1932.1I:23—25 *péd-, *pod-; Mann 1984—1987:909—911 *ped-, 
*ped- ‘foot’, 911 *pedios, -ia ‘of a foot; foot, base, firmness, link’; 
Watkins 1985:47 *ped- and 2000:62 *ped- ‘foot’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:38, 1:43, 1:57, 1:146 (fn. 1), 1:154, II:786 (fn. 2), *p[^]ét'-, *p[^]ot "- 
and 1995.1:33, 1:38, 1:50, 1:125 (fn. 68), E133, E158, 1:688 (fn. 12), 
*phet'-, *phot'- ‘foot’; Mallory—Adams 1997:208—209 *póds ‘foot’ (acc. 
*pódm, gen. *pedós); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:204—205 and II:249; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1::485—486 *pedo-m and II:587—588 *péd-, *põd-; 
Boisacq 1950:754 and 808—809 *péd-, *pod-; Hofmann 1966:256 
*pedom and 282 *pod-, *ped-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1L::867 and 
1I:932—933; Beekes 2010.II:1160—1161 *ped-o-, 1I:1227—1228 *pod-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:293—295; Ernout—Meillet 1979:500— 
502 *ped-; De Vaan 2008:462; Orél 2003:110 Proto-Germanic *fotz ~ 
*fotuz; Kroonen 2013:152 Proto-Germanic *fot- ‘foot’; Feist 1939:159— 
160 *ped-, *pod-; Lehmann 1986:121; Onions 1966:368 *pod-, *ped-; 
Klein 1971:289 *pód-, *péd-; De Vries 1977:118 and 139; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:226; Kluge—Seebold 1989:238; Adams 1999:362 and 401—402; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:369—370 and 1:370 *ped-, *pod-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.I:521; Smoczynski 2007.1:435; Derksen 2015:342 *pódum; 
Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 2008:526— 540 *ped-. 

(?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) petnu- ‘to crawl, to go on all fours’, 
pettey ‘crawling’. Nikolaeva 2006:351. 

Proto-Altaic *přēta- *(vb.) to step, to walk; to hasten, to hurry; (n.) step, 
pace’: Proto-Tungus *pete- ‘to run quickly, to hurry; to jump’ > Evenki 
hetekén- ‘to run quickly, to hurry’; Lamut / Even heteken- ‘to run quickly, 
to hurry’; Ulch peten- ‘to jump’; Orok potco- ‘to jump’; Nanay / Gold 
peten- ‘to jump’; Negidal yeteyen- ‘to jump’; Oroch yete- ‘to jump’; Udihe 
yetigen-e- ‘to jump’. Proto-Mongolian *(h)ada- ‘to hurry’ > Mongolian 
adaya- ‘to hurry, to speed, to strive’, adayam ‘hurry, speed’; Khalkha 
adga- ‘to hurry’; Kalmyk adya- ‘to hurry’, adm ‘hurry, speed’. Proto- 
Turkic *at- ‘(vb.) to walk, to step; (n.) step, pace’ > Turkish adim ‘step, 
pace’; Azerbaijani adim ‘step, pace’; Turkmenian (dial.) Gt-, át-, át-le- ‘to 
step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Uzbek odim (dial. adim) ‘step, pace’; Uighur atli- 
‘to step’; Karaim adim ‘step, pace’; Tatar atla- ‘to step’, adim ‘step, pace’; 
Bashkir atla- ‘to step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Kirghiz atta- ‘to step’, adim 
‘step, pace’; Kazakh atla- ‘to step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Noghay atla- ‘to 
step’, adim ‘step, pace’; Chuvash ot-'to walk’, odem ‘step, pace’; Yakut 
atilla- ‘to step’; Dolgan atilla- ‘to jump, to hop’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1139 *p‘éta ‘to step, to walk’. 


Buck 1949:4.37 foot. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:239, no. 44; Illié-Svityé 1965: 
368 *pata ‘foot’ (cryrms); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1665, *pa[g]dV ‘foot’. 


114. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/at’-a ‘chaff, husk, (unripe or blighted) grain’: 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil patar ‘chaff, husk, empty ears of grain; worthless person, 


emptiness, worthlessness’, patar (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to become useless’, patati 
‘chaff, blighted grain, husk, futility’; Malayalam patir ‘empty corn husk, 
chaff’, patirikka ‘rice to be without grain’; Kannada hadir ‘a very young, 
quite unripe fruit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:349, no. 3908. 
Proto-Kartvelian *pet’w- ‘millet’: Georgian pet’v-i ‘millet’; Mingrelian 
pat’-i ‘millet’; Laz pat’-i ‘millet’; Svan pdt’w, pet’w ‘millet’, pet’w-ra 
‘millet flour’. Klimov 1964:188 *petw- and 1998:200 *petw- ‘millet’; 
Schmidt 1962:135; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:355 *petw-; Fahnrich 
1994:225 and 2007:433—434 *petw-. 


115. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *p^ek"^-: 


(vb.) *phekw^- ‘to warm, to heat’ (> ‘to cook, to bake’); 
(n.) *přek”h-a ‘warmth, heat’; (adj.) ‘warm, hot’ (> ‘cooked, baked’) 


A. Proto-Indo-European *p'ek"^- ‘to bake, to cook, to roast’: Sanskrit pácati 


‘to cook, to bake, to roast’, pakti-h ‘cooking, cooked food’, pakva-h 
‘cooked, baked’; Pali pacati ‘to fry, to roast’; Avestan pacaiti ‘to boil, to 
burn’; Greek méco (Attic nétto, later mémtw) ‘to cook, to dress, to bake; 
to soften, to ripen, to change (by means of heat)’ (future méyo); Latin 
coquo (< *quequo) ‘to cook, to prepare food; to bake, to burn; to ripen’; 
Welsh pobi ‘to bake’, poeth ‘hot’; Albanian pjek ‘to roast, to broil, to 
cook, to bake’; Lithuanian (with metathesis) kepu, képti ‘to bake, to roast’; 
Old Church Slavic peko, pesti ‘to bake, to burn’, peste ‘oven’; Tocharian 
A, B pák- (active) ‘to make ready for eating: to cook, to boil, to ripen’; 
Armenian hac" ‘bread’. Rix 1998:421—422 *pek#- ‘to make ripe, to cook, 
to prepare food’; Pokorny 1959:798 *pek¥- ‘to cook’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::17—18 *peq'-; Mann 1984—1987:920 *pequlos, -om, -à, 920 
*pequmn- (*pequno-) ‘baking, firing, cooking, cooked’, 920—921 
*pequo, -ið ‘to bake, to cook, to roast, to ripen’, 921 *pequos (*poqu-) 
‘cooking’, 921 *pequtis ‘baking, cooking, roasting, ripening’, 921 
*pequtos ‘cooked, baked, roasted, ripened’, 976 *poqu- ‘baked, cooked; 
baked or cooked object’; Watkins 1985:48 *pek"- and 2000:63 *pek"- ‘to 
cook, to ripen’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:146 *p[^Jek[^]^-, 1:410 fn. 1 
*p[^Jek[^]^-, 11:699 *p[^]ek[^]^- and 1995.1:125 *phek^^. ‘to cook’, 1:358 
fn. 21 *phek^*., 1:604 *phek^^: Mallory—Adams 1997:125 *pek"- ‘to 
cook, to bake’ and 2006:258 *pek"- ‘to cook, to bake’, 259—260 *pek"- 
‘to cook’, *pek"tis ‘cooking’, *pek"ter- ‘cook’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11;183, I1:184, and II:185—186; Boisacq 1950:769—770 *peq¥o, 
*peq'io; Hofmann 1966:262—263 *peq¥- (Italo-Celtic assimilated to 
*queq'-); Chantraine 1968—1980.II:884 *pek"- and 890 *pek"-; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:519—520 *peq'-io/e-, *peq'-o/e-; Beekes 2010.1I:1180— 
1181 *pek"-; Huld 1984:103—104 *pek"-; De Vaan 2008:134; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:270—271 coquo (< *quequo < *peq'o); Ernout— 
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Meillet 1979:141—142 *pekvo (> *kvekwo); Adams 1999:368 *pek"- ‘to 
cook, to ripen’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:355 *peq'-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:275—276 *pek"-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:241 *pek¥-; Derksen 
2008:393 *pek’-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:548—552 *pek#-; 
Orél 1998:329. 

B. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) pugó ‘summer’, puge- ‘hot’, pugelba- 
‘to get warmer’, pugeladej- ‘to heat, to warm’, puged'a ‘sweat’, puguca 
‘warmth’, (Northern / Tundra) pugelwe- ‘to get warmer’, puguler- ‘to heat, 
to warm’, pugej- ‘hot’, pugud'e ‘heat, warmth’, puguo- ‘warm’, pugukie- 
‘to get warmer’. Nikolaeva 2006:366. 

C. Proto-Altaic *phek^V- (~ *p-) ‘hot, warm’: Proto-Tungus *peku- ‘hot’ > 
Evenki heku ‘hot’; Lamut / Even hök ‘hot’; Negidal yeku-di ‘hot’; Manchu 
fivakiya- ‘to be hot from the sun’, fiyakiyan ‘burning hot; the sun’s heat’, 
fivaku- ‘to heat, to dry by a fire, to dry in the sun; to bake’; Ulch pukeuli 
‘hot’, pékki- ‘to bake’; Orok yekkuli, yekusi ‘hot’ (loanword from Oroch); 
Nanay / Gold peku ‘hot’, pigi- ‘to warm, to heat’; Oroch yeku, yekusi ‘hot’; 
Udihe yekuhi ‘hot’, piki-le- ‘to bake’ (loanword from Ulch); Solon eytigdi 
‘hot’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1084 *pek'V- (~ *p'-) ‘warm, hot’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook; 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 15.85 hot, warm. 
Greenberg 2000:41, no. 76; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1679, *pükó ‘to heat (on 
fire), to be hot’ (— ‘to cook, to bake; to dry’); Illié-Svityé 1965:337—338 
*pü[k]a | ropsuuit^] ‘hot, warm’. The Kartvelian forms cited by Dolgopolsky 
are not included here — the original meaning appears to have been ‘to blow 
(air, wind, breeze), to dry in the air' (cf. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:362 
*puk-; Fahnrich 2007:443—444 *puk-: Georgian puk -v-a ‘to let the air out’; 
Svan [Lower Bal] /i-pk’w-e ‘to dry [something] in the air’, puk’wi ‘dry’). The 
Afrasian forms cited by Dolgopolsky and the Eskimo-Aleut and Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan forms cited by Greenberg are not included here due to problems 
with both the semantics and the phonology. Finally, the Uralic forms cited by 
Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky appear to be loanwords from North Germanic (cf. 
de Vries 1977:23; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:31—32: Old Icelandic baka ‘to 
bake; to warm and rub the body and limbs’, bakstr ‘baking; baked bread, 
especially communion bread; poultice, fermentation; warming, rubbing [of the 
body] ; Swedish baka ‘to bake’; Danish bage ‘to bake’ — Saami / Lapp [Lule] 
pahkka ‘hot; heat’, [Southern] baakke ‘hot; heat’, [Norwegian] bak'ká ‘heat’, 
bak'ka ‘hot’). 


116. Proto-Nostratic root *p/el-: 
(vb.) *přel- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be frightened, fearful, afraid’; 
(n.) *p^el-a ‘fright, fear’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *pal-ax- ‘to fear, to be afraid; to respect, to 
venerate, to serve, to worship’ > Old Akkadian palahum ‘to fear, to be 
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afraid; to respect, to venerate, to serve, to worship’, palhum ‘feared, awe- 
inspiring’; Amorite plh ‘to fear’ (basic stem, Qal yaplah, etc.); Imperial 
Aramaic p/h ‘to serve, to worship’, plh ?Ih? ‘servant of God’; Syriac palah 
‘to serve (especially, to serve God), to worship’. Murtonen 1989:340. 
Semantic development as in Greek o€Bopa ‘to feel awe of’, sometimes ‘to 
fear’, commonly ‘to revere, to worship’; note also Hittite (1st sg. pres.) 
na-ah-mi ‘to fear, to respect, to revere’, na-ah-Sa-ra-az ‘fear, reverence’. 
Proto-Indo-European *plel-/*ph|- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ol-) ‘to 
tremble, to shake; to be frightened, fearful, afraid’: Greek 1óXAo ‘to sway, 
to shake; (passive) to swing or dash oneself; to quiver, to leap (especially 
in fear)’, meAgpiCw ‘to shake, to make quiver or tremble’; Gothic us-filma 
‘frightened, astonished’, us-filmei ‘astonishment’; Old Icelandic fæla ‘to 
frighten, to scare’, feeling ‘frightening’, felmtr ‘sudden fear, fright’, felms- 
fullr ‘alarmed, frightened’; Old English eal-felo ‘baleful, dire’; Middle 
High German valant ‘devil’ (New High German [poet.] Voland ‘evil 
friend’, [dial.] Valand ‘devil, evil friend’); Old Church Slavic plaxo 
‘dread, fear, fright’, plasiti ‘to scare, to frighten’. Pokorny 1959:801 
(*pel-); Walde 1927—1932.1I:52—53 *pel- ‘to tremble, to shake’; Mann 
1984—1987:916; Boisacq 1950:744 and 762; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:469 
and 1I:497—498; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:854 and 11I:875—876; Beekes 
2010.11:1148 *pelh,-, 1I:1167; Hofmann 1966:251 *pel- and 260 *pelem-; 
Feist 1939:530 *pelem-; Lehmann 1986:381 *pel-; De Vries 1977:110, 
117, and 149; Orél 2003:97 Proto-Germanic *felmaz; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:823; Kluge—Seebold 1989:768. 

Proto-Uralic *pele- ‘to fear, to be afraid’: Finnish pelko ‘fright, fear’; Lapp 
/ Saami bállá-/bálá- ‘to be afraid’; Mordvin pele- ‘to be afraid’; Votyak / 
Udmurt pul- ‘to be afraid’; Zyrian / Komi pol- ‘to be afraid’; Vogul / 
Mansi pil-, pal- ‘to be afraid’; Ostyak / Xanty pal-, (Southern) pət- ‘to be 
afraid’; Hungarian fél- ‘to fear, to be afraid’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
piil'u-, pür'u- ‘to be afraid’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan /iliti- ‘to be 
afraid’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets fie- ‘to be afraid’. Collinder 1955:47 and 
1977:66; Rédei 1986—1988:370 *pele-; Décsy 1990:105 *peld ‘to fear, to 
be afraid’; Sammallahti 1988:539 Proto-Uralic *peli- ‘fear’; Janhunen 
1977b:124—125. 


Buck 1949:16.53 fear, fright; 22.16 worship (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:255, 
no. 64; Hakola 2000:136, no. 592; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.11:98—99, no. 337, 
*pelHi ‘to tremble, to be afraid’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1704, *pelgé ‘to 
tremble, to fear’. 


117. Proto-Nostratic root *pPid- (~ *phed-): 


(vb.) *přid- ‘to seize, to hold, to clutch, to capture, to cling to’; 
(n.) *p*id-a ‘hold, grasp’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil piti ‘to catch, to grasp, to seize, to clutch, to capture, to 
cling to, to contain, to carry, to keep back, to understand, to make a 
handful; to cling (intr.), to adhere, to be pleasing, to be suitable’, pitippu 
‘grasping, holding, seizure, catching, sticking, money amassed, handle’; 
Malayalam pifi ‘grasp, hold, closed hand, handful, handle, hilt, memory’, 
pitikka ‘to seize, to catch, to hold (as a vessel), to stick to, to understand, to 
take effect’; Kota pirc- ‘to clench (hand)’; Kannada pidi ‘to seize, to catch, 
to grasp, to hold’; Kodagu pudi (pudip-, pudic-) ‘to catch, to hold’; Telugu 
pidikili ‘fist, hold, grasp, handful’; Parji pidk- ‘to embrace’; Gondi pidanda 
‘to snatch, to catch’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:367—368, no. 4148; 
Krishnamurti 2003:115 *pit-i *(vb.) to grasp; (n.) handle’. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pitd- ‘to seize, to hold, to grasp, to cling to’ > 
Finnish pitd- ‘to keep, to hold, to retain, to maintain’; Mordvin (Erza) 
ped'a-, (Moksha) peda- ‘to attach oneself, to adhere, to start, to begin in an 
obstinate way’; Cheremis / Mari pidd-, pida- ‘to tie, to knit; Hungarian 
füz- ‘to stitch, to sew, to thread; to attach, to bind, to tie’, füzér ‘string, 
garland’. Collinder 1955:108 and 1977:122; Sammallahti 1988:547 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian *pitd- ‘to keep, to hold’; Rédei 1986—1988:386 *pita-. 


Buck 1949:11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:250—251, 
no. 57; Hakola 2000:142— 143, no. 623. 


118. Proto-Nostratic root *p*iny- (~ *plen»-): 
(vb.) *p^in»- ‘to watch (over), to protect, to nourish, to nurture’; 
(n.) *p'in*-a ‘protection, care; feeding, nourishing, nourishment’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pénu (péni-) ‘to treat tenderly, to cherish, to foster, to 
protect, to regard, to esteem, to honor, to treat courteously, to worship, to 
care for’, pen ‘protection’, penam “tenderness, regard, care, nurture’, pinai 
‘protecting with loving care’; Malayalam pénuka ‘to foster, to take care 
of’, penam ‘caution’, pennuka ‘to take care of, to use, to take to oneself’; 
Telugu pen(u)cu ‘to nourish, to nurture, to foster, to support, to rear, to 
fatten, to increase, to extend’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:392, no. 4436. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p/en- ‘food, protection’: Latin penus ‘food 
supplies, provisions’; Lithuanian pénas ‘food’, pen, penéti ‘to feed, to 
fatten’; Gothic fenea ‘barley-groats, porridge’; Farsi panah ‘refuge, 
protection’. Rix 1998a:424 *pen- ‘to feed’; Pokorny 1959:807 *pen- ‘to 
feed’; Walde 1927—1932.IE:25 *pen-; Mann 1984—1987:919 *penos 
‘food, protection’; Mallory—Adams 1997:199 *pen- ‘to feed, to fatten’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::283; Ernout—Meillet 1979:496—497; 
De Vaan 2008:458—459; Feist 1939:147—148; Lehmann 1986:112; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:569; Smoczynski 2007.1:449—450. 

C. Proto-Uralic *punva- ‘to watch (over), to protect, to preserve, to keep’: 
Lapp / Saami (Kola) binnje-/binje- ‘to hoard, to keep, to protect, to 
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preserve, to watch (over), to hold, to value’, binnjej ‘herdsman’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) fonine-, (Hatanga) foneye- ‘to watch (over), to 
pasture’, fonidde, fonedde ‘herdsman’. Collinder 1955:6 and 1977:27; 
Décsy 1990:106 *punja ‘to herd (reindeer)’; Rédei 1986—1988:413—414 
*pyn3-; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1II:106—111, no. 373, Proto-Uralic 
*pina (< *péna ?). (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) perii-- ‘to put; to 
leave, to abandon’, pono:- ‘to remain’, (Northern / Tundra) poni- ‘to put; 
to leave, to abandon’, poninube ‘place where clothes and other things are 
left’, poriaa- ‘to remain’. Nikolaeva 2006:359. 


Buck 1949:5.12 food. Illič-Svityč | 1971—1984.1II:106—111, no. 373, 
*/p‘/eHna ‘to shepherd, to graze, to defend, to take care of’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1746, *pEX|Qna ‘to keep, to protect’; Koskinen 1980:72, no. 256; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:251—252, no. 58. 


119. Proto-Nostratic root *p"ir- (~ *pher-): 


(vb.) *p*ir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; 
(n.) *p*ir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’: Proto-Semitic *par-ay- 


‘to bring forth, to bear fruit? > Hebrew parah [MJ], para? [XÐ] ‘to bring 
forth, to bear fruit’, part DB] ‘fruit’; Aramaic pard ‘to bear fruit, to be 
fruitful’; Phoenician pry ‘to bear fruit’; Ugaritic pr ‘fruit’; Sabaean fry ‘to 
cultivate’; Sheri / Jibbali efré? ‘to become ripe, to ripen’; Geez / Ethiopic 
farya [4.c], faraya [é.2?] ‘to bear fruit, to produce fruit, to yield fruit, to 
be fruitful, to engender’, fore [4-4] ‘fruit’; Tigrinya färäyä ‘to bear fruit’; 
Tigre fdra ‘to bear fruit; Amharic (a)fdrra ‘to bear fruit’; Gurage (a)fürra 
‘to bear fruit’, fre ‘fruit’. Klein 1987:522, 523, and 527—528; Leslau 
1979:240 and 1987:167; Murtonen 1989:347. Proto-Semitic *par-ax- ‘to 
sprout’? > Hebrew parah [132] ‘to bud, to sprout’; Aramaic parah ‘to 
blossom, to sprout’; Akkadian pardhu ‘to sprout’, pirhu ‘sprout’, pir?u 
‘issue, offspring, descendant’; Arabic farraha ‘to have young ones (bird), 
to hatch; to germinate, to sprout’, farh ‘young bird; shoot, sprout (of a 
plant or a tree)’; Sheri / Jibbali férag ‘(flower) to open up’, férg ‘fully- 
grown, fast grown’; Harsüsi fátereg ‘to ripen, to bloom’; Mehri farog 
*(bird) to hatch (eggs)’, fatrag ‘to bloom’; Geez / Ethiopic farha [é.C71] ‘to 
sprout, to germinate’. Murtonen 1989:347; Leslau 1987:166; Klein 
1987:527. Egyptian prt ‘fruit, seed, offspring, posterity’, pri ‘to be born, to 
arise from’, prh ‘flower, bloom, blossom’. Faulkner 1962:90 and 91; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:54; Hannig 1995:286 and 287. Berber: Guanche 
a-faro ‘corn’. Cushitic: Galla / Oromo firi ‘fruit’; Xamir fir ‘fruit’; Bilin fir 
‘fruit’; Saho fire ‘flowers, fruit’. Appleyard 2006:73; Reinisch 1887:125. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:424, no. 1983, *pir- ‘fruit, corn’, 425, no. 1984, 
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*pirah- ‘sprout, flower’ (derived from *pir- ‘fruit, corn"). Ehret 1995:106, 
no. 85, *fir- ‘to flower, to bear fruit’. 

Dravidian: Tamil peru (peruv-, perr-) ‘to get, to obtain, to beget, to 
generate, to bear’, pira ‘to be born, to be produced’, piravi ‘birth’; 
Malayalam peruka ‘to bear, to bring forth, to obtain, to get’, péru ‘birth’; 
Kota perv- (perd-) ‘to be born’, perp ‘birth’; Kannada per- (pett-) ‘to get, 
to obtain, to beget, to bear’; Kodagu per- (peruv-, pett-) ‘to bear (child)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:391, no. 4422. 

Proto-Indo-European *p"er-/*p^r- ‘to bear, to bring forth’: Latin parið ‘to 
bear, to bring forth’; Lithuanian periu, peréti ‘to hatch’; (?) Gothic fraiw 
‘seed’; (?) Old Icelandic fre, frjó ‘seed’, frjóa ‘to fertilize, to multiply, to 
be fertile’, frjór ‘fertile’, frjó-ligr, frjo-samr ‘fruitful’; Swedish frö ‘seed, 
grain’; Danish fre ‘seed, grain’. Rix 1998a:427—428 *perh,- ‘to get, to 
obtain’; Pokorny 1959:818 *per- ‘to bear, to bring forth’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:41—42 *per-; Mann 1984—1987:926 *pero, -ið ‘to breed’; 
Watkins 1985:50 *pera- and 2000:66 *pera- ‘to produce, to procure’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:483—484; De Vaan 2008:445—446; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::255—256 *per-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:573; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:451; Kroonen 2013:152 Proto-Germanic *fraiwa- 
‘seed’ (“[a] word with a debated etymology”) — Kroonen also compares 
Old Icelandic Freyr ‘fertility deity’ (< *frauja-) and frygó “blossoming, 
excellence’ (< *fruwwipo-); Orél 2003:111 Proto-Germanic *fraiwjaz; 
Feist 1939:163; Lehmann 1986:123; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:201; De 
Vries 1977:145. 

Proto-Altaic *p'tiri ‘seed, offspring’: Proto-Tungus *pur- ‘young (boy, 
child); children; family; breed’ > Manchu fursun ‘shoots, sprouts 
(especially of grain)’; Evenki hur-kén ‘young (boy, child)’, Aura ‘family’, 
huril ‘children’; Lamut / Even hur-ken ‘young (boy, child)’, hurol 
‘children, sons’; Ulch purul ‘children’; Negidal yuyil ‘children’; Orok 
puriye ‘young (boy, child)’, puri! ‘children’; Nanay / Gold puri ‘family’, 
puril ‘children’; Oroch yi ‘children’; Solon ukkéyé, urkéyé ‘young (boy, 
child)’, uril ‘children’. Proto-Mongolian */iire ‘seed; child, descendant’ > 
Written Mongolian tire ‘seed, grain, fruit; offspring, descendants; result, 
product’; Khalkha Zr ‘seed, child, descendant’; Buriat üri ‘seed, child, 
descendant’; Kalmyk iirn ‘child, descendant’; Ordos Zr, tire ‘child, 
descendant’; Dagur yur ‘child, descendant’; Monguor fure ‘fruit’. Poppe 
1955:55. Proto-Turkic *urug (~ or-) ‘seed, kin, kind; child’ > Old Turkic 
uruy ‘seed, kin, kind’; Karakhanide Turkic uruy ‘seed, kin, kind’; 
Turkmenian uruc ‘kin, kind’; Uzbek uruy ‘seed’; Uighur uruq ‘seed’; 
Tatar orliq ‘seed’; Bashkir orlog ‘seed’; Kirghiz uruq ‘kin, kind’; Kazakh 
uriq ‘seed’; Noghay urliq ‘seed’; Tuva uruy ‘child, girl’; Chuvash voro" 
‘seed’; Yakut uri ‘relatives’; Dolgan uri ‘relatives’. Poppe 1960:111; 
Street 1974:24 *püre ‘seed, fruit; result, offspring’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1187 *p‘uri ‘seed’. 
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Buck 1949:4.72 bear (of mother); 5.71 fruit. Bomhard—Kerns 1984:234—235, 
no. 39; Brunner 1969:22, no. 31; Móller 1911:203; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1761, *p[e]rV ~ *puHrV (both from *pii?fe/rV ?) ‘fruit’, no. 1766, *pór[i] (or 
*póHar[i] ?) ‘child, offspring’, and, no. 1773, *Par[?]V ‘to bring forth, to give 
birth (of animals), to breed; young of animals'. 


120. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 


(vb.) *p"ir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 


to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 


(n.) *p*ir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *p"ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 


agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 


n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 
P ying 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pir- ‘(vb.) to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to 


be greatly agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee; (n.) flying, flight, fleeing’: 
Proto-Semitic *par- (*na-par-, *par-ar-, *par-ax-, *par-ad-, *par-ah-, 
*par-par-) ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 
agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’ > Akkadian naprusu ‘to fly, to take 
flight, to flee’; Arabic farra ‘to flee, to run away, to desert’, nafara ‘to 
flee, to run away’, farh ‘young bird’, (reduplicated) farfara ‘to move, 
(birds) to shake wings’, furfur ‘small bird’; Hebrew parah [MB] ‘to fly’; 
Aramaic parah ‘to fly’, parha ‘young bird’; Syriac parad ‘to flee’; 
Ugaritic *prr ‘to flee’ (imptv. pr ‘flee!’), npr ‘fowl’; Sabaean frh ‘to flee’; 
Harsüsi fer ‘to fly, to jump, to spring’, ferfayr ‘feather’, ferod ‘to run off in 
panic, to stampede, to flee’; Sheri / Jibbali ferr ‘to fly, to flee, to jump up 
quickly’, féród ‘to stampede, to panic’, ferfor ‘hasty’, anferfér ‘to have a 
fit, to have epilepsy, to panic’; Mehri far ‘to fly, to jump up’, fardd ‘to 
stampede, to panic, to make off, to run away’, farfir ‘hasty person’; Geez / 
Ethiopic farh [4.C^i] ‘chick, young bird’, ?anfarfara [K.C] ‘to thrash 
about, to flail about, to move convulsively’; Tigre farfardt ‘a bird’; 
Tigrinya fárárá ‘to fly, to fly away’, ?anfdrfard ‘to writhe, to flop about’; 
Amharic tänfäräffärä ‘to flop around, to writhe, to thrash about’, farfart 
‘partridge’. Klein 1987:527; Leslau 1987:165 and 166; Militarév 2010:70 
Proto-Semitic *prh; Zammit 2002:318. Egyptian pry ‘to soar, to rise’. 
Hannig 1995:283—284; Faulkner 1962:90—91 pri (2) ‘to go up, to 
ascend’; Gardiner 1957:565; Erman—Grapow 1921:54 and 1926— 
1963.1:520—521. Berber: Kabyle ffarfar ‘to flap the wings, to fly away; to 
fly; to go quickly’, ifarr ‘wing; leaves, foliage’; Tamazight afraw ‘to fly’, 
afar ‘wing’; Semlal firri ‘to fly’; Ahaggar fara-t ‘to fly’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *pur- or *pir- ‘to fly’ > Ma'a puru ‘to fly’, -purupuru ‘to hop’. 
Ehret 1980:321. Beja / Bedawye fir- ‘to fly’. Reinisch 1895:81. West 
Chadic *pir- ‘to soar’ > Hausa fiira ‘to soar’; Angas fiir ‘to stretch the 
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wings’. Central Chadic *pVr- ‘bird’s flight > Mafa parr, perr ‘bird’s 
flight. Newman 1977:26 Proto-Chadic *para ‘to fly, to jump’. Ehret 
1995:96, no. 51, *pir- ‘to fly’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:424, no. 1981, *pir- 
‘to fly, to soar’, and 422, no. 1971, *per- ‘bird’; Takacs 201 1a:116—117. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *pir3 ‘nimble, quick, swift’? > Finnish pired 
‘quick, swift, lively’, pirakka ‘lively’; Estonian pirakas ‘lively, vigorous’; 
Lapp / Saami bárok ‘nimble, quick, swift, light of foot’; Zyrian / Komi 
peryd, peryt ‘quick, swift, speedy’. Rédei 1986—1988:732 *pirs. 


Buck 1949:3.64 bird; 4.292 wing; 4.393 feather; 10.37 fly (vb.); 10.51 flee; 
14.21 swift, fast, quick. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:242—243, no. 47. 


121. Proto-Nostratic root *phir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *přir- ‘to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *p*ir-a ‘twist, twining, turn; twine, string, rope, cord’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil piri ‘twist, strand, wisp’, puri ‘to be twisted, to curl, to 
turn’, puri ‘cord, twine, rope, strand, twist (as of straw), curl, spiral, 
conch’; Malayalam piri ‘a twist, twining’, piriyuka ‘to be twisted, warped’, 
pirikka ‘to twist’, puri ‘twisting, string’; Kannada puri ‘twisting, twist, 
twine, string’; Tulu piri ‘twist, spiral thread (as of a screw)’, piripuni ‘to 
twist (as a rope)’, piripavuni ‘to turn, to twist’; Telugu piri, puri ‘twist, 
strand, twisting’, pirigonu ‘to be twisted, to twist’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:370, no. 4177. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p/eri ‘around’: Sanskrit pári ‘around’; Avestan 
pairi ‘around’; Old Persian pariy ‘around, about’; Greek nepi ‘around’. 
Pokorny 1959:810 *per, *peri; Walde 1927—1932.II:29—32 *per, *peri; 
Mann 1984—1987:922—923 *peri (*per, *per-) ‘through, over, around’; 
Watkins 1985:49—50 *per and 2000:65 *per- base of prepositions and 
preverbs with the basic meaning ‘forward, through’ and a wide range of 
extended senses such as ‘in front of, before, early, first, chief, toward, 
against, near, at, around’; Mallory—Adams 1997:581 *per- ‘over, 
through, about; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1::216—217  *peri, *per-; 
Boisaeq 1950:772—773 *peri (*per); Hofmann 1966:;264 *peri (*per); 
Frisk 1970—1973.1::512—513 *péri; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:886; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1176 *per-. For possible additional cognates, cf. Proto- 
Indo-European *p^er-/*p^or-/*p^r- base of prepositions and preverbs with 
a wide range of meanings such as ‘in front of, forward, before, first, chief, 
forth, foremost, beyond’, which is listed above under Proto-Nostratic 
*phar- (~ *phar-) *(vb.) to press forward, to precede, to hasten in advance, 
to overtake, to surpass, to outstrip; (adj.) chief, foremost, first’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *pire ‘round; any round object; around, round about’: Finnish 
piiri ‘circumference, periphery; extent; compass, circle; department, 
district’; Lapp / Saami birrá ‘round, all around; close (densely) round; 
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round about, around; concerning, about’; Mordvin (Erza) pire, (Moksha) 
pere ‘fenced place’; Selkup Samoyed por, piir ‘ring; round; wheel, circle’, 
pórug, pürug ‘round, round about’; Kamassian pjeeri ‘about, around, 
round about’. Collinder 1955:49, 1960:408 *pirs, and 1977:67; Rédei 
1986—1988:384 *pire; Décsy 1990:106 *pird ‘circle’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *p'erkV- ‘to tie round, to surround’: Proto-Tungus *perke- 
‘to bind, to tie round’ > Evenki herke- ‘to bind, to tie round’; Lamut / Even 
herkvo- ‘to wrap, to envelop’; Negidal yeyke- ‘to bind, to tie round’; Orok 
pitu- ‘man’s girdle’; Solon ekke- ‘to bind, to tie round’. Proto-Mongolian 
*hergi- ‘to go round’ > Written Mongolian erge-, ergi- ‘to turn, to move 
around, to revolve’; Dagur ergi- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Ordos erge- ‘to turn, to 
rotate’; Khalkha ergi- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Buriat erye- ‘to turn, to rotate’; 
Monguor yargi- ‘to turn, to rotate’; Kalmyk ergi- ‘to turn, to move 
around’; Moghol irga- ‘to spin a spindle’. Poppe 1955:46 and 153, 
1960:104; Street 1974:23 *perki- ‘to turn, to revolve, to go around’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1137 *p'erkV ‘to tie round, to surround’. 

E. Proto-Eskimo *pirdar- ‘to braid or weave’: Naukan Siberian Yupik piiXo- 
‘to braid, to weave’; Central Siberian Yupik piiXa- ‘to braid’; Sirenik 
pircar- ‘to braid, to weave’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pinlaq- ‘to braid’; 
North Alaskan Inuit piraq- ‘to braid’; West Canadian Inuit pilraq- ‘to 
braid’; East Canadian Inuit pirrai- ‘to plait’; Greenlandic Inuit pirtar- ‘to 
twist, pirtaa- ‘to braid hair’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:263. 
Proto-Eskimo *pirdarar ‘braid or woven thing’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
piiXaq ‘woven mat’; Central Alaskan Yupik piiXaq ‘two-ply cordage, 
string or interlaced fish’; Naukan Siberian Yupik piiXaq ‘braided hair’; 
[Sirenik pirzasaq ‘braided hair’]; Seward Peninsula Inuit pirlaag 
‘something braided (sinew, yarn, hair)’; Western Canadian Inuit pilragtat 
‘braids’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pirraag ‘plait of hair, whale ligament, 
thread’; Greenlandic Inuit pirtaaq ‘twisted sinew thread’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1995:263—264. 


Sumerian pir ‘to wrinkle, to crumple; to be rolled up, contracted’. For the 
semantics, cf. Old English wrincle ‘a wrinkle’, wrinclian ‘to wrinkle’, 
diminutives formed from wrencan ‘to twist, to turn’ (cf. Klein 1971:832; 
Onions 1966:1015; Watkins 1985:76—77). 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 
10.15 roll (vb.); 12.81 round; 12.82 circle. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:257, no. 66; 
Hakola 2000:139—140, no. 609; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1771, *pifh|X|Q/RE 
‘around’ (the alleged Egyptian and Coptic cognates included by Dolgopolsky 
do not belong here and must be removed; furthermore, there is no evidence 
from the daughter languages to suggest that an initial *p- is to be reconstructed 
at the Proto-Nostratic level). 
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122. Proto-Nostratic root *přir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *p*ir- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be afraid, to fear’; 
(n.) *phir-a ‘trembling, fear’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *par-ah- ‘to be afraid, to fear’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
farha [é.€u], farha [&.C«h] ‘to be afraid, to fear, to revere’, forhat [4-Cdv-] 
‘fear, fright, terror, dread, awe, reverence’; Tigre fürha ‘to fear, to be 
afraid’; Tigrinya fdrhe ‘to fear, to be afraid’; Amharic fdrra ‘to fear, to be 
afraid’, faracca ‘fear’; Harari fdra ‘to fear, to be afraid’; Gurage fare ‘to 
fear, to be afraid’, fart ‘fear’. Leslau 1987:165—166. Proto-Semitic *par- 
ak’- ‘to be terrified, afraid, frightened’ > Arabic farika ‘to be terrified, to 
be dismayed, to be afraid’; Harstisi ferok ‘to fear, to be afraid’, fayrek ‘to 
be afraid, to fear’, frok ‘to frighten’; Sheri / Jibbali ferak ‘to be afraid, 
frightened’, efürk ‘to frighten’, efrék ‘to frighten’, safrék ‘to be frightened’, 
farkét ‘fear’, farkun ‘fearful’; Mehri firak ‘to be afraid, timorous’, frok ‘to 
frighten’. Zammit 2002:320. Note: Orél—Stolbova (1995:188, no. 833) 
reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *furVh- ‘to fear’ on the basis of a comparison 
of the Ethiopian Semitic forms cited above and Lowland East Cushitic 
*fuur- ‘to fear’, represented in, for example, Konso fuur- ‘to fear’ and 
Gidole huur- ‘to fear’. They assume that *fuur- comes from earlier 
*fuHVr-. They then claim that *fuHVr- is to be derived from a still earlier 
*furVH- through metathesis. This explanation 1s highly speculative and 
cannot be supported on the basis of the evidence they cite. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pirar ‘to tremble’, pirarcci, pirarvu ‘shivering, 
trembling’, pirakkam ‘awe, fear’, pirappu ‘fear, alarm’; Kannada piriki 
‘coward’; Telugu piriki ‘coward; timid, cowardly’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:372, no. 4200(a). 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *pertx- ‘to shake’: Georgian pertx- ‘to shake, to shake 
out, to beat out’; Mingrelian partx- ‘to clean, to scrub, to clean oneself’; 
Laz patx- ‘to shake, to shake out, to beat out’. Klimov 1964:188 *pertx- 
and 1998:200 *pertx- ‘to shake’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:354— 
355 *pertx-; Fahnrich 2007:433 *pertx-. Proto-Kartvelian *prtx- ‘to 
tremble, to quiver’: Georgian prtx- ‘to rouse oneself, to take care’, prtx-il- 
‘careful’; Mingrelian (p)ntx- ‘to rouse oneself, to take care’; Laz putx- ‘to 
flutter about, to fly’; Svan pa(r)tx-an-, bardy-an- ‘to tremble, to quiver’. 
Klimov 1964:190 *prtx- and 1998:204 *prtx- ‘to tremble, to rouse 
oneself’; Fahnrich 1994:235; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:359 *prtx-; 
Fahnrich 2007:440—441 *prtx-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *p^erk^-/*p^rk^- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ork^-) 
‘to be afraid, to fear’: Gothic faurhtei ‘fear’, faurhts ‘fearful, afraid’, 
faurhtjan ‘to be afraid’; Old English fyrhto (Northumbrian fryhto) ‘fear, 
fright’, (ge)fyrht ‘afraid’, fyrhtan ‘to frighten’, forht ‘fearful, afraid’, 
forhtian ‘to be afraid, to fear’; Old Frisian fruchte ‘fear’, fruhtia ‘to fear’; 
Old Saxon foroht, foraht ‘fear’, forahtian ‘to fear’; Old High German 
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furhten ‘to fear’ (New High German fürchten), forhta ‘fear’ (New High 
German Furcht), Tocharian A pdrsk-, prask-, B pdrsk-, prask- ‘to be 
afraid, to fear’, A praski, B prosko, proskiye or proskye ‘fear’. Rix 
1998a:443 *preK- ‘to be afraid’; Pokorny 1959:820 *perg- ‘fear’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:48—49 *perg-; Mallory—Adams 1997:198 *perk- ‘to 
fear; Orél 2003:120 Proto-Germanic *furxtaz, 120 *furxtin, 120 
*furxtjanan, Kroonen 2013:161 Proto-Germanic *furhta- ‘fearful’, 
*furhtjan- ‘to fear’, *furhto- ‘fright’; Feist 1939:146—147; Lehmann 
1986:111; Onions 1966:377; Klein 1971:296 *prk- '(vb.) to fear; (n.) 
fright’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:225; Kluge—Seebold 1989:237 *perk-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:366 *prq- and 1:388; Adams 1999:375—376 
*p(e)rK- and 422. 

Proto-Altaic *pliüri- ‘to be afraid, to be angry’: Proto-Tungus *purké- ‘to 
be bored, to be angry’ > Manchu fuce- ‘to get angry, mad, enraged’; 
Evenki hurké- ‘to be bored’; Lamut / Even hdrken- ‘to be bored’. Proto- 
Mongolian *hurin ‘anger’ > Written Mongolian urin ‘ardent passion, 
anger, dislike’; Khalkha urin ‘anger’; Buriat uri gari bolosohon ‘to be in 
bad spirits’; Kalmyk uřn ‘anger’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1162 
*p‘iuri ‘to be afraid, to be angry’. Different etymology in Poppe 1960:80, 
83, 87, and 111 and Street 1974:24 (*piirk- ‘to be afraid’). 


Buck 1949:16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:258—260, no. 68; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1793, *pürVKV (or *pirVKV) ‘to be startled, to be 
scared, to fear’. 


123. Proto-Nostratic root *přit Y- (~ *p"et’y-): 


(vb.) *phit'»- ‘to give birth to’; 
(n.) *phit’y-a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, origin’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pit?- '(vb.) to give birth to; (n.) genitals (male or 


female)': Semitic: Arabic faza, fazan *womb'. Central Chadic *picur-in- 
‘testicles’ > Fali Jilvu fcerin ‘testicles’; Fali Mubi fucuru ‘testicles’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:70, no. 279, *bicur-/*picur- ‘pudenda’ (according to 
Orél—Stolbova, the original Central Chadic stem seems to have been 
*picur-). The Semitic material cited by Orél—Stolbova is too divergent 
phonetically and semantically to be related to the Chadic forms. On the 
other hand, though not without problems of its own, the following may 
belong here: Egyptian pzdd ‘testicles (of the god Seth)’. 

Dravidian: Tulu picci ‘the testicles of an animal’; Telugu picca ‘testicle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:367, no. 4140. 

Proto-Indo-European *p/it’- ‘(vb.) to give birth to; (n.) birth; vulva, 
womb’: Gothic fitan ‘to be in labor, to give birth to’; Danish (Jutland) fitte 
‘vulva’; Old Irish idu, (gen. sg.) idan, (nom. pl.) idain ‘birth pains, pains’. 
Feist 1939:155—156; Lehmann 1986:118. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *p^iosi (~ p-, -iu-) ‘root, origin’: Proto-Tungus *puguri ‘root, 
beginning’ > Manchu fuzuri ‘foundation, basis, origin’. Proto-Mongolian 
*hizayur ‘root, origin’ > Written Mongolian ujuyur, i$ayur ‘root, origin’; 
Khalkha yo3or ‘root’; Dagur o¥or ‘root, origin’; Monguor szur ‘root, 
origin’; Ordos iür ‘root, origin’; Buriat (Alar) uzür ‘root, origin’; Kalmyk 
yozur ‘root, origin’. Poppe 1955:42 and 119. Poppe 1960:12, 64, 121, and 
139; Street 1974:24 *puga-gir(i) ‘origin’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1098 *pio3i (~ p -, -iu-) ‘root’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 4.49 testicle. Bomhard 1996a:226—227, no. 640. 


124. Proto-Nostratic root *p^u2- (~ *p^o?-): 
(vb.) *p^u?- ‘to swell, to fatten’; 
(n.) *p^u?-a ‘swelling, fullness, fat(ness)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *pu?- ‘to swell, to fatten’: Proto-Semitic *pa?-am- ‘to be or 
become full, to be fat? > Hebrew pimah [MDZ] ‘superabundance, fat’ (a 
hapax legomenon in the Bible); Arabic fa?ama ‘to quench one's thirst with 
water; to be full’, fa?ima ‘to be fat’; Akkadian piamu ‘robust’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?af?ama [4449] ‘to put a morsel of food in another’s mouth, to 
give bread to a beggar’; Gafat (td)famd ‘to take a mouthful’; Amharic 
fümma (< *fm?) ‘to eat’. Klein 1987:505; Leslau 1987:154. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *pu?- ‘clump of hair’ > Iraqw pu?umpu?ay ‘clump of hair’; Ma’a 
kipupu ‘vulva’. Ehret 1980:146. Proto-Southern Cushitic *pu?us- ‘to 
swell, to rise’ > K’wadza pu?us- ‘to swell, to rise’; Ma'a -pu?u ‘to rise (of 
the sun)’. Ehret 1980:146. According to Ehret, “[*pu?us- ‘to swell, to 
rise'] appears to be a verb derivative of the noun stem in [*pu?- ‘clump of 
hair]; a pre-Southern Cushitic root with the meaning ‘clump, lump, 
mound, swelling’ would thus seem to underlie both [*pu?- ‘clump of hair’ ] 
and [*pu?us- ‘to swell, to rise’ ].” 

B. Proto-Indo-European *p^o?(i/y)- ‘to swell, to fatten’: Sanskrit páyate ‘to 
swell, to fatten, to overflow, to abound’, pivan- ‘swelling, full, fat’, páyas- 
‘milk’; Greek niov ‘fat, rich’, miap ‘fat; any fatty substance, cream’; Old 
Icelandic feitr (< Proto-Germanic *faitaz) ‘fat’, feita ‘to fatten’, feiti 
‘fatness’; Norwegian feit ‘fat’; Swedish fet ‘fat’; Danish fed ‘fat’; Old 
English fætt ‘fat’; Old Frisian fatt, fett ‘fat’; Old Saxon feit ‘fat’; Dutch vet 
‘fat’; New High German feist ‘fat, stout’, fett ‘fatty, greasy’; Lithuanian 
pienas ‘milk’. Rix 1998a:419 *peiH- ‘to swell up’; Pokorny 1959:793— 
794 *pei(a)-, *pi- ‘to be fat’; Walde 1927—1932.11:73—75 *poi-, *pi-; 
Watkins 1985:47 *peia-, *pei- and 2000:62 *peia- ‘to be fat, to swell’ 
(extended o-grade form *poid-) Mallory—Adams 1997:194 *pih,ur 
‘fat(ness)’; Benveniste 1935:168; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:212 *poi- and 
1I::297—298; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:532; Boisacq 1950:781—782 *pdi-, 
*pi-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:898—899; Hofmann 1966:268—269 
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*poi-, *pi-; Beekes 2010.1I::1188 *piH-uer-; Kroonen 2013:132 Proto- 
Germanic *faita- ‘fat’; Orél 2003:90 Proto-Germanic *faitaz; De Vries 
1977:115—116; Onions 1966:346—347 *poid-; Klein 1971:274—275 
*poi-, *pi- (extended form *poid-, *pid-); Kluge—Mitzka 1967:191 and 
194—195; Kluge—Seebold 1989:208 *peia- and 211; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:585; Smoczyüski 2007.1:455. Proto-Indo-European *p^o?(i/j)- ‘to 
drink, to swallow’: Sanskrit pati, páyate, pibati (< *phí-phP-e-thi) ‘to drink, 
to swallow’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) pa-a-si ‘to swallow’; Greek nivo 
(Lesbian, Aeolian névo) ‘to drink’; Albanian pije-a ‘drink, beverage’, pi 
‘to drink’; Latin bibo, poto ‘to drink’; Old Irish ibid ‘to drink’; Old 
Prussian poieiti ‘to drink’; Old Church Slavic pijo, piti ‘to drink’. Rix 
1998a:417—418 *peh;(i)- ‘to drink’; Pokorny 1959:839—840 *po(i)-, 
*pi- ‘to drink’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:71—72 *po(i)-, *pi-; Mann 1984— 
1987:934 *pibo ‘to drink’, 935 *piid ‘to drink’, 935 *piio-, *pii-, 938 
*pino ‘to drink, to absorb’, 935 *poios (*poiios), -es- ‘drinking, drink’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:175—176 *peh,(i)- ~ *pih;- ‘to swallow’ > ‘to 
drink’; Watkins 1985:52 *po(i)- (contracted from *poa(i)-) and 2000:68 
*po(i)- ‘to drink’ (oldest form *pea,(i)-, colored to *poa,(i)-, contracted to 
*pó(i)-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:402, E426 *p/"JoH-, 11:702, 11:703 
*p[^]oH(i) and 1995.:180 *p^oH-s-, 1:352 and 1:373 *p^oH-, 1:607 
*poH(i)-, 1:608 *p^oH(i)-, 1:856 *phe?-, *phi-php-e-thj > *phi-p’-e-thi > 
Sanskrit pi-b-a-ti; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:252 and 11:286—287 *po(i)-, 
*pea,- (= *po-), *pi-p2,-e-ti; Boisacq 1950:785— 786 *poi- : *pd(i)-, *pi-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:540—542 *pi-, *poi-; Hofmann 1966:270—271 
*pd(i)-, *pi-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:904—905 *pdi-, *pi-; Beekes 
2010.1:1194—1195 *peh;-, *ph3-i-; De Vaan 2008:71—72 and 485; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:103—104 *po(i)-, *pi-;Ernout—Meillet 
1979:70 and 529; Huld 1984:103 *piQ,-; Orél 1998:324— 325; Kloekhorst 
2008b:649. 


Buck 1949:5.13 drink (vb.); 5.86 milk (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:235—236, 
no. 40. 


125. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ul- (~ *p^ol-) stem indicating downward motion: 


(vb.) *p^ul- ‘to fall, to fall down, to collapse, to ruin, etc.’; 
(n.) *p^ul-a ‘fall, collapse, ruin’; (adj.) ‘fallen, ruined, weakened; low, base, 


vile, mean’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *p[u]l- verbal stem indicating any kind of downward 


motion: ‘to fall, to fall down, to collapse, to set (sun), etc.’: Proto-Semitic 
*na-pal- ‘to fall, to fall down’ > Hebrew nagal [^21] ‘to fall, to lie’, 
mappalah ‘decaying ruins, heap of rubble’, mappele@ ‘fall, collapse’; 
Aramaic nagal ‘to fall, to fall down’; Akkadian napalu ‘to fall’ (West 
Semitic loan), napalsuhu ‘to fall to the ground, to fall upon something, to 
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throw oneself to the ground, to let oneself fall to the ground’; Ugaritic npl 
‘to fall’; Arabic nafl *supererogation, what is optional, prayer of free will’, 
naffala ‘to do more than is required by duty or obligation, to supererogate 
(specifically, prayers, charity, or the like)’, nafal ‘booty, loot, spoil’; 
Sabaean nfl ‘to fall upon an enemy, to make an attack’; Mehri hanfiul ‘to 
throw stones down; (goats, etc.) to have stones fall onto them’; Sheri / 
Jibbali enfél ‘to throw stones down’. Klein 1987:422; Murtonen 1989:286. 
Hebrew palal [DOD] ‘to pray’ (originally ‘to prostrate oneself in prayer’). 
Klein 1987:511; Murtonen 1989:339. Proto-Semitic *?a-pal- ‘to set (sun), 
to grow dark’ > Arabic ?afala ‘to go down, to set (stars)’, ?uful ‘setting (of 
stars)’; Hebrew *?aqgal [DDR] ‘to grow dark’, ?ogel [DDR] ‘darkness’, 
?àgel [DDN] ‘dark, obscure, gloomy’, ?ágelah [TDN] ‘darkness’; Aramaic 
?əpal ‘to grow dark, to darken’; Akkadian aplu ‘late’. Klein 1987:47; 
Murtonen 1989:98; Zammit 2002:75. West Chadic *pal- ‘to fall’ > Sura 
pal ‘to fall’; Chip pal ‘to fall’; Dera yupele ‘to fall’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:416, no. 1936, *pal- ‘to fall’. 

Dravidian: Tamil pul ‘meanness, baseness’, pulai ‘baseness, defilement, 
vice, lie, adultery, outcast’, pulaiyan ‘a low-caste person’, (f.) pulaicci, 
pulaitti, pulaimi *baseness', punmai ‘meanness, vileness, uncleanness’, 
pallan ‘vile, base person’, polliyar ‘low, base persons’, pollà ‘bad, vicious, 
evil, severe, intense’, pollanku, pollapu ‘evil, vice, defect, deficiency, 
ruin’, pollatu ‘vice, evil’, pollamai ‘evil, fault’, pollan ‘a wicked man’, 
polam ‘badness, evil’; Malayalam pula ‘taint, pollution, defilement 
(especially by birth or death)’, pulayan ‘an outcast’, pulacci ‘a low-caste 
woman’, polla ‘to be bad, evil’, pollata ‘bad’, pollappu ‘mischief’; 
Kannada pol, polla ‘meanness, badness, noxiousness’, pole ‘menstrual 
flow, impurity from childbirth; defilement, meanness, sin’, poleya ‘a low- 
caste man’, (f.) polati, polasu ‘impurity’; Kodagu pole ‘pollution caused 
by menstruation’, birth, or death’, poleyé ‘a low-caste man’, (f.) polati ‘a 
low-caste woman’; Tulu polé ‘pollution, defilement’, polasy ‘dirty, 
unclean’, pile ‘impurity from birth or menstruation, humility’; Telugu pulu 
“blemish or flaw (as in precious stone)’; Kuwi pola?a ki- ‘to do wrong’; 
Brahui poling ‘stain, a stain on one’s character’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964: 
402, no. 4547; Krishnamurti 2003:11 *pul-V- ‘pollution’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *polwx- ‘to fall down, to fall apart; to be ruined, 
debilitated, weakened’: Old Georgian mo-polxw-eb-a ‘to fall down, to fall 
apart; to be ruined, debilitated, weakened’, mo-polxw-eb-ul-i ‘ruined, 
debilitated, weakened’; Mingrelian porxv-i ‘antiquated, obsolete, out-of- 
date’, porx-u ‘bed-ridden, weak, feeble, decrepit, infirm’; Svan porx-d-/, 
porx-d ‘shuffling, lagging, straining (of gait)’. Fahrnich 2007:438 *polwx-. 
Proto-Indo-European *p^ol- ‘to fall, to fall down’: Armenian p^lanim ‘to 
fall in’; Old Icelandic falla ‘to fall’, fall ‘fall, death, ruin, decay, 
destruction’, fella ‘to fell, to make to fall, to kill, to slay’; Old English 
feallan ‘to fall, to fall down, to fail, to decay, to die; to prostrate oneself’, 
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feall, fiell ‘fall, ruin, destruction, death’, fiellan ‘to make to fall, to fell, to 
pull down, to destroy, to kill; to humble’; Faroese falla ‘to fall’; Danish 
falde ‘to fall’; Norwegian falla ‘to fall’; Swedish fall ‘fall, descent’, falla 
‘to fall, to descend’; Old Frisian falla ‘to fall’, fella ‘to fell’, fal ‘fall’; Old 
Saxon fallan ‘to fall’, fellian ‘to fell’; Dutch vallen ‘to fall’, vellen ‘to fell’; 
Old High German fallan ‘to fal (New High German fallen), fellan ‘to 
fel (New High German füllen); Lithuanian puolu, pulti ‘to fall (up)on, to 
attack, to assault, to fall’; Latvian puolu, pult ‘to fall’. Pokorny 1959:851 
*phol- ‘to fall’; Walde 1927—1932.1:103 *phdl-; Watkins 1985:51 
*p(h)ol- and 2000:69 *pol- ‘to fall’; Mallory—Adams 1997:191 *pAól- ‘to 
fall’; Orél 2003:91 Proto-Germanic *fallanan; Kroonen 2013:125—126 
Proto-Germanic *fallan- ‘to fall’; De Vries 1977:110 and 117; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:146; Onions 1966:343 and 350; Klein 1971:272 *phol- and 
277; Skeat 1898:203 and 205; Kluge—Lutz 1898:71; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:99 and 100; Kluge—Seebold 1989:200; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:182 
*phol-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:666; Endzelins 1971:44, §26. 


(?) Sumerian pu-la ‘(to be) insignificant, unimportant, mean, low, inferior’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.63 shade; 4.82 weak; 10.23 fall (vb.); 12.32 low; 
14.17 late (adv.); 16.72 bad. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:247, no. 53; Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.11I:97—106, no. 372, *p %ä/jla ‘to fall’. 


126. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ul»- (~ *phol»-): 
(vb.) *p^ul»- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p^ul»-a ‘a swelling (on the skin): blister, abscess, pimple, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *phulv-a ‘that which is fat, swollen, etc.’ (> ‘tallow, grease, fat, oil, 
blubber, etc.’ in the daughter languages) 


A. Dravidian: Tamil pollu (polli-) ‘to blister, to swell’, pollal ‘blister, 
swelling’; Malayalam pol/u ‘bubble’, pojluka ‘to rise in bubbles or 
blisters’, polla! ‘pustule, blistering’, pollikka ‘to blister’, polla ‘blister, 
bubble’, polukuka ‘to blister’, polukam ‘blister, watery eruption’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:404, no. 4563. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated) *pupul- (< *pul-pul-) ‘pimple’: Georgian 
pupul-i ‘dried up pimple’; Laz pupu(r)-, pupul- ‘pimple’; Mingrelian 
pupul- ‘abscess, pimple’. Klimov 1964:193 *pupul- and 1998:207 *pupul- 
‘abscess’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:362 *pul-; Fahnrich 2007:444 
*pul-. 


127. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ul"-a ‘that which is fat, swollen, etc.’ (> ‘tallow, 
grease, fat, oil, blubber, etc.’ in the daughter languages) 
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Derivative of: 
(vb.) *p^ul- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p^ul»-a ‘a swelling (on the skin): blister, abscess, pimple, etc.’ 


A. Uralic: Proto-Ugric *p[u]P't»s ‘tallow, grease, fat? > Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) 
pol't' ‘fat’, (Krasnoyarsk, Nizyam) put’ ‘fat, tallow’; Hungarian faggyú 
‘tallow, suet’, faggyaz, faggyuz ‘(to smear with) tallow, grease’, faggyus 
‘tallowy, greasy’. Rédei 1986—1988:881 Proto-Ugric *px/'éós ‘tallow, 
grease, fat’. 

B. Proto-Eskimo *puya ‘rancid residue of oil or grease’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Alaska Peninsula) puya- ‘to be permeated by stench (or stain)’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik puya-, puyalaXta- ‘to be rancid (oil or grease)’ 
(Norton Sound Unaliq: ‘to be dirty’); Naukan Siberian Yupik puya ‘fat 
condensed on side of barrel’; Central Siberian Yupik puya ‘rancid residue 
of oil from blubber’; Sirenik puya ‘rancid residue of oil from blubber’, 
puyapayguX ‘smelling of rancid oil’; Seward Peninsula Inuit puya ‘dirt, 
grime; blubber dried on surface’; North Alaskan Inuit puya “dirt, sticky oil, 
blubber used to waterproof a skin boat’; Western Canadian Inuit puyaq 
‘old oil or grease’, puyaq- ‘to get dirty’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puyaq 
‘residue of oil, rancid oil, earwax’; Greenlandic Inuit puya(k) ‘dried rancid 
blubber oil (with which umiaq is greased)’, puya- ‘to be rancid, to have a 
layer of rancid blubber on it’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:271. 


128. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"ur-a ‘calf, heifer’: 
Note also: 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘calf, heifer’ 


A. Dravidian: Kota po-ry ‘young bullock’; Kannada hori ‘bull calf, bullcock’; 
Kodagu po-ri ‘male buffalo’; Tulu bori ‘bull, ox’. (?) Tamil pori ‘calf or 
buffalo’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:406, no. 4593. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *pur- ‘cow’: Georgian pur-i ‘cow, female buffalo’; 
Mingrelian puj-i ‘cow’; Laz pu$-i ‘cow’; Svan pur, pür, pir-w ‘cow’. 
Klimov 1964:192 *pur- and 1998:206 *pur- ‘cow’; Fahnrich 1994:225 
and 2007:445 *pur-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:363 *pur-; Schmidt 
1962:136. 


Buck 1949:3.21 bull; 3.24 calf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:244—245, no. 50; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1783, *p[o]r[w]V ‘female young ruminant’. 


129. Proto-Nostratic root *p^us- (~ *přoš-): 
(vb.) *přuš- ‘to breathe out, to sigh; to blow, to puff (up), to inflate’; 
(n.) *přuš-a ‘puff, breath, snort; bulge’ 
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A. Dravidian: Kannada bus, busu, bussu, bos ‘a sound to imitate the puffing 


or hissing of a serpent, of a pair of bellows, of the snorting of cattle, etc.’; 
Kodagu bus ku-t- ‘to hiss’; Tulu busu, busubusu, bussu ‘gasping, panting, 
hissing’; Telugu busa ‘hiss of a serpent, hissing, snorting, snoring, a deep 
breath, a sigh’, busabusa ‘noise of the boiling of water’, busabusal-adu ‘to 
hiss’, bussu ‘hiss of a snake’; Kolami puskarileng ‘to hiss’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:376, no. 4246. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^us- ‘to puff, to blow; to blow up, to inflate; to 
swell, to grow’: Sanskrit pusyati ‘to thrive, to flourish, to prosper; to 
nourish, to be nourished’, puspa-m ‘flower, blossom’, pusya-h ‘vigor’, 
pusti-h, pusti-h ‘fatness, prosperity’, posa-h ‘growth, prosperity’; Pali 
pupphati ‘to bloom, to flower’, pupphita- ‘blooming, flowering’, puppha- 
‘flower, menses’, puttha- ‘nourished’; Latin pustula ‘blister, pimple’; Old 
Church Slavic *puxati ‘to blow’; Russian pyxtét' [nprxrerP] ‘to puff, to 
pant’; Czech pycha ‘pride’; Latvian pust ‘to blow’. Rix 1998a:433 *peus- 
‘to bloom’; Pokorny 1959:846—848 *piü-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu- ‘to blow 
up’; Walde 1927—1932.1:79—81 *pü-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu-, Mann 
1984—1987:1012 *püsko (*phüsko) ‘to puff, to swell, to blow, to blow 
up, to well up, to erupt, to froth forth’, 1012 *püskos, -à (*phisk-) ‘puff, 
froth, fizz, swell, bulge, bubble, bladder’, 1012 *piislos (*phiislo-), -is, -à, 
-iə ‘puff, blow, fizz, gush, vacuum, air-space, bladder’, 1012—1013 *piiso 
(*phiiso), -ið ‘to fizz, to froth, to puff, to blow, to swell’; Watkins 1985:53 
*pü- (also *phi-) and 2000:69 *pü- (also *phi-) ‘to blow, to swell’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:72 *p(h)eu- ‘to blow through an aperture so as to 
make a noise’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:316—318 *p(h)us- ‘to blow, to 
swell, to inflate’; De Vaan 2008:501—502; Ernout—Meillet 1979:547; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:392 *pu-, *phü-. 

Proto-Uralic *puss- ‘to blow’: (?) Finnish puhu- ‘to speak’ (dial. ‘to 
blow’), puhalta- ‘to blow’, puhallas ‘blowing’; Estonian puhu- ‘to breathe, 
to blow, to speak, to swell’; Lapp / Saami bosso-/boso- ‘to blow (also of 
the wind), to blow up (inflate), to blow on, to breathe heavily’; (?) Zyrian / 
Komi pusky- ‘to blow (of the wind); to blow up (the fire)’; Vogul / Mansi 
pot- ‘to sprinkle’, putas- ‘to spit’; Ostyak / Xanty põl-, (Southern) păt- ‘to 
spit’; Selkup Samoyed puttu ‘saliva’, putona- ‘to spit; to spout water; to 
pour out’. Collinder 1955:51 and 1977:69; Rédei 1986—1988:409—410 
*pus3- ‘to blow’. 

Proto-Altaic *pitisi- ‘to spray (from the mouth); to spout or pour forth’: 
Proto-Tungus *pisu-, *pusu- ‘to sprinkle (water)’ > Manchu fusu- ‘to 
sprinkle (water)’; Evenki Ausu- ‘to sprinkle (water)’; Lamut / Even hus- 
‘to sprinkle (water)’; Ulch pisuri- ‘to sprinkle (water)’; Orok pisitci-, 
possoli- ‘to sprinkle (water)’; Nanay / Gold pisi-, fisi-, fuksu- ‘to sprinkle 
(water). Proto-Mongolian "*Aósür- ‘to sprinkle, to pour’ > Written 
Mongolian ósür ‘to rush forward, to sprinkle, to splash’; Khalkha tisre- ‘to 
sprinkle’; Kalmyk ósr- ‘to sprinkle’; Dagur yesura- ‘to sprinkle’; Monguor 
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fuguru-, fuguru- ‘to pour’. Proto-Turkic *Zskür- ‘to cough, to spray (from 
the mouth)’ > Turkish óksür- ‘to cough, to be at the last gasp’; Gagauz 
üsur- ‘to cough, to spray (from the mouth)’; Azerbaijani óskür- ‘to cough, 
to spray (from the mouth)’; Turkmenian üsgür- ‘to cough, to spray (from 
the mouth)’; Karaim óksür-, óksir- ‘to cough, to spray (from the mouth)’; 
Chuvash üzər- ‘to cough, to spray (from the mouth)’. Poppe 1960:11, 65, 
and 133; Street 1974:24 *piisii- ‘to squirt out, to pour’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1163—1164 *p ‘iusi ‘to sprinkle’. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1815, *PusV ‘to 
blow’; Illié-Svityé 1965:339 *pusa ‘to blow’ (‘ayTb’). 


22.4. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *f) 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ph- f- p- p- ph p- ph p- 
-ph- -f- -pp-/-v- -p- p | -p- | -p- | -p(p)- 
130. Proto-Nostratic root *přaħ- (~ *phah-): 


(vb.) *p^ah- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 

(n.) *p^ah-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *p^ah-V-w- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 
(n.) *přaħ-w-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *ffa/h- ‘(vb.) to warm, to heat, to burn; (n.) fire, embers’: 
Proto-Semitic *pah-am- ‘glowing coal(s), embers’ > Hebrew peham [OND] 
‘coal, charcoal for embers’; Syriac pahma ‘coal, charcoal’; Ugaritic phm 
‘live coal(s)’; Arabic fahm ‘charcoal, coal’; Sabaean fhm ‘incense altars’; 
Akkadian pentu (for pémtu) ‘glowing coal’; Geez / Ethiopic fahm [Eh] 
‘coals, carbon, live coals, embers’; Tigre faham ‘charcoal’; Tigrinya fahmi 
‘charcoal’; Argobba faham ‘charcoal’; Amharic fam ‘charcoal’; Gurage 
fem ‘coal’; Harari fehama ‘to be red hot’. Murtonen 1989:338; Klein 
1987:502; Leslau 1987:157. Egyptian wfh ‘to burn’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:306. Central Chadic *?a-ffwaJ- ‘fire’ > Logone fo ‘fire’; 
Musgu afu ‘fire’; Gidar afa ‘fire’; Mbara fee ‘fire’. According to Orél— 
Stolbova (1995:186, no. 819), “irregular vowels in individual [Chadic] 
languages may continue *-yaHu-/*-waHu-”. They also consider the w- in 
Egyptian wfh to stand for a rounded vowel — in my opinion, the w- is a 
prefix. Orél—Stolbova 1995:186, no. 819, *foh- ‘(vb.) to burn; (n.) fire’. 
Dravidian: Tamil pū ‘spark (as of fire)’; Kui pūvala ‘spark’; Kuwi püya 
‘embers’, puva ‘spark’, puya ‘burning coal’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:384, 
no. 4347. 

Proto-Kartvelian *px- ‘warm (weather)’: Georgian px- in za-px-ul-i 
‘summer’; Laz px- in ma-px-a ‘clear weather, cleared up (sky)’; Svan px- 
in /u-px-w ‘summer’, mé-px-e, md-px-e ‘cleared up (sky)’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:366—367 *px-; Klimov 1964:194 *px- and 1998:209 
*px- ‘to be clear (of weather)’; Fahnrich 2007:450 *px-. 
Proto-Indo-European *p^éhh-ur- [*pháhh-ur-], *p"afh-wor- ‘fire’: Hittite 
(nom.-acc. sg.) pa-ah-hu-ur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar, pa-ah-hur ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) 
pa-ah-hu-e-na-as; Luwian (nom. sg.) pa-a-hu-u-ur ‘fire’; Greek nõp ‘fire’; 
Umbrian pir ‘fire’; Gothic fon ‘fire’, (gen. sg.) funins; Old Icelandic furr 
‘fire’, funi ‘flame’; Old Danish fyr ‘fire’; Old English fyr ‘fire’; Old Frisian 
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fiur, fior ‘fire’; Old Saxon fiur ‘fire’; Dutch vuur ‘fire’; Old High German 
fiur, fuir ‘fire’ (New High German Feuer); Tocharian A por, B puwar 
‘fire’; Old Czech pur ‘glowing ashes, embers’; Armenian hur ‘fire’; (?) 
Old Prussian panno ‘fire’. Pokorny 1959:828 *peuor, *pür ‘fire’, (gen. 
sg.) *pu-n-és, (loc. sg.) *puuéni; Walde 1927—1932.1E::14—15 *peuor, 
(gen. sg.) *pu-n-és, (loc. sg.) *puuéni; Mann 1984—1987:1016 *puuar 
(*pu?uur, *pür) ‘fire’; Watkins 1985:53 *pür- (contracted from *puar-, 
zero-grade form of *paawr) and 2000:61 *paawr ‘fire’ (oldest form 
*pea,wr, colored to *paa,wr, with zero-grade *pa,ur, metathesized to 
*pua,r, contracted to *pür), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:210, 1:274, 
II:699 *p[^7HHur and 1995.1:181, 1:238—239, L:605 *phHHur ‘fire’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:202 *péh,ur ‘fire’; Benveniste 1935:169 *péa,-w-r 
> *péa,ur; Beekes 2010.1:1260—1261 *peh,-ur, *phj-uen-s; Boisacq 
1950:828—829; Hofmann 1966:291 *péuor, *punés; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:956—957; Frisk 1970—1973.1:627—629 *p(e)udr : *pür- : 
*puuen- : *pün-; Kloekhorst 2008b:612—613 *péh;ur, *ph;-uen-s; 
Sturtevant 1951:40, §62d, Indo-Hittite *péxwr; Puhvel 1984— .8:18—26 
*néA wr, (“collective” pl.) *p(e)A,wOr, (gen. sg.) *p(e)A,wéns; Orél 
2003:121 Proto-Germanic *fuwer ~ *fur; Kroonen 2013:151 Proto- 
Germanic *for- ~ *fun- ‘fire’ (< *péh;-ur; gen. sg. *ph;-un-ós); De Vries 
1977:147 and 149; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:205; Feist 1939:158—159 
*pau-er ‘fire’, (gen.) *pü-nós; Lehmann 1986:120 *pex-w- ‘fire’; Onions 
1966:357 West Germanic *fuir; Klein 1971:282 *pewor-, *püwer-; Skeat 
1898:209; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:115 *peh;-ur, *p(e)h,-uen-s; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:195 *peuor; Kluge—Seebold 1989:212 *pehwr, *phwnos; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:382—383 *peuor; Adams 1999:392—393 
*peh5wr, *peh,wor, *ph;ur-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:540— 
545 *péh;ur (?),*p(e)h;uor, *ph;ur/n-, *p(e)h;uer/n-; Miklosich 1886:269. 
Note: Old Prussian loanword in Finnish panu ‘fire(-god)’. 

E. Proto-Uralic *pdwe- '(vb.) to heat, to warm; (adj.) warm’: Lapp / Saami 
bivvá-/bivá- ‘to keep warm (not feel cold)’, bivval ‘warm (mild)’; Zyrian / 
Komi pym ‘hot, boiling; sweaty’; Ostyak / Xanty pam ‘warmth, warm 
weather, hot, (hot) steam (in a Russian bath); (visible) breath’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets pyyw ‘warm, dry wind (especially in the summer)’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feabeme- ‘to warm oneself’; Selkup Samoyed 
poo ‘warm, hot; heat’; Kamassian pide- ‘to warm’. Décsy 1990:105 *pävä 
‘warm’; Collinder 1955:6, 1960:405 *pdws, and 1977:27; Rédei 1986— 
1988:366—367 *pdwe; Sammallahti 1988:540 *pdjwd ‘sun, warmth’; 
Janhunen 1977b:120 *pejwá. 


Buck 1949:1.81 fire. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:238—239, no. 43; Illic-Svityé 
1965:352 *piywa ‘fire’ (‘orons’); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1671, *pá[y]üwA 
‘fire’ (— ‘heat’ — ‘daylight, day’). 
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131. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘skin, hide’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fal-, *ful- ‘skin, hide’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fal- or 


*faal- ‘skin, hide; rash’ > Burunge fala ‘hide’; Asa fulo ‘hide’; Ma’a -fwali 
‘to scratch, to itch’, ufwd ‘rash’. Ehret 1980:150. East Chadic *pulVI- 
‘shell’? > Tumak pulal ‘shell’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:188, no. 831, *ful- 
‘hide, husk’. 

Proto-Indo-European *pel- ‘skin, hide’: Greek néa ‘sole (of foot, of 
shoe)’, méAAo-pii@os ‘sewing skins together’ (pázvo ‘to sew together’); 
Latin pellis ‘skin, hide’; Gothic *filleins ‘made of leather’, faura-filli 
‘foreskin’; Old Icelandic fjall, fell ‘skin, hide’; Swedish fjáll ‘skin, hide’; 
Old English fell ‘skin, hide, fur’, fellen ‘made of skins’, filmen, fylmen 
‘film, thin skin, foreskin’; Old Frisian fe/ ‘skin, hide’, filmene ‘membrane 
on the eye, foreskin’; Old Saxon fel ‘skin’; Old High German fel ‘skin’ 
(New High German Fell) fillin ‘made of skins’; Lithuanian plévé 
‘membrane’; Russian pleva [miesa] ‘membrane, film, coat’. Pokorny 
1959:803—804 *pela-, *ple- ‘skin, hide’; Walde 1927—1932.II:58—59 
*pel-; Mann 1984—1987:916—917 *peln- ‘skin, membrane, film’; 
Watkins 1985:48 *pel- and 2000:63 *pel- ‘skin, hide’ (suffixed form *pel- 
n0-) Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984. :227—228 *p[h]el-H- ~ *p[^]I-eH- 
(root *p/^Jel-) and 1995.1:197 *phel-H- ~ *phl-eH- (root *p^el-) ‘skin’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:268—269 *péin- ‘animal skin, hide’; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:499—500; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:877; Hofmann 1966:260; 
Boisacq 1950:763 *pel-; Beekes 2010.II:1168 *pel -;De Vaan 2008:455; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:493—494; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:275— 
276 *pel-; Orél 2003:97 Proto-Germanic *fellan, 97 *fellinaz, 97 *felmaz; 
Kroonen 2013:135 Proto-Germanic *fella- ‘membrane, skin, hide’; Feist 
1939:152 *pel-; Lehmann 1986:115—116 *pel-; De Vries 1977:123; 
Onions 1966:349 *pello- : *pelno- and 356; Klein 1971:277 *pel- and 
281; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:103; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:192 *pello-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:209; Derksen 2015:366; Smoczynski 2007.1:474; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:620. 

(?) Altaic: Proto-Turkic *e/-tiri ‘skin of kid or lamb’ > Turkish (dial.) 
elteri ‘skin of kid or lamb’; Turkmenian (dial.) elter, elteri ‘skin of kid or 
lamb’; Uighur älterä ‘skin of kid or lamb’; Tatar i/tir ‘skin of kid or lamb’; 
Kazakh eltiri ‘skin of kid or lamb’; Noghay eltiri ‘skin of kid or lamb’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1153—1154 *p'iole ‘blanket, skin (as 
covering)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also include putative Tungus, 
Mongolian, and Japanese cognates with meanings like ‘(vb.) to dress, to 
soften, to tan (leather); (n.) blanket, sleeping bag, cloak’. These have not 
been included here since the semantics appear to be too divergent to 
support the Altaic etymology as written. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:252—253, no. 60. 
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132. Proto-Nostratic root *p^id- (~ *phed-): 
(vb.) *phid- ‘to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to pull off; to 
tear out, to pluck out, to pull out’; 
(n.) *p*id-a ‘the act of pulling, tearing, plucking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fed- ‘to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to 
pull off; to tear out, to pluck out, to pull out’: Egyptian fdi ‘to pluck 
(flowers), to pull up (plants), to uproot, to pull out (hair), to remove’, fdq 
‘to sever, to divide, to part’. Hannig 1995:308 and 309; Faulkner 1962:99; 
Gardiner 1957:567; Erman—Grapow 1921:58. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye fedig (< *fedik’-) ‘to split, to separate’. Reinisch 1895:76—77. 
Highland East Cushitic *fed- ‘to tear (cloth)’ > Burji feedi- ‘to tear 
(cloth)’. Hudson 1989:149. Orél—Stolbova 1995:179, no. 790, *fed- ‘to 
tear’, no. 791, *fedik- ‘to split’. Different etymology in Ehret 1995:100, 
no. 69, *fad- ‘to draw out, to pull out’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil pitunku (pitunki-) ‘to pull out or off, to pluck up, to 
extort, to break through an obstruction, to vex, to give trouble’, pitunkal 
‘pulling out, extortion, annoyance’; Malayalam pitunnuka ‘to pull out, to 
extort, to vex’, pitaruka ‘to be plucked up’, pitarttuka ‘to root up, to open 
a boil’; Toda piry- (pirs-) ‘(boil) opens’, pirc- (pirc-) ‘to open (a boil)’; 
Kannada pidaga, pidagu, pidugu ‘trouble, affliction, disease’; Telugu 
puduku ‘to pluck off, to nip off, to squeeze, to press’; Kui prunga- 
(prungi-) ‘to be snapped, broken off, plucked’, prupka- (< *pruk-p-; 
prukt-) ‘to snap, to break off, to pluck’, brunga (brungi-) ‘to be plucked 
out’, brupka (< *bruk-p-; brukt-) ‘to pluck, to pluck out, to pull out’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:368, no. 4152. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 


133. Proto-Nostratic root *p^il»- (~ *phelv-): 
(vb.) *pil»- ‘to split, to cleave’; 
(n.) *phil-a ‘split, crack’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fil- ‘to split, to cleave’: [Proto-Semitic *pal-ag- ‘to split, 
to cleave, to divide’ > Hebrew palay [125] ‘to split, to cleave, to divide’, 
peley [125] ‘canal, channel’; Arabic falaga ‘to split, to cleave’; Phoenician 
plg ‘to divide’; Ugaritic plg ‘canal, stream’; Akkadian palgu ‘canal’; 
Harsüsi feleg ‘water-course’; Mehri fa/ég ‘stream, water-course’; Sheri / 
Jibbali f5/5g ‘to split open, to make a hole in (tin, barrel, rock)’, félée 
‘oasis’ (Eastern dialect = ‘stream’); Geez / Ethiopic falaga [é.A7] ‘to flow, 
to cause to flow in torrents, to dig out, to hollow out, to divide, to split, to 
hew, to prepare, to arrange’, falag [é.A°] ‘river, brook, valley’, folug 
[Fà] ‘hollow, hollowed, dug out, divided, prepared, ready, arranged’; 
Tigre fdldg ‘ravine’; Tigrinya fäläg ‘riverbed’; Amharic fäläg ‘stream’ 
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(Geez loan) Klein 1987:508; Leslau 1987:159; Murtonen 1989:340. 
Proto-Semitic *pal-ay- ‘to separate, to divide’ > Arabic faliya ‘to be cut 
off’; Aramaic pala ‘to split, to cut open’; Geez / Ethiopic falaya [Af] ‘to 
separate, to divide, to distinguish’; Tigrinya fäläyä ‘to separate’; Tigre fala 
‘to separate’. Leslau 1987:161. Proto-Semitic *pal-ah- ‘to split, to cleave’ 
> Hebrew palah [no5] ‘to cleave’; Arabic falaha ‘to split, to cleave, to 
plow, to til. Klein 1987:509; Murtonen 1989:340. Proto-Semitic *pal- 
am- ‘to split, to divide’ > Arabic (Datina) falam ‘to notch, to indent’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic falama [ña] ‘to split, to divide, to strike the first blow (in 
combat), to be the first to do something’; Tigre falma ‘to break to pieces’; 
Tigrinya fállámá ‘to begin’; Amharic falldmd ‘to strike the first blow, to 
initiate an action’. Leslau 1987:159. Proto-Semitic *pal-ak’- ‘to split, to 
cleave, to break forth’ > Akkadian palaku ‘to kill’; Arabic falaka ‘to split, 
to cleave; to burst, to break (dawn)’; Sabaean flk ‘system of irrigation by 
dispersion of water by means of inflow cuts’; Sheri / Jibbali /3/5k ‘to split, 
to crack’; Tigrinya fülküká ‘to split up, to crack up’; Tigre fələk ‘division’; 
Harari fäläka ‘to hit the head with a stone or stick so that blood comes out 
or the head swells’; Amharic fäläkkäkä ‘to split, to break loose’; Gurage 
(Wolane) faldkdkd ‘to card wool by splitting’. Leslau 1963:62 and 
1979:232. Proto-Semitic *pal-at’- ‘to separate’ > Hebrew palat [025] *to 
escape’; Phoenician pit ‘to escape’; Geez / Ethiopic falata [éAm] ‘to 
separate’; Harari fáláta ‘to split wood with an ax’; Argobba fülláta ‘to 
split; Amharic fdlldtd ‘to split’; Gurage fälätä ‘to split wood with an ax’. 
Klein 1987:509; Leslau 1963:63, 1979:232, and 1987:161; Murtonen 
1989:340—341. Proto-Semitic *pal-as"- ‘to break open or through’ > 
Hebrew palas [wD] ‘to break open or through’; Akkadian palasu ‘to dig a 
hole’. Klein 1987:512. Proto-Semitic *pal-al- ‘to separate, to divide’ > 
Arabic falla ‘to dent, to notch, to blunt; to break; to flee, to run away’; 
Hebrew palal [OOD] ‘to arbitrate, to judge’; Akkadian palālu ‘to have 
rights, to secure someone's rights’; Sabaean fl/ ‘to cut channels’; Mehri fol 
‘to make off, to get away’; Sheri / Jibbali fell ‘to make off, to get away, to 
run away’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) falfala [¢.Aé.A] ‘to break out, to 
burst, to gush’; Tigre fálála ‘to sprout forth, to break through’; Tigrinya 
falfald ‘to break, to make a hole’; Amharic fäläffälä ‘to shell (peas, beans), 
to gush out’; Harari fildfdla ‘to detach a piece from the main bunch 
(bananas, corn), to shell, to pick up grains one by one from the stock’; 
Gurage faldfald ‘to shell, to hatch out, to make a hole by scratching’. Klein 
1987:511; Leslau 1987:158—159. Proto-Semitic *pal-af- ‘to split, to 
cleave’ > Arabic falafa ‘to split, to cleave, to rend, to tear asunder’, fal’, 
fil? ‘crack, split, crevice, fissure, cleft, rift’.] Berber: Tuareg afli, aflah ‘to 
be split; to split, to crack’, safli, zaflah ‘to cause to split’; Siwa afli ‘to be 
split’; Mzab fal ‘to pierce; to be pierced’; Kabyle flu ‘to pierce’. Highland 
East Cushitic *fil-d- ‘to separate, to comb’ > Gedeo / Darasa fil-, fi’l- ‘to 
comb’, fila ‘comb’; Sidamo fil- ‘to choose the best ensete fibers’. Hudson 
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1989:43. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ful- ‘to bore a hole’ > Iraqw ful- ‘to 
bore a hole’. Ehret 1980:322. Ehret 1995:105, no. 81, *fil- ‘to cut a hole or 
cavity in’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:191, no. 845, *fVI- ‘to divide, to pierce’. 
Note: The Semitic forms are phonologically ambiguous — they may 
belong either here or with Proto-Afrasian *pal- ‘to split, to cleave’ (cf. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:416, no. 1938, *pal- ‘to cut, to divide"). 

Dravidian: Tamil pil (pilv-, pint-; pilp-, pitt-) ‘to burst open, to be rent or 
cut, to be broken to pieces, to disagree; to cleave asunder, to divide, to 
crush’, pila ‘to be split, cleaved, rent, cracked, disunited; to split, to cleave, 
to rend, to tear apart, to part asunder, to pierce’; Malayalam pilaruka ‘to 
burst asunder, to split, to cleave’, pilarkka, pilakka ‘to split, to cleave, to 
rend’, pelikka ‘to burst, to split, to disembowel (fish)’; Tulu pulevu ‘a 
crack’; Kui plinga (plingi-) ‘to be split, burst, cracked’; Parji pil- ‘to 
crack’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:371—372, no. 4194. 

[Proto-Kartvelian *plet-/*plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’: Georgian plet-, 
plit- ‘to pull, tear, or rip apart’; Laz plat- ‘to get worn out; to tear to 
pieces’; Svan pet-, pt- ‘to pluck (wool)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:358 *plet-/*plit-; Fahnrich 2007:437 *plet-/*plit-; Klimov 1998:202 
*plet- : *plit- : *plt- ‘to wear out'.] Note: The Kartvelian material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *p'al- (~ *p'al-) ‘(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 

[Proto-Indo-European *(s)p^el-/*(s)phol-/*(s)ph|-, *(s)p^I- (plus various 
extensions) ‘to split, to cleave’: Sanskrit pAálati ‘to split, to cleave’, 
sphatati (< *sphalt-) ‘to burst, to expand’; Kashmiri phalun ‘to be split’, 
phalawun ‘to split, to cleave’; Marathi phalné ‘to tear’; Old Icelandic fla 
‘to flay’, flaska ‘to split’, flakna ‘to flake off, to split’; Old English fléan 
‘to flay’; Dutch v/aen ‘to flay’; Old High German spaltan ‘to split, to 
cleave’ (New High German spalten); Lithuanian plysti ‘to split, to break, 
to burst’. Rix 1998a:525 *(s)pelH- ‘to split (off), to cleave’, 525 *(s)pelt- 
‘to split’; Pokorny 1959:834 *plé-, *pla- ‘to split off, 835 *plék-, *plak-, 
*pleik-, *plik- ‘to tear off, 985—987 *(s)p(h)el- ‘to split off, 937 
*(s)p(h)elg- ‘to split’; Walde 1927—1932.11:93 *pléi-, *plai-, *pli-, 
11:98 —99 *plék-, *plak-, *pléik-, *plik-, 11:677—679 *(s)p(h)el-, 11:680 
*sp(h)elg-; Mann 1984—1987:949 *pleiks- (*pleisk-), 1270 *sphált- ‘to 
bang, to burst’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *plek- ‘to break, to tear off; 
Watkins 1985:52 *plek- (*pleik-) ‘to tear’, 63 *spel- ‘to split, to tear off 
and 2000:68 *ple-(i)k- (also *pleik-) ‘to tear’ (oldest form *plea,-(i)k-), 
2000:82 *spel- ‘to split, to break off’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:393; Orél 
2003:361; De Vries 1977:127, 128, and 129; Onions 1966:361; Klein 
1971:285; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:718—719; Kluge—Seebold 1989:682; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:625.] Note: The Indo-European material may 
belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *p'al- (~ *p'al-) ‘(vb.) to split, 
to cleave; (n.) split, crack’. 
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E. Proto-Uralic *pil’3- ‘to split, to cleave’: Votyak / Udmurt pil'- ‘to cut 
asunder, to split, to divide’; Zyrian / Komi pel’- ‘(a) part’, pel'- ‘to come 
off, to get loose, to crack off, to be split off’, pel'em ‘splinter, small piece 
of wood, small board’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan /filimia, fil'imi?a ‘little 
bit, fragment’. Collinder 1955:49, 1960:408 *pil's-, and 1977:67; Rédei 
1986—1988:389 *poó'5. But, note Dolgopolsky's comment (2008, no. 
1711): “hardly from FU *poó'5 [= *pozV] ... because of its vowel". 
Dolgopolsky reconstructs Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pe/V ‘to split, to divide, to 
crush’. It is Collinder's reconstruction that is followed here. 

F. Proto-Eskimo *pilay- ‘to butcher: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik pilay- ‘to 
butcher’; Central Alaskan Yupik pilay- ‘to slit, to cut into, to butcher’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik pilay- ‘to cut, to perform surgery’; Central 
Siberian Yupik pilay- ‘to slit up, to butcher’; Seward Peninsula Inuit pilak- 
‘to butcher’; North Alaskan Inuit pil’ak- ‘to butcher’; Western Canadian 
Inuit pilak- ‘to butcher’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pilak- ‘to butcher’; 
Greenlandic Inuit pilay- ‘to butcher’. Cf. Aleut (Atkan) hilyi- ‘to dig (for 
roots, etc.), to dig out (fox — its den)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:262. Proto-Eskimo *pilaytur- ‘to cut up’: Central Alaskan Yupik 
pilaxtur- ‘to undergo or perform surgery’; Central Siberian Yupik 
pilaxtur- ‘to cut repeatedly, to saw’; [Seward Peninsula Inuit pilaaqtuq- 
‘to cut up (meat)’]; North Alaskan Inuit pil"aktuq- ‘to perform surgery on’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit pilattu(q)- ‘to cut up, to operate on’; Greenlandic 
Inuit pilattur- ‘to cut or saw up, to operate on’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:262. Proto-Inuit *pilaun ‘knife for butchering’ > Seward 
Peninsula Inuit pilaun ‘large knife used for butchering’; North Alaskan 
Inuit pil’aun ‘knife for butchering’; Western Canadian Inuit pilaun ‘knife 
for butchering’; Eastern Canadian Inuit pilauti ‘hunting knife, lancet’; 
Greenlandic Inuit (East Greenlandic) pilaalaq ‘knife’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:262. 


Buck 1949:9.27 split (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:230—231, no. 35; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1711, *peL[i]yV ‘to split, to separate’; Brunner 
1969:22, no. 38; Moller 1911:196—197; Hakola 2000:140, no. 612; Fortescue 
1998:156. 


134. Proto-Nostratic root *p^in- (~ *phen-): 
(vb.) *p^in- ‘to break’; 
(n.) *p*in-a ‘break’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fin- ‘to break’: Semitic: Arabic fanaha ‘to bruise a bone 
without breaking it; to subdue, to overcome, to humiliate’. Berber: Kabyle 
sfunnah ‘to beat’. West Chadic *fin-H- ‘to break’ > Kulere fiyy- ‘to break’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:182, no. 804, *finah- ‘to break’. 
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B. 


Dravidian: Parji pin- ‘to be broken’, pinip- (pinit-) ‘to break (tr.)’; Gadba 
(Ollari and Salur) pun- ‘to be broken’, (Ollari) punup- (punut-), (Salur) 
punk- (punt-) ‘to break (tr.)’; Gondi pinkand ‘to break up (of stiff things 
like hard bread or sweets), to chew’; Brahui pinning ‘to be broken’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:373, no. 4206. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.). 


135. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *přir- ‘to ask, to request, to entreat, to beseech, to pray’; 
(n.) *phir-a ‘request, entreaty, prayer’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *fir- ‘to pray, to ask for (something)’ > 
Iraqw firim- ‘to pray, to ask for (something)’; Burunge firim- ‘to pray, to 
ask for (something)’; Alagwa firim- ‘to pray, to ask for (something)’; Ma’a 
-fi ‘to perform (a ceremony)’. Ehret 1980:151. 

Proto-Indo-European *p'erk'-/*phorkh-/*phykh-, *phrekh-/*phrokh-/*phykh- 
‘to ask, to request’: Sanskrit prccháti ‘to ask, to question, to interrogate, to 
inquire about’, prasnd-h ‘question, inquiry, query’; Avestan parasaiti ‘to 
ask, to question’, frasna- ‘question’; Armenian harcanem ‘to ask’, harc 
‘question’; Latin posco (< *porc-sco) ‘to ask, to request’, prex “request, 
entreaty’, precor, -ari ‘to beg, to entreat, to request, to pray, to invoke’; 
Umbrian persklum ‘prayer’; Middle Welsh (3rd sg.) arch-af ‘to ask’, arch 
‘request’; Gothic fraihnan ‘to question’; Old Icelandic fregna ‘to ask’, frétt 
‘inquiry’; Swedish (dial.) frega ‘to ask’; Old English gefragian ‘to learn by 
asking’, fricgan ‘to ask, to inquire, to question’, frignan ‘to ask, to 
inquire’, freht, friht ‘divination’; Old Frisian frégia ‘to ask’, frege 
‘question’; Old Saxon fragon ‘to ask’; Old High German fragen, frahen ‘to 
ask’ (New High German fragen), fraga ‘question’ (New High German 
Frage), forsca ‘inquiry’; Lithuanian persü, prasyti ‘to ask, to beg’; Old 
Church Slavic prositi ‘to ask’; Tocharian A prak-, párk-, B prek-, párk- ‘to 
ask’. Rix 1998a:442—443 *prek- ‘to ask’; Pokorny 1959:821— 822 
*perk-, *prek-, *prk-, *prk-sko ‘to ask, to request; Walde 1927— 
1932.1E44 *perek- (*perk-, *prek-, *prk-); Mann 1984—1987:924 
*perksko, 985 *prek- ‘to ask, to petition’, 992—993 *proko, -id; *prok- 
‘(vb.) to beg, to ask; (n.) question’, 1001 *prks-, *prksmn- ‘question’, 
1001 *prísko ‘to ask, to beg, to beseech’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:176, 1:237, 1:241 *p[^Jerk[^]-, *p[^]rek[^]- and 1995.1:152, 1:206, 
1:208, 1:209 *pherk^-, *phrek^- ‘to ask’; Watkins 1985:53 *prek- and 
2000:69 *prek- ‘to ask, to entreat'; Mallory—Adams 1997:33 *perk- ‘to 
ask, to ask for’; De Vaan 2008:483; Ernout—Meillet 1979:525—526 and 
534; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:346—347; Adams 1999:371—372 
*prek-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:386; Orél 2003:112—113 Proto- 
Germanic *fregnanan — *frexnanan; Kroonen 2013:153 Proto-Germanic 
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*frego- ‘question’, 154 *frehnan- ‘to announce; rumor’, and 162 *fursko- 
‘inquiry’; Lehmann 1986:122—123 *per-k-, *pre-k-; Feist 1939:161— 
162 *perek-; De Vries 1977:140—141 and 142; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:214 
*prek-, *prk-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:229; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:329; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:647; Smoczynski 2007.1:464—465 *prek-/*prk-. 
Proto-Altaic *p"iru- ‘to pray, to bless’: Proto-Tungus *pirugé- ‘to pray’ > 
Manchu firu- ‘to curse, to implore, to pray’; Evenki hirugé- ‘to pray’; 
Lamut / Even hirge- ‘to pray’; Negidal yiyé- ‘to pray’; Solon iruge- ‘to 
pray’. Proto-Mongolian *hiriiye- ‘(vb.) to pray, to bless; (n.) blessing, 
benediction’ > Written Mongolian irüge- ‘to bless, to pray’, irügel 
‘blessing, benediction’; Middle Mongolian Airü?er ‘blessing, benediction’; 
Khalkha yóró- ‘to bless’; Kalmyk yérél ‘blessing, benediction’; Ordos óró- 
‘to bless’, óról ‘blessing, benediction’; Buriat (Alar) yüró- ‘to bless’, ürór 
“blessing, benediction’. Poppe 1955:97—98. Poppe 1960:12, 60, 116, 127; 
Street 1974:23 *pirü- ‘to pray, to ask’, *pirü-ge- ‘to bless, to wish well’; 
Tlli¢-Svityé / 1971—1984.I1IE:111—125, no. 373, Proto-Altaic *p'ir/u/; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1144— 1145 *p‘iru ‘to pray, to bless’. 


Buck 1949:18.31 ask (question, inquire); 18.35 ask, request; 22.17 pray; 22.23 
bless. Illiéó-Svityó 1971—1984.II:111—125, no. 373, *p'irka ‘to ask, to 
request’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1765, *piRo-(Kz) ‘to ask’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:258, no. 67. 


136. Proto-Nostratic root *p"uth- (~ *photh-): 
(vb.) *p^ut^- ‘to vomit’; 
(n.) *přuth-a ‘vomit’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fut- ‘to vomit’: West Chadic *fut- ‘to vomit’ > Sura fuut 
‘to vomit’; Angas fut ‘to vomit’; Ankwe fuut ‘to vomit’; Mupun fuut ‘to 
vomit’. Cushitic: Werizoid *fat- (< *fut-) ‘to vomit? > Gawwada 
(reduplicated) fac-fat- ‘to vomit’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:189, no. 837, *fut- 
‘to vomit’. 

Dravidian: Kurux put"rnà (puttras) ‘to vomit’; Malto putre ‘to vomit’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:378, no. 4276. 


Buck 1949:4.57 vomit (vb.). 


137. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *přuth-a ‘hole, opening": 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fut- ‘hole, opening, vulva’: Proto-Semitic *put- ‘vulva’ > 
Hebrew pd0 ‘vulva’ [ND] (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). Klein 
1987:535—536. Lowland East Cushitic *fut- ‘vulva, anus’ > Somali futo 
‘vulva’; Galla / Oromo futee ‘anus’. West Chadic *fut- ‘vulva’ > Angas fut 
‘vulva’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:189, no. 836, *fut- ‘hole, vulva’. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *přuth- ‘vulva’: Indo-Aryan *p(h)utta- ‘vulva’ > 
Prakrit puttara- ‘vulva’; Kashmiri put" ‘part of the body behind the 
pudenda’; Kumaunt puti ‘vulva’, phuti, phuddi ‘vulva of a small girl’; 
Nepali puti ‘vulva’, putu ‘vulva of a young woman’. Proto-Germanic 
*fudiz ‘vagina’ > Old Icelandic fud- ‘vagina’; Norwegian fud ‘vagina, 
anus, backside’; Swedish fod ‘backside’; Middle High German vut (vude- 
in compounds) ‘vulva’, vüdel ‘girl’. Pokorny 1959:848—849 *pii-, *peua- 
‘to stink, to smell bad’; Walde 1927—1932.1E82 *pü-, *pu-; Mann 
1984—1987:1013 *putà, -iə ‘vulva; little girl; chick; youngster’; Rietz 
1867.1:158; Turner 1966—1969.1:471; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:303— 
304. Kroonen 2013:162 Proto-Germanic *fupi- ‘vagina’ (“no further 
etymology”). Different etymology in Orél 2003:116 (Proto-Germanic 
*fudiz) and De Vries 1977:145—146. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *putu ‘hole’: Central Alaskan Yupik putu ‘leather piece on 
skin boot with hole for bootlace’; Naukan Siberian Yupik putu ‘loop; hole, 
incision’; Central Siberian Yupik putu ‘hole made at edge of skin for 
running rope for stretching and drying’; Sirenik puta ‘hole’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit putu ‘hole through something’; North Alaskan Inuit putu 
‘hole through something’; Western Canadian Inuit putu ‘hole through 
something’; Eastern Canadian Inuit putu ‘hole through something’; 
Greenlandic Inuit putu ‘hole through something’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:269—270. Proto-Inuit *putzuq ‘hole worn in something’ > 
North Alaskan Inuit puzzuq ‘hole worn in boot sole’, (Nunamiut) putzuq 
‘to be worn out, to have holes’; Greenlandic Inuit pussuq ‘hole worn (e.g., 
in boot sole)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:270. 


Buck 1949:12.85 hole. 


138. Proto-Nostratic root *přuw- (~ *p'ow-): 
(vb.) *přuw- ‘to puff, to blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; 
(n.) *p"uw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fuw- (> *fiw- in Chadic) ‘(vb.) to puff, to blow, to exhale; 
to puff up, to inflate; (n.) a puff, the act of blowing, breath’: Proto-Semitic 
*paw-ah- ‘to exhale, to blow’ > Hebrew puah [NÐ] ‘to breathe, to blow’, 
(hif.) hé-fiah ‘to blow, to break wind’, pūhā? ‘breath, wind’; Aramaic 
püah ‘to breathe, to blow’; Arabic faha ‘to diffuse an aroma, to exhale a 
pleasant odor’, fawha ‘fragrant emanation, breath of fragrance’, fawwah 
‘exhaling, diffusing (fragrance)’. Arabic faha ‘to spread an odor, to emit a 
scent; to blow (wind); to break wind’. Klein 1987:496; Murtonen 
1989:336—337. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fook’- ‘to catch one’s breath’ > 
Asa fu?it- ‘to catch one’s breath’; Ma’a -fufu ‘to catch one’s breath’; 
Dahalo fook’- ‘to catch one’s breath’. Ehret 1980:151. West Chadic 
*flilw[a]h- ‘to blow’ > Boklos fu? ‘to blow’; Sha fyah ‘to blow’; Dafo- 
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Butura fu? ‘to blow’. Central Chadic *fiyaH- ‘to smell’ > Mandara 7ifiya?a 
‘to smell’. East Chadic *pVwaH- > *pwaH- ‘to blow’ > Tumak po ‘to 
blow’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:184, no. 813, *fiwah- ‘to smell, to blow’ and 
184—185, no. 814, *fiwaq- ‘to blow’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam pücci ‘a fart’; Toda pix ïd- (it-) ‘to fart silently’; 
Kannada piisu ‘to fart’; Tulu püpuni ‘to fart’, püki ‘a fart’; Koraga pumpu 
‘to fart. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:385, no. 4354. 

Proto-Kartvelian *pu- ‘to swell, to puff up, to inflate’: Georgian puv- ‘to 
rise (dough)’; Mingrelian pu- ‘to boil, to seethe’; Laz pu- ‘to boil, to 
seethe’; Svan pw-: lipwe ‘to boil’, lipuli ‘to blow at somebody or 
something’, pul ‘whiff (puff)’. Fahnrich 1994:236 and 2007:443 *pu-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:361 *pu-; Klimov 1964:192 *pu- and 
1998:206 *pu- ‘to inflate, to rise’. 

Proto-Indo-European *p^ü- ‘to puff, to puff up, to blow’: Sanskrit phat- 
karoti ‘to puff, to blow’, phupphusa-h ‘the lungs’, phulla-h ‘expanded, 
blown (of flowers); puffed up (cheeks)’, phulláti ‘to expand, to open (as a 
flower)’; Oriya phuliba ‘to swell, to expand’; Pashto pū, pik ‘a puff, a 
blast, the act of blowing’; Greek oca ‘bellows’, pvoda ‘to blow, to puff’; 
Armenian p'uk? ‘breath, puff’; Lithuanian pučiù, püsti ‘to blow, to puff’. 
Rix 1998a:433 (?) *peut- ‘to blow up, to inflate’; Pokorny 1959:846—848 
*pii-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu- ‘to blow up’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:79—81 
*pii-, *peu-, *pou-, *phu-; Mann 1984—1987:1012 *piüsko (*phiisko) ‘to 
puff, to swell, to blow, to blow up, to well up, to erupt, to froth forth', 
1012 *piiskos, -à (*phüsk-) ‘puff, froth, fizz, swell, bulge, bubble, 
bladder’, 1012 *piislos (*phiislo-), -is, -à, -ia ‘puff, blow, fizz, gush, 
vacuum, air-space, bladder’, 1012—1013 *piisd (*phiisd), -ið ‘to fizz, to 
froth, to puff, to blow, to swell’, 1013 *piitid (*phitid) ‘to blow, to puff’, 
1014 *putlos (*phutlo-) ‘fizzy, frothy, puffy, windy, airy, vacuous’, 1014 
*piitos (*phiit-), -ios, -à, -iə ‘puff, blow, gust’, 1015 *putros (*phutros) 
‘blow, gust, gale, fury’; Watkins 1985:53 *pü- (also *phii-) and 2000:69 
*pii- (also *phii-) ‘to blow, to swell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:72 *p(h)eu- 
‘to blow, to swell’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:398; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:1236 *p(h)u-s-; Beekes 2010.1I:1599—1600; Hofmann 1966:407; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1E:1055—1057; Boisacq 1950:1042—1043 *pheu-, 
*phu-; Smoczyhski 2007.1:4928; Derksen 2015:373; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:677—67. 

Proto-Uralic *puw3- ‘to blow’: Hungarian fúj-, fu-/fuv- ‘to blow’; Mordvin 
puva- ‘to blow’; Cheremis / Mari pue- ‘to blow’; Vogul / Mansi puw- ‘to 
blow’; Ostyak / Xanty pog- (Southern pów-) ‘to blow’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets pu- ‘to blow’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan füala-, füaru- 
(derivative) ‘to blow’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hatanga) fuera-, (Baiha) 
fuasa- (derivative) ‘to blow’; Selkup Samoyed puua-, puuwa-, puuya- ‘to 
blow’; Kamassian pii?- ‘to blow’. Collinder 1955:12 and 1977:33; Rédei 
1986—1988:411 *puws-; Décsy 1990:107 *puva ‘to blow’; Sammallahti 
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1988:547 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *puwi- ‘to blow’; Janhunen 1977b:128— 
129. 

F. Proto-Eskimo: puva- ‘to swell’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik puya- ‘to swell’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik puva- ‘to swell’; Naukan Siberian Yupik puva- ‘to 
swell’; Central Siberian Yupik puuva- [puufqa- ‘to become swollen in the 
face’]; Sirenik puva- ‘to swell’; Seward Peninsula Inuit puit- ‘to be 
swollen’, puvzak- ‘to have a swelling’; North Alaskan Inuit puvit- ‘to be 
swollen’, puviq- ‘to inflate, to be inflated’; Western Canadian Inuit puvit- 
‘to become swollen’, puviq- ‘to inflate’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puviq- ‘to 
be inflated, to swell (from putrefaction)’; Greenlandic Inuit pui(k) 
‘swelling, tumor’, puir- ‘to inflate, to bulge, to swell (sail). Cf. Aleut 
hum- ‘to inflate, to swell’, humta- ‘to be swollen’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:270. Proto-Inuit *puvak ‘lung’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit 
puwak ‘lung’; North Alaskan Inuit puvak ‘lung’; Western Canadian Inuit 
puvak ‘lung’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puvak ‘lung’; Greenlandic Inuit puak 
‘lung’. Cf. Aleut Aumyi-X ‘lung’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 
1994:270. Proto-Eskimo *puvlay or *puvlan “bubble or air in something": 
Naukan Siberian Yupik puvlaq ‘gas’; Seward Peninsula Yupik puvlak ‘air 
in something, bubble’; Western Canadian Inuit puvlak ‘bubble’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit pullaq “bubble, air pressure’; Greenlandic Inuit pu?¢ay- ‘to 
inflate, to be inflated’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:271. Proto- 
Inuit *puvala- ‘to be fat? > North Alaskan Inuit puvala- ‘to be fat and 
round’; Western Canadian Inuit puvala- ‘to be fat’; Greenlandic Inuit 
puala- ‘to be fat’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:270. Proto-Inuit 
*puvinaq ‘ball or balloon-like thing’ > North Alaskan Inuit puvinaq 
‘balloon, swim bladder’; Western Canadian Inuit puvirag ‘ball’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit puviraq ‘small rubber balloon’; Greenlandic Inuit 
[puiraasaq, puaasaq ‘water-filled swelling’]. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:270. Proto-Inuit *puvliq- ‘to swell up’ > Seward Peninsula 
Inuit puvliq- ‘to become swollen with air’; North Alaskan Inuit puvliq- ‘to 
swell up’; Western Canadian Inuit puvliq- ‘to swell up’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit pulli(q)- ‘to swell up’; Greenlandic Inuit pudtir- ‘to swell up (after a 
blow)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:271. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath; 4.64 break wind, fart (vb.); 10.38 blow (vb. 
tr). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:229—230, no. 34; Hakola 2000:146, no. 641; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1673, *puhV ‘to blow’; Fortescue 1998:157. 


22.5. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *p’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
p- p- p- p- p- p- p- p- 
? , , ^5 -p-/ 
-p- -p’- -pp-/-v- -p- -p’- e -p- 
p p pp p p p p -pp- 
139. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p’ap’-a ‘old man, old woman’: 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *p’ap’- ‘grandfather’: Georgian p’ap’-i, p’ap’-a 'grand- 
father’; Mingrelian p’ap’-ul-i, p’ap’-u ‘great grandfather’; Laz p’ap’ul-i, 
p'ap-u ‘grandfather’. Fáhnrich 1994:221 and 2007:329 *pap-; Klimov 
1964:152 *papal- and 1998:147—148 *papa- ‘grandfather’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:271 *pap-. 

Proto-Indo-European (f) *p'áp'aA > *p’ap’a ‘old woman’: (?) Oscan 
babu ‘old priestess’; Russian baba [626a] '(peasant) woman, old woman’; 
Czech baba ‘woman’; Serbo-Croatian baba ‘old woman, midwife’. Mann 
1984—1987:49 *baba ‘old woman’. Note: These forms are phonologically 
ambiguous. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship, p. 94 *papa, *appa, *baba 
‘father’ or ‘old man’; 2.35 father. 


140. Proto-Nostratic root *p ul- (~ *p’ol-): 
(vb.) *p 'ul- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p 'ul-a ‘swelling, hump, lump, bulge’; (adj.) ‘swollen, round, bulbous’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *p’ul- ‘to swell’, (reduplicated) *p’ul-p’ul- ‘(vb.) to swell; 
(adj.) swollen, round’: Omotic: Welamo p’up’ule ‘egg’; Dache 6bubule 
‘egg’; Dorze bu:bulé ‘egg’; Oyda bubule ‘egg’; Male bu:la ‘egg’; 
Kachama p’up’ule ‘egg’; Koyra bubu:le ‘egg’; Gidicho bubu:le ‘egg’; 
Zergula bubile ‘egg’; Zayse bubile ‘egg’. Omotic loan in Burji bulbul-ée ~ 
bubul-ée ‘egg’. Sasse 1982:43. Ehret 1995:116, no. 109, *p'ul- ‘shell’. 
Ehret considers the Omotic forms cited above to be loans from East 
Cushitic — he reconstructs Proto-East Cushitic *b 'ulb ul- ‘shell’ (> Yaaku 
bolboli ‘egg’; Somali bulbul ‘thick hair’). Assuming semantic develop- 
ment as in Lithuanian patitas ‘egg’ from the same root found in Lithuanian 
piisti ‘to blow, to swell up’ and Latvian pūte ‘blister, pustule’. 

Proto-Indo-European *p’ul-, *p’ol- ‘swollen, round’, (reduplicated) 
*p ulp 'ul-, *p’olp’ol- (dissimilated to *p’ump’ul-, *p’omp’ol-; *p'omp 'ul-): 
Sanskrit buli-h ‘buttocks, vulva’; Greek BoABdc ‘a bulb’, (reduplicated) 
poufuAig ‘bubble’; Latin bulla ‘a round swelling’, bulbus ‘a bulb; an 
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onion’ (Greek loan); East Frisian pol ‘plump’; Armenian botk ‘radish’; 
Lithuanian bulis, bülé, bulé ‘buttocks’. Pokorny 1959:103 *bol- ‘node, 
bulb’; Walde 1927—1932.II:111—112 *bol-, *bul-; Mann 1984—1987:53 
*bombos ‘lump, bulge’, 55 *bubul- ‘knot, knob’, 56 *bul- ‘bulge, 
buttocks’, 56 *bulé ‘to thrust, to cram, to bulge’, 57 *bumbul- (*bumal-) 
‘swelling; bulge, fat bottle or pot’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:439—440; 
Boisacq 1950:126 *bol-, *bulbul-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:183—184; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:249—250; Hofmann 1966:37; Prellwitz 1905:80; 
Beekes 2010.1:225; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:122 *bol-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:78; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:63—64; Smoczynski 2007.1:80. 
Proto-Altaic *pula- (~ -o-) ‘to swell’: Proto-Tungus *pul- ‘hump; 
swelling, convexity’ > Evenki hulin ‘hump’, hulka ‘swelling, convexity’; 
Lamut / Even hulpen ‘hump’; Orok pulu ‘swelling, convexity’. Proto- 
Mongolian *bula- ‘lump, swelling’ > Mongolian bulu ‘bump on the body, 
the thick end of a marrow bone’, bulduru ‘bump, lump, wen, swelling; 
hillock, knoll’, bultai- ‘to stick out, to appear, to show slightly’; Khalkha 
bulü, buldrū ‘swelling, lump’; Buriat bula, bulū ‘swelling, lump’; Kalmyk 
bula ‘swelling, lump’; Dagur bol ‘swelling, lump’. Mongolian loans in 
Manchu buljan ‘growth on the skin’, bultayun ‘prominent, obvious, 
bulging’, bultayüri “bulging out (especially the eyes)’, bultari ‘sticking 
out, swollen’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1108—1109 *pula (~ -o-) 
‘to swell’. 


Buck 1949:4.48 egg. 


141. Proto-Nostratic root *p ub- (~ *p’ol’-): 
(vb.) *p ’ul’- ‘to blow about; to give off smoke, vapor, steam’; 
(n.) *p’ul’-a ‘mist, fog, haze; smoke, steam; cloud’ 


A. 


vaw 


Dravidian: Toda piłmozm (z = [dz]) ‘mist in valleys or on hills’; Kodagu 
pu'li ‘mist on mountains’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:386, 4375. 

Kartvelian: Mingrelian p ‘ula ‘steam’; Laz p’ula, (Atinuri) p’ulera ‘cloud’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) puj- ‘to blow’. Nikolaeva 2006:367. 
Proto-Eskimo *puyur ‘smoke’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik puyuq ‘smoke’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik puyug ‘smoke’, puyuXta- ‘to smoke (fish)’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik puyuq ‘smoke’; Central Siberian Yupik puyuq 
‘smoke’; Sirenik puyaX ‘soot, smoke’; Seward Peninsula Inuit puyuq 
‘steam’; North Alaskan Inuit puyuq ‘smoke from chimney’, puyuq- ‘to 
smoke, to make smoke’, puyuuq- ‘to smoke (fire or chimney)’; Western 
Canadian Inuit puyuq ‘smoke’, puyuq- ‘to give off smoke’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit puyuq- ‘to give off steam’, puyuq ‘water vapor, tobacco 
smoke, puffball (mushroom)’; Greenlandic Inuit puyuq ‘smoke, steam, 
mist’, puyur-, puyuur- ‘to give off smoke or steam; to be infected by a 
dead person’, (North Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) puyuq- ‘to smoke 
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(pipe)’. Aleut AuyuX ‘smoke, steam’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:272. Proto-Yupik *puyuga- ‘to be smoked or sooty’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik puyuga- ‘to smoke (fish)'; Central Alaskan Yupik puyuga- 
‘to be smoked (food); to be full of smoke (clothes)’; Central Siberian 
Yupik puyuga-, puyuXqa- ‘to become sooty’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:272. Proto-Inuit *puyurag or *puyurak ‘frost smoke (snowy 
mist) > North Alaskan Inuit puyuala-, putcuala- ‘to make steam or 
smoke’; Western Canadian Inuit puyuaryuk ‘kind of weather when powder 
snow in the air is like smoke’; Eastern Canadian Inuit puyurag- ‘to be a 
light mist’, (Itivimmiut) puyunaq, puyuqqiq ‘light mist’; Greenlandic Inuit 
puyurak ‘frost smoke’, puyuray- ‘to be mist from the sea, to be frost 
smoke’, puyuralak, puyualak ‘dust’, puyu(R)ala- ‘to be dusty’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:272. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *pujæ- ‘smoke or steam’ (?): Chukchi 
[puj?epuj] ‘soot’; Koryak puje- ‘to bake; to cook bear meat in a pit over 
heated stones’, pujepuj ‘meat cooked in a pit over heated stones’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Western) pojaz ‘to steam’, pojakaz ‘to take a steam 
bath’, pojatez ‘to give off steam’, (Eastern) kimpxejc ‘to smoke’. Fortescue 
2005:218. 


Buck 1949:1.73 cloud; 1.74 mist (fog, haze). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:179— 
180, no. 13, *bilwe ‘cloud’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 198, *biLuré (= *bilu?é ?) 
‘cloud’. The Uralic forms cited by Illic-Svityé and Dolgopolsky are too 
divergent phonologically and should not be included here; the same objection 
applies to the Turkic forms they cite, which Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:382) derive from Proto-Altaic *bülu [~ -a, -o] ‘cloud’. 


142. Proto-Nostratic root *p’ut’- (~ *p’ot’-): 


(vb.) *p’ut’- ‘to cut, tear, break, or pull off or apart’; 
(n.) *p 'ut -a ‘cut-off, pulled-off, torn-off, or broken-off piece or part’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *bat’- ‘to cut, tear, break, or pull off or apart’ 


(with numerous extensions): Arabic batara ‘to split, to cleave, to cut open 
(tumors). D. Cohen 1970— :61. Arabic bafta ‘to cut open’. D. Cohen 
1970— :59—60. Geez / Ethiopic botala [AmA] ‘to cut’; Amharic bättälä 
‘to be torn, to be uprooted’. D. Cohen 1970—  :60; Leslau 1987:113. 
Arabic batasa ‘to attack with violence, to bear down on, to fall upon 
someone; to knock out; to hit, to strike; to land with a thud (on)’; Aramaic 
beatas ‘to stamp’; Syriac butsa@a ‘striking with the heals’; Geez / Ethiopic 
batasa [Am] ‘to break, to detach, to cut off’; Tigrinya bdttdsd ‘to break 
by pulling’; Amharic bdfttdsd ‘to break a string or the like, to detach (a 
button), to snip (thread)’, battds ‘cut-off piece, strip of paper, clipping, 
scrap (of cloth)’; Harari bdtdsa ‘to break by pulling’; Gafat bifttdsd ‘to 
break by pulling’; Argobba beftdsa ‘to break by pulling’; Gurage (Zway) 
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bdtdsd ‘to break off by pulling, to tear a string by pulling’. D. Cohen 
1970— :61; Leslau 1963:48, 1979:166, and 1987:114. Amharic bdttakd 
‘to cut apart’, boccáká ‘to tear’, bocaccáká ‘to tear to shreds’. D. Cohen 
1970— :60—61. Geez / Ethiopic batha [fh] ‘to make an incision, to 
make gashes, to scarify, to scratch open, to cut with a scalpel’, bathat 
[Nat] ‘incision, a cutting up’; Amharic bdftd ‘to make an incision, to 
scarify’. D. Cohen 1970— :59; Leslau 1987:113. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami put- (putt-) ‘to cut in pieces, to pluck (flower), to break 
(rope)’; Naikri put- ‘to cut, to pluck’; Naiki (of Chanda) put- ‘to be cut, to 
break (intr.)’, putuk- ‘to cut to pieces’; Kurux pud"gnd (pudgas) ‘to pluck 
out (hair, etc.), to strip (fowl) by plucking’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:378, 
no. 4277. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *p’ut’-wy- ‘to pluck (poultry)’: Georgian p’ut’(n)- ‘to 
pluck (poultry)’; Mingrelian p’ut’on- ‘to pluck (poultry)’. Klimov 1964: 
154 *putwn- and 1998:152 *put-wn- ‘to pluck (poultry)’; Fáhnrich 2007: 
335 *put-. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) putinmu- ‘to divide in two’, putil ‘piece (of 
fish); half; middle’. Nikolaeva 2006:372. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.). 


22.6. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *d 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
d- d- t- d- dh- t- d- t- 
-d- -d- -t(t)- -d- -dh- -t- -d- -ó- 
143. Proto-Nostratic relational marker *da- (~ *da-) ‘along with, together with, in 


addition to’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *da, *di ‘along with, together with, in addition to’: Berber: 
Kabyle d, yid, id- ‘with, together with, and’; Tamazight (Ayt Ndhir) d 
‘with, and’; Tuareg d, ad ‘and, with together with’; Nefusa ad, did ‘and, 
with’; Ghadames ad, did ‘and, with’; Zenaga ad, id, d ‘and with’; Mzab ad, 
did ‘and, with’.. Central Cushitic: Bilin comitative case suffix -dr ‘together 
with’; Quara -dr ‘together with’. Reinisch 1887:93; Appleyard 2006:23— 
24. Highland East Cushitic: Burji -ddi locative suffix (with absolute case) 
in, for example, miná-ddi ‘in the house’. Sasse 1982:54. Proto-Chadic *da- 
‘with, and’ > Hausa dà ‘with; and; by, by means of; regarding, with respect 
to, in relation to; at, in during; than’; Kulere tu; Bade da; Tera nda; Gidar 
di; Mokulu ti; Kanakuru da. Newman 1977:34. Note: Diakonoff (1988:61) 
reconstructs comitative-dative case endings *-dV, *-Vd for Proto-Afrasian 
on the basis of evidence from Cushitic (Agaw) and Berber-Libyan. 
Proto-Kartvelian *da ‘and’: Georgian da ‘and’; Mingrelian do, ndo ‘and’; 
Laz do ‘and’. Klimov 1964:68—69 *da and 1998:35—36 *da ‘and’; 
Schmidt 1962:103; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:97—98 *da; Fahnrich 
2007:120—121 *da. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite, Neo-Elamite da (also -da in 
-be-da, e-da, ku-da, etc.) ‘also, too, as well, likewise; so, therefore, hence, 
consequently, accordingly; thereby, thereupon’. Note also: Middle Elamite, 
Neo-Elamite tak ‘also’ (< da- ‘also’ + a-ak ‘and’). 

Proto-Indo-European *-d/e, *-d^i suffixed particle: Sanskrit sa-há (Vedic 
sa-dha) ‘with’, i-ha ‘here’ (Prakrit i-dha), ku-ha *where?', á-dhi ‘above, 
over, from, in’; Avestan ida ‘here’, kuda ‘where?’; Greek locative particle 
-01, in, for example, oíko-01 ‘at home’, 16-01 *where?'; Old Church Slavic 
ko-de *where?', so-de ‘here’. Burrow 1973:281; Brugmann 1904:454—455 
*-dhe and *-dhi; Fortson 2010:119 *-dhi and *-dhe. 

Proto-Altaic dative-locative particle *da: Tungus: Manchu dative-locative 
suffix -de. The locative suffix is -du in other Tungus languages. Common 
Mongolian dative-locative suffix *-da > Mongolian -da; Dagur -da; 
Khalkha -dv; Buriat -da; Kalmyk -d»; Moghol -du; Ordos -du; Monguor 
-du. Poppe 1955:195—199. Regarding the -du variant, Greenberg 
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(2000:156) notes: “It seems probable that the vowel here has been 
influenced by the dative-allative ru..." Common Turkic (except Yakut) 
locative suffix -da/-dà > Old Turkic locative-ablative suffix -d4; Chagatay 
locative suffix -DA; Turkish locative suffix -DA; Azerbaijani locative 
suffix -dA; Turkmenian locative suffix -d4; Tatar locative suffix -DA; 
Bashkir locative suffix -DA; Kazakh locative suffix -DA; Noghay locative 
suffix -DA; Kirghiz locative suffix -DA; Uzbek locative suffix -Da; Uighur 
locative suffix -DA. Turkish da, de (also ta, te) ‘and, also, but’. Menges 
1968b:110. 

F. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan instrumental case marker *-tz and the suffix 
*-tz in the comitative 1 case marker *kz- -tæ ‘together with’ (both class 
1). Fortescue 2005:426. Perhaps also Proto-Chukotian */o ‘and’ > Koryak 
to ‘and’; Alyutor tu (Palana to) ‘and’. Fortescue 2005:288. 


Sumerian da ‘with, together with, along with, besides’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:212—214, no. 59, *da locative particle, I:214—215, 
no. 60, *daHa intensifying and conjoining particle; Bomhard 1996a:135—136; 
Greenberg 2000:155—157; Doglopolsky 2008, no. 508, *d/E/H,a ‘with, 
together with’ and no. 579, *d/oy/a (> *da) ‘place’. 


144. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’; (reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, 
sister' (nursery words): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dad(a)- ‘mother’: West Chadic *dad- ‘mother, sister’ > 
Ngizim dàadá term of reference or address used with one’s mother, term 
of reference or address used with an older sister or person with whom one 
is close and is of approximately the age of an older sister. Central Chadic 
*dad- ‘mother’ > Gisiga dada ‘mother’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:141, no. 
612, *dad- ‘mother’. 

B. Dravidian: Tulu dadde ‘a sow’; Parji dadda ‘female of animals and birds’; 
Gondi dadda ‘female of animals’; Malto dadi ‘the female of quadrupeds’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:264, no. 3044. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *ded(a)- ‘mother’: Old Georgian deday ‘mother’; 
Mingrelian dida ‘mother’; Laz dida ‘old woman, grandmother’; Svan dede 
‘mother, mommy’, dddw ‘female’ (Svan di and dija ‘mother, mommy’ are 
loans from Mingrelian). Klimov 1964:71—72 *deda- (Klimov compares 
Indo-European *dhe-dh[e] stem used to designate various relatives, cf. Gk. 
tn ‘grandmother’, tnPic 'aunt) and 1998:38 *deda- ‘mother’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:105—106 *ded-; Fahnrich 1994:220 and 
2007:128—129 *ded-. Proto-Kartvelian *da- ‘sister’: Georgian da ‘sister’; 
Mingrelian da ‘sister’; Laz da ‘sister’; Svan dd-j ‘sister’. Klimov 1964:69 
*da- and 1998:36 *da- ‘sister’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:97 *da-; 
Schmidt 1962:103; Fahnrich 2007:119—120 *da-. Proto-Kartvelian *da- 
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did- ‘elder sister’: Georgian mdad-, mdade- ‘virgin, maiden’; Laz dad- 
‘aunt, stepmother’. Klimov 1964:69—70 *da-did- and 1998:36 *da-did- 
‘elder sister’. 


Buck 1949:2.36 mother. 


145. Proto-Nostratic root *dab- (~ *dab-): 
(vb.) *dab- ‘to make fast, to join together, to fit together, to fasten (together)’; 
(n.) *dab-a ‘joining, fitting, fastening’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dab- ‘to stick together, to join together’: Proto-Semitic 
*dab-ak’- ‘to stick together, to join together, to adhere’ > Hebrew dafak 
[P27] ‘to adhere, to cling to’, defek [21] ‘joining, soldering’; Aramaic 
dafak ‘to stick together, to join’; Arabic dabika ‘to stick, to adhere’. Klein 
1987:113; Murtonen 1989:143; D. Cohen 1970—  :211—212. Proto- 
Semitic *dab-al- ‘to stick together, to unite’ > Arabic dabala ‘to bring 
together, to gather, to unite’; Geez / Ethiopic dabala [€flA] ‘to bring 
together, to gather, to make braids, to plait’; Harari dábála to add, to put 
together, to include’; Tigre dábbála ‘to stick together’; Amharic däbbälä 
‘to double, to unite, to add’; Gurage däbälä ‘to add, to join, to unite’. D. 
Cohen 1970—  :209—210; Leslau 1963:52—53, 1979:195—196, and 
1987:120. Cushitic: Proto-Sam *dab- ‘to plait’ > Rendille dab-i ‘to plait’; 
Boni tob/toba ‘to plait’. Heine 1978:55. Proto-Southern Cushitic *daba 
‘hand’ > Iraqw dawa ‘hand, arm’; Burunge daba ‘hand, arm’; Alagwa 
daba ‘hand, arm’; Dahalo dafa ‘hand’, dáwatte (< *dáfa-watte) ‘five’. 
Ehret 1980:162. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d'ab'- ‘to fit together: Armenian darbin (< 
*dhabhrino-) ‘smith’; Latin faber ‘skillful’; Gothic ga-daban ‘to be fitting, 
to happen’; Old Icelandic dafna ‘to thrive’; Old English gedzftan, daeftan 
‘to make smooth; to put in order, to arrange’, gedafte ‘gentle, meek’, 
gedafnian ‘to be fitting or becoming’, gedafen ‘(adj.) suitable, fitting; (n.) 
due, right, what is fitting’, gedefe ‘fitting, seemly; gentle, meek’; Dutch 
deftig ‘proper, noble’; Lithuanian dabinti ‘to adorn, to decorate’; Old 
Church Slavic dobro ‘good’, doba ‘opportunity’. Pokorny 1959:233—234 
*dhabh- ‘to fix, to suit’; Walde 1927—1932.1:824—825 *dhabh-; Mann 
1984—1987:175 *dhabh- ‘fitting; fit, able; joint’; Watkins 1985:12—13 
*dhabh- and 2000:17 *dhabh- ‘to fit together’; Mallory—Adams 1997:139 
*dhabhros ‘craftsman’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:208; De Vaan 2008:197; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:436—437; Orél 2003:66 Proto-Germanic 
*dabanan, 66 *dabnojanan; Kroonen 2013:86 Proto-Germanic *daban- ‘to 
fit; Feist 1939:176 *dhabh-; Lehmann 1986:138—139 *dhabh- ‘fitting, 
applicable'; De Vries 1977:71; Onions 1966:241 and 252; Klein 1971:188 
and 198 *dhabh- ‘to become, to be suitable’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:79; 
Derksen 2015:110 *dtab'-. 
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Sumerian dab ‘to grasp, to seize, to take; to pack; to bind, to fasten (together); 
to hold’, dab; ‘to catch, to seize, to capture; to take; to grasp; to pack; to bind; 
to hold tightly’. Semantic development as in Gothic fahan ‘to capture, to seize’, 
Old Icelandic fa ‘to grasp with the hands, to get hold of’, Old English fegan ‘to 
join, to unite’, all from the same stem found, for example, in Greek myyvop ‘to 
make fast, to join, to fasten together’ (cf. Lehmann 1986:102). 


Buck 1949:9.42 artisan, craftsman; 9.943 fitting, suitable; 11.14 seize, grasp, 
take hold of. Brunner 1969:75, no. 407; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:262—264, no. 
71. 


146. Proto-Nostratic root *dag- (~ *dag-): 
(vb.) dag- ‘to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in place, to be stable, to 
be firmly established’; 
(n.) *dag-a ‘place’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d/a]g- ‘(vb.) to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in 
place, to be stable, to be firmly established; (n.) place’: Semitic: Arabic 
dagana ‘to remain, to stay, to abide; to get used to, to become accustomed 
to, to become habituated; to become tame, domesticated’. Tigre dagge 
‘village, somewhat large settlement’. Egyptian dg? ‘to plant, to stick; to 
build, to construct, to install’; Coptic tooce [Twwo6e] ‘to join, to attach, to 
plant; to be fixed, joined’. Hannig 1995:989; Erman—Grapow 1921:217 
and 1926—1963.5:499; Cerny 1976:207; Vycichl 1983:227. Berber: 
Ahaggar adah (pl. idaggan) ‘place’; Zenaga a¥gan ‘to put’. East Cushitic: 
Proto-Boni *deg- ‘to settle down’. 

B. (?) Proto-Dravidian *tank- ~ *takk- ‘to be put in place, to be stable, to be 
firmly established; to stay, to abide, to remain’: Tamil tanku (tanki-) ‘(vb.) 
to stay, to abide, to remain, to be stable, to be firmly established, to be 
retained in the mind, to exist, to halt, to wait, to delay; to be obstructed, 
reserved, or kept back; (n.) staying, stopping’, tankal ‘stopping, halting, 
resting, delay, halting, place, persistence, stability’, takku (takki-) ‘to come, 
to stay; to become permanent, lasting (as a possession or acquisition); to be 
retained’, takkam ‘stability’; Malayalam tannuka ‘to stop, to come into 
possession, to be there, to be arrested in the midst of progress’, tarnal 
‘rest, shelter’, tannika ‘to delay, to stop’, takkuka ‘to be obtained’, taricuka 
‘to stop, to remain’, taficam ‘being at rest, posture’; Kota tayg- (tangy-) ‘to 
spend time in a place away from home’; Toda tok- (toky-) ‘to last long 
(money, situation), (child) to live long’; Kannada tangu ‘(vb.) to stop, to 
stay, to tarry, to sojourn, to lodge; (n.) stoppage, halt, a day’s journey’, 
dakka ‘(vb.) to accrue to, to be obtained, to fall to one’s share, to come into 
and remain in one’s possession, to remain, to be preserved; (n.) 
acquirement, attainment, possession, property’; Tulu dakkati ‘possession, 
control, appropriation, digest’, dakkavonuni ‘to retain or digest anything 
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eaten, to misappropriate successfully, to take charge’, daksavuni ‘to bring 
into another’s possession’, daksuni ‘to be retained or digested (as food, 
medicine, etc.), to be misappropriated successfully’; Telugu takku ‘to 
remain, to be left, to be excepted or omitted’, takkina ‘remaining, other’, 
dakku, dakku ‘to remain, to be left as a balance or residue, to be saved or 
spared’; Kolami tak- (takt-) ‘to live (in a place), to remain, to stay (for 
example, silent)’; Naikri tak- ‘to stay, to remain’; Gondi taggana ‘to wear 
well (of clothes), to remain in one's service (of servants)’, tagg- ‘to stay, to 
last’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:260—261, no. 3014. 

Proto-Kartvelian *deg/*dg- ‘to stand’: Georgian deg-/dg- ‘to stand’, 
dg-om-a ‘to put, to place, to set; to stand’, a-dg-il ‘place’; Mingrelian dg- 
‘to stand’; Laz dg- ‘to stand’. Klimov 1964:70; *dg- and 1998:38 *deg- : 
*dg- ‘to stand’ (Klimov includes Svan g- ‘to stand’); Schmidt 1962:104— 
105; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:104—105 *deg/*dg-; Fahnrich 1994: 
231 and 2007:127—128 *deg/*dg-. Proto-Kartvelian *dgam-/*dgm- ‘to 
put, to place, to set; to stand’: Georgian dgam-/dgm- ‘to put, to place, to 
set’; Mingrelian dgum-, dgam- ‘to put, to place, to set’; Laz dgim- ‘to put, 
to place, to set’. Klimov 1964:71 *dgam-/*dgm- and 1998:37 *dg-am- : 
*dg-m- ‘to put, to stand’ (Klimov includes Svan gem- : gm- ‘to put’); 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:104—105 *deg-/*dg-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*dg-en- ‘to put, to place, to set’: Georgian dgen-/dgin- ‘to put, to place, to 
set’; Mingrelian dgin- ‘to put, to place, to set’; Laz dgin- ‘to put, to place, 
to set’. Klimov 1964:71 *dg-in- and 1998:37 *dg-en- : *dg-in- ‘to put’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:104—105 *deg-/*dg-. 
Proto-Indo-European *d'eg-om-, *dhe^-om- ‘earth, land, ground; human 
being’: Sanskrit (*d'g»^-om- > *dzham- > *dzham- > *tsam- >) ksam- 
‘earth, ground’; Greek yOav (< *d’gh-6m- through metathesis of the initial 
consonant group) ‘earth, ground; a particular land or country’, yapoi ‘on 
the ground’; Albanian dhe ‘earth, land’; Latin humus ‘earth, ground, soil’, 
homo ‘human being, man’; Gothic guma ‘man’; Old Icelandic gumi ‘man’ 
(poetic), brud-gumi ‘bridegroom’; Swedish brudgum ‘bridegroom’; Old 
English guma ‘man, hero’, bryd-guma ‘bridegroom’; Old Frisian goma 
‘man’, breid-goma ‘bridegroom’; Old Saxon gumo, gomo ‘human being, 
man’, brüdi-gomo ‘bridegroom’, Dutch bruidegom ‘bridegroom’; Old 
High German gomo ‘human being, man’, gomman, gom(m)en, gamman, 
goum(m)an ‘man’, briti-gomo ‘bridegroom’ (New High German 
Bräutigam); Old Irish du ‘place’, duine ‘person’; Old Church Slavic zemlja 
‘earth’; Old Lithuanian žmuð ‘human being, person’; Tocharian A tkam, B 
kem ‘earth, ground’; Hittite te-(e-)kán ‘earth, ground’, da-ga-(a-)an ‘to the 
ground’; Luwian fi-ya-am-mi-i$ ‘earth’; Hieroglyphic Luwian takami- 
‘earth, land’. The unextended stem *d^og^- may be preserved in Hittite 
(dat.-loc.) ta-ki-ya as in ta-ki-ya ... ta-ki-ya ‘in this place ... in that place’, 
literally, ‘this one here ... that one there’ (not, then, connected with da- 
‘two’ as suggested by Kronasser 1966.I:210). Pokorny 1959:414—416 
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*shdem-, *ghdom- ‘earth, ground’; Walde 1927—1932.1:662—664 
*shdem-, *ghdom-; Mann 1984—1987:414 *ghem- (*gham-, *$hm-) 
‘ground, earth; on the ground, on (to, in) the ground, down’; Watkins 
1984:14 *dhghdm- ‘earth’, *(dh)ghm-on- ‘earthling’ and 2000:20 
*dhehem- ‘earth’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:475  *d[^Je$[^]om-, 
11:877, and 1995.1:396, 1:720 *d'(e)ó^om- ‘earth; human, person’; Burrow 
1973:82 *dheghom-, *dhghom-; Mallory—Adams 1997:174 *dhéghom 
‘earth’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:288—289; Sturtevant 1951:59, 881, and 
62, §84, Indo-Hittite *d‘eg‘-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1071 and II:1098— 
1099 *dheghóm-; Boisacq 1950:1049—1050 and 1060 *&dhom-; Hofmann 
1966:412 Greek yapai < *gh.mai, *gdhém-, *&dhóm-, *&dhm- and 419 
*dheghóm-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1245  *gh^m- and II:1258—1259 
*dheghom-, *(dh)ghom-; Beekes 2010.1:1612—1613 *d'ghem- and 
1I:1632—1633 *dhghem- : *dhegh-m-, *dhghom-; De Vaan 2008:287—288 
and 292; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:654—655 and 1:664—665 
*shdem-, *ghem-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:297—298 and 302; Smoczynski 
2007.1:790—791; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I::1320; Kroonen 2013:195 
Proto-Germanic *guman- ‘man’ (< *dhó^m-on-); Orél 1998:80—81 and 
2003:146 Proto-Germanic *gumoón; Lehmann 1986:163 *dh(e)gh-em-; 
Feist 1939:225—226 *ghdhem- or *dh(e)ghom-; De Vries 1977:194; 
Onions 1966:117; Klein 1971:94—95 and 324; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:97— 
98 *gh(a)mon; Kluge—Seebold 1989:103—104; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:506—507 *dheghom-, *dháhóm-; Adams 1999:192 *d^(e)$^om- 
‘earth, ground’; Kloekhorst 2008b:858—862 *d'eg'-m-; Derksen 2008: 
542 *dhól-em- and 2015:521—522 *d'gh-m-on-; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:86—99 *dhegh-om-, *ghgh.ám., *dhgh-m-'-, *gh-mm-. 
Semantic development from ‘place, site’ > ‘earth, land, ground’ as in 
Hungarian táj cited below. According to Klimov (1991:332), the following 
Kartvelian forms represent early borrowings from Indo-European: Proto- 
Kartvelian *diywam ~ *diyom ‘black earth’ > Georgian (dial.) dil(l)yvam 
‘black earth’, (toponym) Diyom a region inside Tbilisi, occupying the so- 
called “Diyomian Field”, Svan diywam ‘black earth’. See also Fahnrich 
2007:134 *diywam-. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Ugrian *tay3 (*taks) ‘place, site’ > (?) Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) 
tayi, (Upper Demyanka) taya, (Obdorsk) taya ‘place, site’; (7) Hungarian 
taj ‘region, tract, country, land’. Rédei 1986—1988:892 *tay3 (*taks). 


Sumerian dag ‘residence, dwelling place’. 

Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 7.11 dwell; 9.44 build; 12.11 place (sb.); 12.12 put 
(place, set, lay); 12.15 stand (vb., intr.); 12.16 remain, stay, wait. Bomhard 
1996a:209—210, no. 608; Blazek 1992b:131—132, no. 5. 


147. Proto-Nostratic root *dac- (~ *dac-): 
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(vb.) *dac- ‘to glitter, to shine, to burn’; 
(n.) *dac-a ‘day’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *dag-dag- ‘early morning’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic dagdaga [€"1€1] ‘to be early in the morning, to get up early in the 
morning’, dagadag [£1781], dagdag [£98], dagdag [£8949], dagdig 
[894.9] ‘early morning’; Amharic ddgddddgd ‘to get up early in the 
morning, to hasten off (Geez loan). D. Cohen 1970— :218; Leslau 1987: 
125. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil taka-tak-enal, taka-takav-enal onomatopoeic expression 
of dazzling, glowing, glittering; Kota dag dag in- (id-) ‘(flame) to burn 
brightly’, dagdagn ‘with a good light’; Kannada daggane ‘with a blaze’; 
Tulu dagadaga, dagabaga ‘brightly’, dagga, daggané ‘(to blaze) 
suddenly’; Telugu dagadaga ‘glitter’, dagadagam-anu ‘to glitter, to shine’; 
Kurux dagnd ‘to light, to set fire to (tr.)’, dagrnd ‘to catch fire, to be 
burned’; Malto dagdagre ‘to glitter, to shine’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:259, no. 2998. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *dec- ‘day’: Georgian dy-e ‘day’, dy-e-n-del-i ‘today’; 
Mingrelian dy-a ‘day’; Laz dy-a ‘day’; Svan la-dey ‘day’, an-dy-a-n-er-i 
‘today’. Schmidt 1962:105—106 *day- or *dey-; Klimov 1964:75—76 
*dye- and 1998:43—44 *dye- ‘day’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:108 
*dey-; Fahnrich 2007:131—132 *dey-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *d'ogt-o- ‘day’: Proto-Germanic *dayaz ‘day’ > 
Gothic dags ‘day’; Old Icelandic dagr ‘day’; Swedish dag ‘day’; 
Norwegian dag ‘day’; Danish dag ‘day’; Old English deg ‘day’; Old 
Frisian dei ‘day’; Old Saxon dag ‘day’; Old High German tag, tac ‘day’ 
(New High German Tag). Feist 1939:113—114 *dhegh- or *dhegth-; 
Lehmann 1986:86—87 *dhegwh- ‘to burn’; Kroonen 2013:86—87 Proto- 
Germanic *daga- ‘day’ (< *d'og'-o-); Orél 2003:66 Proto-Germanic 
*dagaz; Onions 1966:246 *dhegh- ‘to burn’; Klein 1971:192 *dheg"h-, 
*dhog"h- ‘to burn’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:71—72; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:766 *dhegth-, *dhóg"h-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:718 *dhegth- ‘to 
burn’; De Vries 1962:71—72 *dhegh- or *dhegth-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:97—98. Puhvel (1987:315—318) has convincingly argued that the 
Proto-Indo-European word for ‘yesterday’, which he reconstructs as 
*dhghyes- (> Sanskrit hyds ‘yesterday’; Greek y0éc *yesterday"), belongs 
here as well (see also Beekes 2010.1I:1632). Puhvel reconstructs Proto- 
Indo-European *dhogho- as the source of the Germanic words for ‘day’. 


Sumerian dadag ‘clear, shining, bright, radiant, brilliant, luminous’, dág 
‘shining, bright, clear’. 


Buck 1949:14.41 day. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:221, no. 70, *diga ‘bright, 
light’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:270—271, no. 82. 
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148. Proto-Nostratic root *dal- (~ *dal-): 
(vb.) *dal- ‘to cut, to prick, to pierce, to gash, to notch, to gouge, to wound’; 
(n.) *dal-a ‘gash, notch, strike, split’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *dalaaf- ‘to gash, to notch’ > Burunge 
dela*- ‘to gash, to notch’; K^wadza dala?- ‘to shoot (with an arrow)’. Ehret 
1980:345. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tallu (talli-) ‘to beat, to crush’; Malayalam tallu ‘a blow, 
stroke, beating’, talluka ‘to strike, to beat’; Telugu talgu ‘to strike’; Gondi 
talg- ‘to strike, to hit the mark’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:270, no. 3105. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *dhel-bh-/*dřol-bh-/*dh]-bh- ‘to dig, to hollow out’: 
Old English de/fan ‘to dig, to burrow’, gedelf ‘digging, trench’; Old Frisian 
delva ‘to dig’; Old Saxon (bi)delban ‘to dig’; Dutch delven ‘to dig’; 
Middle High German (bi)telben ‘to dig’; Slovenian dléto (< *delbt-) 
‘chisel’; Russian dolbat' [nonóars], dolbit' [qon0utTs] “to chisel, to hollow 
out’. Rix 1998a:124 *dtelbh- ‘to dig, to hollow out’; Pokorny 1959:246 
*dhelbh- ‘to dig’; Walde 1927—1932.1:866—867 *dhelbh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:181 *dhelbho ‘to dig, to gouge’, 192 *dh[bh- ‘hollow’, 196 *dholbh- 
‘to dig’; Watkins 1985:13 *dhelbh- and 2000:18 *dhelbh- ‘to dig, to 
excavate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:159 *dhelbh- ‘to dig’; Orél 2003:70 
Proto-Germanic *delbanan, 70 *delbaz ~ *delban; Kroonen 2013:92 
Proto-Germanic *delban- ‘to dig, to delve’; Onions 1966:254; Klein 1971: 
200. Proto-Indo-European *d/el-g'-/*d'ol-g'-/*dh]-gh- ‘to gash, to wound’: 
Old Icelandic dolg ‘enmity’; Old English dolg ‘wound, scar’; Old Frisian 
dolg ‘wound’; Low German daljen, dalgen ‘to slay’; Middle Dutch dolk 
‘wound’; Old High German tolc, tolg, dolg ‘wound’. Walde 1927— 
1932.1:866 *dhelgh-; Pokorny 1959:247 *dhelgh-, *dhelg- (?) ‘to hit’; 
Mann 1984—1987:192 *dhleho (? *dhlguh-) ‘to stab, to wound, to burn, to 
smart’; Orél 2003:67 Proto-Germanic *dalgojanan, 78 *dulgan; De Vries 
1977:78—79. Proto-Indo-European *dhel-k’-/*dhol-k’-/*dh|-k’- *(vb.) to 
prick, to pierce; (n.) sharp object’: Old Icelandic dalkr ‘pin, dagger’; Old 
English dalc ‘brooch, bracelet’; New High German Dolch ‘dagger’; Old 
Irish delg ‘thorn, spike, pin, brooch’; Lithuanian dalgis ‘scythe’, dilgis 
‘spiky, stinging’, dilgé ‘nettle’. But not Latin falx ‘sickle, scythe’. Pokorny 
1959:247 *dhelg- ‘to stab; needle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:865—866 
*dhelg-; Mann 1984—1987:182 *dhelg-, *dholg-, *dhlg- ‘spiky; spike, 
pin, brooch’, 196 *dholgos, -ios, -ia ‘brooch, spit, dagger’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:424 *dhelg- ‘to sting, to pierce’ and 428 (?) *dhelg- ‘pin’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:137 *dhelg-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:149; De Vries 
1977:72; Boutkan— Siebinga 2005:74— 75; Fraenkel 1962—1965.L:81; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:91. 

D. Proto-Altaic *délpi- ‘to split, to burst’: Proto-Tungus *delpe- ‘to split’ > 
Evenki delpe-rge-, delpe-m- ‘to split’; Lamut / Even depcerge- ‘to split’; 
Solon delpe- ‘to split’. Proto-Mongolian *delbe- ‘to split or crack open, to 
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burst, to break’ > Mongolian delbere- ‘to burst or crack asunder, to go to 
pieces, to split, to break; to explode’, delberkei ‘split, cracked; crack, cleft, 
crevice, fissure, hole’; Khalkha delbere- ‘to burst, to break through’; Buriat 
delber-, delbel- ‘to burst, to break through’; Kalmyk de/w/- ‘to burst, to 
break through’; Ordos delbel- ‘to burst, to break through’. Poppe 1960:44; 
Street 1974:11 *delpe ‘asunder, to pieces’ in *delpe-le- ‘to split, to burst’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:471  *délp'i ‘to burst, to break’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also include Proto-Turkic *de/- ‘to make holes’ 
and Proto-Japanese *timpa- ‘to become worn down, out’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tala- ‘to beat’: Chukchi tala- ‘to beat (frozen 
meat), to pulverize (bones)’, tala-jwa- ‘to hit, to beat’; Kerek ta(a)la- ‘to 
pound, to beat’; Koryak tala- ‘to hit, to pound (with a hammer)’, talanay 
‘hammer’; Alyutor tala- ‘to beat, to strike’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tala-s ‘to 
beat, to strike, to crush, to forge (metal)’, k-tala-?an ‘blacksmith’, 
(Sedanka) tala- ‘to beat’, (Western) tlez- ‘to pulverize’, talaan ‘forged, 
shoed (horse)’, talal(k)nan ‘hammer’. Fortescue 2005:276. 


Sumerian dala ‘thorn, needle’. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 8.22 dig; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:268—269, no. 79; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 527, *daeLbV ‘to gouge, to dig, 
to cut through’. 


149. Proto-Nostratic root *dal- (~ *dal-): 


(vb.) *dal- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to agitate; to be disturbed, 


confused, agitated, troubled’; 


(n.) *dal-a ‘disturbance, agitation’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *dul- ‘to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, to upset, to 


baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, bewildered, 
confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to drive someone 
crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, stupid’); 


(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> ‘madness, 


craziness, insanity; stupidity’) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dal-ax- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to 


agitate’ > Akkadian dalahu ‘to stir up, to roil (water), to blur (eyes); to 
disturb; to become muddied, roiled, blurred; to be or become troubled, 
confused, embarrassed’, dilihtu ‘disturbed condition, confusion, distress’, 
dalhu ‘disturbed, blurred, muddy, cloudy, confused’; Hebrew dalah [no3] 
‘to trouble, to make turbid’; Syriac dalah ‘to trouble, to disturb’; Harari 
dáláha ‘to sin, to err, to go astray, to miss the way’; Gurage (Masqan, 
Gogot) dalla, (Wolane, Zway) dala ‘to make a mistake, to be mistaken, to 
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err, to lose the way, to miss the way’. D. Cohen 1970— :264; Murtonen 
1989:150; Klein 1987:125; Leslau 1963:56 and 1979:205. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada tallana, tallara ‘agitation, amazement, alarm, fear, 
grief’, tallanisu ‘to be or become agitated from fear or amazement, to be 
troubled, alarmed, anxious’, ta/lanka ‘embarrassment, fear, etc.’; Tulu 
tallana ‘wavering, vexed’; Telugu talladamu ‘agitation, commotion, 
anxiety, turmoil’, talladincu, talladillu, talladakuducu, tallada-padu ‘to be 
agitated or in a state of turmoil, commotion or anxiety’, talladapatu 
‘agitation, turmoil, commotion’, tallada-pettu ‘to throw into a state of 
turmoil, agitation, or anxiety’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:70, no. 3104. 

C. Proto-Eskimo */ala(t)- (‘to be confused, disturbed, disoriented’ >) ‘to be 
drunk, tipsy; to act crazy’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik tala-, talata- ‘to be 
drunk, to act crazy’; Eastern Canadian Inuit talat- ‘to be asphyxiated (by 
gas vapors or when eating something intoxicating)’; Northwest 
Greenlandic talakkat- ‘to be careless, untidy’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:327. 


Buck 1949:16.33 anxiety; 17.23 insane, mad, crazy. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.I: 
216—217, no. 62, *dalq/w ‘wave’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 526, *dalga|U 
*wave'. 


150. Proto-Nostratic root *dal’- (~ *dal»-): 
(vb.) *dal»- ‘to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire’; 
(n.) *dal’-a ‘tiredness, weakness, exhaustion, weariness’; (adj.) ‘oppressed, 
tired, weary, weak, exhausted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dal- ‘to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire’: Proto- 
Semitic *dal-al- ‘to oppress, to weaken’, *dall- ‘weak, small, inferior’ > 
Akkadian dallu ‘small, inferior’, dullulu ‘to oppress’, dullulu ‘wronged, 
oppressed’; Hebrew dal [53] ‘low, weak, poor, thin’, *dalal [^53] *to be 
or become small’; Phoenician d/ ‘poor’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic dalal 
‘to be poor’; Ugaritic dl ‘poor’; Soqotri delel ‘to humiliate’. D. Cohen 
1970— :265—266; Klein 1987:125—126; Murtonen 1989:149; Tomback 
1978:72. Proto-Semitic *dal-ap- ‘to be exhausted, weary, sleepless’ > 
Akkadian dalapu ‘to be or stay awake, to be sleepless, to work ceaselessly, 
to continue (work) into the night, to drag on, to linger on; to keep someone 
awake, to harass’, dalpu ‘awake, alert; weary-eyed from watching; 
harassed’, diliptu ‘sleeplessness, trouble’, dullupu ‘to keep (someone) 
awake, to harass’, dulpu ‘sleeplessness (as a disease)’; Ugaritic dip ‘to be 
exhausted’. D. Cohen 1970— :267—268. Lowland East Cushitic *dal- ‘to 
be tired’ > Somali daal- ‘to be tired’. Omotic *dall- ‘to become meager’ > 
Kefa dalli- ‘to become meager’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:147, no. 637, *dal- 
‘to be weak, to be tired’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil falar ‘to droop, to faint; to grow weary, enfeebled, 
infirm, or decrepit; to grow slack, to become relaxed (as a tie or grasp), to 
become flabby from age, to suffer, to lose one’s vitality’, talar 
‘slackening’, talarcci, talartti ‘slackness, looseness, flexibility, weakness, 
infirmity, faintness, languor, depression, laziness, remissness’, talarvu 
‘growing slack, relaxing, faintness, weakness, depression, sorrow’, talarttu 
(talartti-) ‘to loosen (tr.)’; talatala ‘to become loose (as a cloth worn upon 
the person)’; Malayalam tafaruka ‘to relax, to slacken, to be allayed, to 
grow faint, to grow weary’, talarcca ‘slackness, weariness, faintness’, 
talarkka, talarttuka ‘to moderate, to abate’; Kota taja-r- (tala-ry-) ‘to take 
rest’; Kodagu tale- (talev-, taland-) ‘to become weak’, talat- (talati-) ‘to 
make weak, to exhaust’; Tulu talabala, talamala ‘exhaustion, weariness’, 
dalabala, dalanke ‘loose’; Malto talqro ‘tender, delicate, weak’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:272, no. 3127. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.91 tired, weary. 
151. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *daq^-a ‘male of certain animals: billy-goat, ram’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil takar ‘sheep, ram, goat, male of certain animals (yai, 
elephant, shark)’; Malayalam takaran ‘huge, powerful (as a man, bear, 
etc.)’; Kannada tagar, tagaru, tagara, tegaru ‘ram’; Tulu tagaru, tagaru 
‘ram’; Telugu tagaramu, tagaru ‘ram’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:259, no. 
3000; Krishnamurti 2003:12 *tak-ar ‘ram’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *daq- ‘goat’ (> *dq- in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Laz 
through syncope; final -a in these languages is suffixal): Mingrelian tx-a 
‘goat’ (initial d > t through regressive voicing assimilation); Laz tx-a 
‘goat’; Georgian tx-a ‘goat’; Svan daqal ‘goat’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:102 *dag-; Klimov 1964:77 *dqa- and 1998:80 *tqa- ‘she-goat’; 
Schmidt 1962:116; Fáhnrich 2007:125 *daq-. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.36 goat. Bomhard 1996a:227—228, no. 
643. 


152. Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 
(vb.) *dar- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn; to twist, wrap, or join together’; 
(n.) *dar-a 'bend, turn, curve; that which bends, turns, winds, or twists: 
winding course or way’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked; wrapped, twisted, 
turned, or joined together? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘to wrap, to wind, to twist; to walk’: Proto-Semitic 
*dar-ag- ‘to go, to walk, to move, to proceed; to wrap, to wind, to twist’ > 
Arabic daraga (duriig) ‘to go, to walk, to move, to proceed, to advance 
(slowly), to approach gradually, to follow a course; to go away, to leave, to 
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depart; to be past, bygone, over; to have passed away, to be extinct; to 
circulate, to be in circulation, to have currency; to grow up (child), daraga 
(darg) ‘to roll up, to roll together; to wrap, to wind, to twist; Hebrew 
maoreyah [MATI] ‘step (cut in rocks), mountain path’; Akkadian daraggu 
‘path’; Sheri / Jibbali dóróg ‘to become used to walking for the first time’, 
edurg ‘to wrap in white cloth, to enshroud’, edrég ‘to lead’, dérgét ‘step, 
coil of rope, layer’; Harsüsi dərðg ‘(small animal) to begin to walk’, dargét 
‘step; layer; coil of rope’; Tigre dargdgd ‘to make roll down, to roll away’. 
Ethiopian Semitic *dar-ag- ‘to twist, wrap, or join together’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic darga [&C'] ‘to be joined together, to be united’, darraga [€] 
‘to join, to unite’; Tigre dárga ‘to mix’; Tigrinya därägä ‘to join, to unite’; 
Amharic ddrrdgd ‘to become one, to be united, to be combined’. Murtonen 
1989:153; D. Cohen 1970— :308—309; Leslau 1987:141—142. Proto- 
Semitic *dar-ab- ‘to bend, to fold’ > Tigre ddrrdba ‘to fold’; Tigrinya 
därräbä ‘to fold’; Amharic därräbä ‘to fold’; Gurage däräbä ‘to double’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :307; Leslau 1979:218. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) 
*dar-dar- ‘to turn, to rotate’ > Mehri adardar ‘to go around someone or 
something’. Berber: Tuareg adarih ‘footprint on the ground’; Tawlemmet 
adariz ‘footprint’; Tamazight ddiraz ‘to retreat, to go back, to go away’, 
sddiraz ‘to make retreat’, addiraz ‘withdrawal, retreat’; Ghadames adraz 
‘to stomp the feet, to dance’, darraz ‘men’s dance’, Jamdraz ‘footprints on 
the ground’; Kabyle adriz ‘track, trail’. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya 
dardar- ‘to turn, to rotate’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:151, no. 656, *dar- ‘to 
run’, 151, no. 657, *dar- ‘road’, 174, no. 764, *dVr-dVr- ‘to turn, to 
rotate’; Ehret 1995:134, no. 151, *dir- ‘to step’. 

Dravidian: Telugu tari ‘churning’, tarikadu ‘one who churns’, tar(u)cu, 
tracu ‘to churn’; Parji terip- (terit-) ‘to churn’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:269, no. 3095. Tamil taru (taruv-, tarr-) ‘to wear tightly (as a cloth), 
to fasten’; Malayalam taruka ‘to be tucked in before and behind’, tarayuka 
‘to be fixed’, taru ‘wearing clothes tucked in’; Kannada tari ‘state of being 
joined, of being put in or down, fixed, or settled’, taru (tatt-) ‘to join, to 
approach, to engage in’; Tulu tarapuni, tarpuni ‘to rivet, to fasten firmly; 
to be riveted, fixed’; Telugu tarupu ‘to join together, to amass (wealth)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:273, no. 3142. 

Proto-Kartvelian *der-/*dr- ‘to bend’: *dr-ek’- ‘to bend (tr.)’, *der-k’- ‘to 
bend, to stoop (intr.)’: Georgian drek’-/drik’- ‘to bend’, drk’u ‘crooked, 
bent’; Mingrelian dirak’-/dirik’-/dirk’- ‘to bend’; Laz drak’-/drik’-/druk’- 
‘to bend’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:107 *der-/*dr-; Gamkrelidze 
1967:711—712; Klimov 1964:74—75 *drek-/*drik-/*derk- and 1998: 
39—40 *der- : *dr- ‘to bend, to curve’, 1998:42 *dr-ek-/*dr-ik-/*dr-k- ‘to 
bend, to curve, to stoop’; Schmidt 1962:105; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 
1982:89—92; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:261—262 and 1995.1:227— 
228 *der-k’-, *dr-ek’-; Fáhnrich 2007:130—131 *der-/*dr-. 
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Proto-Indo-European *d/er-gh-/*dhor-gh-/*dhy-gh-, *dhr-egh-/*dhr-ogh-/ 
*ghy-gh- ‘to turn’: Greek tp£yo ‘to run, to move quickly’, tpoyéc ‘wheel’, 
tpoyıós ‘round’, tpóyog ‘a running course’; Armenian darnam (< 
*darjnam) ‘to turn, to return’, durgn ‘a potter’s wheel’; Albanian dredh ‘to 
twist, to turn’; Old Irish droch ‘wheel’, dreas ‘turn, course’. Rix 1998a:127 
*dheró^- ‘to turn’; Pokorny 1959:258 *dheregh- ‘to turn’, 273 *dhregh- ‘to 
run’; Walde 1927—1932.1:863 *dhergh-, *dhregh-, 1:374—875 *dhregh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:203 *dhregho ‘to turn’, 206 *dhroghos, -à ‘turn, going, 
wheel’, 212 *dhrgh- ‘turn’; Watkins 1985:15 *dhregh- ‘to run’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:491 *dhregh- ‘to run’; Orél 1998:73; Beekes 2010.1: 1506— 
1507 *dhreg^-; Hofmann 1966:373 *dhregh-; Boisacq 1950:983—984 
*dhregh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1135—1136 *dhregh-; Frisk 1970— 
1973 .11:927—929. 


Sumerian dára ‘a band’, dara, daru ‘belt, girdle’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.45 
walk (vb.); 10.46 run; 12.22 join, unite. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:272—273, no. 
84; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 570, *doRkæ (~ *doRgz ?) ‘to bend, to turn, to 
wrap’. 


153. Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 


(vb.) *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’; 
(n.) *dar-a ‘harm, injury’; (adj.) ‘harmful, malevolent’ (> ‘bad’ in Kartvelian 


and, within Indo-European, in Celtic) 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’: 


Proto-Semitic *dar-as-, *dar-aS- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to 
torment’ > Arabic darasa ‘to wipe out, to blot out, to obliterate, to efface, 
to extinguish; to thresh (grain)’, dàris ‘effaced, obliterated; old, 
dilapidated, crumbling’, dars ‘effacement, obliteration, extinction’; 
Akkadian darasu, darasu ‘to trample upon, to throw over or back, to press 
hard, to treat harshly’, durrusu ‘to treat oppressively’; Gurage ddrrdsd ‘to 
break off the edge, to destroy’; Tigre ddrasdsa ‘to crush’. D. Cohen 
1970— :316 drs/s; Leslau 1979:221. Egyptian dr ‘to subdue (enemies); to 
expel, to drive out (people); to remove; to repress (a wrongdoer); to 
destroy (a place)’. Hannig 1995:983; Faulkner 1962:314—315; Gardiner 
1957:602; Erman—Grapow 1921:215 and 1926—1963.5:473—474. 
Berber: Tuareg adar ‘to squeeze something strongly to force it from the 
bottom to the top, to be pressed’; Ghadames adar ‘to squeeze, to clench, to 
compress’; Mzab adar ‘to press, to squeeze, to weigh on’; Tamazight adar 
‘to press on, to lower, to cover, to be pressed, to bury, to drive or thrust 
into the earth’, adar ‘burial, driving or thrusting in’; Kabyle adar ‘to 
descend’, ssidar ‘to lower, to make descend’; Zenaga adar, dar ‘to fall 
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down, to descend, to attack’, cidar ‘to make fall down, to make descend’. 
Highland East Cushitic *dar- ‘to break, to tear off > Burji dar- ‘to break 
(tr.)’, dar-d- ‘to break (intr.)’; Gedeo / Darasa dar- ‘to tear off; Hadiyya 
dareer- ‘to tear off’; Sidamo dar- ‘to tear off’. Hudson 1989:31 and 149; 
Sasse 1982:53. 

Dravidian: Tamil tarukku (tarukki-) ‘to pound, to break, to pierce, to 
injure, to torment’; Malayalam tarakkuka ‘to remove the husk from rice’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3099; Krishnamurti 2003:8 *tar-V- *'to 
churn’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *dar- ‘bad, unfit’: Georgian dar-e-j, m-dar-e ‘bad, unfit’, 
u-dar-es-i ‘worse’; Svan x-o-dr-a ‘worse’, x-o-dr-am-d ‘worse’, dar-ál-a 
‘bad, unfit’, ma-dr-en-e ‘worse’. Klimov 1998:37 *dar- : *dr- ‘to be unfit, 
bad’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:101 *dar-; Fahnrich 2007:124 *dar-. 
Semantic development as in Old Icelandic vandr ‘bad, wicked’ < vd ‘(vb.) 
to harm, to hurt, to blame; (n.) woe, calamity, danger’ or Welsh gwaeth 
‘worse’, gwaethaf ‘worst’; Breton gwaz ‘worse’; Cornish gwéth ‘worse’, 
which are derived from the same stem found in Old Icelandic. Note also 
Old Irish droch-, drog- ‘bad’ from Proto-Indo-European *d'r-ew-g^- ‘to 
hurt, to harm’ cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'r-ew-g^- ‘to hurt, to harm’: Sanskrit drüh-, dhrük 
‘injuring, hurting’, druhyati ‘to hurt, to seek to harm, to be hostile to; to 
bear malice or hatred’, droha-h ‘injury, mischief, harm, perfidy, treachery, 
wrong, offense’; Oriya dhoka ‘injury, doubt, fear’; Hindi dho ‘malice, 
injury’, dhok(h)a ‘deceit, fear’; Gujarati droh ‘malice’; Sindhi drohu 
‘deceit’; Old Saxon driogan ‘to deceive’; Old Frisian (bi)driaga ‘to 
deceive’; Old High German friugan ‘to deceive’ (New High German 
trügen), bitriogan ‘to deceive, to defraud’ (New High German betrügen); 
New High German Trug ‘deception, fraud; deceit’; Old Irish droch-, drog- 
‘bad’; Welsh drwg ‘bad’; Breton drouk, droug ‘bad’; Cornish drog ‘bad’. 
Rix 1998a:137—138 *d'reug^- ‘to deceive’; Pokorny 1959:276 *dhreugh- 
‘to deceive’; Walde 1927—1932.1:860 *dhereugh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:207 *dhroughos ‘bad, evil, wizened; evil person or thing’, 209 
*dhrugh- ‘evil’; Morris Jones 1913:246; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:79—80 
and 146; Kroonen 2013:102 Proto-Germanic *dreugan- ‘to mislead’; Orél 
2003:75—76 Proto-Germanic *dreuganan; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:794 
*dhreugh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:743. Proto-Indo-European *d^r-u-b^- ‘to 
break, to shatter’: Greek 0pónzvo ‘to break in pieces, to break small’. Rix 
1998a:137 *d'reub"- ‘to break (in pieces), to smash, to shatter’; Pokorny 
1959:274—275 *dhreu- ‘to crumble’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:443—444 
*dhru-bh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:688—689 *dhrubh-io; Hofmann 1966:118 
*dhreubh-; Boisacq 1950:354 *dhrubh-; Beekes 2010.1:560 *d'rub"-ie/o-. 
Proto-Indo-European *d'r-ew-s- ‘to break, to shatter’: Greek 0paóo ‘to 
break in pieces, to shatter’. Boisacq 1950:350—351; Hofmann 1966:117 
*dhreus-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:680—681 *dhréus-; Chantraine 1968— 
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1980.1:439; Beekes 2010.1:553. Note: The unextended stem *dřer- ‘to 
pound, to break; to harm, to injure’ is not attested. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 16.72 bad. 


154. Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 


(vb.) *dar- ‘to be or become dark’; 
(n.) *dar-a ‘dark spot, darkness’; (adj.) “dark, black’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘dark, black’: Semitic: Arabic darina ‘to be dirty, 


filthy’, daran ‘dirt, filth’. D. Cohen 1970—  :315. Proto-East Cushitic 
*dar$- ‘soot, ashes’ > Burji daar-aa ‘ashes’ (this may be a loan from Galla 
/ Oromo); Galla / Oromo daar-aa ‘ashes’; Konso tar-a ‘ashes’; Mashile 
tar?-a ‘ashes’; Gidole tard-at ‘ashes’; Dullay tar°-o ‘ashes’. Sasse 1979:16 
and 1982:51. For the semantics, cf. Gadba (Salur) sirriy ‘soot, ashes’ from 
the same stem found in Gadba (Ollari) sirigg ‘black’, sirgat ‘black, rusty’, 
(Salur) siringati ‘black’, siriy ‘charcoal, cinders’, all of which are related 
to, for example, Kolami cirum ‘very dark’, sindi ‘soot’, Parji cirug 
‘charcoal’, etc. (for details, cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:222, no. 2552); 
note also Sirenik tara ‘soot’, cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'er-/*dhor-/*diy- ‘(adj.) dark, dirty; (n.) dirt, filth’: 
Latin fracés ‘dregs of oil’; Macedonian dapdaivet- ‘to soil, to defile’; 
Middle Irish derg ‘red’; Old Icelandic dregg ‘dregs, lees’, drit ‘dirt, 
excrement (of birds)’, drita ‘to ease oneself’; Old English drosne ‘dregs, 
dirt’, deorc ‘dark’, darste ‘dregs, lees’, drit ‘mud, dirt, dung’; Middle 
Dutch dréte ‘dirt? (Dutch dreet), Old High German tarchannen ‘to hide 
something (in a dark place)’, trousana ‘lees, dregs’; Middle High German 
verterken, vertirken ‘to darken’; Lithuanian dérgti ‘to become dirty’, derkti 
‘to make dirty’, dargus ‘dirty, filthy’, darga ‘dirt, filth’. Pokorny 
1959:251—252 *dher-, *dhera- ‘dirt’, 256 *dher-, *dhrei-d- ‘dirt’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:854— 856 *dher-, *dhera-, 1:861—862 *dher-, *dh(e)rei-d-; 
Mann 1984—1987:185 *dhergos (*dhorg-) ‘dark, discolored; grim, glum’, 
199 *dhorg- ‘murk, foulness; foul; to defile’, 201 *dhrabhos, -à, -om, -esa 
‘dross, filth’, 201 *dhrabhos, -ios, -ia ‘dross, filth’, 202 *dhragh- 
‘scourings, waste, grounds’, 205 *dhrid- ‘dirt, excrement’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:170 *dhregh- ‘dregs’; Watkins 1985:13—14 *dher- and 
2000:18 *dher- ‘to make muddy; darkness’; De Vaan 2008:238; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:538—539; Ernout—Meillet 1979:251 *dhregh-; 
Orél 2003:76 Proto-Germanic *dritanan; Kroonen 2013:103—104 Proto- 
Germanic *drita- ‘shit, dir"; De Vries 1977:82 and 84; Onions 1966:244 
and 271; Klein 1971:216, 229, and 230; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:103; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:102. 

Proto-Eskimo *tarar(-) ‘(vb.) to be dark; (n.) darkness’: Central Alaskan 
Yupik (Nunivak) faalax ‘darkness’; Naukan Siberian Yupik tažuq 
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‘darkness’, taZun- ‘to get dark’; Sirenik tara ‘soot’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
taaq ‘darkness’, tarrumi ‘in the dark’, taaqsi- ‘to get dark’, tarraq 
‘shadow’; North Alaskan Inuit taaq ‘darkness; to be dark; (Nunamiut) to 
be black’, taaqsi- ‘to get dark’; Western Canadian Inuit taaq ‘darkness; to 
be dark’, taaqsi- ‘to get dark’, tarraq ‘shadow’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
taaq ‘darkness; to be dark, to make a shadow, to darken, to hide’, taarsi- 
‘to be nightfall’, tarrag ‘shadow’; Greenlandic Inuit taaq ‘darkness’, taar- 
‘to be dark’, taarsi- ‘to get dark’, tansaq, tansak ‘dark spot’, tansay- ‘to lie 
in half-darkness, to have a dark shadow above it’. Cf. Atkan Aleut taXt- ‘to 
get dark’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan  1994:333. Proto-Eskimo 
*tararnar ‘darkness or dark thing’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik tannaq 
‘darkness’, tannar- ‘to be dark’; Central Alaskan Yupik tanyoq ‘darkness’, 
tayar- ‘to be dark’; Naukan Siberian Inuit tanyagq ‘black thing’, taynaraq 
‘shadow’; Central Siberian Yupik taynəq ‘darkness, dark thing’, taynar- 
‘to be black’; North Alaskan Inuit taanniq ‘darkness’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit taarnig ‘darkness’; Greenlandic Inuit taarniq ‘darkness’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:333. 


Sumerian dar, dar-a, dar-dar ‘colored; color’, dar, ‘dark, obscure’, dara, 
‘dark, dark red’. 


Buck 1949:15.88 dirty, soiled. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:266—267, no. 76. 


155. Proto-Nostratic root *dar?- (~ *dar)-): 
(vb.) *dar?- ‘to swell, to enlarge’; 
(n.) *dary-a ‘swelling, inflammation, blister, blotch, blemish; outgrowth, 
tumor’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to enlarge; (n.) tumor, outgrowth’: 
Proto-Semitic *dar-an- ‘(vb.) to swell, to enlarge; (n.) tumor, outgrowth’ > 
Arabic daran ‘tubercle; tuberculosis’, darana ‘tubercle; small tumor, 
tumor, outgrowth, excrescence, tubercle, nodule’, darani ‘tubercular, 
tuberculosis’, darina ‘to suffer from tuberculosis’; Tigre ddrdn ‘cutaneous 
eruptions like blisters’. D. Cohen 1970— :315. Berber: Tuareg tadramt 
‘psoriasis’; Tawlemmet daram ‘to have small cracks or scars appear on the 
skin (a pregnant woman or an obese person)’; Kabyle addram ‘to 
deteriorate, to be old or wrinkled, to be chapped or cracked (skin)’, sadram 
‘to make deteriorate, to grow old, to wrinkle’; Zenaga adram ‘to spurt out, 
to gush forth’, tadarmi ‘resurgence’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dars- 
‘to swell’ > Gedeo / Darasa dars- ‘to swell’; Hadiyya dass- (< *dars-) ‘to 
swell’; Kambata dars- ‘to swell’; Sidamo dars- ‘to swell (from a sting)’. 
Hudson 1989:147. Note: Ehret 1995:135, no. 150, reconstructs Proto- 
Afrasian *dar- ‘to enlarge, to increase’ on the basis of different forms than 
those cited above. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil tarumpu (tarumpi-) ‘to be scarred, bruised, marked; to 
become practiced, addicted’, tarumpu ‘scar, cicatrice, bruise, weal, mark, 
impression, dent made in the skin, injury, blemish, stigma, defect in 
character’; Malayalam tarampu ‘scar, callous spot (as from a writing 
style), wart’, tarampikka ‘to grow callous’; Kota ta/m (oblique talt-) 
‘swelling raised by a blow, weal’; Kui dali ‘an inflamed patch of skin, 
blotch’; Malto fada ‘scar, spot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:271, no. 3118. 


156. Proto-Nostratic root (?) *daw- (~ *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘sound, noise’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dVw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’: Proto- 
Semitic *daw-al- ‘to ring a bell’ > Geez / Ethiopic dawwala [€] ‘to ring 
a bell’, dawal [RØA] ‘bell’; Tigre däwwäla ‘to ring a bell’, däwäl ‘bell’; 
Tigrinya däwwälä ‘to ring a bell’; Harari däwäl ‘bell’; Gurage däwwälä ‘to 
ring a bell’, däwäl ‘church bell’; Amharic däwäl ‘bell’. Leslau 1979:224 
and 1987:145; D. Cohen 1970— :235—236. Proto-Semitic *daw-an- ‘to 
ring a bell’ > Tigre däwwäna ‘to ring a bell’; Gurage dond ‘bell attached to 
the neck of a small child or cow’. Leslau 1979:211. Proto-Semitic *daw- 
ay- ‘to sound, to resound’ > Arabic dawa ‘to sound, to drone, to echo, to 
resound’, dawiy ‘sound, noise, drone, roar, echo, thunder’; Arabic (Datina) 
dawa ‘to make a dull noise’. D. Cohen 1970—  :234. Egyptian diwt (?), 
dw-t (?) ‘shriek, cry’, dw3-wt ‘outcry, roar’, dwi, dwy ‘to call, to cry out’, 
dwy, dwi ‘to call (someone)’. Erman—Grapow 1921:212, 219 and 1926— 
1963.5:428, 5:550—551; Faulkner 1962:309 and 321; Gardiner 1957:602 
and 603; Hannig 1995:970, 972, and 1001. Berber: Tamazight dawnan ‘to 
talk to oneself, to speak in a monologue’; Tuareg saddwannat ‘to converse 
with someone, to have a quiet conversation’, adawanna ‘conversation’; 
Kabyle dawnnan, sdawnnan ‘to talk to oneself, to be delirious’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d/wen-/*d'won-/*d"un- ‘to sound, to resound, to 
make a noise’: Sanskrit dhvanati ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise, to 
echo, to reverberate’, dhuni-h ‘roaring, boisterous’; Old Icelandic duna ‘to 
boom, to roar’, dynja ‘to boom, to resound’, dynr ‘din, noise, clattering of 
hoofs’; Old English dyne ‘noise, loud sound’, dynian ‘to resound’; Old 
Saxon dunian ‘to make a loud noise’, done ‘loud noise’; Old High German 
tuni ‘loud noise’; Middle High German fünen ‘to roar, to rumble’; 
Lithuanian dundéti ‘to rumble, to roar, to thunder’. Rix 1998a:139 *d/uen- 
‘to sound’; Pokorny 1959:277 *dhuen-, *dhun- ‘to sound, to drone’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:869 *dhuen-, *dhun-; Mann 1984—1987:221 *dhundhur- 
(*dhundhro-) ‘rumble, roar, hum, din’, 222 *dhiind, -ið ‘to rush, to roar, to 
resound’, 226 *dhuen-, *dhuon- ‘to resound’; Watkins 1985:15 *dhwen- 
and 2000:20 *dhwen- ‘to make a noise’; Mallory—Adams 1997:533—534 
*dhuen- ‘to sound’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:106—107 and 1I:118; Orél 
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2003:79 Proto-Germanic *duniz, 79 *dunjanan; De Vries 1977:87 and 90; 
Onions 1966:269 *dhun-; Klein 1971:214; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:110— 
111. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian (reduplicated) *tawtawat- ‘to 
bark’ > Chukchi tawtawat- ‘to bark’, tawtaw ‘barking’; Koryak tavtawat- 
‘to bark’, tavtaw ‘barking’ (for tawtaw ?); Alyutor totawat- (Palana 
tavtawat-) ‘to bark’, toto ‘barking’. Fortescue 2005:277. Note: Fortescue 
considers Kamchadal / Itelmen (Sedanka) tawto-kes ‘to bark’ to be a 
possible loan from Chukotian. 


Sumerian du; ‘to play (an instrument), to sing’. 
Buck 1949:18.12 sing. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:265—266, no. 75. 


157. Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to put, to place, to set; to set up, to establish; to do, to make’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘work, labor; deed, act’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *dew-/*dw- ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to lie’: 
Georgian dev-/dv-/d- (1st sg. aorist v-dev, 3rd sg. aorist dv-a) ‘to lay, to 
put, to place, to set, to lie’; Mingrelian d(v)- ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, 
to lie’; Laz d(v)- ‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to lie’; Svan d- (inf. /i-d-i) 
*to put something, to put on something from below; to shut the door; to 
throw somebody down while wrestling’. Klimov 1964:72—73 *d(w)- and 
1998:39 *dew- : *dw- ‘to lie, to lay’; Schmidt 1962:104; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:260 and II:877 *dew-/*dw- and 1995.1:226, 1:774, and 1:801 
*dew-/*dw- ‘to lie; to lay, to put’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:106— 
107 *dew-/*dw-; Fahnrich 2007:130 *dew-/*dw-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d/ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u(w)- ‘to put, to place’: Proto- 
Anatolian *duwa- ‘to put, to place’ > Luwian (3rd sg. pret.) du-u-wa-at-ta 
‘to put, to place’, (3rd pl. pret.) du-u-wa-an-da, (2nd sg. imptv.) tu-u-wa-a; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian tuwa- ‘to put, to place’; Lycian (3rd sg. pres.) tuweti 
‘to put, to place’, (3rd pl. pres.) tuwéti, (3rd sg. pret.) tuwete. Melchert 
1994a:194, 231, 241, 252, 262, 279 — Melchert reconstructs Proto- 
Anatolian *duwV- ‘to put, to place’; Kloekhorst 2008b:809. 

C. (?) Uralic: Finno-Volgaic *tewe ‘work, deed’ > Finnish työ ‘work, labor; 
deed, act’; Estonian töö ‘work’; Mordvin (Erza) t'ev, t'äv, (Moksha) t'ev 
‘work, thing’. Rédei 1986—1988:796 *tewe ‘work’. 


Sumerian du ‘to do, to make; to build; to set up, to establish’. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.12 work, labor, toil (sb.); 9.13 work, labor, toil 
(vb. intr.); 12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.24 lie. 
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158. Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-): 


(vb.) *daw- ‘to become deathly sick, to be ill; to die’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘(deadly) disease, sickness; death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *daw- ‘(vb.) to become sick, ill; to die; (n.) disease, 


sickness, death’: Proto-Semitic *daw-ay- ‘to be ill, sick’ > Arabic dawiya 
‘to be ill’, dawa ‘to treat (a patient, a disease), to be cured’, dawan 
‘sickness, illness, disease, malady’; Hebrew daweh [MJ] ‘sick’, daway 
PT] ‘illness’; Ugaritic dw ‘sick’, mdw ‘illness’; Harstisi adéw ‘to give 
medicine to someone’; Sheri / Jibbali eddi ‘to give someone medicine’; 
Mehri adowi ‘to give medicine to’; Geez / Ethiopic dawaya [£9], dawya 
[&@-?] ‘to be sick, ill, diseased; to fall sick; to suffer, to be sorrowful’, 
dawayi ‘sick, ill’; Tigrinya däwäyä ‘to become sick’; Amharic ddwe 
‘disease, sickness’; Gurage ddwi ‘medicine, remedy’ (Arabic loan). D. 
Cohen 1970— :231 *dw?/y; Klein 1987:117; Leslau 1987:145; Murtonen 
1989:145—146. Egyptian dw3y-t ‘death, destruction’, dw3-t ‘netherworld’, 
dw3-tyw ‘dwellers in the netherworld’. Faulkner 1962:310; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:212; Hannig 1995:971—972. Central Chadic *da?Vw- 
‘illness’ > Higi Nkafa dawa ‘illness’; Kapiski dawa ‘illness’; Higi Futu 
dawa ‘illness’. East Chadic *dVw- ‘weak’ > Kera dewe ‘weak’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:153, no. 666, *dawa?-/*daya?- ‘to be ill’. 
Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u- ‘to pass away, to die’: Gothic 
daups ‘dead’, daupus ‘death’; Old Icelandic deyja ‘to die’, daudi ‘death’, 
dauór ‘dead’; Swedish död ‘death’, dö ‘to die’; Danish dad ‘death’, dø ‘to 
die’; Norwegian daud ‘death’, deya ‘to die’; Old English déap ‘death’; Old 
Frisian dath ‘death’; Old Saxon doian ‘to die’, doth ‘death’; Dutch dood 
‘death’; Old High German touwan ‘to die’ (Middle High German tóuwen), 
toten, tõden ‘to kill’ (New High German töten), tod ‘death’ (New High 
German Tod); Latin fünus ‘funeral, burial, corpse, death’; Old Irish dith 
‘end, death’. Rix 1998a:128—129 *d/ey- ‘to run; to hasten, to hurry (up)’; 
Pokorny 1959:260—261 *dheu-, *dhu-éi- ‘to pass away’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:835 *dheu-; Mann 1984—1987:201 *dhouio, *dhau- ‘to strangle, to 
die’; Watkins 1985:14 *dheu- ‘to become exhausted, to die’ and 2000:19 
*dheu- (also *dheua-) ‘to die’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:475 *d/"Jeu- 
and 1995.1:396 and L:415 *dheu- ‘to disappear, to die’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:150 *dheu- ‘to die’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:262; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:568 *dheu- ‘to pass away, to die’; De Vaan 2008:251; Orél 
2003:70 Proto-Germanic *daupaz ~ *daupus, 70 *dawjanan, 72 
*dewanan; Kroonen 2013:90 Proto-Germanic *daujan- ‘to die’ and 91 
*daupu- ‘death’; Feist 1939:118; Lehmann 1986:89—90 *dhew- ‘to die’; 
De Vries 1977:74—75 and 76; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:126—127; 
Onions 1966:247 and 266; Klein 1971:193 and 212; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:67—68; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:780 *dheu-, *dhou-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:731. 
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Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.84 sick, sickness. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:273, no. 85; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 578, *dVw[V]yV ‘to be ill/weak, to 
die’; [llié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:224—225, no. 76, *dawa. 


159. Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to place’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘act, deed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dVy- (*day- ?) ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to place’: Proto- 
Semitic *day- (*wa-day-, *na-day-) ‘to cast, to throw, to put, to place’ > 
Hebrew yadah [13] ‘to throw, to cast’; Akkadian nada (Old Akkadian 
nada?um) ‘to cast (down), to lay (down), to throw; (stative) to lie, to be 
situated’; Geez / Ethiopic wadaya [9€] ‘to put, to put in, to add, to put on 
(adornments), to put under, to place, to set, to throw, to cast’; Tigre wáda 
‘to put, to make’; Tigrinya wáddyá ‘to put’. D. Cohen 1970— :499—501; 
Klein 1987:254; Leslau 1987:605; Militarév 2010:72. Egyptian wdi, wdy 
‘to lay, to put, to place, to set, to thrust, to throw, to push, to shoot’, ndi ‘to 
overthrow, to put down’. Hannig 1995:226—227 and 446; Faulkner 
1962:72; Erman—Grapow 1921:42—43 and 1926—1963.1:384—387; 
Gardiner 1957:563. Central Chadic: Logone de-he ‘to put’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:155, no. 673, *day- ‘to put’; Takacs 2011a:77 and 78. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite da- ‘to put, to place, to deposit’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*d^eyC- >) *déC-, (*dheyV- >) *d'eyV- ‘to set, to 
lay, to put, to place’: Sanskrit (reduplicated) dá-dha-ti ‘to put, to place, to 
set, to lay (in or on); to appoint, to establish, to constitute'; Avestan daóaiti 
‘to give, to put, to create, to place’; Old Persian da- ‘to put, to make, to 
create’ (imperfect a-dada); Greek (reduplicated) ví-0n-j ‘to set, to put, to 
place’; Latin facio ‘to make, to do’ (perfect fecr *did"); Oscan fakiiad (= 
Latin faciat) ‘to do, to make, to perform’; Umbrian facia ‘to do, to 
perform, to sacrifice, to offer, to place’; Gothic -deps ‘deed’ in: gadeps 
‘deed’, missadeps ‘misdeed, transgression’, wailadeps ‘well-doing’; Old 
Icelandic dáð ‘deed’; Swedish dad ‘deed’; Norwegian daad ‘deed’; Danish 
daad ‘deed’; Old English don ‘to do, to act, to make’, dæd ‘action, deed’; 
Old Frisian dua(n) ‘to do’, déd(e) ‘act, deed’; Old Saxon don ‘to do’, dad 
‘act, deed’; Dutch daad ‘act, deed’, doen ‘to do’; Old High German 
tuo(a)n ‘to do’ (New High German tun), tat ‘act, deed’ (New High German 
Tat); Lithuanian déti ‘to lay, to put, to place’; Old Church Slavic déti ‘to 
put, to place’; Russian det’ [erp] ‘to put, to do’; Ukrainian dity ‘to put’; 
Slovenian déti ‘to put’; Polish dzieje sie ‘to occur’; Upper Sorbian dzec¢ ‘to 
put’; Lower Sorbian (1st sg.) Zeju ‘to do’; Tocharian A ta-, tās-, tds-, tas-, 
cas-, B tas-, tàs-, tes-, tätt- ‘to put, to place, to set’; Hittite (1st sg. pres.) 
te-(ih-)hi, ti-ih-hi ‘to put, to place’, (2nd sg. pres.) da-it-ti, ta-it-ti, (3rd sg. 
pres.) da-a-i, (1st pl. pres.) ti-i-ya-u-e-ni, (2nd pl. pres.) da-a-it-te-ni, ta-a- 
it-te-ni, (3rd pl. pres.) ti-i-ya-an-zi, (1st sg. pret.) te-ih-hu-un, (2nd sg. 
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pret.) da-(a-)is, da-is-ta, (3rd sg. pret.) da-(a-)is, (1st pl. pret.) da-i-u-en, 
da-i-u-en, ti-ya-u-en, (3rd pl. pret.) da-a-ir, da-(a-)i-(e-)ir; Luwian (3rd pl. 
pres.) ti-ya-an-ti ‘to put, to place’ (cf. Kronasser 1966:539 and 589—590); 
Lycian (3rd sg.) tadi ‘to put’. Rix 1998a:117—119 *d*eh,- ‘to set, to put, 
to place’; Pokomy 1959:235—239 *dhe- ‘to set, to put, to place’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:826—829 *dhé-; Mann 1984—1987:178 *dhedho, -id ‘to 
put, to set’, 180 *dheio, *dhemi ‘to put, to lay’, 182 *dhémi ‘to set’, 187 
*dhétis, -os, -om, -us ‘setting, placing; deed, fact, fixture’, 189 *dhatos 
‘placed’, 190 *dhidhémi ‘to set, to put’; Watkins 1985:13 *dhē- 
(contracted from *dhea-) and 2000:17 *dhe- ‘to set, to put’ (contracted 
from *dhea,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:159 *d/"JeH,-, 1:203 *d[^]eH- 
> *d[h]é-, 1:208, 1:210, 1:224 *d[^JeH-/*d[^] H- and 1995.1:137 *d'eH,- ‘to 
put, to place’, 1:175 *d^eH- > *dhé-, 1:179, 1:180, 1:186, 1:193 *g^eH-/ 
*dhH-, 1:702, and E710; Mallory—Adams 1997:472 *dheh,- ‘to put, to 
place’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:14—15; Boisacq 1950:969—970 *dhe-, 
*dha-, *dho-; Hofmann 1966:365—366 *dhé-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II: 
116—117 *dhea,-, *dha,; Beekes 2010.11:1482—1483 *dheh,-; Frisk 
1970—1973.II:897—898; De Vaan 2008:198—199; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:209—213 *dhe-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:440—444 *dhe-; 
Orél 2003:72 Proto-Germanic *dediz, 73 *donan; Kroonen 2013:92 Proto- 
Germanic *dedi- ‘deed, action’ and 98 *don- ‘to do’; De Vries 1977:71; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:95; Feist 1939:178, 362, and 543; Lehmann 
1986:136; Onions 1966:250 and 279—280 *dho-, *dhe-, *dha-; Klein 
1971:196 *dhé- and 223 *dho-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:68— 69 and 81; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:771 and 796—797 *dhe-, *dho-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:722 and 744—745; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:494—495 *dhe-; 
Adams 1999:283—286 *dheh,- ‘to put, to place’; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:91—92;  Smoczyüski 2007.1:104—106; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:99—117 *dheh,- and 117—118 *d"eh,k-. Note that -i/v- 
appears throughout the paradigm in Hittite (cf. J. Friedrich 1960.1:101— 
102; Hoffner—Melchert 2008:223—224; Kloekhorst 2008b:806—809; 
Sturtevant 1951:135—136, §238a; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 1988:42— 
43, $84.200—4.202). 

D. Etruscan fe- ‘to put, to place’ (preterite fece). 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tæjkə- ‘to make or do’: Chukchi fejka- ‘to 
make, to do, to build’; Kerek tajka- ‘to make, to do, to build’; Koryak 
tejka- ‘to make, to do, to act’; Alyutor teka- ‘to make, to do’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen ska-s ‘to make, to do, to build’. Fortescue 2005:278. 


Buck 1949:12.12 put (place, set, lay). [li¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:224, no. 75, 
*dafa ‘to lay’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 497, *difé (~ *dVHU) ‘to put, to place’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:261—262, no. 70. 


160. Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
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(vb.) *day- ‘to look at, to consider, to examine’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘judgment, examination, consideration’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *day-, *dey- ‘to look at, to consider, to examine’: Proto- 
Semitic *day-an- ‘to judge’ > Hebrew din [11] ‘to judge’; Akkadian danu 
‘to judge, to render judgment’, dimu ‘decision, verdict, judgment, 
punishment’, dayyanu ‘a judge’; Arabic dana ‘to condemn, to pass 
judgment’, din ‘judgment, sentence’ (Aramaic loan); Qataban dyn 
‘judgment, punishment’; Syriac dind ‘judgment’; Ugaritic dyn ‘to judge’; 
Geez / Ethiopic dayyana [£1] ‘to judge, to sentence, to punish, to 
condemn, to convict, to damn’, dayn [£7] ‘judgment, damnation, 
condemnation, doom’, dayyani [&£%z] ‘judge’; Tigrinya ddyydnd ‘to 
condemn’, (with metathesis) dandyd ‘to pass judgment’, dayna, danna 
‘judge’; Tigre dayna, danya ‘mediator’, (ta)dana ‘to accept a verdict’; 
Amharic daññä ‘to arbitrate, to judge’, dañña ‘a judge’; Harari dañña ‘a 
judge’; Gurage dañña ‘to judge’. D. Cohen 1970— :253—255; Klein 
1987:122; Leslau 1979:216 and 1987:146; Murtonen 1989:147—148. 
Proto-East Cushitic *dey-/*doy- ‘to look at’ > Somali day- ‘to examine’; 
Boni day- ‘to try, to test’; Arbore doy- ‘to see’; Elmolo doy- ‘to regard’; 
Galla / Oromo doy-aa ‘observation’, dooy-aa ‘spy’; Konso tooy- ‘to see’; 
Hadiyya do- ‘to lurk, to spy’; Harso tay- ‘to find’; Yaaku tey- ‘to find, to 
get’. Sasse 1979:16; Hudson 1989:141. Proto-Southern Cushitic *daa- ‘to 
look ať > K’wadza da?am- ‘to watch, to gaze’; Ma'a -dá?a ‘to look for’; 
Dahalo daawat- ‘to look after’. Ehret 1980:162. 

B. Proto-Indo-European  *d^ey-A-/*dhoy-A-/*dhi-A- (>  *dhi-)  *dhyeA- 
[*dhyaA-] (> *dhya-) ‘to look at, to fix one's eyes on’: Sanskrit didheti ‘to 
perceive, to think, to reflect, to wish’, dhyáyati ‘to think, to contemplate’, 
dhyana-h ‘meditation, contemplation’; Pali jhana- ‘meditative absorption’; 
Avestan da(y)- ‘to see’, daéman- ‘eye’; Greek oñua (Doric ota) ‘sign, 
mark, token’. Rix 1998a:123 *d'eiH- ‘to contemplate, to fix one's eyes 
on’; Pokorny 1959:243 *dheia-, *dhia-, *dhi- ‘to see, to look’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:831—832 *dheia-, *dhi-; Mann 1984—1987:190 *dhi- 
(*dhis-) ‘thought, knowledge, reason’, *dhia-, *dhiam- ‘sign, mark, note’; 
Watkins 1985:13 *dheia- (variant form *dhya- [< *dhyaa-]) and 2000:18 
*dheia- ‘to see, to look’ (variant [metathesized] form *dhyea,-, colored to 
*dhyaa,-, contracted to *dhya-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:45 and II:115 
*dheid-; Hofmann 1966:310—311 *dhai- (*dhaia-), *dhi-; Boisacq 
1950:861 Greek ofa < *dhid-mn; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:998; Frisk 
1970—1973.1::695—696; Beekes 2010.1:1323 *dhiéh,-mn-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:120 *g^eiH-. 


Buck 1949:15.52 look (vb.), look at; 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 21.16 
judge (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:264— 265, no. 74; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
507, *di[h]a ‘to look at’. 
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161. Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to take, to bring, to convey’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘leader, guide’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d/a/y- ‘to convey, to bring, to lead’: Proto-Semitic *day- 


C. 


(*ha-day-, *?a-day-) ‘to convey, to bring, to lead’ > Arabic ?ada ‘to 
convey, to take, to bring, to lead, to steer, to channel’, hada ‘to lead 
(someone) on the right way, to guide (someone on a course)’; Akkadian 
adū ‘leader’; Hebrew hadah [N77] ‘to stretch out the hand’; Syriac adi ‘to 
carry’, haddi ‘to lead, to direct’; Palmyrene Ady ‘guide’; Sabaean Ady ‘to 
lead, to guide’. D. Cohen 1970— :8—9 and 374—375; Klein 1987:140. 
Proto-Dravidian *ta-, *ta-, *tay- ‘to bring’: Tamil taru (tàr-; imptv. tà; 
past fant-) ‘to give to Ist or 2nd person’, taruvi ‘to cause to bring’; 
Malayalam taruka, tarika (tar-; ta; tann-) ‘to give to 1st or 2nd person’, 
taruvikka ‘to cause to give’; Kannada tar, tar (ta; tand-) ‘to lead or conduct 
near, to bring; to give’; Telugu feccu (te, ter-) ‘to bring, to get, to cause to 
produce, to create’; Konda ta- ‘to bring’; Pengo ta- (tat-) ‘to bring’; Manda 
ta- ‘to bring’; Kui tapa (tat-) ‘to bring; bringing’; Kuwi ta?- (tat-) ‘to 
bring’; Brahui fining (tir-) ‘to give’, hatining, hatiring, hataring, hating ‘to 
bring, to give birth to, to think of doing something, to attempt, to intend’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3098; Zvelebil 1970:58 *ta-, *ta-, *tay- 
‘to bring’ (?); Krishnamurti 2003:384—385 *taH-/*taH-r- ‘to give to Ist 
or 2nd person’. Kurux taind (taiyyas), teyna (tévyas) ‘to send, to carry 
newly married girl out of village’; Malto teye ‘to send’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:299, no. 3418. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) te:- ‘to give, to show’. Nikolaeva 2006:427. 


Sumerian dé, des, di ‘to bring’. 


Buck 1949:10.62 bring; 10.64 lead (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:275, no. 88. 


162. Proto-Nostratic root *did- (~ *ded-): 
(vb.) *did- ‘to swell, to rise’; 
(n.) *did-a “prominence, protuberance’; (adj.) ‘swollen, raised’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil fiffu ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, hillock, sandbank, 
wall separating elephant stables’, tiffi ‘raised ground’, tiftai ‘rising ground, 
bank, elevation, raised floor’, titar, tital ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, 
island, rubbish heap, prominence, protuberance’, fifaru ‘mound’; 
Malayalam tiffa ‘raised ground, hillock, shoal, raised seat (as in a 
veranda)’, tittu ‘mound, shoal’, tintu ‘earthen wall, bank, shoal’; Kota tit 
‘hill’; Toda fif ‘mountain’; Kannada titfa ‘mass, quantity, number’, fiffu, 
titte ‘rising ground, hillock’, didda, diddu ‘eminence, elevation, hillock’, 
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dintu ‘rising ground, hillock’; Tulu diddu ‘elevated ground, mound’; 
Telugu tiffa ‘heap, mound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:279, no. 3221. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *did- (‘swollen’ >) ‘big, large, great’: Georgian did-i 
‘big, large’, did-ad-i ‘grandiose’, did-r-o-a ‘high tide’; Mingrelian did-i 
‘big, large’; Laz did-i ‘big, large’, did-o ‘very’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:109 *did-; Klimov 1964:73 *did- and 1998:40 *did- ‘big, large’ 
Fahnrich 2007:132 *did-. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Lithuanian didis, didelis ‘big, large, great’, didókas 
‘quite large’, didybé ‘haughtiness’, didziai, didziai ‘very (much)’; Latvian 
dizs ‘big, large, great’. Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:93; Smoczynski 2007.1:108 
*d(e)ihy-dhe-. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 12.55 large, big (great). Illic-Svityó 1971— 
1984.1:219, no. 66, *dida ‘big’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 501, *didV ‘large, big’. 


163. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dig-a ‘fish’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dag- ‘fish’ > Hebrew day [17] ‘fish’, dayah [131] 
‘fish’, dawway [311] ‘fisherman’; Ugaritic dg ‘fish’, dgy ‘fisherman’. Klein 
1987:114; D. Cohen 1970— :216; Murtonen 1989:144; Militarév 2010: 
69. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *dighuH- (> *dhghii-) ‘fish’: Greek iy00g ‘fish’; 
Armenian ju-kn ‘fish’; Lithuanian žuvis ‘fish’; Latvian zuvs ‘fish’. Pokorny 
1959:416—417 *$hóü- (or *ghiti- ?) ‘fish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:664 
*6hóü-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:536 *d[^]6[^]iü- and 1995.1:453 and 
1:765 *ghóhiü- ‘fish’; Watkins 1985:14 *dhghü- and 2000:20 *dhghi- 
‘fish’; Mallory—Adams 1997:205 *dhghuh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:745— 
746; Boisacq 1950:387; Beekes 2010.1:606—607 *dé^uH; Chantraine 
1968—1980.I::474; Hofmann 1966:127; Prellwitz 1905:201; Smoczynski 
2007.1:793—794; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11I:1323; Derksen 2015:523. 

C. Proto-Altaic *diagi (~ -io-) ‘fish’: Proto-Mongolian *iga- ‘fish’ > Written 
Mongolian 3iyasu(n) ‘fish’; Dagur Zayas ‘fish’; Khalkha 3agas ‘fish’; 
Monguor $acasa ‘fish’; Buriat zagaha(n) ‘fish’; Ordos Jacasu ‘fish’; 
Kalmyk zayosn ‘fish’. Poppe 1955:34 and 117. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:477 *diagi (~ -io-) ‘fish’. 


Buck 1949:3.65 fish. Dolgopolsky 1998:61—62, no. 74, *doTgiHU ‘fish’ and 
2008, no. 575, *doTgi?ü ‘fish’; Ili¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:219, no. 67, *diga 
‘fish’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:269, no. 80. 


164. Proto-Nostratic root *dic- (~ *dec-): 
(vb.) *dic- ‘to be confused, puzzled, perplexed’; 
(n.) *dic-a ‘confusion, perplexity’ 
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A. Afrasian: Egyptian dgm ‘to be unconscious; to be confused; to be 
speechless’. Hannig 1995:989; Faulkner 1962:317; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:500. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tikai ‘to be taken aback, confused, perplexed, bewildered, 
astonished, amazed’, tikai, tikaippu ‘amazement’; Toda tix- (tix0-) ‘to take 
to heels, to bolt away’, tixf- (tixt-) ‘to make (buffaloes) stand in a swamp 
(that is, confused and unable to run away) before they are caught and killed 
at a funeral’ (only used in narratives); Kannada tikkalu ‘state of being 
confused or deranged in mind’; Telugu tikamaka ‘intricacy, confusion, 
perplexity’, tikamaka-goma, tikamakal-adu ‘to be puzzled, perplexed, 
confused’, tikka-goma ‘to become mad’, tikka ‘madness, craziness; mad, 
crazy’, tikkatamakkata ‘confusion, perplexity’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:278, no. 3207. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated) *didc- (< *di-dic-) ‘to speak in a confused 
manner, to murmur’: Georgian didy- ‘to speak in a confused manner, to 
murmur’; Mingrelian dyirdy- ‘to speak in a confused manner, to murmur’; 
Svan ddy- (li-ddy-an-e) ‘to mumble, to murmur, to mutter’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:110 *didy-; Klimov 1998:40 *didy-in- ‘to mumble, to 
mutter’; Fáhnrich 2007:132—133 *didy-. 


(?) Sumerian dig ‘to converse, to speak’. 


165. Proto-Nostratic root *dil’- (~ *del»-): 
(vb.) *dil’- ‘to shine, to be or become bright’; 
(n.) *dil’-a ‘daylight, morning’ 


A. Afrasian: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *del- ‘daylight’ > Iraqw delo ‘day 
(as opposed to night)’; K’wadza deles- ‘yellow’ (plural ?); Asa dili?i ‘red’. 
Ehret 1980:346. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil feli ‘to become clear, limpid (as water by settling of 
sediment), serene (as the mind); to be bright (as the countenance), to 
become white; to disappear (as famine, epidemic); to become obvious, 
evident; to consider, to investigate, to understand’, telir ‘to shine, to 
sparkle’; Malayalam teļi ‘cleanness, brightness’, felivu ‘clearness, 
brightness, perspicuity, proof’, teliyuka ‘to become clear, to brighten up, to 
please, to be decided (a matter)’; Kannada tili, tali ‘to become clear, 
pellucid, pure, bright; to brighten up; to be exhilarated or pleased; to be 
calmed; to cease (as sleep, a swoon); to come to light; to be or become 
plain or known; to know, to perceive, to learn’; Telugu zeli ‘white, pure’. 
Krishnamurti 2003:14 *tel-V- ‘to become clear; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:300—301, no. 3433. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *dila ‘morning’: Georgian dila ‘morning’; Svan 3indr 
*morning'. Schmidt 1962:105. 
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D. Proto-Indo-European *del- ‘to be shining, bright’: Old Icelandic Dellingr 
name of the father of the sun; Old English deall ‘proud (of), exulting (in), 
resplendent (with); Middle High German ge-telle ‘pretty’; Middle Irish 
dellrad ‘brilliance, radiance’. Pokorny 1959:246 *dhel- ‘to light’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:865 *dhel-; De Vries 1977:72 and 75. 


Sumerian dil-bad *(vb.) to shine, to be radiant, to gleam; (adj.) shining, bright". 


Buck 1949:14.44 morning. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:219—220, no. 68, *dila 
‘sunlight’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:273—274, no. 86; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
521, *d[i]la (= *d[i]Ia ?) ‘sunshine, daylight, bright’. 


166. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dim-a ‘raised or elevated place’; (adj.) ‘raised, elevated’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dim- ‘(adj.) raised, elevated; (n.) raised or elevated place’: 
Proto-Semitic *dim-t- ‘raised or elevated place’ > Akkadian dimtu (also 
dintu, dindu) ‘tower, siege tower, fortified area, district’ (though dimtu was 
used primarily to refer to towers of all kinds, it could also be used to 
denote any fortified area); Ugaritic dmt ‘district, borough’. D. Cohen 
1970— :269—270. (Akkadian loan in Sumerian dim ‘tower, district’.) 
Egyptian dmy ‘town, quarter, abode, vicinity, quay’; Coptic (Sahidic) time 
[tue, Time] ‘village’. Hannig 1995:979; Faulkner 1962:318; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:214 and 1926—1963.5:455—456; Gardiner 1957:602; 
Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 1976:187. Orél—Stolbova 1995:162—163, no. 
709, *dim- ‘dwelling, place’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada dimmi ‘an eminence, elevated spot’, temar ‘rising 
ground, hillock’, dimba ‘bank of a river’; Telugu dimma ‘any elevation or 
eminence, mound’; Parji demma ‘elevated ground’; Kuwi damaka ‘flat 
ground on top of a mountain’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:281, no. 3239. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d/mb"- ‘burial mound, kurgan’: Greek tagh ‘burial, 
burial-place’, ta@oc ‘funeral, burial, the act of burying; burial mound, 
tomb’, ta@poc ‘ditch, trench’, Oántæ ‘to honor with funeral rites, to bury, 
to inter’; Armenian damban, dambaran ‘grave, tomb’; Romanian dimb, 
damb ‘hillock, hill, raised ground’ (< Dacian). Pokorny 1959:248—249 
(*dhembh-), *dhmbh- ‘to bury’; Mann 1984—1987:193 *dhmbh- ‘tomb’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:243 *dhmbhos ‘grave’; Boisacq 1950:334 and 946; 
Beekes 2010.1:534 and II:1456; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:423; Hofmann 
1966:111; Frisk 1970—1973.1:653—654; Meillet 1936:142. 


Buck 1949:4.78 bury (the dead); 19.15 city, town. 
167. Proto-Nostratic root *dig^- (~ *deq'-): 


(vb.) *diq^- ‘to crush, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold or knead (clay)’; 
(n.) *dig^-a ‘earth, clay, mud’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *dik- ‘to beat, to crush, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold or 


knead (clay)’: Proto-Semitic *dak-ak- ‘to mix, to crush, to flatten’ > 
Arabic dakka ‘to make flat, level, or even; to smooth, to level, to ram, to 
stamp, to tamp (earth, the ground, a road); to press down, to beat down, to 
weigh down; to demolish, to devastate, to destroy, to ruin; to mix, to 
mingle; to be crushed, to be leveled’, dakk ‘level ground; devastation, 
destruction, ruin’; Hebrew *dayay [127] ‘to crush, to bruise, to oppress, to 
depress’; Ugaritic dk ‘to pound, to mix’; Akkadian dakaku ‘to crush’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali dekk ‘to bump (against); to bang a hole in; to pounce’; Mehri dak 
‘to pounce, to jump upon, to knock’; Harsüsi dek ‘to spring upon someone 
or something’. D. Cohen 1970— :257; Klein 1987:124; Zammit 2002:176. 
Proto-Semitic *dak-al- ‘to knead clay; to tread, to tread down’ > Arabic 
dakala ‘to knead clay; to tread, to tread down’, dakala-t ‘thin clay or 
loam’. D. Cohen 1970—  :258. Proto-Semitic *dak-a?- ‘to crush’ > 
Hebrew dàya? [N27] ‘to crush, to be crushed’, dakka? [X37] ‘dust (as 
pulverized)’. D. Cohen 1970— = :256; Murtonen 1989:148; Klein 
1987:124. Hebrew *dayah [1231] ‘to crush, to be crushed’. D. Cohen 
1970— :257; Klein 1987:124. Proto-Semitic *da/wa/k- ‘to pound, to 
crush’ > Arabic dàka ‘to grind, to pound’; Hebrew dir [7171] ‘to pound, to 
beat (in a mortar)’; Akkadian daku ‘to beat (off or down), to break, to kill’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :234; Klein 1987:117; Murtonen 1989:146. Proto- 
Chadic *dak- ‘to beat, to pound’ > Karekare duku ‘to beat’; Ngizim taku 
‘to kill; to put out a fire; to kick (cow, donkey); to rain, to beat down, to 
splash down (liquids)’; Guduf daga ‘to beat, to pound (in a mortar)’. North 
Omotic: Bench / Gimira dekn ‘to hit’. Ehret 1995:128, no. 132, *dik- ‘to 
pound’. Different etymology in Orél—Stolbova 1995:146, no. 633, *dak- 
/*duk- ‘to beat, to pound’. 

Dravidian: Konda tig- ‘to press down hard, to lay pressure on’; Pengo tig- 
(tikt-) ‘to push’; Manda tig- ‘to push’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:278, no. 
3205. 

Proto-Kartvelian *dig- ‘earth, clay, mud’: Old Georgian tig-a (< *diq-a 
through regressive voicing assimilation) ‘earth, clay, mud’ (Modern 
Georgian fix-a); Mingrelian dix-a, dex-a ‘soil, ground, earth’; Laz dix-a 
‘earth’. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:877 *diga- and 1995.1:774 *diqa- 
‘clay’; Klimov 1964:94—95 *tiqa and 1998:72 *tiga ‘soil, clay’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:111—112 *diq-; Fahnrich 2007:135 *diq-. 
Proto-Indo-European (*diq^- > [with progressive voicing assimilation] 
*dig- >) *dhigh- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'eyg^-, *ghoyg^-) *(vb.) to 
pound, to mold (clay), to knead (dough); (n.) clay’: Sanskrit déhmi ‘to 
smear, to anoint, to plaster’, dehi ‘mound, bank, surrounding wall’; 
Avestan daéza- ‘wall (originally made of clay or mud bricks)’; Greek 
tetyoc ‘a wall, especially a wall around a city’, toiyoc ‘the wall of a house 
or court’; Latin (with nasal infix) fingo ‘to shape, to fashion, to form, to 
mold’, figura ‘form, shape, figure, size’, figulus ‘a worker in clay, a 
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potter’; Oscan feíhuss ‘walls’; Gothic digan ‘to knead, to form out of clay’, 
daigs ‘dough’; Old Icelandic deig ‘dough’, deigja ‘to make soft, to 
weaken’, deigr ‘soft (of metal)’, digr ‘big, stout, thick’, digna ‘to become 
moist, to lose temper (of steel), to lose heart’; Swedish deg ‘dough’; 
Norwegian deig ‘dough’; Danish deig ‘dough’; Old English dag ‘dough’; 
Old Frisian deeg ‘dough’; Middle Low German déch ‘dough’ (Dutch 
deeg), Old High German teic ‘dough’ (New High German Teig); 
Lithuanian dyzti ‘to beat soundly’; Old Church Slavic zizdo, zedati ‘to 
build’, zod» ‘wall’; Ukrainian d'izá ‘baker’s trough’; Armenian dizanem ‘to 
collect, to put together’; Tocharian A tsek-, B tsik- ‘to fashion, to shape, to 
build’. Rix 1998a:121—122 *dheió^- ‘to shape, to mold, to knead’; 
Pokorny 1959:244—245 *dheigh- ‘to knead clay’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:833—834 *dheigh-; Mann 1984—1987:180 *dheigh- ‘(vb.) to 
shape, to earth up; (n.) form, wall’, 191 *dhigh-, 195 *dhoighos, -om, -is, 
-ia ‘shape, mold; shaper’; Watkins 1985:13 *dheigh- and 2000:18 *dheigh- 
‘to form, to build’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:412, II:702, II:884 
*d[h]eig[*]- ‘clay’, 1995.1:360, 1:612, 1:780 *dheigh- *(vb.) to mix clay, to 
mold; (n.) clay structure, clay wall; clay, material for pottery making’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:649 *dheigh- ‘to work clay, to smear; to build up’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:62 and II:65; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1098— 
1099; Boisacq 1950:940—950 *dheigh-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:865— 866; 
Hofmann 1966:356; Beekes 2010.1:1458—1459 *dheigh-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:235—236 *dheigh-; De Vaan 2008:221—222; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:501—502 *dheigh-; Orél 2003:66—67 Proto- 
Germanic *daigaz, 72 *digraz, 72 *diganan; Kroonen 2013:87 Proto- 
Germanic *daiga- ‘dough’; Feist 1939:114 and 118; Lehmann 1986:87 and 
90; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:100—101; De Vries 1977:74—75 and 76; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:775—776; Kluge—Seebold 1989:725 *dheigh-; 
Onions 1966:286 *dheigh-, *dhoigh-, *dhigh- ‘to smear, to knead, to form 
of clay’; Klein 1971:227 *dheigh-, *dhoigh-, *dhigh-; Adams 1999:738— 
739; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:530—531 *dhigh-, *dheigh-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:98; Smoczynski 2007.1:117; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:118—119 *dhejgh-. 


Sumerian dih ‘(vb.) to press, to push; (n.) (stone) slab for molding clay, stone’. 


Buck 1949:1.214 mud; 5.54 knead; 5.56 grind; 7.27 wall; 9.73 clay. Bomhard 
1996a:209—211, no. 608; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 551, *dEqV ‘earth’. Fahnrich 
(1994:254) compares Sumerian dih ‘(stone) slab for molding clay, stone’ with 
the Kartvelian forms cited above. 


168. Proto-Nostratic root *diy- (~ *dey-): 
(vb.) *diy- ‘to suck, to suckle’; 
(n.) *diy-a ‘breast, teat, nipple’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dayd- (> *dadd- in Hebrew and Aramaic) ‘teat, 


women's breast! > Arabic (Hadramut) dayd ‘(married woman's) breast; 
(cow’s) udder’; Hebrew dad [131] ‘breast, teat, nipple’; Aramaic dad ‘teat’; 
Ugaritic dd ‘breast’. D. Cohen 1970— :222 and 252; Klein 1987:115; 
Murtonen 1989:145. Semantic development as in Greek @nAn ‘teat, 
nipple', cited below. Perhaps also Arabic dada 'governess, dry nurse, 
nurse’, if from *dayd- rather than from Proto-Afrasian *dad- ‘mother’ as 
proposed by Orél—Stolbova 1995:141. Diakonoff 1992:84 *di-di- (> 
dayd-, dadd-) ‘teat, woman's breast’. 

Proto-Indo-European *d"é(i/y)-/*d'O(i/y). ‘to suck, to suckle’: Sanskrit 
dhayati ‘to suck, to drink’, (causative) dhapdyate ‘to give suck, to 
nourish’, dháyas- ‘nourishing, refreshing’, dhenü-h ‘milk’, dhdtri ‘nurse’, 
dhayu-h ‘voracious’, Ossetic ddin, ddyun ‘to suck’; Greek Ood ‘to 
suckle’, 0nAáGo ‘to suckle’, Ondyn ‘teat, nipple’, Ofog ‘female’, 
(Hesychius) 8rviov: ‘milk’; Armenian diem ‘to suck’; Albanian djathë 
‘cheese’; Latin felo (also fello) ‘to suckle, to suck’, femina ‘a female, a 
woman’, filia ‘daughter’, filius ‘son’; Old Irish denaid ‘to suck’, dith 
‘sucked’; Gothic daddjan ‘to suckle’; Old Swedish dæggia ‘to suckle’; Old 
High German tãen ‘to suckle’; Low German (Westphalian) daiern ‘to raise 
on milk’; Old English déon ‘to suck’, delu ‘nipple (of breast)’, diend 
‘suckling’; Old Prussian dadan ‘milk’; Latvian déju, dét ‘to suck’, dels 
‘son’; Old Church Slavic dojo, dojiti ‘to suckle; to milk’, déte ‘child’, 
déva, dévica ‘maiden, young girl’; Serbo-Croatian dojiti ‘to suckle’, dojka 
‘breast’; Hittite (reduplicated) *titiya- ‘to suckle’, participle (nom. sg.) 
ti-ta-an-za ‘sucking’, teta(n)-, tita(n)- “breast, teat’; Luwian (dat.-loc. sg.) 
ti-i-ta-ni ‘breast, teat’, (nom. sg.) ti-ta-i-(im-)me-is epithet of ‘mother’ (< 
*nurturing"); Lycian tideimi- ‘child, son’ (< ‘nurtured’). Rix 1998a:120 
*dheh,(i)- ‘to suck (mother’s milk)’; Pokorny 1959:241—242 *dhé(i)- ‘to 
suck, to suckle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:829—831 *dhéi-; Mann 1984— 
1987:178 *dhedh- ‘nurse’, 178 *dhédh- (hypocorism of a relative), 178 
*dhedhlo ‘to suck’, 180 *dheio ‘to suckle, to milk; to suck at the breast’, 
181—182 *dhélis, -ios, -ia ‘sucking; suckling; teat’, 187 *dhétis, -ia 
‘suckling; suckling animal’, 191 dhinio ‘to suckle, to nourish; to suck’, 
195—196 *dhoin-, -us ‘milch; milking cow’, 196 *dhoid (*dhoiio) ‘to 
suckle, to milk; to suck’; Watkins 1985:13 *dhé(i)- (contracted from 
*dhea(i)-) and 2000:18 *dhé(i)- ‘to suck’ (contracted from *dhea,(i)-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:556 *dheh,(i)- ‘to suck’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:570 *d/"JeH(i)- and 1995.1:487 *d"eH(i)- ‘to suckle, to nurse, to 
give milk’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:93, II:99, and II:114; Boisacq 
1950:344 and 345 *dhé(i)-; Hofmann 1966:115 *dhéi-, *dhi-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:670, 1:671, and 1:673—674; Beekes 2010.1:546 *dheh,-, 
1:546—547, and 1:548 *d^eh,-i-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:475— 
476 *dhe-, *dha-, *dhei-, 1:476—477 *dhe(i)-, and 1:496—497 *dhi-; De 
Vaan 2008:210; Ernout—Meillet 1979:224 and 234; Huld 1984:52—53; 
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Orél 1998:67 and 2003:72 Proto-Germanic *déjanan, 72 *didjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:87 Proto-Germanic *dajjan- ‘to suckle’; Feist 1939:112— 
113; Lehmann 1986:86 *dhé(y)-. Some of the Indo-European forms cited 
above may ultimately go back to Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’, 
(reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, sister’ (nursery words). 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of a woman); 5.16 suck (vb.). Bomhard 1996a:205. 


169. Proto-Nostratic root *dow-, *doy-: 
(vb.) *dow-, *doy- ‘to slacken, to slow down; to grow weary, weak, faint’; 
(n.) *dow-a, *doy-a ‘slackness, slowness, laxity, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) 
‘slow, slack, lax, weary’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *daw/y-ax- ‘to be or become weak, dizzy, faint’ > 
Arabic daha ‘to conquer, to subjugate; to resign oneself, to humble 
oneself; to be or become dizzy, to have a feeling of dizziness; to fall ill, to 
be sick, to feel nausea’, dawha ‘vertigo, dizziness; coma; nausea’; Mehri 
dayox ‘to be or become dizzy’, doyax ‘dizzy’; Harsüsi deyox ‘to faint, to be 
dizzy, to be drunk’; Tigre doha ‘to drop from exhaustion’. D. Cohen 
1970— :233—234 *dw/yh. Proto-Semitic *daw/y-ak’- ‘to relax’ > Arabic 
daka ‘to make rickety, to relax’. D. Cohen 1970— _ :238 *dw/yq. Proto- 
Semitic *daw/y-am- ‘to take a long time; to be quiet, calm’ > Arabic dama 
‘to last, to continue, to go on, to endure, to remain; to persevere, to persist; 
to stagnate’, dawm ‘continuance, permanence, duration, ever-lasting’; 
Sabaean dwm ‘lasting, permanent’; Sheri / Jibbali dém ‘to have lasted a 
long time; (rain) to come from everywhere’, médim ‘always’; Mehri adyém 
‘to stay on in the one place’, doyam ‘permanently living in the same place’; 
Harstisi adim ‘to stay a long time in one place’; Akkadian damu ‘to be 
giddy, to stagger, to fumble’; Hebrew dümah [017] ‘silence’; Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic diim ‘to speak in a low voice, to be suspicious’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :236—237 *dw/ym; Klein 1989:118. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil toy ‘to languish, to pine, to grow weak, to be weary, to be 
fatigued, to fail in energy, to droop, to faint, to flag, to become slack; to be 
loose, supple, yielding; to bend through weakness or lack of support', 
toyyal ‘fainting, languishing, despondency, affliction’, toyvu ‘laxity, 
looseness (as of a rope), faintness’, tuyanku (tuyanki-) ‘(vb.) to slacken, to 
relax; (n.) fatigue, loss of strength or courage, misconception, confusion, 
sorrow, distraction’, tuyakkam ‘fatigue, loss of strength or courage’, tuyavu 
‘mental distraction, perturbation’, tuyar ‘(vb.) to grieve, to sorrow, to 
lament; (n.) affliction, grief, sorrow’, tuyarati ‘fatigue, fainting, drooping, 
grief’, tuyaram ‘sorrow, grief, calamity, trouble, pity’; Malayalam tuyar, 
tuyaram ‘calamity, grief, pity’, tuyaruka ‘to grieve’, tuyarkka ‘to afflict’; 
Telugu doságu, dosavu ‘calamity’; Brahui tusing, tusenging ‘to faint, to 
become unconscious’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:308, no. 3513. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *dowr- ‘slow, calm, serene, leisurely flowing’: Georgian 


m-dovr-e, m-dovr-i, m-dor-e ‘slow, calm, serene, leisurely flowing’; Svan 
dwer-i (< *dwer- < *dwewr- < *dówr- < *dowr-) ‘slow, calm, serene, 
leisurely flowing’. Fahnrich 2007:236 *dowr-. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'ow-ks-/*d'u-ks- ‘to be weary’: Sanskrit dhuksate 
(only attested with sam-: samdhuksate) ‘to be weary’ (also ‘to kindle; to 
live’); Bengali dhokha, dhoka ‘to pant, to be weary’; Middle High German 
tuschen ‘to be quiet’. Mann 1984—1987:217 *dhuksos ‘blow, breath, sigh, 
groan’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:106; Turner 1966.1:390, no. 6821. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 14.22 slow (adj.). 


170. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dub-a *back, hind part": 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dub- ‘back, hind part’: Proto-Semitic *dub-ur- “back, hind 


part’ > Arabic dubr, dubur ‘rump, backside, buttocks, posterior; rear part, 
rear, hind part; back; last part, end, tail’, (denominative) dabara ‘to turn 
one’s back’; Harsüsi adéber ‘to turn away (from)’; Mehri adober ‘to turn 
the back’; Neo-Aramaic (Mandaic) dibra ‘back, tail’; Hebrew (inf.) dabber 
[731] ‘to turn the back, to turn away’, dafir [1°27] ‘hinder or western part 
of the Temple, sanctuary, the Holy of Holies’; Geez / Ethiopic tadabara 
PELA] ‘to lie on one’s back’; Tigrinya (tä)däbärä ‘to be inclined’; Tigre 
(ta)ddbdra ‘to be placed on the side (in order to be killed)’. D. Cohen 
1970— :212; Murtonen 1989:143—144; Klein 1987:113—114; Leslau 
1987:121. Proto-East Cushitic *dab-/*dib-/*dub- (also *dibb-/*dubb-) 
‘back, tail’ > Somali dib ‘short tail of goat, etc.’, dab-o ‘tail’; Bayso deb-e 
‘tail’; Rendille dub ‘tail’; Boni tib ‘tail’; Elmolo dup ‘bushy end of 
animal’s tail’; Dasenech dum ‘bushy end of animal’s tail’; Galla / Oromo 
dub-a and duub-a (depending on the dialect) ‘behind’; Gawwada tup- 
“behind, after’; Alaba dubb-o ‘tail’; Konso tup-a ‘behind’, tup-p-aa ‘upper 
back’; Harso tup- ‘behind, after’; Gollango tup- ‘behind, after’. Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *dubb- ‘tail; after, behind’ > Burji dubbd-kka 
‘younger brother’, literally, “he who is behind’; Gedeo / Darasa duba ‘tail 
of sheep’; Hadiyya dubb-o ‘behind’. Hudson 1989:237; Sasse 1979:16 and 
1982:57. Central Chadic: Matakan daba ‘back’; Mofu duba ‘back’; Gisiga 
duba ‘back’; Gidar debokó ‘back’; Musgoy duwon ‘back’; Musgu daba 
‘back’. Jungraithmayr—lbriszimow 1994.1I:6—7. Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
167, no. 731, *dub- ‘back, tail’; Ehret 1995:125, no. 119, *dab-/*dib- 
‘back; to come or be behind’ and 134, no. 146, *dup - ‘lower back’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *tupp3 ‘back, backbone’ > (?) Cheremis / Mari 
tup ‘back’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) tibir, (Kazan) tôbôr ‘back, 
backbone’; (?) Hungarian (dial.) top ‘the thick part of a pig’s leg or ham’, 
(dial.) tomp ‘the outer skin of cattle’, tompor “buttock, haunch' (the -m- is 
secondary). Rédei 1986—1988:538. 
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C. Altaic: Manchu-Tungus: Evenki duwuki ‘pelvis, pelvic bone, lower back, 
rump (of a horse or a reindeer)’; Udihe deuxi “pelvis, pelvic bone’; Written 
Manchu du ‘thigh, thighbone, femur’. 


Buck 1949:4.18 tail; 4.19 back. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 499, *dub[?]V ‘back, 
hinder part, tail’. 


171. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dud-a ‘tip, point’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tufi ‘lip’; Malayalam coti ‘lip’; Kota tuc ‘lip’; Kannada 
tuti, todi ‘lip’; Tulu dudi ‘lip, snout of an animal’; Koraga tondi ‘lip’; 
Gondi fofi ‘lip’, toddi ‘mouth, face’; Kui toda ‘lip’; Malto toro ‘mouth’, 
toto ‘beak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:288, no. 3296. Semantic 
development from ‘tip, point’ to ‘beak, snout’ to ‘mouth’ to ‘lip’ as in 
Czech ret ‘lip’ in view of Russian rot [pot] ‘mouth’, Serbo-Croatian rt 
‘promontory’, and Old Church Slavic roto ‘peak’. Malayalam tottu 
‘nipple’; Kannada toftu ‘nipple, point’; Tulu toftu ‘nipple of a breast’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:307, no. 3488. Semantic development as in Svan 
dudul ‘breast, nipple’. Note also Proto-Dravidian *fut- ‘tip, point, end’ 
(assuming progressive assimilation from earlier *ftuf-, which is partially 
preserved in the reduplicated form *ftutta-tut- found in Kannada and 
Telugu): Tamil tuti “point, sharp edge’; Kannada tudi ‘end, point, top, tip, 
extremity’, (reduplicated) tuftatudi, tuttatudi ‘the very point or end’; Tulu 
tudi ‘point, end, extremity, top’; Telugu tuda ‘end, extremity, tip’, tudi 
‘termination, end’, (reduplicated) tuttatuda ‘the very end or extremity’; 
Malto tota ‘point, pointed’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:290, no. 3314. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *dud- ‘tip point’: Georgian dud- ‘tip, point; comb, crest 
(of a bird)’ (Zan loan); Mingrelian dud-i ‘head’; Laz dud-i ‘crown, top of 
head; top, summit, peak; tip, point’; Svan dudül ‘breast, nipple’. Klimov 
1964:75 *dud- and 1998:42—43 *dud- ‘tip’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:113 *dud-; Fáhnrich 2007:137 *dud-. 


(?) Sumerian du-du-ru ‘high (mountain)’. 
Buck 1949:4.24 mouth; 4.25 lip. Bomhard 1996a:227, no. 642. 


172. Proto-Nostratic root *dul- (~ *dol-): 
(vb.) *dul- ‘to burn, to be bright, to warm, to heat up’; 
(n.) *dul-a ‘heat, warmth, fire’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian (*tuly- >) *tul- ‘to shine, to sparkle, to glitter, to be 
bright’: Tamil tulanku (tulanki-) ‘to shine; to be bright, luminous; to 
radiate’, tulumpu (tulumpi-) ‘to sparkle, to glitter, to shine’; Malayalam 
tulannuka ‘to glitter’; Kannada tofagu ‘to shine, to be full of splendor’; 
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Telugu tulakincu ‘to shine, to rejoice’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:293, no. 
3360. 

Proto-Uralic *tule ‘fire’: Finnish tuli ‘fire’; Lapp / Saami dollá/dolá- ‘fire’; 
Mordvin fol ‘fire’; Cheremis / Mari tòl, tul ‘fire’; Votyak / Udmurt tyl 
‘fire’; Zyrian / Komi tyl-kôrt ‘iron for striking fire’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets fuu ‘fire’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tuj ‘fire’; Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets tuu ‘fire’; Selkup Samoyed tüü ‘fire’; Motor tuj ‘fire’. Collinder 
1955:63 and 1977:80; Rédei 1986—1988:535 *tule; Décsy 1990:109 *tula 
‘fire’; Sammallahti 1988:540 *tuli ‘fire’; Janhunen 1977b:166 *tuj. 
Proto-Altaic *diūlu ‘warm’: Proto-Tungus *dül- ‘to warm’ > Evenki dūl- 
‘to warm, to heat up’; Lamut / Even dül- ‘to warm’. Proto-Mongolian 
*dulayan ‘warm’ > Written Mongolian dulayan ‘warm’; Khalkha dulan 
‘warm’; Buriat dulan ‘warm’; Ordos dulan ‘warm’; Dagur dulan ‘warm’; 
Kalmyk dulān ‘warm’. Poppe 1955:31. Proto-Turkic *yili-g ‘warm’ > Old 
Turkic yiliy ‘warm’; Turkish ilk ‘tepid, lukewarm’; Gagauz il? ‘warm’; 
Azerbaijani ilig ‘warmish’; Uzbek iliq ‘warm’; Turkmenian yili ‘warm’; 
Uighur ilman ‘warm’; Karaim yili ‘warm’; Tatar žili ‘warm’; Bashkir yili 
‘warm’; Kirghiz 3iluu ‘warm’; Kazakh Zili ‘warm’; Noghay yili ‘warm’; 
Tuva ciliy ‘warm’; Yakut silas ‘warm’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:480—481 *diulu ‘warm’; Poppe 1960:23 and 75; Street 1974:12 
*dul- ‘to warm’. 


Buck 1949:1.81 fire; 1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:274—275, no. 87; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:221—222, no. 71, *duli; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2273, *tul|/V ‘to be bright/light’. 


173. Proto-Nostratic root *dul- (~ *dol-): 


(vb.) *dul- ‘to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, to upset, to 


baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, bewildered, 
confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to drive someone 
crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, stupid’); 


(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> ‘madness, 


craziness, insanity; stupidity’) 


Note also: 
(vb.) *dal- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to agitate; to be disturbed, 


confused, agitated, troubled’; 


(n.) *dal-a ‘disturbance, agitation’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic daliha ‘to rob someone of his senses, to drive 


someone crazy (love); to go out of one’s mind, to go crazy (with love); to 
be stunned, perplexed’, mudallah ‘madly in love’; Harstisi déleh ‘foolish, 
silly’. D. Cohen 1970— :262. Arabic daliya ‘to be stunned, perplexed, 
bewildered’; Arabic (Eastern) (?) dali ‘crazy’; Arabic (Maghrebi) budalr 
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‘insane, stupid; to relapse to second childhood’. D. Cohen 1970—  :264. 
Arabic dali? ‘stupid, insipid, flat (of taste)’. D. Cohen 1970— :267. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil tollai ‘trouble, perplexity, difficulty, work’; 
Malayalam ‘olla ‘trouble, vexation, danger. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
309, no. 3521. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'ul- ‘(vb.) to be disturbed, confused, perplexed, 
troubled; (adj.) mad, raving, crazy, insane’ (secondary full-grade forms: 
*dhwel-/*dhwol-): Gothic dwals ‘foolish’; Old Icelandic dulinn, dularfullr, 
dulsamr ‘self-conceited’, dulnadr, dulremmi ‘conceit, self-conceit’; Old 
English dol ‘(adj.) foolish, presumptuous; dim-witted, stupid; (n.) folly, 
conceit’, dwelian ‘to lead astray, to lead into error, to lead into wrong- 
doing; to deceive, to prevent, to thwart, to afflict’, dwellan ‘to lead astray, 
to deceive’, dwolung ‘insanity’, dwolma ‘chaos, confusion’, gedwolen 
“perverse, wrong’, gedwol ‘heretical’, dwolian ‘to stray, to err’, gedwield, 
dwild ‘error, heresy’; Old Saxon dol ‘mad, raving, crazy’, fardwolan 
‘confused’; Old High German fo/ ‘mad, furious’ (New High German toll 
‘mad, raving, crazy, insane’), gitwelan ‘to be perplexed’, twalm 
‘confusion’. As noted by Kluge—Seebold (1989:731), this particular range 
of meanings seems only to occur in the Germanic languages, and further 
cognates are uncertain. Consequently, the suggestion that *d’wel- is an 
extended form of the Proto-Indo-European root *d/ew- ‘to rise in a cloud 
(dust, vapor, smoke, etc.) needs to be seriously re-evaluated and even 
abandoned in light of the cognates adduced here from other Nostratic 
languages. Pokorny 1959:265—266 *dh(e)uel- ‘to whirl about; to be 
disturbed’; Walde 1927—1932.1:842—843 *dh(e)uel- Mann 1984— 
1987:218 *dhulos (*dhu]-) ‘dull, dim, numbstruck' — “A variant: a true z- 
gde of type *dhuel-, *dhuol- occurs in OE dwol *heretical"", 229 (*dhuol-) 
*O-gde forms only in Gmc."; Watkins 1985:14 *dhwel- and 2000:19 
*dhwel-; Orél 2003:81 Proto-Germanic *dwalaz, 81 *dwaljanan, 81 
*dwalo(n), 81 *dwalanan, 81 *dwulaz; Feist 1939:130 *dhuel- ‘confused, 
perplexed, bewildered; to be disturbed, ruffled, upset, troubled'; Lehmann 
1986:98; Kroonen 2013:108 Proto-Germanic *dula- 'foolish, crazy', 
110—111 *dwaljan- ‘to delay, to hinder’, and 112 *dwelan- ‘to err’; Klein 
1971:231 *dhwel- ‘muddy, gloomy, dim, dull’; Barnhart 1995:225 Proto- 
Germanic *dulaz; Onions 1966:293; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:780—781 
*dh(e)uel- ‘disturbed, ruffled, upset, troubled’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:731 
Proto-Germanic *dwel-a- ‘to be disturbed, ruffled, upset, troubled’. 

Uralic: Ob-Ugric: Ostyak / Xanty (Vah, Vasyugan, Tremyugan) tul", 
(Yugan) tul, (Demyanka) tül, (Nizyam) til ‘mad’. 

Proto-Altaic *duli ‘mad, crazy’: Proto-Tungus *dulbu- ‘stupid, dumb; 
deaf > Evenki dulbu-n ‘stupid, dumb’; Lamut / Even dulbur ‘stupid, 
dumb’; Manchu dulba ‘careless, inexperienced, foolish (because of lack of 
experience)’; Nanay / Gold dulbi ‘deaf; Orok dul-dul ‘stupid, dumb’. 
Proto-Mongolian *dülei ‘deaf > Written Mongolian dülei ‘deaf; dull, 
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lusterless, not transparent, clouded’, dülei balai ‘dunce, blockhead, 
numbskull’; Khalkha diiliy ‘dull, dim’; Buriat düliy ‘deaf’; Kalmyk diilé 
‘deaf’; Ordos diili ‘deaf’; Dagur duli ‘deaf’; Dongxiang dulei ‘deaf’; Shira- 
Yughur deli- ‘deaf’; Monguor dult ‘deaf. Proto-Turkic *yäl- ‘to be mad, 
crazy’ > Oyrot (Mountain Altai) d'ül- ‘to be mad, crazy’; Chuvash sila 
‘anger’; Yakut sül- ‘to be sexually excited’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:485 *düli ‘mad, crazy’. 


Buck 1949:4.95 deaf; 4.96 dumb; 16.43 rage, fury; 17.22 foolish, stupid; 17.23 
insane, mad, crazy. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 525, *dü]UhV ‘to be mad, to be 
stupid’ (Dolgopolsky does not include the Dravidian and Indo-European 
cognates). 


174. Proto-Nostratic root *dul’- (~ *dol’-): 


(vb.) *dulY- ‘to dangle, to hang, to swing back and forth’; 
(n.) *dul’-a ‘hanging, swinging; shaking, agitation, disturbance’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dul- ‘to dangle, to hang’: Proto-Semitic *dal-aw- ‘to hang, 


to suspend; to be hanging, suspended’ > Hebrew dalah [123] ‘to draw 
(water)'; Akkadian dalü ‘to draw water from a well’; Arabic dala ‘to let 
hang, to dangle, to hang, to suspend’; Sabaean dlw ‘weight’; Harsüsi 
ade(ye)l ‘to pull up by a rope’; dólew *well-bucket'; Sheri / Jibbali délé ‘to 
pull up by a rope’; Mehri da/o ‘to pull up by a rope’; Geez / Ethiopic 
dalawa, dallawa [&A®] ‘to weigh’; Tigrinya däläwä ‘to weigh’; Amharic 
dalla ‘to be measured out, to be weighed’. D. Cohen 1970— :262—263; 
Klein 1987:125; Leslau 1987:132; Murtonen 1989:149. Proto-Semitic 
*dal-ak- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken’ > Geez / Ethiopic dalaka 
[SAP] ‘to be agitated, to be shaken, to be turbulent, to move quickly’, 
?adlaklaka [A&APAP] ‘to shake (intr.), to be shaken, to quake, to tremble, 
to cause to quake, to cause to tremble’, dalaklak [Sf APAP] ‘shaking, 
violent agitation, rattling, trembling, quaking, tumult, uproar, commotion, 
tempest, earthquake’; Tigre ddldkldka ‘to shake, to tremble’, dalaklak 
‘earthquake’; Tigrinya dalaklak ‘earthquake’; Amharic (a-)dlákállàkà ‘to 
shake’; Harari dillik asa ‘to hit violently and produce a sound’. D. Cohen 
1970— :268—269; Leslau 1987:131. Proto-Semitic *dal-al- ‘to hang 
down, to dangle’ > Hebrew dalal [^53] ‘to hang down, to dangle’; Geez / 
Ethiopic dalala, dallala [RAA] ‘to comb the hair, to braid the hair, to trim 
the hair neatly’. Klein 1987:126; Leslau 1987:131; Murtonen 1989:149. 
Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *dal-dal- ‘to set into a swinging motion, to 
dangle’ > Arabic daldala ‘to set into a swinging motion, to dangle’, 
tadaldala ‘to hang loosely, to dangle’; Mehri andaldol ‘to hang swinging’; 
Sheri / Jibbali andeldél ‘(clothes, tail) to drag, to sweep the ground’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :261—262. Ehret 1995:130, no. 137, *dul- ‘to raise, to pull 
above’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil tufanku (tulanki-) ‘to move, to sway from side to side (as 
an elephant), to shake, to be perturbed, to be uprooted, to droop’, tulakku 
(tulakki-) ‘to move, to shake, to bow, to nod’, tulakkam ‘shaking, waving, 
motion, agitation of mind, fear, dread, diminishing, dwindling’, tulanku 
(tulanki-) ‘to hang, to swing, to be agitated, to be disturbed’, tulunku 
(tulunki-) ‘to shake, to toss’; Malayalam tu/annuka ‘to move tremulously’, 
tulakkam ‘shaking’; Kannada tulaku, tuliku, tuluku, tulunku ‘to be agitated, 
to shake’; Telugu dulupu ‘to shake so as to remove dust, etc.; to shake off, 
to get rid of; Kui ¢langa (tlangi-) ‘to be rocked to and fro, to pitch, to 
sway, to be tossed violently backwards and forwards and up and down’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:293, no. 3359. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d"ol-/*d"]- (secondary e-grade form: *d'el-) ‘to 
swing, to dangle’: Armenian dofam ‘to tremble, to shake, to quiver’; 
Swedish (dial.) dilla ‘to swing, to dangle’; Low German dallen ‘to dangle’. 
Pokorny 1959:246 *dhel- ‘to tremble’; Walde 1927—1932.1:865 *dhel-. 


175. Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cut (off), to sever’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘cut, severance; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dum- ‘to split, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *dam-ay- ‘to 
destroy’ > Hebrew damah [MI] ‘to cut off, to destroy’; Akkadian damtu 
‘destruction’. D. Cohen 1970—  :272. Egyptian dm ‘to be sharp, to 
sharpen, to pierce’, dmt ‘knife’, dm? ‘to cut off (heads)’. Hannig 1995:978; 
Faulkner 1962:312 and 313; Erman—Grapow 1921:214 and 1926— 
1963.5:448, 5:449; Gardiner 1957:602. Berber: Riff addam ‘to split’. 
Perhaps also: Tamazight dammac ‘to give someone a slap in the face’; 
Nefusa dummict ‘fist, strike, blow’; Mzab tdummict, addumict ‘strike, 
blow’. Lowland East Cushitic *dum- ‘to be destroyed’ > Somali dum- ‘to 
be destroyed’. Berber: Riff addam ‘to split’. West Chadic *dum- ‘to plunge 
a weapon (into a person)’ > Hausa duma ‘to strike someone with 
something’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:169, no. 740, *dum- ‘to destroy’, 170, 
no. 743, *dum- ‘to split, to pierce’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tumi (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be cut off, severed; to perish, to be 
crushed’, tumi (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cut off, to saw, to keep off, to obstruct’, tumi 
‘cut, severance’; Telugu tumuru ‘a small piece or bit’, tuttumuru ‘small 
bits or fragments, powder, dust’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:290, no. 3325. 


Buck 1949:11.27 destroy. 
176. Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 


(vb.) *dum- ‘to be silent’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘silence’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *dam-am- ‘to be quiet, silent, still’ > Hebrew 
damam [0/37] ‘to be or grow dumb, silent, still’; Ugaritic dm ‘to be still, 
quiet’; Mandaic dndm (< *dmdm) ‘to be deprived of speech or movement 
by emotion, to be stupefied’, dmm ‘to come to a stop’; Geez / Ethiopic 
tadamma [|t£e»|, tadamama [t$4"a°] ‘to be silent, to stop, to be 
immobile, to be stupefied, to be astonished, to be amazed, to marvel, to 
wonder, to be dumbfounded, to be confused’, damam [779°] ‘satisfaction, 
astonishment, marvel, wonder, silence’; Gurage (Endegefi) damm bara ‘to 
be quiet, to be silent’. D. Cohen 1970—  :274; Leslau 1979:207 and 
1987:134; Klein 1987:127; Murtonen 1989:151. According to Leslau 
(1987:134), the original meaning was ‘to be silent > ‘to be deprived of 
speech’ > ‘to be stupefied, to marvel’. Proto-Semitic *da/wa/m- ‘to be 
silent? > Hebrew dimam [DNT] ‘stillness, silence’. Klein 1987:118; D. 
Cohen 1970— = :236—237. Proto-Semitic *dam-ay- ‘to be silent’? > 
Hebrew dom: [133,121] ‘silence, quiet, rest’. D. Cohen 1970— :272; Klein 
1987:127. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *dum- ‘to keep silent about, to hold one’s tongue’: 
Georgian dum- ‘to keep silent about, to hold one’s tongue’, dum-il-i 
‘silence’; Svan dwm-, dwim- ‘to hide, to conceal, to keep secret’. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:114 *dum-; Klimov 1998:43 *dum- ‘to 
be(come) silent’; Fahnrich 2007:139 *dum-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d’mb'- (‘to be silent’ > ‘to be deprived of speech’ 
>) ‘to be dumb, mute’: Gothic dumbs ‘dumb’; Old Icelandic dumbr ‘dumb, 
mute’; Danish dum ‘dull, stupid’; Swedish dum ‘dull, stupid’; Old English 
dumb ‘dumb, silent’; Old Frisian dumb ‘dumb, stupid’; Old Saxon dumb 
‘simple’; Dutch dom ‘stupid, dull, foolish’; Old High German tumb, tump 
‘mute, dumb, unintelligible’ (New High German dumm). Mann 1984— 
1987:193 *dhmbh- ‘stupefied; stupor’; Kroonen 2013:108 Proto-Germanic 
*dumba- ‘dumb’; Orél 2003:79 Proto-Germanic *dumbaz; Feist 1939:129; 
Lehmann 1986:97—98; De Vries 1977:87; Onions 1966:293; Hoad 
1986:137; Klein 1971:231; Skeat 1898:182; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:147 
*dhumbhos; Kluge—Seebold 1989:159. 


Buck 1949:12.19 quiet (adj.); 12.27 hide, conceal; 17.36 secret (adj.); 18.23 be 
silent. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 537, *diimV ‘to be motionless, to be silent, to be 
quiet’. 


177. Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 
dark, to darken’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) (*dum-k "-a >) *dun-k’’-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *dum- ‘(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; to 
cloud over; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) darkness, cloud, fog’: Proto-Semitic 
*dam-an- ‘to cloud over, to become dark’ > Geez / Ethiopic dammana 
[£1] ‘to cloud over, to obscure, to become cloudy’, dammun ‘cloudy’; 
Tigre ddmdna ‘cloud’; Tigrinya dámmüna ‘cloud’; Gurage ddmmdna 
‘cloud’; Argobba dammdna ‘cloud’; Gafat dämmänä ‘cloud’; Amharic 
dammdna, dämmäna ‘cloud’; Harari ddna ‘cloud’. Leslau 1963:57, 1979: 
209, and 1987:134—135; D. Cohen 1970—  :274—275. Proto-Semitic 
*dam-am- ‘to close, to cover’ > Arabic damma ‘to stop up (a hole), to 
level’; Geez / Ethiopic dammama [£oa] ‘to close, to cover, to fill up, to 
heap up, to level’; Tigre damdma ‘to close the udder’; Gurage dəmäddämä 
‘to block the mouth of someone, to finish thatching a house’. D. Cohen 
1970—  :274; Leslau 1987:134. Proto-East Cushitic *dum- ‘to become 
dark’ > Koyra duuma ‘cloud’; Galla / Oromo dum-eesa ‘cloud, fog’; 
Somali dum- ‘cloud, fog’. Sasse 1982:58. Chadic: Ngizim daman ‘rainy 
season’. Ehret 1995:133, no. 143, *dumn- ‘cloud’. Ehret also reconstructs a 
Proto-Cushitic variant *damn-. However, the Cushitic forms with a, such 
as Awngi / Awiya dammdnd ‘cloud’ and Kemant ddmdna ‘cloud’, for 
example, may be loans from Ethiopian Semitic. Orél—Stolbova 1995:149, 
no. 645, reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *dam- ‘cloud’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d/m- (secondary full-grade forms: *dhem-/*dhom-) 
*(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) 
darkness, cloud’: Old Icelandic dimmr ‘dim, dark’, dimma ‘to make dark, 
to darken’; Old Swedish dimber ‘dim, dark’; Norwegian dimm ‘dark’; 
Danish dim ‘dark’; Old English dimm ‘dark’; Old Frisian dimm ‘dark’; Old 
High German timber ‘dark, gloomy’ (New High German [dial.] timmer), 
(be)timberén ‘to become dark’, petimberen ‘to darken’, timberi ‘darkness’; 
Old Irish dem ‘black, dark’. Pokorny 1959:247—248 *dhem-, *dhema- ‘to 
fly about like dust’; Walde 1927—1932.1:851—852 *dhem-, *dhema’-; 
Mann 1984—1987:182 *dhémaros ‘gloomy, grim’, 182—183 *dhemio 
(*dhembh-) ‘to darken’, 183 *dhémnos (*dhmno-) ‘obscure, dim, strange, 
sinister; Orél 2003:70 Proto-Germanic *demmaz, 70 *demmojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:96 Proto-Germanic *dimma- ‘dark’; De Vries 1977:77; 
Onions 1966:268; Klein 1967:213. In the standard Indo-European 
etymological dictionaries, what were originally two separate stems are 
usually mistakenly lumped together: (1) *d^em- ‘to blow’ and (2) *d^em- 
*(vb.) to become dark, to make dark, to darken; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) 
darkness, cloud’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 15.63 dark (in color). Bomhard—Kerns 
1984:267, no. 77; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 539, *d[ü]hmV ~ *d[ü]mhV ‘(to be) 
dark’. 
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178. Proto-Nostratic (n.) (*dum-k’W-a >) *dun-k "-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, 


cloudy’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 


dark, to darken’; 


(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *d/nk’w- (secondary full-grade forms: *denk’¥-/ 


*dhonk'w-) *(vb.) to cover over, to obscure, to be or become dark; (adj.) 
dark’: Hittite da-an-ku-i-is ‘black, dark’, (3rd sg. pres.) da-an-ku-e-es-zi ‘to 
become dark, to become black’, (3rd pl. pret.) da-an-ku-ni-es-kir ‘to make 
dark, to make black’; Luwian (nom. sg.) da-ak-ku-u-i-is ‘dark’; Welsh dew 
(< *d'enk""o-s) ‘fog, gloom, dusk’; Old Icelandic dokkva ‘to make dark, to 
darken’, dokkr ‘dark’; Old Frisian diunk (< Proto-Germanic *denkwa-z) 
‘dark’; Old Saxon dunkar ‘dark’; Old High German tunchar, dunkal, 
tunchal, tunkal ‘dark’ (New High German dunkel); Latvian danga (< 
*d'onk eA) ‘morass, mire’; Lithuanian dengiu, defigti ‘to cover’, dingsiù, 
dingséti ‘to be hidden’, danga ‘cover, roof, garment’, dangüs ‘sky’. 
Pokorny 1959:248 *dhengto-, *dhengti- ‘foggy, misty’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:851; Mann 1984—1987:184 *dhenguho, -ið ‘to cover, to protect’, 
193—194 *dhnguhos ‘dark, hidden; hiding place, cover’, *dhnguhd ‘to 
hide’, 198 *dhonguhos, -à, -us ‘covering, cover, arch’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:200 *d/#Jnk’- and 1995.:173 *d'n-k’- ‘dark’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:147 *dh(o)ngu- ‘dark’; Puhvel 1974:294; Benveniste 1962:70 
*dhng"-; Orél 2003:68 Proto-Germanic *dankwaz ~ *denkwaz; Kroonen 
201396 Proto-Germanic *dinkwa- ‘dark’; De Vries 1977:92; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:160 Proto-Germanic *denkw-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:147— 
148 *dhengwos; Bomhard 1984:115; Kloekhorst 2008b:829; Smoczynski 
2007.1:100—101; Derksen 2015:114, 115, 121—122 *dhengh-, and 130— 
131; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:88—89. 

Proto-Eskimo *tuyu- ‘to be dark blue (as ripe berry)’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Alaska Peninsula) tuyu(ta)- ‘to become tanned (by sun)’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik tuņu- ‘to be black’; Seward Peninsula Inuit tuguq- ‘to be 
bluish, dark’; North Alaskan Inuit tuņu- ‘to be blue in the face’, tuguq- ‘to 
be blue (also of bruise)’; Western Canadian Inuit tuyu- ‘to be blue, dark (of 
cloud)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit tuguq- ‘to be blue, dark’, tuguniq ‘black 
cloud, blue-black ice’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:352. Proto- 
Eskimo *fugvan- or *tugvay- ‘to store away or bury’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik tuymaXta- ‘to get closer to finishing’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
tugmaxta- ‘to bury (the dead)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik tumvaXta- ‘to bury, 
to acquire’; Central Siberian Yupik tuymaxta- ‘to store away for later use, 
to murder’; Sirenik tuymaxta- ‘to store away for later use’; North Alaskan 
Inuit tuyvaq- ‘to put away’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:352— 
353. 
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Sumerian dungu ‘cloud’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 15.63 dark (in color). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:267—268, no. 78. 


179. Proto-Nostratic root *dun- (~ *don-): 
(vb.) *dun- ‘to run, to flow (out), to leak’; 
(n.) *dun-a ‘flow, spill, leak’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dun- ‘to leak (for example, bag, 
roof)’, *dun-am- ‘to leak (for example, water)’ > Gedeo / Darasa dun- ‘to 
leak (for example, bag, roof)’, dun-em- ‘to leak (for example, water)’; 
Hadiyya dun- ‘to leak (for example, bag, roof), to sprinkle (water), to 
pour’, dun-am- ‘to leak (for example, water)’; Kambata dun- ‘to leak (for 
example, bag, roof)’, dun-am- ‘(of liquid) to leak’; Sidamo du’n-am- ‘to 
leak (for example, water)’. Hudson 1989:89. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux tundna ‘to be poured out, to spill, to pour into’, tundrna 
‘to be poured out, spilt’; Malto tunde ‘to spill, to shed, to throw out (as 
water)’, tundgre ‘to be spilt, to be shed’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:290, no. 
3321. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *dn- ‘to run, to flow; to melt’: Georgian da-dn-ob-a ‘to 
melt’; Mingrelian (*dn- >) din-, dan- ‘to disappear; to lose, to get lost’; Laz 
(*dn- >) ndin-, ndun-, dun- ‘to lose, to get lost; to disappear’; Svan 
(*li-dn-e >) It-n-e ‘to melt. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:878 and 
1995.1:774 *den-/*din- ‘to flow’, *dn- ‘to melt’; Klimov 1964:74 *dn- and 
1998:41—42 *dn- ‘to melt, to thaw’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995: 
112—113 *dn-; Schmidt 1962:105; Fahnrich 2007:135—136 *dn-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *d’n- (secondary full-grade forms: *d^en-/*dhon-) 
‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit dhánvati ‘to run, to flow’, dhanáyati ‘to set in 
motion, to run’; Old Persian dan- ‘to flow’; Tocharian A tsdn- ‘to flow’, B 
tseñe ‘river, stream, current’; (?) Latin fons, -tis ‘spring, fountain’. Rix 
1998a:125—126 *d'enh,- ‘to be set in motion, to run off or away’; 
Pokorny 1959:249 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; Walde 1927—1932.1:852 
*dhen-; Mann 1984—1987:184 *dhenuo ‘to flow’; Watkins 1985:13 
*dhen- and 2000:18 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:671, 11:878 *d/?Jen- and 1995.1:578, 1:774 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:491 *dhen- ‘to run, to flow’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:90 *dhen- and II:91—92; De Vaan 2008:230—231; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:525; Ernout—Meillet 1979:244—245; Adams 
1999:741 *d'en-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:527 *dhen-. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.); 10.46 run (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:271— 
272, no. 83. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 543, *dunV (or *dünV) ‘to stream, to flow’. 
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180. Proto-Nostratic root *dun"- (~ *don»-): 


(vb.) *duny- ‘to cut off, to cleave, to split’; 
(n.) *duny-a ‘part, share; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d/u/n- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cleave’: Semitic: Tigre danna 


‘to cut off. D. Cohen 1970— :283—284. Egyptian dn ‘to cut, to cut off, 
to cleave, to split, to wound’, dndn ‘to attack, to do violence’, dni ‘to cut, 
to divide, to distribute’, dnd ‘to slaughter, to kill’, dnn ‘to cut, to split’, 
dnnw ‘share, part, division’. Faulkner 1962:313 and 314; Hannig 1995:981 
and 983; Erman—Grapow 1921:214, 215 and 1926—1963.5:463, 5:466, 
5:472; Gardiner 1957:602. Orél—Stolbova 1995:173, no. 762, *dVn- ‘to 
cut off. 

Dravidian: Tamil tuni ‘to be sundered, cut, severed; to be removed; to be 
torn; to become clear; to resolve; to determine, to ascertain, to conclude; to 
commence; to cut, to sever, to chop off’; Malayalam tuni ‘piece’; Kannada 
tunaka, tunaku, tunuku, tulaku ‘fragment, piece, bit’; Telugu tuniya ‘piece, 
bit, fragment’, tuniyu, tuntigu ‘to be cut or broken to pieces’, tun(u)mu ‘to 
cut’; Naikri tunke ‘half portion (of bread)’; Gondi tunki ‘a piece’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:289, no. 3305. Tamil tunfam ‘piece, fragment, 
bit’, tunfi ‘to cut, to sever, to tear up, to divide, to separate’, tuntu ‘piece, 
bit, fragment, slice, section, division’; Malayalam tuntam ‘piece, bit, slice’, 
tuntikka ‘to cut to pieces, to cut off (as the throat)’; Kota tund ‘piece’; 
Kannada tundisu ‘to cut or break into pieces, to make piecemeal’, tundu 
‘fragment, piece, bit’; Kodagu tund- (tundi-) ‘to break’; Tulu tundu ‘piece, 
slice’; Telugu tunda, tundamu ‘piece, fragment’, tundincu ‘to cut, to 
sever’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:289, no. 3310. 

Proto-Indo-European *d/g- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'en-/*dhon-) 
‘to cut, to cut off, to cleave’: Old Icelandic dengja ‘to hammer, to whet a 
scythe’, dyntr, dyttr ‘stroke, blow, dint’; Old English dynt ‘stroke, blow, 
bruise', dengan *to beat, to strike'; Albanian (Gheg) dhend, dhén *to lop 
off, to cut down’. Pokorny 1959:249—250 *dhen- ‘to hit, to thrust’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:853—854 *dhen- ‘to hit, to thrust’; Mann 1984—1987:184 
*dhenguho ‘to bang, to beat, to force, to thrust’ (variant *dhengh-); Orel 
2003:79 Proto-Germanic *duntiz; De Vries 1977:75 and 90; Onions 
1966:269; Klein 1971:214. 


Sumerian dun ‘to dig (with a hoe)’. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:263—264, 
no. 73; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 542, *dónV ‘to cut’. 


181. Proto-Nostratic root *dur- (~ *dor-): 


(vb.) *dur- ‘to bore, to drill, to make a hole’; 
(n.) *dur-a ‘hole, opening’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil tura ‘to tunnel, to bore’, turappu ‘tunnel’, turappanam 
‘auger, drill, tool for boring holes’; turuvu (turuvi-) *(vb.) to bore, to drill, 
to perforate, to scrape out (as the pulp of a coconut); (n.) hole, scraping, 
scooping', furuval 'scrapings (as of coconut pulp), boring, drilling"; 
Malayalam turakka ‘to bury, to undermine’, turappanam ‘carpenter’s drill, 
gimlet’, turavu ‘burrowing, mine, hole’, tura ‘hole, burrow’; Kannada turi, 
turuvu ‘(vb.) to hollow, to bore, to drill, to make a hole, to grate, to scrape 
(as fruits), to scrape out (as a kernel out of its shell); (n.) grating, scraping 
out’; Tulu turipini, turipuni, turupuni ‘to bore, to perforate, to string (as 
beads)’, turiyuni, turuvuni ‘to be bored, perforated, strung’; Telugu turumu 
‘to scrape with a toothed instrument (as the kernel of a coconut)’; Parji 
turu ‘soil dug out in a heap by rats’; Konda truk- ‘(pig) to root up earth 
with snout’; Kui trupka (< *truk-p-; trukt-) ‘to bore, to pierce’, truspa 
(trust-) ‘to be pierced, holed’, trunga (trungi-) ‘to become a hole, to be 
pierced’; Kurux tūrnā ‘to pierce through, to perforate’; Malto ture ‘to 
scratch out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:291—292, no. 3339. Kannada 
toralu, torale ‘hole’, tore, dore ‘hollow, hole’; Telugu tora, torata, torra 
‘hole, cavity (in a tree)’; Gondi dora ‘hole (in a tree)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:310, no. 3533. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *duro ‘hole, hollow’: Georgian duro ‘loop-hole’; 
Mingrelian duru ‘hollow, depression, hole, pit’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d/ur- ‘(vb.) to pierce, to penetrate; (n.) any pointed 
object: spike, prong, dagger, fork, pole, etc.’: Sanskrit dhur ‘yoke, pole or 
shaft of a carriage, peg, pin,’ dhura-h ‘yoke, pole, peg of the axle’; Greek 
1ópym ‘a (two-pronged) fork’; Armenian durk ‘dagger’, dur ‘tool, gimlet’; 
Lithuanian durklas ‘spit, dagger, bayonet’, düris ‘prick, stitch’, duri, durti 
‘to thrust, to stab’; Russian dyrá [merpa] ‘hole’. Mann 1984—1987:223 
*dhurkos, -à ‘stab; spike, prong’, 223 *dhuro, -ið ‘to pierce, to penetrate’, 
223 *dhüros, -à ‘piercing, pierce; stab, hole’; Mallory —Adams 1997:424 
*dhuer- ‘to pierce’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.IE111 *dhur-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:136—137; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:113. 


Buck 1949:12.85 hole. Blazek 1992a:115, no. 7, and 1992b:130; Bomhard 
1996a:214, no. 615; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 556, *durV (or *diirV) ‘hole, 
hollow’. 


182. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dur-a ‘goat, sheep, ram’ (perhaps originally ‘horned 
animal’): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *dur- ‘goat, sheep, ram’: Omotic: Wolaita (Beke) dirsa, 
dorsa ‘sheep’; Oyda duro, dorsa ‘sheep’; Basketo doori ‘sheep’; Doko 
dori ‘sheep’; Zayse doroo ‘sheep’; Koyra doroo ‘sheep’; She dor, doy 
‘ram’. Chadic: Hina duru(p) ‘a calf’; Mafa drok ‘ram’; Pa’a tori ‘goat’; 
Guruntum dooro ‘goat’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:166—167. 
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B. Kartvelian: Georgian dur-aq ’- ‘yearly capricorn’. 
(?) Sumerian dur “young animal’. 
Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.36 goat. Blazek 1992a:115, no. 6; Bomhard 


1996a:214, no. 614; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 572, *dü[T]V[g|qV] ‘lamb, kid (of 
wild ram, etc.)’. 


183. Proto-Nostratic root *duw- (— *dow-): 


(vb.) *duw- ‘to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be blown, strewn, or 


scattered about’; 


(n.) *duw-a 'anything blown, sprinkled, scattered, or strewn about: smoke, 


steam, vapor; rain, shower, drizzle, raindrops; dust’; (adj.) ‘blown about, 
sprinkled, scattered, strewn’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *tiC-, *tiivV- ‘to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be 


blown, strewn, or scattered about’: Tamil tūvu (tüvi-) ‘to sprinkle, to strew, 
to scatter, to spread out as grain for fowls, to show forth (as arrows), to put 
loosely in a measure (as flour while measuring), to strew or offer flowers 
in worship, to rain’, tūval ‘sprinkling, spilling, drizzling, little drops of 
water, raindrops, rain, drizzle’, tūvānam ‘drizzle, rain driven in or scattered 
about in fine drops by the wind, place where cascade falls’; Malayalam 
tükuka ‘to strew, to spill, to shower’, tüvuka ‘to be spilled, to scatter (tr.)’, 
tuvanam ‘rain driven by the wind’, tükkuka ‘to spill, to scatter’; Toda tu-f- 
(tu-fy-) ‘to spread (grain in sun to dry, husks for buffalo to eat)’; Tulu 
düsuni ‘to sprinkle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:297, no. 3394. Tamil türu 
(turi-) ‘to drizzle’, tural, turral ‘drizzling’, tuvarru (tuvarri-) ‘to scatter 
drops, to sprinkle’, tuvaral ‘raining, drizzling, sprinkling’, tuval (tuvalv-, 
tuvanr-) ‘to drip (as water), to sprinkle, to drizzle’, tuvalal ‘water particle, 
drop, spray, drizzle’, tivalai ‘small drop, spray, rain drop, rain’, (?) tumi 
‘(vb.) to drizzle, to sprinkle; (n.) raindrops, light drizzling rain, drop of 
water, spray’, tumitam ‘raindrops’; Malayalam turral drizzling, rain’; 
Kannada türu ‘(vb.) to fall in fine particles, to drizzle, to cause to drizzle or 
drop; (n.) falling in fine particles, drizzling’, taralu ‘to drizzle’, tuntur, 
tunturi ‘drizzling, spray, a drop’, tüparu ‘to drizzle’; Koraga durmbu ‘to 
drizzle’; Telugu taru ‘to drizzle’, tara, tuvvara ‘raindrop, drizzling rain’, 
tuppara ‘a particle or drop of water, a particle of spray (especially spittle 
accidentally ejected from the mouth in speaking)’, ftumpillu ‘thin or 
drizzling rain, drizzle, spray, rain driven by wind’; Konda tūl- (tün-) 
*(water, etc.) to be splashed, to scatter away in particles’; Kuwi tüth "nai ‘to 
speckle, to intersperse, to powder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:297—298, 
no. 3398; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *tuww-t ‘to drizzle’. Tamil tarru (turri-) 
‘(vb.) to scatter, to winnow, to throw up (as dust in the air); (n.) 
winnowing’; Malayalam türruka ‘to winnow, (wind) to scatter’; Kannada 
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türu ‘to winnow, to drive chaff from grain by means of the wind’; Tulu 
tūru ‘husks of grain’, tür(u)pettu, türan-ettu, turu-pattu ‘to winnow’, 
türpidi ‘winnowing’; Kolami türpet- (türpett-) ‘to winnow’; Gondi türana 
‘to fly away in the wind (as dust, clothes)’, turehtáná ‘to winnow’; Pengo 
tut- ‘to winnow with wind’; Manda fut- ‘to sprinkle (for example, salt on 
food)’; Kuwi füf- ‘to sprinkle (for example, salt on food)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:298, no. 3402. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*d'ow-/*d'u-, *dhewH-/*dhowH-/*d^uH- (> 
*dhij-), *dhweE-/*d'woE-/*d'uk- (>  *ghwe-l*ghwo-*dhi-), *d'wes-/ 
*dhwos-/*dhus- ‘to blow about, to fly about; to be blown, strewn, or 
scattered about’, *d^uH-mo-s (> *dhi-mo-s) ‘smoke, vapor, mist’: Sanskrit 
dhüka-h ‘wind’, dhümá-h ‘smoke, vapor, mist’, dhvasird-h ‘sprinkled, 
spattered, covered’, dhüli-h, dhuli ‘dust, powder, pollen’, dhünóti ‘to 
shake, to agitate’, dhvamsati ‘to fall to pieces or to dust’, dhvasmdn- 
‘polluting, darkening’, dhüpa-h ‘incense’; Greek 00vo ‘to rush, to dart 
along’, too ‘to raise a smoke, to smoke, to smolder', Bo ‘to rush on or 
along, to storm, to rage’, 000g ‘incense’, Ovpógc ‘soul, breath, life’; Latin 
fumus ‘smoke, steam, vapor’, béstia ‘animal without reason (as opposed to 
man), beast’; Gothic dauns ‘smell, fragrance’, dius ‘wild animal’; Old 
Icelandic dyja ‘to shake’, dyr ‘animal, beast’, dust ‘dust’, daunn ‘bad 
smell’; Old English dist ‘dust’, deor ‘(wild) animal, deer, reindeer’, *déan 
‘steam, vapor’; Old Frisian diar, dier ‘wild animal’, dist ‘dust’; Old Saxon 
dior ‘wild animal’, domian ‘to give off steam’; Middle Dutch doom 
‘steam, vapor’; Old High German toum ‘steam, vapor’, tior ‘wild animal’ 
(New High German Tier), tunist ‘wind, breeze’ (New High German 
Dunst); Old Irish dumacha ‘fog’, dásacht ‘fury’; Lithuanian dūmai 
‘smoke’, disauju, ditsauti ‘to sigh’, dujà ‘drizzle, dust; (pl.) gas’, dvasià 
"breath, spirit; Old Prussian dumis ‘smoke’; Old Church Slavic dym» 
‘smoke’, dux» ‘breath, spirit, soul’; duso, duxati ‘to breathe’; Tocharian A 
twe, B tweye ‘dust, vapor’; Hittite túh-hu-iš “smoke, vapor’. Rix 1998a:130 
*dheuH- ‘to fly about hither and thither’, 140—141 *d’ues- ‘to breathe’; 
Pokorny 1959:261—267 *dheu-, *dheua- (*dhué-) ‘to fly about (like 
dust), 268—271 *dhues-, *dhués-, *dheus-, *dhüs- ‘to fly about (like 
dust); Walde 1927—1932.1:835—843 *dheu-, *dheua*- (*dheue-), 
I:843—847 *dhues-, *dhués-, *dheus-, *dhiis-; Mann 1984—1987:178 
*dhaunos (*dhausno- ?) ‘wild animal, woodland animal’, 188 (*dheus-), 
188 *dheusros (*dhousros) ‘inspired, dashing; dash, fury’, 200 *dhoukseio 
‘to breathe, to blow’, 188 *dhouksos, -à, 188 *dhoun- ‘to blow, to stink’, 
188 *dhousos, -ios, -ia ‘spirit, breath, creature’, 201 *dhousro-, *dhousrio 
(?) ‘to rouse, to incite, to excite’, 215 *dhübhos ‘smoky, dim, dark, gray, 
black, obscure; darkness’, 216—217 *dhiiid ‘to shake, to stir, to dash, to 
rouse’, 217 *dhiiid ‘to vaporize, to smoke’, 217 *dhuios ‘vapor, dust, 
smoke, fragrance’, 217 *dhuko, -ið ‘to bluster, to blow, to puff, 217 
*dhükos, -à ‘blowing, puffing, bluster’, 217 *dhuksos ‘blow, breath, sigh, 
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groan’, 218—219 *dhülos, -is ‘smoky, steamy; smoke, vapor, dust’, 219 
*dhumaio, -eið (-io) ‘to smoke, to steam, to breathe, to blow’, 221 
*dhumaka ‘smoke, billow, cloud, puff, 220 *dhümelos (*dhümlos, 
*dhumros) ‘smoky, gray, dun’, 220 *dhumo ‘to breathe, to smoke’, 220 
*dhümos ‘smoke, vapor, fog, spirit, breath’, 220 *dhumsos, -om, -à 
(*dhusmos) ‘swell, vapor, enthusiasm, animus’, 220 *dhumtos *blown-up, 
vaporized’, 221—222 *dhunmn-, *dhunno- ‘smoke-colored, murky, dun, 
dim’, 222 *dhiinos, -à, -iə ‘swelling, bulge, puff’, 224 *dhiis- ‘to whirr, to 
buzz; whirring object, spindle’, 224 *dhusalos (*dhuslos), -is, -ia “blow; 
breath; vapor, smell’, 224 *dhusaros ‘wild; rage; demon’, 224 (*dhüselos, 
*dhüsaros), 224—225 *dhuskos ‘dark’, 225 *dhusmos ‘vapor, breath; 
anger’, 225 *dhiisd, -ið ‘to blow, to breathe, to steam, to smoke’, 225 
*dhisos, -d, -iə ‘roaring, raging; fury, demon’, 225—226 *dhiisos, -à, -iə 
‘breathing; breath, fragrance’, 227 *dhuésimos (*dhuesmos) ‘breathing; 
breath, gasp’, 227 *dhuéso, -ið ‘to blow, to breathe, to expire, to evaporate, 
to turn to spirit’, 227—228 *dhuésos, -is, -iom, -ios, -ia ‘breath, vapor, 
spirit; inspired, mad’, 230 *dhuos- ‘drooping, ailing; spirit, exhalation, 
expiry’; Watkins 1985:14 *dheu-, *dheua- and 2000:19 *dheu- (also 
*dheua-) ‘to rise in a cloud (as dust, vapor, or smoke)’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:206 *d/*JeuH-, *a[^]uH- > *d[^Jà-, 1:237, 1:241, *d/"]eu-s-, 
*d[^Tu-es- and 1995.1:177 *d'euH-, *d'uH- > *dhū- ‘to blow; to exhale, to 
breathe; to gasp’, 1:206, 1:210 *d"eu-s-, *dhw-es- ‘animal, soul’; Gray 
1939:253—255; Mallory—Adams 1997:82 *dhuésmi ‘to breathe, to be full 
of (wild) spirits’, 388 *dheu(h,)- ‘to be in (com)motion, to rise (as dust or 
smoke)’, 529 *dhuh,mos ‘smoke’, and 538 (?) *dhues- ‘spirit’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:107—108, II:108, 1:109, IE:110, and IE117—118 *dheu-; 
Boisacq 1950:356—357 *dhü- (*dheua*-) ‘to be in rapid motion, to fly 
about (like smoke or dust), *dhii-mo-s ‘smoke’, *dhü-li-s, *dhu-iio, 
*dheu-, *dheues-, 360 *dhus-, and 995 *dhubh-, perhaps from *dhii- ‘to be 
in rapid motion’; Hofmann 1966:119 *dhü-mós, *dheu- ‘to fly about (like 
dust), 120 *dhus-, and 380; Frisk 1970—1973.1:693—694 *dhü-mo-s, 
1:697—699, and II:950—951; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:446, I:448—449, 
and I:1147— 1148; Ernout—Meillet 1979:69 and 260 *dhumo-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:102 *dheués- and 1:561—562 *dheu-, *dheue-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:564 *d’uH-mo-, 11:565 *d^euH-, 11:567, De Vaan 2008:71 
Latin béstia “uncertain etymology” and 249; Orél 2003:69 Proto-Germanic 
*dauniz, 71—72 *deuzan; Kroonen 2013:90 Proto-Germanic *dauma- 
‘vapor’ and 111 *du(w)en- ‘to be misty (?), windy (?)’; Feist 1939:116— 
119 *dheu- and 121—122 *dheues-; Lehmann 1986:88—89 *dhew-, 
*dhew?- ‘to fly about, to whirl’ and 92—93 *dhews-, *dhew-, *dhwes-; De 
Vries 1977:74 *dheu-, 88, 89 *dheu-, and 90 *dheues-; Onions 1966:250 
*dheusóm and 295 *dhwns-, *dhwens-; Klein 1971:196 *dheus-, *dhous-, 
*dhwos-, *dhewés-, *dhwés- ‘to breathe’, which are enlargements of 
*dheu- ‘to fly about like dust, to smoke’ and 233 *dhewés-, *dhwens-, 
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*dhus- ‘to fly about like dust’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:148 *dhwens- and 
778 *dheues-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:160—161 *dhwen-s-, *dhwes- and 
729 *dheus-; Adams 1999:323 *dheu(h,)- ‘to rise in the air (like dust)’; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:519 *dheu-; Kloekhorst 2008b:895; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:110; Smoczynski 2007.1:132; Derksen 2008:132 
and 2015:145 *d'uH-mo-. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tibo (< *tywo) ‘rain’, tibo- ‘to rain’, tiba:- 
‘to start raining’, (Northern / Tundra) tiwe ‘rain’, tiwerej- ‘to start raining’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:440. 


Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 3.11 animal; 4.51 breathe; breath; 10.26 shake 
(vb. tr.); 10.38 blow (vb. intr.); 16.11 soul, spirit; 16.43 rage, fury. 


22.7. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *th 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
th- t- t- t- th- t- th- t- 
-th- -t- -t(t)- -t- -th- -t(t)- -th- -t(t)- 
184. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems: 


Proximate: *thą- (~ *thg-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *f*i- (~ *f^e-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *phy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fa- demonstrative stem: Proto-Semitic *ta-/*ti- demon- 
strative stem > Arabic (m.) £i, (f.) tà ‘this’; Tigre (m.) tū, (f.) tà ‘this’. 
Egyptian (fem. sg. demonstrative and definite article) £? ‘this, the’, (fem. 
sg. demonstrative adj.) tn ‘this’; Coptic t- [T-], te- [re-] fem. sg. definite 
article, tai [Tai] (fem. sg. of demonstrative pronoun) ‘this’. Hannig 
1995:912 and 934; Faulkner 1962:292 and 299; Gardiner 1957:598 and 
600; Erman—Grapow 1921:200, 206, and 1926—1963.5:211—212, 
5:309; Vycichl 1983:208; Cerny 1976:176 and 177. Berber: Tuareg 
demonstrative stem (f. sg.) ta ‘this’, (pl. ti); Ghadames (f. sg.) tu ‘this’ (pl. 
ti); Mzab (f. sg.) ta ‘this’, (pl. ti), Tamazight (f. sg.) ta, ti ‘this’, (pl. ti); 
Kabyle (f. sg.) ta ‘this’, (pl. ti). Also used as 3rd person verbal suffix: 
Tuareg (m. sg.) -t, (f. sg.) -tat, (m. pl.) -tan, (f. pl.) -tanat; Ghadames (m. 
Sg.) -at, -att, -itt, (f. sg.) -tat, -attat, -ittat, (m. pl.) -tan, -attan, -ittan, (f. pl.) 
-tanat, -atnat, -itnat. Beja / Bedawye (f. article) (sg.) tū (acc. sg. to), (pl.) ta 
(acc. pl. tē). Reinisch 1895:220. Proto-East Cushitic *ta, (subj.) *tu/*ti 
fem. demonstrative pronoun stem > Burji (dem. f.) ta, (subj.) ci ‘this’; 
Somali (dem. f.) ta, (subj.) tu; Rendille ti fem. gender marker and 
connector; Galla / Oromo /a-, (subj.) tu-; Sidamo -ta, (subj.) -ti fem. 
article; Kambata (f. acc. sg. demon. det.) ta ‘this’; Hadiyya (f. acc. sg. 
demon. det.) fa ‘this’. Hudson 1989:151; Sasse 1982:175. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic (fem. bound demonstrative stem) *fa ‘this, that’ > Iraqw ti ‘this’; 
Burunge fi ‘this’, ta?a (f.) ‘that’; K’wadza -(i)to, -(e)to fem. gender 
marker; Asa -(i)t(o), -(e)t(o) fem. gender marker; Ma’a -eta suffix on fem. 
nouns; Dahalo tá- in ta?ini (f.) ‘they’. Ehret 1980:289. Chadic: Hausa taa 
‘she, her’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian reflexive pronoun: (sg.) *tan ‘self, oneself’, (pl) *tam 
‘they, themselves’: Tamil tan (obl. tan-; before vowels tann-) ‘oneself’, 
tané ‘himself, only, just’; Malayalam tàn (obl. tan-) ‘self, oneself’; Kota 
ta'n (obl. tan-/ta-) ‘oneself’; Toda to'n (obl. tan-) ‘oneself ; Kannada tan 
(obl. tan-) ‘he, she, it (in the reciprocal or reflexive sense)’; Kodagu ta-ni’ 
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(obl. tan-) ‘oneself’; Telugu tan (obl. tan-) ‘one’s self, he or himself, she 
or herself; Parji tan (obl. tan-) ‘self, oneself’; Gadba (Ollari) tan (obl. 
tan-) ‘self’ oneself’; Kurux tan- (obl. tayg-) reflexive pronoun of the third 
person: ‘himself’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:278, no. 3196. Tamil tam (obl. 
tam-; before vowels tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Malayalam tam (obl. 
tam-, tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kota ta'm (obl. tam-) ‘themselves’; 
Toda tam (obl. tam-) ‘themselves’; Kannada tam (obl. tam-), tavu (obl. 
tav-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kodagu tayga (obl. tayga-) ‘themselves’; 
Telugu tamu (obl. tam-, tamm-), tamaru, taru ‘they, themselves; you’; 
Naikri tam ‘they, themselves’; Parji tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; 
Gadba (Ollari) tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; Kurux tām- (obl. tam-) 
‘they, themselves’; Malto tam, tami (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:275, no. 3162; Krishnamurti 2003:252—253 
reflexive pronoun: (sg.) *tān, (pl.) *tam. 

Proto-Indo-European */^o- demonstrative pronoun stem: Sanskrit tád ‘this, 
that’; Greek 16 ‘this, that’; Latin (dem. pronoun or adj.) is-te, is-ta, is-tud 
‘that of yours, that beside you’; Gothic pata ‘that’; Old Icelandic (n.) pat 
‘that, i; Norwegian det ‘that’; Swedish (m. and f.) den, (n.) det ‘the’; 
Danish den, det ‘that’; Old English bet ‘that’; Old Frisian thet ‘that’; Old 
Saxon that ‘that’; Old High German t(h)az, daz ‘that? (New High German 
daf), Lithuanian fas ‘this, that’; Tocharian A tdm ‘this’, B te ‘this one, it’; 
Hittite ta sentence connective; Hieroglyphic Luwian tas ‘this’. Pokorny 
1959:1086—1087 *to-, *ta-, *tio- demonstrative pronoun stem; Walde 
1927—1932.1:742—743 *to-, *ta-; Mann 1984—1987:1406 *tod neut. sg. 
of type *tos, 1416 *tos, *ta, *tod demonstrative pronoun; Watkins 1985:71 
*to- and 2000:92—93 *fo- demonstrative pronoun; Mallory—Adams 
1997:457 (neuter) *tód ‘that (one)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:384 
*t/h]o- and 1995.1:188, 1:336 *t^o- demonstrative pronoun; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:465; Boisacq 1950:974 *to-, *ta-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:907 
*to-, *ta-; Hofmann 1966:368—389 *1o-, *ta-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1123; Beekes 2010.1I:1491 *to-, *teh;-; De Vaan 2008:310—311; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:324; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:721—722 
*to-, *ta-; Orél 2003:417—418 Proto-Germanic *bat; Kroonen 2013:530 
Proto-Germanic *ba- ‘that, those’ (< *fo-); Feist 1939:490—491 *tod; 
Lehmann 1986:356 (discourse particle) *to-; De Vries 1977:606; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:101; Onions 1966:914; Klein 1971:758; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:122; Kluge—Seebold 1989:135—136; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:392—393; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:421—422 *to-; Adams 
1999:303 *tod; Derksen 2015:459 Balto-Slavic *tos; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.II:1064—1065; Smoczynski 2007.1:661. 

Proto-Uralic (demonstrative pronoun stem) *fa/*td ‘this’: Finnish tämä/tä- 
‘this’; (?) Estonian tema, temd ‘he, she, it’; Lapp / Saami dat/da- ‘this’, 
deiké (< *dekki) ‘hither’; Mordvin (Erza) te, (Moksha) te ‘this’, (Erza) 
tesé, (Moksha) t'asa ‘here’, (Erza) tite, teke, (Moksha) tite, t'aka ‘(just) 
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E. 


G. 


this’; Cheremis / Mari (West) ti, (East) to, to ‘this’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt ta 
‘this’; (?) Zyrian / Komi ta ‘this’; Vogul / Mansi te, ti, ta ‘this’, tet, tit, tat 
‘here’; Ostyak / Xanty temi, ta- ‘this’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tam? 
‘this’, (pl.) teew? ‘these’; Selkup Samoyed tam, tau, tap ‘this’, teda? 
‘now’, tii, teya, teka ‘hither’; Kamassian feeji ‘hither’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:505 *ta; Collinder 1955:62 and 1977:79; Janhunen 1977b:144—145 
*(3(-), 150 *tá-, 160—161 *ti(-), and 167 *tü(-); Décsy 1990:108 *ta/*ta 
‘that, this". Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tay ‘that’, ta: ‘there, thence’, 
ta:t ‘so; then, thus’, ten-di ‘here it is; here’, tenda ‘there’, tiy ‘this’, ti: 
‘here’, tine ‘recently, lately; earlier’, (Northern / Tundra) tay ‘that’, tadaa 
‘there’, ten ‘this’, teni ‘here’, tiy-, tiey ‘this’. Nikolaeva 2006:424, 428, 
and 429—430. Proto-Uralic (demonstrative pronoun stem) *fo- ‘that’: 
Finnish tuo ‘that, yonder’; Lapp / Saami duot-/duo- ‘that (one) over there, 
that ... over there, that’; Mordvin tona, to- ‘that’; Cheremis / Mari (East) 
tu ‘that’; Votyak / Udmurt tu ‘that’; Zyrian / Komi ty ‘that’; Vogul / Mansi 
ton, to- ‘that’; Ostyak / Xanty tómi, tomi, tóm, tõ- ‘that’; Hungarian tova 
‘away’, tul ‘beyond, on the further side; exceedingly, too’; Yurak Samoyed 
/ Nenets taaky ‘that, yonder’, taaj ‘there’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
tohonoo ‘that (one) there’; Selkup Samoyed to ‘this’. Collinder 1955:64, 
1965:146, and 1977:81; Joki 1973:330—331; Rédei 1986—1988:526— 
528 *to; Décsy 1990:109 *to ‘those’. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) tur 
‘this’, tugun, tugut ‘this’. Nikolaeva 2006:437. 

Proto-Altaic *^a (*f^e) ‘that’: Proto-Tungus */a- ‘that’ > Manchu tere 
‘that’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) tero ‘that’; Evenki tar, tari ‘that’; Lamut / 
Even tar ‘that’; Negidal tay ‘that’; Orok tari ‘that’; Nanay / Gold taya 
‘that’; Udihe tawu, ti ‘that’; Oroch fi, tei ‘that’; Solon taya, tari ‘that’. 
Common Mongolian (sg.) *fe, *te-r-e ‘that’ > Written Mongolian (sg.) tere 
‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Dagur (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Moghol 
(sg.) té ‘that’; Ordos (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl) tede ‘those’; Khalkha (sg.) ter 
‘that’; Monguor (sg.) te ‘that’; Buriat (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; 
Kalmyk (sg.) tera ‘that’. Poppe 1955:225, 226, 227, and 228. Proto-Turkic 
*ti(kii)- ‘that’? > Gagauz te bu ‘this here’, te o ‘that there’; Tatar tégé ‘that’; 
Bashkir tege ‘that’; Kirghiz tigi ‘that’; Kazakh (dial.) tigi ‘that’; Tuva dé 
‘that’; Yakut i-ti ‘that’ (pl. itiler ‘those’); Dolgan i-ti ‘this’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1389 *t'a (*t'e) ‘that’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) tyd’, (East Sakhalin) tud, tunt, tynt ‘this (the nearest 
to the speaker, visible and available in the present situation)’. 

Etruscan ita, eta, ta (tal, tl, tei) ‘this’; Oar ‘there’; Qui ‘here, now’. 


Greenberg 2000:94—99; Moller 1911:242; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:287—289, 
no. 103; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2310, *tà demonstrative pronoun of non-active 
(animate) objects (without distance opposition [proximate <> inter-mediate > 
distal]); Fortescue 1998:158. 
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185. Proto-Nostratic root *tiah- (~ *thah-): 
(vb.) *třaħ- ‘to reduce, to diminish, to wear away, to lessen; to waste away, to 


grow thin’; 


(n.) *t#ah-a ‘wear, decay, dissipation, maceration’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ths ‘to grind (grain)’. Hannig 1995:938; Erman— 


B. 


Grapow 1926—1963.5:323. 

Dravidian: Tamil tēy (-v-, -nt-) ‘to wear away by friction, to be rubbed, to 
wane (as the moon), to waste away (as oil in a lamp), to be emaciated, to 
grow thin, to become weakened, to pass away (time), to be effaced, to be 
erased, to be obliterated, to be destroyed, to die’, téy (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to rub, to 
rub away, to waste by rubbing, to reduce, to destroy, to pare, to shave, to 
rub in (ointment)’, feyyu ‘wearing away, lessening, abrasion, diminution, 
emaciation, decay, decline’; Malayalam téyuka ‘to be rubbed off, to be 
worn out, to waste’, tekkuka (técc-) ‘to rub, to smear, to clean, to polish, to 
sharpen’; Kota te-y- (te-c-) ‘to become worn down, lean; to rub, to wear 
down (tr.)’, te:v- ‘leanness’; Kannada tē, tey(u) ‘to grind, to triturate or 
macerate in water on a slab, to waste by use, to wear away (as a metal 
vessel), to be chafed or galled (as the foot)’; Kodagu te-y- (te-yuv-, te-fij-) 
‘to wear off (intr.)’; Tulu fepuni ‘to rub, to polish’, tēpu ‘rubbing, 
whetting, polishing (as a precious stone)’, teduni ‘to grind, to macerate’; 
Telugu tégada ‘worn out, wasted’, teyu ‘to be worn, wasted; (n.) wear by 
use, handling, or rubbing'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:303, no. 3458. Tamil 
tempu (tempi-) ‘to fade, to wither, to droop, to be tired, to faint, to grow 
thin, to be emaciated, to be in trouble, to suffer, to perish’, tempal ‘fading, 
being faded, reduced or diminished state, difficulty, faded flower'; 
Malayalam témpuka ‘to waste, to grow thin’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:303, no. 3457. 

Proto-Kartvelian *du-tx- ‘thin’ (according to Schmidt [1962:116], *du- is a 
prefix): Georgian txeli (< *ttxeli < *du-tx-eli) ‘thin, diluted’; Mingrelian 
txitxu (assimilated from *ti-txu < *tu-txu < *du-txu) ‘thin, diluted’; Laz 
tutxu ‘thin, diluted’; Svan datxel (< *dtx-el-) ‘thin; rare, scarce’. 
Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:108—109 *dtx-; Klimov 1964:93—94 
*ftxel- and 1998:70 *ttx- ‘to be thin’, 1998:71 *¥ttx-el- ‘thin, sparse’; 
Schmidt 1962:116; Fáhnrich 2007:138—139 *dutx-. 

Proto-Indo-European *theħh- [*thahh-] > *t'a- (*tha-y-, *t^à-w-) ‘to melt, 
to dissolve’: Greek tk (Doric tax) ‘to melt, to melt down, to dissipate; 
(metaph.) to cause to waste or pine away’; Latin tabés ‘wasting away, 
decay, melting’, tabum ‘corrupt moisture, matter’, tabeo ‘to waste away, to 
be consumed’, tabéscd ‘to melt, to waste away, to be consumed’; 
Armenian ¢’anam ‘to moisten’; Welsh tawdd ‘melting, molten’; Old 
Icelandic bana ‘to thaw’, ba ‘thawed ground’, peyja ‘to thaw; (metaph.) to 
cease’, beyr ‘thaw’, píóa ‘to melt, to thaw’, piór ‘not ice-bound, thawed’, 
pipinn ‘thawed, free from ice’, bidna ‘to thaw, to melt away’; Norwegian 
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taya ‘to thaw’, toyr ‘thaw’, tidna, tina ‘to thaw out’; Swedish töa ‘to 
thaw’, tö ‘thaw’, tina ‘to thaw out’; Danish to ‘to thaw’, te ‘thaw’, tine ‘to 
thaw out’; Old English ban ‘moist, irrigated’, b#nan ‘to moisten’, banian, 
p&nian ‘to be or become moist’, b¥sma ‘leaven, yeast’, bawian ‘to thaw’, 
pawenian ‘to moisten’, binan ‘to become moist’, bwinan ‘to dwindle’, 
pwénan ‘to moisten, to soften’; Middle Low German doien, douwen ‘to 
thaw’; Dutch dooien ‘to thaw’, dooi ‘thaw’; Old High German douwen, 
doan, dewen ‘to thaw’ (New High German tauen); Old Church Slavic tajo, 
tajati ‘to thaw, to melt’; Russian tályj [rame] ‘thawed, melted’. Rix 
1998a:560 *teh,- ‘to thaw, to melt’; Pokorny 1959:1053—1054 *ta-, *ta-; 
*tai-, *tai-, *ti-; [*tau-], *tau-, *ti- ‘to melt’; Walde 1927—1932.1:701— 
703 *ta-, *to-; *tai-, *tai-, *ti-; [*tdu-], *tau-, *tu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1365 *tabh- (?) ‘rot, corruption, stench’, 1366 *taid ‘to thaw, to 
melt, to liquefy’, 1367 *tal- ‘to ooze, to flow’, *talauos ‘seepage, pus, 
matter’, 1369 *rāt- ‘molten; melting, liquescence’, 1370 *tăųið ‘to melt, to 
dissolve’; Watkins 1985:69 *ta- (extended form *taw- in Germanic) and 
2000:89 *ra- ‘to melt, to dissolve’ (oldest form *fea,-, colored to *taa,-, 
contracted to *ta-) (extended form *taw-); Mallory—Adams 1997:378 
*teh,- ‘to melt’; Hofmann 1966:363—364 *tā-, *tāi- (*tai-, *ti-; cf. also 
*fau- in Old High German douwen); Boisacq 1950:965— 966 *ta(i)-, *tai-, 
*fi- beside *td(u)-, *tou-, *tü-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:891; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I::1113 *tea,-/*ta,-; Beekes 2010.IE1477 *teh,-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:639— 640 *ta- : *tdi-, *tai-, *ti- : *tüu-, *tau-, 
*tii-; De Vaan 2008:603—604 *teh,-bh-eh,- ‘to be melting’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:672 *ta-; Orél 2003:418 Proto-Germanic *bawanojanan, 418 
*bawiz, 418 *bawjanan, 432 *bwinanan; Kroonen 2013:556 Proto- 
Germanic *pwinan- ‘to abate, to disappear’; De Vries 1977:605, 609— 
610, and 610; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:365 and II:399—400; Onions 
1966:914; Klein 1971:758 *ta-, *tu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:773 *ta-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:723 *ta-; Derksen 2008:489 *teh,-. 


Buck 1949:12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.66 thin (in density). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:295—297, no. 111. Different (false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2408, *tVqa ‘to melt, to decay, to get spoiled’. 


186. Proto-Nostratic root *thakh- (~ *thakh-): 


(vb.) *r^ak^- ‘to twist, to bend; to fasten, twist, bend, join, or hook together; to 


be twisted, bent’; 


(n.) *thakh-a ‘hook, peg’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *tak-al- ‘to fix, to fasten; to drive in, to plant’ > 


Geez / Ethiopic takala [hA] ‘to fix, to fasten, to implant, to drive in, to 
set up, to establish, to pitch (a tent), to drive a stake into the ground’, taklat 
[that] ‘planting, fastening, pitching a tent’, matkal [etna], matkal 
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[ThA] ‘peg, stake, nail, hook, pin, post’; Tigre täkla ‘to plant, to pitch 
(a tent)’; Tigrinya tdkdld ‘to plant’; Amharic tákkálà ‘to plant’, čäkkälä ‘to 
drive a peg into the ground’; Gurage täkkälä ‘to plant, to found’, čäkkälä 
‘to drive a peg into the ground’, cakal ‘peg’; Argobba tekkdla ‘to plant’, 
Cakal ‘peg’; Gafat takkdld ‘to plant, to set up, to establish’; Harari cexála 
‘to build’, čuxul ‘built, style of building’, caxal ‘peg’. Leslau 1956:241, 
1963:49—S0, 1979:172 and 594, and 1987:573. 

Dravidian: Tamil takai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to stop, to resist, to check, to deter, to 
obstruct, to forbid by oath, to seize, to take hold of, to overpower, to 
subdue, to shut in, to enclose, to include, to bind, to fasten, to yoke’, takai 
(-pp-, -tt-) ‘to check, to resist, to stop, to deter, to bind, to fasten’, takai 
‘binding, fastening, garland, obstruction, check, hindrance, coat of mail’, 
takaippu ‘surrounding wall, fortress, palatial building, section of house, 
apartment, battle array of an army’; Kannada taga, tagave, tagahu, tage 
‘delay, obstacle, hindrance, impediment’, tage ‘to stop, to arrest, to 
obstruct, to impede, to stun’, tagar ‘to be stopped or impeded, to impede’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:260, no. 3006. 

Proto-Indo-European *thek'(s)-/*thokh(s)- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to 
create, either by using a sharp tool or by bending, weaving, joining, 
braiding, or plaiting together’: Sanskrit tdksati ‘to form by cutting, to 
plane, to chisel, to chop, to fashion, to make, to create’, taksan- ‘a wood- 
cutter, carpenter’; Pali tacchati ‘to build’, tacchéti ‘to do woodwork, to 
chip’, tacchani- ‘hatchet’, tacchaka- ‘carpenter’; Prakrit takkhai, tacchai 
‘to cut, to scrape, to peel’; Avestan fasaiti ‘to produce, (carpenter) to 
make’, tasa- ‘axe’; Ossetic taxun ‘to weave’; Latin fexo ‘to weave, to 
build’; Greek téxt@v (< *téxotwv) ‘carpenter’, téyvn (< *téxova) ‘art, 
craft’; Armenian tekem ‘to bend, to shape’; Old Irish tal (< *tdks-lo-) 
‘axe’; Old Icelandic pexla ‘adze’; Old High German dehsa, dehsala ‘axe, 
poleaxe’ (New High German Dechsel); Lithuanian taSaii, tasyti ‘to hew’; 
Old Church Slavic tesg, tesati ‘to hew’; Russian Church Slavic tesla 
*carpenter's tool, adze’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) tak-ki-(e-)es-zi ‘to join, to 
build’. Rix 1998a:562— 563 *tek- ‘to weave, to plait’; Pokorny 1959:1058 
*tek- ‘to weave, to plait’, 1058—1059 *tekp- ‘to plait’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:716 *teq-, 1:717 *tekp-; Mann 1984—1987:1374 *tekslos, -à, -is 
(*teksal-) ‘shape; carving; shaper, adze’, 1374 *teksmn-, *teksmo(n), 
(*teksm-) ‘shaped object’, 1374 *tekso, -ið (*toks-) ‘to shape, to carve, to 
form, to model, to make’, 1374 *teksos, -à ‘shaped material, carving; 
carver, shaper, carpenter’, 1374—1375 *tekstos, -à, -om ‘shaped; shaped 
object, carving’; *tekstis ‘act of shaping’, 1409 *tokseid ‘to work, to 
shape, to cultivate’, 1409 *toksos ‘gear, tackle, tool, tools, model’, 1409 
*toksila (*tokslà, *toksul-) ‘shaping, shape, carving, composition’, 1409 
*tokstos ‘shaped, carved; carving, shape, model’; Watkins 1985:69 *teks- 
and 2000:89—90 *teks- ‘to weave, to fabricate, especially with an ax’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:705—706 *t/'Jek[*Js- and 1995.1:611, 
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1:734, 1:780 *thefhs- ‘to manufacture, to prepare, to produce; to weave, to 
braid; to work (something) (primarily wood with a sharp tool or adze); to 
mold, to model (in clay)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:37—38 (?) *tekso/eh,-, 
*teksleh,- ‘ax, adze’, *teks- ‘to fabricate’, 139 *teks-(t)or/n- ‘one who 
fabricates’, 443 *teksteh,- ‘plate, bowl’; Burrow 1973:83 *teks-ton (> 
Greek téktwv); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:468; Boisacq 1950:950—951 
*tekb-; Hofmann 1966:357 *tekp-; Frisk 1970—1973.1::867—868 and 
II:889—890; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1100 *teks- and II:1112; Beekes 
2010.11:1460 *te-tk-n- and ILE1476 *tek-, *te-tk-; De Vaan 2008:619; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:678—679; Ernout—Meillet 1979:690; 
Orél 2003:419 Proto-Germanic *bexsanan, 419 *pbexs(ajlon; De Vries 
1977:609; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:124; Kluge—Seebold 1989:130 *teks-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:1065 *teks-; Smoczyhski 2007.1:661 *tetk-; 
Derksen 2008:491 *tetk- and 2015:459 *tetk-; Kloekhorst 2008b:813— 
814. Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic roots have fallen together in 
Proto-Indo-European: (1) *#hikt- (~ *thekh-) ‘to form, to fashion, to make, 
to create’ and (2) *f^ak^- (~ *thak-) *(vb.) to twist, to bend; to fasten, 
twist, bend, join, or hook together; to be twisted, bent; (n.) hook, peg’. 
Proto-Uralic *takka- ‘to fasten, hook, or stick together; to be or become 
stuck’: Finnish takkala ‘adhesive state of the snow, so that it “cakes” and 
sticks to the skis or the runners’, takero ‘sticky, thick mass’, takalta-, 
takelta-, takerta- ‘to stick to something (of snow)’, takistele- ‘to cling, to 
hang on, to catch at something; to fasten a quarrel on to somebody’, 
takeltu-, takertu-, takistu- ‘to get stuck, to stick, to fasten’; Lapp / Saami 
dakkstállá- ‘to stick to something’ (Finnish loan); Zyrian / Komi takal- ‘to 
sink down, to stick, to get stuck’; Vogul / Mansi tah- ‘to get stuck’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty tahart- ‘to hook, to hitch, to button; to hang, to hang up; to stick 
(fast), to get stuck’; Selkup Samoyed tokuat-, t'okuat- ‘to get stuck’. 
Collinder 1955:61 and 1977:78; Rédei 1986—1988:507 *takka- and 
507—508 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *takks(-r3-); Décsy 1990:109 *taka ‘to 
hang, to stick to, to get stuck’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *taguq ‘braid’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik tagu¢quq 
‘cheek’; Central Alaskan Yupik taguq ‘braid’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
taqu ‘braid’; Sirenik taquXta ‘braid’; Central Siberian Yupik taquq ‘side 
of face’, taquXta- ‘to braid hair’. Fortescue—Jacobsen—Kaplan 1994:332. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.44 build; 9.75 plait; 12.75 hook. 
Hakola 1997:85, no. 331, and 2000:184, no. 822. 


187. Proto-Nostratic root *thak’- (~ *thak’-): 


(vb.) *t^ak'"- ‘to touch, to push, to strike’; 
(n.) *ttak’-a ‘touch, stroke’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-East Cushitic *-tak’-/*-tuk’- ‘to touch, to push, to strike’ > 


Rendille tax- ‘to push’; Dasenech ta?- ‘to push’; Galla / Oromo tuk’- ‘to 
touch’; Burji tayk’- ‘to break (of a rope, string, or thread)’; Sidamo 
(causative) ta?-is- ‘to break’; Afar -ootok- ‘to strike’. Sasse 1979:48 and 
1982:177, 181. Appleyard (2006:84) also compares the following: Bilin 
ta°amb- ‘to hit, to strike’; Xamir taz-/taz- ‘to hit, to strike’; Kemant tay- 
‘to hit, to strike’; Awngi / Awtya tas- ‘to hit, to strike’. Reinisch 1887:346. 
Dravidian: Kannada tagalu, tagilu, tagulu ‘to come into contact with, to 
touch, to hit, to have sexual intercourse with’; Tulu tagaruni ‘to draw 
near’; Telugu tagulu, tavulu ‘to touch, to come into contact with; to strike 
against; to follow; to pursue; to be entangled, ensnared, or caught’; Konda 
tagli ‘to touch, to hit’; Malto take ‘to touch, to hurt’; Kurux taknd ‘to rub 
or graze in passing, to give a very slight knock’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:259—260, no. 3004. 

Proto-Indo-European */"a&'- ‘to touch, to strike, to push, to stroke’: Latin 
tango ‘to touch, to strike, to push, to hit’ (Old Latin tago ‘to touch’); 
Greek tetayóv ‘having seized’; Old English paccian ‘to pat, to stroke’. 
Rix 1998a:560 *teh,g- ‘to touch’; Pokorny 1959:1054— 1055 *tag- ‘to 
touch, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:703—704 *tag-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1365 *tagd, -eid, -ið ‘to touch, to caress’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:424 and 1995.1:371; Watkins 1985:69 *tag- and 2000:89 *tag- ‘to 
touch, to handle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:595 *tag- ‘to touch’; Boisacq 
1950:961; Frisk 1970—1973.11:884; Hofmann 1966:361 *tag-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1109; Beekes 2010.1I:1472 *teh,g-; De Vaan 2008:606— 
607; Ernout—Meillet 1979:676 *tég-, *tag-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:647—648. 


Sumerian fag ‘to touch’. 


Buck 1949:15.71 touch (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:283—284, no. 100. 
Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2335, *taka|z (or *toka ?) ‘to 
touch’. 


188. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *tial-a ‘head, top, end’: 


A. Afrasian: Central Chadic: Musgoy tala ‘head’; Daba tala / talay ‘head’; 


B. 


Kola taldy ‘head’. Jungraithamyr—lIbriszimow 1994.II:182—183. 

Dravidian: Tamil talai ‘head, top, end, tip, hair’, talaimai ‘leadership, pre- 
eminence’, talaivan ‘chief, headman, lord’; Malayalam tala ‘head, top, 
point, extremity’; Kota tal ‘head, top, above, superior’, talp ‘end’; Toda tal 
‘head, end, edge’; Kannada tale, tala ‘head, being uppermost or principal’; 
Kodagu tale ‘end’; Telugu tala ‘head, hair of the head, top, end, front, 
place, side, quarter’; Kolami tal ‘head’; Naikri tal ‘head’; Parji tel ‘head’; 
Gadba (Ollari) tal ‘head’; Konda tala ‘head’; Kui tlau ‘head, hair of head’; 
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Malto tali ‘hair of head’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269—270, no. 3103; 
Krishnamurti 2003:121 *tal-ay ‘head, hair, top’. 

Proto-Indo-European */^]H- ‘head, top, end; headman, chief’: Old Irish 
taul (stem *talu-) ‘forehead; boss’, taulach, taulaig ‘hill’; Welsh tal (< 
*talos) ‘forefront, front, end’; Old Breton tal ‘forehead’; Gaulish -talos in 
the personal name Cassitalos. Mann 1984—1987:1394 *tal- ‘height, peak, 
point’; Patrizia de Bernardo Stempel 1987:146 *tĮH-o-; Thurneysen 1946: 
52. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.205 forehead; 12.35 end. Burrow 1946:72; Caldwell 
1913:620; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:294, no. 109; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2357, 
*tol£A(-kV) or *tAI£V(-kV) ‘head, top, upper part, end, tip’. 


189. Proto-Nostratic root *thaly- (~ *thaly-): 


(vb.) *¢aly- (primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend’, (secondary 


meaning) ‘to endure, to suffer, to bear’; 


(n.) *f^al»-a ‘stretch, spread, thinness, breadth; pain, suffering, endurance’; 


(adj.) ‘stretched, spread out, extended’ (> ‘broad, wide, thin, flat, etc.") 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tālu (tali-) ‘to bear, to suffer, to tolerate, to be worth, to 


be possible, to be practicable’; Kannada tal, tālu (tald-) ‘to hold, to take, to 
obtain, to get, to assume, to receive, to have or possess, to undergo, to 
experience, to suffer patiently or quietly, to be patient, to endure, to wait, 
to last, to continue unimpaired, to wear well, to bear with’, tale ‘to hold, to 
bear, to carry; to put on (clothes)’; Tulu taluni ‘to bear, to endure, to 
suffer, to forbear, to have patience’, ta/mé ‘patience, forbearance, 
endurance’; Telugu ta/u ‘to bear, to suffer, to endure, to be patient, to 
refrain, to pause, to wait, to last, to wear, to be durable', talimi, talimi, 
talika ‘patience, endurance’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:277, no. 3188. (?) 
Kannada tel, teļu ‘thinness, fineness, delicateness, smallness’, te/lage, 
tellane, tellanna, tellana, tellane ‘thin, delicate; thinly; thinness, diluted 
state’, telupu, telpu, teluvu ‘thinness, delicateness, fineness; diluted, watery 
state’, tellitu, tellittu ‘that is thin’, tellida ‘thin or delicate man’; Kodagu 
téllane ‘thin (of a person or thing)’; Tulu telpu ‘thinness; thin, lean; few, a 
little’, tellena ‘thinnish’, tellavu, tellavu ‘thin flat cake’, teluntuni, 
teluntuni, teluntuni ‘to contact, to shrivel, to wither, to grow thin’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:301, no. 3434. 

Proto-Indo-European *¥thel-/*thol-/*th]- ‘to stretch, to extend; to bear, to 
endure, to suffer’: Greek tAfjvat ‘to suffer, to endure, to bear’; Latin tolero 
‘to bear, to tolerate, to endure, to sustain’, /atus (< *tla-) ‘broad, wide’; 
Middle Irish ¢tldith ‘tender, weak’; Welsh tlawd ‘poor’; Gothic bulan ‘to 
tolerate, to suffer, to endure’; Old Icelandic pola ‘to bear, to endure, to 
suffer; Old English polian ‘to endure, to suffer’, gepyld ‘patience’, 
gepyld(i)gian, gepyldian ‘to bear (patiently), to endure’; Old Frisian tholia 
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‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’, the/da ‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’; Old 
Saxon tholon, tholian ‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’; Old High German 
dolen, t(h)olen, tholon ‘to endure, to bear, to suffer’, thulten, dulten ‘to 
endure, to bear, to suffer’ (New High German dulden). Rix 1998a:565— 
566 *telh;- ‘to lift, to raise, to be picked up’; Pokorny 1959:1060—1061 
*tel-, *tela-, *tlé(i)-, *tla- ‘to lift up, to weigh, to balance’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:738—740 *tel-; Mann 1984—1987:1375 *tel- (*telo, -id) ‘to 
stretch, to extend, to expand’, 1401 *tlātos (*tltos, -is) ‘suffered, borne; 
suffering’, 1401 *¢/- (*0; *talo, -io) ‘to lift, to raise, to bear, to suffer’, 
1402 *tnd, 1402 *ttos, -is, -ios ‘extended, stretched; extent, tract, 
roadway, passage’; Watkins 1985:69 *telə- and 2000:90 *tela- ‘to lift, to 
support, to weigh’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:176 *t/"/Jel-, *t[^7]- and 
1995.1:152 *thel-, *fh- ‘to bear, to carry’; Mallory—Adams 1997:352 
*telh,- ‘to lift, to raise’; Boisacq 1950:938—939 *tela-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1088—1090 *tela,-; Beekes 2010.1I:1445—1556 *telh,-, 
II:1445, and I1:1446—1447 *telh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:848—849; 
Hofmann 1966:350—351 *tel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:693 and 694 *tela-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:688—689; De Vaan 2008:329—300 
and 621—622 *telh;-; Orél 2003:428 Proto-Germanic *pulenan; De Vries 
1977:615; Feist 1939:504—505 *tela-; Lehmann 1986:367; Onions 
1966:918 *tol-, *tel-, *t]-; Klein 1971:762 *tel-, *tol-, *t|-; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:402—403; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:146 *tel-, *t/-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:159. Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic stems have been 
confused in Proto-Indo-European: (A) Proto-Nostratic *r^al»- (~ *thal’-) 
(primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend’, then (secondarily) ‘to 
endure, to suffer, to bear’ and (B) Proto-Nostratic *thul- (~ *thol-) *(vb.) to 
lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap); (n.) hill, mound; stack, heap’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *z"Gl"V ‘any flat, level, or open surface or space’: Proto- 
Mongolian */a/a-, *tal-b- “plain, steppe, open space’ > Mongolian tal-a 
‘plain, level space, steppe’, talarqay ‘flat, level (of terrain)’, talbiyu(n) 
"broad, wide, vast; gentle, calm’; Khalkha tal ‘steppe, open place’, 
talbiu(n) ‘quiet, peaceful’, talbay ‘square’; Buriat tala ‘steppe, open 
place’, talan ‘meadow, small lake’, talmay ‘meadow, square’; Kalmyk tala 
‘steppe, open place’; Ordos tala ‘steppe, open place’; Dagur tal ‘steppe, 
open place’; Monguor tala ‘steppe, open place’. Proto-Tungus *tālgi- ‘flat 
surface, open space’ > Manchu talgan ‘the surface of a flat, round, or 
square object’, taleari ‘the surface of a table’; Nanay / Gold talgia ‘far 
from the shore, open sea’. Turkish taşı- ‘to carry, to transport, to bear’, 
taşın- ‘to be carried’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1396—1397 *t'alV 
(or *t*aíV) ‘open place, open sea’ (the Turkish form cited above is not in 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak). 


Sumerian fál ‘to be or make wide, broad; to spread wide’. 
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Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 12.61 wide, broad’ 12.65 thin (in dimension); 
12.71 flat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:282—283, no. 98; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2360, *taLhV ‘flat’ and, no. 2370, *talfh]a ‘to lift up, to carry’. 


190. Proto-Nostratic root *taly- (~ *thaly-): 
vb.) *^al»- ‘to press, to thrust, to force, to push’; 
p p 
(n.) *^al»-a ‘pressure, thrust, force, push’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tallu (talli-) ‘to push, to force forward, to shove away, to 
expel, to reject, to dismiss, to be removed, to be lost, to fall’; Malayalam 
talluka ‘to push, to thrust, to reject, to cast off’, ta//al ‘pushing, rejection’, 
tallu ‘thrust, push’; Kota tal- (tay/-) ‘to push’; Toda tol- (toly-) ‘to push’; 
Kannada :a//u ‘to push, to shove away, to thrust, to drive, to throw, to 
reject, to dismiss, to heave’; Tulu talluni, talluni ‘to push in, to press 
through’; Telugu talagu, talgu, taliigu ‘to be lost or removed’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:272—273, no. 3135. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *tel- ‘to press’: Georgian tel- ‘to press, to tread down, to 
crush’; Mingrelian tal- ‘to press, to tread down, to crush’; Svan tel-/-tl- ‘to 
press, to touch’. Fáhnrich 2007:191—192 *tel-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:159 *tel-; Klimov 1984:92 *tel- and 1998:68 *tel- : *tl- ‘to trample, 
to tighten’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */^el-k^-/*f^o]-k^-/*f^]-k^- ‘to push, to thrust, to 
knock, to strike’: Welsh talch ‘fragment, flake’; Old Irish tolc, tulc ‘blow, 
strike’; Old Church Slavic ¢tloko, tlésti ‘to knock’; Russian tolkat' 
[TomkaTB] ‘to push, to shove’, to/kac [tokau] ‘stamp; pusher’; Czech tlak 
‘pressure’. Rix 1998a:566 *telk- ‘to strike’; Pokorny 1959:1062 *telek- ‘to 
push’; Walde 1927—1932.1:741 *teleq-; Mann 1984—1987:1376 *telk- 
‘to flatten, to compress, to batten down’, 1402 *1/k- ‘to strike, to force, to 
crash’, 1410 *tolk- ‘pressure, thrust, force’; Mallory—Adams 1997:471 
*telk- ‘to push, to thrust’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *fal’a- ‘to trample, to tread (on, upon), to 
tread down’ > (?) Finnish tallaa- ‘to trample, to tread (on, upon), to tread 
down’; (?) Estonian talla- ‘to tread, to press’; Zyrian / Komi fal’- ‘to 
trample down, to stamp, to crush’. Rédei 1986—1988:791 *tal'a-. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:293—294, no. 108; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2272, *tAIV ‘to tread, to 
pound’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to thresh’). 


191. Proto-Nostratic root *thany- (~ *thany-): 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 
(n.) *^an*-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 
wide, broad, long-lasting’ 
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Derivative: 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, old’; 
(n.) *třan-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) ‘worn out, tired, old’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *tan- ‘(vb.) to extend, spread, or stretch out; to endure, to 
be long-lasting; (n.) duration; extension’: Proto-Semitic *wa-tan- ‘to 
endure; to be continuous, perpetual, steadfast, long-lasting’ > Hebrew 
?e0an []D'N, IDN] ‘strong, firm, steadfast, stable; ever-flowing', wa0in 
[100] ‘(water) flowing in a stream; steadfast, permanent’; Arabic watana 
‘to endure, (water) to flow continuously; to stay long in a place’, watun 
‘duration, continuous flow’; Sabaean mhtn ‘perpetually flowing water’. 
Klein 1987:26 and 267; Murtonen 1989:225; D. Cohen 1970—  :652. 
Geez / Ethiopic ten [+7], tin [£7], ton [47], tēnā [tS] ‘extension, length, 
width, thickness’. Leslau 1987:576. Egyptian mi ‘*stretching beyond, 
*surpassing; great and strong (king), large and solidly-built (wall)’. 
Hannig 1995:934; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:310—311. 

Dravidian: Tamil tani ‘to abound, to be profuse, to increase in size, to 
grow fat’; Kannada tani ‘(vb.) to thrive, to develop, to become full-grown; 
(n.) state of having thrived, full, strong, fully developed, complete, 
matured, abounding in agreeable qualities, rich’; Telugu tanaru, tanararu, 
tanar(u)cu ‘to increase, to rise, to shine, to be well, to be good or 
excellent’, tanar(u)pu ‘increase, progress, advancement, height, width, 
breadth’, taniyu ‘to thrive, to flourish’; Malto tanyare ‘to become rich’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:265, no. 3047. 

Proto-Indo-European *f^en-/*t^on-/*t^n- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch’: 
Sanskrit fanóti ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to be protracted, to 
continue, to endure; to put forth; (passive) to be put forth or extended, to 
increase’, tata-h ‘extended, stretched, spread, diffused, expanded’; Greek 
1avóo ‘to stretch, to stretch out’, teivw ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend, to 
stretch out, to reach’; Latin tendo ‘to stretch, to stretch out, to extend, to 
spread’, teneo ‘to hold’; Old Icelandic penja ‘to stretch, to extend’; Gothic 
uf-panjan ‘to stretch out, to strive for’; Old English þennan, benian ‘to 
stretch out, to extend; to prostrate’; Old Saxon thennian ‘to stretch, to 
extend’; Old High German denen, dennen ‘to stretch’ (New High German 
dehnen); Lithuanian tinstu, tinti ‘to swell’. Rix 1998a:569—570 *ten- ‘to 
stretch’; Pokorny 1959:1065—1066 *fen- ‘to stretch’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:722—724 *ten-; Mann 1984—1987:1379 *ten- ‘to stretch, to 
spread’, 1381 *tend, -ið ‘to stretch, to pull, to extend’; Watkins 1985:70 
*ten- and 2000:90 *ten- ‘to stretch’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:38 
*t/h]en- and 1995.1:33, 1:684 *třen-; Mallory—Adams 1997:187 *ten- ‘to 
stretch’, *fn-tó-s ‘stretched’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:475; Chantraine 
1968—1980.11:1091—1093 *ten-; Boisacq 1950:941 *ten- and 947—948 
*ten-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:853 and II:863—865; Beekes 2010.1I:1450 
*tenh,- and 1I:1457—1458 *ten(h,)-; Hofmann 1966:352 and 355—356 
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*ten-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:662—664 *ten- and 11:664—665; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:682—683 *ten- and 683—684; De Vaan 2008:612; 
Orél 2003:416 Proto-Germanic *panjanan; Kroonen 2013:533 Proto- 
Germanic *panjan- ‘to stretch, to extend’; Lehmann 1986:374 *ten-; Feist 
1939:513—514 *ten-; De Vries 1977:609 *ten-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:125 
*fen-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:131 *ten-; Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 
2008:690—694 *ten-. Proto-Indo-European */'"on-ü-s ‘stretched, thin’: 
Sanskrit tanu-h ‘thin, small, slender’; Greek tavv- ‘stretched, thin’ (only in 
compounds); Latin tenuis ‘thin, fine, slight, slender’; Old Icelandic bunnr 
‘thin’; Old English bynne ‘thin’; Old Frisian thenne ‘thin’; Old Saxon 
thunni ‘thin’; Old High German dunni ‘thin’ (New High German dünn). 
Pokorny 1959:1069 *tenu-s, *t.nu-s ‘thin’; Walde 1927—1932.1:724 
*t.nu-s; Mann 1984—1987:1405 *tuis (*tanuis, -os, -ios; *tanus) 
‘stretched, taut, thin’; Watkins 1984:70 *ten- ‘to stretch": *tn-u-, *ten-u- 
‘thin’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:782 *tf^Jen- and 1995.1:684 *then- 
‘thin’; Mallory—Adams 1997:574 *ténus (gen. *tnnous) ‘thin, long’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.L:474—475; Boisacq 1950:941; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1::852—853 *tynu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1091—1093; 
Hofmann 1966:352 *t.nus; Beekes 2010.ID1448 *fnh;-eu-; De Vaan 
2008:613—614 *tmh,-(e)u-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:684—685; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:666 *ten-; Kroonen 2013:551— 552 Proto- 
Germanic *punnu- ‘thin’; Orél 2003:429 Proto-Germanic *bunnjanan, 429 
*bunnuz,; De Vries 1977:627; Onions 1966:917 *ten-, *ton-, *tn-; Klein 
1971:761 *ten-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:148 *tenu-s; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:160 *tenu-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:694— 698 *tenhz-. 
Proto-Indo-European */"en-K^- ‘to stretch, to extend’: Gothic peihs ‘time’; 
Old English pingan ‘to flourish, to prosper’. Pokorny 1959:1067 *tenk- ‘to 
pull’; Walde 1927—1932.1:724—725 *tenq-; Watkins 1985:70 *tenk- and 
2000:90 *tenk- ‘to stretch’; Orél 2003:420 Proto-Germanic *pengaz ~ 
*penxaz; Kroonen 2013:542 Proto-Germanic *pinhan- ‘to thrive, to 
prosper’ (< *ténk-e-); Lehmann 1986:360 *ten-, *tenk-; Feist 1939:494— 
495 *tewgho-. Proto-Indo-European *then-p'- > (through assimilation) 
*them-ph- ‘to stretch’: Latin tempus ‘period of time’; Old Icelandic bomb 
‘gut; bow-string’; Lithuanian tempiu, tempti ‘to stretch’. Rix 1998a:569 
*temp- ‘to stretch’; Pokorny 1959:1064—1065 *temp- ‘to stretch’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:721—722 *temp-; Mann 1984—1987:1378 *tempo, -io ‘to 
stretch, to pull’; Watkins 1985:69—70 *temp- and 2000:90 *temp- ‘to 
stretch’ (extension of *fen-, assimilated from *tenp-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:187 *temp- (< *ten-p-) ‘to stretch’; De Vaan 2008:611; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:681—682; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:660—661; De 
Vries 1977:631; Smoczynski 2007.1:669; Derksen 2015:463; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.11:1079—1080. 

Proto-Altaic */áno- ‘to stretch, to pull’: Proto-Tungus */àn- ‘to stretch, to 
pull’ > Evenki tan- ‘to stretch, to pull’; Lamut / Even tan- ‘to stretch, to 
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pull’; Manchu taygiqi ‘a bamboo device placed in a relaxed bow to 
preserve its shape’, taggila- ‘to fire a crossbow’, taygilaki ‘crossbow’, 
tangimeliyan ‘bent backwards, arched, bow-shaped’; Orok tōn- ‘to stretch, 
to pull’; Nanay / Gold toan- ‘to stretch, to pull’; Ulch tuan- ‘to stretch, to 
pull’; Oroch tāna- ‘to stretch, to pull’; Udihe tana- ‘to stretch, to pull’; 
Solon tan- ‘to stretch, to pull’. Proto-Mongolian *feneyi- ‘to stretch 
(oneself), to be stretched’ > Written Mongolian teneyi-, teniyi- ‘to unbend, 
to become straight, to stretch, to extend’; Khalkha teni- ‘to stretch 
(oneself), to be stretched’; Buriat feni- ‘to stretch (oneself), to be 
stretched’; Kalmyk teni- ‘to stretch (oneself), to be stretched’; Ordos 
tenere-, teni- ‘to stretch (oneself), to be stretched’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1400 *:'àno ‘to stretch, to pull’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukuotian *fanut- ‘to swell > Chukchi 
tanut- ‘to swell’, tanot-yajyan ‘swelling’; Kerek tanut- ‘to swell’; Alyutor 
tanut- ‘to swell’. Fortescue 2005:299. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.53 grow (= increase in size); 12.65 thin (in dimen- 
sion). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2380, *tanV (= *taná ??) ‘to draw, to stretch, to 
extend’, no. 2384, *tanXii ^ *tanXu (or *tayXii ?) ‘thin, short’, and, no. 2390, 
*tanga|o ‘to draw, to stretch’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:290—292, no. 10. 


192. Proto-Nostratic root *t#any- (~ *thany-): 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to grow weary, exhausted, tired, old’; 
(n.) *t^an*-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue, old age’; (adj.) ‘tired, weary, 


exhausted, old’ 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 
(n.) *^an*-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 


D. 


wide, broad, long-lasting" 


Afrasian: Egyptian tni ‘(vb.) to grow old; (n.) old age; (adj.) old, decrepit’, 
tni ‘old man, elder’. Hannig 1995:934; Faulkner 1962:299; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:206 and 1926—1963.5:310; Gardiner 1957:600. 
Proto-Kartvelian *tent- ‘to grow tired, weary, exhausted’: Georgian tent- 
in mo-tent-v-a ‘to grow tired, weary, exhausted’; Mingrelian tant-, tart- in 
mo-tant-u-a, mo-tart-u-a ‘to grow tired, weary, exhausted’. Fahnrich 
2007:193 *tent-. 

Proto-Indo-European */"27-4-s ‘stretched, thin; tired, weak, feeble’: Latin 
tenuis ‘thin, fine, slight, slender; (of persons, physically) weak, feeble’; 
Old English pynne ‘thin; weak, poor’, bynnes ‘thinness; weakness’; etc. 
See above for full etymology and references. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tanej- ‘to fall down’. Nikolaeva 2006:426. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.91 tired, weary; 14.15 old. 
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193. Proto-Nostratic root *^ap^- (~ *fhaph-): 
(vb.) *t^ap^- ‘to strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; 
(n.) *^ap^-a ‘stroke, slap, blow, hit’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ap"-a ‘stroke, blow’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tappu (tappi-) ‘to strike, to beat, to kill’, tappai ‘a blow’; 
Kannada dabbe, debbe, dabbe, debbe ‘a blow, stroke’; Telugu dabbadincu 
‘to slap’, debba ‘blow, stroke, attack’; Parji tapp- ‘to strike, to kill’, tapor 
‘slap’; Gadba (Salur) debba ‘cut, blow’ (< Telugu); Gondi tapri ‘a slap’; 
Konda tap- ‘to strike, to hit’; Kuwi tapür vecali ‘to slap’. Note: Parji 
tapor, Gondi tapri, and Kuwi tapur are Indo-Aryan loans. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:267, no. 3075. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */"ap^- ‘to press, to tread, to trample’: Sanskrit sam- 
tápati ‘to oppress, to torment, to torture’, sám-tapyate ‘to be oppressed, 
afflicted’; Pali tapo ‘torment, punishment, penance’, tapana ‘torment, 
torture’; Greek tametwdc ‘lowly, humble’ (literally, *downtrodden"); Old 
Icelandic befja ‘to stamp’, þóf ‘crowding, thronging, pressing’ East Frisian 
dafen ‘to hit, to pound’; Old High German bi-debben ‘to suppress’; 
Russian ¢opat' [ronars], topnut' [TomHyTp] ‘to stamp, to stamp one's foot’. 
Pokorny 1959:1056 *tap- ‘to press down, to trample’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:705 *tap-; Mann 1984—1987:1368—1369 *tap- ‘to press, to tread, 
to trample’; Boisacq 1950:941 *tap-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:854; Beekes 
2010.11:1450; Hofmann 1966:352 *tap-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1093; 
Orél 2003:415 Proto-Germanic *bafjanan; De Vries 1977:606—607. 

C. Proto-Uralic *tappa- ‘to hit, to beat, to strike’: Finnish tappa- ‘to slay, to 
kill, to put to death’; Estonian tapa- ‘to slay, to kill’; Mordvin (Moksha) 
tapa- ‘to strike, to beat’; Zyrian / Komi tap-tap in tap-tap kar ‘to beat a 
few times’ (kar = ‘to do, to make’); Hungarian toppant- ‘to stamp (one’s 
foot on the ground)’, tapos- ‘to tread (on or down), to trample (on)’, 
tapsol- ‘to clap (hands), to applaud’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tapar- ‘to 
trample under foot’; Selkup Samoyed tapir- ‘to kick (with the foot)’, 
tappol- ‘to kick’. Rédei 1986—1988:509—510 *tappa- ‘to trample under 
foot, to strike, to kill’; Décsy 1990:109 *tapa ‘to hit, to beat’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2327a, *tab[V]qa ‘to hit, to strike’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to kill’). 


194. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *třar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’; 
(n.) *^ar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 
Possible derivative: 
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(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’: Proto-Semitic *tar-ar-, 
(reduplicated) *tar-tar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’ > Sheri / Jibbāli terr ‘to 
drag, to lead away’, (reduplicated) ettertér ‘to lead roughly, to drag (a 
child) by the hand’; Soqotri ter ‘to push gently’, (reduplicated) tartar ‘to 
throw’; Harsüsi ter ‘to lead, to drag away’; Mehri ter ‘to drag, to lead 
away’. Central Chadic *tyar- (< *tari-) ‘to draw’ > Buduma teri ‘to draw’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2373, *tar- ‘to pull, to draw’. 

B. Dravidian: Kota (reduplicated) dardarn ‘noise of dragging something 
along the ground’; Kannada (reduplicated) dara dara, jara jara ‘noise of 
dragging anything on the ground’; Tulu (reduplicated) daradara ‘noise of 
dragging’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3093. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *tar-/*tr- ‘to drag’: Georgian trev-/tri(v)-/ter-/tr- ‘to 
drag’; Mingrelian (n)tir- ‘to drag’; Laz tor-, tur-, tir- ‘to drag’; Svan tr- 
(inf. /i-tr-in-e) ‘to drag something’. Klimov 1964:95 *tr- and 1998:68—69 
*ter- : *tr- ‘to drag, to pull’; Jahukyan 1967:75; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:156 *tar-/*tr-; Fáhnrich 2007:188—189 *tar-/*t-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *f/r-eA-g^-/*fhr-o94-gh- (> *thragh-/*throgh-) ‘to 
draw, to drag, to pull’: Latin traho ‘to draw, to drag, to pull along’, tracto 
‘to draw vigorously, to drag, to tug, to haul’; Old Irish traig ‘foot’; Old 
Cornish fruit ‘foot’; Breton troad ‘foot’; Welsh troed (< *troget-) ‘foot’; 
Gothic pragjan ‘to run’; Old Icelandic þræll (< Proto-Germanic *@rayilaz) 
‘slave, servant’ (< ‘runner’); Old English þrægan ‘to run’, brag ‘(period 
of) time’; Old High German drigil ‘servant’. Pokorny 1959:1089 *tragh-, 
*trogh-, and *trégh- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927—1932.1:752—753 *tragh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1419—1420 *trágho, -ið ‘to run’, 1443—1444 *trgh- 
(*tragh-) ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’; Watkins 1985:71 *tragh- and 2000:93 
*tragh- ‘to draw, to drag, to move’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:698—699; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:697 and 11:698—699 *tragh-; De Vaan 
2008:626—627; Orél 2003:424 Proto-Germanic *bragjanan, 424 *brago, 
424 *braxilaz ~ *bragilaz; Kroonen 2013:544 Proto-Germanic *pragjan- 
‘to run’; Lehmann 1986:364 (according to Lehmann, the etymology of the 
Germanic forms is uncertain, but they may be from *fragh- ‘to run, to 
move’); Feist 1939:500—501; De Vries 1977:625 *tragh-, *tregh-; 
Onions 1966:919; Klein 1971:763; Skeat 1898:638—639; Kluge—Lutz 
1898:211. Proto-Indo-European *thr-ek'-/*thy-k'- ‘to pull’: Middle Irish 
tricc ‘nimble, quick’; Old Church Slavic troko ‘course, flight’; Bulgarian 
trokalo ‘wheel, circle’. Pokorny 1959:1092 *trek- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:755 *treq-; Mann 1984—1987:1444—1445  *trk-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:699 *tréq-. 
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Buck 1949:9.33 draw, pull; 10.46 run (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:297—298, 
no. 112; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2413, *faRV, *taRV-HVgV, *taRV-tV ‘to drag, 
to pull’. 


195. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 

(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *i^ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 

Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’, in the sense ‘to stretch by pulling’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to spread, to spread out, to expand, to extend; to 
stretch, to stretch out’: Proto-Semitic *wa-tar- ‘to stretch, to extend’ > 
Arabic watara ‘to string, to provide with a string (a bow); to stretch, to 
strain, to draw tight, to tighten, to pull taut’, watar ‘string (of a bow, of a 
musical instrument); sinew, tendon’, mutawattir ‘stretched, strained, taut, 
tense, rigid, firm, tight’; Hebrew yeOer [MN] ‘cord’; Syriac yaOra ‘string 
of a bow’; Geez / Ethiopic watara, wattara [®+é] ‘to bend, to stretch 
tight, to tighten (strings), to straighten up’, ?awtara [A@-t2] ‘to spread 
out, to stretch out’, watr [PFC] ‘cord, string (of a musical instrument), 
web (of a spider)’; Tigre wáttüra ‘to stretch a bow, to stretch by pulling, to 
pull tight’; Tigrinya wáttürd ‘to stretch (a string, hide), to make taut, to 
distend, to strain at (chains), wdtdr ‘bow string’; Gurage wdtdrd ‘to 
stretch by pulling, to stretch hide, to distend hide’, wdtdr ‘nerve, sinew, 
tendon, gut’; Harari wdtdr ‘nerve, gut, sinew’. D. Cohen 1970— :653— 
655; Klein 1987:267; Murtonen 1989:225; Leslau 1987:622. According to 
Murtonen: “[t]he basic sense appears to be expansibility.” Murtonen also 
compares Egyptian itrw ‘river’. East Chadic *tar- ‘to be stretched’ > 
Tobanga faaree ‘to be stretched’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2373, 
*tar- ‘to pull, to draw’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tarru (tarri-) ‘to sift, to winnow’, tari ‘to sift by a 
winnowing fan’; Telugu tal(u)cu ‘to sift or separate larger particles from 
flour in a winnowing basket’; (?) Brahui dranzing, drazing ‘to throw in the 
air, to winnow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:277, no. 3195. Semantics as in 
Semitic: Akkadian zarū ‘to sow seed; to scatter (small objects), to sprinkle 
(dry matter), to winnow’; Hebrew zarah [133] ‘to scatter, to winnow’; 
Arabic dara ‘to disperse, to scatter; to carry off, to blow away; to 
winnow’; Ugaritic dry ‘to winnow, to scatter’; Amharic (a)zärrä ‘to 
scatter’; etc.; and, within Dravidian itself, Tamil türru (türri-) ‘to scatter, 
to winnow, to throw upward (as dust in the air)’; Malayalam türruka ‘to 
winnow, (wind) to scatter’; etc. 
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Proto-Indo-European *s/"er- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to scatter, 
to strew’: Sanskrit strnáti, strnóti ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to 
strew, to scatter; to lay over, to cover’, stirnd-h ‘spread, strewn, scattered’, 
stríá-h ‘bestrewn, covered’; Avestan starandati ‘to stretch, to spread, to 
extend’; Greek otopévvuju, otTOpvvypt “to spread, to strew’; Albanian shtrij 
‘to spread out’; Latin sterno ‘to stretch out, to spread out’, strud ‘to pile 
up, to put together’, strués ‘a heap’; Old Breton strovis ‘I have spread out’; 
Gothic straujan ‘to spread out’; Old Icelandic stra ‘to strew, to cover with 
straw’, stra ‘straw’; Old English stréowian, stréwian ‘to strew, to scatter’, 
streaw ‘straw’; Old Frisian stréwa ‘to strew’, stré ‘straw’; Old Saxon 
stroian ‘to strew’, stro ‘straw’; Dutch strooien ‘to strew’, stroo ‘straw’; 
Old High German streuwen, strouwen ‘to strew' (New High German 
streuen), stro ‘straw’ (New High German Stroh); Old Church Slavic pro- 
storo, pro-stréti ‘to stretch’. Rix 1998a:543 *ster-‘to stretch or spread out’; 
Pokorny 1959:1029—1031 *ster-, *stera-: *stré-, *steru-, *streu- ‘to 
spread out, to strew, to scatter’; Walde 1927—1932.II:638—640 *ster- 
(also *stere-); Mann 1984—1987:1286 *stern- ‘spread, extended; spread, 
layout’, 1286—1287 *stero (*sterno), (pp.) *strtós, ‘to strew, to extend, to 
spread, to scatter’, 1293— 1294 *storos, 1295 *straio ‘to extend, to 
expand, to lay out, to spread, to scatter', 1297 *strelos 'litter, spread', 
1298—1299 *strouo, *strau-, *strou-, *struu-, 1301 (*strot-), 1301 
*strou-, 1303—1304 *stftos, -à ‘spread, strewn, scattered’, 1307 *str- ‘to 
strew’; Watkins 1985:66 *ster- (also *stera-) and 2000:86 *stera- (also 
*ster-) ‘to spread’; Mallory—Adams 1997:539 *ster- ‘to spread out’; 
Boisacq 1950:916 *stera*(u)-; Frisk 1970—1973.I1:802—803 *streu- (> 
Gothic straujan, etc.); Beekes 2010.1I:1409—1410 *sterh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1059—1060 *stra-; Hofmann 1966:339 *ster-, *streu- (> 
Latin strud, etc.); Ernout—Meillet 1979:657—658; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:607—608 *streu-, *strou- (> Old Church Slavic struna 
‘string’, etc.); De Vaan 2008:586 and 592—593; Huld 1984:115—116; 
Orél 1998:442 and 2003:381 Proto-Germanic *strawjanan; Kroonen 
2013:583 Proto-Germanic *straujan- ‘to strew’; Feist 1939:456 *strau-; 
Lehmann 1986:327 *ster-, *stera-, *strew- ‘to spread out, to scatter’; De 
Vries 1977:552 *ster-; Skeat 1898:602; Klein 1971:721 *ster-, *stor-, 
*str-; Onions 1966:874 and 875 *ster-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:380; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:757 *streu- and 758; Kluge—Seebold 1989:708 and 
709; Walshe 1951:221; Derksen 2008:421 *pro-sterh;- and 469 *sterh;-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *tara- ‘to spread or stretch out, to separate, to 
open’ > Cheremis / Mari (Yaransk) tara, (Birsk, Urzum) tora ‘wide, far; 
remote, distant, far off’, (Birsk) tore- ‘to remove, to separate, to scatter’; 
Hungarian tár- ‘to open, to open up (wide)’. Rédei 1986—1988:510 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian */ara ‘(vb.) to open; (adj.) open’. Proto-Ugric *tar3- ‘to 
spread, to stretch (out), to extend’ > Ostyak / Xanty tir ‘fixed width’, 
türimt- ‘to spread or stretch (out); Hungarian tér ‘space, room’ (Old 
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Hungarian and dial. ‘wide, roomy’), terít- ‘to spread, to stretch out, to 
extend’, terül- ‘to spread or stretch (out)’. Rédei 1986—1988:894 Proto- 
Ugric *tar3 ‘room’. 

Proto-Altaic */"arV- ‘to spread, to scatter, to disperse’: Proto-Mongolian 
*tara-, *tarka- ‘to spread, to scatter, to disperse’ > Mongolian tara- ‘to 
disperse, to scatter; to be separated, to part’, (causative) faraya- ‘to 
disperse (as a crowd), to dismiss; to scatter, to spread, to spread around’, 
tarayuu ‘scattered, dispersed; sparse(ly)’, taraqai ‘scattered, dispersed, 
spread, disseminated’, targa- ‘to scatter, to spread, to be dispersed’; 
Khalkha żara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; Buriat tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; 
Kalmyk tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; Ordos tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’; 
Dagur tare-, tara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’. Poppe 1960:138; Street 1974:27 
Proto-Altaic *fara- ‘to disperse, to scatter’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:1392) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *fajri ‘to scatter, to disperse’. 
Proto-Eskimo *farpar- ‘to open out or flare’: Central Siberian Yupik 
taXpar- ‘to open, to enlarge’; North Alaskan Inuit tagpaq- ‘open, wide’; 
Greenlandic Inuit fanpan- ‘to widen into a funnel shape’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:334. 


Sumerian tar ‘to disperse, to scatter’, tar ‘to loosen, to untie, to open’. 
, , 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 9.34 spread out, strew; 12.24 open (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:298—300, no. 113; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2443, *farXV ‘to 
throw, to disperse, to scatter’. 


196. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 


(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to tear, to break, to split, to pierce’; 
(n.) *tar-a ‘cut, tear, split, incision; wound, injury; spear’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to tear, to break, to split’: Proto-Semitic *tar-ar- ‘to 


tear, to break, to split? > Arabic tarra ‘to be cut off, to be cut out’; 
Tigrinya tdrdr bdld ‘to be split’, (reduplicated) tärtärä ‘to break to small 
pieces’; Tigre (reduplicated) tärtära ‘to split, to tear up’; Gurage tärrärä 
‘to tear a piece of cloth or paper, to cut in small pieces, to separate’; 
Amharic (reduplicated) táráttürá ‘to tear to pieces’; Harari (reduplicated) 
(a)trátàra ‘to shake the grain on the afuftu- plate to separate it from sand 
or to separate the finely-ground flour from the unground’; Post-Biblical 
Hebrew (reduplicated) tirter [TN] ‘to scatter, to cast loose (earth)’ 
(Aramaic loan); Jewish Palestinian Aramaic tartar ‘to crumble, to cast 
loose’. Klein 1987:719; Leslau 1979:602 and 603. Amharic tdrdkkdkd ‘to 
split’; Gurage tdrrdxd ‘to break off a piece, to make incisions, to tear off a 
leaf of the dsdt’. Leslau 1979:602. Lowland East Cushitic *tarar- ‘to cut, 
to scratch’ > Galla / Oromo tarara ‘to cut, to scratch’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic */aar- ‘to spear, to pierce with a weapon’ > K’wadza talangayo 
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‘bleeding arrow’; Ma'a ito, itoró ‘spear’; Dahalo taar- ‘to spear, to pierce 
with a weapon’. Ehret 1980:169. West Chadic *tar-/*tur- ‘to tear, to 
break’ > Galambu tar- ‘to tear’; Kulere tur- ‘to break’; Dafo-Butura tar- 
‘to break’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:499, no. 2372, *tar- ‘to tear, to cut’ and 
499, no. 2376, *tarVc- ‘to break, to tear’ (derived from *far- ‘to tear, to 
cut’); Ehret 1995:143, no. 177, *taar- ‘to cut into’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tarukku (tarukki-) ‘to pound, to break, to pierce, to 
injure, to torment’; Malayalam tarukkuka ‘to deprive rice of its husk’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:269, no. 3099. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *tærræy- ‘to break into pieces’ > 
Chukchi terey- ‘to break into pieces’ (following Bogoraz, Fortescue writes 
tereey-); Koryak tacran(a)- ‘to cut fish into pieces’; Alyutor tar?ay- ‘to 
break or cut to pieces’. Fortescue 2005:282. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2289, *terV ‘to tear, to burst’. 


197. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 
(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 
Possible Derivatives: 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; 
(n.) *třar-a ‘dryness’; (adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to plane’; 
(n.) *tar-a ‘scratching, scraping, raking; rake, comb’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam tarayuka ‘to be worn out, rubbed (as a rope), 
ground (as a knife); to be habituated, practiced’, tarekka ‘to rub down, to 
grind (as sandal)’; Kannada tale ‘to be worn out, rubbed; to rub (tr.)’; Tulu 
tarepuni ‘to grind, to try, to rub, to assay (metal)’, tareyuni, tarevuni ‘to be 
rubbed off, to abrade, to wear away, to become thin, to become wasted’, 
tarelu ‘worn out’, talepuna ‘to rub’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:270, no. 
3114. Kota tarv- (tard-) ‘to become abraded by moving over rough surface 
or by having something rubbed over it; Kannada tari ‘to be chafed, 
abraded, or grazed’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:273, no. 3141. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */"er-/*f^or-/*?hr- ‘to rub, to wear down’: Greek 
teipw ‘to rub hard, to wear away, to wear out, to distress’, tépnv ‘rubbed, 
smooth’, tpvw ‘to rub down, to wear out’, tpUyo ‘to wear out, to waste, to 
consume’; Sabinian *terenum ‘soft’; Latin tero ‘to rub, to wear away’, 
tergeo, tergo ‘to wipe, to scour, to dry off, to clean’; Old Church Slavic 
toro, tréti ‘to rub, to wear down’; Lithuanian trinu, trinti ‘to rub’. Rix 
1998a:575 *terh,- ‘to bore, to rub’; Pokorny 1959:1071—1074 *ter-, 
*tera- ‘to rub, to bore’; Walde 1927—1932.1:728—732 *ter-; Mann 
1984— 1987:1384 *ter- (*tero, -ið) ‘to rub, to wear’, 1385 *terg- ‘to wipe, 
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to dry, to clean; pure’, 1428 *trīn- ‘to wear, to rub’, 1438 *trūið ‘to rub, to 
wear, to bore, to weary, to worry’, 1442 *triiud, 1448 *trtos ‘rubbed, 
crushed, milled’; Watkins 1985:70 *ter- and 2000:91 *fera- ‘to rub, to 
turn’ (oldest form *tera,-, with variant [metathesized] *trea,-, contracted to 
*fre-: various extended forms: *tri- [< *tri2-], *tro-, *trau-, *trib-, *trog-, 
*trag-, *trup-, *trüg-), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:231 *t/*Jer-, 
1I:706—707 and 1995.1:200, 1:612, 1:780 *f^er- ‘to rub, to polish, to 
abrade; to drill, to bore a hole’, 1:152 */^er-H-; Mallory—Adams 1997:400 
*ter(i)- ‘to rub, to turn’; Boisacq 1950:948—949 *ter-, *tere-, *tere-, 
*tera-, 956, and 988; Frisk 1970—1973.II:865, II:879, and II:938; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1098 *ter-, II:1106—1107, IE1141 *ter-a,-u-; 
Hofmann 1966:356 *ter-, 359 *ter-, 376 *treu-gh-, also *treu-q- (in 
Lithuanian trúk-stu, trukti ‘to break, to split, to burst’, trükis ‘rupture, 
hernia’), and 376 *tereu-; Beekes 2010.1I:1458 *ter(H)-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:685—686 and 686—687; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:670 and 
1II:672—673 *téri-; De Vaan 2008:616 *terh,-/*trh,-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:1124—1125 *ter-; Smoczynski 2007.1:689; Derksen 2015:471 
*terh,-. 


Sumerian tar ‘to be distressed, troubled’. 


Buck 1949:9.31 rub. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:279—280, no. 95; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2428, *tar[V]yi ‘to rub’. 


198. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 


(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; 

(n.) *f^ar-a ‘dryness’; (adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ 
Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *tar-a3- ‘to be hard, dry, arid; to wither, to die’ > 


Arabic taraza ‘to be hard, dry, arid; to wither, to die; to be hungry’, tarz 
‘hunger, colic’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam taruka ‘to become thin, to droop’; Kota targ ar- 
(at-) ‘to become lean’; Toda to'x- (to-xy-) ‘to become lean, slender’; 
Kannada tar, taru ‘to become dry, to dry up, to wither, to wane, to become 
emaciated’, tariga ‘a dry, sapless man’, taragu ‘that which is dried or to be 
dried; dry, fallen, or dead leaves, a cake fried in oil and dried’, tarale ‘state 
of being dry, useless, vain’, taralu, tarlu, tallu, taral ‘a ripe fruit that has 
become dry, especially a coconut’; Tulu tarntuni, taruntu ‘to shrivel’, 
targodé ‘leanness’; Koraga darla ‘dried leaves’; Telugu taru, taru ‘to fall 
away in flesh, to become lean, to diminish, to be reduced’, traduvadu ‘to 
become lean’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:277, no. 3192. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *ters-/*t'ors-/*thrs- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become 
thirsty’: Sanskrit tsyati ‘to be dry, to be thirsty’, trsa, trsnd ‘thirst’; 
Avestan tarsu- ‘dried up, parched, arid’; Greek tépoouoa ‘to be or become 
dry’; Armenian f"aramim, třaršamim ‘to wither’; Latin torred ‘to burn, 
parch, or dry up with heat or thirst’, torridus ‘parched, burnt, dry’, torror 
‘a drying up, parching, scorching’, terra (< *tersa@) ‘earth, ground’ (< ‘dry 
land’); Oscan terün, teerün ‘earth’; Old Irish tur ‘dry, dried out’; Gothic 
paursjan ‘to be thirsty’, *paurstei ‘thirst’, baursus ‘dried up, withered’, 
gapairsan ‘to wither’; Old Icelandic pyrstr ‘thirsty’, porsti ‘thirst’, perra 
‘to dry, to make dry’; Danish tørst ‘thirst’; Swedish törst ‘thirst, drought’; 
Old English pyrstan ‘to be thirsty, to thirst for’, byrstig, burstig ‘thirsty’, 
purst ‘thirst’, byrre ‘dry, withered’, a-pierran ‘to wipe dry’, paran ‘to 
dry’; Old Saxon thurri ‘dry, arid’, thurstian ‘to be thirsty’, thurst ‘thirst’; 
Old High German durri, thurri ‘dry, arid’ (New High German dürr), durst 
‘thirst’? (New High German Durst), derren ‘to parch’. Rix 1998a:579—580 
*ters- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become thirsty’; Pokorny 1959:1078—1079 
*ters- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become thirsty’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:737—738 *ters-; Mann 1984—1987:1387 *ters- (*terso) ‘to rub, to 
dry’, 1416 *tors- ‘dry; thirsty; parched; dryness, drought, kiln’, 1447 *trs- 
‘dry; parched; dryness, drought’, 1448 *trstos ‘dry, parched; dryness, 
drought’; Watkins 1985:70—71 *ters- and 2000:91—92 *ters- ‘to dry’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:44, E217, 1:419 *t/*Jers- and 1995.1:39, 
1:187, 1:367 *ther-s- ‘to dry out’; Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *ters- ‘dry’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:525; Boisacq 1950:959 *ters-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:882; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1108 *ters-; Hofmann 1966:360 
*ters-; Beekes 2010.1I:1470—1471 *ters-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:696— 
697; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:694; De Vaan 2008:624—625 
*tors-eie-; Kroonen 2013:539 Proto-Germanic *persan- ‘to be dry’, 553 
*burstu- ‘thirst’, 553 *burzén- ‘to be dry’, 554 *burzjan- ‘to be thirsty’, 
and 554 *burzu- ‘dry’; Orél 2003:421—422 Proto-Germanic *persanan, 
430 *bursjanan ~ *burzjanan, 430 *purstin, 430 *purstuz ~ *purstuiz, 430 
*purstjanan, 430 *burznojanan, 430 *burzuz; Feist 1939:206 *ters- and 
493; Lehmann 1986:151 *fers- ‘thirst? and 358 *ters-+-ye/o-, -e/o-; De 
Vries 1977:609, 618, and 630; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11,403; Onions 
1966:917 *trs-, *tors-; Klein 1971:762 *trs-; Skeat 1898:637; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:149 *trs-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:162; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:701—704 *ters-. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 5.15 thirst (sb.); 15.75 soft. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:283, 
no. 99; Moller 1911:253; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2438, *t/u/R3|3V ‘dry, arid, 
hard’. 


199. Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to plane’; 
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(n.) *?ar-a ‘scratching, scraping, raking; rake, comb’ 
Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Gondi tarcana, tarc- ‘to scrape’, tarsk- ‘to scrape, to plane’, 
task-, tarsk-/tarisk- ‘to level, to scrape’; Konda tarh- (that is, tar-) ‘to 
scrape’; Pengo treh- (trest-) ‘to scrape, to plane, to cut with an adze’; 
Manda teh- ‘to shave’; Kui tahpa (taht-) ‘to smooth off, to level down, to 
chip, to scrape’; Kui tah- (tast-) ‘to scrape, to plane’, tah’nai ‘to engrave’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:273—274, no. 3146. 

Proto-Altaic */jora- ‘to cultivate (soil), to till (land)’: Proto-Mongolian 
*tari- ‘to sow, to plant’, *tariya-n ‘crops’ > Mongolian tari- ‘to sow, to 
plant, to plow’, tariyala- ‘to cultivate the soil’, tariyalay ‘arable land, plow 
land; field; plantation; agriculture’, tarily-a(n) “sowing, planting, plowing’, 
tarmu- ‘to rake (as hay)’, tariya(n) ‘wheat, crop; field, farm’; Khalkha 
taria ‘crops’; Buriat tařā(n) ‘crops’; Kalmyk tarān ‘crops’; Ordos tara 
‘crops’; Dagur fare ‘crops’; Monguor fara ‘crops’. Proto-Turkic *tari- ‘to 
cultivate (ground)’, *tarya- ‘to comb, to cultivate (land)’ > Turkish tarim 
‘agriculture’, tarak ‘comb, rake, harrow, weaver’s reed, crest (of a bird)’, 
tara- ‘to comb, to rake, to harrow; to dredge; to search minutely’, taraz 
*combings, fibers combed out’; Uighur (dial.) teri- ‘to cultivate (ground)’; 
Sary-Uighur /ari- ‘to cultivate (ground)’; Tuva ftari- ‘to cultivate 
(ground)’. Poppe 1960:62; Street 1974:27 Proto-Altaic *tari- ‘to till 
(land); to sow, to harvest’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1438 *t‘iora 
‘to cultivate (earth)’. 


Buck 1949:8.15 cultivate, till; 8.21 plow (vb.; sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
300, no. 114. 


200. Proto-Nostratic root *třar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *^ar- ‘to drink’; 
(n.) *?ar-a ‘a drink; the act of drinking’; (adj.) ‘drunk, tipsy, intoxicated’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Telugu tragu, travu ‘to drink, to swallow, to eat, to smoke’, 
tragudu, travudu ‘drinking’; Parji tar- ‘to swallow’; Gadba (Ollari) targ- 
‘to swallow’, (?) (Salur) sark- ‘to drink (as ox in tank)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:275, no. 3174. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ter-/*tr- ‘to drink (wine)’: Georgian tr-/tver- (metathesis 
from *ter-w-): tvr-oba ‘to drink; to become drunk, intoxicated, inebriated’, 
simtrvale- ‘intoxication’, mtrval- ‘drunk, tipsy, intoxicated’; Svan /i-tr-e 
‘to drink something, to smoke something’, tardj ‘drunkard’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:162 *twer-; Schmidt 1962:114; Klimov 1964:95—96 
*tr- and 1998:69 *ter- : *tr- ‘to drink (wine)’; Fáhnrich 2007:195 *twer-. 
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Buck 1949:4.98 drunk; 5.13 drink (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:300, no. 115; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2294, *tarH;V ‘to drink’. 


201. Proto-Nostratic root *třar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to tremble, to shake’; 
(n.) *třar-a ‘trembling, shaking (from fear, fright)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tar- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Semitic: Akkadian *tararu 
(pres. itarrur) ‘to shake’; Arabic (reduplicated) tartara ‘to shake, to be 
shaken, to tremble’. Egyptian (Demotic) try? ‘to fear, to tremble’; Coptic 
trre [rppe] ‘to become afraid, to tremble’, strtr (« *satirtir) ‘trembling’. 
Vycichl 1983:199 and 221; Cerny 1976:195. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*tarar- ‘to tremble, to shake’ > Ma’a -tará?a ‘to shake (something)’; 
Dahalo tarar- ‘to tremble, to shake’. Ehret 1980:169. Highland East 
Cushitic: Hadiyya (reduplicated) tartar- ‘to stagger, to stumble’; Kambata 
(reduplicated) tartar- ‘to stagger, to stumble’. Hudson 1989:142. Ehret 
1995:143, no. 176, *tar- ‘to shake’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *frt- ‘to tremble’: Georgian trt- ‘to tremble’; Mingrelian 
tirt-ol- ‘to tremble’; Laz tirt-in- ‘to tremble’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:165 *trt-; Klimov 1964:96 *trt- ‘to tremble’ and 1998:74 *trt- ‘to 
tremble’; Fáhnrich 2007:199 *trt-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */"er-s-, *f^r-es- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Sanskrit 
trásati ‘to tremble, to quiver’; Avestan taras- ‘to be afraid’; Greek tpéa ‘to 
tremble, to quiver’; Latin ferreo ‘to frighten, to terrify’, terror ‘fright, fear, 
terror, alarm, dread’. Rix 1998a:591—592 *tres- ‘to shake, to tremble’; 
Pokorny 1959:1095 *tres-, *ters- ‘to quiver’; Walde 1927—1932.1:760 
*tres-, *ters-; Mann 1984—1987:1387—1388 *ters- (*terso) ‘to tremble’, 
1425 *treso ‘to rush, to sway, to tremble, to shake’; Watkins 1985:72 
*tres- and 2000:93 *tres- ‘to tremble’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:237 
*t/h]ers-, *t[']res- and 1995.1:207 *thers-, *thres- ‘to tremble’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:509 *tres- ‘to tremble, to shake with fear’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:531—532; Beekes 2010.1I:1507—1508 *tres-; Boisacq 1950:984 
*feres- (*tres-, *ters-); Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1131—1132 *tr-es-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:929—930; Hofmann 1966:373—374 *treso; De 
Vaan 2008:617; Ernout—Meillet 1979:688; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1::674—675 *teres- (*ters-, *tres-). Proto-Indo-European */'r-em- 
/*thr-om-/*thr-m- ‘to tremble, to shake’: Greek tpéum ‘to tremble, to 
quiver’, tpópog ‘a trembling, quaking, quivering (especially with fear)’; 
Latin tremo ‘to tremble, to quake’; Tocharian A trám- ‘to be furious’, B 
tremi ‘anger’; Old Church Slavic treso, tresti ‘to shake’. Rix 1998a:589— 
590 *trem- ‘to tremble or shake (from fear)’; Pokorny 1959:1092—1093 
*trem-, *trems- ‘to tremble, to quiver, to shake’; Walde 1927—1932.1:758 
*trem-; Mann 1984—1987:1423 *trem- (*tremo) ‘to scare; to be scared, to 
tremble’; Watkins 1985:72 *trem- and 2000:93 *trem- ‘to tremble’; 
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Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:217 *rf^]rem- and 1995.:187 *t*rem- ‘to 
shake’; Mallory—Adams 1997:509 *trem- ‘to shake, to tremble (in fear)’, 
*ter- ‘to shake, to tremble’; Frisk 1970—1973.11:922—923; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1131—1132 *tr-em-; Beekes 2010.1I:1502—1503 *trem-; 
Boisacq 1950:982 *t(e)rem-; Hofmann 1966:372—373 *tre-m-; De Vaan 
2008:628; Ernout—Meillet 1979:700 *trem-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:701 *t(e)rem-; Adams 1999:319 *trem- ‘to tremble’. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
280—281, no. 97. 


202. Proto-Nostratic root *thaw- (~ *thaw-): 
(vb.) *t^aw- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *ttaw-a ‘swelling, protuberance, bulge, lump, hump’; (adj.) ‘swollen, full, 
fat’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *faw- ‘to swell’: Semitic: Arabic taha (twh) ‘to be broad’. 
Egyptian tw3-w ‘pustules, swellings’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:251; 
Hannig 1995:920. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tava ‘much, intensely’; Kannada tave ‘abundantly, 
greatly, wholly, completely, exceedingly’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:270, 
no. 3106. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *tew-/*tiw- ‘to arise, to come into being, to come forth; 
to bring forth, to give rise to’: Georgian tev-a ‘to be wide-awake, alert’, 
m-ti-eb-i ‘star’, m-tov-ar-e ‘moon’, gan-ti-ad-i ‘sunrise’; Svan an-taw-e 
‘to bring forth, to give rise to’, tw-e-tn-e, tw-e-twn-e ‘white’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:158 *tew-; Fáhnrich 2007:190—191 *tew-/*tiw-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *thew-/*thow-/*thu-,  *thewH-/*thowH-/*thuH- (> 
*thij-) ‘to swell; to be swollen, fat’: Sanskrit tavas- ‘strong’; Latin tumed 
‘to swell, to be swollen, to be puffed up’, tuber ‘swelling, protuberance’; 
Russian Church Slavic tyju, tyti ‘to become fat’; Lithuanian tuméti ‘to 
become thick’, taukai ‘(animal) fat’. Rix 1998a:581—582 *teuh,- ‘to 
swell’; Pokorny 1959:1080—1085 *téu-, *tau-, *teua-, *tud-, *tü- ‘to 
swell’; Walde 1927—1932.1:706—713 *téu-, *tau-, *tii-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1389—1390 *teugos ‘fat, thick’, 1390 *teuk- (*touk-, *tuk-) ‘fat; fat 
part, buttock’, 1456 *tumalos (*tumulos) ‘swell, surge, lump, hump, 
hillock’, 1456 *tumo, -eio ‘to swell’, 1456—1457 *tumos, -à, -o(n), -iə 
‘swell, lump, mass, myriad, crowd’; Mallory—Adams 1997:560—561 
*teuh,- ‘to swell (with power), to grow fat’; Watkins 1985:71 *teua- (also 
*teu-) and 2000:92 *teua- (also *teu-) ‘to swell’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:490; Ernout—Meillet 1979:705 *tübh- (?) and 706—707; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:712—713 *tübh- and II:715—716 *teu- (*teua*); 
De Vaan 2008:632 and 633. This stem (*/^uH-s- > *thū-s-) is also found in 
the Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic words for ‘thousand’: Proto-Germanic 
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*@us-yundi- ‘thousand’ > Gothic busundi ‘thousand’; Old Icelandic þúsund 
‘thousand’ (also pus-hundraó); Faroese tusund ‘thousand’; Norwegian 
tusund ‘thousand’; Swedish tusen ‘thousand’; Danish tusen ‘thousand’; 
Old English þūsend ‘thousand’; Old Frisian thisend ‘thousand’; Old 
Saxon thüsind, thiisundig ‘thousand’; Dutch duizend ‘thousand’ Old High 
German thüsunt, düsunt ‘thousand’ (New High German tausend). Baltic: 
Lithuanian tukstantis ‘thousand’; Latvian tikstudt(i)s ‘thousand’; Old 
Prussian (acc. pl.) tusimtons ‘thousand’. Slavic: Old Church Slavic tysosti, 
tysesti ‘thousand’; Russian fysjaca [rb1csua] ‘thousand’; Ukrainian tisjaca 
[THca4a] ‘thousand’ (older tysjaca [TpIca4Aa]; dial. tysjaca [r&1csma], tysuca 
[r&rcyua]) Belorussian tysjaca [rbic$ua] ‘thousand’; Polish tysiąc 
‘thousand’; Upper Sorbian tysac ‘thousand’; Czech tisíc ‘thousand’; 
Bulgarian tisesca [Tucenla] ‘thousand’; Slovenian fisóca ‘thousand’; 
Serbo-Croatian (dial.) tisuca ‘thousand’. Orél 2003:431 Proto-Germanic 
*bus-(x)undt; Kroonen 2013:554 Proto-Germanic *püshundi- ‘thousand’; 
Feist 1939:505—506; Lehmann 1986:367—369; De Vries 1977:628; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:391; Onions 1966:919; Klein 1971:763; Skeat 
1898:638; Kluge—Lutz 1898:210—211; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:774; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:724; Derksen 2008:503 *tuwH-s-ont-, *tuH-s-ent-; 
Shevelov 1964:181; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1135—1136 *teua-, *tii-; 
Smoczynhski 2007.1:693—694 *tuk-, *teuk-. For discussion, cf. Blažek 
1999b:315—316; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:746; Mallory—Adams 
1997:405 and 560; Szemerényi 1996:221. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */dwóe ‘full’ > Finnish täysi/täyte- ‘full’; Lapp 
/ Saami (Kola) diwdas ‘full’; Cheremis / Mari fic, cic ‘full’; Votyak / 
Udmurt dol-dol ‘full’; Zyrian / Komi dóla ‘entirely’; Vogul / Mansi tewl, 
(Northern) taag/ ‘full’; Ostyak / Xanty tel, (Southern) tet ‘full’; Hungarian 
tel- ‘to be filled, to become full’. Collinder 1955:119 and 1977:132; Rédei 
1986—1988:518 *tüwóe (*tülks),; Sammallahti 1988:550—551 *täwdä- 
‘to fill’, *täwi- ‘full’. 


Sumerian tuh ‘to be stretched out’, tuh ‘more than’, tuh ‘to produce abundantly, 
in profusion’. 


Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:289, no. 104. 


203. Proto-Nostratic *thekh-: 
(vb.) *tekh- ‘to take (away), to grasp, to seize, to remove’; 
(n.) *thekh-a ‘the act of taking, grasping, seizing, removing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tek- ‘to take’: Egyptian tk, tkk, tktk ‘to seize, to grasp; to 
violate (frontier), to attack’. Hannig 1995:940 and 941; Faulkner 
1962:302; Erman—Grapow 1921:207 and 1926—1963.5:331, 5:336; 
Gardiner 1957:601. West Chadic *tyak- ‘to take’ > Sha tak ‘to take’; Dafo- 
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Butura tyek ‘to take’. Central Chadic *tyak- ‘to take’ > Musgu taka, tega 
‘to take’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:501, no. 2388, *tek- ‘to take’. 

Dravidian: Tamil tekku (tekki-) ‘to receive, to take’; Kannada tege, tegu, 
tegi ‘to pull, to draw towards oneself, to take, to take away, to remove; to 
be taken away, removed; to become less, to diminish, to disappear’, tege 
‘taking’; Tulu teguni ‘to take’; Telugu tigyu, tigucu ‘to pull, to draw, to 
drag, to attract, to take’; Kurux figaba?ana ‘to take’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:299, no. 3407. 


Buck 1949:11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2246, *t[e]Kae ‘to take, to carry’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to get, to 
possess’). 


204. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *f^ep^-: 


(vb.) *t^ep^- ‘to warm, to burn’; 

(n.) *tteph-a ‘heat, warmth’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up; to cook’; 
(n.) *t'ab-a ‘heat, warmth’; (adj.) ‘hot, warm; cooked, baked’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European */"ep^- ‘to warm, to burn; to be warm’ (secondary o- 


grade form: */^op^-): Sanskrit tápati ‘to be hot; to make hot or warm, to 
heat’, tápas- ‘heat, warmth’, tápant- ‘hot’; Avestan tāpaiti ‘to burn, to 
glow, to warm’, tafno ‘heat’, tafnah- ‘heat, fever’; Sogdian tph ‘fever’; 
Latin teped ‘to be lukewarm, to be tepid’, tepidus ‘lukewarm, tepid’, tepor 
‘moderate heat’; Old Irish té ‘hot’, tess ‘heat’, tene ‘fire’; Welsh twym 
‘hot’; (?) Old English of-pefian ‘to dry up’; Old Church Slavic toplb 
‘warm’; Russian fepló [Teno] ‘heat’, teplyj [Temp] ‘warm’, topit’ 
[TomuTs] ‘to heat’, topit'sya [Tomutsca] ‘to burn’, tópka [ronka] ‘heating’; 
Hittite tapassa- ‘heat, fever’; Luwian (nom. sg.) ta-pa-as-Sa-as ‘fever’. 
Rix 1998a:572— 573 *tep- ‘to be warm, to be hot’; Pokorny 1959:1069— 
1070 *tep- ‘to be warm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:718—719 *tep-; Mann 
1984—1987:1382—1383 *tep- ‘to be warm’, *tepos, -es- ‘heat’, 1383 
*tepant- (*tepnt-) ‘(being) hot, (being) warm’, 1383 *tepn-, 1383 *tepsko 
‘to grow warm, to be warm’, 1383 *tepst- ‘heat, warmth’, 1384 *tept- ‘hot; 
heat’, 1413 *toptis, -os- (*topnt-) ‘hot; heat’; Watkins 1985:70 *tep- and 
2000:90 *tep- ‘to be hot’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:153, 11:683, II:879 
*r[^Tep[^]- and 1995.1:132, 1:589—590, 1:776 *t^ep^- *(vb.) to warm; (n.) 
heat, warmth’; Mallory—Adams 1997:263—264 *tep- ‘hot’; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:698—700 *tep-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:477; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:685 *tep-; De Vaan 2008:614 *t(e)p-eh;-, *tep-os-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:667—668. 

Proto-Altaic *?"ep^V- ‘to warm, to burn’: Proto-Tungus *fepe- ‘to catch 
fire, to burn’ > Manchu tefe- ‘to burn up’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) tiava- 
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‘to catch fire, to burn’; Nanay / Gold tepe- ‘to catch fire, to burn’. Proto- 
Turkic *fepi- ‘to dry, to become dry; to suffer from heat’ > Azerbaijani 
täpi- ‘to dry, to become dry’; Turkmenian tebi- ‘to dry, to become dry’; 
Chuvash fip- ‘to dry, to become dry; to suffer from heat’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1421 *t*ep'V ‘to warm, to burn’. 


Buck 1949:15.84 dry; 15.85 hot, warm. Slightly different etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2398, *tæ/p]V ‘to warm, to be warm’. 


205. Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem: */^j- (~ *the-) ‘you’; (oblique 
form) *tha- (~ *tha-): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ti/*ta ‘you’: Proto-Semitic (prefix forms) *ti-/*ta-, (suffix 
forms) *-ti/*-td ‘you’ > Arabic (m.) ?an-ta, (f.) ?an-ti ‘you’, perfect 2nd 
sg. endings (m.) -ta, (f.) -ti, imperfect 2nd sg./du./pl. prefix ta-; Akkadian 
(m.) an-ta, (f.) an-ti ‘you’, permansive 2nd sg. endings (m.) -àt(a), (f.) -ati, 
prefix conjugation 2nd sg./pl. prefix ta-; Hebrew (m.) ?at-tah [MDN] (£.) 
?at-t()) CDON] ‘you’, perfect 2nd sg. endings (m.) -tā, (f.) -¢(i), imperfect 
2nd sg./pl. prefix ti-; Ugaritic dt ‘you’ (m. *?atta, f. *?atti), perfect 2nd sg. 
ending - (m. *-ta, f. *-ti), imperfect 2nd sg./du./pl. prefix t-; Sheri / Jibbali 
ten ‘you’; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) ?an-ta [Krt], (£) ?an-tr [Krt] ‘you’, 
prefix conjugation 2nd sg./pl. prefix tə- [t-]. Central Cushitic: Bilin (sg.) 
?en-ti, ?in-ti ‘you’, (pl) ?en-tín, ?in-tin. Reinisch 1887:43; Appleyard 
2006:150—151. Proto-East Cushitic (2nd sg. subj.) *2at-i/u ‘you’ > Gedeo 
/ Darasa at-i ‘you’; Hadiyya at-i ‘you’; Kambata at-i ‘you’; Sidamo at-e/i 
at-i ‘you’; Galla / Oromo at-i ‘you’; Bayso at-i ‘you’; Konso at-ti ‘you’; 
Gidole at-te ‘you’. Sasse 1982:29; Hudson 1989:172. Proto-East Cushitic 
(2nd pl. subj.) *?atin- ‘you’ > Saho-Afar atin ‘you’; Burji asinu ‘you’; 
Somali idin- ‘you’; Rendille atin- ‘you’; Dasenech itti(ni) ‘you’; Kambata 
a?n-a?ooti ‘you’; Tsamay atun-i ‘you’. Sasse 1982:29. Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic (2nd sg. voc. fem.) *tee ‘you’ > Gedeo / Darasa (f.) tee 
‘you’; Hadiyya (f.) ta ‘you’; Kambata (f.) te ‘you’; Sidamo (f.) tee ‘yov’. 
Hudson 1989:172. Proto-Southern Cushitic (pl.) *?ata- ‘you’, (sg.) *?aata- 
‘you’ > Iraqw aten ‘you’; Dahalo (pl.) ?atta ‘you’, (sg.) ?ááta ‘you’. Ehret 
1980:282—283. Ehret (1995:363, no. 727) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian 
independent 2nd sg. pronoun *?ant-/*?int- ‘you’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite (2nd sg. verb ending) -¢, (2nd pl. verb ending) 
-ht (h*t; in Royal Achaemenid Elamite, this becomes -t due to loss of A), 
allocutive (that is, person addressed or “second person") gender suffix -t. 
Dravidian: Parji -t appositional marker of 2nd sg. in pronominalized nouns 
and verb suffix of 2nd sg. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (nom. sg.) */"ií ‘you’, (acc. sg.) *t^wé/*thé, *thwem/ 
*thzm, (gen. sg.) *thewe, *thewo, (enclitic) *^(w)ey/*t^(w)oy: Sanskrit 
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(nom. sg.) tvám ‘you’, (acc. sg.) tvam, tvà, (instr. sg.) tváyà, (dat. sg.) 
tubhyam, te, (abl. sg.) tvát, (gen. sg.) tava, te, (loc. sg.) tváyi; Avestan 
(nom. sg.) tum, tū ‘you’; Greek (Doric) (nom. sg.) tú ‘you’, (gen. sg.) TÉOG, 
(dat. sg.) toi, toi, (acc. sg.) té; Armenian (nom. sg.) du ‘you’; Albanian 
(nom. sg.) ti ‘you’, (dat. sg.) ty, të, (acc. sg.) ty, të, (abl. sg.) teje; Latin 
(nom. sg.) tū ‘you’, (gen. sg.) tui, (dat. sg.) tibi, (acc. sg.) te, (abl. sg.) te 
(Old Latin ted); Old Irish (nom. sg.) tú *you', (gen. sg.) tai; Gothic (nom. 
sg.) pu ‘you’, (gen. sg.) peina, (dat. sg.) pus, (acc. sg.) buk; Lithuanian 
(nom. sg.) tù ‘you’, (acc. sg.) tavé, (gen. sg.) tavés, (loc. sg.) tavyjé, (dat. 
sg.) táv, (instr. sg.) tavimi; Old Church Slavic (nom. sg.) ty ‘you’, (acc. sg.) 
te, tebe, (gen. sg.) tebe, (loc. sg.) tebé, (dat. sg.) tebé, ti, (instr. sg.) tobojo; 
Palaic (nom. sg.) ti-i ‘you’, (dat.-acc. sg.) tu-u; Hittite (nom. sg.) zi-ik, zi- 
ga ‘you’, (acc.-dat. sg.) tu-uk, tu-ga, (gen. sg.) tu-(e-Jel, (abl. sg.) tu-e-da- 
az, tu-e-ta-za; (encl. poss. nom. sg.) -ti-is, (encl. poss. acc. sg.) -ti-in, (encl. 
poss. neut. sg.) -te-it, (encl. poss. gen. sg.) -ta-as, (encl. poss. dat. sg.) -ti, 
(encl. poss. instr. sg.) -te-it; (encl oblique sg.) -ta (-du before -za); Luwian 
(nom. sg.) ti-i ‘you’. Note: the Proto-Indo-European reconstructions given 
above represent later, post-Anatolian forms (Sturtevant 1951:102—103, 
§169, reconstructs Indo-Hittite [2nd sg. nom.] */é ‘you’, [2nd sg. oblique] 
*twe, *tw). Pokorny 1959:1097—1098 *ti ‘you’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:745 *tii ‘you’; Mann 1984—1987:1370 *tē ‘thee’, 1371 *tebhe, 
*tebhei ‘to thee’, 1393 *teue, *teui, *teu ‘thee, to thee’, 1393—1394 
*teuos ‘thy, thine’, 1407 *toi ‘to thee’, 1449 *tu, *tū ‘thou’, 1465 *tue- 
‘thee’; Watkins 1985:72 *tu- and 2000:93 *tu- second person sg. pronoun: 
‘you, thou’ (lengthened-grade form *tū, [acc. sg.] *te, *tege); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:455 *nih, ‘thou’; Brugmann 1904:410—413 (nom. sg.) *ti; 
Meillet 1964:333—335; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:225 *t/"]Jue-/*t{"]u 
and 1995.1:194 *thwe-/*thu; Szemerényi 1990:224—234 and 1996:216; 
Beekes 1995:209; Orél 1998:455—456 and 2003:428 Proto-Germanic 
*bit; Kroonen 2013:541 Proto-Germanic *pina ‘your’ and 549 *þū ‘you’. 
Proto-Indo-European (2nd pl. verb ending) *-tře: Sanskrit (2nd pl. primary 
verb ending) -tha, (2nd pl. secondary verb ending) -ta; Greek -te; Latin 
(imptv.) -te; Old Irish -the, -de; Gothic -b; Lithuanian -te; Old Church 
Slavic -te. Brugmann 1904:591—592 *-te; Fortson 2004:84 *-te(-); 
Szemerényi 1996:233—235 (primary) *-te(s), (secondary) *-te; Clackson 
2007:124—125 and 127; Meier-Brügger 2003:178 *-te; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:293 *-1[^Je and 1995.1:264 *-the. 

Proto-Uralic (sg.) *te ‘you’: Finnish sind/sinu- ‘you’; Lapp / Saami 
don/du- ‘you’; Mordvin ton ‘you’; Cheremis / Mari tan ‘you’; Votyak / 
Udmurt ton ‘you’; Zyrian / Komi te (acc. tend) ‘you’; Hungarian të ‘you’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tannay ‘you’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tod'i 
‘you’; Selkup Samoyed tay, tat ‘you’; Kamassian tan ‘you’. Collinder 
1955:57 and 1977:74; Rédei 1986—1988:539 *t¥; Décsy 1990:109 *te. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tət ‘you’, (Northern / Tundra) tet ‘you’. 
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Nikolaeva 2006:429—430. Proto-Uralic (pl.) *fe ‘you’: Finnish te ‘you’; 
Lapp / Saami di ‘you’; Mordvin (Erza) tin, tin ‘you’; Cheremis / Mari tä, te 
‘you’; Votyak / Udmurt ti ‘you’; Zyrian / Komi fi ‘you’; Hungarian fi 
‘you’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan teer ‘you’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
tod'i? ‘you’; Selkup Samoyed tee, tii ‘you’; Kamassian si? ‘you’. Collinder 
1955:62 and 1977:79; Rédei 1986—1988:539—540 *t¥; Décsy 1990:109 
*te ‘you’; Janhunen 1977b:156 *te(-). Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tit 
‘you’, (Northern / Tundra) tit ‘you’. Nikolaeva 2006:431. 

E. Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) */^i ‘thou, you’: Proto-Mongolian (nom. sg.) (*/^i 
> *pi >) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) *fa ‘you’ > Written Mongolian (nom. sg.) či 
‘you’ (gen. činu), (nom. pl.) ta; Dagur (nom. sg.) sz ‘you’, (nom. pl.) tã; 
Monguor (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta; Ordos (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, 
(nom. pl.) ta; Khalkha (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta; Buriat (nom. sg.) 
Si ‘you’, (nom. pl.) tà; Moghol (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) to; Kalmyk 
(nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) ta. Poppe 1955:35, 104, 112, 213, and 218; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1424 *f'; ‘thou’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak note: “Mongolian has alone preserved the Nostratic 2nd p[erson 
personal pronoun] stem *f‘i; other Altaic languages have retained only the 
other stem *si (*sia), with the oblique stem *nV.” 

F. Etruscan: In Etruscan, there is a pronoun ĝi of unknown meaning. 
However, in view of the fact that the verbal imperative endings for the 2nd 
person are -ti, -0, -0i (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 1983:86), Gi may be a form 
of the pronoun of the 2nd person singular. 

G. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tur(i) ‘you’: Chukchi turi ‘you’, tury-in 
‘your’; Kerek (pl.) tajakku ‘you’, (dual) taaj ‘you’, tajaj ‘your’; Koryak 
(pl) tuju ‘you’, (dual) tuji ‘you’, tucy-in ‘your’; Alyutor (pl.) turuwwi 
‘you’; Kamchadal / Itelmen tuza?n ‘you’, tizvin ‘your’. Mudrak 1989b:107 
*fur-, *turx- ‘you’; Fortescue 2005:291. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *-ó 
in *kad ‘you’: Chukchi yət (Southern yato) ‘you’; Kerek hanyu ‘you’; 
Koryak yacci ‘you’; Alyutor yatta, yatta (Palana yatte) ‘you’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen kaz(z)a (Sedanka kza) ‘you’. Fortescue 2005:142—143. 

H. Eskimo: West Greenlandic (2nd sg. absolutive possessive suffix) -(i)t. 


Sumerian za-e ‘you’, (2nd sg. possessive suffix) -zu ‘your’. 


Greenberg 2000:71—74; Dolgopolsky 1984:87— 89 Proto-Nostratic *f(7) and 
2008, no. 2312, *t/ui] (> *ti) ‘thou’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:285—287, no. 
102; Moller 1911:242. 


206. Proto-Nostratic root *thikh- (~ *thekh-): 
(vb.) *f^ik^- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create’; 
(n.) *i^ik^-a ‘tool used to form, fashion, make, or create something: axe, adze, 
chisel, etc.; the act of forming, fashioning, making, or creating something: 
action, deed, etc." 
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A. Proto-Kartvelian *tik- “small tool or implement: a stick, a pick’: Georgian 


tk- in na-tk-is-el-a-i ‘a small stick, a toothpick’; Svan sdik, štik ‘tooth’. 
Fahnrich 2007:196—197 *tik-. 

Proto-Indo-European *f^ek^(s)- (secondary o-grade form: *f^oKk^(s)-) ‘to 
form, to fashion, to make, to create, either by using a sharp tool or by 
bending, weaving, joining, braiding, or plaiting together': Sanskrit táksati 
*to form by cutting, to plane, to chisel, to chop, to fashion, to make, to 
create’, táksan- ‘a wood-cutter, carpenter’; Pali tacchati ‘to build’, tacchéti 
‘to do woodwork, to chip’, tacchani- ‘hatchet’, tacchaka- ‘carpenter’; 
Prakrit takkhai, tacchai ‘to cut, to scrape, to peel’; Kalasha técin ‘a chip’; 
Avestan faSaiti ‘to produce, (carpenter) to make’, fasa- ‘axe’; Ossetic 
taxun ‘to weave’; Latin fexo ‘to weave, to build’; Greek téktov (< 
*tékotov) ‘carpenter’, téyvn (< *tékova) ‘art, craft’; Armenian tekhem 
‘to bend, to shape’; Old Irish tal (< *toks-lo-) ‘axe’; Old Icelandic bexla 
‘adze’; Old High German dehsa, dehsala ‘axe, poleaxe’ (New High 
German Dechsel); Lithuanian taSati, tasyti ‘to hew’; Old Church Slavic 
teso, tesati ‘to hew’; Russian Church Slavic tesla ‘carpenter’s tool, adze’; 
Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) tak-ki-(e-)es-zi ‘to join, to build’. Rix 1998a:562— 
563 *tek- ‘to weave, to plait’; Pokorny 1959:1058 *tek- ‘to weave, to 
plait’, 1058—1059 *tekp- ‘to plait’; Walde 1927—1932.1:716 *teq-, 1:717 
*tekp-; Mann 1984—1987:1374 *tekslos, -à, -is (*teksal-) ‘shape; carving; 
shaper, adze’, 1374 *teksmn-, *teksmo(n), (*teksm-) ‘shaped object’, 1374 
*teks6, -ið (*toks-) ‘to shape, to carve, to form, to model, to make’, 1374 
*teksos, -à ‘shaped material, carving; carver, shaper, carpenter’, 1374— 
1375 *tekstos, -à, -om ‘shaped; shaped object, carving’; *tekstis ‘act of 
shaping’, 1409 *tokseid ‘to work, to shape, to cultivate’, 1409 *toksos 
‘gear, tackle, tool, tools, model’, 1409 *toksila (*toksla, *toksul-) 
‘shaping, shape, carving, composition’, 1409 *tokstos ‘shaped, carved; 
carving, shape, model’; Watkins 1985:69 *teks- and 2000:89—90 *teks- 
‘to weave, to fabricate, especially with an ax’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:705—706 *t/*Jek/"]s- and 1995.1:611, 1:734, 1:780 *thekhs- ‘to 
manufacture, to prepare, to produce; to weave, to braid; to work 
(something) (primarily wood with a sharp tool or adze); to mold, to model 
(in clay)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:37—38 (?) *tekso/eh,-, *teksleh,- ‘ax, 
adze’, *teks- ‘to fabricate’, 139 *teks-(t)or/n- ‘one who fabricates’, 443 
*teksteh,- ‘plate, bowl’; Burrow 1973:83 *teks-ton (> Greek téKxtwv); 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:468; Boisacq 1950:950—951 *tekp-; Hofmann 
1966:357 *tekp-; Frisk 1970—1973.1::867—868 and II:889—890; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1100 *tek’- and IE:1112; Beekes 2010.II:1460 
*te-tk-n- and II:1476 *tek-, *te-tk-; De Vaan 2008:619; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:678—679; Ernout—Meillet 1979:690; Orél 2003:419 
Proto-Germanic *bexsanan, 419 *bexs(a)lon; De Vries 1977:609; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:124; Kluge—Seebold 1989:130 *teks-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:1065 *teks-; Smoczyüski 2007.1:661 *tetk-; Derksen 2008:491 
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*tetk- and 2015:459 *tetk-; Kloekhorst 2008b:813—814. Note: Two 
separate Proto-Nostratic roots have fallen together in Proto-Indo- 
European: (1) *thikh- (~ *thekh-) ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create’ 
and (2) *thakh- (~ *f^ak^-) *(vb.) to twist, to bend; to fasten, twist, bend, 
join, or hook together; to be twisted, bent; (n.) hook, peg’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian teke- ‘to do, to make’ > Finnish teke- ‘to do, to 
make’, teko ‘deed, act’; Lapp / Saami dákká-/dágá- ‘to do, to make’; 
Mordvin (Erza) teje-, (Moksha) tija- ‘to do, to make’; Hungarian fév- ‘to 
do, to make’, tevés ‘doing, making, action’, tett ‘action, act, deed’. 
Collinder 1955:119, 1960:414 *teke-, 1965:146, and 1977:132; Joki 
1973:327—328; Rédei 1986—1988:519 *teke- ‘to do, to make’; 
Sammallahti 1988:550 *teki- ‘to do’. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.11 do, make; 9.44 build; 9.75 plait; 9.81 carve; 9.84 
chisel. Koskinen 1980:52, no. 178. 


207. Proto-Nostratic root *thik’- (~ *thek’-): 
(vb.) *t*ik’- ‘to press or squeeze together’; 
(n.) *ttik’-a ‘pressure, solidity, hardness, massiveness, firmness’; (adj.) 


‘compact, thick, massive, solid, firm’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *tiik’- ‘to press’ > Alagwa ting- ‘to 


B. 


squeeze out’. Ehret 1980:325, no. 52. 

Dravidian: Konda tig- (-it-) ‘to press down hard, to lay pressure on’; Pengo 
tig- (tikt-) ‘to push’; Manda tig- ‘to push’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:278, 
no. 3205. 

Proto-Indo-European *t'ek’-u- ‘firm, solid, thick’: Old Irish tiug ‘thick’; 
Welsh tew ‘thick, fat’; Old Icelandic pjokkr, bykkr ‘thick, dense’; Swedish 
tjock ‘thick’; Danish tyk ‘thick’; Norwegian tjukk ‘thick’; Old English 
picce ‘solid, thick, dense, viscous’, picnes *denseness, viscosity, thickness, 
solidity, hardness, depth’, biccol, biccul ‘fat, corpulent’; Old Frisian thikke 
‘thick’; Old Saxon thikki ‘thick’; Dutch dik ‘thick’; Middle High German 
dic (dicke) ‘thick, close together’ (New High German dick). Pokorny 
1959:1057 *tegu- ‘fat, thick’; Walde 1927—1932.1:718 *tegu-; Mann 
1984—1987:1397 *tig- (*tigus) ‘thick’; Watkins 1985:69 *tegu- and 
2000:89 *tegu- ‘thick’; Mallory—Adams 1997:574 *tegus ‘thick, fat’; De 
Vries 1977:614 *tegu-; Orél 2003:419 Proto-Germanic *pekwipo, 419 
*bekwojanan, 419 *bekwuz; Kroonen 2013:537 Proto-Germanic *peku- 
‘fat’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:395—396; Onions 1966:916 Common 
Germanic *peku-, *bekwia-; Klein 1971:761 *tegu-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:131 *tegu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:142 *tegu-. 

(?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) toyo:- ‘dense, thick; low (of voice); 
deep (of sleep)’, togod'e- ‘to make thick’, (Northern / Kolyma) toyore- ‘to 
thicken (of reindeer milk)’, toyuo- ‘dense, thick; low (of voice); deep (of 
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sleep)’, toyumu- ‘to grow thick’, toyuruol ‘clot’. Nikolaeva 2006:432— 
433. 

E. Proto-Altaic *t'iku- ‘to stuff into, to press into’: Proto-Tungus *riki- ‘to fit, 
to be placed into’ > Manchu čiki- ‘to insert or attach snugly, to fit exactly’; 
Ulch tiki- ‘to fit, to be placed into’; Oroch tiki- ‘to fit, to be placed into’; 
Nanay / Gold ciqi- ‘to fit, to be placed into’; Udihe tiyi- ‘to fit, to be placed 
into’. Proto-Mongolian *ciki- ‘to stuff into, to press into’ > Mongolian 
čiki- ‘to jam, to stuff, to press, to push, to shove’, cikice- ‘to be crowded or 
cramped, to be confined to a small place, to fit in with difficulty’, cikilce- 
‘to crowd, to throng, to push each other, to be cramped’, cikildü- ‘to push 
each other, to crowd, to be cramped’; Khalkha čiye- ‘to stuff into, to press 
into’; Buriat šeye- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Kalmyk cika- ‘to stuff into, 
to press into’; Ordos 3ike- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Moghol cikdnd 
‘packed full’; Dagur cike- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Monguor Cigi- ‘to 
stuff into, to press into’. Proto-Turkic *fiki- ‘to stuff into, to press into’ > 
Old Turkic tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Turkish tk- ‘to thrust, squeeze, 
or cram into’, tka ‘crammed full’, tıkış- ‘to be crammed or squeezed 
together’, tikin- ‘to stuff oneself, to eat in haste, to gulp down one’s food’, 
tıkanık ‘stopped up, choked’, tıkız ‘fleshy, hard’, tıknaz ‘plumpish, stout’; 
Gagauz tiqa- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Azerbaijani tiy- ‘to stuff into, to 
press into’; Turkmenian dig- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Uzbek tiq- ‘to 
stuff into, to press into’; Uighur tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Karaim 
tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Tatar tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; 
Bashkir tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Kirghiz tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press 
into’; Kazakh tiq- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Noghay tiq- ‘to stuff into, to 
press into’; Tuva tiyi- ‘to stuff into, to press into’; Chuvash ciy- ‘to stuff 
into, to press into’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1425—1426 *t'ifk' ]u 
‘to stuff into, to press into’; Poppe 1960:16 and 134; Street 1974:27 *tiki- 
*to jam in; to overeat’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 12.63 thick (in 
dimension); 12.64 thick (in density). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:290, no. 105. 


208. Proto-Nostratic root *thir- (~ *ther-): 

(vb.) *thir- ‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, 
to be satisfied, to have plenty’; 

(n.) *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘enough, abundant, full’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *t^ir-V-p^- ‘to have enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to 
have plenty’; 

(n.) *f^ir-p^-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic taria ‘to be or become full (vessel); to fill 
(something, especially a vessel)’, tara*, tarif ‘full’. 
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Proto-Uralic *tird- ‘to fill, to become full, to become satisfied’: Finnish 
tyrtty- ‘to be surfeited, to be more than satisfied’; Votyak / Udmurt tyr 
‘full; fullness; abundant, enough, much’, tyr- ‘to fill, to become full, to 
become satisfied, to be surfeited, to be fed up with something’; Zyrian / 
Komi tyr ‘full’, tyrl- ‘to become full’; Ostyak / Xanty taram- ‘to suffice, to 
come to an end, to become full (of the moon), to become satisfied, to 
accomplish, to get through with’; Selkup Samoyed tir ‘full, filled’, tiira-, 
tirra- ‘to fill’. Collinder 1955:64 and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:524— 
525 *tire (*türe) ‘full’; Décsy 1990:109 *tirä ‘full’. 

(?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tarzt- ‘to be satisfied’: Kerek taret-ev- 
‘to be sick (of food)’, tarat-yajyan ‘overabundance, overeating’, t(a)ret- 
‘to be full, to be sick of eating’; Alyutor trat- ‘to be full, to be sick of 
eating’. Fortescue 1995:302. 


Buck 1949:13.21 full. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:278, no. 93. 


209. Proto-Nostratic root *thir- (~ *ther-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t^ir-V-p^- ‘to have enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to 


have plenty’; 


(n.) *t^ir-p^-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) */^ir- ‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, 


to be satisfied, to have plenty’; 


(n.) *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘enough, abundant, full’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic */ar-ap- ‘to have all needs fulfilled, to have 
abundance’ > Arabic tarifa ‘to live in abundance, opulence, luxury’, taraf 
‘opulence, luxury, affluence’; Sabaean trf ‘to remain’; Soqotri terof ‘to be 
in good health’; Geez / Ethiopic tarfa [-FC4.], tarafa [+2é.] ‘to be left, to 
be left over, to be abandoned, to remain, to survive, to be spared, to be in 
plenty, to abound, to be in excess, to be superfluous, to be excellent, to be 
distinguished’, taraf [tF], tarf [«FC4:] ‘remainder, remnant, abundance, 
surplus; abundant, superfluous, uttermost’, toraf [T&S] ‘remainder, 
residue, overflow, abundance’; Tigrinya täräfä ‘to remain, to be 
profitable’; Tigre tdrfa ‘to be left over, to remain’; Harari tdrdfa ‘to be in 
excess’; Amharic tärräfa ‘to be left over, to remain, to be in excess, to be 
superfluous’, tərf ‘profit, gain, excess’; Argobba tärräfa ‘to be left over, to 
remain’; Gurage täräfä ‘to remain, to be left over, to be saved, to be 
profitable, to heal, to recover from illness, to be delivered of child’, tarf 
‘advantage, profit, excess’. Leslau 1979:601 and 1987:579. 

Proto-Indo-European *ftherp!-/*thorp'-/*thyph-, *threph-/*throp'-/*tiyp'- 
‘to have enough, to be satisfied’: Sanskrit t/pyati ‘to satisfy oneself, to 
become satiated or satisfied, to be pleased with; to enjoy, to satisfy, to 
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please’; Greek tépmw ‘to satisfy, to delight, to please, to be delighted, to 
have enough of’; (?) Gothic brafstjan ‘to console, to comfort’; Lithuanian 
tarpstu, tarpti ‘to thrive, to grow luxuriantly’. Rix 1998a:578 *terp- ‘to be 
satisfied’; Pokorny 1959:1077—1078 *terp-, *trep- ‘to satisfy oneself, to 
enjoy’; Walde 1923—1932.1:736—737 *terp-‘to satisfy oneself, to enjoy’; 
Mann 1984—1987:1387 *terp- (*trp-) ‘to rejoice’, 1415 *torp- ‘thriving, 
fit, good’, 1446 *trp- (*trpo, -i0) ‘to endure, to experience, to need, to 
want, to enjoy’; Watkins 1985:70 *terp- ‘to satisfy oneself? and 2000:91 
*terp- ‘to take pleasure’; Mallory—Adams 1997:500 *terp- ‘to take (to 
oneself), to satisfy oneself, to enjoy’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:524; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1470 *terp-; Boisacq 1950:958—959 *terep-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1107—1108; Frisk 1970—1973.II:881—882; Hofmann 
1966:360 *terp-; Feist 1939:500 Proto-Germanic *praf-sti- or *praf-st-a- 
(< *tróp-st(h)o-), Lehmann 1986:364; Smoczynski 2007.1:660; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.11:1062—1063; Derksen 2015:459 *torp-. 


Buck 1949:11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 11.73 profit; 12.18 enough (adj. or 
adv.); 13.21 full. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:278—279, no. 94; Móller 1911:253. 


210. Proto-Nostratic (n.) */^or»-a ‘dust, soil, earth’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t/o/r- ‘(vb.) to be or become dusty; (n.) dust, soil, earth’: 
Proto-Semitic *tar-ab- ‘to be or become dusty, to be covered with dust; to 
cover with dust or earth’, *turb- ‘dust; earth, dirt; ground; soil’ > 
Akkadian turbu?tu ‘earth, sand’; Arabic tariba ‘to be or become dusty, to 
be covered with dust; to cover with dust or earth’, turba ‘dust; earth, dirt; 
ground; soil’, turab ‘dust, powdery earth, remains, ashes’, turib ‘dusty, 
dust-covered’; Harsiisi terdb ‘to do the ritual ablutions with sand; to wash 
the hands with sand before milking a camel, to wash with sand’; Mehri 
tarüb ‘to make ritual ablutions with sand’. Zammit 2002:106—107. Arabic 
loans in Geez / Ethiopic turab [F&N] ‘remains of burnt incense’; Amharic 
turab ‘dust, ashes of burnt incense’. Leslau 1987:579. Egyptian t? ‘earth, 
land, ground’; Coptic to [ro] ‘land, earth’. Hannig 1995:912—913; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:201—202 and 1926—1963.5:212—216; Faulkner 
1962:292; Gardiner 1957:599; Vycichl 1983:209—210; Cerny 1976:179. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *feri- ‘dust’ (vocalic assimilation ?) > Iraqw teri- 
‘dust’; Ma’a itéri ‘dust’. Ehret 1980:170. (?) North Omotic *tor- ‘earth’ > 
Bench / Gimira tor’ ‘down’. West Chadic *turVb- ‘sandy soil’ > Hausa 
turbaayaa ‘fine, sandy soil’ (secondary implosive). Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
509, no. 2426, *turVb- ‘earth, sand’; Ehret 1995:144, no. 178, *ter-/*tor- 
‘earth’. 

B. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) torone- ‘black, dark; gloomy’, toricen- 
‘black’, toroje ‘birthmark, patch of a black skin used for an ornament’, 
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torote-, torete- ‘to blacken’, tororej- ‘to blacken’, tore ‘blackness, black 
spot’. Nikolaeva 2006:436. 

C. Proto-Altaic */^or*e ‘soil, dust’: Proto-Tungus *turV ‘earth’ > Evenki 
(dial.) tur ‘earth’; Lamut / Even tér ‘earth’; Negidal tüy ‘earth’; Nanay / 
Gold tur-qa ‘lump of earth’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1I::217—218. Proto- 
Mongolian *for- ‘soot, lampblack; flying dust’ > Written Mongolian tortuy 
‘soot, lampblack’, tortuyla- ‘to blacken with smoke, to be covered with 
soot’, toru ‘flying dust; spray (water); black and blue spot’; Khalkha tortog 
‘soot, lampblack’; Buriat tortog ‘soot, lampblack’; Kalmyk tortag ‘soot, 
lampblack’. Proto-Turkic *torY ‘dust? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) toz 
‘dust’; Karakhanide Turkic toz ‘dust’; Turkish toz ‘dust, powder’, toza- ‘to 
raise dust’; Gagauz toz ‘dust’; Azerbaijani toz ‘dust’; Turkmenian (oz, 
tozan ‘dust’, toza- ‘to become dusty’; Uzbek tozon ‘dust’; Uighur toz 
‘dust’; Karaim toz ‘dust’; Tatar tuzan ‘dust’; Bashkir tudan ‘dust’; Kirghiz 
toz ‘dust’; Kazakh toz ‘dust’; Noghay tozan ‘dust’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
tozin ‘dust’. Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.1:99—100 *to:7 > *to:z ‘dust’; 
Clauson 1972:570—571. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1465 *r'ore 
‘soil, dust’. 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 1.213 dust. 


211. Proto-Nostratic root *tiow-: 
(vb.) *t^ow- ‘to snow’; 
(n.) *t#ow-a *snow-storm; snow, (hoar)frost’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *fow- ‘snow’: Georgian tov- ‘to snow’, tov-l-i ‘snow’; 
Mingrelian tu-al-a ‘to snow’, ti-r-i ‘snow’; Laz o-mt-u ‘to snow’, mtu-r-i, 
mtvi-r-i ‘snow’; Svan li-Sduw-e ‘to snow’, Sduw-a ‘snow-fall’. Klimov 
1964:175—176 *(s,)to-, *(s,)towl- and 1998:73 *to(w)- ‘to snow’, *tow-l- 
‘snow’; Schmidt 1962:115; Fáhnrich 2007:197—198 *tow-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:163—164 *tow-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */f"ow-g^-/*thy-o^- ‘(hoar)frost, snow’: Sanskrit 
tuhinam ‘cold, (hoar)frost, snow; dew, mist’; Avestan taozyo ‘hoarfrost’. 
Mann 1984—1987:1417 *tough- (*toughino-, *tughino-) (?) ‘a hard 
substance, crystal, glass’, 1451—1452 *tughinos, *tughnos ‘stiff, tight, 
compact’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:518; Ulhenbeck 1898—1899.1.114. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *fuvan ‘(lumpy) shore ice’: Central Alaskan Yupik (Nuni- 
vak) tuvaX ‘(stranded) ice-cake one or more years old’, tuva- ‘to cake up, 
to become lumpy’, tuviak ‘lump of caked matter (for example, snow)’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik tuvak ‘shore ice, mooring place’; Central Siberian 
Yupik tuvag ‘large stretch of shore ice’; Sirenik tuvaX ‘shore ice’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit tuag ‘shore ice’; North Alaskan Inuit tuvaq* ‘shore ice’; 
Western Canadian Inuit fuvaq ‘thick, old land-locked ice’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit tuvag ‘ice of frozen sea or lake’; Greenlandic Inuit tuaq 
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‘lump of old ice frozen ice into new ice’, (East Greenlandic) tuag ‘(sea) 
ice, landfast ice’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:356— 357. 


Sumerian fu,; ‘wind, breeze’, tu,;-a ‘a strong gale’, tu,;/im-hul ‘a powerful 
thunder-storm’, tu,;-hul ‘a bad storm’, tu,5-mer ‘north wind; storm wind’. 


Buck 1949:1.76 snow (vb.); 15.86 cold. 


212. Proto-Nostratic root *ttukh- (~ *thokh-): 


(vb.) *t^uk^- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 
(n.) *t^uk^-a ‘ash(es), soot’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tuk- ‘(vb.) to burn, to blaze; (n.) ash(es)’: Semitic: Geez / 


Ethiopic takk"asa [ret] ‘to ignite, to set on fire, to burn’ (probably from 
Amharic), tarkVasa [+Cten] ‘to burn, to set on fire’ (according to Leslau 
[1987:580], this is from takk’asa with augmented r); Tigre tdksa ‘to 
cauterize’; Tigrinya tdkk”dsd ‘to burn, to brand cattle’; Amharic tákkvásá 
‘to burn, to cauterize, to brand (animals)’, takkus ‘warm (roast), fresh 
(eggs, meat, news)’, atákk"dsá(w) ‘to have fever, to run a fever’, takkusat 
‘fever, temperature (fever); Gurage täkäsä ‘to light a fire, to set fire, to 
light, to kindle, to burn (tr.)’, takkus ‘warm, fresh’, takkusat ‘fever’, 
(reduplicated) takakkdsd ‘to burn the surface (of wood or grass)’. Leslau 
1979:594, 595 and 1987:573. Egyptian fk ‘to burn, to kindle’, tk? ‘torch, 
candle, flame; to illumine’, tk?w ‘rite of torch burning’; Coptic tok [Twr], 
toc [Two] ‘to kindle (fire), to bake’, tik [tx] ‘spark’, intok [mro] ‘oven, 
furnace’. Faulkner 1962:301—302; Erman—Grapow 1921:207 and 
1926—1963.5:331—332, 332—333;  Hannig 1995:940; Gardiner 
1957:600; Cerny 1976:184; Vycichl 1983:212. Chadic: Hausa ftookáá 
‘ashes’; Kulere maduk ‘ashes’; Tangale duka ‘ashes’; Nzangi tədákę 
‘ashes’; Mokulu ?oddàgé ‘ashes’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.I:2 
t(w)k and II:4—5. Orél—Stolbova 1995:507, no. 2417, *tuka?- ‘to burn; 
ash’. Ehret 1995:140, no. 170, reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *fik"-/*tak"- 
‘to light’ primarily on the basis of Cushitic evidence. However, according 
to Leslau (1987:573), the Cushitic forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. 
Dravidian: Tamil tuka/ ‘dust, particle of dust, pollen; fault, moral defect’; 
Telugu dügara ‘dust, dirt, soot’; Kolami tu-k ‘dust; earth, clay’; Naikri tak 
‘earth, clay’; Parji tuk ‘earth, clay, soil’; Gadba (Ollari) tukur ‘earth, clay’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 3283. Semantic development from 
‘ash(es), soot’ to ‘dust’. Both form and meaning have been influenced by 
Sanskrit dhüli-h ‘dust, powder, pollen’. Burrow—Emeneau (1984:287, no. 
3283) also list a number of direct loans from Sanskrit. 

Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated *tu-tuk- >) *tutk- ‘to burn, to scald’: 
Georgian tutk- ‘to burn, to scald, to scald oneself’, tutk-i ‘hot ashes’; 
Mingrelian fkutk- ‘to burn, to scald, to scald oneself. Fahnrich— 
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Sardshweladse 1995:165 *tutk-; Klimov 1998:74 *tutk- ‘to scald, to scald 
oneself’; Fáhnrich 2007:199—200 *tutk-. 


Buck 1949:1.213 dust; 1.82 flame (sb.); 1.84 ashes; 1.85 burn (vb.); 1.86 light 
(vb.), kindle; 5.24 bake; 5.25 oven. 


213. Proto-Nostratic root *třul- (~ *thol-): 
(vb.) *t^ul- ‘to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap)’; 
(n.) *^ul-a ‘hill, mound; stack, heap’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *tul- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap); 
(n.) hill, mound; stack, heap’: Proto-Semitic *tal- (*tal-al-, *tal-aw/y-, 
*tal-af-) ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; (n.) hill, mound’ > Hebrew tala? [Nn], 
talah [nen] ‘to hang’, tel [>on] ‘mound’, talul [»»»n] ‘exalted, lofty’; 
Aramaic fillaà ‘mound’; Arabic tall ‘hill, elevation’, tala°a ‘to rise, to 
spread’, tal? ‘long, outstretched, extended; high, tall’; Akkadian tillu 
‘ruin’, találu ‘to suspend’; Sheri / Jibbali etlél ‘to go up on to a hill’, tellét 
‘hill’. Geez / Ethiopic talla® [tò], talla? |-FAA] ‘breast’; Akkadian tuli 
"breast. Klein 1987:703; Leslau 1987:574. Egyptian in ‘to raise, to 
elevate’; Coptic tal [Taa] ‘hill’ (this may be a Semitic loan). Vycichl 
1983:213; Cerny 1976:185. Proto-East Cushitic *£uul- ‘to pile up, to stack’ 
> Somali tuul- ‘to pile up’, tuulo ‘hunch’; Burji tuul- ‘to pile up, to stack 
(grain)’, tuulá ‘pile, stack (grain)’; Gedeo / Darasa tuul- ‘to pile up, to 
stack (grain), tuula, tuulo ‘pile, stack (grain)’; Sidamo tuul- ‘to pile up, to 
stack’, tullo ‘hill’; Bayso tuul-e- ‘to pile up’; Galla / Oromo tuul- ‘to pile 
up’, tulluu ‘hill, hunch’; Konso tuul- ‘to pile up’. Sasse 1982:179—180; 
Hudson 1989:79, 113, and 396. Omotic: Mocha tuullo ‘heap’; Yemsa / 
Janjero tuul- ‘to heap up’. East Chadic *tul- ‘to hang’ > Ndam tula ‘to 
hang’; Lele tuul ‘to hang’. Diakonoff 1992:13 *tVI (> *tul, *tlw) ‘hill, 
heap’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:508, no. 2420, *tul- ‘to hang’ and, no. 2429, 
*fül- ‘hill, heap’; Ehret 1995:142, no. 172, *tuul- ‘to rise; to form a heap, 
mound'. 

Proto-Indo-European */^u/-/*f^]- (secondary full-grade forms: */^el-/*f^ol-) 
‘to lift, to raise’: Sanskrit tula ‘balance, scale’, tulayati ‘to lift up, to raise, 
to weigh’; Kashmiri tulun ‘to lift, tul ‘weight, balance’; Bengali tula ‘to 
raise, to weigh’, tul ‘scales’; Greek taAavtov ‘balance, scale’, (?) 10A 
‘any callous lump’, (?) t0Aoc ‘a knob or knot’; Latin tollo ‘to lift up, to 
raise, to elevate; to take up, to take away, to remove, to bear or carry away’ 
(Old Latin tulo ‘to bear, to carry’); Middle Irish tlenaim ‘to take away, to 
remove, to carry off, to steal’, tulach ‘hill’; Tocharian A täl- ‘to lift, to 
raise’, B täl- ‘to lift, to raise; to acquire’, talle ‘load, burden’. Rix 
1998a:565—566 *telh,- ‘to lift, to raise, to be picked up’; Pokorny 
1959:1060—1061 *tel-, *tela-, *tle(i), *tla- ‘to lift up, to weigh, to 
balance’; Walde 1927—1932.1:738—740 *tel-; Mallory—Adams 1997: 
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352 *telh,- ‘to lift, to raise’; Mann 1984—1987:1375 *tel- (*telo, -io) ‘to 
stretch, to extend, to expand’, 1401 *f/atos (*tltos, -is) ‘suffered, borne; 
suffering’, 1401 *¢- (*1Jo; *talo, -io) ‘to lift, to raise, to bear, to suffer’, 
1402 *t{nd, 1402 *tltos, -is, -ios ‘extended, stretched; extent, tract, 
roadway, passage’, 1454 *zil- ‘to lift, to take, to remove’, 1454—1455 
*til- (*tülos, -à, -is) ‘lump, mass’; Watkins 1985:69 *fela- and 2000:90 
*tela- ‘to lift, to support, to weigh’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:176 
*t/h]el-, *t[^]]- and 1995.1:152 *thel-, *t^]- ‘to bear, to carry’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:516; Frisk 1970—1973.11:848—849; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1::1088—1090 *tela,-; Boisacq 1950:938—939 *tela-; Hofmann 
1966:350—351 *tel-; Beekes 2010.11:1445 *telh,- and IE:1517; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:693 and 694 *tela-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:688— 
689; De Vaan 2008:621—622 Proto-Italic *tolna/o-. Two separate Proto- 
Nostratic stems have been confused in Proto-Indo-European: (A) Proto- 
Nostratic *haly- (~ *thaly-) (primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to 
extend’, then (secondarily) ‘to endure, to suffer, to bear’ and (B) Proto- 
Nostratic */ul- (~ *thol-) *(vb.) to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a 
heap); (n.) hill, mound; stack, heap’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tulrzt- ‘to steal’: Chukchi tu/?et- ‘to steal’; 
Kerek tu(u)Inaat- ‘to steal’; Koryak tul?at- ‘to steal’. Fortescue 2005:288. 
Semantic development as in Middle Irish tlenaim ‘to take away, to remove, 
to carry off, to steal’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 11.56 steal; 11.57 thief. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
282—283, no. 98; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2268a, *tuj€V ‘tip, sprout, something 
protruding, summit’. 


214. Proto-Nostratic root *?/um- (~ *thom-): 
(vb.) *t'um- ‘to cover over, to hide; to become dark’; 
(n.) *^um-a ‘darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tums- ‘(vb.) to cover over, to hide; to become dark; (adj.) 
dark; (n.) darkness’: Egyptian tms ‘to hide, to cover over, to bury’; Coptic 
toms [remc] ‘to bury’. Hannig 1995:933; Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 
1976:188. Proto-Highland East Cushitic (*tums- >) *tuns- ‘to become 
dark’, (*tumso >) *tunso ‘darkness’ > Hadiyya tuns- ‘to become dark’, 
tunso ‘darkness’; Kambata tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunsu-ta ‘darkness’; 
Sidamo tuns- ‘to become dark’, tunso ‘darkness’. Hudson 1989:47. Central 
Cushitic: Xamir tama ‘darkness’; Kemant tam- ‘to become dark’, tama 
‘darkness’. Appleyard 2006:52. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *//um-/*f"m- (secondary full-grade froms: *f"em-/ 
*thom-) ‘dark; darkness’: Sanskrit támas- ‘darkness, gloom’, támisràá ‘a 
dark night’; Avestan tamah- ‘darkness’; Latin tenebrae (< Pre-Latin 
*temes-ra) ‘darkness’; Old Irish teme! ‘darkness’; Old High German 
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dinstar ‘dark’; Old Saxon thimm ‘dark’; Low German dumper ‘gloomy’; 
Lithuanian tamsa ‘darkness’, tamsus ‘dark’, témsta, témti ‘to grow dark’; 
Latvian tumsa ‘darkness’; Old Church Slavic tema ‘darkness’. Rix 
1998a:567 *temH- ‘to be dark’; Pokorny 1959:1063—1064 *tem(a)-, 
*temes- ‘dark’; Walde 1927—1932.1:720—721 *tem(a)-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1377 *tem- ‘dark’, 1377 *temasros, -à, -om; *temos, -es- ‘darkness’, 
1378 *temos, -es- ‘darkness’; *teminos, -à ‘darkness; dark’, 1457 *tums- 
‘dark’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:478 and 1:479; Watkins 1985:69 *tema- 
and 2000:90 *tema- ‘dark’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *tomh,es- ‘dark’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:683; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:664; De 
Vaan 2008:612; Orél 2003:420 Proto-Germanic *pemstraz, 420 *bemzaz; 
Kroonen 2013:537 Proto-Germanic *pemestra- ‘dark, dusky’ (< *temh,- 
es-ro-) and 537—538 *bemra- ‘darkness’ (< *témh,-ro-); Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:1055—1056 and I:1080; Smoczynski 2007.1:669—670. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 4.78 bury (the dead); 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, 
conceal. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:284—285, no. 101; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2376, *tum[V]qV ‘dark’. 


215. Proto-Nostratic root *t"up"-: 
(vb.) *t^up^- ‘to spit’; 
(n.) *^up^-a ‘spittle, saliva’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tuf- ‘to spit’: Proto-Semitic *tap- (*tap-ap-, *tap-al-, 
*tap-aP-, *tap-af-) ‘to spit > Hebrew toge@ [NDH] ‘spitting’; Aramaic 
tapag, tage ‘to spit’, tug ‘spittle’; Arabic taffa ‘to spit’; Harstisi tefol ‘to 
spit’, fefe! ‘spittle, saliva’; Sheri / Jibbali tfl ‘to spit’; Geez / Ethiopic 
taf?a [TFA], tafa [T80] ‘to spit, to spit out’, tafa? ['F4-A] ‘spittle’, topat 
[t&AT] ‘spittle, saliva’; Tigre taf?a ‘to spit’; Tigrinya tdf’e, tuff bald ‘to 
spit’; Amharic täffa, attaf bald ‘to spit’; Gafat tdffa ‘to spit’; Harari tuf 
baya ‘to spit’; Argobba antaf ala ‘to spit’; Gurage tdfa ‘to spit’. Leslau 
1963:148, 1979:592, and 1987:570—571. Egyptian tf ‘to spit, to spit out’, 
tf ‘spittle, saliva’. Erman—Grapow 1921:205 and 1926—1963.5:297; 
Hannig 1995:931. Egyptian also has tp ‘to spit, to vomit’. Hannig 
1995:923. Proto-East Cushitic *tuf- ‘to spit > Saho-Afar tuf- ‘to spit’; 
Somali tuf ‘to spit’; Boni tuf ‘to spit’; Arbore tuf- ‘to spit’; Galla / Oromo 
tufe ‘to spit’; Konso tuf- ‘to spit’; Sidamo tufi ‘to spit, to vomit’; Burji tuf- 
‘to spit’; Gedeo / Darasa tuf- ‘to spit’; Hadiyya tuf- ‘to spit’; Kambata tuf- 
‘to spit; Gawwada tuf- ‘to spit’; Gollango tuf- ‘to spit’; Dullay tuf-, cuf- 
‘to spit’. Sasse 1979:10 and 1982:179; Hudson 1989:140; Heine 1978:74. 
North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye tūf- ‘to spit’. Reinisch 1895:223. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin fif, tiff y-/tif y- ‘to spit’; Xamir təf y- ‘to spit’; Awngi / 
Awiya ataf y- ‘to spit’. Reinisch 1887:347; Appleyard 2006:128. Proto- 
Chadic *tuf- ‘to spit? > Hausa todfad ‘to spit’; Fyer tf ‘to spit’; Karekare 
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təf- ‘to spit’; Dafo-Butura tif ‘to spit’; Bole tuf- ‘to spit’; Bachama tf ‘to 
spit’; Glavda taf- ‘to spit’; Daba tif ‘to spit’; Masa tufnd ‘to spit’; Kotoko- 
Logone tufu ‘to spit’; Mubi tuffa, taffa ‘to spit. Newman 1977:32, no. 
121, *tafa/*tufa ‘to spit’; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:302—303. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:506, no. 2413, *tuf- ‘to spit’; Ehret 1995:139, no. 
162, *tuf- ‘to spit’. 

Dravidian: Tamil tuppu (tuppi-) ‘(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle’, tuppal ‘saliva, 
spittle’; Malayalam tuppuka ‘to spit’, tuppu, tuppal ‘spittle’; Toda tüf ïn- 
(id-) ‘to spit’; Kannada tū imitative sound of spitting and puffing away 
with the breath, tüntiri ‘to spit’, tüpu ‘to spit, to blow, to puff away’; 
Kodagu tupp- (tuppi-) ‘to spit; Telugu tupukku, tuppu the sound made in 
spitting suddenly, tuppuna with the sound tuppu, tüpoducu ‘to spit’; Gondi 
tuhkul ‘spit, saliva; expectoration’; Kurux tuppnd ‘to spit’, tuppalxo 
‘saliva, spittle’; Malto tupe ‘to spit’, tupgle, tulgpe ‘spittle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:290, no. 3323. 

Proto-Altaic *f^zp^i- *(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle, saliva’: Proto-Tungus *tupi- 
*(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle, saliva’ > Manchu Cife-le- ‘to spit’, cifeygu ‘spit, 
saliva’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) civala- ‘to spit’; Ulch tipu(n) ‘spittle, 
saliva’; Orok tupin ‘spittle, saliva’; Nanay / Gold topin- ‘spittle, saliva’; 
Oroch tupin- ‘spittle, saliva’. Proto-Turkic *füpkür- ‘to spit > Turkish 
tükür- ‘to spit’, tükürük, tükrük ‘spittle, saliva’; Azerbaijani tüpür- ‘to 
spit’; Turkmenian tüykür- ‘to spit’; Uzbek tupur-, tup-la- ‘to spit’; Uighur 
tükür-, tiikdr- ‘to spit’; Tatar töker- ‘to spit’; Bashkir tókór- ‘to spit’; 
Kirghiz fükür- ‘to spit; Kazakh tükir- ‘to spit’; Noghay tükir- ‘to spit’; 
Tuva dükpür- ‘to spit’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1477—1478 
*t'üp'i *(vb.) to spit; (n.) spittle’. 


Buck 1949:4.56 spit (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2399, *füpV ‘to spit, to drip’. 


216. Proto-Nostratic root */^ur- (~ *thor-): 
(vb.) *t^ur- ‘to cram, to push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’; 
(n.) *t^ur-a ‘pressure, force, thrust’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil turu (turuv-, turr-) ‘to be thick, crowded, full; to be 
closed’, turu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cram (as food into the mouth), to stuff, to press 
or crowd into a bag or a box’, turumpu (turumpi-), turumu (turumi-) ‘to be 
close, crowded’; Malayalam turuka ‘to be thronged, stuffed; to cram, to 
push in’, turuttuka ‘to force in, to cram, to stuff’; Kannada turuku, turaku 
‘to force or crowd things into; to cram, to stuff; to cause to enter’; Tulu 
turkalyuni ‘to be distended (as an overloaded stomach)’; Telugu turugu, 
turugu ‘to insert, to stick in (as flowers), to cram in, to gag by thrusting a 
cloth in the mouth’, turumu, turumu ‘to cram or stick, to thrust in, to deck 
the head with flowers’; Konda turbi- ‘to insert, to thrust in’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:294—295, no. 3367. 
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Proto-Indo-European *thr- (*thr-ew-dh-/*thr-ow-dh-/*thr-u-dh-; *thr-en-k"-, 
etc.), *i^r- ‘to cram, to push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’: Latin 
trüdo ‘to push, to press, to thrust; Gothic breihan ‘to press upon, to 
throng, to crowd’, us-priutan ‘to threaten, to trouble’; Old Icelandic bruga 
‘to press’, bryngva ‘to press, to thrust’, þröng ‘throng, crowd’, prysta ‘to 
thrust, to press’, brengva ‘to press on one’, þraut ‘hard struggle, great 
exertion, labor, hard task’; Old English pringan ‘to press, to crowd’, brang 
‘crowd’, preat ‘crowd, troop; violence, ill-treatment, punishment, threat’, 
preotan ‘to weary’, prietan ‘to weary, to urge, to force’, prütian ‘to swell 
with pride or anger; to threaten’; Old Frisian thringa ‘to press’; Old Saxon 
thringan ‘to press’; Dutch verdrieten ‘to vex’, drang ‘crowd’, dringen ‘to 
push’; Old High German ar-driozan, bi-driozan ‘to oppress, to trouble’, 
dringan ‘to press, to throng’ (New High German dringen); Middle High 
German dranc ‘pressure; crowd’ (New High German Drang), verdriezen 
‘to vex, to annoy, to displease? (New High German verdriefen), droz 
‘displeasure, dismay, annoyance’ (New High German -druf in Verdruf)); 
Old Church Slavic trud» ‘effort’, truzdo, truditi ‘to trouble, to toil’; Czech 
trk ‘thrust’; Lithuanian tréskiu, tréksti ‘to squeeze, to press’; Avestan 
Oraxta- ‘crowded together’. Rix 1998a:590 *trank- ‘to thrust’, 592—593 
*treud- ‘to push, to thrust’; Pokorny 1959:1093 *trenk- ‘to thrust, to press 
together’, 1095—1096 *tr-eu-d- ‘to squash’; Walde 1927—1932.1:755 
*treud-, 1:758—759 *trenq-; Mann 1984—1987:1422 *treik- ‘to force, to 
crush’, 1423 *trenko, -ið ‘to force, to browbeat, to bully’, 1423 *tréksto, 
-ið (*treksko, -id) ‘to squeeze, to crush, to press, to oppress’, 1424—1425 
*tresk- ‘to press, to tread, to trample, to urge, to egg on’, 1426 *treudo, -ið 
‘to force, to press’, 1428—1429 *trip- (*tripo, -i0; *tripos) ‘to tread, to 
press, to push, to force, to beat’, 1430—1431 *troiko, -ið ‘to oppress, to 
squeeze, to strain’, 1432—1433 *tropeio ‘to press, to urge, to force, to 
constrain’, 1435 *troud- ‘toil, labor; pressure, force, thrust’, 1436—1437 
*trüd- (*triidd) ‘to thrust, to force, to compress, to break out’, 1437 *trug- 
‘to press; pressure’, 1439 *truks- ‘to press, to squeeze’, 1441 *rrüs- 
‘hardship, toil’, 1444 *trk- ‘to thrust, to poke, to pierce’; Watkins 1985:72 
*treud- and 2000:93 *treud- ‘to squeeze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:451 
*treud- ‘to thrust, to press’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:704; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.I1:710 *tr-eu-d-; De Vaan 2008:630 *treud-(e/o-) ‘to push, to 
thrust’; Feist 1939:501—502 *tremko and 535—536; Lehmann 1986:365 
*trenk- ‘to push, to press on’ and 383—384 *tr-ew-d- ‘to thrust, to press’; 
Orél 2003:424 Proto-Germanic *brangwjanan, 424 *prangwo ~ 
*brangwan, 426 *brengwanan ~ *prenxwanan, 426 *preutanan, 427 
*bruganan; Kroonen 2013:544 Proto-Germanic *prangwjan- ‘to press’; 
De Vries 1977:620, 624, and 625; Onions 1966:919 and 920; Klein 
1971:763 *treud- and 764; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:143 and 812; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:153, 155, and 758 *trend-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1116; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:684. 
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C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) turie- ‘to offend, to persecute’. Nikolaeva 
2006:439. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 13.19 multitude, crowd. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:294—295, no. 110. 


22.8. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
t- t- t- t- t- t- t- t- 
3p NS -t(t)- as E E -t- -t- 
217. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ab- (~ *t’ab-): 


(vb.) *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up; to cook’; 
(n.) *t'ab-a ‘heat, warmth’; (adj.) ‘hot, warm; cooked, baked’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t^ep^- ‘to warm, to burn’; 

(n.) *tteph-a ‘heat, warmth’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up’: 
Proto-Semitic *t’ab-ax- ‘to cook, to bake’ > Arabic tabaha ‘to cook; to be 
or get cooked’; Hebrew tabbah [NAb] ‘a cook’; Syriac fafah ‘to be 
parched, broiled; to roast, to bake, to scorch’; Phoenician tbh ‘to cook’; 
Ugaritic tbh ‘to cook’; Epigraphic South Arabian tbh ‘meat (that which is 
cooked)’; Mehri (rare) táwbax ‘to cook’; Sheri / Jibbali fabxin ‘baked’, fex 
‘to wrap bédah (edible corms) in cow pats and bake’; Harsiisi febox ‘to 
cook, to boil’. Klein 1987:239; Murtonen 1989:202—203. In Semitic, this 
stem has fallen together with *t’ab-ax- ‘to slay, to kill, to slaughter, to 
sacrifice’. Proto-Semitic *t’ab-as- ‘to roast, to fry, to broil’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic tabasa [mf], tabsa [mA] ‘to roast, to parch, to broil’; Tigrinya 
täbäsä ‘to fry’; Tigre tábsa ‘to roast’; Amharic tabbdsd ‘to fry, to roast 
(meat, corn), to toast, to scorch, to broil, to bake (clay), to fire (clay)’; 
Gurage tdbdsd ‘to fry, to roast’. Leslau 1979:611 and 1987:586. 

Proto-Kartvelian *t’eb-/*t’b- ‘to warm, to heat; to warm oneself: 
Georgian tb- ‘to warm, to heat; to warm oneself? (Old Georgian t’ep-/t ‘p- 
< *t’eb-/*t’b-); Svan li-t’b-ide ‘to heat somebody or something; to be 
heated, to heat up’, t’ebid, t’ebedi, t’ebdi ‘warm’; Mingrelian t’ib-, t’ub-, 
t’ab- ‘to warm, to heat; to warm oneself’; Laz t’ub-, t’ib- ‘to warm, to heat; 
to warm oneself’. According to Klimov (1998:192), the Svan forms may 
have been borrowed from Ossetic. Schmidt 1962:112—113 *tep-; Klimov 
1964:179 (*tab-)/*tb- and 1998:186 *tep-/*tp- (Klimov suggests that the 
Kartvelian forms may have been borrowed from Indo-European); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:879 *t’ep-/*t’p- and 1995.1:226 *t'ep-/*t'p- 
‘to get warm’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:326—327 *tep-/*tp-; 
Fahnrich 2007:396—397 *tep-/*tp-. Proto-Kartvelian *t’b-il- ‘warm’: 
Georgian tbil- (Old Georgian t’pil- < *t'epil- < *t’ebil-) ‘warm’; 
Mingrelian f'ibu-, t'abu- ‘warm’; Laz t'ibu-, tubu- ‘warm’. Klimov 
1964:180 *tbid- and 1998:192 *tp-il-. Comparison with Afrasian supports 
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the older Proto-Kartvelian reconstruction *t’eb-/*t’b- ‘to warm, to heat; to 
warm oneself’ (as in Klimov 1964:179) as opposed to *t’ep-/*t’p-. 


(?) Sumerian tab ‘to burn, to blaze; fever’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 15.85 hot, 
warm. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:314—315, no. 134. Slightly different etymology 
in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2398, *ta/p]V ‘to warm, to be warm’. 


218. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ad- (*t’ad-): 
(vb.) *t’ad- ‘to hinder, to stop, to obstruct’; 
(n.) *t’ad-a ‘hindrance, obstacle, impediment, obstruction’ 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Egyptian ddh ‘to shut up, to lock up, to imprison’, ddhw 
‘prison, jail’. Hannig 1995:1019; Faulkner 1962:326; Erman—Grapow 
1921:223 and 1926—1963.5:635; Gardiner 1957:604. 

Dravidian: Tamil tatu ‘(vb.) to hinder, to stop, to obstruct, to forbid, to 
prohibit, to resist, to dam, to block up, to partition off, to curb, to check, to 
restrain, to control, to ward off, to avert; (n.) hindering, checking, 
resisting’, tafuppu ‘hindering, obstructing, resisting, restraint’, tatakku 
(tatakki-) ‘(vb.) to be obstructed, impeded, detained; to obstruct, to hinder, 
to detain; (n.) obstacle, hindrance, impediment, obstruction’, tatanku 
(tatanki-) ‘to be obstructed’, tatavu ‘prison’, tatukkal ‘stumbling block, 
impediment’, £afukku (tatukki-) ‘(vb.) to obstruct, to impede; (n.) 
impediment’, tatai ‘(vb.) to hinder, to stop; (n.) resisting, obstructing, 
hindrance, obstacle, impediment, objection, coat of mail, guard, watch, 
door, gate, bund, embankment’, tattu (tatti-) *(vb.) to obstruct, to hinder, to 
ward off, to oppose, to frustrate; (n.) warding off, averting, impediment, 
frustration’; Malayalam tata ‘resistance, warding off (as with a shield); 
what impedes, resists, stays, or stops; prop’, fafa-küfuka ‘to hinder’, 
tatannal ‘hindrance, stoppage’, tafaccal ‘impeding, stop, stumbling’, 
tatayuka ‘to be obstructed, to stop between, to stop’, tatavu ‘what resists, 
wards off; a prison’, tatassu ‘obstruction, hindrance’, tatukkuka ‘to stop, to 
hinder’, tatekka ‘to stop’, tattuka ‘to ward off, to beat off, to oppose’; Kota 
tarv- (tart-) ‘to obstruct, to stop’, tar, tarv ‘obstruction’; Toda tarf- (tart-) 
‘to delay, to prevent, to screen’, tar “prevention, screen’, tadgil ‘hindrance, 
obstruction, delay’; Kannada tada ‘impeding, check, impediment, obstacle, 
delay’, tadata ‘act of restraining, state of being stopped (as water), wearing 
well (cloth)’, tadapa ‘delay, slowness’, tadapu ‘hindrance, impediment’, 
tadavu ‘(vb.) to stop; (n.) delay’, tadasu ‘to stay, to wait; to stop, to hinder, 
to impede, to cause to halt or stop’, tadahu ‘stop, cessation’, tadissu ‘to 
stop, to detain, to hinder, to keep off’, tade ‘(vb.) to delay, to wait, to stop, 
to detain, to restrain, to check, to keep down, to endure, to bear patiently, 
to last, to wear well (cloth, etc.); (n.) check, impediment, obstacle, 
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restraint’; Kodagu tade- (tadev-, tadand-) ‘to be obstructed (by person or 
thing)’, tadi- (tadip-, tadit-) ‘to stop, to obstruct, to endure’, tadu ‘lateness, 
delay’; Tulu tadavu ‘delay, hindrance, impediment’, tadé ‘hindrance, 
obstacle, a charm for serpents’, tadepdvuni ‘to hinder, to impede, to 
obstruct’, tadepini, tadepuni ‘to hold off, to hinder, to keep back, to 
prevent, to stop, to oppose’, tadeppu ‘stoppage, resistance, anything put up 
to stop a passage’, tadeyuni, tadevuni ‘to halt, to stop, to tarry, to bear, to 
endure’, tadevu ‘a halt, stopping, tarrying, impediment, hindrance’, 
tadevonuni ‘to bear, to suffer, to be patient’, dadé ‘an obstacle, hindrance’, 
tattanky ‘an obstacle, hindrance’; Telugu tadayu ‘to delay’, tada 
‘hindrance, prevention’, tadavu ‘delay, loss of time’, tafayincu ‘to hinder, 
to prevent’; Gondi tatti ‘bund, dam’; Kurux tandna ‘to prevent, to hinder, 
to impede’; Brahui tad ‘power to resist’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:262— 
263, no. 3031. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tatti: ‘dam used with a fish trap’. Nikolaeva 
2006:427. 

Proto-Altaic *tade- ‘(vb.) to obstruct; (n.) trap’: Proto-Tungus *dad- 
‘ferret trap’ > Manchu dadari ‘a trap for weasels and marmots’. Proto- 
Mongolian *cidór ‘hobbles, shackles’ > Mongolian čidür ‘hobbles for 
horses, shackles for the feet’, cidürle- ‘to hobble a horse, to shackle the 
feet, to handicap or hinder’; Khalkha códór ‘hobbles, shackles’; Buriat 
Stider ‘hobbles, shackles’; Kalmyk códr ‘hobbles, shackles’; Ordos códór 
‘hobbles, shackles’; Dagur sider ‘hobbles, shackles’; Monguor cudor 
‘hobbles, shackles’. Proto-Turkic *did- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’? > Old 
Turkic tid- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Karakhanide Turkic tid- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Turkmenian diy-, di-yi ‘to stop’; Uzbek tiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Karaim fiy- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Tatar fiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Bashkir tiy- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Kirghiz tiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Kazakh tiy- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Noghay tiy- ‘to hinder, to 
obstruct’; Chuvash čar- ‘to hinder, to obstruct’; Yakut f- ‘to touch’; 
Dolgan fit- ‘to touch’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1346—1347 *tāde 
‘to obstruct; trap’. 


Buck 1949:19.59 hinder, prevent. 


219. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ah- (~ *t’ah-): 
(vb.) *t’ah- ‘to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ah-a ‘break, split, division; anything ground or pulverized’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t’ah- ‘to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound’: 
Proto-Semitic *t’ah-an- ‘to grind, to mill, to crush’ > Hebrew fahan [100] 
‘to grind, to mill, to crush’; Aramaic fahan ‘to mill, to grind’; Ugaritic thn 
‘to grind’; Akkadian fēnu ‘to grind, to mill’; Arabic fahana ‘to grind, to 
mill, to pulverize (something, especially grain); to crush, to ruin, to 
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destroy’, tihn ‘flour, meal’; Sabaean thn ‘flour, meal’; Sheri / Jibbali tahán 
‘to grind, to mill’; Harsüsi fehan ‘to grind, to mill’; Soqotri fahan ‘to 
grind, to mill’; Mehri fahan ‘to grind, to mill’, mathanét ‘grindstone, 
quern’; Geez / Ethiopic tahana [Mhi], tahna [Thi] ‘to grind flour, to 
grind fine’, tahn [m7] ‘grindstone, fine flour’; Tigrinya tahand ‘to 
grind’; Tigre tdhana ‘to grind’, mäthän ‘mill, lower millstone’; Harari 
tadhana ‘to to be finely ground (flour), to be clever’. Klein 1987:242; 
Leslau 1987:590; Murtonen 1989:205. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *t’ah- 
t'ah- ‘to break, to shatter, to smash’ > Arabic fahtaha ‘to break, to shatter, 
to smash (something). Proto-Semitic *t’ah-am- ‘to split? > Geez / 
Ethiopic tahama [mde] ‘to split in half, to thin out plants’. Leslau 
1987:590. Proto-Southern Cushitic *dah- ‘to knock’ > Iraqw dah- ‘to 
knock over, to knock down’; Alagwa dahit- ‘to faint’; Dahalo dah- ‘to 
pound’, dahanite ‘pestle’. Ehret 1980:189. West Chadic *t’aHan- ‘to press 
down, to forge’ > Angas fen ‘to press down’; Tangale toni ‘to forge’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:515, no. 2455, *tahan- ‘to grind, to forge’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *f'ex- ‘to break’: Georgian t’ex- ‘to break’, t’exa- 
‘breaking’, t’exil- ‘broken’; Mingrelian t’ax- ‘to break’, t'axa- ‘breaking, 
ache’, t’axil- ‘broken’; Laz t’ax ‘to break’, t’axa- ‘breaking’, mo-t’axer- 
‘broken’; Svan /a-t’x-i ‘chisel’. Schmidt 1962:134; Klimov 1964:180— 
181 *fex- and 1998:187 *tex- : *tx- ‘to break’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:327—328 *tex-; Fahnrich 2007:397—398 *fex-. 
Proto-Indo-European *f'ehh- [*t’ahh-] > *t’a- ‘to cleave, to split, to 
divide’; (extended form) *t'elh-y/i- [*t'ahh-y/i-]: Sanskrit dati, dyáti ‘to 
cut, to divide, to reap, to mow’, dáyati ‘to divide, to destroy, to divide 
asunder’; Greek afto ‘to cleave asunder, to cleave, to slay, to smite, to 
rend, to tear, to divide’; Old Icelandic tid ‘time’, timi ‘time, proper time; 
good luck, prosperity’; Faroese tíð ‘time’, tími ‘hour’; Norwegian fid 
‘time’, time ‘time, proper time’; Swedish fid ‘time, season’, timme ‘hour’; 
Danish tid ‘time’, time ‘time, proper time’; Old English £d ‘time, date, 
period’, tima ‘time, date’; Old Saxon fid ‘time’; Dutch tijd ‘time’; Old 
High German zit ‘time’ (New High German Zeit). Rix 1998a:87 *deh,- ‘to 
divide’; Pokorny 1959:174—179 *da- : *da-; *dai-, *dai-, *di- ‘to divide’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:763—767 *da(i)-, *di-, *da-; Mann 1984—1987:131 
*daio (*daio) ‘to divide’; Mallory—Adams 1997:160—161 *deh,;(i)- ‘to 
cut up, to divide’; Watkins 1985:10 *da- ‘to divide’ (contracted from 
*daa-; variant form *dai- from extended root *daai-) and 2000:14 *da- ‘to 
divide’ (oldest form *dea,-, colored to *da2,-, contracted to *da-; variant 
form *dai-, contracted from *dea,i-, colored to *daa,i-); Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.II:10—21 and II:31; Boisacq 1950:162 *da(i)-, *do(i)-, *di-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:340; Beekes 2010.1:297 and L:297—298 *deh,-, 
*deh,-i-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:247—248; Hofmann 1966:50 *da(i)-, 
*di-, *da-; Or&l 2003:407 Proto-Germanic *fidiz, 408 *timón; Kroonen 
2013:516 Proto-Germanic *fidi- ‘time’ and 517 *timan- ‘time’; De Vries 
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1977:587 and 588—589; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:360 and 11:364; 
Onions 1966:923 *di-, *dài- and 924; Klein 1971:765—766 and 767; 
Skeat 1898:642 and 644; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:878 *di- : *da(i)-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:808 *dai-. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 12.23 separate (vb.); 12.232 divide. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:312, no. 130. 


220. Proto-Nostratic root *t’akh- (~ *t'akh-): 
(vb.) *t'ak^- ‘to be fit, appropriate, suitable, proper’; 
(n.) *f'ak'-a ‘fitness, appropriateness, suitability, propriety’; (adj.) ‘fit, 
appropriate, suitable, proper’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil taku (takuv-, takk-/takunt-) ‘to be fit, appropriate, 
suitable, proper, worthy, adequate, proportionate, excellent; to begin; to 
get ready; to be obtained; to be deserved; to resemble’; Kannada tagu 
(takk-) ‘to be fit or proper, to suit’; Tulu takka ‘fit, suitable, proper, 
deserving, worthy’; Malayalam taku ‘to be fit, to suit’; Telugu tagu ‘to be 
proper, becoming, fit, suitable, decent, worthy, competent’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:260, no. 3005. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *f'ek^(s)-/*t'ok^(s)- ‘to do what is fit, appropriate, 
suitable, proper’: Sanskrit dasasyáti ‘to serve, to oblige, to honor, to 
worship,’ dasa ‘condition, circumstance, fate’, dáksati ‘to act to the 
satisfaction of; to be able or strong’, daksa-h ‘able, fit, adroit, clever, 
dexterous, industrious, intelligent’; Latin decus ‘distinction, honor, glory, 
grace’, decet ‘it is fitting, proper, seemly’; Old Irish dech, deg ‘best’; 
Greek deKktdc ‘acceptable’; Old High German gi-zehon ‘to arrange’. Rix 
1998a:93—95 *dek- ‘to take, to take up’; Pokorny 1959:189—191 *dek- 
‘to take’; Walde 1927—1932.1:782—785 *dek-; Mann 1984—1987:136— 
137 *dekar- (*dekos) ‘accepted, decency, acceptable’, 137 *deko, -ið ‘to 
find, to get, to deem, to judge’, 137—138 *dekos ‘fit, fitting, fitness’, 138 
*deksos, -ios ‘fit, fitting, right, proper’; Watkins 1985:10—11 *dek- and 
2000:15 *dek- ‘to take, to accept’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:110 
*t’ek[h]-/*t’ek["]-s- and 1995.1:95 *t’ekh-/*t’ekh-s- ‘to serve, to worship’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *dekes- ‘to honor’; Beekes 2010.1:320—321 
*dek-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:267—269; Frisk 1970—1973.1:373—374 
*dek-, *dok-; Hofmann 1966:54 *dek-; Boisacq 1950:172—173; De Vaan 
2008:164; Ernout—Meillet 1979:166—167; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:330—331 *dek-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:10 and II:27. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 16.73 right (adj., in a moral sense, vs. 
wrong). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:312—313, no. 131; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2255, *tAKz ‘to suit, to be appropriate, to fit’. 
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221. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) *t’al- ‘to lick’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘licking’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *t lek’-/*t’lik’- ‘to lick, to lick oneself: Georgian t Tek "-/ 
t’lik’- ‘to lick, to lick oneself’; Mingrelian ¢’irk’- (< *t’rik’- < *t’lik’-) ‘to 
lick, to lick oneself. Klimov 1998:190 *ftlek- : *trk- ‘to lick, to lick 
oneself’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:333 *tlek-/*tlik-; Fáhnrich 2007: 
406 *tlek-/*tlik-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *talV- ‘to lick’: Proto-Tungus *dala- ‘to lap, to swill; to feed 
(animals)’ > Evenki dala- ‘to lap, to swill’; Lamut / Even dal- ‘to lap, to 
swill’; Negidal dala- ‘to lap, to swill’; Ulch dala-n- ‘to feed (animals)'; 
Nanay / Gold dalo- ‘to feed (animals)’; Oroch dalau- ‘to feed animals’; 
Udihe dala- ‘to lap, to swill’. Proto-Mongolian *do/fu]ya- ‘to lick’ > 
Mongolian doliya-, doluya- ‘to lick’; Khalkha dold- ‘to lick’; Buriat dolo- 
‘to lick’; Kalmyk dola- ‘to lick’; Ordos dolo- ‘to lick’; Moghol dsl- ‘to 
lick’; Dagur dolo- ‘to lick’; Monguor doli- ‘to lick’. Proto-Turkic *dala- 
‘to bite" > Turkish dala- ‘to bite’; Azerbaijani dala- ‘to bite’; Turkmenian 
dala- ‘to bite’; Tatar tala- ‘to bite’; Chuvash tula- ‘to bite’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1352 *talV ‘to lick’. 


Buck 1949:4.59 lick (vb.). 


222. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) *t’al- ‘to plunge, sink, dive, dip, or fall into; to immerse’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘immersion; depth’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic falaka [mA#] ‘to be deep, to be 
soaked, to be drenched’; Amharic fdllakd ‘to dip, to sink (sun), to be 
deep’, dtdlldkd ‘to drench’; Tigrinya fálàká ‘to immerse’, falki ‘depth’, 
tdlkdyd ‘to be drenched’; Harari fdldka ‘to dip, to plunge (tr.)’; Gurage 
täläkä ‘to dip into a dish, to sink, to drown, to set (sun)’. Leslau 1963:154, 
1979:618, and 1987:592. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *t’e/- ‘to fall into the mud’: Georgian t’/-ek’v-a ‘to fall 
into the mud’; Mingrelian ¢’al-ik’-u-a ‘to be covered with mud’. Fáhnrich 
2007:394 *tel-. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (reduplicated) *tæltæl ‘merganser’ [a diving 
bird]: Alyutor taltal, (Palana) teltel ‘merganser’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
(Eastern) tiltil ‘merganser’, (Southern) tidel ‘greater merganser’ [note also 
(Eastern) tilkozik ‘to take a bath’, tiltezik ‘bath’]. Fortescue 2005:280. 


Buck 1949:1.214 mud; 9.36 wash; 10.33 sink (vb.). 


223. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
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(vb.) *t’al- ‘to stretch out, to extend’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘length; height’; (adj.) ‘long, tall; high’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t’a/wa/l- ‘to stretch out, to extend’ > Hebrew tul 
Hw] ‘to hurl, to cast’; Arabic fala ‘to be or become long; to last long; to 
lengthen, to grow longer, to extend, to be protracted, to become drawn out; 
to surpass, to excel’, fu/ ‘length; size, height, tallness’; Sabaean fw/ ‘to 
extend, to lengthen’; Harsüsi afwayl ‘to lengthen, to prolong’; Sheri / 
Jibbali fol ‘length’; Mehri atwil ‘to prolong someone's life’, fol ‘length’, 
tawayl ‘long’. Klein 1987:241; Murtonen 1989:294; Militarév 2008a:206 
and 2011:85; Zammit 2002:274. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *f'al-t'al- 
‘to throw’ > Hebrew ftiltel Povu] ‘to throw, to fling, to hurl’, faltelah 
[7200] ‘throwing (to) a great distance’; Arabic faltala ‘to move’. Proto- 
Semitic *na-t’al- ‘to lift? > Hebrew natal [^03] ‘to lift, to bear’; Biblical 
Aramaic natal ‘to take, to lift up, to raise, to carry (away)’. Murtonen 
1989:280; Klein 1987:413. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*f’el-/*t’ol-/*t’'l- ‘to stretch, to extend, to 
lengthen’:) (extended forms) *t’/-E-g'o- ‘long’, *t’l-e-Egh- > *t’légh- 
‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to lengthen; (n.) length’: Sanskrit dirghá-h 
‘long, tall, deep" (comp. draghiyan ‘longer’), draghmán-, draghimdn- 
‘length’, drághate ‘to lengthen, to stretch’ (causative draghayati ‘to 
lengthen, to extend, to stretch’); Greek oMyós ‘long’, évdersyic 
‘continuous, perpetual’; Gothic tulgus ‘firm, steady’; Old English (adv. 
comp.) tulge, tylg, (superl.) tylgest ‘strongly, firmly, well’; Old Saxon 
(adv.) tulgo ‘very’; Old Church Slavic divg» ‘long’, dleZo, dlvziti ‘to 
extend’; Hittite (nom. pl.) da-lu-ga-e-es ‘long’, da-lu-ga-as-ti ‘length’, 
(3rd sg. pres.) ta-lu-kis-zi, ta-lu-ki-is-zi ‘to become long’. Walde 1927— 
1932.:812—813 *del-; *delegh-; *d.laghé- (*dlghó-); *(d)longho-s; 
Pokorny 1959:196—198 *del-; *delégh-; *d]ehó-; *(d)longho-s ‘long’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.:230 *t’el-, *t']-H-g[^]- and 1995.1:177, 
1:180, E199 *t’el- ‘long’, *t’elHg'-, *t']-H-g^-; Mann 1984—1987:150 
*diehis, -iə ‘length, distance’, 151 *d/ghos (*dalaghos with variants) 
‘long, lasting, durable’, 153 *doligh-; Watkins 1985:11 *del- and 2000:15 
*del- ‘long’; Mallory—Adams 1997:357 *d[h,ghos ‘long’, *dlonghos 
‘long’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:47; Boisacq 1950:194—195 *dela*gh-; 
Beekes 2010.1:345—346 *d(o)Ih,g"ó-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:291— 
292; Frisk 1970—1973.1:406—407; Hofmann 1966:62 *delégh-; Orél 
2003:411 Proto-Germanic *tulguz; Kroonen 2013:525 Proto-Germanic 
*tulgu- ‘firm’; Lehmann 2008:349 *d/gh-, *delegh-; Feist 1939:482—483 
*dlehu-, *delégh-; Derksen 2008:133 *dIh,g^-ó-; Kloekhorst 2008b:819— 
821 *dólugf-i-. 


Sumerian dalla ‘to widen, to stretch, to extend, to enlarge’. 
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Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 10.25 throw (vb.); 12.57 long. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2268, *taeLCE(-ga) ‘to be long’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:306—307, no. 123. 


224. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t'al»-): 
(vb.) *t'al- ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *t’al’-a ‘dew, (rain) drop, drizzle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f'al- (vb.) ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to 
moisten’, (n.) *t’al- ‘dew, drop’: Proto-Semitic *t’al-al- (vb.) ‘to bedew, 
to wet, to moisten’, (n.) *t’all- ‘dew, drop’ > Hebrew fal [OD] ‘dew’; 
Ugaritic // ‘dew’; Arabic falla ‘to bedew’, fall ‘dew’; Harsüsi fel ‘dew’; 
Sheri / Jibbali fel ‘dew’; Mehri tal ‘dew’; Geez / Ethiopic tall [ma] ‘dew, 
moisture, humidity’, talla [mA], talala [MAA] ‘to be moist, wet, humid; to 
be covered with dew; to be soft, fertile, verdant, fat’; Tigrinya tälälä ‘to be 
fresh, verdant’, falli ‘dew’; Tigre fálla ‘to be wet’, táltál ‘moisture’, fail 
‘dew’; Amharic fal] ‘dew’. Klein 1987:244 and 245; Leslau 1987:591; 
Murtonen 1989:206; Zammit 2002:271—272. Geez / Ethiopic falaya 
[MAP] ‘to be soft, tender, humid, fresh’. Leslau 1987:592. Central Chadic 
*t'VI- ‘drop’ > Buduma tolo ‘drop’. West Chadic *t’al- ‘to flow’ > Bokkos 
tal- ‘to flow’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:515, no. 2459, *tal- ‘dew, drop’ and 
516, no. 2460, *tal-/*tul- ‘to flow, to pour’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil teli ‘(vb.) to strew, to scatter, to sprinkle, to sow (as 
seed), to cast up in sifting; (n.) sowing (as of seeds in a field)’, telippu 
‘winnowing, sprinkling, scattering, sowing’, tellu (telli-) ‘to winnow, to 
waft (as the sea), to cast upon the floor’, tali ‘(vb.) to drip (as rain); to 
sprinkle (tr.); (n.) drop of water, raindrop, first shower of rain’; Malayalam 
telluka ‘to sift or winnow by casting up gently in a fan’, telli ‘sifted 
powder’, tellal ‘winnowing’, tali ‘sprinkling water’, talikka ‘to sprinkle’; 
Kota tel (teyl-) ‘to winnow (flour) gently’, tey/-/telc- (telc-) ‘to sprinkle 
(tr.)’; Kannada tali ‘(vb.) to spread by scattering, to strew, to sprinkle; to 
be scattered about; (n.) scattering, sprinkling’, ta/isu ‘to sprinkle, to cause 
to sprinkle’, fenfu ‘to winnow corn’; Kodagu tali- (talip-, talic-) ‘to 
sprinkle (liquid)’; Tulu ¢alipu ‘sprinkling’, talipuni, talipu ‘to sprinkle’, 
telluni ‘to winnow, to sift’; Koraga talpi ‘to sprinkle’; Gondi tehc-, 
tahcand, tahcitanad ‘to winnow’; Kurux telnā ‘to winnow flour so as to 
separate it from stones or unground grain’; Malto téle ‘to sift’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1964:301, no. 3435. Note: Two separate stems may be involved 
here. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t'el-/*t'ol- ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to 
wet, to moisten’: Middle Irish delt ‘dew’; Armenian teł ‘heavy rain’; 
Swedish talg ‘tallow’; Danish talg ‘tallow’; Middle English talg, talgen, 
talug ‘tallow’; Middle Low German talg, talch ‘tallow’; Dutch talk 
‘tallow’; New High German Talg ‘tallow, grease, suet’. Pokorny 1959:196 
*del- ‘to dribble’; Watkins 1985:11 *del- ‘to drip’; Mallory—Adams 
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1997:207 *del- ‘to flow’; Orél 2003:400 Proto-Germanic *talgo ~ *talgan; 
Kroonen 2013:508 Proto-Germanic *talga/o- ‘tallow’; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1I:351; Onions 1966:901; Klein 1971:743; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:768; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:719. 


Bomhard—Kerns_ 1994:302—303, no. 118. Different (false) etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2366, *tUÍV (= *tülV ?) ‘to drip; drops of water, dew’. 


225. Proto-Nostratic root *t’am-: 
(vb.) *t’am- ‘to make or construct (something) in a skillful manner’ (> ‘to 
build’); 
(n.) *t’am-a ‘the act of making or constructing (something) in a skillful 
manner’ (> ‘craft, skill’); ‘that which is made or constructed in a skillful 
manner’ (> ‘building, structure’); ‘one who makes or constructs (something) 
in a skillful manner’ (> ‘craftsman, carpenter’) 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil tamukkam ‘place where elephants are sent together to 
battle; summer house; royal pavilion, as the Nayak building at Madura’; 
Malayalam tamukkam ‘place where elephants fight’; Kannada tamanga, 
tavaga, tavanga ‘platform, stage’; Telugu tamagamu ‘platform; tabernacle 
or summer house, having no walls but a roof on pillars’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:268, no. 3081. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’em-/*t’om-/*t’m- (vb.) ‘to build, to construct’, (n.) 
*t’om-o-s, *t’om-u-s ‘house, building, structure’: Sanskrit dama-h ‘house, 
home’; Avestan dqman- ‘dwelling’; Greek éu ‘to build, to construct’, 
õóuoç ‘house; house of a god, temple; abode (of animals)’, éuviov 
“bedspread, mattress’, éuaç ‘body, stature, form’, 5@ ‘house’, d@p0 
‘house, home, temple’, dgondtic ‘master (of the house), lord’; Armenian 
tamal ‘roof, house-top; building’, tun ‘house; family, tribe’; Latin domus 
‘house, home; building, townhouse; dwelling-place of a bird or animal’; 
Old Irish dam ‘tribe, family, kindred, relationship; church, house’, damna 
‘the stuff or matter from which anything is produced’; Old Welsh daum, 
dauu ‘son-in-law, member of a retinue, guest’; Gothic gatiman ‘to suit’, 
*timrjan ‘to build (up), to strengthen, to benefit, to edify’, *ga-timrjo 
‘building’, timrja ‘carpenter’, *ga-timrjan ‘to build up’, *ana-timrjan ‘to 
build upon’, *timreins, *ga-timreins ‘edification’; Old Icelandic timbr 
‘timber, wood felled for building’, timbra ‘to build with timber’, timbran 
‘building’; Faroese timbur ‘timber’; Norwegian timber ‘(standing) timber, 
(cut) logs, (trimmed) lumber’; Swedish timmer ‘timber’, timra ‘to build 
with timber’, timmerman ‘carpenter’; Danish tommer ‘timber’; Old 
English timber ‘timber, building material; act of building; building, 
structure’, timbran, timbrian ‘to build, to construct, to erect’, timbre 
‘building, structure’; Old Frisian -timbria ‘to build’, timber ‘building’; Old 
Saxon giteman ‘to befit, to suit; to be fitting, suitable, proper’, timbar 
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‘construction material’, timbrian ‘to build’, timbrio ‘carpenter’; Middle 
Dutch timmer, timber, temmer ‘building’; Old High German zeman ‘to 
befit, to suit; to be fitting, suitable, proper’, zimbar ‘dwellings, room’ 
(New High German Zimmer ‘room, chamber’); Old Church Slavic dom» 
‘house’, doma ‘at home’; Russian dom [now] ‘house, home’, dóma [noma] 
‘at home’; Hieroglyphic Luwian tama- ‘to build’. Pokorny 1959:198—199 
*dem-, *dema- ‘to build’, *domo-s, *domu-s ‘house’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:786—788 *dem-, *demá-; *dém-, *dom-, *dm-, *dm-; *domo-s, 
*domu-s; Mann 1984—1987:140 *demo ‘to fit, to form, to build’, 154 
*domos, -iis ‘building, house’, 154 *domn- ‘dwelling’; Watkins 1985:11 
*dema-, *dem- ‘house, household’, *dom-o-, *dom-u- ‘house’, *dem(a)- 
‘to build’ and 2000:16 *dem- ‘house, household’ (suffixed o-grade form 
*dom-o-, *dom-u- ‘house’); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:645—646 
*t'om- ‘house, building’, (fn. 7) *t’em- ‘to build, to erect’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:87 *dem/(h,)- ‘to build (up)' and 281 *dőm (gen. *déms) 
‘house; *dóm(h;)os ‘house’; Rix 2001:115—116 *demh,- ‘to fit or join 
(together) to build’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:364 and I:408—409; Boisacq 
1950:176 and 195—196 *dém-, *dóm-, *dm-, *dm-; *domo-, *domu-; 
*dema- ‘to build’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:261—262 and 1I:292—293 
*domo-; Hofmann 1966:55 *dem- and 62 *domos (*domos); Beekes 
2010.1:314—315, 1:319 *dems-pot-, 1:343, 1:346—347 *dom, *domo-, 
1:362 *dom, and 1:362—363 *dem-; Martirosyan 2008:599—600 and 618 
*dom-o-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:182—183 *domu-, *domo-; *dem-; De 
Vaan 2008:178—179 *dom-o-, *dom-u-; *dom; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:369—370 *dém-, *dom-, *dm-, *dm-; Matasović 2009:88— 
89 *demh,-; Falileyev 2000:40 Brittonic *damo- < Proto-Indo-European 
*domos ‘house(hold)’; Orél 2003:404 Proto-Germanic *temanan and 404 
Proto-Germanic */emran; Kroonen 2013:517 Proto-Germanic *fimbra- 
‘timber, lumber’ (< Proto-Indo-European *dem(H)-ro-), Feist 1939:478 
*dem-ro-, *dem-; Lehmann 1989:150—151 and 345—346 *dem-, *demH- 
‘to join, to construct’; Falk—Torp 1910—1911.1I:1217 Proto-Germanic 
*temra- (< Proto-Indo-European *demro-); De Vries 1977:588; Onions 
1966:924 *demron; *dém-, *dom-, dm-; Klein 1971:767 *dem-, *demà-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:409 *demH-ro- and 410; Walshe 1951:258; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:884 Proto-Germanic *timbra- (< *temra- < Proto- 
Indo-European *dem-ro-); Kluge—Seebold 1989:813 Proto-Germanic 
*temra-; Derksen 2008:112 and 113 *dom-u-; Benveniste 1935:65—68. 
Etruscan tmia ‘place, sacred building, temple (?)'. Bonfante—Bonfante 
2002:219. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *taminya ‘to be skilled’ > 
Chukchi teminya-l?an ‘master craftsman’, na-teminya-gin ‘skilled’, 
teminy-iney ‘tool’, tamenya-ran ‘workshop’; Kerek tamin/n/-aat- ‘to be 
skilled’, tamininii-lran- ‘skilled person’; Koryak tamenya-jav-enay ‘tool’, 
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tamenya-jan ‘workshop’; Alutor (Palana) teminy-et- ‘to be skilled, to fix a 
sled’, teminy-inan ‘tool’. Fortescue 2005:280. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 9.41 craft, trade; 9.42 artisan, craftsman; 9.422 tool; 
9.43 carpenter; 9.44 build. 


226. Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an-): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack or load tightly together’; 
(n.) *t’an-a ‘closeness, thickness, density; load, burden’; (adj.) ‘tightly packed 
or pressed together; close, thick, dense’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian dns ‘to be loaded heavily’, dns ‘weight, load, burden; 
heavy’, dnsw ‘weights’. Hannig 1995:982; Faulkner 1962:314; Gardiner 
1957:602; Erman—Grapow 1921:215 and 1926—1963.5:468—469. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *t’en- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack (tight) with’: Georgian 
ten- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack (tight) with’; Mingrelian ¢’in- ‘to fill, to stuff, 
to pack (tight) with’. Klimov 1964:183 *ffen- and 1998:186 *fen- ‘to fill, 
to stuff, to pack (tight) with’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:325—326 
*ten-; Fahnrich 2007:394— 395 *ten-. Common Kartvelian (reduplication 
of the simple verbal stem *t’en-) *t’it’in- ‘to stuff, to fill tight’: Mingrelian 
t'it'in- ‘to fill, to stuff (tight)’; Svan t’at’an-, t’t’an- ‘to fill to the brim’. 
Klimov 1998:188 *fitin-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’ns-u- ‘closely packed or pressed together; thick, 
dense’: Greek daovc ‘thick with hair, hairy, shaggy, rough’; Latin densus 
‘thick, dense, close, compact, set close together’, denseo ‘to make thick, to 
press together, to thicken’; (?) Hittite dassus ‘massive, mighty’ (according 
to Melchert 1994a:163, Proto-Anatolian *-VnsV- > Hittite -VssV-). 
Pokorny 1959:202—203 *dens- ‘thick’; Walde 1927—1932.1:793—794 
*dens-; Mann 1984—1987:151—152 *dns-, *dnt- ‘close, thick’; Watkins 
1985:11 *dens- and 2000:16 *dens- ‘dense, thick’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:574 (?) *dénsus, *dnsóus ‘thick’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:175 
*f'ens-, (zero-grade) *t’ns- and 1995.1:150 *t’ens- ‘dense, solid’, (zero- 
grade) *f'gs-, 1:173 *t’ns-u-; Hofmann 1966:52 *dysus; Chantraine 
1968—1980.L:253 *dns-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:351 *dens-os, *dns-os, 
*densuos, *dut-tos (?); Boisacq 1950:167 *den-: *den-t-, *den-s-; Beekes 
2010.1:305; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:341—342 *dnsus, *dens-os, 
*dns-os; Ernout—Meillet 1979:169—170; De Vaan 2008:167 *d(é)ns-o- 
‘thick’. Note: This etymology is rejected by Kloekhorst (2008b:853—855) 
— Kloekhorst compares Hittite dassu-, dassau- (adj.) ‘strong, powerful, 
heavy; well-fed; difficult, important’ with Sanskrit damsas- ‘miraculous 
power’, dams- ‘to have miraculous power’ and Greek 816d0Kq@ ‘to learn’ 
instead. 
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Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension); 12.64 thick (in density). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:308, no. 126. 


227. Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an-): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave’; 
(n.) *t'an-a ‘anything woven or plaited’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’an- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave’: Proto-Semitic 
*t’an-ar- ‘to plait, to weave’ > Akkadian tenü ‘to weave’; Hebrew tene? 
[N30] ‘wicker basket’. Murtonen 1989:207 (Murtonen considers Hebrew 
fene? to be original and not a loan); Klein 1987:246 (Klein considers 
Hebrew fene? to be an Egyptian loan). Egyptian dnit ‘basket’. Hannig 
1995:982; Faulkner 1962:314; Erman—Grapow 1921:215 (borrowed from 
Hebrew) and 1926—1963.5:467. West Chadic *t'a?an- (metathesis from 
*f'ana?-) ‘to sew’, *t'yan-H- ‘rope’ > Sura taan- ‘to sew’, tey ‘rope’; 
Mupun taan- ‘to sew’, teg ‘rope’; Angas ten- ‘to sew’, tang ‘rope’; Montol 
tan- ‘to sew’, teng ‘rope’; Ankwe tan- ‘to sew’, tieng ‘rope’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:516, no. 2461, *tana?- ‘to weave, to sew’. 

B. Proto-Altaic *tanyu- ‘(vb.) to bind; (n.) rope’: Proto-Tungus *day- ‘tight, 
bound tight, stuffed tightly’ > Evenki dayama ‘tight, bound tight, stuffed 
tightly’; Manchu dan ‘trap, snare (for wild fowl, wolves, and foxes)’. 
Proto-Turkic *day- ‘to bind together’ > Karakhanide Turkic tay- ‘to bind 
together’; Turkmenian day- ‘to bind together’; Kirghiz tay- ‘to bind 
together’; Kazakh tay- ‘to bind together’; Sary-Uighur tay- ‘to bind 
together’; Tuva doy-na- ‘to bind together’; Yakut tay- ‘to bind together’; 
Dolgan tay- ‘to put on’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1354 *tanyu ‘to 
bind; rope’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *tani- ‘to sew’: Chukchi tani-, rani- ‘to sew, 
to sew up, to darn’; Kerek -nni- ‘to sew’ as in Xattu-nni- ‘to sew skin of 
boat’; Koryak təni- ‘to sew’; Alyutor təni- ‘to sew’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
ce?ngete-s, ce?ngete-1-kas ‘to sew’. Fortescue 2005:299. 


Buck 1949:6.35 sew; 9.19 rope, cord; 9.75 plait (vb.); 9.76 basket. 


228. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ap'- (~ *t’ap"-): 
(vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ap"-a ‘stroke, blow’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *t#ap- ‘to strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; 
(n.) *thaph-a ‘stroke, slap, blow, hit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f'ap- ‘to strike, to hit’: Proto-Semitic *t’ap-ah- ‘to strike 
(with the hand), to hit? > Hebrew tagah [MDD] ‘to extend, to spread out’ 
(perhaps by striking); Post-Biblical Hebrew fagah [T20] ‘to strike (with 
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the hand), to knock, to clap’; Aramaic fagah ‘to hit, to strike’; Arabic 
talfaha (with augmented /) ‘to make thin (by spreading, hitting)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic tafha [m4] ‘to clap (the hands), to make flat by patting with the 
hand, to make bricks’; Tigre fáfha, tálfáha (with augmented /) ‘to be even, 
to be flat (from being patted by the hand)’; Tigrinya täfhe, tálfohe (with 
augmented /) ‘to flatten’; Amharic (reduplicated) täfättäfä ‘to make flat, to 
slap repeatedly’; Gurage (reduplicated) fəfätäfä ‘to flatten, to flatten 
dough’, tdftaffa ‘flat’, tifätäfä ‘to clap hands’. Murtonen 1989:208; Klein 
1987:247; Leslau 1979:614, 615 and 1987:588. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t’ep?-/*t’op"- ‘to pound, to trample’: Greek óéoo 
‘to soften by working with the hand’, déyo ‘to work or knead a thing until 
it is soft (> Latin depsó ‘to knead’); Armenian topřem ‘to trample, to 
beat’; Polish deptac ‘to trample down’; Serbo-Croatian dépiti ‘to hit’. 
Pokorny 1959:203 *deph- ‘to stamp, to thrust’; Walde 1927—1932.1:786 
*deph-; Mann 1984—1987:140—141 *dépso, -ið ‘to pound, to trample’, 
155 *dops- ‘to trample, to tramp’; Watkins 1985:11—12 *deph- and 
2000:16 *deph- ‘to stamp’; Mallory—Adams 1997:550 (?) *deph,- ‘to 
strike’; Boisacq 1950:180; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:267; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:372—373; Hofmann 1966:56; Beekes 2010.1:320. 

C. Proto-Altaic *tap^V- ‘to strike, to press’: Proto- Tungus *dap- ‘to flatten, to 
press’ > Evenki dapca- ‘to flatten, to press’; Orok dapaw- ‘to flatten, to 
press’. Proto-Mongolian *dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’ > Middle 
Mongolian dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’, dabsi- ‘to knock, to hit’; Written 
Mongolian dabta- ‘to knock, to hit’; Khalkha davta- ‘to forge, to hammer’; 
Buriat dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’; Kalmyk dawt- ‘to forge, to hammer’; 
Ordos dabta- ‘to forge, to hammer’; Dagur dabete- ‘to forge, to hammer’; 
Shira-Yughur dapta- ‘to forge, to hammer’. Proto-Turkic *dap- ‘to 
trample’ > Karakhanide Turkic tabri- ‘to jump about (of a camel)’; 
Turkmenian dabala- ‘to trample (of a camel’), dabira- ‘to ride, to stamp’; 
Tatar (dial.) tapa- ‘to trample’; Bashkir tapa- ‘to trample’; Kazakh tapa- 
‘to trample’; Yakut tabiy- ‘to hit with front hooves (of a horse)’; Dolgan 
tabin- ‘to scratch with a hoof’. Poppe 1960:104; Street 1974:27 *tepe- ‘to 
strike with the feet, to paw at’, *tepé-k; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1355—1356 *tap‘V ‘to stamp, to press’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). 


229. Proto-Nostratic root *t’aq’- (~ *t’aq’-): 
(vb.) *t’aq’- ‘to cover, to protect’; 
(n.) *t’aq’-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *t’qg’aw- ‘skin, hide’: Georgian f'q'avi ‘skin, hide’; 
Mingrelian t’g’ebi ‘skin, hide’; Laz t’k’ebi ‘skin, hide’. Klimov 
1964:183—184 *fgaw- and 1998:192 *tgaw- ‘hide’; Schmidt 1962:134; 
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Fahnrich 2007:410 *tgaw-. Proto-Kartvelian ma-t’q’J- ‘wool’: Georgian 
mat'q'li ‘wool’; Mingrelian mont'q'ori ‘wool’; Laz mont’k’ori ‘wool’; 
Svan mdt’q’ ‘wool, yarn’. Klimov 1964:129 *matġļ- and 1998:117 
*matql- ‘wool (of sheep), fleece’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:231— 
232 *matql-; Fahnrich 2007:281 *matgl-; Schmidt 1962:123. The 
relationship of *£'q aw- ‘skin, hide’ to ma-t'q ]- ‘wool’ was first proposed 
by Deeters (cf. Klimov 1998:117). Semantic development as in Old 
Icelandic staka ‘skin, hide’ cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European *(s)t’ek’-/*(s)t’ok’- > (with regressive deglot- 
talization) *(s)thek’-/*(s)ttok’- ‘to cover’: Sanskrit sthagati ‘to cover, to 
veil, to make invisible, to cause to disappear’, sthagita-h ‘covered, 
concealed, hidden’; Greek otéym ‘to cover, to conceal, to shelter, to 
protect’, otéyoc, téyoc ‘a roof, any covered part of a house’, otéyn, téyn ‘a 
roof’; Latin tego ‘to cover; to bury, to cover with earth; to hide, to conceal; 
to cover so as to protect, to shield’, tectum ‘a covering, a roof’, tegulum ‘a 
covering, a roof’, teges ‘a mat, rug, covering’, toga ‘a covering, especially 
the white woolen upper garment worn by Romans in time of peace when 
they appeared in public’; Old Irish tech ‘house’, étach ‘garment’, tugid ‘to 
roof over, to cover’, tugatoir (poet.) ‘thatcher’; Old Welsh tig ‘house’; Old 
Icelandic bak ‘bed cover; roof, thatch’, þekja ‘to thatch, to cover’, bekja 
‘thatch, roof’, staka ‘skin, hide’; Norwegian tekja ‘to cover’, tekkja, tak 
‘roof’; Swedish täcke ‘to cover’, tak ‘roof’; Danish takke ‘to cover’, tag 
‘roof’; Old English peccan ‘to cover’, becan ‘roof, cover’, bec ‘roof, 
thatch’, baca ‘roof’; Old Frisian thekka ‘to cover’, thek ‘roof’; Old Saxon 
thekkian ‘to cover’; Middle Low German dack ‘roof’; Dutch dak ‘roof, 
dekken ‘to cover’; Old High German decchen ‘to cover’ (New High 
German decken), decchi ‘covering, roof (New High German Decke), dah 
‘roof’? (New High German Dach); Lithuanian stogas ‘roof’; Old Prussian 
steege ‘barn’, stogis ‘roof’; Old Church Slavic o-stege ‘garment’. Rix 
1998a:535 *(s)teg- ‘to cover’; Pokorny 1959:1013—1014 *(s)teg- ‘to 
cover’; Walde 1927—1932.11:620—621 *(s)teg-; Mann 1984—1987:1315 
*stheg- (*steg-) ‘to cover, to hide’, 1323 *sthogos, -à, -is ‘enclosure, 
cover’, 1371 *tégd, -ið ‘to cover, to roof-over, to shelter’, 1371 *tegos, 
-es- (*teget-, *tegt-, *tegus) ‘cover, lid, roof, house’, 1406—1407 *tog-, 
1407 *togos, -à, -ia ‘cover, covering, roof, thatch’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:134 *(s)teg- ‘to cover’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:55 *(s)t[^]eK '- 
and 1995.1:49 *(s)t^eK"- ‘to cover’; Watkins 1985:65 *(s)teg- and 2000:85 
*(s)teg- ‘to cover’; Frisk 1970—1973.II:780—781; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:1046; Boisacq 1950:905 *st(h)ég-; Beekes 2010.11:1393 *(s)teg-; 
Hofmann 1966:333 *(s)teg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:678—679; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:654—655 *steg-; De Vaan 2008:608 *(s)teg-e/o- 
‘to cover’; Orél 2003:415 Proto-Germanic *bakan, 415 *bakjanan, 415 
*bakjo(n); Kroonen 2013:531—532 Proto-Germanic *baka- ‘roof’, 
*bakjan-, *bakino-; De Vries 1977:542, 605, and 607; Falk—Torp 1903— 
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1906.1I:349 *(s)togo-; Klein 1971:758 *(s)teg-; Onions 1966:914 *tog-, 
*teg-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:119 *teg- and 124; Kluge—Seebold 1989:125 
*teg-, *steg- and 130; Derksen 2015:429 *stog-o-, *(s)teg-; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:605; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:911; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:634— 636 *(s)teg-. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin; hide; 6.22 wool; 7.12 house; 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 
hide, conceal. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:315—316, no. 135. Different (doubtful) 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2411, *fo/?ii/ga ‘hide, skin’. 


230. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-): 
(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 
(n.) *t'ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t'ar-V-p^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 
(n.) *t'ar-p^-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f'Vr- ‘to take away’: Proto-Semitic *?a-t’ar- ‘to take 
away’ (*?a- is a prefix) > Akkadian eféru ‘to take something away (from 
somebody), to take out; (passive) to be taken away’. D. Cohen 1970— : 
16. Egyptian dr ‘to subdue (enemies), to expel, to drive out (people, 
illness), to remove (need, evil), to repress (wrongdoer, wrongdoing), to 
destroy (places)’. Faulkner 1962:314—315; Hannig 1995:983; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:215 and 1926—1963.5:473—474; Gardiner 1957:602. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:520, no. 2486, *tVr- ‘to take away’. For the 
semantics, cf. Gothic dis-tairan ‘to tear down, to remove’ and ga-tarnjan 
‘to rob, to take away’ cited below. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil tari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to lop, to chop off, to cut off, tari (-v-, 
-nt-) ‘to be cut off, broken’, tari ‘a cutting off, wooden post, stake, 
weaver’s loom, a kind of axe’, tarikai ‘a kind of axe, chisel’; Malayalam 
tarikka ‘to cut down’, tari ‘pot, hedge-stake, stick, cutting, weaver’s 
loom’; Kota tayr- (tarc-) ‘to cut (using an implement with one hand); to 
cut a path through jungle’; Kannada tari, tare ‘to strip off, to cut off, to 
cut’, tari ‘cutting, slaughter; stake, post, sharp knife or sword’; Kodagu 
tari- (tarip-, taric-) ‘to chop to small bits’, tarip ‘cutting’; Tulu taripuni ‘to 
lop off, to clear (jungle); Telugu tarugu, targu, taruvu, tarvu ‘to slice, to 
chop’; Kolami targ- (tarakt-) ‘to cut, to cut off’; Naikri targ- ‘to cut’; 
Kurux tarnd (taryas) ‘to fell (tree), to lop off (bough)’; Malto tare ‘to cut 
down, to fell’, tare ‘to break (as a stick), to injure’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:273, no. 3140. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’er-/*t’or-/*t’r- ‘to tear, to rend, to flay’: Sanskrit 
drnati ‘to tear, to rend, to split open’; Greek óépo ‘to skin, to flay’; 
Armenian teem ‘to flay’; Welsh darn ‘fragment’; Gothic dis-tairan ‘to 
tear down, to remove’, dis-taurnan ‘to tear apart’, af-taurnan ‘to tear off’, 
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ga-taurnan ‘to vanish’ ga-tarnjan ‘to rob, to take away’; Old English 
teran ‘to tear’, taru ‘tear, rent’; Old Frisian tera ‘to tear’; Old Saxon terian 
‘to tear’; Dutch teren ‘to tear’; Old High German zeran, firzeran ‘to tear’ 
(New High German zehren, verzehren ‘to destroy, to consume’), zerren ‘to 
pull, to drag, to haul’ (New High German zerren), (in)trennen ‘to separate, 
to divide, to part, to sever’ (New High German trennen); Lithuanian diriu, 
derù, dirti ‘to flay’; Old Church Slavic dero, dero, dorati ‘to tear, to flay’. 
Rix 1998a:102—103 *der- ‘to tear, to rend’; Pokorny 1959:206—211 
*der-, *dera-, *dré- ‘to skin’; Walde 1927—1932.1:797—803 *der-, 
*dere-; Mann 1984—1987:141—142 *dero, -ið ‘to flay, to tear, to wear, 
to waste’, 142 *déros, -à, -is ‘rending; rip, tear, rupture’, 156 *doros, -ā 
‘rip, rag, torn piece’, 157 *doruos ‘tearing, dragging’, 164 *dro, -io 
(*dar-) ‘to skin, to tan, to tear’; Watkins 1985:12 *der- and 2000:16 *der- 
‘to split, to peel, to flay’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:707 *t’er- and 
1995.1:192, 1:201, 1:202, 1:612, 1:780 *t’er- ‘to remove bark, to skin’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *der- ‘to tear off, to flay’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11:59; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:365—366; Boisacq 1950:178 *der-; 
Beekes 2010.1:318—319 *der-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:368—370; Hofmann 
1966:55—56; Kroonen 2013:513 Proto-Germanic *feran- ‘to tear’? (< 
*dér(H)-e-); Orél 2003:405 Proto-Germanic *feranan, 413 *turnojanan; 
Lehmann 1986:91—92 *der- and 150 *der-; Feist 1939:120 and 203— 
204; Skeat 1898:628; Onions 1966:906 *der-; Klein 1971:748 *dere-, 
*der-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:788 *der-, 877 *der(é)-, 880, and 888—889 
*der-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:738 *der-, 807, 810 *der-, and 816; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:96—97; Smoczynski 2007.1:115—116; Derksen 2008:99 
*der(H)- and 2015:132—133 *d(e)r-. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *tarray- ‘to cut or break into 
pieces’ > Chukchi tæræy- ‘to break to pieces’; Koryak tacnan(2)- ‘to cut 
fish into pieces’; Alyutor tar?ay- ‘to break or cut to pieces’. Fortescue 
2005:282. 


Sumerian dar ‘to split’. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.29 flay, skin. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:301— 
302, no. 116. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2289, *terV ‘to 
tear, to burst’. 


231. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-): 


Extended form: 

(vb.) *t'ar-V-p^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 
(n.) *t'ar-p^-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 
(n.) *t'ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t’ar-ap- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’ > Hebrew 
tarag [Ð] ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’, (hif) Aafrip [Fun] ‘to let 
someone enjoy (food)’, terep PV] ‘prey, food, nourishment’; Aramaic 
tarag ‘to tear, to seize’; Arabic tarafa ‘to graze on the borders of a pasture- 
ground (separate from the others)’, faraf ‘utmost part, outermost point, 
extremity, end, tip, point, edge, fringe, limit, border; side; region, area, 
section; a part of, a bit of, some'. Klein 1987:251; Murtonen 1989:209; 
Zammit 2002:268. Coptic torp [repr] ‘to seize, to rob, to carry off 
(Semitic loan). Vycichl 1983:220; Cerny 1976:194. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t'rep^-/*t'rop^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’: Greek 
ópéno ‘to pluck, to cull’; Albanian drapër ‘sickle’ (< Greek ópénavov 
*scythe"); Old Icelandic trefill ‘tatter, rag’, trefr, tröf ‘fringes’; Russian 
(dial) drápat', drapát' [npanarp] ‘to scratch, to scrape’. Rix 1998a:111 
*drep- ‘to tear or pull off; Pokorny 1959:211 *drep-, *drop-; Walde 
1927—1932.1:801—802 *dre-p-; Mann 1984—1987:160 *dropo, -io ‘to 
pluck, to tear’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *drep- ‘to scratch, to tear’; 
Boisacq 1950:200 *drep-; Beekes 2010.1:353 *drep-; Hofmann 1966:64 
*dre-p-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1::297—298 *dr-ep-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:417; Prellwitz 1905:121; Orél 2003:408 Proto-Germanic *trabd; 
Kroonen 2013:520 Proto-Germanic *trabo- ‘fringe’ (< *drop-éh;-); De 
Vries 1977:597 *der-; Derksen 2008:115. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 12.35 end; 12.352 point; 12.353 edge; 12.36 side; 
13.23 part (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:302, no. 117. 


232. Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to go, to leave, to go away; to let go’; 
(n.) *t'aw-a ‘distance, remoteness’; (adj.) ‘far away, remote, at a distance’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’aw- ‘to go, to go away’: Semitic: Arabic fa?a (< *t'aw- 
à?-) ‘to come and go; to go far away’. West Chadic *t’a?- ‘to go’ > Warji 
ta-n ‘to go’; Siri fa ‘to go’; Jimbin da ‘to go’. Central Chadic *t’uw- ‘to 
go’ > Banana tuwwa ‘to go’. East Chadic *tawi- ‘to go, to walk’ > Tumak 
tiw ‘to go, to walk’; Sokoro teui ‘to go, to walk’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:511—512, no. 2440, *ta?-/*taw- ‘to go, to come’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *t’ew- ‘to leave, to let go’: Georgian t’ev- ‘to leave, to let 
go’; Mingrelian t’a/- ‘to leave, to let go’; Laz t'al- ‘to leave’. Klimov 
1964:180 *tew- and 1998:185 *tew- ‘to leave, to let go’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *t’ew(A)-/*t’ow(A)-/*t'u(A)- ‘(vb.) to go, to leave, to 
go away; (adv.) far off, far away, distant’: Sanskrit dávati ‘to go’, davayati 
‘to make distant, to remove’, dütá-h ‘messenger, envoy’, dürá-h ‘distant, 
far, remote, long (way)’, daviyas- ‘farther, very distant’, davisthd-h 
‘remotest, very far away’; Avestan durat ‘far’; Old Persian düraiy ‘afar, 
far away, far and wide’, (adv.) düradasa ‘from afar’, duvaista- ‘very long, 
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very far’; Greek (adv.) àrjv (< *6Fàv) ‘long, for a long time, (of place) far’; 
Middle High German zouwen ‘to hasten, to proceed, to succeed’ (New 
High German zauen); Middle Low German touwen ‘to hasten, to proceed’; 
Hittite tu-u-wa ‘to a distance, afar’, (neut. pl.) tu-u-wa-la ‘far off, distant’; 
Old Church Slavic davé, davene ‘ancient, long-standing’. Pokorny 
1959:219—220 *deu-, *deua-, *dud-, *du- ‘to move forward’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:778—780 *deu(a)-; Mann 1984—1987:133 *dau-, *daun-, 
*du- ‘long ago; long-standing’, 144 *deuaros ‘lasting, firm’, 144 *deu— 
‘long, lasting’, 144—145 *déud ‘to last’, 158 *doud (?), *douud ‘to go’, 
169 *düros ‘far, long-lasting, long’, 170 *dudros ‘long-lasting’; Watkins 
1985:12 *deua- (also *dwaa-) and 2000:17 *deua- ‘long (in duration)’ 
(oldest form *deua,-, with variant [metathesized] form *dwea,-, colored to 
*dwa2,-, contracted to *dwa-); Mallory—Adams 1997:349 *deuh,- ‘to 
leave, to go away’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:230 *t’eu-, *t’u-aH- and 
1995.1:200 *t’ew-, *t'w-aH- ‘to remain’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:25, 
11:26, and II:56—57 *deu(a)-, Beekes 2010.1:326 *dueh;-m; Boisacq 
1950:183; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:274—275 *dwa-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1::381—382; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:875; Kluge—Seebold 1989:806; 
Derksen 2008:97; Kloekhorst 2008b:904—905 *dueh,m. 


Sumerian du ‘to go, to leave, to depart, to go away’, du-ri ‘long time’, dug ‘to 
let go, to let loose, to release, to set free’, duh ‘to release, to set free, to loosen, 
to untie, to release, to open’. 


Buck 1949:12.18 leave; 12.44 far (adv.); 12.57 long. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:319—320, no. 139. Slightly different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2448, *tàwhV ‘to abandon, to leave, to get lost’. 


233. Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’aw-): 


(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
(n.) *t’aw-a ‘stroke, blow, injury, harm, damage’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’aw- ‘to hit, to strike’: Proto-East Cushitic *daw- ‘to hit, 


to strike’ > Elmolo da- ‘to hit, to strike’; Galla / Oromo da(w)- ‘to hit, to 
strike’; Konso daw- ‘to hit, to strike’; Burji daw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
Dasenech do- ‘to hit, to strike’; Gidole daw- ‘to hit, to strike’; Arbore 
(perf.) da-y-iy ‘to hit, to strike’. Sasse 1979:43. 

Proto-Kartvelian *t’wr- ‘to break, shatter, or smash to pieces, to destroy’: 
Georgian m-t’vr-ev-a, da-m-t’vr-ev-a ‘to break, shatter, or smash to pieces, 
to destroy’; Svan li-t'wr-am-aw-i ‘to break, shatter, smash, or split to 
pieces’. Fáhnrich 2007:399 *twr-. 

Proto-Indo-European *t'ew-/*t'ow-/*t'u- ‘to hit, to strike’: Welsh dwrn 
‘fist’; Old Irish dorn ‘fist’, ‘durni ‘to strike with fists’; Breton dourn 
‘hand’; Latvian dure, düris ‘fist’, duru, düru, durt ‘to sting, to thrust’; Old 
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Icelandic tjón ‘damage, loss’, týna ‘to lose, to destroy, to put to death’, 
(reflexive) týnast ‘to perish’, týning ‘destruction’; Old English téona 
‘injury, suffering, injustice, wrong, insult, contumely, quarrel’, teonian ‘to 
irritate’, flenan ‘to annoy, to irritate’; Old Frisian tiðna, titina ‘to damage’; 
Old Saxon tiono ‘evil, harm, injury, wrong, hostility, enmity’, gitiunian ‘to 
do wrong’. Pokorny 1959:203 *duer- : *dur- or *duor- : *duer- : *dur-; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:794—795 *duer- : *dur- or *duor- : *duer- : *dur-; 
Watkins 1985:12 *deu- ‘to harm, to hurt’; Orél 2003:405 Proto-Germanic 
*teuno(n), 405—406 *teunjanan; Kroonen 2013:515 Proto-Germanic 
*teuna- ‘damage’, *teuna/on, *teunjan-; De Vries 1977:592 and 603; 
Onions 1966:907; Klein 1971:749; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:410. 


Sumerian du; ‘to butt, to gore’. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:311—312, 
no. 129. 


234. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ay-a '(elder) male in-law, (elder) 
male relative": 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *f'ay-wer-/*t'ay-wr- ‘brother-in-law on husband's 
side’: Sanskrit devár- ‘brother-in-law’; Greek ôańp (< *óaUT"p) 
‘husband’s brother, brother-in-law’; Armenian taigr ‘brother-in-law’; 
Latin /évir (for *laever, with / for d) ‘brother-in-law’; Old English tacor 
*husband's brother, brother-in-law’; Old Frisian taker ‘husband’s brother’; 
Old High German zeihhur ‘brother-in-law’; Lithuanian dieveris *brother- 
in-law’; Latvian diéveris ‘brother-in-law’; Russian Church Slavic dévero 
‘brother-in-law’. Pokorny 1959:179 *daiuer- ‘husband’s brother, brother- 
in-law’; Walde 1927—1932.1:767 *daiuer-; Mann 1984—1987:130—131 
*daiguer- (*daiuér-, *daiur-) ‘brother-in-law on husband’s side’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:760 *t’aiuér- and 1995.1:662 *t’aiwer- 
‘husband’s brother’; Watkins 1985:10 *daiwer- and 2000:14 *daiwer- 
‘husband’s brother’; Mallory—Adams 1997:84 *daih,uér- ‘husband’s 
brother’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:64; Boisacq 1950:160 *daiuér-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:338—339; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:245—246; Lejeune 
1972:247, §265, Greek danp (< *da1Fjp); Hofmann 1966:50 Greek danp 
(< *óav"p) Beekes 1969:135 *daiuer- and 2010.1:296 *deh,i-uer-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:352—353; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:787— 
788 *daiuér; De Vaan 2008:336 Proto-Italic *daiwer; Orél 2003:399 
Proto-Germanic *taikuraz; Kroonen 2013:506 Proto-Germanic *taikwer- 
“prother-in-law’; Derksen 2008:105 *deh,i-uer- and 2015:128 *deh;i-uer-; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:111 *deh;iuer-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:94; Lehmann 
1952:50—51, §5.4e, */deXywer/; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008: 
58—60 *daiuér-. 
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Proto-Altaic *tayV ‘elder male in-law, elder male relative’: Proto-Tungus 
*da- ‘(elder) in-law, elder brother of father, grandfather? > Manchu 
dancan ‘in-law’; Evenki da ‘elder in-law’; Lamut / Even da ‘elder in-law’; 
Negidal dāņta ‘in-law’; Nanay / Gold da-min ‘elder brother of father, 
grandfather’. Proto-Turkic *day- ‘uncle’ > Old Turkic tayay ‘maternal 
uncle’; Karakhanide Turkic tayay ‘maternal uncle’; Turkish day: ‘maternal 
uncle’; Azerbaijani dayi ‘uncle’; Turkmenian dayi' ‘uncle’; Uzbek tava 
‘uncle’; Uighur taya ‘uncle’; Kirghiz tay, taya ‘uncle’; Sary-Uighur tayiy 
‘uncle’; Kazakh (dial.) taya ‘uncle’; Tuva day ‘uncle’; Yakut tay ‘uncle’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1350 *tajV ‘elder in-law, elder relative’. 


Buck 1949:2.51 uncle; 2.65 brother-in-law (husband’s brother, Proto-Indo- 
European *daiwer-). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2307, *ta/q|g/ayu ‘relative-in-law 
(person of the opposite exogamous moiety)’. 


235. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *t'ey-): 


(vb.) *t'ay- or *t’iy- ‘to shine, to gleam, to be bright, to glitter, to glow; to 


burn brightly’; 


n.) *t’ay-a or *t'iy-a ‘light, brightness, heat’ 
Ly Ly g g 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ti, tīy ‘to be burnt, charred, blighted’; Malayalam t: ‘fire’; 


Kota fi-y- (ti-c-) ‘to be singed, roasted’; Toda ti-y- (ti;s-) ‘to be singed’, ti-y- 
(ti:c-) ‘to singe, to roast’; Kannada fi ‘to burn, to scorch, to singe, to 
parch’; Telugu findrincu, tidirincu ‘to shine’, tindra ‘light, brightness, 
heat’; Brahui tz» ‘scorching, scorching heat’, firünk ‘spark’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:285, no. 3266. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’ey-/*t’oy-/*t’i- ‘to shine, to be bright’: Sanskrit 
dideti ‘to shine, to be bright; to shine forth, to excel, to please, to be 
admired’, deva-h ‘(n.) a deity, god; (adj.) heavenly, divine’, dydtate ‘to 
shine, to be bright or brilliant’, dvduh ‘heaven, sky, day’, divd-h ‘heaven, 
sky, day’, divyá-h ‘divine, heavenly, celestial; supernatural, wonderful, 
magical; charming, beautiful, agreeable’, dipyáte ‘to blaze, to flare, to 
shine, to be luminous or illustrious; to glow, to burn’, dipta-h ‘blazing, 
flaming, hot, shining, bright, brilliant, splendid’, dina-h ‘day’; Greek dioc 
‘heavenly; noble, excellent; divine, marvelous’, Zevc “Zeus, the sky-god’; 
Armenian tiw ‘day’; Latin dies ‘day’, deus ‘god’; Old Irish die ‘day’; Old 
Icelandic teitr ‘glad, cheerful, merry’, tívorr (pl. tivar) ‘god’; Old English 
Tiw name of a deity identified with Mars; Lithuanian dienà ‘day’, diévas 
‘god’, dailus ‘refined, elegant, graceful’; Old Church Slavic dono ‘day’; 
Hittite (dat.-loc. sg.) siwatti ‘day’, (gen. sg.) Si-(i-)u-na-as$ ‘god’; Luwian 
(acc. pl.) ti-wa-ri-ya ‘sun’, (nom. sg.) Ti-wa-az name of the sun-god (= 
Sumerian “UTU, Akkadian SAMSU, Hittite [stanu-); Hieroglyphic Luwian 
SOL-wa/i-za-sa (*Tiwats or *Tiwazas) name of the sun-god; Palaic (nom. 
sg.) Ti-ya-az(-) name of the sun-god. Rix 1998a:91—92 *deih;- ‘to shine 
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brightly’; Pokorny 1959:183—187 *dei-, *deia-, *di-, *diad- ‘to shine 
brightly’; Walde 1927—1932.1:772—774 *dei-, *deia-, *deia-, *di-, 
*dia-; Mann 1984—1987:136 *deiuos, -ios ‘divine, inspired’, 136 *deio 
(*didémi) ‘to appear’, 148 *ditis ‘brightness, daytime’, 148 *diu-; *diuos, 
-om (*diu-) ‘sky, day’, 149 *druio ‘to shine, to light up’, 149 *diuios 
‘heavenly, divine, wonderful, strange’, 149 *diéu- ‘to shine, to burn’, 150 
*diéus (obl. *diu-) ‘god, sky’; Watkins 1985:10 *deiw- ‘to shine’ and 
2000:22 *dyeu- ‘to shine’ (and in many derivatives, ‘sky, heaven, god’), 
zero-grade *dyu- (before consonants) and *diw- (before vowels), (noun) 
*deiwos ‘god’ (formed by e-insertion in zero-grade *diw- and suffixation 
of [accented] -o-); variant form *dyé- (< earlier *dyea,-); variant form 
*deia-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:227, 1:243, II:791 *t’ei-; 1:36, 1:226, 
1:242 *t'eiu-; 1:242, IE791 *t'eiu-o-; 1:272 *t'eiu-om; 1:271, E272, I1:799 
*f'eiu-os; 1:243 *t'i-; 1:242, IE791 *t'i-u-; E223 *t'i-u-es; 1:250 *t'iuios; 
1:36, 1:223, 1:243, IE475, IE481, IE684, 1:791 *t'ieu-; 1:475, 10:476, 
1:792, IE798 *t'ieu-/*t'iu-; 1:46 *t'ieus; and 1995.1:196, 1:211, E212, 
I:693 *t’ei- ‘to give off light, to shine’; 1:32, 1:196, 1:210, E211 *t’ei-w- 
‘god’; I:210, 1:692 *t’eiw-o-; 1:237 *t'eiw-om; 1:236, 1:237, E700 *t’eiw-os; 
1:211, 1:396 *t'i-w-; 1:32, 1:192, 1:196, 1:210, E211, E212, 1:396, E401, 1:590, 
1:692, 1:693, 1:699 *t'y-eu-; 1:192 *t'i-w-es; E218 *t'iwyos ‘divine’; 1:41 
*t’yeus; 1:693 *t'iu- ‘day’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.IE42 *dives-, 11:43, 
1:45, and IE70—71 (nom. sg.) *dieus, (acc. sg.) *dieum (> *diém); 
Boisacq 1950:189—190 *diu-, *deiuos and 308 *diéus; Hofmann 1966:60 
*diu-, *deiuos and 102 *diéus; Frisk 1970—1973.1:396—397 *diu(i)io- and 
1:610—611 *d(i)iéus; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:285—286 *dei- and 1:399 
*dy-eu-; Beekes 2010.1:338 *dieu- and 1:498—499 *dieu-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:170—171 *deiwo-, *dyeu- and 174—175 *dei-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:345—346 *déiuos and 1:349—351 *d(i)iéus; De Vaan 
2008:167—168 and 170; Mallory—Adams 1997:149 *deino- ~ *dino- 
‘day’, 149 *die(u)- ‘day’, 230 *deiuós ‘god’, 513 *dei- ‘to shine, to be 
bright (primarily of the sky’; Orél 2003:408 Proto-Germanic *ftiwaz; 
Kroonen 2013:519 Proto-Germanic *fiwa- ‘Tyr’ (< *dei-uo-); De Vries 
1977:586 and 590; Derksen 2008:134—135 *d(e)i-n- and 2015:127 
*d(e)in-; Smoczynski 2007.1:109—110 and 1:110—111; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:93 *di-, *dei- and 1:93—94 *diéu-; Kloekhorst 2008b:763—764 
*dieu- and 766—767 *dieu-ot-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:69— 
81 *dei-. 

C. Etruscan tin ‘day’, tiu, tiv-, tiur ‘moon, month’; Rhaetic tiu-ti ‘to the 
moon’. 


Sumerian dé ‘to smelt’, dé, dé, dé-dal ‘ashes’, dé, di; ‘glowing embers’, dé- 
dal-la ‘torch’, di; ‘to flare up, to light up; to be radiant, shining; to sparkle, to 
shine’. 
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Buck 1949:1.51 sky, heavens; 1.52 sun; 1.53 moon; 1.84 ashes; 1.85 burn 
(vb.); 14.41 day; 14.71 month; 15.56 shine; 16.71 good (adj.); 16.81 beautiful 
(also pretty). Caldwell 1913:620. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:303—304, no. 119. 
Different (unlikely) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2241, *ti?i ‘to shine, 
to be bright, to be seen’. 


236. Proto-Nostratic root *t’e?-: 
(vb.) *t’e?- ‘to say, to speak’; 
(n.) *t’e?-a ‘sound, speech’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *t’e?- (> *t’é-) ‘to say, to speak’: Old Church Slavic 
déjo, děti ‘to say’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) te-iz-zi, te-e-iz-zi ‘to speak’. Mann 
1984—1987:140 *de-mi (*déid) ‘to say, to speak’; Sturtevant 1951:120, 
§220a, *deyty; Tischler 1977— — .11I/9:291; Melchert 1994a:103 Proto- 
Anatolian *dæ-; Kloekhorst 2008b:857— 858 *d'éh,-ti; Derksen 2008:104 
*ghéh,-. 

Proto-Altaic */e- ‘to say, to sound’: Proto-Turkic *de- ‘to say’ > Old 
Turkic że- ‘to say’; Turkish de- ‘to say, to tell’; Gagauz de- ‘to say’; 
Azerbaijani de- ‘to say’; Turkmenian di- ‘to say’; Uzbek de- ‘to say’; 
Uighur dä- ‘to say’; Tatar di- ‘to say’; Bashkir ti- ‘to say’; Kirghiz te- ‘to 
say’; Kazakh de- ‘to say’; Noghay de- ‘to say’; Sary-Uighur di- ‘to say’; 
Tuva de- ‘to say’; Chuvash te- ‘to say’; Yakut die- ‘to say’; Dolgan die- 
‘to say’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1358 *té ‘to say, to sound’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also compare Proto-Tungus *de(b)- ‘(n.) song, 
tune; (vb.) to shamanize’ and Proto-Mongolian *dawu- ‘sound, voice, 
song’. 


Sumerian dé ‘to call, to cry out’, di ‘to say, to speak, to call’. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. 


237. Proto-Nostratic root *t’el-: 
(vb.) *t’el- ‘to ask for, to request, to beg, to beseech’; 
(n.) *t’el-a ‘request, wish, desire? 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t’al-ab- ‘to ask for, to request, to beg, to beseech’ 
> Arabic falaba ‘to look, to search (for someone, for something); to 
request, to apply (for); to seek, to try to obtain; to ask, to beg; to want, to 
wish; to request, to entreat, to beseech’, falab ‘what is sought, request, 
desire, demand’, faliba, tilba ‘desire, wish, request, demand; application’, 
talba ‘litany, prayer’, matlab ‘quest, search, pursuit; demand, call (for); 
request, wish; claim; problem, issue’; Harsüsi felob ‘to ask, to beg, to 
request’, feleb ‘request’, meflayb ‘aim, desire’; Mehri faliib ‘to request’, 
taléb ‘request’, matláwb ‘aim, desire’; Sheri / Jibbali 15/5b ‘to request, to 
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demand, to ask for; to take revenge for’, féléb ‘request’, mutlub ‘aim, 
desire’. Zammit 2002:271. 

Dravidian: Tamil felucu ‘to praise, to worship, to request, to pray’; Gondi 
talehkana, talahkáná ‘to beg, to ask for something (especially a bride)’, 
talk- ‘to ask’, talp- ‘to ask, to beg’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:300, no. 
3427. 


Buck 1949:18.35 ask; request; 22.17 pray. 


238. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’id-a ‘elevated ground, hill, mountain’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil tiftu ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, hillock, sandbank, 


wall separating elephant stables’, tiffi ‘raised ground’, fiftai ‘rising ground, 
bank, elevation, raised floor’, tifar, tital ‘rising ground, bank, elevation, 
island, rubbish heap, prominence, protuberance’, fifaru ‘mound’; 
Malayalam fifta ‘raised ground, hillock, shoal, raised seat (as in a 
veranda)’, tiffu ‘mound, shoal’, tintu ‘earthen wall, bank, shoal’; Kota tit 
‘hill’; Toda fif ‘mountain’; Kannada fiftu, tiffe ‘rising ground, hillock’, 
didda, diddu ‘eminence, elevation, hillock’; Tulu diddu ‘mound, elevated 
ground’, titte ‘the foundation platform of a house’; Telugu titta ‘heap, 
mound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:279, no. 3221. 

Proto-Altaic *tidu ‘elevated ground, hill, mountain (ridge)’: Proto-Tungus 
*didii (~ 3-) ‘mountain ridge’ > Manchu 3idun ‘the back side of a 
mountain’; Evenki 3idi (dial. didi) ‘mountain ridge’; Lamut / Even 
(Okhotka) gidan ‘mountain ridge’ (= /didan/ ?); Ulch $idu ‘mountain 
ridge’; Orok 3idu(n) ‘mountain ridge’; Oroch židi ‘mountain ridge’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1369—1370 *tidu ‘elevation’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill. 


239. Proto-Nostratic root *£'il- (~ *t'el-): 
(vb.) *til- ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘talk, speech, discourse, tale’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘tongue, language’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *t’e/- (secondary o-grade form: *t’ol-) ‘(vb.) to say, 
to tell, to recount; to list, to enumerate; (n.) talk, speech, language; list, 
enumeration’: Common Germanic *faljan ‘to say, to tell, to recount’, *talo 
‘talk, speech, tale, number’ > Old Icelandic telja ‘to tell, to say, to set 
forth; to count, to number’, tal ‘talk, conversation; speech, language; tale, 
list, series’, tala ‘speech, discourse; tale; number’, tala ‘to talk, to speak; to 
record, to tell’; Old English talian ‘to enumerate, to consider, to account’, 
talu ‘series, statement, discussion, story, tale’, tellan ‘to count, to reckon, 
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to calculate; to consider, to account’, tæl ‘number’; Old Frisian talia ‘to 
reckon, to count’; Old Saxon fe/lian ‘to count, to tell’, talon ‘to reckon, to 
count’, tala ‘number, speech’; Dutch tellen ‘to reckon, to count’, taal 
‘speech’, tal ‘number’; Old High German zellen ‘to count, to reckon to 
relate, to tell (New High German zählen), zalon ‘to count’? (New High 
German zahlen), zala ‘number’ (New High German Zah/). Orél 2003:400 
Proto-Germanic */alan, 400 *taljanan, 400 *talojanan, 401 *talo(n); 
Kroonen 2013:508 Proto-Germanic *talo(n)- ‘speech, recount’; De Vries 
1977:580, 581, and 586; Skeat 1898:629; Onions 1966:900 and 908; Klein 
1971:742 and 750; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:872; Kluge—Seebold 1989:804. 
B. Proto-Eskimo *fa/i- ‘to tell someone to do something’: Seward Peninsula 
Inuit zili- ‘to tell someone to do something, to send (someone) on an 
errand’; North Alaskan Inuit tili- ‘to tell someone to do something’; 
Western Canadian Inuit tili- ‘to tell someone to do something’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit fi/i- ‘to tell someone to do something’; Greenlandic tili- ‘to 
tell someone to do something’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:339. 


(?) Sumerian dilib ‘calculation, computation’, dili-i, dili-tur (mathematics) the 
writing down of a number’. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2353, *teLV 
*to shout, to call. 


240. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’i/-a ‘tongue, language": 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t’il- ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; 
(n.) *¢’il-a ‘talk, speech, discourse, tale’ 


A. (?) Dravidian: Kui tlepka (< tlék-p-, tlekt-) ‘to put out the tongue, to thrust 
forth from a cavity’; Kuwi tekh- in: vendori tekhmü ‘put out your tongue!’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:300, no. 3430. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*t'[g^uA-/*t ]gweA- >) *t'nghü-/*t'ng^wa- ‘tongue’ 
(with widely different reflexes in the daughter languages due to taboo): 
Gothic tuggd ‘tongue’; Old Icelandic tunga ‘tongue’; Swedish tunga 
‘tongue’; Danish tunge ‘tongue’; Old English tunge ‘tongue’; Old Frisian 
tunge ‘tongue’; Old Saxon tunga ‘tongue’; Dutch tong ‘tongue’; Old High 
German zunga ‘tongue’ (New High German Zunge); Latin lingua ‘tongue’ 
(Old Latin dingua); Old Irish teng(a)e ‘tongue’ (a shorter form, teng, is 
found only in verse); Sanskrit jihvad ‘tongue’; Avestan hizi-, hizva- 
‘tongue’; Armenian /ezu ‘tongue’; Lithuanian liezüvis ‘tongue’; Old 
Church Slavic jezyke ‘tongue’; Russian jazyk [a3prx] ‘tongue, language’; 
Ukrainian jazyk ‘tongue’; Polish język ‘tongue’; Lower Sorbian jézyk 
‘tongue’; Czech jazyk ‘tongue’; Slovenian jézik ‘tongue’; Serbo-Croatian 
jezik ‘tongue’; Macedonian jazik ‘tongue’; Bulgarian ezik ‘tongue’. 
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Pokorny 1959:223 *dnghu, *dn$hua ‘tongue’; Walde 1927—1932.1:792 
*dnghu, *dnghua; Mann 1984—1987:151 *dn$uhaà ‘tongue’; Watkins 
1985:15 *dņghū and 2000:21 *dņghū ‘tongue’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984:11:814 *t’ng/"JuH- and 1995:714 *t'ng^uH- ‘tongue’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:436—437; Mallory—Adams 1997:594 *dyghuh,- ‘tongue’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:360; De Vaan 2008:343; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.:806—807 *dnghua; Kroonen 2013:526—527 Proto-Germanic 
*tungon- ‘tongue’; Orél 2003:412 Proto-Germanic *fungon; Lehmann 
1986:349; Feist 1939:482 *dpgh-u-à; De Vries 1977:600; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1I:389—390; Onions 1966:930; Klein 1971:771; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:892 *dnghu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:818; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:414—415; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:369—370; Smoczynski 2001.1: 
353—354; Derksen 2008:159; Winter 1982. According to Pisani, Greek 
(Ionic) yAdooa (also yAdoou), (Attic) yA@tta ‘tongue’ belongs here as 
well. Pisani assumes development from *6AoyFa (*óXyüFa) < *dl(a)ghud. 
However, this proposal is rejected by Lehmann (1986:349) (see also 
Beekes 1969:246 and 2010.1:278). 

C. Proto-Altaic *tilV ‘tongue, voice’: Proto-Tungus *dilga-n ‘voice’ > 
Manchu 7i/can ‘sound, noise, voice’, 3i/ca- ‘to sound, to shout, to sing (of 
birds)’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) gilahan ‘voice’; Evenki dilgan ‘voice’; 
Lamut / Even dilgpn ‘voice’; Negidal dilga-n ‘voice’; Nanay / Gold žile 
‘voice’; Ulch dilga(n) ‘voice’; Orok 3ilda(n) ‘voice’; Oroch digga(n) 
‘voice’; Solon dilgà ‘voice’; Udihe digana- ‘to speak’. Proto-Turkic *dil-, 
*dil- ‘tongue, language’ > Old Turkic til ‘tongue, language’; Karakhanide 
Turkic til ‘tongue, language’; Turkish dil ‘tongue, language’, dilli ‘having 
a tongue’; Gagauz dií ‘tongue, language’; Azerbaijani dil ‘tongue, 
language’; Turkmenian dil ‘tongue, language’; Uzbek til ‘tongue, 
language’; Karaim fti], til ‘tongue, language’; Uighur til ‘tongue, language’; 
Tatar tel ‘tongue, language’; Bashkir tel ‘tongue, language’; Kirghiz til 
‘tongue, language’; Kazakh til ‘tongue, language’; Noghay til ‘tongue, 
language’; Tuva dil ‘tongue, language’; Yakut íi] ‘tongue, language’; 
Dolgan fi! ‘tongue, language’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1370— 
1371 *tilV ‘tongue, voice’. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (reduplicated) *jilagil) (f from *tilə(til)) 
‘tongue’: Chukchi jiliil, jilajil ‘tongue, blade of oar, language’, jelacyan 
‘tongue’, jila-/?an ‘translator’; Kerek jilail (Kamen ciliil) ‘tongue’; Koryak 
jijil ‘tongue’, jilajil ‘speech, language’, jila-lran ‘translator’, jila-lrat- ‘to 
translate’; Alyutor jiilajil (Palana jelilyan) ‘tongue’, jiila-I?at- ‘translate’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen ¢ce/ ‘tongue’. Fortescue 2005:115; Mudrak 1989b:99 
*jilva-jilva ‘tongue’. 


Buck 1949:4.26 tongue; 18.11 voice (sb.); 18.24 language. Slightly different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2354, *[tJilV(-Ko) (^ *t- ?) ‘tongue, 
organs of speech’. 
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241. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’or’-a ‘tree, the parts of a tree’ (> ‘leaf, branch, bark, 
etc.’): 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t’/o/r- ‘tree’, preserved in various tree names or names of 
parts of trees ('leaves, branches, etc.) Semitic: Akkadian farpa?u 
(tarpi?u) ‘a variety of tamarisk’; Arabic farfa? ‘tamarisk tree’. Hebrew 
tarag [yo] ‘leaf? (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Aramaic farpa, tarag 
‘leaf’; Syriac ferpd ‘leaf, branch’; Samaritan Aramaic trp ‘leaf, part of a 
tree, branch’. Klein 1987:252. Egyptian d?b ‘fig tree’ (< *drb). West 
Chadic: Hausa doorawaa ‘locust-bean tree’. East Chadic: Bidiya tirip ‘a 
kind of tree’ (assimilation of vowels). Orél—Stolbova 1995:516, no. 2464, 
*tarip- ‘tree’. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’er-w/u-/*t’or-w/u-, *t’r-ew-/*t’r-ow-/*t’r-u- ‘tree, 
wood’: Greek 8ópu ‘tree, beam’, ópüg ‘oak’; Sanskrit daru ‘a piece of 
wood, wood, timber’, drú-h ‘wood or any wooden implement’; Avestan 
drvaéna- ‘wooden’, dauru- ‘wood(en object), log’; Albanian dru ‘tree, 
bark, wood’; Welsh derwen ‘oak’; Gothic triu ‘tree, wood’; Old Icelandic 
tré ‘tree’, tiara ‘tar’; Old English tréow ‘tree, wood’, tierwe, teoru ‘tar, 
resin’; Old Frisian tre ‘tree’; Old Saxon triu, treo ‘tree, beam’; New High 
German Teer ‘tar’; Lithuanian dervà ‘resinous wood’, dárva ‘tar’; Old 
Church Slavic drévo ‘tree’; Russian dérevo [nepeno] ‘tree, wood’; Serbo- 
Croatian drijevo ‘tree, wood’; Czech drevo ‘tree, wood’; Hittite ta-ru 
‘wood’. Pokorny 1959:214—217 *deru-, *doru-, *dr(e)u-, *dreua-, *drü- 
‘tree’; Walde 1927—1932.1:804—806 *dereu(o)-; Mann 1984—1987:142 
*deruos, -à, -iə (*dreu-) ‘tree, wood, timber, pitch-pine; pitch, tar, resin; 
hard, firm, solid, wooden’, 156 *doru ‘timber, pole, spike, spear’, 157 
*doruos, -d, -ia “wood (timber); resin’, 161 *dru- (radical) ‘timber, wood’, 
161 *drüio (*druuo, *-io; *drün-) ‘to harden, to strengthen’, 161 *drukos 
‘hard, firm, wooden’, 162 *drus-, *drusos ‘firm, solid’, 162 *druuos, -om, 
-is ‘wooden, hard; wood’, 162 *drütos ‘wooden, of oak, of hardwood; 
solid, firm, strong’, 165 *druis, -ia “wood, trees, hardwood’, 165—166 
*druos, -om; *drus-, *dru- ‘wood, timber, tree’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:192 and L:193 *t’er-w-, *t'or-w-, *t’r-eu-, *t’r-u- ‘oak (wood), 
tree’; Mallory—Adams 1997:598 *doru ‘wood, tree’; Watkins 1985:12 
*deru (also *dreu-) and 2000:16—17 *deru (also *dreu-) ‘to be firm, 
solid, steadfast’ (suffixed variant form *drew-o-; variant form *drou-; 
suffixed zero-grade form *dru-mo-; variant form *derw-; suffixed variant 
form *drii-ro-; lengthened zero-grade form *drii-; o-grade form *doru-; 
reduplicated form *der-drew-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:36; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:294 *dor-w-, *dr-ew-; Beekes 2010.1:349 *doru; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:411—412; Hofmann 1966:63 *dóru; Boisacq 1950:197— 
198 *doru; Kroonen 2013:514 Proto-Germanic *£erwa/on- ‘tar’ and 522— 
523 Proto-Germanic *trewa- ‘tree’; Orél 1998:76 and 2003:405 Proto- 
Germanic *terwon ~ *terwan, 409—410 *trewan; Lehmann 1986:347— 
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348 *deru-, *drewo-, *dr(e)w-(H-); Feist 1939:480—481 *der-eu-o-; De 
Vries 1977:591 *dreu- and 597; Klein 1971:745 *derew(o)-, *drew(o)- 
and 779 *derow(o)-, *drew(o)-; Onions 1966:904 and 939 *deru-, *doru-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:775 *deru-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:725 *deru-; Huld 
1984:56 *dru-n-; Derksen 2008:99 *deru-o- and 2015:123—124 *deru-o-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:90—91; Smoczyüski 2007.1:103; Benveniste 
1969.1:104—111 and 1973:85—91; P. Friedrich 1970:140—149 *dorw- 
‘tree’ or ‘oak’; Osthoff 1901.1:98—180. Note: Indo-European loans 
(borrowed either from Baltic or from Germanic) in Uralic (Balto-Finnic): 
Finnish ferva ‘tar’; Estonian tôrv ‘tar’; Livonian fera ‘tar’. Campbell 
1990:173 and 1994:26. Also (Finno-Permian or Finno-Volgaic): Finnish 
terho ‘acorn’; Vote turu, toro ‘acorn’; Estonian tõru, toro ‘acorn’; 
Livonian te ’rmadz ‘acorn’. Campbell 1990:170 and 1994:25. 

C. Proto-Altaic *tor’u ‘birch bark, vessel made of birch bark’: Proto-Tungus 
*duri ‘cradle made of birch bark’ > Evenki dór ‘cradle made of birch 
bark’; Negidal duj ‘cradle made of birch bark’; Manchu duri ‘a swinging 
cradle’; Nanay / Gold duri ‘cradle made of birch bark’; Ulch duri ‘cradle 
made of birch bark’; Oroch duji ‘cradle made of birch bark’; Udihe düi 
‘cradle made of birch bark’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:217. Proto-Mongolian 
*duru-sun ‘bark (specifically the bark of the birch tree)’ > Written 
Mongolian duru-sun ‘shell, bark (specifically, the bark of the birch tree)’; 
Khalkha durs ‘shell, bark (specifically, the bark of the birch tree)’; Buriat 
durhan ‘bark’; Kalmyk dursn ‘bark’; Ordos durusu ‘bark, skin, peel’. 
Proto-Turkic *Tor" ‘birch bark; birch cover (for a bow); vessel made of 
birch bark’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) t6z ‘birch bark’; Turkish (Osmanli) 
toz ‘a material used to wrap bows’; Uighur tozda ‘on birch bark’; Uzbek 
tos ‘birch bark’; Tatar tuz ‘birch bark’; Bashkir tud “birch bark’; Kazakh 
toz ‘birch bark’; Oyrot tos ‘birch bark’; Tuva tos ‘birch bark’; Yakut tuos 
‘birch bark’. Clauson 1972:571; Tenishev—Dybo 2001—2006.1:103. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1380 *tőřu. Semantic development as in 
Albanian dru ‘tree, bark, wood’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:1.42 tree. 


242. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *t’ox"-: 
(vb.) *t'ox"- ‘to give, to bring’; 
(n.) *t'ox"-a “giving, gift, present? 


A. Proto-Indo-European (*t’ox"-C- >) *t'o-, *t'ox"-V- (> *t’dw-) ‘to give’: 
Sanskrit (reduplicated) dá-da-ti (inf. davane) ‘to give, to bestow, to grant, 
to yield, to impart, to present, to offer to, to place, to put, to apply (in 
medicine), to permit, to allow’; Greek (reduplicated) di-dm-p1 ‘to give, to 
grant, to offer’, (Cyprian inf.) 60Fevat ‘to give’; Latin do ‘to give’ (subj. 
duim, duis, duit); Lithuanian duoti ‘to give’ (daviaái ‘I gave’), dovana 
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‘present, gift’; Old Church Slavic dati ‘to give’. Rix 1998a:89—90 *deh,- 
‘to give’, 90—91 *deh;u- ‘to give’; Pokorny 1959:223—226 *do- : *da-, 
*do-u- : *dau- : *du- ‘to give’; Walde 1927—1932.1:814—816 *do-; 
Mann 1984—1987:144 *deu- theme of verb ‘to give’, 146 *didomi 
(theme: *d6-) ‘to give’, 152 *do- (*dódmi, didomi) ‘to give’, 158 *dou- 
(theme of *do- ‘to give’), *douit-; Watkins 1985:15 *do- (contracted from 
*do2-) and 2000:21 *do- ‘to give’ (oldest form *dea,-, colored to *doa,-, 
contracted to *do-) zero-grade form *da-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:203 *t'oH- > *t'o- and 1995.1:44, 1:175, 1:179, 1:189, 1:655, 1:656, 
I:658, 1:660, 1:781, E835 *t’oH- to give; to take; to take a wife’, 1:147 
*t'oH*"- > *t'oHw-; Mallory—Adams 1997:224 *deh;- ‘to give’; Derksen 
2008:96; Schmalstieg 1980:150—157; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:13—14; 
Boisacq 1950:186 *do-, *da-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:388—389; Hofmann 
1966:59 *do-, *da-; Beekes 2010.1:331—332 *deh,-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.::279—281 *dea,-; De Vaan 2008:174—175; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:360—363 *do-, *da-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:178—180; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I::111—112 *do-; Smoczynski 2007.1:134—135 
*deh,-; Illič-Svityč 1965:338 *deH"-. Note: Sturtevant (1951:52, $76) 
compares Hittite (3rd sg.) da-a-i ‘takes’ here and reconstructs Indo-Hittite 
*deh- (see also Sturtevant 1942:43, §41c; Kloekhorst 2008b:803—805 
*doh,-ei) ; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:60—69 *deh,-. 

B. Proto-Uralic *toxe- ‘to give, to bring’: Finnish tuo- ‘to bring’; Estonian 
too- ‘to bring’; Lapp / Saami (Southern) duoké- ‘to sell’; Mordvin (Erza) 
tuje-, tuva- ‘to bring’; Vogul / Mansi tuu- ‘to bring’; Ostyak / Xanty tu- ‘to 
bring’ (Southern pret. t2wa-, taewa-); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets taa- ‘to 
give, to bring’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan taa- ‘to bring’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets te-d'a- ‘to give, to bring’; Selkup Samoyed ta-da- ‘to 
bring’; Kamassian de?-, dep- ‘to give, to bring’. Collinder 1955:64, 
1960:408 *toyd-, 1965:32, and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:529—530 
*tove-; Décsy 1990:109 *tonga ‘to bring, to get, to receive’; Joki 1973:331 
*toke-; Sammallahti 1988:550 *toxi- ‘to bring’; Janhunen 1977b:145 *13-; 
Illié-Svityé 1965:338 *toye-. 


Sumerian du ‘to bring’. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give. Illič-Svityč 1965:338 *to/H/ ‘to give’ (‘qaBaTs’); 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:305—306, no. 121; Collinder 1965:32; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2251, *toH[ü] ~ *ta|aeH[ü] (= *to[I][ü] ~ *ta|ae[T] [ü] ?) ‘to bring, 
to fetch, to give’; Fortescue 1998:158. 


243. Proto-Nostratic root */'u2v- (~ *t'opw-): 
(vb.) *t'u?"- ‘to separate, divide, or split into two parts; to cut in half’; 
(n.) *t'u?"-a ‘separation or division into two; two halves’ 
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Note: used as the base for the numeral ‘two’ in Indo-European and Altaic. 


A. Proto-Indo-European (*f'u?v"-o-, *t'u2"-i- >) *t'(u)wo-, *t'(u)wi- ‘two’: 
Sanskrit (m.) dváu, dvá (Vedic also duváu, duva), (f./n.) dvé (Vedic also 
duvé), dvi- (in composition) ‘two’, dviká-h ‘consisting of two’, dvih 
‘twice’; Avestan (m.) dva, (f./n.) bae ‘two’, bis ‘twice’; Greek 50@ ‘two’ 
(uninflected 500), dic ‘twice, doubly’; Latin duo, (f.) duae ‘two’, bini 
‘twofold, twice’, bis ‘twice’; Umbrian (m. nom.) dur ‘two’; Old Irish dau, 
dou, do ‘two’, dé- (in composition) ‘two-, double’; Old Welsh dou ‘two’; 
Old Breton dou, dau ‘two’; Cornish dow, dew ‘two’; Albanian (Gheg) (m.) 
dy, (f.) dy ‘two’; Gothic (m.) twai, (f.) twos, (n.) twa ‘two’; Old Icelandic 
(m.) tveir, (£.) tvær, (n.) tvau ‘two’, tvennr, tvinnr ‘consisting of two 
different things or kinds, twofold, in pairs’, tví- (in compounds) ‘twice, 
double’, tvisvar, tysvar ‘twice’; Faroese tveir ‘two’, tvinnur ‘twofold’; 
Norwegian to ‘two’, tvinn, tvenne ‘twofold’; Old Swedish (m.) tu, (f) twar 
‘two’, twiswar, tyswar ‘twice’ (Modern Swedish två ‘two’, tvänne 
‘twofold’); Old Danish tva, tve ‘two’, tysver, tysser, tesser ‘twice’ 
(Modern Danish to ‘two’, tvende ‘twofold’); Old English (m.) twégen, 
(£/n.) twa, (n.) tà ‘two’, twi- (prefix) ‘two’, twinn ‘double’, twiwa ‘twice’; 
Old Frisian (m.) twéne, tvéne, (f./n.) tva ‘two’, twi- (prefix) ‘twice, 
double’, twia (adv.) ‘twice, double’; Old Saxon (m.) twéne, (f.) twa, two, 
(n.) twé ‘two’; Dutch twee ‘two’; Old High German (m.) zwene, (f.) zwa, 
zwo, (n.) zwei ‘two’ (New High German zwei), zwi- (prefix) ‘twice, 
double’; Lithuanian (m.) du, (f.) dvi ‘two’; Latvian (m./f.) divi ‘two’; Old 
Prussian (m./f.) dwai ‘two’; Old Church Slavic (m.) dova, (f./n.) dove 
‘two’; Russian (m./n.) dva [nsa]. (f.) dve [ape] ‘two’; Czech (m.) dva, 
(£/n.) dvé ‘two’; Polish (m./n.) dwa, (f.) dwie ‘two’; Bulgarian dva ‘two’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian tuwa- ‘two’; Lycian kbi-, (Milyan) tbi- ‘two’. 
Pokorny 1959:228—232 (m.) *dud(u) ‘two’ (*duuou), (f.) *duai; *duei-, 
*duoi-, *dui-; Walde 1927—1932.1:817—821 *duou; Mann 1984— 
1987:171 *dueios (*dueiios) ‘twofold, paired; two, pair’, 171 *duai (fem. 
form of *duou), 171 *dui- (prefix) *two-, bi-’, 172 *duidh- ‘divided, in 
two’, 172 *duik- ‘in two, twofold, halved’, 172 *duiksos, -ios ‘double, 
twin, divided’, 173 *duinos, -is ‘double, twin’, 172 *duis ‘twofold, twice’, 
173 *duisios ‘double’, 173 *duism ‘in two, through the middle’, 174 
*duist- ‘twofold, divided, in two’, 174 *duitos, -ios (-iios) ‘second’, 174 
*duo, 174 *duoidh- ‘double, half, two-way’, 174 *duoiid ‘to divide, to 
pair, to double’, 174 *duoil- ‘division, pair, double’, 174 *duoin- ‘two, in 
twos, doubly’, 174 *duoios (*duoiios) ‘double; couple, pair’, 174—175 
*duou, *duuou, *duo, (f./n.) *duai, *duuai ‘two’; Watkins 1985:15—16 
*dwo- (variant form *duwo-) and 2000:21—22 *dwo- (variant form 
*duwo-) ‘two’; Mallory—Adams 1997:399—400 *duéh;(u) ~ *duuéh;(u) 
(dual) ‘two’, *dui-ios, *dui-tos ‘belonging to two, second’, *duoi ~ 
*d(u)uoiios ‘two, group of two’, *dui- 'bi- (prefix), *duis ‘twice’, 
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*duoios ‘double(d), twofold’, *du(e)i-plos ‘double, twofold’ and 
2006:308—310 *dwéh;(u) ‘two’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:844— 845 
*t’uo- (earlier *£'^o-), IE845 *t’uis, I:849 and 1995.1:742—743 *t'wo- 
(earlier *t'^o-), *t’w-i- ‘two’, 1:743 *t’wis ‘twice’, 1:746; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:82, 11:84, IE85, I[:85—86, and II:86; Boisacq 1950:190 
*d(u)uis and 205—206 *d(u)uo(u); Hofmann 1966:60 *duis and 65 
*d(u)uo(u), *dui-, *duoi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:398—399 *dui-s and 
I:424—425 *duuó, *duuóu, *dud(u); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:287 and 
1:301—301 *duwo-, *dwo; De Vaan 2008:183; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:106 *dui-no- or *duei-no-, *dueiino-, 1:107 *dui-, and I:381—383 
*d(u)uó; Ernout—Meillet 1979:71 and 181—188 *duwoó; Orél 2003:414 
Proto-Germanic *twiz, 414—415 *two(u); Kroonen 2013:529 Proto- 
Germanic *twa- ‘two’ and 530 *twis ‘twice’; Feist 1939:484—485 *duou, 
*duó; Lehmann 1986:350—351 *dwo(u), (f.) *dwai; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1I:367 and 11:392; De Vries 1977:601, 601—602. *duis-no-, and 602; 
Onions 1966:952 *d(u)wo(u); Hoad 1986:511; Barnhart 1995:841; Skeat 
1898:671—672; Klein 1971:790 *duwo-, *duwou-, *dwo(u)-; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:415—416 *duoh, and 417; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:894 
*d(u)uou; Kluge—Seebold 1989:820 *dwou; Huld 1984:56—57; Orél 
1998:79; Derksen 2008:130 *duo-h,; Brugmann 1904:364 *d(u)ud(u); 
Beekes 1995:212 (m.) *duo-h,, (f/n.) *duo-ih, and 2010.1:359 *duuo, 
*duu-eh;; Szemerényi 1996:222 (m.) *duwo/*dwo, (f.) *duwoi/*dwoi; 
Fortson 2010:146 *d(u)uoh,; Blažek 1999b:161—184 *duwo, earliest 
form *du; Clackson 2007:198 *duó-. Note: There is some evidence that 
this term may have been a borrowing from Northwest Caucasian (see 
Chapter 19, 819.10. Numerals, for details). 

Proto-Altaic *tiu(wi) ‘two’: Proto-Tungus *5u- ‘two’ > Evenki 3ür ‘two’; 
Lamut / Even 3ór ‘two’; Manchu $uwe ‘two’, žuru ‘pair’; Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) $4 ‘two’; Jurchen 3uwe ‘two’; Ulch $uel(i) ‘two’; Orok dà ‘two’; 
Nanay / Gold 3u, $uer ‘two’; Oroch $4 ‘two’; Udihe 3u ‘two’; Solon Zur 
‘two’. Proto-Mongolian *2iw- ~ *Zui- ‘two’ > Middle Mongolian Jirin 
‘two’; Written Mongolian 3iren ‘two’; Khalkha Jirin ‘two’; Dagur 3ur(u) 
‘pair’; Monguor žuru ‘two’. Poppe 1955:243—244 *¥i ‘two’. Proto-Turkic 
*TV-bVr- ‘second’ > Old Turkic (Old Bulgar) tvirem ‘second’; Chuvash 
tebar, tebarew ‘two’. Poppe 1960:28; Street 1974:14 *ji- (and ? *jii-) 
‘two’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1374—1375 *tiubu ‘two’; Blažek 
1999b:177 Proto-Altaic *tówi ~ *tüwi ‘two’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2243, 
Proto-Altaic *füwu ‘two’. Note: The Proto-Altaic reconstruction given 
here is based upon Blazek’s modified Proto-Altaic reconstruction. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian (derivational affix) *-t2vz- ‘to 
remove’ > Chukchi -t(u)we- ‘to remove (clothes)’; Kerek -twa- ‘to 
remove’ (namyatXa-twa- ‘to unstick’ from namyatXa-u- ‘to glue, to 
stick’); Koryak -t(a)ve- ‘to remove (clothes)’; Alyutor -tva- ‘to remove’. 
Fortescue 2005:424. 
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Sumerian dug ‘to split apart; to break off, to tear or pull off; to destroy, to 
demolish, to ruin, to pull down’, dugdug ‘to pull off or apart’. 


Buck 1949:12.23 separate (vb.); 12.232 divide. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2243, 
*fü?[o] ‘two’ Blažek 1999b:178—179 Proto-Nostratic *tu or *tuwi. 


244. Proto-Nostratic root *t’uk’- (~ *t’ok’-): 
(vb.) *t’uk’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound, to trample’; 
(n.) *t’uk’-a ‘knock, thump, blow, stroke’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’uk’-, *t’ok’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound’: 
Proto-Semitic *t’ak’- (*t’ak’-ak’-, [reduplicated] *tak’-tak’-, *t’ak’-aw-, 
etc.) ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound’ > Arabic takka (‘to make a 
striking, hitting, or flapping sound’ >) ‘to crack, to pop; to clack, to smack, 
to flap; to burst, to explode’, taktaka ‘to crack, to snap, to rattle, to clatter, 
to clang, to pop, to crash, to crackle, to rustle, to make the ground resound 
with the hoof, to crack the fingers or joints’, faktiuka ‘crash, bang; clap, 
thud, crack, pop’; Harsüsi fek ‘to knock, to grind’, meték ‘pestle’; Sheri / 
Jibbali tekk ‘to knock, to bang, to pound, to smash (rocks), to rip 
(clothes)', muttak ‘pestle’, téka? ‘to push’; Mehri tak ‘to knock, to pound, 
to smash, to rip (clothes)’, matak ‘pestle’; Soqotri tak ‘to tire’; Geez / 
Ethiopic tak?a [mPa] ‘to be intrepid, harsh, ruthless’, fakawa [m4»] ‘to 
beat, to pound’; Tigrinya take ‘to oppress’, ftäktäkä ‘to crush, to pound, to 
cram, to press’; Amharic fdkka ‘to strike, to attack’; Gurage takdtakd ‘to 
squeeze things together, to stuff in, to level the floor of the house by 
pressing down the ground’. According to Leslau (1987:595), the following 
belong here as well: Geez / Ethiopic taka [m0], tak?a [mA] ‘to sound, 
to blow a trumpet, to ring a bell’, matka? [marpo] ‘trumpet, horn, church 
bell, gong’; Tigre taka ‘to play an instrument’, mdtka® ‘bell, stone used in 
striking a bell’; Tigrinya take ‘to strike a bell’; Amharic fákka ‘to strike a 
bell’, mdtk ‘small stone used in striking a bell’. Leslau 1979:629 and 
1987:595, 596. Egyptian dqw ‘flour, powder’, dq ‘to pound, to crush’, dqr 
‘to press (?), to exclude (?)’. Hannig 1995:988; Erman—Grapow 1921:216 
and 1926—1963.5:494—495; Gardiner 1957:603; Faulkner 1962:316. 
Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’ > Hadiyya t’ook’- 
‘to burst (intr.)’; Kambata t’ook’- ‘to burst (intr.)’; Sidamo dook- ‘to burst, 
to break (intr.)’, t'ook- ‘to burst (intr.)’. Hudson 1989:31 and 34. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *duk’- ‘to be broken to pieces’ > Iraqw dukteno 
‘kindling’ (semantics: kindling is wood broken into small pieces); Dahalo 
duk’- ‘to be destroyed’, duk’ud- ‘to destroy’. Ehret 1980:192. (?) Central 
Chadic: Guduf a2g2 ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; Dghwede dga ‘to pound (in a 
mortar); Ngweshe d’gada ‘to pound (in a mortar); Gisiga dugo- ‘to 
pound (in a mortar)’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:268— 269. 
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Dravidian: Tamil tukai ‘to tread down, to trample on, to bruise or destroy 
by treading, to pound in a mortar, to mash, to vex’; Kannada toku ‘to beat, 
to strike’; Tulu roku ‘collision’; Manda tug- (tukt-) ‘to trample’; Pengo tog- 
(tokt-) ‘to tread on, to step on’; Kui toga (togi-) ‘to kick’; Kurux tokna ‘to 
stamp violently with one foot or with both feet (as in jatra dance)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:311, no. 3539. Kannada düku ‘to push’; Kurux 
tukkna ‘to give a push to, to shove’; Malto tuke ‘to push, to remove’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 3286. 

Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’ac- ‘to hit, to strike’: Georgian t’k’ac- ‘to strike, to 
hit, to crack, to split’; Laz t’(k’)oc- ‘to throw, to hurl’. Klimov 1964:182 
*tkac,-. Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’ec-/*t’k’ic- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike’: 
Georgian t 'k'ec-/t'k'ic- ‘to beat’; Mingrelian t’k’ac- ‘to hit, to strike’; Svan 
t’k’ec-/t’k’c- ‘to hit, to strike (with a stick)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:331 *tkec,-/*tkic,-; Fahnrich 2007:403—404 *tkec,-/*tkic,-; Klimov 
1964:182 *fkec,- and 1998:189 *tkec,-/*tkc,;- ‘to strike’; Schmidt 
1962:134. Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’eb-/*t’k’b- “press, to squeeze’: Georgian 
Uk'eb-/t'k'b- ‘to press’; Laz (n)t'k'ab- ‘to press, to squeeze’; Svan t'k'eb- 
/t’k’b- ‘to press’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:329—330 *tkeb-; 
Fahnrich 2007:402 *tkeb-; Klimov 1964:182 *tkeb- and 1998:188 *theb- 
/*tkb- ‘to press, to press oneself’. Proto-Kartvelian *t’k’ep’- ‘to press, to 
trample’: Georgian t’k’ep’- ‘to trample’; Laz (n)t’k’ap’- ‘to trample’. 
Klimov 1998:189 *tkep- ‘to press, to trample’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:329—330 *tkeb- (*tkep- < *tkeb- through assimilation); Fahnrich 
2007:402 *tkeb- (*tkep- < *tkeb- through assimilation). 
Proto-Indo-European *t’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *t/ok’- 
(secondary e-grade form: *t"ek’-) ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’: Proto- 
Germanic *6ek-/*@ak- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’ > Old Icelandic pjaka 
‘to thwack, to thump, to smite’, bjakadr ‘worn, fainting, exhausted’, 
bjokka ‘to thwack, to thump, to beat, to chastise’, bykkr (< *bjokk- < 
*bekk-) ‘a thwack, thump, blow, a hurt’; Old English paccian ‘to clap, to 
pat, to stroke, to touch gently, to smack, to beat’; Middle English bakken 
‘to pat, to stroke’. Mann 1984—1987:1371 *teg- ‘weary; to fail, to droop, 
to waste away’; Onions 1966:921; Klein 1971:765; Skeat 1898641—642. 
Different etymology in De Vries 1977:630. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *tuk3- (*tuy3-) ‘to break, to crush’ > 
Cheremis / Mari tuye- ‘to break, to crush’; Votyak / Udmurt tijal- ‘to 
break, to break off. Rédei 1986—1988:800 *tuks- (*tuys-). Semantic 
development as in Greek KAdw ‘to break, to break off < Proto-Indo- 
European *K^el- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’ (cf. Latin calamitds ‘loss, 
misfortune, damage, calamity’, clades ‘disaster, injury’; Lithuanian kalu, 
kalti ‘to forge, to strike’; Old Church Slavic kolo, klati ‘to prick, to hew’). 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tukna ‘nail’, tuknas- ‘to knock in’, tuktuja 
*blacksmith's tools’. Nikolaeva 2006:438. 
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F. (?) Altaic: Mongolian tuyila- ‘to strike with the feet, to rear, to buck (of a 
horse)’; Khalkha tuil- ‘to strike with the feet, to rear, to buck (of a horse)’. 
Turkic: Sagai (dialect of Khakas) tuyula- ‘to strike with the feet, to rear, to 
buck (of a horse)’. Poppe 1960:61; Street 1974:28 *tugi-la- ‘to strike with 
the feet, to rear, to buck (of a horse)’. 


Sumerian dug,-ga ‘to strike, to beat, to hit, to smite, to kill’. 

Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.26 break (vb. tr.) Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:316—318, no. 136; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2349, *;fü]Ka ‘to thrust, to 
stab, to push’. 


245. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ul’-a ‘wedge, peg": 


A. Proto-Indo-European *t’ul- ‘pin, wedge, peg’: (?) Greek -óvAog in Kóv- 
dbvA0cg ‘knuckle’, o@dv-dvA0¢ ‘(sg.) a vertebra; (pl.) the backbone, spine, or 
neck’, kop-dvAn ‘club, cudgel’; Old Irish dul ‘pin, wedge’, dula ‘peg’; 
Middle High German zo/ ‘log’ (New High German Zoll); Low German 
tolle ‘top-knot’; Frisian tulle ‘peg (in the game of tipcat)’; Lithuanian 
dulas ‘rowlock’. Pokorny 1959:194—196 *del- ‘to split, to cleave’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:809—812 *del-; Mann 1984—1987:167 *dulos, -à, -o(n) 
‘knob, plug, peg, thole-pin, rowlock’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:887—888 
*del- ‘to split, to cleave’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:816. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *tola ‘wedge, peg’ > Mordvin (Erza) tulo 
‘cork, plug; wedge’, (Moksha) tula ‘wedge’; Zyrian / Komi tul ‘peg, plug, 
wedge’. Rédei 1986—1988:797—798 *tola; Sammallahti 1988:554 *tola 
‘wedge’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *tiūbu ‘wedge, peg’: Proto-Tungus *3u/- ‘wedge’ > Evenki 
3ulamaptin ‘wedge’; Lamut / Even julomptiy ‘wedge’; Ulch 3ilemece 
‘wedge’; Udihe Jolomopti ‘wedge’. Proto-Turkic *dil- ‘tooth’ > Old 
Turkic diš ‘tooth’; Turkish dis ‘tooth, cog’; Gagauz dis ‘tooth’; 
Azerbaijani dis ‘tooth’; Turkmenian dis ‘tooth’; Uzbek tis ‘tooth’; Uighur 
tis, Cis ‘tooth’; Karaim tis ‘tooth’; Tatar tes ‘tooth’; Bashkir tes ‘tooth’; 
Kirghiz tis ‘tooth’; Kazakh fis ‘tooth’; Noghay tis ‘tooth’; Tuva dis ‘tooth’; 
Yakut fis ‘tooth’; Dolgan fis ‘tooth’. Perhaps also Mongolian duldui ‘stick, 
staff, pilgrim's staff. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1375 *tiūlu 
‘wedge, peg’. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth. 


246. Proto-Nostratic root *t’um- (~ *t'om-): 
(vb.) *t’um- ‘to quiet, to calm, to pacify, to tame’; 
(n.) *t'um-a ‘quietness, calmness, peace, tranquility’; (adj.) “quiet, calm, tame, 
peaceful’ 
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A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic fammana ‘to quiet, to calm, to appease, to 


pacify, to allay, to assuage, to soothe’, famn ‘quiet, tranquil’, fam?ana, 
ta?mana ‘to calm, to quiet, to pacify, to appease, to assuage, to soothe’. 
Zammit 2002:273. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’om-H-/*t’m-H- ‘to tame, to subdue’: Sanskrit 
damyati ‘to tame, to subdue, to conquer’, damáyati, damāyáti ‘to subdue, 
to overpower’; Prakrit damiya- ‘tamed’; Greek óapóGo ‘to overpower, to 
tame, to subdue, to conquer’, ópfjois ‘taming, breaking in (horses)’; Latin 
domo ‘to tame, to subdue, to overcome, to conquer’; Middle Irish 
damnaim ‘to subdue’; Gothic ga-tamjan ‘to tame’; Old Icelandic temja ‘to 
tame, to break in’, tamr ‘tame’, tamning ‘taming, breaking in’; Old English 
temian ‘to tame, to subdue’, tama ‘tameness’, tam ‘tame’; Old Frisian 
temja ‘to tame’, tam ‘tame’; Dutch tam ‘tame’, temmen ‘to tame’; Old 
High German zemmen ‘to tame’ (New High German záhmen), zam ‘tame’ 
(New High German zahm); Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) da-ma-as-zi ‘to press, to 
oppress’. Rix 1998a:99—100 *demh,- ‘to tame, to domesticate, to subdue, 
to control’; Pokorny 1959:199—200 (*dema-) *doma- : *d,ma- ‘to tame, 
to subdue’; Walde 1927—1932.1:788—790 (*dema-) *doma-, *dama-; 
Mann 1984—1987:153—154 *domaio (*damdio, *dmāið), -eið ‘to tame, 
to domesticate'; Watkins 1985:11 *dema- and 2000:16 *dema- ‘to 
constrain, to force, especially to break in (horses)’ (oldest form *dema,-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:205 *t’emH-/*t’mH- > *t’m- and 1995.I:177 
*t’emH-/*t’mH- > *t'm- ‘to tame’; Mallory—Adams 1997:565 *demh,- ‘to 
subdue, especially to break a horse’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:19 and 
11:35; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:250—251; Boisacq 1950:165—166; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:346; Hofmann 1966:51 *domd-, *dama-; Beekes 2010.1:301 
*demh;,-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:181—182; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:367—368; De Vaan 2008:178; Orél 2003:401 Proto-Germanic 
*tamaz, 401 *tamjanan; Kroonen 2013:508 Proto-Germanic *tamjan- ‘to 
tame’; De Vries 1977:581 and 586; Feist 1939:203 *dom-a-; Lehmann 
1986:149—150; Skeat 1898:623; Onions 1966:901; Klein 1971:744; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:872; Kluge—Seebold 1989:804; Sturtevant 1951:61, 
$83; Kloekhorst 2008b:822— 824 *dméh,-s-ti. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) tumnerii- ‘to be reserved about; to tell in 
secret’. Nikolaeva 2006:439. 

Proto-Altaic *fiím(k)u ‘silent, calm’: Proto-Tungus *dugk- ‘(adj.) dark, 
sullen; quiet, peaceful; (vb.) to bow the head; to knit the brows; to bow the 
head and slumber; to become silent, calm’ > Manchu duyki ‘tired, 
exhausted, weak (in judgment)’; Evenki duykin- ‘to bow the head’; Lamut 
/ Even duykun- ‘to bow the head, to knit the brows’; Ulch duygu ‘quiet, 
peaceful’; Orok dugcali- ‘to bow the head and slumber’; Nanay / Gold 
duygirien- ‘to become silent, calm’, dungu ‘quite, peaceful’. Proto- 
Mongolian *diiy- ‘to become dull, murky (of sky), sullen, melancholic’ > 
Mongolian dügsüi- ‘to be silent, to maintain one’s silence; to be morose, 
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sulky, pensive, melancholic; to look askance’, dtiystiger ‘moroseness, 
melancholy, sorrow’, diinstiilce- ‘to be silent, pensive, or melancholic’; 
Khalkha dünsi- ‘to become dull, murky (of sky), sullen, melancholic’; 
Buriat diinyé- ‘to become dull, murky (of sky), sullen, melancholic’; 
Kalmyk diingé-, düngi- ‘to be silent’, dügsi- ‘to become dull, murky (of 
sky), sullen, melancholic’; Ordos diiy ‘obscure’. Proto-Turkic *dim- ‘to be 
silent? > Turkmenian dim- ‘to be silent’; Bashkir dim- ‘to be silent’; 
Kirghiz tim, tim ‘silently’; Kazakh tim ‘silently’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1375—1376 *titim(k)u ‘silent, calm’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *tamya- ‘still? > Chukchi tamy- 
ew- ‘to grow still (wind or storm)’, tamyatam ‘calm, still (weather)’; Kerek 
tamy-au- ‘to grow calm (weather)’, na-tamy-at-Xi ‘quiet’, tamak ‘quiet 
(outside)'; Koryak tamy-et- ‘to grow still’; Alyutor tamyatam ‘calm, still 
(weather)’. Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) tymsazin ‘to calm, to pacify’. 
Fortescue 2005:297. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:307—308, no. 125. Slightly different etymology in 
Dolgoposky 2008, no. 2379, *t[i]m[Vn]V ‘to be quiet, to be calm’. 


247. Proto-Nostratic root *£'uq Y- (~ *t'oq 'w-): 
(vb.) *£'uq '""- ‘to be dark, cloudy, dusty, dirty, sooty, smoky’; 
(n.) *t'uq '-a ‘darkness, (dark) cloud, dust, dirt, soot, smoke’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f'o(o)k""- *(vb.) to be dark, cloudy, dusty, sooty, smoky; 
(n.) fog, cloud, darkness, soot, smoke’: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic tākā [m2] 
‘darkness, obscurity, gloominess, fog’; Tigre fakyat ‘fog, cloud, darkness’; 
Tigrinya taka ‘fog, cloud, darkness’; Amharic taka ‘fog, cloud, darkness’. 
Geez / Ethiopic takara [m#2] ‘to be black, dusty, sooty’, takar [m#?C] 
‘soot’; Tigrinya tdkkdrd ‘to be black’; Amharic takk’drd ‘to be black, to 
turn black, to tan (in the sun), to grow dark’, fakur ‘black, dark (skin)’; 
Gurage tak’ dard ‘to be black’, täkär ‘soot on the roof’; Harari tikdr ‘soot’. 
Leslau 1979:628 and 1987:595, 596. Egyptian dqr ‘incense’. Hannig 
1995:988; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:496. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*deek’W- ‘to be dark’ > Ma'a kiduyu, kidugu ‘darkness’; Dahalo 
deek'vááni ‘shadow’. Ehret 1980:190. According to Ehret, “[t]he back 
vowel of the Oromo reflex suggests that we have here another instance of 
pre-Southern Cushitic *o(o) becoming proto-Southern Cushitic *e(e) after 
a retroflex consonant — a rule note[d] in Chapter 2, section I, and if the 
environment proposed for the rule is correct, then an original verb must be 
reconstructed to account for the vowel shift.” 

Dravidian: Tamil tuka/ ‘dust, particle of dust, pollen; fault, moral defect’; 
Telugu digara ‘dust, dirt, soot’; Kolami tu-k “dust, earth, clay’; Naikri tik 
‘earth, clay’; Parji tak, tükud ‘earth, clay, soil’; Gadba (Ollari) tikud 
‘earth, clay’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 3283. 
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C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *faqi- ‘(vb.) to smoke; (n.) smoke’: Koryak 
təqəņ- ‘having the taste of strong tobacco’; Alyutor tqi- ‘to smoke’, tqitaq- 
‘smoke’; Kamchadal / Itelmen t’it’im ‘smoke’, t'e-kas-, t'i- ‘to smoke’ 
(this may be a borrowing from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:300—301. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 1.83 smoke (sb.). 


22.9. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *dy 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
dy- dy- c- žg- db- ty- ž- c- 
-dy- -dy- -c(c)-/ -$g- -dh- -ty- -3-/ -C- 
-y- -d- 
248. Proto-Nostratic root *Wab- (~ *d¥ab-): 


(vb.) *dvab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’; 


(n.) *d’ab-a ‘stroke, blow, harm, injury; slaughter, killing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d’ab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’: Proto- 


Semitic *d"ab-ah- ‘to kill, to slaughter > Hebrew zafah [M37] ‘to 
slaughter’; Phoenician zbh ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice’; Ugaritic dbh ‘to 
sacrifice’, dbh(m) ‘sacrifice(s)’; Arabic dabaha ‘to kill, to slaughter’; 
Akkadian zibu ‘offering’, zebū ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice’; Proto-Sinaitic 
dbh ‘to sacrifice, to kill, to murder’; Sabaean dbh ‘to sacrifice, to kill, to 
murder’; Geez / Ethiopic zabha [Hc] ‘to slaughter, to sacrifice, to offer 
sacrifices’; Tigre zábha ‘to skin an animal’. D. Cohen 1970— :326—327; 
Murtonen 1989:161; Klein 1987:193; Leslau 1987:631; Zammit 2002: 
181—182. Egyptian (reduplicated) dbdb ‘to destroy, to demolish’. Hannig 
1995:1005. Lowland East Cushitic: Somali dabaah- ‘to slaughter’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:549— 550, no. 2646, *Zabah/*Zibih ‘to make sacrifice’. 
Dravidian: Tamil cavattu (cavatti-) ‘to destroy, to ruin (as a town), to kill, 
to beat, to tread upon, to trample’; Malayalam cavittuka ‘to kick, to tread’, 
caviffika ‘to cause to tread on’, caviftu, cavati ‘a kick’; Kodagu cavt- 
(cavti-) ‘to step on’, cavfi- ‘footprint’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:210, no. 
2387. 

Proto-Indo-European *d/eb"-/*dhobh- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to 
injure’: Sanskrit dabhnoti ‘to hurt, to injure, to deceive, to abandon’; Pali 
dubbhati ‘to hurt, to deceive’; Prakrit dübhai ‘to be unhappy’; Gujarati 
dubhvii, dubhavvii ‘to tease, to vex’; Avestan dab- ‘to deceive’; Lithuanian 
dobiu, dóbti ‘to beat, to hit, to kill’. Rix 1998a:114—115 *dheb^- ‘to 
diminish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:850—851 *dhebh-; Pokorny 1959:240 
*dhebh- ‘to injure’; Mallory—Adams 1997:258 *dhebh- ‘to harm’; Mann 
1984—1987:129 *dabh- ‘to harm, to hurt, to damage’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:17—18; Turner 1966—1969.1:353; Derksen 2015:124 (etymology 
unclear); Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:99; Smoczynski 2007.1:117; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:85—86 *dhebh-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *f"apps- ‘to hit, to cut’ > Mordvin (Erza) capo- 
‘to cut (framework), to make a notch’, capo ‘notch’; Votyak / Udmurt 
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cupy- ‘to notch, to cut’; Zyrian / Komi cup- ‘to make a notch, to make a 
frame house’, čupôd ‘notch’; (?) Hungarian csap- ‘to strike, to hit’; Vogul / 
Mansi sopam ‘a kind of timbered chest, a small temporary storehouse’, 
Sopy, sápr ‘chest or shed on a tomb (to protect the coffin)’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(N.) Sópam ‘framework in the forest (to keep berries or game), timbered 
superstructure on a tomb’. Collinder 1977:91; Rédei 1986—1988:29 
*Capp3-; Sammallahti 1988:543 (?) *cáppi- ‘to hit, to cut’. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *ðəpæ(ņæ) ‘hammer’: Chukchi rapeya 
‘hammer’; Kerek ipaaip ‘hammer’; Koryak japeya ‘hammer’; Alyutor 
tapaya ‘pestle for crushing tolkusa’, kal/va-tapaya ‘stone hammer’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen spe ‘stone pestle’. Fortescue 2005:72. 


Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.68 deceit. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:321, no. 140. 


249. Proto-Nostratic root *dvakwh- (~ *dvakwh-): 
(vb.) *dvak- ‘to blaze, to be bright’; 
(n.) *d’akw'-a ‘(burning) embers, fire, flame’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *d"ak"- ‘to blaze, to be bright’: Proto-Semitic *d’ak-aw/y- 
‘to blaze, to be bright’ > Arabic daka ‘to blaze, to flare up’, duka? ‘the 
sun’, ?adka ‘to light up, to stroke the fire’; Lihyanite dakaw ‘flame’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :332. 

Dravidian: Telugu jaggu ‘shining, brilliancy’; Parji jagjaga ‘clean (of 
clothes), bright’; Gondi cakk- ‘to dazzle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:202, 
no. 2280. 

Proto-Indo-European *d’akwh-/*dvakwh- > (with depalatalization) *dakwh-/ 
*dakwh- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) *d/egw'-/*dtogwh- ‘to 
blaze, to burn’: Sanskrit dáhati ‘to burn, to consume by fire, to scorch, to 
roast’; Pali dahati ‘to burn, to roast’, dahana- ‘fire; burning’; Hindi dahna 
‘to burn, to be burnt, to blaze’; Sindhi daho, dao ‘strong light of fire, sun’; 
Avestan dazaiti ‘to burn’; Latin favilla ‘glowing ashes’ (with long T [cf. 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:221 |), febris ‘fever’, foveo ‘to warm, to keep warm’; 
Middle Irish daig ‘fire’; Old Prussian dagis ‘summer’; Lithuanian degu, 
dégti ‘to burn’; Old Church Slavic Zego, Zesti ‘to burn, to ignite’; Greek 
téopa, (Ionic) téppy ‘(burning) ashes’, te@pdc ‘ash-colored’; Tocharian A 
tsak-, tsak- ‘to burn’, tsak- ‘to give light, to shine’, B tsák- ‘to burn up, to 
consume by fire’; Albanian djeg ‘to burn’. Rix 1998a:115—116 *dheguh- 
‘to consume by fire, to burn’; Pokorny 1959:240—241 *dheg¥h- ‘to burn’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:849—850 *dhegth-; Watkins 1985:13 *dhegwh- and 
2000:18 *dheg"h- ‘to burn, to warm’, suffixed basic form *dheg"h-ra- (> 
Greek téppyn); Mann 1984—1987:179 *dheguho (*dhoguh-) ‘to burn; 
fire’; Mallory—Adams 1997:87 *dhegwh- ‘to burn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:154 *d[^Jeg[^] ^-/*d[^Tog[^T^. and 1995.1:133 *dhegh®/*dhogh® ‘to 
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burn’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:29; Turner 1966—1969.1:357; Hofmann 
1966:363 *dheg'h-; Beekes 2010.11:1475—1476 *diegwh-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11::888—889 *dheg'h-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1112 *dhegwh-; 
Boisacq 1950:963—964 *dhegth-; De Vaan 2008:206—207 *dhouH-V- 
*smoke/smoking'; Ernout—Meillet 1979:221, 222 *dheg"h-ri-s, and 
250—251 *dh^g"h-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:466—467 *dheg"h- 
and 1:471—472 *dheg"h-ri-s; Adams 1999:733; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:526 *dhegh"-; Orél 1998:68 *dheg"h- (> Proto-Albanian *dega); 
Huld 1984:53—54 *dhegwh-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:85—86; Smoczynski 
2007.1:97—98 *dheguh-; Derksen 2008.554—555 *dhegwh. (> *geg- in 
Slavic) and 2015:119 *dhegwh_e/o-. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 15.87 clean. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:322, no. 142. 


250. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *d’an-w-a ‘a kind of tree or bush’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *d’an-w- ‘a kind of tree’: Egyptian dnw ‘plant, a kind of 


bush’. Hannig 1995:1007; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:575. Cushitic: 
Kambata dana ‘a kind of tree’; Gallinya däna ‘a kind of tree’. 

Dravidian: Kannada jani-gida ‘a small tree’ (= Grewia abutilifolia), jana 
(= G. asiatica), tada-jana (= G. orbiculata); Telugu jana ‘a kind of tree’, 
jana (= G. orbiculata), nalla-jana, pedda-jana (= G. asiatica). Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:214, no. 2451. 

Proto-Indo-European *d'anw/u- ‘a kind of tree’: Hittite (ntr.) tanau 
‘fir(tree)’; Sanskrit dhánu-h, dhanvan- ‘bow’; Old Saxon danna, dennia 
‘fir’; Old High German tanna ‘fir-tree, oak’ (New High German Tanne). 
Pokorny 1959:234 *dhanu- or *dhonu- ‘a kind of tree’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:825 *dhanuo- or *dhonuo-; Mallory—Adams 1997:202 *dhonu- 
‘fir’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:90—91; Kloekhorst 2008b:827 *d/n-ou 
(?); Orél 2003:68 Proto-Germanic *dannon; Walshe 1951:224; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:769; Kluge—Seebold 1989:721; P. Friedrich 1970:150—151 
Proto-Germanic *danwo. 


Buck 1949:8.65 fir; 20.24 bow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:321—322, no. 141. 


251. Proto-Nostratic root *d¥ar- (~ *dYar-): 
(vb.) *a"ar- ‘to hold firmly’; 
(n.) *d"ar-a ‘firm grip; hand, arm’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *d’ar- *(vb.) to hold firmly; (n.) hand, arm’: Proto-Semitic 
*dviraf- ‘arm’ > Arabic dirá^ ‘arm, forearm’; Hebrew ?ezrda° [VTMN], 
zaroa* [Y 103] ‘arm, shoulder’; Aramaic dara°a ‘arm’; Ugaritic dr? ‘upper 
arm’; Akkadian zuruh ‘arm’, dura?u ‘arm, foreleg’ (West Semitic loans); 
Soqotri derd® ‘forearm’; Harsüsi dera ‘forearm’; Sheri / Jibbali déra° 
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‘forearm’; Mehri dar? ‘forearm’; Geez / Ethiopic mazra*t [@?12-6T] ‘arm, 
shoulder (of an animal), sleeve (of a garment), strength’; Tigrinya mdzra°t 
‘arm, forearm’; Tigre zára*, mdzaraCt ‘arm, forearm’. Murtonen 1989:171; 
Klein 1987:16 and 203; D. Cohen 1970— :341; Leslau 1987:379; Zammit 
2002:182. Egyptian dr-t ‘hand’; Coptic tore [rope] ‘(hand); handle; spade, 
pick, oar’. Hannig 1995:1009; Faulkner 1962:323; Gardiner 1957:604; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:221 and 1926—1963.5:580—585; Vycichl 1983: 
219—220; Černý 1976:193. West Chadic: Mupun 3r ‘to take, to pick up’. 
Takacs 201 1a:161. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *$ger- ‘to make firm, strong, unshakable’ > ‘to convince, 
to persuade’: Georgian žer- in da-3er-eb-a ‘to convince, to persuade’, 
m-3er-a ‘I believe, I am convinced’, ¥er-i ‘arrangement, order; conviction, 
belief’; Svan a-3gir ‘he taught, made understand’, a-3gir-i ‘he teaches, 
advises, makes understand’. Fahnrich 2007:714 *er-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *dher-/*d'or-/*dhr- ‘to hold firmly in the hand, to 
support’: Sanskrit dharati (caus. dharayati) ‘to hold, to bear, to preserve, 
to keep’, dharuna-h ‘bearing, holding, supporting’, dArti-h ‘firmness, 
resolution’, dhartrá-m ‘support, prop’, drhyati ‘to be strong’; Avestan dar- 
‘to hold, to keep’, darz- ‘to hold, to fasten’, darazra- ‘firm, strong’, drva- 
‘firm, sound’; Old Persian dar- ‘to hold’; Latin firmus ‘firm, strong, stout’; 
Lithuanian dirztu, dirzti ‘to grow hard, to become firm’, dirzüs ‘solid, 
firm’; Old Church Slavic drezjo, drvzati ‘to hold, to possess’; Russian 
derzat' [nepoxarb] ‘to hold, to keep’. Rix 1998a:126 *dher- ‘to fasten, to 
fix’; Pokorny 1959:252—255 *dher-, *dhera- ‘to hold’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:856—860 *dher-; Mann 1984—1987:184 *dher- ‘hard, fast, firm’, 
185 *dhermos, -à, -ia (*dhermn-, *dherom-) ‘firm, fixed; fixture, pact, 
order, 198 *dhdreid ‘to hold, to keep’, 311—312 *dhygh- ‘to hold’; 
Watkins 1985:14 *dher- and 2000:18 *dher- ‘to hold firmly, to support’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:270 *dher- ‘to be immobile; to support, to hold up’ 
(Latin firmus < *dher-mo-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.0:61—62, 1I:93, 
11:94, IE100, IE111—112, and IE112; De Vaan 2008:223 *dher-mo- 
‘holding’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:505—506 *dher(é)-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:237; Derksen 2008:137—138 *dher- and 2015:133; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:97; Smoczynski 2007.1:116—117. 


Buck 1949:4.31 arm; 4.33 hand; 4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 11.15 hold; 
17.15 believe. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:322—323, no. 143. 


252. Proto-Nostratic root *d’aw- (~ *d¥aw-): 
(vb.) *d¥aw- ‘to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *d"aw-a ‘stream, current, flow’; (adj.) ‘running, flowing’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *zgw-, *3gw-am-/*Zgw-m- ‘to defecate’: Georgian %v-, 
3vam-/3m- ‘to defecate’; Mingrelian (n)3g(v)-, nsgum- ‘to defecate’; Laz 
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32(v)-, zg(v)-, 3gum- ‘to defecate’; Svan sgér- ‘to defecate’, la-sg-ar 
‘lavatory, toilet. Schmidt 1962:160; Klimov 1964:268 *$w-, 268—269 
*$w-am-/*$w-m- and 1998:343 *3w-, *$w-am-/*$w-m- ‘to defecate’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:572—573 *3w-; Fahnrich 2007:715 *3w-. 
For the semantics, cf. Malayalam olippu ‘flowing, looseness of bowels’ 
from the same stem found in oliyuka ‘to flow’, olikka ‘to flow, to run (as 
water, blood from wounds)’, etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:96, no. 
999). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *d'ew-/*dhow- ‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit dhavate ‘to 
run, to flow’, dhavati ‘to run, to flow, to stream’, dhauti-h ‘spring, well, 
rivulet’; Greek 0£o ‘to run’, 000g ‘quick, swift’; Old Icelandic dögg ‘dew’; 
Faroese dogg ‘dew’; Norwegian dogg ‘dew’; Swedish dagg, dugg ‘dew’; 
Danish dug ‘dew’; Old English déaw ‘dew’; Old Frisian daw ‘dew’; Old 
Saxon dau ‘dew’; Dutch dauw ‘dew’; Old High German tou ‘dew’ (New 
High German Tau). Rix 1998a:128—129 *d'ey- ‘to run, to flow; to hasten, 
to hurry’; Pokorny 1959:259—260 *dheu- ‘to run, to flow’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:834 *dheu-; Mann 1984—1987:188 *dheu- ‘to flow’, 188 *dheunt- 
(*dheuant-) ‘flowing, flow’, 201 *dhouos (*dhouuo-) ‘running, flowing; 
run, flow, course’; Watkins 1985:14 *dheu- and 2000:19 *dheu- ‘to flow’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:491 *dheu- ‘to run’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:95 
and II:101—102; Boisacq 1950:342—343 *dheua-; Hofmann 1966:114 
*dheu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:668—669; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:433; 
Beekes 2010.1:544—545 *d'eu-; Kroonen 2013:91 Proto-Germanic 
*dawwa/o- ‘dew’; Orél 2003:70 Proto-Germanic *dawwenan, 70 *dawwo 
— *dawwan; De Vries 1977:92—93 Proto-Germanic *dauuo; Onions 
1966:263 *dhawos; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:118; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:68—69; Klein 1971:208; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:772 Proto-Germanic 
*dawwa-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:723 Proto-Germanic *dauwa-. Note: The 
Germanic cognates contain so-called “lengthened w". This phenomenon is 
commonly referred to in the literature by the German term “Verscharfung”. 
For details concerning the Germanic “Verschärfung”, cf. Austin 1946; 
Jasanoff 1978a; Lehmann 1952:36—46 and 1965:213—215; Lindeman 
1964. Lehmann (1965:215) reaches the following conclusion concerning 
the origin of “lengthened -w-”: “PGmc. -w- was lengthened after short 
vowels when reflex of a laryngeal followed -w-". 


Buck 1949:4.66 void excrement; excrement, dung; 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.46 run 
(vb.). Brunner 1969:86, no. 469; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:324— 325, no. 145. 


253. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *d¥i- (~ *dYe-) ‘this one, that one’: 
A. Proto-Afrasian *di- ‘this one, that one’: Proto-Semitic *d»a, *d»r ‘this one, 


that one’ > Arabic (m.) dà, (f.) di ‘this one, this’; Hebrew (m.) zeh [117], (f.) 
zoh [i11], (poetical) za [11] ‘this’; Biblical Aramaic dà ‘this’; Sabaean d 
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*(he) who, (that) which’; Mehri d(a)- ‘who, which, what’; Sheri / Jibbali d- 
‘one who, whoever’; Harsüsi d(e)- ‘who, which, that’; Geez / Ethiopic za- 
[H-] ‘who, that, which’ (zi?a- [H.A-] with possessive suffix pronouns), (m. 
sg.) zə- [1t-], (f. sg.) za- [H-] ‘this’ (adj. and pronoun); Tigrinya za ‘he who, 
that’, ?azu ‘this’; Gurage za ‘that, that one, that one here’, za ‘this’; Harari 
zi ‘he, who, that’, -zo ‘the’. D. Cohen 1970—  :324; Klein 1987:194; 
Leslau 1979:701 and 1987:629—630; Zammit 2002:181. Perhaps also 
New Egyptian (adv.) dy ‘here, over here; there, over there’ (if from *dy); 
Coptic fai [Tai] ‘here, in this place’, te [rn] ‘there, in that place’. Hannig 
1995:970; Faulkner 1962:309; Erman—Grapow 1921:211 and 1926— 
1963.5:420; Vycichl 1983:208 and 212; Cerny 1976:177 and 178. Ehret 
1995:260, no. 470, *ji or *dzi ‘one, someone, somebody’ (indefinite 
pronoun). 

Proto-Uralic *£"e/*t'i ‘this one, that one’: Finnish se/si- ‘this, that, it’; 
Mordvin se ‘this, that one’; Cheremis / Mari sede ‘this one, that one’; 
Ostyak / Xanty (N.) si, sit ‘this, that one’, (S.) t'i ‘this one’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan sete ‘he’, seti ‘both of them’, seten ‘they’; Kamassian 560 ‘that 
one here’. Collinder 1955:56 and 1977:73; Rédei 1986—1988:33—34 *će 
~ *¢i; Décsy 1990:109 *fe ‘that’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:325, no. 146. 


254. Proto-Nostratic root *d¥i?- (~ *d¥e?-): 


(vb.) *d¥i?- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come to; to surpass, to exceed’; 
(n.) *d"i?-a ‘arrival, attainment, ripening’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian di ‘to cross over, to ferry across water’, d3-t ‘ship’. 


Hannig 1995:992; Faulkner 1962:318; Gardiner 1957:603; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:218 and 1926—1963.5:512—513. West Chadic: Angas ji ‘to 
come’; Sura ji ‘to come’. Foulkes 1915:201; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994.]I:82. Takacs 2011a:126 and 161 *3-? ‘to go’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *¥g- ‘to exceed, to overcome, to be better than’: Georgian 
[3-] ‘to exceed, to overcome, to be better than’; Mingrelian [(r)¥g-] ‘to 
exceed, to overcome, to be better than’; Laz [(r)¥g-] ‘to exceed, to 
overcome, to be better than’. As noted by Klimov (1998:342), the unbound 
form of the stem is not attested. In Old Georgian, the stem is extended by 
-ob-: u-m-3-ob-es- ‘better’. In Laz, it is extended by -in-: Laz o-r3g-in-u 
‘good’, u-3g-in ‘better’. Mingrelian 3g-ir-/3g-ar- ‘good’, r§g-in-/r§g-in-ap- 
/3g-un- ‘to be better’. Klimov 1964:268 *3- and 1998:342 *3- ‘to exceed, 
to overcome’; Fahnrich 2007:712—713 *-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:571 *3-. 

Proto-Altaic *¥i- (~ *3ia-) ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come to; to strive’: 
Proto-Tungus *3i- (~ *di-) ‘to come’ > Manchu 7i- ‘to come’, (imperfect 
participle) *idere ‘coming, future, next’; Ulch diwu ‘to come’; Nanay / 
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Gold ži- ‘to come’. Proto-Mongolian *%id-ki- ‘to strive’ > Mongolian 
3idkü- ‘to endeavor, to strive, to exert oneself; to pull’, židkül ‘endeavor, 
effort, zeal, fervor, ardor, 3idktimzi ‘endeavor, effort, assiduity, 
application’; Khalkha 3iitge- ‘to strive’; Kalmyk ziitka- ‘to strive’; Ordos 
jüdyü- ‘to strive’. Proto-Turkic *yet- ‘to reach’ > Old Turkic yet- ‘to 
reach’; Karakhanide Turkic yet- ‘to reach’; Turkish yet- ‘to suffice, to 
reach, to attain’, yet-is- ‘to reach, to attain, to suffice; to attain maturity, to 
grow up; to be brought up; to be ready or on hand in time’, yet-er 
‘sufficient, enough!’, yet-is-kin ‘arrived at full growth, ripe, perfected’, yet- 
is-mis ‘arrived, reached maturity, grown up’; Gagauz yet- ‘to reach’; 
Azerbaijani yet-is- ‘to reach’; Turkmenian yet- ‘to reach’; Uzbek yet- ‘to 
reach’; Uighur yät- ‘to reach’; Tatar 3it- ‘to reach’; Bashkir yet- ‘to reach’; 
Kirghiz jet- ‘to reach’; Kazakh Zet- ‘to reach’; Noghay yet- ‘to reach’; 
Chuvash sit- ‘to reach’; Yakut sit- ‘to reach’; Dolgan hit- ‘to reach’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1536 *3i (~ *3ia) ‘to come’. 


Sumerian (reduplicated) di-di ‘to come, to arrive, to approach’. S. Parpola 
2016:64, no. 446, dé-, di- ‘to come, to arrive; to give birth, to carry a child, to 
beget’. 


Buck 1949:10.48 come; 10.54 overtake; 10.55 arrive (intr.) and arrive at, reach 
(tr.). 


255. Proto-Nostratic root *dvip"- (~ *dvep?-): 
(vb.) *dvip"- ‘to stink, to give off a strong odor’; 
(n.) *dvip/-a ‘pungent smell, stench’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *d/i/p- ‘(vb.) to stink, to give off a strong odor; (n.) 
pungent smell, stench’: Proto-Semitic *d’ap-ar- ‘(vb.) to stink, to give off 
a strong odor; (n.) pungent smell, stench’ > Arabic dafar “pungent smell, 
stench’, dafira ‘to smell strongly or badly’; Sabaean dfr? ‘ill-smelling 
plants’; Harsüsi defir ‘plant used to prepare medicine for stomach-ache and 
headache’; Syriac zagar ‘to smell bad’. D. Cohen 1970— :339. 

Dravidian: Kannada cippa-kasuvu ‘the fragrant grass Andropogon 
schoenanthus’; Telugu cippa-kasavu, cippa-gaddi ‘the fragrant grass 
Andropogon schoenanthus’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:221, no. 2533. 
Proto-Altaic *zip^o ‘strong odor, pungent smell’: Proto-Mongolian *Ziyar 
‘strong perfume, musk’ > Written Mongolian 3iyar, Jayar ‘strong perfume, 
musk’; Khalkha a7 ‘strong perfume, musk’; Buriat zar ‘strong perfume, 
musk’; Kalmyk zar ‘strong perfume, musk’; Ordos 3ar ‘strong perfume, 
musk’; Shira-Yughur Zara ‘strong perfume, musk’; Dagur Jar ‘strong 
perfume, musk’. Mongolian loans in: Manchu arin ‘musk’; Solon Jar 
‘musk’. Proto-Turkic *yipar ‘smell, perfume, musk’ > Old Turkic yipar 
‘smell, perfume, musk’; Karakhanide Turkic yipar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; 
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Turkish (dial.) yipar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; Tatar yifar, $ufar ‘smell, 
perfume, musk’; Bashkir yofar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; Kirghiz Zipar 
‘smell, perfume, musk’; Kazakh Zupar ‘smell, perfume, musk’; Yakut 
sibar ‘smell, perfume, musk’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1537 Zip‘o 
‘perfume, fumes’; Poppe 1960:47, 80, and 123; Street 1974:14 *jipar 


‘musk’. 


Buck 1949:15.21—15.24 smell; 15.26 bad smelling, stinking. 


22.10. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tyh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
tyh- ty- c- čk- th. ty- ch. c- 
-tyh. -ty- -c(c)-/ -ék- -th- -ty- -čh- -c(c)- 
-y- 
256. Proto-Nostratic deictic stem *£""g- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f'a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: Proto- 
Semitic *#a-m- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far) > Arabic 
tamma ‘there, yonder’, tumma ‘then, thereupon; furthermore, moreover; 
and again, and once more’, tammata ‘there, there is’; Sabaean tmm ‘there’; 
Hebrew Sam [OW] ‘there, thither’; Imperial Aramaic tmh ‘there’; Biblical 
Aramaic tamma ‘there’; Phoenician sm ‘there’; Ugaritic tm ‘there’. Klein 
1987:664; Zammit 2002:112—113. Chadic: Hausa cán (adv.) ‘yonder, 
over there (distant but visible)’; cán (demonstrative pronoun — becomes 
can if preceeded by a word with final high tone) ‘that, those’. 

Proto-Altaic *čřa- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’: Proto- 
Tungus *ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’ > Manchu ča- ‘over there (not 
very far)’: cala ‘over there, on the other side; previously, before’, cargi 
‘there, over there, that side, beyond; formerly’, Casi ‘in that direction, 
thither, there’; Evenki ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Lamut / Even ca- 
‘that, further (not very far)’; Negidal ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Ulch 
ča- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Orok co- ‘that, further (not very far)’; 
Nanay / Gold ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Oroch ca- ‘that, further (not 
very far)’; Udihe ca- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Solon sa- ‘that, further 
(not very far)’. Proto-Mongolian *ca- ‘that, beyond’ > Mongolian ca- in: 
cadu, cayadu ‘situated on the other or opposite side; beyond’, cayaduki 
‘lying opposite, situated on the other side; situated beyond’, cayayur 
‘along or on the other side; farther, beyond’, cayan-a, ciyan-a ‘farther, 
beyond, behind, yonder’, cayanayan ‘a little further or beyond’; Khalkha 
cana ‘that, beyond’; Buriat sã- ‘that, beyond’; Kalmyk ca- ‘that, beyond’; 
Ordos cana ‘that, beyond’; Dagur ca-s ‘that, beyond’, casi ‘thither’; 
Monguor cacsa, tacsa ‘that, beyond’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:406 *c‘a ‘that, beyond (not very far)’; Poppe 1960:26 and 139; 
Street 1974:10 *caga ‘there, further away’. 

Proto-Eskimo demonstrative stem *cam- ‘down below, down-slope (not 
visible)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik camna; Central Alaskan Yupik camna; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik samna; Central Siberian Yupik saamna; Sirenik 
samna; Seward Peninsula Inuit samna; North Alaskan Inuit samna; 
Western Canadian Inuit hamna, Eastern Canadian Inuit sanna; 
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Greenlandic Inuit sanna. Note: all of the preceding forms are cited in the 
absolutive singular. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:458. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 374, *ca demonstrative pronoun stem of distant deixis. 


257. Proto-Nostratic root *P^al- (~ *fha[-): 
(vb.) *t""al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’; 
(n.) *t^^al-a ‘strike, blow; sharp instrument’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *t”4al-m-a ‘breach, opening, gap; crack, fissure, rift; hole’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *f"al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’: *Pal-al- 
‘to destroy’ > Arabic talla ‘to tear down, to destroy, to overthrow, to 
subvert’, talal ‘destruction’, (reduplicated) tu/tul ‘destruction’; Sabaean tll 
‘to plunder, to take as booty’; Hebrew salal [pow] ‘to spoil, to plunder’, 
salal Dow] ‘prey, spoil, plunder, booty’; Akkadian šalālu ‘to take people 
into captivity, to take (goods, animals, gods, etc.) as booty; to plunder, to 
despoil, to loot (cities, regions, etc.)’, šallu ‘snatched away, deported, 
plundered’, šālilu ‘plunderer, looter’. Murtonen 1989:423; Klein 1987: 
662. Proto-Semitic *£"al-af- ‘to break a person's head’ > Arabic talaa ‘to 
break a person’s head’. 

Dravidian: Tamil alai ‘to beat, to slap’; Gondi hal-, halasna ‘to beat’, 
halsnà ‘to beat’, halhi-halha à- ‘to exchange blows’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:209, no. 2374. Tulu selé ‘chink, crack, flaw (as in a stone)’; Telugu 
selagu, selayu, selagu, celagu, celavu ‘to cut’, sela ‘hole’; Kurux calxna 
‘to open, to uncover’, calxrna (intr.) ‘to open’; Brahui caling, calenging 
‘to become cracked, split’; Malto calge ‘to break or split open’, calgro 
‘torn asunder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2377. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ckalk- ‘sharp instrument’ > ‘fishing device’: Georgian 
calk-i ‘fishing device’; Mingrelian colk-i (< *ckolk- through dissimilation) 
‘fishing device’. Fáhnrich 2007:538 *calk-. 

Proto-Altaic *čřalu ‘(vb.) to cut, to cut off, to cut down; (n.) sharp 
instrument’: Proto-Tungus *cal- ‘(vb.) to cut off; to cut into, to engrave; 
(n.) arrow head’ > Evenki cali ‘arrow head’; Negidal coli- ‘to cut off’; 
Manchu ¢oli- ‘to engrave, to carve’; Ulch calu- ‘to cut off; to cut into, to 
engrave’, cayli, cailqa ‘bed in cross-bow’; Nanay / Gold cali- ‘to cut off; 
to cut into, to engrave’; Oroch cali ‘bed in cross-bow’. Proto-Mongolian 
*Cali ‘sharp; crowbar’ > Written Mongolian cali ‘sharp’, calir, caril ‘iron 
bar for demolishing rocks, breaking ice, etc.; crowbar, wrecking bar’; 
Khalkha calir, caril ‘iron bar, crowbar’; Buriat sali- ‘to be sharp’; Kalmyk 
calo, cálo ‘sharp’, calr, cálr ‘crowbar’; Ordos calir ‘crowbar’. Proto- 
Turkic *cal- ‘to whet, to sharpen; to cut, to pierce; to hit, to knock (down) 
> Old Turkic (Old Uighur) čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)’; Karakhanide 
Turkic čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)’; Turkish çal- ‘to give a blow to, to 
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knock (on a door), to strike (the hour), to ring (a bell), to play (a musical 
instrument)’, calum ‘strike, blow, swagger’, çalgı ‘musical instrument’; 
Gagauz calim ‘blade’; Azerbaijani čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down); to sting, 
to pierce; to sweep’, calyi ‘a kind of broom’; Turkmenian čal- ‘to whet, to 
sharpen; to sweep; to sting, to pierce’, calci ‘scythe, whetstone’; Uzbek 
čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)’, calyi uroq ‘scythe’; Uighur čal- ‘to hit, to 
knock (down)', calya ‘scythe’; Karaim cal- ‘to hit, to knock (down); to 
mow’, calqi, calyi ‘scythe’; Tatar čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down)', calyi 
‘scythe’; Bashkir sali- ‘to slaughter’; Kirghiz čal- ‘to hit, to knock (down); 
to slaughter’, calyi ‘scythe’; calyin ‘mowing, hay time’; Kazakh šal- ‘to 
trip’, Salyi ‘scythe’, Salyin ‘mowing, hay time’; Noghay šal- ‘to hit, to 
knock (down); to slaughter; to mow’, Salyi ‘scythe’; Sary-Uighur cal(i)- 
‘to chop’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) calyi ‘scythe’; Tuva Sali- ‘to whet, to 
sharpen’; Chuvash so/- ‘to mow’, śolbk ‘a kind of broom’; Yakut salin- ‘to 
fall abruptly’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:413—414 *č'alu ‘to 
sharpen, to cut’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak speculate that two separate 
roots may have to be reconstructed here for Proto-Turkic: (1) *cal- ‘to 
knock down’ and (2) *cal- ‘to whet, to sharpen’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *óa/ga- ‘to get worn down or 
notched’ > Chukchi rəlqə- ‘to get worn down (teeth)’; Alyutor təlq ‘notch, 
indentation’. Fortescue 2005:69. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut; 9.26 break (vb. trans.); 9.27 split 
(vb. trans.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 387, *calV ‘to beat, to knock down, to fell’. 


258. Proto-Nostratic root *Yhal- (~ *tal-): 
Extended form: 
(n.) *P^al-m-a ‘breach, opening, gap; crack, fissure, rift; hole’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t"^al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’; 
(n.) *P^al-a ‘strike, blow; sharp instrument’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t"al-am- ‘to blunt, to make jagged, to break the 
edge of; to make a breach, gap, or opening (in a wall)’ > Arabic talama ‘to 
blunt, to make jagged, to break the edge of; to make a breach, gap, or 
opening (in a wall); to defile, to sully’, talm ‘nick, notch; breach, opening, 
gap; crack, fissure, rift’, talim ‘dull, blunt’, mutatallim ‘blunted, blunt; 
cracking (voice)’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil calame, calime, calume, calme, cilume ‘an orifice, a 
bore, small pit, hole dug in the dried bed of a river or a dried-up tank, 
spring of water or a fountain head’; Tulu cilimbi, cilime, cilmé ‘a small 
tank’; Telugu celama ‘hole or pit dug for water in the dry bed of a river or 
rivulet, etc.’; Kuwi salma ‘well’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2367. 
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Buck 1949:12.85 hole. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 391a, *cAIVmV ‘orifice, pit’, or 
‘breach’. 


259. Proto-Nostratic root *Yhar- (~ *Par-): 
(vb.) *#4ar- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal; to attain or achieve an 


end or a goal, to reach, to come to, to arrive at’; 


(n.) *t/^ar-a ‘advance, arrival, goal, attainment, end, aim; approach’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f"ar- ‘to advance to or toward, to reach, to come to, to 
arrive at’: Proto-Semitic *?a-tar- ‘(vb.) to advance to or toward, to reach, 
to come to, to arrive at; (n.) trace, vestige’ > Hebrew ?asar [WW] ‘to go 
straight on, to advance, to go on, to lead’; Ugaritic dtr ‘to march’, dtr 
‘place’, dtryt ‘future, destiny’; Arabic ?atr ‘track, trace, vestige; sign, 
mark; impression, effect, action, influence’, ?itr ‘trace’; Sabaean tr 
‘after’; Akkadian asaru, asru ‘place, site, location, emplacement’ 
(semantic development as in Sanskrit asa ‘space, region, quarter of 
heaven’ [cf. Avestan asah- ‘place, space'] < as-nó-ti ‘to reach, to come to, 
to arrive at, to get, to obtain; to master, to become master of’); Geez / 
Ethiopic ?asar [ANC], ?asar [AwC] ‘path, trace, track, sole of foot, 
footprint, sign, mark’; Amharic asdr ‘footprint’; Tigre ?asar ‘trace’; 
Tigrinya ?asdr ‘trace’. Klein 1987:59; D. Cohen 1970 :37; Murtonen 
1989:103; Zammit 2002:68. Diakonoff 1992:82 *?acr ‘place’. Berber: 
Tuareg asrad ‘to trace, to mark, to draw a line; to be traced’, tasarrit ‘line, 
stripe; gutter’; Ghadames asrad ‘to draw a line’, tasarat ‘furrow’; Mzab 
ssartatt ‘to align, to arrange; to be aligned’, tisradt ‘line, trace’; Wargla 
asrad ‘to align; to be aligned’, tinsardt ‘ruler, straightedge’; Kabyle asrid 
‘stripe’. 

Proto-Dravidian *car- ‘to reach, to approach, to go or come near to’: 
Tamil car ‘to reach, to approach, to depend upon, to take shelter in, to be 
near to, to be associated or connected with, to unite, to be related to, to 
resemble, to lean on, to recline against’, carvu ‘place, residence, pial, 
refuge, basis, help, support, means, attachment, vicinity, partiality’, carpu 
‘place, side, help, support, refuge, shelter, attachment, birth, bias, 
partiality, friendship, approximation, nearness’, carntor ‘relatives, friends’, 
carttu (cartti-) ‘to cause to lean, to support, to join, to unite, to connect’, 
carcci ‘leaning, uniting, connection, approach, support’, carppu ‘sloping 
roof’, caral ‘drawing near, side, slope of a mountain’, cari ‘side, wing, 
row, series’; Malayalam cãruka ‘to lean against, to rely upon, to be 
attached to, to be shut, to place against, to put on’, cara ‘bending 
sideways, nigh, close’, caral ‘leaning against, inclination, side, declivity of 
a hill, support’, carikka ‘to lay against in order to support, to shut the 
door’, carnnavar ‘kinsman’, carcca ‘relation by blood’, carttu ‘joining, 
assemblage’, carttuka ‘to join (as wood), to put on (a dress), to adorn, to 
throw on’, carttikka ‘to adorn (as an image with flowers)’; Kota ca'ry 
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‘near’; Kannada sar ‘to come or go near to, to approach, to be or become 
near, to join, to associate oneself to, to come to hand, to be obtained, to 
come about, to come or go, to be applied or used’, sdran ‘nearness, 
proximity’, sarke ‘approach, nearness, proximity’, sarcu ‘to make oneself 
come or go near or near to, to go near, to approach; to make go or come 
near or near to, to apply, to put to, to put on, to put in’; Telugu taru ‘to 
move about, to wander, to stroll; to approach, to go near’, tar(u)cu ‘to 
bring together, to join, to procure (as procurer)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:215, no. 2460; Krishnamurti 2003:527 *car-/*cér- ‘to go reach’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ther(ih)-/*thor(th)-/*t'y(hh)-, *threhh- [*ttrahh-\/ 
*throhh- > *thra-/*thro- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal, to pass 
across or over, to pass through; to achieve an end or a goal, to reach, to 
come to, to arrive at, to overcome, to overtake; to master, to become 
master of, to control’: Sanskrit fárati ‘to pass across or over, to cross over 
(a river); to get through, to attain an end or aim; to surpass, to overcome, to 
subdue, to escape; to acquire, to gain; to contend, to compete; to carry 
through or over’, (causative) tarayati ‘to carry or lead over or across, to 
cause to arrive at’, fürvati ‘to overpower, to excel’, trayáte ‘to protect, to 
defend’, tirah ‘through, across, beyond, over’; Latin intro ‘to go into, to 
enter’, trans ‘over, across’; Hittite (3 sg. pres.) tar-ah-zi ‘to be powerful, to 
be able, to control, to conquer’. Rix 1998a:575—577 *terh,- ‘to pass 
through, to cross over, to traverse’; Pokorny 1959:1074—1075 *ter-, 
*tera-, *tr-, *trā-, *teru- ‘to cross over’; Walde 1927—1932.1:732—734 
*ter-; Mann 1984—1987:1386—1387 *terp- (*terpo) ‘to put through, to 
pass through; penetrating, passage, penetration’, 1414 *tor-, 1420 *tràáio 
‘to go through, to pass, to persist, to last’, 1420—1421 *trat- ‘to cross, to 
pass’, 1442—1443 "*tr- (*tr-, *tar-, *tra-) ‘through, across’; Watkins 
1985:70 *tera- and 2000:91 *tera- ‘to cross over, to pass through, to 
overcome’ (oldest form *tera,-, with variant [metathesized] form *trea,-, 
colored to *traa,-, contracted to *tra-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:205 
*t[hJerH-/*t["]rH- and 1995.1:176 *therH-/*tkrH- ‘to cross, to penetrate; 
to defeat, to conquer, to overcome’; Mallory—Adams 1997:229 *terh,- ‘to 
bring across, to overcome’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:480, 1:503, and 
I:520; Ernout—Meillet 1979:699—700 *ter-, *tera-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:700 *ter-; De Vaan 2008:627; Kloekhorst 2008b:835—839 
*terhy-u-ti, *trh;-u-enti. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *darat- ‘to extend’ > Chukchi rə- 
rarat-at- ‘to spread out (tr.)’, rarateta wa-l?an ‘flat, extensive’; Kerek in- 
nijaat- ‘to spread’; Koryak jajat- ‘to spread out’; Alyutor trat- ‘to spread 
out’. Fortescue 2005:74. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 10.54 overtake; 10.55 arrive (intr.) and arrive at, reach 
(tr.); 10.56 approach (vb.); 12.11 place (sb.); 12.43 near (adv.); 20.41 victory. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:328—329, no. 149. 
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260. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *#in-a ‘the other or opposite side’; (adj.) ‘different, 
other’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *#in- ‘two’: Proto-Semitic *Pin-ay ‘two’? > Akkadian 
(dual) sind, Sena ‘two’; Arabic ?itnani ‘two’; Sabaean tny ‘two’; Qatabanic 
tnw ‘two’; Ugaritic tny ‘two’; Hebrew sanayim [DIW] ‘two’; Phoenician 
snm, ?snm ‘two’, šny ‘second’; Punic snm ‘two’; Imperial Aramaic tnyn 
‘second’; Aramaic trén ‘two’; Syriac tarén (< *tanén) ‘two’; Neo-Aramaic 
(Mandaic) tre(n) ‘two’; Harsüsi fero ‘two’; Sheri / Jibbali troh ‘two’; 
Mehri tard, troh ‘two’; Soqotri tra ‘two’. Brockelmann 1908.1:484—485; 
Lipiński 1997:284—285, §35.4; Moscati 1964:116, §§14.1—14.2; 
Bauer—Leander 1918—1922:622 (gen.-acc.) *bindi; Gray 1934:68—70, 
8259, *binai; Klein 1987:670; Tomback 1978:327; Zammit 2002:113. (?) 
Egyptian snw (f. snty) ‘two’, snnw ‘second’; Coptic snaw [cnay] (f. snte 
[cNTe]) ‘two’. Hannig 1995:713—714; Faulkner 1962:230; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:162 and 1926—1963.4:148—150; Gardiner 1957:590; 
Cerny 1976:156; Vycichl 1983:192—193. Note: The Egyptian and Coptic 
forms may be borrowings from Semitic. The expected Egyptian form 
would be *£n-, which may be preserved in tni ‘to distinguish, to make a 
distinction between, to give preference to (another), to be different from', 
tnt ‘difference’, tnw ‘distinction’. Hannig 1995:956; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Gardiner 1957:601; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:374—375 and 5:376. 
Berber: Tuareg assin (f. sanat) ‘two’; Siwa san (f. snot) ‘two’; Nefusa (f. 
snat) san ‘two’; Ghadames sin (f. sanat) ‘two’; Wargla san (f. sant) ‘two’; 
Mzab san (f. sant) ‘two’; Tamazight sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Riff sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Kabyle sin (f. snat) ‘two’; 
Chaouia sin (f. snat) ‘two’; Zenaga cinan (f. ciwat) ‘two’. Ehret 1995:273, 
no. 503, *tsan- or *can- ‘two’ and 274, no. 505, *tsir(n)- or *cir(n)- ‘two’ 
(“vowel reconstruction uncertain; PAA *u, *ee, or *oo are also possible 
here; contrary to earlier views, this is surely a distinct root from #503”); 
Diakonoff 1988:67 *CVn- ‘two’ (Semitic *cin- > *tin-). 

B. Kartvelian: Svan (Upper Bal) isgen (< *i-cken) ‘other, different’. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Mongolian *cina (noun/adjective, adverb, and postposition) 
‘the other or opposite side; beyond, further, on the other side’ > Written 
Mongolian cinadu (noun/adjective, adverb, and postposition) ‘the other or 
opposite (side); adversary, opponent; in that direction, beyond, behind, on 
the other side’, cinaduda (adv.) ‘on the other side, beyond; in the future’, 
Cinaysi (adv.) ‘away from; farther, beyond; from a certain time on, in the 
future’; Ordos c ‘as ‘on the other side’; Monguor ciacsa ‘on the other side, 
further’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 396, *cinV ‘other’. 


261. Proto-Nostratic root *?/jg "w- (~ *theg w-): 
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(vb.) *t/^ig W- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *b^ig "v-a ‘swelling, growth’ 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *ckiq’w- ‘goiter’: Georgian ciq’v- ‘goiter’; Mingrelian 
Ciq 'v-, ciq 'vaq v- ‘goiter’; Svan q’wig ’w-, q'uq'w-, q'wic- ‘goiter’. Klimov 
1964:220 *čiġw- and 1998:257 *čiġw- ‘goiter’. Different etymology in 
Fahnrich 2007:523 [*quqw-]. 

Proto-Uralic *#ikld ‘swelling, outgrowth (on the skin), pustule’: Finnish 
syylá ‘wart’ (dial. sypld); Lapp / Saami ciw'hle ‘blotch’; Mordvin cil'ge, 
sil'ed ‘wart, blotch’; Cheremis / Mari Sagal’ ‘wart’; Hungarian süly “fester, 
ulceration, tumor, outgrowth (in the form of a fig), scurvy’; Selkup 
Samoyed seela ‘wart’. Collinder 1955:117 and 1977:130; Rédei 1986— 
1988:36—37 *cikld (*éüklà), *cikl'à (*cükl'à);; Décsy 1990:108 *tjiklä 
‘wart’; Aikio 2020:152 *éVklä ‘wart’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:329, no. 150. 


262. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t”"om-a ‘wild bovine’: 


A. 


B. 


Dravidian: Pengo homa ‘bison’; Manda hama ‘bison’; Kui soma ‘a wild 
buffalo’ (= ‘bison’); Kuwi homma ‘bison’, homa ‘sambar’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:247, no. 2849. 

Kartvelian: Georgian (Imeruli) coma ‘cattle’. 


Buck 1949:3.20 cattle. Dolgopolsky 1998:43, no. 40, *coma ‘aurochs, wild 
bovine’ and 2008, no. 394, *coma ‘wild bovine’. 


263. Proto-Nostratic root *P^um- (~ *t»^om-): 
(vb.) *t/^um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to weary; to be 


or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away’; 


(n.) *b^um-a ‘fatigue, weariness, dullness, stupor’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *f"um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to 
weary; to be or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away': Proto- 
Semitic *t/am-am- ‘to lay waste; to waste away; to be devastated, stunned, 
stupefied, dazed’ > Arabic tamma (inf. ?intimam) ‘to fall from all sides 
upon, to melt and blend, to waste away, to grow old and weak’; Hebrew 
Samam [Di] ‘to be desolated, deserted, waste, solitary, depopulated; to be 
stupefied, stunned, astonished, appalled, alarmed, shocked’; Biblical 
Aramaic samam ‘to be dazed’; Geez / Ethiopic samama [ñoa] ‘to be 
silly’; Tigrinya sämäm bald ‘to have the eyes closed (which indicates daze 
or stupor)’; Amharic sämmämä ‘to be in a daze or stupor, to be half- 
awake’. Murtonen 1989:427; Klein 1987:666; Leslau 1987:502. Proto- 
Semitic *wa-t"am- ‘to lay waste, to devastate; to be devastated, desolate, 
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wasted’ > Arabic watama ‘to break, to pound, to grind, to crush’, watima 
‘to produce little grass or food’; Sabaean wtm ‘open country’; Hebrew 
yasam [DW] ‘to be desolate’, yasimon [TlQ W^] ‘waste, wilderness, 
desolation, wasteland’; Old Aramaic (abs. sg.) yšmn ‘desert’. Murtonen 
1989:223; Klein 1987:266. Arabic tamila ‘to be or become drunk’, tamal 
‘drunkenness’. Egyptian tmsw ‘injury, harm’. Faulkner 1962:305; Hannig 
1995:954; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:370; Gardiner 1957:601. Proto- 
East Cushitic *tum- ‘to strike, to forge’ > Burji tum-áanoo ‘to churn, to 
thresh, to hit’; Galla / Oromo tum- ‘to forge’; Somali tum- ‘hammer’, 
tumaal ‘blacksmith’. Sasse 1979:10, 24 and 1982:179. 

Dravidian: Tamil compu (compi-) ‘to be idle, indolent, slothful, lethargic, 
apathetic, dull; to droop, to fade (as persons, plants); to be spoiled, 
marred’, cOmaru (comari-) ‘to be lazy, to shirk’; Telugu soma ‘swoon, 
fainting, faintness, torpidity’, soma ‘fatigue’; Kannada jompu, jompu 
‘inebriation, stupor, suspension of sensibility, paralysis’, jompisu, jompisu 
‘to get intoxicated, bewildered, stupefied’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:249, 
no. 2882. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ckum- ‘to calm down’: Georgian cum- ‘to calm down; to 
fall silent, quiet; Svan čkwim ‘quiet, calm’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:438 *cum-; Fahnrich 2007:544 *cum-; Klimov 1998:258 *cum- ‘to 
calm down’. 

Proto-Indo-European *tłm- (secondary full-grade forms: *f^em-/*f^om-) 
*to strike, to hit, to beat, to stun, to stupefy; to be stunned, stupefied, faint, 
exhausted, dizzy’: Sanskrit támyati ‘to gasp for breath; to be faint, stunned, 
exhausted’; Prakrit tammai ‘to be tired’, tamta- ‘distressed, weary’; 
Kumauni taŭro (< *tamara-) ‘giddiness, dizziness’; Kashmiri tam ‘fatigue, 
asthma’; Marathi tav, tav, tava (< tamas-) ‘giddiness’; Latin témulentus 
‘drunken, intoxicated, tipsy’, temetum ‘any intoxicating drink’; New High 
German dämlich ‘dull, silly, stupid’ (Bavarian damisch, older ddmisch), 
Dàmel, Dam(e)lack ‘blockhead, fathead, asshole’, Dümelei ‘(tom)foolery’ ; 
Russian Church Slavic tomiti ‘to torture, to torment, to harass, to tire’; 
Russian tomit' [Tomutp] ‘to tire, to wear out; to torment, to torture’, 
tómnost' [TomHocTS] ‘languor’. Rix 1998a:567 *temH- ‘to tire, to exhaust, 
to weary, to weaken, to wear down; to become faint, weak, exhausted’; 
Pokorny 1959:1063 *tem- ‘stunned’; Walde 1927—1932.I:720 *tem-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1368 *sam- ‘to quieten, to expire; silence, expiry’, 
1377 *tem- (*tém-) ‘to tire, to harass, to exhaust’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:549 *temh,- ‘to be struck, to be exhausted’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:495; Ernout—Meillet 1979:679—680; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:657; De Vaan 2008:609 *temH- ‘intoxication’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:120; Kluge—Seebold 1989:126. 


Sumerian Sum ‘to slaughter’. 
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Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 4.91 tired, weary; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Brunner 1969:91, 
no. 499; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:326—327, no. 147. For the semantic 
developments in the various Nostratic daughter languages, cf. Greek komo 
‘to be tired, to grow weary’ < kómog ‘toil, trouble, weariness, suffering’, 
originally ‘striking, beating’ < kónto ‘to strike, to beat, to smite, to slaughter, 
to cut off, to chop off, to hammer, to forge, to pound, to knock; (metaphorical) 
to tire out, to weary’. 


22.11. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t’y 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
px es. c- ČK- t- t- é- c- 
-t»y- -ty- -c(c)-/ -¢’k’- -t’- -tyty- -é- -C- 
-y- 
264. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yad- (~ *t’¥ad-): 


(vb.) *t Yad- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to hammer’; 


(n. 


A. 


) *t Yad-a ‘hammer’ 


Dravidian: Tamil cafai ‘to flatten (as the head or point of a nail by 
repeated blows), to clinch, to rivet’, catu (cati-) ‘to beat, to trample, to 
gore, to kill, to destroy’, caffu (catti-) ‘to beat, to strike’, cattam ‘beating’; 
Kannada jadi ‘to beat, to pound, to crush, to beat into (as mud in a hole), to 
force in, to ram (as a cartridge), to drive in (as a nail)’, (causative jadisu), 
jadata, jadita ‘beating, ramming, forcing in (as a cartridge), driving in (as 
a nail)’; Tulu jadipini, jadipuni, jadiyuni ‘to ram, to stuff, to load (as 
firearms)’, caddyisuni ‘to beat, to strike, to flog’, cadi ‘whip, stripe’; 
Telugu sadincu ‘to pound, to beat’, sadimpu ‘pounding, beating’, 
sadimpulu ‘rice beaten and cleaned’, jadiyu ‘to beat, to hit’; Parji cadp- 
(cadt-) ‘to strike, to beat, to hammer’; Kui jarsa ‘a whip, scourge’; Malto 
járe ‘to shake down, to beat down (as fruits)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
203, no. 2300. 

Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’ed- ‘to hammer in, to nail’: Georgian c'ed- ‘to 
hammer in, to nail, to shoe’, č’de- ‘notch’; Mingrelian ¢’k’ad-, ¢’k’and- ‘to 
nail, to shoe’; Laz c (k )ad- ‘to nail, to shoe’; Svan sk’dd-, Sk’id- ‘to forge, 
to hammer something’, ma-sk’id ‘smith’. Klimov 1964:254—255 *éed- 
and 1998:320 *éed- ‘to hammer in, to nail’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:537—538 *éed-; Fahnrich 2007:666—667 *¢ed-; Schmidt 1962:157. 
Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’ed-il- ‘wrought, forged’: Georgian ¢’edil- ‘wrought, 
forged’; Mingrelian ¢’k’adir- ‘wrought, forged’; Laz ¢’k’ader- ‘wrought, 
forged’. Klimov 1998:320 *¢ed-il-. Proto-Kartvelian *m-c’k’ed-el- “smith, 
blacksmith’: Georgian mé’edel- ‘smith, blacksmith’; Mingrelian ¢’k’adu- 
‘smith, blacksmith’. Klimov 1998:133 *m-ced-el- ‘smith, blacksmith’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (beat, hit); 9.49 hammer (sb.); 9.60 smith; 9.61 forge 


(vb. 


). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:335— 336, no. 158. 


265. Proto-Nostratic root *t akh- (~ *t’Yakh-): 
(vb.) *t "ak^- ‘to cut into small pieces, to chop, to chip’; 
(n.) *t Yakh-a ‘chip, small piece’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil cakkai ‘chips, small wooden peg’; Kota cek ‘chip’; 
Kannada cakke, cekke, sakke, sekke ‘chip’; Tulu cakke, cekké, cekki ‘chip, 
split, splinter’; Telugu cekku ‘to pare, to cut the side or rind of, to sharpen 
(pencil), to engrave, to carve’, cekka ‘piece, chip, slice’, cakku-céyu ‘to 
chop, to cut to pieces, to mince’; Kolami sek- (sekt-) ‘to make pointed 
(piece of wood)’; Naikri sekk- ‘to chip, to scrape’; Naiki (of Chanda) sek- 
‘to plow’; Parji cekk- ‘to chip, to scrape, to plane’, cekka ‘piece, slice, chip 
of wood’; Gondi cekkana ‘to cut’, cekka ‘piece’; Konda sek ‘to plane, to 
fashion things out of wood’; Kuwi sekali ‘to scrape (with a hoe)’, seka 
‘piece’; Kurux cakta, cakti ‘a slice’, cakta?ana ‘to cut in slices’, cegla 
‘chip, splinter’; Malto caka ‘a slice’, cagje ‘to chop up (as meat)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:239, no. 2748. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t’ak'- ‘to cut or tear into shreds’: Gothic tahjan ‘to 
tear apart’; Old Icelandic tág ‘stringy root, fiber’; Norwegian (dial.) tæja 
‘to fray (of a garment)’; Middle Low German tagge ‘edge, prong’; Middle 
High German zach, zahe ‘wick’ (New High German Zacke, Zacken 
‘[sharp] point, peak, jag; spike, prong, tine [of a fork]; tooth [of a saw or 
comb]; notch, indentation’). Probably also Sanskrit dása ‘fringe of a 
garment, wick’. Pokorny 1959:191 *dek- (: *dok-, *dek-) ‘to rip to 
pieces’; Walde 1927—1932.1:785 *dek-, *dok-; *dek- (: *dok-, *dék-); 
Mann 1984—1987:131 *dak- ‘to tear, to bite, to gnaw’, 131 *daknos, -à 
(*dak-) ‘grip, bite; clamp, tongs’; Watkins 1985:11 *dek- and 2000:15 
*dek- referring to such things as ‘fringe, lock of hair, horsetail’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:27; Orél 2003:398 Proto-Germanic *taggaz; Kroonen 
2013:504 Proto-Germanic *tagla- ‘hair’; Feist 1939:470—471 *dek-; 
Lehmann 1986:338; De Vries 1977:580; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:349; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:871; Kluge—Seebold 1989:804 (origin unclear). 

C. Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *caki(ta)- ‘to chop or cut into’ > 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik cakita- ‘to hew, to carve’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
caki- ‘to cut out a small piece, to plane (wood)’, cakita- ‘to chop, to cut 
into accidentally’, caki(y)un ‘chopping device’; Sirenik saki(ta)- ‘to chop, 
to dig with front paws (animal)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:65. 


Buck 1949:28 tear (vb. tr.); 12.56 small, little; 12.62 narrow. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:336—337, no. 159; Bomhard 1996a:159—160, no. 159. 


266. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yal- (~ *t’¥al-) and/or *t^il- (~ *tYel-): 
(vb.) *t Yal- and/or *t Yil- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; 
(n.) *£ "al-a and/or *t’vil-a ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’Yal- ~ *t’ yil- ‘(vb.) to overshadow, to cover over, to 
make dark; (n.) shade, shadow; covering; darkness’: Proto-Semitic *t’¥al- 
al- ‘to overshadow, to cover over’, *t Yill- ‘shade, shadow’ > Hebrew sdlal 
DX] ‘to be or grow dark’, sé/ [^3] ‘shade, shadow’; Aramaic falal ‘to 
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overshadow’; Akkadian sullulu ‘to provide shade, to roof’, sillu ‘shade, 
shadow’; Arabic zalla ‘to shade, to overshadow, to screen, to shelter, to 
protect’, zill ‘shadow, shade; shelter, protection’, zulla ‘awning, marquee, 
canopy, sheltering hut or tent, shelter’; Ugaritic 1// ‘shade’; Sabaean zl/ ‘to 
roof over’; Sheri / Jibbali dell ‘to give shade’; Mehri adlel ‘to make shade 
(by erecting a sunshade)’; Geez / Ethiopic sallala, salala [AAA] ‘to shade, 
to make shade, to overshadow, to be shady, to darken, to conceal, to cover, 
to screen from view, to blind (an eye), to deafen, to protect’, masallat 
[@"ant] ‘sunshade, shady place, tent, booth, tabernacle’; Tigre (?a)sldla 
‘to give shade’, salal ‘shadow, darkness’; Tigrinya ?aslálá ‘to shelter 
oneself’, salal ‘shade, shadow’; Amharic fállálà ‘to shade, to curtain off’, 
tala ‘shade, shadow’; Gafat calaya ‘shade, shadow’; Argobba fala ‘shade, 
shadow’; Gurage (at)tillálà ‘to curtain off’; Harari caya ‘shade, shadow, 
luxury’ (Galla / Oromo loan). Murtonen 1989:359; Klein 1987:548; Leslau 
1963:52, 1979:618, and 1987:555; Zammit 2002:276—277. Proto-Semitic 
*t'Yal-am- ‘to be or become dark’ > Arabic zalima ‘to be or grow dark’, 
zulma, zalam ‘darkness, duskiness, gloom, murkiness’, muzlim ‘dark, 
dusky, gloomy, tenebrous, murky’; Akkadian salamu ‘to become dark, to 
turn black’; Harstisi médlem ‘dark’; Sheri / Jibbali edlim ‘to become dark’; 
Mehri hadláwm ‘to go dark’; Geez / Ethiopic salma [aA], salama 
[&A2"] ‘to grow dark, to be darkened, to be black, to be enveloped in mist, 
to grow blind (eyes), to be obscured (face)’, salmata [AA 2-4] ‘to be dark, 
to grow dark’ (denominative form sa/mat [K Amt] ‘darkness, darkening, 
eclipse’); Tigre salma ‘to be dark’, cálma ‘to be dark-colored’; Tigrinya 
sállámá ‘to be dark’; Amharic cállàmá ‘to be dark’; Gurage čällämä ‘to be 
dark’, (Muher, Soddo) čälläma ‘darkness’, (Selti) &ilma ‘darkness’; Gafat 
sillämä ‘to be dark’; Harari celàma ‘to be dark’, cilma ‘darkness; dark’. 
Leslau 1963:51, 1979:180, and 1987:556; Zammit 2002:277. Cushitic: 
Bilin calál- ‘to give shade’, calálà ‘shade’, čaläm- ‘to be dark’, ¢aldma, 
¢ilma ‘darkness’; Galla / Oromo é’aya (with palatalization of the /) ‘shade, 
shadow’. (According to Leslau 1987:555 and 556, the preceding Cushitic 
forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic.) Appleyard 2006:52; Reinisch 
1887:171. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo c’aal-: c’aal-siis- ‘to throw a 
shadow’, c’aale ‘shade, shadow’. Hudson 1989:356. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye duluma ‘darkness’. Reinisch 1895:66. North Bauchi Chadic 
*dlm ‘darkness’ > Siryanci dan-dalami ‘darkness’; Miyanci dan-dalam 
‘darkness’; Jimbinanci dan-dilam ‘darkness’. Skinner 1977:17. Central 
Chadic *cilVm- ‘dark, black’ > Buduma Cilim ‘dark’; Gulfey selem 
‘black’. Omotic: Aari c'elmi ‘black’. Diakonoff 1992:19 *¢VI ‘dark’, 86 
*Call- ‘shade, shadow’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:117—118, no. 503, *éal- 
/*cil- ‘shadow’ and 119, no. 511, *¢ilam- ‘to be dark’; Ehret 1995:293, no. 
555, *c'il- ‘to darken, to become dark colored’, and 293, no. 556, *c’ilm- 
/*c’alm- ‘black’. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *t’e/-/*t’ol- ‘to cover over, to stretch over’: Old 
Icelandic tjald ‘tent’, tjalda ‘to pitch a tent’; Swedish tjäll ‘tent’; 
Norwegian tjeld ‘tent’; Old English be-telden ‘to cover’, (ge)teld ‘tent’, 
teldian ‘to spread (tent)’, teldsele, tyldsyle ‘tent’, teldsticca ‘tent-peg’, 
teldwyrhta ‘tent maker’; Middle Low German telt ‘tent’; Old High German 
zelt ‘tent, vault, canopy’ (New High German Zelt). Pokorny 1959:194— 
196 *del-, (*dol-), *dela- ‘to split’; Walde 1927—1932.1:809—812 *del-; 
Mann 1984—1987:139—140 *delt- ‘to flatten, to stretch’; Watkins 
2000:15—16 *dela- ‘to split, to carve, to cut’; Orél 2003:404 Proto- 
Germanic *teldan; Kroonen 2013:512—513 Proto-Germanic *telda- 
‘drape, tent’, *teldan- ‘to cover’; De Vries 1977:591; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1I:357; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:879; Kluge—Seebold 1989:808—809. 
Semantic development as in Arabic zulla ‘awning, marquee, canopy, 
sheltering hut or tent, shelter’ cited above. Old High German zelto ‘a 
small, flat cake’ (New High German [dial.] Ze/te/n]). Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:879 Proto-Germanic *feld- ‘to stretch over, to spread out over’; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:809 Proto-Germanic *teld-a-. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.63 shade; 7.14 tent. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:332— 
333, no. 153; Möller 1911:41—42. 


267. Proto-Nostratic root */ Yam- (~ *t’¥am-): 
(vb.) *t Yam- ‘to be sour, bitter’; 
(n.) *t "am-a ‘that which is sour, bitter, rotten, or spoiled’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’¥am- ‘to be sour, bitter’: North Omotic: Wolaitta / 
Wellamo ¢’am- ‘bitter’; Kefa / Kaffa ¢’amm- ‘to be bitter’; Mocha ¢’ammo 
‘bitter’; Anfillo / Southern Mao s ‘amo ‘bile’. 

B. Dravidian: Naiki (of Chanda) sam- ‘to be rotten’; Parji cam- ‘to go bad, to 
become rotten’, camip- (camit-) ‘to make to go rotten’; Gadba (Ollari) 
sam- ‘to become rotten’, (Salur) cammi cen- ‘to rot (as fruit)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:206, no. 2341. Note: Burrow—Emeneau also list forms 
such as Tamil avi ‘to ferment (as decayed fruit, vegetable matter, manure 
heaps)’, avical ‘that which is decayed’; Malayalam aviyuka ‘to rot, to spoil 
(as fruits laid on a heap)’; Kannada avi ‘to rot, to be spoiled or damaged’; 
Telugu aviyu ‘to rot’; etc. Dolgopolsky (2008, no. 423) does not include 
these forms. Kurux canxnd ‘to turn stale (of cooked things, meat or 
vegetables), to turn moldy (bread)’; Malto cange ‘to be or become rotten 
(of cooked food)’, cangro ‘rotten’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:212, no. 
2424. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’max- ‘sour’ (> *m-c'k'max- > Georgian-Zan 
*mc'k'axe-): Georgian mč’ax-e ‘very sour’; Laz mc’ox-a ‘sour’. Klimov 
1998:133 *méaxe- ‘sour’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:254 *méax-; 
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Fahnrich 2007:305—306 *méax-. Note: In Zan, -c’k’- > -é’- when 
followed by a velar consonant in the word — in this case, -x-. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:209—210, no. 54, *čäma ‘bitter’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 423, *cüm[V]yV ‘sour, bitter’. Illič-Svityč and Dolgopolsky include 
Uralic (Finno-Ugrian) forms in this etymology as well. However, the initial 
affricate of the reconstructed Proto-Finno-Ugrian form (*cem3 ‘sour; to 
become sour’ [cf. Rédei 1986—1988:56—57]) is not what would be expected 
(*¢c-) on the basis of the forms from the other Nostratic daughter languages 
cited above. The vowel of the initial syllable (*e) is also problematic. 
Consequently, the Uralic forms are not included here. A better comparison 
would be with Proto-Kartvelian *3m- ‘salt’, *3m-ar- ‘vinegar’, with both the 
Uralic and Kartvelian forms going back to Proto-Nostratic *fem- ‘sour, bitter, 
pungent, sharp’. 


268. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’¥ar-): 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 

(n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 

(n.) *t’¥ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 
coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’ Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; 
to be firmly or strongly attached’: Proto-Semitic *t’¥ar-ab- ‘to be or 
become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or strongly attached’ 
> Arabic zariba ‘to stick, to adhere’, zurriba ‘to become hard, strong; to be 
firm, solid’. Proto-Semitic *t’ar- ‘to be strong, firm, powerful’ > Gurage 
(Selti) ziräññe ‘to be strong, powerful, vigorous, firm, resistant, 
courageous, brave’, (Chaha) fdrdnd ‘strong, powerful, vigorous’; Amharic 
tättärä ‘to be strong’; Gafat sawwdrd ‘to be strong, rigid’; Argobba fettard 
‘to be strong’. Leslau 1979:631—632. Egyptian dri ‘hard, firm’; Coptic 
gro [xpo], cro [6po] ‘to become strong, firm, victorious’, goore [xwwpe] 
*strength; to be strong'. Hannig 1995:1012; Faulkner 1962:323; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:221; Vycichl 1983:330; Cerny 1976:319. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *t’er-w/u-; *t'r-ew-/*t'r-u-, *t’r-ew-H-/*t’r-u-H- (> 
*t’r-u-) ‘to be firm, solid, strong, steadfast’: Gothic triggws ‘true’, trauan 
‘to trust’; Old Icelandic tryggr ‘trustworthy, faithful’, trú ‘faith, belief’, 
trua ‘to believe; to believe in, to trust’; Old English tréow ‘truth’, triewan 
‘to trust in’, (ge)triewe ‘faithful, trustworthy, honest’, trūwian ‘to trust in 
(person)’, trymman, trym(m)ian ‘to make strong, to build strongly’, trymp 
‘firmness, support’, trum ‘firm, substantial, strong, healthy’; Old Frisian 
triuwe, tridwe ‘faithfulness’, triuwi, triowe ‘faithful, trustworthy’; Old 
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Saxon freuwa ‘faithfulness’, triuwi ‘faithful, trustworthy’; Old High 
German ¢triuwa ‘faithfulness’ (New High German Treue), gi-triuwi 
‘faithful, trustworthy’ (New High German freu), (ga)triién, (ga)trüwen ‘to 
trust? (New High German trauen); Old Irish derb ‘certain’; Lithuanian 
drūtas, drititas ‘strong, firm’; Old Prussian druwis ‘belief’. Feist 
1939:479—480 *dreu- and 480 *dreu-uo-; Lehmann 1986:346—347 
*derw-, *drewH- and 347; Orél 2003:410 Proto-Germanic *trewwaz, 410 
*trewwipd, 410 *trewwjanan, 410 *trewwo, 410 *trewwon; Kroonen 
2013:523 Proto-Germanic *trewwu- ‘loyal, trustworthy’ and 523 *trüen- 
‘to trust’; De Vries 1977:599; Onions 1966:946; Klein 1971:786 *dru- 
‘strong, faithful’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:414; Kluge—Mitzka 1967: 
786—787 and 789 *dreu-uo-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:737 and 739; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:107; Smoczynski 2007:128 *druH-tó-, *dreuH-. 


Buck 1949:15.74 hard; 16.65 faithful. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:330—331, no. 
151; Móller 1911:48. 


269. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’Yar-): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 
(n.) *t ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 


coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 


strongly attached"; 


n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 
g J 8 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil caracara ‘to be rough (of surface)’, caral, caral, caralai 
‘gravel, laterite’, caracarappu ‘roughness (of surface or edge)’, caruccarai 
‘roughness, ruggedness’, curacura ‘to be rough, to have a rough surface’, 
curacurappu ‘roughness (as of woolen cloth); Malayalam caral, 
carakkallu ‘gravel’; Kannada caralu ‘small rounded pebbles’; Tulu carafé 
‘what is coarse, leavings or stalks’, jari ‘grit, granule, sand’; Kui srogu ‘a 
rough surface, coarse sand or pebbles; rough, coarse, uneven’, jrogu 
‘rough, gravely’, srambu ‘gravel’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:207, no. 2354. 
Proto-Indo-European *t’r-s- ‘rough, coarse’: Sanskrit drsdd- ‘rock, large 
stone, mill-stone’; Czech drsny ‘rough, harsh’; Polish dziarstwo ‘gravel’; 
Slovenian drstev ‘gravel, sand’. Mann 1984—1987:164—165 *drs- ‘hard, 
harsh; hardness, harshness’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:61. 

Proto-Uralic *t/ara ‘hard, rigid, stiff: Lapp cares ‘coarse (of wool), stiff 
(of bread)’; Votyak / Udmurt curyt ‘hard, rigid, stiff; Zyrian / Komi 
coryd, coryt ‘hard, strong’; Selkup Samoyed (Northern) saral, sarajek 
‘hard, tough’. Collinder 1955:7 and 1977:29; Rédei 1986—1988:30 *ćar3; 
Décsy 1990:109 [*ffara] ‘hard, stable’; Aikio 2020:103—104 *ćara- ‘dry; 
to harden’. 
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Buck 1949:1.44 stone, rock; 15.74 hard; 15.76 rough. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:331—332, no. 152. Different etymology in Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.I: 
205, no. 47, *cara ‘hardened crust’. 


270. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t Yar-a ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’: 
Perhaps derived from: 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 
(n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t’¥ar- ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’: Proto-Semitic 
*t’Yarb- ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’ > Akkadian sarbatu, serbatu, 
serbetu ‘Euphrates poplar, poplar wood’, sarbu ‘Euphrates poplar (only in 
divine names)’, (adj.) sarbii ‘pertaining to the poplar’; Sheri / Jibbali darb 
‘wood, piece of wood’; Harstisi darb ‘wood, piece of wood, peg’; Mehri 
darb ‘small piece of wood’. (?) Egyptian drd ‘leaf (of tree)’. Faulkner 
1962:324; Hannig 1995:1013; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:603—604; 
Gardiner 1957:604. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux car ‘a tree of the reed kind, which grows to a height of 
seven or eight feet (its wood is very hard and serves to make penholders 
and arrow-shafts); arrow-shaft, arrow’; Malto cdru ‘arrow’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:216, no. 2469. 

C. Proto-Altaic *cari-kV ‘a kind of foliage tree’: Proto-Tungus *ari-kta 
‘hawthorn’ > Ulch garaqta ‘hawthorn’; Nanay / Gold Jarigta ‘hawthorn’; 
Oroch garakta ‘hawthorn’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:246. Proto-Mongolian 
*Cirgay ‘dense, tall (forest) > Mongolian ciryai ‘dense, tall, virgin (of 
forest)’; Khalkha cargay ‘dense, tall (forest)’; Buriat šereņgi ‘thin growth, 
pinery’; Kalmyk cirya ‘dense (branches); a kind of tree or bush’. Proto- 
Turkic *derek ‘poplar; tree’ > Karakhanide Turkic terek ‘poplar’; Turkish 
(dial) tirek ‘tree’; Turkmenian derek ‘poplar’; Uzbek terak ‘poplar’; 
Uighur derdk ‘poplar’; Karaim terak ‘tree’; Tatar tirek ‘poplar’; Bashkir 
tirdk ‘poplar’; Kirghiz terek ‘poplar’; Kazakh terek ‘poplar; tree’; Noghay 
terek ‘poplar’; Tuva terek ‘poplar’; Chuvash tirek ‘poplar’; Yakut tirey 
‘poplar’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:393 *carikV ‘a kind of foliage 
tree’. 


Buck 1949:1.42 tree. 
271. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’var-): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to cut, to split’; 


(n.) *t Yar-a ‘cut, split, rip, tear; damage’; (adj.) ‘cut, split, ripped, torn’ 


A. Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *car- ‘to tear, to rend, to split’: Middle Elamite 
sa-ri- ‘to destroy, to demolish’; Royal Achaemenid Elamite sa-ri- ‘to 
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destroy’. McAlpin 1981:99; Hinz—Koch 1987.1I:1065. Proto-Dravidian 
*car- ‘to tear, to rend, to split’: Parji car- ‘to be torn’, carip- (carit-) ‘to 
tear’; Gondi sarrana ‘to be split (as wood), to be torn’, sarrahtana ‘to 
tear’; Kurux carrna ‘to tear, to rend, to dilacerate with the teeth, to plow 
for the first time in the year’; Malto care ‘to cut (as with teeth or scissors)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:212, no. 2416. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’er-/*¢’k’r- ‘to cut, to chop, to fell’: Georgian c'er-/ 
čr- ‘to cut, to chop, to fell’; Mingrelian ¢’k’ar-, ¢’k’ir- ‘to cut; to reap, to 
mow’; Laz ¢’k’i(r)-, ¢’k’or- ‘to cut’; Svan [r-] in /a-r-e *meadowland, 
meadow’. Schmidt 1962:158; Klimov 1964:255—256 *čr- and 1998:321 
*Cer- : *¢r- ‘to cut, to chop, to fell’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:536— 
537 *éar-/*¢r-; Fahnrich 2007:665—666 *čar-/*čr-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*C’k’r-il- ‘cut, chopped’: Georgian ¢’ril- ‘cut, slit, break’ (Old Georgian 
moc ril- ‘cut off); Mingrelian ¢’k iril- ‘cut’; Laz ¢’k’ire(r)- ‘cut’. Klimov 
1998:322 *¢r-il- ‘cut, chopped’. Proto-Kartvelian *mo-¢’k’r-il- ‘cut off: 
Georgian moc'ril- ‘cut off; Mingrelian moé’k’iril- ‘cut off. Klimov 
1998:124 *mo-cr-il- ‘cut off’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *#’drki- ‘to split open, to rend’ > Finnish särke- ‘to break, to 
smash, to shatter’; Hungarian sért- ‘to injure, to damage, to harm, to hurt’; 
(?) Cheremis / Mari (Western) šärye, (Eastern) šerye- ‘to open, to disperse, 
to scatter’. Rédei 1986—1988:32—33 *éürke-; Aikio 2020:118 *ćärki- ‘to 
chop’. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *dara- ‘to cut up’ > Chukchi rara- 
‘to cut up or through’, raramaw- ‘to cut up meat or tobacco’; Kerek icca- 
‘to cut up meat, carcass’; Koryak caca- (medial -cca-) ‘to cut up’; Alyutor 
tra- ‘to cut up’. Fortescue 2005:73—74. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:209, no. 53, *¢ara-; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:334, no. 156; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 431, *¢/a/rV ‘to 
cut’. 


272. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’¥ar-) (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to make a noise’; 
(n.) *t Yar-a ‘(rustling or rumbling) noise’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cara-car-enal onomatopoeic expression of rustling (as of 
dry leaves) or of gliding along, moving without impediment, caracara ‘to 
rustle (as dry leaves)’, caracarappu ‘rustling’; Malayalam sara ‘a rustling 
sound’; Kota car cur in- ‘to make noise (as a snake’s motion)’, cor cor in- 
(id-), cork cork in- (id-) ‘to make noise in walking over leaves’; Kannada 
sara sara ‘the sound of rustling (produced by snakes, birds, etc. in leaves, 
bushes, etc.)'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:207—208, no. 2355. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’r- ‘to squeak, to chirp’: Georgian ¢’r-ial- ‘to 
squeak’; Mingrelian [¢’k’ir-] ‘to chirp, to squeak’; Laz ¢’k’ir-al- ‘to 
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squeak’; Svan ¢’k’ar-man- ‘to chirp’. Klimov 1964:256 *ér- and 1998:322 
*¢r- ‘to chirp’; Fahnrich 2007:670—671 *¢r-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:540 *ér-. Proto-Kartvelian *¢’k’rc’k’in- ‘to chirp, to squeak’: 
Georgian ¢’rc’in- ‘to chirp’; Mingrelian ¢’k irc’k’in-, ¢’k’arc’k’an- ‘to 
chirp, to squeak’. Klimov 1964:256 *éréin- and 1998:323 *¢r¢in- ‘to 
chirp, to squeak’. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’er-/*t’or-/*t’r- ‘to make a noise; to hum, to buzz, 
to rattle’: Greek (Hesychius) ðápõa: ‘bee’; Old Irish dordaid ‘to hum, to 
buzz’; Welsh dwrdd ‘rumble, stir’; Lithuanian dardéti ‘to rattle, to clatter’; 
Slovak drdlat' ‘to mutter, to hum, to buzz’; Slovenian drdráti ‘to rattle’. 
Pokorny 1959:203—204 (*der-), (reduplicated) *der-der-, *drdor-; 
*dor-d-, *dr-d- ‘to grumble’; Walde 1927—1932.1:795 (*der-); Mann 
1984—1987:163 *drd- ‘to shake, to rattle’, 168 *durduro, -ið (*durdar-) 
‘to hum, to drone, to mutter, to grunt, to rumble’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:252; Beekes 2010.1:303; Frisk 1970—1973.1:349; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:83; Smoczynski 2007.1:93. (?) Proto-Indo-European (*t’er-/*t’or- 
/*t'r- ‘to chirp’ >) *t’rask’o-s ‘a song-bird’: Breton drask ‘thrush’; Old 
Church Slavic drozgv ‘finch’. Mann 1984—1987:159 *drasgos ‘a song- 
bird’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:337, no. 160. 


273. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t Yaw-a ‘bad thing, evil, wickedness’; (adj.) “bad, evil’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian dw ‘bad, evil’, dw-t ‘bad thing, evil, wickedness’, dwy 
‘evil’; Coptic gowt [xooyT] ‘base, lowly, rejected’. Hannig 1995:1000; 
Faulkner 1962:320; Gardiner 1957:603; Erman—Grapow 1921:219 and 
1926—1963.5:545—549; Crum 1939:794; Vycichl 1983:333; Cerny 
1976:322. 

Proto-Indo-European *t’ews-/*t’ows-/*t’us- “bad, evil; (prefix) ill-, un-, 
mis-’: Sanskrit dosa-h ‘crime, fault, vice, want’, dusyati ‘to become bad, 
defiled; to be wrong’, (prefix) dus-, dur-; Avestan (prefix) dus-, duz-; 
Greek (prefix) dvo-; Gothic (prefix) tuz-; Old Icelandic (prefix) tor-; Old 
English (prefix) tor-; Old High German (prefix) zur-; Old Irish (prefix) 
du-, do-; Armenian (prefix) t-; Old Church Slavic (prefix) dvz- in doz-do 
‘rain’. Pokorny 1959:227 *dus- ‘evil, bad’; Walde 1927—1932.1:816 
*dus-; Mann 1984—1987:144 *deus- ‘evil’, 144 *deusan-, *deusn- ‘evil, 
harm’, 169 *dus-, *dusi- (prefix) ‘ill-, mis-, hard-, un-’, 170 *dusnos, -à 
‘evil, sad; evil, sadness, hate’; Watkins 1985:15 *dus- and 2000:21 *dus- 
“bad, evil; mis- (used as prefix)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:780 *t’us- 
and 1995.1:683 *t’us- ‘bad’; Mallory—Adams 1997:43 *dus- ‘bad’ (as 
prefix); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:55—56 and I:67—68; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:425 *dus-; Hofmann 1966:65; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:302 *dus-; 
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Boisacq 1950:204—205 *dus-; Beekes 2010.1:359—360 *dus-; Feist 
1939:484; Lehmann 1986:349—350; De Vries 1977:595. 


Buck 1949:16.72 bad. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:333, no. 154. 


274. Proto-Nostratic root *t’¥in- (~ *t'Yeg-): 
(vb.) *t’%iy- ‘to think, to consider’; 
(n.) *t^"ip-a ‘thought, consideration, idea’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *t'ig- ‘to think’: Proto-Semitic *£'an-an- ‘to think’ > 
Arabic zanna ‘to think, to believe, to assume, to deem, to consider’, zann 
‘opinion, idea, belief’; Harstisi den ‘to think, to imagine’; Mehri Aadnáwn 
‘to imagine; to have doubts, to be suspicious of, dan ‘thought’; Sheri / 
Jibbali dinn ‘to have an idea, to think’. Zammit 2002:277—278. Central 
Cushitic: Proto-North Agaw *3iy- ‘(vb.) to tell, to relate; (n.) story, tale, 
conversation’ > Xamir gina ‘gossip, news, story’, giy- ‘to tell, to relate’; 
Quara gaya ‘story, tale’; Bilin gigà ‘conversation’, (denominative) gin-ist- 
‘to talk, to converse’. Appleyard 2006:76 and 132; Reinisch 1887:182. 
Proto-Indo-European *t’en-s-/*t’n-s- (secondary o-grade form: *t'on-s-) 
‘great mental power, wise decision’: Sanskrit damsas- ‘a surprising or 
wonderful deed, marvelous power or skill’; Avestan dghista- ‘very wise’, 
dgh- ‘to be mighty, to be wise’, dghah- ‘mastery’; Greek d5oi-gpav ‘wise 
of mind, prudent’, (Homeric) órjvea (< *óávo-) ‘counsels, plans’. Pokorny 
1959:201—202 *dens- ‘great mental power’; Walde 1927—1932.I:793 
*dens-; Watkins 1985:11 *dens- and 2000:16 *dens- ‘to use mental force’ 
(reduplicated and suffixed zero-grade form *di-dns-sko-); Mann 1984— 
1987:132 *danos, -es- (?) ‘art, craft’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *dens- 
‘to teach, to inculcate a skill’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:9; Boisacq 
1950:163 and 183 *dens-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:342 and 1:382 *dénsos, 
*dns-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:248 and 1:275 *densos, *dns-; Hofmann 
1966:50 and 58 *dens-, *dns-; Beekes 2010.1:298 *dens-. 

Proto-Altaic *cV- ‘to listen, to consider’: Proto-Tungus *7ig- “(vb.) to 
understand; (adj.) attentive, conscious’ > Evenki Ziktew- (< *3in-ktew-) ‘to 
understand’; Ulch dinile ‘attentive, conscious’; Nanay / Gold Zinire, Ziksi- 
‘to understand’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:207 and 1:256. Proto-Mongolian 
*Cin-la- ‘to listen’ > Written Mongolian ciyna-, Ciyla- ‘to listen, to 
eavesdrop’; Khalkha cagna- ‘to listen’; Buriat Sagna- ‘to listen’; Kalmyk 
cigna- ‘to listen’; Ordos ciyna- ‘to listen’; Dagur cincila- ‘to listen’; 
Monguor cinla-, cinla- ‘to listen’. Proto-Turkic *diy-la-, *din-le- ‘to listen; 
to hear; to consider, to meditate’, *diy ‘reason, mind, cleverness’ > Old 
Turkic tiyla- ‘to listen’, tiv ‘reason, mind, cleverness’; Turkish dinle- ‘to 
listen to, to hear, to pay attention to, to obey’; Azerbaijani dinld- ‘to 
listen’; Turkmenian digle- ‘to listen’, diy ‘reason, mind, cleverness’; 
Uighur tiyla- ‘to hear’; Karaim dinle-, tinla- ‘to hear’; Tatar tiyma- ‘to 
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listen’; Bashkir tizla- ‘to listen’; Kirghiz tiysa- ‘to listen’; Kazakh tiyda- 
‘to listen’; Noghay ftiyla- ‘to listen’; Sary-Uighur tinna- ‘to hear’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) tigda- ‘to listen’; Tuva diyna- ‘to listen’; Chuvash conla- 
‘to consider, to meditate’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:396—397 
*CinV ‘to listen, to consider’. 


Buck 1949:17.13 think (= reflect, etc.); 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 18.21 
speak, talk. Móller 1911:43—44; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:333—334, no. 155. 


275. Proto-Nostratic root *t’Vip*- (~ *t’Yep'-): 
(vb.) *t’¥ip’- ‘to pinch, to nip’; 
(n.) *£ "ip^-a ‘fingernail, claw’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *¢’¥if-ar- ‘fingernail, claw’: Proto-Semitic *t’Yipr-, *t Yupr- 
‘fingernail, toenail, claw’ > Hebrew sippdren [T39X] ‘fingernail’; Syriac 
tegra ‘fingernail’; Akkadian supru ‘fingernail, toenail; claw, hoof’; Arabic 
zufur, zufr, zifr ‘nail, fingernail; toenail; claw, talon’; Harsüsi defir 
‘fingernail, toenail’; Sheri / Jibbali difér ‘fingernail, toenail’; Mehri gfer 
‘fingernail, toenail, claw’; Soqotri táyfor, tafhar ‘fingernail, toenail’; Geez / 
Ethiopic safr [XFC] ‘fingernail, claw’; Tigre safar ‘fingernail’; Tigrinya 
safri ‘fingernail’; Gafat safrd ‘fingernail’; Amharic fafar ‘fingernail’; 
Gurage fafar ‘fingernail’; Argobba ¢affar ‘fingernail’; Harari f[ifir 
‘fingernail, claw’. Murtonen 1989:366; Militarév 2010:57 Proto-Semitic 
*tip(V)r-; Klein 1987:555; Leslau 1963:152, 1979:614, and 1987:549; 
Zammit 2002:276. Central Cushitic: Bilin cffer ‘fingernail, claw’; Quara 
garfa ‘fingernail’; Xamir sefir, sefir ‘fingernail’ (these may be loans from 
Ethiopian Semitic). Proto-Southern Cushitic *t’¥afar- (assimilated from 
*t^ifar- ?) > (with metathesis) *t’”araf- ‘nail, claw’ > Burunge carafu 
‘nail, claw’; Alagwa carafu ‘nail, claw’. Ehret 1980:329. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:120, no. 513, *cupar- ‘fingernail’; M. Cohen 1947:160, no. 351. 
Note: The Highland East Cushitic and Omotic forms cited by Orél— 
Stolbova may be loanwords. Perhaps also Egyptian df ‘to separate, to 
sever. Hannig 1995:1006. Takacs 2011a:31 Proto-Afrasian *¢VrVf- 
/*éVfVr- ‘fingernail’; Militarév 2010:57—58 Proto-Afrasian *¢ipar- ~ 
*¢arap- ‘fingernail’ (not quite reliable). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *Pipp3 ~ *epp3 '(vb.) to pinch, to nip; (n.) 
fingertip’ > (?) Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) Cdwastala- ‘to pinch, to nip; to 
finger, to feel, to touch, to handle’, (Kozmodemyansk) caweste-, (Urzum) 
cawaste- ‘to pinch, to nip’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) cepil't- ‘to 
pinch, to nip; to press together with the nails’, (Glazov) Ccepil'ti- ‘to press, 
to nip’; (?) Zyrian / Komi (Permyansk) cepe-l'- ‘fingertip’, cepe-l't- ‘to 
pinch, to nip’, (Udora) ceper ‘pinch, nip’, cepert- ‘to pinch, to nip’, (East 
Permyansk) ¢e:pl'al- ‘to pinch, to nip; to pick, to pluck’; (?) Hungarian 
csíp ‘to pinch, to nip; to sting; to bite’, csípés *pinch(ing), nip(ping), bite’, 
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csipked ‘to pinch, to pick, to nip’. Rédei 1986—1988:49 *¢¥pp3 '(vb.) to 
pinch, to nip; (n.) fingertip’. According to Rédei, Finnish hyppy, hippi 
‘fingertip; finger’, hypistd- ‘to finger’, Lapp / Saami (Kola) ciehp ‘finger, 
toe’ do not belong here (Finnish A, Lapp c < *¢, not *# [traditional c]). 


Buck 1949:4.39 nail. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 427, *čUpV (RV) ‘fingernail, 
claw’. The Altaic (Tungus) forms cited by Dolgopolsky do not belong here 
(Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak [2003:1338] derive them from  Proto-Altaic 
*siop ‘a ‘claw; to claw’). 


276. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yor-: 
(vb.) *t Yor- ‘to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *t Yor-a ‘running, flowing’; (adj.) ‘speedy, swift’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic zard ‘to flow, to run, to have diarrhea’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *cor- (< *cory-) ‘to run, to flee’: Gondi soritana ‘to run 
away’, sorT- ‘to go away, to run away’; Pengo hon- ‘to run, to flee’; Manda 
hun- ‘to run, to flee’; Kuwi hon- (hof-) ‘to run, to flee’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:248, no. 2861. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*ft’or-/*t’r-, *t’r-:) *t’'reA- [*t'raA-] > *t’ra-; 
*t'rem-/*t'rom-l*t'rm-; *t’rew-/*t’row-/*t’ru- ‘to run, to flow’: Sanskrit 
drati ‘to run, to hasten’, drdmati ‘to run about, to roam, to wander’, 
drávati ‘to run, to hasten’, dravd-h ‘running, flowing’, dravanti ‘river’, 
druta-h ‘speedy, swift; Greek ópnonóg ‘flight, running away’, (aor.) 
Edpapov ‘to run, to move quickly’, ópóptog ‘course, running, race’; Gothic 
trudan ‘to tread, to step’; Old Icelandic troda ‘to tread’; Old English 
tredan, ‘to tread, to step on, to trample’, treddian ‘to tread, to walk’, trod 
(f. trodu) ‘track, trace’; Old Frisian treda ‘to tread’; Old Saxon tredan ‘to 
tread’; Dutch treden ‘to tread’; Old High German tretan ‘to tread’ (New 
High German treten), trotton ‘to run’ (New High German trotten). Rix 
1998a:110 *drehy-, 110—111 *drem-, 112 *dreu-; Pokorny 1959:204— 
206 (*der-), *dra-, *dreb-, *drem-, *dreu- ‘to run’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:795—797 (*der-), *dra-, *dreb-, *drem-, *dreu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:158 *draio (*drami, *didra-) ‘to run’, 159 *dreuaros ‘flowing, 
fluid’, 160 *dromos ‘course, way’; Watkins 1985:12 *der- and 2000:16 
*der- assumed base of roots meaning ‘to run, to walk, to step’ (extended 
form *dreb-; extended zero-grade form *drà-; root form *drem- in 
suffixed o-grade form *drom-o-); Mallory—Adams 1997:491 *dreh,- ‘to 
run’ and 491 *drem- ‘to run’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:72 *dre-m-, 11:73, 
II:76, and II:78; Boisacq 1950:69 and 198; Frisk 1970—1973.1:122—123, 
1:414—415 *drem-, *dra-, and 1:419; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:278—279 
*der-, *dr-ea,-, *dr-ew-, *dr-em- and 1:296; Hofmann 1966:21 *dra-, 
*drem-; Beekes 2010.1:351 and I:354—355 *drem-; Orél 2003:409 Proto- 
Germanic *tredanan, 410 *trudan, 410 *trudanan; Kroonen 2013:521 
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Proto-Germanic *tredan- ~ *trudan- ‘to tread, to trample’; Feist 1939:481 
*dreu-; Lehmann 1986:348 *drew-, *drem-, *dreH-, *dreb-, based on 
*der-; De Vries 1977:598; Onions 1966:939; Klein 1971:779; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:789 and 792—793; Kluge—Seebold 1989:739 and 742. For a 
listing and discussion of other possible cognates in Germanic, cf. 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:413—414, though some of the forms cited here 
may be borrowed from or influenced by a non-Indo-European substratum. 

D. Proto-Uralic *#or3- ‘to run, to flow’: (?) Finnish soro ‘falling drops’, 
sorotta- ‘to drip, to trickle, to fall in drops’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) 
t'oray- ‘to run, to flow’; Hungarian csorog-, csurog- ‘to run, to flow’; 
Selkup Samoyed sórmba- ‘to drop, to flow’. Rédei 1986—1988:40 *cors-; 
Décsy 1990:109 [*tjora] ‘to run, to drip’. 

E. Proto-Altaic *cior-ka (~ -u-) ‘swift stream, current’: Proto-Tungus *Zurku 
‘rapid, swift stream; fairway’ > Evenki Jurqu ‘rapid, swift stream’; 
Negidal $oyku ‘fairway’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:277. Proto-Mongolian 
*dargil ‘rapid current’ > Mongolian dargil ‘rapids of a river, rapid current, 
torrent; swift stream; shoal in a river’, dargira- ‘to rush with noise, to roar 
(as water); to run quickly, to flow rapidly; to make noise’, dargi- ‘to roar 
or rush noisily (of water)’, dargiya ‘roaring (as water); noise; gaiety’; 
Khalkha dargil ‘rapid current’; Kalmyk ddrg/ ‘rapid current’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:404—405 *Ccurka (~ -io-) ‘swift stream, current’. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.); 10.46 run (vb.). Móller 1911:45—46; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:335, no. 157. 


22.12. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *sy 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
sy- sy- c- šk- s- sy- s- sy- 
-sy- -sY- -c(c)-/ -Sk- -S- -Sy- -S- -sY- 
-y- 
277. Proto-Nostratic root *s"am- (~ *sYam-): 


(vb.) *s¥am- ‘to be hot, sunny’; 
(n.) *s¥am-a ‘summer’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *s"am- ‘to be hot, sunny’: Proto-Semitic *s’amsy- ‘sun’ > 
Hebrew semes [UI] ‘sun’; Aramaic Simsa ‘sun’; Phoenician šmš ‘sun’; 
Akkadian samsu ‘sun’; Arabic sams (< *sams) ‘sun’; Sabaean sms ‘sun’. 
Murtonen 1989:429; Klein 1987:668; Zammit 2002:243—244. Egyptian 
smm ‘to be hot’, smmt ‘heat, fever’, smw ‘summer’; Coptic som [gan] 
‘summer’. Hannig 1995:821 and 822; Faulkner 1962:267; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:182 and 1926—1963.4:468, 4:469; Gardiner 1957:594; 
Vycichl 1983:263—264; Cerny 1976:243. 

Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som-/*sm- ‘summer’: Sanskrit sámä ‘season, 
year, summer’; Armenian am ‘year’; Old Irish sam, samrad ‘summer’; 
Welsh ham, haf ‘summer’; Old Icelandic sumar ‘summer’; Faroese 
summar ‘summer’; Norwegian sumar ‘summer’; Swedish sommar 
‘summer’; Danish sommer ‘summer’; Old English sumor ‘summer’; Old 
Frisian sumur ‘summer’; Old Saxon sumar ‘summer’; Middle Dutch somer 
‘summer’ (Dutch zomer); Old High German sumar ‘summer’ (New High 
German Sommer); Tocharian A sme ‘summer’, B smaye (adj.) ‘pertaining 
to summer’. Pokorny 1959:905 *sem- ‘summer’; Walde 1927—1932.1I: 
492—493 *sem-; Mann 1984—1987:1231 *smer-, *smar- (?) ‘summer’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:504 *sem- ‘summer’; Watkins 1985:57 *sem- (also 
*sema-) and 2000:75 *sem- (also *sema-) ‘summer’; Orel 2003:386 Proto- 
Germanic *sumeraz, 386 *sumeringaz ~ *sumerungaz, 386 *sumerojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:491—492 Proto-Germanic *sumara- ‘summer’; De Vries 
1977:560—561; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:255—256; Onions 1966:885; 
Klein 1971:730 *sem-, *sam-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:381—382; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:715 *sem-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:679; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:437—438; Adams 1999:668 *sem-. 


Buck 1949:1.52 sun; 14.76 summer. Brunner 1969:106, no. 580; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:342, no. 166. 


278. Proto-Nostratic root *sYaw- (~ *s¥aw-): 
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(vb.) *s"aw- ‘to be dry, arid, withered’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a ‘dryness, dry place’; (adj.) ‘dry, arid, withered’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s"fa]w- ‘to be or become dry’: Egyptian Swi ‘to be dry, 
arid, hot’, swt ‘dryness’, swyt ‘dry place’; Coptic sowe [wooye] ‘to dry up, 
to be or become dry, desiccated, or stale’, sow [wooy] ‘dry’. Hannig 
1995:809; Faulkner 1962:263; Erman—Grapow 1921:179 and 1926— 
1963.4:429, 4:430; Gardiner 1957:594; Vycichl 1983:274; Cerny 
1976:258. West Chadic *syaH(a)- ‘to become dry’ > Bolewa saa ‘to 
become dry’; Karekare saa ‘to become dry’; Dera sée ‘to become dry’; 
Ngamo sa ‘to become dry’. Central Chadic *sway- ‘to become dry’ > Zime 
Batua soia ‘to become dry’. East Chadic *sVw- ‘to dry up’ > Mobu sawe 
‘to dry up’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:469 *sew-/*sew- ‘to be dry’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *skw-er-/*skw-r- ‘to get dry, to become dry’: Georgian 
Sr-oba ‘to get dry, to become dry’; Mingrelian skar-, skir- ‘to get dry, to 
become dry’; Laz skir-, skur- ‘to go out, to die out, to become dim’. 
Klimov 1964:216 *swer-/*swr- and 1998:250—251 *swer-/*swr- ‘to get 
dry, to become dry’; Schmidt 1962:144—145 *skwer-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:428 *swer-/*swr-; Fahnrich 2007:530 *swer-/*s$wr-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *saw-s-/*su-s- ‘dry’: Sanskrit sosa-h ‘drying up’; 
Greek (Homeric) aðoç ‘dry, withered’; Old Icelandic seyra ‘starvation, 
famine’; Norwegian søyra ‘to make dry’; Old English séar ‘dry, withered’, 
searian ‘to wither, to pine away’; Middle Low German sor ‘dry, withered’; 
Dutch zoor ‘dry, withered’; Old High German soren ‘to become dry’; 
Lithuanian saZsas ‘dry, arid’; Old Church Slavic suxe ‘dry’. Pokorny 
1959:880—881 *saus-, *sus- ‘dry’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:447—448 
*saus-, *sus-; Mann 1984—1987:1114 *sausos ‘dry, withered, mature’; 
*sausio ‘to dry, to wither, to mature’; *sausia ‘dryness, dry land, dry 
object, 1337 *sus- ‘dry’, 1338 *suso, -ið ‘to dry, to wither, to be dry’; 
Watkins 1985:56 *saus- and 2000:73 *saus- ‘dry’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:158 and 1L:598 *saus-/*sus- and 1995.1:512 *saus-/*sus- ‘dry’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *h,sus- ~ *h,sousos ‘dry’; Boisacq 1950:102 
*sauso-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1:188—189 *sausos; Chantraine 1969— 
1980.::141—142; Hofmann 1966:28—29 *sausos; Beekes 2010.I:171 
*h,s-us-; Orél 2003:320 Proto-Germanic *sauzaz. 320 *sauzjanan ~ 
*sauzojanan; Kroonen 2013:428 Proto-Germanic *sauza- ‘dry’; De Vries 
1977:471; Klein 1971:687 *saus-, *sus-; Onions 1966:811 *sousós; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:362—363; Smoczyüski 2007.1:537; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:766 *sausos; Derksen 2008:473—474 *h,sous-o-, Balto- 
Slavic *sousos, and 2015:390 *h,sous-o-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:345—348 *hseus-. 
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Buck 1949:15.84 dry. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:343—344, no. 168. Slightly 
different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2128, *sa/w/usV ‘to get dry, to 
harden’. 


279. Proto-Nostratic root *s"aw- (~ *s¥aw-) or *s"ew-: 
(vb.) *s"aw- or *sYew- ‘to give birth, to bring forth, to be born’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a or *s¥ew-a ‘son, child’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil céy ‘son, child; juvenility, youth’; Malayalam cévala 
‘child at the breast’; Tulu jevu ‘child, lad, youth’, jovu ‘child, lad, youth, 
baby, female child’, jokulu ‘children’; Parji cepal ‘boy, lad’; Gadba 
(Ollari) sépal ‘boy, lad’, (Salur) sapal ‘boy’; (?) Kurux jóxas ‘lad, youth, 
servant’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:244, no. 2813. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *skew-/*skw- ‘to give birth, to beget’: Georgian šv-a ‘to 
give birth, to beget’, sv-ili ‘child, son’, [mso-] ‘child’ in p 'ir-mso- ‘first- 
born, elder’; Mingrelian sk(v)- ‘to lay eggs (of birds)’, ski, skua ‘son’; Laz 
skv- ‘to lay eggs (of birds)’, sk-iri, sk’-iri (sk’- < sk-) ‘son’; Svan [sg-] ‘to 
be born’, amsge ‘son’. Schmidt 1962:143; Klimov 1964:214—215 *sw-, 
217 *sw-il- and 1998:128 *m-sw-e- ‘child’, 248 *sew-/*sw- ‘to give birth, 
to beget’, 251 *sw-il- ‘born’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:423 *sew-/ 
*sw-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:597, fn. 2, *sew-, *sw-, IE878 *sw- 
and 1995.I:511, fn. 75, *sew-, *sw-, E775 *sw- ‘to give birth, to be born’; 
Fahnrich 2007:525—526 *sew-/*sw-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to give birth’: Sanskrit 
site, süyate ‘to beget, to procreate, to bring forth, to bear, to produce, to 
yield’, suta-h ‘son, child’, suti-h ‘birth, production’, sūnú-h ‘son, child, 
offspring’; Avestan hunu-s ‘son’; Greek vidc, vióg ‘son’; Old Irish suth 
‘offspring’; Gothic sunus ‘son’; Old Icelandic sunr, sonr ‘son’; Swedish 
son ‘son’; Danish sgn ‘son’ (with ø from the pl.); Old English sunu ‘son’; 
Old Frisian sunu ‘son’; Old Saxon sunu ‘son’; Dutch zoon ‘son’; Old High 
German sunu ‘son’ (New High German Sohn); Lithuanian sinus ‘son’; 
Old Church Slavic syn» ‘son’; Russian syn [csm] ‘son’; Czech syn ‘son’; 
Tocharian A se, B soy ‘son’. Rix 1998a:487 (?) *seuH- ‘to bear, to give 
birth’; Pokorny 1959:913—914 *seu-, (*seua-), *si- ‘to bear, to give 
birth’; Walde 1927—1932.1:469—470 *seu-, *sii-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1331 *su-, 1335 *sünus ‘son’, 1339 *sut- ‘offspring’; Watkins 
1985:58 *seua- and 2000:76 *seua-‘to give birth’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:597, fn. 2, *seu-/*su-, 1:878 and 1995.1:511, fn. 75, *seu-/*su- ‘to 
give birth’, 1:775; Mallory—Adams 1997:533 *suh,nus ‘son’ (also 
*suh,ius), *seuh,- ‘to bear, to beget’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:481, 
III:492, and IIL:494; Beekes 2010.1L::1528 *suH-i(e)u-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:959—961 "su-iu-, *siinus, *su-tu-s; Hofmann 1966:382—383 
*su(u)-ius, *sü-nüs, *su-tus; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1153—1154 *sa-; 
Boisacq 1950:999—1000  *su-iu-, *sü-nu-s; Adams 1999:703—704 
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*suh,yu-, *suh,nu- ‘son’, *seuh,- ‘to give birth’; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.:424—425  *süju-s, *siin-eus; Kroonen 2013:492—493 Proto- 
Germanic *sunu- ‘son’; Orél 2003:388 Proto-Germanic *sunuz; Lehmann 
1986:330—331 *sünu-, *sewH-, *sii- ‘to give birth to’; Feist 1939:460— 
461; De Vries 1977:530 *su-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:344 *sünü-; 
Onions 1966:845 Common Germanic *sunuz; Klein 1971:698 *seu-, *su- 
‘to bear, to bring forth; birth’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:383; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:713—714 *sünus, *seu-, *su-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:677— 
678 *sunu-, *seua-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:941—942; Smoczynski 
2007.1:614—615 *seuH-; Derksen 2008:483 *suH-n-uü- and 2015:435 
*suH-n-u-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:617—618 *seuH- and 
686—690 *suH-, *suH-nu-, *suH-iu-. 


Buck 1949:2.41 son; 4.71 beget (of father). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:344—345, 
no. 169; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2179, *s/e]whV ‘to give birth, to be born’. 


280. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s"aw-a ‘wild boar’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian: Middle Egyptian 32, š3y ‘pig, wild boar’, 53yt ‘sow’; 


Demotic iš ‘pig, sow’; Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) eso [eww] ‘sow’, 
(Bohairic) esaw [eway] ‘sow’, (Sahidic) se [we], (Akhmimic) ša- [wa-] 
‘pig’ (male). Hannig 1995:801; Faulkner 1962:260; Gardiner 1957:594; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:178 and 1926—1963.4:401, 4:405; Cerny 1976:40; 
Vycichl 1983:49 and 254. 

Proto-Kartvelian *e-skw- ‘wild boar, pig’: Old Georgian esw-i ‘wild boar’ 
(Modern Georgian esv- ‘tusk’); Mingrelian o-sk-u (< *o-askv-u [*askv- = 
‘pig’]) ‘pigsty’. Klimov 1964:81 *esw- and 1998:48 *esw- ‘wild boar, 
pig’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:126 *esw-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:877 *e-sw- and 1995.I::774 *e-sw- ‘boar, pig’ (according to 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, the Kartvelian forms are borrowings from Indo- 
European); Schmidt 1962:108; Fahnrich 2007:152 *esw-. 
Proto-Indo-European (*sewH-/)*suH- ‘(wild or domesticated) pig, sow’: 
Greek tc, ùóç (also cdc, ovdc) ‘wild swine, whether boar (hog) or sow’; 
Avestan hü (gen. sg. for *huwo) ‘pig’; Sanskrit sü- in sükará-h ‘boar, hog, 
pig, swine’; Latin sus ‘sow, swine, pig, hog’, (m.) suculus, (f.) sucula 
‘piglet’, suillus ‘of swine’; Umbrian (acc. sg.) sim ‘sow, pig’; Old Irish 
socc in socc sail ‘porpoise’; Old Welsh hucc ‘pig, sow’ (Welsh hwch); 
Cornish hoch ‘pig, sow’; Breton houc’h, hoc’h ‘pig, sow’; Albanian thi 
‘pig, piglet’; Old Icelandic sýr ‘sow’; Faroese sugv ‘sow’; Norwegian sū 
‘sow’; Danish so ‘sow’; Swedish so ‘sow’ Old English si, sugu ‘sow’; Old 
Saxon suga ‘sow’; Middle Low German soge ‘sow’; Dutch zeug ‘sow’; 
Old High German sa ‘sow’ (New High German Sau); Latvian suvéns, 
sivēns ‘young pig, piglet’; Tocharian B suwo ‘pig, hog’, swamiiie 
‘pertaining to a pig’ (cf. swãñana misa mitümpa wirot ‘pork flesh with 
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honey [is] forbidden’). Benveniste 1969.1:27—36 and 1973:23—31 *si-; 
Pokorny 1959:1038—1039 *si-s, *suu-ós ‘pig, sow’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:512—513 *sü- (*sü-s, *suu-ós); Mann 1984—1987:1337—1338 
*süs “pig, sow’; Watkins 1985:67 *sü- and 2000:87 *sü- (contracted from 
earlier *sua-) ‘pig’ (suffixed form *sua-mo-), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:593—594 *si- ‘pig’, 11:597, fn. 2, 11:877, and 1995.1:508 *sü- 
‘pig’, 1:511—512, fn. 75, 1:774; Mallory—Adams 1997:425 *siis (possibly 
better reconstructed as *suh,s) “pig (wild or domesticated)’ and 2006:139 
*süs ‘pig’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:490; Boisacq 1950:1006—1007 
*sü-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1::973—974 *sü-s; Hofmann 1966:386—387 
*süs, (gen. sg.) *suuós; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I::1161 *sü-s; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1::635—637 *sü-s; Beekes 2010.1I:1537 *suH-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:670; De Vaan 2008:603; Huld 1983:119; Meyer 
1891:90; Van Windekens 1971—1982.1:446 *sü-; Adams 1999:698 *sü-; 
Orél 1998:477 and 2003:389 Proto-Germanic *siiz; Kroonen 2013:490 
Proto-Germanic *sü- ~ *suw- ‘sow’; De Vries 1977:574 *sü-; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1I::252—253; Klein 1971:700 *sü-; Onions 1966:849 *si-; 
Barnhart 1995:741; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:636 *sü(w)-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:619 *sü-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.01:490; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:683—686 *suH-. Proto-Indo-European *sw-iH-no-s (> 
*swinos) ‘of, belonging to, or pertaining to a pig’: Latin suinus ‘of, 
belonging to, or pertaining to swine'; Gothic swein 'pig'; Old Icelandic 
svín ‘swine, pig’; Faroese svín “swine, pig’; Norwegian svin ‘swine, pig’; 
Danish svin ‘swine, pig’; Swedish svin ‘swine, pig’; Old English swin 
‘swine, pig’; Old Frisian swin ‘swine, pig’; Old Saxon swim ‘swine, pig’; 
Middle Dutch swijn ‘swine, pig’ (Dutch zwijn); Old High German swin 
‘swine, pig’ (New High German Schwein); Latvian svins ‘dirty’; Old 
Church Slavic svin» ‘pertaining to a pig’, svinija ‘swine, pig’; Russian 
(adj.) svinój [cBunoit] ‘pig-’, svin jd [cBunba] ‘pig, swine, hog; sow; boar’; 
Czech sviné ‘pig, swine’. Mann 1984—1987:1339 *suuinos, -à (*suin-) 
‘pertaining to a pig’; Orél 2003:397 Proto-Germanic *swinan; Kroonen 
2013:502 Proto-Germanic *swina- ‘pig’; Lehmann 1986:334 *sii-s; Feist 
1939:465 *su-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:333; De Vries 1977:570; 
Barnhart 1995:786; Skeat 1898:617; Onions 1966:894 Common Germanic 
*swinaz, Klein 1971:735; Kluge—Lutz 1898:205; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:387—388; Walshe 1951:205; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:691 *s(u)wino-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:660; Preobrazhensky 1951:259—260 *sü-; Derksen 
2008:477 *suH-iHn-o-. 

D. Altaic: Tungus: Udihe sii ‘one-year-old boar’. Nikolaeva—Tolskaya 2001: 
920. 


Buck 1949:3.31 swine; 3.32 boar; 3.33 barrow; 3.34 sow; 3.35 pig. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 89, */?V]s[ü] H;V ‘wild boar’. 
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281. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ax- (~ *s¥ax-): 


(vb.) *s"ax"- ‘to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to 


burn’; 


(n.) *s"ax"-a ‘warmth, heat; sun’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *s¥ax-an- ‘to be or become warm; to heat up, to 


warm’ > Akkadian sahdanu ‘to become warm; to warm, to heat; to warm 
oneself (in the sun’s heat)’, *sahnu (f. Sahuntu) ‘warm’, Suhnu ‘heat’; 
Arabic sahana, sahina, sahuna ‘to be or become warm; to warm (up); to 
be feverish; to make hot, to heat, to warm (something)’, sahn ‘hot, warm’, 
sahàna, sahiina ‘heat, warmth’, sahin ‘hot, warm’; Sheri / Jibbali šxan ‘to 
warm oneself at the fire’, Sxanun ‘warm’; Hebrew *šhn *[]NW] ‘to be hot’; 
Post-Biblical Hebrew sahen [112] ‘hot, warm’; Aramaic sahén ‘to become 
hot’, sahen ‘warm, hot’; Ugaritic shn ‘feverish’; Geez / Ethiopic sahna 
[1], sahana [Art], sahana [Acht] ‘to warm oneself, to become warm’, 
sahin ‘incense, frankincense’; Tigrinya sdhand ‘to be hot’; Tigre sdhana 
‘to be hot; Amharic sahin ‘incense’ (Geez loanword). Murtonen 
1989:417; Klein 1987:650; Leslau 1989:495. Orél—Stolbova 1995:459, 
no. 2172, *sahan- ‘to burn, to be warm’. 

(?) Proto-Dravidian *cüf-/*cut-V- (if from *s¥axd-) ‘to be hot, to burn’: 
Tamil cutu (cutuv-, cutt-) ‘to be hot, to burn; to warm (tr.), to heat, to burn 
up, to roast, to toast, to bake, to fry, to cook in steam, to burn (as bricks in 
a kiln), to cauterize, to brand’, cufu ‘burning, heating, scalding’, cutar 
‘light, brilliance, luster, sun, sunshine, moon, planet, fire, burning lamp, 
flame, spark’, cutal ‘drops of burning oil falling from a lamp, charred end 
of a burning stick’, cufalai, cutu-katu ‘burning-ground’, cütu (cüti-) ‘to 
brand (as cattle); to cauterize’, ciitu ‘that which is heated, burnt, roasted; 
heat, warmth; feverishness, fomentation; hot temper, anger, brand’, cüffu 
‘that which is burnt or cooked, a kind of ola torch’; Malayalam cufuka ‘to 
burn (intr.), to be hot, to feel hot; to burn (tr.), to make hot, to toast, to 
roast, to bake, to boil’, cufuvikka ‘to get one to burn’, cutar ‘fire, 
brightness’, cufala ‘the burning place in the southern corner of the 
compound; burning or burying place’, cafu ‘heat, burning’, ciittu ‘torch’, 
cutta ‘the top of a coconut branch used as a torch’; Kota tur- (tut-) ‘to 
roast, to bake (pots), to burn (corpses)’, cur ga'r ‘funeral burning-place’, 
cur (oblique cu't-) ‘heat, a burn, spark thrown off by hammered iron’; 
Toda tur- (tut-) ‘to burn (tr.)’; Kannada sudu (sutt-) ‘to burn (tr.), to roast, 
to bake, to fire (a gun); to be consumed with fire, to burn (intr.), to feel 
hot, to be roasted’, sudu ‘burning, etc.’, suduka ‘who has burned’, 
suduvike, suduha ‘burning’, sudu-gadu ‘cemetery’, siidu ‘cauterization, 
burning’, sufe ‘a torch of wisps, etc.’, soda ‘burning’, sodar, sodaru, 
sodalu ‘lamp’, suntage, suntige ‘roast meat; the act of burning or roasting; 
that which is chiefly taken for roasting on a spit, the heart’; Kodagu cud- 
(cuduv-, cutt-) ‘to burn (tr.)’, cudi gala ‘cremation place’, tu-di ‘torch of 
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dry reeds or small splints of wood’; Tulu sudupini, sudpini, tudupini ‘to 
burn, to be hot, to be sultry; to burn (tr.), to bake, to toast, to roast’, sudalé 
‘burning a dead body’, sudu, sūdu ‘the act of burning’, sudugadu 
‘cemetery’, sudsudu ‘a burning sensation in the throat’, sudaru, tudaru, 
tudaru ‘lamp’, cidu ‘heat, warmth, zeal; hot, warm’, ciifé, tute ‘torch made 
of palm leaves, etc.’, sodaru ‘the smell of burning’; Koraga sūdi ‘torch 
made of coconut leaves’; Telugu ciidu ‘to burn, to brand with a hot iron or 
the like’, cádu ‘burning, branding, a brand’, sudiyu ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
Kolami sud- (sutt-) ‘to cook’; Naikri sut- ‘to roast’; Naiki (of Chanda) sur- 
/sudd- (sutt-) ‘to fry’; Gondi surrand ‘to cook bread’, sür ‘torch’; Konda 
sur- (suRt-) ‘to roast, to burn (incense)’; Pengo huz- (hust-), huzba- ‘to 
roast’; Kui subga (sugd-) ‘(vb.) to roast; (n.) roasting’; Kuwi hüd- (-it-) ‘to 
burn; to shoot with a gun’, hüdali ‘to burn’; Kurux kurnà (kuttas) ‘to grow 
warm, to become hot, to be heated; to cook (tr.) on live embers, to bake on 
an open fire’; Malto kure (kut-) ‘to burn, to roast, to sear’, kurnare ‘to be 
hot or warm’, kurni ‘warm, hot’. Krishnamurti 2003:148 *cat-/*cut-V- ‘to 
be hot, to burn’; Burrow—Emeneau 1964:229—230, no. 2654. 

Proto-Indo-European *sefhw- [*sahh-] (unattested root) ‘to be or become 
hot, warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to burn’; only found with the 
suffixes *-(e)I-, *-(e)n-: *sehh"-(e)l- (> *sawel-), *shh"-ol- (> *swol-), 
(*sahh"-I- >) *suhh-l- (> *sül-); *shh"-en- (^ *swen-), *sohh"-n- > 
*suhhw-n- (> *sün-), etc. ‘the sun’: Greek fjuoc (Doric GAtoc, à£Aioc; Epic 
Greek rj£uog Aeolian and Arcadian déAtoc; Cretan a&PéAtoc [that is, 
aFétoc]) (< *oaFéAtoc) ‘the sun’; Latin sol (< *swol- < *shh"-ol-) ‘the 
sun’; Old Irish súil ‘eye’; Welsh haul ‘the sun’; Gothic sauil (< Proto- 
Germanic *sowilo) ‘the sun’, sugil ‘the sun’, sunno ‘the sun’ (< Proto- 
Germanic *sun-on, with -nn- from the gen. sg. *sunnez < *s(w)n- < *shh"- 
n-); Old Icelandic sól ‘the sun’, sunna ‘the sun’; Faroese sól ‘the sun’, 
sunna ‘the sun’; Norwegian sol ‘the sun’; Old Danish sol ‘the sun’; Old 
Swedish sol ‘the sun’, sunna ‘the sun’; Old English sd/ ‘the sun’, sigel, 
segl, segl, sygil ‘the sun’, sunne ‘the sun’; Old Frisian sunne ‘the sun’; 
Old Saxon sunna ‘the sun’; Dutch zon ‘the sun’; Old High German sunna 
‘the sun’ (New High German Sonne); Avestan hvara ‘the sun’, (gen. sg.) 
x'ang (< *swen-s); Sanskrit svàr- (stivar-) ‘the sun’, (gen. sg. sitrah), 
sürya-h ‘the sun’; Lithuanian sáulé ‘the sun’, svilinti ‘to singe’; Latvian 
saüle ‘the sun’. Pokorny 1959:881—882 *sáuel-, *sduol-, *suuél-, *suel-, 
*sūl- ‘the sun’; Walde 1927—1932.11:446—447 *sáuel-, *suuél-, *suel-, 
*sül-; *suen-, *sun-; Mann 1984—1987:1114 *saul-, *sduel- ‘the sun’ 
(Indo-Iranian variant: *si/-); Watkins 1985:56 *sdwel-, also *s(u)wel-, 
*su(2)el-, *su(2)en-, *sun- and 2000:72 *saawel- (oldest form *sea,wel-) 
‘the sun’ (“[t]he element *-e/- was originally suffixal, and alternated with 
*-en-, yielding the variant zero-grades *s(u)wen- and [reduced] *sun-"); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:117 *suel-/*sauel-, 1:196 *sauel- ~ *suen-, 
1:210 fn. 1 *sauel-, 11:684 *s(a)uHel-/n- and 1995.1:100 *swel-/*sawel- 
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‘sun’, 1:161 fn. 30 *swel-/*swen-, 1:168 *sawel-/*swen-, 1:181 fn. 47 
*sawel-, 1:590 *s(a)wHel-/n-; Mallory—Adams 1997:556 *séh,ul (gen. 
*shqu-en-s) ‘sun’ and 2006:128 *séh,ul; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:496 
*su2,l-, *sua,el-, *sea,uel- and 1II:566—567; Boisacq 1950:321 *sauel-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:631— 632 *sauel-, *siil-; Hofmann 1966:107 *sauel-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.E:410—411  *sawel-, *sül-; Beekes 1969:62 
*seh;,uel- and 2010.1:516 *seh,u-el-; Sihler 1995:84 *suH,el-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:553—554 *sauel-; Emout—Meillet 1979:632 
*sawel-, *sawol-, *swol-; De Vaan 2008:570; Kroonen 2013:463—464 
Proto-Germanic *soel- ~ *sunnon- ‘sun’ (< *séh;u-I/n-); Orél 2003:361 
Proto-Germanic *sowelan ~ *sowelo, 387 *sunnon; Feist 1939:412 
*sauel- and 460 *suen-; Lehmann 1986:297 *sexwel- — *sawel- ‘sun’ and 
330 *sáwel-, *swen-; De Vries 1977:529 *sauel : *sunés and 561—562; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:253—254; Onions 1966:885 “IE *su- with n- 
formative, beside *sau- with /-formative...”; Klein 1971:730; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:382—383 *sh,-uen-, *seh;-ul; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:716; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:679; Walshe 1951:211; Derksen 2015:390 *selh;u-l, 
*sh,u-en-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I::954; Smoczynski 2007.1:536—537 
*seh,-uel-, *seh;-ul- Hamp 1965a:132—133 *seAWel-, *s^4"l-; Fortson 
2010:123 *séh,-ul (or *sh;-uol in the case of Latin sol), Vedic Sanskrit 
sürya-h ‘sun’ (< *suh;-I-); Benveniste 1935:11—12 *sdwel-, *s(u)wel- : 
*s(u)wen-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:606—611 *séh,uel-, 
*sh;(u)uen- (?), *sh;un-, *suh,l-. 


Buck 1949:1.52 sun. 


282. Proto-Nostratic root *s’eny-: 
(vb.) *sYen»- ‘to change, to deteriorate, to grow old’; 
(n.) *s¥en¥-a ‘old age; old person’; (adj.) ‘aged, old’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥/e/n- ‘to change, to deteriorate, to grow old’: Proto- 
Semitic *sYan-an- ‘to grow old, to reach old age’ > Akkadian Sandnu ‘to 
have reached, attained’, sinnatu ‘attainment, achievement, equality’; 
Arabic sanna ‘to grow old, to age, to be advanced in years’, ?asann ‘older, 
farther advanced in years’, musinn ‘old, aged’; Sheri / Jibbali esnin ‘to 
become old’, san ‘age’; Mehri sasnén ‘to think someone is old’, sanayn 
“person a year older than oneself’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi sena! ‘old man, senior’, seno ‘old woman’, (m.) sendl, 
(f., nt.) seno ‘aged’, senal ‘old man’, seno ‘old woman’; Kui senda ‘first- 
born, eldest’, sendenju ‘founder of a race, early settler’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:243, no. 2808. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *sen-/*sy- ‘old’: Sanskrit sdna-h ‘old, ancient’; 
Avestan hano ‘old’; Old Persian hanata- ‘old age, lapse of time’; Latin 
senex ‘old, aged’; Old Irish sen ‘old’; Welsh hén ‘old’, hyned ‘so old’, hyn, 
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hynach ‘older’; Cornish hén ‘old’; Breton hen ‘old’; Gothic sineigs ‘old’; 
Lithuanian sénas ‘old’, sénis ‘old man’; Armenian hin ‘old’. Pokorny 
1959:907—908 *sen(o)- ‘old’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:494 *sen(o)-; Mann 
1984—1987:1127 *senát- ‘age’, 1127 *senéid (*sen[e]sko) ‘to grow old’, 
1128 *senos ‘old’; *senis, -ios ‘elderly; old man’; Watkins 1985:57 *sen- 
and 2000:75 *sen- ‘old’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11I:783, fn. 1, *sen- 
and 1995.1:685, fn. 4, *sen- ‘old’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:613 *sen-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:513—514 *sénos; De Vaan 2008:553— 
554; Mallory—Adams 1997:409 *sénos ‘old’; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:3 
and 183; Morris Jones 1913:134, 247—248, and 261—262; Thurneysen 
1946:118; Orél 2003:324 Proto-Germanic *senigaz; Kroonen 2013:433 
Proto-Germanic *seniga- ‘senior’; Feist 1939:422—423 *séno-; Lehmann 
1986:304—305 *seno-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:426; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1::775; Smoczynski 2007.1:543; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:613—615 *sen-. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. Brunner 1969:105, no. 577; Möller 1911:226—227; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:342—343, no. 167; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2075, 
*s[e]nV ‘long time, year, old’. 


283. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s¥il-a ‘fat, lard’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *sel-p^-/*s]-p^- (secondary o-grade form: *solp/^-) 
‘fat, butter’: Sanskrit sarpis- ‘clarified butter, ghee’, srprá-h ‘slippery, 
oily’; Greek £xnzog ‘butter’, (7) óXzn, dAmic ‘a leathern oil-flask’; Gothic 
salbon ‘to anoint’, salbons ‘ointment’; Old English salf, sealf(e) ‘salve, 
ointment’, sealfian ‘to salve, to anoint’; Old Frisian salvia ‘to anoint’; Old 
Saxon salba ‘salve, ointment’, salbon ‘to anoint’; Dutch zalf ‘salve, 
ointment’; Old High German salba ‘salve, ointment’ (New High German 
Salbe), salbon ‘to anoint? (New High German salben); Tocharian A sályp, 
B salype, salywe ‘ointment, grease’; Albanian gjalpé ‘oil, butter’ (< 
*sdlpo-). Pokorny 1959:901 *selp- ‘fat, butter’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:508 
*selp-; Mann 1984—1987:1125 *selpis; *selpos, -es- ‘grease, butter; 
smeared, greasy’; Watkins 1985:57 *selp- and 2000:75 *selp- ‘fat, butter’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:703—704 *selp[^]- and 1995.1:609 *selp'- 
‘oil, butter’; Mallory—Adams 1997:194 *sélpes- (or *sélph,(e)s- ?) ‘oil, 
fat, grease’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:446; Boisacq 1950:246 *selp-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:503 *selp-; Hofmann 1966:80 *selp-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:342—343 *selp-; Beekes 2010.I:415—416 (pre-Greek, on 
the basis of the ọ found in Cyprian £Xqoc); Orél 1998:129 and 2003:315 
Proto-Germanic *salbo, 315 *salbojanan; Kroonen 2013:424 Proto- 
Germanic *salbo- ‘ointment’; Feist 1939:407—408; Lehmann 1986:293; 
Onions 1966:785; Klein 1971:653 *selp- ‘fat, oil’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:621 *selp-, *solp-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:615; Walshe 1951:186; 
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Adams 1999:652—653 *sélpos; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:450—451 
*selep-, *selp-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:612—613 *selp-; 
Huld 1983:148. 

Proto-Uralic *s¥ild ‘fat, lard’: Finnish silava ‘fat, lard (especially of pork)’; 
Vogul / Mansi šilt ‘fat, lard (of bear)’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan sela 
‘melted fat (of fish)’; Selkup Samoyed (adj.) siile ‘fat’; Kamassian sil ‘fat, 
lard’. Collinder 1955:56 and 1977:74; Rédei 1986—1988:478—479 *sild; 
Décsy 1990:108 *sjilá ‘fat, bacon’; Janhunen 1977b:140 *sela ~ *siló. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:338, no. 161; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2194a, *silV (and 
*silV 7) ‘fat’. 


284. Proto-Nostratic root *sYil»- (~ *s¥ely-): 


(vb.) *svil»- ‘to take (away), to seize, to snatch’; 
(n.) *s¥ilY-a ‘removal, robbery, plunder’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥i/- ‘to take, to seize, to plunder’: Proto-Semitic *s¥a/-al- 


‘to take, to seize, to plunder’ > Hebrew salal Dow] ‘to spoil, to plunder’; 
Akkadian šalālu ‘to spoil, to plunder, to carry away’; Arabic salla ‘to draw 
or pull out slowly, to draw a sword’; Mehri səl ‘(wolf) to drag away (its 
prey)’, slūl ‘to let (a wolf) take an animal from you’, sáttal ‘to steal away 
unobserved’; Sheri / Jibbali sell ‘(wolf) to drag away its prey’. Murtonen 
1989:423; Klein 1987:662; Zammit 2002:226. Proto-Semitic *s"al-ab- ‘to 
rob, to plunder, to take away’ > Arabic salaba ‘to take away, to steal, to 
rob, to plunder’; Sheri / Jibbali s3/5b ‘to take (someone's gun) by force’; 
Harsusi selob ‘to disarm’; Mehri səlüb ‘to disarm someone’; Geez / 
Ethiopic salaba [AAN] ‘to take off, to strip off, to take away, to remove, to 
deprive, to take spoils, to plunder, to despoil’; Tigrinya säläbä ‘to rob 
someone of his clothes’; Tigre salába ‘to rob, to snatch away’; Amharic 
sälläbä ‘to cheat, to rob by magical means’; Gurage (Soddo) sdlabi 
‘cheater’. Leslau 1987:498—499. Proto-Semitic *s"al-ap- ‘to draw out, to 
pull out’ > Hebrew šālao moy] ‘to draw out’; Aramaic salag ‘to draw a 
sword, to pull off (shoes)’; Akkadian salapu ‘to draw (a sword, a dagger) 
from a sheath, to tear out, to pull out, to extricate, to rescue’. Murtonen 
1989:426; Klein 1987:663; Zammit 2002:225. Coptic solp [cer] ‘to 
break off, to cut off, sloplep [cxonrixen], sleplop [caenawm] ‘to tear 
apart’ (Semitic loans). Vycichl 1983:188; Cerny 1976:151. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *si/- ‘to strip bare, to make empty’ > K’wadza sil- ‘to pluck (a 
bird)’; Ma’a -silo ‘bare, naked, empty’. Ehret 1980:180. Ehret 1995:158, 
no. 217, *sil- ‘to pull off, to draw off’. 

Dravidian: Kannada sele ‘(vb.) to draw, to pull, to pull off, to rob, to pull 
about; (n.) pulling, pulling off, robbing, force of a stream’; Tulu se/e 
‘force’; Telugu celuku ‘to pull out (as the eyes)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:242, no. 2791. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *sel-/*s/- (secondary o-grade form: *sol-) ‘to take, to 


seize’: Greek &Aeiv ‘to take, to seize’; Gothic saljan ‘to offer sacrifice’; 
Old Icelandic selja ‘to give up, to sell’, sal ‘payment, installment’; Old 
English sellan, syllan ‘to give, to furnish, to supply, to lend’, selen, sylen 
‘gift, grant’, salu ‘sale’; Old Frisian sella ‘to give up, to hand over, to 
deliver’; Old Saxon sellian ‘to hand over, to deliver’; Old High German 
sellen ‘to hand over, to deliver’, sala ‘transmission’; Old Irish sellaim ‘to 
take’, selb ‘possession’. Rix 1998a:479—480 *selh,- ‘to take’; Pokorny 
1959:899 *sel- ‘to take, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:504—505 *sel-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1125 *selua, *seluos ‘landed property, possession’; 
Watkins 1985:57 *sel- and 2000:75 *sel- ‘to take, to grasp’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:564 *sel- ‘to seize, to take possession of’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:335 *swel-/*sel-; Boisacq 1950:240—241 *sel- ‘to take’; Hofmann 
1966:78; Frisk 1970—1973.1:487—488; Beekes 2010.1:405 *selh,-; Orél 
2003:316 Proto-Germanic *saljanan, 316 *salo(n); Kroonen 2013:424— 
425 Proto-Germanic *saljan- ‘to offer, to sell’ (« *selh,- ‘to take’); Feist 
1939:408—409 *se/-; Lehmann 1986:294 *se/- ‘to take’; De Vries 
1977:469 *sel-; Onions 1966:783 and 808; Klein 1971:651 and 670 *sel- 
*to take". 


Sumerian Silig ‘to hold tight, to grasp’. 


Buck 1949:11.59 rob, robber; 11.82 sell. Brunner 1969:105, no. 576; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:341, no. 164; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2159, *seÍV (or 
*selV) ‘to take off, to destroy, to pull off and, no. 2194, *sil/u] (or *Sil[á] ?) 
‘to take, to take away/off/up’. 


285. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ir- (~ *sYer-): 
(vb.) *s¥ir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 
(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 
Perhaps related to: 
(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘root (of tree or plant)’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *s/i/r- *(vb.) to twist, turn, tie, or bind together; (n.) band, 
cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’: Proto-Semitic 
*svar-ar- ‘to fasten firmly’, *s¥urr- (< *sYarr-) ‘band, cord, any cord-like 
object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein, umbilical cord’ > Akkadian sarsarratu 
‘chain, fetter’; Hebrew sor [YU] ‘umbilical cord’, šārīr [T QU] ‘sinew, 
muscle’, Sarsarah [TQ YU] ‘chain’; Aramaic sarar ‘to chain, to knot’, 
Sura ‘umbilical cord’; Arabic surr ‘umbilical cord’, surra, surar ‘navel, 
umbilicus’, surur, sirar ‘umbilical cord’; Mehri sir£ ‘navel’; Sheri / Jibbali 
sird® ‘navel’; Harsüsi sera ‘navel’; Soqotri šira? ‘navel’; Geez / Ethiopic 
Sarw [°C], sur [vC], sar [7"C] ‘sinew, tendon, nerve, muscle’ (also 
‘basis, root, origin, stock, tribe’); Amharic sar ‘vein, artery, nerve, tendon’ 
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(also ‘root, bottom; under, beneath, at the foot of"). Klein 1987:680 and 
684; Murtonen 1989:437; Leslau 1987:535—536. Ehret 1995:164, no. 
231, *saraar-/*siraar- ‘muscle, sinew’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:484, no. 
2298, *sur- ‘rope’. 

Dravidian: Tamil cer (-v-, -nt-) ‘to become united, incorporated, joined 
together; to become mixed, blended; to have connection with, to be in 
close friendship or union; to fit, to suit; to be collected, aggregated; to join, 
to associate with, to be in contact with, to belong to’, cer (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
join, to attach, to admix; to admit to one’s society, to add, to insert, to 
gather, to assemble’, cérkkai ‘collecting, gathering, combining, mixing; 
compound; fellowship, company, union’, cértti ‘combining, union, 
fellowship, suitability, fitness, resemblance, equality’, cérvai ‘fellowship, 
association, union, mixture, compound, collection, assemblage’; 
Malayalam céruka ‘to approach, to come close, to join, to belong to, to fit, 
to suit’, cérikka ‘to have collected’, cerumanam ‘assemblage (as for a riot), 
party’, cerkka ‘to make to arrive or join, to collect (as men)’, cércca 
‘adherence, union, harmony, fitness’, cérppikka ‘to have assembled or 
collected’, cérppu ‘joining, mortising, assemblage’, cérvva ‘mixture’; Kota 
ce'r- (ce:d-) ‘to arrive, to join, to gather’; Kannada ser (sérd-) ‘to become 
or be close or near, to go to, to approach, to reach, to come, to belong to, to 
enter, to be included, to be connected with, to join, to side with, to 
assemble, to be collected; to agree, to concur, to suit, to be agreeable’, 
serike ‘meeting, union’, sérisu ‘to join, to put together, to put to, to attach, 
to cause to reach, to put into, to make enter, to insert, to fix, to assemble', 
seruvike ‘joining’, seruve, serve ‘collection, assemblage, mass, herd (of 
cattle)’; Kodagu se-r- (se-ri-) ‘to join’; Tulu séruni ‘to arrive, to reach, to 
be added or joined to, to be included in, to enter (as a member of a sect), to 
be in harmony, to agree together; to be relished, to be liked; to agree with; 
to adhere to, to be attached’, seravuni ‘to join, to combine, to mix, to 
include’, serige, servé “union, inclusion’; Telugu céru ‘to join, to unite or 
combine with; to approach, to draw near or close to, to reach, to arrive at; 
to enter or join (as a class); to form a part or portion of; to be attached to, 
to be connected or related to; to assemble; to be received, to come to hand; 
to be included or added, to belong, to appertain’, cérika ‘union, junction, 
contiguity, nearness, proximity, familiarity, access’, cér(u)cu ‘to put, place, 
or bring together; to join, to unite, to combine, to mix, to add, to include, 
to enclose, to admit, to enroll, to add or sum up; to reach, to cause to reach 
or be delivered’; Gadba (Salur) sér- ‘to arrange, to reach’; (?) Kui serna 
ada ‘to cleave to’, serna ‘clingingly’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:244, no. 
2814. 

Proto-Indo-European *ser-/*sy- (secondary o-grade form: *sor-) ‘(vb.) to 
twist, turn, tie, or string together; (n.) band, cord, string, thread; sinew, 
tendon, vein, nerve’: Sanskrit sarat ‘thread’, sard-h ‘cord, string’, sird 
‘nerve, vein, artery, tendon’; Prakrit sara ‘string, garland, necklace’, sira 
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‘vein, sinew’; Oriya sari, sara ‘string (of garlands, etc.)’, sira ‘vein, 
artery’, sirála ‘having conspicuous veins’; Greek sip ‘to fasten together 
in rows, to string’, pupa ‘band, noose; serpent’s coils’, in plural (éppata) 
‘earrings’; Latin sero ‘to join together, to put in a row, to connect’, series 
*a row, succession, chain, series’, sera ‘a movable bar or bolt for fastening 
doors’; Gothic sarwa ‘weapons, armor’; Old Icelandic servi ‘necklace; 
armor’; Old English searo ‘device, contrivance; skill, work of skill, 
machine; armor, arms; cunning, treachery’, sierwan ‘to devise; to lie in 
wait for, to plot, to conspire’; Old Frisian sera ‘to arm, to arrange’; Old 
High German saro ‘weapons, armor’; Old Lithuanian séris ‘thread, 
cobbler’s thread’; Tocharian A sar- ‘vein’. Rix 1998a:484 *ser- ‘to string 
together, to arrange in a row; to tie or bind together’; Pokorny 1959:911 
*ser- ‘to line up’; Walde 1927—1932.II:499—500 *ser-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1131 *sermn- (*sermo(n)) ‘chain, row, series’, 1131 *sero, -ið ‘to 
join, to range, to arrange’; Watkins 1985:58 *ser- and 2000:76 *ser- ‘to 
line up’; Mallory—Adams 1997:354 *ser- ‘to line up’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:469; Boisacq 1950:229; Beekes 2010.1:392—393 *ser-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:469; Hofmann 1966:74 *ser-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:325 
*ser-; De Vaan 2008:557; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:522— 523; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:618—619; Kroonen 2013:427 Proto-Germanic 
*sarwa- ‘armor, equipment’; Orél 2003:319 Proto-Germanic *sarwan; 
Feist 1939:411; Lehmann 1986:296 *ser- ‘to arrange’; De Vries 1977:577; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:414 *sor-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:442 
and III:469. 

Proto-Altaic *sira- (~ -u, -o) ‘to quilt, to sew together’: Proto-Tungus 
*sira- ‘to sew together, to piece down’ > Manchu sira- ‘to connect, to tie 
together’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) šira- ‘to connect, to tie together, to join’; 
Evenki sira- ‘to sew together, to piece down’; Lamut / Even hirvg- ‘to sew 
together, to piece down’; Negidal siya- ‘to sew together, to piece down’; 
Ulch sira- ‘to sew together, to join’; Nanay / Gold sira- ‘to sew together, 
to join’; Oroch siya- ‘to sew together, to join’; Udihe sed- ‘to sew together, 
to join’. Proto-Mongolian *siri- ‘to quilt, to stitch’ > Written Mongolian 
siri- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Khalkha šire- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Ordos Sire-, širi- 
‘to quilt, to stitch’; Buriat šere- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Kalmyk šir- ‘to quilt, to 
stitch’; Dagur Siri- ‘to quilt, to stitch’; Shira-Yughur Sira- ‘to quilt, to 
stitch’; Monguor sira- ‘to quilt, to stitch’. Proto-Turkic *siri- ‘to sew 
tightly’ > Karakhanide Turkic siri- ‘to sew tightly’; Turkish sirma ‘lace, 
embroidery’, (dial.) sırı- ‘to sew tightly’; Azerbaijani siri- ‘to sew tightly’; 
Turkmenian sira- ‘to sew tightly’; Uighur (dial.) siri- ‘to sew tightly’; 
Tatar sir- ‘to sew tightly’; Bashkir hir- ‘to sew tightly’; Kazakh siri- ‘to 
sew tightly’; Noghay siri- ‘to sew tightly’; Tuva siri- ‘to sew tightly’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1259 *sira (~ -u, -o) ‘to quilt, to sew 
together’. Proto-Altaic *sidrme ‘sinew’: Proto-Tungus *sumu ‘sinew’ > 
Manchu sube ‘tendon, nerve, muscle’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) suvu 
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‘tendon’; Evenki sumu ‘sinew’ (note also sura ‘vein’); Lamut / Even hum 
‘sinew’; Negidal sumu ‘sinew’; Ulch sumul ‘sinew’; Orok sumu ~ yumu 
‘sinew’; Nanay / Gold sumul ‘sinew’; Oroch sumu(l) ‘sinew’; Udihe 
sumul(i) ‘sinew’; Solon sumul ‘sinew’. Proto-Mongolian *sirmó-, *sirbó- 
‘sinew, nerve, tendon’ > Written Mongolian sirbüsü(n), Sirmiisti(n) “nerve, 
sinew, tendon; fiber, filament’; Khalkha šörmös(ön), Stirbiis, Sorvds(6n) 
‘sinew’; Buriat Sürbehe(n), Sürmehe(n) ‘nerve, sinew, tendon’; Kalmyk 
Sürwsn, Sir(w)iisn ‘nerve, sinew, tendon’; Ordos Sérwés, šörwösü ‘sinew’; 
Dagur sirbes, sirbus ‘sinew’; Monguor sbuza, suluza, surbusa ‘sinew’. 
Poppe 1960:30 and 117; Street 1974:25 *sir ‘sinew, tendon’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1283—1284 *sidrme ‘sinew’. 


Sumerian Ser ‘to tie, to bind’, sér(-sér) ‘to tie, to bind’, sér-sér ‘chain’, sir-sir 
‘band, chain’, sér-sér-apin ‘chain’. 


Buck 1949:9.19 rope, cord. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:345, no. 170; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2106, *saáR[u] (= *sáRo ?) ‘sinew, fiber’. 


286. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s¥ir-a ‘root (of tree or plant)’: 
Perhaps related to: 
(vb.) *s¥ir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 
(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥ir- ‘root’: Proto-Semitic *s¥irsy-/*sYursy- (< *sYarsy-) 
‘root? > Akkadian Sursu ‘root’; Hebrew Sores [WW] ‘root (of plant)’; 
Syriac Sersa ‘root’; Phoenician srs ‘root’; Ugaritic srs ‘root’; Arabic sirs 
(< *sirs) ‘root’. Murtonen 1989:439; Klein 1987:684. Proto-Semitic 
*sYirr-[*sYurr- (< *sYarr-) ‘root’ > Arabic sirr ‘root, origin, source’; Geez / 
Ethiopic sarw [CŒ], sir [vC], sar [7"C] ‘basis, root, origin, stock, 
tribe’ (also ‘sinew, tendon, nerve, muscle’); Tigrinya sar, sur ‘root’; Tigre 
sar ‘root’; Amharic sar ‘root, bottom; under, beneath, at the foot of? (also 
‘vein, artery, nerve, tendon’); Gafat sar ‘root’; Harari sar ‘root, bottom; 
near’; Gurage sar ‘root, bottom of a thing’. Leslau 1963:142, 1979:558, 
and 1987:535—536. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya sór ‘root’; Kemant 
sar ‘root’; Quara sar ‘root’; Bilin zir ‘root’. Appleyard 2006:116—117; 
Reinisch 1887:309. Ehret 1995:164, no. 230, *sar-/*sir- ‘root’. 

B. Dravidian: Gonda sir, sir, sir, hir, hir, ir ‘root’; Pengo cira ‘root’; Kui siru 
‘root’; Kuwi Aira, hiru ‘root’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:228, no. 2626. 


Buck 1949:8.54 root. 
287. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ol-: 


(vb.) *s¥ol- ‘to be safe, well, sound’; 
(n.) *s¥ol-a ‘safety; health, welfare’; (adj.) ‘safe, well, sound’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *s"fo]I- ‘to be safe, well, sound’: Proto-Semitic *s"al-am- 
‘to be safe, well, sound’ > Hebrew salem [pou] ‘to be complete, sound’, 
Salom [pi»u] ‘peace’; Syriac salem ‘to be complete, to be safe’; 
Phoenician s/m ‘to be complete’; Ugaritic s/m ‘(vb.) to be complete; (n.) 
peace’; Arabic salima ‘to be safe and sound, unharmed, unimpaired, intact, 
safe, secure’, salam ‘soundness, unimpairedness, intactness, well-being; 
peace, peacefulness; safety, security’, salim ‘peace’, salim ‘safe, secure; 
free (from); unimpaired, undamaged, unhurt, sound, intact, complete, 
perfect, whole, integral, faultless, flawless; well; safe and sound; healthy; 
sane’, salim ‘safe, secure; free (from); unimpaired, unblemished, faultless, 
flawless, undamaged, unhurt, safe and sound, safe; sound, healthy; whole, 
perfect, complete, integral’; Akkadian salamu ‘to be well’, šulmu ‘health, 
welfare’; Sabaean slm ‘peace, soundness, health’; Harsüsi sélem ‘to be 
safe’, selom, selam ‘peace’, selomet ‘peace, safety’; Sheri / Jibbali sé/m ‘to 
be safe’, sélum ‘peace, safety’; Mehri silam ‘to be safe, saved’, salom 
‘peace’, selom, solam ‘safe’; Geez / Ethiopic salam [AAJ] ‘peace, 
salutation, safety’; Tigrinya sdlam ‘peace’; Tigre sdlma ‘to greet’; 
Amharic sálam ‘peace, tranquility’, sdlldma ‘to pacify’. Arabic loan in 
Gurage (Soddo) sdlam ‘peace’. Murtonen 1989:425—426; Klein 
1987:662—663; Leslau 1979:643 and 1987:499—500; Zammit 2002:227. 
Egyptian snb (< *šnb /šlm/) ‘to be sound, healthy’. Hannig 1995:717— 
718; Erman—Grapow 1921:164 and 1926—1963.4:158—159; Faulkner 
1962:231. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *col- (*whole, healthy, sound’ >) ‘excellent, beautiful, 
fine’: Pengo hdl- ‘to be beautiful, fine, good, excellent’; Manda hülpa- ‘to 
be fine, beautiful’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:250, no. 2890. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *so/- ‘whole, sound, well, safe’: Sanskrit sárva-h 
‘all, whole, entire; altogether, wholly, completely’, sarvatati ‘totality; 
completeness, perfect happiness or prosperity; soundness’; Pali sabba- 
‘all’; Avestan haurva- ‘whole, entire’; Old Persian haruva- ‘all’; Greek 
óXoc ‘whole, entire, complete’; Armenian olf (< *solyo-) ‘whole, healthy’; 
Latin salvus ‘safe, unhurt, well, sound’, salus ‘health, soundness’; 
Tocharian A salu ‘completely, entirely’, B solme ‘completely, altogether’. 
Pokorny 1959:979—980 *solo-, *sol(e)uo- ‘well-kept, whole’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:510—511 *sdlo-, *sol(e)uo-; Mann 1984—1987:1220 
*sjuos ‘complete, total, full, whole’, 1243—1244 *soluos, -ios ‘whole, all, 
entire, sound, hale’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:812, fn. 1, *sol-(u-) and 
1995.1:711, fn. 1, *sol-(w-) ‘health’; Watkins 1985:62—63 *sol- (also 
*sola-) and 2000:81—82 *sol- (also *sola-) ‘whole’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:262 *sóluos ‘whole’; Beekes 2010.0:1072 *sol(H)-uo-; Boisacq 
1950:699 *sol-uo-s; Hofmann 1966:230—231 *sol-uos; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:381 *sóluo-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.1L:794—795  *sol-wos; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:591—592; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:471 
and I[:472—473 *sal-uo-, *solo-s; De Vaan 2008:537 *slH-u- ‘whole’; 
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Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:446—447; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:412 
*sol-; Adams 1999:705 *solwo-. 


Buck 1949:4.83 well; health; 11.26 safe; 16.81 beautiful (also pretty). Brunner 
1969:105, no. 574; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:338—339, no. 162; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2046, *salíá ‘intact’ (— ‘entire’), ‘in good condition, healthy’. 


288. Proto-Nostratic root *sYor-: 


(vb.) *s¥or- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’; 
(n.) *s"or-a ‘surge, gush, flow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s¥/o/r- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’: 


Proto-Semitic *s’ar-ac’- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’ > 
Hebrew šāraş [| 2] ‘to swarm, to team’, Seres [PW] ‘creeping things, 
reptiles’; Syriac Saras ‘to creep, to crawl’; Geez / Ethiopic Sarasa [P2], 
Sarsa [PCA], Sarada [v'€8] ‘to germinate, to blossom, to shoot forth, to 
sprout, to burgeon, to bud, to proceed, to arise’; Tigrinya sdrdsd ‘to 
sprout’; Amharic sdrrdtd ‘to suffuse’. Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 
1987:683; Leslau 1987:535. Proto-Semitic *s"ar-ab- ‘to flow (forth)’ > 
Arabic sariba ‘to flow, to run out, to leak; to creep’, sirb ‘herd, flock, 
bevy, covey, swarm’; Akkadian sarbu, surbu ‘shower (of rain)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic saraba [AN] ‘to flood’, ?asrab [Aàe-f1] (pl.) ‘torrents, showers’; 
Tigrinya säräbä ‘to begin to rain’; Amharic asrab ‘cataract, flood’ (Geez 
loan). Leslau 1987:511; Zammit 2002:218—219. Proto-Semitic *s¥ar-af- 
‘to move quickly, to surge forth’ > Arabic saru°a ‘to be quick, fast, 
prompt, rapid; to urge (on); to speed up, to accelerate, to expedite; to 
hasten, to hurry, to rush, to dash’; Ugaritic sr ‘surging’; Akkadian seri 
‘to well up’. Zammit 2002:219—220. Egyptian srr ‘fluid, liquid’, srs ‘(of 
horses) to be quick, swift’. Faulkner 1962:270; Hannig 1995:833. Berber: 
Tuareg əsri ‘to run, to let a horse gallop’, sasri ‘to make run’; Wargla 
amsari ‘horse race, horse riding’; Tamazight srirray ‘to move quickly, to 
be fast and efficient’, asrirray ‘the act of moving quickly, a quick and 
happy ending’; Kabyle isrir ‘to be clear (sky), to be free (local)’. 

Dravidian: Tamil cor ‘to trickle down (as tears, blood, or milk), to fall, to 
drop, to be dropped, to exude, to ooze out’, corvu ‘falling, pouring’, cori 
“blood, rain, shower’, cori ‘to pour forth, to effuse’, cura ‘to spring forth, 
to stream out, to gush, to flow, to swell morbidly with secretion, to 
increase by steady accumulation of wealth, to pour forth continuously, to 
give abundantly’, curappu ‘welling out, flowing out, gushing out, spring, 
fountain, swelling’; Kota jo'r- (jo-ry-) ‘(tears and snot) to run in streams’; 
Malayalam coruka ‘to flow, to ooze, to trickle, to leak’, corkka ‘to drop 
through, to melt wax’, coriyuka ‘to pour down, to flow, to shower; to pour 
out (tr.)’; Kannada sor ‘(vb.) to drop, to drip, to trickle, to ooze, to flow (as 
coconut water, water-drops, juice of fruit, etc.); (n.) leaking, dropping, 
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etc.’, joru ‘(vb.) to trickle, to drip, to drop, to leak; (n.) trickling, flowing’, 
suri ‘to flow, to drop, to pour (as tears, blood, rain, etc.)’, surisu ‘to cause 
to flow, to cause to pour’, suriyuvike ‘flowing’, juri ‘to ooze away, to flow 
or ooze out plentifully’; Tulu soruni, toruni ‘to leak, to ooze, to run’; 
Telugu toragu, torugu, tordgu ‘to flow, to gush, to run, to burst out, to 
fall’; Gadba (Ollari) sorp- (sort-) ‘to pour’, (Salur) cor- ‘to pour (of 
water)’; Brahui curring ‘to flow, to gush’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:249— 
250, no. 2883. 

Proto-Indo-European *sor- (secondary e-grade form: *ser-) ‘to move 
quickly, to run, to flow’: Sanskrit sdrati ‘to run, to flow, to move’; Greek 
opun ‘onset, rush’; Middle Irish sirid (< *sér-) ‘to wander through’. 
Pokorny 1959:909—910 *ser- ‘to stream’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:497— 
498 *ser-; Mann 1984—1987:1131 *sér- ‘fluid’, 1131 *seros, -om (?) 
‘fluid’; Mallory—Adams 1997:207 *ser- ‘to flow’; Watkins 1985:48 *ser- 
and 2000:76 *ser- ‘to flow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:227 *ser- and 
1995.1:197 *ser- ‘to flow, to move’; Frisk 1970—1973.II:419—420 
*sór-mo-, *sor-má; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:831 (Chantraine rejects the 
comparison of Greek ópuń with Sanskrit sárati); Boisacq 1950:713 *ser-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1104—1105 *sor-meh;-; Hofmann 1966:238 *ser-. Proto- 
Indo-European *ser-p^-/*sor-p^-/*sr-ph- ‘to creep, to crawl’: Sanskrit 
sárpati ‘to creep, to crawl’; Greek £prto ‘to creep, to crawl’; Latin serpo 
‘to creep, to crawl’, serpens ‘snake, serpent’; Albanian gjarpér ‘snake’. 
Rix 1998a:485 *serp- ‘to creep, to crawl’; Pokorny 1959:912 *serp- ‘to 
creep, to crawl’; Walde 1927—1932.1[:502 *serp-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1132 *serp- ‘creeper, creeping, reptile’; Mallory—Adams 1997:141 
*serp- ‘to crawl’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:223 *serp[^]- : *srp[*]- 
and 1995.1:193 *serp^- : *srp'- ‘to crawl; snake’; Watkins 1985:58 *serp- 
and 2000:76 *serp- ‘to crawl, to creep’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:445— 
446; Boisacq 1950:283; Hofmann 1966:94; Beekes 2010.1:463—464 
*serp-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:565—566; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:374— 
375 *ser; De Vaan 2008:558; Ernout—Meillet 1979:619; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:524 *ser-p-; Huld 1983:67—68. Proto-Indo- 
European *sr-ew-/*sr-ow-/*sr-u- ‘to flow’: Greek pé@ ‘to flow’; Sanskrit 
sravati ‘to flow’; Old Irish sruaim ‘flood, current’; Old Icelandic straumr 
‘stream, current’; Danish strøm ‘stream’; Swedish ström ‘stream’; 
Norwegian straum ‘stream’; Old English stréam ‘flowing, current; running 
water, river’; Old Frisian stram ‘stream’; Old Saxon strom ‘stream’; Dutch 
stroom ‘stream’; Old High German stroum ‘stream, current’ (New High 
German Strom); Lithuanian sraviu, sravéti ‘to flow’; Thracian river name 
Xtpvpov. Rix 1998a:535 *sreu- ‘to flow’; Pokorny 1959:1003 *sreu- ‘to 
flow’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:702—703 *sreu-; Mann 1984—1987:1276 
*sreum- ‘flowing; flow, stream; to pour’, 1276 *sreut- ‘flow’, 1276—1277 
*sreuo, -ið ‘to run, to flow’; *sreuos, -à, -iə “stream, flow, current’, 1278 
*sroum- ‘current, stream, flow’, 1278 *sroughos, -à ‘flowing, flow’, 1278 
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*sroutos, 1278 *srouos, -à, -ia ‘flowing; flow, stream’, 1279 *srud- 
‘flow’, 1279 *srümos, -d ‘stream, flow’, 1279—1280 *sriitlos, -is ‘stream, 
outpour’, 1280 *srutos, -is ‘flowing; flow, fluid’, 1280 *srüuo, -id; 
Watkins 1985:64 *sreu- and 2000:83—84 *sreu- ‘to flow’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:207 *sreu- ‘to flow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:554—555; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:227 *sr-eu- and 1995.1:196 *sr-eu- ‘to flow, 
to move’; Boisacq 1950:839 *s(e)reu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:970— 
971 *srew-; Hofmann 1966:297 *sreu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:650—652 
*sréu-eti, *sreu-mn, *srou-mon-, *srou-mo-; Beekes 2010.II:1281—1282 
*sreu-; Kroonen 2013:483 Proto-Germanic *strauma- ‘stream’ and 485 
*strudu- ‘river’; Orél 1998:130 and 2003:380—381 Proto-Germanic 
*straumaz; De Vries 1977:552; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:311; Klein 
1971:721 *sreu-; Onions 1966:874 *srou-, *sreu-, *srü-; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:379; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:758 *sreu-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:709 *sreu-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:888—889 *sreu-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:593—594; Derksen 2015:424—425 *srou-; Wodtko—lIrslinger— 
Schneider 2008:630—634 *sreu-. 

Proto-Altaic *siori- ‘to flow, to be soaked’: Proto-Tungus *sora- ‘to be 
soaked, wet; to rinse, to wash’ > Manchu sura- ‘to rinse (rice), to wash 
(rice)’, suraha ‘water in which rice has been rinsed (used as pig feed)’, 
suran ‘water in which rice has been rinsed’; Negidal soy- ‘to be soaked, 
wet’; Nanay / Gold soro- ‘to be soaked, wet’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1283 *siori ‘to flow, to be soaked’. Proto-Altaic *siurvi- ‘to flow, to 
drip’: Proto-Tungus *sir- ‘(vb.) to squeeze, to press out; to milk; (n.) 
spring, well’ > Manchu Seri ‘spring, source’, siri- ‘to wring, to squeeze out 
(a liquid); to milk’; Evenki sir- ‘to squeeze, to press out; to milk’; Lamut / 
Even hir- ‘to milk’; Negidal siy- ‘to milk’; Ulch siri- ‘to squeeze, to press 
out; to milk’; Orok siri- ‘to squeeze, to press out; to milk’; Nanay / Gold 
siri- ‘to squeeze, to press out’; Oroch sT- ‘to milk’; Udihe sie ‘bay with 
spring water’, sT- ‘to squeeze, to press out; to milk’. Proto-Mongolian 
*sür- ‘to rain in small drops, to sprinkle’ > Written Mongolian sürci- ‘to 
spray, to strew, to sprinkle’, sZrcig ‘sprinkling, strewing; sacrifice (made 
by sprinkling or strewing)’; Khalkha Siirsi-, sürsi-, sürci- ‘to rain in small 
drops, to sprinkle’; Kalmyk siirci- ‘to rain in small drops, to sprinkle’; (?) 
Dagur sure ‘to pour (water)’. Proto-Turkic *siir’- ‘to strain, to filter; to 
swim, to float; to walk in water’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) süz- ‘to strain, 
to filter’; Turkish süz- ‘to strain, to filter’, süzül- ‘to be strained or filtered’, 
süzgeş ‘filter, strainer’; Gagauz süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; Azerbaijani süz- 
‘to strain, to filter; to swim, to float’; Turkmenian süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; 
Uzbek suz- ‘to swim, to float’; Uighur süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; Tatar söz- 
‘to strain, to filter; (dial. also) to swim, to float’; Kirghiz siiz- ‘to strain, to 
filter; to swim, to float’; Kazakh süz- ‘to strain, to filter’; Noghay süz- ‘to 
strain, to filter’; Tuva süs- ‘to walk in water’; Chuvash sar- ‘to strain, to 
filter; to catch fish by a drag-net’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
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1298—1299 *siuiri ‘to flow, to drip’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: “A 
Western isogloss. The root may in fact be the same as *siori (reflected in 
the Eastern area) q.v., but modified under the influence of a synonymous 
*sitiru q.v." 


Sumerian sur ‘to pour out, to flow, to bubble or boil up, to gush out; to arise 
from, to spring forth; to spread or stretch out, to rain’. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.); 10.41 creep, crawl. Brunner 1969:104, no. 567; 
Moller 1911:229—230, 230, and 232; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:339—341, no. 
163. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2169, *sa[ri]XV ‘to 
stream, to flow’. 


289. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s"ub-a ‘end, edge; top, front part’: 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *škub(ļ)- ‘forehead; front part’: Georgian subl- 
‘forehead’; (?) Mingrelian skibu-, skabu- ‘millstone’; (?) Laz mskibu-, 
pskibu- ‘mill’; Svan [sgob-, sgweb-, sgeb-] (< *Sgub- < *skub-) in: sgobin, 
sgwebin, sgebin ‘in front of, forward’. Klimov 1964:218 *subj- and 
1998:253 *šubl- ‘forehead; front part’ (Klimov notes that the Zan cognates 
have undergone a semantic shift); Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:431 
*sub- (Fahnrich—Sardshweladse do not include the Zan forms); Schmidt 
1962:146; Fahnrich 2007:534 *sub-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *siübu ‘end’: Proto-Tungus *sube- ‘end, edge; top’ > Lamut / 
Even hiire ‘end, edge; top’; Manchu subeye ‘the end of a branch, the end 
of a hair from the beard’; Evenki suwere ‘end, edge; top’; Negidal suweye 
‘top’; Ulch suwe ‘top’; Orok suwe ‘top’; Nanay / Gold suwe, sue ‘top’; 
Oroch su-ye ‘end, edge; top’; Udihe sue ‘top’; Solon sugur ‘end, edge; 
top’. Proto-Mongolian *seyiil ‘tail, end’ > Written Mongolian segül ‘tail, 
end’; Khalkha sii ‘tail, end’; Buriat häl ‘tail, end’; Kalmyk sül ‘tail, end’; 
Ordos sl ‘tail, end’; Moghol soiil ‘tail, end’; Dagur seuli, seul ‘tail, end’; 
Shira-Yughur sül ‘tail, end’; Monguor sar ‘tail, end’. Proto-Turkic *sib-ri 
‘sharp, sharp-edged’ > Old Turkic siivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Karakhanide 
Turkic stivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Turkish sivri ‘sharp-pointed’; Gagauz 
sivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Azerbaijani sivri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; 
Turkmenian süyri ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Karaim sivri, süvrü ‘sharp, sharp- 
edged’; Kirghiz süyrü ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Kazakh siiyir ‘sharp, sharp- 
edged’; Tuva sür ‘sharp, sharp-edged’; Chuvash šəWvəWr ‘sharp, sharp- 
edged’; Yakut üörbe ‘sharp, sharp-edged’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1286—1287 *siübu ‘end’. 


Buck 1949:4.205 forehead; 12.33 top; 12.35 end; 12.353 edge. 


290. Proto-Nostratic root *s"ur- (~ *sYor-): 
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(vb.) *s"ur- ‘to frighten; to be or become frightened, to fear’; 
(n.) *s"ur-a ‘fear’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cur ‘to frighten, to be cruel’, cur ‘fear, suffering, 
affliction, sorrow, disease, cruelty, malignant deity, celestial maidens’, 
curppu ‘a cruel, ferocious deed’; Malayalam cur ‘fiend, affliction, disgust’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:237, no. 2725. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *skur- ‘to be in an awkward situation; to fear’: Georgian 
Sur- ‘to envy’, Sur-i ‘envy, jealousy’; Mingrelian skur- ‘to fear’; Laz skur-, 
Sk’ur- ‘to fear’, ma-sSkur-in-u ‘I got frightened’; Svan sgur- ‘to be 
ashamed’. Schmidt 1962:144; Klimov 1998:253 *Sur- ‘to be in an 
awkward situation; to fear’ and 253—254 *sur- ‘shame, envy’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:432 *sur-; Fahnrich 2007:535—536 *Sur-. 


Buck 1949:16.45 shame (sb.); 16.53 fear, fright. 


291. Proto-Nostratic root *s¥uw- (~ *s"ow-): 
(vb.) *s¥uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, 
beautiful"; 
(n.) *s"uw-a 'propriety, suitability, appropriateness'; (adj.) 'proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate’ 


Semantics as in Geez / Ethiopic sannaya [w"rf] ‘to be beautiful, to be good, to 
seem good, to be well, to be fine, to be excellent, to be fitting, to be 
appropriate' and its derivatives (cf. Leslau 1987:531—532). 


A. Proto-Afrasian *s"[u] w- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, 
worthy, equal, equivalent’: Proto-Semitic *s"aw-ay- ‘to be equal, even’ > 
Arabic sawiya 'to be equivalent, to be equal (to something); to even, level, 
flatten, straighten (something); to smooth (something); to equalize, to 
make equal (something to something else); to put (something) on the same 
level (with something); to put two persons on an equal footing, to treat two 
persons as equal, to reconcile two persons; to make regular, to make good 
(something); to regulate, to arrange, to make up, to smooth over, to settle, 
to put in order (a dispute, controversy, etc.)', siwan, suwan ‘equality, 
sameness’, sawá? ‘equal; equality, sameness’, sawiy ‘straight, right, 
correct, proper; unimpaired, intact, sound; even, regular, well- 
proportioned, shapely, harmonious’, mustawin ‘straight, upright, erect; 
even, smooth, regular; well done (cooking); ripe, mature’; Hebrew sawah 
[MW] ‘to be like, equal, equivalent’, saweh [m] ‘level, plain’, saweh 
[IU] ‘equal, fitting, appropriate’; Syriac Sawd ‘to be even, like, equal’; 
Harsüsi sewo ‘to be equal to’, sewé ‘together; even’; Mehri sowi ‘to level’; 
Sheri / Jibbàli essdi ‘to act, justly’, sié? ‘equal’; Soqotri se? ‘to balance, to 
offset’, suwa ‘good, convenient, suitable’. Murtonen 1989:414; Klein 
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1987:644; Zammit 2002:232. Egyptian §?w ‘worth, value’, ir 53w ‘to be 
profitable’, sw ‘suitable, useful, worthy’, sw-mr ‘worthy of love’; Coptic 
Saw [way] ‘(n.) use, value; (adj.) useful, suitable, fitting, virtuous’, m(p)sa 
[n(rnga] ‘(vb.) to be worthy, deserving (of); (n.) worth, deserts, fate’, 
atmpsa [atmMmaa] ‘worthless, undeserving’, r Saw [P way] ‘to be useful, 
suitable (for); to become prosperous, virtuous’, mntsaw [MNT@ay] 
‘usefulness; propriety, modesty’, sumerit [mgoymeprr] ‘lovable’, (prefix) 
šu- [woy-] ‘worthy of, fit for’. Hannig 1995:801; Erman—Grapow 
1921:178 and 1926—1963.4:404; Faulkner 1962:261; Vycichl 1983:255 
and 274; Cerny 1976:87 and 257. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye s6 ‘good, 
beautiful’. Reinisch 1895:208. 

Proto-Kartvelian *skw- ‘to befit someone; to be proper, fit, suitable, 
becoming; to decorate, to beautify’: Georgian šv- ‘to befit someone, to be 
proper’; Svan sgw-, sgu-: li-sgw-e ‘to befit someone’, (archaic) /i-sgw-efi 
‘to be kind enough to’, ma-sgw-a ‘suitable, corresponding’; Mingrelian 
sku- ‘to decorate’, skv-a ‘beautiful’; Laz msku- ‘to impress by one’s 
beauty, to be proud’, sku-al-i ‘beautiful’. Klimov 1964:217—218 *su- and 
1998:248 *sw- ‘to befit somebody, to be proper’; Fáhnrich 2007:526—527 
*Sw-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:424—425 *sw-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*skw-en-/*Skw-n- (*skw- plus *-en- extension) ‘to decorate; to be proper, 
to befit’: Georgian šven- ‘to decorate; to be proper, to befit’, šno- ‘charm, 
fascination’; Mingrelian [skvam-] in skvam-, sk’vam- ‘beautiful, proper’ 
(see below), (action noun) skv-am-eb-a- ‘to be suitable, proper, fit, seemly, 
becoming; to beautify, to decorate’; Laz skvan- in domoskvanu ‘he 
decorated me’; Svan [sgwen-] in mu-sgw-en ‘beautiful’ (see below). 
Klimov 1998:250 *sw-en-/*sw-n- ‘to decorate; to be proper, to befit’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *m-skw-en- ‘(adj.) beautiful, wonderful, proper; (n.) 
beauty’: Old Georgian msuen-ier- ‘standing in beauty’; Georgian m-swen- 
‘beautiful, wonderful’, m-sven-ier-i ‘beautiful’; Laz mskva-, mskvalina-, 
pskva- ‘beautiful’; Mingrelian skvam-, sk’vam- ‘beautiful, proper’; Svan 
mu-sgw-en ‘beautiful’, sgwdn ‘beauty, charm’. Klimov 1998:128—129 
*m-swen- ‘beautiful; beauty’; Schmidt 1962:142 *skwen-. 
Proto-Indo-European (prefix) *su- ‘well, good’: Sanskrit sú (also si in the 
Rigveda) ‘good, excellent, right, virtuous, beautiful, easy, well, rightly, 
much, greatly, very, any, easily, quickly, willingly’ in su-kára-h ‘easy to 
be done, easy to be managed, easily achieving’, su-kára-m ‘doing good, 
charity, benevolence', su-krt- *doing good, benevolent, virtuous, pious; 
fortunate, well-fated, wise; making good sacrifices or offerings; skillful’, 
su-krt-á-h *a good or righteous deed, a meritorious act, virtue, moral merit; 
a benefit, bounty, friendly assistance, favor; good fortune, auspiciousness; 
reward, recompense’, su-divá-h ‘a bright or fine day’, su-mánas- ‘well 
disposed’, etc.; Avestan hu- ‘well, good’ in hu-mata- ‘well thought’, hu- 
manah- ‘in a good mood’, etc.; Old Persian u- (uv- before vowels) ‘well, 
good’ in u-xsnav- ‘well satisfied’, u-cara- ‘well done, successful’, u-barta- 
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*well-borne, lifted, esteemed’, u-ra@a- ‘having good chariots’, etc.; Greek 
ù- in b-yujs ‘sound, healthy’, b-yiew ‘soundness, health’, etc.; Gaulish su- 
in Su-carius, Su-ratus, etc.; Old Irish su-, so- ‘good’ in so-chor ‘good 
contract’, su-aitribthide ‘habitable’, so-lus ‘bright’, etc.; Welsh hy- in hy- 
gar ‘well-beloved, lovable’, hy-dyn ‘tractable’, hy-fryd ‘pleasant’, etc.; 
Cornish Ay-; Breton he-; Old Icelandic sú- in su-svort ‘nightingale’ (this 
word is obsolete in Icelandic); Lithuanian sū- in sü-drüs ‘luxuriant’, etc.; 
Old Church Slavic sv- in sv-dravo ‘healthy’, etc. Pokorny 1959:1037— 
1038 *su-, *sü- ‘well, good’; Walde 1927—1932.1E512 *su-; Mann 
1984—1987:1331 *su- ‘well-‘; Watkins 1985:67 *su- ‘well, good’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:780 *su- and 1995.1:683 *su- ‘good’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:235 *su- ‘good’ and 2006:337 *(h,)su-; Boisacq 
1950:997 Greek b-yuj¢ < *su-g'iiés; Frisk 1970—1973.11:954—955 *su- 
‘well, good’; Hofmann 1966:381 *su-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1150— 
1151 *su-; Beekes 2010.1:484—485 *h,(e)su-, *h,su-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.11I:478—480; Smoczynski 2007.1:613; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:937 
*sii-; Derksen 2008:478—479 and 2015:434 *h,su-; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:239—243 *h,es-u-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *si ‘well, very, extremely’: Proto-Tungus *so ‘very, verily, 
significantly’ > Evenki so ‘very, verily, significantly’; Lamut / Even hd 
‘very, verily, significantly’; Negidal so ‘very, verily, significantly’; Oroch 
so word added after addressing someone. Proto-Mongolian *su ‘hail, 
blessing; distinction, genius’ > Middle Mongolian su ‘hail, blessing’, su-tu 
‘blessed, happy’; Written Mongolian su ‘hail, blessing’, sū (noun and adj.) 
‘distinction, superiority, genius, ingenuity; ingenious’; Khalkha sū 
‘genius’; Kalmyk si ‘distinction, genius’; Ordos sudu “distinction genius’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1310—1311 *sa ‘well, very, extremely’. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 16.71 good (adj.); 16.81 beautiful (also 
pretty). Illié-Svityé 1965:371 *suwa ['xoponmit'] ‘good’; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2177, *süwA ^ **uwE ‘fit, good’. 
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292. Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *zag-): 


(vb.) *sag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *zag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zag- ‘to push, to shove’: [Proto-Semitic *zag-ag- ‘to 
throw, to hurl; to push, to shove; to drive’ > Arabic zagga ‘to throw, to 
hurl; to push, to shove, to urge, to drive; to press, to squeeze, to force, to 
cram’; Gurage (reduplicated) (a)zgdzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral motion’; 
Amharic (reduplicated) (am)zdgdzzdgd, (an)zdgdzzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral 
motion’. Leslau 1979:705. Proto-Semitic *zag-aw- ‘to drive, to urge on; to 
press, to squeeze’ > Arabic zaga ‘to drive, to urge on; to press, to squeeze, 
to force, to cram; to push, to shove'. Zammit 2002:206. Proto-Semitic 
*zag-ar- ‘to drive’ > Arabic zagara ‘to drive back, to drive away; to hold 
back, to retain, to prevent; to scold, to rebuke, to upbraid’, zagr ‘forcible 
prevention, suppression (of customs, abuses, crimes); rebuke, reprimand’. 
Zammit 2002:206.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *zger- ‘to push, to shove’: Georgian 3ger- ‘to push, to 
shove’; Svan 3ger-, zgr- ‘to push, to shove’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:474 *zger-; Fahnrich 2007:590 *3ger-. 


Sumerian zag ‘to drive away, to expel’. 
Buck 1949:10.65 drive (vb. tr.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.). 


293. Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *32g-): 
(vb.) *zag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 
(n.) *zag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *sag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 
(n.) *zag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *zag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’: [Proto-Semitic 
*zag-ag- ‘to throw, to hurl; to push, to shove; to drive’ > Arabic zagga ‘to 
throw, to hurl; to push, to shove, to urge, to drive; to press, to squeeze, to 
force, to cram’; Gurage (reduplicated) (a)zgdzdgd ‘to throw in a spiral 
motion’; Amharic (reduplicated) (am)zdgdzzdgd, (an)zdgdzzdgd ‘to throw 
in a spiral motion’. Leslau 1979:705. Proto-Semitic *zag-aw- ‘to drive, to 
urge on; to press, to squeeze’ > Arabic zaga ‘to drive, to urge on; to press, 
to squeeze, to force, to cram; to push, to shove’. Zammit 2002:206. Proto- 
Semitic *zag-ar- ‘to drive’ > Arabic zagara ‘to drive back, to drive away; 
to hold back, to retain, to prevent; to scold, to rebuke, to upbraid’, zagr 
‘forcible prevention, suppression (of customs, abuses, crimes); rebuke, 
reprimand’. Zammit 2002:206.] Geez / Ethiopic zag°a [0] ‘to close in, 
to seclude, to plug up’. Leslau 1987:632. Geez / Ethiopic zagha [Nh], 
zagha [HU] ‘to close, to shut in, to enclose, to include’, zaghat [Wht] 
‘closing, shutting in, enclosing’; Tigrinya (td)zdghe ‘to lose the voice after 
singing a lot’, literally, ‘to be closed (voice)’; Amharic zdgga ‘to shut, to 
close up, to enclose’. Leslau 1987:633. (?) Egyptian zg ‘to bring to a stop 
(a sailing boat)’. Hannig 1995:775; Faulkner 1962:252. Assuming 
semantic development from ‘to press, to squeeze, to force’ as in Dravidian: 
Malayalam atannuka ‘to be pressed down, enclosed, contained; to submit, 
to yield; to be allayed, calmed’; Kota arg- (argy-) ‘to stop, to be obedient’, 
ark- (arky-) ‘to cause to stop’; Kannada adaku ‘to press, to press into a 
narrower compass, to pack; to subdue, to control’; etc. (cf. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:7, no. 63). (?) Berber: Tuareg azzag ‘to milk, to be milked’, 
tazak ‘the act of milking’; Nefusa azzag ‘to milk’; Ghadames əzzəğ ‘to 
milk’; Mzab azzag ‘to milk’; Tamazight zzag, zzay ‘to milk’, tamazzagt 
‘teat, udder’; Wargla azzag ‘to milk, to be milked’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
azzag ‘to milk’; Riff azzag ‘to milk’; Kabyle azzag ‘to milk’, tuzzga 
‘milking’, tamazzagt ‘teat, udder’; Chaoia azzag ‘to milk’; Zenaga tuzugt 
‘milking’. Assuming semantic development from ‘to press, to squeeze’ as 
in Dravidian: Kui pis- ‘to press, to squeeze, to milk’; etc. (cf. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:366, no. 4135). 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cakkali ‘to become oblate, flattened, compressed’; 
Kannada cakkari ‘that has become flat by pressure’; Tulu cakky ‘flat’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:201, no. 2271. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *zgib- ‘to stuff (tight), to drive in’: Georgian zgib- ‘to 
tense, to strain, to tighten one’s brows’; Mingrelian 3gib- ‘to stuff (tight), 
to drive in’; Laz (n)3gip- ‘to caulk’; Svan 3gub- : zgb- ‘to stuff (tight)’. 
Klimov 1998:278—279 *3gib- ‘to stuff (tight), to drive in’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:474 *3gib-; Fáhnrich 2007:590—591 *zgib-. 


Buck 1949:12.25 shut, close (vb.). 


294. Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *zag-): 
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(vb.) *sag- ‘to whet, to sharpen’; 
(n.) *sag-a ‘edge, side’ 


A. Dravidian: Kurux caknā ‘to sharpen an edge instrument, to whet’; Malto 
cake ‘to sharpen, to whet’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:202, no. 2277. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *zga- ‘edge, brim’: Georgian (with metathesis: *3g-il- >) 
g3-il- ‘edge, brim’; Mingrelian zga- ‘bank, shore’; Laz 3ga-, m3ga- “bank, 
shore; edge’. Svan 3gig ‘edge’. Klimov 1998:278 *3ga- ‘edge, brim’; 
Fahnrich 2007:589—590 *3g-. 


Sumerian zag ‘border, boundary, side’. 
Buck 1949:12.353 edge. 


295. Proto-Nostratic root *zak’- (~ *zak’-): 
(vb.) *zak’- ‘to make fun of, to deride, to mock; to make sport, to play about, 
to joke’; 
(n.) *zak’-a ‘mockery, ridicule, sport’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cakkattam, cakkantam ‘scoff, mockery, sport, censure’; 
Kannada cakkanda ‘sportful, idle talk; happiness, pleasure, contentedness’, 
jakkulisu, jakkulisu ‘to amuse, to divert, to rejoice, to play about, to jeer at, 
to make sport of, to deride’; Tulu cakkanda ‘plausibility, speciousness’; 
Telugu jakkalimpu ‘jeering, quizzing’; Gondi cakka kiyanda ‘to deride, to 
make fun of’; Konda sekali ‘ridicule, satire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:201, 
no. 2269. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *zek’- ‘simple-minded, silly, dimwitted, dumb; simple- 
ton’: Georgian 3ek’- ‘simple-minded, silly, dimwitted, dumb; simpleton’; 
Mingrelian 3ak'- ‘simple, ordinary’ (cf. 3ak’i k'oc'i ‘ordinary man’). 
Klimov 1998:279 *zek- ‘simple, silly; simpleton’; Fahnrich 2007:592 
*zek-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:476 *zek-. Semantic development 
from ‘to play the fool’ as in Swedish tokig ‘foolish’, tok ‘fool’ and Danish 
(dial.) tok(k)et ‘crazy’, tokke ‘to act crazy’, borrowed from Middle Low 
German token ‘to play, to joke’ (cf. also Russian durit' [xypurs] ‘to make a 
fool of oneself, to act foolishly, to play the fool’, duren' [nypeus] ‘fool, 
simpleton’, durák [nypax] ‘jester, fool, ass"). 


Buck 1949:16.26 play (vb.); 17.22 foolish, stupid. 


296. Proto-Nostratic root *zar- (~ *32r-) or *Zar- (~ *3ar-): 
(vb.) *zar- or *Zar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue 
(from); to flow or gush forth’; 
(n.) *sar-a or *¥ar-a “drizzle, rain, downpour; current, stream, torrent’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *zar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to 


issue (from); to flow or gush forth’: Proto-Semitic *zar-am- ‘to gush forth, 
to burst forth, to spurt’ > Hebrew zaram [O77] ‘to pour forth in floods, to 
flood away’, zerem [O11] ‘flood of rain, downpour’, zirmah [MANY] ‘issue, 
ejaculation (of semen)’; Aramaic zarmi@ ‘downpour’; Ugaritic zrm ‘to 
make rain’ (?); Akkadian zaramu ‘to overwhelm’; Gurage (Gyeto) zaram 
‘rain’; Geez / Ethiopic (with n for r) zanma [72°] ‘to rain’, zanam [1197"] 
‘rain, rainy season’; Tigrinya zdndmd ‘to rain’; Tigre zdnma ‘to rain’; 
Amharic zánnámá ‘to rain’. Murtonen 1989:170; Klein 1987:204; Leslau 
1979:710, 715 and 1987:641. Proto-Semitic *zar-ab- ‘to gush forth, to 
flow forth, to rain’ > Arabic zariba ‘to flow, to run, to run out, to flow 
over’, zirb ‘canal’; Gurage (Chaha, Eza) (n.) zarab ‘rain’, (Chaha, Zway) 
(with n for r) (vb.) zänäbä ‘to rain’; Argobba zdnndbd ‘to rain’. Leslau 
1979:710. Egyptian zrmt ‘flood, torrent’; z?b ‘to flow’. Hannig 1995:658 
and 730; Faulkner 1962:209; Erman—Grapow 1921:142 and 1926— 
1963.3:420, 3:463. Berber: Touat amazzar ‘artificial waterfall’; Tamazight 
zrir ‘to be or become liquid, to liquify’, zizzar ‘to cascade, to flow along’, 
amuzzar ‘waterfall, torrent’; Kabyle azzar ‘to flow, to drop to the bottom’, 
zriri ‘to flow (tears, fountain)’, izir ‘squirt of milk from an udder’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha amuzzar ‘waterfall’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:548, no. 
2640, *3Vrab- ‘to flow’. 

Dravidian: Tamil caru (cari-) ‘to slip off, to slip down (as from a tree), to 
slant, to incline (as a post), to deviate, to flow, to issue’, caral ‘drizzling 
rain’; Malayalam caruka ‘to run off or out, to drizzle’, carruka ‘to drizzle’, 
caral, carral, mara carral, carru mara ‘drizzling rain’; Kannada jaru ‘to 
slip, to slide, to slip away, to slide away, to steal away, to withdraw, to 
retire, to shrink, to go off or start swiftly, to run, to drop or ooze out; to 
flow, (knot) to slip or become loose’, jarisu ‘to make to slip, to go away’, 
jara, jarike, jaruvike ‘slipping, sliding, slipperiness, flowing, trickling’; 
Tulu jaruni ‘to slip, to slide down, to be slippery or smooth, to tumble, to 
fall down, to be dislocated, to shrink, to hesitate, to backslide, to flee, to 
flay, to lop off (as branches of a tree)’, jarupadi, jarpadi ‘to slide, to glide, 
to slip, to become loose, to ooze’, jarucu, jarcu ‘to let slip or drop, to let 
down, to loosen’, jarudu ‘slipperiness, sliding, slipping’; Konda zar- ‘to 
slip, to slide’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:216—217, no. 2482. 
Proto-Indo-European *dler-/*dhor-/*dhr- ‘to gush forth, to burst forth, to 
spurt’: Greek 0opóc, Bopy ‘semen’, Podpoc (< *0óp-Foc) ‘rushing, raging’, 
0póoko ‘to leap, to spring; to attack, to assault, i.e., to leap upon; to rush, 
to dart’; Sanskrit dhara ‘flood, gush’; Pali dhard ‘stream, current’; Middle 
Irish dar- ‘to spring, to leap’. Rix 1998a:127 *d"erh,- ‘to spring, to leap’; 
Pokorny 1959:256 (*dher-:) *dhor- : *dh,r- ‘to jump'; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:861 (*dher-:) *dhor- : *dh,r-; Mann 1984—1987:186 *dheros (?) 
‘rush, attack’; Mallory—Adams 1997:323 *dher- ‘to leap, to spring’; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:678 and 1:689; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:444 *dhrea,-; 
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Hofmann 1966:116 *dhereu- and 349 Greek 000pogc < *dhii- (*dheuã™); 
Boisacq 1950:348—349; Beekes 2010.1:552 *dherh,- and 1:560—561 
*dherh;-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:100—101. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *carvar ‘current’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik carwaq ‘current’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik carvag ‘current, rapidly flowing stream’, carva-, 
carvar- ‘to flow (of current)’; Sirenik sarvatataX ‘drift’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit sarvagq ‘current’, sarvag- ‘to flow (of current)’; North Alaskan Inuit 
sanvaq ‘current’, sanvaq- ‘to have a strong current, to be carried away by 
current’; Western Canadian Inuit sarvaq ‘current’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
sanvaq ‘river rapids’; Greenlandic Inuit sarfaq ‘current, river rapids’, 
sanfan- ‘to have a current (river)’. Fortescue—Kaplan—Jacobson 1994:71. 
Proto-Inuit *carat- ‘to be moist or slippery on surface’ > Eastern Canadian 
Inuit sarat- ‘to be lightly dampened on surface (waterproof object)’; 
Greenlandic Inuit sarat- ‘to glisten (with moisture)’, sarassi- ‘to slip out of 
one’s hand’. Fortescue—Kaplan—Jacobson 1994:71. 


Sumerian zar ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue (from); to 
flow or gush forth; to bubble over’. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain (sb.); 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.43 jump, leap (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:349—350, no. 176. 


297. Proto-Nostratic root *zer- or *Ser-: 
(vb.) *zer- or *5er- ‘to pierce, to jab, to stab, to thrust or shove into’; 
(n.) *ser-a or *Zer-a ‘spear, javelin, weapon’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *zar-ak’- ‘(vb.) to pierce, to jab, to stab, to thrust or 
shove into; (n.) spear, javelin’ > Hebrew zarak [33] ‘to throw, to toss’; 
Arabic zaraka ‘to hit or pierce with a javelin; to jab or to bore (into 
something or someone)’, mizrak ‘javelin’; Mehri zarük ‘to throw a dagger or 
dart at someone, to stab at (with a spear)’; Sheri / Jibbali zórók ‘to throw (a 
dagger or dart) at, to stab at; (snake) to strike at’; Harsüsi zerok ‘to dart at, to 
sting, to stab’; Geez / Ethiopic zaraka [H2?] ‘to pierce with a spear’, mazrak 
[Put] ‘javelin’; Tigrinya zäräkä ‘to pierce with a spear’, mázrak ‘javelin’; 
Tigre mdrzak (with metathesis) ‘big staff with iron point’. Perhaps also 
Amharic mazrat ‘spear which has a square tip’. Klein 1987:204; Murtonen 
1989:171; Leslau 1987:644. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:543, no. 2610, *3arik- 
/*zaruk- ‘to throw, to push’ — the Cushitic forms cited by Orél—Stolbova 
are surely loans.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ceruku (ceruki-) ‘to insert, to slide into’, cerumu (cerumi-) 
‘to sink, to pierce through’; Malayalam cerutuka ‘to shove in, to put in’; 
Kannada serku, sekku ‘to shove in, to put in, to insert, to tuck (the end of a 
garment) into another (part of the garment)’, sekke ‘insertion’; Telugu 
cekku ‘to set (as a precious stone), to thrust, to tuck up’, ceruvu ‘to insert, 
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to stick in’; Kurux xerrnà (xirryas) ‘to introduce lengthwise by gradual 
pushing, to insert, to stick into or behind’; Malto gere ‘to thrust in, to tuck 
in’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:241, no. 2778; Krishnamurti 2003:126 *cer- 
‘to insert’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European (*d'er-/)*d'r- ‘to strike, to beat, to knock; to thrust’: 
Old Icelandic drepa ‘to strike, to beat, to knock; to slay, to kill, to 
slaughter; to put, to thrust; to tuck up the sleeves or skirts of a garment’, 
drap ‘slaughter, killing’; Norwegian drepe ‘to kill, to put to death, to slay’, 
dreper ‘killer; (explosive) harpoon’, drap ‘homicide, manslaughter, 
murder’; Danish dræbe ‘to kill’; Swedish dräpa ‘to kill, to slay; to squash, 
to quash’, drdpande ‘killing, slaughter’; Old English drepan ‘to strike, to 
hit with a weapon’, drepe ‘death stroke, blow’, gedrep ‘stroke (of darts)’; 
Old Saxon drepan ‘to strike, to hit’; Old High German ¢reffan ‘to hit, to 
strike’ (New High German treffen). De Vries 1977:81 and 83; Orél 
2003:75 Proto-Germanic *drepan, 75 *drepanan; Kroonen 2013:101—102 
Proto-Germanic *drepan- ‘to hit’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:788 *dhreb-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:738; Walshe 1951:229. 

D. Proto-Altaic *Zere (~ *Jaro, -a) ‘armor, weapon(s)’: Proto-Mongolian or 
*3er- ‘weapon’ > Written Mongolian žer ‘weapons, armament’; Khalkha zer 
‘weapon’; Buriat zer ‘weapon’; Kalmyk zer ‘weapon’; Ordos àir ‘weapon’. 
Proto-Turkic *yarik ‘armor’ > Old Turkic yarig ‘armor’; Karakhanide Turkic 
yariq ‘armor’. As noted by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:1534): 
“Modern languages widely reflect *jarak ‘weapon, armour’ (Kirgh[iz] 
jaraq, Uygh[ur] jaraq, etc. see ƏCTA 4, 139). This seems to be a 
contamination of the earlier attested *jarag ‘readiness, opportunity’ (derived 
from *jara- ‘to be fit, suitable’ q.v. sub *Zára; see EDT ibid.) and *jarik 
‘armour’.” Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1534—1535 *5ere (~ *3aro, -a) 
‘armor, weapon’. 


Buck 1949:20.21 weapons, arms; 20.26 spear (sb.). 


298. Proto-Nostratic root *3i/- (~ *sel-) or *3il- (~ *el-): 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *il-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to glide, to slide’; 

(n.) *zil-a or *#il-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) “smooth, 
slippery’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3/i//- ‘to flow, to flow forth’: Proto-Semitic *3al-ag- ‘to 
flow’ > Post-Biblical Hebrew zalay [297] ‘to drip, to flow’; Aramaic zalay 
‘to drip, to flow’; Geez / Ethiopic zalaga [HA1] ‘to flow, to trickle, to drop’; 
Tigrinya zdldgg bdld, zdldgldgg bald ‘to flow’; Amharic (td)zldgdlldgd ‘to 
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flow’. Klein 1987:198; Leslau 1987:637. Proto-Semitic *zal-ah- ‘to drip, to 
sprinkle, to pour’ > Hebrew zalah my] ‘to drip, to sprinkle, to spray, to be 
wet’; Aramaic zəlah ‘to sprinkle, to rain; to pour out’; Geez / Ethiopic zalha 
[HA], zallaha [HAc] ‘to drain out, to empty all of the liquid from a vessel’. 
Klein 1987:199; Leslau 1987:637. Proto-Semitic *zal-ap- ‘to drip, to pour, 
to spill over’ > Hebrew zalao [27] ‘to pour, to sprinkle, to spray’; Aramaic 
zalag ‘to drop, to trickle down’; Geez / Ethiopic zalafa [HA&.] ‘to drip, to 
spill over’. Klein 1987:199; Leslau 1987:637. Proto-Semitic *3al-a?- ‘to 
flow’ > Aramaic zəlā ‘to flow, to glide’. Berber: Tuareg ahal ‘to run, to 
flow (water); Tawlemmet aza/ ‘to run, to run away’, azzalan ‘course, 
speed, flight’; Siwa azzal ‘to run, to flow’, zəlli ‘act of running, course’; 
Nefusa azzal ‘to run’; Ghadames azzal ‘to run’; Tamazight azza/ ‘to run, to 
flow’, tazzla ‘course, flow’; Wargla azzal ‘to run, to flow’, tazla ‘course, 
haste’; Riff azzal, azzar ‘to run’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha azzal ‘to run, to flow’, 
tizla ‘course’; Kabyle azzal ‘to run, to flow’, tazzla ‘the act of coming and 
going, occupation, course’; Chaouia azzal ‘to run’, tazlla ‘course’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cilucilu ‘to rain gently’, cilumpu (cilumpi-) ‘to flow out, 
to gush out’, cilu-nir ‘raindrop dripping from leaves’; Kota cilk ir- (it-) ‘to 
drizzle’; Kannada cilkuniru ‘water in fine drops’, jilipu ‘to ooze (as water 
from a new pot)’; Koraga cilbi ‘to splash water with the finger’; Telugu 
ciluku ‘to sprinkle (tr.), to spurt, to shed; to be spilled’, cilikincu, 
cilukarincu ‘to sprinkle’, cilacila imitative of flowing, cilupu ‘a pond’; 
Kolami silka ‘a river’; Naikri silka ‘brook, river’; Parji cilva ‘brook, 
rivulet’; Gondi silka ‘small river’; Kuwi silk- ‘to splash (intr.)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:223, no. 2569. Telugu sela, selayeru ‘waterfall, cascade’, 
jela ‘a spring of water’; Kannada sele ‘spring, fountain-head'. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:242, no. 2785. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ziolu ‘riverbed, stream’: Proto-Tungus *3ila- ‘a place in a 
river where water does not freeze because of a fast current? > Manchu 
ilan, $ulan ‘a place in a river where water does not freeze because of a 
fast current’. Proto-Mongolian *%ilga ‘riverbed, ravine’ > Written 
Mongolian 3ilya ‘riverbed, ravine’; Khalkha Jalga ‘riverbed, ravine’; 
Buriat zalga ‘riverbed, ravine’; Kalmyk Jalya ‘riverbed, ravine’; Dagur 
3alag ‘riverbed, ravine’; Shira-Yughur jalca ‘riverbed, ravine’. Proto- 
Turkic *yul ‘stream, brook, fountain’ > Old Turkic yu/ ‘stream, brook, 
fountain’; Karakhanide Turkic yul ‘stream, brook, fountain’; Khakas cul 
‘stream, brook, fountain’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) yul ‘stream, brook, 
fountain’; Chuvash se"/ ‘stream, brook, fountain’. Starostin —Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1543 *ziolu ‘riverbed, stream’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 10.32 flow (vb.). 


299. Proto-Nostratic root *3i/- (~ *3el-) or *3il- (~ *¥el-): 
(vb.) *3il- or *3il- ‘to glide, to slide’; 
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(n.) *sil-a or *3il-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) “smooth, 
slippery’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *il-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3/i/l- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’: Proto-Semitic *zal- 
(*3zal-ag-, *zal-ak’-, *3zal-ah-, *3al-al-) ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’ > Arabic 
zalika ‘to glide, to slide, to slip, to make slippery’, zalla ‘to slip’, zalaga 
‘to slip, to slide, to glide’; Harsüsi zelok ‘to slip’; Tigrinya zálhat bald ‘to 
totter, to stagger’; Harari (td)zlahata ‘to slip’, zilhié bāya ‘to slip’; 
Amharic (an)zálattátà ‘to make slip’; Gurage (Wolane) (a)zlaldtd ‘to be 
slippery’, (Selti) (a)zlatd- ‘to slip, to slide’, (Zway) anzalaldtd- ‘to slip, to 
slide’. Leslau 1963:166 and 1979:707; Zammit 2002:209. Berber: Mzab 
azlag ‘to skid, to slide; to be distorted’, uzlig, uzlij ‘cord of twisted thread’; 
Wargla amazlag ‘twisted, smooth (rope, thread)’; Tuareg ehleg ‘to have on 
the side, to have on one’s right or on one’s left, to have hanging on the 
side’, tahalga ‘left side’; Tawlemmet azlag ‘to carry, to have hanging on 
the side, to carry (clothing) on the side’, tazalga ‘left, left side’, zallag ‘to 
be awkward, clumsy’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha z/og ‘to twist thread into a rope, 
to be wound’; Riff azrag ‘to turn, to roll’; Kabyle az/ag ‘to be twisted, 
distorted, misplaced (object, clothing, shoes)’; Chaouia azlag ‘to be askew, 
to go wrong, to miss the mark’. Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *3alaw- ‘to go 
round, to turn’ > Bilin jalaw- ‘to go round, to turn’; Xamir ja/w- ‘to go 
round, to turn’; Kemant ja/w- ‘to go round, to turn’; Awngi / Awiya zur- 
‘to go round, to turn’. Appleyard 2006:75; Reinisch 1887:180 Bilin jiluw-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *Ziilu- (~ -a) ‘(vb.) to slide; (adj.) smooth, slippery’: Proto- 
Tungus 3u/V- ‘smooth, naked’ > Evenki $ula-kin ‘naked’; Lamut / Even 
3ulaqqan ‘naked’; Solon 3ulu-bréy ‘smooth’, julayi ‘naked’. Proto- 
Mongolian *#il- ‘smooth, level’ > Written Mongolian 3ilim, Zilum ‘smooth, 
level’, 3ildam ‘level’; Khalkha 3i/dem ‘level’; Buriat zeleger ‘smooth, level’; 
Kalmyk 3ilm ‘smooth, level’. Proto-Turkic *yi/- ‘(vb.) to creep; (n.) snake’ > 
Old Turkic yilan ‘snake’; Karakhanide Turkic yilan ‘snake’; Turkish yılan 
‘snake’; Gagauz yilan ‘snake’; Azerbaijani ilan ‘snake’; Turkmenian yilan 
‘snake’; Uzbek il- ‘to creep’, ilən ‘snake’; Uighur ilan ‘snake’; Tatar yil- ‘to 
creep’, yilan ‘snake’; Bashkir yilan ‘snake’; Kirghiz #il- ‘to creep’, 3ilan 
‘snake’; Kazakh Zilan ‘snake’; Noghay yilan ‘snake’; Tuva čil- ‘to creep’, 
Clan ‘snake’; Chuvash sa’len ‘snake’; Yakut si/- ‘to creep’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1548—1549 *ziülu (~ -a) ‘to slide; smooth, slippery’ 


C. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *cilirak- ‘to glide’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit siliak- ‘to 


glide’; North Alaskan Inuit sil'iak- ‘to swoop down on, to be blown along 
with wind, to glide’; Western Canadian Inuit siliak- ‘to glide downward (of 
bird); Greenlandic ciliray- ‘to go obliquely, to tack’. Fortescue— 
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Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:79. Proto-Yupik *cilur- ‘to slide or glide’ > 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik fur- ‘to slide (down)’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
cilur- ‘to glide, to skip on water’; Central Siberian Yupik as¢ur- ‘to go 
south, to travel with wind’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:80. 


Buck 1949:3.85 snake; 10.42 slide, slip (vb.); 15.77 smooth. 


300. Proto-Nostratic root *zim- (~ *sem-) or *Zim- (~ *¥em-): 
(vb.) *zim- or *3im- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument)’; 
(n.) *zim-a or *3im-a ‘blowing, playing (a wind instrument)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zim- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument)’: Proto-Semitic 
*sam-ar- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument), to make music’ > Hebrew 
zamar [at] ‘to sing, to praise, to play (a musical instrument)’, zimrah 
[134733] ‘melody, song’; Aramaic zamrüra ‘flute’, zamar ‘music’; Old 
Akkadian zamarum ‘to sing’; Arabic zamara ‘to blow, to play (a wind 
instrument)’; Geez / Ethiopic zammara [te] ‘to sing, to recite Psalms, to 
play a musical instrument, to celebrate with song, to praise or glorify in 
song’, mazmür [PNC] ‘psalm, hymn, song, psaltery, music, chorus’; 
Tigrinya zdmdrd ‘to sing, to recite Psalms’; Tigre zdmmdra ‘to sing, to 
chant’; Amharic zdmmdrd ‘to sing’; Gurage (Soddo) zimmdrd ‘to sing’, 
(Chaha) azdmdrd ‘to sing a war song or an epic song, to bestow praise on 
someone or oneself’. Murtonen 1989:166—167; Klein 1987:200; Leslau 
1979:709 and 1987:639. Egyptian zb? ‘to play the flute’, *zb3iw ‘flautist’. 
Faulkner 1962:220; Hannig 1995:684; Erman—Grapow 1921:144 and 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:433. Central Cushitic: Proto-Agaw *zam- 
‘to dance, to sing’ > Xamir gim- ‘to dance, to sing’; Xamta gim- ‘to sing’; 
Awngi / Awiya ğəm- ‘to dance, to sing’. Appleyard 2006:51 and 124. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada semilu ‘to sneeze’; Koraga cimili ‘to sneeze’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:240, no. 2774. Semantic development as in Old 
Icelandic fnysa ‘to sneeze’ from the same stem found in Greek nv£o ‘to 
breathe, to blow’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *d'em(H)-/*d'm(H)- (secondary o-grade form: 
*dhom(H)-) ‘to blow (as wind or as to blow any wind instrument)’: 
Sanskrit dhámati ‘to blow (as wind or as to blow any wind instrument)’; 
Prakrit dhamani ‘bellows’; Ashkun domé ‘wind’; Parachi dhaman ‘wind’; 
Hindi dhaiikna ‘to blow (with bellows), to breathe on, to pant’; Lithuanian 
dumiu, dumti ‘to blow, to smoke’; Old Church Slavic domeg, doti ‘to blow’. 
Rix 1998a:133—134 *d'meH- ‘to blow’; Pokorny 1959:247—248 *dhem-, 
*dhema- ‘to fly about like dust’; Walde 1927—1932.1:851—852 *dhem-, 
*dhemaá^-; Mann 1984—1987:189 *dham- (*dhm-, *dhm-) ‘to blow, to 
puff, to swell’, 192 *dhm-, *dhm-, *dhma- (radical element of *dham-, 
*dhiim-) ‘to blow, to swell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:147 *dhemh,- ‘to 
blow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:92; Smoczynski 2007.1:133 **g^mH-C-, 
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*d'meH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:88; Derksen 2008:114—115 *d^(o)mH- 
and 2015:145 *d^(o)mH-. 


Buck 1949:4.54 sneeze (vb); 10.38 blow (vb. intr. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:348—349, no. 175. 


301. Proto-Nostratic root *zum- (~ *3om-) or *$um- (~ *$om-): 
(vb.) *sum- or *Zum- ‘to take, to seize’; 
(n.) *sum-a or *$um-a ‘the act of taking or seizing’; (adj.) ‘taking, seizing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3um- ‘to take, to seize’: Semitic: Akkadian zummü ‘to 
lack, to miss, to be deprived of; to cause to miss, to deprive of. Central 
Chadic *zum- ‘to rob’ > Logone zum ‘to rob’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:547, 
no. 2632, *zum- ‘to rob’. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami sum- (sumt-) ‘to catch, to seize, to buy’; Naikri sum- ‘to 
catch, to seize, to buy; to lay’; Naiki (of Chanda) sum- ‘to buy, to catch, to 
hold’; Parji cumm- ‘to seize, to catch hold of. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:232, no. 2679. 


Buck 1949:11.58 rob, robber; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. 


302. Proto-Nostratic (reduplicated) (n.) *3u3-a (< *3u-3u-) ‘tip, point’ (> ‘nipple, 
breast’): 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Hebrew ziz [T°T] ‘nipple, full breast’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible, occurring in Isaiah 66:11); Arabic ziza ‘udder 
(breast, teat)’ (vulgar); Akkadian zizu ‘teat’. Klein 1987:197; Koehler— 
Baumgartner 1958:254. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *cu-kkay ‘spot, dot, point’ (> ‘star’): Tamil 
cukkai ‘star’ (Telugu loan); Kannada cukke ‘small mark, dot’; Telugu 
cukka ‘star, spot, dot, drop’; Kolami sukka ‘star’; Naiki (of Chanda) cukkin 
‘star’; Naikri cukka ‘star’; Parji cukka ‘star’; Gadba cukka ‘drop of rain’, 
sukka ‘star’; Gondi sukkum ‘star’; Konda suka ‘star’; Pengo huka ‘star’; 
Manda hukerin ‘star’; Kui suka ‘star’; Kuwi hüka, kukka ‘star’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:229, no. 2646; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *cukk-V ‘star’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian (reduplicated) *3u3u- ‘breast (female)’: Georgian zuzu- 
‘breast (female)’; Mingrelian zuzu- ‘breast (female)’; Laz buz- ‘breast 
(female) (perhaps a loan from or influenced by Modern Greek BouCi 
"breast or Northwest Caucasian (Circassian): Bzedux bəzə ‘woman’s 
breast; Kabardian baz ‘woman’s breast’). Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:481 *3u-; Fahnrich 1994:223 and 2007:598 *3u-; Schmidt 1962:153; 
Klimov 1964:235 *zuzu- and 1998:281—282 *3u3u- ‘breast (female)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European (reduplicated) *dřudhdh-o- ‘nipple’ (> ‘anything 
having the size or shape of a nipple: lump, knot, dot, etc."): Late Latin 
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dudda ‘nurse, nanny’ (loan from unknown source); Old High German 
tutto, tutta ‘nipple’ (New High German [dial.] Tütte); Middle High German 
(dim.) tüttel ‘nipple’ (New High German Tiitte/ ‘point, dot, jot’); Dutch dot 
‘lump, small knot’; Old English dott ‘speck, head (of a boil)’; East Frisian 
dotte, dot ‘lump, clump’. Mann 1984—1987:215 *dhuddhlom ‘pendant; 
penis’, 215 *dhuddhos, -à, -ios ‘tiny; tiny tot’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:799; 
Vercoullie 1898:61; Koolman 1879—1884.1:323—324; Onions 1966:285; 
Klein 1971:226; Walshe 1951:232. Possibly also the following Greek 
forms: tut86c ‘(of children) little, small, young’, (pl.) vvi0à (in Homeric 
only: tut0à dStatuntac ‘cut small’), (adv.) tutOdv ‘a little, a bit’, (Doric) 
tovwvoc ‘small, little’. For discussion, cf. Boisacq 1950:993; Hofmann 
1966:379; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1147; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:949; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1518 and 1I:1521. 


Buck 1949:1,54 star; 4.41 breast (of woman); 12.352 point (sb. — sharp end). 
Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2767, *3ii3V ~ *3tin3A ‘teat, 
female breast’. 


22.14. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ch 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ch- c- c- c- th- č- che c- 
-ch- -c- -c(c)- -c- -th- -é- -čh- -c(c)- 
303. Proto-Nostratic root *clag- (~ *chag-): 


(vb.) *c^ag- ‘to prick, to pierce’; 
(n.) *cřag-a ‘prick, sting, rupture’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *cag- ‘to prick, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *cag-af- ‘to 
pierce’ > Ethiopic / Geez sag"*a [ARO], sagūfa [AO] ‘to perforate, to 
pierce through’; Tigrinya sdg’°e, šägWfe ‘to cut off, to pierce’. Leslau 
1987:490. (?) Egyptian sd ‘(vb.) to break; to break into, to invade; to break 
open, to rupture; (n.) fracture, rupture’. Erman—Grapow 1921:176 and 
1926—1963.4:373—375; Hannig 1995:790; Faulkner 1962:257. West 
Chadic: Hausa tsaagaa ‘to split, to crack, to rip; to make a cut or incisions 
in something’, tsaagaa ‘crack, slit’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:90, no. 373, 
*cag- ‘to break’. 

Dravidian: Kurux cakkhna (cakkhyas/cakkos) ‘to pierce with a prick, to 
prick, to penetrate into, to puncture, to cause a prickly sensation, to 
experience a prickly sensation’, (reflexive) cakkhrna ‘to get tattooed, etc.’, 
cakkhta?anda ‘to cause to be pierced, tattooed’; Malto cage ‘to sting, to 
pierce, to stab’ (also applied to the sowing of certain grains for which hoes 
are made in the earth), caqro ‘worm-eaten roots’, caqtre ‘to have the ears 
pierced’, caqu ‘shooting pains in the stomach’; Brahui jaxxing ‘to run into, 
to pierce’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:202, no. 2278. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cag- ‘to prick, to pierce’: Laz cig- ‘to prick, to pierce’; 
Svan cdg ‘thorn’, cag-dr ‘prickly’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:444 
*cag-; Fahnrich 2007:553 *cag-. 


(?) Sumerian sdg ‘to smite, to slay, to kill’. 


304. Proto-Nostratic root *cřaħ- (~ *chah-): 
(vb.) *c^ah- ‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat, to bruise, to destroy’; 
(n.) *ctah-a ‘the act of crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’; 


A. 


(adj.) ‘crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’ 


Proto-Afrasian *cah- ‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat’: Proto-Semitic 
*cah- (extended forms: *cah-ak’-, *cah-an-, *cah-al-, *cah-ag-, *cah-ak-, 
*cah-aw/y-, *cah-at-) > Hebrew sahah [MỌ] (< *cah-aw/y-) ‘to scrape’; 
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Akkadian saku (< *cah-ak-) ‘to pound, to crush’; Arabic sahaka ‘to crush, 
to pound, to bruise, to pulverize; to annihilate, to wipe out, to wear out’, 
sahik ‘crushing’, sahana ‘to crush, to pound, to bruise, to grind; to smooth 
by rubbing’, sahala ‘to scrape off, to shave off, to peel; to smooth, to make 
smooth, to plane, to file’, sahala ‘filings, file dust’, sahaga ‘to scrape off, 
to shave off, to rub off; to graze, to abrade, to strip off, sahata ‘to 
extirpate, to annihilate, to root out’, saha ‘to shovel or sweep away, to 
shave off (hair)’; Sabaean sht ‘to destroy’; Harstisi sehak ‘to crush, to 
grind fine’, sehàl ‘to grind (a knife), to scratch’; Sheri / Jibbali shak ‘to 
crush, to grind fine’, shal ‘to scratch, to grind (a knife)’; Mehri soak ‘to 
crush, to mill, to grind fine’, sahal ‘to scratch, to grind (a knife)’; Ethiopic 
/ Geez sahala [QA] ‘to sharpen’; Tigrinya sdhald ‘to sharpen’; Tigre 
sáhla ‘to sharpen’; Amharic sald ‘to sharpen’; Gurage sala ‘razor made 
locally’. The Ethiopian forms may be loans from Arabic (cf. Leslau 
1979:542). Murtonen 1989:298; Klein 1987:440; Leslau 1979:542 and 
1987:493; Zammit 2002:216. (?) Egyptian shm (Old Kingdom zhm) ‘to 
crush, to pound’. Faulkner 1962:238; Erman—Grapow 1921:167 and 
1926—1963.4:215; Hannig 1995:736; Gardiner 1957:591. Berber: Kabyle 
caqq (< *cah-ak’-) ‘to split; to be split, cracked’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:98, 
no. 408, *cVhak- ‘to cut, to break’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cdttu (catti) ‘to beat, to thrash’, cāttu ‘beating, 
thrashing’; Kota cat- (ca‘ty-) ‘to give a blow, to beat’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:214, no. 2450. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *cex- ‘to grind, to crush’: Georgian cex- ‘to remove 
stubble’; Mingrelian cax- ‘to grind, to crush’; Svan li-céxw-e ‘to mow’ 
(Georgian loan). Klimov 1964:228 *c,exw- ‘to pound, to crush’ and 
1998:264 *cex- ‘to remove stubble’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:447 
*cex-; Fahnrich 2007:557 *cexw-; Schmidt 1962:149. 

D. Indo-European: Hittite (1st sg. pres. act.) za-ah-mi ‘to hit, to beat’; (nom. 
sg.) za-ah-ha-is ‘battle, war’; derivatives: (1st sg. pres. act.) za-ah-hi-ya-mi 
‘to battle (someone)', (impf. reduplicated) za-ah-za-ah-hi-es-ke/a- ‘to 
battle fiercely’; (3rd sg. imp. act.) za-ah-hur-ra-id-du ‘to break, to crush’; 
(acc. sg.) za-ah-ra-in ‘knocker’ (?). Friedrich 1961:256—258; Kloekhorst 
2008b:1019—1020, 1021—1022, 1023, and 1023—1024. These may be 
relic forms in which an original initial dental affricate has been preserved 
in Hittite. Though Kloekhorst compares Greek ofjua ‘sign, mark’, oua 
‘corpse’, and oitoc “grain, food’, there are no sure non-Anatolian cognates. 
Sanskrit tala-h ‘clapping of hands’, tada-h ‘beating, striking; blow, thump, 
knock’, tadáyati ‘to beat, to punish’ are suggestive, though not without 
their own problems. Cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:492—493 and I:498. 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.31 rub. Bomhard 1996a:222— 
223, no. 633. 
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305. Proto-Nostratic root *clal- (~ *chal-): 


(vb.) *c"al- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’; 
(n.) *cřal-a ‘cut, crack, split; stroke, blow’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *c^"al-a ‘part, piece, chip, fragment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *cal- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’: 


Proto-Semitic *cal-af- ‘to split, to cleave’ > Arabic sali°a ‘to split, to 
cleave; to break open, to burst’, salf, sil? ‘crack, fissure, rift; Hebrew 
sela? W9] ‘cliff, crag’; Aramaic sil°a ‘rock’; Sheri / Jibbāli séla? ‘to cut 
out the cheek (of a slaughtered animal)’, se/° ‘cheek’. Murtonen 1989:301; 
Klein 1987:448. Proto-Semitic *cal-at- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break 
off or apart’ > Akkadian salātu (also spelled šalātu) ‘to split off, to split, to 
cut; to split into many parts, to cut through, to cut up; to be split apart’, 
saltu ‘a cut’, siltu ‘shaving, splinter’, silittu ‘splitting off, forking off; 
Arabic salata ‘to extract, to pull out; to chop off (something, especially a 
part of the body)’; Geez / Ethiopic sallata [AAt] ‘to sift, to split’; Tigrinya 
sälätä ‘to remove a plant from its stem, to peel off; Tigre sellatat 
‘notches, cuts’, sd/ta ‘to destroy’; Amharic šällätä ‘to cut, to shear’. Leslau 
1987:500—501. 

Dravidian: Tulu se/é ‘crack, flaw (as in a stone)’; Telugu selagu, selayu, 
celagu, celavu ‘to cut’, sela ‘hole’; Kurux calxnda ‘to open, to uncover’, 
calxrna ‘to open (intr.)’; Malto calgo ‘to split or break open’, calgro ‘torn 
asunder’; Brahui caling, calénging ‘to become cracked, split’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2377. Tamil ca/ ‘furrow in plowing, track of a 
sower while passing and repassing in sowing’, cálai ‘street, avenue, road’; 
Malayalam cal ‘furrow, channel, track, line, direction’; Kota ca-/ ‘furrow’; 
Toda so: ‘furrow’; Kannada sãl ‘a continuous line, a furrow’; Kodagu 
calli ‘line, furrow, one complete plowing of a field, people related in any 
way by descent from a common ancestor’; Tulu salu ‘line, row, furrow’; 
Telugu cãlu ‘line, row, furrow, groove, track’, calupu ‘line, row, series’; 
Gondi a/ ‘furrow’ (loan from Telugu); Konda sal ‘furrow’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:216, no. 2471. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ce/- ‘to cut, to mow’: Georgian cel- ‘to mow’; 
Mingrelian cel- ‘to mow’; Laz (n)cal-, (m)cal- ‘to cut into pieces’. Schmidt 
1962:149; Klimov 1964:223 *cel- and 1998:263 *cel- ‘to mow’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:445—446 *cel-; Fahnrich 2007:554—555 
*cel-. Proto-Kartvelian *cel- ‘scythe’: Georgian cel- ‘scythe’; Mingrelian 
cal- ‘scythe’. Klimov 1964:223 *cel- and 1998:262—263 *cel- ‘scythe’. 
Perhaps also: Proto-Kartvelian *cal-/*cel-/*cl- ‘to remove, to take off, to 
tear off’: Georgian cal-/cl- ‘to remove, to take off’; Svan cel-/cl- ‘to tear, 
to be torn into two parts, to split into two parts’, cil ‘bark (of tree)’. 
Fahnrich 2007:554 *cal-/*cel-/*cil-; Klimov 1998:263 *cel- : *cl- ‘to peel, 
to strip off’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:444—445 *cal-/*cel-/*cil-. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *čřalu- ‘(vb.) to cut; (adj.) sharp’: Proto-Tungus *čal- ‘(vb.) 
to cut off; to engrave, to carve; (n.) bed in a crossbow; arrowhead’ > 
Manchu ¢oli- ‘to engrave, to carve’, čolikū ‘an engraving knife’; Evenki 
cali ‘arrowhead’; Negidal coli- ‘to cut off; Ulch calu- ‘to cut off; to 
engrave, to carve’, cayli, cajlqa ‘bed in a crossbow’; Orok cayla ‘bed in a 
crossbow’; Nanay / Gold cali- ‘to cut off; to engrave, to carve’; Oroch cali 
“bed in a crossbow’. Proto-Mongolian *cali ‘sharp; sharp instrument, 
crowbar’ > Written Mongolian cali ‘sharp’, calir, caril ‘iron bar for 
demolishing rocks, breaking ice; crowbar, wrecking bar’; Khalkha calir, 
caril ‘sharp instrument, crowbar’; Buriat salī- ‘to be sharp’; Kalmyk cala, 
cáo ‘sharp’, calr, cälr ‘sharp instrument, crowbar’; Ordos calir ‘sharp 
instrument, crowbar’. Proto-Turkic *cal- ‘(vb.) to knock (down), to hit, to 
agitate; to whet; to slaughter; to mow; to sting, to pierce; to sweep; to 
chop; to sharpen; (n.) scythe; whetstone; mowing; blade’ > Old Turkic čal- 
‘to knock (down)’; Karakhanide Turkic čal- ‘to knock (down)’; Turkish 
çal- ‘to give a blow to, to knock (on a door), to strike (the hour)’, calum 
‘stroke, blow, swagger’, calin- ‘to be struck’; Gagauz calim ‘blade’; 
Azerbaijani cal- ‘to knock (down), to hit; to sting, to pierce; to sweep’, 
calyi ‘a kind of broom’; Turkmenian čal- ‘to sharpen, to whet; to sweep; to 
sting, to pierce’, calci ‘scythe; whetstone’; Uzbek cal- ‘to knock (down), 
to hit’, calyi urəq ‘scythe’; Uighur čal- ‘to knock (down), to hit’, calya 
‘scythe’; Karaim cal- ‘to knock (down), to hit, to agitate; to mow’, calqi, 
calyi ‘scythe’; Bashkir sali- ‘to slaughter’; Tatar čal- ‘to knock (down), to 
hit, to slaughter’, calyi ‘scythe’; Kirghiz cal- ‘to knock (down), to hit, to 
slaughter’, calyi ‘scythe’, calyin ‘mowing’; Noghay šal- ‘to knock (down), 
to hit’, šalyï ‘scythe’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) calyi ‘scythe’; Kazakh šal- 
‘to trip’, Salyi ‘scythe’, Salyin ‘mowing’; Yakut salin- ‘to fall abruptly’; 
Tuva Sali- ‘to sharpen, to whet’; Chuvash so/- ‘to mow’, solvk ‘a kind of 
broom’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:413—414 *č“alu ‘sharp; to cut’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *ca/ga- ‘to crush or press down 
on’ > Koryak cal/na- ‘to crush, to press down on’; Alyutor sal/na- ‘to 
crush, to press down on’. Fortescue 2005:43. Assuming semantic develop- 
ment from ‘to cut or break in pieces, to rub to pieces’ > ‘to crush’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.31 rub; 
12.23 separate (vb.). 


306. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c^al-a ‘part, piece, chip, fragment’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *c"al- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘cut, crack, split; stroke, blow? 


A. Dravidian: Tamil calli ‘small pieces of stone or glass, potsherd, small 
chips (as of stone), rubble, small flat shells used for lime, small copper 
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coin’; Malayalam calli ‘chip, potsherds, copper cash’; Kannada jalli 
‘broken stone, metal’; Tulu calli ‘chip, potsherd’, jalli ‘broken stones’; 
Telugu jalli ‘road metal, broken stone’; Parji jalub ‘small stone chips’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2381. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cal- ‘part, piece’: Georgian cal- ‘part, one’; Laz co(r)- 
‘piece’. Klimov 1998:262 *cal- ‘part, piece’. 


Buck 1949:13.23 part (sb.). 


307. Proto-Nostratic root *chukh- (~ *chokh-): 
(vb.) *c^uk^- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’; 
(n.) *chukh-a ‘closure, cover, stoppage’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *cuk- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’: Proto-Semitic *cak-ak- 
‘to close, to shut, to cover’ > Hebrew sayay [J20] ‘to screen, to cover, to 
thatch; to plait, to interweave’, masay [193] ‘covering, screen’; Aramaic 
sayay ‘to interlace, to weave, to fence in’; Arabic sakka ‘to lock, to bolt 
(the door)’; Akkadian sakaku ‘to plug up, to block’; Sheri / Jibbali sekk ‘to 
sew, to close’; Tigrinya sdk’°e, sák"e ‘string’; Tigre sdka ‘thread’; 
Gurage säkkäkä ‘to drive a peg or a pointed object into the ground or the 
wall’, máskük ‘peg’; Amharic sákküká ‘to thread through, to drive 
through’, sdkka ‘string, thread’; Harari sdkdka ‘to string, to put in a row’. 
Murtonen 1989:299; Klein 1987:446; Leslau 1963:139 and 1979:540. 
Proto-Semitic *cak-ar- ‘to shut, to close; to plug up, to block’ > Hebrew 
sdyar [129] ‘to shut up, to stop up’; Syriac sayar ‘to shut, to obstruct’; 
Arabic sakara ‘to shut, to close, to lock, to bolt’; Akkadian sekéru ‘to dam 
up, to close, to clog (a watercourse, a canal); to block (parts of the body)’, 
sikkuru ‘bolt’. Murtonen 1989:300; Klein 1987:446. (?) Berber: Tuareg 
askam ‘to withhold, to hold back (a small quantity of something which one 
is giving)’, askum ‘a stick with a hook used to grab the branches of trees in 
order to make it easier to cut them off; Wargla askam ‘to withhold, to hold 
back, to stop, to halt’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasskimt ‘a stick with a hook, 
used to break dried branches’. Highland East Cushitic *c'uk- ~ *cuk- ‘to 
close (with a lid)’ > Bambala cuk- ‘to close (with a lid)’; Burji c’uk-, 
c’ukk- ~ cuk- ‘to cover (a pot), to close’, c’ukkd ‘cover, stopper’. Sasse 
1982:49; Hudson 1989:184. Central Chadic *ca-cVkwa- ‘to stop up’ > 
Mofu sasakw ‘to stop up’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:97, no. 407, *cuk- ‘to 
close’; Takacs 2011a:21 *c-k/g ‘to close’. 

Proto-Uralic *cukka- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’: Hungarian csuk- ‘to 
close, to shut, to shut up, to shut in’; Votyak / Udmurt coktal-, coktal- ‘to 
cover, to stop up, to stuff up (for example, an opening)’, coksal-, coksal- 
‘to cover; to stop up, to stuff up (for example, an opening)’, coktdt- 
‘stopper, cork; lid’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets takalya- ‘to hide (tr.)’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tekaa- ‘to hide (intr.)’; Selkup Samoyed caga7a-, 
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Cakaca-, takata- ‘to shut up, to lock up, to shut’; Kamassian takto ‘bolt, 
lock, contrivance used for shutting; (fish)-weir’, takta- ‘to close, to shut’. 
Collinder 1955:7 and 1977:28; Rédei 1986—1988:62 *cukka-; Décsy 
1990:98 [*chuka] ‘to shut, to block’. 


Buck 1949:7.23 lock (sb.); 12.25 shut, close (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
351—352, no. 177. 


22.15. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
c- c- c- c- t- č- č- c- 
-C’- -C’- -c(c)- -C’- -t’- -é- -é- -C- 
308. Proto-Nostratic root *c’al- (~ *c’al-) or *c'al- (~ *é’al-): 


(vb.) *c'al- or *c'al- ‘to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to 


prosper, to do well’; 


(n.) *c'al-a or *c'al-a ‘wealth, prosperity, abundance’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *c'al- '(vb.) to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be 
wealthy, to prosper, to do well; (n.) wealth, prosperity’: Proto-Semitic 
*c'al-ah- ‘to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to prosper, to 
do well’ > Hebrew salah [nox] ‘to advance, to prosper’; Aramaic salah ‘to 
prosper’; Arabic salaha ‘to be in good or perfect condition’, silh ‘in good 
condition, perfect’, salah ‘soundness, good or healthy condition; beautiful 
order; peace; good actions, justice’; Sabaean s/h ‘to make successful, to 
prosper’; Harsüsi sayleh ‘to be fat’; Sheri / Jibbali sé/ah ‘to be suitable, 
fine’, eslah ‘to do well’; Mehri sáylah ‘to be fat’. Murtonen 1989:360; 
Klein 1987:548; Zammit 2002:256—257. Proto-Semitic *c’al-at’- ‘to 
stretch, to extend’ > Arabic saltah ‘wide, broad’, sulatih ‘spacious, roomy, 
wide’. Egyptian d?i ‘(arm) to stretch out, to extend’. Hannig 1995:992— 
993; Faulkner 1962:318; Erman—Grapow 1921:218 and 1926— 
1963.5:514; Gardiner 1957:603 (d?). Berber: Tuareg azzal ‘to make right, 
to rectify one thing, to be made right, to go right, to rectify, to be rectified, 
to go right, to be right, to extend, to expand’, zannazzal ‘to stretch’; Siwa 
azzal ‘to extend the hand’; Ghadames əzzəl ‘to offer, to extend, to be 
extended’; Mzab zzal ‘to offer, to extend, to lengthen’; Tamazight zzal ‘to 
extend, to be extended’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha əzzəl ‘to stretch, to extend’; 
Riff azzal, azzar ‘to stretch, to extend’; Kabyle azzal ‘to offer, to extend, to 
be extended’. Proto-East Cushitic *djaal- ‘to exceed, to be long(er)' > 
Saho del- ‘to be long’; Gidole c’aal- ‘to be better, wealthier, taller’; Konso 
jaal- ‘to exceed, to be bigger, to be longer’; Galla / Oromo c’aal- ‘to 
exceed’. Sasse 1979:27. 

Dravidian: Tamil cal (calv-, canr-) ‘to be abundant, full; to be suitable, 
fitting; to be great, noble; to be sufficient’, cal ‘fullness, abundance’, calpu 
‘excellence, nobility’; Malayalam cala ‘richly, fully’; Kannada sal, salu ‘to 
be sufficient or enough, to suffice’; Telugu calu ‘to be able, capable; to 
bear, to endure; to be enough, sufficient’, calu ‘sufficiency’, calami 
‘insufficiency, inability’, calika ‘ability’, cala ‘abundant; abundantly’; 
Kolami sal ‘to be able’; Gondi hal ‘completely’; Konda sal ‘to be capable 
of, to be suitable’; Kuwi hal ‘to suffice, to be enough to’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:216, no. 2470. 
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C. 


Indo-European: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) za-lu-ga-nu-zi ‘to postpone, to 
delay’, (verbal noun) za-/u-ga-nu-mar ‘postponement, delay’; (derivative) 
(3rd sg. pret. act.) za-lu-ki-is-ta ‘to take long’. Friedrich 1961:258—259; 
Melchert 1994a:67, 110, 172, and 175; Kloekhorst 2008b:1027—1028. 
These may be relic forms in which an original initial dental affricate has 
been preserved in Hittite. Though Kloekhorst considers these forms to be 
derived from Proto-Indo-European *dlug'- (cf. Hittite [pl.] da-Iu-ga-e-es 
‘long’; Sanskrit dirghd-h ‘long’; Greek 6o2uxyóc ‘long’; Old Church Slavic 
dlog» ‘long’; Russian dólgij [nonruii] ‘long’; etc.), the consensus (Eichner, 
Laroche, Melchert, etc.) seems to be that two separate stems are involved 
here: (1) daluki- and (2) *zaluki-. 

Proto-Altaic *ca/o ‘full, abundant’: Proto-Tungus *Jalu- ‘to fill, to be 
filled’, *¥alu(m) ‘full’ > Manchu žalu- ‘to be full, to be fulfilled, to fulfill’, 
3alu ‘full; fullness’, 3alun ‘fullness’, ¥alukiya- ‘to fill out, to fill up, to fill 
a quota’, galukan ‘somewhat full’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) Jala ‘full’; 
Evenki alum ‘full’; Lamut / Even Zalu- ‘full’; Negidal galum ‘full’; 
Jurchen $aw-lu-ya ‘full’; Ulch Jalu(n) ‘full’; Orok dalumi ‘full’; Nanay / 
Gold zalo ‘full’; Oroch Jalu- ‘full’; Solon Jali ‘full’. Proto-Mongolian 
*del- ‘(vb.) to expand; (adj.) full, abundant; wide, broad’ > Mongolian 
delge- ‘to spread, to display, to lay out, to unroll, to unwrap; to open, to 
stretch, to elongate; to propagate’, delger ‘extensive, vast; full, abundant; 
flourishing’, delgere- ‘to unfold, to grow, to increase, to expand, to spread, 
to become extensive; to develop, to bloom, to blossom’, delgerel 
‘spreading, propagation, development’, deli- ‘to stretch’, delimel 
‘stretched, extended’, delbeg ‘large, wide; plentiful(ly), abundant(ly), 
bountiful(ly)’, delbeger ‘wide, broad, large’, delbei- ‘to be or become wide 
or broad (usually of objects), delegiiti ‘large, vast, spacious, wide 
extensive’; Khalkha delger ‘full, abundant; wide’, delge-, dele- ‘to 
expand’, delyiy, delii ‘wide, broad’; Buriat delger ‘full, abundant; wide’; 
Kalmyk delgr ‘full, abundant; wide’, del- ‘to expand’; Ordos delger ‘full, 
abundant; wide’; Dagur delgere-, delge- ‘to develop’; Monguor derge- ‘to 
unwrap, to unfold’. Poppe 1955:157. Proto-Turkic *dol- ‘full? > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) tolu ‘full’; Karakhanide Turkic tolu ‘full’; Turkish 
dolu ‘full’; Gagauz dolu ‘full’; Azerbaijani dolu ‘full’; Turkmenian dol 
‘full’; Tatar tuli ‘full’; Bashkir tuli ‘full’; Karaim toli ‘full’; Kirghiz tolo 
‘full’; Kazakh ‘oli ‘full’; Uzbek tula ‘full’; Uighur tola, tolyan ‘full’; 
Noghay tol? ‘full’; Tuva dolu ‘full’; Khakas tol- ‘to fill’; Chuvash tol- ‘to 
fill’, tolli ‘full’; Yakut tuol- ‘to fill’, toloru ‘full’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
tolo ‘full’; Dolgan tuol- ‘to fill’, toloru ‘full’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:390—391 *čālo ‘full; to fill’. 


Sumerian zal ‘to become wide’. 
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Buck 1949:11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 12.57 long; 12.58 tall; 12.61 wide, 
broad. 


309. Proto-Nostratic root *c'ar- (~ *c’ar-) stem indicating downward motion: 
(vb.) *c’ar- ‘to slip or slide down, to fall down, to roll down, to lean or bend 
down, to throw down’; 
(n.) *c’ar-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, falling, or rolling down’; 
(particle) *c’ar- ‘down’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *c'ar-af- ‘to throw down, to fell, to bring to the 
ground’ > Arabic sarafa ‘to throw down, to fell, to bring to the ground; to 
be epileptic, to have an epileptic fit’, sari?, masri® ‘thrown to the ground, 
felled; epileptic; demented, insane, mad, crazy’; Epigraphic South Arabian 
sr? ‘to throw down, to humiliate’. Zammit 2002:253. According to several 
scholars, the following are related to the Arabic and Epigraphic South 
Arabian forms cited here: Hebrew sara&a0 [MYY] ‘leprosy’, sariia® 
[X93] ‘suffering from a skin eruption, struck with a skin disease’; 
Aramaic sar°a@a ‘leprosy’; Geez / Ethiopic sarna°t [&C%6t] ‘scab, 
malignant ulcer’, sarna? [8-C'*A] (for *sarna®) ‘eczema, poisonous snake’ 
(probably rather ‘ulcer’ or ‘disease caused by a poisonous snake’); 
Akkadian sennitu, sennittu, sirnittu ‘a skin disease’. Murtonen 1989:367; 
Klein 1987:557; Leslau 1987:564. Berber: Tuareg andar ‘to jump quickly 
from one’s seat, to fall suddenly from one’s seat; to be or become angry’; 
Ghadames andar ‘to throw, to shoot, to drop’; Nefusa antar ‘to fall, to 
drop, to abort’; Wargla andar ‘to make fall, to drop, to have a miscarriage, 
to abort’; Tamazight dar ‘to go down, to slope down, to find’, sdar ‘to go 
down, to remove, to lay (eggs)’, taduri ‘descent, fall’; Riff ndar ‘to throw’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha dar ‘to fall’; Kabyle dar ‘to fall’, ddar ‘to jump, to 
ascend and descend suddenly’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cari (-v-, -nt-) ‘to slip away, to slide down, to roll, to 
tumble, to stumble down, to give way, to yield, to lean, to incline, to be 
aslant, to slope’, cari (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cause to slip or roll, to topple, to pour 
down, to make slant, to incline’, cari ‘declivity, slope of a mountain’, 
carivu ‘sliding, rolling, slipping down, slope, declivity’, carukku (carukki-) 
‘to slip’, caruvu (caruvi-) ‘to slip away, to slide down’, caruvu 'declivity, 
steep side of a rock’, caruval ‘sloping, slope’; Malayalam cariyuka ‘to 
slide, slip, or roll down; to lean, to bend’, carikka ‘to bend, to make to lean 
sideways, to lower a vessel, to pour’, carippikka ‘to cause to lean’, 
cariccal ‘a low shed, a side room’, carivu, caru ‘inclination, slope, 
bending’, carkuka ‘to glide, to slide’; Kota jarv- (jard-) ‘to slide and fall, 
to slide down a slope’, jarv- (jart-) ‘to cause to slip and fall’; Kannada sari 
‘to move, to go, to go or move to one side, to move out of place, to slide, 
to go to the right or left, to slip, to fall down, to run off, to run away, to put 
on one side’, sari ‘sliding, flight, state of being aside, precipice, deep 
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ravine’, sari ‘steep precipice’, jari ‘to slip or fall, to slide, to collapse, to 
slip away’, jari ‘ravine’, jaragu, jarigu, jarugu ‘to slip, to slide, to roll 
down, to move aside, to elapse (time)’, saraku, saruku ‘to slip, to slide, to 
move aside, to give place, to yield’; (?) Kodagu tari- (tariv-, tarinj-) ‘to 
bend to one side (intr.)’, tari- (tarip-, taric-) ‘to bend to one side (tr.)’; 
Telugu jaragu, jarugu ‘to pass, to elapse (time), to occur, to be current or 
usual, to come to pass, to slide, to glide, to slip, to creep, to crawl, to move 
on, to be slippery’, jarapu ‘to spend or pass (time), to push or move 
forward’, jarugudu ‘slipping, sliding’, (?) s(rJaggu ‘to decrease, to grow 
less, to be diminished, to abate, to sink, to go down’, cari, cariya ‘cliff, 
precipice, side of a hill or mountain’; Kolami jarāg- ‘to slip’; Kuwi 
jarginai ‘to occur’; Malto jarge ‘to be dropped, to fall’, jarqtre ‘to drop, to 
let fall’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:208, no. 2360. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c 'ar- (preverb of direction) ‘down, away, off’: Georgian 
c’a(r)- (preverb) ‘away, off’; Mingrelian c’o- (preverb) ‘down, below’; 
Laz c’o- (preverb) ‘down, below’. Klimov 1964:241—242 *ca- and 
1998:292—293 *car- (preverb of direction) ‘down, away, off’; Fahnrich 
2007:616—617 *car-. Proto-Kartvelian (adverb) *c’are ‘down, down- 
wards’: Georgian c 'are ‘down, downwards’; Mingrelian c 'ale ‘down’; Laz 
c ale ‘down’. Klimov 1964:242 *ca-re. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) t'arqayaj- ‘to stumble’, t'arqal'u ‘curve (of a 
road or a river)’, carqal'uu ‘something curved, bent’, Carqayarej- ‘to twist 
(a joint)’. Nikolaeva 2006:126. Assuming semantic development from ‘to 
stumble, to fall down'. 


Buck 1949:10.42 slide, slip (vb.). 


310. Proto-Nostratic root *c'ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *c'ar- (~ *é’ar-): 
(vb.) *c'ar- or *c'ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to reveal, to 


make known, to make clear, to clarify’; 


(n.) *c'ar-a or *c'ar-a ‘visibility, clarity’; (adj.) ‘visible, clear, evident’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *c'ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to make 
clear, to clarify’: Proto-Semitic *c 'ar- (extended forms: *c’ar-ah-, *c'ar- 
aw/y-) ‘to be or become clear, evident; to make clear, to clarify’ > Arabic 
saraha ‘to make clear, to clarify, to explain’, saruha ‘to become clear, 
evident’, sarih ‘clear, distinct, obvious, plain, evident’, sara ‘to look at, to 
gaze’; Geez / Ethiopic sarya [AC] ‘to be purified, refined, cleansed, 
filtered’; Tigrinya sdrdyd ‘to be pure, clear’; Tigre sdra ‘to be clear, pure, 
healthy’; Amharic fárra ‘to be pure, to be clarified, to be clear, to brighten, 
to clear up (weather)’, afdrra ‘to purify, to make clear, to clean, to 
elucidate’; Gurage fdrra ‘to be filtered, purified, clear’. Leslau 1979:629 
and 1987:564. Berber: Tawlemmet azzaru ‘iris (pupil of the eye)’; Nefusa 
zar ‘to see’; Siwa zar ‘to see’; Wargla zar ‘to see, to look at; to know’; 
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Mzab zer ‘to see, to imagine’; Tamazight zar ‘to see, to look at; to know; 
to pay a visit’, izri ‘eyesight, eyes’; Riff zər ‘to see, to look at, to examine’; 
Kabyle zer ‘to see; to know’, izri ‘eyesight, eyes’; Chaoia zer ‘to see, to 
look at; to know, to foresee’; Zenaga zar ‘to see; to find by accident, to 
discover’. 

Proto-Dravidian *carr- ‘to reveal, to make known, to make clear, to 
clarify’: Tamil carru (carri-) ‘to publish, to announce, to explain in detail, 
to speak, to mention, to praise, to beat (as a drum)’; Malayalam carruka ‘to 
speak loud, to call on gods and sing (as astrologers)’; Kota ca:r- (ca:ry-) 
‘to tell news in all places’; Kannada saru ‘to cry out, to proclaim aloud, to 
publish’; Tulu sa@riyuni ‘to proclaim, to publish, to preach, to warn’, 
sariyavuni ‘to cause to proclaim or publish’; Telugu cafu ‘to proclaim, to 
declare, to announce, to publish, to make known to the public’, catimpu 
‘proclamation, announcements, publishing by beat of drum’, cdtuva 
‘proclamation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:217, no. 2486. 
Proto-Indo-European *t’er-/*t’or-/*t’r- ‘to be or become visible, clear, 
evident’: Sanskrit dárpana-h ‘mirror’; Old High German zorft ‘clear’; 
Greek ópáo (= ópáco) ‘to see, to look, to observe’, dpa@ndCw ‘to gaze at’. 
Pokorny 1959:212 *der(ep)- ‘to see’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:803 
*derep-; Boisacq 1950:203; Frisk 1970—1973.1:422; Beekes 2010.1:357; 
Hofmann 1966:55—56 *derep-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:300; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.II:22. Proto-Indo-European *:'erk^-/*t'ork^-/*t'rk^- ‘to be or 
become visible, clear, evident; to see clearly’: Sanskrit dars- ‘to see, to 
behold, to look at, to regard, to consider; to see with the mind, to learn, to 
understand; to notice, to care for, to look into, to try, to examine’, drstá-h 
‘seen, visible’, drsti-h ‘seeing, sight’, dr$ya-h ‘conspicuous, visible’, 
darsá-h ‘sight, glimpse’; Greek 5épKopat ‘to see clearly, to look at, to look 
on, to perceive’, dépétc ‘sense of sight’, ópákog ‘eye’; Old Irish derc ‘eye’; 
Welsh drych ‘sight, appearance, mirror’; Gothic ga-tarhjan ‘to denote, to 
identify, to distinguish’; Old English torht ‘bright, beautiful, illustrious’, 
torhtian ‘to make clear, to show’; Old Saxon toroht ‘bright, clear’; Old 
High German zoraht ‘bright, clear’, ougo-zorhtan ‘to reveal’; Albanian 
drité ‘light’. Rix 1998a:105 *derk- ‘to look or glance at, to see, to behold’; 
Pokorny 1959:213 *derk- ‘to look’; Walde 1927—1932.1:806—807 
*derk-; Mann 1984—1987:141 *derko, -ið ‘to see, to look, to notice’, 141 
*derkos (*derks-) ‘seeing, clear; sight, look’, 156 *dork- ‘sight’, 163 
*drk- (radical) ‘to see’, 164 *drksos, -à, -ios ‘vision’, 164 *dyktis ‘seeing, 
sight, brightness’; Watkins 1985:12 *derk- and 2000:16 *derk- ‘to see’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:217 *¢’erk/*J- and 1995.1:186 *t’erkh- ‘to 
see’; Mallory—Adams 1997:505 *derk- ‘to glance at’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:23—24, II:58, and II:61; Huld 1983:55 *drk-ti-, *derk-; Boisacq 
1950:178 *derk-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:368; Hofmann 1966:55—56 *derk-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:264—265; Beekes 2010.1:317—318 *derk-; 
Kroonen 2013:510 Proto-Germanic *tarhjan- ‘to mark’; Orél 1998:75 and 
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2003:402 Proto-Germanic *tarxjanan; Feist 1939:203 *derk-; Lehmann 
1986:150 *derk-. 


Buck 1949:6.96 mirror; 15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.53 sight (subj.); 
15.54 sight (obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 17.34 clear, plain. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:354— 355, no. 180. 


311. Proto-Nostratic root *c 'aw- (— *c’aw-): 

(vb.) *c’aw- ‘to be or become dry, withered, emaciated, lean’; 

(n.) *c'aw-a ‘that which is withered, dry, lean, blighted’; (adj.) ‘dry, withered, 
lean, blighted’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *c'aw-V-I"- ‘to be or become dry, withered, emaciated, lean’; 

(adj.) *c'aw-D-a ‘that which is withered, dry, lean, blighted’; (adj.) ‘dry, 
withered, lean, blighted’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil cavalai ‘leanness of an infant not fed on mother’s milk, 
tenderness, immaturity’, cavanku (cavanki-) ‘to become lean, emaciated; to 
shrink, to subside; to become faint, to languish’, cavu ‘to become weak, to 
be emaciated’, cavi ‘withered crop, blighted or empty grain’, cavattai 
‘withered grain, chaff; emaciated person, dried betel leaves’; Malayalam 
cavala ‘empty corn, hollowness, leanness’, cavi ‘empty grain, blighted 
corn, cankerworm, palmerworm’; Tulu cavuli ‘old’; Telugu cavile 
‘leanness, thinness’, sávi ‘blasted stalk of withered corn’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:210, no. 2392. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *c’wel- ‘dry stem, straw’: Georgian c’vel- ‘chaff; 
Mingrelian c’u- ‘straw, stem’; Laz c’u- ‘straw, stem’, o-c’val-e- ‘chaff’; 
Svan c'wi, c'uw (< *c’wel-) ‘stalk, stem’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:500—501 *cwel-; Klimov 1998:294—295 *cwel- ‘dry stem, straw’; 
Fahnrich 2007:622—623 *cwel-. 


Buck 1949:15.84 dry. 


312. Proto-Nostratic root *c il- (~ *c'el»-): 
(vb.) *c 'il»- ‘to strip off, to peel off, to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *c 'il/-a ‘peeling, picking, plucking’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil i/i ‘to strip off, to pluck’; Malayalam cilikka ‘(the rind of 
a fruit) to open from ripeness’; Tulu culkuni ‘to flay’; Parji cilgg- ‘to peel 
off, to flake off (intr.)’, cilkip- (cilkit-) ‘to peel off, to scale off (tr.)’; Kui 
slinga (slingi-) ‘to be plucked, untied, loosened’, slipka (< *slik-p-; slikt-) 
‘to loosen, to untie, to pluck off’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:224, no. 2585. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *c 'il- ‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’: Georgian c’i/- ‘to gather, 
to pick (fruit, flowers)’; Mingrelian c ‘i/- ‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’; Laz c 'il- 
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‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:502— 503 *cil-; 
Fahnrich 2007:625 *cil-; Klimov 1998:296 *cil- ‘to pick (fruit, flowers)’. 


Sumerian zi/ ‘to peel off, to strip off’. 


313. Proto-Nostratic root *c iry- (~ *c'er»-): 
(vb.) *c ir¥- ‘to squeak, to chirp, to cheep, to peep’; 
(n.) *c ir’-a ‘a kind of bird’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *c'ir- ‘a kind of bird’: Semitic: Tigrinya ¢aru ‘a kind of 
bird’; Gurage (Masqan) corri, (Gogot) corriyà ‘a kind of bird’; Amharic 
cere ‘a kind of bird’. These forms may be borrowings from Cushitic. 
Leslau 1979:187. Egyptian drt, dryt, drw ‘kite’ (Demotic tr-t ‘bird of 
prey’); Coptic tre [pe] ‘kite’. Faulkner 1962:323; Hannig 1995:1011; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:221 and 1926—1963.5:596 and 5:601; Cerny 
1976:194; Vycichl 1983:220. Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo éCirrii 
‘a kind of bird’. Omotic: Ome Ceraa ‘bird’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:105, no. 
443, *cir- ‘bird’. 

Proto-Dravidian *cir- ‘a kind of bird’: Gondi siyi, hirt ‘parrot’; Konda sira 
‘parrot’; Pengo hira ‘a kind of bird’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:224, no. 
2582. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c’rip’- ‘to cheep, to peep’: Georgian c rip - ‘to squeak, 
to peep’; Laz c’ip’- ‘to cheep, to peep’. Klimov 1998:302 *crip- ‘to cheep, 
to peep’. Proto-Kartvelian *c’ruc’- ‘to peep, to squeak’: Georgian c’ruc’- 
‘to peep, to squeak’; Mingrelian c’irc’- ‘to weep, to whimper, to squeal, to 
peep, to cheep’. Fáhnrich 2007:636 *cruc-. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) ciremedie ‘little bird’, ciremed-uo ‘bird 
egg’. Nikolaeva 2006:133. 

Altaic: Mongolian Cirala- ‘to squeak, to scream, to cry; to grunt, to roar’. 
Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *cirvag ‘guillemot’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit 
sinvaq ‘guillemot’; North Alaskan Inuit sinvaq ‘sea pigeon’; Greenlandic 
Inuit sirfaq ‘guillemot’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:86. 


314. Proto-Nostratic root *c'ur- (~ *c’or-): 
(vb.) *c’ur- ‘to twist, to turn, to revolve; to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap 


up; to surround, to encircle, to enclose’; 


(n.) *c’ur-a ‘that which is tied, twisted, wrapped, or bound together: coil, 


wrapping, binding, loop, etc.; that which surrounds, encircles, or 
encloses: enclosure, wall, surroundings, circle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *c’ur- ‘to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap up; to 


surround, to encircle, to enclose’: Proto-Semitic *c ’a/wa/r- ‘to press, tie, 
or bind together; to wrap’ > Hebrew sur [MS] ‘to confine, to bind 
together, to besiege; to wrap’; Aramaic sur ‘to wrap up, to wrap together; 
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to besiege, to beleaguer’. Murtonen 1989:357; Klein 1987:543. Proto- 
Semitic *c'ar-ar- ‘to press, tie, or bind together; to enclose, to wrap’ > 
Arabic sarra ‘to lace, to cord, to tie up, to truss up, to bind (something)’, 
surra ‘bag, purse; bundle, packet, parcel’; Hebrew sarar [MS] ‘to bind, to 
tie up; to wrap, to enclose; to be restricted, narrow, scant, cramped’, saror 
[1103] ‘bundle, package’; Aramaic sarar ‘to tie up, to wrap, to enclose’; 
Mehri sar ‘to tie the foreskin tight before circumcision’, sáttar ‘to be tied; 
to have retention of the urine’; Sheri / Jibbali serr ‘to tie the foreskin tight 
before circumcision’; Harsüsi ser ‘to tie the foreskin tight before 
circumcision’. Murtonen 1989:366; Klein 1987:557. Egyptian dri 
‘enclosing wall’ (?), drit ‘wall’ (?), drw ‘wall’ (?), drww ‘wall’ (?). Hannig 
1995:1010, 1012, and 1012—1013; Faulkner 1962:323—324; Gardiner 
1957:604; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:599. East Chadic *sur- ‘to 
press, to pack’ > Kabale sar- ‘to press, to pack’; Bidiya surray- ‘to press, 
to pack’; Migama suura- ‘to be heavy; to load’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:107—108, no. 455, *cur- ‘to press together’. 

Dravidian: Tamil curru (curri-) ‘(vb.) to revolve, to circulate, to turn 
around, to spin, to take a circuitous course, to wind about, to wander 
about, to be coiled, to lie encircling, to be giddy or dizzy; to encircle, to 
entwine, to embrace, to surround, to encompass, to wear round, to coil up, 
to roll up, to whirl; (n.) moving round, revolving, rolling, circumference, 
circuit, roundabout way, surroundings, neighborhood, coil, roll, toe-ring, 
surrounding wall’, curru-murrum ‘all around, on all sides’, cüru (cüri-) ‘to 
surround, to encompass’; Malayalam curruka ‘to be about, to go about, to 
be giddy, to roll around, to put on’, curru ‘what is circular, circumference, 
a ring’, cura ‘a circle, coil; once around’; Kota cut- (cuty-) ‘to wander, to 
wrap around, to coil (rope), to twirl (sling), to wrap on (waistcloth)’; 
Kannada suttu ‘(vb.) to surround, to encompass, to wrap round, to wind, to 
roll up, to go round, to circumambulate; (n.) that surrounds, enclosure, 
state of being enclosed, circumference, compass, coil, cheroot, coiled 
metal ring, a walk around, a turn’, sutta (adv.) ‘round about’, sutta mutta 
‘all around, completely around’, suttal ‘round about, state of being round 
about’, suttuvike ‘turning round, feeling giddy’; Kodagu cutt- (cutti-) ‘to 
wind around, to wander about’; Tulu sutta ‘circumference, circuit, round 
about’, suttuni ‘to wind, to roll, to wrap, to surround’; Telugu cuftu ‘(vb.) 
to roll as a mat, to pass around, to wrap (as thread, cloth, turban), to wind, 
to encircle, to encompass, to go round, to circumambulate; (n.) a round, 
circuit, a going round, ring; (adj.) circuitous, round about; (adv.) all 
around, on all sides’, cuffa ‘a roll of anything, loop, coil, ring, cheroot’; 
Kolami sut- (suft-) ‘to wind (turban)’ (Telugu loan); Naikri sutt- ‘to wind’; 
Parji cutt- ‘to wind round’; Gadba (Salur) cuff- ‘to roll up’; Konda sut- ‘to 
twine (rope)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:236—237, no. 2715. Tamil curi 
(-v-, -nt-) ‘to be spiral (as a conch), to whirl around, to eddy (as water), to 
curl’, curi (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to wind spirally, to whirl, to curl, to lie in a circle’, 
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curi ‘whirling, spiral, curve, screw, white curl on the forehead of bulls’, 
curiyal ‘curling, curly hair, lock of hair, woman's hair’, curul (curulv-, 
curunt-) ‘(vb.) to become coiled, to roll, to curl (as hair); (n.) rolling, roll, 
coil, curl, woman's hair curled and tied up in dressing’, curulal ‘ringlet, 
coil’, curulai ‘roll’, curuttu (curutti-) ‘(vb.) to roll up, to coil, to curl, to 
fold, to twist; (n.) curling, coiling, anything rolled up, cheroot’, curuttai 
‘curly hair, curly-haired boy or girl’, curunai ‘anything rolled up’, cur ‘to 
revolve, to whirl around’, cūrppu ‘whirling, revolving; bracelet’, cural 
‘whirling (as of wind)’; Malayalam curiyal ‘a round rattan basket’, curuttu 
‘a roll, cheroot, a sheaf’, curul ‘scroll, roll’, curufuka ‘to be rolled up, to be 
curled’, curuttuka ‘to roll up (tr.)’; Kota curn- (curd-) ‘to lie in coils 
(snake, rope)’, curt- (curty-) ‘to coil, to roll (tr.)’; Kannada surufi, surule, 
surali ‘a coil, rope’, surutu, suruntu ‘to coil, to roll up (intr.)’, surku, sukku 
‘to curl’, surku, sukku, sunku, sokku ‘a curl’; Kodagu turid- (turind-) ‘to be 
rolled up’, turit- (turiti-) ‘to roll up (tr.)’, tore ‘a string that goes round’, 
tore (torev-, torand-) ‘to be wound round and round (a string)’, tora 
(torap-, torat-) ‘to wind round and round (a string); Tulu turtu ‘a 
woman's hair tied in a knot’, surali, suruli ‘a coil, a roll of anything’; Parji 
cird- ‘to turn’, cirdip- (cirdit-) ‘to make to turn’, cirdukud ‘circuit, 
roundabout way’, cirl- ‘to revolve’, cirlip- (cirlit-) ‘to make to revolve’; 
Gadba (Salur) sirl- ‘to revolve’, sirl- (silr-, silir-) ‘to rotate’; Gondi 
surundana ‘to go round and round (especially in the Bhawar marriage 
ceremony)’, surund- ‘to roll’; Pengo Aur- ‘to wind, to wind round, to roll 
up’; Kui sursuri ‘curly’; Kurux kürnaà ‘to put on and tie a sari round one’s 
waist’; Malto kurge ‘to roll up, to wrap up’; Brahui karing ‘to roll up (tr.), 
to make a clean sweep of’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:232—233, no. 2684; 
Krishnamurti 2003:126 *cur-V-/*cur- ‘to curl, to roll up’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'r-ax- and *c’r-ex-/*c r-ix- ‘to twist tightly together’: 
Georgian c’rex-/c’rix- ‘to twist tightly together’, da-c’rax-n-a- ‘to twist 
tightly together’ (< *c’r-ax-); Mingrelian c 'irox-/c 'irix- ‘to twist tightly 
together’. Klimov 1998:302 *cr-ex- : *cr-ix- ‘to twist, to weave; to 
interlace’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:510 *cr-ex-/*cr-ix-; Fahnrich 
2007:635 *crex-/*crix-. Perhaps also: Proto-Kartvelian *c’ur- ‘to filter, to 
strain, to press out’ > Georgian c’ur- ‘to filter, to strain, to press out’; 
Mingrelian c’ur-, c’ar- ‘to filter, to strain, to press out’; Laz (n)c 'or-, 
(n)c 'ir- ‘to press, to squeeze’; Svan c’wr-, c’ur- ‘to filter, to strain, to press 
out’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:511 *cur-; Fáhnrich 2007:637 *cur-; 
Klimov 1964:246 *cur- and 1998:303 *cur- ‘to press, to squeeze out; to 
flow out’. Proto-Kartvelian *c ’r-ed-/*c’r-id-/*c’r-d- ‘to filter, to strain’ > 
Georgian c’ret’-/c’rit’-/c’rt’- ‘to filter, to strain’, [c'ret'il-] in dac’ret’il- 
‘filtered, strained’; Mingrelian c 'irad-/c 'irid-/c ird- ‘to filter, to strain, to 
be filtered’, c’iradil-, c’aradil- ‘filtered, strained’; Laz c’rod-/c’urd- ‘to 
filter, to strain’. Klimov 1964:246 **cred-/*crid-/*cerd- and 1998:301 
*cr-ed-/*cr-id-/*cr-d- ‘to filter, to strain’ and 302 *cred-il- ‘filtered, 
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strained’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:509—510 *cred-/*crid-/*crd-; 
Fahnrich 2007:634—635 *cred-/*crid-/*crd-. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); wind, 
wrap (vb.); roll (vb.). 


22.16. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *s 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
s- s- c- s- s- s- s- 
-$- -S- -c(c)- -S- -S- -S- -S- 
315. Proto-Nostratic root *sa?- (~ *sa?-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *sa?-V-y- ‘to sift’; 
(n.) *sa?-y-a ‘sieve’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian si, si? ‘to sift (flour). Hannig 1995:657 and 664; 
Faulkner 1962:209; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.4:16. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *se?(y/i)- ‘(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’: Greek 78a, HOw 
‘to sift, to strain’, rOpóc ‘a strainer’; Welsh hidl ‘sieve’; Old Icelandic sald 
‘sieve’, sælda ‘to sift’; Faroese sáld ‘sieve’; Norwegian saald ‘sieve’, 
sælda ‘to sift’; Swedish såll ‘sieve’, (dial.) sálda, sälla ‘to sift’; Danish 
saald, sold ‘sieve’, (dial.) sælde ‘to sift’; Lithuanian sietas ‘sieve’, sijoju, 
sijoti ‘to sift’; Old Church Slavic *séo, *séti (*séjati) in pro-séjati ‘to sift, 
to winnow’, sito ‘sieve’; Russian sito [curo] ‘sieve, sifter, bolt, bolter, 
strainer’; Serbian sijati ‘to sift’, sito ‘sieve’. Rix 1998a:469—470 *seh,(i)- 
‘to sift’; Pokorny 1959:889 *sé(i)- ‘to sift’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:459 
*se(i)-; Watkins 1985:56 *se- and 2000:73 *sé- ‘to sift’ (contracted from 
earlier *sea,-); Mallory—Adams 1997:518 *seh,(i)- ‘to sift’; Boisacq 
1950:315; Beekes 2010.1:511 *seh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:624; Hofmann 
1966:105; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:407; Orél 2003:327 Proto-Germanic 
*sedlan; Kroonen 2013:430 Proto-Germanic *sédla- ‘sieve, riddle’ (< 
*seh,- ‘to sift’); Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:254; De Vries 1977:460 and 
575; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:783 and 1L:784 *sei-; Derksen 2008:448 
*seh,i- and 2015:397; Smoczynski 2007.1:549 *sih,-eh;-, *seh;i-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *sayi-3a (~ -ga) ‘sieve’ > Ulch sayZa ‘sieve’; Nanay 
/ Gold say3a ‘sieve’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1198 *sájgo ‘to 
filter, to ooze’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak also compare Proto-Mongolian 
*saya- ‘to milk’ and Proto-Turkic *sag- ‘to milk’. 


316. Proto-Nostratic root *sad»- (~ *sad-): 
(vb.) *sad¥- ‘to hear, to listen, to judge’; 
(n.) *sad»-a ‘hearing, judgment, condemnation, punishment? 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian sdm ‘to hear, to listen, to obey, to understand, to 
judge’, sdmi ‘judge’; Coptic (Sahidic) sdtm [cwrm], (Bohairic) sotem 
[cwrem] ‘to hear, to listen to, to obey’. Hannig 1995:794; Faulkner 
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1962:259; Erman—Grapow 1921:177 and 1926—1963.4:384—387; 
Gardiner 1957:593; Vycichl 1983:199; Cerny 1976:165. 

Proto-Kartvelian *sajg-/*s¥g- ‘to judge, to try, to punish’: Georgian sa3- 
/s%- ‘to judge, to try, to punish’, ržul- (< *sZul-) ‘law, trust’; Mingrelian 
zo3- (< *so$g-, with assimilation of initial s- to z-) ‘to wish, to desire’; 
Svan sgoj- ‘to judge, to try’ (Zan loan, with consonants transposed). 
Klimov 1998:163 *sa3- : *s3- ‘to judge, to try, to punish’. 

Proto-Altaic *sa3V- ‘to slander, to condemn’: Proto-Tungus *sa3i- ‘to 
condemn’ > Evenki sa3i-ca- ‘to condemn’; Solon sa;ila- ‘to condemn’. 
Proto-Mongolian *sejig ‘doubt’? > Written Mongolian sežig ‘doubt, 
suspicion, distrust’, sezigle- ‘to doubt, to suspect, to distrust’; Khalkha 
sejig ‘doubt’; Buriat hežeg ‘doubt’; Kalmyk sejog ‘doubt’; Ordos sezik 
‘doubt’. Proto-Turkic *say- ‘(vb.) to slander, to lie; (n.) slander, lie’ > 
Uzbek sayiy ‘delirium’; Khakas sayya- ‘to slander, to lie’, sayyay ‘slander, 
lie’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) sayyaq ‘slander, lie’; Chuvash soy- ‘to 
slander, to lie’, soy ‘slander, lie’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1221 
*sa3V ‘to slander, to condemn’. 


Buck 1949:15.41 hear; 15.42 listen; 15.43 hearing (sb.); 15.44 sound (sb.); 
21.16 judge (vb.); 21.162 decide; 21.17 judgment; 21.32 condemn. 


317. Proto-Nostratic root *sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-): 
(vb.) *sag- or *Sag- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to 


obtain’; 


(n.) *sag-a or *Sag-a ‘acquisition, attainment, victory’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *sag- ‘to get, to obtain’: Proto-Semitic *sag-al- ‘to get, to 
obtain, to possess’ > Hebrew seyullah [1230] *possession, property'; 
Akkadian sugullate ‘herds’; Ugaritic sg/ ‘treasure’; Aramaic siggel, siyél 
‘to acquire’; Arabic sagala ‘to possess many goods’. Murtonen 1989:296; 
Klein 1987:434. Egyptian sd?wt (?) ‘precious things, treasure’, sd?wtyw (?) 
‘treasurers’, sd?w (?) ‘precious’. Faulkner 1962:258. 

Proto-Indo-European *seg^-/*sog^- ‘to get, to obtain’: Greek £yo ‘to have, 
to hold’; Sanskrit sdhate ‘to overcome, to conquer’, sáhas- ‘strength, 
power, force, victory’; Avestan hazah- ‘power, victory’; Gothic sigis 
‘victory’; Old Icelandic sigr ‘victory’, sigra ‘to vanquish, to overcome’; 
Old English sigor, sige ‘triumph, victory, success’, sigorian ‘to triumph’; 
Old Frisian sz ‘victory’; Old Saxon sigi-, only in sigi-drohtin ‘lord of 
victory, God’; Dutch zege ‘victory’; Old High German sigu, sigi ‘victory’, 
sigiron ‘to conquer’ (New High German Sieg ‘victory, triumph, conquest’, 
siegen ‘to be victorious, to triumph, to gain a victory’ [über ‘over’ ], Sieger 
‘conqueror, victor, winner’); Tocharian A/B sak- ‘to remain (behind), to 
restrain, to hold back’. Rix 1998a:467—468 *se$^- ‘to have, to hold; to 
overcome, to defeat, to conquer’; Pokorny 1959:888— 889 *segh- ‘to hold 
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fast; Walde 1927—1932.II:481—482 *segh-; Mann 1984—1987:1118 
*seshis, 1119 *seghlos ‘hold, grip’, 1119 *seghmn- (*seghano-, *seghno-) 
‘hold, holder, beam, support, stay, strut’, 1119 *segho ‘to hold, to seize’, 
1119 *seghos, -es- ‘hold, grip, might; mighty, firm’, 1119 *segthis, 
1119—1120 *seghuros (*sogh-) ‘strong, firm’, 1239—1240 *sogh- 
(*soghos, -à, -ia) ‘hold, holder, handle’, 1240 *soghuros (*soghuros) 
‘firm, stable’, 1240 *soghlos, *soghelos (*sogh-) ‘hold, holder’, 1240 
*sogh-; Watkins 1985:56 *segh- and 2000:74 *segh- ‘to hold’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:123—124 *segh- ‘to hold fast, to conquer’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:155 *seg[^]-/*só[^]- and 1995.1:134 *se^-/*só^- ‘to have, 
to hold; to defeat, to conquer’; Boisacq 1950:302—303 *segh-; Hofmann 
1966:100—101 *segho; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:392—394 *segh-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:602—604; Beekes 2010.1:490—491 *seg^-; Orél 2003:322 
Proto-Germanic *segez — *segaz, 322 *segezojanan; Kroonen 2013:430 
Proto-Germanic *segiz- 'victory'; Feist 1939:419 *seghos-; Lehmann 
1986:302 *segh- ‘to hold fast, to conquer’; De Vries 1977:474; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:707—708 *segh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:671; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:450—451 and III:452; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:416 
and L417 *segh-; Adams 1999:679—680 and 2013:743—744 *segf-; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:600—604 *seg?-. 

Proto-Uralic *saxe- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to 
obtain’: Finnish saa- in saada ‘to get, to obtain; to receive’, saapua ‘to 
arrive (at, in), to come (to), to get (there), to approach’, saavuttaa ‘to 
reach, to achieve, to attain’, (causative) saatta- ‘to accompany, to go with, 
to escort; to be able (to), to be capable; to get, to induce’ (> Lapp / Saami 
sat'te- ‘to be able, to bring something upon someone or bring someone or 
something somewhere; to make, to get to, to do something’); Lapp / Saami 
(Kola) sakky- ‘to procure, to get’; Mordvin (Erza) sa-, (Moksha) saja- ‘to 
come, to arrive, to become; to overtake, to find, to meet’; (Erza) saje-, sai-, 
(Moksha) séva-, sdiva-, sava- ‘to take, to get’; (Erza) sato-, (Moksha) sató- 
‘to suffice; to attain, to come upon; to procure, to bring’; (Erza) savto- ‘to 
bring’; Cheremis / Mari sua-, Soa- ‘to get; to attain to, to arrive’, sukte- ‘to 
complete, to finish’; Votyak / Udmurt (derivative) sut- ‘to attain to’; 
Zyrian / Komi su- ‘to overtake, to reach; to come and take unawares; to 
occur’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tóOwa- ‘to arrive, to reach, to attain’; 
(?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tuu?a- ‘to attain, to reach’; (?) Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets tae-, toe- ‘to attain, to reach’; (?) Selkup Samoyed ti-, 
tüüa-, tlitiwa- ‘to come, to arrive’; (?) Kamassian tu- ‘to arrive somewhere, 
to reach a destination’. Collinder 1955:54 and 1977:72; Sammallahti 
1988:553 Proto-Finno-Permian *séxi-‘to come’; Rédei 1986—1988:429— 
430 *saye- and 749—750 *saye-kta- (~ -tta-); Janhunen 1977b:146 
*t'3jwa- (? ~ *t'ajwad-); Décsy 1990:17 *sanga (*sagha) ‘to arrive, to 
reach’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) Segesej-, Segisej- ‘to carry away’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:400. 
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Buck 1949:11.11 have; 11.12 own, possess; 11.16 get, obtain; 11.41 property; 
11.46 treasure. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:359— 360, no. 185; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2021, *sagze (= *sage ?) ‘to obtain, to hold’. 


318. Proto-Nostratic root *sah- (~ *sah-) or *šaħ- (~ *Sah-): 
(vb.) *sah- or *Sah- ‘to examine, to consider, to try to find out, to try to 
understand, to think about’; 
(n.) *sah-a or *Sah-a ‘thought, idea, understanding, inquiry, examination, 
consideration, investigation’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian sh? ‘to remember, to call to mind, to think about’, sh?w 
‘remembrance, memory’, shr ‘thought, idea, plan, counsel, will, 
determination’; Coptic ersisi [epanan] ‘to have power, to have authority’ 
(< iri shr ‘to take care of”, literally, ‘to make plans’). Gardiner 1957:591; 
Hannig 1995:742 and 748—749; Faulkner 1962:240 and 243—244; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:168, 170, and 1926—1963.4:232—234, 4:258— 
260; Cerny 1976:38; Vycichl 1983:47. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sehh-k'- [*sahh-k’-] (^ *sak'-) ‘to examine, to 
consider, to try to find out, to try to understand, to think about': Latin 
ságio ‘to perceive quickly, to feel keenly’, sagus ‘prophetic’, saga ‘wise 
woman, fortune-teller’, sagax ‘keen, acute, intellectually quick’; Greek 
Hyéopat ‘to go before, to lead the way, to guide, to conduct; to suppose, to 
believe, to hold’; Old Irish saigid ‘to seek out, to approach, to attack’; 
Gothic sokjan ‘to seek, to desire, to long for, to argue with, to dispute’, 
sokjan samana ‘to reason together, to discuss’, sokns ‘search, inquiry’, 
sokeins ‘investigation’, us-sokjan ‘to search, to examine, to judge’, 
sOkareis ‘investigator, disputer’; Old Icelandic sækja ‘to seek’; Swedish 
söka ‘to seek’; Norwegian søkja ‘to seek’; Danish sage ‘to seek’; Old 
English sécan ‘to seek, to try to find, to try to get, to try to find out, to 
investigate, to inquire’, socn ‘investigation’; Old Frisian seka ‘to seek’; 
Old Saxon sokian ‘to seek’; Dutch zoeken ‘to seek’; Old High German 
suohhan ‘to seek’ (New High German suchen), suochari ‘searcher’. 
Perhaps also Hittite sakiya- ‘to give a sign or omen; to signify, to declare’, 
Sagais ‘sign, omen’ (cf. Melchert 1994a:69 — Melchert assumes loss of 
the laryngeal a,, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel). 
Rix 1998a:470—471 *sehzg- ‘to investigate, to look or inquire into, to 
track’; Pokorny 1959:876—877 *sag- (: *sag-) ‘to seek out’; Walde 
1927—1932.1I:449 *sag- (: *sag-); Mann 1984—1987:1107 *săgið ‘to get 
to know, to inquire, to perceive, to sense’; Watkins 1985:55 *sag- and 
2000:72 *sag- ‘to seek out’ (oldest form *sea,g-, colored to *saa,g-, 
contracted to *sag-; suffixed form *saág-yo-) Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:805 *sak’- and 1995.1:705—706 *sak'- ‘to recognize by signs, 
omens; to ask (the god’s will)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:505—506 *sah,g- 
‘to perceive acutely, to seek out’; Boisacq 1950:314 *sag- : *sag-; Frisk 
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1970—1973.1:621—622 *sageio/e-; Hofmann 1966:104 *sag-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:405—406; Beekes 2010.1:508—509 *seh,g-; De Vaan 
2008:534—535; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:464—465 *sdg-, *sag-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:580 *sag-, *sag-; Orél 2003:360 Proto-Germanic 
*sokiz, 360 *sokjanan, 360 *sokniz, Kroonen 2013:464 Proto-Germanic 
*sokjan- ‘to seek, to find, to demand’ (< *se/;g-ie-); Feist 1939:442 *sag- 
(or *sag-); Lehmann 1986:318 *sag- ‘to perceive acutely’; De Vries 
1977:577; Falk—Trop 1903—1906.1I:343; Onions 1966:806 *sag-, *sag-; 
Klein 1971:668 *sag-; Skeat 1898:538; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:762 *sag-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:713; Kloekhorst 2008b:697—698 *seh,g-6i-. 

C. Proto-Altaic *sa- ‘to think, to consider, to count’: Proto-Tungus *sa- ‘to 
know’ > Manchu sa- ‘to know, to understand’; Evenki sã- ‘to learn, to 
come to know’; Lamut / Even hä- ‘to find out’, hàn ‘knowledge’; Negidal 
sã- ‘to know’; Ulch sawu ‘to know’; Orok sã- ‘to know’; Nanay / Gold sã- 
‘to know’; Oroch sã- ‘to know’; Udihe sã- ‘to know’; Solon sã- ‘to know’. 
Proto-Mongolian *sd-n-a- ‘to think > Mongolian sana- ‘to think, to 
reflect, to ponder’, sanay-a(n) ‘thought, thinking, idea, reflection, 
attention’, sanal ‘thought, reflection, idea, supposition, proposal, intention; 
opinion, viewpoint’, sanam3i ‘thought, idea’; Buriat (Alar) hana- ‘to 
think’; Dagur sana- ‘to think’; Ordos sana- ‘to think’; Monguor sana- ‘to 
think’. Poppe 1955:164. Proto-Turkic *sa(y)- ‘to count, to consider’, *sa-n 
‘number, count’ > Old Turkic sa- ‘to count’, san ‘number’; Turkish say: 
‘number, reckoning’, say- ‘to count, to number, to enumerate; to regard, to 
count as; to esteem, to respect; to deem, to suppose’, saygı ‘respect, 
esteem; thoughtfulness, consideration’, sayim ‘a counting, census’, sayin 
‘esteemed; excellent’, san- ‘to think, to suppose, to deem’, sani ‘idea, 
imagination’; Gagauz say- ‘to count, to consider’; Azerbaijani say- ‘to 
count, to consider’; Karaim say- ‘to count, to consider’; Turkmenian say- 
‘to count, to consider’, san ‘number’; Kazakh say- ‘to count, to consider’; 
Chuvash su-, sev- ‘to count, to consider’; Yakut à- ‘to count’. Poppe 
1960:29, 97, and 123; Street 1974:25 *sa- ‘to think, to consider, to count’, 
*sa-n-a-. Different etymology in Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1219— 
1220 (*sari ‘to know, to beware, to feel’). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:1275) follow A. M. Séerbak (Iep6ax) in considering the 
Mongolian forms cited above to be Turkic loans. 


Buck 1949:11.31 seek; 13.12 number; 17.13 think (= reflect); 17.14 think (= be 
of the opinion); 17.31 remember. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:365—366, no. 195. 
Different (false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2029, *sahk[a] ‘to 
search, to find, to know’. 


319. Proto-Nostratic root *sak'- (~ *sak?-): 
(vb.) *sak^- ‘to cut, to split’; 
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(n.) *sakt-a ‘any sharp instrument used for cutting: knife, sword, dagger, axe, 
etc.’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian sk ‘to fell (trees)’, ski ‘to perish; to destroy’, sksk ‘to 
fell (trees), to destroy’. Hannig 1995:772, 773, and 775; Faulkner 
1962:251 and 252; Erman—Grapow 1921:173 and 1926—1963.4:312— 
313 and 4:319; Gardiner 1957:592. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *seK^-/*sok^- ‘to cut’: Latin seco ‘to cut’, secüris 
‘axe, hatchet’, sectüra ‘a cutting’; Middle Irish tescaid ‘to chop off’, eiscid 
‘to cut off; Old Icelandic sax ‘a short, one-edged sword’, sög ‘saw’, (m.) 
sigór, (f.) sigd ‘sickle’; Norwegian sag ‘saw’, saks ‘sword’; Swedish sag 
‘saw’, sax ‘sword’; Danish sav ‘saw’, saks ‘sword’; Old English seax 
‘knife, short sword, dagger’, secg ‘sword’, sigde, side ‘scythe’, sagu 
‘saw’; Old Frisian sax ‘knife’; Old Saxon sahs ‘knife’; Dutch zicht 
‘sickle’, zaag ‘saw’; Old High German saga, sega ‘saw’ (New High 
German Säge), sahs ‘knife’ (New High German Sachs ‘weapon’); Old 
Lithuanian essekti (also essekti) ‘to chisel’; Old Church Slavic séko, sésti 
‘to cut, to chop’, sekyra ‘axe’. Rix 1998a:475 *sekH- ‘to cut, to separate’; 
Pokorny 1959:895— 896 *sék- ‘to cut’; Walde 1927—1932.1:474—476 
*seq-; Mann 1984—1987:1123 *sek-, *-seka, -ia ‘cutting, mowing’, 1123 
*sékiuos, -om ‘cut, cutting’, 1123 *sekmn- (*sékn-) ‘cutting; offcut’, 1123 
*seko (*sékajo) ‘to cut’, 1123 *sektos, -à pp. form of type *seko, 1123— 
1124 (*seküra, -is ‘chopper, cutter, axe’; “[a] hybrid, said to be of Semitic 
origin"), 1242 *sok- (*sokiós, -ia, *sokiis) ‘cutting; cutting implement, 
billhook’; Mallory—Adams 1997:144 *sek- ‘to cut’; Watkins 1985:56— 
57 *sek- and 2000:74 *sek- ‘to cut’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:607—608 
*sek-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:504—505; De Vaan 2008:550— 
551; Orél 2003:311 Proto-Germanic *sagjon, 311 *sago, 311 *sagojanan, 
312 *saxsan; Kroonen 2013:420 Proto-Germanic *sagja- 'sedge', 421 
*sago- ‘saw’, 421 *sahaza- ‘sedge’, and 421 *sahsa- ‘knife’; De Vries 
1977:465—466 *sek-, 473, and 578; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:140 *sek- 
and 141; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:327; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:619 *sek- : 
*sok-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:612 and 613 *sek-; Derksen 2008:446 *sek-. 
Note: This root had numerous derivatives in Proto-Indo-European. 

C. Proto-Altaic *sakta- (~ z-) ‘(vb.) to cut, to split; (n.) sharp instrument’: 
Proto-Tungus *sak-pi ‘axe’ > Ulch saqpi ‘axe’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1203 *sak‘a (~ z-) ‘sharp instrument; to cut, to split’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.25 ax; 9.27 split (vb. tr.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2037, *sVKV ‘to carve, to chisel’. 


320. Proto-Nostratic root *sak’W- (~ *sak’¥-): 
(vb.) *sak’’- ‘to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 
(n.) *sak Y-a ‘fastening, loop’ 
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Proto-Kartvelian *sk’w- ‘to tie (up), to bind (up)’: Georgian [sk’v-] in 
sk'v-en-/sk'v-n- ‘to conclude, to enclose, to comprise’, sk'ul- ‘knot’; 
Mingrelian sk'v-, skv- ‘to tie (up)’, sk’vir- ‘fastened’ (also, figuratively, 
‘stingy, greedy’); Laz sk’v-, skv- ‘to tie (up)’; Svan [sk’w-] in le-sk’w-er 
‘cord, rope’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:302—303 *skw-; Fahnrich 
2007:368—369 *skw-; Klimov 1964:164 *skw- and 1998:166 *skw- ‘to tie 
(up), to bind (up)’. 

Proto-Indo-European *sek '"-/*sok""- ‘to attach, to fasten’: Sanskrit sdjati 
‘to cling or stick or adhere to, to be attached to or engaged in or occupied 
with’, (passive) sajydte ‘to be attached or fastened; to adhere, to cling, to 
stick’, saktd-h ‘clinging or adhering to’; Lithuanian segu, ségti ‘to fasten, 
to attach, to fix, to button’. Rix 1998a:468 *seg- ‘to attach, to fasten’; 
Pokorny 1959:887—888 *seg-, (with nasal infix) *seng- ‘to attach, to 
fasten’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:480—481 *seg-, (with nasal infix) *seng-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1118 *seg- ‘to attach, to fasten’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:64 *seg- ‘to fasten’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:419; Smoczynski 
2007.1:539 *seg-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:770; Derksen 2015:391 *seng-. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) sogna- ‘to put together’, sagal'as- ‘to 
gather, to collect’, Sagal'a- ‘to gather’, (Northern / Tundra) soqol'e ‘coils 
of a lasso’, sogol'es- ‘to roll up a lasso’. Nikolaeva 2006:397 — Nikolaeva 
notes: “This root shows the irregular correspondence K[olyma] -a- ~ 
T[undra] -o-, and the variations -a- — -o- are irregular as well, both in 
T[undra] and in K[olyma].” 

Proto-Altaic *sioku- (— z-) '(vb.) to loop, to fasten, to tie; (n.) loop, 
fastening’: Proto-Tungus *siaKu- ‘loop, hinge’ > Ulch saqu(n), séyu(n) 
‘loop, hinge’; Nanay / Gold sioyor ‘loop, hinge’. Proto-Mongolian *segel- 
dereg/*sagal-darag ‘loop, fastening’ > Mongolian sayaldury-a ‘string for 
attaching objects to the saddle or for fastening a hat under the chin’; 
Khalkha segeldreg, sagaldraga ‘string, cord; loop’, sagaldragalay- ‘to tie 
a string or cord’, malagai sagaldraga ‘cord for tying a hat under the chin’; 
Buriat hagaldarga ‘belt buckle’; Kalmyk seg/dr- ‘to pass through an 
opening’; Shira-Yughur saldarca ‘loop, fastening’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1276 *sioku (~ z-) ‘loop, lace’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord. Different etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2030, *śäk/V]?U ‘to plait, to tie, to bind; wicker’. 


321. Proto-Nostratic root *sal- (~ *sal-): 


(vb.) *sal- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’; 
(n.) *sal-a ‘ascent; height’; (adj.) ‘elevated, high, raised’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *sal- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’: Proto-Semitic *sal- 


al- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’ > Hebrew salal [950] ‘to lift up, to 
heap up, to lay out (a road); to pile up’, solalah [1220] *siege-mound', 
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sullam [030] ‘ladder’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Phoenician s/mt 
‘stairs’; (?) Akkadian simmiltu ‘ladder, stair; siege ladder’; Arabic sullam 
‘ladder, (flight of) stairs, staircase’ (Aramaic loan); Tigre sälla ‘to climb a 
slope’; Tigrinya mdsalal ‘ladder’; Gurage (Soddo) mdsdlal ‘ladder’, 
(Muher) sällälä ‘the cheese comes to the top and the whey remains at the 
bottom" (< ‘to go up’); Amharic mdsdlal ‘ladder’. Murtonen 1989:301; 
Klein 1987:447—448; Leslau 1979:429 and 543. Semitic loan (?) in 
Hadiyya salalo ‘cheese’. Proto-Semitic *sal-ak’- ‘to ascend, to climb up’ > 
Hebrew salak [P20] ‘to ascend, to climb up’ (Aramaic loan); Aramaic 
salék ‘to go up, to ascend’; Arabic salaka ‘to ascend, to mount, to climb, to 
scale’; metathesis in: Soqotri siklhel ‘high’; Harari (tà)sekála ‘to climb’; 
Amharic (Gondar) tä-säkkälä ‘to climb’. Murtonen 1989:301; Klein 
1987:448; Leslau 1963:141—142. 

Proto-Kartvelian *sa/- ‘steep, high’: Georgian sal- ‘steep, high’; 
Mingrelian sol- ‘steep, high’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:294 *sal-; 
Fahnrich 2007:359 *sal-; Klimov 1998:162 *sal- ‘steep’. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *se/-/*sol- ‘(vb.) to go up, to lift up, to raise up; 
(adj.) raised, elevated, high’: Armenian elanem (< *sel- ?) ‘to go up, to 
climb, to ascend; to go out, to leave, to exit’, el ‘ascent, exit’. Mann 
1984— 1987:1124 *sel- ‘to jump, to rise’; Hübschmann 1897:441, no. 120. 
Perhaps also the following (assuming semantic development from ‘raised, 
elevated, high’ > ‘fully grown, adult’ as in Latin ad-ultus): Hittite (nom. 
sg.) Sal-li-is ‘big, great, large, important; adult, fully grown’, (nom.-acc. 
sg.) Sal-la-a-tar ‘greatness; kingship, rulership’; Luwian sa-al-ha-a-ti 
‘great, grown’, Sa-al-hi-an-ti-in ‘growth’, Sa-al-hi-it-ti-is ‘growth’. Note 
also Tocharian A sul, B sale ‘mountain, hill’, B s/yiye ‘pertaining to a 
mountain or hill’, sliye lenke ‘mountain valley’. Adams 1999:651—652 
*swelo-, 669 and 2013:714 *swelo- and 733; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:465 *selu-, *selo-s. 


Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 12.31 high; 12.53 grow; 12.55 large, big (great). 


322. Proto-Nostratic root *sam- (~ *sam-): 
(vb.) *sam- ‘to resemble, to be like’; 
(n.) *sam-a ‘form, shape, appearance, likeness’; (adj.) ‘similar, alike, same’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *sam- ‘to resemble, to be like’: Proto-Semitic *sam-al- ‘to 
resemble, to be like’ > Hebrew semel [210] ‘image, statue’; Phoenician 
sml ‘image, statue’; Geez / Ethiopic (with metathesis) masala [PAA], 
masla [PAA] ‘to be like, to look like, to be likened to, to resemble, to 
appear, to seem’, məsl [PAA] ‘likeness, similarity, form, figure, image, 
statue, parable, proverb’; Tigrinya mäsälä ‘to be like’; Tigre mdsla ‘to be 
similar, to resemble, to seem’; Amharic mdssdld ‘to be like, to look like, to 
resemble, to liken, to simulate, to seem, to appear’, masal ‘likeness, image, 
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effigy, figure (picture)’; Gurage mäsälä ‘to resemble, to be like, to look 
like, to appear, to seem’; Harari másála ‘to appear, to be like, to resemble, 
to seem’. Murtonen 1989:302; Klein 1987:449; Leslau 1987:365—366; 
Tomback 1978:230. Egyptian sm ‘form, image’, smiti ‘to assimilate, to 
equalize’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.4:121; Hannig 1995:705. 
Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som-/*sm- ‘like, same’: Sanskrit samá-h 
‘equal, same’; Pali sama- ‘equal, like, level’; Avestan hama- ‘like’; Old 
Persian hama- ‘equal, same’; Greek pós ‘same’; Latin similis ‘like, 
similar’; Old Irish -som ‘that one’; Gothic sama ‘the same one’; Old 
Icelandic samr ‘the same’; Old English (adv.) same ‘similarly, also’; Old 
High German samo ‘the same’; Old Church Slavic sam» ‘same’. Pokorny 
1959:902—905 *sem- ‘one, together’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:488—492 
*sem-; Mann 1984—1987:1125 *sem- ‘one’, 1126 *semen-, 1126 
*semalis, -os ‘as one, like, equal, simple’, 1230—1231 *sm- ‘in one, 
together’, 1231 *smiia ‘one’, 1231 *smos ‘one, a certain, some’, 1231 
*sm-pl- *onefold, simple’, 1231 *sm-tero- comparative of type *sm-, 1244 
*som- ‘together, in one, by itself, alone; self’, 1244—1245 *somalos 
‘together, equal, even, like’, 1245 *somn- (*somen-, *somnd-) ‘together, 
altogether, all’; Watkins 1985:57 *sem- and 2000:75 *sem- ‘one; together 
with’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:199 *smmo- and 1995.I:172 *smmo-, 
L740—741 *sem-/*som- ‘one’; Mallory—Adams 1997:499 *somós 
‘same’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:436—437; Boisacq 1950:702 *somo-s; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I::390; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:799—800 *somo-; 
Hofmann 1966:232—233 *somós; Beekes 2010.IE:1079 *som-h;-o-; De 
Vaan 2008:564—565; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:539—540 *sem-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:626—627 *sem-; Thurneysen 1946:485; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:436—437; Orél 2003:317—318 Proto-Germanic *samon; 
Kroonen 2013:425 Proto-Germanic *sama(n)- ‘the same’; Lehmann 
1986:294—295 *somo- ‘same’; Feist 1939:409 *sem-; De Vries 1977:462; 
Onions 1966:785 *somós, base *sem-, *som-, *sam-; Klein 1971:653 
*sem-, *sņm- ‘one, together’; Hoad 1986:415 *som-. 

Proto-Altaic *samo ‘shape, appearance’: Proto-Tungus *sama ‘sign, mark’ 
> Manchu samya ‘mole or birthmark on the face or body’; Evenki same 
‘sign, mark’; Lamut / Even ham ‘sign, mark’; Orok sama-lkj ‘sign, mark’; 
Nanay / Gold samogdá ‘a talisman placed on the breast of the deceased so 
that the shaman can recognize him when taking his soul to the other 
world’. Proto-Turkic *som ‘number; honor; shape, silhouette’ > Khalay 
soma ‘shape, silhouette’; Khakas som ‘shape, silhouette’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) som ‘shape, silhouette’; Tuva soma ‘shape, silhouette’; Chuvash 
som ‘number; honor; Yakut omoon ‘shape, silhouette’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1207 *samo ‘shape, appearance’. 
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Buck 1949:12.51 form, shape; 12.91 equal; 12.92 like, similar. Brunner 
1969:106, no. 580; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:358—359, no. 184; A. Dybo 
2004:100. 


323. Proto-Nostratic root *san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-), *sin- (~ *sen-) or 
*sin- (~ *sen-), *sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-): 
(vb.) *san- or *san-, *sin- or *Sin-, *sun- or *Sun- ‘to sense, to perceive’; 
(n.) *san-a or *San-a, *sin-a or *Sin-a, *sun-a or *Sun-a '(a) that which 
senses or perceives: mind, nose; (b) that which is sensed or perceived: 
perception, sense, feeling" 


A. Proto-Afrasian *san-, *sin- '(vb.) to smell; (n.) nose’: Egyptian sn ‘to 
smell, to kiss, to breathe’, snsn ‘to smell, to stink’. Hannig 1995:716; 
Faulkner 1962:230; Erman—Grapow 1921:163. Proto-East Cushitic *san- 
/*sin-/*son-/*sun- ‘nose’ > Rendille sam ‘nose’; Somali san ‘nose’; Boni 
say ‘nose’; Burji sun-a ‘nose’; Arbore son-o ‘nose’; Gidole sin-a ‘nose’; 
Konso siin-a ~ soon-a ‘nose’; Sidamo san-o ‘nose’; Kambata san-e ‘nose’; 
Hadiyya san-e ‘nose’; Gedeo / Darasa san-o ‘nose’. Sasse 1979:5, 24 and 
1982:169; Hudson 1989:106. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo sina ‘nose’. 
Proto-Chadic *suna ‘to smell’ > Hausa sansánaa ‘to smell, to sniff; Warji 
sasan- ‘to smell’; Tumak hunan ‘to smell’. Newman 1977:31. Omotic: 
Ome sigan ‘nose’; Gim san ‘nose’; Nao sin-us ‘nose’; Maji sinu ‘nose’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:463, no. 2194, *san-/*sin- ‘nose’ and 476, no. 2251, 
*sin- ‘to smell’. [Ehret 1995:161, no. 224, *siin’- ‘to smell (tr.)’.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sent^-/*sont-/*snt^- ‘to sense, to perceive’: Latin 
sentio ‘to feel, to experience, to perceive’, sensus ‘sense, feeling, 
perception’; Old High German sin ‘mind, understanding, meaning’ (New 
High German Sinn); Old Frisian sinna ‘to think, to ponder’; Dutch zinnen 
‘to consider, to ponder’, zin ‘sense, meaning, sentence; inclination, desire, 
mind’. Rix 1998a:483 *sent- ‘to go’ — ‘to perceive’; Pokorny 1959:908 
*sent- ‘to take a direction, to go’; Walde 1927—1932.II:496—497 *sent-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1129 *sento, -io ‘to track, to trace, to sleuth, to 
proceed, to follow’; Watkins 1985:58 *sent- and 2000:75 *sent- ‘to head 
for, to go’; Mallory—Adams 1997:418 *sent- ‘to perceive, to think’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::515—516; Ernout—Meillet 1979:614; 
De Vaan 2008:554; Orél 2003:325 Proto-Germanic *senbanan; Kroonen 
2013:437 Proto-Germanic *sinnan- ‘to head for; to long for’; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:709; Kluge—Seebold 1989:673; Vercoullie 1898:337. This 
stem is distinct from Proto-Indo-European *sent^-/*sont^-/*snf^- ‘to go, to 
proceed’. 


Buck 1949:15.11 perceive by the senses; sense (sb.); 15.21— 15.24 smell. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:360—361, no. 187. Different etymologies in 
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Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2078, *SonV (= *sonV ?) ‘to hear’ and, no. 2090, 
*stinV ‘to smell’. 


324. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s/e/n-a or *s/e]n-a (the root vowel is 
uncertain but is probably *e) ‘sinew, tendon’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *senHw-, *sneHw- (> *snéw-) ‘sinew, tendon’: 
Sanskrit sndvan- ‘tendon, muscle, sinew’; Armenian neard ‘sinew, fiber’; 
Greek vedpov ‘sinew, tendon’; Latin nervus (metathesis from *newro-s) 
‘sinew, tendon, nerve’; Old Icelandic sin ‘sinew, tendon’; Faroese sin(a) 
‘sinew’; Norwegian sin(a) ‘sinew’; Swedish sena ‘sinew’; Danish sene 
‘sinew’; Old English sin(e)we, sionwe, seonew- (oblique form of sinu-, 
seonu [< Proto-Germanic *senawo]) ‘sinew’; Old Frisian sini, sin(e) 
‘sinew’; Old Saxon sinewa ‘sinew’; Middle Low German, Middle Dutch 
sene ‘sinew’; Dutch zeen, zenuw ‘sinew’; Old High German senawa 
‘sinew’; Middle High German sene ‘sinew’ (New High German Sehne); 
Tocharian B sor ‘sinew, tendon’. Note also Hittite ishunauwar ‘sinew, 
bowstring’ (< *snawar < Proto-Indo-European *snóHwr ‘sinew, tendon’). 
According to Puhvel (1984 .1/2:403—404), *snawar was probably 
“contaminated” by forms of ishiya- ‘to bind’. Walde 1927—1932.1I:696 
*snéu-(e)r-; Pokorny 1959:977 *snéu-(e)r-, -en- ‘tendon, sinew’; Mann 
1984— 1987:1235 *sneua (*senua, *senaua, *sneuos) ‘twist, cord, sinew’, 
1235—1236 *sneuaros (*sneuros, -à, -id) ‘sinew, nerve, vein’; Watkins 
1985:62 *(s)neau- ‘tendon, nerve’ and 2000:81 *(s)néu- ‘tendon, sinew’ 
(contracted from earlier *snea,u-, extension of *snea,- ‘to sew’ [*(s)ne-]; 
suffixed form *(s)néw-r-, with further suffixes); Mallory—Adams 
1997:568 *snéh,ur ‘sinew, tendon’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:816 
*sneu-r/n- and 1995.1:716 *sneu-r/n- ‘tendon, sinew’; Boisacq 1950:665 
*seneu-, *senou-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:303—304; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:747 *sné-wer/n-; Hofmann 1966:215—216 *sneu-er-, *snéu-en-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1010—1011 *sneh,-ur/n-; Emout—Meillet 1979:439; De 
Vaan 2008:407 *snéh,-ur ‘sinew’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:165 
*sneueros; Adams 1999:665 *sneh,wr; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:458 
*sne-uer/n-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I::433—434; Orél 2003:329 Proto- 
Germanic *sin(a)wo; Kroonen 2013:433 Proto-Germanic *senuwo- 
‘sinew’; De Vries 1977:476; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:152; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:341—342; Onions 1966:828; Klein 1971:686; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:698; Kluge—Seebold 1989:663— 664. Note: Kloekhorst 
(2008b:395— 396) translates Hittite ishunauwar as ‘arm, upper arm’ and 
rejects the etymology proposed here. 

B. Proto-Uralic *sene/*soone (< *sone) ‘sinew, tendon’: Finnish suoni 
‘sinew, tendon, vein’; Estonian soon ‘sinew, tendon, vein’; Lapp / Saami 
suodná/suoná- ‘sinew, tendon, artery, vein’; Mordvin san ‘sinew, vein’; 
Cheremis / Mari Siin ‘sinew’; Votyak / Udmurt són ‘sinew’; Zyrian / Komi 
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son ‘sinew, vein’; Vogul / Mansi tôôn ‘sinew, vein’; Hungarian in/ina- 
‘sinew’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan taay/tana- ‘sinew’; Yenisei Samoyed 
/ Enets ti?/tin- ‘sinew’; Selkup Samoyed ten-, Can, can ‘sinew’; Kamassian 
ten ‘sinew’. Collinder 1955:58, 1965:145 *soóno, and 1977:75; Joki 
1973:316 Proto-Uralic *sone (< Pre-Uralic *sone); Décsy 1990:107 
*send/*sona ‘vein, tendon, sinew’; Rédei 1986—1988:441 *sene (*sone); 
Sammallahti 1988:548 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *siini; Janhunen 1977b:32—33 
*cen-. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:361—362, no. 189; Hakola 2000:178, no. 795; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2081, *son/Vq] [ü] (= *soni[q][ü] ?) ‘sinew, tendon; 
root’. 


325. Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘you’: 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *si- second person singular pronoun stem: ‘you’: 
Mingrelian si ‘you’; Laz si(-n) ‘you’; Svan si ‘you’. Schmidt 1962:142; 
Klimov 1964:162—163 *sen- and 1998:164 *sen ‘you’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:300 *si- (variant *si-n- with secondary -n-); Fahnrich 
2007:366 *si-. In Georgian, this stem has been replaced by that of the 
possessive pronoun: Georgian šen- ‘you’ (< *skwe/n]-). 
Proto-Indo-European *-si (< *-s plus deictic particle *-i) second person 
singular primary verb ending, *-s second person singular secondary verb 
ending: Hittite second person singular mi-conjugation: -si, preterit second 
person singular of thematic verbs: -5; Sanskrit (primary) -si, (secondary) 
-s; Avestan (primary) -si, (secondary) -s; Greek (primary) -o1, (secondary) 
-G; Latin -s; Gothic -s; Old Russian -šo [-ur]; Lithuanian -si. Beekes 
1995:232—234; Brugmann 1904:590; Meillet 1964:227—228 and 229; 
Szemerényi 1996:233—236; Burrow 1973:306—314; Fortson 2010:92— 
93; Sihler 1995:459—460. 

Proto-Altaic *si second person singular pronoun: ‘thou, you’: Proto- 
Tungus *si, *sii second person singular pronoun: ‘thou, you’ > Manchu si 
‘you’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) sz ‘you’; Evenki si ‘you’; Lamut / Even hi 
‘you’; Negidal sr ‘you’; Ulch si ‘you’; Orok si ‘you’; Nanay / Gold si 
‘you’; Oroch si ‘you’; Udihe si ‘you’; Solon Ši ‘you’. Second person 
singular possessive suffixes: Lamut / Even (after vowels) -s, (after 
consonants) -as, (after n) -si; Evenki (after vowels) -s, (after consonants) 
-is. Proto-Turkic *se- second person singular pronoun: ‘thou, you’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) sen ‘you’; Karakhanide Turkic sen ‘you’; Turkish sen 
‘you’; Gagauz sän ‘you’; Azerbaijani sän ‘you’; Turkmenian sen ‘you’; 
Tatar sin ‘you’; Bashkir hin ‘you’; Karaim sin ‘you’; Kazakh sen ‘you’; 
Kirghiz sen ‘you’; Noghay sen ‘you’; Uzbek sen ‘you’; Uighur sän ‘you’; 
Tuva sen ‘you’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) sen ‘you’; Sary-Uighur sen ‘you’; 
Chuvash eza ‘you’; Yakut en ‘you’. Second person singular possessive 
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suffixes/personal markers: Turkish -s/n; Kazakh -s/n; Kirghiz -sIyn; Uzbek 
-sán. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968; Johanson—Csatd 1998. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1237—1238 *si ‘thou’. 


Greenberg 2000:74—76; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2006a, *s[ü] (> **si) ‘thou’. 


326. Proto-Nostratic 3rd person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘he, she, it; him, her; 


they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix *-si (~ *-se) ‘his, her, its; their’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *si- 3rd person pronoun stem, *-s(i) 3rd person suffix: 


Egyptian -s, -sy third person singular suffix; dependent pronouns: sw ‘he, 
him, it’, sy ‘she, her, it’, sn ‘they, them’, st old form of the dependent 
pronoun 3rd singular f., which has been specialized for certain particular 
uses, mainly in place of the 3rd plural ‘they, them’ or of the neuter ‘it’. 
Gardiner 1957:45, §43, 46, §44, and 98, §124; Hannig 1995:647, 674, 712, 
and 777; Faulkner 1962:205, 211, 215, 230, and 252. Berber: Tamazight 
3rd person indirect pronouns: (singular after preposition and possessive 
with kinship) s, as, (poss. sg.) -nnas or ns; (m. pl.) san, -san, asan, (f. pl.) 
sant, -sant, asant, (poss. m. pl.) -nsan, (poss. f. pl) -nsant. Penchoen 
1973:26—27. Tuareg (after prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -s, -as, -às, -is, (m. 
pl.) -san, -asan, -isan, (f. pl.) -sanat, -asanat, -isanat; (after kinship terms) 
(m. and f. sg.) -s, -as, -is, (m. pl.) -san, -ssan, -asan, -isan, (f. pl.) -sanat, 
-isanat; (after nouns) (m. pl.) -(nJasan, (f. pl.) -(nJasanat; Kabyle (after 
prepositions) (m. and f. sg.) -s, (m. pl.) -san, (f. pl.) -sant; (after kinship 
terms) (m. and f. sg.) -s, (m. pl.) -(t-)san, (f. pl.) -(t-)sant; (after nouns) (m. 
and f. sg.) -as, (m. pl.) -asen, (f. pl.) -asant; Ghadames (after prepositions) 
(m. and f. sg.) -as, (m. pl.) -san, (f. pl.) -asanat; (after kinship terms) (m. 
and f. sg.) -is, (m. pl.) (it)-san, (f. pl.) (it)-asnat; (after nouns) (m. and f. 
sg.) -(ann)as, (m. pl) -(ann)asan, (f. pl.) -(annjasnat. Chadic: Ngizim 
demonstratives (previous reference): (deictic predicator) sdna ‘here/there 
(it) is, here/there they are (pointing out or offering)’, (pronoun) sónú ‘this 
one, that one; this, that (thing or event being pointed out or in question)’; 
Hausa sii ‘he’, (direct object) 5i ‘him’. Proto-East Cushitic *?u-s-uu ‘he’ > 
Burji ís-i 3rd singular m. personal pronoun abs. (= obj.) ‘him’; Gedeo / 
Darasa isi 3rd singular m. nom. pronoun ‘he’; Kambata isi 3rd singular m. 
nom. pronoun ‘he’; Sidamo isi 3rd singular m. nom. pronoun ‘he’. Proto- 
East Cushitic *?i-s-ii ‘she’ > Burji is-ée 3rd singular f. personal pronoun 
abs. (= obj.) ‘her’; Gedeo / Darasa ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’; 
Hadiyya isi 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’; Kambata ise 3rd singular f. 
nom. pronoun ‘she’; Sidamo ise 3rd singular f. nom. pronoun ‘she’. Sasse 
1982:106 and 107; Hudson 1989:77 and 132. Highland East Cushitic: 
Kambata -si 3rd singular possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, -se 3rd singular 
possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’; Sidamo -si 3rd singular possessive pronoun 
(m.): ‘his’, -se 3rd singular possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’. Hudson 
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1989:80. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?i-si- ‘she’ > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa 
-s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-si (bound) ‘her’ > Dahalo 
210i ‘she’, -ði ‘her’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?u-su- ‘he’ > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-su 
(bound) ‘his’ > Ma'a -?u in ku-?u ‘his, her, its’; Dahalo ?úðu ‘he’, -ðu 
‘his’. Ehret 1980:290 and 295. Omotic: Gamo sekki ‘that, those’; 3rd 
person singular subject markers (affirmative): (m.) -es, (f.) -us; Zayse 
bound 3rd person singular subject pronouns: (m.) -s, (f.) -is; 3rd person 
singular independent pronouns: (subject m.) 7é-s-i, (subject f£) ?i-s-í, 
(direct object complement m.) ?é-s-a, (direct object complement f.) ?/-s-a, 
(postpositional complement m.) ?é-s-u(-ro), (postpositional complement f.) 
?i-s-u(-ro), (copular complement m.) ?é-s-te, (copular complement f.) 
?í-s-te. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite -š (< *-si ?) 3rd singular personal suffix 
(Kha¢éikjan 1998:34; Grillot-Susini 1987:33; Reiner 1969:76). 
Proto-Kartvelian *-s verb suffix used to mark the 3rd person singular 
(subjective conjugation): Georgian -s; Mingrelian -s; Laz -s; Svan -s. 
Klimov 1964:160 *-s; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:292 *-s; Fahnrich 
2007:357—358 *-s. 

Proto-Indo-European *-s- 3rd person singular verb ending: Hittite hi- 
conjugation 3rd singular preterit ending -š (cf. J. Friedrich 1960:76—79; 
Sturtevant 1951:144, §270a); Sanskrit 3rd singular root aorist optative 
ending -s in, for example, bhü-yd-s (cf. Burrow 1973:352); Tocharian A 
3rd singular verb ending -s (< *-se) in, for example, pälkäş ‘shines’ (cf. 
Adams 1988:56, §4.212). According to Watkins (1962), it was this suffix 
that gave rise to the sigmatic aorist in Indo-European. (?) Proto-Indo- 
European *-s- in (m.) *?ey-s-os, (f.) *2ey-s-eA [-aA] (> -a), *Pey-s-yos a 
compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’: Sanskrit esd-h (f. esa) ‘this’; 
Avestan aésa- (f. aesa) ‘this’; Oscan eiseis ‘he’; Umbrian erec, erek, ere, 
erek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- element could be from the Proto-Indo- 
European demonstrative stem *so- ‘this, that? (< Proto-Nostratic *sa-/*sa- 
‘this, that’) instead. Pokorny 1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.I:96— 
98; Mann 1984—1987:235 *eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:129. 

Proto-Uralic *-se 3rd person singular possessive suffix / 3rd person verb 
suffix (determinative conjugation). Abondolo 1998:29; Hajdú 1972:40 and 
43—44. 

Proto-Altaic *sV (~ *š-) ‘this, that? (3rd person pronoun): Proto-Turkic 
*-si 3rd person possessive suffix > Old Turkic -si; Karakhanide Turkic -si; 
Turkish -s7; Gagauz -si; Azerbaijani -si; Turkmenian -si; Tatar -si; Bashkir 
-hi; Karaim -si; Uzbek -si; Kazakh -si; Kirghiz -si; Uighur -si; Noghay -si; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -si; Tuva -zi; Chuvash -sa. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1320—1321 *sV (~ *$-) ‘this, that’ (3rd person pronoun). 
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Greenberg 2000:99—101; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2006, *sE ‘he/she’. This is 
an old anaphoric pronoun stem distinct from Proto-Nostratic *ša-/*šə- ‘this, 
that’. 


327. Proto-Nostratic root *sig- (~ *seg-): 
(vb.) *sig- ‘to flow forth, to rain’; 
(n.) *sig-a ‘flowing, raining, storm’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *sag-ar- ‘to flow forth, to rain’ > Hebrew sayrir 
[139] “steady, persistent rain’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); Syriac 
sayra ‘heavy rain’; Arabic sagara ‘to cause water to flow, to shed, to fill 
the sea, to swell’, sagrat ‘small cistern for rain-water’. Klein 1987:435; 
Zammit 2002:215—216. 

B. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *siks"e (*süks"e) ‘autumn’ > Finnish syksy, 
syys (gen. syyksen) ‘autumn’; Estonian siigis (gen. sügise) ‘autumn’; Lapp 
/ Saami cák'cá/lcávcá- ‘autumn’; Mordvin (Erza) soks, soks, soks, 
(Moksha) soks, soks ‘autumn’; Cheremis / Mari saza, siza ‘autumn’; 
Votyak / Udmurt sizy/ ‘autumn’; Vogul / Mansi tüks ‘autumn’; Ostyak / 
Xanty ségas ‘autumn’; Hungarian ősz ‘autumn’. Collinder 1955:116, 
1960:414 *sükese, and 1977:130; Rédei 1986—1988:443 *sikse (*sükse); 
Sammallahti 1988:549 *siiksi ‘autumn’. Semantic development as in 
Evenki siyelese(ni) ‘autumn’ cited below. 

C. Proto-Altaic *sigi (~ z-; -e, -o) ‘rain, storm’: Proto-Tungus *sig- ‘(vb.) to 
be foggy, misty; (n.) fog, mist’ > Udihe siga- ‘to be foggy, misty’; Manchu 
sican ‘mist, heavy fog’; Evenki siglamat- ‘to be foggy, misty’, siyelese(ni) 
‘autumn’. Proto-Mongolian *siyur- ‘(vb.) to rage (as a storm); (n.) 
blizzard, snowstorm’ > Mongolian siyur- ‘to rage (as a storm)’, siyurya(n) 
‘snowstorm, blizzard, storm with cold rain’, siyuryala- ‘to rage (of a 
snowstorm)’; Khalkha sira- ‘to rage (of a snowstorm)’, šūrga ‘snowstorm, 
blizzard’; Buriat šūrga ‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Kalmyk sür- ‘to rage (of a 
snowstorm)’, suryn ‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Ordos sircan ‘snowstorm, 
blizzard’; Shira-Yughur surca ‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Dagur sorge 
‘snowstorm, blizzard’; Monguor sürca ‘snowstorm, blizzard’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1242—1243 *sigi (~ z-; -e, -o) ‘rain, (snow) storm’. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain (sb.); 1.76 snow (sb.). Hakola 2000:180, no. 805. 


328. Proto-Nostratic root *siħ- (~ *seh-): 
(vb.) *sih- ‘to scatter, to strew, to cast or throw, to sprinkle (with water)’; 
(n.) *sih-a ‘the act of scattering, strewing, casting, or throwing about’; (adj.) 
‘scattered, strewn, cast, or thrown about’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *sah-aw- ‘to extend, to spread out; to be scattered, 
strewn, dispersed, spread out’? > Geez / Ethiopic sahwa [i], sahawa 
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[Adh®] ‘to be extended, expanded, spread out, dispersed; to run (liquid)’, 
sahaw [ta] ‘scattered, dispersed’; Tigre sáha (shw) ‘to be extended’; 
Tigrinya sáhawá ‘to be scattered, to be thinly sown’. Leslau 1987:495. 
Arabic sahha *to pour out plenteously; to be poured out, to shed, to flow 
down’. 

(?) Proto-Kartvelian *sx- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’: Georgian sx- ‘to bear 
fruit, to grow’; Svan [cx-]. Klimov 1998:169 *sx- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:306 *sx-; Fahnrich 2007:373 *sx-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *sx-am-/*sx-m- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’: Georgian sxam-/sxm- 
‘to bear fruit’, m-sxm-o-j ‘fruit-bearing’; Svan cxem- ‘to grow’. Klimov 
1998:169—170 *sx-am- : *sx-m- ‘to bear fruit, to grow’. Semantic 
development from ‘to throw, to scatter’ > ‘to sow (seeds), to make to 
grow’ > ‘to grow, to bear fruit’ as in Old English sæd ‘seed (of plants and 
animals); fruit, crop; growth; sowing; source; progeny, posterity’ cited 
below. 

Proto-Indo-European *sihh- [*sehh-] (> *se-) ‘to throw, to scatter’ > ‘to 
sow (seeds), to make to grow’: Latin semen ‘seed’, sementis ‘a sowing, 
planting’, sero (< *siso) ‘to sow, to plant’; Gothic saian ‘to sow’, -seps in 
manaseps ‘mankind’; Old Icelandic sá ‘to sow; to throw, to scatter’, sad 
‘seed, corn, crop’, sæði ‘seed, (in pl.) crops’; Swedish så ‘to sow’, sådd 
‘seed’; Danish saa ‘to sow’; Old English sawan ‘to sow, to strew seeds, to 
plant’, sæd ‘seed (of plants and animals); fruit, crop; growth; sowing; 
source; progeny, posterity’; Old Saxon sdian ‘to sow’, sad ‘seed’, samo 
‘seed’; Old Frisian sed ‘crop, sowing’; Old High German saen, sawen ‘to 
sow’ (New High German sden), sat seed’ (New High German Saat), samo 
‘seed’ (New High German Same ‘seed, grain; sperm, semen; germ, source; 
offspring, descendents’); Lithuanian séju, séti ‘to sow’, sémens, sémenys 
‘flax seed’, sélena ‘husk of a seed’; Old Church Slavic séjo, séti (also 
séjati) ‘to sow’, séme ‘seed’; Polish siać ‘to sow’; (?) Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) 
is-hu-u-wa-a-i ‘to shed, to throw, to scatter, to sow (seeds), to pour’. Rix 
1998a:469 *seh,- ‘to plant’ — ‘to sow’; Pokorny 1959:889— 891 *sé(i)- : 
*sai- : *si-; *sé- : *sa- and *sei- : *si- ‘to throw, to scatter, to let fall, to 
sow’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:459—463 *séi-; Mann 1984—1987:1122 
*sejo (*said) ‘to sow’, *séia ‘sowing, seed-time’, 1126 *sémn-, *semo(n) 
‘seed’, 1133 *sét- (*sétos) ‘sown, planted; sowing, seed’, 1134 *sétlos, -a, 
-om ‘sowing, seed; sowing-basket, seedlop, seedlip'; Watkins 1985:56 
*se- (contracted from *sea-) and 2000:73 *sé- ‘to sow’ (contracted from 
earlier *sea,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::688—689  *seH(i)- and 
1995.1:594—595 *seH(i)- ‘to sow’, *semen- ‘seed, semen’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:505 *seh,men- ‘seed’, 534 *seh,- ‘to sow’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:617—618 *se-, *sa-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:522 *se-; De 
Vaan 2008:557 *si-sh,-e/o- ‘to sow’; Orél 2003:327 Proto-Germanic 
*seanan, 327 *sedan, 327 *sediz, 328 *semon; Lehmann 1986:290 *se(y)- 
(< *se?-), *si-, *sei-; Feist 1939:403—404 *se(i)-; De Vries 1977:459 
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*sé(i)-, *seia-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:137—138; Onions 1966:806 
and 849; Klein 1971:668 *se- and 700 *se(i)-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:617 
sei-, 619 *se(i)-, and 622—623 *séi-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:612, 613 *se-, 
and 616; Tischler 1977— .2:391—392 and 2:393—394; Kloekhorst 
2008b:396—399; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:404—409; Smoczynski 2007.1:545 
*seh,-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:778—779 *se-. 


Buck 1949:5.71 fruit; 8.31 sow; seed; 12.53 grow. 


22.17. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *3 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Karvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
3- 3- c- ME | & | NE 
4- ICE | a fe | ay | o 
-d- 
329. Proto-Nostratic root *Za?- (~ *$22-): 


(vb.) *Za?- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’; 
(n.) *$a?-a ‘death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *3a?- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’: Semitic: Arabic za?ama 
‘to die suddenly’. Egyptian z? ‘to become weak or feeble’, z?-° ‘weak, 
feeble man’. Hannig 1995:657; Faulkner 1962:209. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *zaaP- ‘to be extinguished’ > Alagwa tsa?ata ‘barren (animal, 
person)’; Dahalo dzaa?- ‘to die’, dzaa?e ‘death’, dzaa?ama ‘corpse’, 
dzaa?ata ‘enemy’. Ehret 1980:197. Proto-Southern Cushitic *za?es- ‘to 
extinguish’ > Iraqw tsa?es- ‘to extinguish’; Dahalo dze?ed- ‘to kill’. Ehret 
1980:197. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *caH- ~ *ceH- ‘to die’: Tamil cà (cav-/cakuv-, cett-) ‘to 
die, to be spoiled or blighted (as crops), to be exhausted’, cavu ‘death, 
ghost’, cettal ‘dying’, cakkatu ‘death’; Malayalam caka (catt-) ‘to die’, 
cakku ‘death, mortality’, cavu ‘death, case of death, mourning feast’, catta 
‘dead’; Toda soy- (sot-) ‘to die (of others than Todas)’; Kannada say 
(sattu) ‘to die’, savu ‘death, a corpse’; Kodagu ca'l- (ca-v-, catt-) ‘to die’, 
ca:vu- ‘corpse’; Telugu caccu (cà-, cãv-) ‘to die, to fade, to wither, to 
disappear, to cease’, caccu (adj.) ‘dead, listless, insipid’, cavu ‘death’; Tulu 
saipini, taipini ‘to die, to be starved’, savu, tavu ‘death, mourning feast’; 
Parji cay- (can-) ‘to die’; Kui sava (sat-) ‘to die, to be ill, to suffer’; Konda 
sã- ‘to die, to go out (of fire)’; Kuwi hā- ‘to die’, haki ‘death’; Kurux 
khé? ena (keccas) ‘to die, to fall out of use (as a law)’; Malto keye (kec-) ‘to 
die’, keype ‘dead’, keyu ‘mortal’; Brahui kahing ‘to die, to die down (of 
fire)’, kasifing, kasfing ‘to kill’. Krishnamurti 2003:46, 118, 126—127, 
156, and 293 *caH- ~ *ceH- ‘to die’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:212—213, 
no. 2426. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian (*3?-in- >) *3-in- ‘to sleep, to fall asleep’: Georgian zin- 
‘to sleep, to fall asleep’; Mingrelian žir- ‘to lie (down); to lean (on), 
o-n3ir-al-i ‘bed’; Laz Jin-, žir- ‘to go to bed; to sleep’, o-ngir-e ‘bed’. 
Schmidt 1962:152; Klimov 1964:238 *3,in- and 1998:287 *3,-in- ‘to sleep, 
to fall asleep’; Fahnrich 2007:607—608 *3,in-/*3,il-; Fähnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:489—490 *3,in-/*3,il-. Proto-Kartvelian (*3?-il- >) 
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*3-il- ‘dream, sleep’: Georgian j3il-i ‘dream, sleep’; Mingrelian [¥ir-] 
‘dream, sleep’; Laz (n)$ir-, nzi- “dream, sleep’. Klimov 1964:238 *3,il- 
and 1998:287 *3,-il- ‘dream, sleep’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *dře?-/*dho?- > *dhé-/*dt6- ‘to waste away; to 
become exhausted, faded, withered, weak, weary’: Latin famés ‘hunger’, 
fatigo ‘to weary, to tire’; Old Irish ded- ‘to dwindle’; Old English demm 
‘damage, injury, loss, misfortune’; Old Icelandic dasi 'sluggard, lazy 
fellow’, dasast ‘to become weary, exhausted’, dasaór ‘weary, exhausted 
(from cold or bodily exertion)’; Swedish dasa ‘to lie idle’. Pokorny 
1959:239 *dhé- ‘to pass away’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.L:829 *dhe-; 
Watkins 1985:13 *dhe- ‘to vanish’ (contracted from *dhea-); Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:451 *dhe- (: *dha-); De Vaan 2008:200 and 204— 
205; Orél 2003:69 Proto-Germanic *dason — *dasaz; De Vries 1977:74; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:96. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb., sb.); 4.75 die; dead; death; 4.91 tired, weary; 5.14 
hunger (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:347, no. 172. 


330. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *jag’-a ‘a small tree, a bush or shrub’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gag"- ‘a kind of tree’: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic zagba 
[479] possibly ‘podocarpus’ (it renders Biblical ‘cedar, cypress’); Tigrinya 
zdgba ‘podocarpus’; Amharic zágba, zagba ‘podocarpus’; Gurage zagba ‘a 
kind of tree’. Leslau 1979:704 and 1987:633. New Egyptian sg (< *zg ?) 
‘tree’. Hannig 1995:775. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *dzagiba ‘cedar 
tree’ > Hadiyya digiba ‘cedar tree’; Kambata zagiba, zagissu (< *zagib-cu) 
‘cedar tree’; Sidamo daguba, dagucco (< *dagub-co) ‘cedar tree’. Hudson 
1989:37. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada cakli ‘the Manilla tamarind tree’; Tulu cakkulimara 
‘the Manilla tamarind tree’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:201, no. 2273. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *Zegw- ‘blackthorn, sloe’: Georgian (Leéxumi dialect) 
3egv- ‘blackthorn, sloe’; Mingrelian [3ag(v)-] ‘small shrubbery’. Fahnrich 
2007:603 *3,egw-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:485—486 *3,egw-; 
Klimov 1998:284 *3,egw- ‘blackthorn, sloe’. 


331. Proto-Nostratic root *fah- (~ *Zah-): 
(vb.) *sah- ‘to call (out), to cry (out)’; 
(n.) *ah-a ‘call, cry; name’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zah- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to groan’: Proto-Semitic 
*zah-ar- ‘to grunt, to groan, to moan’ > Arabic zahara ‘to groan, to moan’, 
zahir ‘groan, moan’; Sheri / Jibbali zahdr ‘(animal) to push out its young 
squealing; (woman) to push out a child grunting and groaning’; Mehri 
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zahar ‘to squeak, to grunt, to squeal’; Harsüsi zehar ‘to grunt or squeak 
while giving birth’. Egyptian zhzh ‘to cry out, to shriek’. Hannig 1995:737. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *Jax-/*%x- ‘to call, to be called’: Georgian zax- ‘to call, to 
cry, to shout’; Mingrelian Jox- ‘to be called’; Laz Jox-, jox- ‘to call’; Svan 
Záx-/Zx- (sx-) ‘to be named, to be called’. Klimov 1964:236—237 *3,ax- 
and 1998:283 *3,ax- : *3,x- ‘to call, to be called’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:484—485 *3,ax-; Fahnrich 2007:602—603 *3,ax-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *Jax-e- ‘name’: Georgian sax-el- ‘name’; Mingrelian 
3ox-o ‘name’; Laz 3ox-o ‘name’; Svan Zax-e, žäx-e ‘name’. Klimov 1964: 
237 *3,axe- and 1998:283—284 *3,ax-e- ‘name’. 


Buck 1949:18.41 call (vb. = summon); 18.42 call (vb. = name; b) be called, 
named). 


332. Proto-Nostratic root *Zal- (~ *3al-): 
(vb.) *al- ‘to fasten, to tie’; 
(n.) *Zal-a ‘string, strap, cord’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *Jal- ‘string, cord’: Georgian zal- ‘string’; Svan (Lower 
Bal) Jal-, (Upper Bal) šil- ‘string, cord’. Klimov 1998:282 *5;al- ‘sinew, 
string’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:482—483 *3,al-; Palmaitis— 
Gudjedjiani 1985:313. Different etymology in Fahnrich 2007:600 [*3,i/-]. 

B. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) tude-calete- ‘to hang oneself. Nikolaeva 
2006:122. This stem is an exception to vowel harmony. 

C. Proto-Altaic *salo- ‘(vb.) to fasten, to tie; (n.) string, strap, cord’: Proto- 
Tungus *Zala-n ‘joint; shoe straps’ > Manchu jZala(n) ‘a section (of 
bamboo, grass), a joint; generation, age; world; subdivision of a banner, 
ranks; measure word for walls and fences’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) Jalan 
‘joint’; Evenki Jalan ‘joint’, Zalaptun ‘shoe straps’; Lamut / Even Jalpn 
‘joint’, 3alepkir ‘shoe straps’; Negidal Jalan ‘joint’, 3alaptin ‘plummet’; 
Ulch Jala(n) ‘joint; generation, world’; Orok dala(n) ‘joint; generation, 
world’; Nanay / Gold 3jalà ‘joint; generation world’; Oroch 3a/a(n) ‘joint; 
generation, world’; Udihe ja/a(n) ‘joint; generation world’. Proto- 
Mongolian *Jalga- ‘to fasten, to join’ > Written Mongolian Zalya- ‘to 
fasten, to join’; Khalkha zalga- ‘to fasten, to join’; Buriat zalga- ‘to fasten, 
to join’; Kalmyk zalya- ‘to fasten, to join’; Ordos Zalca- ‘to fasten, to join’; 
Dagur Jalga- ‘to fasten, to join’; Shira-Yughur Jalcagab- ‘to fasten, to 
join’; Monguor 3irca-, jalcá- ‘to fasten, to join’. Proto-Turkic *yala- 
‘sacred band; flag; tie, strap’ > Turkmenian (dial.) yalow ‘flag’; Uzbek 
yalow ‘flag’; Uighur (dial.) Jala ‘tie, strap’; Tatar (dial.) yalaw ‘flag’, yala 
‘tie, strap’; Kirghiz yalau ‘flag’; Kazakh zalaw ‘flag’; Sary-Uighur Jala 
‘tie, strap’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) yalaya, d'alaya ‘tie, strap’; Tuva cala 
‘tie, strap’, Calama ‘sacred band’; Yakut salama ‘sacred band’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1526—1527 *alo ‘to fasten, to bind, to hang’. 
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Sumerian zal ‘to bind’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord. 


333. Proto-Nostratic root *faw- (~ *$2w-): 


(vb.) *$aw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’; 
(n.) *Zaw-a ‘cessation, end, extinction’; (adj.) ‘worn out, used up, wasted, 


decrepit, old’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *zaw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’: 


Proto-Semitic *zaw-al- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’ > 
Hebrew zül [5n] ‘to waste, to lavish, to squander; to be cheap’, zülah 
[1253] ‘removal, cessation’; Arabic zāla ‘to cease to be in a place, to 
remove; to cease, to perish; to cause to cease, to disappear; to destroy; to 
abolish’, zawal ‘end, passage, extinction, disappearance, vanishing, 
cessation, setting (of the sun); decline, change for the worse, injury, harm’, 
?izala ‘removal, elimination’; Sabaean zw/ ‘to vanish, to complete’. 
Murtonen 1989:163; Klein 1987:196; Zammit 2002:211. Arabic zawa ‘to 
take away, to remove’. Egyptian zwn ‘to perish’, zwn ‘affliction’. Hannig 
1995:677; Faulkner 1962:217; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:428. [Ehret 
1995:262, no. 477, *jaw- or *dzaw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to 
function’. | 

Dravidian: Tamil cavalai ‘leanness of an infant not fed on mother’s milk, 
tenderness, immaturity’, cavu ‘to become weak, to be emaciated’, cavanku 
(cavanki-) ‘to become lean, emaciated; to shrink, to subside, to faint, to 
languish’, cávi ‘withered crop, blighted or empty grain’, cdvattai ‘withered 
grain, chaff, emaciated person, dried betel leaves’; Malayalam cavala 
‘empty corn, leanness, hollowness’, cavi, cari ‘empty grain, blighted corn; 
cankerworm, palmerworm’, cata ‘seedless, empty (as husk)’; Kota jag- 
(jagy-) ‘to become lean’, jalv- (jald-) (< *javl-) ‘to become lean and 
stringy with old age’; Tulu cavuli ‘old’; Telugu cavile ‘leanness, thinness’, 
cavile-poyina ‘lean, thin (as an infant)’, savi ‘a blasted stalk of withered 
corn’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:210, no. 2392. 

Proto-Kartvelian *3w-el- ‘decrepit, old (of things)’: Georgian 3veli 
‘decrepit, old (mostly of things)’; Mingrelian jvesi ‘old’; Laz m-3veSi, 
n-3vesi ‘old’; Svan $winel ‘old’. Fáhnrich 2007:606 *5w-; Schmidt 1962: 
152; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:488 *3w-; Klimov 1964:238 *3,wel- 
and 1998:286 *3,w-el- ‘decrepit, old’. Proto-Kartvelian *¥w-en-/*3w-in- 
‘to become old’: Laz m-3ven- ‘to become old’; Svan [3win-] ‘to become 
old’. Klimov 1964:238 *3,wen- and 1998:286—287 *3,w-en- : *3,w-in- ‘to 
become old’. 

Proto-Indo-European *d^w-iH- (> *d'w-i-) ‘to dwindle, to waste away, to 
wane’: Old Icelandic dvina ‘to dwindle, to cease, to subside’; Old English 
dwinan ‘to become smaller, to dwindle, to waste away’; Middle Low 
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German dwinan ‘to waste away’; Dutch verdwijnen ‘to waste away, to 
vanish’. Mann 1984—1987:228 *dhuind ‘to wane’; Watkins 1985:14 
*dheu- ‘to become exhausted, to die’ (suffixed zero-grade form *dhwi-no- 
in Germanic) and 2000:19 *dheu- (also *dheua-) ‘to die’ (extended zero- 
grade form *dhuai-, metathesized to *dhwia-, contracted to *dhwi-, whence 
suffixed form *dhwi-no-); Orél 2003:81 Proto-Germanic *dwinanan; 
Kroonen 2013:112—113 Proto-Germanic *dwinan- ‘to diminish’; De 
Vries 1977:89; Klein 1971:233 *dhwei-; Onions 1966:296. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) cawire-, Cawure- ‘to pretend to be poorer 
than one is’. Nikolaeva 2006:127. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *dawwaca- ‘to perish’ > Chukchi 
rakwaca- ‘to perish; to be crippled, maimed’; Kerek jakwa(a)ca- ‘to 
perish; to be crippled’; Koryak jawwaca- ‘to be crippled, maimed’; 
Alyutor sawwasa- ‘to perish; to be crippled’. Fortescue 2005:55. 


Buck 1949:12.56 small, little; 14.15 old; 14.28 cease; 16.31 pain, suffering. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:346, no. 171. 


334. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Zem-a ‘anything that is sour, bitter, pungent, sharp’; 
(adj.) ‘sour, bitter, pungent, sharp’: 


A. (?) Afroasiatic: Semitic: Akkadian (reduplicted) zimzimmu (zinzimmu) ‘a 


B. 


type of onion’, probably ‘red onion’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *3m- ‘salt’: Georgian [3m-] ‘salt’; Mingrelian Zimu- 
‘salt’; Laz (n)$umu- ‘salt’; Svan Jam-, Zim- ‘salt’. Klimov 1964:239 *3,m- 
and 1998:289—290 *3,m(u)- ‘salt’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:493— 
494 *3z,um-; Fühnrich 2007:611—612 *3,um-. Proto-Kartvelian *3m-ar- 
‘vinegar’: Georgian 3m-ar-i ‘vinegar’; Mingrelian [3imol-] ‘vinegar’; Laz 
3umori ‘vinegar’; Svan Zimar- (?) ‘vinegar’. Klimov 1964:240 *3,m-ar- 
and 1998:289 *5,m-ar- ‘vinegar’; Schmidt 1962:152—153. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *cem3 ‘sour; to become sour > Votyak / 
Udmurt s6m ‘taste, leaven’; Zyrian / Komi som ‘leaven, sourness’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty (Tremyugan) cim-, (North Kazym) sim-, (Obdorsk) sim- ‘to turn 
sour (dough), to ferment, to rise, to get spoiled, to rot from humidity (of 
garment or rope)’. Collinder 1955:118 and 1977:131; Rédei 1986— 
1988:56—57 *cems. 


Buck 1949:5.81 salt (sb.); 5.83 vinegar; 15.36 salt (adj.); 15.38 acid, sour. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:347—348, no. 173. 


22.18. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *čb 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
che c- c- č- th- č- che c- 
-čh- -c- -c(c)- -é- -th- -é- -čh- -c(c)- 
335. Proto-Nostratic root *čřal- (~ *chal-): 


(vb.) *čřal- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to 


set free, to release, to let go’; 


(n.) *chal-a ‘freedom, leisure, emptiness’; (adj.) ‘empty, abandoned, released, 


freed (from), at leisure? 


Semantics as in Sanskrit ric- and its derivatives: ric- ‘to empty, to evacuate, to 
leave, to give up, to resign; to release, to set free; to leave behind; to separate, 
to remove from’, ricydte ‘to be emptied, to be deprived of or freed from’, 
rikta-h ‘emptied, empty, void’. 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *cal- ‘to empty, to get rid of’: Proto-Semitic *cal-ay- ‘to 
empty, to get rid of > Hebrew salah [120] *to make light of, to toss aside, 
to treat as worthless’; Aramaic sala ‘to throw away, to despise, to reject’; 
Arabic sala, saliva ‘to get rid of the memory of, to forget; to comfort, to 
console, to cheer up; to distract, to divert; to amuse, to entertain; to 
alleviate, to dispel; to take delight, to take pleasure, to have a good time, to 
have fun’; Sheri / Jibbali essóli ‘to amuse, to entertain’, eslé ‘to amuse’; 
Mehri soli ‘to amuse, to entertain’; (?) Akkadian sala (also Salu, sala?u) 
‘to reject, to throw away’ (also ‘to whirl up, to kick up dust, to toss, to 
sprinkle, to spit blood or spittle; to shoot arrows, to hurl weapons’). Klein 
1987:447. (?) Egyptian: Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) s6/ [co»], (Bohairic) 
sol- [corz], (Sahidic) se/ [cra] ‘to dissipate, to pervert’. Cerny 1976:151 
— according to Cerny (1976:160—161), sol [cw] is “probably identical 
with cop"; Crum 1939:330. On the other hand, so/ [cwa] is not listed in 
Vycichl 1983. 

(?) Dravidian: Kannada calla, cella ‘great mirth, fun, jest, smiling, 
laughter’, callavadu ‘to frolic, to sport, to gambol’, callata, cellata ‘sport, 
fun’; Telugu cellatamu ‘sport, play, toying’, celladu ‘to sport, to play, to 
frolic’, ceral-adu ‘to sport, to play, to roam about for pleasure’, ceral- 
atamu ‘sport, play, roaming for pleasure’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, 
no. 2378. Semantic development as in the Arabic and South Arabian forms 
cited above. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cal-/*cl- ‘to empty’: Georgian cal-/cl- ‘to empty; to 
have spare time’, cal-ier-i ‘empty’; Mingrelian col- ‘to empty’; Laz [čol-]. 
Schmidt 1962:148; Klimov 1964:227 *c,al- and 1998:269 *c,al- ‘to 
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empty’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:457—458 *c,al-; Fahnrich 2007: 
570—571 *c,al-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *thel-/*thol-/*t']- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to 
abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to set free, to release, to let go’ (extended 
form in Germanic: *f'/-ew-/*t"l-ow-/*t'l-u-, with root in zero-grade and 
suffix in full-grade): Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ta-/a-a-i, da-li-ya-zi ‘to leave, to 
abandon, to let go’; Gothic pliuhan ‘to flee’, *unpa-pliuhan ‘to escape’, 
plauhs ‘flight’; Old Icelandic flýja (< *0leuyan-) ‘to flee, to take flight’, 
flugr ‘flight’, flótti ‘flight’; Norwegian flya ‘to flee’; Old English fléon ‘to 
fly from, to flee, to escape’, flyht ‘flying, flight’, fleam ‘flight’; Old Frisian 
flia to flee’, flecht ‘flight’; Old Saxon fliohan ‘to flee’, fluht ‘flight’; 
Middle Dutch vlien, vlieden ‘to flee’, vlucht ‘flight’; Old High German 
fliohan ‘to flee’ (New High German /liehen ‘to flee, to run away, to 
escape’), fluht ‘flight? (New High German Flucht). According to Onions 
(1966:361), the Common Germanic forms are to be reconstructed as 
follows: *bleuyan, *blauy, *blugum, *blogan-. Semantic development in 
Germanic from ‘to leave, to leave behind, to depart’ to ‘to flee, to escape’ 
as in Kashmiri rinzun ‘to escape, to flee away secretly’ (cf. Pali rifcati ‘to 
leave behind’). Kroonen 2013:544 Proto-Germanic *pleuhan ‘to flee’; 
Orél 2003:107 Proto-Germanic *fleuxanan; Uhlenbeck 1900:151—152 
Proto-Indo-European *tleuk-, *tluk-; Balg 1887—1889:474 Germanic root 
*bluh- (*þlug- by grammatical change), Pre-Germanic *tluk-, *tleuk-; Feist 
1939:499— 500 Proto-Indo-European *//kió (Osthoff), Old Icelandic flýja 
(< *pleuhjan ?), flaja (< *blauhjan) (Noreen); Lehmann 1986:363—364; 
De Vries 1977:134; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:174 *bluh-; Onions 
1966:361; Klein 1971:285; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:120—121 Proto- 
Germanic *pleuhanaN; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:207 and 209; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:221 and 223; Bomhard 2004a:34—35. Different Hittite 
etymology in Kloekhorst 2008b:816— 818. Probably also: Old Irish -tella, 
(analogical) -talla (< *telp-nà-) ‘there is room for’; Lithuanian telpù, tilpti 
‘to find or have room enough, to go in’, talpà ‘capacity, holding power’, 
istilpti ‘to make oneself free’; Tocharian B tälp- ‘to be emptied, purged’, 
talpalle ‘purgative’. Rix 2001:623 *telp- ‘to make room’; Pokorny 
1959:1062 *telp- ‘to have room’, *tolpa ‘space, room’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:741—742 *telp-; Mallory—Adams 1997:534 *telp- ‘to have room’ 
and 2006:287—288 *telp- ‘to have room’; Mann 1984—1987:1377 *telpo 
(*tolp-, *t[p-) ‘to have room’, 1402 *¢/p- ‘space’, and 1410 *tolp- ‘space, 
area; to find room’; Thurneysen 1946:55 and 95; Smoczynski 2007.1:678 
*telp-, *t]p-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1094; Adams 1999:297 *telp-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:500. 


Sumerian sal ‘to set free, to release, to let loose, to let go; to leave, to abandon’. 
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Buck 1949:10.51 flee; 12.18 leave; 13.22 empty. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:352, 
no. 178. 


336. Proto-Nostratic root *čhan- (~ *chan-): 
(vb.) *c"an- ‘to bring forth, to produce, to grow, to be born’; 
(n.) *čřan-a ‘that which is brought forth, produced, grown: fruit; bringing 


forth: birth" 


A. Dravidian: Parji cand- ‘to grow up’, candip- (candit-) ‘to make to grow 


up, to bring up, to rear’; Gadba (Ollari) sand- ‘to grow’, sandup- (sandut-) 
‘to make to grow’, (Salur) sand- ‘to grow (plants, etc.). Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:205, no. 2329. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cen-/*cn- ‘to grow, to flourish (plants)’: Georgian cen- 
‘to grow, to flourish (plants)’; Mingrelian čan- ‘to grow, to flourish’; Laz 
čan- ‘to grow, to flourish’; Svan šen- (< *écen-) : šn-, Sdn- ‘to bear fruit’, 
ma-Sen, ma-Sdn ‘fruit’. Schmidt 1962:149; Klimov 1964:228 *c,en- and 
1998:271 *c,en- : *c,n- ‘to grow, to flourish (about plants)’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:461 *c,en-; Fahnrich 2007:574— 575 *c,en-. 
Proto-Uralic *ca(n)cs- ‘to be born, to grow’: Mordvin (Erza) saco, caco, 
(Moksha) saca- ‘to be born, to arise, to develop’; Cheremis / Mari šača-, 
Soca-, Coca- ‘to be born, to grow’; Votyak / Udmurt cyzy : cyzy-vyzy 
‘family, tribe, race, stock’; Zyrian / Komi cuz-, cuz- ‘to be born, to grow’; 
Vogul / Mansi sássá ‘indigenous’; Ostyak / Xanty čăčə ‘indigenous; birth- 
place, home’, cácoa-mag ‘native land, homeland’; (7) Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets tóónc ‘sort, kind, family’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tansa 
‘family’; (?) Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) tid'o, (Baiha) tizo ‘family’; 
Selkup Samoyed čaš, taage ‘family’. Collinder 1955:60 and 1977:77; 
Rédei 1986—1988:52 *cacs- ~ *čanč3-. 


Buck 1949:5.71 fruit; 12.53 grow; 19.23 tribe, clan, family (in wide sense). 


337. Proto-Nostratic root *chech-: 
(vb.) *c^ec^- ‘to press, to squeeze, to crush’; 
(n.) *c^ec^-a ‘the act of pressing, squeezing, crushing; that which is pressed, 


squeezed, crushed: crumb(s)’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ssh ‘to destroy (enemies), to shatter’. Hannig 1995:756; 


B. 


Faulkner 1962:246; Gardiner 1957:592. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cec- ‘to crumble’: Georgian [cec-] ‘to crumble’ in: 
na-m-cec- ‘bread crumbs’ (Old Georgian na-m-cuec-, with an unclear -u-); 
Mingrelian cac- ‘to thresh, to crumble’. Klimov 1964:228 *c,ec,- and 
1998:271 *c,ec,- ‘to crumble’ (Klimov notes that, in view of the Old 
Georgian derivative, a proto-form *c,uec;- is also possible); Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:462—463 *c,wec,- (Fahnrich—Sardshweladse state 
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that -w- has been lost in Mingrelian: *c,wec,- > cac-); Fahnrich 2007:577 
*c wec,-. 

Proto-Altaic *chechi- ‘to press, to squeeze’: Proto-Tungus *cece-re- ‘to 
press, to embrace’ > Manchu cecere- ‘to press tightly, to embrace tightly’, 
Cecerse- ‘to exert a great amount of effort, to quiver from exertion’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:420 *c*ec*i ‘to press, to squeeze’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.). 


338. Proto-Nostratic root *čřokh-: 
(vb.) *c4okh- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn, to wind’; 
(n.) *chokh-a ‘the act of bending, twisting, turning, winding’ 


A. 


B. 


Proto-Kartvelian *cok- ‘to kneel down’: Georgian čok- in da-cok-eb-a ‘to 
kneel down’; Svan cok-/ck- ‘to kneel down’. Fáhnrich 2007:544 *cok-. 
Proto-Indo-European */"oK^- ‘to bend, to turn, to twist, to wind’: Old Irish 
tochraim ‘to wind, to thread’, tochras ‘coiling’; Lithuanian tdkilas 
‘grindstone, wheel of a lathe’; Russian tokdrnyj [rokapnbi] ‘turning’, 
tókar' [roxapb] ‘turner, lathe operator’. Mann 1984—1987:1408 *tokol-, 
*tokar- ‘spin, turn; spinner, turner’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1074. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 
wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). 


22.19. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *@’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
e- c- C- e- t- č- č- c- 
-Č - -c’- -c(c)- -Č - -t’- -é- -é- -C- 
339. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c'am-a ‘reed, grass’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian dm?! ‘papyrus (book), papyrus (sheet or roll)’; Coptic 
goome [xwwme] ‘sheet, roll of papyrus, written document, book’. Hannig 
1995:1006; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:574; Vycichl 1983:327; 
Cerny 1976:314. 

Dravidian: Tamil campu ‘elephant grass’, campan-korai ‘elephant grass’, 
canpu ‘elephant grass; a species of sedge grass’; Kannada jambu ‘a kind of 
reed or sedge’; Telugu jambu ‘a bulrush, sedge’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:207, no. 2347. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'am- (or *¢’em-) ‘grass’: Georgian [c'am-] in ler- 
c’am- ‘rush, reed’, c'am-al- ‘medicine, drug’; Laz (m)c'am- ‘medicine, 
drug’; Svan ¢’ém ‘hay’. Fahnrich 2007:643—644 *c,am-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:518—519 *c,am-; Klimov 1964:249 *c,em- and 
1998:306 *c,am- // *c,em- ‘grass’. 

Proto-Altaic *camu ‘brier, thorny plant’: Proto-Tungus *Jamu_ ‘brier, 
thorny plant’ > Manchu Jamu ‘wild rose, sweet-brier, dog-brier, dog-rose’, 
jamu ilha ‘an exotic red rose without odor’, jamuri ilha ‘hedgerose’, 
3amuri orho ‘gromwell, puccoon’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) $amera ‘wild- 
rose, sweet-brier, dog-brier, dog-rose’; Udihe $amukta ‘wild-rose, sweet- 
brier, dog-brier, dog-rose’. Manchu loan in Written Mongolian gamur 
‘fruit of sweet-brier (eglantine)’. Tsintsius 1975—1977.1:247—248; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:392 *camu ‘a kind of tree’. Note: The 
alleged Mongolian and Japanese cognates proposed by Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak are not included here. 


Buck 1949:8.51 grass; 8.52 hay. Bomhard 1996a:227, no. 641. 


340. Proto-Nostratic root *¢’ik’- (~ *¢’ek’-): 
(vb.) *c'ik"- ‘to be small’; 
(n.) *¢’ik’-a ‘small things’; (adj.) ‘small’ 


A. 
B. 


Afrasian: North Omotic: Male c 'ik'o ‘small’. 

Dravidian: Tamil cikka ‘in brief, in a nutshell’; Malayalam cikkini ‘young, 
small (said of girls)’; Irula cikkedu ‘mosquito’; Kota cikn ‘mouse’; 
Kannada cikka, ciga ‘little, small, young’, ciku “smallness, littleness of size 
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(used of grain and pulse)’, cikkatana ‘childhood, youth’; Kodagu cikk- 
adake ‘very young, tender areca-nut'; Tulu cikka ‘little, young, small, 
short’, cikini ‘tender, young, small’, cikké ‘a dwarf’, cikkeli ‘a small 
variety of mouse’; Telugu cikiciki ‘small, little’; Gondi cikkal, cikkal 
‘muskrat’, cikkal ‘mouse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:218, no. 2495. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *¢ ’ik’- ‘tiny, wee; small things’: Georgian (TuSian) c 'ik "- 
u-j ‘smallest; crumb’, (Kartlian) c’ik’-o-mak’-o- ‘small things’; Mingrelian 
C'ik'-u ‘small, little’. Klimov 1998:313 *c ,iku- ‘tiny, wee; small things’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:527 *¢,ik-; Fáhnrich 2007:654 *c,ik-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) -cic, -cuc ‘small’ 
(note also -dec in kigidec ‘small river’), (Western) -c(a)X ‘little, small’, 
-cxicaX ‘very small’, (Southern) -cic ‘small’. Fortescue 2005:390—391. 


Buck 1949:12.56 small, little. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 334, *cEAV ‘small’. 
Note: The Altaic material cited by Dolgopolsky does not belong here. 


341. Proto-Nostratic root *¢’ir- (~ *c'er-): 
(vb.) *¢ ir- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through; to cut into, to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *c'ir-a ‘that which is cut, cut off, cut into: slice, board, plank, scratch; 

that which cuts: knife, axe, adze’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *c 'ir- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through, to cut into’: Proto- 
Semitic *c 'ar-am- ‘to cut, to cut off > New Hebrew saram [DX] ‘to grate 
on the ear; to injure, to split’; Syriac seram ‘to crop, to cut off (the ears), to 
cut grass (for cattle); to pluck, to tear up (plants); to dare’; Arabic sarama 
‘to cut off, to sever, to break, to tear’, sarm, surm, suram ‘separation, 
breach, rupture’, sarim ‘cut off’. Murtonen 1989:367; Klein 1987:557; 
Zammit 2002:254. Proto-Semitic *c’ar-ay- ‘to cut, to cut off > Arabic 
sara ‘to cut, to cut off, to lop’; Syriac sara ‘to rend asunder’. Proto-Semitic 
*c’ar-ab- ‘to cut, to hew, to carve’ > Arabic saraba ‘to cut, to remove’; 
Soqotri serob ‘to cut’; Mehri masrab ‘saw-edged knife used (by women) 
to cut grass for fodder’; Sheri / Jibbali masréb ‘grass-cutting knife (used by 
women in autumn)’; Geez / Ethiopic şaraba [AZN] ‘to hew, to act as a 
carpenter, to do carpentry’, masrab [PEN] ‘axe’, sarb [ACN] ‘plank’; 
Tigrinya sdrdbd ‘to hew, to carve’; Tigre sárba ‘to hew, to carve’; Gafat 
sdrrabd ‘to hew, to carve’; Gurage tärräbä ‘to slice thin pieces of wood 
from a surface, to plane wood, to chip stones, to tear off a leaf of the äsät, 
to remove leaves with a stroke, to hit the edge of a whip’; Amharic tärräbä 
‘to carve, to hew (wood, stones)’, farb ‘board, plank, lumber, beam (of 
wood)’, mdtrdbiya ‘hatchet, axe, adze’; Argobba fdrrdba ‘to carve, to 
hew’. Leslau 1979:630 and 1987:563. Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / 
Oromo c 'ir- ‘to cut’. Highland East Cushitic (perhaps loans from Oromo): 
Burji c 'ir- ‘to chop, to clear forest, to gnaw’; Sidamo c’ir- ‘to gnaw, to 
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shave’. Hudson 1989:71, 184, and 357; Sasse 1982:49. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:105, no. 444, *cir- ‘to cut’. 

(?) Proto-Dravidian *cér- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ > ‘(vb.) to plow; (n.) plow 
(with draught oxen)’: Tamil ér (Jaffna cér) ‘plow, plow and team of oxen, 
yoke of oxen’; Malayalam ér ‘a yoke of oxen, plow with draught oxen’; 
Kota e'r ‘pair of bullocks used for plowing’; Toda e ‘plow’; Kannada 
eru, ar ‘pair of oxen yoked to a plow’; Telugu eru ‘plow with draught 
oxen made ready for plowing’; Kolami cér ‘plow and team of bullocks’; 
Parji (pl.) cereyakul ‘pair of bullocks’; Gondi ser, her ‘a plow’; Konda 
seru ‘yoke of oxen’; Pengo Aer ‘set of plow and bullocks’; Kui séru ‘a 
yoke of oxen, a pair, two of cattle for plowing’; Kuwi héri ‘plow’, heru 
‘pair of plowing bullocks’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:244—245, no. 2815; 
Krishnamurti 2003:6 *cér ‘plow’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *c'er-/*c'r- ‘to cut into, to scratch, to carve’, hence ‘to 
write’: Georgian c’er- ‘to write; to depict’; Mingrelian (n)c'ar- ‘to write’; 
Laz (n)é’ar-, €’a(r)- ‘to write’; Svan jr- ‘to write something’. Schmidt 
1962:154; Klimov 1964:249 *c,er- and 1998:309 *c;er- : *c,r- ‘to scratch; 
to depict; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:521—522 *c,er-; Fahnrich 
2007:648—649 *c,er-. Semantic development as in Latin scribd ‘to 
engrave with a sharp-pointed instrument, to draw lines’, hence ‘to write’ 
from the same root found in Latvian scripat ‘to notch, to scratch’ and Old 
English sceran, scieran ‘to cut, to shear’, scierdan ‘to injure, to destroy’, 
scierpan ‘to sharpen’, scort ‘short’, etc. 

Proto-Altaic *cCiüru- (~ -a) ‘to scratch’: Proto-Tungus *šurū- ‘to draw’, 
*sura-n ‘a scratch, a line’ > Manchu 3izu- ‘to draw lines, to draw, to write, 
to cast lots’, 3igun ‘stroke, line, lines of a divination figure’, 3igZuyan, 
3i$ucan ‘diagram, trigram, or hexagram of the Book of Changes’; Evenki 
jurü- ‘to draw’; Negidal $oyan ‘a scratch, line’; Ulch Jura(n) ‘a scratch, 
line’; Nanay / Gold Jord ‘a scratch, line’; Oroch Jurara ‘striped’; Udihe 
3ünda- ‘to draw’; Solon $uri- ‘to draw’. Proto-Turkic *dirya- ‘to scratch, 
to scrape’, *dirga-k ‘fingernail, claw’ > Old Turkic tiryaq ‘fingernail, 
claw’; Karakhanide Turkic firyaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Turkish tırnak 
‘fingernail, toenail, claw’, tirnakla- ‘to scratch with the nails’, tirman- ‘to 
cling with the claws or fingertips’, tirmik “scratch; rake; harrow; drag- 
hook’, tirmikla- ‘to scratch, to rake, to harrow’, tirmala- ‘to scratch, to 
worry, to annoy, to offend’; Gagauz tirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Azerbaijani 
dirnac ‘fingernail, claw’; Turkmenian dirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Uzbek 
tirnoq ‘fingernail, claw’; Uighur tirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Karaim tirnay 
‘fingernail, claw’; Tatar firnagq ‘fingernail, claw’; Bashkir tirnaq 
‘fingernail, claw’; Kirghiz ftirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Kazakh tirnaq 
‘fingernail, claw’; Noghay tirnaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Sary-Uighur darmaq 
‘fingernail, claw’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) tircaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Tuva 
diryaq ‘fingernail, claw’; Chuvash carne ‘fingernail, claw’; Yakut tiniray 
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‘fingernail, claw’; Dolgan tigirak ‘fingernail, claw’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:402 *citiru (~ -a) ‘to scratch’. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow (vb.; sb.); 9.81 carve; 18.51 write. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:356—357, no. 183. 


22.20. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *$ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
š- S- C- š- S- S- s- 
-$- -S- -c(C)- -š- -S- -S- -S- 
342. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem *sa- (~ *Sa-) ‘this, that’: 


A. Afrasian: Chadic: Ngizim demonstrative pronoun sand ‘this one, that one; 
this, that’; near demonstrative pronoun sáu ‘this one’, sáu ... sáu ‘this one 
... that one’; demonstrative pronoun siyu ‘that one’; Hausa sa ‘his, him’; 
independent pronouns: (m. sg.) sii ‘he’, (m. pl.) suu ‘they’; direct objects: 
(m. sg.) ši ‘him’, (m. pl.) su ‘them’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *-s- pronoun stem: Georgian [-s-]; Mingrelian [-5-]; Laz 
[-5-]; Svan [-š-]. Klimov 1964:173 *s,- and 1998:178 *s,- pronoun stem; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:310—311 *-s,-; Fahnrich 2007:378 *-s,-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *so-, (f.) *seA [*saA] (> *sa) demonstrative pronoun 
stem: ‘this, that’: Sanskrit sd-h, (f.) sa (also s?) demonstrative pronoun; 
Avestan ha- demonstrative pronoun stem; Greek ò, (f.) ñ demonstrative 
pronoun and definite article; Old Latin (m. singular) sum ‘him’, (f. 
singular) sam ‘her’, (m. plural) sos, (f. plural) sas ‘them’; Gothic sa, (f.) sõ 
(also si) ‘this, that; he, she’; Old Icelandic sd, sú ‘that’; Old English sé 
‘that one, he’, (£) seo ‘she’; Dutch zij ‘she’; Old High German (f.) si, siu 
‘she’ (New High German sie) ; Tocharian A (m.) sa-, (f.) sa-, B (m.) se(-), 
(£) sa(-) demonstrative pronoun; Hittite sa connective particle, -še 3rd 
person singular enclitic pronoun. Pokorny 1959:978—979 *so(s), *sa ‘the, 
this’; Walde 1927—1932.II:509 *so, *sa; Mann 1984—1987:1137 *si- 
(*sim) ‘he, she, it’, 1142—1143 *sia (*sia) ‘she, it’, 1143—1144 *sios, 
*sia ‘he; she; this, it’, 1250 *sos, (f.) *sa ‘this; he, she’; Watkins 1985:62 
*so- and 2000:81 *so- ‘this, that’ (nominative); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:384 *so, (£) *sa and 1995.1:336 *so, (f.) *sa; Mallory—Adams 
1997:457 (m.) *so, (f.) *seh,, (n.) tod ‘that (one)’; Boisacq 1950:68 1—682 
*so-, **sa-; Hofmann 1966:223 *so, *sa; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:342—343 
*so(s), *sa; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:770; Beekes 2010.II:1041 *so; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:630 *so; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:550 
*so-, *sa-; Feist 1939:402; Lehmann 1986:289 *so, *sa; Orél 2003:310 
Proto-Germanic *sa, 329 *si; De Vries 1977:459; Onions 1966:817; Klein 
1971:678; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:706; Kluge—Seebold 1989:671; Adams 
1999:698 *so/*seh,; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:410 *so, *sa. (?) 
Proto-Indo-European *-s- in (m.) *2ey-s-os, (f.) *2ey-s-eA [-aA] C" -a), 
* Jey-s-yos compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’: Sanskrit esd-h (f. esd) 
‘this’; Avestan aesa- (f. aesa) ‘this’; Oscan etsets ‘he’; Umbrian erec, 
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erek, ere, erek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- element could be from the 
Proto-Nostratic 3rd person anaphoric stem *si-/*se- instead. Pokorny 
1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.1:96—98; Mann 1984—1987:235 
*eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; De Vaan 2008:309—310; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:129. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s/ä] ‘he, she, it? > Finnish hän (< *sdn) ‘he, 
she’; Lapp / Saami son ‘he, she’; Mordvin son ‘he, she’; Votyak / Udmurt 
so ‘that, yonder; he, she, it’; Zyrian / Komi sy ‘he, she, it’, sija ‘he, she, it; 
that, yonder’; Vogul / Mansi täu ‘he, she’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) joh 
‘he, she’; Hungarian 6 ‘he, she, it’. Collinder 1955:80—81 and 1977:97; 
Rédei 1986—1988:453—454 *s¥; Décsy 1990:107 *sd ‘he, she, it’; Hajdú 
1972:40 Proto-Uralic *se; Abondolo 1998:25 Proto-Uralic *sF (F = front 
vowel). 


Greenberg 2000:99—101; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:364—365, no. 194. 


343. Proto-Nostratic root *sar- (~ *Sar-): 
(vb.) *sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’; 
(n.) *Sar-a ‘that which splits: knife’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’: Berber: Tuareg 
surat ‘to split, to crack, to be split’, sassurat ‘to make split’, tasarit ‘split, 
crack, fissure’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ssar ‘to pierce, to drill, to make a hole 
in’; Tamazight tisirit ‘plot of land to be plowed’. East Cushitic: Hadiyya 
seer-e ‘knife’; Burji ser-óo ‘knife’; Dobase seer-e ‘knife’; Koyra soro 
‘knife’ (probably a loan from Burji). Sasse 1982:164 and 168; Hudson 
1989:87. Proto-Southern Cushitic *sar- *to cut with repeated knife strokes" 
> Burunge sar- ‘to scarify’; Dahalo sar- ‘to cut’. Ehret 1980:178. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite sd-ra- ‘to cut, to split’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *sar-/*sr- ‘to destroy, to ruin’: Georgian sar-/sr- ‘to 
destroy’; Mingrelian Sar-, šir- ‘to wear out, to destroy’; Laz šir- ‘to wear 
out’. Schmidt 1962:132; Klimov 1964:177—178 *s,r- and 1998:178 
*sar-/*s,r- ‘to destroy, to ruin’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:311— 
312 *s,ar-/*s,r-; Fáhnrich 2007:378—379 *s,ar-/*s,r-. 
Proto-Indo-European *ser-/*sor-/*sy- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear 
asunder’: Hittite (3rd singular pres.) Sar-ra-i ‘to separate, to divide, to 
break’. Proto-Indo-European *sor-g^- ‘to wound, to tear’: Icelandic sarga 
‘to hack (with a blunt instrument)’; Swedish sarga ‘to wound, to graze, to 
tear’; Old Church Slavic srago ‘awful’; Russian srazát' [cpaxxarb], srazit' 
[cpa3uTb] ‘to slay, to strike down, to smite’. Mann 1984—1987:1249 
*sorgh- (?). 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *sdr3- ‘to break’ > Mordvin (Erza) sered'e- 
‘to be sick, to hurt, to be in pain’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) ser- ‘to 
break, to smash, to destroy’. Rédei 1986—1988:756 *sárs-. 
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F. 


Altaic: Turkic: Chuvash soran ‘wound, loss, damage’. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.23 knife; 9.26 break (vb. 
tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 11.27 destroy. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:363—364, no. 192. 


344. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to drink, to swallow’; 
(n.) *Saw-a “drink, juice? 


A. Afrasian: Berber: Tamazight saw ‘to drink’; Kabyle saw ‘to drink’. 


B. 


Proto-Kartvelian *sw- ‘to drink’: Georgian sv- ‘to drink’; Mingrelian s(v)- 
‘to drink’; Laz s(v)- ‘to drink’; Svan s(w)- ‘to drink’. Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:223 *$w- ‘to drink’; Klimov 1964:173 *s,w- and 1998:179 
*s,w- ‘to drink’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1998:313 *s,w-; Fahnrich 
2007:380 *s,w-. Proto-Kartvelian *sw-am-/*Sw-m- ‘to drink’: Georgian 
svam-/sm- ‘to drink’; Mingrelian sum- ‘to drink’; Laz sum- ‘to drink’. 
Schmidt 1962:131 *su-; Klimov 1964:173—174 *s,w-am-/*s,w-m- and 
1998:179 *s,w-am-/*s,;w-m- ‘to drink’. 

Proto-Indo-European *sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to suck, to drink, to 
swallow’: Latin sigo ‘to suck’, siicus ‘juice, sap’; Old Irish sugid ‘to suck’ 
(Latin loan ?); Old Icelandic súpa ‘to sip, to drink’, suga, sjúga ‘to suck’; 
Old English séaw ‘juice, liquid’, sacan ‘to suck’, supan ‘to swallow, to 
sip, to taste, to drink, to sup’, supe ‘sup, draft’, stigan ‘to suck, to suck in’, 
sogian ‘to suckle’; Old Saxon sou ‘juice, liquid’, s#gan ‘to suck’; Dutch 
zuifen ‘to guzzle, to booze’, zuigen ‘to suck’; Old High German sou ‘juice, 
liquid’, sūfan ‘to gulp down liquids, to guzzle, to booze’ (New High 
German saufen), stigan ‘to suck’ (New High German saugen), sougen ‘to 
suckle’ (New High German sdugen); Old Church Slavic sso, sosati (< 
*sup-s-) ‘to suck’. Rix 1998a:488 *seuk- ‘to suck’; Pokorny 1959:912— 
913 *seu-, *seua- : *sü- ‘juice’; Walde 1927—1932.II:468—469 *seu-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1331—1332 *sub- (*subd, *subaid) ‘to suck up, to 
slurp’, 1332—1333 *sügo, -ið (*sü$- ?) ‘to suck’, 1333 *sügho, 1333 
*sük- ‘juice, sap, resin, whey, liquor’, 1338 *susla ‘fluid, liquid’; Watkins 
1985:58 *seua- and 2000:76 *seua- ‘to take liquid’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:143—144, fn. 1, *seuk[^]- ~ *seuk’- ‘to suck’ and 1995.1:123— 
124, fn. 64, *seuk^- ~ *seuk’- ‘to suck’; Mallory—Adams 1997:556 
*seug/k- ‘to suck’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1]:622 *seuq-, *seug-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:662 and 664; De Vaan 2008:596 and 598; Orél 
2003:320 Proto-Germanic *saugjanan, 320 *saupan ~ *saupaz, 320 
*sawan, 388 *stiganan, 389 *süpanan; Kroonen 2013:428 Proto-Germanic 
*sawwa- ‘juice’; De Vries 1977:560 and 562; Onions 1966:882 and 886; 
Klein 1971:728 *seuq-, *seug- and 730 *seu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:627 
*seu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:619 *seua-. Proto-Indo-European *sw-el- ‘to 
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swallow’: Avestan x"ar- ‘to consume, to eat, to drink’; Old Icelandic 
svelga ‘to swallow’, sollr ‘swill’, sylgr ‘a drink of something, a draft’; 
Faroese svelgja ‘to swallow’; Norwegian svelgja ‘to swallow’; Swedish 
sválja ‘to swallow’; Danish svelge ‘to swallow’; Old English swelgan ‘to 
swallow; to devour, to consume’; Old Saxon far-swelgan ‘to swallow’; 
Dutch zwelgen ‘to gulp, to swallow’; Old High German far-swelhan, fir- 
swelgan, swelahan, swelgan ‘to swallow’ (New High German schwelgen 
‘to feast’), swelgo ‘glutton’. Rix 1998a:554 *suel- ‘to swallow’; Pokorny 
1959:1045 *suel-(k-) ‘to swallow greedily’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:530 
*suel-; Watkins 1985:68 *swel- and 2000:88 *swel- ‘to eat, to drink’; Orél 
2003:390 *swal(g)won, 394 *swelganan; De Vries 1977:529, 567 *suelko, 
and 573; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:329; Onions 1966:891; Klein 
1971:734; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:692 *suel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:660. 


Buck 1949:5.13 drink (vb.); 5.16 suck (vb.). Palmaitis 1986b:313; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:362—363, no. 190; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2141, *sVwH,V ‘to 
drink". 


345. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *Saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 
(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian swh ‘wind, air, breath’. Hannig 1995:679; Erman— 
Grapow 1926—1963.4:72; Faulkner 1962:217. Berber: Tuareg usu ‘to 
cough’, tasut ‘cough’; Tawlemmet asaw ‘to cough’, tasuwt ‘cough’; 
Tamazight asu, usu ‘to cough’, tasutt, tusutt ‘cough’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
ttusu ‘to cough strongly’, tusut ‘cough’; Riff usu ‘to cough’, tusut ‘cough’; 
Kabyle usu ‘to cough’, tusut ‘cough’; Chaouia ussi ‘to cough’, tussit 
‘cough’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *sw-er-/*sw-r- ‘to sigh’: Georgian sur- ‘to wish’, survil- 
‘wish, desire’; Mingrelian šur- ‘to smell’; Laz šur- ‘to smell (at), to smell 
(of)’, Sur-on- ‘fragrant, odorous’; Svan Swr-, šur- ‘to sigh’, li-sur-jel ‘to 
sigh’, šwär ‘sigh’. Klimov 1964:174—175 *s,wer- ‘deep breath, sigh’ and 
178 *s,ur- ‘to breathe’, 1998:180 *s,wer-/*s,wr- ‘to sigh’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:313—314 *s,w-; Fáhnrich 2007:380—381 *s,w-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *su/- ‘soul, spirit’: Georgian sul- ‘soul, breath, smell’; 
Mingrelian šur- ‘soul, spirit; Laz šur- ‘soul, spirit. Klimov 1964:178 
*s;ul- 1998:182 *s,ul- ‘soul, spirit’; Schmidt 1962:132; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:319—320 *s,ul-; Fahnrich 2007:387—387 *s,ul-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *sew-/*sow-/*su- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp’: (?) 
Armenian hev ‘breath, gasp’, hevam ‘to gasp’; Middle High German 
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siufzen (earlier siuften; Old High German süfion, siiftedn) ‘to sigh’ (New 
High German seufzen ‘to sigh’, Seufzen ‘a sigh’), sift ‘a sigh’; Lithuanian 
siaubiu, siaubti ‘to fume, to rage’. Mann 1984—1987:1134 *seu- (*séu-) 
‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp’, 1134 *seubo, -ið ‘to fume, to pant, to gasp’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:705; Kluge—Seebold 1989:670; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:779. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath; 16.39 groan (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
366—367, no. 196. 


346. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *Saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 
(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *sw-en-/*Sw-n- ‘to breathe, to sigh; to rest’: Georgian 
sven- ‘to rest’, sun- ‘breath, smell’; Mingrelian [svan-] ‘to breathe, to 
sigh’, Ssvan3- ‘rest’; Laz Svan- ‘to breathe, to sigh’, $va3- ‘rest, respite’; 
Svan swem-/Swm- ‘to rest. Schmidt 1962:132 *swen-/*Swer-, *swem-; 
Klimov 1964:174 *s,w-en- and 1998:179 *s,wen-/*s,wn- ‘to breathe, to 
sigh; to rest’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:313—314 *s,w- Fahnrich 
2007:380—381 *s,w-. 

Proto-Indo-European *sw-ep’-/*sw-op'-/*su-p'-‘to sleep’: Sanskrit svapiti 
(Vedic also svdpati, svdpate) ‘to sleep, to fall asleep, to lie down, to 
recline’, (causative) svapayati ‘to cause to sleep, to lull to rest’, svapna-h 
‘sleep, sleeping, sleepiness, drowsiness’; Avestan x'ap- ‘to sleep, to 
slumber’, x"'afna- ‘sleep’; Greek trvoc ‘sleep, slumber’, ónvóo ‘to put to 
sleep’; Latin sopio ‘to put to sleep, to lull to sleep’, sopor ‘deep sleep’, 
somnus ‘sleep, slumber’; Old Irish súan ‘sleep’; Old Icelandic sofa ‘to 
sleep’, sofna ‘to fall asleep’, svefja ‘to lull to sleep’, svefna ‘sleep’; Old 
English swefan ‘to sleep’, swefn ‘sleep, dream’; Old Saxon sweban 
‘dream’; Old High German -swebben, etc., in: ant-swebben, bi-swebben, 
be-sweven, in-swebben, in-sweppan ‘to fall asleep’; Lithuanian sápnas 
‘dream’; Old Church Slavic sene ‘sleep’; Tocharian A spám, B spdne 
‘sleep’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) su-up-pa-ri-y[a-zi ?] ‘to sleep’. Rix 
1998a:556—557 *suep- ‘to fall asleep’; Pokorny 1959:1048—1049 
*suep-, *sup- ‘to sleep’, *supno-s ‘sleep’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:523—524 
*suep-, *sup-; Mann 1984—1987:1336 *supnos, -om ‘sleep, drowsiness, 
dream’, 1347 *suepnos, -om ‘sleep’, 1347 *suepo, -ið ‘to be drowsy, to 
sleep’; *suopeio ‘to lull’, 1362—1363 *suop- ‘sleep’; *suopeio, -ið ‘to put 
to sleep’; Watkins 1985:68 *swep- and 2000:88 *swep- ‘to sleep’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:117, 1:217, 1:224 *suep[^]- and 1995.1:100, 
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1:187, 1:194 *swep^- ‘to sleep’; Mallory—Adams 1997:527 *suep- ‘to 
sleep, to dream’, *suópnos, *suépnos, *supnos ‘sleep, dream’; Boisacq 
1950:1004—1005 *sup-no-s, *suepno-, *suopno-; Hofmann 1966:385— 
386 *sup-no-s, *suepnos, *suopnos; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1159— 
1160; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:970—971 *sup-no-s, *suop-no-s, *suep-no-s; 
Beekes 2010.1:1535 *su(e/o)p-no-; De Vaan 2008:573—574 and 575; 
Walde—Hofmann 1966—1972.1::557—558 *suepnos, *suopnos and 
IE561; Ernout—Meillet 1979:634—635 *swep-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.III:561 and III:561—562; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:460—461 
*sepno-s; Adams 1999:666 *swepno-; Orél 2003:392 Proto-Germanic 
*swebnaz, 392—393 *swefanan, 393 *swefnojanan; Kroonen 2013:497 
Proto-Germanic *swebjan- ‘to cause to sleep’ and 497—498 *swefna- 
‘sleep’; De Vries 1977:528 and 566; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:762; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:534 *suóp-no-; Derksen 2008:481 *sup-n-o- and 
2015:389 *su(e/o)p-no-; Kloekhorst 2008b:787—788 *sup-ó, *sup-tó and 
788—789 *sup-r-ie/o-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:675—680 
*suep-. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb.; sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:367, no. 197. 


347. Proto-Nostratic root *sih- (~ *seh-): 
(vb.) *sif- ‘to separate into (equal) parts, to divide’; 
(n.) *sih-a ‘part, portion, separation, division, section’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *sx-w-a- ‘one; other’: Georgian sx-v-a ‘other, another; 
foreign’; Mingrelian sx-v-a ‘other, foreign’; Laz ck-v-a ‘other, one more’; 
Svan esxu ‘one’. Klimov 1964:178—179 *s,xwa- and 1998:184 *s,xwa- 
‘one; other’; Schmidt 1962:133; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:322 
*sxwa-; Fahnrich 2007:389 *s,xwa-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *sifh- [*sehh-] > *sé- ‘separately, apart’: Latin sed, 
sé (shortened forms séd, sé) (preposition) ‘without’, (prefix) ‘apart’; (?) 
Old Icelandic sér ‘for oneself, separately, singly’; Middle English sér 
(adj.) ‘several, particular’ (Norse loan), sére-/épi (adj.) “separate, various’, 
(adv.) sér-liche ‘particularly’. Mann 1984—1987:1115; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:506—507 *sue-, *se-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:609; De Vaan 
2008:549—550; De Vries 1977:470 *se. Proto-Indo-European *sifh-t'- 
[*sehh-t^-] > *sé-th- ‘division, section’: Avestan hditi- ‘division, section’; 
Latvian séta ‘hedge, section, division, staff. Mann 1984—1987:1133— 
1134 *ser- ‘division, separation’. Proto-Indo-European *sifh-mi- [*sehh- 
mi-] > *sé-mi- ‘half: Sanskrit (indeclinable) sami ‘half, incompletely, 
imperfectly, partially’; Greek (prefix) ñu- ‘half’, (adj. and noun) fous 
‘half’; Latin (prefix) sémi- ‘half’, semis ‘the half of anything’; Old High 
German (prefix) sami- ‘half’; Old Saxon (prefix) sam- ‘half’; Old English 
(prefix) sam- ‘half’. Pokorny 1959:905—906 *sémi- ‘half’; Walde 1927— 
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1932.11:493 *semi-; Mann 1984—1987:1126 *sémi- ‘half; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:253 *sémis ‘half; Watkins 1985:57 *sémi- and 2000:75 
*semi- ‘half’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:843 *sem-i- and 1995.1:741 
*sem-i- ‘half’; Boisacq 1950:324—325; Hofmann 1966:108; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:636; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:413; Beekes 2010.1:519—520 
*semi-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::512—513 *sémi-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:612—613 *semi-; De Vaan 2008:553; Orél 2003:328 Proto- 
Germanic *sémiz; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:459 *sémi-. 


Buck 1949:13.24 half. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:367—368, no. 198. For the 
semantics, cf. (1) Sanskrit néma-h 'one, several; half; portion; time; limit, 
boundary’, néma-néma-h ‘the one, the other’; (2) Kannada bere ‘separate, 
apart, different, other, else; separately’; (3) Geez / Ethiopic nafk [7*4] ‘half, 
middle, semi-’, manfak ... manfak [9°74.?...0°7é.?] ‘one part ... (and) another 
part’ < nafaka [1é.?] ‘to tear off, to tear away, to rend, to divide, to divide in 
two, to separate, to cleave asunder, to split’. 


348. Proto-Nostratic root *siw- (~ *sew-): 
(vb.) *siw- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *siw-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, puffed up’ 


A. 


Proto-Kartvelian *siw- ‘to swell, to swell up’: Georgian siv- ‘to swell, to 
swell up’, si-m-sivn-e ‘swelling’; Mingrelian šin- (< *siw-n-) ‘to swell, to 
swell up’; Svan ši(w)- ‘to swell’, ma-si(w)- ‘swollen’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:316 *s,iw-; Klimov 1964:177 *s,i- and 1998:180— 
181 *s,i(w)- ‘to swell, to swell up’; Fahnrich 2007:383 *s,iw-. Proto- 
Kartvelian (reduplicated) *si(w)-si(w)n- ‘to stuff oneself: Georgian sisin- 
‘to stuff oneself’; Mingrelian sisin- ‘to stuff oneself’. Klimov 1964:177 
*s is ,in- and 1998:181 *s,i(w)-s,i(w)n- ‘to stuff oneself’. 
Proto-Indo-European *sw-e/- ‘to swell’: Proto-Germanic *swellan ‘to 
swell’ > Gothic uf-swalleins ‘swollen, puffed up’ (< causative *swalljan 
‘to make swell’); Old Icelandic svella ‘to swell’; Faroese svella ‘to swell’; 
Norwegian svella ‘to swell’; Swedish sválla ‘to swell’; Danish svelle ‘to 
swell’; Old English swellan ‘to swell’, swyle ‘swelling’; Old Frisian swella 
‘to swell’; Old Saxon swellan ‘to swell’, swil ‘swelling’; Dutch zwellen ‘to 
swell’; Old High German swellan ‘to swell’ (New High German schwellen 
‘to swell’), (m.) swilo, (n.) swil (< *swiliz) ‘callous swelling, welt? (New 
High German Schwiele). Orél 2003:394 Proto-Germanic *swellan, 394 
*swellanan; Kroonen 2013:494 Proto-Germanic *swalljan- ‘to cause to 
smell’ and 499 *swellan- ‘to swell’; Feist 1939:513; Lehmann 1986:373; 
De Vries 1977:567; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:329—330; Onions 
1966:893; Klein 1971:735; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:692 *suel- and 693 
*suel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:660 and 661 *swel-. 
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349. Proto-Nostratic root *suw- (~ *Sow-): 
(vb.) *suw- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; 
(n.) *suw-a ‘liquid, moisture’; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *suw-V-I- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; 
(n.) *šuw-l-a ‘liquid, moisture’; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *sow- ‘to be wet, soaked’, *sow-el- ‘wet, soaked’: 
Georgian [sov-] ‘to be wet, soaked’, sovel- ‘wet, soaked’, [sov/-] ‘to wet, 
to make wet’; Mingrelian šol- ‘to wet, to make wet’, ša- ‘wet, soaked’, sol- 
ir-i ‘wet’; Laz Suv- ‘to be wet, soaked’, šu- ‘wet, soaked’, sol- ‘to wet, to 
make wet’. Klimov 1964:174 *s,wel- and 1998:182 *s,ow- ‘to be wet’, 
*s ow-el- ‘wet, soaked’, *s,owl- ‘to wet, to make wet’; Fahnrich 2007:385 
*s ,ow-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:318 *s,ow-; Schmidt 1962:131— 
132. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *swel-/*sul- *(vb.) to wet, to moisten, to flow; (n.) 
liquid, moisture’: Sanskrit sura ‘spirituous liquor, wine’; Avestan hurd 
‘drink’; Ossetic xwlidz ‘wet, wetness, humidity’; Greek An, bAtc (c) 
‘mud, slime’, vAiCw ‘to filter, to strain’; Old Icelandic sulla ‘to swill’; Old 
English swillan, swilian ‘to flood with water so as to wash or rinse, to 
drink in large quantities’, sol ‘mud, wet sand’, syl ‘wallowing place, 
miring place’, sylian ‘to make muddy or dirty, to pollute’; Old High 
German sol ‘mud, puddle’ (New High German Suhle), bi-sulen ‘to wallow 
in mud, mire’ (New High German suAlen, sühlen); Lithuanian sulà ‘sap’; 
Old Prussian sulo ‘curdled milk’. Pokorny 1959:912—913 *seu-, *seua- : 
*sū- ‘juice’; Walde 1927—1932.11:468—469 *seu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1334 *siil- (*siilos, -à) ‘liquor, issue, sludge’, 1334—1335 *sulu- 
(*suluid) ‘liquid; (to flow)’; Boisacq 1950:1000—1001 *seu-, *si-; 
Hofmann 1966:363 *si-l-, *seu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:963; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:1155; Beekes 2010.1I:1529—1530 Greek ön, dAtc (Oc) 
‘mud, slime’ < *suol-h;- ‘firewood’ and II:1530; Orél 2003:385 Proto- 
Germanic *sulan; Klein 1971:735; Onions 1966:893 English swill, no 
known cognates; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:763; Kluge—Seebold 1989:714; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:487; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:940; Smoczynski 
2007.1:614; Derksen 2015:434—435 *su-leh,-. 


Buck 1949:1.214 mud; 15.83 wet, damp. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2140, 
*[s][ü]whá — *[s]E2uwhV ‘moisture, water, wet, rain’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:363, no. 191. 


22.21. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *g 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
g- g- k- g- gh- k- g- k- q- 
-8- -8- -k- "E -gh -X- oa Ne 
350. Proto-Nostratic root *ga?- (~ *gər-): 


(vb.) *ga?- ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to leave behind, to abandon, to forsake’; 
(n.) *ga?-a ‘abandonment, lack, want, need, deprivation, loss, deficit’; (adj.) 


A. 


‘abandoned, forsaken, left behind; wanting, lacking, deprived of 


Afrasian: Egyptian g?w ‘to be narrow, constricted; to languish; to lack, to 
be lacking; to deprive’, g?w ‘lack’, g?wt ‘lack, want’, ng?w ‘without’, ng? 
‘to lack, to want, to be short of’. Hannig 1995:439 and 893—894; Gardiner 
1957:597; Faulkner 1962:287 and 288; Erman—Grapow 1921:197 and 
1926—1963.2:349, 5:151—152. 

Dravidian: Kurux kana ‘to go, to lead to (as a road), to progress favorably, 
to go on, to continue, to perish, to pass (of time), to come to an end, to 
have diarrhea (stomach), to bring oneself to, to be able to’; Malto kale ‘to 
go, to come to’; Brahui hining (pres. indef. kav, kas, kae, kan, kare, kar; 
pres.-fut. kava, kasa, kaik, kana, kare, kara) ‘to go, to depart, to disappear, 
to be past, to pass beyond, to be no longer fit for, to flow, to have diarrhea 
(stomach)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:133, no. 1419. 

Proto-Indo-European *g^e?-/*gho9- (> *ghé-/*ghd-), *ghe?-y/i-/*gho?-y/i- 
(> *ghéy-/*ehdy-; *ghei-/*ghoi-) ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to abandon, to 
forsake’: Sanskrit (reduplicated) jd-hd-ti ‘to leave, to abandon, to desert, to 
quit, to forsake, to relinquish’, (causative) hapayati ‘to cause to leave or 
abandon; to omit, to neglect; to fall short of, to be wanting’, hani-h 
*abandonment, relinquishment, decrease, diminution; deprivation; damage, 
loss, failure, ruin; insufficiency, deficit’; Avestan (reduplicated) za-za-mi 
‘to release’; Greek (Homeric) (reduplicated) kuavo, (Attic) kuyyóvo ‘to 
reach, hit, or light upon; to meet with, to find; (Homeric) to overtake, to 
reach, to arrive at’, yňpa (Ionic ynpn) “bereft of husband, widow’, yi\poc 
‘widowed, bereaved’, yopa ‘the space in which a thing is’, ywpéw ‘to 
make room for another, to give way, to draw back, to retire, to withdraw; 
to go forward, to move on or along’, y@poc ‘piece of ground, ground, 
place’, (adv.) xopíg ‘separately, asunder, apart, by oneself or by 
themselves’, (dat.) ynte1 ‘in lack of’, yatéw ‘to crave, to long for, to have 
need of, to lack’, yatita ‘to have need of, to crave; to lack, to be without’, 
yoxíGov ‘a needy, poor person’; Latin heres ‘heir’; Gothic gaidw ‘lack’; 
Crimean Gothic geen ‘to go’; Swedish ga ‘to go’; Danish gaa ‘to go’; Old 
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English gan ‘to go, to come, to proceed’, gad ‘want, lack’, g@sne ‘barren, 
deprived of, without; wanting, scarce; dead’; Old Frisian gan, gén ‘to go’; 
Old Saxon -gan in ful-gan ‘to accomplish’; Middle Dutch gaen ‘to go’ 
(Modern Dutch gaan); Old High German gan ‘to go’ (New High German 
gehen). Rix 1998a:152—153 *$^eh,- ‘to leave behind, to abandon’; 
Pokorny 1959:418—419 *ghé-, *ghéi- ‘to be empty, void; to lack’; Walde 
19277—1932.1:542—544 *ghé(i)-; Mann 1984—1987:311 *ehaio (*ghami, 
*ghighami) ‘to go, to move, to depart’, 331—332 *ghdros (?) ‘space, 
extent, stretch’, 417 *ehighami; Watkins 1985:21 *ghé- (contracted from 
*ghea-) (suffixed o-grade form: *gho-ro- ‘empty space’) and 2000:28 
*ghe- ‘to release, to let go’ (contracted from earlier *ghea,-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:349 *gheh,- ‘to leave’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:426; 
Boisacq 1950:461—462 *ghé(i)-, *ghi-, *gha-, 1046, 1058—1059, and 
1059 *ghe-, *ghéi-, *ghi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:861—862, 1I:1077—1078, 
1I:1095—1096, and II:1125—1126; Hofmann 1966:145 *éhe(i)-, *&ho-, 
417 *ghé(i)-, and 424 *ghéi-; Beekes 2010.1:705—706 *£^eh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:536 *ghi-ghé-mi, 11:1249 *ghe-, *gha-, 11:1257 *ghe-re/o-, 
and 1[:1281—1282; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:641—642 *ghéi-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:292; De Vaan 2008:282—283 *gheh,ro- ‘derelict’; 
Orél 2003:125 Proto-Germanic *ganganan, 133—134 *génan; Kroonen 
2013:174 Proto-Germanic *gén- ‘to go’ (< *g#eh,-); Lehmann 1986:139 
*shéy- ‘to lack, to be empty’; Feist 1939:185 *ghéi-; Onions 1966:403 
*ghe(i)-; Klein 1971:316 *$he-, *ghéi-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:241 *ghe-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:252; Benveniste 1973:68—69; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:209—210. 

D. Proto-Altaic *ga- ‘to take, to take off, to take away; to let go, to leave; to 
put’: Proto-Tungus *ga- ‘to take’ > Manchu cai- ‘to take, to take away, to 
take off’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) cia- ‘to take, to take away, to take off; 
Evenki ga- ‘to take’; Lamut / Even ga- ‘to take’; Negidal ga- ‘to take’; 
Ulch ca- ‘to take’; Orok ca- ‘to take’; Nanay / Gold ca- ‘to take’; Oroch 
ga- ‘to take’; Udihe ga- ‘to take’. Proto-Turkic *Ko- (perhaps originally 
*Ka- but changed to *Ko- under the influence of the synonymous stem 
*Kod- ‘to put; to leave’) ‘to put; to let go; to leave’ > Turkish ko-, koy- ‘to 
put; to let go; to leave; to permit; to suppose’; Karaim go- ‘to put; to 
leave’; Chuvash yiv-, yu- ‘to put; to leave’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:525 *ga ‘to take, to put’. 


Buck 1949:2.76 widow; 10.47 go; 12.18 leave. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:396— 
397, no. 234. 


351. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’: 
Probably identical to: 
(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *gab- ‘front, front part’: Proto-Semitic *gab-ah- ‘forehead, 


front, brow’ > Hebrew gap [AA] ‘brow’; Arabic gabin, gabha ‘forehead’; 
Sheri / Jibbali gebhat ‘brow’; Harsüsi yabheh ‘brow’; Mehri gebhet ‘front’; 
Tigre gábbah ‘broad-fronted’. D. Cohen 1970— :95; Murtonen 1989:125; 
Klein 1987:89. Proto-Chadic *gab- ‘front, front part’ (> ‘breast, chest") > 
Hausa gabaa ‘front part of body (of person or animal)’, (adv.) gaba ‘in 
front, forward, ahead’, gaban (prep.) ‘in front of, before’; Kera gaw 
‘breast’; Tumak gau ‘breast’; Ndam gawu ‘breast’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1[:46—47. Orél—Stolbova 1995:194, no. 858, *gab- 
‘front’. 

Proto-Eskimo *qgavlu(r) ‘eyebrow’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qauyluq 
‘eyebrow’; Central Alaskan Yupik qavluq ‘eyebrow’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik qavluq ‘eyebrow’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qavlu ‘eyebrow’; North 
Alaskan Inuit gavlu ‘eyebrow’, qavluna(a)q ‘brow ridge’; Western 
Canadian Inuit qavlu ‘eyebrow’, qavlunaq ‘brow ridge’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit gallu ‘eyebrow’; Greenlandic Inuit qattu ‘eyebrow’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:292. 


Sumerian gab, gaba ‘breast’. 


Buck 1949:4.205 forehead; 4.206 eyebrow; 4.40 breast (front of chest); 12.33 
top; 12.35 end. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:383—384, no. 219. 


352. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’: 


Probably identical to: 

(n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’ 

Note also: 

(n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gab- ‘peak, tip, top’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *gab- 


‘above, up, on’ > Iraqw gawa ‘above, up, on’; K’wadza gawato ‘hill’; 
Dahalo gáppo ‘above, up, on’. Ehret 1980:234. Ehret 1995:179, no. 263, 
*gab- ‘top’ (the Semitic forms cited by Ehret are included instead under 
Proto-Nostratic *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’). 

Proto-Indo-European *g^eb^- ‘gable, head, pinnacle’: Greek kepañń ‘head, 
front, end, point’ (Macedonian keBoAn); Gothic gibla ‘gable, pinnacle’; 
Old Icelandic gafl ‘gable, gable-side’; Faroese gavlur ‘gable’; Norwegian 
gavl ‘gable-side’; Swedish gavel ‘transverse wall, partition’; Old Saxon 
gibilla ‘skull, head’; Middle Low German gevel ‘gable’; Old High German 
gibil ‘gable’ (New High German Giebel ‘gable’), gebal, gibilla ‘skull, 
head’; Tocharian A spal- ‘head’, B spalu, spalmem ‘superior, excellent’. 
Pokorny 1959:423 *ghebh-el- ‘gable, head’; Walde 1927—1932.I:571 
*ghebh-el-, Mann 1984—1987:316—317 *ghebhalos, -à ‘peak, tip, top; 
knob, head, spike’; Watkins 1985:21 *ghebh-el- and 2000:28 *ghebh-el- 
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‘head’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:408 *e/^Jeb[^]-(e)I- and 1995.1:357 
* ghebh_(e)l- ‘head’; Mallory—Adams 1997:260 *ghebhdl ‘head’; Boisacq 
1950:445 *ghebh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:835—836 *ghebh(e)l-; Hofmann 
1966:141 *ghebh-.la; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:522 *ghebh(e)l-; Beekes 
2010.1:682—683 *għebh-l-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:488 *ghebh-ol; 
Adams 1999:642—643 *gheb'-(e)I- ‘head’; De Vries 1977:152 *ghebh-l; 
Orél 2003:121 Proto-Germanic *gablaz ~ *gablo, 130 *geb(e)lon; 
Kroonen 2013:173 Proto-Germanic *gebla(n)- ~ *gabla- ‘top’; Lehmann 
1986:155 *ghebh-el-/-lo-; Feist 1939:214; Onions 1966:384 *ghebhala; 
Klein 1971:301 *ghebh4d-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:266 *ghebh- ‘head’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:257 *ghebh-l. 

C. Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *kavzaq, *kavzaq ‘crown of head’ > Seward 
Peninsula Inuit kavžaq ‘crown of head, peak of a woman's parka’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kavzaq ‘crown of head’; Western Canadian Inuit kavziq 
‘crown of head’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kayyiq ‘crown of head’; 
Greenlandic Inuit kassig ‘crown of head’. Aleut kamy-iX (< *kavay) 
‘head’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:162. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.202 skull; 12.33 top; 12.35 end. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:383—384, no. 219; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 586, *gabV(-]\/V) ‘head’ (> 
‘top; skull’). 


353. Proto-Nostratic root *gab- (~ *gab-): 
(vb.) *gab- ‘to grasp, to seize’; 
(n.) *gab-a ‘hand, arm’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gab- ‘hand, arm’: Egyptian gb? (f. gbt) ‘arm’; Coptic 
(Sahidic) cboy [6&o(e)i], (Bohairic) gphoy [xo] ‘arm (of human being), 
leg (of animal)’. Faulkner 1962:288; Hannig 1995:898; Erman—Grapow 
1921:198 and 1926—1963.5:163; Gardiner 1957:597; Vycichl 1983:338; 
Cerny 1976:325. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *gab- ‘hand’ > Saho gabaa ‘hand’; 
Afar gaba, gabaa ‘hand’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:194, no. 859, *gabap- 
‘hand, arm’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kavar ‘to seize, to grasp, to catch, to steal, to get control 
of, to receive, to experience, to desire, to have sexual intercourse with’, 
kavarcci ‘captivation, attraction’, kavarvu 'captivation, attraction, desire’, 
kavavu (kavavi-) ‘(vb.) to desire, to embrace, to copulate; (n.) copulation’, 
kavarru (kavarri-) ‘to attract’, kavai ‘to include, to join with, to embrace’; 
Malayalam kavaruka ‘to plunder, to rob’, kavarcca ‘robbery, plunder’; 
Kannada kavar ‘to take away by force, to seize, to strip, to plunder’, 
kavarte, kavate ‘taking by force, seizing, plundering’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:123—124, no. 1326. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *gab^- ‘to grab, to seize’: Sanskrit gábhasti-h ‘hand, 
arm’; Khotanese ggostd (« *gabasti-) ‘handful’; Old Irish ga(i)bid ‘to take, 
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to seize’; Latin habeo ‘to have, to hold’; Umbrian habe ‘to take, to receive, 
to have’; Gothic gabei ‘riches’; Lithuanian gábana, gabana ‘armful’. Rix 
1998a:172 *ghebh- ‘to take, to seize; to give’; Pokorny 1959:407—409 
*ghabh- ‘to take, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:344—345 *ghabh-; Mann 
1984—1987:309 *ghabh- ‘to seize, to hold’, 309—310 *ghabhalos, -ia, 
-io- (*ghabhul-) ‘hold, holder’, 310 *ghabhan- (*ghabhin-, *ghabhén-) 
‘hold, holder, container’, 310 *ghabsos, -à ‘hold, grip, handful’; Watkins 
1985:20 *ghabh- (also *ghebh-) and 2000:28 *ghabh- (also *ghebh-) ‘to 
give or receive’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:143, 1:146 *e[^Jab[^]- and 
1995.1:123, 1:125, E251 *g^ab^- ‘to have, to catch’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:564 *ghabh- ‘to take, to seize’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:322—323; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:287—288; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:630— 
631 *ghab(h)-; De Vaan 2008:277—278; Orél 2003:121 Proto-Germanic 
*gabigaz ~ *sabugaz, 121 *gabin; Lehmann 1986:134; Feist 1939:175— 
176; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:126—127. Note: Two separate stems must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: (1) *g^ab^- ‘to grab, to seize’ and 
(2) *ghebh- ‘to give’, which is preserved only in Germanic. 


Buck 1949:4.31 arm; 4.33 hand; 11.11 have; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, 
take hold of; 11.15 hold. 


354. Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-): 
(vb.) *gad- ‘to be or become big, great, mighty’; 
(n.) *gad-a ‘bigness, greatness, might’; (adj.) ‘big, great, mighty’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘to be or become big, great, mighty’: Proto-Semitic 
*gad-ad- ‘to be or become great, honored, rich’ > Arabic gadda ‘to be 
great, honored, rich’, gadd ‘good luck, good fortune’, giddan ‘very, much’, 
gadd ‘riches, wealth, good fortune; greatness, honor; rich’; Sabaean gdd 
‘(the) great, great ones’. D. Cohen 1970— :99—100; Zammit 2002:118— 
119. Egyptian dd? ‘(to be) fat’; Coptic gate [xare] ‘to become ripe, 
mature; to advance in age’, Stay [xtTai] ‘to ripen’. Hannig 1995:1019; 
Faulkner 1962:325; Gardiner 1957:604; Erman—Grapow 1921:223 and 
1926—1963.5:631; Černý 1976:321; Vycichl 1983:332. Berber: Nefusa 
guda ‘pile, heap’; Tamazight gudy ‘to be numerous, to be many’, sgudy ‘to 
produce a lot, to furnish a large quantity’, agdud ‘crowd (on a festival day), 
a gathering’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gudi ‘to be in a pile or heap’, agudi ‘pile, 
heap’; Kabyle agdud ‘swarm of bees’. Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / 
Darasa gada ‘king, chief’; Sidamo gada ‘king, chief’. Hudson 1989:86— 
87. Proto-Southern Cushitic *a-gad- ‘man, adult man’ > Burunge gaduwa 
‘elder’; Alagwa garmo ‘elder’; Ma’a mwagiru ‘man, adult man’. Ehret 
1980:297. Omotic: Dime gddd ‘big’. Ehret 1995:180, no. 265, *gad-/*gud- 
‘to be big’. 
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B. Dravidian: Telugu gatamu ‘much, great’; Pengo gati, gatu ‘much’; Manda 
gdtu ‘much’; Kuwi gati ‘much’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:134, no. 1442. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Ugric *kats- ‘to become fat’ > Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) 
katam ‘fat, stout’, (Krasnoyarsk) yotta- ‘to become fat’; Vogul / Mansi 
koot- ‘to become fat’; Hungarian hiz- ‘to become fat’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:855 *kats-. 


Buck 1949:11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 12.55 large, big (great); 13.15 
much, many; 19.32 king. 


355. Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-): 
(vb.) *gad- ‘to cut, to split, to strike (with an instrument)’; 
(n.) *gad-a ‘that which cuts: (pick)axe, saw; that which is cut, split: cut, split, 
piece, fragment, bit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘to cut, to split’: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to cut off 
> Akkadian gadadu ‘to chop’; Hebrew gaóaó [1173] ‘to cut, to make 
incisions in oneself’; Aramaic gaóaó ‘to cut’; Mandaic gdd ‘to cut off, to 
put an end to’; Arabic gadda ‘to cut, to cut off; Geez / Ethiopic gaddu 
[714.] “piece of wood cut with an axe or a saw’; Tigre gädda (< *gad-ay-) 
‘to tear off’, gadet ‘a piece of meat (severed from the bone)’; Amharic gad 
‘name of a cut of meat’. D. Cohen 1970— :99—100; Murtonen 1989:127; 
Klein 1987:91; Leslau 1987:180. Proto-Semitic *gad-af- ‘to cut, to cut off 
> Hebrew gada° [Y 13] ‘to cut down or off, to hew’; Aramaic gada® ‘to cut 
off, to amputate’; Arabic gada‘a ‘to cut off, to amputate’; Geez / Ethiopic 
gvad?a ['Ie€ ^], g"ad*a [1&0] ‘to strike, to smite, to thrust, to knock, to 
crush, to shake, to touch, to butt, to heave with sobs’; Tigre gád?a ‘to push, 
to pound’; Tigrinya g"ád?e ‘to crush, to damage’; Amharic g’ddda ‘to 
harm, to damage’; Argobba g”ddda ‘to harm, to damage’; Gurage g"dda 
‘to injure, to harm, to hurt’. D. Cohen 1970— :102; Murtonen 1989:182; 
Klein 1987:92; Leslau 1979:260 and 1987:180. Proto-Semitic *gad-am- 
‘to cut off > Akkadian gadamu ‘to cut off (hair)’; Hebrew gadam [073] 
‘to cut off, to lop off, to amputate’; Aramaic gadam ‘to cut down’; 
Mandaic gdm ‘to cut’; Arabic gadama ‘to cut off; Geez / Ethiopic gadamit 
[14°14] ‘scissors’; Tigre gaddom ‘pickaxe’; Amharic gdgdmo ‘axe’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :101; Klein 1987:92; Leslau 1987:182—183. Berber: 
Kabyle gaddah ‘to cut down, to hack’. East Chadic *gad- ‘to split’ > 
Tumak gaad- ‘to split’; Ndam gəda ‘to split’. Cushitic: Bilin gad- ‘to 
smite, to hit’; Beja / Bedawye gaddiim, gadiim ‘axe’; Afar gadumaa ‘axe’; 
Somali gaduumo ‘axe’. Reinisch 1895:91. Orél—Stolbova 1995:196, no. 
868, *gad- ‘to cut, to split’, 197, no. 872, *gadum- ‘cut; axe, hoe’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kati (-v-, -nt-) ‘to cut away’, kati (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cut into 
pieces’, katikai ‘piece cut off’; Malayalam katiyuka ‘to clear bamboos from 
thorns’; Kannada kadi ‘to cut, to chop, to fell, to cut off, to dig (as well, 
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ditch)’, kadi, kadita, kada, kadata, kaduku ‘cutting, a cut, portion cut off, 
chip, bit’, kadiyuvike ‘cutting’, kadisu, kadiyisu ‘to cause to cut’, kaditale 
‘sword’; Tulu kadiyuni ‘to be cut in two’, kadi ‘small fragment, bit’, 
kadpuni, kadupuni ‘to cut, to fell’, kaddata ‘cutting, fighting’, kaduta, gadi 
‘a cut, incision’, kadtale ‘a long-edged sword’; Telugu kadi ‘a morsel, a 
mouthful’, kadi-kandalu ‘fragments, bits, pieces’; Kurux xattnd (xattyas) 
‘to divide, to separate into several sets or parts, to portion out’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:106, no. 1125. 

Proto-Indo-European *g^odh- ‘to hit, to strike’: Avestan gadé ‘plague, 
murderer’, gada- ‘club, stick’; Greek (Hesychius) ko06- ‘harm, damage’; 
Czech u-hodit- ‘to strike’. Mann 1984—1987:327 *ghodh- ‘to hit, to 
strike’; Beekes 2010.1:729—730. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *katya ‘adze’: Chukchi yatya-tko- ‘to chop 
with adze’, yatte ‘adze’; Koryak yatte ‘adze’, yacya-tku- ‘to chop with 
adze’; Kerek hacci ‘adze’, Xali-yatya-ttu- ‘to chop with adze’; Alyutor 
yatya-tku- ‘to chop with adze’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kasf ‘axe’. Fortescue 
2005:128. 

Proto-Eskimo *kaduy- ‘to strike (with an instrument)’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik kauy- ‘to strike with an object’; Central Alaskan Yupik kauy- ‘to 
strike with an object’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a 
hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a hammer’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit kauk- ‘to strike with a hammer’; North Alaskan Inuit kauk- 
‘hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kauk- ‘hammer’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit kauk- ‘to hit with an object’; Greenlandic Inuit kaat- ‘hammer’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:151. Proto-Eskimo *kad(d)uyun and 
*kaóuyutan ‘hammer’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kau<y>utaq ‘club’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kauyun ‘hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaayusiq 
‘hammer’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kazzuun, kazzuutaq ‘hammer’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kautag ‘hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kautag ‘hammer’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’; Greenlandic Inuit kaataq 
‘hammer’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:151. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut; 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. 
tr.); 12.23 separate (vb.). 


356. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gad-a ‘kid, young goat’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘kid, young goat’: Proto-Semitic *gady- ‘kid, young 


billy-goat’ > Akkadian gadii ‘male kid’; Ugaritic gdy ‘kid’; Hebrew gad7 
[13] ‘kid’; Punic gd? ‘kid’; Aramaic gadyd ‘kid’; Arabic gady (pl. gida”) 
‘kid, young billy-goat’. D. Cohen 1970— :100—101; Murtonen 1989:127; 
Klein 1987:91. (?) Chadic: Hausa gadda ‘duiker’; Ngizim gaduwa ‘crested 
duiker’; Dghwede gadagire ‘duiker’. Jungraithmayr—lbriszimow 1994.1I: 
112—113. 
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B. Proto-Dravidian *kaf-ac- ‘young male animal’: Tamil kafavu, kata, katay 
‘male of sheep or goat, he-buffalo’, kita ‘buffalo, bull, ram’, kitay ‘male of 
sheep’, kafari, kitari ‘heifer, young cow that has not calved’, katamai 
‘female of the goat’; Malayalam kata, kita, katavu ‘male of cattle, young 
and vigorous; child, young person’, katacci ‘heifer, young cow, calf’, kitari 
‘a cow-calf, heifer; female buffalo’; Kannada kadasu ‘young cow or 
buffalo that has not yet calved’; Kodagu kadici “young cow or buffalo that 
has not yet calved’; Tulu gadasu “young cow or buffalo that has not yet 
calved’; Gondi kara ‘young buffalo’; Kurux kara ‘young male buffalo’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:106, no. 1123; Krishnamurti 2003:12 *kat-ac- 
‘young male animal’, 16 *kaf-ac- ‘young male animal’, 123 *kat-aca- 
‘male of cattle, heifer’, and 160 *kat-ac- ‘male of a domestic animal’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *katepa ‘mountain sheep’: Chukchi 
katepalyan ‘mountain sheep’; Kerek kaciipaya ‘mountain sheep’; Koryak 
katep(a) ‘mountain sheep’; Alyutor ktip(a) ‘mountain sheep’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen gtep (Western, Sedanka ktep) ‘mountain sheep’. Fortescue 
2005:153; Mudrak 1989b:100 *katepa ‘mountain goat’. 


Buck 1949:3.36 goat; 3.37 he-goat; 3.38 kid. Dolgopolsky 1998:48—49, no. 
49, *gadi (or *gati ?) ‘kid, young goat’. Proto-Indo-European *e"ayt'o- ‘goat’ 
appears to be a loan from a non-Indo-European source (cf. Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:769 and 1:862). 


357. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (— *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 
Derivative: 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/a//- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’: Proto- 
Semitic *gal-al- ‘to to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic galla [A], gallala [1AA] ‘to separate, to pick out, to choose, to set 
aside, to move aside, to winnow’, galal [4A] ‘matter picked out 
(gleanings), winnowed or cleared grain’; Tigrinya gdldld ‘to move away 
from a place, to make way’; Amharic gáláll ald ‘to make way, to depart’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :125—129; Leslau 1987:191. Proto-Semitic *gal-ay- ‘to 
cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > Geez / Ethiopic galaya [Af] 
‘to cut off, to cut away, to pluck off, to break off, to separate, to divide’; 
Amharic gällälä ‘to cut (wood)’; Harari gálála ‘to cut the fingernails, to 
cut the edges, to remove impurities from the surface’. Leslau 1963:71 and 
1987:192—193; D. Cohen 1970—  :120—122. Proto-Semitic (redup- 
licated) *gal-gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic galgala [141A] ‘to lay bear, to empty, to evacuate, to separate, to 
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pillage, to destroy’; Tigre gdlgdld ‘to tear off and split’; Tigrinya 
galg’ald ‘to take out’; Amharic gálággálà ‘to uproot’. Leslau 1987:190; 
D. Cohen 1970— :118. Berber: Tuareg agalhim ‘hoe’; Nefusa agalzim 
‘axe, hoe’; Ghadames agalzim, agarzim ‘hatchet’; Tamazight agalzim 
‘pick, pickaxe’, tigalzimt ‘pickaxe, hatchet, hoe’; Riff agalzim ‘pick, 
pickaxe’; Kabyle agalzim ‘pick, pickaxe’, tagalzimt ‘hatchet’. 

Dravidian: Kurux kal¢gna (kalgas/kalgyas), kal*kna (kalkyas) ‘to bite so as 
to disable, to open or unhusk with the teeth’; Malto kalge ‘to break off a 
part with the teeth’, kalke ‘to bite off. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 
1315. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gal-/*gl- ‘to tear, to pick; to break, to burst’: Georgian 
gal-/gl- ‘to tear, to pick; to break, to burst’; Svan gl-/gil- ‘to tear, to break’, 
na-gil ‘piece, bit’. Klimov 1964:63 *gi- and 1998:26 *gal-/*gl- ‘to tear, to 
pick; to break, to burst’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:75—76 *gal-; 
Fahnrich 2007:94—95 *gal-. Proto-Kartvelian *g/-e3e-/*el-i3g-/*gl-3e- ‘to 
tear, to break’: Georgian gle3-/gli3-/g(I)3- ‘to tear, to break’; Mingrelian 
gur3-on- ‘to tear, to break’. Fáhnrich 2007:108—109 *gla3-/*gle3-/*gli3- 
/*gl$-; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:86—87 *gle3-/*gliz-/*g13-; Klimov 
1964:63 *gi- and 1998:30—31 *gl-e3-/*gl-i3-/*gl-3- ‘to tear, to break’. 
Proto-Indo-European *g'el-/*ghol-/*g']- ‘to cut off: Gothic gilpa ‘sickle’; 
Old Icelandic gelda ‘to castrate’, geldr ‘yielding no milk, dry’, geldingr 
‘wether, eunuch’; Middle English ge/den ‘to castrate, to geld’, geldere 
*gelder', geldinge ‘gelding’ (Norse loans); Welsh gylym ‘knife, dagger’. 
Pokorny 1959:434 *ghel- ‘to cut’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:629 *ghel-; 
Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to cut’; Lehmann 1986:156 
*shel- ‘to cut’; Orél 2003:124 Proto-Germanic *galdingaz, 124 *galdiz ~ 
*galdjaz, 124 *galdjanan; Kroonen 2013:164 Proto-Germanic *gald(j)a- 
‘barren, not (yet) pregnant’ and 165—166 *galtan- ‘(castrated) boar’; Feist 
1939:215 *ghel-; De Vries 1977:162—163 *ghel-; Onions 1966:392; Klein 
1971:306. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kalva- ‘to make a notch or mark’: Chukchi 
kalwa- ‘to make a notch or mark’, kalwe tajkajo ‘carving’, kalwayaryan, 
kalwakal ‘notch, line, mark’; Koryak kalvayajyan ‘notch, mark’, kalyakal 
‘notch or step, knot on a counting string’; Alyutor kalv- ‘notch, mark’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen kəlva-nðm ‘mark (on reindeer)’ (this may be a loan 
from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:146. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. 
tr.); 12.23 separate (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:392—393, no. 229. 


358. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 


(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 
Derivative of: 
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(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gal-gal- ‘to plow repeatedly’ > 
Gurage galdggdld ‘to plow for the second time’; Amharic gálággálà ‘to 
repeat, to plow for the second and third time’; Harari gildgdld ‘to repeat 
(referring to plowing)’. D. Cohen 1970—  :118; Leslau 1963:71 and 
1979:273. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kalappai ‘plow, plowshare’; Malayalam kalappa ‘a plow 
and what belongs to it’; Telugu kalapa ‘materials for a plow, timber for 
buildings’; Kannada kalapu ‘materials for a house, for a plow’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1304. Malayalam kalluka ‘to dig out, to excavate’; 
Tamil kallu (kalli-) ‘to dig out (as a hole), to hollow (as a rat), to excavate, 
to scoop out (as a nut), to erode’, kellu (kelli-) ‘to dig’; Kota kelv- (kelt-) 
‘to dig with fingers or paws’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1319. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *għel-/*gřol-/*gh]- *(vb.) to plow; (n.) a plow’: 
Sanskrit hala-h ‘a plow’; Armenian jlem ‘to plow’; Lithuanian Zuolis 
‘sleeper, tie’. Pokorny 1959:434 *ghel- ‘to cut’ (?); Walde 1927— 
1932.1:629 *ghel-; Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to cut’; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:792. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.22 dig. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:393—394, no. 230. 
359. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gal-a ‘pot, vessel’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘pot, vessel’: Egyptian gn-t [*gi-] ‘vessel, container 
(for wine)’, gngn-t [*gl-gl-] ‘vessel, container (for milk)’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:173 and 5:177; Hannig 1995:901 and 902. West Chadic 
*gal- ‘calabash’? > Warji galiya ‘calabash’; Kariya gali ‘calabash’; Geji 
gale ‘calabash’; Burma kal ‘calabash’; Buli gal ‘calabash’. Central Chadic 
*gal- ‘pot’? > Banana gala ‘pot’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:199, no. 878, *gal- 
‘vessel’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kalam ‘vessel, plate, utensil, earthenware, ship’; 
Malayalam kalam ‘pot, vessel, ship’; Kota kalm (obl. kalt-) ‘clay pot in the 
making’; Kannada kala ‘pot, vessel’; Kodagu kala ‘big pot’; Tulu kara ‘an 
earthen vessel’; Telugu kalamu ‘ship’; (?) Brahui kaland ‘broken earthen 
pot, any old pot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1305. 


Sumerian gal ‘cup, beaker, goblet; a large pitcher or jug’. 
Buck 1949:5.26 pot. 


360. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
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(vb.) *gal- ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, to look 
at, to peer at’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘visibility, clarity, understanding’; (adj.) ‘clear, plain, evident’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to 
regard, to look at, to peer at’: Proto-Semitic *gal-ay- ‘to be or become 
shining, bright, clear, clean; to make shining, bright, clear, clean’ > Arabic 
gala ‘to clean, to polish; to make clear, to clear up, to clarify, to reveal, to 
disclose, to unveil; to shine, to be brilliant; to distinguish (oneself); to 
regard, to look at’, galiy ‘clear, plain, evident’, galaydn ‘vision, 
revelation’; Hebrew galah [123] *to uncover, to reveal, to disclose'; 
Phoenician gly ‘to uncover’; Aramaic gala ‘to reveal’; Harsüsi gelo ‘to 
clean (a wound)’; Geez / Ethiopic galaya [14€] ‘to explain, to interpret, to 
reveal, to disclose’, galyat [MAPT] ‘explanation, interpretation’. D. Cohen 
1970— :120; Murtonen 1989:134—135; Leslau 1987:192—193; Klein 
1987:99; Zammit 2002:125. Proto-Semitic *gal-ah- ‘to be visible, clear, 
obvious, evident’ > Tigrinya galhe ‘to reveal’, g’alhi, gal ‘visible’, gulah 
‘visible’; Gurage gulah ‘clear, evident’; Amharic gulah ‘evident, visible, 
obvious, plain (clear)', gälla ‘to be clear, to stand out’, ag’dlla ‘to make 
clear, to magnify, to accentuate, to amplify, to emphasize’. D. Cohen 
1970— :120; Leslau 1979:273. Egyptian (Demotic) glp, grp ‘to reveal, to 
uncover’; Coptic colp [6wam] ‘to uncover, to reveal’. Vycichl 1983:339; 
Cerny 1976:328. Proto-Southern Cushitic *gal- or *gaal- ‘to look at or 
look over’ > K’wadza gal- ‘to see’; Ma’a -gali ‘to try’. Ehret 1980:235. 
Chadic: Zaar gali ‘to see’. Ehret 1995:183, no. 276, *gal- ‘to show’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Kannada ga/aka ‘a good, proper man’; Telugu gdlakiidu ‘a 
clever, ingenious man’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:139, no. 1496. For the 
semantics, cf. Old English g/eaw ‘quick-sighted, sagacious, wise, prudent, 
clever, skillful, skilled in’, Old High German g/au ‘intelligent’, and Welsh 
glew 'clever', cited below. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *gal- ‘to know, to be acquainted with, to understand’: 
Georgian gal- in a-gan-gal-a-ob-a name of a children’s game; Svan 
(reduplicated) gan-gal- (< *gal-gal-) ‘to know, to be acquainted with, to 
understand’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:76 *gal-; Fahnrich 2007:95 
*eal-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *gel-/*g^ol-/*gh]-: *ghl-en-dh- ‘to be or become 
visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, to look at, to peer at': Old Irish 
glinn ‘pure, clear’; Middle High German g/ins ‘glint, shine’; Old Church 
Slavic po-gled ‘aspect’, glezdo, gledéti ‘to see, to look’; Russian gljadét' 
[rz:31ers] ‘to look (at), to peer (at), to gaze (upon)’; Serbo-Croatian glédati 
‘to look, to see’; Old Polish gledac ‘to look at’; Bulgarian glédam ‘to look 
at’; Latvian glerist ‘to (barely) perceive’. Rix 1998a:178—179 *g/lendh- 
‘to look or gaze at; to shine’; Mann 1984—1987:323 *ghlendo, -ið ‘to be 
clear, to be open, to shine’, 323 *ghlendos ‘clear, open, bright; clarity, 
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gleam’; Kroonen 2013:181 Proto-Germanic *glintan- ‘to shine, to look’; 
Derksen 2008:264 *glend-. Proto-Indo-European *egll-ewH-/*g^l-owH- 
/*ghl-uH- ‘clear, evident’ > Gothic glaggwaba ‘diligently’; Old Icelandic 
glóggr ‘clear, distinct’; Old Swedish glugga ‘to look, to lurk’; Old English 
gleaw 'quick-sighted, sagacious, wise, prudent, clever, skillful, skilled in’; 
Old High German glau ‘intelligent? (New High German [dial] glau 
“bright, lively, quick’); Welsh glew ‘clever’; Cornish glew ‘bright, sharp’. 
Mann 1984—1987:324 *ghleu-, *ghleuu- ‘bright, keen, clever’; Orél 
2003:136 Proto-Germanic *glawwaz; Kroonen 2013:180 Proto-Germanic 
*glawwa- ‘sharp-sighted’; Feist 1939:216 *ghlou-; Lehmann 1951:43, 
§4.42b, and 1986:157; De Vries 1977:177 *ghleu-. Note: In Indo- 
European, some of the reflexes of this stem fell together with those of 
Proto-Nostratic *cil- (~ *cel-) ‘to shine, to glisten’. 

E. Proto-Altaic *galV ‘clear (of sky, weather)’: Proto-Tungus *galu- ‘clear 
(of sky, weather)’ > Manchu calca ‘clear (of weather)’; Ulch calu-calu bi 
‘clear (of sky, weather)’; Orok cal- ‘clear (of sky, weather)’; Nanay / Gold 
calca ‘clear (of sky, weather)’. Proto-Turkic *K(iJali- *(vb.) to clear up (of 
sky); (n.) sky’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qaliq ‘sky’; Karakhanide Turkic 
(kok) qariq ‘sky’; (?) Chuvash yol- ‘to shine, to glitter’; Yakut kiley-yaley 
‘shining’, yalin- ‘to clear up (of sky)’, yallan ‘clear sky, good weather’; 
Dolgan kallan ‘sky’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:528 *galV ‘clear (of 
sky, weather)’. 


Buck 1949:15.51 see; 15.52 look, look at; 17.17 know; 17.34 clear, evident. 
[Bomhard—Kerns 1994:390— 392, no. 228. ] 


361. Proto-Nostratic *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, boisterous’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘clamor, uproar, tumult, disturbance, turmoil, noise’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *gal-ab- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be 
noisy, boisterous’ > Arabic galaba ‘to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, 
boisterous’, galab ‘clamor, uproar, tumult, turmoil’, galbada-t ‘neigh’, 
galbaka-t ‘clamor, noise, tumult’. D. Cohen 1970— :116—117 and 117. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kalipali, kalipili “uproar, disturbance, quarrel, wrangle’; 
Tulu galibili ‘disorder, tumult, anarchy’, galabu ‘tumult, confusion, noise’; 
Kannada galabali, galabili, galibili ‘disorder, confusion’, galabe *hubbub, 
clamor’; Telugu galibili, galaba ‘confusion, noise, disturbance’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1310. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g'el-/*giol-/*gh]- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to 
be noisy, boisterous’: Old Icelandic gjalla ‘to scream, to shriek’, gala ‘to 
crow (cock); to cry, to scream; to sing, to chant’, gal ‘screaming, howling’; 
Faroese gella ‘to scream, to shriek’; Swedish gälla ‘to scream, to shriek’; 
Danish gjalde ‘to scream, to shriek’; Norwegian (dial.) gjella ‘to scream, to 
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shriek’; Old English giellan ‘to scream, to cry out, to shout, to sound’, galan 
‘to sing; to scream (of birds)’; Old High German gellan ‘to make a shrill 
sound’ (New High German gellen), galan ‘to bewitch’, galm ‘outcry’; 
Middle High German gal ‘sound, note’. Pokorny 1959:428 *ghel- ‘to call’; 
Walde 1927—1932.I:538—539 *gal- (also *ghel-), 1:628 *ghel-; Mann 
1984—1987:318 *ghelsos ‘voice, sound, noise’, 330 *gholid ‘to weep, to 
cry’, 330 *gholos ‘cry, noise’; Kroonen 2013:164 Proto-Germanic *galan- 
‘to shout, to sing, to chant’? and 174 *gellan- ‘to sound, to yell’; Orél 
2003:123—124 Proto-Germanic *galanan, 131 *gellanan; De Vries 
1977:153 and 169—170; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:22; Onions 1966:1019; 
Klein 1971:837 *ghel- ‘to cry out, to call, to shout, to sing’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:245 *ghel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:2555. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out. 


362. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (— *gal-): 


(vb.) *gal- ‘to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, to suffer’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘ache, pain, disease, illness’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *gal-aw- ‘to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, to have a 


fever’ > Harsüsi gelew ‘to have a fever’, golew ‘fever’; Soqotri góle? 
‘fever’; Mehri gelaw ‘to be ill, to have a fever, to have a short illness’, 
gólow ‘fever’; Sheri / Jibbali gízi/ygól ‘to be ill, to have a fever’, gle? 
‘fever’, gélé? ‘ill’. D. Cohen 1970— :120—122. Tigre gele ‘weak, 
miserable’, goldli gd?a ‘to suffer pain (head, body), to have no power’; 
Amharic ag/alla ‘to mistreat, to inflict hardship on’. D. Cohen 1970— : 
125 and 126. 

Proto-Kartvelian *glo(w)- ‘to grieve’: Georgian glov- ‘to grieve, to 
deplore’, glova- ‘grief’; Mingrelian rg(v)- ‘to grieve, to deplore’. Klimov 
1964:63 *glo- and 1998:31 *glo(w)- ‘to grieve, to deplore’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:86 *g/-; Fahnrich 2007:107—108 *g/-; Schmidt 1962: 
101 *gel-. 

Proto-Indo-European (*g'el-/)*ghol- *(vb.) to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, 
to suffer; (n.) ache, pain, disease, illness': Hittite (acc. sg.) kal-la-ra-an 
‘inauspicious, unpropitious, nefarious, baleful, enormous, monstrous’; Old 
Irish galar ‘disease, illness’; Welsh galar ‘grief’; Lithuanian žalà ‘hurt, 
harm, injury’. Pokorny 1959:411 *ghal-, *ghal-ar- ‘physical defect, 
infirmity, affliction, ailment’; Walde 1927—1932.1:540 *ghal-, *ghal-ar-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1286; Smoczyüski 2007.1:771 *$^al-; Puhvel 
1984— .4:20—21; Kloekhorst 2008b:429 *gWolH-ro- or *g/"oIH-ro- (?); 
Derksen 2015:511 *gřolh;-. 


Buck 1949:16.31 pain, suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
612, *giL/[U] ‘illness, pain, distress’, and no. 615b, *go/|/V ‘to weep’. 
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363. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gal-a ‘blemish, fault, scar, sore on the skin’: 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam kala ‘mark as of smallpox, scar, mole’; Kannada 
kale, kali ‘scar of an old wound, mark of smallpox; stain of mud, oil, etc.’; 
Kodagu kale ‘scar, white spot on nail’; Tulu kalè ‘scar, mark, blemish, 
stain’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1313. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *gal- ‘blemish, fault, sore on the skin’: Old 
Icelandic galli ‘defect, fault, flaw’; Old Swedish galli ‘defect, fault, flaw’; 
Old English gealla ‘a sore on the skin’; Middle Low German galle ‘a sore 
place on the skin’; Middle High German galle ‘flaw, defect; boil, blister; 
swelling, protuberance (on the skin of horses)’ (New High German Gaile). 
Pokorny 1959:411 *ghal-, *ghal-ar- “physical defect, infirmity, affliction, 
ailment’; Walde 1927—1932.1:540 *ghal-; Orél 2003:124 Proto-Germanic 
*gallon; Kroonen 2013:165 Proto-Germanic *galra- ‘swelling (?)’; De 
Vries 1977:154; Onions 1966:386; Klein 1971:302; Kluge—Mitzka 1967: 
229; Kluge—Seebold 1989:242. 


Buck 1949:16.76 fault, guilt. 


364. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to be strong, powerful; to be able’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘strength, power, ability’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic gulabiz ‘hard, brave’; Amharic gulbdt ‘knee, 
strength, might, vigor, energy, effort’; Tigre galb ‘stronghold, safety; 
fidelity, firmness, given word’. D. Cohen 1970— :117. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kali ‘strength, force’, kaliyan ‘warrior’; Kannada kali 
‘man noted for valor and prowess; warrior, hero’, kalitana ‘valor, 
heroism’; Telugu (in inscriptions) kalitanamu ‘bravery’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1308. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g/al- ‘(vb.) to be strong, powerful; to be able; (n.) 
strength, power, ability’: Old Irish gal ‘fighting, valor’; Middle Welsh 
gallu ‘to be able’; Middle Breton ga/ ‘might, ability’; Cornish gallos 
‘ability, power’; Lithuanian galiu, galéti ‘to be able (to)’, galia ‘might, 
power’. Pokorny 1959:351 *gal- or *ghal- ‘to be able to’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:539—540 *gal- or *ghal-; Mann 1984—1987:311—312 *ghal- 
‘(adj.) hard, strong, able; (n.) hardness, strength, ability’, 312 *ghalmos 
‘fort, keep, lock-up’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:131; Smoczynski 2007.1:154. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 9.95 can, may (3rd sg.). Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 868, *ka[h]IV ‘(n.) power, force; (vb.) to be able’. 


365. Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’; 
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(n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; etc.’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’: Proto-Semitic *gam-at?t’- ‘to 
bend, to be bent’ > Geez / Ethiopic gamasa, gammasa [19°48], gamada 
[1m9] ‘to incline, to bend, to be bent, to bow down; to pervert (justice), to 
be partial (in justice)’; Tigre gamcuy ‘crooked, perverted’; Tigrinya 
gdmdsd ‘to tell a lie’; Amharic gdmmdtd ‘to speak ill (of an absent 
person)’. Leslau 1987:195—196; D. Cohen 1970— :143—144. Akkadian 
gamlu ‘bent or curved stick (as projectile), throwing-stick’, gamlis (adv.) 
‘like a bent (throwing-)stick, like a gamlu’. Perhaps also Ugaritic gml, if 
the meaning is ‘sickle’. D. Cohen 1970— :139. Egyptian gmht ‘a braid or 
plait of hair, a lock of hair, a tress; temple(s) (of head)’. Hannig 1995:900; 
Faulkner 1962:289; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:171. Berber: Tuareg 
igam ‘tent post to which the door is attached (for example, cord attached to 
the part of the canopy holding the door in place)’, tagma ‘nipple’; Siwa 
gum ‘pivot of mill’; Ghadames ugam ‘pivot of the millstone of a home 
mill’; Wargla asgum ‘axle, pivot, spindle’; Tamazight agum ‘breechblock, 
pivot of mill’; Kabyle agum ‘pivot of mill’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g/em-/*ghom-/*gim- ‘to bend down, to incline’: 
Armenian gmem ‘to lie down’. Mann 1984—1987:348 *ghumbho ‘to bend, 
to incline, to lie down’. Note: The Lithuanian form cited by Mann is 
phonologically ambiguous. It has been placed under Proto-Nostratic 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or 
stoop down’ below. The following probably belong here as well: 
Lithuanian gémbé ‘wooden hook’; Armenian gam ‘hook, catch, bracket, 
nail’. Mann 1984—1987:330 *ghombh- (?) ‘claw, hook; harpy, hawk, 
vulture’. Note: The Old Icelandic forms cited by Mann are loanwords from 
Middle High German, ultimately from Romance (cf. De Vries 1977:155). 

C. Proto-Eskimo *qamayar ‘ankle bone’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Koniag) 
qamagaq ‘ankle bone’; Central Alaskan Yupik qamagaq ‘ankle bone’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik gamayuaq ‘pelvis’; North Alaskan Inuit qamraq 
‘ankle’; Greenlandic Inuit (North Greenlandic) gamyak ‘ankle or wrist 
bone’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:282. 


Sumerian gam ‘to bend, to be bent’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 12.75 hook. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 634, *g/u/m/V/]éV ‘to incline, to bow, to bend’. 


366. Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) *gam- ‘to fill (up)’; 
(n.) *gam-a ‘plenty, surplus, abundance’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘(vb.) to fill (up); (adj.) full, abundant, plentiful, 


much’: Proto-Semitic *gam-am- ‘(vb.) to fill (up); (adj.) full, abundant, 
plentiful, much’ > Arabic gamma ‘to gather; to collect (one’s thoughts); to 
grow luxuriantly', gamm ‘(adj.) abundant, plentiful; much, a great deal of; 
many, numerous; manifold, multiple; (n.) crowd, group of people’, 
magamm ‘place where something gathers or flows together’; Maghrebi 
gamm ‘to be near, to be abundant, to be full, gammam ‘to fill to the brim’; 
Sheri / Jibbali gimm ‘(water) to gather again after being depleted’; Hebrew 
gam [03] ‘also, moreover’; (?) Punic gm ‘majesty’. Klein 1987:102; D. 
Cohen 1970— :141—142; Tomback 1978:66; Zammit 2002:126. Berber: 
Kabyle agmam ‘to amass, to accumulate’, ggamgam ‘to be full to the brim; 
to be swarming, teeming, or bustling with people; to froth, to seethe, to 
bubble up’ (these may be Arabic loans). West Chadic *gamu- ‘to fill, to be 
full’ > Sura gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Tal gam ‘to fill, to be full’; Angas gam 
‘to fill, to be full’; Montol gum ‘to fill, to be full’; Ankwe gam ‘to fill, to 
be full’; Bolewa gom ‘to fill, to be full’; Pero kem ‘to fill, to be full’; 
Ngamo ygama ‘to fill, to be full’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.II: 
156—157. Orél—Stolbova 1995:201, no. 888, *gam- ‘to be full’. 
Dravidian: Kui gampa (gambi-) ‘(vb.) to exceed, to increase, to surpass, to 
be much or many; (n.) increase, excess’, game ‘much, many, excessive, 
very’, gappa (gapt-) ‘to cause to increase, to make more of, to make 
larger’, gapsi ‘much, more, excessively’, gaminanji ‘eldest (son)’; Kuwi 
gaph’nai ‘to increase’, wende gaph’nai ‘to multiply’, gaphihi hinai ‘to 
overpay’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:135, no. 1457. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much; many; 13.19 multitude, crowd; 13.21 full. Dolgo- 
polsky 2008, no. 629, *e[A]mV (and *g/A]m{V ?) ‘altogether, full’ and no. 
630, *g/e/mV ‘strong, firm’. 


367. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gay-a (with different extensions in the various daughter 
languages: *gan-s’- and/or *gan-s-, *gan-t’-, etc. and sporadic loss of y) ‘a 
waterfowl, an aquatic bird: goose, duck, etc.’: 


A. (?) Afrasian: Egyptian (*gay-s’- > *gasY- >) gs ‘a migratory bird’. Hannig 


B. 


C. 


1995:908; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:208. 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kankanam ‘a waterfowl’; Telugu 
kankanamu ‘a large bustard with a red head’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
102, no. 1083. 

Proto-Indo-European *g^ans- ‘goose’: Sanskrit hamsd-h ‘goose, gander, 
swan’; Greek yrjv (Doric yàv) (< *yavo-) ‘goose’; Latin anser (< *hàünser) 
‘goose’; Old Irish géis (< *gansi) ‘swan’; Old Icelandic gás ‘goose’; 
Swedish gas ‘goose’; Danish gaas ‘goose’; Old English gos ‘goose’; Old 
Frisian gos ‘goose’; Middle Low German gos ‘goose’; Dutch gans ‘goose’; 
Old High German gans ‘goose’ (New High German Gans); Lithuanian 
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žąsis ‘goose’; Latvian zuoss ‘goose’; Russian gus' [rycb] ‘goose’; Polish 
ges ‘goose’; Old Czech hus ‘goose’. Pokorny 1959:412 *ghan-s- ‘goose’; 
Walde 1927—1932.:536 *ghans-; Mann 1984—1987:411 *ghansis 
‘goose’, 314 *ghansis ‘goose’; Watkins 1985:21 *ghans- and 2000:28 
*shans- ‘goose’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:542  *é[^Jans- and 
1995.1:460 *g"ans- ‘swan, goose’; Mallory—Adams 1997:236 *ghan-s 
‘goose’; Boisacq 1950:1058; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1256—1257 
*ghans-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1094—1095 *ghans-; Hofmann 1966:417 
*shans-,; Beekes 2010.11:1630 *g'h,en-s-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:36 
*ghans-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:52 *ghans-; De Vaan 2008:44; 
Kroonen 2013:168 Proto-Germanic *gans- ‘goose’; Orél 2003:126 Proto- 
Germanic *gansz; De Vries 1977:157; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:210— 
211; Onions 1966:406 *ghans-; Klein  1971:318; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:231; Kluge—Seebold 1989:243—244 *ghans-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1::1292—1293; Smoczynski 2007.1:774; Derksen 2008:184 and 
2015:514 *ghh,ens-. 

Proto-Uralic (*gag-P- >) *kat's ~ (?) *kan"b's ‘wild duck’: Votyak / 
Udmurt kwasi ‘drake’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) kos ‘a kind of duck with red 
legs and a pointed beak’, (Upper Demyanka) yos ‘a kind of large wild duck 
with a pointed beak’, (Kazym) yos ‘a large aquatic bird’; Selkup Samoyed 
kuece ‘wild gray duck’. Rédei 1986—1988:111 *kac3 ~ (?) *kanés; Décsy 
1990:100 *katja ‘wild duck’. 

Proto-Altaic (*gag-s"- > *gas"- >) *gaso (~ -i) ‘aquatic bird’: Proto- 
Tungus *gasa ‘aquatic bird’ > Manchu casya ‘large bird’; Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) casaha ‘large bird’; Negidal gasa ‘swan’; Evenki gasa ‘crane’; Ulch 
casa ‘duck’; Orok casa ‘duck’, casawaqqu ‘kite’; Nanay / Gold casa 
‘duck’; Oroch gasa ‘duck’; Udihe gahd ‘bird, duck’. Proto-Mongolian 
*geske ‘fish-eagle’ > Written Mongolian geske ‘fish-eagle’; Kalmyk geska 
‘fish-eagle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:532 *gaso (~ -i) ‘crane, 
aquatic bird’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kayu ‘a kind of small seagull’ > 
Chukchi kayolyan (pl. kegut) ‘a kind of small seagull’; Koryak kayulliaq ‘a 
kind of small seagull’; Alyutor kayulya ‘a kind of seabird’. Note also 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Western) kennec ‘seabird, merganser’. Fortescue 
2005:133. 

Proto-Eskimo *kayur ‘snow goose’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Alaskan 
Peninsula) kagug ‘snow goose’, (Prince William Sound) kamuk ‘brant’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik kayuq “snow goose’; Central Siberian Yupik kaayu 
‘snow goose’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kaguq ‘snow goose’; North Alaskan 
Inuit kayuq ‘snow goose’; Western Canadian Inuit kayug “snow goose’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kaguq ‘snow goose’; Greenlandic Inuit kaguq 
“snow goose’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:158. 


Buck 1949:3.56 goose; 3.57 duck. Greenberg 2002:83, no. 182. 
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368. Proto-Nostratic root *gay- (~ *gay-): 
(vb.) *gay- ‘to bend: to bend forward; to bend back; to bend to the side’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘side, corner, flank, edge’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gay- ‘(vb.) to bend; (n.) side, edge’: Proto-Semitic 
*gan-ah- ‘to bend’, *gan-h-, *gin-h- ‘side, flank; wing’ > Arabic ginh 
‘side, edge; shore, bank’, ganah ‘wing (of a bird, of an airplane, of a 
building, of an army); side, edge, flank; shoulder, arm, hand’, ganih ‘side, 
flank, wing’, ganaha ‘to incline, to be inclined; to lean (to or toward); to 
turn, to go over, to join, to associate oneself (with); to diverge, to depart, to 
turn away, to break (with)’; Sheri / Jibbali génah ‘wing’; Soqotri ganh 
‘side’; Mehri agonah ‘to fly’. D. Cohen 1970— :157; Zammit 2002:127. 
Proto-Semitic *gan-ab- ‘to turn away from, to turn aside’, *gan-b- ‘side’ > 
Arabic ganaba ‘to keep away, to avert, to ward off (from someone or 
something), to keep someone out of the way, to spare; to be or walk by 
someone’s side; to run alongside of, to run parallel to, to skirt, to flank; to 
avoid (something)’, ganb (prep.) ‘beside, next to, near, at’, ganba ‘side, 
region, area’, ganbi (adj.) ‘lateral, side’, ganib ‘side; lateral portion; 
sidepiece; flank; wing; face (geometry); part, portion, partial amount; 
partial view, section (of a scene, picture, or panorama); quantity, amount; a 
certain number; a few, some’, ganndabiya ‘curb, embankment, levee; side 
channel, lateral (following a road or railroad tracks); bypass (of a lock or 
sluice)’; Arabic (Yemenite) ganb, gamb ‘shoulder’; Sabaean gnb ‘to fight 
on the side of’; Sheri / Jibbali ganb ‘side’; Harsüsi yanb ‘side’, b-ayanb de 
‘beside’; Mehri ganb ‘side’, gatnab ‘to take someone aside from others in a 
group’. D. Cohen 1970— :150—151; Zammit 2002:127. Egyptian dnh 
‘wing’, (?) dnh ‘upper part of hind-leg, ham’. Hannig 1995:1008; Faulkner 
1962:322; Erman—Grapow 1921:220 and 1926—1963.5:577—578, 5:578. 
Berber: Tuareg agan ‘to crouch down, to squat’, sagan ‘to make crouch 
down (camel)’; Tamazight gan ‘to lie down, to sleep (by extension, to be 
confined to bed; to be flattened, bent, inclined); to be in labor’, sgan ‘to put 
to sleep’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gan ‘to lie down’; Kabyle gan ‘to lie down, to 
sleep’, asg"an ‘bed’. Central Chadic: Zime gan ‘to bend’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:202, no. 891, *gan- ‘leg’, 202, no. 893, *ganah- ‘to bend’, and 215— 
216, no. 954, *gonVh- ‘elbow, shoulder, wing’, 224, no. 994 *giin- ‘to 
bend’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Tamil kan ‘place, site’; Malayalam kani ‘a place’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:110, no. 1161. Assuming semantic development as in New 
High German Ort ‘place, spot, point, site? < Old High German ort ‘point, 
edge, shore’ (cf. Kluge—Mitzka 1967:525; Kluge—Seebold 1989:520). 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *gan- ‘side’: Georgian gan- ‘side; width, breadth’, ga(n)- 
preverb ‘outside, outwards’; Mingrelian [gon-] in go- preverb; Laz [gon-] 
in go- preverb. Klimov 1964:59 *ga- and 1998:26 *gan- ‘side’, *ga(n)- 
preverb of direction ‘outside, outwards’ — according to Kimov, this 
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preverb is derived from the noun *gan- ‘side’; Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 
1995:76—77 *gan- prefix and preverb; Fahnrich 2007:95—96 *gan-; 
Schmidt 1962:99. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European (*g^en-/)*g^n- ‘to bend or stoop forward; to 
bend’ (Germanic only): Old Icelandic gnapa ‘to stoop or bend forward; to 
bend the head’, gneppr (poet.) ‘bent forward’, gneypr *'bent forward, 
drooping’, gnufa ‘to droop, to stoop’. De Vries 1977:178, 179, and 180. 
Proto-Altaic *gaya- ‘to bend (back); to be bent (back)’: Proto-Mongolian 
*gana- ‘to bend (back); to be bent (back)? > Written Mongolian yandayi- 
‘to be(come) bent, curved, or depressed in the middle with upturned ends; 
to hold one’s chest out’, yandari- ‘to bend, to curve, to arch, to twist’, 
yandayar (adj.) ‘sunken; curved backward, arched, crooked; holding one's 
chest out’; Khalkha ganday- ‘to be backward’, gandgar ‘bent backward; 
with the chest protruding’; Buriat ganay-, ganaylza- ‘to sit back’; Kalmyk 
yanda- ‘to be bent, curved’; Ordos caná- ‘to be inclined backwards’. 
Proto-Turkic *KAir- ‘to bend’ > Turkish kanir- ‘to force back; to bend; to 
attempt to force open’, kanirik, kanrik ‘perverse, very obstinate’; 
Azerbaijani canir- ‘to bend’; Turkmenian capir- ‘to bend’; Uzbek (dial.) 
qenir- ‘to bend’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:540 *génya ‘to bend’. 
Note: The Tungus forms cited by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak are 
problematic from both a semantic and a phonological point of view. 
Consequently, they are not included here. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kæņ(æt)- ‘to bend’ > Chukchi 
keyet- ‘to bend, to bow’, rakenew- ‘to bend (tr.)’, kagat-yaryan ‘a bend in a 
river’, keyu-nen ‘staff, stick’; Kerek kara(a)t- ‘to twist, to wind, to bend, to 
lean forward’; Koryak kayat- ‘to bend’, ja-kay-av- ‘to bend (tr.)’, kagu-nag 
‘hook’, kayat-yajyan ‘bend, elbow’; Alyutor kayat- (Palana keyet-) ‘to 
bend’. Fortescue 2005:132. Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *&'ag- (~ 
*k’an-) ‘(vb.) to bend, twist, turn, or tie together; (n.) wreath, rope, cord, 
fiber, tie, band, string’. 

Proto-Eskimo *kayirar ‘corner’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kayiraq ‘bay’, 
(Alaska Peninsula) ‘corner post’; Central Alaskan Yupik kayirag ‘corner’; 
Central Siberian Yupik kayiraq ‘corner, cove’; Sirenik kayiraX ‘bay’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit (Qawiaraq) kaginaq ‘corral’, kaginaluk ‘corner’; 
North Alaskan Inuit kayirag ‘corral, blind for hunting caribou’, kayiralluk 
‘corner’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:157. Proto-Eskimo *kayir- 
duy ‘bay’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Chugach) kayiquluk ‘bay, cove’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kaņiXłuk ‘bay’; North Alaskan Inuit kaņiqtuk ‘bay’; 
Western Canadian Inuit kanig¢uk ‘bay, fjord’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
kanirsuk ‘bay’; Greenlandic Inuit kayirtuk ‘bay’, (East Greenlandic) 
kanirsik ‘fjord’. Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:158. 
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Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 12.11 place (sb.); 12.353 edge; 12.36 side; 12.76 
corner. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 641, *gánhV ‘side (of something), width’ and 
no. 642, *gVn[V]bV or *gVn[V]bPV ‘side, edge’. 


369. Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold of’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘hand’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Burji gaar- (Sasse) ‘to catch (thrown 
objects or animal)’; (Hudson) ‘to hold, to seize’, (reduplicated) gagaar-, 
gagar- ‘to catch hold’, gadd- (< *gaar-d- < *gaar- ‘to take’) ‘to take, to 
receive, to accept’. Sasse 1982:73; Hudson 1989:148, 192, and 193. 
Proto-Indo-European *g/er-/*gor-/*ghr- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold 
of’, *g/er(s)- ‘hand’: Sanskrit hárati ‘to take, to take away, to carry off, to 
seize, to remove’; Greek ysip ‘hand’ (according to Boisacq, < *yspo-); 
Armenian jefn ‘hand’ (according to Boisacq, < *gher-m); Albanian doré 
(according to Boisacq, < *ghéra) ‘hand’; Tocharian A tsar, B sar ‘hand’. 
Rix 1998a:157 *$^er- ‘to take hold of, to seize’; Pokorny 1959:442—443 
*sher- ‘to grip, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:603—604 *gher-; Mann 
1984—1987:415 *$hero, -ið ‘to take, to hold’, 415 *gher-, *$her- ‘to take, 
to get, to receive; gift’, 415—416 *ghers- (*ghér-, *$her-) ‘hand’, 423 
*éhr-, *Shr- radical element of *ghér- ‘hand’, 424 *ghrt- (*éhrtis, -os) 
‘gripped, collected; grip, seizure, handful’; Watkins 1985:22 *gher- and 
2000:30 *gher- ‘to grasp, to enclose’; Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *gher- 
‘to grasp’; Boisacq 1950:1054 *gher-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:1082—1083 
*Shesr-; Hofmann 1966:414 *Sher-; Beekes 2010.1I:1620—1621 *ghes-r-; 
Huld 1983:54; Orél 1998:70 *é^esr-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:521 
Tocharian A tsar, B sar ‘hand’ « Proto-Indo-European *dher-; Adams 
1999:649—650 *ghesr-. An alternative theory derives the words for ‘hand’ 
from Proto-Indo-European *ges-r- (cf. Mallory—Adams 1997:254). 
Proto-Altaic *gara (~ -e-) ‘hand, arm’: Proto-Mongolian *gar ‘hand, arm’ 
> Written Mongolian yar ‘hand, arm’; Khalkha gar ‘hand, arm’; Buriat gar 
‘hand, arm’; Kalmyk yar ‘hand, arm’; Ordos car ‘hand’; Moghol yar 
‘hand, arm’; Dagur gari, gar ‘hand, arm’; Shira-Yughur car ‘hand, arm’; 
Monguor car ‘hand, arm’. Poppe 1955:26. Proto-Turkic *Kar ‘arm, 
forearm; cubit > Old Turkic gar ‘arm’, qari ‘forearm’; Karakhanide 
Turkic gari ‘arm’; Turkish [karu-5a] ‘arm’; Azerbaijani (dial.) gari ‘shin- 
bone of animal’; Turkmenian cari ‘shin-bone of animal, cubit’; Uzbek qari 
‘arm, cubit’, (dial.) gara ‘shin-bone of animal’; Uighur geri ‘cubit’, (dial.) 
qaya ‘shin-bone of animal’; Tatar gari ‘arm’, (dial.) gara ‘cubit’; Bashkir 
qar ‘shin-bone of animal’; Kirghiz gar, qari ‘arm’; Kazakh qar ‘forearm’, 
qari ‘forearm, shin-bone of animal’; Noghay qari ‘cubit’; Tuva qiri 
‘forearm’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gari ‘arm’; Chuvash yor ‘forearm, 
cubit’; Yakut yari, yara ‘forearm, shin-bone of animal’. Starostin— 
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Dybo—Mudrak 2003:530—531 *gara (~ -e-) ‘arm’; Poppe 1960:24, 97, 
and 154; Street 1974:13 Proto-Altaic *gar(a) ‘hand, arm’. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:385—386, no. 222; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 655, *gArV ‘hand’. 


370. Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 


(vb.) *gar- ‘to cut, to split’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘cut, injury; that which cuts: (pick)axe’; (adj.) ‘cut, separated, 


shortened’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to cut, to split’: Proto-Semitic *gar-a3z- ‘to cut, to 


split > Hebrew garaz [YÀ] ‘to cut, to cut off, garzen [1Y23] ‘pick, 
pickaxe’; Arabic garaza ‘to cut off, to lop; to annihilate, to kill; to kick; to 
sting, to injure’; Geez / Ethiopic garaza [12H] ‘to cut’; Tigre gárza ‘to 
divide’; Tigrinya gdrdzd ‘to partition’, gdrzdwd, gdrzdyd ‘to divide the 
meat of a slaughtered cow’; Amharic gdrrdzd ‘to circumcise’, gdrdzzdzd 
‘to cut down a tree’; Gafat gdrrdzd ‘to cut’; Harari gérdza ‘to plait hair’ 
(from the basic meaning ‘to separate’). D. Cohen 1970— :184—185; 
Murtonen 1989:140—141; Klein 1987:108; Leslau 1963:75 and 1987:204; 
Zammit 2002:121. Proto-Semitic *gar-af- ‘to cut, to shave’ > Hebrew 
gára* [YA] ‘to shave, to trim (beard); Aramaic gera" ‘to shave (the 
head)’; Sheri / Jibbali géra® ‘to cut, to shave off (all the head hair)’; Mehri 
gora ‘to shave (the head)’; Soqotri gára* ‘to shave’. Murtonen 1989:142; 
D. Cohen 1970— :190; Klein 1987:110. Egyptian grp ‘to cut, to carve’, 
grb ‘to form, to fashion’. Hannig 1995:903. Berber: Tuareg agar ‘eunuch, 
castrated animal’; Tamazight iggar ‘infertile, sterile’; Zenaga aggur ‘to be 
sterile, to be castrated’; Kabyle angar ‘to die childless, especially without 
male progeny; to be massacred (family, people)’, ssangar ‘to destroy, to 
make die’, amangur ‘a childless man’. Cushitic: Saho garaf- ‘to castrate’; 
Afar garaf- ‘to cut off’; Galla / Oromo garaf- ‘to cut’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:203—204, no. 900, *garat- ‘to cut’. 

Proto-Indo-European *g'er-/*ghor-/*gir- ‘to cut off, to shorten’: Sanskrit 
hrásati ‘to become short or small, to be diminished or lessened’, hrasva-h 
‘short, small’; Middle Irish gerr ‘short’, gerraim ‘to cut off, to shorten’. 
Pokorny 1959:443 *gher- (*ghera-, *ghré-) ‘short, small’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:604—605 *gher- (*$here- ?); Mallory—Adams 1997:515 (?) 
*6Gher- ‘less, short’. 

Altaic: Manchu gar3a- ‘to split, to break’, gargasyun ‘broken, split’, garla- 
‘to break, to ruin, to destroy, to take apart’, garlan ‘ruin, destruction’, 
garmi- ‘to cut into small pieces, to tear into pieces, to break up’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut; 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 12.59 short. 
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371. Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’: Proto-Semitic *gar-ad- ‘to 
scratch, to scrape, to peel’ > Hebrew garad [123] ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
Aramaic garao ‘to scrape off’; Phoenician m-grd ‘scraper’; Arabic garada 
‘to peel, to pare’; Sheri / Jibbali góród ‘to disarm, to strip someone of his 
uniform, to strip (tree of branches)’; Mehri garod ‘to undress (tr.), to 
disarm (tr.), to strip someone of everything, to cut (a branch off a tree) for 
no apparent purpose’; Geez / Ethiopic garada [128] ‘to remove chaff’; 
Tigrinya gurdi ‘chaff, g’drddd ‘to become chaff’; Tigre gard ‘chaff’; 
Amharic gWärrädä ‘to separate chaff from grain’, gard, gWardo ‘chaff’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :182; Klein 1987:107; Leslau 1987:201; Zammit 2002:120. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi kar-, kar- ‘to dig’; Konda kar- ‘to dig, to make a pit, to 
dig out’; Pengo kar- ‘to dig’; Manda kar- ‘to dig’; Kui kārpa (kart-) ‘(vb.) 
to dig up; (n.) the act of digging up’; Kuwi kar- ‘to dig’, karh’nai ‘to 
sculpt, to spade’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:137, no. 1467. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ger-/*eg^r- ‘to scratch, to scrape’: Greek yapácoco 
‘to cut, to engrave, to scratch’, yápağ ‘a pointed stake, especially a vine 
prop or pole’, yapaktóg ‘notched, toothed (like a saw or file)’; Lithuanian 
Zeriu, Zerti ‘to rake’. Pokorny 1959:441 *gher- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to 
cut, to etch’; Walde 1927—1932.1:602 *gher-; Watkins 1985:22 *gher- 
and 2000:30 *gher- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; Boisacq 1950:1051 *gher-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.11:1073—1075; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1246—1247 
*gher-, Hofmann 1966:412—413; Beekes 2010.II:1614—1615. Proto- 
Indo-European *g"reb^-/*ghrob^-/*ohrbh- ‘to scratch, to scrape’: Gothic 
graban ‘to dig’, *groba ‘hole’; Old Icelandic grafa ‘to dig, to bury; to 
carve, to engrave’, gröf ‘pit, ditch, grave’, greefr ‘fit to be buried’; Swedish 
gräva ‘to dig’; Danish grave ‘to dig’; Norwegian grava ‘to dig’; Old 
English grafan ‘to dig, to penetrate; to engrave, to carve’, graft ‘sculpture, 
carved object’, grafere ‘carver, sculptor’, gra ‘cave, grave’, grafett 
‘trench’; Old Frisian gref ‘grave’, gréva ‘to dig’; Old Saxon graf ‘grave’, 
bi-graban ‘to dig, to bury’; Dutch graven ‘to dig’; Old High German graba 
‘spade’, grap ‘grave’ (New High German Grab), graban ‘to dig, to bury’ 
(New High German graben); Lithuanian grébiu, grébti ‘to rake’, greblélis 
‘rake’; Serbo-Croatian grébtsi ‘to scratch’; Russian grabli [rpaOmm] ‘rake’. 
Rix 1998a:179—180 *greb^- ‘to dig’; Pokorny 1959:455—456 *ghrebh- 
‘to scratch, to dig’; Walde 1927—1932.1:653—654 *ghrebh-; Mann 
1984—1987:334 *ghrabho, -ið ‘to rake’, 334 *ghrabhd, -ið ‘to dig’, 334 
*ohrabhos, -à ‘ditch, hole’, 335—336 *ghrebh-; *ghrebhlo-, -id-, -iə 
‘scraper, rake, oar’, 336 *ghrebho ‘to dig’; Watkins 1985:23 *ghrebh- and 
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2000:31 *ghrebh- ‘to dig, to bury, to scratch’; Mallory—Adams 1997:159 
*ghrebh- ‘to dig’; Smoczynski 2007.1:196—197; Orél 2003:139 Proto- 
Germanic *grabanan, 139 *grabilaz, 139 *srabjaz ~ *grabjan, 139 *srabo 
~ *graban; Kroonen 2013:185 Proto-Germanic *graba- ‘grave’ and 185— 
186 *graban- ‘to dig’; Feist 1939:218—219 *ghrebh-; Lehmann 
1986:158—159 *ghrabh-; De Vries 1977:184 *ghrebh-, 192, and 193; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:245—246; Klein 1971:321 *ghrebh-, *ghrobh-; 
Onions 1966:411; Walshe 1951:85—86 *ghrebh-/ghrobh-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:266 *ghrebh-, *ghrobh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:273 *ghrebh-. Proto- 
Indo-European *g^rew-/*g'row-/*e^ru- ‘to scrape, to graze’: Greek ypao 
‘to scrape, to graze, to wound slightly’, ypac ‘the surface of the body, the 
skin’, xpoux (Ionic pou) ‘the surface of the body, the skin; the body itself” 
(derivative of ypac), yp@pa ‘the surface of the skin’. Pokorny 1959:460— 
462 *ghreu- : *ghrau- : *ghrü- ‘to rub away, to grate’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:648—650 *ghréu- : *ghrau- (< *gher-); Mann 1984—1987:335 
*ehrauo, -ið ‘to scrape, to rasp’, 339 *ghroio (*ghroiio) ‘to graze, to 
scrape, to skim', 342 *ghrot- 'to scrape, to graze, to skim'; Hofmann 
1966:422 *ghréu-, *ghrau- and 424 *ghro(u)- (in ablaut with *ghrau-); 
Beekes 2010.11:1646—1647 *gřreh,u-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1115—1116 
and 11:1120—1121 *ghréu-, *ghréi-; Boisacq 1950:1068—1069 *ghrau-, 
*ghreu-, *ghrou- and 1071 *gh(e)reu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1272 
and 1I:1279. Proto-Indo-European *g^rem-/*e^rom- ‘to scrape’: Lithuanian 
grémziu, grémzti ‘to scrape’. Pokorny 1959:458 *ghrem- ‘to scrape’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:655 *ghrem-. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:386—387, no. 223. 


372. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gar-ab- ‘itch, scab, sore’: Proto-Semitic *gar-ab- ‘itch, 
scab’ > Akkadian garabu ‘itch, scab, leprosy’; Hebrew garaf [23] ‘itch, 
scab’; Arabic garab ‘itch, scabies’; Harsüsi garb ‘mange’; Sheri / Jibbali 
gérab ‘to have the mange’; Mehri gérab ‘to have the mange’, garb 
‘mange’; Sogotri gerb ‘scabies’; Tigre garbeb ‘scab’. Murtonen 1989:140; 
Klein 1987:107; D. Cohen 1970— :178. East Chadic: Somray gaberi 
‘syphilis’ (« *gabyar- « *gabari- [metathesis from *garabi-]). Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:203, no. 889, *garab- ‘disease’. 

Dravidian: Tamil karappan ‘eruption in children’, karappàn ‘eruption, any 
cutaneous disease, rash, eczema, erysipelas, etc.’; Malayalam karappan 
‘eruptions, scurf (especially on children’s heads)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:118, no. 1272. Kannada karame ‘an ulcer’; Tulu karampé ‘wound’, 
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karampely ‘scar of a wound’; Gondi karem, karam, karam, karem ‘boil, 
wound, sore’; Kui krémbu ‘sore, wound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, 
no. 1273. (?) Malayalam Kara ‘a sharp eruption on the skin’; Kannada garu 
‘a sharp eruption on the body from internal heat’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:137, no. 1469. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:386—387, no. 223. 


373. Proto-Nostratic root *gar’- (~ *gar)-): 
(vb.) *gar?- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 
(n.) *gar?-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 
Identical to: 
(vb.) *gar?- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be 
or become erect, rigid, stiff’; 
(n.) *gar?- ‘tip, point, peak’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘(vb.) to swell, to increase, to grow; (n.) swelling, 
increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess': Berber: Tuareg agar 
‘to be bigger than, superior to’; Tamazight agar ‘to be older, bigger, 
superior’, ssagru ‘to multiply, to augment, to increase’, agar ‘advantage, 
superiority’, ugar ‘more, more than’, amyagar ‘inequality, bad disposition, 
disequilibrium, difference (height, age, etc.)’; Kabyle agar ‘to surpass, to 
exceed’, ugar ‘more’. Central Cushitic: Bilin (pl.) gári-w ‘strong; much; 
numerous’, gär- ‘to be strong, powerful, capable’, gdrd-s- ‘to be able’; 
Quara gärš- ‘to be able’. Appleyard 2006:21 and 97; Reinisch 1887:157. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada karale, karile ‘bamboo shoot’; Naiki (of Chanda) 
karrka ‘bamboo’; Parji karri ‘bamboo shoot’; Gondi karka ‘bamboo 
sapling’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:125—126, no. 1353. Tamil kari ‘much, 
great, excessive’, kari ‘to be great in quantity or quality, to be abundant, to 
be excessive’, karivu ‘excess, abundance, surplus’; Malayalam kari ‘to be 
excessive’, kariha ‘exceeding’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:126, no. 1358. 
Tamil karumu (karumi-) ‘(vb.) to be full, complete, abundant, copious; to 
overflow; (n.) denseness (as a tuft of hair)’; Telugu krammu ‘to spread, to 
extend, to overspread, to overflow’, kraccu ‘to surround, to overspread’; 
Kui garja (garji-) ‘to spread out, to increase, to multiply, to grow thick and 
outspreading'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:127, no. 1368. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *greE-/*ghroE- (> *ghré-/*ghrd-) ‘to grow’: Gothic 
gras ‘grass’; Old Icelandic gróa ‘to grow (of vegetation)’, gróói ‘growth, 
increase’, gróór ‘growth, crop’, gróna ‘to become green’, gras ‘grass, 
herbage, herb’, grænn ‘green’; Faroese gróa ‘to grow’; Swedish gro ‘to 
grow’, gräs ‘grass’; grön ‘green’; Norwegian gro ‘to grow’, grænn 
‘green’; Danish gro ‘to grow’, græs ‘grass’, gren ‘green’; Old English 
growan ‘to grow, to increase, to flourish’, grownes ‘growth, prosperity’, 
gras, gers ‘grass’, græd ‘grass’, gréne ‘green’; Old Frisian growa, groia 
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‘to grow’, grene ‘green’, gres, gers ‘grass’; Middle Low German groien 
‘to grow’; Old Saxon groni ‘green’; Dutch groeien ‘to grow’, groen 
‘green’; Old High German gruoan ‘to grow, to become green’, graz ‘shoot, 
sprig, sprout’, gras ‘grass’ (New High German Gras), gruoni ‘green’ (New 
High German griin); (?) Latin gramen (< *ghra-s-men) ‘grass, stalk’. 
Pokorny 1959:454 (*ghré-), *ghro-, *ghra- ‘to grow, to become green’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:645—646 (*ghré-), *ehro-, *ghra-; Watkins 1985:23 
*ehre- and 2000:31 *ghré- ‘to grow, to become green’ (contracted from 
*ehrea,-); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:616—617 *ghros-, *ghras-; 
Emout—Meillet 1979:280; De Vaan 2008:269—270; Orél 2003:143 
Proto-Germanic *groanan, 143 *5rodiz ~ *groduz, 143 *groniz, 143—144 
*gronjanan; Kroonen 2013:187 Proto-Germanic *grasa- ‘grass’ and 191 
*eroan- ‘to grow’; Feist 1939:220; Lehmann 1986:159—160 *ghro-, 
*ghra-; De Vries 1977:185, 190, and 192; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:250, 
1:254, and L:255—256; Onions 1966:410—411, 413, and 417; Klein 
1971:321 *ghros-, 322 *ghro-, and 325 *ghro- ‘to grow’; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:138 and 144; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:268 *ghro- and 275; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:275 and 280. Perhaps also: West Germanic *yrautaz 
‘great, large’ > Old English great ‘thick, stout, bulky, big’; Old Frisian 
grat ‘great, big, high’; Old Saxon grot ‘big, great’; Dutch groot ‘big, great; 
tall, grown-up’; Old High German groz ‘large, big, great; tall, high’ (New 
High German grof). Kroonen 2013:197 Proto-Germanic *grauta- ‘coarse’; 
Onions 1966:412; Klein 1987:322; Kluge—Lutz 1898:93; Barnhart 
1995:329; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:143; Regnaud 1901:155; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:272—273; Kluge—Seebold 1989:279. Thus, not related to 
Old Icelandic grautr ‘porridge’ (Orél 2003:141 Proto-Germanic *grautaz). 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 9.95 can, may (3rd sg.); 12.53 grow; 
12.55 large, big (great). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:388, no. 225. 


374. Proto-Nostratic root *gar?- (~ *gar-): 


(vb.) *gar?- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be 


or become erect, rigid, stiff’; 


(n.) *gar?- ‘tip, point, peak’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *ear?- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 

(n.) *gar?-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to 


protrude; to be or become erect, rigid, stiff’: Semitic: (7) Akkadian garanu 
(also karánu) ‘to store, to pile up in heaps’, gurunnu ‘heap, mound’; (?) 
Geez / Ethiopic g"ar^a [C0] ‘to pile, to heap up stores’ (according to 
Leslau 1987:200, this is probably reconstructed from Amharic g"árra). 
Cushitic loans (cf. Leslau 1979:288) in: Gurage (Soddo) gara ‘mountain’, 
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gdgdra ‘ascent, hill, uphill, upward slope’; Amharic gara ‘mountain’. East 
Cushitic: Burji gdar-i ‘eyebrow’ (perhaps a loan from Oromo); Galla / 
Oromo gaara ‘eyebrow’; Gedeo / Darasa gaara ‘eyelash, eyebrow’; Boni 
gaar-i ‘eyebrow’ (loan from Oromo); Konso Kkáar-a ‘edge’; Sidamo gaara 
‘forehead, eyelash; brow, hill’. Sasse 1982:73; Hudson 1989:60. 

Dravidian: Tamil karal (karalv-, karanr-) ‘to produce, to bulge out, to pass 
through (as an arrow)’, karalai ‘wen, tubercle, tumor’; Malayalam 
kararruka ‘to protrude’, karala ‘a swelling (chiefly in the groin)’; Kota 
karv- (kard-) ‘to be stretched, to protrude through a hole (for example, 
piles)’, kart- (karty-) ‘to make to protrude through a hole’; Tulu karale ‘a 
swelling’; (?) Telugu kodalu-konu ‘to swell, to rise, to increase’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:125, no. 1350. 

(?) Proto-Kartvelian *gora- ‘mountain, hill’: Georgian gora- ‘mountain, 
hill’; Mingrelian gola-, gvala- ‘mountain, hill’; Laz gola- ‘summer 
roaming place’, golur- (< *gor-ur-) ‘mountainous, mountaineer’. Klimov 
1964:64 *gora- and 1998:31—32 *gora- ‘mount, hill’; Fahnrich 2007:111 
*gor-. Perhaps influenced by *gor-/*gr- ‘to roll, to wallow’. 
Proto-Indo-European *gler-/*ghor-/*e^r- (extended form *glr-eE-/*ghr- 
oE- > *grg-l*ghró-) *(vb.) to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, 
to protrude; to be or become erect, rigid, stiff; (n.) tip, point, peak’: Greek 
yapun ‘tip, point of a lance, spear-head’, youpdc (< *yop-106-) ‘of a hog’, 
(as a noun) ‘a sunken rock; (pl.) scrofulous swellings in the glands of the 
neck’, yoipág métpa “rocks (rising just above the sea) like a hog’s back’, 
yopad-Hdy¢ ‘rocky’, yoipos (< *yop-10-) ‘a young pig, a porker’; Middle 
Irish grenn ‘beard’; Welsh garth ‘hill, promontory’, grann ‘eyelid’; Breton 
grann ‘eyebrow’; Gothic *grana (acc. pl. granos) ‘pigtail’; Old Icelandic 
grön ‘moustache’; Swedish (dial.) gran ‘fir(tree)’; Old English granu 
‘moustache’; Middle High German grane ‘hair (of head), moustache’ 
(New High German Granne), grans ‘beak, snout; peak’ (New High 
German Grans ‘bow [of a ship]’), grat ‘(sharp) edge, ridge, crest (of a 
mountain)’ (New High German Graf); Russian gran' [rpaup] ‘border, 
brink, verge’, graníca [rpanuua] ‘border’; Polish grot ‘arrow-point’. 
Pokorny 1959:440 *gher-, *ghré- : *ghro- : *ghra- ‘to jut out’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:606 *gher-; Mann 1984—1987:335 *ghranis, -os ‘tip, point, 
spike, edge’, 341—342 *ghronos ‘point, tip; mark; period; moment’; 
Boisacq 1950:1051 *gher-, *gh(e)re-; *ghorio-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1075 
*gher- and II:1107—1108; Hofmann 1966:413 *gher- and 421 *gher-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1247, II:1266, and 11:1266—1267 *ghor-yo-; 
Beekes 2010.11:1615 (?) *gřer- and II:1640—1641; Kroonen 2013:190— 
191 Proto-Germanic *grand- ‘hair of the beard’; Orél 2003:140 Proto- 
Germanic *grand; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:267 *gher-, 267—268, and 268 
*ghre-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:275 *gher- and 276 *gher-. Note: there is 
some disagreement about whether Greek yowpdc, yoipoc, and their 
derivatives belong here. Proto-Indo-European *glers-/*e^ors-/*e!rs- ‘to 
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bristle’: Sanskrit hársati, harsate ‘to bristle, to become erect or stiff or 
rigid; to become sexually excited; to be excited or impatient, to rejoice in 
the prospect of, to be anxious or impatient for’, Arstá-h ‘bristling, erect, 
standing on end (said of hairs on the body); rigid, stiff; thrilling with 
rapture, rejoiced, pleased, glad, merry; surprised, astonished’, harsa-h 
‘bristling, erection (especially of the hair in a thrill of rapture or delight)’; 
Greek (noun and adj.) yépooc ‘dry land; dry, firm (of land), hard, barren’; 
Latin horreo ‘to bristle’, horridus ‘rough, shaggy, bristly’; Old English 
gorst ‘furze bush’. Rix 1998a:158 *¢4ers- ‘to stand on end, to bristle up; to 
be or become rigid, stiff; Pokorny 1959:445—446 *ghers- ‘to stiffen’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:610 *ghers-; Mann 1984—1987:332 *ghors- ‘rough; 
to scrub’, 332 *ghorstos ‘rough, rugged, coarse’, 346 *ghrs- ‘bristle’; 
*ehrstos (*ghrsitos) ‘bristly, shaggy; bristle, shag’, 416 *ghersos, -ios 
‘rough, waste, barren’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghers- and 2000:30 *ghers- ‘to 
bristle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:547 *ghers- ‘to stiffen (of hair), to bristle’; 
Boisacq 1950:1056—1057 *gher-, *gheres-; *ghere- (*ghre-, *ghro-, 
*ghra-); Beekes 2010.11:1626—1627 *gters-o-; Hofmann 1966:416—416 
*Ghers-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::1089—1090 *ghers-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1255 *gher(s)-; De Vaan 2008:290; Ernout—Meillet 1979:299— 
300; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:659 *ghers-; Orél 2003:147 Proto- 
Germanic *gurstaz. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian (reduplicated) *karu(karu) (or 
*kukaru) ‘wart? > Chukchi kok?olyan (pl. kuk?ut) ‘wart, growth on tree’; 
Koryak k(a)rukuw ‘wart’; Alyutor krukru ‘wart’. Fortescue 2005:152. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 4.142 beard; 4.206 eyebrow; 12.352 point; 
12.353 edge. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 667, *goR¢V ‘hill, (small ?) mountain’. 


375. Proto-Nostratic root *gas¥- (~ *gas)-): 


(vb.) *gas¥- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’; 
(n.) *gas?-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g[a]s"- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’: Proto-Semitic *gas- 


aš- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’ > Hebrew gasas [UU] ‘to feel with the 
hand’; Aramaic gasas ‘to feel, to touch’; Arabic gassa ‘to touch, to feel, to 
handle’; Geez / Ethiopic gasasa [à] ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’; Tigre 
(ta)gasdsa ‘to honor by touching, kissing, or prostrating oneself’, gassat 
‘touch, touching, handling’; Tigrinya (td)gasdsd ‘to go around a church 
praying (and touching the walls)’; Amharic gassase ‘feeling with the 
fingers’ (Geez loan). D. Cohen 1970— :197—198; Murtonen 1989:142; 
Klein 1987:111; Leslau 1987:204; Zammit 2002:123. [Ehret 1995:187, no. 
288, *gus- ‘to feel, to run fingers over’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil kacanku (kacanki-) ‘to be squeezed, crumpled; to be 
displeased, hurt (in mind)’, kacakku (kacakki-) ‘(vb.) to rub, to bruise 
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between the fingers or hands, to squeeze, to crumple; to harass, to annoy; 
(n.) squeezing, bruising’, kayanku (kayanki-) ‘to be squeezed by the hand, 
to be bruised, to be mashed’, kayakku (kayakki-) ‘to squeeze in the hand, to 
bruise, to mash’; Malayalam kasannuka ‘to be squeezed, to be broken’, 
kasakka ‘to crumple, to squeeze in the hand’, kayakkuka ‘to squeeze’; (?) 
Kurux khacnd (khaccas) ‘to squeeze soft matter (e.g., grains) into a 
compact mass by pressing, trampling upon, or working inside with a stick’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:102, no. 1087. Tamil kai ‘hand, arm; elephant's 
trunk; handle’, kai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to feed with the hand’; Malayalam kai, kayyi 
‘hand, arm; trunk of elephant; handle’, kayyu ‘the hand’, kayyal ‘an 
assistant, helper’; Kota kay ‘hand, arm’; Toda koy ‘hand, arm’; Kannada 
kai, kayi, kayyi, key ‘hand, forearm; elephant’s trunk; handle’; Kodagu kay 
‘hand, arm’; Tulu kai ‘hand; handle’; Telugu ceyi, ceyi, ceyyi ‘hand, arm; 
elephant’s trunk’, kelu, kai ‘the hand’; Kolami kr, key, kiy, kiyu ‘hand, 
arm’; Naikri kī ‘hand, arm’; Naiki (of Chanda) kī ‘hand’; Parji key ‘hand’; 
Gadba (Ollari) ki, (Salur) kiyyū, kiy ‘hand’; Gondi kay, kai ‘hand’; Konda 
kiyu ‘hand’; Pengo key ‘hand’; Manda kiy ‘hand’; Kui kaju, kagu ‘hand, 
arm; elephant’s trunk’, kaju ‘hand’; Kuwi kéyu, keyu, keyyu, keyu, kayyu 
‘hand, arm; handle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:183, no. 2023; Krishnamurti 
2003:119 *kay ‘hand’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^es-/*ghos- (*ghes-r- and *ghes-tho-) ‘hand’: 
Sanskrit hasta-h ‘hand’; Avestan zasta- ‘hand’; Old Persian dasta- ‘hand’; 
Latin praesto (< *prae-hestod) ‘at hand’; Lithuanian pa-Zastis ‘underarm’; 
Hittite ki-es-sar ‘hand’. Also, with loss of an earlier initial voiced velar 
before high front vowel: Cuneiform Luwian (nom. sg.) (i-)iS-Sa-ri-is 
‘hand’; Hieroglyphic Luwian (dat. sg.) istri ‘hand’; Lycian izri- ‘hand’ (< 
Proto-Anatolian *gésar ‘hand’). The Hieroglyphic Luwian form contains 
an epenthetic t. Pokorny 1959:447 *ghesor-, *ghesr- ‘hand’, 447 *ghesto- 
‘hand, arm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:541 *ghasto-; Mann 1984—1987:411 
*shastos, -à, -is, -iə ‘hand, arm, handle, grasp’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghesor- 
and 2000:30 *ghes- ‘hand’ (suffixed form *ghes-or; suffixed form *ghes- 
to-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I1:807 *g/*Jes-r-/*8["Jes-t["Jo- and 
1995.1:687 *ghes-r-/*hes-tho- ‘hand’; Mallory—Adams 1997:254 *ghés-r- 
‘hand’, *$hós-to-s ‘hand’; Emout—Meillet 1979:532; De Vaan 2008:486 
Latin praesto = ablative singular “of an adj. *praisto- ‘ready, available’, 
the analysis of which is uncertain”; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:356; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:160—165 *ghésor; Kloekhorst 2008b:471—472; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1293; Smoczyhski 2007.1:444—445 *ghés-to-; 
Derksen 2015:347 *£é^es-to-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:170— 
172 *ghes-. 


Sumerian gasam ‘expert, specialist; craftsman, artisan, workman; artist’, gasam 
© E 
work’. 
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Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 15.71 touch; 15.72 feel. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:384, no. 
220. 


376. Proto-Nostratic root *gat’- (~ *gat’-): 
(vb.) *gat’- ‘to take (with the hand), to grasp’; 
(n.) *gat’-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gat’-, *get’- ‘to take’: Highland East Cushitic: Burji gad- 
‘to take’. According to Sasse, the original meaning was probably 
something like ‘to possess’. Sasse compares Eastern Galla / Oromo gad 
diis- ‘to set free, to let go’. Sasse 1982:75; Hudson 1989:148 and 192. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *ged- ‘to take’ > Alagwa geger- ‘to carry’; Iraqw 
gagar- ‘to carry’; K’wadza gel- ‘to choose’; Ma’a -géra ‘to bring’; Dahalo 
gettokum- ‘to carry’. Ehret 1980:237. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil katuvu (katuvi-) ‘to seize, to grasp, to take more than a 
proper share’; Kannada kadubu ‘to seize or hold firmly’, kadi ‘to steal’, 
kadaka ‘a thievish, deceitful man’ (f. kadiki); Tulu kadipu, kadupu, kadpu 
‘stealing, theft’; Telugu kadumu ‘to seize’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112, 
no. 1200. Proto-Dravidian *ketka > *kekka > *khekkha ‘hand’: Kurux 
xekkha ‘hand, arm’; Malto qeqe ‘hand’. Burrow 1946:87. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *get -/*g^ot'-, (with nasal infix) *g^e-n-t'- ‘to take 
(with the hand)’: Greek yavõávæ ‘to take in, to hold, to comprise, to 
contain’; Latin prehendo ‘to seize’; Gothic bigitan ‘to find’; Old Icelandic 
geta ‘to get’; Old English begietan ‘to get, to obtain, to attain’; Old Saxon 
bigetan ‘to seize’; Old High German pigezzan ‘to get, to obtain, to 
receive’; Albanian gjindem ~ gjéndem ‘to be found’. Rix 1998a:173 *ghed- 
‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of; Pokorny 1959:437—438 *ghend-, 
*ghed- ‘to grasp, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:589—590 *ghend-; Mann 
1984—1987:317 *ghed- ‘to acquire; acquisition’, 319 *ghend-, 326—327 
*ghnd- ‘to seize, to hold, to get, to retain, to contain’, 327 *ghnd-; Watkins 
1985:22 *ghend- (also *ghed-) and 2000:29—30 *ghend- (also *ghed-) ‘to 
seize, to take’; Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *ghe(n)dh- ‘to seize, to take in 
(physically or mentally)’; Boisacq 1950:1050 *ghnd-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11: 1245—1246 *ghe(n)d-; Hofmann 1966:412 *ghnd-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:1071—1072 *ghnd-; Beekes 2010.1I:1613 *gřed-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:531 *ghed- and *ghend-; De Vaan 2008:487; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:359 *ghe(n)d-; Orél 2003:133 Proto-Germanic *getanan; 
Kroonen 2013:176 Proto-Germanic *getan- ‘to find (a way), to be able’; 
Feist 1939:90; Lehmann 1986:69 *ghed-; De Vries 1977:165 *ghed-; 
Falk—Torp 1910—1911.1:208 *ghed-, *ghend-; Onions 1966:85 and 396 
*ohed- (*ghod-); Klein 1971:76 and 311 *ghe(n)d-. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdte ‘hand’ > Finnish kdsi/kdte- ‘hand’; Lapp 
/ Saami gietta/giedd- ‘hand’; Mordvin ked', kdd' ‘hand’; Cheremis / Mari 
kit ‘hand’; Votyak / Udmurt ki ‘hand’; Zyrian / Komi ki ‘hand’; Vogul / 
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Mansi kddt ‘hand’; Ostyak / Xanty köt, (Southern) ket ‘hand, fore paw’; 
Hungarian kéz/keze- ‘hand’. Collinder 1955:87, 1960:411 *kdte, 1965:138 
Common Finno-Ugrian *kdte, and 1977:103; Rédei 1986—1988:140 
*kdte; Sammallahti 1988:545 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdti ‘hand, arm’. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.16 get, 
obtain. [llié-Svityé 1971—1984.I:227, no. 80, *gdti ‘hand, arm’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 694, *gdfa ‘to grasp, to take, to possess’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:388—389, no. 226. 


377. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gen-a ‘jaw, cheek’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gen- ‘jaw, cheek’: Proto-Semitic *?a-gan-, *wa-gan- 
‘cheek’ > Arabic ?a-gna-t, ?i-$na-t, ?u-gna-t ‘fullest part of the cheek’, 
wa-gnàá? ‘having strong cheeks (strong she-camel)’, wa-gna-t, wi-gna-t, 
wu-gna-t, wa-gana-t ‘cheek’; Sheri / Jibbali ogan ‘to have prominent 
cheekbones’, égant ‘cheekbone’; Mehri wagnét ‘cheekbone’; Harsüsi 
wegnét ‘cheek’. D. Cohen 1970— :7 and 493—494. Chadic: Sura gén 
‘cheek’; Dera gayga ‘cheek’; Pa’a gancdka ‘cheek’; Zime-Dari gin 
‘cheek’; Zime-Batna gin ‘cheek’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.II: 
68—69. 

Dravidian: Tamil cenni, cennai ‘cheek’; Malayalam cennam ‘jaw, cheek’; 
Kota keyn ‘cheek just in front of the ear’; Kannada kenne ‘the upper 
cheek’; Tulu kenni, kenné ‘cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:181, no. 1989. 
Proto-Indo-European *genu- ‘jaw, cheek’: Sanskrit (f) Aánu-h (also 
hani) ‘jaw, cheek’; Avestan zanu- ‘jaw’. Pokorny 1959:381—382 *genu- 
and (*genadh- :) *gonadh- ‘jaw, cheek’; Walde 1927—1932.I:587 
*e(h)enu-s; Mann 1984—1987:393—394 *genus (*genua, *genaua, 
*sena) ‘jaw, jowl, angle of the face, angle, wedge’; Watkins 1985:19 
*genu- and 2000:26 genu- ‘jawbone, chin’ (variant form *g(h)enu-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:183 *& 'enu-s, II:815 *k’enu- and 1995.1:157 
*k’enu-s, 1:715 *k’enu- ‘jaw, chin’; Mallory—Adams 1997:322 *génu- 
‘jaw’ and 2006:174 *génu- ‘jaw’, 176 *génu-. Note: It appears that there 
were two variants in Proto-Indo-European: (1) *g^enu- and (2) *k’enu-. 
The first is found only in Indo-Iranian, while the second is found in the 
remaining daughter languages. It is only the first variant (provided it is not 
an Indo-Iranian innovation) that belongs here. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw (Proto-Indo-European *genu- ‘jaw, cheek, chin’); 4.208 
cheek; 4.209 chin. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 637, *genü ‘jaw, cheek’. 


378. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g/e/n-d-a ‘virility, strength; a male (human or animal)’: 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil kantan ‘warrior, husband’, kanti ‘buffalo bull’, kanavan 
‘husband’, kentan ‘robust, stout man’, kintan ‘fat man, strong person’; 
Malayalam kantan ‘the male, especially of cat’, kanavan ‘husband’, kintan 
‘big; a stout, bulky fellow’; Kota gand ‘male’; Kannada gandu ‘strength, 
manliness, bravery; the male sex, a male, man’, ganda ‘a strong, manly 
male person, a husband; strength, greatness’, gandiga ‘a valiant man’, 
gandasa, gandasu, gandusa, gandusu ‘male person’, gandike ‘prowess’, 
genda ‘husband’, gendu ‘male’; Kodagu kandé ‘male (of dogs and other 
animals, mostly wild; not of cats)’; Tulu gandu ‘male, valiant, stout’, 
gandusu ‘husband’, gandukayi, gandustana, gandastana ‘manliness’, 
kandani, kandanye ‘husband’, ganté, gantapuccé ‘male cat’; Telugu gandu 
‘bravery, strength, the male of the lower animals’, gandüdu, gandádu ‘a 
brave, strong man’; Malto genda ‘male’. Krishnamurti 2003:11 *kant-a- 
‘male’, 169 *kan-tV- ‘warrior’, and 525 *kant-antu ‘husband, warrior’; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:111, no 1173. Dravidian loanword in Sanskrit 
gandá-, gandira- ‘hero’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:318). Perhaps also: 
Kota gend kat- (kac-) ‘dog’s penis becomes stuck in copulation’; Kannada 
kenda ‘penis’; Gondi gefana, get- ‘to have sexual intercourse’, gef ‘sexual 
intercourse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:177, no. 1949. 

B. Proto-Altaic *gendV (~ *k-) ‘male, self: Proto-Mongolian *gendiü ‘male 
of animals’ > Written Mongolian gendü(n) ‘small male panther; male of 
animals in general; male tiger’; Khalkha gendii ‘a male tiger or leopard’; 
Buriat gende ‘male sable’; Kalmyk gendn ‘male of animals’. Proto-Turkic 
*/g]entü (-nd-) ‘self > Old Turkish (Orkhon, Old Uighur) kenti ‘self’; 
Karakhanide Turkic kendü ‘self; Turkish kendi ‘self’; Azerbaijani gendi 
‘self; Yakut kini ‘he’; Dolgon gini ‘he’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
541 *gentV (~ *k-) ‘male, self; Poppe 1960:25; Street 1974:13 *gendii(n) 
‘male; self’. 


Buck 1949:2.23 male; 3.12 male (of animals); 4.492 penis. Illic-Svityé 
1965:362 *gdnda [‘camer’?] and 1971—1984.I:226—227, no. 79, *gündu 
‘male’ (Proto-Dravidian *kanf-; Proto-Altaic *gdndti); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
643, *eandü ‘male’. Note: The Afrasian forms cited by Dolgopolsky are 
problematic from a semantic perspective. Consequently, they are not included 
here. Semantically, this is a very attractive etymology. However, the lack of 
agreement between Dravidian and Altaic in the stem vowels is problematic. 
Both Illic-Svityé and Dolgopolsky try to get around this problem by positing a 
stem vowel *z (Illi¢-Svityé writes *ä) in the Proto-Nostratic form. Rather, I 
think it more likely that one or the other of the branches has innovated — most 
likely Dravidian. Particularly telling are forms in Dravidian such as Tamil 
kentan ‘robust, stout man’, kintan ‘fat man, strong person’, etc. If the Dravidan 
words for ‘penis’ cited above are, indeed, related, they would provide further 
evidence that the original stem vowel was *e. 
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379. Proto-Nostratic pronominal base of unclear deictic function *gi- (~ *ge-): 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *-g- pronominal base of unclear deictic function in *e-g-, 
*j-g-: Georgian e-g-e ‘this, he, she, it’, i-g-i ‘he, she, it, that’; Svan [e-3-] in 
the dialectal variants e-3-i, e-3-e, e-3-d ‘he, she, it, that’. Klimov 1964:57 
*-g- and 1998:24 *-g- pronominal base of unclear deictic function; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:73 *-g-; Fahnrich 2007:92 *g-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *-g^- pronominal base of unclear deictic function in 
(nom. sg.) *?e-gh- ‘I’, (dat. sg.) *me-g^- ‘to me’: Sanskrit (nom. sg.) ahám 
‘T’, (dat. sg.) mahya(m) ‘to me’; Avestan (nom. sg.) azam ‘T’; Old Persian 
(nom. sg.) adam ‘T’; Latin (dat. sg.) mihi ‘to me’; Umbrian (dat. sg.) mehe 
‘to me’; (?) Old Church Slavic (nom. sg.) aze ‘P. Sihler 1994:369—382; 
Burrow 1973:263—269. Meier-Briigger (2003:226) assumes dissimilation 
of *me-biei to *me-g'ei in the dative sg. Preserved as an independent 
pronominal stem in Latin hic, haec, hdc ‘this, this one here’. Palmer 
1954:255—256; Ernout—Meillet 1979:293; Lindsay 1894:430. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi -y- in -iyam ~ -eyam ‘T’ (shorter forms: 
yam ~ yam), (sg.) yat ‘thou’. Greenberg 2000:78—79; Fortescue 2005: 
142—143 and 146—147; Mudrak 1989b:109 *xam, *xamn- T. 


Greenberg 2000:77—81. 


380. Proto-Nostratic root *gib- (~ *geb-): 
(vb.) *gib- ‘to bestow upon, to give’; 
(n.) *gib-a ‘gift’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/i/b- ‘to bestow upon, to give’: Proto-Semitic (*gib- > 
*ovib- > *dYib- > *zab- [~ secondary a-grade form: *zab-] >) *sab-ad- ‘to 
bestow upon, to give’ > Hebrew zafad [123] ‘to bestow upon, to endow 
with’, zefeó [TAT] ‘endowment, gift; Aramaic zafad ‘to bestow upon’; 
Arabic zabada ‘to bestow upon, to give little’; Sabaean zbd ‘gift’. 
Murtonen 1989:160; Klein 1987:193. Egyptian (*gib- > *gvib- > *dYib- >) 
db, db? ‘to supply, to furnish with, to equip, to provide’; Coptic todbe 
[Twwge] ‘(vb.) to repay, to requite; (n.) requital, repayment’. Hannig 
1995:1002; Faulkner 1962:321; Erman—Grapow 1921:219 and 1926— 
1963.5:555—556; Vycichl 1983:211; Cerny 1976:181. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g"eb^- ‘to give’: Proto-Germanic *yefan ‘to give’ > 
Gothic giban ‘to give’, *fra-gifts ‘presentation, betrothal’; Runic (1st sg. 
pres.) gibu ‘I give’; Old Icelandic gefa ‘to give’, gjöf ‘gift’; Old Swedish 
giva ‘to give’; Old Danish give ‘to give’; Old English giefan ‘to give’, 
giefu ‘gift’; Old Frisian geva ‘to give’, geve ‘gift; Old Saxon geban ‘to 
give’, geba ‘gift’; Dutch geven ‘to give’; Old High German geban ‘to give’ 
(New High German geben), geba ‘gift’, gift ‘gift; poison’ (New High 
German Gift). Rix 1998a:172 *g^eb^- ‘to take, to seize, to give’; Pokorny 
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1959:407—409 *ghabh- ‘to take, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:344 
*ghabh-; Watkins 1985:20 *ghabh- (also *ghebh-) and 2000:28 *ghabh- 
(also *ghebh-) ‘to give or receive’; Orél 2003:130 Proto-Germanic 
*gebanan, 130 *5ebo, 130 *gebon, 130 *seftiz, 130 *seftjanan; Kroonen 
2013:172—173 Proto-Germanic *geban- ‘to give’ and 173 *gebo- ‘gift, 
present’; Feist 1939:214; Lehmann 1986:155 probably from *ghabh- ‘to 
take, to grasp’; De Vries 1977:160 and 171; Onions 1966:397 Common 
Germanic *giftiz and 399 Common Germanic *geban; Klein 1971:311 and 
313 *ghab(h)- ‘to take, to hold, to have; to give’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:227 
(New High German Gabe ‘gift’), 237 *ghabh-, and 258; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:240 (New High German Gabe ‘gift’), 249, and 267; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:204—205; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:225. Two separate 
stems must be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: (1) *g^ab^- ‘to grab, 
to seize’ and (2) *g^eb^- ‘to give’, which is preserved only in Germanic. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:459, no. 304. 


381. Proto-Nostratic root *gid- (~ *ged-) or *cid- (~ *Ged-): 


(vb.) *gid- or *cid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to 


gather (together); to collect’; 


(n.) *gid-a or *cid-a ‘force, compulsion; collection, heap; union’; (adj.) 


*pressed close together, near, united" 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to 


gather (together); to collect’: Proto-Semitic *gad-ad- ‘to force, drive, or 
press together; to join; to unite; to gather (together); to collect > Hebrew 
gāðað [173] ‘to gather in bands or troops’, gadiid [1113] ‘band, troop’; 
Phoenician (pl.) ?gddm ‘troops’; Akkadian *gudidu ‘military detachment’ 
(Hebrew loan); Geez / Ethiopic gadada [1&8] ‘to force, to compel, to be 
cruel, to be deformed’, gadud [94-8] ‘serious, severe, impure, dirty’, 
bagadud [N48] ‘by force’; Tigre gadd ‘compulsion, force’; Tigrinya 
gdddda ‘to force, to compel’, (bá)gaddi ‘compulsory’; Amharic gäddädä 
‘to force, to oblige’; Harari gádad ‘stubborn’; Gurage (Soddo) (ag)giddádà 
‘to force someone to do something’. D. Cohen 1970—  :99—100; 
Murtonen 1989:127; Klein 1987:91 (different from gaóaó ‘to cut’); Leslau 
1979:262 and 1987:181 (not derived from Semitic *gdd ‘to cut’). Egyptian 
(*gid- > *gvid- > *dvid- >) ddb ‘to gather; to assemble, to come together 
(people); *to heap or pile up’, ddmt /didma-t/ ‘heap, pile’; Coptic (Sahidic) 
gatme [xatme], (Akhmimic) getme [xerme] ‘heap (of grain)’. Hannig 
1995:1019; Erman—Grapow 1921:223 and 1926—1963.5:632 and 5:634; 
Cerny 1976:321; Vycichl 1983:332. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya 
gidd-is- ‘to compel, to force; to persuade’; Kambata gidd-is- ‘to order’. 
Hudson 1989:279 and 318. 
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Dravidian: Tamil kiftu (Kkifti-) ‘to draw near (in time or place); to be on 
friendly terms with; to be attained, accomplished; to be clenched (as the 
teeth in lockjaw); to approach, to attack, to meet, to tie, to bind’, kitta 
‘near, close by’, kittam ‘nearness, vicinity’, kitti ‘clamps (used in torture, 
etc.)’, kiftinar ‘relations, friends, associates’, kitai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘(vb.) to be 
obtained, found; to come into one’s possession; to join, to come together; 
to approach, to encounter; to oppose; (n.) comparison, likeness, equality’; 
Malayalam Kita ‘approach, match, equality’, kitayuka ‘to knock against, to 
quarrel, to be found or obtained’, kitaccal ‘meeting, quarrelling’, kitekka 
‘to be obtained, to engage in’, Aittuka ‘to come to hand, to be obtained, to 
reach’, kiftam ‘vicinity, nearness’, kitti ‘torture by pressing the hands 
between two sticks’; Toda kit- (kity-) ‘to be caught (in crowd, by buffalo's 
horns, by promise that one must keep, etc.)’, kid- ‘vicinity’; Kannada kittu 
‘to touch, to reach, to come to hand, to be obtained’, giffisu ‘to cause 
oneself to be reached’, kitti ‘torture in which hands, ears, or noses are 
pressed between two sticks’, kidu ‘touching, approach’; Kodagu kitt- 
(kitti-) ‘to be gotten, to come into possession of’; Tulu Kifta ‘proximity; 
near’, giffu ‘proximate, near’; Koraga Kiffi ‘to touch’; Telugu kittu ‘to 
approach, to draw near, to agree, to suit’; Malto kite ‘near, nigh’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:141—142, no. 1538. 

Proto-Indo-European *g/ed"- (secondary o-grade form: *g’od"-) ‘to force, 
drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to gather (together); to collect’: 
Sanskrit gadh- ‘to cling to, to hang on to’, gadhya-h ‘seized or gained as 
booty’; Gothic gadiliggs ‘cousin’; Old Frisian gadia ‘to unite’, gadur 
‘together’; Old English gadrian, gaderian ‘to gather together, to collect, to 
store up’, gaderung ‘assembly’, gadere ‘together’, gada, gegada 
‘companion, associate’, gaderwist ‘association, intercourse’, gadrigendlic 
‘collective’, ged ‘fellowship’, gadeling ‘companion, kinsman’, geador, 
t0-geedere ‘together’; Middle Dutch gaderen ‘to come together, to unite’; 
Old High German be-gaton ‘to come together, to unite’, gatiling ‘relative’; 
New High German begatten ‘to pair, to mate, to copulate’, Gatte 
‘husband’, Gattin ‘wife’, gatten ‘to match, to pair, to couple, to unite, to 
copulate’; Old Church Slavic gode ‘time’. Pokorny 1959:423—424 
*ghedh-, *ghodh- ‘to unite’; Walde 1927—1932.:531—533 *ghadh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:327—328 *ghodh- ‘to fit, to meet, to join; apt, fitting’; 
Watkins 1985:21 *ghedh- and 2000:28 *ghedh- ‘to unite, to join, to fit’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:146, fn. 2, 1:154 *ef[^Jed[^]-/*e[^Tod[^]- and 
1995.1:126, fn. 69, and I:133 *ghtedh-/*ghodh- ‘to unite’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:64 *ghedh- ‘to join, to fit together’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:320— 
321; Orél 2003:121—122 Proto-Germanic *gadilingaz (also *gadojanan); 
Kroonen 2013:163 Proto-Germanic *gadurdjan- ‘to gather’; Lehmann 
1986:136 *ghadh- ‘to unite, to fit together’; Feist 1939:178—179 *ghodh-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:235; Kluge—Seebold 1989:246—247; Derksen 
2008:172—173. 
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D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) kitńe- ‘to choke, to suffocate’. Nikolaeva 
2006:214. 

E. Altaic: Manchu gida- ‘to press, to crush, to roll flat; to stamp (a seal); to 
force, press, or compel someone to do something; to quell, to crush, to 
defeat; to raid, to plunder; to suppress, to hold back (laughter)’, gidabun 
‘suppression, defeat’. 


Buck 1949:11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 12.21 collect, gather; 19.48 compel. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:384—385, no. 221. 


382. Proto-Nostratic root *gil- (~ *gel-): 
(vb.) *gil- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’; 
(n.) *gil-a ‘gliding, sliding’; (adj.) ‘smooth, slippery’ 


A. Kartvelian: Georgian g/-u- ‘slippery’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g//-ey-/*g'/-oy-/*ghl-i- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’: 
Swedish glinta ‘to glide, to slip’; Old English glidan ‘to glide, to slip’, 
glidder ‘slippery’; Old Frisian glida ‘to glide’; Old Saxon glidan ‘to glide’; 
Dutch glijden ‘to glide’; Old High German glītan ‘to glide, to slip’ (New 
High German gleiten). Pokorny 1959:433 *ghleidh- ‘to glide, to slip’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:627 *ghleidh-; Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- ‘to shine 
and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to shine’: “19. Possibly distantly related to this root is 
Germanic *glidan ‘to glide’”; Orél 2003:136 Proto-Germanic *glidanan; 
Kroonen 2013:181 Proto-Germanic *glidan- ‘to glide’; Onions 1966:401 
West Germanic *glidan; Klein 1971:314; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:261; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:269. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *Kils (*küls) ‘smooth, slippery’ > Zyrian / 
Komi (Sysola) gylyd ‘smooth, slippery’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) gylyt 
‘slippery’, (Malmyz) gylyd ‘smooth, slippery’; Ostyak / Xanty (Obdorsk) 
kuli ‘smooth’. Rédei 1986—1988:156 *kils (*küls). Yukaghir (Southern / 
Kolyma) (na:cada-)killaba- ‘to fall down and roll; to skim the water (of a 
stone)'. Nikolaeva 2006:210. 


Buck 1949:10.42 slide, slip (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:455, no. 300; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 625, *eUI[E]RhU ‘to be smooth’. 


383. Proto-Nostratic root *gil- (~ *gel-): 
(vb.) *eil- ‘to freeze’; 
(n.) *gil-a ‘ice’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic *gal-ad- ‘to freeze’ > Arabic galida ‘to freeze, to be 
frozen’, galid ‘ice’, galidi ‘icy, ice-covered, glacial, ice; snow-covered’, 
mugallad ‘icy, frozen, ice-covered’; Modern Hebrew galaó [72a] “to 
freeze, to congeal, to jell’, galid proa] ‘ice’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
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galida ‘ice’; Syriac ?aglida ‘cold, frozen’. D. Cohen 1970—  :119; 
Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 1987:99. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g^e/Ht -/*e^IHt'- ‘ice, hail’: Greek yaAaCa ‘hail’; 
Old Church Slavic zlédica ‘freezing rain’; Ukrainian ózeled' ‘rain mixed 
with snow; ice-covered branches’; Polish (obsolete) z/ódz ‘frozen rain; ice- 
covered ground’; Polabian zlod ‘hail’; Slovenian Z/éd ‘ice-covered 
ground’; Latvian dzeldét ‘to harden (of snow)’; Farsi Zala (< *Zarda- < 
*ghelH,-d-) ‘hail, hoarfrost’. Pokorny 1959:435 *ghelad- ‘ice’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:629—630 *ghelad-; Mallory—Adams 1997:287 *ghel(h,)d- 
~ *ghl(h;)-ed- ?) ‘hail’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghelad- and 2000:29 *ghelad- 
‘hail’; Beekes 2010.1:1608 *glh,-d-; Boisacq 1950:1047; Hofmann 
1966:410 *ghelad-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1241—1242; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11: 1065—1066 *ghelad-; Derksen 2008:555 *eelh;qd-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *gil- ‘cold’ > Evenki gildi ‘cold’; Lamut / Even gilre 
‘cold’; Negidal giligdi ‘cold’; Ulch cituli, citisi ‘cold’; Orok ciculi ‘cold’; 
Nanay / Gold cicisi ‘cold’; Oroch gici-si ‘cold’; Udihe gilihi ‘cold’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:545 *gilo ‘cold’. Note: The putative 
Turkic cognates meaning ‘winter’ cited by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
have not been included here due to problems with the phonetics. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *Ail(kil) ‘ice’: Chukchi yilyil ‘sea ice, ice 
floe’; Kerek hilyil ‘(sea) ice, ice covered with snow, ice floe’; Koryak 
yilyil ‘ice’; Alyutor yilyil, kityal" ‘ice’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ketvol ‘ice’. 
Fortescue 2005:137. 


Buck 1949:1.77 ice; 15.86 cold. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 628, *gil/V#]?V[d]V 
‘ice, frost; to freeze’ (and *gilV ‘ice, frost’). 


384. Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen-) or *cin- (~ *cen-): 
(vb.) *gin- or *cin- ‘to be young, small, weak’; 
(n.) *gin-a or *cin-a ‘youth, young one’; (adj.) ‘young, small, weak’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian gnn ‘to be weak, soft’, ennwt ‘weakness’ (?); Coptic 
cnon [6NON] ‘to become soft, smooth, weak’. Hannig 1995:901; Faulkner 
1962:290; Gardiner 1957:598; Erman—Grapow 1921:198 and 1926— 
1963.5:174—175; Cerny 1976:332; Vycichl 1983:342. 

B. Dravidian: Toda kin ‘small’; Kannada kinkini beralu ‘little finger’; Kodagu 
kinné ‘boy’; Tulu kinni ‘small, young; the young of an animal, smallness’, 
kinyavu ‘the young of an animal, a little thing’, kinyappè ‘mother’s 
younger sister’, kinyamme ‘father’s younger brother’, kinkana, kinkana ‘a 
little’, kinuru, kinaru, kinaly ‘a little bit’; Koraga kinnige ‘younger one’, 
kinyo ‘small’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 1603. 
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Sumerian gen ‘small’, genna ‘child’, genna ‘young, small’, gina ‘heir, child, 
son’, gina ‘small, weak’, ginna ‘child’. (Sumerian loanword in Akkadian ginü 
“infant, child’.) 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 12.56 small, little; 14.14 young. Bomhard 1996a:221— 
222, no. 630. 


385. Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen-): 


(vb.) *gin- ‘to grind, to pound, to break or crush into pieces’; 
(n.) *gin-a ‘the act of grinding, pounding, crushing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gin- ‘to grind, to pound’: Egyptian (*gin- > *g¥in- > 


*dvin- >) dn ‘to grind’. Hannig 1995:1007; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.5:575. East Chadic *gin- ‘to pound’ > Somray gine ‘to pound’; Ndam 
gana ‘to pound’; Tumak gan ‘to pound’; Dangla igina ‘to pound’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:209, no. 927, *gin- ‘to grind, to pound’. 

Dravidian: Kodagu kinn- (kinni-) ‘to tear into strips (rags, plantain, or 
screwpine leaves)’; Kolami kini- (kinit-) ‘to break into pieces (intr.)’, kink- 
(kinikt-) ‘to break into pieces (tr.)’; (?) Naiki (of Chanda) kinup- ‘to break, 
to crack knuckles’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 147. 
Proto-Indo-European (*g^en-/)*g^n- ‘to gnaw, to rub or scrape away, to 
pulverize, to grate’: Greek yvaóo ‘to nibble’, yvaðua ‘slice, tidbit’, 
(Hesychius) yviet: ‘to break or crush into small pieces’; Avestan aiwi- 
ynixta- ‘gnawed, nibbled, eaten’; Old Icelandic gnaga ‘to gnaw’, gnida ‘to 
rub, to scrape’, gnista ‘to gnash the teeth, to snarl’, gnastan ‘a gnashing’, 
gnist ‘a gnashing’, gnistan ‘gnashing of the teeth’, gnua ‘to rub’; Swedish 
gnaga ‘to gnaw’, gnissla (dial. gnist) ‘to grate’, gno ‘to rub’; Old Danish 
gnistre ‘to grate’; Old English gnagan ‘to gnaw’, gnidan ‘to rub, to 
pulverize’, gnidel ‘pestle’; Middle English gndasten ‘to gnash the teeth 
together’, gnastinge ‘gnashing’, gnacchen ‘to gnash’; East Frisian gnisen, 
knisen ‘to gnash the teeth’; Old Saxon gnagan ‘to gnaw’; Dutch knagen ‘to 
gnaw’; Old High German gnagan, nagan ‘to gnaw’ (New High German 
nagen). Pokorny 1959:436—437 *ghen- ‘to gnaw, to rub or scrape away, 
to pulverize, to grate’; Walde 1927—1932.1:584—585 *ghen-; Mann 
1984—1987:326 *ghnagho, -ið ‘to gnash, to gnaw’, 326 *ghnauud 
(*ghnaud, *ghniiud), -ið ‘to rub, to scrape’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghen- and 
2000:29 *gh(e)n- ‘to gnaw’; Boisacq 1950:1064 *qhnau- (stem *ghnéu-), 
along with *qhn-eu-, *ghn-ou- and 1064—1065 *ghnéi-, *ghni-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1I:1106 and II:1106—1107; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1265; 
Hofmann 1966:420 *ghnéu-, *ghnéi-; Beekes 2010.1::1639; Kroonen 
2013:183 Proto-Germanic *gnagan- ‘to gnaw’ and 183 *gnidan- ‘to rub’; 
Orél 2003:137—138 Proto-Germanic *gnaganan, 138 *gnidanan; De 
Vries 1977:177—178 *ghen-, 179 *ghen-, and 180 *ghneu-; Falk—Torp 
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1903—1906.1:240; Onions 1966:403; Klein 1971:316; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:501; Kluge—Seebold 1989:498. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.56 grind; 9.26 break (vb. tr.). 


386. Proto-Nostratic root *gir- (~ *ger-): 
(vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; 
(n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure, fence, wall’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’: Proto-Semitic (*gir- > *g¥ir- > 
*dir- > *zar- [~ secondary a-grade form: *zar-] >) *zar- (*2a-3ar-, *sar- 
ar-) ‘to gird’ > Arabic zarra ‘to button up’, ?azara ‘to surround’; Hebrew 
zer [17] ‘circlet, border’, zarzir [1°31] ‘girded, girt’, ?azar [YN] ‘to gird, 
to encompass, to equip’, ?ezor [11TN] *waistcloth'; Ugaritic mizrt ‘wrap, 
shawl’; Harsüsi wezár ‘waistcloth’; Sheri / Jibbali zerr ‘to tie tightly, to 
pull (a rope) tight’; Mehri zar ‘to fix, to secure’. Murtonen 1989:86 and 
169; Klein 1987:16 and 203; D. Cohen 1970—  :14. Egyptian (*gir- > 
*gYir- > *dvir- >) dri ‘to constrain, to enclose, to fortify’, dr (later variant 
drit) ‘wall, enclosure’. Hannig 1995:1012—1013; Faulkner 1962:323; 
Gardiner 1957:604; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:598. Proto-Berber 
(*gir- > *gYir- > *dYir- >) *dar- > Tawlemmet adar ‘to keep, to support, to 
maintain’, asadar ‘a rope used to hold another’; Nefusa adri ‘to close’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha idri ‘rack’; Kabyle adar ‘row, line’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ceri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to join together, to tighten, to shut, to 
close, to block up, to secure, to store up, to pack closely’, cirai ‘to restrain, 
to imprison, to dam up’; Malayalam cerukkuka ‘to dam up, to enclose, to 
oppose, to prevent’, cira ‘dam, enclosure, limit, tank, reservoir’; Kannada 
kir- (kett-) ‘to confine, to close, to shut, to block up, to make a fence, to 
cover’; Telugu cera ‘prison, imprisonment’, kiriyu ‘to be tight’; Kodagu 
kere ‘tank’; Konda ker- ‘to close, to shut (as a door, box, etc.), to build a 
wall (as enclosure)’; Kui ker- ‘to fence’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:180, no. 
1980. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^er-/*eg^r- (secondary o-grade form: *g/or-) ‘to 
gird, to enclose’: Sanskrit grhd-h ‘house’; Greek yoptoc ‘enclosed place’; 
Albanian gardh ‘fence’; Latin hortus ‘garden’, cohors ‘enclosure, yard’; 
Oscan hurz ‘enclosed place’; Gothic bi-gairdan ‘to gird’, uf-gairdan ‘to 
gird up’, gairda ‘girdle’, gards ‘house, family’; Old Icelandic gardr ‘fence, 
wall’, gyróa ‘to gird (with a belt)’, gyrdill ‘girdle’, gerd ‘gear, harness’, 
gerda ‘to fence in’; Swedish gjorda ‘to gird’; Old English geard ‘fence, 
enclosure’, gyrdan ‘to gird’, gyrdel ‘girdle, belt’; Old Frisian gerda ‘to 
gird’; gertel ‘girdle, belt’, garda ‘garden’; Old Saxon gurdian ‘to gird’, 
gard ‘enclosure’, gardo ‘garden’; Dutch gorden ‘to gird’, gordel ‘girdle’, 
gaard ‘garden’; Old High German gurtan, gurten ‘to gird’ (New High 
German giirten), gurtil ‘girdle, belt? (New High German Gürtel), gart 
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‘circle’, garto ‘garden’ (New High German Garten); Lithuanian gardas 
‘enclosure’; Old Church Slavic grade ‘city’. Rix 1998a:176 *gherdh- ‘to 
enclose, to gird’; Pokorny 1959:442—443 *gher- ‘to grasp, to seize, to 
enclose’, 444 *gherdh- (and *gherdh-) ‘to embrace, to enclose, to 
encompass’; Walde 1927—1932.1:603—604 *gher-; Mann 1984— 
1987:331 *ghordhos ‘fortified place, walled enclosure’, 331 *ghoros 
‘enclosure, envelope’, 332 *ghortos, -is, -us ‘enclosure’, 415 *gherdho ‘to 
clasp, to embrace’; Mallory—Adams 1997:199 *ghordhos (*ghortos ~ 
*ehórdhos) ‘fence, hedge; enclosure, pen, fold’; Watkins 1985:22 *gher- 
and 2000:30 *gher- ‘to grasp, to enclose’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:744 *ef^Jerd[^]- and 1995.1:647 *gherdh- ‘fence’, *gher-/*óher- 
‘to fence in, to surround’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:344; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1I::1113—1114 *ghorto-; Boisacq 1950:1067—1068 *gher-; Beekes 
2010.11:1644—1645 *gřor-t-; Hofmann 1966:422 *ghortos, *gher-dh-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1270—1271 *gher-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:131 
and 300 *ghert-, *ghortó-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:242—243 
*sher-, *ghor-tos and 1:660 *ghor-to-, *ghor-dho-; De Vaan 2008:290— 
291; Kroonen 2013:169 Proto-Germanic *garda- ‘courtyard’; Orél 
1998:110 and 2003:126—127 Proto-Germanic *gardaz, 127 *gardjan, 127 
*gardon, 146—147 *gurdaz, 147 *gurdilaz, 147 *gurdjanan; Feist 
1939:99 *gherdh-, 185—186 *ghert-, *eherdh- (*&herdh-), and 197—198 
*gherdh-; Lehmann 1986:68 *gherdh-, 140 *gherdh-, and 147—148 
*gherdh-; De Vries 1977:156, 164, and 197; Onions 1966:389, 399, and 
1018; Klein 1971:304, 312, and 836 *ghor-to-, *ghor-dho-, *gher-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:233—234 *ghordho- and 277 *gherdh-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:245—246 *ghorto- and 282 *gherdh-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:136—137; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:135—136; Derksen 2008:178 
* ghordh-o- and 2015:164—165 *gtord'-o-; Smoczynski 2007.1:157—158. 


Sumerian gir,, ‘to tie on, to tie together, to join together; to harness’. 


Buck 1949:6.57 belt, girdle; 7.15 yard, court. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:458, no. 


387. Proto-Nostratic root *gir’- (~ *ger’-): 


(vb.) *egir?- ‘to be or become old’; 
(n.) *gir?-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘old’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ger- ‘to be or become old’: Proto-East Cushitic *gerf- ‘to 


become old’ > Galla / Oromo jaar-sa ‘to become old’; Gidole ker?- ‘to 
become old’; Sidamo geed-, geedd- (< *geer-d-) ‘to grow old (of people)’, 
(pl.) geerra ‘old men, elders’, geer-co ‘old man, old woman’; Gedeo / 
Darasa geer-co ‘old man, old woman’, (pl.) gee?re ‘old men’. Hudson 
1989:107; Sasse 1979:37. Proto-Chadic *gara ‘to grow old’ > Kirfi gaaro 
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‘old’; Ngizim garu ‘to grow old’; Tera gora ‘to grow old’. Newman 
1977:27. Takacs 2011a:197 *g-r ‘old’; Ehret 1995:186, no. 284, *gert- ‘to 
become old’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kiram, kiratu ‘old age; aged person, animal, or thing 
(contemptuous)’, kiramai, kiravu ‘old’, kiravan, kiravon ‘old man’, (f.) 
kiravi ‘old woman’, kiratan ‘old fellow’ (used in contempt), (f.) kirati ‘old 
lady’ (used in contempt); Malayalam kiravan ‘old man’, (f.) kiravi, kiratti 
‘old woman’; Kannada kerava, keriva ‘old man’; Tulu kiry ‘ancient, old’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:145, no. 1579. 

C. (?) Proto-Indo-European *gr-eH- (> *ghr-é-) ‘gray-haired, old’: Proto- 
Germanic *yr#waz ‘gray, gray-haired' > Old Icelandic grár ‘gray, gray- 
haired’; Faroese gráur ‘gray’; Norwegian graa ‘gray’; Danish graa ‘gray’; 
Old Swedish gra ‘gray’ (Modern Swedish grå ‘gray’); Old English greg 
‘gray’; Old Frisian gre ‘gray’; Dutch grauw ‘gray’; Old High German grão 
‘gray’ (New High German grau ‘gray’). Watkins 2000:30 *gh(e)r- ‘to 
shine, to glow; gray’; Orél 2003:142 Proto-Germanic *gréwaz; Kroonen 
2013:189 Proto-Germanic *gréwa- ‘grey’; De Vries 1977:185 *ghréi-, 
*ehreu-; Onions 1966:413 *ghréghwos; Klein 1971:322; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:242—243 Germanic stem *gráwa-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967: 
268; Kluge—Seebold 1989:276. Old Frisian gris ‘gray’; Old Saxon gris 
‘gray’; Dutch grijs ‘gray’; Old High German gris ‘gray’; Middle High 
German grise ‘old man’ (New High German Greis). Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:269; Kluge—Seebold 1989:277; Orél 2003:143 Proto-Germanic 
*grisaz; Kroonen 2013:191 Proto-Germanic *grisa- ‘grey’. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. 


388. Proto-Nostratic root *gir?- (~ *ger?-) or *cir?- (~ *cer-): 
(vb.) *gir’- or *cir"- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to run, to 
flow; to go, to walk"; 
(n.) *gir?-a or *cir"-a ‘movement, flow, flux, step, course’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gir- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to run, 
to flow’: Proto-Semitic *gar-ay- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to 
hurry; to run, to flow’ > Arabic garda ‘to flow, to stream (water); to run; to 
hurry, to rush, to hasten; to blow (wind); to take place, to come to pass, to 
happen, to occur; to be under way, to be in progress, to be going on (work); 
to befall, to happen; to be in circulation, to circulate, to be current; to wend 
one’s way, to head (for); to proceed; to follow, to yield, to give way; to 
entail; to run or be after something, to seek to get something’, gary 
‘course’, garra? ‘runner, racer’, garayan ‘flow, flux; course; stream’, sarin 
‘flowing, streaming, running; circulating’, magran ‘course, stream, rivulet, 
gully; torrent or flood of water’; Syriac gard ‘to run, to flow’. D. Cohen 
1970— :187; Zammit 2002:121—122. Berber: Riff ugur ‘to go, to walk’; 
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Iznasen uyur ‘to go, to walk’. West Chadic *gura?- ‘to come; to go 
around’ > Dera gur- ‘to come’; Bokkos gara?- ‘to go around’. Central 
Chadic *gwar- (< *gura-) ‘to go into; to return; to follow’ > Tera gari- ‘to 
return’; Hildi gwar- ‘to go into’; Logone gər- ‘to go into’; Banana gwara- 
‘to follow’. East Chadic *gVr- ‘to come’ > Sibine gar- ‘to come’. Cushitic: 
Beja / Bedawye ?agir-, ?agar- ‘to return’. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya 
geer- ‘to run’. Hudson 1989:279. Orél—Stolbova 1995:211, no. 934, *gir- 
/*gur- ‘to go, to run’. 

Proto-Indo-European *g!r-edh-/*ghr-odh-/*ghy-dh-, *ghr-ey-dh-/* ghr-oy-dh- 
/*għr-i-dh- ‘to walk, to step’: Latin gradior ‘to step, to walk’, gradus ‘a 
step’; Old Irish in-grenn- ‘to pursue’; Gothic grips ‘standing’; Middle High 
German grit ‘step, stride’, griten ‘to straddle’; Lithuanian gridiju, gridyti 
‘to wander about’; Old Church Slavic gredo, gresti ‘to come, to journey’; 
Russian (obsolete) grjadu [rpany], grjasti [rpactu] ‘to approach’. Rix 
1998a:181 (?) *ghreid'- ‘to walk, to step’; Pokorny 1959:456—457 
*ehredh- ‘to walk, to step’; Walde 1927—1932.1:651—652 *ghredh-; 
Watkins 1985:23 *ghredh- and 2000:32 *ghredh- ‘to walk, to go’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:546 *ghredh- ‘to step, to go’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:279—280; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:615—616 *ghr.dh-; De 
Vaan 2008:268—269; Orél 2003:142 Proto-Germanic *gridiz; Kroonen 
2013:189 Proto-Germanic *gridi- ‘step’; Feist 1939:222 *ghredh- (?); 
Lehmann 1986:161 etymology disputed — *ghredh- has been proposed; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:171; Preobrazhensky 1951:166 Russian grjastí 
[rpacrá] < Proto-Indo-European *ghredh-; Derksen 2008:188 *gri-n-qh-. 
Proto-Altaic *giár"a- ‘to walk, to step’: Proto-Tungus *giari-, *gira- ‘to 
walk, to step’ > Manchu carda- ‘to rush, to walk fast’, cardasa- ‘to walk 
vigorously, to walk swiftly, to walk in a race’, gari- ‘to walk around, to 
walk away’; Evenki gira-kta- ‘to step’; Lamut / Even girag-, girq- ‘to 
step’; Negidal giyan- ‘to step’; Ulch giran- ‘to step’; Orok ciran- ‘to step’; 
Nanay / Gold aiari- ‘to walk’, ciran- ‘to step’; Oroch gári- ‘to walk’, gia- 
‘to step’; Udihe ged-li- ‘to walk’, geána- ‘to step’. Proto-Mongolian *gar- 
‘to go out’ > Written Mongolian yar- ‘to go or come out, to emerge, to 
leave’; Khalkha gar- ‘to go out’; Buriat gara- ‘to go out’; Kalmyk yar- ‘to 
go out’; Ordos car- ‘to go out’; Moghol yaru- ‘to go out’; Dagur gar- ‘to 
go out’; Monguor gari- ‘to go out’. Proto-Turkic *gE7r’- ‘to walk, to walk 
through’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; 
Karakhanide Turkic kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Turkish gez- ‘to go 
about, to travel, to walk about (especially with a view to seeing things or 
for enjoyment)’, gezici ‘traveling, touring, itinerant’, gezme ‘patrol; 
watchman’, gezi ‘promenade, excursion’; Gagauz gez- ‘to walk, to walk 
through’; Azerbaijani gdz- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Turkmenian gez- ‘to 
walk, to walk through’; Uzbek kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Tatar giz- 
‘to walk, to walk through’; Bashkir gid- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Uighur 
güz-küz- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Karaim gez- ‘to walk, to walk 
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through’; Kirghiz kez- ‘to walk, to walk through’; Noghay kez- ‘to walk, to 
walk through’. Cf. also Yakut keriy- (with -r-) ‘to walk around’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:550—551 *gidva ‘to walk, to step’. 


Sumerian gir; ‘to trot’. 


Buck 1949:10.11 move (vb.); 10.32 flow (vb.); 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.46 run 
(vb.). 


389. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gol-a ‘edge, corner, valley’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gol- ‘edge, corner, valley’: Proto-East Cushitic *gol- 
‘edge, slope, valley’ > Burji gol-oo ‘slope’; Afar gol-o ‘valley’; Somali gol 
‘foot of hill’; Galla / Oromo gol-a ‘corner, edge, gorge’; East Oromo gol- 
uu ‘valley’; Tsamay gole ‘river’; Gawwada kol-l-e ‘river’; Gollango kol-/-e 
‘river’; Sidamo gola, gollo ‘corner’. Hudson 1989:194 and 366; Sasse 
1982:83. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam kolli ‘valley, corner’; Kannada kolli, kolle ‘a bend, 
corner, gulf, bay’; Kodagu kolli ‘small stream with rocky bed’; Tulu kolli 
‘a bay’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:192, no. 2137. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g"[-ent'o-s ‘bank (of river), side, shore, valley’: Old 
Irish glenn ‘valley’; Welsh glyn ‘valley’, glan ‘side, shore, bank’; Breton 
glann ‘bank’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ko/3 ‘hollow, hole; crack, fissure, crevice, rift’ 
> Finnish kolo ‘cavity, hollow, hole; crack, fissure, crevice’; (?) Lapp / 
Saami (Lule) gollo/golo- ‘fissure’; Zyrian / Komi kolas ‘crack, distance, 
interval (in space and time)’; Vogul / Mansi kal, hal ‘rift, crack, 
interspace’; Ostyak / Xanty kol ‘rift, crack’. Collinder 1955:90 and 
1977:106; Rédei 1986—1988:174—175 *kols. 


Buck 1949:1.24 valley; 1.36 river, stream, brook; 12.72 hollow; 12.76 corner; 
12.85 hole. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:501— 502, no. 349; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
620, *gowlu (or *gowliü ?) ‘deep; valley’. 


390. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’: 
Note also: 
(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘highest point, pinnacle’: Proto-Semitic *gab- 
‘highest point, summit, top, mountain, hill’ > Hebrew gafah [i123] ‘to be 
high, exalted’, gafal [^23] ‘mountainous region’, gif°ah [MYA] ‘hill, 
height, elevation’; Ugaritic gb? ‘hill’, gbl ‘mountain’; Akkadian gab?u 
‘summit, top, height’; Arabic gabal ‘mountain’, gabali ‘mountainous, 
hilly’; Sabaean gbit ‘hill country’; Mehri gebe ‘mountain’; Sheri / Jibbali 
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giél (base gb/) ‘mountain’; Amharic gábáta ‘high hill’. Militarév 2012:74 
Proto-Semitic *gVb-VI-; D. Cohen 1970— :96 and 97; Klein 1987:89 and 
90; Murtonen 1989:126; Zammit 2002:116. Proto-East Cushitic *gub(b)- 
‘mountain’ > Burji gúbb-a ‘highland’; Dullay gup-o ‘mountain’; Dasenech 
gum ‘mountain’; Afar gubb-i ‘high spot in undulating country’; Galla / 
Oromo gubb-aa ‘up, above’. Sasse 1979:15 and 1982:85; Hudson 1989: 
195. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo gufa ‘plains’. Central Chadic *guba- (< 
*gubaH-) ‘mountain’ > Glavda yoba ‘mountain’; Gava yuba ‘mountain’; 
Mesme gabay ‘mountain’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:223, no. 992, *giibaf- 
‘mountain’; Militarév 2012:74 Proto-Afrasian *ga/ub-. [Ehret 1995:179, 
no. 263, *gab- ‘top’.] 

Dravidian: Toda kofoy ‘top of a hill, horizon’; Kannada kobe ‘top of a 
coconut tree’, kobalu ‘top of a roof’; Telugu koppu ‘the crest or ridge of a 
roof’, kopparamu, kopramu ‘the top, summit, turret’; Tulu kubalu ‘top of 
the roof’, kubè ‘top of a coconut tree’; Koraga kobali ‘top of the roof’, 
kobe ‘top of a coconut tree’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:158, no. 1731(b). 


(?) Sumerian gub ‘to stand, to erect’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:383—384, no. 219; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 593, *g/U/bSV(LV) ‘hill, mountain’. 


391. Proto-Nostratic root *gub- (~ *gob-): 


(vb.) *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’; 
(n.) *gub-a ‘the act of cooking; that which is used for cooking: pot, pan; stove, 


furnace’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’: Semitic: Akkadian 


gubbubu ‘to roast’, gabbubu ‘roasted’, *gubibtu (pl. gubibate) ‘parched 
barley’. Proto-East Cushitic *gub- ‘to burn’ > Somali gub- ‘to burn’; 
Rendille gub- ‘to burn’; Boni kub- ‘to burn’; Galla / Oromo gub- ‘to burn’; 
Konso kup- ‘to burn’; Yaaku kup- ‘to rot’. Sasse 1979:17. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa (transitive) gub- ‘to burn, to burn the mouth 
(food)’, (intransitive) gub-at- ‘to burn’; Burji (transitive) gub-, gub-ad- ‘to 
burn’. Hudson 1989:33—34, 195, and 243. The Highland East Cushitic 
forms may be loanwords from Galla / Oromo. Orél—Stolbova 1995:219, 
no. 971, *gub- ‘to burn’. Orél—Stolbova include Dahalo guf- ‘to burn’. 
However, Ehret (1980:238) derives the Dahalo form from Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *guf- ‘to burn (something)’. 

(?) Indo-European: Old Lithuanian gabija, gubija ‘fire’, Gubija name of 
the fire-goddess. 

Proto-Altaic *giiibe ‘to smoke, to roast’: Proto-Tungus *giib- ‘(vb.) to 
fume, to smoke; (n.) furnace, stove’ > Evenki gi- ‘to fume, to smoke’, 
giwun ‘furnace, stove’; Manchu guwa-yiyan ‘a hole for cooking used by 
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soldiers in the field; a tripod used for supporting a cooking pot over a 
hole’. Proto-Turkic *giibec ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’ > 
Karakhanide Turkic kiivec ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’; Turkish 
güvec ‘earthenware cooking pot; casserole’; Gagauz giivec ‘frying pan; 
earthenware cooking pot’; Azerbaijani güväž ‘frying pan; earthenware 
cooking pot’; Turkmenian géwec ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’; 
Uzbek (dialectal) köväš ‘frying pan; earthenware cooking pot’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) köš ‘skull’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:558 *giiibe 
‘to smoke, to roast’. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 5.21 cook; 5.23 roast, fry. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
592, *g/uy/bV ‘to heat? (— ‘to cook, to roast, to burn, to dry’). Blažek 
(1991a:362, no. 8) compares several Kartvelian forms with those given above, 
and Dolgopolsky includes these as well in his Nostratic Dictionary. However, 
these forms are suspect inasmuch as the root vowel of the reconstructed 
Kartvelian proto-form (*gab-/*gb- ‘to cook, to boil’) does not agree with what 
is found in the putative cognates in other Nostratic languages. Consequently, 
the Kartvelian material is not included here. 


392. Proto-Nostratic root *gud- (~ *god-): 
(vb.) *gud- ‘to throw, to toss, to shake’; 
(n.) *gud-a ‘that which is thrown or tossed off or aside: rubbish, refuse, cast- 
out things’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/u/d- ‘to throw, to cast’: Proto-Semitic *gad-ap- ‘to 
throw (away), to cast (away)’ > Arabic gadafa ‘to cut off, to throw, to 
move the hands about in walking fast’, gadaf ‘dregs, dirt’; Geez / Ethiopic 
gadafa [1€4.] ‘to throw away, to thrust, to reject, to cast away, to discard, 
to cast down, to cast aside, to retrench, to give up, to abandon, to omit, to 
repudiate, to despise, to lose, to avoid, to deduct, to forget’, g”adf [F&S] 
*sweepings, rubbish, refuse’; Tigre gddfa ‘to throw away’, gadaf, g’adaf 
‘cast-out things’; Tigrinya gdddfd ‘to abandon, to throw away’, g”äduf 
‘rubbish’; Amharic gddddfa ‘to forget something one has learned, to skip a 
line’; Gurage gdddfd ‘to break a fast’, guduf ‘dirt’; Harari guduf ‘place 
where rubbish is placed’. D. Cohen 1970— :102; Leslau 1979:262 and 
1987:181. 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam kutayuka ‘to throw out, to fling away, to shake 
extremities’; Kannada kodapu, kodavu ‘to scatter or throw in different 
directions with the hand, to shake or toss about’; Kodagu koda- (kodap-, 
kodand-) ‘to shake’; Tulu kudpuni ‘to shiver (as from ague); to dust, to 
shake off (as the dust from a cloth)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:152—153, 
no. 1662. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *gd- ‘to throw, to cast, to fling, to toss’: Georgian a-gd- 
eb-a ‘to throw, to cast, to fling, to toss’, da-gd-eb-a ‘to throw, to hurl’; 
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Svan /i-gd-ur-i ‘to seize, to clutch, to grasp, to hold’. Schmidt 1962:100; 
Fahnrich 2007:98 *ga-. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:394—395, no. 232. 


393. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gul-a (~ *gol-a) ‘enclosed space’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-East Cushitic *gol- ‘enclosed space: shed, pen, stable’ > 
Somali gol-a ‘enclosed space, pen, stable’; Burji gola ‘wall (of house); 
shed for animals’; Gedeo / Darasa gola ‘shed for animals’; Sidamo golo, 
golo ‘fence, wall; cattle-pen outside house’. Hudson 1987:194, 242. and 
366. Cushitic loans in: Geez / Ethiopic gol [7A] ‘stable, crib, manger, 
cave’, golamhasa [749° m4] ‘old pen for cattle’; Tigre gol ‘stable’; Gurage 
gala ‘pen for mules or horses inside the house’. Leslau 1979:271 and 
1987:189, 191. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *külä ‘dwelling’ > Finnish kylä ‘village’; 
Estonian küla ‘village’; Lapp / Saami (Northern) gal'li- ‘to visit, to pay a 
visit to’; Vogul / Mansi kül, kwál ‘house, dwelling’. Collinder 1955:93, 
1960:412 *kiild, and 1977:109; Rédei 1986—1988:155—156 *kild 
(*külà). 

Proto-Altaic *gü/i ‘dwelling, cottage’: Proto-Tungus *gile ‘hut, dwelling- 
place’ > Evenki güle ‘hut, dwelling-place’. Proto-Turkic *giil ‘house, 
home, dwelling’ > Turkish -gi/ suffix meaning ‘belonging to the family of 
(dial. ‘home, dwelling-place’); Azerbaijani -gil suffix meaning “belonging 
to the family of; Chuvash Ail, kül ‘dwelling, hut’; Yakut külä ‘vestibule, 
inner porch’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2002:570—571 *güli ‘dwelling, 
cottage’. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 7.13 hut; 19.16 village. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 617, 
*oiilA ‘dwelling, house’. 


394. Proto-Nostratic root *gun- (~ *gon-): 
(vb.) *gun- ‘to perceive, to notice’; 
(n.) *gun-a ‘notice, memory, mind, perception, remembrance, recollection’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian gnt ‘memory, remembrance, recollection’. Hannig 
1995:901; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:173. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gon- ‘to think, to remember’: Georgian gon- ‘to think, to 
remember’, gon-eb-a ‘reason, mind’; Mingrelian gon- ‘to think, to 
remember’; Laz (n)gon- ‘to think, to remember’; Svan gon-/gn- (li-gn-ew-i) 
‘to think up, to inspire’. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:87—88 *gon-; 
Fahnrich 2007:109—110 *gon-; Klimov 1964:63—64 *gon- and 1998:31 
*gon- ‘to think, to remember’. 
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C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kunta- ‘to perceive’ > Finnish kuuntele- ‘to 
listen’; Karelian kuntele-, kuundele- ‘to listen’; Veps (Northern) kund'l'e- 
‘to listen, to obey’; Vogul / Mansi qont- ‘to find; to perceive, to see’, 
kontaml- ‘to hear (to perceive, to notice)’, koontl- ‘to notice’; Ostyak / 
Xanty kunhal- (< *kuntahal-), (Tremyugan) kuntagp-, (Southern) huntt-, 
hunttat- ‘to hear, to perceive, to notice’; Hungarian hall- ‘to hear’. 
Collinder 1955:28 and 1977:48; Rédei 1986—1988:207—208 *kunta-ls 
‘to listen, to hear’; Sammallahti 1988:544 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kunta ‘to 
perceive; to catch'; Décsy 1990:101 *kunta 'to catch, to find; to receive 
booty’. Finnish kuuntele- may have been influenced by kuule- ‘to hear’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *gūno- ‘to think’: Proto-Tungus *giin- ‘to say, to think’ > 
Manchu cüni- ‘to think’, cinin ‘intention, thought, opinion, feeling, sense; 
mind, spirit’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) coni- ‘to think’; Evenki gün- ‘to say’; 
Lamut / Even gón- ‘to say’; Negidal giin- ‘to say’; Oroch gun- ‘to say’; 
Nanay / Gold un(de)- ‘to say’; Orok un- ‘to say’; Udihe gun- ‘to say’; 
Solon gun- ‘to say’. Proto-Mongolian *guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’ > 
Mongolian yuni- ‘to grieve; to be afflicted, sad’, yuniy- ‘grief, sadness, 
sorrow’, yuniyalga- ‘to lament, to be sad, to mourn’, yuniyla- ‘to grieve; to 
be afflicted, sad, depressed, or worried; to mourn’, yuniytai ‘sad, 
sorrowful, mournful, downcast, cheerless; monotonous, melancholy’, 
yunira- ‘to be or become sad, grieved, sorrowful, distressed, afflicted’, 
yuniyara- ‘to be sad, melancholy, lonely for; to grieve, to be sorrowful’; 
Khalkha guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’; Buriat guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’; 
Kalmyk yuna- ‘to be sad, anxious’; Ordos cunid- ‘to be sad, anxious’; 
Dagur guni- ‘to be sad, anxious’. Proto-Turkic *Kun- ‘(vb.) to yearn; to be 
anxious, sorry; (n.) attention, care, usefulness’ > Middle Turkic qunuq- ‘to 
yearn; to be anxious, sorry’; Uzbek qunt ‘attention, care’; Tatar gon 
‘attention, care’, (dial.) qonar ‘usefulness’, gono ‘diligent, busy’, qonoq- 
‘to get used, to become accustomed’; Bashkir (dial.) gont ‘attention, care’, 
qonar ‘usefulness’; Kirghiz qunt ‘attention, care’, qunar ‘usefulness’; 
Kazakh qunt ‘attention, care’; Tuva qunuq- ‘to yearn; to be anxious, sorry’. 
Poppe 1960:24; Street 1974:13 Proto-Altaic *guni- ‘to think, to grieve’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:571—572 *güno ‘to think’. 


Buck 1949:15.11 perceive by the senses; sense (sb.); 17.13 think (= reflect); 
17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 17.31 remember. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 640, 
*oun[h]i ^ *gu[h]ni (or *gun[P]i ^ *gu[?]ni) ‘to think’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:387, no. 224. 


395. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *eup^- (~ *gop'-): 
(vb.) *gup^- ‘to extinguish; to be extinguished, to die out, to perish’; 
(n.) *gup^-a ‘loss, destruction’ 
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A. Proto-Indo-European *eup^- > (through progressive voicing assimilation) 


*oub^- (secondary full-grade forms: *g^ewb/-/*ghowb^-) ‘to be 
extinguished, destroyed; to perish’: Latvian gubstu, gubt ‘to subside, to 
collapse’; Old Church Slavic gybéle ‘loss, destruction’, gybljo, gybati 
(intr.) ‘to be destroyed’, gybno, gybnoti (beside gynoti) (intr.) ‘to perish’, 
pa-guba ‘destruction, ruin’, gubiti ‘to spoil, to ruin’; Russian gubitel’ 
[ryOutTenb] ‘undoer, ruiner, destroyer’, gubít' [ryOutTs] ‘to ruin; to be the 
undoing (of); to destroy; to spoil’; Czech hubiti ‘to spoil’; Serbo-Croatian 
gubiti ‘to spoil’; Hittite ku-up-ta-ar ‘refuse, waste (of a ritual)’. Pokorny 
1959:450 *gheub(h)- ‘to bend, to bow (down)’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
567—568 *gheub(h)-; Mann 1984—1987:332—333 *ghoubh- ‘empty, 
vain, useless; loss, destruction’, 333 *ghoubhiio (*ghoubhio) ‘to be empty, 
to be vain; to come to naught’; Preobrazhensky 1951:166—167; Derksen 
2008:195 *ghoubh-eie-, 197 *ghub’-, and 200; Puhvel 1984— _ .4:259 
*ghubhtr ‘wasting, waste’ (root *ghewbh-). Note: Only in Balto-Slavic and 
Anatolian. 

Proto-Uralic *kupsa- ‘to extinguish, to be extinguished’: Estonian kustu- 
(dial. kistu-) ‘to be or become extinguished, to go out, to die out; to be 
obliterated, to be wiped out; to fade out’, kustuta- ‘to extinguish, to put 
out’, kustutus ‘extinction’; Saami / Lapp (Kola) gop'se ‘to extinguish, to be 
extinguished’; Votyak / Udmurt kys- ‘to be extinguished; to put out, to 
extinguish’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hapta- ‘to put out, to extinguish’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kabta- ‘to extinguish’, kabtu- ‘to be 
extinguished’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets kota- ‘to extinguish’; Selkup 
Samoyed (C) kapta- ‘to extinguish’; Kamassian kubder- ‘to extinguish’. 
Collinder 1955:29 and 1977:49; Rédei 1986—1988:214—215 *kupsa-; 
Décsy 1990:101 *kupsa ‘to extinguish’; Sammallahti 1988:537 *kupsa ‘to 
extinguish’; Janhunen 1977b:54 *kapta-. 

Proto-Altaic *eiup^a (~ -u-) ‘to extinguish’: Proto-Tungus *gūp- ‘to 
extinguish; to be extinguished’ > Ulch (intr) güpu-, gokpi- ‘to be 
extinguished’, (tr.) gijptu- ‘to extinguish’; Nanay / Gold güpku- ‘to be 
extinguished’, (tr) gūpu- ‘to extinguish’; Orok (intr.) guptu- ‘to be 
extinguished’, (tr.) gijpu- ‘to extinguish’. Proto-Turkic *Kip- ‘spark, ashes’ 
> Tatar gipin ‘spark’; Kirghiz gipin ‘spark’; Kazakh qipin ‘ashes’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) gibin ‘spark’, qibir ‘ashes’; Yakut kibian ‘spark’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:560 *giūp ‘a (~ -u-) ‘to extinguish’. 


Illié-Svity€é 1965:335 *ku/p/sa [‘racnyts’] ‘(intr.) to burn out; (tr) to 
extinguish’, 1971—1984.1:311, no. 185, *KuPsa ‘to burn out; to extinguish’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 916, *kuPsa ‘to extinguish, to exhaust’; Greenberg 
2002:62—63, no. 134. 


396. Proto-Nostratic root *gur- (onomatopoeic): 


(vb.) *gur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’; 
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(n.) *gur-a ‘rumbling, roaring, gurgling, growling noise or sound’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’: [Proto- 
Semitic (reduplicated) *gar-gar- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’ > 
Arabic gargara ‘to gargle’, gargara ‘gargling, rumbling noise, rumble, 
clatter (of a wagon)’; Sheri / Jibbali egergér ‘to make a gurgling noise’, 
angerger ‘(stomach) to rumble’; Mehri agárar ‘to make a gurgling noise’, 
engergor ‘(stomach) to rumble’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ang"arg"ara (*g"ar- 
g"ar-) [A'*T-C'I-Z] ‘to murmur, to mutter, to grumble, to complain, to 
claim, to be vexed, to be angry’; Tigrinya ?ang"ürg"ürá ‘to mutter, to 
mumble’; Amharic ang’dragg’drd ‘to mutter’; Gurage angaraggdrd ‘to 
grumble’, (a)g"arra ‘to roar, to bellow, to howl’, gurgurtd ‘thunder’, 
(Masqan) gurgur bard, (Wolane) gurgur bald ‘to thunder, to murmur’; 
Harari gür baya ‘to thunder’, gurur bàya ‘to roar (animals), to thunder, to 
rumble (thunder)’, gurgurti ‘rumor’, gurum gurum baya ‘to grumble, to 
groan’, gurumti ‘groan, rumor’. Leslau 1963:74, 75, 1979:288, 293, and 
1987:202.] Note: The Semitic forms may belong either here or with Proto- 
Nostratic *car- (~ *Gar-) ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’. 
Berber: Tuareg igurhayan ‘larynx, throat’; Tawlemmet agurzay ‘throat, 
salivary glands’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gurzu ‘to be hoarse’, agurza 
‘hoarseness’; Chaouia igarzi ‘throat’. Chadic: Hausa gurnaanii ‘growling 
(of lions, dogs, etc.)’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kurai ‘(vb.) to bark, to jubilate, to shout; (n.) noise, roar, 
shout’, kuraippu ‘noise’; Malayalam kura ‘disagreeable sound, cough, 
barking’, kurekka ‘cough, bark, hem’; Kota kurv- (kurt-) ‘to snore’, kerv- 
(kert-) ‘to bark’; Toda kwarf- (kwart-) ‘to snore, to bark’; Kannada kure an 
imitative sound; Kodagu kora- (korap-, korat-) ‘to bark’; Tulu korapuni, 
korepini, korepuni ‘to bark, to roar’, korejuni ‘to make a noise’; Parji kür- 
‘to groan’; Malto kúr-kúr- ‘to call a dog’; Brahui xurrukav ‘a snore’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:162, no. 1796. Tamil kurukuruppu, kurukuruppai 
‘snoring, stertorous breathing’, kuratfai ‘snoring, snorting’, korukkai 
‘snoring’; Malayalam kurukurukka ‘(vb.) to breathe with difficulty; (n.) the 
sound in the throat of a dying person’, kurukkuka, kurunnuka ‘to purr, to 
coo (as a dove)’, Aurkku ‘a snore’; Kannada guruguttu ‘to snore, to purr’, 
gurruguttu ‘to growl, to snarl (as dogs, bears, tigers)’; Koraga guru ‘to cry 
(wolf)’; Telugu guraka ‘snoring’, gurrumanu ‘to snore, to growl, to snarl’; 
Tulu gurané ‘the snarling of a dog’, guraguttuni, gurkuttuni ‘to grunt’, 
gurukuttuni ‘to snore, to purr, to coo, to rattle phlegm in the throat, to 
roar’; Kolami gurgadil- (gurgadilt-) ‘(dog) to growl, (pig) to grunt’; Parji 
gurr- ‘to hiss, to hoot’; Gondi gurrana ‘to snore, to sleep’; Konda gor- ‘to 
snore’; Kurux gurrarnd ‘to roar (as a tiger), to snarl or growl fiercely, to 
utter angry words or shouts of anger’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:169, no. 
1852. Tamil küran ‘a dog’; Tulu küra ‘a dog’, kūri ‘bitch’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:173, no. 1901. Malayalam (Kanikkar) kora ‘asthma’; 
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Kannada kora, gora ‘sound produced in the throat by hoarseness, the purr 
of a cat’, kore ‘to snore’; Tulu korapelu ‘snoring’, korape, korapele ‘one 
who snores’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:191, no. 2122. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gurgw- (*gurgw-in-, *gurgw-al-) ‘to thunder’: Georgian 
grgvin- ‘to thunder’, (Xevsurian) gurgwal- ‘to thunder’; Mingrelian 
gurgin-, gvirgvin- ‘to thunder’; Laz girgin-, gurgul- ‘to thunder’; Svan 
gurgw-n- ‘to thunder’. Fahnrich 2007:117—118 *gurgw-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:94 *gurgw-; Klimov 1964:64—65 *grgwin-, 66 
*gurgwal- and 1998:32 *grgw-in- ‘to thunder’. 

Proto-Indo-European *g'ur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’: 
Sanskrit ghurati ‘to cry out frighteningly, to frighten with cries’, 
ghuraghurayate ‘to utter gurgling sounds, to wheeze, to puff, to snort’, 
ghurika ‘snorting’, ghurghuraka-h ‘gurgling or murmuring sound’, 
ghurghura-h ‘growling’, ghurghurayate ‘to whistle’; Prakrit ghorai ‘to 
snore’, ghurughurai, ghuraghurai ‘to cry out’, ghuruhai ‘to growl’, 
ghurukhai ‘to thunder’; Punjabi ghurghur ‘snarling’; Sinhalese 
guguravanad ‘to thunder, gigiriva (< *ghurghurita-) ‘thunder’; Oriya 
ghuriba ‘to gargle’; Armenian grgram, grgam ‘to croak, to cackle’, goram 
‘to growl’; Old English gyrran ‘to grunt, to creak, to clatter’, gyrretan ‘to 
roar (of lions)’; Middle High German gurren ‘to growl’ (New High 
German gurren ‘to coo’). Mann 1984—1987:349—350 *ghurgh-, 
*ghurghul-, *ghurghur- ‘throat; to gurgle’, 350 *ghür- (*ghüro, -io) 
(expressive variant: *ghurr-) ‘to growl’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:282. 


Buck 1949:1.56 thunder; 3.61 dog. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:397—398, no. 235. 


397. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *gur-a ‘gut, cord’: 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *g^or-/*e^r- ‘gut, cord’: Sanskrit hira-h ‘band, strip, 
fillet’, hird ‘vein, artery’; Greek yopõń ‘gut-string’; Latin haruspex ‘a 
soothsayer who foretold future events from inspection of the entrails of 
victims’, hira ‘the empty gut’; Old Icelandic górn ‘gut’, garn ‘yarn’; Old 
English gearn ‘yarn’; Middle Dutch gaern ‘yarn’ (Dutch garen); Old High 
German garn ‘yarn’ (New High German Garn); Lithuanian zarna ‘gut, 
intestine’. Pokorny 1959:443 *gher- ‘bowel’; Walde 1927—1932.1:604 
*sher-; Mann 1984—1987:344 *ghra, *ghru- (*gharu-) (?), 423 *ghornos, 
-d, -us ‘gut, string, cord’; Watkins 1985:22 *ghera- and 2000:30 *ghera- 
‘gut, entrails’; Mallory—Adams 1997:180 *ghorh,neh,- entrails’; Boisacq 
1950:1066; Frisk 1970—1973.II:1111—1112; Chantraine 1968—1980.II: 
1269; Hofmann 1966:421 *gher-; Beekes 2010.11:1643—1644 *ó^orH-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:289—290 and 295; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:635—636 *gher- and I:649; De Vaan 2008:280; Kroonen 2013:169 
Proto-Germanic *garno- ‘intestines’; Orél 2003:127 Proto-Germanic 
*garnan, 127 *garno; De Vries 1977:157 and 199; Onions 1966:1018; 
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Klein 1971:836 *gher-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:233 *gher-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:245; Smoczynski 2007.1:774; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1291. 

B. Proto-Uralic (?) *kurs ~ *kurks (-ks is probably a suffix) ‘gut, cord’: 
Hungarian húr ‘intestine, string’, hurka ‘intestine, sausage’; (7) Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets hurku ‘cord, cord made of reindeer tendons’; (?) Taigi 
körü ‘cord’. Collinder 1955:15 and 1977:36. See also Rédei 1986— 
1988:161, 216, and 219. 


Buck 1949:9.19 rope, cord. Koskinen 1980:30, no. 95; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:394, no. 231. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 655a, *gERV 
‘entrails’. 


398. Proto-Nostratic root *gus- (~ *gos-): 
(vb.) *gus- ‘to go outside of or forth from; to make to go outside or forth from, 
to drive away, to chase away’; 
(n.) *gus-a ‘outsider, stranger’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *gus- ‘to drive out, to chase away, to 
take out’ > Iraqw gus- ‘to drive out’; Alagwa gusim- ‘to chase away’; Ma’a 
-gu ‘to take out’; Dahalo gud- ‘to take out’. Ehret 1980:239. [Ehret 
1995:186, no. 286, *gus- ‘to drive away’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:204, no. 
902, *gas-/*gus- ‘to move'.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g/os-thi- (‘outsider’ >) ‘stranger’ > ‘guest’: Latin 
hostis originally ‘stranger’, later ‘enemy, opponent, foe’; Venetic *hosti- in 
the personal name ho.s.tihavo.s.; Gothic gasts ‘stranger’; Runic -gastir 
‘guest’; Old Icelandic gestr ‘guest’; Norwegian gjest ‘guest’; Swedish gäst 
‘guest’; Danish gjest ‘guest’; Old English giest ‘stranger, guest, enemy’; 
Old Frisian jest ‘guest’; Old Saxon gast ‘stranger, guest’; Old High 
German gast ‘enemy, guest? (New High German Gast ‘guest, visitor; 
customer [at an inn], stranger’); Old Church Slavic gosto ‘guest’; Russian 
gost' [rocrp] ‘visitor, guest’. Pokorny 1959:453 *ghosti-s ‘stranger, guest’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:640—641 *ghosti-s; Mann 1984—1987:332 *ghostis 
‘stranger, guest’; Watkins 1985:23 *ghos-ti- and 2000:31 *ghos-ti- 
‘stranger, guest, host; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:168, II:754—755 
*o/h]ost/[*]i- and 1995.1:144, 1:657 *ghosthti- ‘host, guest’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:249 *ghostis ‘guest; stranger, enemy’; Benveniste 1973:75— 
79; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:662—663 *ghostis; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:301; De Vaan 2008:291 *e"osti-; Derksen 2008:180—181 *e"ost-i-; 
Orél 2003:127—128 Proto-Germanic *gastiz; Kroonen 2013:170 Proto- 
Germanic *gasti- ‘guest’; Feist 1939:202 *ghosti-; Lehmann 1986:149 
*ghosti- ‘stranger, guest’; De Vries 1977:165; Onions 1966:418 *ghostis; 
Klein 1971:326; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:234 Common Germanic *gastiz; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:246; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:228; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:173 *gost(h,)i-. Semantic development as in 
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Dravidian: Tamil ve/iyar ‘outsiders, strangers’ ~ Telugu ve/alu ‘to go or 
come out, to start’, velalucu ‘to send out’, velarincu, velar(u)cu ‘to send or 
drive out, to cast out, to make public’, etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:500—501, no. 5498); or, within Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic falasa 
[4.Aà] ‘to depart, to emigrate, to go over to, to be transferred, to be 
removed, to be banished, to go into banishment, to go into exile, to be 
transformed, to be changed, to secede, to split off, to separate oneself, to 
withdraw, to sojourn aboard’, falasi [é4f.] ‘an exile, stranger, alien, 
pilgrim, wanderer’, falasawi [éA4®] ‘stranger’, falasiyawr [é&.A0£®] 
‘pilgrim, stranger’ (cf. Leslau 1987:160). 


Buck 1949:19.55 stranger; 19.56 guest; 19.57 host. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
399—400, no. 237. 


399. Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (~ *gow-): 


(vb.) *guw- ‘to observe, to notice, to watch, to pay attention to, to heed, to be 


or become aware of’; 


(n.) *guw-a ‘observation, heed, awareness, attention, notice’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *gu- ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’: 


Georgian gu(v)- ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’; Mingrelian 
g(u)- in ge-g-ap-a ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’; Laz g- in 
o-g-ap-u ‘to become accustomed to; to train, to teach’, gigaper- ‘habitual, 
usual’. Klimov 1964:65 *gu- and 1998:34 *gu- ‘to get accustomed, to 
train’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:92—93 *gu-; Fahnrich 2007:114 
*gu-. 

Proto-Indo-European *g/ow- ‘to observe, to notice, to watch, to pay 
attention to, to heed, to be or become aware of’: Latin faved ‘to favor, to be 
favorable to, to help, to support’; Gothic gaumjan ‘to see, to observe’; Old 
Icelandic ga ‘to heed, to observe’, geyma ‘to heed, to mind’, geymdir 
‘heed, attention’, gaumr ‘heed, attention’, guma ‘to heed, to pay attention 
to’; Old English gieman ‘to take care of, to take notice of, gieme ‘care’; 
North Frisian gumi ‘christening, celebration’; Old Saxon gomian ‘to 
guard’, goma ‘entertainment’; Old High German goumon ‘to foresee, to 
care for, to entertain guests, to eat’, gouma ‘attentiveness, banquet’; Old 
Church Slavic govéjo, govéti ‘to honor, to worship’; Czech hovéju ‘to care 
for, to favor’; Russian govet' [rosers] ‘to fast and attend service before 
confession and communion’. Pokorny 1959:453 *ghou(é)- ‘to pay 
attention to, to be aware of’; Walde 1927—1932.1:635—636 *ghou-; 
Mann 1984—1987:333 *ghoueid ‘to praise, to worship’, 378—379 
*euhaueio ‘to favor, to befriend, to watch, to heed, to care for’; Watkins 
1985:23 *ghow-é- and 2000:31 *ghow-é- ‘to honor, to revere, to worship’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:803—804, fn. 3, *e/^Jou- and 1995.1:704, 
fn. 6, *g’ou- ‘to pay attention to’; Mallory—Adams 1997:418 *ghou- ‘to 
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perceive, to pay heed to’; De Vaan 2008:206 *b’h,u-eh,- ‘to be favorable 
to; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:464—465 *ghou(é)-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:220—221; Orél 2003:128 Proto-Germanic *gaumipo, 128 
*gaumjanan, 128—129 *saum(j)o(n), Kroonen 2013:171—172 Proto- 
Germanic *gauma- ‘heed, attention’; Feist 1939:207; Lehmann 1986:151 
*ghow- ‘to perceive, to pay heed to’; De Vries 1977:151, 158, and 165— 
166; Derksen 2008:181. 


Buck 1949:17.24 learn; 17.25 teach; 22.16 worship (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:400—401, no. 238. 


400. Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (— *gow-): 
(vb.) *guw- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 
(n.) *guw-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *guw-V-r- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 
(n.) *guw-r-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 


Notes: 

1. The unextended stem is preserved in Egyptian. 

2. The Afrasian (Cushitic and Chadic) and Indo-European forms are dever- 
batives: *guw-V-r-. 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian gw ‘(wild) bull’. Hannig 1995:896; Faulkner 1962:288; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:159. Proto-Afrasian *g/u/war- ‘antelope’: 
West Chadic *gar- ‘oryx’ > Tsagu gaare ‘oryx’; Mburku gaari ‘oryx’. 
Central Chadic *gar- ‘antelope’ > Logone garia ‘antelope’. East Chadic 
*eawar- ‘antelope’ > Tumak garu ‘antelope’; Kwang gowor-to ‘antelope’. 
North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye gár-uwa ‘a kind of antelope’. Reinisch 
1895:102. Southern Cushitic: Rift *gwar- ‘antelope’ > Iraqw gwaraay 
‘antelope’. Omotic *gar- ‘antelope’ > Ome gaaraa ‘antelope’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:203, no. 898, *gar-/*gawar- ‘antelope’. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami kori ‘antelope’; Parji kuri ‘antelope’; Gadba (Ollari) 
kuruy ‘deer’; Gondi kurs ‘antelope’; Kui kruhu, krusu ‘barking deer, jungle 
sheep’; Kuwi kluhu, kruhu, kurhu ‘antelope’; (?) Malayalam kiran ‘hog- 
deer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:161, no. 1785; Krishnamurti 2003:12 
*kur-V-c- ‘deer’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g^wér- ‘wild animal, wild beast: Greek @ńp 
(Lesbian 0r], Thessalian Osip) ‘a wild beast, beast of prey’, Ońpa (Ionic 
Opn) ‘a hunting of wild beasts, the chase’, 0npác, 0gpeóo ‘to hunt’; Latin 
ferus ‘wild, untamed, rough, savage, uncivilized, cruel’, férox ‘wild, 
unbridled, arrogant’, férinus ‘relating to a wild beast, wild’; Lithuanian 
žvėris ‘(wild) beast’, Zveriáuju, žvėriáuti ‘to hunt’; Old Church Slavic 
zvéro ‘wild animal’; Russian zver' [3Bepb] ‘(wild) beast’; Slovak zver ‘wild 
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beast’; Serbo-Croatian zvér ‘wild beast’; Slovenian zvér ‘wild beast’. 
Pokorny 1959:493 *ghuér- ‘wild animal’; Walde 1927—1932.1:642—643 
*shuer-; Mann 1984—1987:408 *guhér- (*guhers, *$uheris) ‘game 
animal, wild animal’; Watkins 1985:23 *ghwer- and 2000:32 *ghwer- 
‘wild beast; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:468, I1:469, IE471, IE485, 
11:491 *é[^/]uer- and 1995.1:390, E405, E411 *é^wer- ‘wild animal’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:23 *ghuér ‘wild animal’; Boisacq 1950:344 
*Ghuer-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:671—672 Greek (pl) Opes < *éhuér-es; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:435—436 *ghwer-; Hofmann 1966:115 *ghuer; 
Beekes 2010.1:547 *$ueh,r; De Vaan 2008:215 *gueh,(-)r- ‘wild 
animal’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:487—488 *ghueér-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:230; Shevelov 1964:44; Derksen 2008:549—550 *$/ueh,r- 
and 2015:524 *g'ueh,r-; Smoczyhski 2007.1:795 *g'ueh,-r-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:1327. 

D. Proto-Altaic *guri ~ *gori (~ -r?-; -e) ‘deer, game’: Proto-Tungus *gur- 
ma-, *gur-na- ‘hare, squirrel, ermine’ > Evenki gurnun ‘squirrel’; Lamut / 
Even gurnata ‘ermine’; Manchu culmayun ‘hare’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 
culamahun ‘rabbit, hare’; Nanay / Gold cormayó ‘hare’, gorgo ‘fox’. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu gurgu ‘wild animal, beast’, gurguse- ‘to hunt 
wild animals’; Solon gures ‘wild animal’. Proto-Mongolian *goriiye 
‘antelope, wild steppe animal, game’ > Mongolian górügesü(n) (Middle 
Mongolian góre?e) ‘wild herbivorous animal, game, beast, antelope’, 
górügeci- ‘hunter, trapper’, górüge(n) ‘hunting, chasing; game’, górügele- 
‘to hunt’; Ordos górós ‘(wild) beast’; Khalkha górós(ón) ‘antelope’; Buriat 
güróhe(n) ‘antelope, wild animal, game’; Kalmyk gór&, gór£sn ‘antelope, 
wild animal, game’; Moghol gor/d/sun ‘wild ass’; Shira-Yughur görösən 
‘antelope, wild animal, game’; Dagur gurés, gurése ‘antelope, wild animal, 
game’; Monguor korosa ‘wild animal, ferocious beast’. Poppe 1960:25; 
Street 1974:13 *gdéregé ‘wild animal’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
574—575 *guri (~ -o-, -r-, -e) ‘deer, game’. 


Buck 1949:3.11 animal (also wild beast); 3.79 hunt (vb.). Illié-Svityó 1971— 
1984.1:237, no. 93, *gUjRá ‘wild (beast)’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:398—399, 
no. 236; Dolgopolsky 1998:41, no. 36, *gurHa ‘antelope, male antelope’ and 
2008, no. 659, *giiRV ‘beast’. 


22.22. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
kh. k- k- k- kh- k- kh- k- q- 
-k(k)- 
-kh- -k- -k(k)- -k- -kh- -k(k)- -kh- 
(k) (k) pus 
401. Proto-Nostratic 1st person pronoun stem (stative) *křa-: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *-k(a)- lst person pronoun stem: Proto-Semitic *-ku 
marker of the Ist person sg. in the stative; *-ku in the Ist person sg. 
independent pronoun *?an-dku (also *?an-à and *?an-1), which consists of 
the stem *?an- followed by the suffixal element *-aku, which itself is 
composed of *-à plus *-ku (cf. Moscati 1964:103—104). Egyptian -k in 
ink lst person independent pronoun; also -kw/(i), -ki, -k ending of the Ist 
person sg. of the old perfective (“pseudo-participle”); Coptic 1st person sg. 
independent pronoun anok [anok]. Hannig 1995:79—80 and 879; 
Faulkner 1962:24; Erman—Grapow 1921:15 and 1926—1963.1:101, 
5:117; Gardiner 1957:53 ($64), 234—236 (8309), 554, and 597; Loprieno 
1995:64—66 and 74; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12. Berber: -k in, for 
example: Tuareg nak, nakkunan 1st person independent pronoun ‘I, me’; 
Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini lst person independent pronoun ‘me’; 
Tamazight nakk, nag lst person independent pronoun ‘me’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha nki lst person independent pronoun ‘me’, Ist person suffixed 
personal subject pronoun -ay (< *-a-kV; cf. Diakonoff 1988:80—81, table 
and note c); Ghadames nac, naccan 1st person independent pronoun ‘me’; 
Mzab nacc, nacci, naccin 1st person independent pronoun ‘me’. Note also 
Ongota ka/-k ‘I, me’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 

Elamo-Dravidian: David McAlpin (1981:119—120, 8542.1) reconstructs a 
lst person singular appellative personal ending *-ka for Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian, and this undoubtedly belongs here. Note the 1st person personal 
possessive pronominal enclitic in Brahui: -ka; note also the locutive -k in 
Elamite in, for example, u...sunki-k ‘I am king’ or huttah halen-k ‘I made 
it at great pains’ (hutta-h, predicate; halen-k, included form, locutive). For 
Proto-Dravidian, Zvelebil (1990:35— 36) reconstructs a 1st person singular 
non-past personal ending *-N-ku, found, for example, in Old Tamil 
(archaic non-past) -@-ku and in Gondi (future) -k-à, while the 1st person 
plural exclusive non-past personal ending was *-N-kum, found, for 
example, in Old Tamil (archaic non-past) Ist person plural exclusive -@- 
kum and in Gondi (future) 1st person plural exclusive -k-em, 1st person 
plural inclusive -&-af. See also Krishnamurti 2003:290 and 301—304. 
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Indo-European: Greek has a unique formation, the so-called “first perfect”, 
which would be better named the “k-perfect”. As noted by Sihler 
(1995:576): “Its inception must belong to prehistoric G[reek], for it is 
already established, within limits, in Hom[er] and in the earliest records of 
other dialects.” Moreover, Sihler notes (1995:576): “In Hom[er] the 
formation is found in some 20 roots, all ending in long vowel (from the 
G[reek] standpoint), and in all of them the «-stem is virtually limited to the 
SINGULAR stems which actually contain a long vowel... Later the 
formation, by now more accurately a «a-perfect, spreads to other stems 
ending in a long vowel, then to stems ending in any vowel (including 
denominatives), and finally to stems ending in consonants, and to all 
persons and numbers.” This is very important, for Sihler here traces the 
expansion of this stem type within the history of Greek itself. Thus, we are 
dealing with developments specific to Greek. Buck (1933:289—290) 
agrees with Sihler. In Latin, we find 1st singular perfect forms feci ‘I did’ 
and iéci ‘I threw" (N.B. facio and iacio are “secondary elaborations based 
on these" [Sihler 1995:562]). As in Greek, the -c- [k] is found in all 
persons (cf. third singular fecit), and, as in Greek, the -c- [k] has given rise 
to secondary formations. The -&- forms are also found in Tocharian, as in 
lst singular preterit active taka- ‘I was’, and, as in Greek and Latin, the -&- 
is found in all persons and has given rise to secondary formations. Van 
Windekens (1976.1:495—496) goes so far as to posit Proto-Indo-European 
*dheq-, *dha,q-, as does Rix (1998a:120—121). On the basis of the 
evidence from Greek, Latin, and Tocharian, we may assume that a "suffix" 
*-k- 1s to be reconstructed for late-stage Proto-Indo-European — what I 
have referred to as “Disintegrating Indo-European”. This “suffix” 
originally had a very limited distribution — it seems to have appeared only 
in the perfect (« stative) singular of verbs that ended in a long vowel, when 
the long vowel originated from earlier short vowel plus laryngeal. All of 
the other formations found in Greek, Italic, and Tocharian are secondary 
elaborations. But, we can go back even farther — it is my contention that 
the -A- originally characterized the Ist person exclusively, from which it 
spread to other persons. Of course, this suggestion is not new. Sturtevant 
(1942:87— 88) suggested that *-k- developed in the Ist person singular 
when a root-final laryngeal was followed by the ending *-xe (that is, *-H,e 
[Kuryłowicz would write *-a,e]). Though a laryngeal explanation along 
these lines has not been generally accepted (cf. Messing 1947:202—203), 
the suggestion that the -k- was originally confined to the Ist person 
singular is still worthy of consideration, especially in view of the evidence 
from other Nostratic languages. 

Uralic: Hungarian Ist person subjective ending -k; Selkup Samoyed Ist 
person subjective ending -k. The 1st person ending -k may also survive in 
the Permian languages in the negative verb: Zyrian / Komi o-g ‘I am not’, 
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e-g ‘I was not’; Votyak / Udmurt u-g ‘I am not’. Greenberg 2000:67—68; 
Collinder 1960:309, §996. 

E. Etruscan: First person singular passive preterite ending -ye, as in: mi 
ara0iale ziyuye ‘I was written for Ara0', mi titasi cver menaye ‘I was 
offered as a gift to Tita’ or ‘I was offered as a gift by Tita’ (cf. Bonfante— 
Bonfante 2002:101). This ending is also found in Raetic: tina-ye ‘I have 
given, I gave' (cf. Sverdrup 2002:98). 


Greenberg 2000:67—70; Dolgopolsky 1984:89—90 *HVKE. 


402. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem: 


Proximate: *kħa- (~ *kha-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *khi- (~ *kħe-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *khu- (~ *kho-) ‘that yonder’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ka-, *ki-, *ku- demonstrative pronoun stem: Semitic: 
Aramaic -y (< *-k) in déy ‘that’; Arabic -k in 0aka, ddalika ‘that’; Mehri -k 
in dak ‘that’; Geez / Ethiopic -(k)ku [-n.] an element expressing distance as 
in zakku ‘that’; Gurage ka ‘that’, (Chaha) kam in kamakam ‘such and such’, 
-x (€ *-k) in zax ‘that’; Amharic -h (< *-k) in zih ‘this’. Barth 1913:80— 
83; Brockelmann 1908—1913.I:318 and 1:323—324; Leslau 1979:331, 
343 and 1987:271, 635. Highland East Cushitic: Burji (m. sg.) ku ‘this’, 
(m./f. sg./pl.) káaci ‘that, those’, (m./f. pl.) cí ‘these’; Gedeo / Darasa (m. 
sg./pl.) kunni ‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl.) ikki ‘that, those’; Hadiyya (m. 
sg/pl, f. pl.) ku(k) ‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) o(k) ‘that, those’; 
Kambata (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) ku ‘this, these’; Sidamo (m. sg.) Auni ‘this’, (m. 
sg. m./f. pl) kuu?u ‘that, those’, (m. pl.) kuni, kuri ‘these’. Hudson 
1976:255—256 and 1989:150—151, 153; Sasse 1982:111. Cushitic: Galla 
/ Oromo (Wellegga) near demonstratives: (subject) kun(i), (base) kana 
‘this’. Proto-Southern Cushitic (m.) *2uukaa ‘this’, (m. bound) *kaa ‘this’ 
> Iraqw ka ‘this’ (neuter ?); Burunge (m.) ki ‘this’, (m.) ka?a ‘that’; 
K^wadza -(u)ko masculine gender marker’; Ma'a ka ‘this’; Asa -(u)k, -ok 
masculine gender marker; Dahalo ?uukwa ‘this’. Ehret 1980:296. Omotic: 
Aari unaffixed 3rd person pronominal stems (m. sg.) ki, (f. sg.) ko, (m./f. 
pl.) ké. Ehret 1995:194, no. 309, *kaa ‘this’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *-k- pronoun stem: Georgian [-k-]; Mingrelian [-k-]; Laz 
[-k-]. In the modern Kartvelian languages, *-k- is only found in its 
historical derivatives (cf. Georgian a-k-a ‘here’, i-k-i there"). Klimov 
1964:194 *-k- and 1998:211*-k- pronoun stem; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:368—369 *-k-; Fahnrich 2007:453—454 *-k-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kte-/*kto-, *Kk^i- demonstrative pronoun stem: 
Hittite (nom. sg.) ka-a-as, (nom.-acc. sg. neuter) ki-i ‘this, that’; Palaic ka- 
‘this (one)’, ki-i-at ‘here’; Greek *ke in: &-keivoc, (poet.) Keivocg (Aeolian 
Kíjvoc) ‘that person or thing, that person there’, é-«ei ‘there, in that place’, 
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é-Kei0ev, (poet.) xeiOsv “from that place, thence’; Latin ce- in ce-do ‘give 
here", -c(e) in: hi-c, si-c, illi-c, illū-c, tun-c, nun-c, ec-ce; ci- in: cis ‘on 
this side’, citer ‘on this side’, citro ‘to this side’, citra ‘on this side, 
nearer’; Old Irish cé in bith cé ‘this world’; Gothic Aer ‘here, hither’, hi- 
pronominal stem preserved in the adverbial phrases himma daga ‘on this 
day, today’, fram himma ‘from henceforth’, und hina dag ‘to this day’, 
und hita, und hita nu ‘till now, hitherto’ and in hiri ‘come here!’, hidré 
‘hither’; Old Icelandic hann ‘he’, hér ‘here’, hedra ‘here, hither’, hinn ‘the 
other, (emphatically) that’; Old English hé ‘he’, hie ‘they’, hider ‘hither’, 
her ‘here’; Old Frisian hi, he ‘here’, hir ‘here’; Old Saxon hi, he, hie ‘he’, 
her, hir ‘here’; Old High German hia(r) ‘here’ (New High German hier), 
hin(n)a ‘hence, thither, that way, over there’ (New High German hin), 
hin(n)an, hin(n)ana ‘away from here, from hence’ (New High German 
hinnen — only in aus hinnen); Lithuanian Sis ‘this’; Old Church Slavic so 
‘this’. Pokorny 1959:609—610 *ko-, *ke- ‘this’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:452—454 *ko-, *ke-; Mann 1984—1987:606 *kei (*kei, *kein-) 
‘here, there; hither, thither’, 617 *kid (*kide, *kida) ‘hither, here’, 619 
*kis, (f.) *kid, *kia, (n.) *kid ‘this, he (she), it’, 620 *£it- ‘this way, 
hither’, 621 *kid, *kia, 621 *kié ‘here, hither’, 622 *kiémo, *kim- ‘hither’, 
622 *kien- (*kion-, *kin-) ‘this’; Watkins 1985:32 *ko- and 2000:43 *ko- 
stem of demonstrative pronoun meaning ‘this’; Mallory—A dams 1997:458 
*kis ‘this (one)’; Puhvel 1984— . .4:3—12 *ke-, *ko-, *ki-; Beekes 
2010.1:397 *ke, *ki; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:329 *ke-/*ki-; Boisacq 
1950:233 *ko-, *ki-, *kio- and 234; Frisk 1970—1973.1:475—476 *ke, 
*ki and 1:476; Hofmann 1966:75—76 *ko-, *ki-, *kio-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:109 *ke and 123; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:192—193 *ke, 
*ko-; *ki (adv.), *k(i)io- and E222; De Vaan 2008:102 *Ke, *ki ‘this, 
here’; Orél 2003:172 Proto-Germanic *xé,r, 172 *xi? Kroonen 2013:225 
Proto-Germanic *hi ‘this, these’ and 225 *hiar ‘here’; Feist 1939:254 
*kéi-r and 255 *kei-, *ki- (*kio-); Lehmann 1986:182 *key- + adv. -r and 
182—183 *key- ‘here, this’; De Vries 1977:209 *ke-, *ko-, 215, 222— 
223, and 228; Onions 1966:432, 437, and 442; Klein 1971:337 *ki- ‘this 
one’, 343 *£i- ‘this; here’, and 348; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:307 *ke- ‘here’ 
and 309; Kluge—Seebold 1989:309 under hier, *kei- ‘here’; under hin, 
*ki-; and 310; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:990; Smoczynski 2007.1:639—640 
*Ki-; Derksen 2008:484 *Ai- and 2015:450—451 *&i-. 

Proto-Altaic *&^o- (~ *k-) ‘this’: Proto-Mongolian *kii deictic particle > 
Written Mongolian ene kü ‘exactly this’, tere kü ‘exactly that’; Khalkha 
Xii; Ordos ki; Dagur ke, ke. Proto-Turkic *kö ‘this’ > Salar ku ‘this’; Sary- 
Uighur gu, go ‘this’; Chuvash ko, kov ‘this’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:709 *ko (~ *k‘-) ‘this’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) kud', (East Sakhalin) kud, kunt ‘that (absent in the 
present situation, formerly referred to in the previous discourse)’. 

Etruscan (archaic) ika ‘this’, (later) eca, ca. 
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Sumerian ki ‘there, where’. 


Greenberg 2000:91—94; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 982, *K[ü] demonstrative 
pronoun (animate ?); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:403—404, no. 241. 


403. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ab-a ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kab- 'he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’: Proto-Semitic 


*kab-att- ‘lamb, he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’ > Hebrew kepes [W33] 
‘lamb’; Syriac kebsa ‘lamb’ (Arabic loan); Akkadian kabsu ‘young (male) 
sheep’; Amorite kabs(an)um ‘lamb’; Arabic kabs ‘ram, male sheep’; 
Harsüsi kabs ‘lamb’; Soqotri kubs ‘goat’; Sheri / Jibbali kobs ‘lamb’; 
Mehri kábs ‘(male) lamb’. Murtonen 1989:227; Klein 1987:270. 
Proto-Indo-European *K"ab-ro- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 
*khaph-ro- ‘he-goat, buck’: Greek kóxpog ‘wild boar’; Latin caper ‘he- 
goat’; Umbrian kabru ‘he-goat’; Old Irish gabor ‘goat’; Welsh gafr ‘he- 
goat’; Old Icelandic Aafr ‘he-goat, buck’; Faroese havur ‘he-goat, buck’; 
Old English Azfer ‘buck, he-goat’; East Franconian Haberling ‘year-old 
he-goat’; New High German (dial) Haber- in Habergeif ‘bogeyman’. 
Pokorny 1959:529 *kapro- ‘he-goat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:347—348 
*kapro-; Watkins 1985:27 *kapro- and 2000:37 *kap-ro- *he-goat, buck’; 
Mann 1984—1987:462 *kapros, -à ‘goat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:229 
*kápros 'he-goat; Frisk 1970—1973.1:782—783 *kapros; Boisacq 
1950:409 *gapro-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:495; Hofmann 1966:132; 
Beekes 2010.1:639—640 *kapro- (root *kh;p-); Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:157—158 *kapros; De Vaan 2008:89; Ernout—Meillet 1979:94— 
95; Orél 2003:148 Proto-Germanic *xabraz; Kroonen 2013:198 Proto- 
Germanic *hafra- ‘billy goat, buck’; De Vries 1977:201. Sanskrit káprt 
‘penis’ may belong here as well (cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:157). 


Buck 1949:3.26 ram; 3.37 he-goat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:412, no. 253; 
Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 843, *kabV ‘sheep, goat’. 


404. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ab-a ‘foot, hoof’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kab- ‘(sg.) foot, hoof; (pl.) shoes’: Egyptian kbwi ‘sole (of 
foot)’, tbwt, tbt ‘sole (of foot), sandal’. Hannig 1995:880 and 951; 
Faulkner 1962:304; Gardiner 1957:601; Erman—Grapow 1921:208 and 
1926—1963.5:118, 5:361—363. West Chadic *kab- ‘shoes’ > Angas kaap 
‘shoes’. Proto-East Cushitic *kab-/*kob- ‘(sg./sglt.) foot, hoof, footprint; 
(pl./coll.) shoes’ > Burji kótt-ee (< *kob-te) ‘foot, hoof’; Saho kab-ela 
‘shoes’; Afar kab-el ‘shoes’; Arbore kob-o ‘shoes’; Dasenech kob ‘shoes’; 
Elmolo kop ‘shoes’; Sidamo kotte ‘shoe’; Somali kab ‘shoes’; Rendille kob 
‘shoes’; Galla / Oromo kop’-ee ~ kob-ee ‘shoes’, kottee (< *kob-tee) ‘paw, 
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hoof, spoor’; Konso xop-ta ‘footprint, sandal’; Gidole (sglt.) hof-t 
‘footprint’, (pl.) hop-a ‘shoe(s)’. Sasse 1979:12 and 1982:119; Hudson 
1989:133. East Cushitic (Werizoid) *xop- ‘shoe, sandal’ > Gawwada xope 
‘shoe, sandal’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:307, no. 1406, *kab- ‘shoe, sandal’. 
According to Orél—Stolbova, the -o- in East Cushitic *kob- is a 
“secondary -o- before a labial". 

Proto-Indo-European *křab- > (with progressive voicing assimilation and 
with laryngeal suffix, as suggested by Mallory—Adams 1997:272 and 
Watkins 2000:43) *&^áp^-Ho- ‘hoof’: Sanskrit saphd-h ‘hoof’; Avestan 
safa ‘hoof of the horse’; Old Icelandic hofr ‘hoof’; Norwegian hov ‘hoof’; 
Swedish hov ‘hoof’; Danish hov ‘hoof’; Old English höf ‘hoof’; Old 
Frisian hof ‘hoof’; Old Saxon hof ‘hoof’; Dutch hoef ‘hoof’; Old High 
German huof ‘hoof? (New High German Huf). Pokorny 1959:530 *kapho- 
or *kdpho- ‘hoof’; Walde 1927—1932.1:346 *kdpho- or *kópho-; Mann 
1984—1987:531 [*kop-]; Watkins 1985:27 *kap(h)o- (lengthened-grade 
form *kap(hjo- in Germanic *ydfaz) and 2000:43 *kop-20- ‘hoof’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:31 *Kop"o- and 1995.1:28 *Kopřo- ‘hoof’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:272 *koph.ds ‘hoof’; Orél 2003:181 Proto- 
Germanic *xofaz; Kroonen 2013:238—239 Proto-Germanic *hdfa- ‘hoof’; 
De Vries 1977:247; Onions 1966:447 Common Germanic *yofaz; Klein 
1971:362; Hoad 1986:220; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:318 *kapho- or *kópho-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:318; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:301; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:297. 


Buck 1949:6.51 shoe. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:412, no. 253; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 1108, *Kap[à] “palm of hand, sole of foot; hoof. 


405. Proto-Nostratic root *kiad- (~ *k'aq-): 
(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘covering, shield, protection’ 
Perhaps identical to: 
(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to tie, to bind’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kad- ‘to cover, to wrap’: Proto-Semitic *kad-an- ‘to 
cover, to wrap’ > Arabic kadana ‘to wrap oneself in clothes, to yoke oxen 
to the plow’; Akkadian kidinnu ‘divine protection’ (< *kadàanu ‘to protect’ 
< ‘to cover’); Geez / Ethiopic kadana [£1] ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe, 
to hide, to veil, to close, to protect, to forgive (sins)’; Tigrinya kdddnd ‘to 
cover, to clothe’; Tigre kddna ‘to cover’; Harari xdddna ‘to cover, to 
thatch’, mdxdan ‘cover of any kind, lid’; Amharic kddddnd ‘to cover the 
roof with straw, to cover a pot’; Gurage kdddnd ‘to thatch a house, to 
cover with a lid’. Leslau 1963:96, 1979:337, and 1987:275—276. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil kati ‘protection, safeguard, defense’, kafikai ‘shield’; 
Kannada kaditale ‘shield’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:106, no. 1127. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *gadalir- ‘to cover’: Central Siberian Yupik gayalir- ‘to 
cover’; Sirenik qacir- ‘to heave up on (sled), to cover’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit qalliq- ‘to cover’; North Alaskan Inuit qalliq- ‘to cover’; Western 
Canadian Inuit galligtuq- ‘to heap up (on top)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
qalli(C)- ‘to press down (once); Greenlandic qałłir- ‘to cover’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:274. 


Buck 1949:10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 12.26 cover (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:424—4025, no. 267. 


406. Proto-Nostratic root *křad- (~ *k^aq-): 
(vb.) *&^ad- ‘to tie, to bind’; 
(n.) *khad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 
Perhaps identical to: 
(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe’; 
(n.) *křad-a ‘covering, shield, protection’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *kad-kad- ‘to tie, to bind’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic &"adkvada [te&te&] ‘to tie, to bind’; Tigrinya k&"ükk"ádàá (< 
kvadk"ada) ‘to tie’; Amharic k’dddkk”ddd ‘to tie up (a criminal or 
prisoner)’. Leslau 1987:275. 

B. [Dravidian: Tamil kaftu (katti-) ‘(vb.) to tie, to fasten, to build, to wear, to 
put on, to bind by spells, to marry, to shut up, to store, to hug, to compare 
with, to be equal; (n.) tie, band, fastening, regulations, custom, building, 
marriage, bundle, packet, dam, causeway’, kattatam ‘building, binding of a 
book, setting of a jewel’, kattanam ‘building’, kaffalai ‘code, rule, 
regulations’, kattai ‘dam’; Malayalam keftuka ‘to tie, to build, to clasp, to 
yoke, to dress, to marry, to make into a bundle, to stop, to restrain, to 
become entangled, to clot’, kettikka ‘to cause to tie, to make to wear, to 
give in marriage’, kettu ‘tie, bundle, band, connection (as in marriage), 
restraint, dam, bank, building’, kettakam ‘house’, kattu ‘tie, bundle’; Kota 
kat- (kac-) ‘to tie, to build, to manage (house), to be equal’, kat ‘knot, caste 
custom, case of which decision has been given’, kafarm ‘wall of brick or 
stone’, katan ‘caste custom, individual's habit’; Toda kot- (koty-) ‘to tie, to 
build, to kill by witchcraft, to obstruct, to manage (a house)’, kot ‘knot, 
bundle, amulet’, kofas ‘noose’; Kannada kajtu ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to 
yoke, to build, to shut up, to stop by magic, to bewitch, to amass (wealth), 
to obstruct, to shut, to dam, to be bound, to be stopped; (n.) building, tying, 
checking, restraint, band, tie, bundle, something built, regulation, rule, 
bewitching’, kaffuvike ‘tying, etc.’, kaffuka ‘man who ties’, kattada, 
kattana, katna ‘a building’, kattal ‘state of being bound, tied, surrounded’, 
katte ‘structure of earth or stones to sit upon, embankment, dam, 
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causeway’, gattu ‘dam, embankment’, gatte ‘bale, bundle’; Kodagu këtt- 
(kétti-) ‘to tie, to build’, kétti ‘knot, bundle’, katte ‘bund of tank, platform 
built under tree on village green’, kaffada ‘a building’; Tulu kaftuni ‘to tie, 
to bind, to build, to amass (wealth)’, kaftavuni ‘to cause to bind or tie, to 
have a house built’, Aatty ‘band, tie, bundle, regulation, bond’, kattana, 
kattalme ‘building’, katta ‘a dam’, kaffale ‘custom, rule’, kaffani 
‘necklace’; Telugu kattu ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to wear (clothes), to build, to 
bewitch, to obstruct; (n.) tie, bond, knot, band, wearing of a garment, 
restraint, rule or regulation’, kattincu ‘to get built, to cause to be bound or 
tied’, katta ‘dam, embankment; bundle’, kattada, kattadi ‘rule, law, 
fashion, manner’, kattadamu ‘building’, kattanamu ‘a tie’, gattu ‘dam, 
embankment’; Kolami kat- (katt-) ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘platform’, katta 
‘bund of field’; Naikri katt- ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘bund of field, dam, 
dike’, katte ‘necklace’; Naiki (of Chanda) kat-/katt- ‘to bind, to tie hair, to 
build, to attach bowstring’; Parji kaft- ‘to tie, to build’, kadk- ‘to tie, to 
fasten, to build’, kafta ‘bund of field’; Gadba (Ollari) kat- ‘to tie, to build’, 
(Salur) katt- ‘to bind’, gattu ‘bank’; Gondi kattana ‘to be shut (of door), to 
close or come to grips (of two men fighting)’, kattitand ‘to adhere, to be 
attached to’, Aatta ‘a dam in the river for catching fish’, katta ‘bund, 
embankment’, kat ‘bank of a river’; Konda kata ‘bundle (of hay, etc.)’, 
gatu ‘bund, bank (of a river, tank, etc.)’, katis- ‘to yoke (plow)’; Pengo 
kata ‘bank of a river’; Kui kaf- ‘to fix, to fasten, to secure’; Kuwi gattu 
‘bund of a field’, kadagattu ‘bank of a river’, gatu “boundary, beach, 
shore; end of a table, field, etc.’; Malto gata ‘rope, cord’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:108, no. 1147; Krishnamurti 2003:199 *kat-/*katt- ‘to tie, 
to bind’, *kart-ay- ‘a dam’.] These forms may belong under Proto- 
Nostratic root *k’ad- (~ *k’ad-) ‘(vb.) to tie, to fasten; to build, to 
construct; (n.) tie, band, fastening’ instead. 


Sumerian kad ‘to fasten, to tie, to bind’, kad; ‘to tie, to fasten’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:424—425, no. 267. 


407. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k/al-a ‘female in-law’: 


Note also: 
(n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘female in-law’: Proto-Semitic *kall- ‘daughter-in- 


law, bride" > Akkadian kallatu, kallutu ‘daughter-in-law, wife of son 
living in his father’s household, bride, sister-in-law’; Hebrew kallah [122] 
“bride, betrothed; daughter-in-law’; Palmyrene klh ‘bride’; Jewish Aramaic 
kalla0a ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Ugaritic klt ‘bride, daughter-in-law (?)’; 
Sabaean hklin ‘to give in marriage’; Soqotri kdlan ‘bridegroom’; Mehri 
kalon ‘bride, groom’; Hobyot kulun ‘bridegroom’, kulunt- ‘bride’; Sheri / 
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Jibbali kólun ‘bride, bridegroom’; Harsüsi kelon ‘bridegroom’, kelonet 
‘bride’. Klein 1987:277. West Chadic *kalya- ‘woman’ > Zakshi kyel 
‘woman’; Zem kal ‘woman’; Zaar kal ‘woman’; Buu kal ‘woman’; Dokshi 
kali ‘woman’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:310, no. 1419, *kal- ‘female in-law’. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux xalli ‘father’s younger brother’s wife’; Malto qali 
‘mother’s sister’, qalapo ‘sister’s son’, qalapi ‘sister’s daughter’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1318. 

C. Kartvelian: Old Georgian kal-i ‘maiden’ (Georgian kal-i ‘woman, 
daughter’). 

D. Proto-Uralic *kdls (*kdls-w3) ‘sister-in-law’: Finnish käly ‘husband’s 
sister; wife’s sister; wife of the husband’s brother; wife of the wife’s 
brother’; Estonian käli ‘husband’s brothers wife’; Lapp / Saami 
galojzdne ‘husband’s brother’s wife’; Mordvin (Moksha) kel ‘wife’s 
sister; wife’s brother’s daughter’; Zyrian / Komi kel ‘wife’s sister; wife’s 
brother’s daughter’; Ostyak / Xanty küli ‘wife’s sister; wife's brother's 
daughter’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets see/ ‘brother-in-law (husbands of 
two sisters)’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan sealuy ‘brother-in-law’; (?) 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) sedi, (Baiha) seri ‘brother-in-law’; (?) 
Selkup Samoyed šäl ‘the husband of the wife's sister or female cousin; the 
wife of the wife's brother or male cousin; the husband of the husband's 
sister or female cousin; the wife of the husband's brother or male cousin’. 
Collinder 1955:23, 1960:406 *kälü, and 1977:43; Sammallahti 1988:538 
*külüw ‘in-law’; Rédei 1986—1988:135—136 *küls (*káls-ws); Décsy 
1990:100 *kälä(vä) ‘sister-in-law’; Janhunen 1977b:67 *keld. Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) kel'il ‘the husband of the wife's sister or female 
cousin; the wife of the wife's brother or male cousin; the husband of the 
husband's sister or female cousin; the wife of the husband's brother or 
male cousin’. Nikolaeva 2006:205. 


Buck 1949:2.66 sister-in-law. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:295—296, no. 162, 
*kalU ‘female relation’; Koskinen 1980:19, no. 47; Dolgopolsky 1998:85—87 
*kdlu/i ‘a woman of the other exogamous moiety’ (— ‘female relative-in-law, 
bride’) and 2008, no. 862, *kálü ‘a woman of the opposite exogamous moiety’ 
(— ‘female relative-in-law, bride’); Tyler 1968:811, no. 152; Bomhard 
1999a:65; Hakola 2000:52, no. 186. 


408. Proto-Nostratic root *kial- (~ *khal-): 
(vb.) *K"al- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *&"al-a ‘noise, sound’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout’: 
Proto-Semitic *kal-ah- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
kalha, kallaha [NAc] ‘to cry out, to cry, to shout, to cry aloud, to howl’; 
Tigre kdlah ‘little bell’; Tigrinya (td)kalhe ‘to argue with one another, to 
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quarrel’; Harari kdlaha ‘to call someone by shouting’. Amharic (a)klalla 
‘to make a thundering noise’, källälä ‘to resound’. Leslau 1987:282—283. 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye kala? (pl. kal?a) ‘bell’; Saho kalah ‘to shout’; 
Awngi / Awiya kaláx-x"a ‘to shout’. According to Leslau (1987:283), the 
Cushitic forms may be loans from Ethiopian Semitic. 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kalakala ‘to reiterate a sound, to rustle, to 
tinkle, to chink, to clink, to rattle’, kali ‘to sound, to clamor, to roar’, kallu 
(kalli-) ‘to cause to sound (as a drum)’, ka/akala ‘to rattle, to chatter, to 
gurgle’, kalan ‘sound, noise’; Malayalam kalakala ‘confused noise, buzz, 
din’; Kannada kalakala ‘confused noise, the murmuring or buzz of a 
crowd’, kalakala ‘noise, clamor, tumult, chattering of birds, the noise of 
rice when nearly boiled’; Tulu kalakala ‘a confused noise, hum’, kalkuni, 
kalku, kalku ‘to cry as a demon or one possessed by an evil spirit’; Telugu 
kalakala imitative word representing laughter; Kuwi kdlori a- ‘to shout’, 
kalovi ‘sound’, kalovi ‘noise’; Naiki (of Chanda) kalla ‘noise’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:121—122, no. 1302; Krishnamurti 2003:486 *kala-kala- 
‘to rustle, to tinkle, to rattle’ (onomatopoeic). 

Proto-Indo-European *khel-/*ktol-, *k^al- *(vb.) to make a noise, to sound; 
to call out, to shout; (n.) noise, sound’: Greek kaA£o ‘to call, to summon’, 
K£Aaóogc ‘noise’; Latin calo ‘to call, to summon’, clamo ‘to call, to shout, 
to cry aloud’; Old Icelandic Ajala ‘to chatter, to talk’, hlda ‘to bellow, to 
roar’; Old English hiellan ‘to make a noise’, hlowan ‘to low, to make a 
loud sound’; Old Saxon A/owan ‘to low, to roar’; Old Low Frankish 
hluoien ‘to roar’; Dutch hloeien ‘to roar’; Old High German halon ‘to call, 
to fetch’, hloujen ‘to low, to roar’; Middle High German Aéllen ‘to 
resound’; Lithuanian kalba ‘language’; Latvian kajuót ‘to chatter’; Hittite 
kalles-, kallis- ‘to evoke, to summon’, (reduplicated) kalgalinai- ‘to clang, 
to clash’. Rix 1998a:321—322 *kleh,- ‘to call’; Pokorny 1959:548—550 
*kel- ‘to call’; Walde 1927—1932.I::443—446 *kel-; Mann 1984— 
1987:464 *kal- (*kalaio, *kaleijo) ‘to call, to name, to summon, to invite, 
to accuse’, 487 *kelo, -ið ‘to roar, to din, to shout’, 507 *Kklamo, -ið ‘to 
shout’, 515 *KJ- (*kal-) radical type: ‘to call, to name, to abuse’; Watkins 
1985:28—29 *kela- (variant form *kla- < *klag-) and 2000:39 *kela- ‘to 
shout’ (with variant [metathesized] form *klea,-, colored to *klaa,-, 
contracted to *klā-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:202 *k/*]]l-e(s)- and 
1995.1:174 *K^Il-e(s)- ‘to call’; Mallory—Adams 1997:90 *kelh,- ‘to call 
out to’; Boisacq 1950:397—398 *qala-, *qel(a)- and 429; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:762—763 and 1L813; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:484—485 and 
L511 *kel-a,-; Beekes 2010.1:623—624 *klh,-; Hofmann 1966:129 and 
138; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:141—142 *gel- and I:227; De Vaan 
2008:84—85; Ernout—Meillet 1979:87—88 and 124—125; Kroonen 
2013:231 Proto-Germanic *h/dan- ‘to low, to bellow’; Orél 2003:156 
Proto-Germanic *xalojanan, 177—178 *xloanan; De Vries 1977:230; 
Onions 1966:538 *klā-; Klein 1971:431; Kloekhorst 2008b:430—431; 
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Puhvel 1984— _ .4:22—24 and 4:25—26; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:207— 
208 *kel(a)-; Smoczynski 2007.1:247—248; Derksen 2015:220 *kelh,-. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *qalar- ‘to make characteristic cry (animal): Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik qallir- ‘to yell, to ring, to whistle, to growl’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik qalrir- ‘to cry, to make inarticulate vocal sound’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik galrir- ‘to cry, to whistle, to shriek’; Central Siberian 
Yupik qalrir- ‘to cry, to whine, to twitter, to make characteristic sound 
(animal)’; Sirenik garlar- ‘to make a characteristic animal sound’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit qarluq- ‘to yell, to call (animal); North Alaskan Inuit 
qalnuq- ‘to make characteristic sound (animal)’; Western Canadian Inuit 
qalnuq- ‘to bark (dogs)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit garrulaag- ‘to yell, to 
make inarticulate cries’; Greenlandic Inuit qartur- ‘to twitter, to squeak, to 
squeal’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:279. Proto-Eskimo *galmar- 
‘to call dogs’: Central Alaskan Yupik galmar- ‘to summon a dog vocally, 
to try to attract a man by flirting (woman)’; Central Siberian Yupik 
qalman- ‘to summon a dog vocally’; Western Canadian Inuit gammaq- ‘to 
call, to lure an animal’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qammatuq- ‘to call (dogs)’; 
Greenlandic Inuit garmar- ‘to call, to lure (dog)’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:279. Proto-Inuit *galayu- ‘to growl’ > Seward Peninsula 
Inuit galinuzit-, qalinuzaaq- ‘to growl’; North Alaskan Inuit galinu- ‘to 
growl’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qaligulaaq-, qatigula(a)q- ‘to growl’; 
Greenlandic Inuit qaliguug- ‘to growl, to show the teeth (dog). 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:279. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out; 18.24 language; 18.41 call (vb. = summon). 
Moller 1911:126 and 133; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:406, no. 244; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1049, *ka[L]VhV ‘to shout, to cry, to weep, to make noise’. 


409. Proto-Nostratic root *kial- (~ *khal-): 
(vb.) *křal- ‘to guard, to hold (back), to watch’; 
(n.) *kal-a ‘protection, care, support; restraint, detention, custody, hold’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘to guard, to hold (back), to watch’: Proto-Semitic 
*kal-a?- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold back’, (reduplicated) *kal-kal- ‘to 
hold back, to withhold, to prevent’ > Hebrew kala? [N22] *to shut up, to 
restrain, to withhold’; Syriac kala ‘to hold back, to withhold’; Ugaritic kl? 
‘to close, to shut’ (?); Arabic kala?a ‘to guard, to watch, to protect, to 
preserve’; Mandaic kla ‘to hold back, to withhold’; Akkadian kali ‘to 
detain, to delay, to hold back (a person), to keep in custody, to confine, to 
prevent, to hinder; to withhold, to refuse goods, to keep, to deny a wish’; 
Geez / Ethiopic kal?a [hA A] ‘to hinder, to prohibit, to forbid, to prevent, to 
keep back, to hold back, to deprive, to restrain, to impede, to decline, to 
reject, to refuse’, (reduplicated) kalkala [hAhA] ‘to hinder, to prevent, to 
prohibit’; Tigre kál?a ‘to hinder, to prevent’, (reduplicated) kälkälä ‘to 
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hinder, to keep back’; Tigrinya kál?e ‘to prevent, to forbid’, (reduplicated) 
kälkälä ‘to hinder, to keep back’; Gurage (Soddo) källa ‘to prohibit, to 
forbid, to refuse, to prevent, to deprive’, (Soddo) (reduplicated) 
(ta)klakkald ‘to defend, to protect’; Amharic källa ‘to hinder, to impede, to 
prevent’, (reduplicated) kdldkkdld ‘to prevent, to prohibit, to forbid, to 
hinder, to impede, to deprive, to bar’; Argobba (reduplicated) käläkkäla ‘to 
hinder, to keep back’. Murtonen 1989:231; Klein 1987:276; Zammit 
2002:357; Leslau 1979:341, 342 and 1987:281—282, 283. Cushitic: Saho- 
Afar kal, kale ‘to hold back’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k'el-/*k'ol- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold (back)’: 
Common Germanic *yaldan- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold (back)’ > Gothic 
haldan ‘to hold, to take care of, to tend’; Old Icelandic halda ‘to hold fast, 
to keep back, to restrain, to withhold, to keep, to retain, to preserve, to 
hold’, hald ‘hold, fastening; keeping in repair; support, backing; custody’; 
Old Swedish halla ‘to hold’; Old English healdan ‘to hold’, geheald 
‘keeping, custody, protection’; Old Frisian halda ‘to hold, to guard’; Old 
Saxon haldan ‘to hold, to guard’; Dutch houden ‘to hold’; Old High 
German haltan ‘to hold, to guard’ (New High German halten). Pokorny 
1959:548 *kel- ‘to drive’; Walde 1927—1932.1:442—443 *qel-; Watkins 
1985:28 *kel- and 2000:39 *kel- ‘to drive, to set in swift motion’; Orél 
2003:155 Proto-Germanic *xaldan, 155 *xaldanan; Feist 1939:239—240; 
Lehmann 1986:173—174 *kel- ‘to drive’; De Vries 1977:204; Onions 
1966:444; Klein 1971:349; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:285 *kel-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:289; Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *kel- ‘to drive’. 


Sumerian kal ‘to hold, to keep, to retain’. 


Buck 1949:11.15 hold; 11.25 preserve, keep safe, save. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:409, no. 248. 


410. Proto-Nostratic root *kial- (~ *khal-): 


(vb.) *křal- ‘to point out, to make clear, to make known, to disclose, to 


explain’; 


n.) *K^al-a ‘study, learning; investigation, explanation, clarification’ 
y g g p 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘to point out, to make clear, to make known, to 


disclose, to explain’: Proto-Semitic *kal-am- ‘to point out, to make clear, 
to make known, to disclose, to explain’ > Akkadian kullumu ‘to show, to 
reveal, to explain, to disclose’; Arabic kalama ‘to address, to speak, to 
talk, to utter, to say’, kalima ‘word, speech, utterance, remark’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kelamate [n,A"ta.] ‘language’ (this may be a loan from Arabic); 
Tigre kaldmdta ‘to incite to fight by praising speeches’, kálamat ‘song’. 
Leslau 1987:284; Zammit 2002:358. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil kal (karp-, karr-) ‘to learn, to study, to practice (as arts), 
to acquire skill in the use of arms’, kalai ‘arts and sciences, learning, 
erudition’, kalvi ‘studying, learning, erudition, science, practice, scientific 
work’; Malayalam kalkka (karr-) ‘to learn’, kala ‘art, science’; Kota kal 
(kat-) ‘to learn’, kalc- (kalc-) ‘to teach’, kalyv ‘education’; Toda kal- (kat-) 
‘to learn’, kalc- (kalc-) ‘to teach’, kalfy ‘education’; Kannada kal (kalt-), 
kali (kalit-) ‘to learn’, kalisu, kalusu ‘to teach’, kal ‘learning’, kalike 
‘learning, skill’, kalita, kalpi ‘learning, erudition’, kaliyuvike ‘learning, act 
of learning’, kale ‘an art’; Tulu kalpuni ‘to learn, to study’, kalpavuni ‘to 
teach, to investigate’, kalpadi ‘a learned man, sophist; hypocrite’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:120, no. 1297; Krishnamurti 2003:14 *kal-/*kat- 
‘to learn’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kalyero- ‘to boast, to brag, to show off: 
Chukchi kalero- ‘to pretend or appear to be rich’, kalyotke- ‘to boast’; 
Kerek in-kaaliju-u- ‘to show’, kal/ru-ttu- ‘to boast’; Koryak kalejo- ‘to 
boast’. Fortescue 2005:127. 


Buck 1949:17.24 learn; 17.25 teach; 18.45 boast (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
407, no. 245. 


411. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’alv-a ‘reed, stalk, stem, blade of grass, haulm’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: the following plant names in Akkadian may belong here 
(though some of them may be loanwords): kalbanu (kalbannu, kulbanu) a 
plant (possibly of foreign origin), kallammefu a plant, kallasidi a plant, 
kala a thorny plant. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ka//a name of a plant; Tulu ka//é a kind of grass. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:129, no. 1384. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"o1H-mo-/*K^]H-mo- ‘reed, stalk, stem, haulm': 
Greek kóXapog ‘reed’, kaAópum ‘the stem or stalk of corn’; Latin culmus ‘a 
stalk, haulm', calamus ‘a reed’ (< Greek kóAapoc); Old Icelandic halmr 
‘straw, haulm’; Swedish halm ‘straw, haulm’; Norwegian halm ‘straw, 
haulm’; Danish halm ‘straw, haulm’; Old English healm ‘haulm, straw, 
stem’ (Middle English halm); Old Saxon halm ‘stalk, stem, straw’; Dutch 
halm ‘stalk, stem, straw’; Old High German halm, halam ‘stalk, stem, 
straw’ (New High German Halm); Old Prussian salme ‘straw’; Latvian 
salms ‘(a single) straw’; Old Church Slavic slama ‘straw’; Russian solóma 
[cozowa] ‘straw’. Pokorny 1959:612 *kolamos, *kolamda ‘grass, reed’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:464 *kolamos, *kolamá; Mann 1984—1987:630 
*kIm- ‘stalk, straw, haulm’, 634 *kolmos, -à ‘straw, stalk, haulm’; Watkins 
1985:32 *kolam- (suffixed form *kolam-o-) and 2000:43 *kola-mo- ‘grass, 
reed’ (oldest form *kola,-mo-); Mallory—Adams 1997:542 *kélh,om 
‘stalk, stem, straw’; Boisacq 1950:397 *kelamo-s-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:760—761 *kolamo-, *kolama-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:483— 
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484 *kolamo-, *kolama; Beekes 2010.1:621—622 *Kolh;-m-, *KIh;-em-; 
Hofmann 1966:129 *kola-mos; De Vaan 2008:150; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:303—304 *kola-mos; Ernout—Meillet 1979:155; Orél 
2003:156 Proto-Germanic *xalmaz; Kroonen 2013:204—205 Proto- 
Germanic *halma- ‘blade of grass’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:267; De 
Vries 1977:206; Onions 1966:430 *kolmos; Klein 1971:181 and 336; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:285 *kolamos, *kolama; Kluge—Seebold 1989:289 
*kolamo-; Derksen 2008:459 *Kolh;-m- and 2015:548 *Kolh;-m-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *kalke ‘(a single) hair; stalk, stem’ > Finnish 
kalki ‘(a single) hair; straw, haulm’; Lapp / Saami guol'gá- ‘hair (but not 
the hair on the head of human beings); coat, covering of hair’; Mordvin 
kalgo ‘chive, shive (of flax)’. Collinder 1955:149 and 1977:158; Rédei 
1986—1988:644 *kalke. 

Proto-Altaic *K"ál"o ‘reed, a kind of grass’: Proto-Mongolian *kal- ‘reed, 
feather-grass’ > Written Mongolian qaltal?i ‘reed, feather-grass’; Khalkha 
xaltal$ ‘reed, feather-grass’; Buriat yalayan ‘reed, feather-grass’. Proto- 
Turkic *KAPak *bulrush, reedmace’ > Karakhanide Turkic gasaq *bulrush, 
reedmace’; Kirghiz qasaq ‘bulrush, reedmace’, qaseq ‘aftergrass’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:758 *k‘dlo ‘reed, a kind of grass’. Due to 
problems with the semantics, the Tungus forms listed by Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak are not included here. 


Buck 1949:8.51 grass. Hakola 2000:50, no. 178. 


412. Proto-Nostratic root *&^al»- (~ *k^al»-): 
(vb.) *K"al»- ‘to rob, to steal, to hide’; 
(n.) *&^al»-a ‘theft’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ka! (katp-, katt-) ‘to rob, to steal, to deceive’, kalavani, 
kalavali, kalvan ‘thief’, kallal ‘stealing’, kalavu ‘robbery, theft, deceit, 
hypocrisy, stolen property’; Malayalam kalkukka, kakkuka ‘to steal’; Kota 
kalv- (kald-) ‘to steal’; Toda ko] (kold-) ‘to steal’; Kannada kal (kald-) ‘to 
steal’, kalla, kala ‘thief’; Kodagu kal- (kapp-, katt-) ‘to steal’; Telugu kalla 
‘falsehood, untruth, lie, fault, deceit’; Malto qale (qad-) ‘to rob, to steal’, 
qalwe ‘thief’, galwi ‘theft’; Brahui xalling ‘to lift (cattle)’, kalp ‘deceitful’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:127—128, no. 1372; Krishnamurti 2003:95 *kaj- 
‘to steal’. 

Proto-Indo-European *khl-epř-/*k"l-opř- ‘to rob, to steal, to hide’: Greek 
KAEMTO ‘to steal’, kAéntng ‘thief’; Latin clepo ‘to steal, to conceal oneself’, 
cleps ‘thief’; Old Irish cluain (< *klopni-) ‘deception’; Gothic *hlifan ‘to 
steal’, Aliftus ‘thief’; Tocharian B kdlyp- ‘to steal’; Old Prussian au-klipts 
‘hidden, concealed’. Rix 1998a:323—324 *klep- ‘to steal (secretly)’; 
Pokorny 1959:604 *klep- ‘to secrete, to steal’; Walde 1927—1932.1:497 
*klep-; Mann 1984—1987:510 *klep- ‘to carry off, to hide, to steal’; 
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Watkins 1985:31 *klep- and 2000:42 *klep- ‘to steal’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:595 *klep- ‘+ to lay a hand on’; Boisacq 1950:468 *glep-; Frisk 
1970—1973.I:870—871; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:541—542; Hofmann 
1966:147; Beekes 2010.1:713—714 *klep-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:127; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.[:232 *klep-; De Vaan 2008:120; Orél 
2003:175 Proto-Germanic *xlefanan; Kroonen 2013:230 Proto-Germanic 
*hlefan- ‘to steal’; Feist 1939:263 *klep-; Lehmann 1986:187 *klep-; 
Adams 1999:175—176 *klep- ‘+ to touch with the fingers, to investigate’; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:203. 


Buck 1949:11.56 steal; 11.57 thief. Caldwell 1913:591; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:423—424, no. 266. 


413. Proto-Nostratic root *kiam- (~ *k^am-) or *q"am- (~ *q'am-): 
(vb.) *ktam- or *qřam- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’; 
(n.) *ktam-a or *q'am-a ‘grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’: Proto-Semitic 
*kam- (*kam-att-, *kam-aw/y-) ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’ > 
Arabic kamasa ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’, kamsa ‘a handful’; 
Akkadian kami ‘to capture, to overcome, to ensnare’, kamii ‘fetters’, kamu 
‘captured, captive’, kama (f. kamitu) ‘ensnaring’, kamitu ‘bonds, 
captivity’, kimitu, kimütu ‘captivity’. Berber: Tuareg akmam ‘to hold on 
tightly to something vertical; to clench, to press, to squeeze (for example, 
to weigh down, to bother, to annoy, to worry, to cause difficulties or 
problems)’, takmant ‘a muzzle’; Mzab takmamt ‘a muzzle’; Kabyle kam, 
kammam ‘to muzzle, to suffocate, to stop someone from speaking’, 
takmamt ‘a muzzle’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kam- ‘to hold’ > Iraqw 
kom- ‘to have’; Burunge kom- ‘to have’; Asa kom- ‘to have’; K’wadza 
komos- ‘to grip’; Dahalo kam- ‘to hold’. Ehret 1980:241. Ehret 1995:198, 
no. 321, *kam- ‘to hold’. 

B. Dravidian: Koraga kamdi ‘to steal’; Telugu kamucu ‘to hold, to seize’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 1326. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *khem-th-/*khtom-th-/*kim-th- ‘(vb.) to seize, to 
grasp, to grip, to clutch; (n.) hand’: Gothic handus ‘hand’, -hinban ‘to 
seize’ (used only in compounds: fra-hinpan ‘to capture, to imprison’, fra- 
hunpans ‘prisoner’), hunps ‘booty’; Old Icelandic hönd ‘hand’, henda ‘to 
catch with the hand’; Old Swedish hinna ‘to obtain’; Swedish hand ‘hand’; 
Norwegian hand ‘hand’; Danish haand ‘hand’; Old English hand ‘hand’, 
ge-hendan ‘to hold’, hentan ‘to try to seize, to attack, to seize’, hüp 
‘plunder, booty’, Auntian ‘to hunt’; Old Frisian hand, hond ‘hand’; Old 
Saxon hand ‘hand’; Dutch hand ‘hand’; Old High German hant ‘hand’ 
(New High German Hand), -hunda in herihunda ‘spoils of war’. Mann 
1984—1987:631 *kmt- (or *kmt-) ‘to hold, to seize’; Gamkrelidze— 
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Ivanov 1984.11:850 *£/^]m:[^]- and 1995.1:747 *k/nth- ‘hand (with 
outstretched fingers)’; Orél 2003:159 Proto-Germanic *xandjanan, 159 
*xandlan ~ *xandlo, 159 *xandlojanan, 159 *xanduz, 169 *xenpanan, 194 
*xunpiz ~ *xunpo; Kroonen 2013:207—208 Proto-Germanic *handu- 
‘hand’, 227 *hinpan- ‘to reach for’, and 257 *hunton- ‘to chase’; Lehmann 
1986:122, 176—177, and 196; Feist 1939:161 *kent-, *kend-, 244—245 
*komt-, and 277 *kend-, *kent-; De Vries 1977:222 and 281; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:262—263; Onions 1966:425—426 and 453 *kend-; *kent-, 
*knt-; Klein 1971:333, 342, and 356; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:287; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:290; Vercoullie 1898:103; Szemerényi 1960:69; Markey 
1984:261—292. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdme(-ne) ‘hand; palm, flat of the hand’ > 
Finnish kämmen ‘palm, flat of the hand; paw’; Vote čämmäl ‘palm, flat of 
the hand’; Estonian kdmmal, kümmel ‘palm, flat of the hand’; (?) Lapp / 
Saami (Kola) kiem ‘flat of the hand, hand’; Ostyak / Xanty (Eastern) 
kóman in kémankayar ‘the hollow hands as a measure’. Collinder 1955:87 
and 1977:103; Rédei 1986—1988:137 *kdme(-ne). 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:412—413, no. 254. 


414. Proto-Nostratic root *křam- (~ *ktam-): 


(vb.) *k4am- ‘to work, to labor, to toil; to do, to make’; 
(n.) *ktam-a ‘work, labor, toil’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: New Egyptian kmt ‘metal tool’. Hannig 1995:884. 
B. Proto-Kartvelian *kam-/*km- ‘to do’: Georgian kam-/km- ‘to do’; 


Mingrelian kim- ‘to do’; Laz kom-, kum-, kip- ‘to do’. Klimov 1964:196 
*kam-/*km- and 1998:212 *kam-/*km- ‘to do’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:370—371  *kam-/*km-; Fabnrich 2007:456—457 *kam-/*km-; 
Schmidt 1962:137—138. Proto-Kartvelian *km-en-/*km-n- ‘to make’: 
Georgian kmna (< *kmen- < *kam-en-) ‘to make’; Mingrelian kimin- ‘to 
make’; Laz (n)kimin- ‘to knead dough’. Klimov 1964:199 *kmn- and 
1998:218 *km-en-/*km-n- ‘to make’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k'mH- ‘to work, to toil, to labor’: Sanskrit samyati 
‘to toil at, to exert oneself’; Greek káuvo ‘to work, to labor, to toil, to be 
weary’. Rix 1998a:287—288 *kemh- ‘to become tired, to tire’; Pokorny 
1959:557 *kem(a)- ‘to become tired’; Walde 1927—1932.1:387—388 
*kem(a)-; Mann 1984—1987:600 *kam- ‘to do, to act, to toil, to 
languish’; Watkins 1985:29 *kema- ‘to be tired, to tire’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:588 *kemh,- ‘to grow tired, to tire oneself with work’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:325—326; Boisacq 1950:403—404 *kmn-, *kemda-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:773—774; Hofmann 1966:131 *km-n-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:490 *kem-nea,-, *km-ea,-, *k°m-a,-; Beekes 2010.1:632 *kemhy-. 
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Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.12 work, labor, toil (sb. abstr.); work (sb. concr.); 
9.13 work, labor, toil (vb. intr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:416, no. 258. 


415. Proto-Nostratic root *kiam- (~ *k'am-): 
(vb.) *&^am- ‘to gather together, to collect’; (adv.) ‘together, along with’; 
(n.) *&^am-a ‘collection, assemblage, gathering’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘to gather together, to collect’: Semitic: Akkadian 


kamasu (Middle Assyrian kamdsu) ‘to gather, to collect, to bring in 
(barley, persons, animals, documents, or objects)’, kummusu ‘to gather in 
barley, to collect or assemble persons; (in the stative) to be assembled, 
stationed’, sukmusu ‘to collect, to place’, nakmusu ‘to be gathered’. 
Berber: Tuareg kamat ‘to gather up, to collect, to pick up; to be picked up, 
to be gathered up, to be collected’, akmu ‘act of picking up, collecting’; 
Tamazight kammam ‘to amass, to pick up and carry in one’s arms’, tukkimt 
‘armful, load, burden’; Kabyle kammam ‘to amass’, takumma ‘armful’, 
ukkim “fist, a punch’; Mzab tcuma ‘bundle, large package’. 

Kartvelian: Svan kdm-/km- (inf. li-km-e) ‘to join or add something to 
somebody or something’, kama ‘addition to a share’. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^em-/*k"om-/*k'm- ‘to gather together’: Albanian 
qem ‘to gather’; Latvian K'ems ‘bunch’. Mann 1984—1987:487 *kem- ‘to 
gather’. Proto-Indo-European *k'om- ‘together, along with’: Latin com-, 
cum ‘together with’; Oscan com-, kum ‘together with’; Umbrian com 
‘with, along with’; Old Irish com- ‘with’; Welsh cyf-, cyn-, cy- ‘with’; 
Gaulish com- ‘with’. Pokorny 1959:612—613 *kom ‘alongside’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:458—460 *kom; Mann 1984—1987:528 *kom, *kom- 
‘with, together’; Watkins 1985:32 *kom and 2000:43 *kom ‘beside, near, 
by, with’; Mallory—Adams 1997:646 *ko(m) ‘with, side by side’; Lindsay 
1894:581; De Vaan 2008:128 *Kom ‘with’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:156; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:251—253; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:78— 
79; Thurneysen 1946:502—504; Brugmann 1904:478—479 *ko, *kom. 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather; 12.22 join, unite. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
414—415, no. 256. 


416. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^an»-a ‘stem, stalk, stick’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kan- ‘stem, stalk, shoot’: Proto-Semitic *kann- ‘stem, 
stalk, shoot’? > Akkadian kannu ‘slip (of a plant), stalk, shoot (of a tree)’; 
Syriac kanná ‘stem (of a tree), stalk, root (of a plant)’; Hebrew ken [12] 
‘base, pedestal; office, place’ (< ‘base [root] of a plant’), kannah [1123] 
‘plant, shoot’? (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), kannah [132] ‘base, 
stand’; Tigre kandt ‘rowing-pole’. Murtonen 1989:235; Klein 1987:280. 
Berber: Tawlemmet fakanit ‘a kind of plant’; Tamazight takumat ‘tan (bark 
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of an oak)’. Cushitic: Bilin kand ‘tree’; Kemant kana ‘tree’; Awngi / 
Awiya kani ‘tree’. Appleyard 2006: 140. 

Dravidian: Tamil kanni ‘sprout, shoot, tender leaf; Malayalam kanni 
‘shoot of betel vines, palm leaves’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:111, no. 
1185. Kota kank ‘thin dry sticks used as kindling or in a bunch as a torch’; 
Kannada kanike, kanuku ‘stalk of the great millet when deprived of its 
ear’, kandike ‘a stalk or stem’; Tulu kanaky ‘fuel, firewood’; Telugu 
kanika ‘a stick’; (?) Kuwi kandi ‘stick (dried), twig’; Kurux kank ‘wood, 
fuel, timber’; Malto kanku ‘wood’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:110, no. 
1165. Proto-Dravidian *kan-p- > *kamp- ‘stem, stalk, stick’: Tamil kampu 
‘flower-stalk, flowering branch, handle, shaft, haft’; Malayalam kampu 
‘stem, stalk, stick of an umbrella’; Kannada kamu, kavu ‘stalk, culm, stem, 
handle’; Telugu kama ‘stem, stalk, stick, handle (of an axe, hoe, umbrella, 
etc.), shaft’; Gadba (Salur) kay ‘butt of an axe’; Gondi kame ‘stalk of a 
spoon’, kame ‘handle of a ladle’; Kuwi kamba, kamba ‘handle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:135, no. 1454. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^ent^-/*k^onth- ‘prick, point, spike’: Greek Kevtéw 
‘to prick, to goad, to spur on; to sting; to prick, to stab’, Kkévtpov ‘any 
sharp point’, Kovtdc ‘a pole’; Latin contus ‘a pole used for pushing a boat 
along; a long spear or pike’ (< Greek kovtéc); Old Irish cinteir ‘spur’; 
Welsh cethr ‘nail, tip’; Breton kentr ‘spur’; Cornish kenter ‘spike’; Old 
High German hantag, hantig ‘bitter, sharp’ (New High German hantig). 
Rix 1998a:290 *kent- ‘to prick, to pierce’; Pokorny 1959:567 *kent- ‘to 
prick, to pierce, to stab’; Walde 1927—1932.1:402 *kent-; Mann 1984— 
1987:609 *kent- ‘prick, point, spike’, 609 *kentrom, -à (*kntr-) ‘point, 
spike, spur’; Watkins 1985:29 *kent- and 2000:40 *kent- ‘to prick, to jab’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:236 *k/Jent{"]- and 1995.1:205 *£^ent^- ‘to 
stab’; Mallory—Adams 1997:509—510 *kent- ‘sharp’; Boisacq 1950:434; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:820—821; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:515; Hofmann 
1966:139; Beekes 2010.1:672—673 *Kent-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:140— 
141; Kluge—Seebold 1989:293. 

(?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kanta- ‘stump’ > Finnish kanta ‘base, 
stump; standpoint’, kanto ‘stump’; Livonian kand ‘tree-trunk; stump; 
substructure of a hayrick’; Lapp / Saami guoddo/gud'du- ‘stump (of a 
tree)’; Mordvin kando ‘wind-fallen tree’; Vogul / Mansi kóónt ‘vertical 
support of a storehouse; foot of a pillar (post) of a storehouse’. Collinder 
1955:85 and 1977:102; Rédei 1986—1988:123 *kanta. 


Dolgopolsky 1998:69—70, no. 87, *kanV(-bV) ‘stalk, trunk’ (‘log’) and 2008, 
no. 894, *kan|nV(-tV) ‘stalk, trunk of a tree’; Bomhard 1999a:62; Hakola 
2000:53, no. 194. 


417. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ktan’-a ~ *khin’-a ~ *khuny-a ‘bee, honey’: 
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Afrasian: Proto-East Cushitic *kan(n)-, *kin(n)- ‘bee’ > Somali sinn-i 
‘bee’; Konso xan-ta ‘bee’; Gidole han-t(a) ‘bee’; Galla / Oromo kann-i-sa 
‘bee’ (Borana kinn-ii-sa ‘bee’ [< *kann-ii-sa]); Gedeo / Darasa kinn-ii-sa 
‘bee’. Sasse 1979:6 and 24; Hudson 1989:25. 

Dravidian: Irula kunni ‘bee’; Kota kuny ‘bee’; (?) Tulu koni, kondi ‘a 
sting’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:170, no. 1867. 

Proto-Indo-European *k/nH-kio- ‘honey, honey-colored’: Sanskrit 
kancana-h ‘golden’, karicaná-m, kanaka-m ‘gold’; Greek «vynkdc (Doric 
KvaKoc) ‘pale yellow’; Old Icelandic hunang ‘honey’; Faroese hunangur 
‘honey’; Norwegian huning ‘honey’; Old Danish honni(n)g ‘honey’; 
Swedish honung, honing ‘honey’; Old English hunig ‘honey’; Old Frisian 
hunig ‘honey’; Old Saxon honeg, huneg ‘honey’; Middle Dutch honich, 
honinc ‘honey’ (Dutch honig, honing); Old High German honag, honang 
‘honey’ (New High German Honig). Pokorny 1959:564— 565 *k,nako- 
‘golden (color); Walde 1927—1932.1:400 *g,naqo-; Watkins 1985:29 
*k(e)nako- and 2000:40 *k(e)nako- ‘yellow, golden’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:195 *qnqenó-; Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *knh,onks ‘honey- 
colored, golden’; Boisacq 1950:475—476; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:547; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:882—883; Hofmann 1966:149; Beekes 2010.1:722— 
723 *knhjko-; Kroonen 2013:255—256 Proto-Germanic *hunanga- 
‘honey’ (< *knh,-onk-o-); Orél 2003:193 Proto-Germanic *xunagan; De 
Vries 1977:266; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:297 *kanako-; Klein 1971:352; 
Onions 1966:446 Common Germanic *yuna(y)gam; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:185—186  *knHko-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:315—316; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:315—316 *knako-. 


Buck 1949:3.82 bee; 5.84 honey. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:411, no. 251; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1086a, *K[U]R[H]V or *k[U/n|nV ‘bee’. 


418. Proto-Nostratic root *k"ay- (~ *khay-): 
(vb.) *křay- ‘to make a noise, to sound’; 
(n.) *ktay-a ‘noise, (ringing or tinkling) sound’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian kny ‘to call’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:132. 


B. 


Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kanakana ‘to sound, to rattle, to jingle, to 
tinkle’; Kannada kana an imitative sound, (reduplicated) kanakana ‘the 
ringing sound of unbroken earthen or metal vessels, bells, etc., when 
struck with the knuckles’; Tulu ganilu ‘tinkling’, ganannu ‘a tinkling 
sound’; Telugu (reduplicated) ganagana ‘the ringing or tinkling of bells’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:110, no. 1162. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^an- ‘to make a noise, to sound’: Greek kavayri 
‘sharp sound, the ring or clang of metal’, kaváooo ‘to pour with a 
gurgling sound’, kavayéo, kavoyíGo ‘to ring, to clash, to clang (of metal)’, 
Tii-Kavóg ‘cock, rooster’ (< ‘dawn-singer’); Latin cano ‘to sing, to sound, 
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to play an instrument’; Umbrian kanetu ‘to sing, to play music’; Old Irish 
canim ‘to sing’; Gothic hana ‘cock, rooster’; Old Icelandic hani ‘cock, 
rooster’; Swedish hane ‘cock, rooster’; Old English henn ‘hen’, henna 
‘fowl’, hana ‘cock, rooster’; Old Frisian henne ‘hen’, hona ‘cock, rooster’; 
Old Saxon hano ‘cock, rooster’, hon ‘fowl, hen’; Dutch haan ‘cock, 
rooster’, hen ‘hen’; Middle Low German henne ‘hen’; Old High German 
henna ‘hen’ (New High German Henne), hano ‘cock, rooster’ (New High 
German Hahn), huon ‘fowl, hen’ (New High German Huhn). Rix 
1998a:305—306 *kan- ‘to sing, to sound’; Pokorny 1959:525—526 *kan- 
‘to sing’; Walde 1927—1932.1:351 *qan-; Mann 1984—1987:600—601 
*kan- ‘to sing, to hum, to bark, to echo’; Watkins 1985:27 *kan- and 
2000:36—37 *kan- ‘to sing’; Mallory—Adams 1997:519 *kan- ‘to sing’; 
Boisacq 1950:316 and 405; Hofmann 1966:131; Frisk 1970—1973.1:626 
and 1:776; Beekes 2010.1:634; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:408 and 1:491; 
De Vaan 2008:87—88; Ernout—Meillet 1979:93—94 *kene/o-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.:154—155; Orél 2003:161  Proto-Germanic 
*xanon; Kroonen 2013:207 Proto-Germanic *hanan- ‘rooster, singer’; 
Feist 1939:243—244 *kan-; Lehmann 1986:176 *kan- ‘to sing’; De Vries 
1977:208; Onions 1966:436; Klein 1971:342; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:282; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:287, 305, and 319; Vercoullie 1898:101 and 109. 
Proto-Uralic *kay3- ‘to call’: Hungarian hiv-/hivo- ‘to call, to invite’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets haaya- ‘to ask, to request, to beg’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets kaya- ‘to ask, to request, to beg’; Selkup Samoyed kuera- 
‘to ask, to request, to beg’. Collinder 1955:14, 1960:406 *kygs-, and 
1977:35; Rédei 1986—1988:125—126 *kans- (*kay3-); Décsy 1990:100 
*kanga ‘(to) call’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kay(lz)- ‘to growl, to snarl’ > 
Chukchi &27-?ejge- ‘to growl, to snarl’; Koryak kayla- ‘to growl, to snarl’. 
Note also Kamchadal / Itelmen keiyai- ‘to roar’ (this may be a loan from 
Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:150. 


Buck 1949:18.12 sing. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:415—416, no. 257; Hakola 
2000:53, no. 193; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1076, *KanV ‘to sing, to sound’. 


419. Proto-Nostratic root *křap’-: 


(vb.) *&^ap^- ‘to take, seize, or grasp with the hand; to press or squeeze with 


the hand’; 


(n.) *&^ap^-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kap- '(vb.) to take, to seize; (n.) hand': Proto-Semitic 


*kapp- ‘palm, hand’ > Hebrew kag [Ð] ‘palm’; Phoenician kpp ‘palm of 
the hand’; Imperial Aramaic kp ‘hand’; Syriac kappa ‘palm of the hand’; 
Ugaritic kp ‘palm, hand’; Akkadian kappu ‘hand’; Arabic kaff ‘palm of the 
hand, hand’; Sheri / Jibbali keff ‘to withhold, to keep someone quiet’, kef 
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‘paw, claw, palm of the hand’; Harsüsi kef ‘flat of the hand, claw, paw’; 
Mehri kaf ‘to withhold, to keep someone quiet’, kaf ‘palm of the hand, 
paw, claw’. Diakonoff 1992:85 *kapp- ‘palm of the hand’; Murtonen 
1989:236—237; Klein 1987:283; Zammit 2002:356. Egyptian kp ‘enemy’s 
hands separated from his arms, cut off hands’. Erman—Grapow 1921:195 
and 1926—1963.5:118; Hannig 1995:880. Orél—Stolbova 1995:312, no. 
1428, *kap- ‘hand’. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite kap-pi ‘catch, latch, clasp, 
brooch’. Dravidian: Kurux kappnd ‘to cover or press gently with the hand, 
to throw the hand or claws upon in order to catch, to feel with the hand or 
feet for knowing’, kappar ernà ‘to feel, to touch’; Malto kape ‘to touch, to 
meddle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:114, no. 1225; Krishnamurti 2003:144 
*kap-, *kapp-/*kaw- ‘to cover, to overspread’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k/ap'- ‘to take, to seize’: Latin capió ‘to take, to 
seize’; Old Irish cachtaim ‘to take captive’; Welsh caeth ‘slave’; Gothic 
*haftjan ‘to hold fast to’; Old Icelandic haft ‘bond, chain’ (pl. höft 
‘fetters’), haftr (f. hafta) ‘prisoner’, hapt ‘bond’, hepta, hefta ‘to bind, to 
fetter’; Old English heft ‘bond, fetter; captivity’, haftan ‘to bind; to 
confine, to imprison, to arrest’, haften ‘custody’, hzftnian ‘to take 
captive’; Old Frisian heft(e) ‘captivity’; Old High German gi-heftan ‘to 
fetter’ (New High German heften), haft ‘captivity’ (New High German 
Haft). Rix 1998a:307—308 *keh,p- ‘to grasp, to seize, to grab, to snatch’; 
Pokorny 1959:527—528 *kap- ‘to grasp’; Walde 1927—1932.1:342—345 
*gap-; Mann 1984—1987:471 *kapio, *kapmi ‘to take, to seize, to lift’; 
Watkins 1985:27 *kap- and 2000:37 *kap- (suffixed form *kap-yo-) ‘to 
grasp’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.:146 *Kf^Jap[^]- and 1995.1:125 
*khap'- ‘to have, to catch’; Mallory—Adams 1997:90 *kaptos ‘captive’, 
*kap- ‘to take, to seize’ and 563 *kap- ‘to seize’; De Vaan 2008:89—90; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:95—97; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:159— 
160 *qap-; Orél 2003:149 Proto-Germanic *xafjanan, 149 *xaftan ~ 
*xafiaz, 149 *xaftaz I, 149 *xaftaz IL, 149 *xaftjan, 149 *xaftjanan, 149 
*xafinojanan — *xaftendjanan; Feist 1939:230; Lehmann 1986:167—168 
and 168; De Vries 1977:209 and 222; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:280 and 296; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:286 and 299. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kapp3- ‘to take, to seize, to grasp’ > Finnish 
kaappaus ‘captive, coup, hijacking’; Mordvin (Erza) kapode- ‘to grab 
quickly’. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kdppd ‘hand, paw’ > Finnish káppá ‘hand, 
paw’, käpälä ‘paw’; Estonian käpp (gen. käpa) ‘claw, paw, hand’; 
Mordvin (Erza) kepe, (Moksha) kdpd ‘barefooted’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:651—652 *kdppd. 

Proto-Altaic *k’tap"V- ‘to press, to grasp’: Proto-Tungus *yap-ki- ‘to 
strangle, to throttle’ > Evenki apki- ‘to strangle, to throttle’; Lamut / Even 
apqv- ‘to strangle, to throttle’; Negidal apqu- ‘to strangle, to throttle’; 
Orok xyaqpi- ‘to strangle, to throttle’. Proto-Mongolian *kab- ‘to pinch, to 
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squeeze, to grasp, to hold; to join, to press together’ > Mongolian qabci- 
‘to compress, to press or squeeze together’, gabciyda- ‘to be pressed, 
squeezed, jammed, pitched’, gabciyu ‘narrow, tight, constricted’, 
qabciyurda- ‘to compress, to squeeze, to pinch’, gabcila- ‘to squeeze, to 
press, to compress’, gabcily-a ‘oppression, pressure, squeezing, jamming’; 
Khalkha yavci-, yavsr- ‘to join, to press together’, yavt-, yavtgay ‘flat’; 
Buriat yabsa- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’; Kalmyk yapčə-, 
Xxaws2-, yawl- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’; Ordos cabci- ‘to 
pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’; gdbtdgd ‘flat’, cabtá- ‘to be flat’; 
Dagur karci-, yawci- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’, kabtage, 
kabetegay ‘flat’, kabtecié- ‘to pinch, to squeeze, to grasp, to hold’. Proto- 
Turkic *Kap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qap- 
‘to grasp, to seize, to capture’; Karakhanide Turkic qap- ‘to snatch, to 
take’; Turkish kap- ‘to snatch, to seize, to carry off, to acquire’, kapici 
‘one who seizes’, kapan ‘who seizes or grabs’, kapış ‘manner of seizing, 
looting’, kapış- ‘to snatch something from one another’; Gagauz kap- ‘to 
snatch, to take; to bite’; Azerbaijani cap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; 
Turkmenian cap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Uzbek qop- ‘to snatch, to 
take; to bite’; Uighur qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Tatar qap- ‘to 
snatch, to take; to bite’; Bashkir gap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Kirghiz 
qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Kazakh gap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; 
Noghay qap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qap- ‘to 
snatch, to take; to bite’; Chuvash yip- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’; Yakut 
xap- ‘to snatch, to take; to bite’. Poppe 1960:43—44, 48, 89, 137, and 146; 
Street 1974:16 *kap- ‘to grasp, to seize’, *kap-ti- ‘to squeeze’; Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:766—767 *k‘ap‘V ‘to press, to grasp’. 

Proto-Eskimo *kapat- and *kapay- ‘to be narrow, constricted; to be tight- 
fitting’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kapxita- ‘to be constricted, narrow’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik kapxita- ‘to be narrow’; Central Siberian Yupik 
(with metathesis) kaxpasq"aaq, kaxpastaaq ‘narrow opening’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kapit ‘to be tight-fitting’; Western Canadian Inuit kapit- ‘to 
be tight (garment)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kapit- ‘to pull outer garment 
over atigi’; Greenlandic Inuit kapit- ‘to pull outer garment over inner one’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:139. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 12.62 narrow. Brunner 
1969:39; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:313—315, no. 190, *kaba/*kap‘a ‘to 
seize’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1107, *KapV ~ *KapV ‘to seize’; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:404—405, no. 242; Hakola 2000:55, no. 201. 


420. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ap^-a ‘bowl, cup, jar, container; skull’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kap- ‘bowl, cup, jar, container’: Proto-Semitic *kapr- 


‘bowl, cup, jar, container’ > Akkadian kapru ‘a type of sacrifice and a 
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platter for it’; Hebrew kagor [1122] ‘small bowl (of gold or silver used in 
the temple)’; Syriac kagürta ‘an earthen vessel, crock’; Arabic kāfira ‘jar’; 
Geez / Ethiopic kafar [n.C] ‘basket, container for measuring, bushel’; 
Tigrinya kdfar ‘big basket’. Klein 1987:283; Leslau 1987:276—277. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *křapř- ‘bowl, cup, jar, container; head’: Sanskrit 
kapála-m ‘cup, bowl; skull’, kapticchala-m ‘tuft of hair on the back of the 
head (hanging down like a tail), the fore-part of a sacrificial ladle’; Latin 
capis ‘a one-handled vessel (used in sacrifices)’, caput ‘the head’; Old 
English hafela, heafola ‘head’, hafud- ‘head’. Probably also (with 
unexplained diphthong in the first syllable): Gothic haubib ‘head’; Old 
Icelandic Aófuó ‘head’; Swedish huvud ‘head’; Old English héafod ‘head’; 
Old Frisian haved, had ‘head’; Old Saxon hdbid ‘head’; Dutch hoofd 
‘head’; Old High German houbit ‘head’ (New High German Haupt). 
Pokorny 1959:529—530 *kap-ut, -(é)lo- ‘head’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
346—347 *qap-ut, -(é)lo-; Mann 1984—1987:471 *kapitios (*kaputios) 
‘top, head, hill’; Watkins 1985:27 *kaput and 2000:37 *kaput- ‘head’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:813, fn. 3, *kf/^Jap[Tut[^]-, *k[^Tap[^]-el- 
and 1995.1:713, fn. 26, *k^aphurh-, *ktap'-el- ‘head’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:260—261 *kdput ‘head’ and 261 *kapolo- ‘head, skull’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:155 and L156 *kaput-; De Vaan 2008:90 and 91; Orél 
2003:148 Proto-Germanic *xabudan, 165 *xaubudan ~ *xaubidan 
(secondary variants [taboo?] of *xabudan); Kroonen 2013:215 Proto- 
Germanic *ha(u)beda- ~ *ha(u)buda- ‘head’; Feist 1939:248; Lehmann 
1986:178—179 *kap-ut-; De Vries 1977:279; Onions 1966:432; Klein 
1971:337; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:293—294; Kluge—Seebold 1989:297 
*kapwet-/*kaput-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:155—156. 

C. Proto-Altaic *křapřa ‘vessel, container’: Proto-Tungus *yapsa ‘container, 
box, bag’ > Manchu absa ‘a birchbark container’; Evenki awsa ‘box, bag’; 
Lamut / Even aws» ‘bag’; Negidal awfsak ‘box’; Nanay / Gold yapsio 
‘box’; Orok yapsaw ‘bag’. Proto-Mongolian *kayurcag, *kayircag ‘small 
box, chest > Written Mongolian qayurcay, qayircay ‘small box, chest’; 
Khalkha yircag, yaircag ‘small box, chest; Buriat yürcag ‘coffin’; 
Kalmyk yircay ‘large box, chest’; Ordos yärčac ‘small box, chest’; 
Monguor ya¥a ‘small box, chest’. Proto-Turkic *Kapircak, *Kapsak ‘box, 
coffin; basket? > Karakhanide Turkic gapircaq ‘box, coffin; basket’; 
Turkish [koburcuk] (dial. [kapurgak]) ‘box, coffin’, (dial) [kabzak, 
kabsak] ‘basket’; Turkmenian capirjaq ‘box, coffin’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:763 *k‘ap‘a ‘a kind of vessel, box’. 


Buck 1949:4.20 head. 
421. Proto-Nostratic root *ktap’- (~ *K^ap '-): 


(vb.) *ktap’- ‘to buy; to pay back’; 
(n.) *křap -a ‘recompense, tribute, pay-back’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tamil kappam ‘tribute’; Malayalam kappam ‘tribute, taxes’; 


Kannada kappa, kappu ‘tribute’; Tulu kappa ‘tribute, an offering’; Telugu 
kappamu ‘tax, tribute, subsidy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, no. 1218; 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *kapp-am ‘a kind of tax, tribute’. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *křap’- ‘to obtain’: Proto-Germanic *yaflen- ‘to 
have’ > Gothic haban ‘to have, to hold’; Old Icelandic hafa ‘to have, to 
hold; to keep, to retain; to bring, to carry; to take, to carry off; to get, to 
gain, to win’; Faroese hava ‘to have’; Swedish hava ‘to have’; Norwegian 
hava ‘to have’; Danish have ‘to have’; Old English habban ‘to have, to 
hold; to take; to possess’; Old Frisian hebba ‘to have, to own, to get, to 
receive, to keep, to maintain’; Old Saxon hebbian ‘to have’; Dutch hebben 
‘to have’; Old High German habén ‘to have’ (New High German haben). 
Orél 2003:147 Proto-Germanic *xaban, 147 *xabénan; Kroonen 2013:197 
Proto-Germanic *habén- ‘to have’; Feist 1939:229 (etymology uncertain); 
Lehmann 1986:167 (etymology uncertain); De Vries 1977:201; Onions 
1966:431; Klein 1971:336; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:157; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:287; Kluge—Seebold 1989:284; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:276— 
277 *khabh-. As noted by Lehmann (1986:167): “Since PIE lacked a verb 
corresponding to ‘have’ indicating possession and auxiliary function, 
[Gothic] haban must have originated in Gmc;..." The Germanic forms 
cited above have been contaminated by reflexes of Proto-Indo-European 
*khaph_ ‘to take, to seize’ (cf. Lehmann 1986:167). 

Proto-Altaic *křapa- ‘to buy; to pay back’: Proto-Tungus *yab- ‘to buy; to 
complain, to start a lawsuit? > Manchu yabsa- ‘to accuse, to bring to 
court’, yabsan ‘accusation, complaint’; Ulch yapsi- ‘to complain, to start a 
lawsuit’; Orok yaw- ‘to buy’, yapsi- ‘to complain, to start a lawsuit’; 
Nanay / Gold yapsi- ‘to complain, to start a lawsuit’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:760—761 *k‘apa ‘to buy, to pay back’. 


Buck 1949:11.11 have; 11.65 pay (vb.); 11.69 tax; 11.81 buy. 


422. Proto-Nostratic root *křar- (~ *ktar-): 


(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off; 
(n.) *khar-a ‘cut, incision’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *ktar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off’: Proto-Semitic *kar-at- 


‘to cut off, to cut down’ > Hebrew karaé [MJ] ‘to cut off, to cut down’; 
Phoenician krt ‘woodcutter’ (?); Akkadian karātu ‘to strike, to cut off, to 
break off, kartu ‘cut up’; Tigrinya kdrdtd ‘to cut’, kdrtdtd ‘to nibble’. 
Murtonen 1989:240; Klein 1987:288. Proto-Semitic *kar-ad- ‘to cut off > 
Arabic karada ‘to cut off, to shear’. Proto-Semitic *kar-ay- ‘to cut into, to 
make cuts or incisions, to dig’ > Hebrew karah [MJ] ‘to dig’; Aramaic 
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kara ‘to dig’; Ugaritic kry ‘to dig’; Arabic karā ‘to dig’, karw ‘digging, 
excavation’; Geez / Ethiopic karaya [hf] ‘to dig (a well, in the ground), 
to make holes, to dig up, to excavate, to peck (the eyes), to make cuts or 
incisions’; Tigre kdra ‘cut off (by digging)’; Amharic kdrdyyd ‘to dig, to 
till the earth’; Gurage käre ‘to dig a hole’; Harari xara ‘to dig a hole’. 
Murtonen 1989:239; Klein 1987:285; Leslau 1963:97, 1979:347, and 
1987:294—295. Egyptian krt ‘carnage, massacre’, (reduplicated) krkr 
‘knife’. Hannig 1995:887; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:136. Chadic: 
Ngizim karmu ‘to chop, to cut down, to chop off’. Highland East Cushitic: 
Gedeo / Darasa kar- ‘to cut down a tree’; Sidamo kar- ‘to fell (a tree)’. 
Hudson 1989:249 and 376. Ehret 1995:200, no. 330, *kur-/*kar- ‘to cut 


, 


up’. 
Proto-Indo-European *kter-/*k*or-/*khy- ‘to cut off, to cut down’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) kar-as-zi ‘to cut off’; Sanskrit kartati, krntáti ‘to cut, to cut 
off, krnati ‘to injure, to kill’; Avestan karantaiti ‘to cut, to flay; to clean, 
to dress (a slaughtered animal)’; Greek Keipo ‘to cut off, to clip, to hew 
down’; Old Icelandic skera ‘to cut, to shape’; Faroese skera ‘to cut’; 
Norwegian skjera ‘to cut’; Swedish skära ‘to cut’; Danish skjære ‘to cut’; 
Old English sceran, scieran ‘to cut, to shear’, scéarra ‘shears, scissors’, 
sceard ‘notched, with pieces broken off or out’, scierdan ‘to injure, to 
destroy’; Old Frisian skera ‘to cut, to shear’, skéra ‘shears, scissors, 
clippers’; Old Saxon skerian ‘to cut, to shear’, skara ‘shears, scissors, 
clippers’; Dutch scheren ‘to cut, to shear’, schaar ‘shears, scissors, 
clippers’; Old High German skeran ‘to cut, to shear’ (New High German 
scheren), scár(a) ‘scissors, shears, clippers’ (New High German Schere); 
Lithuanian kerpu, kirpti ‘to cut (with scissors)’; Tocharian A kdrst-, B 
kárst- ‘to cut off, to cut down, to terminate; to tear; to destroy utterly’. Rix 
1998a:503 *(s)ker- ‘to cut off, to shear, to scrape (off); Pokorny 
1959:938—947 *(s)ker-, *(s)kera-, *(s)kré- ‘to cut’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:573—587 *sger-, *qer-; Mann 1984—1987:491 *kero, -ið ‘to 
cut’, 611—612 *kerid ‘to strike, to stab, to cut, to sever’; Watkins 
1985:59—60 *sker- (also *ker-) and 2000:77—78 *(s)ker- ‘to cut’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::707 *sk[^Jer- and 1995.1:612 *skter- ‘to 
carve, to shear, to cut out’; Mallory—Adams 1997:143 *(s)ker- ‘to cut 
apart, to cut off’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:257 *ker- and 1:260; Hofmann 
1966:137 *(s)ger-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:810—811; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:510; Boisacq 1950:427—428 *(s)qer-; Beekes 2010.1:665 *(s)ker-; 
Orél 2003:338— 339 Proto-Germanic *skeranan, 340 *skerjan — *skero; 
Kroonen 2013:443 Proto-Germanic *skéra- ‘pair of scissors’ and 443— 
444 *skeran- ‘to cut’; De Vries 1977:490 *(s)ker-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.11:189  *(s)ker-; Klein 1971:678 *(s)ger-; Onions 1966:818; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:348—349; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:643; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:629 and 630 *sker-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:207— 
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208 *(s)ger-; Adams 1999:168—169 *kers- < *(s)ker- ‘to cut’; Derksen 
2015:405 *(s)krH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:257—258. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.22 cut (vb.). Brunner 1969:38, no. 159; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:407—408, no. 246; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 939, *küRtV ‘to cut 
(off), to notch’. 


423. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K"ar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’: 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off’; 
(n.) *křar-a ‘cut, incision’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k'er-/*k"or-/*khy- ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’: Sanskrit 


carman- ‘skin, hide, bark’, krtti-h ‘skin, hide’; Avestan caraman- ‘skin, 
hide’; Latin corium ‘skin, hide; leather; (of plants) bark, rind’, cortex ‘rind, 
bark, shell’; Old Irish coirt ‘skin, bark’; Welsh cwr (pl. cyroedd) ‘skin’; 
Old Icelandic hörund ‘human flesh, skin, complexion’; Norwegian hgrold, 
horong ‘flesh, skin’; Old Swedish harund ‘flesh, skin’; Old Danish harend 
‘flesh, skin’; Old English heorda ‘deer- (or goat- ?) skin’, hyro ‘skin, 
hide’; Swiss German Herde, Hárde ‘sheepskin, goatskin’; Russian kora 
[kopa] ‘crust; rind, bark’. Pokorny 1959:938—947 *(s)ker-, *(s)kera-, 
*(s)kre- ‘to cut; Walde 1927—1932.1I:573—587 *sger-, *qer-; Mann 
1984—1987:490 *kermn- ‘cut, cutting; piece, part; skin, flesh’, 533 *kora, 
*koriom ‘skin, leather’, 536 *koros ‘skin, hide’, 568 *k/t- ‘cut, strike; 
cutting; cutter, knife, dagger; cut piece, skin’; Mallory—Adams 1997:522 
*kérmen- ‘skin’ « *(s)ker- ‘to cut (off)’; Watkins 1985:59—60 *sker- 
(also *ker-) and 2000:77—78 *(s)ker- ‘to cut’ (extended roots: *skert-, 
*kert-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:17 and 1:378; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:274 *gor- and 1:279 *(s)ger-t- Ernout—Meillet 1979:143 *sker- 
and 144—145 *kert-; De Vaan 2008:136; Orél 2003:170 West Germanic 
*xerdon; Kroonen 2013:213 Proto-Germanic *harunda/o- ‘flesh’; De 
Vries 1977:282 *(s)ker-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kere ‘bark’ > Finnish keri ‘bark that grows on 
a birch after the first bark has been removed’, kerma (kerma) ‘thin crust, 
thin or soft shell’; Estonian kirme(tis) ‘thin coating, thin crust’; Lapp / 
Saami gárrá/gárá- ‘shell, crust; (conifer) bark’; Mordvin ker ‘linden bark’; 
Cheremis / Mari kar, kür '(thick) linden bark’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt kur, 
kyr ‘piece of bark’; Zyrian / Komi kor ‘bark (of floriferous tree)’; Vogul / 
Mansi ker, keer ‘bark, shell (of eggs, etc.)’; Ostyak / Xanty kdr ‘bark, 
shell’; Hungarian kérég ‘crust, bark’. Collinder 1955:87 and 1977:104; 
Rédei 1986—1988:148—149 *kere ‘bark’; Sammallahti 1988:543 *keri/a 
‘bark’; Décsy 1990:100 *kerd ‘bark; to flay, to strip off the skin of. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:408—409, no. 247. 
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424. Proto-Nostratic root *kiar- (~ *ktar-): 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 
(n.) *K"ar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *ktar-a ‘edge, side, bank’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘to twist, turn, or wind around’: Proto-Semitic 
*kar-ar- ‘to twist, turn, or wind around’ > Arabic karra ‘to turn around 
and attack; to return, to come back’, karr ‘rope of bast or fibers of palm 
leaves’, kura ‘globe, sphere, ball’; Sabaean Arr ‘to return to a campaign’; 
Hebrew *karar [DJ] (participle mayarker [121213]) ‘to dance’; Tigrinya 
kärärä ‘to be twisted; to be round’; Harari kdrdra ‘to become tight (thread 
that is twisted by passing it through the palms)’; Amharic kdrrdrd ‘to 
become tight, twisted’, kar ‘thread’; Argobba kar ‘thread’; Gurage 
(a)kürrárd ‘to twist threads’, korr ‘thread’. Klein 1987:288; Zammit 
2002:352; Leslau 1963:94 and 1979:350. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) 
*kar-kar- ‘to twist, turn, wind, or roll around’ > Arabic karkara ‘to turn 
the millstone’; Sabaean krkr ‘a load or measure’; Hebrew kikkar [122] (< 
*kirkar) ‘round loaf of bread; a round weight, a talent’; Aramaic kakkara 
‘ball’, karay ‘to go round, to encircle’; Akkadian kakkaru (< *karkaru) 
‘metal disk (weighing one talent); round loaf of bread’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?ankVark"ara [A701.C0.2] ‘to roll, to roll around, to roll along, to roll off, 
to revolve, to overturn’; Tigrinya ?ank"árk"ürá ‘to roll’; Tigre kärkärä ‘to 
roll’; Amharic (tdn)k’Grakk’drd ‘to roll’, mänkWärak”ər ‘wheel’; Gurage 
(Endegeü) (ta)k’rakk’drd ‘to be lumpy (flour). Klein 1987:276; 
Murtonen 1989:238; Leslau 1979:349 and 1987:292. Berber: Tuareg kurat 
‘to wrap around several times (as a turban around the head)’, takarut 
‘turban’, asakkaru ‘a piece of material which can be wrapped several times 
around the head’; Tamazight kur ‘to be wrapped up, to be wound into a 
ball’, sskur ‘to roll, to roll into a ball’, takurt, tacurt ‘ball, a spool of thread 
or yarn, balloon’, akur ‘paunch, gizzard’; Kabyle kar ‘to be wrapped, to 
be wound into a ball’, akur ‘a large ball’, takurt ‘ball, a spool of thread or 
yarn’. Cushitic: Saho (reduplicated) karkar ‘to be round’. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *kar- ‘to turn around’ > K’wadza kangal- ‘to turn around’; Ma’a 
kikarara ‘ring’. Ehret 1980:242. Omotic: Bench / Gimira kar- ‘to be 
round’, kart- ‘to turn (intr.)’. Ehret 1995:200, no. 328, *kar- ‘to turn 
round, to go round’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:323, no. 1481, *kor- ‘(to be) 
round’. | 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karanku (karanki-) ‘(vb.) to whirl; (n.) whirling, 
gyration, kite’, karakku (karakki-) ‘to spin (as yarn)’; Malayalam 
karannuka ‘to turn around, to whirl’; Kannada gara, garagara *whirlingly, 
around and around’, (?) kori, kore ‘to whirl’; Tulu gary, gara, garagara, 
garrané ‘a whirling noise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:129, no. 1387. 
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Proto-Indo-European *kher-/*ktor-/*khy- and *(s)kter-/*(s)k"or-/* (s)khy- 
‘to twist, turn, or wind around’: Sanskrit kartana-m ‘the act of spinning 
cotton or thread’, krnátti ‘to twist, to spin’; Avestan skarana- ‘round’; 
Greek KdptoAdoc ‘basket with a pointed bottom’, xopovóg ‘crooked, 
curved’; Latin crátis ‘wicker basket, hurdle-work’, corbis ‘wicker basket’, 
curvus ‘bent, bowed, arched, curved’; Welsh crwn ‘round’; Gothic haurds 
*(woven) door’; Old Icelandic hurd ‘door’; Old English Ayrd ‘door’, 
hyrdel ‘hurdle’; Old Saxon hurth ‘door’; Old High German hurd ‘wattle, 
hurdle’ (New High German Hürde), Lithuanian kraipaŭ, kraipyti ‘to turn 
about’, kreivas ‘crooked, curved, wry’, krypstu, krypti ‘to bow, to bend’; 
Russian koróbit' [kopoOwrb] ‘to warp’, krivít' [kpuBurb] ‘to bend, to 
distort’, krivoj [kpuBoit] ‘curved, crooked’, kruzit' [kpyxxurb] ‘to turn, to 
whirl, to spin’, krutít' [kpyrurb] ‘to twist, to twirl, to roll up’, krug [kpyr] 
‘circle’, krugóm [kpyrom] ‘round’; Slovenian krétati ‘to turn’. Rix 
1998a:317 *kert- ‘to twist, to turn, to rotate, to spin’ and 504 *(s)kerb- ‘to 
be bent; to twist, to wrinkle, to crumple’; Pokorny 1959:584— 585 *kert-, 
*kerat-, *krat- ‘to twist or turn together’ and 935—938 *(s)ker- ‘to turn, to 
bend’; Walde 1927—1932.[:421—422 *qer-, *qerat- and 1[:568—573 
*(s)ger-; Mann 1984—1987:533 *kor- ‘bend, curve; bent, curved’, 533 
*korb- (*korbis, -os, -à; *kreb-, *krb- ?) ‘wicker, basket’, 533 *korb- 
‘ridge, furrow’, 534 *korbio (?) ‘to bend, to twist, to deprave, to distort, to 
shrink’, 535 *koron-, *koran- ‘edge, rim, border’, 538 *korübho, -ið ‘to 
bend, to turn, to depart’, 546 *kreiuos ‘bent’, 547 *krembo (*kromb-) ‘to 
twist, to bend, to turn, to fold’, 548 *krengh- ‘ring, circle, belt, girth’, 548 
*krentos ‘turned, bent; turn, bend’, 551 *krib- ‘wicker, basketry’, 552 
*krik- ‘twist, cramp, varicosity’, 555 *kriuos ‘twisted, with crumpled 
horn’, 555 (*krnguo-), 555 *kroip- ‘turn, bend’, 555—556 *kroiuos ‘bent, 
crooked, lame; bent object’, 556 *krok- ‘loop, curl, crook, hook’, 557 
*krongeio (*krongio) ‘to turn, to twist’, 557 *krongos, -à, -is ‘twist, bend, 
curl, turn’, 557—558 *krontos ‘turned, bent; turn, bend, edge’, 560 
*krumbos ‘bent, crooked; bend, crook, crutch, haunch, joint’, 560 
*krombilos, -à ‘bend, crease, fold, curve, crook’, 560 *krumos ‘bent, 
lame’, 561 *krunk- ‘bend, fold’, 568 *Art- ‘plait, wicker, bentwork, frame, 
rack, truss’, 569 *kftalos, -ios (*krtilo-) ‘wicker, bentwork’, 1179 
*skreblos, *skrebaros ‘twist, twine’, 1180 *skrebho ‘to go, to turn’; 
Watkins 1985:30 *kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’, 60 *sker- (also *ker-) ‘to 
turn, to bend’ and 2000:41 *kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’ (zero-grade form 
*krt-), 78 *(s)ker- ‘to turn, to bend’; Mallory—Adams 1997:571 *kert- ‘to 
plait, to twine’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:257; Boisacq 1950:416—417 
*gerát-, *qert- and 499—500 *qere-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:794 and I:927— 
928; Hofmann 1966:134 *gert-, *qerat-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:501 
and 1:570; Beekes 2010.1:650 and I:758—759; De Vaan 2008:135, 141, 
and 158; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:272—273 *(s)qerebh-, 1:285— 
286 *gerat-, *qert-, and I:317—318 *(s)ger-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:142, 
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147—148 *krt-, *krat-, and 161; Orél 2003:194 Proto-Germanic *xurdiz ~ 
*xurpiz; Kroonen 2013:258 Proto-Germanic *hurdi- *wickerwork door’; 
De Vries 1977:267—268 *kert-; Lehmann 1986:179—180 *kert-; Feist 
1939:250 *kert-; Onions 1966:453 *krt-; Klein 1971:356—357 *qerat-, 
*gert-; Hoad 1986:223; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:322 *kert-, *kerat-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:321; Derksen 2008:251 *krong^-o-, 251—252, 252 *kront-, 
and 2015:256—257 *krei-uo-. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kerd- '(vb.) to turn, twist, or wind around; 
(adj.) round’ > Finnish kierd, kiero ‘twisted, wound, rolled up’, kiertd- ‘to 
turn, to twist, to wind (tr.); to circle, to go around, to rotate (intr.)’, kiero 
‘not straight, twisted, wry; crooked, distorted’, kierros ‘round, circuit, 
turn’, kierto ‘circulation, round; cycle’, kierre ‘thread, worm’; (?) Mordvin 
kirne- ‘to bend (tr.)’; Hungarian kerek ‘round, circular’, kerék ‘wheel’, 
kering- ‘to revolve’; Ostyak / Xanty kérak ‘round’, kórag- ‘to turn (intr.), 
to revolve’. Collinder 1955:88 and 1977:105; Rédei 1986—1988:147— 
148 *kerd. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kere ‘any round thing or object’ > Finnish 
keri ‘circumference, (round) frame’; Hungarian köré ‘round, around’; 
Votyak / Udmurt kury ‘copper ring’. Collinder 1955:88 and 1977:104; 
Rédei 1986—1988:148 *kere. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 
10.15 roll (vb.); 12.74 crooked; 12.81 round; 12.82 circle. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:420—421, no. 263; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:321—323, no. 197, *kdra 
‘to tie (tightly)’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 917, *karV ‘to twist, to turn around, to 
return’. 


425. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ar-a ‘edge, side, bank’: 
Perhaps a derivative of: 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 
(n.) *křar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic karir [Néc], kVarir [n.eC], korar 
[eé2C], karer [h&C], kerar [t.e-C] ‘(round) hill, ravine, rock’. Leslau 
1987:294. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karai ‘shore, bank, ridge of a field, border of a cloth’; 
Malayalam kara ‘shore, riverside, land (opposite to sea), colored border of 
a cloth’, karal ‘border, margin, edge’; Kannada kare ‘bank, shore, 
boundary, border of a cloth’; Kodagu kare ‘bank’; Tulu karé ‘seashore, 
bank of a river, border, colored border of a cloth’; Telugu kara ‘shore, 
bank’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:120, no. 1293. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ker-/*ktor-/*kiy- ‘edge, shore, bank’: Avestan 
karana- ‘end, border, shore’; Farsi karan ‘shore, side’; Lithuanian krastas 
‘edge, verge, border, brim, bank’, krantas “bank, seashore’; Latvian krasts 
‘shore, bank (of a river)’, krants ‘cliff’; Russian krutoj [kpyroii] ‘steep’, 
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kruca [kpyua] ‘steep slope’. Pokorny 1959:584— 585 *kert-, *kerat-, 
*krat- ‘to twist or turn together’; Walde 1927—1932.1:421—422 *ger-, 
*gerat-; Mann 1984—1987:535 *koron-, *koran- ‘edge, rim, border’, 
557—558 *krontos ‘turned, bent; turn, bend, edge’; Watkins 1985:30 
*kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’ and 2000:41 *kert- ‘to turn, to entwine’ (zero- 
grade form *Ayt-); Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:288 and 1:289; Smoczynski 
2007.1:307 and 1:308. 

D. Uralic: Selkup Samoyed kery ‘edge, brim’. Rédei 1986—1988:148. 

E. Proto-Altaic *k'are ‘edge’: Proto-Tungus *ydri- ‘border, hem’ > Ulch 
yarica ‘border, hem’; Nanay / Gold yari-, yarica ‘border, hem’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:767—768 *k‘are ‘edge’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak also include Proto-Mongolian *kira ‘edge, ridge’ and 
Proto-Turkic *Kir ‘isolated mountain; mountain top, mountain ridge; 
steppe, desert, level ground; edge’. However, the Mongolian and Turkic 
forms are separated from the Tungus forms in this book and are included 
instead under Proto-Nostratic (n.) *kir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): 
horn, head, skull, crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak’. 


Sumerian kar ‘embankment, quay-wall, wall along a canal or moat, mooring- 
place, harbor’. 


Buck 1949:1.27 shore. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:340—341, no. 216, *Kara 
‘cliff, steep elevation’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1161, *KarXV ‘bank, edge’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:422, no. 264. 


426. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) 
‘hard, strong, firm’: 
Identical to: 
(n.) *křar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘hard, dry’: Proto-Semitic *kar-ar- ‘to be or become 
hard, dry’ > Geez / Ethiopic karra [nd], karara [né] ‘to be dry, to dry up 
(spring)’; Tigrinya kdrdrd ‘to be hard, dry’; Amharic kdrrdrd ‘to become 
hard, to dry out’; Harari kdrdra ‘to become stiff’. Leslau 1963:94 and 
1987:293—294. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *karah- ‘hard, dry’ > 
Burunge karahadi ‘hard, dry’; K’wadza kalahayi ‘dry, withered, hard’. 
Ehret 1980:366. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karumai ‘strength, greatness’; Malayalam karu, karu 
‘stout, hard’, karuma ‘hardness, strength of a man’, karuman ‘one who is 
strong and able’, karuttu ‘strength, vigor, power, fortitude, courage’; 
Kannada kara, karu ‘greatness, abundance, power’; Telugu karamu ‘much, 
great, very’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119, no. 1287. [(?) Tamil kar ‘(vb.) 
to become hard, mature; to be firm or strong in mind; to be implacable; (n.) 
hardness, solidity or close grain (as of timber), core, strength of mind’, 
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karppu ‘close grain (as of the heart of timber), essence’, kari ‘great 
strength, toughness, hardness’, kāruntu ‘heart or core of a tree’; 
Malayalam karampu ‘pulp of fruit, pith, essence’; Kannada karime, kalime 
‘obstinacy, haughtiness’; (?) Parji kar- ‘to expand hood (serpent). 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1491.] 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K^ar- ‘hard, strong, firm’: Sanskrit karkata-h ‘crab’, 
karkara-h ‘hard, firm’; Greek kapxívog ‘crab’, káproc, Kpatoc ‘strength, 
might’, kaptepdc ‘strong, stout, staunch, sturdy’, kpatvc ‘strong, mighty’; 
Latin cancer (< *carcro-) ‘crab’; Gothic hardus ‘hard, stern’; Old 
Icelandic hardr ‘hard, stern, severe’, herda ‘to make hard’; Norwegian 
hard ‘hard, strong’; Swedish hård ‘hard, strong’; Danish haard ‘hard, 
strong’; Old English heard ‘hard, strong, stern, severe, brave, stubborn’, 
heardian ‘to harden’, heardnes ‘hardness’, (adv.) hearde ‘hardly, firmly, 
very severely, strictly, vehemently; exceedingly, greatly; painfully, 
grievously’; Old Frisian herd ‘hard’, herda ‘to harden’; Old Saxon hard 
‘hard’, herdian ‘to harden’; Old High German hart ‘hard’ (New High 
German art), harten ‘to harden’ (New High German hdrten). Pokorny 
1959:531—532 *kar-, (reduplicated) *karkar- ‘hard’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::354—355 *gar-, (reduplicated) *garqar-; Mann 1984—1987:475 
*kark- (?) ‘crab’, 475—476 *karkaros ‘rough, tough, harsh, coarse’, 478 
*kartus ‘hard, harsh, bitter’, 544 *kratos, -is, -us ‘strong; strength, power, 
force’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1[:533 (reduplicated) *K/^Jark[^Jar- 
and 1995.1:451 *křarkřar- ‘rough, hard’; Watkins 1985:27 *kar- and 
2000:37 *kar- ‘hard’; Mallory—Adams 1997:512 *karkr(o)- ‘crab’, *kar- 
‘hard’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:169 and 1:170; Boisacq 1950:414 *qar- 
and 510—511 *gar-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:789—790 and 1I:8—10 *gartu- 
or *gortu- beside *qrtu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:498—499 and I:578— 
579; Hofmann 1966:133 and 158 *qre-t-, *qrt- (root *gar-); Beekes 
2010.1:646 and I:772—773 *kret-s-, *krt-u-, *krt-ero-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:91; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:151 *gar-; De Vaan 2008:86— 
87; Orél 2003:161 Proto-Germanic *xardin, 162 *xardjanan, 162 *xarduz; 
Kroonen 2013:211 Proto-Germanic *hardu- ‘hard, severe’; Lehmann 
1986:177 *kar-; Feist 1939:246—247 *kar-; De Vries 1977:210—211; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:265 *kortu-; Klein 1971:334 *gar-; Onions 
1966:427 Common Germanic *yarduz; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:290 *kar-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:294. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 15.74 hard; 15.84 dry. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:425—426, no. 268; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1943, *gaH,/V ‘hard, 
firm’. 


427. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’: 
Identical to: 
(n.) *&^ar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) ‘hard, strong, firm’ 
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Derivative: 
(n.) *&"ar-a ‘bitterness, pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, pungent, harsh, 
sharp, caustic, hot (of taste), acrid’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘rough, coarse’: Proto-Semitic *kar-ad- ‘rough, 
coarse’ > Geez / Ethiopic kardada [hC€ €] ‘to be rough, coarse’, kardud 
[nc4.&] ‘rough, coarse’; Amharic kdrddddda ‘to be rough’. Leslau 1987: 
290. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karafu ‘roughness, unevenness, churlish temper’, karattu 
‘rugged, uneven, unpolished’; Malayalam karatu ‘what is rough or 
uneven’, karu ‘rough’, karuppu ‘roughness’, karukarukka ‘to be harsh, 
sharp, rough, irritating’; Kannada karadu ‘that which is rough, uneven, 
unpolished, hard, or waste, useless, or wicked’; Tulu karadu, karadu 
‘rough, coarse, worn out’, kargota ‘hardness, hard-heartedness; hard, hard- 
hearted’, garu ‘rough’; Telugu kara ‘sharp’, karusu ‘rough, harsh, harsh 
words’, karaku, karuku ‘harshness, roughness, sharpness; rough, harsh, 
sharp’, gari ‘hardness, stiffness, sharpness’, karati ‘stubborn, brutish, 
villainous’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:117, no. 1265. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’ar- ‘rough, hard, harsh’: Sanskrit karkasá-h 
‘rough, hard’; Pali kakkasa- ‘rough, harsh’; Prakrit kakkasa- ‘rough, hard’; 
Lithuanian kratùs ‘rough, uneven’. Pokorny 1959:531—532 *kar-, 
(reduplicated) *karkar- ‘hard’; Walde 1927—1932.1:354—355 *qar-, 
(reduplicated) *qarqar-; Mann 1984—1987:475—476 *karkaros ‘rough, 
tough, harsh, coarse’, 478 *kartus ‘hard, harsh, bitter’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:170. 


Buck 1949:15.76 rough. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:426, no. 269. 


428. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘bitterness, pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, 
pungent, harsh, sharp, caustic, hot (of taste), acrid’: 
Derivative of: 
(n.) *křar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kar ‘to be pungent, acrid, hot to the taste, very saltish or 
brackish’, karam ‘pungency; caustic; alkali’, karppu ‘pungency, saltness’, 
kari ‘to be saltish to the taste, to smart (as the eyes from oil or soap or 
chili), to feel an irritating sensation in the throat due to acidity of the 
stomach; to nag, to worry’, karippu ‘pungency, worrying, nagging’, karil 
*pungency', (reduplicated) karakara ‘to feel irritation (as from sand or grit 
in the eye), to feel irritation in the throat, to be hoarse’, karakarappu 
‘irritation in the throat, hoarseness’, karakar-enal ‘being irritated in the 
throat; Malayalam karam ‘caustic; different salts; pungency (as of 
pepper)’, (reduplicated) karukarukka ‘to be harsh, sharp, rough, irritating 
(for example, of grating sensation in the eyes)’; Kota ka'rm- ‘hot taste (of 
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peppers, chilies, etc.), burning sensation if pepper is put in the eye’; Toda 
ko-rm ‘curry’, kary- (karc-) ‘to tickle (nose); Kannada kara *pungency', 
karlu ‘salt land’; Kodagu ka-ra ‘hot (as the taste of curry)’; Tulu kara 
‘tasting or smelling hot; hot, pungent’, karuppu ‘a strong or black sort of 
salt’; Telugu kāru ‘saltness; salt, brackish’, karamu 'pungency; pungent, 
acrid, caustic’; Kolami karot ‘salty’; Konda karya ‘saltness’; Pengo kariya 
‘saltness’; Manda kariya ‘salty’; Brahui xarén ‘bitter’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:137, no. 1466. Tamil kar ‘to be pungent, acrid’, karppu *pungency', 
kattu *pungency, acridity’ (Telugu loan); Kannada kāta, gata, gatu ‘strong 
stifling smell (as of tobacco, chilies, etc.)’; Tulu gatu, gati ‘hot, pungent’; 
Telugu gatu *pungency, acridity’; Kolami gatam ‘hot, pungent’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:138—139, no. 1491. 

Proto-Indo-European *K"ar-/*k^r- ‘sharp, pungent’: Sanskrit kafü-h (< 
*krt-u-) ‘sharp, pungent’; Lithuanian kartus ‘bitter’. Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:143; Walde 1927—1932.1I:578; Mann 1984—1987:478 *kartus 
‘hard, harsh, bitter’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:225; Smoczynski 2007.1:260. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *karwa ‘bitter, sharp, pungent’? > Finnish 
karvas ‘acrid, pungent, bitter’, karvaus ‘bitterness, acridity’, karvastele- 
‘to smart’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) kaarvees ‘bitter’ (Finnish loan); Votyak / 
Udmurt kurit ‘sharp, pungent; bitter; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) kurid, 
(Permyak) kurit ‘bitter’; Ostyak / Xanty koray- ‘to burn, to smart’, korwar 
‘burning’. Rédei 1986—1988:128—129 *karwa. 


Buck 1949:15.37 bitter; 15.38 acid, sour. Hakola 2000:58, no. 218. 


429. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ar-a ‘blackness, darkness’; (adj.) ‘black, dark’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kar- ‘black, dirty’: Egyptian (Demotic) krky ‘filth’; Coptic 
corg(e) [6opx(e)], Sergi [xepxi] ‘dirt, filth’, r-Corg [p-6opx] ‘to become 
filthy’. Vycichl 1983:347; Cerny 1976:336. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero kara 
‘black’. 

Proto-Dravidian *kar-, *kar-, *kár- ‘black, dark’: Tamil karu ‘to grow 
black, to darken, to become dirty, to become impure, to mature’, 
(reduplicated) karukaru ‘to become very black’, karuppu ‘blackness, 
darkness, spot, taint, moral defect’, karu (kari-) ‘to be blackened’, karai 
‘spot, stain, rust, blemish, fault, blackness, darkness’; Malayalam karukka 
‘to grow black’, kara ‘blackness, spot, stain, rust’, karu ‘black’, karu 
‘darkness, black cloud’; Kota karp ‘blackness, a demon’; Toda kar ‘dirt, 
spot, rust’, karf- (kart-) ‘to become black, dark’; Kannada karangu ‘to turn 
black’, kare, kari ‘the color black, blackness, stain, blot’, karrage, karrane 
‘blackly, blackness’; Kodagu kara- (karap-, karat-) ‘to become black’, 
karapi ‘blackness’, karaté ‘black’, kare ‘stain’; Telugu kara ‘blackness, a 
stain, blot; black’, kari ‘black’; Konda kari ‘blackness’, kar(i)ni ‘black’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1395. Tamil kar ‘blackness, blemish, 
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defect’, karakam ‘blackness’; Kannada kar, kadu ‘blackness; black’, 
kargu, kargu ‘black’; Tulu kari, kali ‘blackish’; Manda karindi ‘black’; 
Kuwi kar- ‘to become black’, karia ‘black’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:139, 
no. 1494. Tamil karu ‘black’, karukkal ‘darkness, twilight, cloudiness, 
sunburnt paddy crop’, karukku (karukki-) ‘to darken by heat, to burn, to 
scorch, to toast, to fry’, karuku (karuki-) ‘to be scorched, blackened by fire 
or sun, to become dark in the evening’, karumai ‘blackness’; Malayalam 
kari, karu ‘black; charcoal, coal’, karikkal, karukkal ‘twilight, dusk, 
frying’, karima, karuma ‘blackness’, karimpu ‘dark color, gray’; Kota kar 
‘black’; Kannada karidu ‘black’, kargu ‘to turn black’, kare ‘blackness’; 
Tulu kari ‘soot, charcoal’, kariya ‘black’; Koraga kardi ‘black’; Telugu 
kaggu ‘to fade, to turn black (through heat, smoking)’; Naiki (of Chanda) 
karan, karen, kareyan ‘black’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, no. 1278(a). 
Tamil kar ‘blackness, darkness, cloud, rainy season’, kar ‘to darken, to 
grow black’, kari ‘blackness; crow, black bull’; Kannada kar ‘blackness, 
rainy season’; Tulu kary, kari ‘black, dark’; Gondi karial, karyal, karial, 
karial, kareyal, kari, karkal ‘black’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118—119, 
no. 1278(c); Krishnamurti 2003:391 *kar-/*kar-V- ‘dark, black, dark 
clouds’. 

Proto-Indo-European (*K"ar-s-/)*K'r-s- ‘black, dark’: Sanskrit krsnd-h 
‘black, dark, dark blue’, krsnaka-h ‘blackish’; Old Prussian kirsnan 
‘black’; Old Church Slavic creme ‘black’; Russian cérnyj [4épuprii] 
‘black’; Slovak čierny ‘black’; Slovenian cni ‘black’. Pokorny 1959:583 
*kers- ‘dirty color’; Walde 1927—1932.1:428—429 *gers-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1029 *quérsnos (*qursno-) ‘dark, black’, 1052 *qursnos (*quy?snos, 
*gurksnos) ‘black, dark’; Watkins 1985:30 *kers- and 2000:41 *kers- 
‘dark, dirty’; Mallory—Adams 1997:69—70 *k"rsnós ‘black’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:264. 

Proto-Altaic *křaru (~ k-) ‘black’: Proto-Mongolian *kara ‘black’ > 
Written Mongolian gara ‘black, dark, obscure’; Dagur yara, yar ‘black’; 
Monguor yara ‘black’; Ordos yara ‘black’; Buriat yara ‘black’; Khalkha 
xar ‘black’; Kalmyk yar» ‘black’; Moghol qaroó ‘black’. Poppe 1955:131. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu gara ‘black (of animals)’; Evenki kara 
‘black’. Proto-Turkic *Kara ‘black’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qara 
‘black’; Turkish kara ‘black’; Gagauz qara ‘black’; Azerbaijani cara 
‘black’; Turkmenian cara ‘black’; Uzbek gore ‘black’; Uighur qara 
‘black’; Karaim qara ‘black’; Tatar qara ‘black’; Bashkir qara ‘black’; 
Kirghiz gara ‘black’; Kazakh qara ‘black’; Noghay qara ‘black’; Tuva 
qara ‘black’; Chuvash yora ‘black’; Yakut yara ‘black’; Dolgan kara 
‘black’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:651—652 *karu (~ k‘-) ‘black’. 
Initial consonant uncertain; hence, either here or with Proto-Nostratic 
*k’ar- ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’. 
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Buck 1949:15.65 black; 15.88 dirty, soiled. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:337— 
338, no. 213, *Kar/à/ ‘black, dark colored’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:429—430, 
no. 274; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1155, *KarhA ‘black’. 


430. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ar-a ‘heart, core, essence’: 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam karal, karul ‘lungs and heart, liver, bowels; heart, 
mind’, karil ‘heart’; Kota karl ‘heart, mind, desire’; Kannada karul, 
karalu, karlu, kallu ‘an entrail, the bowels; love’; Kodagu kari ‘intestines’; 
Tulu karalu, karlu ‘the bowels, the liver’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, 
no. 1274; Krishnamurti 2003:14 *kar-V] ‘intestines, bowels’. [(?) Tamil 
kar ‘(vb.) to become hard, mature; to be firm or strong in mind; to be 
implacable; (n.) hardness, solidity or close grain (as of timber), core, 
strength of mind’, karppu ‘close grain (as of the heart of timber), essence’, 
kari ‘great strength, toughness, hardness’, karuntu ‘heart or core of a tree’; 
Malayalam karampu ‘pulp of fruit, pith, essence’; Kannada karime, kalime 
‘obstinacy, haughtiness’; (?) Parji kar- ‘to expand hood (serpent). 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1491.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K"ert'-/*k^rt'- ‘heart’: Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) Ki-ir 
‘heart’, (gen. sg. kar-ti-ya-as); Palaic (dat.-loc. sg.) ka-a-ar-ti ‘heart’; 
Greek kapdia (poet. Kp) ‘heart’; Armenian sirt ‘heart’; Latin cor ‘heart’ 
(gen. sg. cordis); Old Irish cride ‘heart’; Welsh craidd ‘center, heart’; 
Cornish créz ‘middle’; Gothic hairto ‘heart’; Old Icelandic hjarta ‘heart’; 
Norwegian hjarta ‘heart’; Swedish hjärta ‘heart’; Danish hjerte ‘heart’; 
Old English heorte ‘heart’; Old Frisian herte ‘heart’; Old Saxon herta 
‘heart’; Dutch hart ‘heart’; Old High German herza ‘heart’ (New High 
German Herz); Lithuanian širdis ‘heart’, šerdis ‘core, pith, heart’; Latvian 
sirds ‘heart’; Old Church Slavic sredece ‘heart’, sréda ‘center, middle, 
midst’; Russian sérdce [cepumue] ‘heart’; Slovak srdce ‘heart’. The 
following (but with a different initial consonant: *g^ert'-/*g^rt'- *heart") 
may belong here as well: Sanskrit Aydaya- ‘heart; mind, soul; breast, chest, 
stomach, interior’; Avestan zarad- ‘heart’; Baluchi zirdé ‘heart’. Pokorny 
1959:579—580 (*kered-:) *kerd-, *kérd-, *krd-, *kred- ‘heart’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:423424 (*kered-:) *kérd-, *krd-, *kred-; Mann 1984— 
1987:610 *kerd- (*kerdis, -à, -i2) ‘heart, core, center’, 637—638 *krd- 
‘core, center, heart’; Watkins 1985:30 *kerd- and 2000:41 *kerd- ‘heart’; 
Lehmann 1986:171; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:173, 1:186. 1:273, 
II:801, II:812, II:878 *k/*/er-t’- and 1995.1:148, I:160, 1:238, 1:702, 1:712, 
L775 *kher(-t’)- ‘heart’, 1:148, E160, E171 *£^r-t-; Mallory—Adams 
1997:262—263 *kérd ‘heart’; Puhvel 1984— .4:189—191 *kérd(i) : 
*krd(-y)-; Kloekhorst 2008b:469—471; Boisacq 1950:412—413 *kérd-, 
*frd-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:787—788 *kérd; Hofmann 1966:133 *kérd-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:497—498 *kerd; Beekes 2010.1:644 *Ker(d)-; 
Derksen 2008:485 *krd- and 2015:448—449 *Kerd-; Fraenkel 1962— 
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1965.1::986—987; Smoczynhski 2007.1:638—639 *kérd-O; De Vaan 
2008:134—135; Ernout—Meillet 1979:142; Kroonen 2013:222 Proto- 
Germanic *herton- ‘heart’; Orél 2003:170 Proto-Germanic *xerton; Feist 
1939:234—235; Lehmann 1986:171 *kerd-; De Vries 1977:232 *kerd- 
(beside *ghyd- in Indo-Iranian); Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:293—294; 
Onions 1966:433 *kérd-, *krd-; Klein 1971:338; Hoad 1986:212; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:306 *kérd- (*krd-); Kluge—Seebold 1989:307 *Kerd-; 
Vercoullie 1898:105 *kerd; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:417— 
423 *Ker, *krd-. 


Buck 1949:4.44 heart. 


431. Proto-Nostratic root *kħas- (~ *khas-): 


(vb.) *K"as- ‘to cut or break off, to divide, to separate’; 
(n.) *K^as-a ‘cut, separation, division, break; cutting, clipping, fragment, 


piece, bit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k/a/s- ‘to cut or break off, to divide, to separate’: Proto- 


Semitic *kas-am- ‘to cut > Hebrew kdsam [DO2] ‘to shear, to clip’; 
Ugaritic ksm ‘portion’ (?); Akkadian kasamu ‘to cut in pieces’. Murtonen 
1989:236; Klein 1987:282. Proto-Semitic *kas-ah- ‘to cut off, to cut away, 
to remove’ > Hebrew kasah [NOD] ‘to cut off, to cut away’; Aramaic kasah 
‘to cut off, to cut into pieces’; Syriac kasah ‘to prune’; Arabic kasaha ‘to 
sweep, to clean’. Murtonen 1989:236; Klein 1987:281. Proto-Semitic 
*kas-as- ‘to cut into pieces, to cut up, to divide’ > Hebrew kdsas [DDD] ‘to 
compute’ (< ‘to cut up, to divide’) also ‘to grind, to chew, to gnaw’; 
Aramaic kasas ‘to break into small pieces, to chew, to munch’; Akkadian 
kasásu ‘to cut up, to chew up’, kissatu ‘fodder’; Arabic kassa ‘to grind or 
pound to powder, to pulverize’, (reduplicated) kaskasa ‘to pound, to grind, 
to pulverize’; Amharic (reduplicated) kdsdkkdsd ‘to break up (the clods of 
earth)’; Gurage (reduplicated) kasákásá ‘to break a stone or clod of earth, 
to prickle the gum with a needle and a colored substance, to hit a burning 
piece of wood on the ground in order to extinguish it, to throw to the 
ground and break into pieces’. Klein 1987:282; Leslau 1979:353. Proto- 
Semitic *kas-ab- ‘to cut? > Geez / Ethiopic kasaba [nan] ‘to circumcise’; 
Tigre kdsba ‘to circumcise’; Tigrinya (with augmented n) kdnsdabd, 
känsäbä ‘to circumcise’; Gurage (a)kdssdbd ‘to pound the shell of grain’. 
Leslau 1979:352—353 and 1987:295. Proto-Semitic *kas-ay- ‘to cut, to 
separate, to divide’ > Geez / Ethiopic k"asaya [teh] ‘to separate, to 
divide, to invalidate, to abrogate, to rescind, to repel, to abolish, to destroy, 
to dissolve, to decompose, to belittle, to disprove, to refute’; Tigrinya 
k’dsdyd ‘to break to pieces’. Leslau 1987:296—297. Proto-Semitic *kas- 
ap- ‘to cut, to trim, to break’ > Akkadian kasāpu ‘to chip, to break off a 
piece, to trim; to be cut, to be broken’; Arabic kasafa ‘to cut up’; Sheri / 
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Jibbali ksaf ‘to make something smaller’, ekósf ‘to humiliate’. Zammit 
2002:354. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:324, no. 1485, *kos- ‘to pierce, to cut’.] 
Dravidian: Kurux kaccnd ‘to divide (soft material) by force, to break by 
pulling, to pull to pieces, to break off, to bite off; to finish, to do 
thoroughly, definitely, or finally’, kacrna ‘to be pulled off, to break short’; 
Malto gace ‘to break (as a cord), to cure an illness by exorcism, to end, to 
finish’, gacre ‘to be broken, to be done, to be over’, gacro ‘broken, torn 
cloth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:103, no. 1100. 

Proto-Indo-European *ktes-, *křas- ‘to cut’: Sanskrit sdsati ‘to cut down, 
to kill, to slaughter’; Greek kedCw ‘to split, to cleave’; Latin castro ‘to 
castrate’; Middle Irish cess ‘spear’; Old Church Slavic kosa ‘scythe’; 
Russian kosa [koca] ‘scythe’; Czech kosa ‘scythe’; Polish kosa ‘scythe’; 
Serbo-Croatian kosa ‘scythe’; Bulgarian kosd ‘scythe’. Rix 1998a:293 
*kes- ‘to cut (off)’; Watkins 1985:30 *kes- (variant *kas-) and 2000:41 
*kes- (variant *kas-) ‘to cut’; Pokorny 1959:586 *kes- ‘to cut’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:448—449 *kes-; Mallory—Adams 1997:336 (?) *kos-trom 
~ *kos-dhrom ‘cutting instrument, knife’, *kes- ‘to cut’; Mann 1984— 
1987:494 *kesó, -ið ‘to cut, to chop’, 614 *kes- ‘to cut, to stab’; Hofmann 
1966:137 *kes-; Boisacq 1950:424—425; Frisk 1970—1973.1:806 *kes-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:507—508 *kes-; Beekes 2010.1:661—662 *kes-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:104; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:179—180; 
De Vaan 2008:97; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1ID:319; Derksen 2008:238 
*kos-. 

Proto-Altaic *křăsi- ‘(vb.) to cut; (n.) piece’: Proto-Tungus *(y)asu- ‘to 
chop, to cut off; to bite’ > Manchu asiyiya- ‘to trim off, to pare off, to 
prune’; Evenki asu- ‘to bite’. Proto-Mongolian *kasu- ‘to cut off pieces, to 
adze, to diminish’ > Written Mongolian qasu- ‘to diminish, to decrease, to 
abbreviate; to take away from, to cut down, to curtail; to shorten; to 
exclude, to eliminate; to subtract, to deduct; to delete', gasuydal 
‘deduction, diminution, decrease’, qasulta ‘reduction, diminution, 
decrease; deduction, exclusion’, gasuly-a ‘deduction, subtraction’; 
Khalkha yas- ‘to cut off pieces, to adze, to diminish’; Buriat yaha- ‘to cut 
off pieces, to adze, to diminish’; Kalmyk yas- ‘to cut off pieces, to adze, to 
diminish’; Ordos casu- ‘to cut off pieces, to adze, to diminish’. Proto- 
Turkic *kes- ‘to cut? > Old Turkic (Yenisei) kes- ‘to cut’; Karakhanide 
Turkic kes- ‘to cut’; Turkish kes- ‘to cut, to cut off; to interrupt, to 
intercept; to cut down, to diminish; to determine, to decide, to agree upon; 
to cut the throat of, to kill; to castrate’, kesim ‘the act of cutting, slaughter; 
cut, shape, form; make, fashion’, kesinti ‘clipping, cutting; chip; deduction 
(from a sum)’, keskin ‘sharp, keen; pungent, severe; decided; peremptory; 
edge (of a cutting instrument)’, kesme ‘cut, that can be cut; decided, 
definite; shears’; Azerbaijani kds- ‘to cut’; Turkmenian kes- ‘to cut’; 
Uzbek kes- ‘to cut’; Uighur kes- ‘to cut’; Tatar kis- ‘to cut; Bashkir kið- 
‘to cut’; Kirghiz kes- ‘to cut’; Kazakh kes- ‘to cut’; Chuvash kas- ‘to cut’; 
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Yakut kehe- ‘to cut’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:769—770 *K'ási ‘to 
cut; piece’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.). Brunner 1969:36, no. 142; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:405—406, no. 243. 


432. Proto-Nostratic root *kiath- (~ *khath-): 
(vb.) *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 
(n.) *k*ath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *ktath-a ‘rag, cloth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kat- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’: Proto-Semitic *kat-ap- 
‘to tie, to bind’ > Arabic katafa ‘to fetter, to shackle, to tie up’; Soqotri 
katof ‘to tie (to the top of the back)’; Geez / Ethiopic katafa [nt&.] ‘to bind 
firmly, to tie up’, katuf [fk] ‘bound firmly, tied up’; Amharic kutfat-d ad 
‘hands bound behind the back’; metathesis in: Hebrew kagaé [ND] ‘to tie, 
to bind’, kege@ [D22] ‘knot, tie’; Mandaic kpt ‘to tie, to bind’; Aramaic 
kaga® ‘to tie, to bind’; Syriac kagaé ‘to tie into a knot’. Klein 1987:285; 
Murtonen 1989:237; Leslau 1987:297. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi katti, ketti ‘mat’, (?) katti ‘palmleaf mat’; Konda kati 
‘wall’; Kuwi katti *mat-wall', kati ‘wall’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, 
no. 1205. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *ket-/*kt- ‘to twist, to turn’: Mingrelian rt- ‘to turn, to 
turn into’; Laz kt- ‘to twist, to turn’; Svan kesd- : ksd- ‘to turn’. Klimov 
1998:214 *ket- : *kt- ‘to turn’; Fahnrich 2007:459 *ket-/*kt-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’: Latin catena 
‘chain, fetter’, casses ‘a hunter's net, snare, trap’; (?) Old Icelandic hadda 
‘pot hook, pot handle’; Old English heador ‘restraint, confinement’, 
headorian ‘to shut in, to restrain, to control’; Old Church Slavic kotoco 
‘pen, coop’. Pokorny 1959:534 *kat- ‘to plait’; Walde 1927—1932.1:338 
*gat-; Mann 1984—1987:478—479 *kat- (*kat-) ‘to hold, to keep; hold, 
holder, handle, pen, keep’; De Vaan 2008:97 and 98; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:103 and 105; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:177—178 *qat-; De 
Vries 1977:200. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.75 plait (vb.). Dolgopolsky 1998:30—31, no. 22, 
*kadV ‘to wicker, to wattle’ (‘wall, building") and 2008, no. 1006, *kadV 
*wickerwork, wattle’; Bomhard 1999a:55. 


433. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k/at'-a ‘rag, cloth’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 
(n.) *K"at^-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
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A. Dravidian: Tulu kadale ‘(n.) a rag; (adj.) ragged, tattered’; Gondi gatla, 


getli, getla, gette, gete, gende ‘cloth’; Manda kediya, kidiya ‘cloth’; Pengo 
kadiya, kediya ‘waistcloth, cloth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:112, no. 1190. 
Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *ya6ro ‘patch, rag’ > Old High German 
hadara ‘patch, rag" (New High German Hader). Middle High German 
hader, also hadel, ‘rag, tatter’; Old Saxon hadilin ‘rag, tatter’. Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:280; Kluge—Seebold 1989:285. 


Buck 1949:6.21 cloth. 


434. Proto-Nostratic root *kath-: 
(vb.) *křath- ‘to fall down, to set down, to drop down’; 
(n.) *ktath-a ‘lower part, lower place, lower thing’; (adj.) ‘lower, inferior’; 
(particle) *k#ath- ‘down’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian katatu ‘to be low or short; to suffer physical 


B. 


collapse; to descend to the horizon’. 

Proto-Indo-European *křath- ‘down, below, under, beneath; along, 
downwards’: Hittite kat-ta, ka-at-ta, kat-ta-an (adverb and preverb) 
‘down, below, under; along; down the line, subsequently’, (postposition 
with dat.-loc. or gen.) ‘beneath, below, under, down (along), alongside, by, 
(along) with, on the side of’, (with abl.) ‘(from) beneath; down from’, kat- 
ta-an-da ‘downwards, along’, (adj.) kat-te-ra, kat-te-ir-ra ‘lower, inferior; 
nether, infernal; along, close(r)’; Hieroglyphic Luwian kata ‘down, under’, 
katanta ‘below’; Lydian (preverb) kat-, kat-; Greek xatd, káta ‘down, 
along, according to, against’, (Homeric) kátavta ‘downhill’; Tocharian B 
kátk- ‘to lower, to set (down)’, kdtkare ‘(adj.) deep, far (of height); (adv.) 
deep, far’. Pokorny 1959:612—613 *kom; Walde 1927—1932.1:458—459 
kom; Mann 1984—1987:516 *kmt- (*kmtm, *kmto, *kmti) ‘together, 
combined, total’; Watkins 1985:27 *kat- ‘something thrown down; 
offspring’ and 2000:37 *kat- ‘down’; Mallory—Adams 1997:169 *kat-h,e 
‘down’ and 2006:290, 292 *kat-h,e ‘down’; Puhvel 1984— _ .4:125—130 
and 4:131—133; Kloekhorst 2008b:463—464 and 465; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:504—505; Frisk 1970—1973.I:800; Boisacq 1950:420—421; 
Hofmann 1966:135 *kmta; Beekes 2010.1:656 *kmt-; Adams 1999:159 — 
according to Adams, Tocharian B kätk- ‘to lower, to set (down)’ is based 
upon a Proto-Indo-European verb stem *kat-ske/o-, built on the preposition 
*kat-a ‘down(ward)’. Note: In view of the Tocharian cognate proposed by 
Adams, the traditional comparison of the Anatolian and Greek forms cited 
above with Old Irish (preposition) cét- ‘with’, Old Welsh cant ‘with’, and 
Latin cum ‘with’ is to be abandoned (so also Puhvel 1984— .4:130). 
Proto-Eskimo *katay- ‘to fall or drop’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik katay- ‘to 
dump or pour out, to fall’; Central Alaskan Yupik katay- ‘to fall out or off, 
to drop’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kata-, kataXtur- ‘to pour out, to drop, to 
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fall out’; Central Siberian Yupik katay- ‘to dump, to empty’; Sirenik 
katay- ‘to drop, to pour out’; Seward Peninsula Inuit katak- ‘to fall, to 
drop’; North Alaskan Inuit katak- ‘to fall, to drop’; Western Canadian Inuit 
katak- ‘to fall, to drop’; Eastern Canadian Inuit katak- ‘to fall, to drop, to 
go downwards’; Greenlandic Inuit katay- ‘to drop, to fall, to shed hair 
(animal), to be loosened’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:160. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.). Greenberg 2002:53, no. 107. 


435. Proto-Nostratic root *k/ath-: 
(vb.) *kħath- ‘to make a harsh, shrill screech or sound: to cackle, to caw, to 


screech, to cry, to yelp’; 


(n.) *ktath-a ‘cackling, cawing, screeching, crying, yelping’; (adj.) ‘harsh, 


A. 
B 


shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’ 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic katküt ‘chicken, chick’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kattu (katti-) ‘(vb.) to caw, to screech, to chatter, to yelp, 
to growl, to bray, to bleat, to croak, to cry, to scream, to babble, to roar; 
(n.) crying, brawling, chattering’; Kannada kattu ‘to cry, to croak, to caw, 
to bray, etc.’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:113, no. 1206. 

Proto-Kartvelian *kat- ‘hen’: Georgian kat-am-i ‘hen’; Laz kot-um-e ‘hen’; 
Mingrelian kot-om-i ‘hen’; Svan kat-al ‘hen’. Klimov 1964:195—196 
*katam- and 1998:211—212 *katam- ‘hen’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:369—370 *kat-; Fahnrich 2007:455 *kat-; Schmidt 1962:137. 
Proto-Indo-European *K^af^-o-s ‘harsh, shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’: 
Latin catus ‘sharp to the hearing, clear-sounding, shrill’, transferred to 
intellectual objects in a good and bad sense: (a) good sense: ‘clear-sighted, 
intelligent, sagacious, wise’; (b) bad sense: ‘sly, crafty, cunning, artful’. Of 
dialectal origin (Sabine). Thus, not related to Latin cos ‘any hard stone, 
flintstone’. Same semantic development in Middle Irish cath ‘wise; a 
sage’. Pokorny 1959:541—542; Walde 1927—1932.1:454—455; Mann 
1984—1987:479 *katos ‘shrewd’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1183— 
184; Ernout—Meillet 1979:106; Lindsay 1894:541; De Vaan 2008:99. 
Note: Mann stands alone in reconstructing a separate Proto-Indo-European 
form, preserved only in Latin and Middle Irish. 


Buck 1949:3.51 hen, chicken (generic); 3.54 hen. Note: The words for ‘hen, 
chicken' (Semitic and Kartvelian) may be Wanderwórter. 


436. Proto-Nostratic root *ktaw- (~ *K'aw-): 
(vb.) *k4aw- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *&^aw-a ‘accumulation, inflation, expansion, growth; heap, pile; height’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k/a/w- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to 
increase’: Proto-Semitic *kaw- (*kaw-am-, *kaw-ad-, *kaw-ar-, *kaw-as-) 
‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to increase’ > Arabic kawwama ‘to 
heap, to stack up, to pile up, to accumulate’, kawm ‘heap, pile, hill’, kim 
‘heap, dung-hill, dung-pit’, kada ‘to heap up, to pile up’, kawda ‘heap, 
pile’, kara ‘to heap up’, kawr ‘plenty’, küs ‘heaped-up sand-hill’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kawama [hoa] ‘to burst’; Tigre kom ‘heap’. Leslau 1987:299. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kō ‘mountain’; Telugu kodu, koduvádu ‘a Khond, a man 
of a certain hill tribe’, koya name of a certain tribe of mountaineers; Kui 
kui ‘above, aloft, over, atop, upon’, kuiki ‘to the place above’, kuiti ‘from 
the place above’; Kuwi kui ‘up, above, west’. Krishnamurti 2003:7 and 11 
*ko/*ko-n-tu ‘king, god’ (also ‘mountain’); Burrow—Emeneau 1984:196, 
no. 2178. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k'ew-/*kiow-/*k'u- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, 
to grow, to increase’: Gothic Auhjan ‘to heap up, to store up’, hiuhma 
‘heap, multitude’, hauhs ‘high’, hauhei ‘height’; Old Icelandic har ‘high’, 
haugr ‘grave-mound’; Faroese háur ‘high’; Norwegian hoi ‘high’; 
Swedish hög ‘high’; Danish Aeg ‘high’; Old English héah ‘high’, hiehpo, 
hiehd(u) ‘height; above’; Old Frisian hach ‘high’; Old Saxon höh ‘high’; 
Dutch hoog ‘high’; Old High German houc ‘hill’, hoh ‘high’ (New High 
German hoch); Lithuanian katikas ‘swelling, boil’, kaukara ‘hill’, káugé 
‘large stack of hay’; Tocharian (adv.) A koc, B kauc ‘high, up, above’. 
Pokorny 1959:588— 592 *keu-, *keua- ‘to bend’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
370—376 *qeu-; Mann 1984—1987:282 *kükio ‘to swell, to inflate’; 
Watkins 1985:30—31 *keu- base of various loosely related derivatives 
with assumed basic meaning ‘to bend’, whence ‘a round or hollow object’ 
and 2000:41 *keua- ‘to swell; vault, hole’; Mallory—Adams 1997:62 
*keu-k- ‘curve’; Orél 2003:165 Proto-Germanic *xaugaz ~ *xaugan, 166 
*xauxaz, 166 *xauxibo, 166 *xauxin, 166 *xauxjanan; Kroonen 2013:215 
Proto-Germanic *hauha- ‘high’; Lehmann 1986:179 *kew- ‘to bend’, 
*kew-k- ‘bend, curve’ and 185 *kew-H- ‘to bend’; Feist 1939:249 *keuk- 
and 258—259; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:321; De Vries 1977:210 *keu- 
‘to bend’, *keu- ‘to swell’; Onions 1966:440 *koukos; Klein 1971:347 
*geu-q-, enlargement of *geu- ‘to bend’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:146— 
147; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:312 *koukó-s ‘hill’, *keu- ‘to bend’; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:312; Adams 1999:209; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:228 
*gou-d- parallel to *gou-q- found in Gothic hauhs ‘high’; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:229, I:229—230, and I:230; Smoczynski 2007.1:265. 

D. Yukaghir kuwémoj ‘to grow’, -kuwoj ‘big’. Nikolaeva 2005:230. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kewe ‘hill or bump’ (?) > 
Chukchi ke(w)eqej “unevenness, hill’, keere-c?an ‘unevenness’, kewekej 
‘hill’, ye-kewe-lin ‘hilly’; Kerek kawaaga ‘rough (place ?)’, a-kaawa- 
kalran ‘smooth’; Koryak kavet, kavat ‘hills, bumps’; Alyutor (Palana) 
kewetteyan ‘edge of mountain seen from sea side’. Fortescue 2005:135. 
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Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 12.31 high. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:410—411, 
no. 250. 


437. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K"ay-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’: 
Extended form (Afrasian and Indo-European): 
(n.) *&^ay-w-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kayw- ‘alone’: Proto-East Cushitic *kaww- (< *kayw-) 
‘alone’ > Somali kaw ‘one’; Konso xaww-aa ‘alone, separate, different’; 
Gidole haww ‘alone’; Rendille kow ‘one’. Sasse 1979:44. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kaimmai ‘widowhood, widow, lovelorn condition’, 
kaintalai, kayini, kaini ‘widow’, kai-kkilai ‘unreciprocated love’; Tulu kai- 
ponjavu ‘a single woman’ (ponjavu, ponjevu ‘a female in general, a 
grown-up woman’); Parji ketal, (NE.) kétal ‘widow’, ketub ‘widower’, 
ketub cind ‘orphan’; Gadba (Ollari) kétal ‘widow’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:183, no. 2028. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"ay- (extended form *k’ay-wo-) ‘alone’: Latin 
caelebs ‘unmarried, single’; Sanskrit kévala-h ‘exclusively one’s own, 
alone’; Old Church Slavic cé-gl» ‘alone’; Latvian kails ‘barren, childless’. 
Pokorny 1959:519 *kai-, *kai-uo-, *kai-uelo- ‘alone’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:326 *qai-; Mann 1984—1987:459 *kai- ‘alone, separate, only’, 460 
*kailos ‘single, alone, deprived’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:267 *kaiwelo-; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:12 *kai-uelos ‘alone’; De Vaan 2008:80; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:130 *gaiuelo-, *qai-uo-, *qai-lo-, Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:83. 


Buck 1949:13.33 alone, only. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:411—412, no. 252; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1950, *gaywE(-LV) ‘exclusively one’s own’ (— 
‘alone’, *entire"). 


438. Proto-Nostratic root *k'ay- (~ *khay-): 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay; to be placed, to lie’; 
(n.) *ktay-a ‘resting place, abode, dwelling; cot, bed’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *kaay- ‘to put, to set, to lay’ > Ma'a -ke 
‘to put, to set, to lay’; Dahalo kaaj- ‘to put, to set, to lay’. Ehret 1980:243. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ce ‘to dwell, to lie, to remain, to sleep’, ceppu (céppi-) 
‘to abide, to remain’, cékkai ‘cot, bed, roost, dwelling place, nest’; 
Kannada ké (kéd-) ‘to lie down, to repose, to copulate with’, kévu, kendu 
‘copulation’; Tulu kedonuni ‘to lie down, to rest’, kély ‘abode of a pariah’; 
Kolami ke-p- (ke:pt-) ‘to make (child) to sleep’; Malto kide ‘to lay down’; 
Kurux Kidnà, kid?ànà ‘to allow or invite one to lie down to rest or sleep, to 
put to bed (child), to lay in the grave’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:181, no. 
1990. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *K^ey-/*Kk^oy-/*Kk^i- ‘to lie, to be placed’: Sanskrit 
séte ‘to lie, to lie down, to recline, to rest, to repose’, (causative) sayayati 
‘to cause to lie down, to lay down, to put, to throw, to fix on or in’; 
Avestan saete ‘to lie down, to recline’; Greek keirot ‘to lie, to be placed’, 
Koitn, Koitoc ‘the marriage-bed’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. mid.) ki-it-ta(-ri) ‘to 
lie, to be placed’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres. mid.) ki-i-ta-ar ‘to lie’. Rix 
1998a:284 *kei- ‘to lie, to rest, to repose’; Pokorny 1959:539—540 *kei- 
‘to lie, to camp’; Walde 1927—1932.1:358—360 *kei-; Mann 1984— 
1987:606 *kei- (*keii-, *ki-) ‘to lie, to fall’; Watkins 1985:27—28 *kei- 
and 2000:38 *kei- ‘to lie; bed, couch; beloved, dear’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:295 *k/*Jei- and 1995.1:256 *khei- ‘to lie’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:352 *kei- ‘to lie’; Boisacq 1950:426 *kei-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:809—810; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:509—510; Hofmann 1966:37 
*kei-; Beekes 2010.1:663—664 *kei-; Puhvel 1984— .4:169—173 *key-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:473—475 *kéi-to, *kéinto; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III: 
303—304. 

D. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kuy3- ‘to lie’ > Cheremis / Mari Ki(j)e- ‘to 
lie’; Votyak / Udmurt Ayll'y- (< *kyjly-) ‘to lie, to be lazy’; Zyrian / Komi 
kujly- ‘to lie’; Vogul / Mansi kuj- ‘to lie, to sleep’; Ostyak / Xanty (North 
Obdorsk) Aoj- ‘to lie’. Collinder 1955:89 and 1977:105; Rédei 1986— 
1988:197 *kuys-. 


Buck 1949:12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.14 lie. Koskinen 1980:22, no. 64; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:416—417, no. 259. 


439. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ay- (~ *khay-): 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to be or become warm or hot; to make warm, to heat’; 
(n.) *khay-a ‘heat’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kay 'to grow hot, to burn, to be warm (as body), to 
wither, to parch, to be dried up, to begin to heal (sore, wound, boil), to 
shine, to be indignant, to be angry, to be prejudiced, to hate’; Malayalam 
kayuka 'to be hot, heated, feverish; to shine; to grow dry; to warm 
oneself’; Kota ka-y- (ka:c-) ‘to become hot, to warm oneself, to bask in the 
sun’; Kannada kay (kayd-, kad-) ‘to grow hot, to grow red-hot, to burn 
with passion, to be angry’; Kodagu ka'y- (ka-yuv-, ka-fij-) ‘to be hot, to 
boil, to bask in the sun’; Tulu kayuni ‘to be hot, to burn, to be feverish, to 
be angry’; Telugu kaka ‘warmth, heat, anger’; Naiki (of Chanda) kày- ‘to 
be hot’; Kuwi kaiyali ‘to become hot’, kaiyi ‘hot’; Gadba (Ollari) kayp- 
(kayt-) ‘to boil’, kaykir ‘fever’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:135—136, no. 
1458; Krishnamurti 2003:130 kay ‘to grow hot’, and 181 *ka-y-/*ka-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k?ay- ‘(vb.) to heat; (n.) heat’: Gothic hais ‘torch’, 
heito ‘fever’; Old Icelandic heita ‘to heat’, heitr ‘hot, burning’, hiti ‘heat, 
warmth’; Swedish het ‘hot’, hetta ‘heat’; Old English hat ‘hot’, hatan ‘to 
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heat’, hate ‘heat, inflammation’, h&to ‘heat’; Old Frisian Aet ‘hot’, hete 
‘heat’; Old Saxon hét ‘hot’, hittia ‘heat’; Dutch heet ‘hot’, hitte ‘heat’; Old 
High German heiz ‘hot’ (New High German heif), hizz(e)a ‘heat’? (New 
High German Hitze), heizen ‘to heat (New High German heizen); 
Lithuanian kaistu, kaitaŭ, kaisti ‘to become heated, to get warm’. Pokorny 
1959:519 *kai-, *ki- ‘heat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:326—327 *qái-, *qi-; 
Mann 1984—1987:460 *kaist- ‘to burn, to purge, to purify, to refine’, 461 
*kait-; Watkins 1985:26 *kai- and 2000:36 *kai- ‘heat’ (extended form 
*kaid-), Mallory—Adams 1997:264 *keh,i- ‘hot’; Feist 1939:235—236 
*kai- and 253 *kai-; Lehmann 1986:171 *káy- and 181 *kay-, *ki-; Orél 
2003:153 Proto-Germanic *xaitaz, 153 *xaitjanan; Kroonen 2013:202 
Proto-Germanic *haita- ‘hot’; De Vries 1977:220 *kai-, *ki- and 229; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:168—169; Onions 1966:433 and 449; Klein 
1971:338 and 354 *qdi- ‘heat’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:301 *kai-, *ki-, 302, 
and 311; Kluge—Seebold 1989:302 *kai- and 312; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:204; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:204; Smoczynski 2007.1:244—245. 
Proto-Uralic *keye- ‘to cook, to boil’: Finnish keittd- ‘to cook, to boil’; 
Estonian kee- ‘to boil (intr.)’, keeta- ‘to boil (tr.)’; Lapp / Saami (Kola) 
gyp'te- ‘to boil’; Cheremis / Mari kiid-, küja- ‘to boil (intr.), to ripen 
(intr.)’, kükte-, küjükte- ‘to boil (tr.), to ripen (tr.)’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets kuu- ‘to ripen (of berries)’. Collinder 1955:23 and 1977:44; Rédei 
1986—1988:143—144 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *keje-; Décsy 1990:100 *keja 
‘to cook; well done, ripe’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 15.85 hot, 
warm. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:419—420, no. 262; Hakola 2000:63, no. 242. 


440. Proto-Nostratic root *kiay-: 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to scoop out’; 
(n.) *&^ay-a ‘spoon, ladle’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *K^ay-V-w- ‘to dig’; 
(n.) *&"ay-w-a ‘cave, pit, hollow’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam kayyil ‘ladle, spoon’; Betta Kuruba kilz ‘ladle’; Tulu 


B. 


kaily ‘ladle, spoon’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:117, no. 1257. 

Proto-Indo-European *K"ay-wr-t^, *ktay-wn-th ‘cave, hollow’: Sanskrit 
kévata-h ‘cave, hollow’; Greek kaidédac ‘pit or underground cavern’, 
Kaietóg ‘fissure produced by an earthquake’. Pokorny 1959:521 *kaiuy-t, 
*kaiun-t; Walde 1927—1932.1:327 *kaiur-t ‘cleft, hollow’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:96 (?) *káiur(t) ‘cave, fissure’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:267 
*kaiwr-t, *kaiwn-t; Boisacq 1950:390 *qaiuyt-; Hofmann 1966:128; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:479 *kai-wr/n-t-; Beekes 2010.1:615; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:753 *qaiuy-t-; Benveniste 1935:111 *kai-wy-t, alongside 
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*kai-wn-t in Greek (Hesychius) (pl.) katata: opbypata. Note: According 
to Joki (1973:130), the Indo-European forms are loans from Uralic. 
Proto-Uralic *kay3 ‘spoon, ladle, shovel’: (?) Livonian kogi, kadi ‘spoon, 
ladle’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt kuj ‘shovel, winnowing-shovel’; Zyrian / 
Komi koj- ‘to shovel (snow)’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets huu ‘spoon, 
ladle’; (?) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kui ‘spoon, ladle’; (?) Selkup 
Samoyed kujak ‘spoon, ladle’; (?) Kamassian kaigu ‘spoon, ladle’. Rédei 
1986—1988:117—118 *kajs (*koj3); Décsy 1990:99 [*kaja] ‘spoon’; 
Janhunen 1977b:76 *kuj. Proto-Finno-Permian *koywa- ‘to dig’ > Finnish 
kaivos ‘mine, pit’, kaiva- ‘to dig, to delve, to burrow, to dig out’; Estonian 
kaeva- ‘to dig’; Cheremis / Mari koe- ‘to dig, to shovel’. Joki 1973:130; 
Rédei 1986—1988:117—118 and 170—171 *kojwa-; Décsy 1990:100 
Proto-Uralic [*kojva] ‘to dig, to burrow, to scoop’. 


Buck 1949:5.37 spoon; 8.22 dig; 12.72 hollow. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.I: 
333—334, no. 209, *Kajwa ‘to dig’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:427—428, no. 
271; Hakola 2000:48, no. 168; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 969, *koyV ~ *kayV ‘to 
draw; scoop, spoon’ and, no. 1241, *Kay[i] wa ‘to dig’. 


441. Proto-Nostratic root *kiil- (~ *K^el-): 
(vb.) *k4il- ‘to make a sound or a noise; to say, to speak, to talk’; 
(n.) *k*il-a ‘sound, noise; tongue, speech, language’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kila ‘to express clearly, to make special mention of, to 
state specifically’, AiJattu (kilatti-) ‘to express clearly’, kilappu ‘speech, 
utterance’, kilavu ‘word, speech, language’; Kannada kilir, kilir ‘to sound, 
to neigh’, kelar ‘to cry out, to roar’; Gondi kel-, kell- ‘to tell’; Konda kér- 
*(cock) to crow’; Pengo kre- ‘(cock) to crow’; Kui K/apa (Klat-) ‘(vb.) to 
crow, to coo, to lament; (n.) call of a male bird, to lament’, kelpa (kelpi-) 
‘(vb.) to invoke, to petition a deity, to repeat incantations; (n.) incantation, 
invocation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:182, no. 2017(b). Tamil cilai ‘(vb.) 
to sound, to resound, to roar, to twang; to rage, to be angry; (n.) sound, 
roar, bellow, twang’, cil ‘sound, noise’, cilampu (cilampi-) *(vb.) to sound, 
to make a tinkling noise, to echo; (n.) sound, noise, resonance; tinkling 
anklets’, (reduplicated) cilucilu ‘to sound (as in frying), to talk without 
restraint, to make a hissing noise’, cilumpu (cilumpi-) ‘to sound’, cilanke 
‘tiny bell’; Malayalam cila, cilappu, cileppu ‘ringing sound’, cilekka ‘to 
rattle, to tinkle, to chatter, to chirp, to bark’, cilampu ‘foot-trinket filled 
with pebbles for tinkling, worn by dancers’, cilampuka ‘to tinkle, to be out 
of tune’; Kota kilc- (kilc-) ‘to utter a shrill cry of joy’, jelk ‘anklet with 
bells’; Toda kilk- (kilky-) ‘to neigh’; Kannada kele ‘to cry or shout with 
energy or for joy, to vociferate (abusively)’, keleta ‘abusive vociferation’, 
cili an imitative sound, sele ‘sound, noise, echo’; Tulu kilevuni, kilevuni ‘to 
whistle, to resound’, kelepuni, kilepuni ‘to crow’; Koraga kelappu ‘to cry’; 
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Telugu celàgu ‘to sound’, kelayu ‘to rage’, kilarincu, kilarucu ‘to make a 
noise, to shout’; Gondi kiliyand ‘to shout’, kiliyana ‘to weep loudly, to cry 
out, to scream’, Killitana ‘to chirp, to cry out’, kilitand ‘to roar (as a tiger)’, 
kil-/kill- ‘to weep, (owl) to hoot, (animals) to cry’, Kil(i)- ‘to scream, 
(child) to cry’, kilana ‘to weep’; Kui klapa (klat-) ‘(vb.) to crow, to coo, to 
lament; (n.) call of a male bird, lament’, klīri kliri riva ‘to shriek with fear’, 
klisi klisi riva ‘to shout with vehemence’; Kuwi kileri-kiali ‘to shout, to 
yell’, kiledi kinai ‘to shout’, Alirinai, kliri innai ‘to yell’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:144, no. 1574; Krishnamurti 2003:109 and 129 *kil- 
‘sound, noise’. 


B. Proto-Uralic *kele ‘tongue, speech, language’: Finnish kieli ‘tongue, 


speech, language’; Lapp / Saami kiella ‘language’ (Fennic loan); Mordvin 
kel' ‘tongue, speech, language’; Votyak / Udmurt kyl ‘tongue, language, 
speech, word’; Zyrian / Komi kyl ‘tongue, language, speech, word’; Vogul 
/ Mansi keld ‘word, report’; Ostyak / Xanty köl ‘word, speech, news’. 
Collinder 1955:25, 1965:139, and 1977:45; Rédei 1986—1988:144—145 
*kele (*kele); Décsy 1990:100 *keld ‘tongue, language’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *křiăli ‘tongue’: Proto-Tungus *yilyii ‘tongue’ > Manchu 
ileygu ‘tongue’; Evenki inńi ‘tongue’; Lamut / Even ienge ‘tongue’; 
Negidal inyi ‘tongue’; Ulch sinu ‘tongue’; Orok sinu ‘tongue’; Nanay / 
Gold sirmu, siymu ‘tongue’; Oroch ini ‘tongue’; Udihe iyi ‘tongue’; Solon 
ini ‘tongue’. Proto-Mongolian *kele- ‘(vb.) to say; (n.) tongue, language’ > 
Mongolian kele- ‘to utter words, to express in words; to say, to speak, to 
tell, to narrate’, kelelce- ‘to speak, to talk, to converse, to discuss together’, 
kelen ‘tongue, language, dialect, speech’, kelele- ‘to speak’; Khalkha yele- 
‘to say’, yel ‘tongue, language’; Buriat yele- ‘to say’, yele(n) ‘tongue, 
language’; Kalmyk kela- ‘to say’, keln ‘tongue, language’; Ordos kele- ‘to 
say’, kele ‘tongue, language’; Moghol keld- ‘to say’, keldn ‘tongue, 
language’; Dagur yele- ‘to say’, yeli, yel ‘tongue, language’; Monguor kile- 
‘to say’, kile ‘tongue, language’. Poppe 1955:142. Proto-Turkic *kele- 
‘(vb.) to speak; (n.) talk, conversation’ > Old Turkic kele-cui ‘talk, 
conversation’; Turkish (dial.) [ke/e?i] ‘talk, conversation’; Chuvash kala- 
‘to say’; Kirghiz kelec-sóz ‘talk, conversation’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:796—797 *k‘iali ‘tongue’. 

D. (?) Proto-Eskimo *giluy- ‘to bark’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik giluy- ‘to bark’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik giluy- ‘to bark’; Central Siberian Yupik qiluy- ‘to 
bark’; Seward Peninsula Inuit giluk- ‘to bark’; North Alaskan Inuit gil¥uk- 
‘to bark’; Western Canadian Inuit giluk- ‘to bark’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
qiluk- ‘to bark’; Greenlandic Inuit giluy- ‘to bark’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:305. 


Buck 1949:4.26 tongue; 18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say; 18.24 language; 18.26 
word. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:346—347, no. 221, *Ķä/lH/ä ‘language, 
speech’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:407, no. 245; Hakola 2000:67—68, no. 267. 
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442. Proto-Nostratic root *kiily- (~ *khelv-): 
(vb.) *křiD- ‘to rise, to ascend, to lift up’; 
(n.) *khil-a ‘hill, height’; (adj.) ‘raised, high’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *Kil- ‘to lift, to raise, to ascend’: Egyptian (*kil- > *kvil- > 
*tyil- >) tni, tny ‘to lift up, to raise’. Hannig 1995:956; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:209 and 1926—1963.5:374—375. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa kiil- (< *kilo- ?) ‘to weigh’. Hudson 1989:165 
and 249. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kiJar ‘to rise, to ascend, to emerge, to shoot up, to 
increase, to shine, to be conspicuous, to be exalted, to be aroused’, kilarttu 
(kilartti-) ‘to raise up, to fill’; Malayalam kilaruka ‘to rise, to grow high, to 
burst’, kiJarttuka ‘to raise, to make high’, kilukka ‘to grow up, to sprout’; 
Kannada kelar ‘to gape, to open, to expand, to extend, to blossom, to 
appear, to rise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:145, no. 1583. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"el-/*k^]- (secondary o-grade form: *khol-) ‘(vb.) 
to lift, to raise, to elevate; (n.) hill’: Greek koñœvóç ‘hill’; Latin celsus 
‘raised up, high, lofty’, collis ‘hill’, columen ‘that which is raised on high; 
a height, summit, ridge’, -cello in: antecello ‘to be outstanding, to excel’, 
excello ‘to stand out, to excel, to be distinguished, to be eminent’, 
praecello ‘to surpass, to excel’; Old English hy// ‘hill’; Frisian hel ‘hill’; 
Low German Aul ‘hill’; Old Saxon holm ‘hill’; Middle Dutch hille, hil, hul 
‘hill’; Lithuanian keliù, kélti ‘to lift, to raise’, kalnas ‘hill, mound’. Rix 
1998a:312 *kelH- ‘to rise up, to tower up’; Pokorny 1959:544 *kel-, *kela- 
‘to tower up, to lift’; Walde 1927—1932.1:433—434 *qel-; Mann 1984— 
1987:486 *kelo, -io ‘to lift, to bear, to bring’, 485 *kelesa ‘heights’, 527 
*kolnos, -is, -us ‘hill’; Watkins 1984:28 *kel- and 2000:39 *kel- ‘to be 
prominent; hill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:270 *kolh,-on ~ *kh,-n-ós ‘hill’ 
and 352 *kel(h,)- ‘to lift, to raise up’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11I:669 
*k[^Jel- and 1995.1:577 *Kk'el- ‘mountain; heights, high place’; Beekes 
2010.::741—742 *kolH-n-; Hofmann 1966:153 *qol-o(u)n-, *qol-nis; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:906—907 *qol-(e)n-, *ql-n-; Boisacq 1950:487—488 
*gele-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:559; De Vaan 2008:105, 124, and 127; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:197—198 — *gel(e)-, 1:245  *q[-nis, 
*golen-, *qol-o(u)n-, and 1:249—250 *qgel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:111 
*keldo, 132 *kolan-, and 134; Orél 2003:191 Proto-Germanic *xulmaz, 
191—192 *xulniz; Onions 1966:441 *kj-, *kel-, *kol-; Klein 1971:347 
*gel-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:237—238; Smoczynski 2007.1:249 and 
1:274 *kelH-; Derksen 2015:221 *kolH-n- and 236 *kelH-. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) kilej- ‘to fly or leap up high’. Nikolaeva 
2006:210. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 10.22 raise, lift. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:460— 
461, no. 305. 
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443. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *kir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 
crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k/i/r- ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 
crown of head’: Egyptian Arty (f. dual) ‘horns (on the crown of Amun)’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:134; Hannig 1995:885. Berber: Tuareg 
takarkort ‘skull, crantum’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha takarkurt ‘cock’s comb’. 
Cushitic: Bilin (reduplicated) kirkirta ‘skull, crown of head’. Reinisch 
1887:226. Chadic: Margi K'ár/kór ‘head’; Nzangi kirre/kre/kre ‘head’; 
Sukur kfur/kxar ‘head’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.II:182—183. 

B. Dravidian: Parji kipra ‘a snail’s shell’; Pengo Kipri ‘shell (of snail, etc.), 
skull’; Manda kirpi ‘shell’; Kuwi kirpa, girpa ‘skull’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:143, no. 1555. Metathesis in Parji and Pengo. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kter-/*kiy- (secondary o-grade form: *K'or-), 
*kherH-[*k^rH- ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, crown of 
head; tip, top, summit, peak; horned animal’: Sanskrit siras- (< *k^rHes-) 
‘head, skull’, s‘nga-m ‘the horn of an animal; the tusk of an elephant; the 
top or summit of a mountain, peak; the highest part of a building, pinnacle, 
turret; any peak or projection or lofty object, elevation, point, end, 
extremity’, sirsa-h ‘the head, skull; the upper part, tip, top (of anything)’, 
Sirsan- (< *krHsen-) ‘the head’; Avestan sarah- ‘head’, srii-, srvá- ‘horn’; 
Greek képac ‘the horn of an animal’, kápa (Ionic Kap) ‘the head; the 
head or top of anything’, kepaóg (< *xepaFóc) ‘horned’, xpavíov ‘the 
upper part of the head, the skull’, kópvußoç ‘the uppermost point, head, 
end’, kopven ‘the head, top, highest point; the crown or top of the head; 
the top or peak of a mountain’; Armenian sar ‘top, summit, peak’; Latin 
cornu ‘a horn’, cerebrum ‘the brain’, cervus ‘deer’; Gothic haurn ‘horn’; 
Old Icelandic horn ‘horn’, hjarsi ‘the crown of the head’, hjarni ‘brain’, 
hjórtr ‘hart, stag’; Norwegian horn ‘horn’, hjerne ‘brain’; Swedish horn 
‘horn’, hjärna ‘brain’; Danish horn ‘horn’, hjerne ‘brain’; Old English 
horn ‘horn’, heor(o)t ‘stag’; Old Frisian horn ‘horn’, hert ‘hart, stag’; Old 
Saxon horn ‘horn’, hirot ‘hart, stag’; Dutch Aert ‘hart, stag’, hoorn ‘horn’; 
Old High German horn ‘horn’ (New High German Horn), hirni ‘brain’ 
(New High German Hirn), hir(u)z ‘stag, har?" (New High German Hirsch); 
Hittite (nom.-acc. sg./pl.) ka-ra-a-wa-ar 'horn(s), antler(s)’. Pokorny 
1959:574—577 *ker-, *kera- : *kra-, *kerei-, *kereu- ‘uppermost part of 
the body: head, horn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:403—408 *ker-; Mann 
1984—1987:609—610 *ker- (e-grade of type *ky-, *kar-) ‘head’, 611 
*kerad- (*kerd-) ‘horned animal’, 611 *kerasy- ‘head, crown of head, 
brain’, 611 *kerauos ‘horned; horn, horned beast’, 612 *kern- ‘bone, 
horn’, 612 *kernt- ‘horn, horned animal’, 613 *kéros, -om, -à, 614 
(*keruos ‘horned beast’), 616 *kar- ‘head, top, peak’, 638 *kyn-, *kfn- 
radical element of (1) ‘head’, (2) ‘horn, horny substance’, 638 *kynat-, 
*kynt-, *krnitio- (1) ‘head, headed’, (2) ‘horn, horned’, 638—639 *kyn- 
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gom (?) ‘horn, horniness, horny growth’, 639 *krniom (*krniio-), *krnios 
‘head, skull, horn, tip’, 639 *kynom (*krnu) ‘horn, tip, corner’, 639 *&ros, 
-es- ‘head, tip, top’, 640 *kruos, -is ‘horn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:876 *&f^]er-, *k[^]rn- and 1995.1:149 and 1:773 *kter- ‘head, 
horn’, *k'erH- ‘head’, *k'rn- ‘horn’, 1:97 *kterw- ‘horned animal’; 
Watkins 1985:29 *ker- and 2000:40 *ker- ‘horn, head’; Mallory—A dams 
1997:260 *krréh, ‘head’; (sg.) *kórhəsr, (collective) *kérh,or ‘head’; 
272—273 *krnom ‘horn’, *kérh,(s) ‘horn’, *kérh;sr ‘horn’, *keru ‘horn’; 
Lehmann 1986:180; Burrow 1973:87 *ÁrHsen- : *krHes-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:341 and 111:369—370; Boisacq 1950:410—411, 437 
*keraud-s, 438—439 *ker-as-, 498, 499, and 508; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:784—785 *krro- (> Armenian sar), I:825—826 *kerau-o-, 1:826— 
827, 1:924—925, 1:927—927, and II:6—7; Hofmann 1966:133, 140 
*kereuos, 140 *ker-as-, 155, 156 *koru-bho-, and 158; Beekes 2010.1:641 
*krhy-(e)s-n-. 1:676 *kerh;, 1:676—677 *kerh;-s-, 1:756, and 1:770 *Kerh;-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:495—496, 1:496 *krea,-, *kra,-, 1:517, E517— 
518 *ker-a,-s-, 1:569, 1:569—570, and I:577; De Vaan 2008:136—137; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:114—115, 117, and 143 *krw-n-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:203—204 *ker-, *kera*-, *ker-s-, *ker-n-, etc., 
1:208 *ker-, 1:276 *ker(-n- etc.) ; Kloekhorst 2008b:446—447 *Kr-ó-ur, 
*Kr-ó-un-; Puhvel 1984— .4:77—79 *ker-(H,-) ‘head, horn, summit’; 
Orél 2003:170 Proto-Germanic *xersnon ~ *xersnan, 171 *xerutuz ~ 
*xerutaz, 195 *xurnan; Kroonen 2013:221 Proto-Germanic *hersan- ~ 
*herzan- ‘brain’ and 259 *hurna- ‘horn’; Feist 1939:251 *&rno- (> Gothic 
haurn), *ker-; Lehmann 1986:180 *ker- ‘tip, head, horn’; De Vries 
1977:231—232 *ker-, 232, 234, and 249 *kor- (gen. *kernés); Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:299—300; Onions 1966:429 and 448; Klein 1971:335 *ker- 
‘the uppermost part of the body, head, horn, top, summit’ and 353 *ker-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:310 and 317; Kluge—Seebold 1989:311 and 316. 

Altaic: Proto-Mongolian *kira ‘edge, ridge’ > Written Mongolian kira 
‘summit or ridge of a mountain, small mountain chain; foothills; slope; a 
strip (usually of horn) attached to the front and rear edges of a saddle’; 
Khalkha yar ‘edge, ridge’; Buriat yara ‘crest’; Kalmyk kira ‘mountain 
pasture’; Ordos kira ‘edge, ridge’; Dagur yarcac, kira ‘mound’. The 
following Tungus forms are Mongolian loans: Evenki kira ‘side’; Nanay / 
Gold Kerá ‘edge, border, river-bank’. Proto-Turkic *Kir ‘isolated 
mountain; mountain top, ridge; steppe, desert, level ground; edge’ > 
Karakhanide Turkic gir ‘isolated mountain; rising ground’; Turkish kır 
‘country (as opposed to town or city), uncultivated land, wilderness’; 
Gagauz qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground’; Turkmenian cir ‘steppe, desert, 
level ground’; Uzbek gir ‘mountain top, ridge’; Uighur qir ‘steppe, desert, 
level ground; edge’; Tatar qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground; edge’; Bashkir 
qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground; edge’; Kirghiz gir ‘mountain top, ridge; 
steppe, desert, level ground’; Kazakh qir ‘mountain top, ridge; edge’; 
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Noghay qir ‘steppe, desert, level ground’; Chuvash yir ‘steppe, desert, 
level ground’; Yakut kirtas ‘mountain top, ridge’, kirdal ‘hill’. The Turkic 
forms have been contaminated by derivatives of Proto-Altaic *giru ‘shore, 
road’. Poppe 1960:114; Street 1974:17 *kir ‘mountain(side), edge’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:767—768 *k'are ‘edge’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak also include Proto-Tungus *yari- ‘border, hem’. However, 
the Tungus forms are separated from the Mongolian and Turkic forms in 
this book and are included instead under Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K^ar-a 
‘edge, side, bank’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *karatkan ‘top’: Chukchi karatkan ‘top of tree, 
end of hair, source of river’, kara-kwan, kaca-kwan ‘head scarf’; Kerek 
kiitn ‘top’; Koryak kajatkan ‘tip, top of tree, bud’, kajackan ‘end’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen ktxiy ‘(human) head’, ktxelxen ‘crown of head’. 
Fortescue 2005:152. 


(?) Sumerian kur ‘mountain’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 4.17 horn; 4.20 head; 4.202 skull; 4.203 brain. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1157, *KirHV (= *qg[i]rtfV ?) ‘top, summit, crown (of 
head)’. 


444. Proto-Nostratic root *ktir- (~ *kher-): 
(vb.) *Kir- ‘to freeze, to be cold’; 
(n.) *K^ir-a ‘frost, cold’ 


A. Dravidian: Parji (reduplicated) girgira ‘cold’; Gadba girgira ‘cold’; Gondi 
kirig-, kirgg-, kidang- ‘to be cold’, kiry- ‘to become cool’; Kurux kīrnā ‘to 
be cold, to feel cool’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:144, no. 1568. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *kirs/- ‘to snow’: Georgian kirs/- ‘to snow in tiny flakes’; 
Svan (Upper Bal) kas-e ‘snow raised by wind’. Fáhnrich 2007:467 *kirsl-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"r-ew-/*Kr-ow-/*k'r-u- ‘(vb.) to freeze, to form a 
crust; (n.) crust; coating of ice, frost: Greek xpóog (< *kpóoog or 
*«pbFoc) ‘icy cold, chill, frost’, «puepóg ‘icy, chilling’, x«popóg ‘icy cold, 
frost’, kpuóeig ‘chilling; icy cold’, «póotoAXog ‘clear ice, ice’; Latin crusta 
‘crust, rind, shell, bark of any substance; coating of ice’; Old Icelandic 
hrjosa ‘to shake, to shudder’, hrudr ‘crust, scab on a sore’; Old English 
hrüse ‘earth, ground’; Old High German (h)roso ‘ice, crust’; Latvian 
kruvesis, kruesis ‘rough frozen dung in the road’; Tocharian A (acc. sg.) 
krossüm, B krosce (adj.) ‘cold’. Pokorny 1959:622; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:479; Watkins 1985:33 *kreus- and 2000:44 *kreus- ‘to begin to 
freeze, to form a crust; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:682 and 
1995.1:589; Mallory—Adams 1997:117—118 *K"rustén (freezing) cold’; 
Boisacq 1950:522; Frisk 1970—1973.1L::28—29  *gru-s-, *qruu-es-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:588—589 *qrus-, *qreus-; Hofmann 1966:162; 
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Beekes 2010.1:786 *kreus-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:153; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:295—296 *qgru-s-, *qreu-; De Vaan 2008:147; Orél 
2003:189 Proto-Germanic *xruson, 190 *xrüpaz ~ *xrüpon; Kroonen 
2013:251 Proto-Germanic */Aruson- ‘crust’; De Vries 1977:258 and 261 
*kreu-; Adams 1999:218—219 *Kk"rus- and 2013:236; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:236. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kerte (*kirte) ‘ice, hoarfrost > Finnish 
kirsi/kirte- ‘frost on the ground’, kerte ‘thin snow-crust’; Estonian kirs ‘ice 
layer, ice deep down in moist places’; Livonian dirt ‘thin ice, which does 
not bear’; (?) Cheremis / Mari kart ‘ice-crust on the snow’; (?) Ostyak / 
Xanty (Tremyugan) kærtəh, (Southern) kærtəm ‘thin crust (on the snow)’. 
Collinder 1955:89 and 1977:105; Rédei 1986—1988:150 *kerte (*kirte). 
Dolgopolsky (1998:23) also cites Ostyak / Xanty (Eastern) kir, (Northern) 
ker “snow-crust’. 

Proto-Altaic *kirma (~ -u, -o) ‘snow, hoarfrost': Proto-Tungus *yima-ysa 
(< *yirma-) ‘snow’ > Manchu nimaygi ‘snow’, nimangi labsan ‘snow- 
flake’, nimangi ilya ‘snowflake, snow crystal’, nimara- ‘to snow’; Evenki 
imana ‘snow’; Lamut / Even imonrb ‘snow’; Negidal imana ‘snow’; Ulch 
simana, simata ‘snow’; Orok simana, simata ‘snow’; Nanay / Gold 
simana, simata ‘snow’; Oroch imasa ‘snow’; Udihe imaha ‘snow’; Solon 
imanda ‘snow’. Proto-Mongolian *kirmag ‘first snow, new-fallen snow’ > 
Written Mongolian kirmay ‘fine or fluffy snow; first snow, new-fallen 
snow’; Khalkha yarmag ‘first snow’; Buriat yarmag, yirmag ‘first snow’; 
Kalmyk kirmvg ‘first snow’; Ordos kirmac ‘light snow that barely covers 
the ground’; Dagur kiaramsan ‘first snow’. Written Mongolian kirayu 
‘hoarfrost’ and similar forms in other Mongolian languages are Turkic 
loans. Proto-Turkic *Kir- ‘hoarfrost, thin snow’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) girayu ‘hoarfrost’; Karakhanide Turkic girayu ‘hoarfrost’; 
Turkish kırağı 'hoarfrost; Gagauz gra ‘hoarfrost’; Azerbaijani cirow 
‘hoarfrost’; Turkmenian ciraw ‘hoarfrost’, cirpaq ‘thin snow’; Uzbek 
qirow ‘hoarfrost’; Uighur qiya, qira, qiro ‘hoarfrost’; Karaim qiraw, 
qoruw ‘hoarfrost’; Tatar giraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpaq ‘thin snow’; Bashkir 
qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, qirpaq ‘thin snow’; Kirghiz gird ‘hoarfrost’; Kazakh 
qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpag ‘thin snow’; Noghay qiraw ‘hoarfrost’, girpaq 
‘thin snow’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) quru ‘hoarfrost’?; Tuva yirā 
‘hoarfrost’; Chuvash yarbay ‘thin snow’; Yakut kiria ‘hoarfrost’, kirpay, 
kirpay ‘thin snow’; Dolgan kiria ‘hoarfrost’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:793 *k‘irma (~ -u, -o) ‘snow, hoarfrost’. 

Proto-Eskimo *qiru (or *giqu) ‘to freeze’ (the second form could be 
contaminated with *gika- ‘to crunch snow underfoot’): Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik gaXcu- ‘to get frostbitten’, gaXcunaq ‘frostbite’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik gaXcua- ‘to get frostbitten’; Sirenik qinan- ‘to shiver, to freeze’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit qirit- ‘to freeze’, (Imaq) garatag ‘thin ice’; North 
Alaskan Inuit qiqi- ‘to be frozen’, qiqit- ‘to freeze’; Western Canadian 
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Inuit gigi ‘the cold’, qiqit- ‘to freeze’, (Caribou ?) qiqi- ‘to be frozen’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit qiqi- ‘to be frozen’; Greenlandic Inuit qiri- ‘to be 
frozen stiff’, qirit- ‘to freeze’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:308. 
Proto-Inuit *qirətəq- (or *gigataq-) ‘to get frostbitten’ > Seward Peninsula 
Inuit giritiq- ‘to get frostbitten’; North Alaskan Inuit qiqitiq- ‘to get 
frostbitten’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qiqitiq- ‘to have frostbitten feet, 
chilblains’. | Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan  1994:308. . Proto-Inuit 
*ginatnan- (or *qigatnan-) ‘to form hard crust (snow)’ > Alutiiq Alaskan 
Inuit XatXar- ‘to get hard crust (snow)’; Central Alaskan Yupik gatXar- 
‘to form hard ice crust’; Central Siberian Yupik aXqətXaq ‘frozen crust on 
snow, frozen ground in spring’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:308. 
Proto-Eskimo *qiru- ‘to freeze to death’: Central Alaskan Yupik gaXu- ‘to 
freeze to death’; Central Siberian Yupik Xuu- ‘to freeze (to death)’; Sirenik 
qina- ‘to freeze to death’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze to death’; 
North Alaskan Inuit gi<y>u- ‘to freeze to death’, giunyu- ‘to shiver from 
illness’, giruviak ‘refrozen slush’; Western Canadian Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze 
to death’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze to death’; Greenlandic 
Inuit qiu- ‘to freeze to death’, giunyuyuur- ‘to be freezing cold’, qinut- ‘to 
get frostbite, frost sores’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:309. Proto- 
Yupik *giruta- ‘to feel cold’ > Central Alaskan Yupik gaXuta- ‘to feel 
cold’; Naukan Siberian Yupik Xuta- ‘to shiver from cold, to freeze’; 
Central Siberian Yupik Xuuta- ‘to feel cold’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:309. Proto-Eskimo *qiruya- ‘to feel cold’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Kodiak) guyaXta- ‘to be cold (person)’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
qaXuyanaXqa- ‘to be cold (weather)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik Xuyanaq 
‘chill’; North Alaskan Inuit qiiya- ‘to feel cold’, qiiyanaq- ‘to be cold 
(weather); Eastern Canadian Inuit (Iglulik) gqiiya- ‘to feel cold’; 
Greenlandic Inuit qiia- ‘to freeze (of person)’, qiianan- ‘to be cold 
(weather)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:309. 


Buck 1949:1.77 ice; 15.86 cold. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:353—354, no. 230, 
* Kira ‘hoarfrost’; Dolgopolsky 1998:23—24, no. 10, *&kir[u]qa ‘ice, hoarfrost; 
to freeze’ and 2008, no. 1158, *&kir[U]qa ‘ice, hoarfrost; to freeze’; Bomhard 
1999a:54; Hakola 2000:70—71, no. 282. 


445. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^iw-a ‘stone’: 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *kwa- ‘stone’: Georgian kva- ‘stone’; Mingrelian kua- 


‘stone’; Laz (n)kva-, mkva- ‘stone’. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:375— 
376 *kwa-; Fahnrich 2007:463 *kwa-; Klimov 1964:197 *kwa- and 
1998:215—216 *kwa- ‘stone’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kiwe ‘stone’ > Finnish kivi ‘stone’; Estonian 
kivi ‘stone’; Mordvin (Erza) kev ‘stone’; Cheremis / Mari kü, küj ‘stone’; 
Votyak / Udmurt kö, ko ‘millstone’; Zyrian / Komi iz-ki ‘millstone’; Vogul 
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/ Mansi kiiti, käw ‘stone’; Ostyak / Xanty kóh/kóg-, (Obdorsk) kew ‘stone’; 
Hungarian Kkó/kóve- ‘stone’. Collinder 1955:89 and 1977:106; Rédei 
1986—1988:163—164 *kiwe; Sammallahti 1988:543 *kiwi ‘stone’. 


Tllié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:298, no. 166, *kiwi ‘stone’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:409—410, no. 349; Hakola 2000:72, no. 288; Dolgopolsky 1998:67, no. 
83, *kiw[V]hE ‘stone’ and 2008, no. 968, *kiw[V]Rh[é] ‘stone’. 


446. Proto-Nostratic root *kiol-: 
(vb.) *K^ol»- ‘to tie, bind, fasten, fit, combine, or join two things together; to 
couple, to pair’; 
(n.) *&^ol»-a ‘any combination of two things: couple, pair’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kal?-, *kil?- ‘two, both’ > Ugaritic klát ‘both’, 
klát ydh ‘both his hands’; Hebrew kil?ayim [P852] *of two kinds, both, 
junction of two’; Akkadian kilallan, (f.) kilattan ‘both’; Arabic Kila, (f.) 
kilta ‘both of’; Sabaean kl? ‘two, both’; Mehri kalo(h), (f.) kalayt ‘both’, 
(followed by dual personal suffix, thus) kalohi ‘both of them’; Harsüsi 
kelō, (£.) keláyt ‘both’; Sheri / Jibbali kóllá(h) ‘both of; Geez / Ethiopic 
kalla?a [NAA], kallata [NAO] (denominative) ‘to make two, to make 
another; to change, to alter’, kal?e [hA &] ‘two, both, double, twofold’, (f.) 
kal?ettu [Ahh] ‘two (with m. and f. nouns), both, double’, kala? [hA], 
(£) kala?t [hAAt] ‘other, another, anyone else, second, successor, 
companion, friend, neighbor’; Tigrinya kalatte ‘two’; Tigre kal?ot ‘two’; 
Harari ko?ot, kot ‘two, both; pair’; Gafat alattd ‘two’; Argobba ket ‘two’; 
Amharic huldtt ‘two’, huldtte ‘twice’, huldttum ‘both’; Gurage (Gogot) 
kvett, hvett, (Soddo) kitt, (Ennemor, Muher) x"ett, (Chaha, Gyeto, 
Masqan) x"et, (Wolane, Zway) hoyt ‘two’. Murtonen 1989:232; Leslau 
1963:90, 1979:356, and 1987:282; Klein 1987:276; Zammit 2002:358. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *Kkol-/*kont- (< *kol-nt-) ‘to take, to seize, to receive, to 
hold; to hook, to clasp, to fasten, to buckle’: Tamil ko/ (kolv-, kont-) ‘to 
seize, to receive, to buy, to acquire, to marry, to abduct, to contain; to 
learn, to think, to regard, to esteem’, ko/kai ‘accepting, taking; opinion, 
doctrine’, kolvon ‘buyer, student’, kollunar ‘buyers, learners’, kollai 
‘robbery, plunder’, koluttu (kolutti-) ‘(vb.) to cause to hold, apply, explain, 
teach; (n.) clasp of a jewel, joint of the body’, koluvu (koluvi-) ‘to cause to 
hold, to clasp, to buckle up, to hook up’, koluvi, kolukki ‘hook, clasp’, 
kolai ‘hold (as a string in a bow); determination’, kontal ‘receiving, 
taking’, konti ‘getting possession of, theft, plunder; corner pin of a door on 
which it swings, clamp, cleat of a doorlock, the pin that holds the share to 
the plow’, ko/ ‘taking, receiving, accepting, holding; opinion, tenet, 
decision’, ko/i ‘receiver’; Malayalam kolka (kont-) ‘to hold, to contain, to 
receive, to acquire, to marry; aux. with reflexive meaning’, ko/likka ‘to 
make to hold or receive’, kofuttuka ‘to make to hold, to hook, to clasp, to 
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fasten a rope to a load’, koluttu ‘that which holds: hook, link, stitch’, kolla, 
konti ‘plunder’, ko] ‘holding, taking, purchase’; Kota ko/-/kon- (kod-) ‘to 
marry (wife), to buy (cattle), to begin (funeral)’, ko/ ‘robbery, state of 
being robbed’, kol gal ‘thief’; Toda kwil- (kwid-) ‘to carry (corpse), to 
wear (bell); aux. with continuative-durative meaning’, kwil- (only in 
negative) ‘not to want, not to heed’, kwily ‘loot’ (in songs); Kannada kol, 
kolu, kollu (kond-) ‘to seize, to take away, to take, to accept, to obtain, to 
buy, to undertake; aux. with reflexive meaning’, kol, koluha, kolluvike 
‘seizing, preying, taking’, ko/i ‘holding, seizure’, kolisu, kollisu ‘to cause 
to seize, etc.’, kolle ‘pillage, plunder’, kolike, kolike, kulike ‘a clasp, hook’, 
kondi ‘hook projecting from a wall, semicircular link of a padlock’, ko] 
‘seizure, pillage, plunder’; Kodagu koll- (kovv-, kond-) ‘to take’, kolit- 
(koliti-) ‘to fasten (rope on horn, loop on shoulder)’, konda- (kondap-, 
ko-nd-) ‘to bring’; Tulu konuni (kond-) ‘to take, to hold, to keep; aux. with 
reflexive meaning’, koliké ‘a clasp, hook and eye’, kolave, kolayi, koltale, 
koltulé ‘a clasp’, kondi ‘hook, staple that holds the latch of a door, clasp of 
a bracelet’; Telugu konu (kont-) ‘to buy, to take, to hold, to take up, to rob, 
to care for (advice); to consider, to suppose; aux. with reflexive meaning’, 
(inscr.) kon ‘to take’, kondi ‘a hook, catch’, koliki, kolki ‘hook or clasp of a 
necklace’, kolla “plunder, pillage’, kollari “bandit, plunderer’, kolupu ‘to 
cause to do, to prompt, to set on; to be agreeable, (ideas) suggest 
themselves, to be inclined’, koluvu ‘an assembly; service, employment’; 
Kolami kor-/ko- (kott-) ‘to bring’, kos- (kost-) ‘to carry away, to take’, 
kosi- (kosit-) ‘to take and give (to someone)’; Naikri koy- (kor-) ‘to bring’, 
kos- ‘to take’; Naiki (of Chanda) kor-/ko- (kott-) ‘to bring’; Parji kontub ‘a 
hook’; Konda kor- (kon-, kot-) ‘to purchase’, (dial.) kol- (kot-) ‘to take’; 
Pengo kor- ‘to buy’; Manda krag- (krakt-) ‘to buy’; Kui koda- (kodi-) 
*(vb.) to buy, to take away, to take off, to pull off, to pull up, to pluck; (n.) 
buying, taking, plucking’; Kuwi kodali, koddinai ‘to take, to buy’, kod- ‘to 
buy, to bring; reflexive auxiliary. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:194, no. 2151; 
Krishnamurti 2003:9 and 95 *ko/-/*kont- (< *kol-nt-) ‘to receive, to seize, 
to buy’. Semantic development as in Gothic fahan ‘to capture, to seize’ < 
Proto-Indo-European *p/akh- ‘to join, to fit, to fasten’ (cf. Pokorny 1959: 
787—188 *pak- and *pag-). 

Proto-Altaic *&^ól"ba ‘(vb.) to tie, bind, or join together; to couple, to 
combine; (n.) couple, pair’: Proto-Tungus *yulbii- ‘to bind, to arrange’ > 
Evenki ulbu- ‘to bind, to arrange’; Lamut / Even ulbv- ‘to bind, to 
arrange’; Negidal u/bul- ‘to move in tandem’; Orok u/bum@i ‘in tandem’; 
Nanay / Gold yuelbi- ‘to bind together, to wrap’; Oroch ubbuna- ‘to bind, 
to arrange’. Proto-Mongolian *kolbu- ‘to tie, bind, or join together; to 
couple, to combine, to unite; to connect, to link to; to incorporate’ > 
Middle Mongolian quiba- ‘to couple, to bind together’; Written Mongolian 
qolbu- ‘to unite, to combine, to connect, to incorporate; to link to, to join 
in marriage’, golbuya(n) ‘tie, link, combination, contact, connection; 
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union, junction; federation, association; alliterative words or phrases; 
double, pair’, golbuyda- ‘to be united, connected, tied; to have relation to; 
to depend on; to be mixed up in another's affairs; to be involved in an 
affair’, golbuydal ‘connection, relation’; Khalka yolbo- ‘to join, to tie, to 
bind; to unite, to connect, to link to; to combine; to incorporate; to 
alliterate’; Buriat yolbo- ‘to couple, to bind together’; Kalmyk yolwa- ‘to 
couple, to bind together’; Dagur yolbo-, yolbu-; holebe- ‘to couple, to bind 
together’; Ordos yo/bo- ‘to couple, to bind together’; Shira-Yughur yolbo- 
‘to couple, to bind together’; Monguor yulo- ‘to couple, to bind together’. 
Proto-Turkic *Kol’- ‘(vb.) to join, to unite; (n.) couple, pair, one of a 
couple’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Karakhanide 
Turkic gos ‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Turkish 
koş- ‘to harness’, kos ‘pair of horses’, koşum ‘act of harnessing, harness’; 
Gagauz gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Azerbaijani coš- ‘to join, to unite’; 
Tukmenian cos ‘a pair of oxen or horses for plowing’, cosa ‘pair, two; 
double’; Uzbek qos ‘couple, pair, twin’, gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Uighur gos 
‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Karaim qos ‘pair’, 
qoš- ‘to join, to unite’; Tatar qus ‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, qus- ‘to 
join, to unite’; Bashkir giwis ‘double’, qus- ‘to join, to unite’; Kazakh gos 
‘couple, pair, one of a couple’, gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Noghay gos ‘pair’, 
qos- ‘to join, to unite’; Sary-Uighur qos ‘couple, pair, one of a couple’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gos- ‘to join, to unite’; Tuva qoš- ‘to join, to 
unite’; Chuvash yos- ‘to join, to unite’; Yakut yos ‘double, again’, yohuy- 
‘to join, to unite’; Dolgan kohan ‘poem’. Poppe 1960:138; Street 1974:17 
*koPi- ‘to add, to mix (in)’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:836 *k'‘olba 
‘(n.) couple; (vb.) to couple, to combine’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 12.22 join, unite. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 879, 
*kol2V “pair, one of a pair’. 


447. Proto-Nostratic roots *k’on-k’-, *k^ok"-: 
(vb.) *K^on-V-k'-, *k'ok'- ‘to be bent, curved, crooked’; 
(n.) *křon-k’-a, *k'ok'-a ‘hook, clasp’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kokki ‘hook, clasp (as of a necklace or earring)’; 
Malayalam kokka ‘clasp, hook, crook (as for plucking fruits), neck-clasp’; 
Kannada kokki, kokke ‘crookedness, perverseness, a crook, bend, hook’, 
konki ‘a hook, fish-hook, angle’, konku ‘to be bent; to get crooked, curved, 
distorted, deformed, or curled; to become perverse, untrue’; Kodagu kokke 
‘crook, hook, anything bent’, kokk- (kokki-) ‘to be bent’; Telugu kokki, 
konki ‘a hook’; Kuwi konkata ‘crooked, bent’; Tulu kokke ‘a hook, clasp’, 
konké, kunké ‘a hook, crookedness’; Malto gongqe ‘to indent, to notch, to 
bend the knees slightly in dancing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:184, no. 
2032. 
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Proto-Indo-European *k?onk’- (secondary e-grade form: *k'enk’-) ‘hook’: 
Farsi čang ‘claw, fist’; Middle Irish ail-cheng ‘rack for hanging up arms’; 
Old Icelandic hanki ‘hasp or clasp’, hónk (gen. hankar, pl. henkr) ‘hank, 
coil, loop, ring’, sterkar henkr ‘strong clasps’; Old High German hank 
‘handle’; Lithuanian kéngé ‘hook, clasp, latch’. Pokorny 1959:537—538 
*keg-, *keng- ‘to dangle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:382—383 *keg-, *keng-; 
Mann 1984—1987:488 *keng- ‘to seize, to grip, to hold; hold, hook, 
grapple, hobble’; Mallory—Adams 1997:272 *ko(n)gos ‘hook’; Orél 
2003:161 Proto-Germanic *xanko; De Vries 1977:208—209 and 281; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:239. 

Proto-Altaic *&^oki ‘hinge, hook’: Proto-Tungus *kikta ‘rowlock’ > 
Evenki kükta ‘rowlock’; Lamut / Even kukte ‘rowlock’. Proto-Mongolian 
*kégene ‘a string with a loop for binding animals’ > Written Mongolian 
kógene, kógüne 'rope with ends attached to a stake driven in the ground to 
which lambs and kids are tied’; Khalkha yögnö ‘rope for tying lambs or 
kids’; Ordos kógónó ‘a string with a loop for binding animals’. Proto- 
Turkic *kök, *kóken ‘hinge, nail, peg, clasp; tether’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
kok ‘belt for fixing the saddle’, kégen ‘rope for tethering calves, foals 
during milking’; Turkish kök ‘tuning-key of a stringed instrument’, (dial.) 
köken ‘tether’; Turkmenian köken ‘tether’; Middle Turkic kök ‘nail’; 
Uzbek kukan ‘tether’; Tatar kügen ‘hinge, nail, peg, clasp’; Bashkir kügen 
‘hinge, nail, peg, clasp’; Kirghiz kógón ‘tether’; Kazakh kégen ‘tether’; 
Chuvash ko”gan ‘loop’, (alvk) koka ‘prop of a door hinge’; Yakut kógón 
‘tether’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:833—834 *K'oki ‘hinge, hook’. 


Buck 1949:12.75 hook. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:418—419, no. 261. 


448. Proto-Nostratic root *křul- (~ *k?ol-): 


(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; 
(n.) *K"ul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ 
Possible derivative: 

(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to tell’; 

(n.) *křul-a ‘story, tale’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kul- ‘to hear’: Chadic: Sura kaliy ‘to hear’; Tal kal ‘to 


hear’; Yiwon kal ‘to hear’; Geruma kuldaa ‘to hear’; Kirfi kwalu-wo ‘to 
hear; Bata klo ‘to hear’; Bachama Aulo ‘to hear’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:184—185. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil kē! (ketp-, kétt-) ‘to hear, to listen, to learn, to ask, to 
inquire, to question, to investigate, to require, to request, to be informed of, 
to obey, to be heard’, kelvi, ketpu ‘hearing, question, learning, sound, 
word, rumor, ear’; Malayalam ké/kka ‘to hear, to perceive, to listen, to 
obey, to ask’, kelvi, keli ‘hearing, obeying, report’; Kota ke-l- (ke-t-) ‘to 
hear, (noise) is heard’; Kannada Kel (keld-), kelu (kéli-) ‘to hear, to listen 
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to, to heed, to ask, to beg, to demand’, kélike, keluvike, kélvike, keluha 
‘hearing, hearsay, asking’; Kodagu kë- (ké:p-, ke-t-) ‘to hear, to ask’, ké-/i 
‘fame, renown (in songs)’; Tulu kénuni ‘to hear, to be attentive to, to obey, 
to ask, to inquire, to request’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:182, no. 2017; 
Krishnamurti 2003:15 and 95 *kēl- ‘to ask, to hear’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k?/-ew-/*khl-ow-/*k*l-u- ‘to hear’, *K"l-ew-os 
‘fame, glory, renown’: Sanskrit śrnóti (< *k*J-new-) ‘to hear’, srutd-h 
‘heard’, srávas- ‘praise, fame, glory’; Avestan surunaoiti ‘to hear’; 
Armenian /sem ‘to hear, to listen’, lu ‘heard, news, fame’; Greek KAb@ ‘to 
hear’, KAéw ‘to make famous, to celebrate’, kAéog (< *KAéFoc) ‘report, 
fame, glory’, kAvtóg ‘heard’; Latin c/uo, clued ‘to be called, to be famous’; 
Old Irish cli ‘fame, renown’, cluas, ‘ear’, cloth ‘fame’; Gothic Aliuma 
‘hearing’, *hliup ‘silence’ (only in dat. sg. in hliupa ‘in silence’); Old 
Icelandic Aljod ‘silence, hearing; sound’, hljóða ‘to sound’, hljóðan 
‘sound, tune’, Aljóór ‘silent’, hlomr ‘sound, tune’, hlust ‘ear’, hlusta ‘to 
listen’, hler, hler ‘listening’, Alyóa ‘to listen’; Old English A/ud ‘loud, 
noisy’, hléodor ‘noise, sound’, hlosnian “to listen for; to listen in suspense, 
to be astonished’, Alystan ‘to hear, to listen’, Alyst ‘sense of hearing; 
listening, attention’, Alysnan ‘to listen’, hlysnere ‘hearer’; Old Frisian A/ud 
‘loud’; Old Saxon Alust ‘hearing’, h/ud ‘loud’; Dutch luisteren ‘to listen’, 
luid ‘loud’; Old High German losen ‘to listen’ (New High German [dial.] 
losen ‘to listen, to overhear, to eavesdrop’, [standard] /auschen), hlut 
‘loud’ (New High German /aut), hliumunt ‘fame, reputation’ (New High 
German Leumund); Lithuanian klausaŭ, klausyti ‘to listen’; Latvian klausit 
‘to listen’; Old Prussian K/ausiton ‘to hear’; Old Church Slavic slovo, sluti 
‘to be renowned’, slovo ‘word’; Russian slusat' [cirymats] ‘to listen’, s/ovo 
[cnoBo] ‘word’; Slovenian s/usati ‘to listen’; Tocharian A klyos-, B klyaus- 
‘to listen, to hear’, A klyw-, B kdlywe ‘reputation, renown’, A Klots, B 
klautso ‘ear’, A klaw-, B klaw- ‘to be called, to be named’, B Alawi ‘fame’. 
Rix 1998a:297—298 *kleu- ‘to hear’; Pokorny 1959:605—607 *kleu-, 
*kleua- : *klu- (root *kel-) ‘to hear’; Walde 1927—1932.1:494—495 
*kleu-; Mann 1984—1987:624 *kleumn-, *kleumnt- ‘hearing, report, 
reputation’, 624 *kleus- ‘to hear’, 624 *kleutos (*kleutro-) ‘heard, 
famous’ (variants *kléwatos, *klutos), 625 *kléud, -ið ‘noise abroad; to be 
heard, to be known’, 625 *kleuos, -es- ‘noise, sound, word, rumor, fame’, 
627—628 *klousos, -ios ‘hearing; obedient; obedience’, 628 *klout- 
(*kleut-) ‘hearing’, 628 *kloud, -ios, -iə ‘fame, rumor, glory’, 628—629 
*klus- (*kluso, -ið, -&io; *klüsko; *klusn-) ‘to hear, to be heard’, 629 
*klusos, -us ‘hearing; report, rumor’, 629 *k/ustis ‘hearing; listening, ear’, 
629 *kliitos ‘heard, famous; report, rumor, noise’; Watkins 1985:31 *kleu- 
and 2000:42 *kleu- ‘to hear; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:834 
*k[h]Jleuo- and 1995.1:33 *K^leu- ‘to hear’, 1:96 *&k^leu-s-/*k^leu-s- ‘to 
listen’, I:732—733 *k*lewo- ‘glory’; Mallory—Adams 1997:192 *kléues- 
‘fame’, 262 *kleu- ‘to hear’, *kleus- ‘to hear’; Boisacq 1950:467 *kleuos, 
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*kleues- and 468—469 *kleu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:869—870 and I:877— 
878; Hofmann 1966:147 *klewos and 147—148 *kleu-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:541; Beekes 2010.1:719 *kleu-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:237—239 *kleu-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:129 *kleu-; De Vaan 
2008:122—123; Orél 2003:176 Proto-Germanic *xleumon ~ *xleumaz, 
176 *xleumundaz, 176 *xleuban, 176 *xleupran, 176 *xlewaz, 176 
*xlewedaz, 178 *xludaz, 178 *xlidaz, 178 *xlüdjanan; Kroonen 2013:230 
*hleupa- ‘listening’ and 231—232 *Alüda- ‘loud’; Feist 1939:264 *kley-; 
Lehmann 1986:188 *k/ew- ‘to hear’; De Vries 1977:238 *kleu-, *kleu- and 
241; Klein 1971:425 *kleu-, *kleu-s- and 430 *klii-to-s; Onions 1966:531 
*klus-, *klu- and 538 *kleu-, *klu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:427, 427—428 
*kleu-, 438, and 447; Kluge—Seebold 1989:431 *KIeu-, 440 *Klewos, and 
448 *Kleu-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:372—374 and 11I:389—390; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:221—222, I:223, and I:224; Adams 1999:222, 
230, and 232—233; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:265—266; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:293—294; Derksen 2008:453 *kléu-, 454 *kleu-os-, 454—455, 
455 *Klous-o-, and 2015:249 *Klous-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 
2008:425—432 *Kleu- and 432—434 *Kleus-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kule- ‘to hear’ > Finnish kuule- ‘to hear’; 
Lapp / Saami gullá-/gulá- ‘to hear’; Mordvin kule- ‘to hear’; Cheremis / 
Mari kola- ‘to hear’; Votyak / Udmurt kyl- ‘to hear’; Zyrian / Komi kyl- ‘to 
hear’; Vogul / Mansi hool- ‘to hear’; Ostyak / Xanty kol- ‘to hear’. 
Collinder 1955:93 and 1977:109; Rédei 1986—1988:197—198 *kule-; 
Décsy 1990:101 Proto-Uralic *kula ‘to hear’; Sammallahti 1988:544 
*kuuli- ‘to hear’. 

Proto-Altaic *k'itylu- (~ -o-) ‘(vb.) to hear; (n.) ear’: Proto-Tungus *yül- 
‘to sound, to resound’ > Evenki ül-ta- ‘to sound, to resound’; Lamut / 
Even ul-db- ‘to sound, to resound’; Negidal o/-bun- ‘to sound, to resound’; 
Ulch yol-di- ‘to sound, to resound’; Orok yul-bun- ‘to sound, to resound’; 
Nanay / Gold yol-3i- ‘to sound, to resound’. Proto-Mongolian *kulki 
*earwax; middle ear’ > Written Mongolian qu/ki ‘earwax; middle ear’; 
Ordos yulucu(n) ‘earwax’; Khalkha yulyi, yulga ‘earwax; middle ear’; 
Buriat yulya, yulyi ‘earwax’; Kalmyk yulya, yulya ‘earwax’; Dagur yolgi 
‘earwax; middle ear’; Monguor yoygo ‘earwax; middle ear’. Poppe 
1955:156. Proto-Turkic *Kul-kak ‘ear’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) quiqaq 
‘ear’; Turkish kulak ‘ear’; Gagauz qulaq ‘ear’; Azerbaijani culac ‘ear’; 
Turkmenian culaq ‘ear’; Uzbek quloq ‘ear’; Uighur qulaq ‘ear’; Karaim 
qulay ‘ear’; Tatar qolaq ‘ear’; Bashkir qolaq ‘ear’; Kirghiz qulaq ‘ear’; 
Kazakh qulaq ‘ear’; Tuva qulaq ‘ear’; Noghay qulaq ‘ear’; Chuvash 
Xv"lya ‘ear’; Yakut kulgak ‘ear’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qulaq ‘ear’. 
Poppe 1960:18, 75, and 86; Street 1974:19 *kulk- ‘ear, earwax’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:847 *K'üjlu (~ -o-) ‘ear; to hear’. 
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F. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kakvel ‘ear wax’ > Chukchi 
kakwel ‘ear wax, external ear’; Koryak kakvel ‘ear wax’. Fortescue 
2005:126. 


Buck 1949:4.22 ear; 15.41 hear; 18.26 word. Caldwell 1913:593 and 618; 
Koskinen 1980:17, no. 41; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:417—418, no. 260; Hakola 
2000:86— 87, no. 359; Fortescue 1998:154. 


449. Proto-Nostratic root *křul- (~ *k#ol-): 
(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to tell’; 
(n.) *křul-a ‘story, tale’ 
Perhaps a derivative of: 
(vb.) *k'ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; 
(n.) *křul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ 


Assuming semantic development as in Greek kAéo ‘to tell of, to make famous, 
to celebrate’; or Pali (causative) saveti (also sunapeti) ‘to cause to hear, to tell, 
to declare, to announce’ (sunati ‘to hear’); or Romany (Palestinian) snaúăr ‘to 
inform’ — all ultimately from Proto-Indo-European *k//-ew-/*k'l-ow-/*k'l-u- 
‘to hear’. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *kul- ‘to tell > Gedeo / Darasa 
kul- ‘to tell’; Hadiyya kur- ‘to tell’; Kambata kul- ‘to tell’; Sidamo kul- ‘to 
tell’. Hudson 1989:149—150. 

B. Proto-Eskimo *qulirar- ‘to tell about’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qulirar- ‘to 
tell about’; Central Alaskan Yupik quliraq ‘story, legend’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik quliramsuk ‘story, account’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
quliaq- ‘to tell about’; North Alaskan Inuit quliag- ‘to tell about’, 
quliaqtuaq ‘story, life experience’; Western Canadian Inuit quliaq- ‘story, 
especially a true one’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. 


450. Proto-Nostratic root *k*um-: 
(vb.) *K^um- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’; 
(n.) *k^um-a ‘large amount, accumulation, heap; crowd, multitude’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kum- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’: Proto- 
Semitic *kam-ar- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’ > Akkadian 
kamaru ‘to pile up’; Ugaritic kmr ‘pile’; Geez / Ethiopic kamara [ned] 
‘to heap, to accumulate’; Tigrinya k”dmmdrd ‘to pile up’; Tigre kdmmdra 
‘to pile up’; Amharic kämmärä ‘to pile up, to accumulate’; Gafat kimmdrd 
‘to pile up, to accumulate’; Argobba kemmadra ‘to pile up, to accumulate’; 
Gurage kdmdrda ‘to pile up, to heap up’. Leslau 1979:343 and 1987:286. 
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Egyptian km ‘to total up, to amount to, to complete’, kmt ‘completion, final 
account’, kmyt ‘conclusion’. Hannig 1995:883; Gardiner 1957:597; 
Faulkner 1962:286; Erman—Grapow 1921:195 and 1926—1963.5:128— 
130. Proto-East Cushitic *kum- ‘thousand’ > Bur] kum-a ‘thousand’; 
Somali kun (pl. kum-an) ‘thousand’; Sidamo kum-e ‘thousand’; Gedeo / 
Darasa kum-a ‘thousand’; Galla / Oromo kum-a ‘thousand’; Konso kum-a 
‘thousand’; Hadiyya kum-a ‘thousand’; Kambata kumi-ta ‘thousand’. 
Sasse 1979:12, 25 and 1982:120; Hudson 1989:153—154. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *kum- ‘to expand, to spread’ > Iraqw kumit- ‘to continue, to 
progress’; Dahalo kum- ‘to puff out the cheeks (as with water)’. Ehret 
1980:246. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kuma ‘thousand’ > Iraqw kuma 
‘thousand’. Ehret 1980:246. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kumura- ‘many’ > 
K’wadza kolombayo (< *kombolayo) ‘hundred’; Ma’a -kumure ‘many’. 
Ehret 1980:246. (Ehret suggests that *kum- ‘to expand, to spread’, may 
ultimately be the source of *kuma ‘thousand’ and *kumura ‘many’ — “but 
if so this derivation lies far back in Cushitic history”.) North Omotic *kum- 
‘to increase in volume’ > Ometo kum- ‘to fill’; Koyra kum- ‘to fill’. Ehret 
1995:198, no. 322, *kum- ‘to add together’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kumi (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be heaped up, to accumulate, to 
crowd’, kumi (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to heap up, to accumulate, to gather’, kumiyal 
‘pile’, Aumpu ‘crowd, collection, group’, Aumpal ‘crowd, collection, group, 
heap, clump, cluster’, kumpam, kumpi ‘heap’; Kannada gumi, gummi, 
gummu, gumme, gumpu ‘heap, crowd, multitude’; Tulu (reduplicated) 
gumugumu ‘noise of a multitude’, gumpu ‘flock, crowd, multitude, heap’; 
Telugu gumi ‘crowd, multitude’, gumpu ‘crowd, multitude, group’; 
Malayalam kumi ‘heap (as of rice), stack, pile’, kumiyuka ‘to be heaped 
together’, kumikka, kumekka ‘to heap up’, kümpal ‘a heap’, kümpikka ‘to 
heap’; Kolami gum ‘assembly’; Parji kum- ‘to heap on to’; Kuwi kumbra 
‘clump of trees’, gumomi, gombu ‘heap’; Konda kumba ‘a small heap 
conical in shape’, kuma ‘a heap’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:158—159, no. 
1741. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much; many; 13.19 multitude, crowd. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:413—414, no. 255. 


45]. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"um-a ‘man, male; penis’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic kumurr ‘having a large penis’, kumurra-t, 


B. 


C. 


kamara-t ‘penis’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kumpi ‘penis’; Tulu kumbi ‘penis’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:159, no. 1749. 

Proto-Kartvelian *kmar- ‘husband’: Georgian kmar- ‘husband’; Laz 
komo$j-, komon$j-, kimo3- ‘husband’; Mingrelian komon;-, komo3- (< 
*kmo3- < *kmor-) ‘husband’. Klimov 1964:198 *kmar- and 1998:218 
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*kmar- ‘husband’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:379 *kmar-; Fahnrich 
1994:221 and 2007:468—469 *kmar-. 


Buck 1949:2.1 man (human being); 2.21 man (vs. woman); 2.31 husband; 
4.492 penis. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 888, *kümá (or 
*küHmá) ‘man, person’. 


452. Proto-Nostratic root *křum- (~ *k^om-): 
(vb.) *K^um- ‘to char, to blacken; to burn, to smolder; to be or become hot’; 
(n.) *K^um-a ‘(hot or smoldering) ashes, embers, charcoal; heat, warmth’; 
(adj.) ‘warm, hot; glowing, smoldering; black’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kum- ‘to be black’: Egyptian km, kmm ‘to be or become 
black’, km ‘black’, kmmt, kmimit ‘darkness’, Kmt ‘the Black Land, Egypt’; 
Coptic kmom [kmom] ‘to become black’, kame [kame] ‘black’, kime 
[kHMe] ‘the Black Land, Egypt’, Amime [kmnme] ‘darkness’. Hannig 
1995:882—883; Faulkner 1962:286; Erman—Grapow 1921:196 and 
1926—1963.5:122—124, 5:126—127, 5:128, 5:130; Gardiner 1957:597; 
Cerny 1976:58; Vycichl 1983:81. East Cushitic: Werizoid: Gawwada 
kumma ‘black’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:326, no. 1496, *kum- ‘to be black’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kumpu (kumpi-) ‘to become charred (as food when 
boiled with insufficient water)’, kumpal ‘smell of charred rice’, kumpi ‘hot 
ashes’, kumai ‘to be hot, sultry’; Malayalam kumpal ‘inward heat’, kummu 
expression descriptive of heat, kummal ‘sultriness, mistiness’, kumuruka, 
kumiruka ‘to be hot, close’, kumural ‘oppressive heat’; Kannada kome ‘to 
begin to burn (as fire or anger)’; Tulu gumulu ‘fire burning in embers’, 
gumuluni ‘to be hot, to feel hot (as in a fit of fever)’; Telugu kummu 
‘smoldering ashes’, kumulu ‘to smolder, to burn slowly underneath 
without flame; to be consumed inwardly, to grieve, to pine’; Gondi kum 
‘smoke’, kumpod ‘smoke’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:159—160, no. 1752. 
Dravidian loan in Prakrit kumuli- ‘fireplace’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *kuma '(adj.) hot, glowing; (n.) fever’ > 
Finnish kuuma ‘hot’, kuume ‘fever, temperature’, kuumoitta- ‘to make hot 
or warm’, kuumuus ‘heat, warmth’; Estonian kuum ‘(adj.) hot; (n.) heat’, 
kuumus ‘heat’, kuuma- ‘to be hot, to radiate heat, to glow with heat’, 
kuumuta- ‘to heat, to make hot, to subject to the action of heat’, kuumene- 
‘to become heated, to become hotter’; Mordvin (Erza) kumoka ‘fever’, 
(Erza) kumuya ‘sick with fever’. Note: Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) gumes- 
/gubmas- ‘redhot (of hot iron), roasting hot (of the heat of the sun)’, 
gumbo- ‘to become roasting hot (weather)’ are loans from Finnish. Rédei 
1986—1988:675—676 *küma ‘(adj.) hot, glowing; (n.) fever’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *křume (~ -iu-) ‘black; charcoal’: Proto-Turkic *kómür 
‘charcoal’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kömür ‘charcoal’; Karakhanide 
Turkic kömür ‘charcoal’; Turkish kömür ‘charcoal’; Gagauz kömür 
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‘charcoal’; Azerbaijani kömür ‘charcoal’; Turkmenian kömür ‘charcoal’; 
Uzbek kumir ‘charcoal’; Tatar Kkümer ‘charcoal’; Bashkir kiimer 
‘charcoal’; Uighur kómü(r) ‘charcoal’; Kirghiz kömür ‘charcoal’; Kazakh 
kömər ‘charcoal’; Noghay kómer ‘charcoal’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
kömür ‘charcoal’; Tuva yómür ‘charcoal’; Chuvash ko’mroVk ‘charcoal’; 
Yakut kómór ‘charcoal’; Dolgan kómór ‘charcoal’. Perhaps also Manchu 
yumara- ‘to have a dirty face, to be soiled’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2005:852 *k ‘ume (~ -iu-) ‘black; coal’. 


Sumerian kum/(-ma) ‘hot’, kum ‘(vb.) to heat; (adj.) hot, boiling hot; (n.) heat; 
fever’. 


Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 1.84 ashes; 1.85 burn (vb.); 16.65 black; 15.85 
hot, warm. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1966a, *KUmV ‘black, dark’. 


453. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k^ur-a ‘blood’: 


A. 


B. 


(?) Afrasian: Egyptian tr ‘blood; red color (designation for blood)’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:386; Hannig 1995:959. 

Dravidian: Tamil kuruti ‘blood, red color’; Malayalam kuruti ‘blood’; 
Kannada kurudi ‘colored red water’; Tulu kurdi, kurudi ‘red liquid 
prepared by mixing turmeric and lime, used for auspicious purposes’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:162, no. 1788. 

Proto-Indo-European —*K"r-ew-H-/*k'r-ow-H-/*khr-u-H- (> — *khr-ü-) 
‘blood, gore’: Sanskrit kravis- ‘flesh’, krard-h ‘wounded, raw, blood’; 
Greek kpéac (< *kp&Fac) ‘flesh, meat’; Latin cruor ‘the blood that flows 
from a wound, gore’, cruentus ‘bloody’, criidus ‘bleeding, uncooked, 
raw’; Old Irish crú ‘blood’; Old Icelandic hrár ‘raw’; Faroese ráur ‘raw’; 
Norwegian raa ‘raw’; Swedish rå ‘raw’; Danish raa ‘raw’; Old English 
hréaw ‘uncooked, raw’; Old Saxon Arão ‘raw’; Dutch rauw ‘raw’; Old 
High German (h)rao ‘raw’ (New High German rof); Lithuanian kraijas 
‘blood’, Aruvinas ‘bloody’; Old Church Slavic kreve ‘blood’; Russian 
krov' [kposp] ‘blood’. Pokorny 1959:621—622 *kreu-, *kreua-, *krü- 
‘thick (clotting) blood’; Walde 1927—1932.1:478—480 *qreu-, *qreua-; 
Mann 1984—1987:551 *kreuos (*krauos, *kruuos) ‘raw flesh, gore, 
blood’, 551 *kreunt-, 559 *krouu-, 562—563 *kruunt- ‘bloody’, 563 
*kruuos ‘blood’; Watkins 1985:32 *kreua- and 2000:44 *kreua- ‘raw 
flesh’ (oldest form  *kreu2,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov —1984.II:698 
*k/h]reuH-/*k["]ruH- and 1995.1:604 *K^reuH-/*k^ruH- ‘raw meat’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:71 (nom.-acc.) *kréuh, “blood (outside the body), 
gore’ (gen. *kruh,os), *kréuh,s, *kréuh,-iio-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:277 and 280; Frisk 1970—1973.IE11—12 *qgreuas-; Boisacq 
1950:512—513 *greuas-; Beekes 2010.1:774 *kreuh;-; Hofmann 1966:159 
*greuas-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:580 *grewas-; De Vaan 2008:146— 
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147; Ernout—Meillet 1979:152; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:294— 
295 *greu-os; Orél 2003:185 Proto-Germanic *xrawaz; Kroonen 2013:244 
*hrawa- ‘raw’; De Vries 1977:251 *kreu-; Onions 1966:742 *krowos; 
Klein 1971:619 *grewa-, *qreu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:605 *krouo-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:604; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:84—85 Germanic 
stem *hrdwa-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:290; Smoczynski 2007.1:308— 
309; Derksen 2008:253 *kruh,-, 254 *kruh;-s, *kreuh;-, and 2015:255 
*kruh,-s, *kreuh;-, 262 *kruh;; Wodtko—lrslinger— Schneider 2008: 
444—448 *kreuh,-. 


Sumerian gu-ru-un, guru,,-un, kurin ‘blood’. 


Buck 1949:4.15 blood. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:422—423, no. 265; Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.1:360—361, no. 237, (?) *Kura ‘blood’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1163, *Kur[Xü] ‘blood’. 


454. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^uwan-a or *Kk'un-a originally a generic term meaning 
*young (especially of animals)’; later specialized as ‘young dog, puppy’ (as in 
Kannada and Kolami within Dravidian [see below]) and then simply ‘dog’: 


Note: This term may be an early borrowing. 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *kuwan- ~ *kun- ‘dog’: East Chadic (*kuwán- > *kwán- >) 
*kanya- ‘dog’ > Dangla kanya ‘dog’; Jegu kany- ‘dog’. Omotic (*kuwán- 
> *kwán- >) *kan- ‘dog’ > Ome kana, kanaa ‘dog’; Mao kano ‘dog’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:311, no. 1425, *kan- ‘dog’. Berber *kun- ‘dog’ > 
Guanche cuna ‘dog’. Omotic *kunan- ‘dog’ > Kefa kunano ‘dog’; Mocha 
kunano ‘dog’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:327, no. 1498, *kun- ‘dog’. West 
Chadic (*kuwan- > *kuwen- >) *kuHen- ‘dog’ > Mogogodo kwehen ‘dog’; 
Fyer k"eeg ‘dog’. Omotic (*kuwan- > *kuwen- > *kuHen- >) *keHen- 
‘dog’ > Dime keenu ‘dog’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:329, no. 1511, *ktiHen- 
‘dog’. Omotic: Yemsa / Janjero kana ‘dog’; Bench / Gimira kyan ‘dog’. 
Dravidian: Tamil kufíci ‘anything small; young bird, chicken’, kufcu 
‘young of birds and various animals’; Malayalam kuññu, kuficu ‘young, 
small, infant’, kufifian ‘boy; also endearingly of girls’, kuññi = kufifiu, 
kufifían; Kota kunj ‘children as given by god, men as children of god’, kun 
‘small’; Kannada kunni ‘young of an animal, especially a young dog’, 
gunna ‘smallness’, kuññi ‘a young one’; Kodagu kunni ‘child’; Tulu kundu 
‘young of pariahs', kunni, kunni ‘small’; Telugu gunna ‘young of an 
animal’, kunna, kūna ‘infant, young of an animal’, kunnádu ‘boy, lad’, 
kunnulu (pl.) ‘sucklings, children’; Kolami ku-na ‘puppy’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:150, no. 1646. 

Proto-Indo-European *K^(u)wón-/*k"un- ‘dog’: Sanskrit sván- (nom. sg. 
$vd, Suvd gen. sg. Stinah) ‘dog’; Avestan span- ‘dog’; Greek xóov (gen. 
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sg. kvvdc) ‘dog’; Armenian sun ‘dog’ (oblique san-); Latin canis ‘dog’; 
Old Irish cu (gen. sg. con) ‘dog’; Welsh ci ‘dog’; Cornish cy ‘dog’; Breton 
ki ‘dog’; Gothic hunds ‘dog’; Old Icelandic hundr ‘dog’; Norwegian hund 
‘dog’; Swedish hund ‘dog’; Danish hund ‘dog’; Old English hund ‘dog’; 
Old Frisian hund ‘dog’; Old Saxon hund ‘dog’; Dutch hond ‘dog’; Old 
High German hunt ‘dog’ (New High German Hund); Lithuanian sud (gen. 
sg. Suns) ‘dog’; Tocharian A ku (oblique kon) ‘dog’; Hittite kuwan- ‘dog’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian zu-wa/i-n(i)- ‘dog’ (this may be a loan from Indo- 
Aryan [cf. Kronasser 1956:229, §208]). Pokorny 1959:632—633 *kuon-, 
*kun- ‘dog’; Walde 1927—1932.1:465—466 *kuon-; Mann 1984— 
1987:653—654 *kuo (*kuudn), obl. *kun-; variant *kunis ‘dog’; Watkins 
1985:34 *kwon- and 2000:46 *kwon- ‘dog’; Mallory—Adams 1997:168 
*k(ujuon- (gen. *kunds) ‘dog’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:184 
*k[h]Juon-s > *k[^]uon-Q and 1995.1:158 *£^won-s > *k^won-Q ‘dog’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:403; Beekes 2010.1:811 *Kuon-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:604; Boisacq 1950:540—542 *kuwon-, *kuon-; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:58—59 *kuud(n), *kun-ós (-és); Hofmann 1966:167—168 
*kuuon-, *kuon-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:92; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:152—153 *kuon; De Vaan 2008:87; Kroonen 2013:256 Proto- 
Germanic *hunda- ‘dog’; Orél 2003:193 Proto-Germanic *xundaz; Feist 
1939:276—277 Pre-Germanic base-form *k(u)un-to-; Lehmann 1986:195 
*kwon-, *kun-; De Vries 1977:267; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:307—308; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:184; Onions 1966:449 Common Germanic 
*vundaz < *kwntós; Klein 1971:354 *kwon-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:320— 
321 *kuon-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:320; Kloekhorst 2008b:505— 506; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:305 *&(u)won(s); Melchert 1994a:234 and 252 Proto- 
Anatolian *kwon- ‘dog’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:402—403; Adams 
1999:179 *kuwon; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:238—239 *kuon-, 
*kun-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1033—1035; Smoczynski 2007.1:652— 
653 *Kuón; Derksen 2015:455 *Kuón- (gen. *Kun-ós; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:436—440 *K(u)uón-, *kun-, *kun-. 

D. Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Mordvin Ayjon ‘wolf’; Cheremis / Mari kejin ‘wolf’; 
Zyrian / Komi kojin, kóin ‘wolf; Votyak / Udmurt kion, kijon, kyjon 
‘wolf’. Notes: (1) Ili¢-Svityé (197 1—1984.1:361—362, no. 238) also cites 
Lapp / Saami gdidne ‘wolf’. (2) Napolskikh’s [Hanompcexux] (2001:370— 
371) suggestion that the Uralic forms were borrowed from Tocharian is 
highly improbable, though borrowing from an unknown source cannot be 
ruled out. (3) Finally, it may be noted that several Finno-Ugrian languages 
have borrowed from Indo-European at different times and places: Estonian 
hunt ‘wolf? (cf. Swedish hund ‘dog’); North Lapp / Saami šūwon ‘good 
(alert) dog’ (< Pre-Baltic *suon(i)- [cf. Lithuanian suó ‘dog’]). 


Buck 1949:3.61 dog. Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:361—362, no. 238, *KüjnA 
‘wolf, dog’; Bomhard 1996a:233, no. 652; Blazek 1989b:208—209. 


22.23. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
k’- k’- k- k’- k’- k- k- k- q- 
-k’- -k’- -k(k)- -k’- -k’- -k- -k- -k- -q- 
455. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ab- (~ *k’ab-): 


(vb.) *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of; to seize with the teeth, to bite’; 
(n.) *k’ab-a ‘seizure, grasp, grip, hold; bite’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of': Proto-Semitic *k’ab-at¢ ’- 
‘to seize, to take, to grab, to grasp, to take hold of > Arabic kabada ‘to 
seize, to take, to grab, to grasp, to grip, to clutch, to take hold of, to take 
possession, to hold; to apprehend, to arrest; to receive, to collect’, kabd 
‘seizing, gripping, grasping, seizure, holding; taking possession, 
appropriation; apprehension, arrest’; Sabaean kbd ‘seizers’ (branch of the 
military forces); Hebrew Kkafas [P32] ‘to gather, to collect’; Syriac kapag 
‘to harvest’. Klein 1987:561; Zammit 2002:332. Proto-Semitic *k’ab-a§- 
‘to rob’ > Hebrew kāpa? [V2jp] ‘to rob’; Aramaic kafa® ‘to rob, to 
defraud’. Murtonen 1989:369; Klein 1987:561. Proto-East Cushitic *&'ab- 
‘to seize, to take hold of? > Saho kab- ‘to take for oneself’; Somali qab- ‘to 
catch, to seize, to hold’; Rendille xab- ‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; 
Dasenech ga(b)- ‘to catch, to seize, to hold’; Arbore kab- ‘to hold, to take’; 
Galla / Oromo k’ab- ‘to possess, to take hold of’; Konso gap- ‘to possess, 
to take hold of’; Gidole k’ap- ‘to possess, to take hold of’; Dullay qap- ‘to 
possess, to take hold of’; Burji &'af- ‘to have’. Sasse 1979:14, 48 and 
1982:122—123; Hudson 1989:77. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’ab- ‘to 
restrain’ > Burunge qab- ‘to keep quiet’. Ehret 1980:331. Ehret 1995:233, 
no. 409, *k’ab- ‘to take hold of’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kappu (kappi-) ‘to gorge, to cram into the mouth’, kavvu 
(kavvi-), kauvu (kauvi-) ‘(vb.) to seize with the mouth, to grasp with 
eagerness; (n.) bite, seizing by the mouth (as dog), eating’; Malayalam 
kauvuka ‘to seize with the mouth, to bite’, kappuka, kammuka ‘to snap at, 
to eat as a dog or a madman’; Kodagu kabb- (kabbi-) ‘to seize with wide- 
open mouth (of dogs, tigers, etc.)’; Tulu kappuni ‘to eat greedily’; Telugu 
kavvu ‘to seize by the mouth’; Pengo kap- ‘to bite’; Manda kap- ‘to bite’; 
Kui kappa (kapt-) ‘to swallow liquid hastily, to gulp, to drink’; Kurux 
xappna ‘to swallow, to drink’, habka?ana ‘to bite’, habka ‘a bite’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:114, no. 1222. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’b-en-, *k’b-in- ‘to bite’: Georgian k’b-en-/k’b-in- ‘to 
bite’, k’benil- ‘a bite’; Mingrelian k’ib-ir- ‘to bite’ (reshaped after K'ibir- 
‘tooth’); Laz k’ib-in- ‘to bite’. Klimov 1964:106—107 *kb-in- and 
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1998:87 *kb- ‘to bite’, *kb-en- : *kb-in- ‘to bite’; Schmidt 1962:118; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:186—187 *kb-; Fahnrich 2007:225 *kb-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *&'b-il- ‘tooth’: Georgian Kk'b-il- ‘tooth’ (dialect forms: 
Ajarian k 'ibil- and Tushian k’mil-); Mingrelian k’ib-ir-, k’ab-ir- ‘tooth’; Laz 
k'ibi(r)-, k'ibr-, k'irb-, Cibr- ‘tooth’. Klimov 1964:107 *kb-il- and 
1998:87 *kb-il- ‘tooth’. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.24 mouth; 4.58 bite (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.I: 
313—315, no. 190, *kaba/*kap‘a ‘to seize’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 987, 
*kdb?a ‘to bite’ (— ‘to eat’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:443—444, no. 288. 


456. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ac'- (~ *k’ach-): 
(vb.) *&'ac^- *to labor, to strain; to become fatigued, exhausted, wearied (from 
straining, laboring)’; 
(n.) *k’ac'-a ‘trouble, difficulty, pain, strain’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian gsn ‘troubled, difficult, painful’, gsn ‘pain’, qsnt 
‘trouble, misfortune’; (?) Coptic cons [6oNc] (assuming metathesis from 
*Cosn) ‘might, violence’. Hannig 1995:866; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:192 and 1926—1963.5:69—71; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 
1983:342; Cerny 1976:332. Note: The Coptic form may be derived from 
Egyptian gns ‘violence, injustice’ instead. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kaci ‘difficulty, straits’ (Telugu loan); Kannada kasi, 
ghasi ‘trouble, fatigue, pain’; Tulu gasi ‘trouble, fatigue, pain’; Telugu 
gasi ‘trouble, fatigue, pain’, gasincu ‘to harass, to vex, to fatigue, to 
exhaust’, gasil(l)u ‘to labor, to be wearied, to be harassed’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:133, no. 1430. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kæcæt- ‘to strain (dog on leash)’: Chukchi 
kecet- ‘to strain (dog on leash)’; (?) Alyutor kasat- ‘to get covered in mud 
or scabs’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kse-kas ‘to strain, to pull away (dog from 
chain)’. Fortescue 2005:129. 


Buck 1949:9.97 difficult; 16.31 pain, suffering. 


457. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ach- (~ *k’ach-): 
(vb.) *k'ac^- ‘to put, join, fasten, wrap, fold, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ac'-a ‘tie, band, knot, fastening, wrapping’ 


A. Dravidian: Kannada kaccu ‘to join’; Tulu kaccuni ‘to be joined fast’, 
kaccavuni ‘to join fast’, gajipuni ‘to fasten, to strengthen’; Gondi kah- ‘to 
tie, to fasten up, to secure’, kācānā ‘to be tied tight (e.g., clothes)’; Pengo 
gac- ‘to tie, to bind’; Manda geh-, gehpa- ‘to bind’; Kui gaspa (gast-) 
‘(vb.) to tie a knot, to hang, to suspend; (n.) hanging, suspension, suicide 
by hanging’, gah- (gast-) ‘to tie’; Kuwi gah- ‘to bind’, gahpo ‘fastening, 
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tying’; Kurux xdjnd ‘to tether, to bind the feet’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:103, no. 1099. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ec- ‘to put together’: Georgian k’ec- ‘to put together’; 
Mingrelian K'ic-, k’ac- ‘to put together, to fold; to roll’, k’icua-, k'icil- 
‘folded, wrapped’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:191—192 *kec,-; 
Fahnrich 2007:231 *kec,-; Klimov 1964:108 *kec,- and 1998:90 *kec,- ‘to 
put together’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kadtel ‘braid, plait’: Chukchi kəttəl ‘braid, 
plait’, kattal-et- ‘to braid, to plait’; Kerek kaci-kkun ‘braid, plait’; Koryak 
kijtalat ‘braid, plait’; Alyutor kattalat ‘braid’; Kamchadal / Itelmen t’k’lom 
(pl. t’k’lo?n) ‘braid’ (with metathesis ?), ktqaziin, qtklatknan ‘to braid’, 
(Western) tkodi ‘string’, (Eastern) xalelcac, xlelkat, kotelxc ‘to weave’, 
(Southern) tkoaduru *topknot'. Fortescue 2005:143. 


Buck 1949:9.15 fold (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.). 


458. Proto-Nostratic root *&'ad- (— *k'ad-): 
(vb.) *k’ad- ‘to tie, to fasten; to build, to construct’; 
(n.) *k’ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/a/d- ‘to build, to construct’: Egyptian qd ‘to build, to 
fashion (pots)’, gd ‘to use the potter’s wheel’, gd ‘builder, potter’, igdw 
‘potter, mason, creator’; Coptic kot [ker] ‘to build, to form’, ekot [exwr] 
‘builder, mason, potter’, se-kot [ce-kwt] 'potter's workshop’. Hannig 
1995:108 and 867; Faulkner 1962:32, 281, and 282; Gardiner 1957:596; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:19, 192 and 1926—1963.5:72—75; Vycichl 
1983:89—90; Cerny 1976:64 and 65. 

B. [Dravidian: Tamil kaftu (katti-) ‘(vb.) to tie, to fasten, to build, to wear, to 
put on, to bind by spells, to marry, to shut up, to store, to hug, to compare 
with, to be equal; (n.) tie, band, fastening, regulations, custom, building, 
marriage, bundle, packet, dam, causeway’, kattatam ‘building, binding of a 
book, setting of a jewel’, kattanam ‘building’, kattalai ‘code, rule, 
regulations’, kaftai ‘dam’; Malayalam kettuka ‘to tie, to build, to clasp, to 
yoke, to dress, to marry, to make into a bundle, to stop, to restrain, to 
become entangled, to clot’, ketfikka ‘to cause to tie, to make to wear, to 
give in marriage’, keffu ‘tie, bundle, band, connection (as of marriage), 
restraint, dam, bank, building’, kettakam ‘house’, kattu ‘tie, bundle’; Kota 
kat- (kac-) ‘to tie, to build, to manage (house), to be equal’, kat ‘knot, caste 
custom, case of which a decision has been given’, katarm (obl. katart-) 
‘wall of brick or stone’, katan ‘caste custom, individual's habit’; Toda kof- 
(koty-) ‘to tie, to build, to kill by witchcraft, to obstruct, to hug, to manage 
(a house)’, kot ‘knot, bundle, amulet’, kotas ‘noose’ (in song unit: mir 
xotas ‘[to tie] a noose on the neck’); Kannada kattu ‘(vb.) to bind, to tie, to 
yoke, to build, to shut up, to stop by magic, to bewitch, to amass (wealth), 
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to obstruct, to shut, to dam, to be bound, to be stopped; (n.) binding, tying, 
checking, restraint, band, tie, bundle, something built, regulation, rule, 
bewitching’, kaffuvike ‘tying, etc.’, kaffuka ‘man who ties’, kattada, 
kattana, katna ‘a building’, kattal ‘state of being bound, tied; building’, 
katte ‘structure of earth or stones to sit upon, embankment, dam, 
causeway’, gattu ‘dam, embankment’, gatte ‘bale, bundle’; Kodagu két¢t- 
(kétti-) ‘to tie, to build’, kétti ‘knot, bundle’, katte ‘bund of tank, platform 
built under a tree on village green’, kattada ‘a building’; Tulu kattuni ‘to 
tie, to bind, to build, to amass (wealth)’, kaftavuni ‘to cause to bind or tie, 
to have a house built’, katty ‘band, tie, bundle, regulation, bond’, kaftana, 
kattalme ‘building’, kafta ‘a dam’, kaftale ‘custom, rule’, kaftani 
‘necklace’; Telugu kattu ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind, to wear (clothes), to build, to 
bewitch, to obstruct; (n.) tie, bond, knot, band, wearing of a garment, 
restraint, rule or regulation’, kattincu ‘to get built, to cause to be bound or 
tied’, katta ‘dam, embankment’, kattada, kattadi ‘rule, law, fashion, 
manner, kattadamu ‘building’, kattanamu ‘a tie’, gattu ‘dam, 
embankment’; Kolami kat- (katt-) ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘platform’, katta 
‘bund of field’; Naikri kaft- ‘to tie, to build’, katta ‘bund of field, dam, 
dike’, katte ‘necklace’; Naiki (of Chanda) kat-/katt- ‘to bind, to tie hair, to 
build, to attach bowstring’; Parji kaft- ‘to tie, to build’, kadk- ‘to tie, to 
fasten, to bind’, katta “bund of field’; Gadba (Ollari) kat- ‘to tie, to build’, 
(Salur) katt- ‘to bind’, gattu ‘bank’; Gondi kattand ‘to be shut (of door), to 
close or come to grips (of two men fighting); to shut, to close (door)’, 
kattitana ‘to adhere or be attached to’, katta ‘a dam in the river for 
catching fish’, katta ‘bund, embankment’, kat ‘bank of a river’; Konda 
kata ‘bundle (of hay, etc.)’, gatu ‘bund, bank (of river, tank, etc.)’, katis- 
‘to yoke (plow)’; Pengo kata ‘bank of a river’; Kui kaf- ‘to fix, to fasten, to 
secure’; Kuwi gattu ‘bund of a field’, gatu ‘boundary, beach, shore; end of 
a table, field, etc.’; Malto gata ‘rope, cord’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:108, 
no. 1147; Krishnamurti 2003:199 *kat-/*katt- ‘to tie, to bind’, *katt-ay ‘a 
dam’.] These forms may belong under Proto-Nostratic *&"ad- (~ *ktad-) 
*(vb.) to tie, to bind; (n.) tie, band, fastening’ instead. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’ed-/*k’d- ‘to build, to construct’: Georgian [k’ed-] ‘to 
build, to construct’; Mingrelian k’id- ‘to partition off’; Laz k’id-, k’od- ‘to 
build, to construct’, mk’idale- ‘constructor’. Klimov 1964:107 *ked- and 
1998:87—88 *ked- : *kd- ‘to build, to construct’; Fahnrich 2007:217— 
218 *kad-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:181—182  *kad-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *k’ed-el- ‘wall’: Georgian k’edel- ‘wall’; Mingrelian k 'ida(la)-, 
k’adala- ‘wall’; Laz k’ida-, k’oda- ‘wall’. Klimov 1964:107—108 *kedel- 
and 1998:88 *k(e)d-el- ‘wall’. 

Proto-Altaic *kadu ‘a kind of harness (bridle)’: Proto-Tungus *kada-la, 
*kada-ra ‘bridle’ > Manchu yadala ‘horse’s bridle’; Nanay / Gold gadara, 
xadara ‘bridle’; Solon yadal, kadala ‘bridle’. Proto-Mongolian *kada- 
‘bridle’ > Written Mongolian gajayar ‘bridle’; Khalkha ya3zar ‘bridle’; 
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Buriat yazar ‘bridle’; Kalmyk yazar ‘bridle’; Ordos yazar ‘bridle’; Moghol 
qadar ‘bridle’; Dagur yadal ‘bridle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:629 
*kadu ‘a kind of harness (bridle)’. 


Buck 1949:7.27 wall; 9.44 build. Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:316—317, no. 192, 
*kada ‘to weave, to plait (with twigs)’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:496—497, no. 
344; Dolgopolsky 1998:30—31, no. 22, *kadV ‘to wicker, to wattle’ (‘wall, 
building’) and 2008, no. 1006, *kadV ‘wickerwork, wattle’. 


459. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ak’- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 
(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to make a noise’: Proto-Semitic 
*k’a/wa/k’-, *k’ak’-aw- ‘to cackle, to make a noise’ > Arabic kaka ‘to 
cackle, to cluck’; Syriac kawki ‘to strike or sound a bell’; Geez / Ethiopic 
kokha [$h] ‘to cackle, to neigh’, ?askokawa [hà] ‘to howl, to 
lament, to wail, to sing a dirge’; Tigrinya kdkdwd ‘to cackle’. Leslau 
1987:439. 

B. Dravidian: Kui kapka (< *kak-p-, kakt-) ‘to laugh, to laugh at, to ridicule’; 
Kuwi kak- ‘to laugh’, kakpinai ‘to joke’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:102, no. 
1080. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ak’a-n- ‘to cackle’: Georgian k’ak’an- ‘to cackle’; Laz 
k'ark'al- ‘to cackle’; Mingrelian k’ark’al- ‘to cackle’; Svan k’ark’ac- ‘to 
cackle’. Klimov 1964:105—106 *kaka-n-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’: Armenian kakacem ‘to 
cackle’, kakazem ‘to stammer, to jabber, to lisp’; Middle High German 
kachezen ‘to guffaw’; Dutch kakelen ‘to cackle’; Old English ceahhetan 
‘to laugh loudly’; Lithuanian gagù, gagéti ‘to cackle’; Russian gogotát' 
[rorotatb] ‘to cackle’, gógot [roror] ‘cackle, loud laughter’. Pokorny 
1959:407 *gha gha ‘to chatter’; Walde 1927—1932.1:526 *gha gha; Mann 
1984—1987:261 *gagadio (*gagedio) ‘to chatter’, 261—262 *gagatio 
(*gagatiO), 262—263 *gago, -ið ‘to cackle, to chatter’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:345 *gag- ‘to cackle’; Onions 1966:133; Klein 1971:103; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:127—128. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:445—446, no. 291. 


460. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 
(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ak’- ‘partridge’: Proto-Semitic *k’a/wa/k’- ‘partridge’ > 
Syriac kķūkānā ‘partridge’; Geez / Ethiopic kokah [®@2v], kokah [44V], 
kokah [#2], kokoh [$a] ‘francolin’; Tigrinya kokah ‘partridge’; Tigre 
kokah ‘partridge’; Amharic kok ‘partridge’; Gurage kok ‘partridge’. Leslau 
1979:492 and 1987:438. (?) Akkadian kakanu, kaki, kakkullu ‘a bird’. 
[Orél—Stolbova 1995:335, no. 1539, *kak-/*kuk- ‘cuckoo, hen’.] 

B. Dravidian: Kolami kakkare ‘partridge’; Parji kakral ‘partridge’; Gondi 
kakranj ‘partridge’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:101, no. 1078. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ak’ab- ‘partridge’: Georgian k’ak’ab- ‘partridge’; 
Mingrelian k’ok’obe- ‘partridge’. Schmidt 1962:117; Klimov 1964:105 
*kakab- and 1998:85 *kakab- ‘partridge’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:183 *kakab-; Fáhnrich 2007:219 *kakab-. 

D. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *kdkdlik ‘partridge’ > Turkish keklik ‘red-legged 
partridge’. Décsy 1998:89. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kakac(o) ‘a kind of bird’: Chukchi kakac(o) 
‘a kind of bird’; Alyutor kakas (Palana notakakac, kakacon) ‘a kind of 
bird’, (Palana) kakac ‘magpie’ (?); Kamchadal / Itelmen kakac ‘a kind of 
bird’, (Sedanka) qaqac ‘a kind of jay’. Fortescue 2005:126. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:446, no. 292. Loanwords in Indo-European: Hittite 
kakkapa- onomatopoeic bird name; Greek kakkáßn ‘partridge’ (cf. Akkadian 
kakkabanu name of a bird). 


461. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to feed, to nourish’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘nourishment, sustenance, nutriment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/a/l- ‘to feed, nourish’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ab- ‘to 
feed, to nourish’ > Geez / Ethiopic kalaba [PAN] ‘to nourish’ (Amharic 
loan); Tigrinya kdlldbd ‘to feed’; Amharic källäbä ‘to feed (oxen), to 
provide support, to nourish’, källäb ‘food, supplies, rations, stipend’; 
Argobba källäbä ‘to feed’; Gurage källäbä ‘to support by providing food, 
*to feed’, küllüb ‘feeding, subsistence’. Leslau 1979:475 and 1987:427. 
Ethiopian Semitic loans in Cushitic: Qabenna k’allabbo ‘to feed’; Galla / 
Oromo k’alabo ‘rations’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K'al- ‘to (breast-)feed, to nourish, to satisfy’, 
*k’(ajlak'th-- ‘nourishment, milk’: (?) Sanskrit jálasa-h ‘appeasing, 
healing’; Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) kal(Daktar, galaktar ‘soothing substance, 
balm, nutriment’, kala(n)k-, gala(n)k- ‘to soothe, to satiate, to satisfy’; 
Greek yóAa ‘milk’, (gen. sg. yAaKtoc); Latin Jac ‘milk’; Middle Irish 
lacht ‘milk’ (Latin loan); Welsh /laeth ‘milk’ (Latin loan). Pokorny 
1959:400—401 *glag- or *glak- ‘milk’; Walde 1927—1932.1:659 *glag- 
or *glak-; Mann 1984—1987:387—388 *galakt- (*galakt-, *gala) ‘milk’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *e(a)lag-, *g(a)lakt- ‘milk’ and 2000:54 (under *melg- 
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‘to rub off also ‘to milk’) *e(a)lag-, *g(a)lakt- ‘milk’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:381—382 *$é([ákt- (gen. *glaktos) ‘milk’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:148, II:568 and 1995.1:127, 1:485; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:423; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:18—20; Hofmann 1966:41; Boisacq 1950:139; Frisk 
1970—1983.1:283—284 *glakt-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:206—207; 
Beekes 2010.1:256 *glkt(-); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:741—742; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:335; De Vaan 2008:320. Note: Different etymology 
in Kloekhorst 2008b:428—429. 


Buck 1949:5.86 milk (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:438—439, no. 283. 
462. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’al-a ‘stone, rock’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kal (kar-, kan-) ‘stone, pebble, boulder, precious stone, 
milestone’; Malayalam kal, kallu ‘stone, rock, precious stone’, kalla ‘glass 
beads’, kallan ‘mason; hard-hearted’; Kolami kal ‘stone, milestone’; Toda 
kal ‘milestone, bead’, kalir ‘round river stone’; Kannada kal, kalu, kallu 
‘stone; hard, stiff state of mind’; Kodagu kalli ‘stone’; Tulu kally ‘stone’; 
Telugu kallu ‘stone’; Naikri khalbada ‘stone slab for pounding’; Parji kel 
‘stone’; Gondi kal, kall(i), kalu ‘stone’; Konda kalu ‘stone’; Pengo kal 
‘stone’; Brahui xal ‘stone, boulder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:121, no. 
1298; Krishnamurti 2003:92, 118, 179, and 196 *kal- ‘stone’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’Jde- ‘rock, cliff: Georgian k’lde ‘rock, cliff’; 
Mingrelian K'irde, k'arde, k’irda, k’arda ‘rock, cliff’; (?) Svan k’o3- (< 
*k’ode < *k'[dé) ‘rock, cliff’. Klimov 1964:113 *k/de- and 1998:97 *kide- 
‘rock’; Fahnrich 2007:248 *klde-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:204— 
205 *klde-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’(e)/- ‘rock, stone’: Old Icelandic klé ‘one of the 
stones used to keep the warp straight in the old upright loom’, klettr ‘rock, 
crag’, kleif ‘ridge, cliff’, klif ‘cliff, klettr ‘rock, cliff; Old English clif 
‘cliff, rock, promontory, steep slope’, clūd ‘rock, hill’; Old Saxon klif 
‘cliff’; Dutch klip ‘cliff; Low German klint ‘rock, cliff; Old High German 
klep ‘cliff, crag, rock (New High German Klippe [« Middle Dutch 
klippe]); Polish głaz ‘stone’ (according to Shevelov 1964:148, < *glogno-). 
Pokorny 1959:357—363 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:612—621 *gel-; Mann 1984—1987:279 *glogh- ‘spike, tip, crag’; 
Watkins 1985:18—19 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Orél 2003:216 Proto- 
Germanic *hlifan; Kroonen 2013:292 Proto-Germanic *Aliba- ‘cliff’; De 
Vries 1977:315 and 316 *gel-d-; Klein 1971:142; Onions 1966:182 Proto- 
Germanic *klibam, *klibn-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:378; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:377 and 378. 

D. (?) Uralic: Finnish kallio ‘rock’, rantakallio ‘cliff’; Estonian kalju ‘rock, 
boulder’, rannakalju ‘cliff, crag’, kaljune ‘rocky’; Lapp / Saami kallo 
‘rock’. These forms are usually considered to be loans from Germanic (cf. 
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Gothic hallus ‘rock’; Old Icelandic hallr ‘big stone’, hella ‘flat stone, slab 
of rock’; Old English heall ‘rock’) (cf. Feist 1939:241; Lehmann 
1986:174—175; Joki 1973:21). 

E. Proto-Eskimo *galur ‘rock’: Naukan Siberian Yupik qa(a)luq ‘stone’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit qaluq ‘round rock or pebble on shore’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:280. 


Buck 1949:1.44 stone; rock. Hakola 2000:50—51, no. 179; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 1044, *kal*V ‘rock, hill, stone’. 


463. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *&'al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to diminish, 
to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, 
poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; (adj.) ‘little, scanty, sparse, meager, 
insufficient, lacking, short of, wanting, needy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, 
to diminish, to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’: Proto- 
Semitic *k’al-al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to 
diminish; to be or become little, small, few, meager’ > Arabic kalla ‘to 
decrease, to diminish; to be or become little, small, few (in number or 
quantity), trifling, insignificant, inconsiderable, scant, scanty, sparse, 
spare, meager; to be second, to be inferior; to pick up, to lift, to raise, to 
carry (off), to remove’, kill, kull ‘small number or quantity, little; scarcity, 
rarity’, killa (pl. kilal) ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, 
want, poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; Hebrew kalal [^p] *to be small, 
insignificant, of little account’; Akkadian kaldlu ‘to be or become light (in 
weight), few, little, small’, kallu ‘light; of low standing, of little value; 
small, few, young’, kallalu ‘small, little; of inferior quality’, kullulu ‘to 
make an inferior-quality product, to reduce, to diminish’, kalmu ‘small’; 
Sabaean fll ‘a little, a small quantity’; Harstisi kel ‘to be little, 
insufficient’; Sheri / Jibbali kell ‘to become little’; Mehri katlol ‘to be 
little’, kal *sparseness'; Soqotri kel ‘to be small’; Geez / Ethiopic kalla 
[Pa], kalala [PAA] ‘to be light (in weight), easy, slight, swift, rapid’, 
?aklala [APAA] ‘to lighten, to diminish a burden’, kalil [PAA] (f. kallal 
[?AA]) ‘light (in weight), easy, swift, rapid, small, minor, of small value’; 
Harari Kálála ‘to be thin (object)’; Gurage kälälä ‘to be light (in weight)’, 
kdl ‘small, little, a bit, a little bit; Gafat källiyä ‘light’. Murtonen 
1989:376; Klein 1987:580; Zammit 2002:344; Leslau 1963:124, 1979: 
476—477, and 1987:428. Berber: Tuareg yalalat ‘to be scrawny (person or 
animal)’, ayalala ‘a scrawny person or animal’, tayalalat ‘a stalk of 
sorghum, corn, and similar plants’; Ghadames yalal ‘stalk of grain’; 
Tamazight iyəll ‘culm, stems remaining after the harvest, long straw’; 
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Kabyle iylil ‘to be covered with culm’, iylal ‘culm’; Mzab iyallal ‘long 
straw’ (archaic); Riff ‘yall ‘culm’. Proto-East Cushitic *k’all- or *k’al?- ‘to 
be thin’ > Burji k’all-, k’al?- ‘to be thin, narrow’, (vb. mid.) k’al?-add- ‘to 
become thin’; Konso qalla?- ‘thin’; Galla / Oromo k’all-aa ‘subtle, thin, 
meager’; Gidole k’alla?- ‘narrow’. Sasse 1979:22, 48 and 1982:124. West 
Chadic *k’al- ‘small’ > Dera kalla ‘small’. East Chadic *kal- ‘small’ > 
Kabalay kaale ‘small’. Diakonoff 1992:24 *kal- ‘petty, light’; Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:336, no. 1542, *kal-/*kil- ‘to be small’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’el-/*k’l- ‘to lack, to be short of’: Georgian k’el-/k’l- 
(Xevsurian k’al-/k’l-) ‘to lack, to be short of; Mingrelian k’al- ‘to come 
away empty-handed’, go-k’al-ip-er-i ‘empty-handed’; Svan k’/- ‘to lack’. 
Schmidt 1962:119; Klimov 1998:85 *kal-/*kl- ‘to lack, to be short of and 
89 *kel-/*kl- ‘to lack, to be short of’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:189 
*kel-/*kl-; Fahnrich 2007:228 *kel-/*kl-. Proto-Kartvelian (Georgian-Zan) 
*m-k'l-e- ‘missing, deprived’: Georgian mok’le- (Xevsurian mk’le-) 
‘short’; Mingrelian [k'ule-] ‘deprived’; Laz mk’ule- ‘short’. Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:241—242 *mkle-; Fahnrich 2007:292—293 *mkle-; 
Klimov 1998:123 *m-kl-e- ‘missing, deprived’; Schmidt 1962:124—125. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kelke- ‘to be necessary; must, ought to’ > 
Lapp / Saami gál'gá-/gálgá- ‘shall, must, have to; (especially in 
prohibitions) ought, must be, be needed, ought to do’; Mordvin kel'ge- 
‘shall, must, ought to’; Cheremis / Mari (3rd sg.) keles, kiiles ‘it is 
necessary, (I, you, etc.) must’; Votyak / Udmurt kul- ‘to be necessary’; 
Zyrian / Komi kol- ‘to be necessary; must, ought to’; Hungarian kell(e)- ‘to 
be needed, to be wanting’, këll ‘(I, you, etc.) must’, kellék '(pre)requisite, 
requirement, (pl.) necessaries’. Collinder 1955:87 and 1977:103; Rédei 
1986—1988:145 *kelke-; Sammallahti 1988:543 *kelki- ‘must’. 


Buck 1949:9.93 need, necessity; 9.94 ought, must (3rd sg.); 12.56 small, little; 
12.62 narrow; 12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.66 thin (in density). Illic-Svityé 
1971—1984.1:323, no. 198, *kela ‘to be insufficient; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:452, no. 297; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1027, *KelV (or *KetIV) ‘to lack, to 
be insufficient and, no. 1057, *Ka[Í]V ‘(to be) few, (to be) too 
small/thin/light’. 


464. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to burn, to warm, to cook, to roast’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘cooking, roasting, baking; glowing embers’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'[a]I- ‘to burn, to roast’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ay/w- ‘to 
burn, to roast’ > Akkadian kali (Assyrian kala?u) ‘to burn’; Hebrew kalah 
[129] ‘to roast, to parch’; Aramaic kala ‘to burn’; Mandaic kla ‘to burn, to 
roast’; Arabic kala ‘to fry, to bake, to roast’; Soqotri kale? ‘to roast 
(grain)’; Sheri / Jibbali kélé ‘to fry’; Mehri kalo ‘to cook, to fry’; Geez / 
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Ethiopic kalawa [#A®] ‘to roast, to parch’; Tigrinya käläwä ‘to roast’; 
Tigre kdla ‘to roast’; Amharic k’dlla ‘to parch grain, to roast’; Gafat kollà 
‘to roast’; Harari kala ‘to roast’; Argobba K"álla ‘to roast’; Gurage kolld 
‘to roast grain or coffee, to parch grain or coffee’. Murtonen 1989:376; 
Klein 1987:578; Leslau 1963:123, 1979:475, and 1987:431; Militarév 
2010:56 Proto-Semitic *k/w. Central Chadic *kwalu- ‘hotness’ > Bachama 
kwul- ‘hotness’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:344, no. 1584, *kol- ‘to be hot, to 
burn’; Ehret 1995:236, no. 419, *k’al- ‘to burn (tr.)’. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kaluka ‘to burn, to flame’, ka/al ‘high flame, love- 
fever’; Telugu kalu ‘to burn; to be burnt, scalded, scorched, baked’, kalupu 
“burning, setting on fire, roasting, baking’, ka/cu ‘to burn (tr.), to set fire 
to, to scald, to singe, to scorch, to char, to bake’; Parji kal- ‘to smart’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:139, no. 1500; Krishnamurti 2003:181 *ka-/ 
*(vb.) to burn; (n.) flame’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’el(H)-/*k’ol(H)-/*k’](H)- ‘to burn, to scorch, to 
char’: Common Germanic *kulan ‘coal, charcoal’ > Old Icelandic kol 
‘coals, charcoal’, kola ‘a small flat open lamp’; Swedish (dial.) kola ‘to 
burn slowly’; Old English col ‘(live) coal, piece of charcoal’; Old Frisian 
kole ‘coal’; Middle Low German kol(e) ‘coal’; Dutch kool ‘coal’; Old 
High German kol, kolo ‘coal’ (New High German Kohle), Alemannic 
chollen ‘to glimmer, to glow, to smolder’. Orél 2003:223 Proto-Germanic 
*kulan; Kroonen 2013:309 Proto-Germanic *kula- ‘coal, charcoal’; De 
Vries 1977:324; Onions 1966:185; Klein 1971:144; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:388; Kluge—Seebold 1989:388. Not, according to Walde (1927— 
1932.1:563), related to Sanskrit jvdlati ‘to burn brightly, to blaze, to glow, 
to shine’, jvárati ‘to be feverish’, which are assumed to be from a Proto- 
Indo-European *guer- (see also Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:450, who notes 
that the outside connections of jvdrati are uncertain). Problematic, from a 
phonological standpoint, is the comparison with Old Irish gual ‘coal’, 
which is usually taken to be from *goulo- or *geulo-, and Welsh glo 
‘coal’, which, according to Morris Jones (1913:108), stands for *gwloe < 
Brit. *gulauis < *guel(a*)-. However, these may be brought in as well if 
the Old Irish form is derived from a reduplicated *go-gl-o- (< *k’o-k’l-o-) 
or the like, with the Welsh representing unreduplicated *g/-o- (< *k’l-o-). 
Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qaal'e- ‘to get burnt’, qaal'es- ‘to fry’, 
qaal'idere ‘coal’, qaal'e ‘partly burnt place’. Nikolaeva 2006:375. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:332— 
333, no. 208, *Kajla *hot; to burn; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:453—454, no. 299. 


465. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 


(vb.) *k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, to mix’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, uneasiness, 


disturbance’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/a//- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, to 
mix’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-ak- ‘to totter, to be unsteady; to be uneasy, 
disquieted, apprehensive, anxious, agitated, upset, disturbed, perturbed, 
troubled; to be restless, sleepless’ > Arabic kalika ‘to totter, to be 
unsteady; to be uneasy, disquieted, apprehensive, anxious, agitated, upset, 
disturbed, perturbed, troubled; to be restless, sleepless’. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *k’al-k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate’ > 
Arabic kalkala ‘to move, to shake, to convulse’; Hebrew kilkél [»pop] *to 
shake’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ankalkala [h7#APA] ‘to move, to shake, to 
swing, to quake, to agitate, to make tremble, to vacillate, to totter, to 
stagger’, k"alk"ala [BABA] ‘to brandish, to agitate, to shake, to vibrate, to 
throw (a spear)’; Tigre ?ankdlkdla ‘to shake’; Tigrinya ?ankálkálà ‘to 
tremble, to be agitated, to shake, to vibrate’; Amharic tankalakkdld ‘to be 
restless, to roam about’; Gurage (a)klakald, ankaldkdld ‘to move, to shake, 
to swing’. Klein 1987:581; Leslau 1979:478 and 1987:430. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *k’al-k’al- ‘to stir, to mix up, to confuse’ > Syriac kalkel ‘to 
throw into confusion’; Geez / Ethiopic kalkala [PAA] ‘to mix up, to 
confuse, to blend together, to destroy, to abolish’; Amharic kdlakkala ‘to 
mix, to stir’; Argobba kdlakkdla ‘to mix, to stir’; Harari (tá)klakála ‘to be 
mixed together, to be intermingled’; Gurage kalakkdla ‘to mix, to 
intermingle, to stir food, to knead dough’. Leslau 1963:124, 1979:478, and 
1987:430. Berber: Tuareg ayli ‘to spin’; Wargla əlli ‘to surround, to 
encircle’, ayli ‘to embrace’; Kabyle ay/i ‘to fall down, to collapse, to knock 
down’; Tamazight aylay ‘to disappear, to be no longer visible, to set (sun), 
to drown’, ayalluy ‘disappearance, setting of the sun’; Mzab alli ‘to fall 
down, to collapse’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:352, no. 1524, *KVT- ‘to spin’. 

B. Dravidian: [Tamil kalanku (kalanki-) ‘to be stirred up, agitated, ruffled (as 
water), confused, abashed’, kalakku (kalakki-) ‘to confuse’, kalakkam, 
kalakku ‘being agitated (as surface of water), discomposure, distress, 
perplexity’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to be perturbed, confused, displeased, angry’, 
kalankal ‘turbidity, muddiness, muddy water, perturbation’, kali 
‘perturbation, discomposure, uneasiness, war, dissension, strife’; 
Malayalam kalannuka ‘to be mixed, agitated, turbid (as water), 
embarrassed’, kalakkuka ‘to mix, to confound’, kalakku ‘muddy water’, 
kalacuka ‘to be disturbed’; Kota kalg- (kalgy-) ‘to be mixed, confused (in 
relationship)’, kalk- (kalky-) ‘to mix’; Toda kalx- (kalxy-) ‘to be stirred up 
(water so that it becomes muddy)’, kalk- (kalky-) ‘to stir up (water so that 
it becomes muddy)’; Kannada kalaku, kalanku ‘to agitate, to shake, to 
perturb, to make turbid, to stir up, to disturb’, kalakisu ‘to perturb, to stir’, 
kaladu ‘to be shaken or perturbed; to become turbid, muddy, unclean’; 
Kodagu kalang- (kalangi-) ‘to be stirred up’, kalak- (kalaki-) ‘to stir up, to 
churn’; Tulu kalankuni, kalankuni ‘to be turbid’, galjuni ‘to confuse, to 
disturb’; Telugu kalágu ‘to be in agitation, confusion, or trouble; to be 
turbid (as any liquid)’, kaldcu ‘to stir, to agitate, to disturb, to trouble, to 
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make turbid’; Kui glahpa (glaht-) ‘to mix by stirring, to stir, to confuse, to 
perplex, to confound, to cause to be confused’; Gondi kallih- ‘to shake 
(bottle, etc.)’; Kurux xalaxna ‘to disturb, to make muddy (as water)’; 
Malto galge ‘to disturb (as water). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 
1303; Krishnamurti 2003:172—173 *kal-a-nku ‘to be stirred’, *kal-a-nkku 
‘to stir’. Tamil kala ‘to mix, to unite in friendship, to form friendly or 
matrimonial alliance with, to copulate’, kalacu (kalaci-) ‘to mingle’, 
kalampakam ‘mixture, combination’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to mix’, kalaval 
‘mixing, combining’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to mix, to join together, to unite’; 
Malayalam kalaruka ‘to be mixed, united; to mix, to mingle (especially 
what is dry)’, kalaval ‘mixing, intermingling’, kalarcca *mixture'; Kota 
kalv- (kald-) ‘to knead, to mix (solid in water)’; Kannada kali, kale ‘to join 
(intr.), to be mixed, to come together, to meet’, kalaka, kalka ‘mixture’, 
kalasu ‘to mix, to mingle’; Tulu kaladuni ‘to be mixed, kneaded’, 
kaladavuni ‘to mix, to knead’, kalapuni ‘to mingle, to knead’; Telugu 
kalayu, kaliyu ‘to join, to unite, to meet, to mix, to mingle, to copulate’, 
kalapu ‘to mix, to join, to unite, to bring together, to reconcile’, kalavudu 
‘to mix, to mingle’; Kolami kalay- (kalayt-) ‘to be mixed (liquids)’, kalp- 
(kalapt-) ‘to mix’; Naikri kalay- ‘to mix (intr.)’, kalap- ‘to mix (tr.)’; 
Konda kali- ‘to meet, to come together, to be mingled’, kalp- ‘to mix’; 
Kuwi kalhali, kalhinai ‘to be mixed, to mingle’, kal- ‘to mix together’, 
kalp- ‘to mix’, kalh- ‘to copulate’; Kurux khalnā ‘to dilute, to mix with 
water or other liquid’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:121, no. 1299. Tamil 
kalavaram ‘confusion of mind, perturbation’, kalavari ‘to be confused, 
perturbed’; Kannada kalakala, kalavalike ‘agitation of mind, distress, 
confusion’, ka/avalisu ‘to be agitated, to grieve, to be perplexed’; Kodagu 
kalavala ‘confusion’; Tulu kalavala ‘anxiety, alarm, sorrow’; Telugu 
kalavaramu ‘confusion, state of being puzzled or perplexed, anxiety’, 
kalavalincu ‘to be perplexed, anxious’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 
1306. Tamil kalipali, kalipili ‘uproar, disturbance, quarrel, wrangle’; 
Kannada galabe ‘hubbub, clamor’, galabali, galabili, galibili ‘disorder, 
confusion’; Telugu galibili, galaba ‘noise, confusion, disturbance’; Tulu 
galibili ‘disorder, tumult, anarchy’, galabu ‘tumult, confusion, noise’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1310.] Either here or with Proto- 
Nostratic *cal- (~ *cal-) ‘(vb.) to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred 
up, agitated, disturbed; (n.) agitation, disturbance, perturbation; quarrel, 
fight, battle’. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix; 10.26 shake (vb. tr.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:450—452, 
no. 296. 


466. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 


(vb.) *k’al- ‘to come into being, to be born’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘existence, presence, appearance, birth’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to give birth, to beget’: Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *k’al- ‘to give birth, to beget’? > Burji k’al- ‘to give birth, to 
beget’, k’al-a ‘son, male child, young of animals’, k’ala-go- ‘to be 
pregnant’, k’al-am-o ‘birth’; Hadiyya k’ar- (< *k’al-) ‘to give birth, to 
beget’; Kambata k’al- ‘to give birth, to beget (of animals)’, k’alan-ca 
‘generation’; Sidamo k’al- ‘(of animals) to give birth, to beget’, k’al-am- 
‘to breed, to multiply, to be pregnant (woman)’. Hudson 1989:70; Sasse 
1982:123. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kala ‘to appear, to come into being, to spread (as news)’, 
kali ‘(vb.) to grow luxuriantly, to sprout, to come into being, to appear, to 
increase; (n.) flourishing, prospering’; Telugu kalugu ‘to accrue, to 
happen, to occur, to be produced or caused, to be born, to be, to exist, to be 
able’, kaligincu ‘to cause, to produce, to effect, to bring about’, kala 
‘existing, true, actual, possessing, having’, kalimi ‘existence, presence; 
possessions, wealth’; Kolami (neg.) kal-, kalt- (present-future paradigm, 
present-future or past in meaning) “possibly be, may be’, kall-, kal- ‘to do’; 
Konda kalgi- ‘to accrue (as prosperity), to happen’; Kuwi kalg- ‘to get, to 
become, to accrue’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:121, no. 1300. (?) Pengo 
karde ‘boy, son’ (« *kalde ?); Manda karde ‘boy’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:127, no. 1371. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’al- “pregnant, young of animals’: Gothic kalbo 
‘calf’; Old Icelandic kalfr ‘calf’; Faroese kálvur ‘calf’; Norwegian kalv 
‘calf’; Swedish kalv ‘calf’; Danish kalv ‘calf ; Old English cealf ‘calf’; Old 
North Frisian calf ‘calf’; Old Saxon kalf ‘calf ; Dutch kalf ‘calf’; Old High 
German chalb ‘calf (New High German Kalb), kilbur ‘ewe-lamb’; Gallo- 
Latin galba ‘fat paunch, big belly’. Orél 2003:209 Proto-Germanic 
*kalbaz, 209 *kalbon I; Kroonen 2013:278 Proto-Germanic *kalbiz- ‘calf’; 
Lehmann 1986:214 *golbh-d/os, *gelbhes-; Feist 1939:305—306; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.I:346—347; De Vries 1977:298 *geleb(h)-; Onions 
1966:136 West Germanic *kalbam; Klein 1971:106; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:341; Kluge—Seebold 1989:348. 

D. Etruscan clan (pl. clenar) ‘son’, clante, clanti, clan@i ‘adoptive (?) son’; 
Rhaetic kalun ‘son’ (cf. Sverdrup 2002:107). Semantic development as in 
Burji k’al-a ‘son, male child, young of animals’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:2.27 child; 2.43 child; 4.71 beget (of father); 4.72 bear (of mother); 
4.73 pregnant. 


467. Proto-Nostratic root *&'al»- (~ *k’al’-): 
(vb.) *k’al¥- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull 
off or out’; 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald spot’; (adj.) “bald, bare’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to 


pluck, tear, or pull off or out’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-af- ‘to separate, to 
remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull off or out’ > Arabic 
kalafa ‘to pluck out, to tear out, to pull out, to weed out, to uproot 
(something); to root out, to exterminate, to extirpate (something); to take 
off (clothes)'; (?) Hebrew kala* [759] ‘to uproot’; Geez / Ethiopic kalfa 
[PAO] ‘to uncover, to bare, to open, to remove, to strip, to unveil; to be 
torn, to tear; to lift (curtain); to undo, to pull aside’; Tigrinya kd/°e ‘to 
disclose, to remove’; Tigre källa ‘to disclose, to manifest, to show, to 
open’; Amharic kdlla ‘to cut off (ears from the stalk)’ > ‘to open, to 
disclose’. Leslau 1987:426. Proto-Semitic *kal-ap- ‘to strip, to peel’ > 
Akkadian kalapu ‘to peel’, kallupu ‘peeled’, kalpu ‘stripped, peeled’, kilpu 
‘rind, skin’, kulpu ‘rind, bark’; Arabic kalafa ‘to bark (a tree), to strip the 
bark (from a tree); to circumcise’, ki/f ‘bark, rind (of a tree)’, kulfa 
‘foreskin’; Harsüsi ke/fet ‘bark of certain trees’; Soqotri kdlifoh ‘bark’; 
Mehri kalof ‘to peel (dry sardines)’, kátlaf ‘to be peeled, skinned’, kaléfut 
‘bark of a tree’; Sheri / Jibbali kolof ‘to skin, to decorticate; to skin (a dried 
sardine before eating it)’, ekólf ‘to skin, to decorticate; to make someone 
remove bark’, K3tlaf ‘to be skinned, to have the bark removed’, kalfiun 
‘bare; husked; barkless’; Hebrew kalag mop] ‘to peel, to shell’; Aramaic 
kalag ‘to peel, to strip’; Geez / Ethiopic K"alafa [#Aé.] ‘to peel, to 
decorticate’; Gurage kalfi ‘bark of a tree’. Murtonen 1989:378; Klein 
1987:381; Leslau 1979:476 and 1987:427. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:345, no. 
1585, *kolif- ‘bark’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil ka] (katp-, katt-) ‘to weed, to pluck’, kalai ‘(vb.) to 
weed, to pull up, to pluck out, to remove, to extirpate, to exterminate; (n.) 
weeds’, kalaivu ‘weeding, stripping off, extirpation’, kalainan ‘one who 
weeds’; Malayalam kala ‘weed, tares’, kalayuka ‘to get rid of, to abolish’; 
Kota kalv- (kalt-) ‘to take out or scoop out (with finger, stick, beak), to 
flick away dirt from liquid or semi-liquid (for example, clay)’, kal ‘weeds’; 
Toda kof ‘without leaves (of a tree in winter), half dry, half green (when a 
tree is being killed by stripping bark’; Kannada kale ‘(vb.) to pull off, to 
remove, to destroy; (n.) weed’, ka/acu ‘to remove, to pull off, to pull out, 
to let drop’, kalubu ‘weeds and grass standing in corn’; Kodagu kale 
‘weeds’, (?) kale ‘to dig’, kalep ‘digging’; Tulu kalepini, kalepuni ‘to strip 
off, to remove’, kalevuni ‘to be stripped’; Koraga kale, kale ‘to remove’; 
Telugu kalupu ‘weeds’, kalvatam, kalsadam, kalsudu ‘the act of weeding’; 
Brahui xalling ‘to uproot, to gather (vegetables, grass for fodder)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:128, no. 1373. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’al- ‘threshing place’: Georgian k’al-o ‘threshing floor, 
threshing place’; Mingrelian k’e/-i ‘threshing board’. Fahnrich 2007:220 
*kal-. 

Proto-Indo-European *K'[-ew-b^-/*k'I-ow-b^-/*k'l-u-b^- ‘to separate, to 
remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull off or out; to split or 
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tear apart’: Latin glūbð ‘to peel, to take off the rind or bark’; Greek yAóoo 
‘to cut, to carve out with a knife’; Old Icelandic klauf ‘the cleft (between 
the toes); cloven foot’, kljúfa ‘to split, to cleave’, klofi ‘cleft, rift (in a hill); 
cleft stick’, klofna ‘to be cloven, to split’, klyfja ‘to split, to cleave’; Old 
English cléofan ‘to split, to cleave, to separate’, geclyfte ‘cloven’; Old 
Saxon Klioban ‘to split, to cleave’; Dutch klieven ‘to split, to cleave’; Old 
High German chliuban ‘to split, to cleave’ (New High German klieban), 
klübon ‘to pluck, to pull out’? (New High German Klauben). Rix 1998a:169 
*oleub^- ‘to cut off, to split, to cleave’; Pokorny 1959:401—402 *gleubh- 
‘to cut, to cleave’; Walde 1927—1932.1:661 *gleubh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:276 *gleubho, *gloubh- ‘to strip, to split off, 282 *glubh- ‘to cut 
open, to split, 282 *glūbhō, and 282 *glubhtos; Watkins 1985:23 
*gleubh- and 2000:32 *gleubh- ‘to tear apart, to cleave’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:143 *gleubh- ‘to cut off, to cut out’ and 2006:377 *gleubh- ‘to cut 
off, to cut out’; Boisacq 1950:152 *gleubh-; Hofmann 1966:46 *gleubh-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:229 *gleubh-, *glubh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:315; 
Beekes 2010.1:278 *gleub^-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:610—611 
*eleubho; Ernout—Meillet 1979:277—278; De Vaan 2008:266; Orél 
2003:216  Proto-Germanic  *Kk/leubanan; Kroonen 2013:292 Proto- 
Germanic *kleuban- ‘to cleave, to split’; De Vries 1977:315, 317, and 318; 
Onions 1966:180 *gleubh-; Klein 1971:141; Skeat 1898:113; Barnhart 
1995:130; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:374 and 377 *glibh- : *gleubh-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:375 and 377. The following may ultimately belong here as 
well: Old Icelandic klippa, klyppa ‘to clip, to cut; to shear sheep’ (> 
Middle English clippen ‘to clip, to shear’), klypa ‘to nip, to clip, to pinch’; 
Faroese klípa ‘to nip, to clip, to pinch’; Norwegian klippa ‘to cut, to clip; 
to shear sheep’, klypa ‘to nip, to clip, to pinch’; Swedish klippa ‘to cut, to 
clip; to shear sheep’; Danish klippe ‘to cut, to clip; to shear sheep’; Low 
German klippen ‘to clip, to cut’. De Vries 1977:317 and 318; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:379; Onions 1966:82; Klein 1971:243; Barnhart 1995:132; 
Skeat 1898:115. 


Buck 1949:8.34 thresh; 8.35 threshing-floor; 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. 
tr.); 9.33 draw, pull; 12.23 separate (vb.). 


468. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald spot’; (adj.) ‘bald, bare’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’al¥- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull 
off or out’; 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k’al-wo-, *k’al-Ho- ‘bald, bare, naked’: Old High 
German kalo, chalo ‘bald, bare, naked’ (New High German kahl); Old 
English calu ‘bald, bare’, calwa ‘mange’; Middle Low German kale ‘bald, 
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bare’; Dutch kaal ‘bald, bare’; Old Church Slavic gol» ‘naked’; Russian 
gólyj [rompiii] ‘naked, bare’, (dial.) golotá [ronora] ‘the poor’; Polish gofy 
‘naked, bare’, (obsolete) gofota ‘nakedness’; Serbo-Croatian gól ‘bare, 
naked’, golóta ‘nakedness’. Pokorny 1959:349—350 *gal- ‘bald, bare, 
naked’; Walde 1927—1932.1537—538 *gal- (*gol- ?); Mann 1984— 
1987:1615 *gal-, *galuos ‘blank, bare, clear’; Watkins 1985:18 *gal- and 
2000:25 *gal- ‘bald, naked’; Mallory—Adams 1997:45 *gol(h,Juos ‘bare, 
bald’; Derksen 2008:174—175 and 176—177 *golH-o-; Orél 2003:209 
Proto-Germanic *kalwaz; Kroonen 2013:278 Proto-Germanic *kalwa- 
‘bald’; Onions 1967:137; Klein 1971:107; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:339; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:346—347. Note: Not related to words for ‘head’ 
(Proto-Nostratic [n.] *c"al-a ‘round object: head, skull’). 

B. Proto-Altaic *kal’- ‘bald-headed; white spot, blaze on the forehead of an 
animal’: Proto-Mongolian *kalga- ‘bald-headed; blaze on the forehead of 
an animal’ > Written Mongolian galgan, qal£in ‘bald-headed; blaze on the 
forehead of an animal’; Khalkha yalzan ‘bald-headed; blaze on the 
forehead of an animal’; Buriat yalzan ‘bald-headed; blaze on the forehead 
of an animal’; Ordos yalgan ‘bald-headed; blaze on the forehead of an 
animal’; Dagur yal3in *bald-headed; blaze on the forehead of an animal’. 
Proto-Turkic *Kal’ga ‘white spot, white blaze’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
qasya ‘white spot, white blaze’; Turkish kaska ‘white spot, white blaze’; 
Azerbaijani Gasca ‘white spot, white blaze’; Uzbek gesqe ‘white spot, 
white blaze’; Uighur qasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; Tatar gasqa ‘white 
spot, white blaze’; Bashkir qasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; Kirghiz qasqa, 
qacqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; Kazakh qasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’; 
Noghay qasqa ‘white spot, white blaze’. The following probably belong 
here as well: Tuva yas ‘worked thin leather’; Tofa yas ‘naked, napless 
(skin)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2005:660—661 *kelZo ‘bald; bald 
spot’; Poppe 1960:17 and 86; Street 1974:15 *kaP ‘blaze on the forehead’. 


Buck 1949:4.93 bald; 4.99 naked, bare. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:464—465, no. 
310, *k ra- “bald; head’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1061, *Kaltá ‘bare, naked’. 


469. Proto-Nostratic root *k’an- (~ *k’an-): 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce, to beget’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘birth, offspring, child, young, produce’; (adj.) ‘born, begotten, 
produced’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to possess, to create, to produce’: 
Proto-Semitic *k'an-aw/y- ‘to get, to acquire, to possess, to create, to 
produce’ > Hebrew &anàh [r3] ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce’; 
Phoenician kny ‘to acquire’; Biblical Aramaic kand ‘to acquire, to buy’; 
Ugaritic kny ‘to create’; Akkadian kanü ‘to gain, to acquire’; Amorite kny 
‘to create, to acquire’ (basic stem, Qal yakni); Arabic kand ‘to get, to 
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acquire, to create’; Sabaean kny ‘to possess, to acquire’; Geez / Ethiopic 
kanaya [#1] ‘to acquire, to buy, to subjugate, to dominate, to rule, to 
subdue, to tame, to train, to make serve, to make toil, to reduce to 
servitude, to bring into bondage, to force to work, to create’. Murtonen 
1989:380; Klein 1987:584; Leslau 1987:437; Zammit 2002:347. Egyptian 
qn, qni ‘to be strong, to make strong, to have power over, to possess, to 
overcome’. Hannig 1995:858; Faulkner 1962:279; Gardiner 1957:596; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:41—43. Berber: Tuareg 
aynu ‘to be created, to be started; to originate (from)’. Diakonoff 
1992:23—24 *kn (*kny/w) ‘begetting, giving birth’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kanru ‘calf, colt, young of various animals, sapling, 
young tree’; Malayalam kannu ‘young of cattle (esp. buffalo calf), young 
plantain trees around the mother plant’; Kannada kanda ‘young child’, 
kandu ‘calf, young plantain trees around the mother plant’; Telugu kandu 
‘infant’, kKanduvu ‘child’, kanu ‘to bear or bring forth, to beget’, kanubadi 
‘produce’, kancu ‘to bear, to produce, to bring forth’, kanupu ‘bringing 
forth a child’; Konda kas- ‘to bring forth young (of human beings), to bear 
children’; Kurux xadd ‘child, young animal or plant’; Malto gade ‘son’; 
Brahui xaning ‘to give birth to’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:131—132, no. 
1411. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’en-/*k’on-/*k’n- ‘to beget, to produce, to create, 
to bring forth’: Sanskrit jánati ‘to beget, to produce, to create; to assign, to 
procure’, jánas- ‘race’; Avestan zan- ‘to beget, to bear; to be born’, zana- 
‘people’; Greek yiyvopat ‘to be born’, yevváo ‘to beget, to bring forth, to 
bear’, yévog ‘race, stock, kin’, yévva ‘descent, birth’; Armenian cnanim ‘to 
beget’, cin ‘birth’; Latin geno, gigno ‘to beget, to bear, to bring forth’, 
genus ‘class, kind; birth, descent, origin’, géns, -tis ‘clan; offspring, 
descendant; people, tribe, nation’; Old Irish -gainethar ‘to be born’, gein 
‘birth’; Welsh geni ‘to give birth’; Gothic kuni ‘race, generation’; Old 
Icelandic kyn ‘kin, kindred; kind, sort, species; gender’, kind ‘race, kind’; 
Old English cynn ‘kind, species, variety; race, progeny; sex, (grammatical) 
gender’, ge-cynd, cynd ‘kind, species; nature, quality, manner; gender; 
origin, generation; offspring; genitals’, cennan ‘to bear (child), to 
produce’; Old Frisian kinn, kenn ‘race, generation; class, kind’; Old Saxon 
kunni ‘race, generation; class, kind’; Dutch kunne ‘race, generation’; Old 
High German chunni ‘race, generation’, kind ‘child; (pl.) children, 
offspring’ (New High German Kind). Rix 1998a:144—146 *genh,- ‘to 
produce, to beget, to procreate (offspring)’; Pokorny 1959:373—375 
*Gen-, *$ena-, *$ne-, *éno- ‘to produce’; Walde 1927—1932.1:576—578 
*Gen-, *Gene-, *geno-; Mann 1984—1987:390—391 *gen- ‘to beget, to be 
born, to happen’, 391 *genatér- (-tar-, -tor-) ‘parent, kinsman’, 391 
*senatis (*gentis) ‘birth, race’, 391—392 *genatos (*gentos) ‘born, 
produced, begotten’, 392 *genis, 392 *genitr- (*genitér, -or) ‘begetter, 
parent’, 392 *genmn- (*$enimn-, *genamn-) ‘birth, offspring, product, 
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yield’, 392—393 *genos, -d, -is ‘creature, man, creation’, 393 *genos, -es- 
‘type, race, kind, tribe’, 401 *$notis ‘kinsman, acquaintance’, 401—402 
*én-, 402 *gnatos (*$ntos) ‘born’, 402—403 *gnmos, -à ‘generation, 
mating’, 403 *gntis ‘birth, race’, 405 *gonos, -à ‘child, offspring, birth’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:46 *genh,- ‘to beget a child, to be born’; Watkins 
1985:19 *gena- (also *gen-) and 2000:26 *gena- (also *gen-) ‘to give 
birth, to beget’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:748 *k’en- and 1995.1:652 
*k’en- ‘to give birth; kin’, 1:674 *k’eno- ‘clan’, E151 *k’enH- ‘to give 
birth’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:415 and 1:416; Boisacq 1950:144 and 
147—148 *gene-, *geno-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:296—297 and 1:306—308; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:221—224; Hofmann 1966:43 and 44—45 gen-, 
gene-; Beekes 2010.1:272—273 *genh,-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:270—273 
*g'ena-, *g'n-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:592 "*gntís, *.natis 
(*gntis) and I:597—600 *gen(é)-, *geno-; De Vaan 2008:358 and 260— 
261; Orél 2003:210 Proto-Germanic *kannjanan I, 212 *kendiz, 212—213 
*kenban, 224 *kundjan, 224 *kunjan; Kroonen 2013:279 Proto-Germanic 
*kanjan- ‘to bring forth’, 288 *kindi- ‘kind’, 288 *kinpa- ~ *kinda- 
‘child’, and 310 *kunda- ‘born’; Feist 1939:516 *gen-; Lehmann 1986:222 
*sen- ‘to beget’; De Vries 1977:309 and 340; Onions 1966:505 *gen-, 
*gon-, *gn- and 506; Klein 1971:402 *gen-; Skeat 1898:315; Vercoullie 
1898:158; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:211; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:369 *gen-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:370 *gena-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008: 
139—153 *genh,-. 


Sumerian gan ‘to bear, to bring forth, to give birth to’. 


Buck 1949:4.71 beget (of father); 4.72 bear (of mother). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:43 1—432, no. 275; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:335—336, no. 211, *Kana 
‘to give birth to, to be born’. 


470. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘jaw, cheek’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kannam ‘cheek, ear’; Malayalam kannam ‘cheek, jaw’; 


B. 


Kannada kanna ‘the upper cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:132, no. 1413. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’en-u- ‘jaw, cheek’: Sanskrit (with secondary h- 
instead of j-) hanu-h ‘jaw, cheek’; Avestan zanu- ‘jaw, chin’; Greek yévuc 
‘jaw, cheek’, yvd00c, yvaOpóg ‘jaw’; Armenian cnaut ‘chin, jaw’; Latin 
gena ‘cheek, cheeks and chin’, (pl.) genae ‘jaws’; Old Irish gin, giun 
‘mouth’; Welsh gen ‘cheek, jaw’, genau ‘mouth’; Breton gén ‘cheek’, 
génu, genaw ‘mouth’; Gothic kinnus ‘cheek’; Old Icelandic kinn ‘cheek’; 
Faroese kinn ‘cheek’; Norwegian kinn ‘cheek’; Swedish kind ‘cheek’; 
Danish kind ‘cheek’; Old English cinn ‘chin’; Old Frisian kinn ‘jaw, chin’; 
Old Saxon kinni ‘jaw, chin’; Dutch kin ‘jaw, chin’; Old High German 
kinni, chinne ‘jaw, chin’ (New High German Kinn); Lithuanian Zándas 
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‘jaw’; Latvian zuóds ‘chin, jaw’; Tocharian A (dual) sanw-e-m ‘jaws’. 
Pokorny 1959:381—382 *genu- ‘jaw, cheek’; Walde 1927—1932.1:587 
*é(h)enu-s; Mann 1984—1987:391 *gendh- ‘wedge, wedge-shape, angle, 
jaw’, 391 *genes- ‘chin’, 393—394 *genus (*genua, *genaua, *gena) 
‘jaw, jowl, angle of the face, angle, wedge’, 402 *gnadhos (*gandhos) 
‘jaw’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:183 *k 'enu-s and 1995.1:157 *k 'enu-s 
‘jaw, chin’; Watkins 1985:19 *genu- and 2000:26 *genu- ‘jawbone, chin’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:322 *génu- ‘jaw’, *gonh,dh-o-s and *gnh,dh-o-s 
‘jaw’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:574—575; Beekes 2010.1:267 *genu- 
and 1:279; Hofmann 1966:43 and 46 *genadh-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:215—216 and 1:230 *gon(a)-dh-; Boisacq 1950:144; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:298; Ernout—Meillet 1979:269—270; De Vaan 2008:257—258; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:589—590; Kroonen 2013:288 Proto- 
Germanic *kinnu- ‘cheek’; Orél 2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kennuz; Feist 
1939:312 *gen-u-; Lehmann 1986:218—219 *gen-u-; De Vries 1977:309 
*senw- : *$enwés; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:362; Onions 1966:170 
*genw-; Klein 1971:131; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:369—370 genu-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:370 *genu-; Vercoullie 1898:136; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.:470—471 *@énu-; Derksen 2015:512 *gonH-d'o- (*gon-do- ?); 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:1289—1290; Smoczynski 2007.1:773—774. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.208 cheek; 4.209 chin. Bomhard 1996a:219—220, no. 
626. 


471. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘thickness, density, fatness, abundance’; (adj.) 
‘thick, dense, fat, abundant, much’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian qn-w ‘much, many; very great’, qn, qny ‘to be or 
become fat’, gn, qny ‘fat’; Coptic (Sahidic) knne [knne], (Bohairic) keni 
[ken] ‘(vb.) to be fat, sweet; (n.) fatness, sweetness’. Hannig 1995:858; 
Faulkner 1962:279; Erman—Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:40, 
5:41, 5:46—47; Vycichl 1983:83; Cerny 1976:59. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kana ‘to be heavy, stout, abundant’, kanam ‘thickness, 
heaviness’, kanati ‘thickness, heaviness, gravity’, kanappu ‘being stout’, 
kanai '(vb.) to be crowded, intense; (n.) density, abundance’, kanaivu 
‘closeness, thickness’, kanal (kafialv-, kafíanr-) ‘to be close, crowded, 
densely packed’; Malayalam kanam ‘compact, hard’, kanaka ‘to become 
solid, hard, heavy’; Toda ken ‘densely (of shade) (in songs)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1404. 

C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qad'iraa (< *qanc'ir) ‘enough’, qad'ir ‘so, 
finally; intensifying marker’. Nikolaeva 2006:378. 


Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension); 12.64 thick (in density); 13.15 much; 
many; 13.18 enough (adj. or adv.). Bomhard 1996a:220—221, no. 627. 
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472. Proto-Nostratic root *&'an- (~ *k’an-): 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘knock, strike, cuff, thump; mallet, club, cudgel, truncheon' 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian qn ‘to beat’, (reduplicated) gnqn ‘to beat, to pound up 
(medicaments), to beat out, to flatten out’, qnqnyt ‘mallet’. Hannig 
1995:858 and 861; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 1921:191 and 
1926—1963.5:44 and 55—56; Gardiner 1957:596. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*K 'en-/*k'on-/)*k'n- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’: 
Old Icelandic knia ‘to knock, to strike’, kneyfa ‘to quaff , knoka ‘to knock, 
to thump’, knosa ‘to bruise, to beat’, Anuska ‘to knock, to ill-treat’, knylla 
‘to beat, to strike’, Anyja ‘to knock’; Old English cnocian ‘to knock (at the 
door); to pound (in a mortar)’, cnossian ‘to dash, to strike’, cntiwian ‘to 
pound (in a mortar)’, cnyssan ‘to beat against, to dash against, to toss 
(storm...ship); to defeat, to crush (in battle), to overcome (temptation); to 
oppress, to trouble, to afflict’, cnyllan ‘to strike, to knock; to toll a bell’; 
New High German knuffen ‘to cuff, to pummel, to thump; to push, to 
nudge, to shove’, Knüppel ‘club, cudgel, truncheon; sculptor’s or 
carpenter’s mallet’, Knebel ‘club, cudgel, stick’, Knüttel ‘cudgel, club, big 
stick’; Polish gnebic ‘to oppress’. Watkins 1985:19 *gen- and 2000:26 
*g(e)n- ‘to compress into a ball’; De Vries 1977:321, 322, and 323; Orél 
2003:219 Proto-Germanic *knusjanan ~ *knusojanan, 219 *knuzljanan, 
219 *knüwjanan; Kroonen 2013:297 Proto-Germanic *knüjan- ‘to press’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:381, 385, and 385—386; Kluge—Seebold 1989:382, 
385, and 386; Onions 1966:508; Klein 1971:404. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kænciq ‘whip’ > Chukchi 
kenciq ‘whip’; Koryak kenciq ‘dog whip’. Fortescue 2005:132. These 
forms may be loans from Eskimo. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). 


473. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ay- (~ *k’ay-): 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’: Egyptian qn ‘to 
weave’, (pl.) gnyw ‘weavers, mat-makers’, gn ‘mat’. Hannig 1995:859 and 
860; Faulkner 1962:279; Gardiner 1957:596; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.5:48 and 50. Berber: Tuareg əqqən ‘to tie, to attach; to be tied’, ayan 
‘cord’; Nefusa aqqan ‘to tie, to attach’; Ghadames agqan ‘to tie, to attach’; 
Mzab aqqen ‘to tie, to attach’, uqun ‘bond, string, strap’; Wargla əqqən ‘to 
tie, to attach; to be tied, attached’, yan ‘bond, cord, string, strap’; Kabyle 
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aqqan ‘to tie, to attach, to shackle, to close the door’; Tamazight qqən ‘to 
attach, to tie, to bind; to be attached, tied, bound’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
əqqən ‘to tie, to close (the door, the eyes, etc.)’, asyun ‘cord’. West Chadic 
*k’anu- ‘to tie’ > Tsagu kun- ‘to tie’; Boghom kan ‘to tie’; Buli kannu ‘to 
tie’. Central Chadic *kanwa- ‘to plait’ > Lame kanwa ‘to plait’; Mesme 
kan ‘to plait’. East Chadic *kwan- (< *kanwa-) ‘to twist, to plait? > Tumak 
kon ‘to twist’; Mokilko kini ‘to plait’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:336, no. 1546, 
*kan- ‘to plait’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kanni ‘wreath, garland, neck-rope for bullock, rope’, 
kannu (kanni-) ‘to be attached to, to be fastened to’; Kota kayn *yoke-rope 
for bullock’; Kannada kanni ‘rope, cord, neck-rope’; (?) Tulu kanni 
‘fiber’; Telugu kanne-tadu 'neck-rope (of calves, oxen)’; Konda kane ‘a 
rope used to fasten cattle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:111, no. 1184. Tamil 
kanni ‘snare, noose, net, knot, tie’; Malayalam kani ‘snare, gin’, kanikka 
‘to lay a snare’, kanni ‘link of a chain, mesh of a net’, keni ‘snare, trap, 
stratagem’, kenikka ‘to entrap’; Kannada kani ‘knot, tie’, kanaya, kane ‘the 
knot which fastens a garment around the loins’, keni ‘trick’; Kodagu kéni 
*bird-trap (bent sapling and noose with bait); trickiness, cunning’, kéni 
(kéniv-, kénifij-) ‘to get stuck, caught’; (kénip-, kénic-) ‘to entangle, to get 
into trouble’; Tulu keni ‘stratagem’, kini ‘wit, cunning’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:111, no. 1183. 

Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-)*k’n- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie 
together’: Greek yváuntœ ‘to bend’, yvajutóg ‘bent, curved’; Old 
Icelandic kneikja ‘to bend backwards with force’, knytja ‘to knit or tie 
together’, knyta ‘to knit, to fasten by a knot, to bind, to tie’; Swedish kneka 
‘to be bent’; Old English cnyttan ‘to tie with a knot’, cnyttels ‘string, 
sinew’; Middle Low German knutten ‘to tie’; New High German knicken 
‘to crease, to bend, to fold, to crack, to break, to split, to snap, to burst’, 
knütten (dial.) ‘to knit’. Pokorny 1959:370—373 *gen- ‘to compress into a 
ball’; Walde 1927—1932.1:580—583 *gen-; Mann 1984—1987:284 
*onabh- ‘to bend, to twist’, 284 *gnabhalos, -om (*gnabhilo-) ‘twist; 
strainer, tensile instrument’, 284 *enambhio ‘to bend, to strain’; Watkins 
1985:19 *gen- and 2000:26 *g(e)n- ‘to compress into a ball’; Boisacq 
1950:152; Frisk 1970—1973.L:316; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:230; 
Hofmann 1966:46; Beekes 2010.1:279; Orél 2003:219 Proto-Germanic 
*knut(t)anan ~ *knut(t)jojanan; Kroonen 2013:297 Proto-Germanic 
*knikkon- ‘to snap, to fold’; De Vries 1977:321 and 323; Onions 
1966:508; Klein 1971:404; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:382; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:383. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kay(zt)- ‘to bend’ > Chukchi 
keyet- ‘to bend, to bow’, rakeyew- ‘to bend (tr.)’, kagat-yaryan ‘bend in 
river’, keyu-ney ‘staff, stick’, keyi-kupren ‘drag-net’; Kerek kaya(a)t- ‘to 
twist, to wind, to bend, to lean forward’, kayailapa-lran ‘hunched’, 
kanaikay ‘hook for hanging kettle’; Koryak kayat- ‘to bend’, ja-kay-av- ‘to 
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bend (tr.)’, kagu-nag ‘hook’, kayat-yajyan ‘bend, elbow’, (Kamen) 
kanyati-nyi ‘drag-net’; Alyutor kayat- (Palana keyet-) ‘to bend’. Fortescue 
2005:132. 


Sumerian gan ‘band, tie’. 
Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.). 


474. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kan ‘joint in bamboo or cane’, kanu ‘joint of bamboo, 
cane, etc., knuckle, joint of the spine, vertebra’, kanukkai ‘wrist’, kanukkal 
‘ankle’; Malayalam kan, kanu, kannu, kanpu ‘joint in knot or cane’, 
kanavu ‘node of bamboo, cane, etc.’, kKanakkai, kanankai ‘wrist’, kanakkal, 
kanankal ‘ankle’, kanippu ‘articulation of limbs’; Kota kan ‘joint of 
bamboo’; Toda kon ‘joint of bamboo or cane’; Kannada kan ‘joint in 
reeds, sticks, etc.’, ganalu ‘knuckle of the fingers, joint or knot of any 
cane’, ganike ‘knot or joint’; Tulu kara kanny ‘ankle’; Telugu kanu, kannu 
‘joint in cane or reed’, kanupu, ganupu ‘joint, knot, node (of bamboo, 
sugarcane, etc.)’; Kolami gana ‘knot in tree’; Naikri khan ‘joint in 
bamboo’; Gondi gana, ganakay ‘wrist’; Kurux xann ‘place on bamboo or 
cane where side shoot was cut away’; Brahui xan ‘knot in wood’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:110, no. 1160. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*k’en-/*k’on-/)*k’n- ‘knot, knob’: Old Icelandic 
knappr ‘knob’, knui ‘knuckle’, knuta ‘knuckle-bone, joint-bone’, knütr 
‘knot’, knyttr ‘knotted, crippled’, knykill ‘small knot’, knóttr ‘ball’; 
Norwegian knast ‘knot’; Swedish knagg ‘knot’; Old English cnotta ‘knot’; 
Middle English cnap ‘knob’, cnag ‘knot, peg’, cnarre ‘knot’, cnarri 
‘knotty, gnarled’, cnobbe ‘knob’, cnobbel ‘knob’, cnop ‘knob’, cnoppe 
‘knob, bud’, cnorre ‘knot, excrescence’, cnottel ‘little knot’, cnotti 
‘knotty’, cnottien ‘knot’, cnurned ‘gnarled, knotty’, cnokil ‘knuckle’; 
Middle Dutch knolle ‘clod, ball’; Middle Low German knobbe ‘knot, 
knob, bud’, knotte ‘knot, knob’, knókel ‘knuckle’; Middle High German 
knolle ‘clod, ball’, knotze ‘knot, knob’; New High German Knast ‘knot’, 
Knorren ‘knot, knotty protuberance’, Knopf ‘knot, knob, button’, Knolle 
‘clod, lump; knot, knob, protuberance; bulb, tuber’, Knóchel ‘knuckle, 
ankle (bone)’, Knochen ‘bone’, Knoten ‘knot’, Knubbe ‘knot’. Watkins 
1985:19 *gen- and 2000:26 *g(e)n- ‘to compress into a ball’; Orél 
2003:219 Proto-Germanic *knutton, 219 *knütaz, Kroonen 2013:298— 
299 Proto-Germanic *knüpan- ~ *knuttan- ‘knot’; De Vries 1977:320, 
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322, and 323; Onions 1966:508 and 509; Klein 1971:404; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:383—384, 384, and 385; Kluge—Seebold 1989:384 and 385. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *keykel ‘tip of pole for 
driving reindeer’ > Chukchi keykel ‘tip of pole for driving reindeer’; Kerek 
kaykali ‘tip of pole for driving reindeer’; Koryak kaykal ‘tip of pole for 
driving reindeer’; Alyutor kagkal(i) ‘tip of pole for driving reindeer’. 
Fortescue 2005:133. 


Buck 1949:4.16 bone; 9.192 knot (sb.). 


475. Proto-Nostratic root *k’any- (~ *k’an)-): 
(vb.) *k'an»- ‘to observe, to perceive’; 
(n.) *k’any-a ‘the act of observing, perceiving; that which observes, perceives: 
eye; perception, observation, recognition, comprehension? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'an- 'to observe, to perceive': East Cushitic: Burji 
(prefix verb) ak’an-d-, ak'an-?- (v. mid.) ‘to learn’, ak'an-s- (v. caus.) ‘to 
teach’; Somali -qiin-/-qaan- ‘to know’; Yaaku qeen- ‘to know’. Sasse 
1982:25. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kan 'eye, aperture, orifice, star of a peacock's tail'; 
Malayalam kan, kannu ‘eye, nipple, star in a peacock's tail, bud’; Kota kan 
‘eye’; Toda kon ‘eye, loop in string’; Kannada kan ‘eye, small hole, 
orifice’; Kodagu kanni ‘eye, small hole, orifice’; Tulu kannu ‘eye, nipple, 
star in peacock’s feather, rent, tear’; Telugu kanu, kannu ‘eye, small hole, 
orifice, mesh of net, eye of a peacock’s feather’; Kolami kan ‘eye, small 
hole in ground, cave’; Naikri kan ‘eye, spot in a peacock’s tail’; Naiki (of 
Chanda) kan ‘eye’; Parji kan ‘eye’; Gadba (Ollari) kan ‘eye’, (Salur) kanu 
‘eye’; Gondi kan ‘eye’; Konda kan ‘eye’; Pengo kanga ‘eye’; Manda kan 
‘eye’; Kui kanu ‘eye’; Kurux xann ‘eye, eye of a tuber’, xannérna ‘(of 
newly-born babies or animals) to begin to see, to have the use of one’s 
eyesight’; Malto ganu ‘eye’; Brahui xan ‘eye, bud’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:109, no. 1150(a); Krishnamurti 2003:100 *kan ‘eye’. Tamil kan 
(kanp-, kant-) ‘(vb.) to see, to consider, to investigate, to appear, to 
become visible; (n.) sight, beauty’, kankai ‘knowledge’, kanpu ‘seeing, 
sight’, kannu (kanni-) ‘to purpose, to think, to consider’; Malayalam 
kanuka ‘to see, to observe, to consider, to seem’, kanikka ‘to show, to 
point out’; Kota kan-/ka:n- (kad-) ‘to see’; Toda ko-n- (kod-) ‘to see’; 
Kannada kan (kand-) ‘(vb.) to see, to appear; (n.) seeing, appearing’, 
kanike, kanke ‘sight, vision, present, gift’, kani ‘sight, spectacle, ominous 
sight, divination’; Kodagu kan- (ka-mb-, kand-) ‘to see, to seem, to look’; 
Telugu kanu (allomorph kan-), kancu ‘to see’; Kolami kandt, kandakt 
‘seen, visible’; Naikri kank er- (< *kandk- or the like) ‘to appear’; Parji 
kandp- (kandt-) ‘to search, to seek’; Kurux xannda ‘to be pleasant to the 
eye, to be of good effect, to suit well’; Brahui xaning ‘to see’. 
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Krishnamurti 2003:95 and 196 *kan (< *kaHn-) ‘to see’; Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:134—135, no. 1443. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’en(H)-/*k’on(H)-/*k’n(H)-, *k’n-oH- (> *k'no-) 
‘to perceive, to recognize, to understand, to know’: Sanskrit janáti ‘to 
know, to have knowledge, to become acquainted with, to experience, to 
recognize, to perceive, to apprehend, to understand, to ascertain, to 
investigate’, j7id-td-h ‘known, acquainted, apprehended, comprehended, 
perceived, understood’, j£ia-ti-h ‘knowledge’; Khowar noik (3rd sg. naür) 
‘to become visible, to appear’; Avestan zan- ‘to know’; Greek yv-yvóoko 
‘to learn, to know, to perceive, to discern, to distinguish; to observe, to 
form a judgment on (a matter), to judge or think (so and so)’, (aorist) 
Éyvov ‘I understand’, yvo1óg “perceived, understood, known’; Armenian 
(aorist) can-eay ‘knew’, an-can ‘unknown’; Albanian njoh ‘to know’; 
Latin nosco (old form gnosco) ‘to become acquainted with, to get 
knowledge of; (in the perfect tenses) to be acquainted with, to know’; 
Gothic kannjan ‘to make known’, kunnan ‘to know’, kunps ‘known’; Old 
Icelandic kenna ‘to know, to recognize’, kunna ‘to know, to understand’, 
kunnr, kuór ‘known’; Old English cnawan ‘to know, to understand, to 
recognize’, cup ‘known’; Old Frisian kenna, kanna ‘to know, to 
recognize’, kunna ‘to know’, küth ‘known’; Old Saxon ant-kennian ‘to 
recognize’, kunnan ‘to know’, küth ‘known’; Old Dutch kund ‘known’; 
Dutch kennen ‘to know, to recognize’, kunnen ‘to know how to, to be 
able’; Old High German kunnan ‘to know how to, to be able’ (New High 
German können), bi-chnaan, ir-chnáan ‘to know’, ar-chennan ‘to 
recognize’ (New High German kennen), kund ‘known’ (New High German 
kund); Lithuanian žinaů, Zinóti ‘to know’; Old Church Slavic znajo, znati 
‘to know’; Tocharian A knà- ‘to know’, A kña- in (pres. act.) kfiasást ‘to 
be acquainted with’, A a-knats, B a-knàátsa ‘unknown’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act) ga-ni-es-zi ‘to recognize, to discern, to identify; to 
acknowledge’. Rix 1998a:149—150 *gneh,- ‘to perceive, to recognize, to 
know’; Pokorny 1959:376—378 *gen-, *gena-, *gné-, *$no- ‘to perceive, 
to recognize, to know’; Walde 1927—1932.1:578—580 (*gen-), *gené-, 
*gend-; Mann 1984—1987:399—400 *$no-mi (*gn-, *ónoio, *gnau-, 
*ónOu-) ‘to know’, 400—401 *énosko (*$n-) ‘to know, to get to know’, 
401 *gndstis (*gn-) ‘knowledge, recognition, declaration’, 401 *gndu- 
(*énoum, *gnduai) ‘to know’, 402 *gndu- theme of nouns and adjectives 
of general sense ‘knowing’, 402 *gnatos, *gndtos ‘known’, 402 (*gnau-), 
402 (*gn- ‘knowledge’), 403 *gntis, *gntus ‘knowledge’, *gntos ‘known’; 
Watkins 1985:23—24 *gno- (contracted from *gnoa-) and 2000:32—33 
*ono- (oldest form *gnea,-, colored to *gnoa,-, contracted to *gn0d-) ‘to 
know’; Mallory—Adams 1997:336—337 *gneh,- ‘to know, to be(come) 
acquainted with’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I::804—805 *& 'en-/*Á "n-, 
L171 *£'n-oH^ > *k’n-oHu-, 1:175 *k’enH-/*k’anH- > *Á'nH- and 
1995.1:147 *&'n-oH?- > *k’n-oHw- ‘to know’, E151 *k’enH- ‘to know’, 
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1:705, 1:774, 1:776 *k’en-/*k’n- ‘to know’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:429, 
1:446, and 1:446—447; Boisacq 1950:148—149 *gené-, *gend-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:308—309 *gnd-; Hofmann 1966:45 *gneio, *gno-io; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.I:224—225; Beekes 2010.1:273 *éneh;-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1E:176—177 *gené-, *geno-; *gno-tós, *&n0-tos; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:445—446  *g'ena-, *g'ne-, *g'nd-; De Vaan 
2008:413—414; Adams 1999:3 and 333; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:159 *ngno-tia and I:224—225 *$no-; Orél 1998:305 and 2003:210 
Proto-Germanic *kanna, 210 *kanningo, 210 *kannjanan, 218 *knéanan, 
224 *kunnenan, 224 *kunpaz, 224 *kunpjan, 224 *kunpjanan; Kroonen 
2013:279—280 Proto-Germanic *kannjan- ‘to make known’, 295 *knéan- 
‘to know’, 311—312 *kunnan- ‘to know (how), to be able’, and 312 
*kunpa- ‘known’; Feist 1939:307 *gen-, 316—317 *gen-; *gene-, *geno-, 
and 317; Lehmann 1986:215 *gen- ‘to know’, 222—223, and 223; De 
Vries 1977:306 and 334; Onions 1966:139—140 *gn-, *gné-, *gnd-, 503, 
and 508 *gné-, *gno-; Klein 1971:109 *gené-, *geno- and 404 *gene-, 
*genó-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:364, 392 *gen-, and 412 *gnto-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:366, 398, and 419 *gna-to-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:207— 
208; Puhvel 1984— .4:42—46 *$ne-, *$no-; Kloekhorst 2008b:434— 
436; Smoczynski 2007.1:768 *gneh3-C; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1310— 
1311; Derksen 2008:546 *gneh,- and 2015:519—520 *gn-ne/n-h;- (> 
*gnh,-ne/n-h;-); Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:154— 162 *gneh,-. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see; 17.17 know. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:296— 
297, no. 163, *kENa ‘to know’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:449—450, no 295; 
Blazek 1989c:206. 


476. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ap^-a and/or *k'ep^-a ‘jaw, jawbone’: 


Note: The Altaic cognates seem to point to Proto-Nostratic *&'ep^-a, while the 
Indo-European cognates can be derived from either *k'ap^-a or *k'ep^-a. 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kavu/ ‘cheek, temple or jaw of elephant’; Malayalam 
kavil ‘cheek’; Tulu kaulu ‘the cheek’, kavundrasa, kavudrasa ‘cancer of 
the cheek’; Parji gav/a, (metathesis in) galva ‘jaw’; (?) Telugu gauda ‘the 
cheek’; (?) Kui kūlu ‘cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 1337. 
Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *q 'ab-a ‘jaw’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *(ni-)k'ap- ‘lower Jaw, chin’: Georgian nik 'ap-, ni-k’ap’- 
‘chin’; Mingrelian nak’a (< *nuk'u < *nu-k'up) ‘chin’; Laz nuk'u (< *nu- 
k'up), nunk’u ‘chin’; Svan ki-k’p’a ‘chin’, k’ap’rdj ‘lower jaw, chin’. 
Schmidt 1962:128 (according to Schmidt, p in Svan is due to assimilation 
with k); Klimov 1964:148 *ni-kap- and 1998:142 *ni-kap- ‘chin’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:184 and 265 *kap-; Fahnrich 2007:220— 
221 *kap-. 
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Proto-Indo-European *K'ep^-/*k'op^- ‘jaw, mouth’: Old Icelandic kjaptr 
(older forms: Ajóptr, keyptr) ‘mouth, jaw’; Faroese kjaftur ‘jaw’; 
Norwegian kjeft ‘jaw’; Swedish käft ‘jaw’; Danish kjæft ‘jaw’; Old English 
céafl ‘jaw’; Low German keve ‘jaw’; New High German Kiefer ‘jaw, 
jawbone’; Avestan zafara, zafan- ‘mouth (of evil beings)’. Pokorny 
1959:382 *gep(h)-, *gebh- ‘jaw, mouth; to eat; Walde 1927— 
1932.:570—571 *gep(h)-, *gebh-; Mann 1984—1987:389 *gebh- 
(*gebhl-, *gobh-) ‘jaw’; Watkins 1985:19 *gep(h)-, *gebh- and 2000:26 
*gep(h)- (also *gebh-) ‘jaw, mouth’; Mallory—Adams 2006:255 *geP- ‘to 
eat, to masticate’; Orél 2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kebran; De Vries 
1977:311; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:369 Germanic base form *kebut- ~ 
*kefut-; Onions 1966:498; Klein 1971:396; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:367 
*geph-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:368. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) qappu: ' Adam's apple, larynx’. Nikolaeva 
2006:379. 

Proto-Altaic *kep^a ‘jaw, face’: Proto-Tungus *kepe ‘jaw, gills’ > Evenki 
kewe ‘jaw’; Lamut / Even kewé ‘jaw’; Ulch kepi(n) ‘gills; boards (on 
boat’s front)’; Orok kepi ‘boards (on boat's front)’; Nanay / Gold kep? 
‘gills; boards (on boat’s front)’. Proto-Mongolian *keye ‘ornament, form, 
example’ > Written Mongolian kege(n) ‘pattern, design, ornament’; 
Khalkha yé ‘ornament, form, example’; Buriat ye ‘ornament, form, 
example’; Kalmyk ké ‘ornament, form, example’. Proto-Turkic *gep 
‘form, example, image’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kep, kip ‘form, 
example, image’; Karakhanide Turkic keb, kib ‘form, example, image’; 
Turkmenian gdp ‘form, example, image’; Kirghiz kep ‘form, example, 
image’; Noghay kep ‘form, example, image’; Tuva yep ‘form, example, 
image’; Chuvash kap ‘form, example, image’; Yakut kiep ‘form, example, 
image’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:668 *kép‘a ‘face, shape’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: “...the original meaning is ‘face’ or 
‘jaws’, with a more abstract meaning ‘shape’ in the Western area (a very 
usual semantic development)”. 


Buck 1949:4.204 face; 4.207 jaw; 4.24 mouth; 4.58 bite (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:444, no. 289; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:313—315, no. 190, *kaba/ 
*kap‘a ‘to seize’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 914, *kep[H;]V (= *keptV ?) ‘jaw, 
chin’. 


477. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ap?-a ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’ap- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’: Proto-Semitic 
*k’ap-aw/y- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’ > Arabic kafan ‘nape; 
occiput, back of the head; back; reverse; wrong side (of a fabric)’, kafa? 
‘nape; occiput; back of the head’; Harsüsi kefe ‘back’; Sheri / Jibbali kéfé 
‘back, behind’; Mehri kafé ‘back’. Berber: Tuareg əyəf ‘head’; Siwa axfi 
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‘head’; Nefusa iyf ‘head’; Ghadames iyaf ‘head’; Mzab iyəf, ixaf ‘head’; 
Wargla iyof, ixaf ‘head’; Tamazight ixf ‘head’; Riff ixf ‘head’; Kabyle ixaf 
‘head, summit’. East Chadic *kwap- (< *kapwa-) ‘occiput’ > Dangla kopo 
‘occiput’; Migama kupo ‘occiput’; Jegu kofo ‘occiput’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:337, no. 1548, *kap- ‘head, occiput’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ep- ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’: Georgian 
k’epa ‘back of the head’; Mingrelian k’ope, k’op’e ‘crown (of the head)’; 
Svan k’ak’dp ‘nape of the neck’. 

C. (?) Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *kapalruq or *kapalruk ‘neck part of an 
animal’ (?) > Seward Peninsula Inuit kavirluk ‘upper chest’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Car Baker Lake) kapilruq ‘front part of caribou’; 
Greenlandic Inuit kapir¢uk “backbone of bird’; North Greenlandic / Polar 
Eskimo kapirluk ‘front part of salmon behind gills; part of backbone (e.g., 
seal’s)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:159. 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:319—320, no. 195, *kap‘a 
‘nape of neck, head’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:453, no. 298. 


478. Proto-Nostratic root *&'ap^- (~ *k’ap'-): 
(vb.) *k’ap"- ‘to cover; to shut, to close’; 
(n.) *&'ap^-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ap- ‘to cover; to shut, to close’: Proto-Semitic *k 'ap-al- 
‘to cover; to shut, to close’ > Arabic kafala ‘to shut, to close; to latch, to 
lock, to shut up’, Aufl “padlock; lock, latch, bolt’; Harstisi kefol ‘to close, to 
lock, to shut’, kef] ‘lock’; Mehri kafil ‘to close, to lock’, kafal ‘lock’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali kafsl ‘to close, to lock’, kafal ‘lock’; Geez / Ethiopic kafala, 
kaffala [P.A] ‘to overlay, to cover (with plate), to cover, to gild, to plate’. 
Leslau 1987:424. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kappu (kappi-) ‘to overspread (as a cloud)’; Malayalam 
kappuka ‘to cover, to overspread’; Kota kavc- (kavc-) ‘to cover with a 
garment’; Toda kofc- (kofc-) ‘to cover; to be in great numbers, (crowd) to 
come in great numbers’, kofy- (kofs-) ‘to surround in great numbers or on 
all sides’; Kannada kappu ‘to cover; to spread, to extend, to overspread, to 
surround’; Tulu kabiyuni ‘to besiege, to surround, to overwhelm, to 
overspread (as clouds)’; Telugu kappu ‘(vb.) to cover, to overspread, to 
envelope, to conceal; to spread, to extend, to collect or settle in a thick 
covering (as clouds); (n.) a cover, darkness, blackness’, kappudu ‘a cover 
or covering’, kappiri *duskiness, partial darkness’, (inscr.) kapuralu ‘the 
stone beams covering the sanctum’; Parji kapp- ‘to cover, to overspread’; 
Konda kap- '(clouds) to overcast the sky’; Kurux khapna ‘to cover 
exactly, to fit upon hermetically, to stick fast to or together’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:113—114, no. 1221; Krishnamurti 2003:98 *kap- ~ *kapp- 
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/*kaww-V- ‘to cover, to over-spread’ and 144 *kap(p)- ~ *kaw-V- ‘to 
cover, to overspread’. 

C. Kartvelian: Georgian k’epan-i ‘a cover (for covering food)’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *k/a]p^a ‘(vb.) to cover; to shut, to close; (n.) covering; 
container, bag, sack’: Proto-Tungus *kup- ‘(vb.) to cover; (n.) covering’ > 
Evenki kuptu-, kupu- ‘to cover’, kupu ‘cover’, kupo ‘knee covering’, kupe 
‘cloth’; Lamut / Even kupke ‘bag, sack’, kubi ‘knee covering’, quptu ‘hat’, 
kób3e ‘cloth’; Negidal kuptin- ‘to cover’, koptin ‘cover’; Manchu yubtu ‘a 
long cotton padded gown’; Ulch kup- ‘to cover’; Orok quptu- ‘to cover’, 
qopomi ‘cloth’; Nanay / Gold kopté ‘sheath’. Proto-Mongolian *kabt- 
“bag, sack’ > Written Mongolian gabtay-a(n) ‘bag, pouch, purse; pocket’; 
Khalkha kaviga ‘bag, purse, pouch’; Kalmyk yaptaya, yaptrya ‘bag, sack’; 
Ordos cabtarea ‘bag, sack’; Dagur yartag ‘bag, sack’; Monguor sdarca ‘a 
little bag, pouch, pocket’. Poppe 1955:52. Proto-Turkic *Kap- ‘(vb.) to 
surround; (n.) bag, sack’ > Karakhanide Turkic gap ‘bag, sack’; Turkish 
kap ‘bag, sack’, kapak ‘cover, lid’, kapalı ‘shut, covered, secluded’, kapa- 
‘to shut, to close, to shut up; to cover up’, kapanik ‘shut in, confined 
(place); cloudy, overcast; dark; unsociable, shy; gloomy’, kapatma ‘shut 
up, confined’; Gagauz qap ‘bag, sack’; Azerbaijani cab ‘bag, sack’; 
Turkmenian cap ‘bag, sack’, caba- ‘to surround’; Uzbek gap ‘bag, sack’; 
Uighur gap ‘bag, sack’, (dial. qaba- ‘to surround’; Karaim qap ‘bag, 
sack’; Tatar gap ‘bag, sack’; Bashkir gap ‘bag, sack’; Kirghiz gap ‘bag, 
sack’; Kazakh gap ‘bag, sack’; Noghay qap ‘bag, sack’; Sary-Uighur gap 
‘bag, sack’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gap ‘bag, sack’; Tuva yap ‘bag, sack’; 
Yakut yappar ‘bag, sack’. Poppe 1955:17, 43, 89, 97, and 133; Street 
1974:16 *kap ‘container’, *kap-d- ‘to close, to block’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:646—647 *k/a]p'a ‘(vb.) to cover; (n.) sack’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak note: “Mergers with phonetically close roots ... were 
possible, which may explain some vocalic and prosodic irregularities.” 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 12.25 shut, close (vb.); 12.26 cover (vb.). Dolgo- 
polsky 2008, no. 1106, */k/apa ‘to cover, to close’. 


479. Proto-Nostratic root *&'ar- (~ *k’ar-): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to shout, to screech, to call (out to), to cry (out)'; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘call, cry, invocation, proclamation; roar, lamentation’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘to call to’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-aP- ‘to call to’ > 
Hebrew kara? [NJ] ‘to call, to proclaim’; Phoenician kr? ‘to call’; 
Aramaic kara ‘to call, to shout, to name, to crow; to read, to recite’; 
Ugaritic krá ‘to call, to invite’; Arabic kara?a ‘to recite, to read’; Amorite 
kr? ‘to call’; Akkadian kari, keri ‘to call to, to invite’; Sabaean kr? ‘to call 
upon, to summon’. Murtonen 1989:385; Klein 1987:590—591; Zammit 
2002:336. Berber: Tuareg ayar ‘to read’, tayarit ‘a shrill (and prolonged) 
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cry, expressing enthusiasm and ardor, characteristic war-cry of the Tuaregs 
of Ahaggar’; Nefusa yar ‘to call out, to read, to cry out, to recite’; 
Ghadames fər ‘to read’, tayrit ‘cry of joy, jubilation’; Mzab yiru ‘time of 
prayer at dawn’; Wargla yar ‘to call out, to be called’; Tamazight yar ‘to 
read, to study’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yer ‘to read, to study, to know how to 
read; to call out, to call to eat’, tiyri ‘study, reading; call, cry’; Kabyle yar 
‘to call, to cry out; to read, to study’, tiyri ‘call, cry’. Cushitic: Bilin qar?- 
*to read, to learn' (Arabic loan ?). Reinisch 1887:242. West Chadic: Hausa 
kaara ‘to cry out, Kaaraa ‘complaint, grievance’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:338, no. 1555, *kar- ‘to call, to shout’. 

Dravidian: Tamil karai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to sound, to roar, to weep, to lament, to 
call, to invite’, karai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to call, to summon’; Malayalam karayuka 
‘to cry, to lament, to neigh, to caw, to caterwaul’, karaccil ‘weeping, 
crying, lamentation; cry of certain animals or birds’, karaluka ‘to 
mumble’; Kota karv- (kard-) ‘to bellow, to caw’; Toda kar- (kar0-) ‘to 
bellow’, kark ‘bellowing’; Tulu kareyuni, karevuni ‘to crow’, karmbuni ‘to 
mutter’; Kannada kare, kari ‘to emit a sound; to sound, to call, to invite’, 
karaha, kareyuvike ‘calling, etc.’; Telugu krangu ‘the sound of a bell’, 
krandu ‘to sound, to ring, to lament’; Naiki (of Chanda) karug-/karuk- ‘to 
call, to crow, to invite, to summon’, karup- ‘to cause to summon (a 
physician)’; Parji kerip- (kerit-) ‘to cackle’; Gondi karyg- ‘to call’, karingi 
‘calling’; Kui kräva ‘the tongue of a bell; Kurux xarxnd ‘to ring, to jingle, 
to clink, to give a sound’, xarxa?ana ‘to make ring, to perform music’; 
Malto qargre ‘to cry out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119—120, no. 1291. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘to cry out, to call, to screech’: 
Sanskrit járate ‘to call out to, to address, to invoke; to crackle (fire)’; 
Crimean Gothic criten ‘to cry’; Old Icelandic krutr ‘murmur’, krytja ‘to 
murmur, to grumple’, Arytr ‘noise, murmur’; Old English ceorran ‘to 
creak’, ceorian ‘to murmur, to grumble’, ceorcian ‘to complain’, cracian 
‘to resound’, crdcettan ‘to croak’, crawian ‘to crow’; Old Saxon *kraian 
‘to crow’; Dutch kraaien ‘to crow’, krijs ‘shriek, cry’, krijsen ‘to shriek, to 
screech’, krijten ‘to weep, to cry’; Old High German craen, krahen, 
chraen, khraen ‘to crow’ (New High German krdhen); Middle High 
German krizen ‘to cry loudly, to groan’ (New High German kreissen ‘to be 
in labor’); Old Chruch Slavic grajo, grajati ‘to crow, to caw’. Pokorny 
1959:383—385 *ger- ‘to call hoarsely'; Walde 1927—1932.I:591—593 
*ger-; Mann 1984—1987:265 *garmo ‘to shout, to screech, to call’, 266 
*gars- ‘shout, cry, resound, echo’, 266 *garsmos, -is (*garsmn-) ‘cry, 
call’, 269—270 *gero, -ið ‘to cry, to shout’, 270 *gerso ‘to cry, to 
screech’; Watkins 1985:20 *gera- and 2000:27 *gera- ‘to cry hoarsely’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:421; Orél 2003:213 Proto-Germanic *kerranan, 
222 *kritanan, 222 *krutjanan; Kroonen 2013:285 Proto-Germanic 
*kerzan- ‘to creak, to cry (of birds)’; Feist 1939:112; Lehmann 2008:85; 
De Vries 1977:332; Onions 1966:226, 229, and 231; Klein 1971:174— 
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175, 177, and 178; Skeat 1898:141, 143, and 144 *gar- ‘to cry out’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:399 and 403 *ger-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:408 and 
412; Vercoullie 1898:151 and 154; Derksen 2008:185—186. 


Buck 1949:18.41 call. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:432—433, no. 276. 


480. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’: Egyptian qr, qri 
‘storm, storm cloud’, grm ‘smoke’, qrmt ‘ashes’, grmts (Demotic qrmts) 
‘darkness’, grtt ‘dung’; Coptic kromrm [xpompm], krmrm [xkpmpm] ‘to 
become dark’, krmrom [kpmpwn] ‘to be dark’ (reduplication of korm 
[kwpn] ‘smoke’), (Sahidic) Armes [kpmec], (Bohairic) kermi [kepmi] ‘ash, 
soot, dust’, krom [kpwn] ‘fire’, krmts [kprrrc] ‘smoke, mist; darkness, 
obscurity’, korm [kwpm] ‘smoke’, keret [kepur], ceret [oeput] ‘dirt, 
dung’. Hannig 1995:862 and 863; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:57, 5:58, and 5:60; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 1983:86; 
Cerny 1976:62 and 335. The following Cushitic forms may belong here as 
well, assuming semantic development as in Kannada kar ‘blackness, rainy 
season’: Burji k’draar-i ‘rainy season’; Hadiyya k’araat’o ‘autumn, fall, 
season of small rains’; Kambata k’araa-tu “spring season’. Perhaps also: 
Central Cushitic: Bilin gir ‘night’; Xamir xar ‘night’; Quara xérà ‘night’; 
Kemant xir/xer ‘night’; Awngi / Awiya yar ‘night’. Appleyard 2006:105; 
Reinisch 1887:242. Sasse 1982:124; Hudson 1989:120 and 140. West 
Chadic *k’ar- ‘cloud’ > Bolewa koriya ‘cloud’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:337, 
no. 1550, *kar- ‘cloud’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’r-u-k’o-s, -eA [-aA] (> -a) ‘dirt, grime’: Greek 
(Hesychius) ypvé: ‘dirt in the nails’; Modern English (regional) crock 
‘smut, soot, dirt’; Latvian gruzis ‘dirt, smut; rubbish’. Mallory—Adams 
1997:160 *grugs ‘dirt’; Mann 1984—1987:300 *grugos, -à ‘dirt, grime’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *karu (~ k'-) ‘black’: Proto-Mongolian *kara ‘black’ > 
Written Mongolian gara ‘black, dark, obscure’; Dagur yara, yar ‘black’; 
Monguor yara ‘black’; Ordos yara ‘black’; Buriat yara ‘black’; Khalkha 
xar ‘black’; Kalmyk yar» ‘black’; Moghol garo ‘black’. Poppe 1955:131. 
Mongolian loans in: Manchu gara ‘black (of animals)’; Evenki kara 
‘black’. Proto-Turkic *Kara ‘black’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qara 
‘black’; Turkish kara ‘black’; Gagauz qara ‘black’; Azerbaijani cara 
‘black’; Turkmenian cara ‘black’; Uzbek gore ‘black’; Uighur qara 
‘black’; Karaim qara ‘black’; Tatar qara ‘black’; Bashkir qara ‘black’; 
Kirghiz gara ‘black’; Kazakh qara ‘black’; Noghay qara ‘black’; Tuva 
qara ‘black’; Chuvash yora ‘black’; Yakut yara ‘black’; Dolgan kara 
‘black’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:651—652 *karu (~ k‘-) ‘black’. 
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Initial consonant uncertain; hence, either here or with Proto-Nostratic 
*khar-a *(n.) blackness, darkness; (adj.) black, dark’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 1.73 cloud; 15.63 dark (in color); 14.42 night; 15.88 
dirty, soiled. Bomhard 1996a:205—207, no. 603. 


481. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) ‘bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), 
to bind’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-an- ‘to tie or bind two things together’ > 
Geez / Ethiopic ?astak’aGrana [A(vr* Z1] ‘to bind in pairs’; Tigrinya 
k”äränä ‘to bind two things together’; Amharic K"aráfiná ‘to fetter, to 
shackle’; Harari kuräññä asa ‘to tie together creditor with debtor, to tie 
two things together’; Gurage (ta)k”’rand ‘to bind together creditor with 
debtor’. Leslau 1963:129, 1979:498, and 1987:442. Egyptian qrf ‘to bend, 
to twist, to curve, to wind’, qrft ‘contractions’ (medical term), (pl.) grfw 
‘facial wrinkles’. Hannig 1995:863; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:60. Berber: Tuareg ayrah ‘to keep, to store away, to put in a 
safe place’; Tamazight yraz ‘to tack, to baste, to sew, to stitch up a suture’; 
Kabyle ayraz ‘to set a trap, to gather together’. 

B. Dravidian: Kota karv- (kard-) ‘to become tight (rope)’, karv- (kart-) ‘to 
tighten (knot)’; Toda kar- (kar0-) ‘to become tight’, karf- (kart-) ‘to 
tighten (tr.". Burrow—Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1399. Tamil karrai 
‘collection (as of hair, rays of the sun), bundle (as of straw, grass, paddy 
seedlings), coconut leaves braided together like ropes as bands for 
hedging’; Malayalam karra ‘bundle (as of grass, straw), sheaf of corn’; 
Kannada kante ‘bundle (as of grass, straw, etc.)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:130, no. 1400. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ar-/*k’r- ‘to bind, to tie together’: Georgian k’ar-/k’r- 
‘to bind, to tie together’; Mingrelian &'ir-/k'ar- ‘to bind’; Laz k’or-/k’ir- 
‘to bind’; Svan ¢’ar-/é’r- ‘to bind’. Schmidt 1962:117; Klimov 1964:106 
*kar- : *kr- and 1998:86 *kar- : *kr- ‘to bind’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:185 *kar-/*kr-; Fáhnrich 2007:222 *kar-/*kr-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- *(vb.) to twist, to turn, to bend, to 
wind; to tie (together), to bind; (adj.) curved, bent, crooked; tied, bound; 
(n.) that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’: Sanskrit grathna-h 
‘bunch, tuft’, granth-, grathnámi, granthdyati ‘to fasten, to tie or string 
together’, grantha-h ‘tying, binding, stringing together, knot’, granthi-h ‘a 
knot, tie, knot of a cord; bunch or protuberance’; Prakrit gamthai, gamthai 
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‘to tie, to knot’, gamthi- ‘knot, joint, bundle’, gamthilla- ‘knotted’; 
Assamese gathi- ‘knot, joint, protuberance’, gáthiba- ‘to string together’; 
Greek ypuzóg ‘hook-nosed’; Latin grümus ‘a little heap, hillock (of 
earth)’; Old Irish grinne ‘bundle’; Old Icelandic krá, kro ‘nook, corner’, 
kring ‘round’, kringja ‘to encircle, to surround’, kringr ‘circle, ring’, krokr 
‘hook, barb’, kryppil ‘cripple’, krækja ‘to hook’; Old English crampiht 
‘crumpled, wrinkled’, crumb, crump ‘crooked’, crymbing ‘curvature, bend, 
inclination’, crympan ‘to curl’, cranc-stzef ‘weaving implement, crank’, 
cryppan ‘to bend, to crook (finger)’, crymban ‘to bend’, cradol ‘cradle’; 
Old Saxon krumb ‘crooked, bent, curved, twisted’; Dutch krom ‘crooked, 
bent, curved, twisted’; Old High German kratto ‘basket’ (New High 
German [dial.] Kratten, Kretten), krezzo ‘basket’ (New High German 
Krdtze), krumb ‘crooked, bent, curved, twisted’ (New High German 
krumm); Lithuanian gárbana, garbana ‘curl, lock, ringlet', grandis ‘ring, 
link (of a fence)’. Rix 1998a:170 (?) *egreng^- ‘to twist, to turn’ and 170 
(?) *grenth;- ‘to fasten, to tie or string together’; Pokorny 1959:385—390 
*ger- ‘to turn, to wind’; Walde 1927—1932.1:593—598 *ger-; Mann 
1984—1987:293 *grengh- ‘twist, knot’, 293 *gringhalos, -à ‘circle, 
circuit’, 295 *gringho, -ið ‘to turn, to circle’, 295 *grdgos, -à, -iə ‘twist, 
bend; rope; wicker; tangle; trap’, 296 *groigo, -ið ‘to turn, to wind, to 
bend’, 297 *grongh- ‘to twist, to turn’, 298 *gronghalos ‘circle, ring, 
twist, roller, cylinder’, 299—300 *grugos; *grugos, -à, -ia ‘bend’, 300— 
301 *grumbhos, -à, -ia ‘bend, turn, twist; bent’; Watkins 1985:19—20 
*ger- and 2000:27 *g(e)r- ‘curved, crooked’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:239; Boisacq 1950:157; Hofmann 1966:48; Beekes 2010.1:289; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:329—330; De Vaan 2008:273; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:623 *gr-eu-, *ger-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:283; Orél 
2003:221 Proto-Germanic *krempanan, 221 *krengaz, 221 *krenglon 222 
*kruppilaz; Kroonen 2013:301—302 Proto-Germanic *kranga- ~ *kranka- 
“bent, crooked, weak’, 302 *krangjan- ‘to make bend’, 307 *krup(p)ila- 
‘cripple’, and 308 *kruppjan- ‘to bend, to stoop’; De Vries 1977:327—328 
*ger-, 330 *ger-, 331, and 332; Klein 1971:173, 176, 177, and 179; 
Onions 1966:224, 225, 228, 229, 230, and 232; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:401 
*oreth-, *ger- and 408; Kluge—Seebold 1989:410 and 415; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:352; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:135; Smoczynski 2007.1:157 
and 1:194—195. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kárs- ‘to twist or tie (together), to bind, to 
thread’ > Mordvin (Moksha) kdrks ‘garland, string’, kárksa- ‘to twist 
(rope), to wrap up, to roll up’; Cheremis / Mari kerd-, kera- ‘to draw or 
pull through, to thread (a needle)’; Votyak / Udmurt gerd- ‘knot, loop’; 
Zyrian / Komi gered ‘knot’; Vogul / Mansi keer- ‘to plait, to weave 
together’. Rédei 1986—1988:139—140 *kars-. 

Proto-Altaic *kera- (~ -r’-) ‘to bind, to wind around’: Proto-Tungus 
*kerge- (*kergi-) ‘(vb.) to wind around, to bind (into bunches); (n.) circle, 
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ring, bunch’ > Manchu yergi-, yerci- ‘to wind (thread)’; Negidal keygeli 
‘circle, ring’; Ulch kergi ‘bunch’, kergin- ‘to bind into bunches’; Orok 
keygeli ‘circle, ring’; Nanay / Gold kergi ‘bunch’; Oroch ke¥e- ‘to wind’. 
Proto-Mongolian *kere- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’ > Mongolian kerii- ‘to 
attach, to bind, to weave’ (distinct from kerii- ‘to roam, to wander’), 
kerüdesüle- ‘to bind into a ball (of thread, etc.)’, kerüdesü(n) “ball (of 
thread, etc.)’; Khalkha yere- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’; Buriat yere- ‘to 
bind, to join, to unite’; Kalmyk ker- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’; Ordos 
kere-, kerü- ‘to bind, to join, to unite’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
669—670 *kera (~ -£-) ‘to wind around, to bind’. 


Sumerian garadin, karadin, karadin; ‘bundle, sheaf. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 12.74 
crooked. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.I:321—323, no. 197, *kdra ‘to tie (tightly), 
to tighten’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:446—448, no. 293; Hakola 2000:65, no 
255. 


482. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’: 
Possibly derived from (in the sense ‘curved shape, swelling’): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil karafu ‘ankle, knot in wood’; Malayalam karana ‘knot 
of sugar-cane’, Auratta ‘knuckle of hand or foot’; Kannada karane, kanne 
‘clot, lump’; Telugu karudu ‘lump, mass, clot’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:117, no. 1266. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *m-k’erd- ‘breast, chest: Georgian mk’erd- ‘breast, 
chest’; Mingrelian k’idir-, k’adar- (< *k’ird- < *k’erd-) ‘breast, chest’; 
Svan muc'od, muc’wed ‘breast, chest. Schmidt 1962:124; Klimov 
1964:135—136 *mkerd- and 1998:123 *mkerd- : *mkrd- ‘breast, chest’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:241 *mkerd-; Fahnrich 2007:234 *kward-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- “protuberance, lump, hump, 
breast’: Armenian kurc ‘core, stump’, (pl.) kurck’ ‘breasts’; Old Icelandic 
kryppa ‘hump, hunch’; Lithuanian grübas ‘hump, lump, hillock’; Old 
Church Slavic grudo (< *grode) ‘breast’; Russian gorb [rop6] ‘hump’, 
grud' [rpynb] ‘breast, chest, bosom, bust’; Serbo-Croatian (pl) grudi 
‘breasts’; Polish garb ‘hump, lump’. Mann 1984—1987:288 *gord- 
(*gordis, -ius) ‘lump’, 298 *grubalos ‘lumpy, rough, knotty; lump, hump’, 
298 *grubos, -iə ‘lumpy, swollen; lump’, 300 *griigos, -is ‘lump, stump, 
core’, 300 *grum- ‘hump, hunch’, 300 *gumbalos ‘hump, lump’, 301 
*oriimalos, -à ‘lump, hump, mass’; Kroonen 2013:307 Proto-Germanic 
*kruppa- ‘compact object’; Orél 2003:222 Proto-Germanic *kruppaz I, 
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222 *krüwilaz ~ *krauwilaz, De Vries 1977:332; Derksen 2008:193; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:172—173; Smoczynski 2007.1:157. 


Buck 1949:4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.41 breast (of woman). 


483. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ath- (~ *k’ath-): 
(vb.) *k’ath- ‘to add, join, bring, come, gather, or mix together’; 
(n.) *k’ath-a ‘blend, mixture, conglomeration, gathering’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic katta ‘to prepare, to make ready; to gather by 


B. 


degrees; to follow the track’. 

Dravidian: Tamil katuvu (katuvi-) ‘to be troubled, perturbed’; Kannada 
kade ‘to join, to be contiguous, to meet, to approach, to copulate, to be 
pressed or squeezed’, kaduku ‘to press, to squeeze’, kadubu ‘to press, to 
distress, to trouble’; Telugu kadiyu ‘to approach, to meet, to come 
together’, kadiyincu ‘to bring together’; Kolami gaddi- ‘to reach’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112, no. 1201. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’et- ‘to add; to mix’: Georgian k’ef- ‘to make, to 
create’ (Old Georgian k’et- ‘to decorate’), k’etil- ‘good, kind’, uk’etur- 
‘evil’; Mingrelian k’at- ‘to add, to gather, to produce’; Laz k’at- ‘to add, to 
gather; to accompany’. Klimov 1964:108 *ket- and 1998:88 *ket- ‘to add; 
to mix’; Fáhnrich 1994:233; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:188 *ket-; 
Fahnrich 2007:226 *ket-. 

Proto-Altaic *kat^[a] (~ -t-) ‘to add, join, tie, or mix together’: Proto- 
Tungus *kata- ‘(vb.) to tie together; (n.) band’ > Evenki qataq- ‘friend’; 
Negidal kataya- ‘to tie together’, katiya ‘friend’; Manchu yata ‘a thin belt 
or strip of cloth’; Ulch qatara- ‘to tie together’; Orok qatara- ‘to tie 
together’; Nanay / Gold qatara- ‘to grasp one’s hair’. Proto-Mongolian 
*kudku- ‘to stir, to mix’ > Written Mongolian qudqu- ‘to stir, to mix, to 
mingle, to blend’, qudqula- ‘to mix, to mingle, to stir by beating; to 
trouble, to embarrass, to put in disorder’; Khalkha yutgay- ‘to stir, to mix, 
to mingle, to blend; to put in disorder, to confuse; to agitate, to embroil, to 
stir up trouble; to ladle, to scoop up, or to spoon something’, yutgalay- ‘to 
mix, to mingle, to stir by beating; to trouble, to embarrass, to put in 
disorder’; Buriat yudya- ‘to stir, to mix’; Kalmyk yutya- ‘to stir, to mix’; 
Ordos Gudyu- ‘to stir, to mix’; Dagur korku- ‘to stir, to mix’; Dongxiang 
quduyu- ‘to stir, to mix’; Shira-Yughur qudca- ‘to stir, to mix’; Monguor 
Guscu- ‘to stir, to mix’. Proto-Turkic *Kat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’ 
> Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gat ‘to add, join, or mix together’; 
Karakhanide Turkic qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Turkish kat- ‘to 
add, to join, to mix, to embroil’; Azerbaijani cat- ‘to add, join, or mix 
together’; Turkmenian gat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Uighur qat- ‘to 
add, join, or mix together’; Tatar qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; 
Bashkir qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Kirghiz qat- ‘to add, join, or 
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mix together’; Kazakh qat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’; Noghay qat- ‘to 
add, join, or mix together’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qat- ‘to add, join, or 
mix together’; Chuvash yodvs ‘mixture’; Yakut yat- ‘to add, join, or mix 
together’; Dolgan kat- ‘to add, join, or mix together’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:654 *kat'[a] (~ -t-) ‘to mix, to join’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak note: “The Mong[olian] vocalism is not quite clear.” 

Proto-Eskimo *kata- ‘to meet’: Naukan Siberian Yupik kaasun- ‘to arrive’, 
kaasuta- ‘to bring’; Central Siberian Yupik kaata- ‘to arrive’, kaatuta- ‘to 
arrive with’; Sirenik kata- ‘to approach’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kati- ‘to 
bump head’; North Alaskan Inuit kati- ‘to bump head(s)’; Western 
Canadian Inuit kati- ‘to bump head against something’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit kati- ‘to join, to come after’; Greenlandic Inuit kattut(i)-, (Northwest 
Greenlandic) katut(i)- ‘to join, to attack in a group’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:160. Proto-Eskimo *katama- ‘to be gathered’: 
Naukan Siberian Yupik katama- ‘to gather’, kasima- ‘to meet’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kasima- ‘to have arrived’; Sirenik kasamyani 
‘approaching’; Seward Peninsula Inuit katuma-, (Imagliq) katama- ‘to hold 
a meeting’; North Alaskan Inuit kasima-, (Point Hope) katima- ‘to hold a 
meeting’; Western Canadian Inuit katima- ‘to be gathered, to be piled up’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit katima- ‘to meet, to remain continually with’; 
Greenlandic Inuit katima- ‘to be gathered in a cluster’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:160. Proto-Inuit *kataqsat ‘collection’ > Seward 
Peninsula Inuit katiqsat ‘collection’; North Alaskan Inuit katigsat ‘pile, 
collection’; Western Canadian Inuit katiXXi- ‘cluster’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit katirsu(q)- ‘to assemble’; Greenlandic Inuit katirsat- ‘collection, 
gathering’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:160—161. Proto-Eskimo 
*katat- ‘to join’: Central Alaskan Yupik kacata- ‘to arrive from the 
wilderness’ (Norton Sound Unaliq ‘to gather’); Naukan Siberian Yupik 
katata- ‘to join, to gather’; Seward Peninsula Inuit katit- ‘to join, to 
assemble, to marry’; North Alaskan Inuit katit- ‘to gather, to get married’; 
Western Canadian Inuit katit- ‘to gather’; Eastern Canadian Inuit katit- ‘to 
join’; Greenlandic Inuit katit- ‘to join, to get married’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:161. Proto-Eskimo *katyur- and *katur- ‘to 
assemble’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik katuXta- ‘to gather’, katunrat ‘flock’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik (Nunivak, Norton Sound) katur- ‘to be gathered’, 
(post root) katunga- ‘to be gathered’, katyat ‘herd’; Central Siberian Yupik 
kainur- ‘to be gathered, assembled’; North Alaskan Inuit kanyug-, 
(Nunamiut) katyug- ‘to assemble’, kanyut, (Nunamiut) katyut ‘herd’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:161. Proto-Eskimo *katyay ‘the place 
where two things come together’: Central Alaskan Yupik kasiy- ‘fork 
(river)’; Sirenik kasix ‘the place where two poles meet’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit kassaaq ‘fork in river’; North Alaskan Inuit kayyaaq, (Malimiut) 
katyaaq ‘fork in river’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:161. Proto- 
Eskimo *katyuyuta- ‘to come together’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kasuuta- 
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‘to meet each other’; Sirenik kasayut(a)- ‘to hit with something, to knock 
up against something’; North Alaskan Inuit kasuuti- ‘to meet’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit kasuut(i)- ‘to join’; Greenlandic Inuit kaswut(i)- ‘to knock 
into, to clink glasses (toast)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:161— 
162. 


Buck 1949:2.33 marry; 12.21 collect, gather; 12.22 join, unite; 19.65 meet 
(vb.). Slightly different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1215, *katV (or 
*kaP[V]tV) ‘to mix, to adjoin, to gather’. The Dravidian forms cited by 
Dolgopolsky do not belong here. 


484. Proto-Nostratic root *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-): 
(vb.) *k’aw- ‘to bend, twist, curve, or turn round; to rotate’; 
(n.) *k’aw-a ‘any round object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’aw- ‘(adj.) bent, curved, round; (n.) any round object: a 
hole’: Proto-East Cushitic *k’aw- or *k’aaw- ‘a hole’ > Somali gaw ‘a 
hole’; Gidole k’aaw ‘a hole’; Konso gaawa ‘a hole’; Galla / Oromo 
k'a(w)a ‘a hole’; Burji k’aw-a ‘a hole’. Sasse 1979:43. 

Dravidian: Tamil kevi ‘deep valley, cave’; Kannada gavi ‘cave’; Tulu gavi 
‘cave, hole, cell’; Telugu gavi ‘cavern’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 
1332. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’w-er-, (reduplicated) *k’wer-k’wer- ‘round object’: 
Georgian k’ver- ‘flat cake, cookie (round)’, k’verk’ver-a- ‘round pie’; 
Mingrelian k’var- ‘small round loaf, cookie (maize)’, k’vark’valia- 
‘round’; Laz k’var-, nk’var- ‘cookie (round, for children)’, k’ork’ol-a- 
‘curls, sheep droppings’; Svan (Lower Bal) k’urp’i ‘round’, k'wási 
‘cornbread’ (< *k’wail-, cf. Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:37, §1.2.2.3) 
(Mingrelian loan). Schmidt 1962:119; Klimov 1964:110 *kwer-, 110 
*kwerkwer- and 1998:92 *kwer- ‘flat cake, cookie (round), 93 *kwer- 
kwer- ‘round object’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:198 *kwer-; Illic- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1:326—327, no. 202, Proto-Kartvelian *kwer-/*kwal- 
‘round’; Fahnrich 2007:239 *kwer-. 

Proto-Indo-European *K'ew-/*k'ow-/*k'u-, also *k'ewH-/*k'owH-/*k'uH- 
> *k'ü- ‘(adj.) bent, curved, round; (n.) any round object’: Sanskrit gulT 
‘globe, pill’, gola-h ‘globe, ball, jar in the form of a ball’; Greek yónzn 
*vulture's nest; cave, den, hole’, yopóg ‘round’, ydpoc ‘ring, circle’, 
yopevo ‘to run around in a circle’; Old Icelandic kufottr ‘convex’, kofi 
‘hut, shed’, kúla ‘knob, ball’, kulu-bakr ‘humpback’; Old English cyf ‘tub, 
vat, cask, bushel’, cyfl ‘tub, bucket’, cofa ‘closet, chamber’; Middle High 
German kobe ‘stable, pigsty’ (New High German Koben). Pokorny 
1959:393—398 *géu-, *gau-, *gü- ‘to bend, to curve’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:555—562 *geu-; Mann 1984—1987:309—310 *guu- ‘to bend; 
bent’; Watkins 1985:20 *géu- ‘to bend’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:341 and 
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1:349; Boisacq 1950:159 *geu-; Beekes 2010.1:292 and 1:293 *gu(H)-; 
Hofmann 1966:49 *geu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:243 and I:243—244 
*geu-/*gu-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:335 and I:335—336 *geu-; Orél 2003:222 
Proto-Germanic *kubb6n, 222 *kubon, 226 *kübaz, 226 *külo(n); Kroonen 
2013:308 Proto-Germanic *kuban- ‘shed’; De Vries 1977:323—324 and 
333; Onions 1966:222; Klein 1971:172 *geu-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:386; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:386—387. 

E. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qawarqa *pit, container'. Nikolaeva 2006: 
381. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kawra- ‘to go round’ > Chukchi 
kawra- ‘to go round’, kawra-l"at- ‘to rotate’; Kerek kauja- ‘to go round’; 
Koryak kawja(tko)- ‘to go round’, kawja-jyan ‘whirlwind’; Alyutor kora- 
(Palana kawra-) ‘to go round’, na-kora-qin ‘crooked’. Fortescue 2005:129. 


Buck 1949:12.82 circle; 12.85 hole. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:436—437, no. 
281. 


485. Proto-Nostratic root *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-): 
(vb.) *k’aw- ‘to take, to seize, to grasp, to hold’; 
(n.) *k’aw-a ‘hand’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *k’aw-/*k’w- ‘to take’: Georgian k’av- ‘to take, to 
occupy, to hold’; Mingrelian [k’-] ‘to hold’; Laz [k’-] ‘to snatch’; Svan 
k'dw-/k'w- ‘to take, to catch’, la-k’dw ‘taken, seized’. Fáhnrich 2007:218 
*kaw-; Klimov 1998:84 *kaw- : *kw- ‘to take’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:182 *kaw-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k'ow(H)-/*k'u(H)- (or *k'aw[H]-/*k'u[H]-) ‘(vb.) 
to take, to seize, to grasp, to hold; (n.) hand’: Avestan gava ‘hand’; Greek 
éy-yvdo ‘to give or hand over as a pledge’; Lithuanian gdunu, gáuti ‘to 
get, to receive’; Latvian günu, gtit ‘to catch, to seize, to capture’. Pokorny 
1959:403—404 *goua- (or *gaua- ? :) *gü- ‘hand; to seize’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:636—637 *goua*- (or *gaua*- ? :) *gü-; Boisacq 1950:211; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:436—437; Beekes 2010.1:369 *g(“)ou-; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:163—164 *geuH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I::141—142; Derksen 
2015:166. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of. 


486. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law: husband's sister, 
sister-in-law; daughter-in-law’: 
Note also: 
(n.) *&^al-a ‘female in-law’ 
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A. Proto-Indo-European *k’elHowV-, *k’JHoOC- 'husband's sister’: Greek 
(Attic) yoA@es, (Aeolic) yóáXocg *husband's sister or brother's sister, sister- 
in-law’; Phrygian yéAapoc: ‘brother’s wife’ (= à6g)4500 yovi]); Latin glos 
‘husband’s sister, sister-in-law’ (attested only in glosses); Late Church 
Slavic zw/»va ‘husband’s sister’; Russian zolovka [soxoBka] ‘husband’s 
sister’ (Old Russian zólva [30mBa]); Old Czech zelva ‘husband’s sister’; 
Polish ze/w, zofwica, alongside zełw, zofwica *husband's sister’; Serbian 
züova 'husband's sister’. Pokorny 1959:367—368 *g(.)lou- “husband’s 
sister; Walde 1927—1932.1:631 *$()lou-; Mann 1984—1987:396 
*salou-, *galau- ‘sister-in-law on husband's side’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:760 *k’al(ou-) and 1995.1:662 *k’al(ou-) ‘husband’s sister’; 
Benveniste 1969.1:251 and 1973:203; Mallory—Adams 1997:521—522 
*é[h,-uos- ‘husband’s sister’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:286—287; Hofmann 
1966:41; Boisacq 1950:140; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:208; Beekes 
2010.1:258—259 *g/H-ous; De Vaan 2008:266; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:610 *g(e)lou-; *glouos, *gJouos, *$,Luos, Pre-Proto-Slavic 
*gluud, alongside *g,luua; Ernout—Meillet 1979:277; Preobrazhensky 
1951:255; Derksen 2008:551 *gIh;-u-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kele (~ -i, -o) ‘daughter-in-law, bride’: Proto-Tungus *keli 
‘in-law; girl, sister > Manchu keli ‘men who have married sisters; 
brothers-in-law’; Evenki keli(n) ‘in-law’, kiliwli ‘girl, sister’; Lamut / Even 
keli ‘in-law’; Negidal keli ‘in-law’, kelewli ‘girl, sister’; Ulch keli(n) ‘in- 
law’; Orok keli(n) ‘in-law’; Nanay / Gold keli ‘in-law’; Oroch keli ‘in- 
law’. Proto-Turkic *gelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon; 
coll.) keliy-iin, (Old Uighur) kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Karakhanide 
Turkic kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Turkish gelin ‘bride, daughter-in- 
law’; Gagauz gelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Azerbaijani gdlin ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Turkmenian gelin “bride, daughter-in-law’; Khalay kálin 
‘bride, daughter-in-law’ (Azerbaijani loan); Uzbek kelin ‘bride, daughter- 
in-law’; Uighur kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Karaim kelin ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Tatar kilen ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Bashkir kilen ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Kirghiz kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Kazakh kelin 
‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Noghay kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Khakas 
kelan ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kelin ‘bride, 
daughter-in-law’; Tuva kelin ‘bride, daughter-in-law’; Chuvash kin, kilan- 
"bride, daughter-in-law’; Yakut (pl) kivit ‘brides, daughters-in-law’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:659 *kele (~ -i, -o) ‘daughter-in-law, 
bride’. 


Buck 1949:2.66 sister-in-law. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:295—296, no. 162, 
*kalU ‘female relation’; Koskinen 1980:19, no. 47; Dolgopolsky 1998:85—87, 
no. 109, *kälu/ü ‘a woman of the other exogamous moiety’ (‘female relative- 
in-law’, *bride") and 2008, no. 862, *kälû ‘a woman of the opposite exogamous 
moiety within an exogamic system of tribes’ (in descendant languages — 
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‘female relative-in-law’, ‘bride’); Bomhard 1999a:65; Hakola 2000:52, no. 
186. 


487. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’en¥-a ‘knot, joint’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kentai ‘ankle’; Malayalam kenippu ‘joint, articulation’; 
Kannada ginnu, gennu ‘knot, joint (as of sugarcane, finger, etc.)’, gantu 
‘knot of cord; joint of reed, bamboo, cane; joint or articulation of body’; 
Kodagu ginni ‘joint in wrist or fingers, knot in sugarcane’; Tulu ganty, 
gantu ‘knot in string, ankle, knot or joint of reed or cane’; Telugu gantu, 
ganta ‘a knot’; Naikri kande ‘joint in bamboo’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:177, no. 1946. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’enu-/*k’nu- (secondary o-grade form: *k’onu-) 
‘knee, bend of the leg; angle’: Sanskrit janu, jñu- ‘knee’; Avestan (acc. 
sg.) Znüm ‘knee’; Armenian cunr (< *k’6nu-r-) ‘knee’; Greek yóvv ‘knee’, 
yovía ‘a corner, angle’; Latin genü ‘knee’; Gothic kniu ‘knee’; Old 
Icelandic kné ‘knee’; Faroese knæ ‘knee’; Norwegian kne ‘knee’; Swedish 
knä ‘knee’; Danish knæ ‘knee’; Old English cnéo ‘knee’; Old Frisian kniu, 
kni, kné ‘knee’; Old Saxon kneo, knio ‘knee’; Dutch knie ‘knee’; Old High 
German chniu ‘knee’ (New High German Knie); Hittite gi-e-nu, gi-nu 
‘knee’; Tocharian A (dual) kanwem, B (dual) keni(ne) ‘knees’. Pokorny 
1959:380—381 *genu-, *gneu- ‘knee, angle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:586— 
587 *$eneu-; Mann 1984—1987:393 *genu (*$On-, *gan-) ‘bend of the 
leg, knee; angle’, 401 *gnu ‘knee’; Watkins 1985:19 *genu- and 2000:26 
*genu- ‘knee’ (also ‘angle’) (variant form *gneu-; o-grade form *gonu); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:100, 1:173, 1:233, IE815 *k’enu-, *k’onu-, 
*k’n-eu- and 1995.1:86, E149, 1:202, 1:688, fn. 13, *k’enu-, *k’onu-, 
*k'n-ew- ‘knee’; Mallory—Adams 1997:336 *$ónu ‘knee’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:429 and 1:447; Boisacq 1950:153—154 *geneu-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:321 and 1:336—337; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:232—233 
and 1:244; Hofmann 1966:47; Beekes 2010.1:283 *genu, *gonu and 1;294 
Greek yovía < *yovF-ia; Emout—Meillet 1979:273; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:592—593 *gon-u; De Vaan 2008:259; Orél 2003:218 
Proto-Germanic *knewan; Kroonen 2013:296 Proto-Germanic *knewa- 
‘knee’; Feist 1939:313 Gothic kniu < *gn-eu-, base *geneu-; Lehmann 
1986:220 *genu-, *$new- ‘knee, angle’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:395 
Germanic stem *knewa-; De Vries 1977:320 *genu-; Onions 1966:507 
*gneu-, *geneu-, *goneu-; Klein 1971:403—404; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:219—220; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:382; Kluge—Seebold 1989:383 
*genu-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:187 *gonu; Adams 1999:193 
*sonu; Kloekhorst 2008b:467—468; Sturtevant 1951:40, §62d, *génw; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:146—151 *gonu- or *$(n)nu-. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ken"a ‘front leg, armpit, angle’: Proto-Tungus *ken¥e- 
/*kunve- ‘shin, stockings’ > Evenki kenete, kunetu ‘stockings’; Lamut / 
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Even Keriece, kóncen ‘shin’. Proto-Mongolian *ka(i) ‘front legs’ > Written 
Mongolian qa ‘the part of a foreleg of an animal between the shoulder and 
knee’; Khalkha yaa ‘front legs’; Buriat ya ‘front legs’; Kalmyk ya ‘front 
legs’. Proto-Turkic *Kaynat ‘wing, fin’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ganat 
‘wing’; Karakhanide Turkic qanat ‘wing’; Turkish kanad ‘wing, fin’; 
Gagauz qanat ‘wing’; Azerbaijani canad, (dial) gdndd ‘wing’; 
Turkmenian canat ‘wing’; Uzbek qanot ‘wing’; Karaim qanat ‘wing, fin’; 
Tatar ganat ‘wing’; Bashkir ganat ‘wing’; Kirghiz qanat ‘wing’; Kazakh 
qanat ‘wing’; Noghay qanat ‘wing’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ganat ‘wing, 
fin’, ganar ‘fin’; Chuvash sonat ‘wing, fin’; Yakut kinat, kijiat ‘wing’; 
Dolgan kinat ‘wing’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:664—665 *kéna 
‘front leg, armpit, angle’. 


Buck 1949:4.36 knee; 9.192 knot (sb.). 


488. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ep’-: 
(vb.) *k’ep’- ‘to cut, chop, split, or break into small pieces; to munch, to 
chew’; 
(n.) *k’ep’-a ‘the act of cutting, chopping, splitting, or breaking into small 
pieces, the act of mincing; chewing (the cud), rumination’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic kaba?a ‘to eat, to fill oneself with drink’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’ep’- ‘to cut or chop into small pieces, to mince’: 
Georgian k’ep’- ‘to cut or chop into small pieces, to mince’; Svan k’ap’- 
‘to cut or chop into small pieces, to mince’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:190 *kep-; Fahnrich 2007:229 *kep-. 

C. Proto-Altaic *képu- ‘to chew’: Proto-Tungus *keb- ‘to gnaw, to bite (with 
front teeth); to pierce through’ > Manchu keifule- ‘to pierce, to go through 
(arrows)’, keifu ‘a type of arrow used for shooting tigers, bears, and buck 
deer’; Evenki kewde- ‘to pierce through’; Lamut / Even kewri- ‘to gnaw, to 
bite (with front teeth)’. Proto-Mongolian *kebi- ‘to chew’ > Mongolian 
kebi- ‘to chew the cud, to ruminate’, kebidesti ‘rumination, cud’, kebilge 
‘cud, rumination’; Khalkha yeve- ‘to chew’; Buriat yibe- ‘to chew the cud, 
to ruminate’; Kalmyk kew- ‘to chew’; Ordos kewe- ‘to chew’; Monguor 
kéyi- ‘to chew’. Proto-Turkic *geb- ‘to chew’ > Turkish geviş ‘chewing 
the cud, ruminating’, gevele- ‘to chew’; Karakhanide Turkic kev- ‘to 
chew’; Gagauz gevse- ‘to chew’; Azerbaijani góyüs ‘cud’; Turkmenian 
gdvii-§ ‘cud’; Uzbek kawsa- ‘to chew’; Uighur köyši- ‘to chew’; Karaim 
kóvse-n- ‘to chew’; Tatar küšä- ‘to chew’; Bashkir kóyós ‘cud’; Kirghiz 
küy-š-ö- ‘to chew, to chew the cud, to ruminate’; Kazakh kiiyis ‘cud’; 
Noghay kiiyze- ‘to chew’; Chuvash kavle- ‘to chew’; Yakut kebi- ‘to 
chew’. Poppe 1960:20, 46, and 135; Street 1974:16 *kebi- ‘to ruminate, to 
chew the cud’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:667 *képu- ‘to chew’. 
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Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. 


489. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *k’er-: 
(vb.) *k’er- ‘to decay, to wear out, to wither, to waste away, to become old’; 
(n.) *k’er-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘decayed, worn out, withered, wasted, 
old’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *K'er(H)-/*k 'or(H)-/*k'r(H)- ‘to decay, to wear out, 
to wither, to waste away, to become old’: Sanskrit járati ‘to grow old, to 
become decrepit, to decay, to wear out, to wither, to be consumed, to break 
up, to perish’, jára-h ‘becoming old, wearing out, wasting’, jaraná-h ‘old, 
decayed’, jirna-h ‘old, worn out, withered, wasted, decayed’, jürna-h 
‘decayed, old’, járat- ‘old, ancient, infirm, decayed, dry (as herbs), no 
longer frequented (as temples) or in use’, jard ‘old age’; Avestan zar- ‘to 
grow old, to waste away’; Armenian cer ‘old’; Greek yepatdc ‘old’, yépov 
*(n.) an old man; (adj.) old’, yfjpag ‘old age’; Old Icelandic karl ‘man, old 
man’; Old English carl ‘man’ (Norse loan), ceorl ‘free man of the lowest 
class; free man; common man; husband; man, hero’; Old Frisian tzerl, tzirl 
‘free man without rank’; Dutch kerel ‘free man without rank’; Old High 
German karl ‘man, husband’; New High German Kerl ‘fellow, chap, guy’ 
(< Middle Low German kerle ‘free man without rank’); Old Church Slavic 
zbréti ‘to ripen, to mature’, zorélb ‘ripe’; Slovenian zoriti ‘to ripen’. Rix 
1998a:146—147 *gerh,- ‘to decay, to become old’; Pokorny 1959:390— 
391 *ger-, *gera-, *gré- ‘to decay, to mature, to grow old’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:599—600 *ger-, *geré-; Mann 1984—1987:394 *ger- (*geront-, 
*gerant-, *gernt-) ‘old; old man’, 394 *geralos (*gorl-) ‘old, mature; old 
age, old man’, 394 *gergeros ‘old, mellow’, 394—395 *geruos ‘old; age’, 
405 *gor- ‘ripe, old, mature’; Watkins 1985:20 *gera- and 2000:27 *gera- 
‘to grow old’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:224 *k’erH-/*k’rH- and 
1995.1:151, E177, E187, 1:194 *k’erH-/*k’rH- ‘old’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:152 *gerh,- ‘to age, to mature’, 237 *gerh,- ‘to ripen, to age’, 248 
*serh,- ‘to grow, to age, to mature’, 409 *gerh,-ont- ‘old man’, 409—410 
*gerh,-o-s ‘old man’, *gerh,- ‘to age’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:420, 
L421, E422, 1:439, and 1:443; Frisk 1970—1973.1:301—302; Boisacq 
1950:145 *geré-; Hofmann 1966:43—44; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:217— 
218; Beekes 2010.1:268—269 *gerh,-; Orél 2003:210 Proto-Germanic 
*karlaz ~ *kerlaz; Kroonen 2013:285 Proto-Germanic *kerla- ~ *karla- 
‘man, freeman’; Onions 1966:175; Klein 1971:136 *ger(é)-; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:365; Kluge—Seebold 1989:366 *gera-; Vercoullie 1898:133; 
Derksen 2008:548 *gorh,-eie- and 552—553 *grh,-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kéru (~ K^-) ‘old, worn out’: Proto-Mongolian *kari-, *kar- 
si- ‘to weaken, to become old’ > Written Mongolian qari- ‘to weaken, to 
become old’; Khalkha yari-, yarsi- ‘to weaken, to become old’; Buriat 
yarasi- ‘to weaken, to become old’; Kalmyk ydr- ‘to weaken, to become 
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old’. Proto-Turkic *Kari- ‘(adj.) old; (n.) old man or woman; (vb.) to 
become old’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gari ‘old’, gari- ‘to become old’; 
Karakhanide Turkic qari ‘old’, gari- ‘to become old’; Turkish kart ‘dry, 
hard, tough, wizened, old’, kart- ‘to become dry, tough, shriveled, old’, 
kartlık ‘dryness, toughness; loss of the freshness of youth’, karı ‘woman, 
wife’; Gagauz qari ‘old; old man or woman; woman’; Azerbaijani cari 
‘old woman’; Turkmenian carri ‘old’, carra- ‘to become old’; Uzbek qari 
‘old’, gari- ‘to become old’; Uighur geri ‘old; old man or woman’, geri- 
‘to become old’; Tatar gari, qart ‘old’; Bashkir qari, qart ‘old’; Kirghiz 
qari, qart ‘old’, qari- ‘to become old’; Kazakh qari ~ qeri, qart ‘old’; 
Noghay qart ‘old’; Tuva qiri- ‘to become old’; Yakut kiriy- ‘to become 
old’; Dolgan kiriy- ‘to become old’. Décsy 1998:124 Proto-Turkic *gary 
‘old’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:671— 672 *kéru (~ k‘-) ‘old, worn 
out’. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. Greenberg 2002:124, no. 283. 


490. Proto-Nostratic root *k’er-: 
(vb.) *k’er- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *k’er-a ‘collection, gathering, handful’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’/e/r- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to pick, to 
pluck’: Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ad- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to 
pick, to pluck’ > Arabic karada ‘to collect, to gather, to hoard up’; 
Akkadian kardadu ‘to pluck wool’, kerdu ‘plucked wool’, kurrudu ‘with 
hair falling out in tufts’ (for the etymology, cf. Von Soden 1965— 
1981.1I:901—902). Proto-Semitic *k’ar-am- ‘to glean’ > Geez / Ethiopic 
karama, karrama [#24] ‘to glean, to harvest’, karmay [PCIE] ‘briar, 
weeds, oats’, takram [T?d-9"] ‘gleanings, crop, harvest’; Tigrinya kärämä 
‘to glean’; Amharic karrdmd ‘to glean’, kdrm ‘stubble, gleaning’; Argobba 
kürrümá ‘to glean’; Gurage kerrdmd ‘to glean’, (Wolane) kdrma 
‘gleanings’; Tigre kdrim ‘plowed field, arable land’ (probably ‘gleaned’ > 
‘arable’). Leslau 1979:497—498 and 1987:441. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite Ki-ir-pi ‘hands’; Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite kur-pi ‘hands’. Dravidian: Konda ker- ‘to take handfuls or small 
quantities out of a mass (of grain, etc.), to take into a ladle before serving, 
to collect into a heap and pick up’; Pengo gre- ‘to scoop up with the hand’; 
Manda grepa- ‘to scoop up’; Kui grapa (grat-), grepa (gret-) ‘to scoop up, 
to shovel into with the hands, to scrape together’; Kuwi grecali (gret-) ‘to 
gather up, to take a handful’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:178, no. 1959. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’er-b-/*k’r-eb- ‘to gather, to collect’: Georgian k’reb- 
[k’rib-/k’rb-, k’erb- ‘to gather’; Mingrelian k’orob- ‘to gather’; Laz 
k’orob- ‘to gather’. Schmidt 1962:120 *kereb-; Klimov 1964:115 *kerb- 
and 1998:100 *kreb- : *krb- ‘to gather, to get together’; Fahnrich— 
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Sardshweladse 1995:207—208 *krab-; Fahnrich 2007:253 *krab-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *k’r-ep-/*k’r-ip- ‘to gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’: Georgian 
k’rep-/k’rip- ‘to gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’; Mingrelian k’orop- ‘to 
gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’. Schmidt 1962:120; Klimov 1964:115 
*krep- and 1998:100 *krep- : *krip- ‘to gather, to pick (fruit, flowers)’. 
Perhaps also Georgian k’ert’-/k’rt’- ‘to pluck (out)’. Klimov 1998:90 
*kert- : *krt- ‘to pluck (out)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘to gather (together), to collect, to 
take a handful’: Greek àysípo (< *n-ger-id) ‘to come together, to 
assemble; to gather, to collect’, àyopó (Ionic &àyopr]) ‘an assembly of the 
people; place of assembly (like the Roman Forum)’; Latin grex ‘flock, 
herd’; Welsh gre ‘herd’; Old Icelandic kremja ‘to squeeze (especially of 
berries, grapes, etc.)’; Old English crammian ‘to cram, to stuff’; Latvian 
gurste ‘bundle of flax’; Russian gorst' [ropctb] ‘cupped hand’; Ukrainian 
(pry)hortáty ‘to clasp’; Polish garngé ‘to gather’; Sanskrit gráma-h ‘heap, 
crowd, community’. Rix 1998a:246 (?) *hoger- ‘to gather, to collect; to 
come together, to assemble’; Pokorny 1959:382—383 *ger- ‘to collect’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:590—591 *ger-; Mann 1984—1987:302 *grt- ‘to 
gather, to assemble’; Mallory—Adams 1997:217 *ger- ‘(vb.) to gather; 
(n.) herd, crowd’; Watkins 1985:19 *ger- and 2000:27 *ger- ‘to gather’; 
Boisacq 1950:6—7; Frisk 1970—1973.1:8—9 and I:13—14; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:9 and I:12—13; Hofmann 1966:2; Schwyzer 1953.1:433, 
note 5; Beekes 2010.I:10 *h,ger-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:353; De Vaan 
2008:273; Ernout—Meillet 1979:283 *gre-g-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:622 *gre-g- « *gere-; Derksen 2008:199 Balto-Slavic *gursti-; 
Orél 2003:220 Proto-Germanic *krammjanan, 220 *krampjanan; Kroonen 
2013:301 Proto-Germanic *krammon- ‘to squeeze’; De Vries 1977:330 
*ger-; Skeat 1898:140; Onions 1966:224; Klein 1971:173 *ger- ‘to gather 
together". 

E. Uralic: Finnish kerdtd- ‘to collect, to gather together, to gather up; to pick’, 
keruu ‘collection, gathering’, keräys ‘collection’, kertyä- ‘to accumulate, to 
pile up’, kerddntyd- ‘to collect, to gather; to assemble’; Karelian kered- ‘to 
gather, to collect’. 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:330—331, no. 206, 
*karpa ‘to gather frui; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:441—442, no. 286; Hakola 
2000:65, no. 253. 


491. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k'ur- (~ *k'or-): 
(vb.) *k’ir- or *k'ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut 

off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’; 

(n.) *k’ir-a or *k’ur-a ‘cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off? 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *k’e(e)r-, *k'o(o)r- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, 


to notch; to cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’: 
Proto-Semitic *k’ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to 
cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split? > Arabic karasa 
‘to pinch, to nip, to bite’, karaha ‘to wound’, karada ‘to cut, to sever, to 
cut off, to clip, to gnaw, to nibble, to bite’, karasa ‘to gnash, to grind 
(one’s teeth), to nibble, to crunch, to chew’, karama ‘to gnaw, to nibble’, 
karmasa ‘to eat, to crunch, to nibble’, karata ‘to cut into small pieces, to 
chop, to mince’, kartama ‘to cut off, to clip’, karkada ‘to gnaw, to bite’; 
Hebrew karas [Y 32] ‘to nip, to pinch’, karah [MR] ‘to shave oneself bald, 
to make bald’, kardom [DQR] ‘adze, axe’, kere$ [ÙR] ‘board, plank’; 
Akkadian karasu ‘to nip off, to gnaw’, karasu ‘to trim, to cut wood, to 
carve (meat)’; Ugaritic krs ‘to bite’; Harstisi keros ‘to nip’, keroh ‘to 
shave, to cut’, keroz ‘to cut up’, kerot ‘to bite’; Sheri / Jibbali kérh ‘to cut 
off all the hair’, kérós ‘to nip’, kéroz ‘to cut, to cut all the hair off 
something’; Mehri káwrah ‘to cut, to shave’, karüs ‘to nip’, karut ‘to 
chop’, karüz ‘to reive (camels); to cut (hair) with scissors’; Geez / Ethiopic 
karada [448] ‘to lacerate, to tear away, to cut off, to shear, to shave’, 
k"arafa [$44.] ‘to cut into little pieces, to tear, to bite from an oversize 
piece’, karraha [PC], karha [PCch] ‘to shave, to make bald’, karasa 
[442] ‘to incise, to scar, to scalp, to engrave, to carve, to cut, to chisel, to 
shear, to shave’, kartama [dC me?] ‘to munch, to chew food that is hard’; 
Tigrinya KVarrdfá ‘to eat, to browse, to eat the Warf- root’, kardsd, 
k"ürdsá ‘to cut, to make an incision’, k”drtdtd ‘to pinch, to break off 
leaves’; Amharic K"árráfá ‘to bite an oversize piece’, kYärrätä ‘to cut off’, 
k’drdttdtad ‘to be nibbled, to be indented’, k”drdttamd ‘to munch, to 
crush’, kYärämmätä ‘to nibble, to tear’; Gurage K"ürrürd ‘to become 
bald’, kardtdmd ‘to crush, to crush a member of the body of a living 
being’, käräsä ‘to break bread, *to break off a piece’, k"erüftámà ‘to 
crunch’, kardtdtd ‘to amputate, to cut off’. Murtonen 1989:386 and 388; 
Klein 1987:592, 592—593, 596, and 597; Leslau 1979:500, 501, 502— 
503 and 1987:440—441, 441, 444, 445; Zammit 2002:338. Berber: Tuareg 
ayras ‘to slit the throat of an animal as part of a ritual’. Proto-East Cushitic 
*k'er-l*k'ur- or *k'uur- ‘to cut’? > Galla / Oromo k’or- ‘to write’; Somali 
qor-i ‘to carve, to cut, to write’; Rendille xor/xora ‘to carve skin’. Sasse 
1979:5. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’eer- ‘to cut (meat) > Iraqw qer- ‘to 
give an animal for slaughter’; Dahalo k’eer- ‘to cut (meat ?)’. Ehret 
1980:252. Ehret 1995:238, no. 425, *k’eer-/*k’oor- ‘to cut into’. [Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:338, no. 1556, *kara$- ‘to cut’.] 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’r-ec’k’-/*k’r-ic’k’-/*k’y-€’k’- ‘to cut, to cut off: 
Georgian k’rec’-/k’ric’- ‘to cut, to cut off; Mingrelian &'irac -/k'iric "- 
/k'iré'- ‘to cut’; Laz k’ric’- ‘to cut, to cut off. Klimov 1998:100 *&rec- 
/*kric-/*kr¢- ‘to cut, to cut off; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:208—209 
*krec-/*kric-; Fáhnrich 2007:254 *krec-/*kric-. The expected cluster -¢’k’- 
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in Mingrelian and Laz has been reduced to -č’- through dissimilation with 
initial k’-. 

Proto-Indo-European  *K'er-/*k'or-/*k'r- (extended form: *k’er-bh-/ 
*k’or-bh-/*k’y-bh-) ‘to cut, to carve, to notch’: Greek ypóqo ‘to write’; Old 
Icelandic krota ‘to engrave’, kurfr ‘chip, cut-off piece’; Old English 
ceorfan ‘to cut’, cyrf ‘cutting’; Old Frisian kerva ‘to cut’; Dutch kerven ‘to 
cut’; Middle High German kerban ‘to cut, to notch’ (New High German 
kerben). Rix 1998a:165 *gerb^- ‘to scratch, to incise, to notch’; Pokorny 
1959:392 *gerebh- ‘to sli; Walde 1927—1932.1:606—607 *gerbh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:269 *gerbh- ‘to cut; fate’, 289—290 *grabho ‘to 
scratch, to scrape’; Watkins 1985:20 *gerbh- and 2000:27 *gerbh- ‘to 
scratch’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:624 *(s)k'reb[^]- and 1995.1:536 
*(s)k’reb'- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to draw’ (also *&'rb^-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:143 *(s)grebh- ‘to scratch, to cut’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:235— 
236 *gerbh-; Boisacq 1950:155 *gerph-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:324—326 
*gerbh-; Hofmann 1966:47; Beekes 2010.1:285—286 *gerb^-; Orél 
2003:213 Proto-Germanic *kerbanan; Kroonen 2013:285 Proto-Germanic 
*kerban- ‘to carve’; De Vries 1977:331—332 *ger- and 335 *ger-; Onions 
1966:149 West Germanic *kerfan; Klein 1971:116 *gerbh- ‘to scratch’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:364 *gerbh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:366. 
Proto-Altaic *kiro- ‘to cut, to mince’: Proto-Tungus *kire- ‘to mince; to be 
broken off, to break off; to gnaw’ > Evenki kirge- ‘to gnaw’; Lamut / Even 
qircv- ‘to gnaw’; Ulch kirki-cu- ‘to gnaw’, kiri ‘front tooth’; Orok keren- 
‘to mince’, kirī- ‘to grin, to show one's teeth’; Nanay / Gold qiarqiali-, 
kerkieli- ‘to gnaw’, kermé- ‘to be broken off, to break off. Proto- 
Mongolian *kiru- ‘to mince, to cut into small pieces’ > Written Mongolian 
kira-, kiru- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’, kirbe- ‘to shorten 
gradually; to trim or clip evenly; to level up’; Khalkha yar- ‘to cut into 
small pieces, to mince’; Buriat kirma- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’; 
Kalmyk kur- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’, kirwa- ‘to cut off’; Dagur 
kereci- ‘to cut into small pieces, to mince’. Proto-Turkic *Kir- ‘(vb.) to 
break, to demolish; to scrape, to shave; (adj.) small’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
qir- ‘to break, to demolish; to scrape; to tear out’; Turkish kır- ‘to break, to 
split; to kill, to destroy’, kıran ‘breaking, destructive’, kırık ‘broken, 
cracked; break, fracture, fragment’; Gagauz qir- ‘to break, to demolish’; 
Azerbaijani Gir- ‘to break, to demolish’; Turkmenian cir- ‘to break, to 
demolish; to scrape, to shave’; Uzbek qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Uighur 
qi(r)- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Tatar qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Bashkir qir- ‘to 
break, to demolish; to scrape, to shave’; Kirghiz qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; 
Kazakh qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Noghay qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) gir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; Tuva qir- ‘to scrape, to shave’; 
Chuvash yər- ‘to break, to demolish’; Yakut kiriy- ‘to shear, to cut’, kira 
‘small’; Dolgan Kiriy- ‘to shear, to cut’, kira ‘small’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003 :679—680 *kiro ‘to cut, to mince’. 
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Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 9.22 cut (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:437—438, 
no. 282. 


492. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’om-a ‘hand, fist’: 
Perhaps related to: 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 
(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 


A. Proto-Uralic *kom3(r3) ‘handfull, cupped hand’: (?) Finnish kahmalo, 
kamahlo ‘double handful’; (?) Estonian kamal ‘cupped hands, the hollow 
of the two hands joined; double handful’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) 
goabmer ‘the two curved open hands put together to receive or catch 
something’; Mordvin (Erza) komoro ‘handfull’, (Moksha) komor ‘hollow 
of the hand’; (?) Zyrian / Komi kamir ‘hanfull’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
hammara ‘hand’. Collinder 1955:22 and 1977:42; Rédei 1986—1988:175 
*kom3(r3); Décsy 1990:100 *komara ‘handfull, cupped hand’. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kompo ‘fist, wrist’: Proto-Tungus *komba- ‘hand, wrist, 
spoke-bone' > Negidal komboyr ‘hand, wrist, spoke-bone'; Orok gomu 
‘wrist, hand, spoke-bone’; Nanay / Gold gombjo ‘hand, wrist, spoke- 
bone’; Udihe komugu ‘hand, wrist, spoke-bone’. Proto-Turkic *Kop- ‘fist, 
wrist > Kirghiz gobuq ‘arthritis of the metacarpus’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) goboq ‘wrist’; Tuva qowades ‘fist’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2005:718 *kompo ‘fist, wrist’. The putative Mongolian cognates cited by 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak are not included here. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 631, *gofmV — *gom{V ‘hand, 
fist’. 


493. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’or-a or *k’ar-a ‘crane’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kokku (< *kor-kku < *korV-nk-/-nkk-) ‘common crane’, 
kuruku ‘heron, stork, crane, bird, gallinaceous fowl’; Malayalam kokku, 
kokkan, kocca, kuriyan ‘paddy bird, heron’, kuru ‘heron’; Kannada kokku, 
kokkare ‘crane’, kukku ‘heron, crane; Telugu konga, kokkera, kokkarayi 
‘crane’; Kolami konga ‘crane’; Tulu korrgu ‘crane, stork’; Parji kokkal 
‘crane’; Gondi koruku ‘crane’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:191, no. 2125; 
Krishnamurti 2003:13 and 16 *korV-nk--nkk- ‘a stark, crane’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘crane’: Greek yépavog ‘crane’; 
Latin gris ‘crane’; Armenian krunk ‘crane’; Gaulish -garanos in tri- 
garanos ‘three cranes’; Welsh garan ‘crane’; Old English cran ‘crane’, 
cranoc, cornuc ‘crane’; Old Saxon krano ‘crane’; Middle Low German 
kran, kron ‘crane’, kranek ‘crane’; Dutch kraan ‘crane’; Old High German 
kran ‘crane’ (New High German Kran), kranuh, kranih ‘crane’ (New High 
German Kranich); Lithuanian gérve ‘crane’; Latvian dzérve ‘crane’; Old 
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Prussian gerwe ‘crane’; Old Church Slavic Zerave ‘crane’. Pokorny 
1959:383—385 (especially 383—384) *ger- (onomatopoeic) ‘to cry 
hoarsely’; Walde 1927—1932.I:591—593 (especially 1:592) *ger-; Mann 
1984—1987:269 *geranos ‘crane’, 269 *gerauis, *geruia; Watkins 
1985:20 *gera- and 2000:27 *gera- (oldest form *gera,-) ‘to cry hoarsely’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:140—141 *ger- ‘crane’; Boisacq 1950:144 *ger-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:299; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:216; Hofmann 1966:43 
*ger-; *geren-, *g(e)rou-; Beekes 2010.1:267 *gerh,-en-/-eu-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:284 *gera-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:624; De Vaan 
2008:274—275; Kroonen 2013:301 Proto-Germanic *krana/on- ‘crane’; 
Orél 2003:220 Proto-Germanic *kranon; Onions 1966:225 *ger-; Klein 
1971:173 *ger-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:400 *ger-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:409; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:137—138; Smoczynski 2007.1:174 
*gerhy-u-, *gerh;-no-, *grh;-u-s; Derksen 2008:558. 

Proto-Uralic *korks (~ *karke) ‘crane’: Finnish kurki/kurje- ‘crane’; 
Estonian kurg ‘crane’; Lapp / Saami guor'gá ‘crane’; Mordvin kargo 
‘crane’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets Aarii ‘crane’; Selkup Samoyed kara 
‘crane’; Kamassian kuro ‘crane’. Collinder 1955:29, 1960:407 *korko, and 
1977:48; Rédei 1986—1988:128 *karke; Janhunen 1977b:54 *kőrő-; 
Décsy 1990:100 *karka ‘crane’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kurcay 
‘Siberian white crane’. Nikolaeva 2006:228. 


Tllié-Svityé 1965:341 and 1971—1984.1:292—293, no. 159, *kara/*kura 
‘crane’ (the putative Semitic cognates cited by Illic-Svityé are loans from 
Sumerian [cf. von Soden 1965—1981.I::510—511 and Leslau 1987:291]); 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:445, no. 290; Hakola 2000:84, no. 346, *kurks; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 921, *kurV ~ *karV ‘crane’. 


494. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’os-a ‘bone’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’os- (~ *k’as-) ‘bone’: (?) Semitic: Arabic kass (< 
*k'ass- ?) ‘sternum, breastbone’. Egyptian gs ‘bone’; Coptic kas [kac] 
‘bone’. Erman—Grapow 1921:192 and 1926—1963.5:68—69; Hannig 
1995:865; Faulkner 1962:281; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 1983:87—88; 
Cerny 1976:63. Berber: Tuareg ayas ‘bone’; Tamazight iyos ‘bone’; 
Kabyle iyass ‘bone’; Nefusa yass ‘bone’; Ghadames yass ‘bone’; Mzab 
iyas ‘bone’; Wargla iyas ‘bone’; Riff iyas ‘bone’; Zenaga isi ‘bone’. West 
Chadic *(k’a-)k’as- ‘bone’ > Hausa kasii ‘bone’; Tal yds ‘bone’; Yiwom 
yas, yds ‘bone’; Fyer k’éés ‘bone’; Dafo-Butura kyás ‘bone’; Bokkos kyas 
‘bone’; Geruma ókasi ‘bone’; Warji Kààsuund ‘bone’; Tsagu kékésan 
‘bone’; Kariya kadsu ‘bone’; Miya kusí ‘bone’; Siri kessi, k’asi, Kast 
‘bone’; Mburku fákásə ‘bone’; Jimbin kakdsi ‘bone’. East Chadic *kas- 
‘bone’ > Kwang kisigi ‘bone’; Kera kdskdy ‘bone’; Dangla kaso, kadsi, 
kaaso ‘bone’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.1I:36—37. Lowland East 
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Cushitic *k’as- ‘bone, leg’ > Geleba k’as ‘bone, leg’. Omotic: Nao k’us 
‘bone’; Dime k’tis ‘bone’; Dizi us ‘bone’; Sheko ?us ‘bone’. Fleming 
1976a:317. Orél—Stolbova 1995:338— 339, no. 1557, *kas- ‘bone’; Ehret 
1995:240, no. 428, *k’os- ‘bone’; Takacs 2011a:191 *kas- ‘bone’. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *kocc- ‘bone’: Kurux xocol ‘bone’; Malto goclu ‘bone’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:197, no. 1288. 

C. (?) Proto-Indo-European *K^os-f^- (< *k’os-th- ?) ‘rib, bone’: Latin costa 
‘rib’; Old Church Slavic koste ‘bone’; Russian kost’ [kocrb] ‘bone’; Polish 
kość ‘bone’; Czech kost ‘bone’; Bulgarian kost ‘bone’; Serbo-Croatian kost 
‘rib’; Macedonian koska ‘bone’. Pokorny 1959:616 *kost- ‘bone’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:464 *gost-; Mann 1984—1987:539 *kosthios (*kost-) (?) 
‘wood, stem, base, leg, bone’; Watkins 1985:32 *kost- and 2000:44 *kost- 
‘bone’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:146; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:281; 
De Vaan 2008:140 — De Vaan rejects the comparison of Latin costa with 
Old Church Slavic kosto; Derksen 2008:239 Pre-Slavic *kosti-. 


Buck 1949:4.16 bone. Blažek 2002:178, no. 41; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:344, 
no. 219, *KaSa ‘bone’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 999, *k/o]čV (or *k[o]cV ?) 
‘bone’. Note: the putative Mordvin cognates cited by Illic-Svityé do not belong 
here — they go back to Proto-Finno-Permian *kask3 ‘sacral region, lumbar 
region, small of the back" (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:648). 


495. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ud- (— *k’od-): 
(vb.) *k’ud- ‘to strike’; 
(n.) *k’ud-a ‘stroke, blow, knock, cuff, thump’ 


A. Dravidian: [Tamil kuttu (kutti-) ‘to cuff, to strike with the knuckles on the 
head or temple’; Malayalam kuttuka ‘to pound, to cuff’; Kota kut- (kuc-) 
‘to pound’; Toda kut- (kuty-) ‘to knock, to pound’; Kannada kuttu ‘(vb.) to 
beat, to strike, to pound, to bruise; (n.) a blow, a pulverized substance’, 
kuttuvike, kuttuha ‘beating’; Kodagu kutt- (kutti-) ‘to pound’; Tulu kuftuni 
‘to thump, to give a blow, to strike with the fist, to pound, to bruise’; 
Kolami kudk- (kudukt-) ‘to pound grain’, kudkeng ‘to knock on the door’; 
Naikri kurk- ‘to pound, to knock’; Parji kutip- (kutit-) ‘to punch, to knock 
(door); Konda gut- ‘to knock with the fist; Kui gut- ‘fist’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:153, no. 1671. Tamil kottu (kofti-) ‘(vb.) to beat (as a drum, 
tambourine), to hammer, to beat (as a brazier), to clap, to strike with the 
palms, to pound (as paddy); (n.) beat, stroke, drumbeat, time-measure', 
kottan, kottan ‘mallet’, kotu ‘to thrash, to abuse roundly’, kofai ‘blows, 
round abuse’; Malayalam koftuka ‘to beat so as to produce a sound (a 
drum, metals, bells), to clap hands’, Aoftu ‘beating a drum, clapping hands, 
buffet, knocking of knees against each other’, kotti ‘mallet’, kotukka ‘to 
flog’; Kota kotk- (kotky-) ‘to strike (with small hammer), to knock on 
(door), to strike tipcat in hole in ground’; Toda kwitk- (kwitky-) ‘to tap (on 
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door, something with stick)’, kwit fi] ‘woodpecker’; Kannada kodati, 
kodanti ‘a wooden hammer’, kotíana ‘beating the husk from paddy’, 
kottuha ‘beating’, kudu ‘to beat’; Kodagu kott- (kofti-) ‘to tap, to beat 
(drum)’; Tulu kodapuni ‘to forge, to hammer’; Telugu koftu ‘(vb.) to beat, 
to strike, to knock; to strike (as a clock); (n.) a blow, stroke’; Parji koff- ‘to 
strike with an axe’; Gadba (Ollari) kot- ‘to strike with an axe’; Gondi kof- 
‘to cut with an axe’, kofela ‘mallet’; Pengo kot- ‘to thresh with flail’; Kuwi 
kotoli ‘mallet’; Kurux xoftna (xottyas) ‘to break, to smash, to pierce, to 
break open’; Malto gofe ‘to break, to knock, to strike’, qoture ‘to knock 
against’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:187, no. 2063.] Either here or with 
*k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-) ‘(vb.) to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound; (n.) 
knock, stroke, thrust’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’od- ‘to hew, to hollow’: Georgian k’od- ‘to castrate, to 
hew, to hollow’; Mingrelian [k’od-] ‘to hew, to hollow’; Laz [k'od-] ‘to 
hew, to hollow’. Klimov 1964:113 *kod- and 1998:97 *kod- ‘to hew, to 
hollow’; Fahnrich 2007:249 *kod-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:205— 
206 *kod-; Schmidt 1962:119. Proto-Kartvelian *k’od-al- ‘woodpecker’: 
Georgian k’odal- ‘woodpecker’; Mingrelian k’ada, k’idu- ‘woodpecker’; 
Laz k’id-, (m)k’ud ‘woodpecker’. Klimov 1964:113 *kodal- and 1998:98 
*kodal-. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat). Bomhard 1996a:228—230, no. 646. 
496. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ud-a (~ *k’od-a) ‘vessel, pot’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’od- ‘vessel, pot’: Egyptian qd ‘vessel, pot’. Hannig 
1995:867; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman—Grapow 1921:192. Lowland East 
Cushitic *& 'od- ‘receptacle’ > Galla / Oromo k’odaa ‘receptacle’. Southern 
Cushitic: Dahalo k’oodo ‘a kind of calabash’. West Chadic *kwad- (< 
*k’wad-) ‘calabash’ > Kirfi kodo (Orél—Stolbova 1995:343, no. 1579, 
write kwado) ‘calabash’; Geruma koddo ‘calabash’; Gera kwada 
‘calabash’; Siri k’ati ‘calabash’. Central Chadic (with prefix *nV-) *nV- 
k’wad- ‘bottle’ > Logone y-kooda ‘bottle’. East Chadic *kwad- (< 
*k’wad-) ‘pot’ > Dangla koda ‘pot’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.]:25 
*k’wd/*kwd ‘calabash’, I1:56—57. Orél—Stolbova 1995:343, no. 1579, 
*kod- ‘vessel’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kutam ‘waterpot, hub of a wheel’, kutankar ‘waterpot’, 
kutantam ‘pot’, kutukkai ‘coconut or hard shell used as a vessel, pitcher’, 
kutikai ‘ascetic’s pitcher’, kutuvai ‘vessel with a small narrow mouth, 
pitcher of an ascetic’; Malayalam kutam ‘waterpot’, kutukka ‘shells (as of 
gourds) used as vessels, small cooking vessel with a narrow mouth’, 
kutuka, kutuva ‘small vessel’; Kota korm ‘waterpot with a small mouth’; 
Toda kurky ‘small pot’; Kannada koda ‘earthen pitcher or pot’, kudike 
‘small earthen, metal, or wooden vessel’, gudana, guduvana ‘large water- 
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vessel (used also for storing grain); earthen pot used for churning’; 
Kodagu kudike ‘pot in which food (especially rice) is cooked’; Tulu kudki, 
kudké, gudke ‘small earthen vessel’; Telugu kudaka, kuduka ‘cup, bowl, 
scoop, any cup-like thing’, gudaka ‘a coconut or other similar shell’, 
gudaka, kudaka ‘shell of a fruit prepared to serve as a snuff-box, etc., a 
small metal box’, kudalu ‘small earthen vessels’; Kuwi doka, doka, dokka 
‘pot’ (Telugu kudaka > *kdoka > doka). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:151, no. 
1651. Malayalam kuttakam, kuttukam ‘cauldron, large vessel with a 
narrow mouth (especially for treasure)’; Kodagu kuttuva ‘big copper pot 
for heating water’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:153, no. 1668. 
Proto-Kartvelian *k’od- ‘vessel carved from a single piece of wood’: 
Georgian k’od- ‘vessel used for dry measures’; Mingrelian k’od- ‘vessel 
carved from a single piece of wood’; Laz k’od- ‘vessel used for dry 
measures’. Fáhnrich 2007:249 *kod-; Klimov 1964:113 *kod- and 1998:98 
*kod- ‘vessel made of one piece of wood, tub’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:206 *kod-. 


Buck 1949:5.26 pot. Bomhard 1996a:230—231, no. 647. 


497. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'uc-n-a (~ *k'oc-n-a) ‘gnat, mosquito’: 


A. 


Dravidian: Kannada gungada, gungadi, gungani ‘mosquito’, gunguru 
*eye-fly; mosquito, gnat’; Tulu gugguru ‘small insect infecting grain’; Kui 
gungu ‘a large wood-boring insect’; Kuwi goygara viha ‘a kind of 
mosquito’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:149, no. 1634(a). Assuming 
metathesis from *gugnu- (originally *kuknu-). 

Proto-Kartvelian *k'oco- ‘gnat, mosquito’: Georgian k'oyo-, k'oyona- 
‘gnat, mosquito’; Mingrelian k’oyo(na)-, k'oyunia- ‘gnat, mosquito’. Laz 
k'o(r)yon- ‘gnat, mosquito’ and Svan k’oyon-, k'uyun-, k'ayan- ‘gnat, 
mosquito’ are Georgian loanwords. Klimov 1964:114 *koyon- and 
1998:99 *koyo- ‘gnat’. 


Bomhard 1996a:231, no. 648. 


498. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul- (~ *k’ol-): 
(vb.) *k’ul- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to rise, to ascend; to make high, to 


elevate’; 


(n.) *k’ul-a ‘highest point’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *Kk'ul- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to make high; (n.) highest 
point’: Semitic: Arabic kalla ‘to pick up, to lift, to raise; to carry’, kallas 
‘rising’, kulla ‘highest point, tip, summit; apex; vertex’. Berber: Tashelhiyt 
/ Shilha (Semlal) 2yli ‘to climb, to rise’; Tamazight yuliy ‘to rise, to 
ascend’. Central Chadic *kul- ‘to lift? > Higi Nkafa kulu ‘to lift; Kapiski 
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kal-te ‘to lift’; Higi Futu kəli- ‘to lift’; Fali Kiria kaltu? ‘to lift’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:349, no. 1604, *kul- ‘to lift’. 

Kartvelian: Svan (Upper Bal) k’altxi ‘high’, nak 'látxi ‘height’. 
Proto-Indo-European (*k’el-/*k’ol-/)*k’l- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to 
climb’ (found only in derivatives, such as: *k’lembh-/*k’lombh-/*k’Imb'- 
‘to climb’): Proto-West Germanic *klimban- ‘to climb’ > Old English 
climman, climban ‘to climb’ (3rd sg. pret. clamb; past participle clumben); 
Middle Dutch klimmen ‘to climb’; Middle High German klimben, klimmen 
‘to climb’ (New High German klimmen). Pokorny 1959:360 *glembh-; 
Walde 1929—1932.1:616—617 *glembh-; Mann 1984—1987:276 
*glembho; Watkins 1985:18 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Orél 2003:215— 
216 Proto-Germanic *klembanan; Kroonen 2013:293 Proto-Germanic 
*klimman- ~ *klimb/pan- ‘to clamp; to climb’; Onions 1966:182 West 
Germanic *klimban, nasalized variant of *kliban ‘to stick fast, to adhere, 
to cleave to’; Klein 1971:142; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:377; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:377; Walshe 1951:122. Old Icelandic klífa ‘to climb’; Faroese kliva 
‘to climb’; Norwegian kliva ‘to climb’; Swedish kliva ‘to climb’; Danish 
klyve ‘to climb’. De Vries 1977:316—317; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:384. 
Note: Not related to Proto-Indo-European *k’e/- ‘to form into a ball’ as 
often assumed. The forms found in the daughter languages meaning ‘to 
hold onto, to grasp; to cling to, to adhere; etc.’ are further derivatives of 
Proto-Indo-European (*k’el-/*k’ol-/)*k’l- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to 
climb’ (cf. Orél 2003:216 Proto-Germanic *K/ibenan ~ *klibdjanan, 216 
*klibrojanan, 216 *klibanan). 

Proto-Eskimo *qulvan- ‘to rise or raise’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qulwar- 
‘to rise’; Central Alaskan Yupik qulvar- ‘to elevate’, qulvani ‘high up’; 
Central Siberian Yupik qulvan- ‘to raise, to go up’, (Chaplinski) gulvaq 
‘top’; Sirenik qulvanin- ‘to raise, to rise, to go up’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
quvlaq- ‘to ascend, to rise’; North Alaskan Inuit qulvaq-, quzvaq- ‘to move 
up into room further from door; to roll sleeves up’, qulvasik- ‘to be high 
up’; Eastern Canadian Inuit quvva(q)- ‘to raise’, quvvasik- ‘to be situated 
higher up’; Greenlandic Inuit quilan- ‘to raise (for example, on line), to be 
hung up’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Eskimo *qula- 
‘area above’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qula- ‘area above’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik qulə- ‘area above’; Naukan Siberian Yupik qulə- ‘area above’; 
Central Siberian Yupik quía ‘upper part, gunwale’; Sirenik qula- ‘area 
above’; Seward Peninsula Inuit quli- ‘area above’; North Alaskan Inuit 
quli- ‘area above’; Western Canadian Inuit quli- ‘area above’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit quli- ‘area above’; Greenlandic Inuit quli- ‘area above’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:314. Proto-Eskimo *guldiy- ‘to be 
high up’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Koniag) qussiy-, (Chugach) qussay- ‘to 
be high up’; Central Alaskan Yupik quyiy-, (Nunivak) qusiy- ‘to be high 
up’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gussik- ‘to be high up’; North Alaskan Inuit 
qutcik- ‘to be high up’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) qutsik- ‘to be high 
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up’; Eastern Canadian Inuit (Labrador) qutsik- ‘to be above’; Greenlandic 
Inuit qutsiy- ‘to be high up’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:314. 
Proto-Eskimo *qulir ‘upper part’: Central Alaskan Yupik qu/iq ‘upper side 
rail of sled’, (Hooper Bay-Chevak) quliit ‘back’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
qulik ‘spine, back’; Central Siberian Yupik [qulirnəq* ‘upper part']; 
Sirenik quliXpiyaX ‘high place’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qu/ig ‘gunwale, 
upper sled rail’; North Alaskan Inuit (Nunamiut) quliit ‘back (of man, 
animal, or fish)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit quliiq ‘back’; Greenlandic Inuit 
(Southwest Greenlandic) qulit ‘knee pieces of trousers’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Inuit *qulinuaq ‘shelf (?) > North 
Alaskan Inuit (Point Hope) quliruag ‘first level of ice cellar’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Caribou Eskimo Point) quliruaq ‘shelf’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit qulinuaq ‘shelf ; Greenlandic Inuit quliruag ‘gunwale’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Eskimo *gullir ‘upper-most one’: 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik guffiq* ‘upper part’; Central Alaskan Yupik qutiq* 
‘topmost one, attic’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qulliq ‘highest’; North 
Alaskan Inuit qulliq* ‘uppermost, lamp’ [the uppermost oil lamp in the 
traditional house]; Western Canadian Inuit qulliq ‘lamp’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit qulliq ‘lamp’; Greenlandic Inuit quilig* ‘uppermost, lamp’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:315. Proto-Yupik *gulgin ‘raised 
platform or shelf? > Central Alaskan Yupik guéqin ‘shelf’; Central Siberian 
Yupik guuéqin ‘loft in a semi-subterranean house’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:315. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kalyakal ‘rung, step (of ladder)’ 
> Kerek kallayakal ‘step (of ladder)’; Koryak kalyakal ‘step; ledge of 
mountain’; Alyutor kalyakal ‘steps, notch, groove’ (according to Fortescue, 
there has been some entanglement with *kalva- ‘notch or mark’ here). 
Fortescue 2005:145. 


Buck 1949:10.22 raise, lift; 11.13 take; 12.31 high; 12.33 top; 12.35 end; 
12.352 point. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1046, *kal[h]i 
‘high; to be high’. 


499. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul’- (~ *k'ol»-): 
(vb.) *k’ul’- ‘to be or become cold; to freeze’; 
(n.) *k’ul’-a ‘cold, coldness, chill, frost’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kulircci, kulirtti, kulutti ‘coldness, cold, act of cooling or 
refreshing, numbness’, kulir ‘(vb.) to feel cool; to be cool, refreshing; to 
get numbed; (n.) coldness, chilliness, ague, shivering’, kulirppu, kulirmai, 
kulumai ‘coolness, kindness’, kulir ‘a fan’, (reduplicated) ku//a-kkulir- ‘to 
be intensely cool and refreshing’; Malayalam kulir, kulur ‘coldness; cool, 
refreshing’, kuliruka ‘to be chilly, refreshed’, kulirma ‘freshness’, 
kulirppu, kuluppam ‘chilliness’, kulirppikka ‘to chill, to quiet, to refresh, to 
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comfort’, (reduplicated) kulukuļu ‘intense cold’; Kota kulak in-, 
(reduplicated) kulkul in- ‘(hands, feet, body) to feel cool, (mind) to feel 
calm and peaceful’; Kannada kulir ‘(vb.) to be cool or cold; (n.) coldness, 
coolness, cold, snow, frost’; Kodagu kuli- (kulip-, kulit-) ‘to feel cold’, 
kuliri ka-la ‘cold season’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:166, no. 1834. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’ol-/*k’]- (secondary e-grade form: *k’el-) ‘(vb.) 
to be or become cold; to freeze; (n.) cold, coldness, chill, frost’: Latin 
gelidus ‘cold, icy-cold, frosty’, gelo ‘to cause to freeze, to congeal; to be 
frozen, to freeze’, gelu ‘frost, icy cold’; Gothic kalds ‘cold’; Old Icelandic 
kala ‘to freeze’, kalda ‘to become cold’, kaldr ‘cold’, klaki ‘hard-frozen 
ground’, kul ‘breeze’, kólna ‘to become cold’, kylr ‘gust of cold air’, kæla 
‘to cool’; Faroese kaldur ‘cold’; Norwegian kald ‘cold’; Swedish kall 
‘cold’; Danish kold ‘cold’; Old English calan ‘to be cold’, ceald ‘cold’, 
célan ‘to cool’, ciele ‘cold’, cielian ‘to be cold, chilly’, col ‘cool’, colian 
‘to become cold’; Old Frisian kald ‘cold’; Old Saxon kald ‘cold’, kolon ‘to 
become cold’; Dutch koud ‘cold’, koel ‘cool’; Old High German kalt 
‘cold’ (New High German kalt), kuoli ‘cool’ (New High German kühl). 
Pokorny 1959:365—366 *gel(a)- ‘cold; to freeze’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:622 *gel-; Mann 1984—1987:268 *gel- ‘to freeze; frost; frozen’, 
268 *geldos, -ios ‘cold, frost’, 287 *golatis (*golt-) ‘chill, cold, frost’; 
Watkins 1985:19 *gel- and 2000:25—26 *gel- ‘cold; to freeze’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:113 *gel- ‘(adj.) cold; (vb.) to freeze’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:268; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:585—586 *gel-; De Vaan 
2008:256; Orél 2003:208—209 Proto-Germanic *kalanan, 219 *kolaz ~ 
*koliz, 219 *koljanan, 223 kuljaz; Kroonen 2013:277 Proto-Germanic 
*kalan- ‘to be cold’, 278 *kalda- ‘cold’, 299 *kolu- ‘cool’, and 309 *kula- 
‘cool wind’; Feist 1939:306; Lehmann 1986:214 *gel-; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:398—399; De Vries 1977:297—298 *gel-, 298, 313 *gel-, 
325, 333, 340, and 342; Onions 1966:169, 190 *gol-, *gel-, and 213; Klein 
1971:131, 147 *gel-, and 165 *gel- ‘(adj.) cold; (vb.) to freeze’; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1976:343 and 411; Kluge—Seebold 1989:349 and 417; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:206. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kiilmd (*kilmd) '(adj.) cold, chilly; (n.) 
frost; (vb.) to become cold, to freeze’ > Finnish kylmä ‘cold, chilly’, 
kylmyys ‘coldness’, kylmetd ‘to become colder, to become cold’; Estonian 
kiilm ‘cold, chilly; coldness, frost’, külmus ‘coldness’, külmetama ‘to 
freeze, to be freezing, to feel (or be) cold’; Lapp / Saami (N.) galmas- 
/gál'bm-, (attr.) gal'bma ‘frozen’, gál'bme-/gálm- ‘to freeze, to form (intr.) 
a layer of ice on, to freeze over’; Mordvin (Moksha) kel'md, (Erza) kel'me 
‘cold; coldness, frost’; Cheremis / Mari kalma ‘frozen’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:663 *kilmd (*kiilmd); Sammallahti 1988:552 *kiilmd ‘cold’. 
Proto-Altaic *kolvi- (~ K^-; -i-, -e-) ‘to freeze’: Proto-Mongolian *Kól-de- 
‘to freeze’ > Mongolian kél-de-, kól-dü- ‘to freeze, to congeal’, köldüge- 
‘to freeze, to congeal’, kóldül ‘freezing, congealing’, köldügü ‘frozen, 
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congealed, frosted’, kóldümel ‘frozen’, kól-mü- ‘to freeze over’; Khalkha 
yoldé- ‘to freeze’; Buriat yiilde- ‘to freeze’; Kalmyk köld- ‘to freeze’; 
Ordos köldö- ‘to freeze’; Dagur kulde- ‘to freeze’. Proto-Turkic *KóD- ‘to 
freeze’ > Tatar küsek- ‘to freeze, to become stiff with cold’; Bashkir küsek- 
‘to freeze’; Kazakh köšü- ‘to freeze’; Tuva köžü- ‘to freeze’; Yakut kóhüy- 
‘to freeze’. Menges 1968b:96. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:716—717 
*koli (~ k'-, -i-, -e-) ‘to freeze’. 


Buck 1949:15.86 cold. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:304—305, no. 176, *kül'a ‘to 
freeze; cold’; Koskinen 1989:20, no. 51; Caldwell 1913:593; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:442—443, no. 287; Hakola 2000:370. 


500. Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om-): 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’; 
(n.) *k'um-a ‘sigh, mourning, lamentation, moan, groan, roar, grumble’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *k’um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’: 
Proto-Semitic *k’am-ah- ‘to be in despair’ > Harsüsi ektomeh ‘to be in 
despair’; Sheri / Jibbali eķmáh ‘to disappoint, to be disappointed’; Mehri 
akomeh ‘to disappoint, to foil, to frustrate’, aktomeh ‘to be unlucky, to be 
in despair; (wolf, attacker) to be foiled’. Egyptian gm? ‘to mourn’, qmd ‘to 
mourn’. Hannig 1995:856—857 and 857; Faulkner 1962:278 and 279; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:37 and 40. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*k’um- or *k'uum- or *k’im- or *k’iim- ‘to grumble’ > Ma’a -xumuka ‘to 
grumble’; Iraqw qununu*- ‘to grumble’; Alagwa (reduplicated) qunqumis- 
‘to grumble’. Ehret 1980:254. Ehret 1995:236, no. 420, *k’um- or *k'uum- 
‘to grumble, to sigh, to make sounds of complaint’. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil kumuru (kumuri-) ‘to resound, to trumpet, to bellow, 
to crash (as thunder) to have confused uproar’, kumural ‘roaring, 
resounding’, kumiru (kumiri-) ‘to resound, to roar’; Malayalam kumuruka 
‘to make thundering sound’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:159, no. 1744. 
Proto-Kartvelian *k’um-in- ‘to moan, to grumble’: Georgian k’min- ‘to 
moan, to grumble’; Mingrelian k'umin- ‘to moan, to grumble’. Klimov 
1998:104 *kumin- ‘to moan, to grumble’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:212 *kum-; Fahnrich 2007:257—258 *kum-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’om-/*k’m- (secondary e-grade form: *k’em-) ‘to 
sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’: Latin gemo ‘to sigh, to groan, 
to lament, to moan, to bemoan; to roar (of animals); to creak, to groan (of 
inanimate objects)’; Armenian cmrim ‘to grieve’, cmam ‘to sigh’; Irish 
geamh ‘prattle’, geamhaire ‘prattler’. Mann 1984—1987:390 *gemo ‘to 
roar, to groan’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 (?) *gem- ‘to weep, to lament, 
to moan’. Note: Different etymology in De Vaan 2008:257. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kumya(kum) ‘voice, sound’ 
(?) > Kerek kumyail- ‘to sing’; Koryak kumyakum ‘voice, sound’, kumy-at- 
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‘to cry, to shout’; Alyutor Aumyakum ‘voice, sound’, kumn-at- ‘to cry, to 
shout’. Fortescue 2005:141. 


Buck 1949:16.37 cry, weep; 16.39 groan (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:434— 
435, no. 279. 


501. Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om-): 
(vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 
(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 
Perhaps related to: 
(n.) *k’om-a ‘hand, fist’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'[u]m- ‘to press together; to seize, to grasp’: Proto- 
Semitic *k’am-at’- ‘to press together; to seize, to grasp’ > Hebrew kamat 
[0722] ‘to seize, to press together’; Aramaic kamat ‘to seize, to compress’; 
Arabic kamata ‘to swaddle, to bind together, to fetter, to shackle; to dress 
(a wound)’, kimt ‘rope, fetter’, kimat ‘swaddle, diaper’; Akkadian kamadu 
‘to seize, to press together’. Klein 1987:582; Murtonen 1989:378—379. 
Proto-Semitic *k’am-ac’- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Hebrew kamas [YR] ‘to 
enclose with the hand, to grasp, to take a handful, to close, to shut’; Post- 
Biblical Hebrew kamsiis [YIS] ‘a pinch, a very small quantity’; Ugaritic 
kms ‘heap, pile’. Murtonen 1989:379; Klein 1987:583. Proto-Semitic 
*k'am-a3- ‘to seize, to grasp’ > Arabic kamaza ‘to scrape together and 
pick up with the fingertips, to gather’. Berber: Tamazight aymas ‘to cover, 
to wrap, to hide by covering’, ayamus ‘the act of covering, cover, veil, lid, 
roof’; Kabyle ymumas ‘to be wrapped up in one’s burnoose, to be entirely 
covered’; Tawlemmet aymas ‘to wrap, to cover’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’um- ‘to press together’: Georgian k’um- ‘to press 
together, to close (lips, mouth)’; Svan k’um- ‘mute’. Klimov 1998:104 
*kum- ‘to press (on lips, fist)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:212 *kum-; 
Fahnrich 2007:258 *kum-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’om-/*k’m- (secondary e-grade form: *k’em-) ‘to 
press together; to seize, to grasp’: Greek yéuo ‘to be full’, (Homeric) yévto 
(< *yéuto) ‘he grasped’ (this form only is attested); Armenian cmlem ‘to 
press together’; Latvian gumstu ‘to seize, to grasp’; Old Church Slavic 
Zemg, Zeti ‘to press’; Russian Church Slavic gomola, gomula ‘lump, 
clump, heap’; Czech hmota (< *gomota) ‘mass’; Slovenian gomóla ‘barren 
ground, wasteland’, gomólja ‘lump’. Rix 1998a:165 *gem- ‘to squeeze, to 
press together; to grasp, to seize’; Walde 1927—1932.1:572—574 *gem-; 
Pokorny 1959:368—369 *gem- ‘to grasp’; Mann 1984—1987:269 *gemo 
‘to squeeze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:450 *gem- ‘to press, to squeeze 
together, to squeeze’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:215 *gem-; Hofmann 
1966:43; Boisacq 1950:143 and 144 *gem-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:296 and 
1:297—298; Beekes 2010.1:265 (?) *gem-. 
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Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kamyat- ‘to bunch up’ (?) > 
Chukchi kamyat- ‘to bunch up, to screw up one’s face’, kamyat-cir- ‘to 
writhe in pain’; Koryak kamyat- ‘to screw up, to wrinkle’; Alyutor kamyat- 
‘to squeeze, to compress’. Note also Kamchadal / Itelmen kimmat-kas ‘to 
pinch’. Fortescue 2005:147. 


Sumerian gum ‘to take hold of’. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 13.19 
multitude, crowd; 13.21 full. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:434, no. 278. 


502. Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k’om-): 


(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 


down'; 


(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 
Identical to: 
(n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, lump, hump; etc.’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *k’am-ac’- ‘to bend’ > Geez / Ethiopic kammata 


[Fam] ‘to hold tightly, to clasp sheaves, to bend’ (from Amharic), 
kamtara [#9 mé-], kamtara [PTE], kamtora [PPM] ‘clasp, fastener, 
box, chest’; Amharic takdmmdtd ‘to sit, to sit down, to seat oneself, to 
settle’; Akkadian kamasu ‘to bend the knee, to kneel, to squat down’, 
kamsu ‘squatting, crouching’, kimsu ‘shin, lower leg’. Leslau 1987:433. 
Berber: Tuareg taymart ‘elbow’; Nefusa taymart ‘elbow’; Ghadames 
taymart ‘corner, angle’; Tamazight tiymart ‘elbow’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
tiymart ‘elbow’; Riff tayammart ‘elbow, angle, corner’; Kabyle tiymart 
‘elbow’; Chaouia tiyammart ‘elbow, angle, corner’. North Omotic: Bench / 
Gimira k’um ‘knee’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kump-itu (ituv-, itt-) ‘(vb.) to join hands in worship, to 
perform obeisance with the hands joined and raised, to beg, to entreat; (n.) 
worship’; Malayalam kump-ituka, kumm-ituka ‘to bow down, to prostrate 
oneself, to worship’; Kota kub-ir- (it-) ‘to bow down, to pray’, kumife: 
‘salutation used by Kota to Badaga or Kurumba’; Toda kub-id- (it-) ‘to 
salute (not used of religious salutation)’; Kannada kumbu ‘bending, 
bowing down, obeisance’, kumbidu ‘to bow down, to perform obeisance’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:159, no. 1750. 

Proto-Uralic *kuma ‘to bow, to stoop, to bend down’: Finnish kumossa 
(inessive) ‘prone, in a falling or lying position, upside down’, kumara 
‘hunched, stooped, bent’, kumarta- ‘to bow, to make a bow’, kumartu- ‘to 
stoop down, to bend down; to bend, to stoop’; Estonian kummardama ‘to 
bow, to worship, to adore; to bow down, to incline’, kummarduma ‘to bow 
(down), to stoop, to bend down’, Aummardus ‘obeisance, bow’, kummargil 
‘stooping, in a stooping position’; Lapp / Saami (attributive) gomo, 
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(partitive) gobmot ‘turned with the rounded, convex side up; turned upside 
down; which lies with the bottom up; very steep (of a hillside); who lies on 
his stomach, face downward’; Mordvin koma- ‘to lean down, to bend 
down’, komafto- ‘to overturn, to upset’; Cheremis / Mari kómók, kumok 
‘upside down’, kómokte-, kumókte- ‘to overturn, to upset’, komala-, 
kumala- ‘to bow, to bend over, to greet; to pray’; Votyak / Udmurt kymal- 
‘to upset, to overturn, to knock down’; Zyrian / Komi kym- ‘to upset (for 
example, a cup, a boat), to turn upside down’, kymal- ‘to upset (for 
example, several cups)’; Vogul / Mansi qamowt- ‘to throw about, to 
overturn’, kam-, kami, (Northern) homi ‘on one’s stomach, face 
downward’; Ostyak / Xanty komtah, (Southern) hómta ‘with the face to the 
ground; prone, upside down; stooping’; (7) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
hawa-, (Forest) kama- ‘to fall over, to fall down’, hawaha ‘fallen (for 
example, of a tree)’, hawada- ‘to overturn, to knock over’; (?) Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan kamagu ‘a felled (lying) tree’; Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets (Hantai) ka?ada, (Baiha) ka?ara ‘to fell, to overturn’; (?) Selkup 
Samoyed gamd ‘face downward’; (?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hobo- 
nugode- ‘to throw to the ground, to lay down’ (nugo- = ‘to fall’), hobotay 
‘that lower (one)’ (tay = ‘that’). Collinder 1955:27—28 and 1977:47; 
Rédei 1986—1988:201—202 *kuma ‘to bow’; Sammallahti 1988:537 
*kuma ‘to face down’; Décsy 1990:101 *kuma ‘to bow’; Janhunen 
1977b:52 *kámó-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(ta)kam- ‘to be hunched up or rolled up’ (?): 
Chukchi kam-, tkəm- ‘to sit hunched up’, kamkam ‘clump, ball, kind of 
sausage’; Alyutor kamkam-at- ‘to lie rolled up in a ball’, kamkam ‘lump 
ball’; Koryak (t)tama-tva- ‘to lie rolled up in a ball’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
°kmesem ‘ring’, °kmevic ‘hoop’. Fortescue 2005:147. 

E. Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *qumaq- ‘to be hunched over’ > North Alaskan 
Inuit qumaq- ‘to bend forwards, to crouch’; Western Canadian Inuit 
qumaya- ‘to be hunchbacked’; Eastern Canadian Inuit qumaq- ‘to pull 
one's head down between one’s shoulders, to bend down’, gumaya- ‘to be 
hunched over’; Greenlandic Inuit gumar- ‘to become shorter when pushed 
together (for example, a person with his head pulled down)’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:316. 


Sumerian gum ‘to pray; to greet, to salute; to bless; to consecrate’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. (tr.). Illié-Svityó 1965:352 (?) [‘ompoxuuyts(ca)’ ]; 
Hakola 2000:80, no. 330. 


503. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, 
lump, hump; etc.’: 
Identical to: 
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(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 


down’; 


(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *k’um- ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity (> 
basin, bowl, trough; valley); knob, lump, hump; etc.’: Armenian kumb 
‘knob, hump’; Albanian gumé ‘shelf (ledge) of rock, reef, submerged 
reef; Old Icelandic kumpi, kumpri ‘lump’, kumbl, kuml ‘sepulchral 
monument, cairn’; Norwegian kuml ‘lump, clod’; Old English cumb 
‘valley’ (if not from Celtic), cuml, cumul, cumbl ‘swelling (of wound)’; 
Middle High German kumpf ‘blunt’; New High German Kumme ‘basin, 
bowl’, (dial.) Kumpen, Kumpf ‘deep basin, bowl; feeding trough’; 
Lithuanian gumbas ‘bump; lump, knob, growth; (medical) tumor’, 
gumulas ‘lump’; Latvian gums ‘lump’. Rix 1998a:165 *gem- ‘to grasp, to 
squeeze, to press together’; Pokorny 1959:368—369 *gem- ‘to grasp, to 
squeeze, to press together’; Walde 1927—1932.1:563 *gu-m-bh-; Mann 
1984—1987:305 *gumb- (*gumbh-) ‘swelling, lump; lumpy, swollen’; 
*gumbstos ‘swollen’, 305 *gum- (*gumos, -à) ‘lump, mass’, 305—306 
*gumbulos, *gumbalos (*gumbh-, *gum-) ‘swelling’, 306 *eumbhos, 306 
*eumbhros (*gumuros) ‘mass’; Martirosyan 2008:333—334 *eumb^-; 
Kroonen 2013:310 Proto-Germanic *kumb/pan- ‘basin, bowl’; De Vries 
1977:333—334 and 334; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:412 Germanic *kump-, 
*kumb-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:419 Pre-Germanic *kumpa-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:210—211; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:176. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kfu/ms ‘hollow’ > (?) Finnish komi, komo 
‘hollow’, komero ‘cupboard; wardrobe, closet’; (?) Lapp / Saami goabmá 
‘overhanging arched edge (of earth, rock, snow, etc.)’; (?) Cheremis / Mari 
kom in palkom ‘sky, the vault of heaven’, koman ‘with vaulted surface’; 
(?) Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) komar ‘hollow space under ice’, (Vasyugan) kom 
in ritkom ‘space under an overturned boat’, komal ‘concavity’, (Upper 
Demyanka) yom ‘hollow space (for example, under an overturned boat)’; 
(?) Hungarian homorú ‘concave, hollow’. Rédei 1986—1988:227 *kyms 
‘hollow’. 

Proto-Altaic *kumi (~ -o-) ‘hollow, cavity, inner angle’: Proto-Tungus 
*kum- ‘edge; hollow, cavity; precipice’ > Evenki kumdika ‘edge’, kumya 
‘hollow, cavity’; Lamut / Even kumtutti ‘precipice’; Manchu kumdu 
‘empty, hollow’. Proto-Mongolian *kdmiig ‘edge, overhang (of a 
mountain), shelter’ > Written Mongolian kómüg, kémiigei ‘shed; roof, 
especially roof over a patio; eaves; shelter; awning, canopy; overhang of a 
mountain’; Buriat yümeg ‘canyon, ravine, hollow’; Kalmyk kémag ‘edge, 
overhang (of a mountain), shelter’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2005: 
737—738 *kumi (~ -o-) ‘hollow, cavity, inner angle’. 
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Buck 1949:12.72 hollow (= concave). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 886, *komV 
‘something hollow’. 


504. Proto-Nostratic root *k’un- (~ *k’on-): 
(vb.) *k’un- ‘to bend; to bend or fold together; to tie or bind together’; 
(n.) *k’un-a ‘that which is bent, folded, crooked, curved, hooked: bend, fold, 
curve, curvature, angle, wrinkle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'[u]n- ‘to bend’: Semitic: Arabic kaniya ‘to be hooked, 
aquiline (nose)’, ?akna ‘bend, curved, crooked, hooked’. Egyptian qnb ‘to 
bend, to bow, to incline (oneself); to subjugate’, gnbt ‘corner, angle’, gni 
‘sheaf, bundle’; Coptic knaaw [kNaay] (< qniw) ‘sheaf’. Hannig 1995:860; 
Faulkner 1962:279 and 280; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:53; Vycichl 
1983:83; Cerny 1976:60. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kin “bend, curve, hump on the back, humpback, snail’, 
künu (kuni-) ‘to curve, to become crooked, to bend down, to become 
hunchbacked’, kinal ‘bend, curve, hump’, künan ‘humpback’, küni (-v-, 
-nt-) ‘to bend (as a bow), to bow, to stoop’; (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to bend (tr.), to 
stoop’, Auni ‘curvature, bow (weapon)’; Malayalam künuka ‘to stoop, to be 
crookbacked’, kuni ‘semicircle, curve’, kuniyuka ‘to bow, to stoop, to 
bend’, kunikka ‘to make a curve, to cause to stop stooping’; Kannada kun 
(künt-), künu ‘to bend, to stoop, to crouch, to contract oneself, to shrivel 
up’; Kodagu kan ‘hunchback’; Tulu gūnu ‘a hump’; Telugu günu ‘a hump, 
a crooked back’; Gondi gun- ‘to bend’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:175, no. 
1927. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’on- ‘to tie together’: Georgian k’on- ‘to tie together’, 
k’on-a ‘bundle, bunch’; Svan ¢’wén- ‘to tie together’ (action nouns: 
li-€’wén-i ‘to tie together’, /a-c’6n-e ‘to be wrapped’, li-c'on-i ‘to wrap 
up’). Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:206 *kon-; Klimov 1964:114 *kon- 
and 1998:98 *kon- ‘to tie together’; Fahnrich 2007:250 *kon-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *kunu- (~ K^-) ‘to fold, to twist’ > Proto-Mongolian *kuni- ‘to 
fold, to plait? > Written Mongolian quni- ‘to fold, to lay in folds, to draw 
into folds by a string’, guniya- ‘to make plaits or folds’, qunira- ‘to 
wrinkle, to fold, to contract’, guniyar ‘plait, fold, wrinkle’; Khalkha yuni- 
‘to fold, to plait’; Buriat yuni- ‘to fold, to plait’; Monguor yunāzə ‘fold, 
wrinkle, furrow’. Proto-Turkic *Kun-da- ‘(vb.) to swaddle; (n.) swaddling 
clothes’ > Turkish kundak ‘bundle of rags, swaddling clothes’; Gagauz 
qundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Azerbaijani cundac 'swaddling clothes’; 
Uzbek qundoq ‘swaddling clothes’; Turkmenian cunda- ‘to swaddle’, 
cundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Uighur qondaq 'swaddling clothes’; Karaim 
qindaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Tatar (dial) gontiq ‘swaddling clothes’; 
Kirghiz qundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qindaq 
*swaddling clothes’; Kazakh qundaq ‘swaddling clothes’; Noghay qundaq 
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‘swaddling clothes’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:740 *kunu (~ k‘-) 
‘to fold, to twist’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.15 fold (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 10.14 
wind, wrap (vb.); 12.74 crooked. Bomhard 1996a:234—235, replacement for 
no. 311. 


505. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’uy-a ‘buttocks, rump, anus’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kunfi ‘buttocks, rump; bottom (as of a vessel), end of a 


fruit or nut opposite to the stalk’; Malayalam kunti ‘posterior, anus; bottom 
(of a vessel); Kannada kunde ‘buttocks, anus; bottom (of a vessel)’; 
Telugu kutte ‘anus’; Gadba kund ‘anus’; Kuwi küna ‘buttock’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:155, no. 1693a. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’un-k’o-s ‘rump, buttocks’: Czech huzo ‘rump, 
buttocks’; Slovenian góza ‘rump, buttocks’; Old Polish ggz ‘protuberance, 
hump’ (Modern Polish guz ‘lump’, guza ‘posterior’); Russian guz [ry3] 
‘rump, buttocks’, guzka [ry3Ka] ‘rump (of a bird)’, guzno [ry3Ho] (vulgar) 
‘ass, bum’. Mann 1984—1987:306 *gungos, -à ‘lump, swelling’ and 307 
*eungos, -à (variant of *gungos, -à [1]) ‘knot, bunch, lump’; Derksen 
2008:184; Preobrazhensky 1951:168 (rys»). Perhaps also Old Icelandic 
kunta ‘vulva’; Swedish (dial.) kunta ‘vulva’; Danish (dial.) kunte ‘vulva’; 
Middle Low German kunte ‘vulva’. De Vries 1977:334; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:424. 

Proto-Altaic *kugt^V (~ -o-) ‘rump, anus’: Proto-Tungus *kuydu- ‘rump; 
cunnus, pudendum muliebre’ > Evenki kunguki, kuyduki ‘rump’; Lamut / 
Even gonna ‘pudendum muliebre’. Proto-Mongolian *koydu-, *komsi- 
‘rump, buttocks; anus; posterior’ > Written Mongolian gondulai ‘rump, 
hip’, goyZusu ‘junction of two thighs, crotch’; Khalkha yondloi ‘rump, 
buttocks’; Buriat yondoloy ‘buttocks, rump’, yonzohon ‘anus, posterior’; 
Kalmyk yondasn ‘the joint between the legs’; Ordos yondolé ‘rump, 
buttocks’; Monguor con$josa, Gwangasa ‘rear end’. Proto-Turkic *Koy 
‘thick part of the thigh, muscles; backside, buttocks’ > Karakhanide Turkic 
qon ‘thick part of the thigh, muscles’; Uighur qoy “backside, buttocks’; 
Kazakh qoy ‘thick part of the thigh, muscles; backside, buttocks’; Sary- 
Uighur gonir, qogqir ‘backside, buttocks’; Tuva qoy ‘animal body’; Yakut 
kuy ‘thick part of the thigh, muscles’. Poppe 1955:58 and 1960:18, 71, and 
85; Street 1974:17 *koy ‘fat at the thighs; rump’; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:742—743 *kunt‘ V (~ -o-) ‘rump, anus’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:428—429, no. 272. 


506. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ut -a ‘shortness, smallness’; (adj.) ‘short, small’: 
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Proto-Afrasian *k’ut’- ‘short, small’: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-an- ‘small, thin’ 
> Hebrew katon [ÐR] ‘small, insignificant’, katan [VR] ‘little, small’; 
Syriac katan ‘to grow thin’; Mandaic kofana ‘small’; Arabic kattin 
‘servant, slave’; Sabaean ktn ‘small’; Mehri kaytan ‘to become thin’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali kétan ‘to become thin’; Harsüsi kayten ‘to become thin’, kefin 
‘thin’; Geez / Ethiopic katana [dm'] ‘to be thin, fine, lean, subtle, 
emaciated’, kattin [#m.7] ‘fine, thin, subtle, delicate, transcendent’; 
Tigrinya kdtdnd ‘to be thin’; Tigre kdtna ‘to be thin’; Amharic kdttdnd ‘to 
be thin’; Argobba kdttdnd ‘to be thin’; Gurage kdtdnd ‘to be thin, slender, 
slim, lean, meager, skinny’. Murtonen 1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Leslau 
1979:508 and 1987:453. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo k’uut’a ‘short’. 
Hudson 1989:133. Central Chadic *kut’un- ‘short, small’ > Tera kutun 
‘short, small’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:351, no. 1615, *kutun- ‘to be small’. 
Dravidian: Tamil kuttam ‘smallness, young of a monkey’, kuftan ‘laddie, 
lassie (as a term of endearment)’, Autti ‘young of a dog, pig, tiger, etc.; 
little girl; smallness’, kuffai ‘shortness, dwarfishness’; Malayalam kuttan 
‘boy, lamb, calf’, kutti ‘young of any animal, child (chiefly girl); pupil of 
eye’, kutu ‘small, narrow’; Kota kut ‘short, small’; Kannada giddu, guddu 
‘shortness, smallness’, gidda ‘dwarf’, gudda ‘dwarf, a boy; smallness, 
shortness’; Kodagu kutti ‘child of any caste except Coorgs, young of 
animals (except dog, cat, pig)’; Tulu gidda ‘small, short’; Telugu gidda, 
gidaka ‘short, dwarfish’, gudda ‘child’; Kui gūta ‘short, dwarfish’, giti 
‘stumpy, short, shortened’; Kurux gudrü, gurrū ‘dwarfish (of persons and 
animals only)’; Brahui ghuddu, guddu ‘small, urchin’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:153, no 1670. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’ut’- ‘little, small’ > ‘boy; (boy's) penis’: Georgian 
k'ut'a- ‘boy’, k'ut'u- *(boy's) penis’; Mingrelian k’ut’u- ‘(boy’s) penis’; 
Laz k’ut’u- ‘(boy’s) penis’; Svan K'ot'ol (adj.) ‘little’, (adv.) ‘a little’, 
k'oc'ol (adv.) ‘a little’. Klimov 1964:118 *Autu- and 1998:105 *kutu- 
‘boy, penis (pueri)’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:214 *kut-; Fahnrich 
2007:260 *kut-. 

Proto-Altaic *kiūta (~ -tř-) ‘insufficiency, debt’: Proto-Tungus *kdta 
‘debt; miserly, greedy’ > Evenki kota ‘debt’; Lamut / Even qot ‘debt’; 
Ulch gota ‘miserly, greedy’; Orok quta ‘miserly, greedy’; Nanay / Gold 
qota ‘miserly, greedy’. Proto-Turkic *Kit- ‘not enough, insufficient’ > 
Turkish kit ‘little, few, scarce, deficient’, kitlas- ‘to become scarce’, kıtlık 
‘scarcity, dearth, famine’, kıtıpiyos ‘common, poor, trifling, insignificant’; 
Azerbaijani cit ‘not enough, insufficient’; Turkmenian cit ‘not enough, 
insufficient’; Uighur qitiyir ‘miserly’; Karaim git ‘not enough, 
insufficient’; Bashkir (dial.) gitliq ‘hunger’; Kirghiz gidiq ‘dwarf’, qitiy- 
‘secretive’, gitiray- ‘lean and small’; Kazakh qitiqtan- ‘to be offended’; 
Noghay qit ‘not enough, insufficient’; Chuvash yədəy ‘compulsion’; Tuva 
qidiy ‘oppressed’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:708—709 *kiūta (~ 
-t‘-) ‘insufficiency, debt’. 
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Sumerian gud,da, gudsda ‘short’. 


Buck 1949:12.56 small, little; 12.59 short. Illió-Svityé 1971—1984.1:329— 
330, no. 205, *kUta ‘small’; Bomhard 1996a:23 1—232, no. 649; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1227, *kUtV ‘small’. 
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22.24. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *gv 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
gs ps k- gwu- | gh- | k- g- k- q- 
ap e -k- -gw/u- -g"h- -X- -8- -Y- 
507. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *e"al-a ‘snake’: 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *gwel- ‘snake’: Georgian gvel-i ‘snake’; Mingrelian gver- 
‘snake’; Laz mgver- ‘snake’. Klimov 1964:61—62 *gwel- and 1998:29 
*gwel- ‘snake’; Schmidt 1962:101; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:83 
*gwel-; Fahnrich 2007:105 *gwel-. 

B. Proto-Uralic *ku/s ‘(intestinal) worm’: Votyak / Udmurt kôl ‘intestinal 
worm’; Zyrian / Komi kol ‘intestinal worm’; Ostyak / Xanty kul 
‘tapeworm’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets haly ‘(long) worm’, sewensey kaly 
‘tapeworm’; Selkup Samoyed kåå ‘intestinal worm, especially tapeworm’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:227 *kyls ‘intestinal worm’; Décsy 1990:101 *kula ‘a 
kind of intestinal worm’; Collinder 1955:25, 1960:407 *kuts, and 1977:45. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kelid'e ‘worm’. Nikolaeva 2006:205. 


Buck 1949:3.83 worm; 3.85 snake. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:389—390, no. 227. 


508. Proto-Nostratic root *gWan- (~ *gWan-): 
(vb.) *g"an- ‘to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; 
(n.) *g’an-a ‘strike, harm, injury’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *g"an- '(vb.) to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, 
to harm, to injure; (n.) strike, harm, injury’: Proto-Semitic *gan-ay- ‘to 
harm, to injure’ > Akkadian genü ‘to butt, to gore’; Arabic gand ‘to 
commit a crime, to harm, to inflict’, gandya ‘perpetration of a crime, 
felony’; Modern Hebrew (pi.) ginnah [133] ‘to denounce, to deprecate; to 
condemn, to censure, to take to task, to put to shame, to disgrace, to 
defame; to be denounced, deprecated, disgraced’; Syriac ganni ‘to blame, 
to reproach’; Mandaic ganz ‘to denounce, to condemn, to blame; to abuse, 
to insult. D. Cohen 1970—  :147—150; Murtonen 1989:138; Klein 
1987:104. Egyptian gns ‘violence, injustice’; Coptic cons [6omc] 
‘violence, injustice; strength, might, force’, gincons [x1INGONC] ‘to use 
violence, to act violently; to hurt, to harm, to injure’. Hannig 1995:902; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:177; Vycichl 1983:342; Cerny 1976:332. 
Proto-Highland East Cushitic *gan- ‘to hit’, *gan-am- ‘to fight" > Gedeo / 
Darasa gan- ‘to hit, to whip’, gan-em- ‘to fight’, (reduplicated) gan-gan- 
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‘to knock, to pound in a mortar’; Hadiyya gan- ‘to hit, to thresh by driving 
ox’, gan-am- ‘to fight’; Sidamo gan- ‘to hit’, gan-am- ‘to hit, to fight’, 
(reduplicated) gan-gan- ‘to knock’; Kambata ganno ‘harm’. Hudson 
1989:63, 80, and 116. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kanti ‘gap in a hedge or fence, breach in a wall, 
mountain pass’; Kannada kandi, kindi, gandi ‘chink, hole, opening’; 
Kodagu kandi ‘narrow passage (for example, mountain pass, hole in a 
fence’) ; Tulu kandi, khandi, gandi ‘hole, opening, window’, kanderiyuni 
‘to make a cut’; Telugu gandi, gandika ‘hole, orifice, breach, gap, lane’, 
gantu '(vb.) to cut, to wound; (n.) cut, wound, notch’, ganti ‘wound’, 
gandrincu ‘to cut, to divide’, gandrikalu ‘pieces, fragments’; Kuwi gundra 
‘piece’, gandranga rath’nai ‘to cut in pieces’, gandra ‘piece’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:111, no. 1176. 

Proto-Indo-European *g¥hen-/*ghon-/*gwin- *(vb.) to hit, to strike, to 
slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure; (n.) strike, blow, wound’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) ku-en-zi ‘to strike, to kill’; Sanskrit hánti ‘to smite, to slay, 
to hurt, to kill, to wound’; Avestan jainti ‘to beat, to kill’; Greek Osivo ‘to 
strike, to wound’, @dvoc ‘murder, homicide, slaughter’; Armenian ganem 
‘to strike’; Latin defendo ‘to repel, to repulse, to ward off, to drive away; to 
defend, to protect’, offendo ‘to strike, to knock, to dash against’, offenso ‘to 
strike, to dash against’; Old Irish gonim ‘to wound, to slay’, guin ‘a 
wound’; Old Icelandic gunnr ‘war, battle’; Old English güp ‘war, battle’; 
Old Saxon güdea ‘battle, war’; Old High German gund- ‘battle, war’; 
Lithuanian genu, giñti ‘to drive’, geniu, genéti ‘to lop, to prune, to trim’. 
Rix 1998a:194—196 *gvhen- ‘to beat, to strike, to hit’; Pokorny 
1959:491—493 *g¥hen-(a)- ‘to hit; Walde 1927—1932.1:679—681 
*g'hen-; Mann 1984—1987:379—380 *guhen- ‘to drive, to beat, to kill’, 
380 *euhentua, 381 *guhn-, 381—382 *guhntis, -ios, -iə ‘blow, wound, 
slaughter’, 382 *guhntos ‘struck, wounded, killed, driven’, 382 *guhondh- 
‘to strike’, 382—383 *guhonos, -à, -is ‘blow, chase, slaughter’; Watkins 
1985:25 *e"hen- and 2000:35 *g’hen- ‘to strike, to kill; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.II:740 *eg/^]^en- and 1995.1:87, 1:107, 1:644, 1:780 *gřen- ‘to 
kill, to destroy, to pursue (enemy)', 1:779 *g^"^(e)n- ‘to break, to strike; 
battle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:548 *g"hen- ‘to strike’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:425—426 *ghWen-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:657—658 *g'hen-io and 
1I:1035—1036 *q'Aónos; Boisacq 1950:336 *g¥hen- and 1033 *g¥hono-s; 
Hofmann 1966:112 *g¥hen- and 402 *g'honos; Beekes 2010.1:536—537 
*gwhen- and II:1586 *g"^en-;: Ernout—Meillet 1979:224—225 *eh"en-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:332—333 *g'hen-; De Vaan 2008:210— 
211; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:575—577; Puhvel 1984— — .4:206—212 
*gh"en- ‘to smite, to slay, to pursue’; Kloekhorst 2008b:485—486; Orél 
2003:146 Proto-Germanic *gunpz; Kroonen 2013:196 Proto-Germanic 
*egunpi- ~ *gunpjo- ‘fight’; De Vries 1977:195 *g¥hen-; Fraenkel 1962— 
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1965.1:152—153; Smoczyński 2007.1:180—181 *g2ħen-/*g#ħn-; Derksen 
2015:170—171 *g""^en- and 177 *gw/n-; García Ramón 1998 *gwhħen-. 

D. Proto-Altaic *guna- ‘to rob, to attack, to torture’: Proto-Tungus *gun- ‘to 
punish, to avenge’ > Evenki gunca- ‘to punish, to avenge’. Proto- 
Mongolian *gani- ‘(vb.) to strive, to endeavor; (adj.) berserk, frenzied’ > 
Mongolian gani- ‘to make efforts, to endeavor, to strive’, gani ‘frenzied, 
mad’, ganira- ‘to be mad, to be intoxicated; to be lonely or depressed’, 
ganiral ‘madness; mental obscuration’, ganiraltu ‘mad’; Khalkha gan 
‘berserk, frenzied’, gani- ‘to strive, to endeavor’; Buriat gani(g) ‘berserk, 
frenzied’; Kalmyk gdnr- ‘to become mad’; Dagur gani ‘berserk, frenzied’. 
Proto-Turkic *Kun- ‘to rob, to plunder, to attack’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) gun- ‘to rob, to plunder, to attack’; Karakhanide Turkic qun- ‘to 
rob, to plunder, to attack’; Turkmenian (dial.) cunus- ‘to rob, to plunder, to 
attack’; Kirghiz qun- ‘to rob, to plunder, to attack’; Tuva yuna- ‘to rob, to 
plunder, to attack’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:571 *guna ‘to rob, to 
attack, to torture’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:467—468, no. 312; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 638, *g/o/?inV ‘to beat, 
to strike’. 


509. Proto-Nostratic root *g”an- (~ *gan-): 
(vb.) *g"an- ‘to swell, to abound’; 
(n.) *g’an-a ‘swelling, abundance, large quantity, prosperity’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *g"an- ‘to swell, to abound’: Proto-Semitic *gan-an- 
‘to swell, to abound’ > Arabic ganna ‘to abound (in plants and herbs)’, 
ganma-t ‘plenty, abundance; the whole’; Geez / Ethiopic ganna [T1] ‘to be 
important, to be proud’; Gurage (Wolane) genä ‘large’ in gend kutàl ‘large 
leaf of the dsdt in which dough is placed’, gdnndnd in sam-dw ydgdnndnd 
‘famous’, literally, ‘a man whose name (sam) is exceeding’; Tigre gdnna 
‘to exceed the measure’; Tigrinya gdndnd ‘to be numerous, to be strong’; 
Amharic gdnndnd ‘to be abundant, to be large in quantity, to augment, to 
increase, to grow (of fame), to be famous’. D. Cohen 1970— :147—150; 
Leslau 1979:281, 284 and 1987:198; Militarév 2008a:197 and 2010:75. (?) 
Geez / Ethiopic g"anak"a, g"annak"a [the] ‘to heap up, to accumulate, 
to make a large amount’; Tigrinya gWänäk”ä ‘to make a pile of mown hay 
or grain’. Leslau 1987:198. Egyptian gn ‘to be big, great, mighty’. Hannig 
1995:901; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:173. East Cushitic: Somali gen 
‘age’; Konso kaan- ‘to be left to grow big’; Dullay kaan- ‘to grow’, kaan-a 
‘big’; Burji gann-an-ee ‘big, great, mighty’, gaan- ‘to be or become big’, 
(causative) gaan-is- ‘to make big, to enlarge’. Sasse 1982:73 and 78. 

B. Dravidian: Kui gunda (gundi-) ‘(vb.) to sprout, to bud, to shoot forth into 
bud or ear; (n.) a sprouting, budding’; (?) Kuwi kunda ‘a very small plot of 
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ground (for example, for seed-bed)’; Kurux kundnaà ‘to germinate, to bud, 
to shoot out’, kundrnà ‘to be born’, kundrka ‘birth’, kundrta'ana ‘to 
generate, to beget, to produce’; Malto kunde ‘to be born, to be created’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:157, no. 1729. 

C. Kartvelian: Svan gun ‘very; plenty of. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *g""en-/*gwhog-/*ewhn- ‘to swell, to abound; to fill, 
to stuff, to cram’: Sanskrit d-hand-h ‘swelling, distended’, ghand-h ‘solid, 
compact, hard, firm, dense; full of (in compounds), densely filled with (in 
compounds)’; Greek ev@nvéwm (Attic ev@evéw) ‘to thrive, to prosper, to 
flourish, to abound’; Armenian yogn (< *i- + *o-g"^on- or *o-g""no-) 
‘much’; Lithuanian ganda ‘enough’. Perhaps also in Germanic: Proto- 
Germanic *yundaz (< *g’'n-to-) ‘abscess’ > Gothic gund ‘gangrene’; 
Norwegian (dial.) gund ‘scurf’; Old English gund ‘matter, pus’; Old High 
German gunt ‘pus’. Pokorny 1959:491 *g¥hen- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:679 *g"hen-; Watkins 1985:25 *g’hen- ‘to swell, to abound’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:84 and I:357; Boisacq 1950:294 *q¥hen-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:586—587 *g'hen-; Hofmann 1966:98 *g¥hen-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:384 *gwWhen-; Beekes 2010.1:478—479; Orél 2003:146 
Proto-Germanic *gundan ~ *gundaz; Kroonen 2013:195—196 Proto- 
Germanic *gunda- ‘pus; decaying skin’ (?); Feist 1939:226; Lehmann 
1986:163; Jacques 2017; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:155—156 *g¥/en-; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:132—133; Derksen 2015:163 *g"/on-. 


Buck 1949:12.53 grow (= increase in size); 12.55 large, big (great); 13.18 
enough. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 637a, *g/o?a/nV ‘much, big’; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:468, no. 313. 


510. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar- (~ *g¥ar-): 
(vb.) *g”ar- ‘to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, to roll’; 
(n.) *g"ar-a ‘any round or circular object’; (adj.) ‘rolling, round, bent, twisted, 
turned’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g’ar- ‘to roll, to revolve’: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) 
*gar-gar- ‘to roll, to revolve’ > Ugaritic t-grgr ‘to bustle about, to make 
haste’; Geez / Ethiopic ?angargara [h71C1¢] ‘to wallow, to revolve, to 
roll, to roll oneself, to make roll about, to spin, to drive around, to flop 
around, to wriggle’, nagargar [1C 2C] ‘rolling, spinning, epilepsy, palsy, 
possession by an evil spirit, evil spirit; Amharic nágárgar ‘epilepsy’; 
Tigre ?angdrgdra ‘to roll, to wallow’; Tigrinya ?angdrgdrd ‘to roll, to 
wallow’. D. Cohen 1970— :181; Leslau 1987:202. Proto-Semitic *gar-ar- 
‘to turn, to roll’ > Akkadian gararu ‘to turn or roll over (intr.); to roll’, 
garru ‘round’. D. Cohen 1970— :191—192. Berber: Kabyle grirab ‘to 
roll. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *gYar- ‘to turn (intr.)’ > Iraqw 
(reduplicated) gwangwara?- ‘to roll (downhill)’; K^wadza golat- ‘to bend 
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(intr.)’. Ehret 1980:372. Cushitic: Somali girangir ‘wheel’; Saho gur- ‘to 
roll’, gargar- ‘to roll’; Bilin gargar- ‘to move, to stir; to sway back and 
forth’, ?engirgír ‘epilepsy’. Reinisch 1887:161. North Omotic: Bench / 
Gimira gart- ‘to roll (intr.)’, gars- ‘to roll (tr.)’. Chadic: Hausa garaa ‘to 
roll a circular object along the ground’, gare ‘any circular object used by 
children to roll along the ground’. Ehret 1995:192, no. 302, gVar- ‘to turn 
(intr.)’; Diakonoff 1992:25 *gvVr, *gVr ‘rolling, round, bent’; Militarév 
2012:90—91 Proto-Afrasian *gVr(gVr)-. 

(?) Proto-Kartvelian *gor-/*gr- ‘to roll, to rotate’: Georgian gor- ‘to roll, to 
rotate, to turn’; Mingrelian gorgol- ‘to roll’; Laz ngor-, gr- ‘to roll, to 
wallow’, ngorebul- ‘wallowing’; Svan gwr-, gur- ‘to roll, to rotate’, gur-na 
‘round stone’. Schmidt 1962:102; Klimov 1964:64 *gor-/*gr- and 1998:31 
*gor-/*gr- ‘to roll, to wallow’; Fahnrich 2007:110—111 *gor-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:88—89 *gor-. Proto-Kartvelian *grgw- ‘ring; round’: 
Georgian rgol-i ‘ring’? (Old Georgian grgol-i), m-rgv-al-i ‘round’; 
Mingrelian rgv- in mo-rgv-i ‘part of a wheel, coil; round’; Svan girg-od 
‘ring on a wicket’, girgweld ‘link (in a chain)’. Klimov 1998:32 *grgw- 
‘round artifact, ring’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:90 *grgw-; Fahnrich 
2007:117 *gurgw-. Proto-Kartvelian *grex-/*grix- ‘to roll, to twist’, *grex- 
il- ‘twisted, rolled’: Georgian grex-/grix- ‘to roll, to twist’, grexil- ‘twisted, 
rolled’; Mingrelian girax-/girix- ‘to roll, to twist’, giraxil-, giroxil- 
‘twisted, rolled’; Laz ngrix- ‘to roll, to twist’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:89—90 *grax-; Fühnrich 2007:111—112 *grax-; Klimov 1998:32 
*gr-ex-/* gr-ix- ‘to roll, to twist’ and 32—33 *grex-il- ‘twisted, rolled’. 
Proto-Uralic *kure- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait, to tie (together), to twine 
together, to braid’: Finnish kuro- ‘to fold, to plait, to crease, to pull 
together, to tie shut; to baste (sew), to patch up, to stitch together’; Lapp / 
Saami gorrá-/gorá- ‘to tie together without actually making a knot, to tie 
shut, to fasten’; (?) Zyrian / Komi kõr- ‘to plait, to gather’; Yurak Samoyed 
/ Nenets hura- ‘to tie up’; Selkup Samoyed kura- ‘to plait, to twist 
together’; Kamassian kür- ‘to plait, to braid, to twist’. Collinder 1955:29 
and 1977:49; Rédei 1986—1988:215—216 *kure-; Décsy 1990:101 *kura 
‘to bind’. Proto-Uralic *kur3 ‘basket’: Votyak / Udmurt kür ‘basket made 
of the inner bark of the linden’; Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) kuruks “basket 
made of bark’; Vogul / Mansi kuri, huri ‘sack, bag, pouch’; Ostyak / Xanty 
kyrag, (North Kazym) hyr ‘sack’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hoor ‘keg, 
receptacle, bucket’, tüekused koor ‘bucket made of birch bark’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan kur ‘vat, tub’, koare ‘box’; Selkup Samoyed korom3e 
‘basket made of birch bark’. Collinder 1955:28 and 1977:49; Rédei 1986— 
1988:219 *kurz (*kor3); Décsy 1990:101 *kura ‘basket, barrel made of 
bark’; Janhunen 1977b:74 *kor. Note: The Uralic forms are phonologically 
ambiguous — they may either belong here or with Proto-Nostratic *k”/ir- 
(~ *kher-) ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’. 
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D. (?) Proto-Altaic *gurvi- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to twine’: Proto-Tungus 


*gure- ‘(vb.) to unfasten; to tie (a band); (n.) string, cord’ > Manchu cüran 
‘cord for tying a bundle’; Evenki gure- ‘to unfasten’, gurewu- ‘to tie (a 
band)’, guren ‘string, cord’; Lamut / Even gurelge- ‘to unfasten’, gurpn 
‘string, cord’; Ulch gure-li- ‘to unfasten’; Orok gure-li- ‘to unfasten’; 
Nanay / Gold gure-li- ‘to unfasten’, gori ‘string, cord’; Oroch gue ‘string, 
cord’; Udihe gue- ‘to tie (a band)’. Proto-Mongolian *górü-, *gürü- ‘to 
plait, to spin’ > Mongolian gürü- ‘to braid, to twine, to weave’, gürüge 
*wickerwork', giirtimel ‘braided, woven, plaited’; Khalkha góró- ‘to plait, 
to spin’; Buriat güre- ‘to plait, to spin’; Kalmyk gür- ‘to plait, to spin’; 
Ordos gürü- ‘to plait, to spin’; Monguor guru-, gura- ‘to plait, to spin’. 
Proto-Turkic *giir’- ‘(vb.) to lace, to bind; (n.) part of a loom’ > 
Turkmenian göze- ‘to lace, to bind’; Kirghiz küzük- ‘part of a loom’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai, Northern dialect) küzüg ‘part of a loom’; Chuvash kəWrə™ 
‘part of a loom’. Poppe 1960:25, 107, and 126; Street 1974:13 *gdre- ‘to 
weave, to twist’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:575 *giri ‘to unfasten, 
to (un)tie’. 


Sumerian gur ‘to bend (tr.)’, gur ‘to wind up, to roll up, to turn, to twist’, gur 
‘basket’, gur ‘ring, circle’, gur ‘to bend, to bow (intr.)’, gur, ‘to wriggle, to 
writhe’, gurum ‘to bend, to bow (intr.); to bend (tr.)’. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap; 10.15 
roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:401—402, no. 239. 


511. Proto-Nostratic root *evir- (~ *g"er-): 


(vb.) *e"ir- ‘to be or become hot, to warm’; 
& 
(n.) *g"ir-a ‘heat, fire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *g"ir- *(vb.) to be or become hot, to warm; (n.) fire’: 


Proto-Semitic *gar-ar- ‘(vb.) to be or become hot, to warm; (n.) fire’ > 
Akkadian girru ‘fire’, (adv.) girranis ‘like fire’; Amharic gdrrdrd ‘to be 
scorching (sun)’; Gurage (Chaha) g'irg'ir *bald, (Endegen) gargar bard ‘to 
blaze, to flicker, to burn in a bright and wavy way, *to burn easily (dry 
wood)’. D. Cohen 1970— :191—192; Leslau 1979:310. Egyptian (*gir- > 
*ovir- > *dYir- >) d? ‘fire-drill’, d?f(Demotic df) ‘to heat, to cook, to burn’, 
d5f ‘scorched meat’; Coptic guf [xoyq] ‘to burn, to scorch’, (reduplicated) 
gofsf [xoqxq] ‘to burn, to cook’. Hannig 1995:992 and 993—994; 
Faulkner 1962:318 and 319; Erman—Grapow 1921:218 and 1926— 
1963.5:511, 5:522; Gardiner 1957:603; Vycichl 1983:333; Cerny 
1976:322. Saho-Afar *gir- ‘fire’ > Saho gira ‘fire’; Afar giraa ‘fire’. 
‘flame’; Sidamo giir-a ‘fire’, giir- ‘to burn (tr.)’, girr-am- ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
Hadiyya giir-a ‘fire’, giir- ‘to burn (tr.)’, girr-am- ‘to burn (intr.)’; 
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Kambata giira(ta) ‘fire’, giir k’as-aancu ‘torch’; Gedeo / Darasa giir-a 
‘fire’. Sasse 1982:110; Hudson 1989:64. Proto-Chadic (reduplicated) *gir- 
gir- ‘hot’ > Maha girgir ‘hot’; Dera gargat (< *gargar) ‘hot’; Tera gargar 
‘hot’; Bura gargar ‘hot’. Hausa guura ‘to set fire’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:210, no. 930, *gir- ‘fire’ and 210, no. 931, *gir- ‘to be hot’. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ku-ra- ‘to singe, to scorch; to grill, to 
roast’, ku-ra-am-ma ‘in the kiln’, ku-ra-na ‘with the kiln’. Dravidian: Parji 
kerj- ‘to warm oneself by the fire’, kercip- (kercit-) ‘to warm somebody 
else’; Konda rés- (with loss of initial k) ‘to warm by the fire’; Kui grehpa 
(greht-) ‘(vb.) to warm, to warm by the fire, to broil, to foment; (n.) act of 
warming by the fire, fomentation’; Kuwi kérnjali ‘to warm oneself in the 
sun’, krenj- (-it-) ‘to warm oneself’, kreh- (krest-) ‘to warm another’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:179, no. 1967. 

Proto-Indo-European *g""er-/*ewhr. (secondary o-grade form: *g"^or-) 
*(vb.) to burn, to be hot; (n.) heat, fire’: Sanskrit gharmd-h ‘heat, warmth, 
sunshine’, jigharti ‘to shine, to bum’, ghrnd-h ‘heat, ardor, sunshine’, 
haras- ‘flame, fire’; Hindi gham ‘heat, sunshine, sweat’; Avestan garama- 
‘heat’; Greek @épun ‘heat, feverish heat’, Oepudc ‘hot, warm’, O0épog 
‘summer, summertime’, 8pm ‘to heat, to make hot’; Armenian jerm 
‘warm, hot’; Albanian zjarm, zjarr ‘fire’; Latin formus ‘warm’, fornax 
‘furnace, oven’, furnus ‘oven, bake-house’; Old Irish gorim ‘to make 
warm’; Old Prussian gorme ‘heat’, goro ‘fire-place’; Old Church Slavic 
goréti ‘to burn’; Russian gorét' [ropets] ‘to burn’, gret' [rpers] ‘to give out 
warmth, to warm (up), to heat (up)’, Zar [xap] ‘heat’; Serbo-Croatian 
goreti ‘to burn’. Rix 1998a:196—197 *g'^er- ‘to heat, to make hot’; 
Pokorny 1959:493—495 *g¥her- ‘hot, warm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:687— 
689 *gther-; Mann 1984—1987:380—381 *guhermos (*guhermn, 
*ouhermia) ‘warm, hot; heat’, 381 *guheros ‘hot; heat’, 383 *guhoreio ‘to 
warm, to heat’, 383 *guhormos ‘hot, warm’, 383 *guhoros, -is ‘heat, 
warmth; hot place, burn’, 383 *guhréio ‘to heat, to warm; to get hot’, 386 
*guhrnos ‘ashpit, firepit, clay oven, earthen pot, crucible’; Watkins 
1985:25 *gwher- and 2000:35 *g’her- ‘to heat, to warm’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.:91, 1:176, IL708 *g/"]’er-, 11:683 *e[^]^er-mo- and 
1995.1:79, E151, 1:613 *eg^^er- ‘heat, warmth’, 1:590 *e^^er-mo- ‘hot’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:263 *g’hermos ‘warm’, *g"hrensós ‘warm’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:357—358 and 1:360; Boisacq 1950:341 *q¥her-, 
*gthormo-, *qtheres-; Hofmann 1966:113—114 *g¥her-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:664—665 *q'hermo-, *g¥hormo-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:431— 
432 *ghVer-; Beekes 2010.1:541—542 *gwher-mo-; Orél 1998:524—525; 
De Vaan 2008:235; Ernout—Meillet 1979:248; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:532—534 *gther-, *g"hermo-; Derksen 2008:178—179 *gwhor- 
and 534; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:196—199 *ovher-. 

Altaic: Manchu guru- ‘to redden, to become inflamed’. 
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Buck 1949:1.81 fire; 1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:468—469, no. 314; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:239, no. 95, *gUra ‘hot 
coals’. 


22.25. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kwh 


Eurasiatic 

Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
kwh. kw- k- kw/u- kwh- k- kh. k- q- 
-kwh- -kw- -k(k)- -kw/u- | -kwh- | -k(k)- | -kh- E 
-4(9- 

512. Proto-Nostratic post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle *k”ha- (~ 

*ķwha-): 
A. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite coordinating conjunction: Neo-Elamite ku-da, 


Royal Achaemenid Elamite ku-ud-da, ku-ut-te ‘and’, assuming that it is a 
compound form composed of the elements *ku- ‘and’ plus da ‘also’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *kwe intensifying and affirming particle: Middle 
Georgian kue, Georgian Dialects: (Xevsuruli, Raé’uli) -kve, (Imeruli) -ke; 
Mingrelian ko; Laz ko. Klimov 1964:198 *kwe- and 1998:216 *kwe 
affirmative particle; Fahnrich 2007:464 *kwe-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:376—377 *kwe-. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse also include Svan cu (< 
*čwe). 

Proto-Indo-European *kwhe intensifying and  conjoining particle: 
‘moreover, and, also, etc.’: Sanskrit ca ‘and, both, also, moreover, as well 
as’, ca...ca ‘though...yet’; Pali ca ‘and, then, now’; Avestan -ča ‘and’, 
-ca...-ca ‘both...and’; Old Persian -ca@ ‘and’, -cd...-€a “both...and’; Hittite 
-k(k)u enclitic particle: ‘now, even, and’, -k(k)u...-k(k)u '(both...) and; 
if...if; whether...or’, (?) kuisku ‘someone’ (if not a scribal error for kuiski); 
Palaic -ku ‘and’; Luwian -ku(-wa) ‘also, furthermore’ (cf. Melchert 
1993b:105); (?) Lydian -k ‘and, also’; Greek te ‘and’, ts...té “both...and’, 
kai te ‘and also’; Latin -que enclitic conjoining particle: ‘and’, -que...-que 
*both...and, and so’; -que, -c enclitic intensifying particle in quis-que 
‘each, every, everyone, everybody, everything’, ne-que, ne-c ‘not, and not’, 
etc.; Oscan ni-p, ne-p ‘and not’; Umbrian nei-p, ni-p ‘and not’; Old Irish 
-ch enclitic particle in na-ch ‘any’; Gothic -h enclitic particle in -uh ‘and’, 
ni-h ‘not’, wa-h ‘each, every’, etc. Pokorny 1959:635—636 *k¥e (enclitic) 
‘and, somehow’; Walde 1927—1932.I:507—508 *q¥e; Mann 1984— 
1987:1021 *que (*qua, *qu-) ‘and’ (enclitic); ‘if, or’; Watkins 1985:33 
*kwe and 2000:44 *k¥e ‘and’ (enclitic), Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:353—354, 1:365, 1:366 *-k[^]^e and 1995.L:188 *-K^"e ‘and’ 
(coordinating pronominal particle); Mallory—Adams 1997:20 *-k"e ‘and’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:365; Puhvel 1984—  .4:173—174 *-k"e and 
4:203—205 *-kVe; Beekes 2010.1I:1457 *-k"e; Boisacq 1950:946—947 
*que; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I::1098 *&"e; Hofmann 1966:355 *q¥e; De 
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Vaan 2008:506 *-k"e ‘and, -ever’; Frisk 1970—1973.II:862—863 *q¥e; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:555 *&ve; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:401— 
402 *qve; Feist 1939:514 *k¥e; Lehmann 1986:374 *k”e, Brugmann 
1904:621— 622, no. 853, *qve; Kloekhorst 2008b:483—484. 

Proto-Uralic *-ka/*-kd intensifying and conjoining particle: Finnish -ka/-kà 
in: ei-kü 'and...not, nor’ (ei...eikd ‘neither...nor’), jo-ka (indefinite 
pronoun) ‘who?’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) juo-kke ~ juo-kké ‘each, 
every’; Vogul / Mansi dd-k, ää-ki (in combination with a finite verb in the 
indicative mood) ‘not’. Proto-Yukaghir *& predicative. Nikolaeva 2006:81. 
Altaic: Evenki -ka/-ká/-kó intensifying particle. 

Etruscan -c ‘and’. 

(?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *qu(n) emphatic particle: Chukchi qun 
‘well’ (also emphatic enclitic); Kerek qun ‘well’, q?un, q?in strengthening 
or questioning particle; Koryak gun (emphatic particle) ‘and’; Alyutor qun, 
qon ‘well, all right, and so’; Kamchadal / Itelmen qu ‘hallo!, halloo!’, 
qunix ‘after all’. Fortescue 2005:339—340. 


Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:325—326, no. 201, *k/o/ post-positional intensifying 
and conjoining particle; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:480—481, no. 326. 


513. Proto-Nostratic root *khal- (~ *Kwha[-): 

(vb.) *&"^al- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 

(n.) *k”hal-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *kwhħal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘circle, circuit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kVal- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’: Berber: Tuareg akal 


‘to go, to spend the hours in the middle of the day at, to spend the day at 
home’, sikal ‘to travel, to go on foot (animal)’; Siwa ukel- ‘to go, to walk’, 
tikli ‘step, footstep’; Wargla kal ‘to spend the middle of the day’, sikal ‘to 
go on foot, to walk along’, tikli ‘walk, gait, going’; Mzab ¢al ‘to spend the 
middle of the day, to spend the day’; Tamazight kal, cal ‘to spend the day, 
to spend the day doing something; to take place, to happen’, akel, acal ‘to 
step on, to stamp (one's foot), to trample’; Kabyle tikliwin ‘walking, pace; 
conduct; walk’. Cushitic: Saho-Afar *kalah- ‘to travel’ > Saho kalaah-, 
kalaah- ‘to travel’. Central Chadic *kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’ > Mbara 
kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’; Mafa kəl- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’; Gisiga 
kal- ‘to run, to go (quickly)’. East Chadic *KVI- ‘to enter’ > Kera kele- ‘to 
enter’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:310, no. 1418, *kal- ‘go’ and 310, no. 1420, 
*kalah- ‘go’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kulavu (kulavi-) ‘to walk, to move about’; Toda kwal- 
(kwad-) *to go round and round (millet in a mortar pit, buffaloes in a pen), 
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to frisk about, to run about wasting time’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:163, 
no. 1803. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"^e[-/*kwho]-/*kwh|. ‘to go, to walk, to move 
about’: Sanskrit cárati, calati ‘to move one's self, to go, to walk, to move, 
to stir, to roam about, to wander’; Avestan carditi ‘to go, to move’; Greek 
TOAEM ‘to go about, to range over’, moAEb@ ‘to turn about, to go about’. 
Rix 1998a:345—347 *k¥elh,- ‘to twist, to turn, to turn round’; Pokorny 
1959:639—640 *k¥el-, *k¥#ela- ‘to turn’; Walde 1927—1932.I:514—516 
*quel-; Mann 1984—1987:1024 *quelo ‘to turn, to move, to go’; Watkins 
1985:33 *k¥el- and 2000:45 *kwel- (also *kela-) ‘to revolve, to move 
around, to sojourn, to dwell’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:220 *k/"]°el- 
and 1995.1:190, I:225, 1:622 *K^^el- ‘to rotate, to move’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:606—607 *k"el- ‘to turn’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:376; Hofmann 
1966:260—261 *quelo; Beekes 2010.11:1168—1169 *k/h,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:877—878 *k"elo; Boisacq 1950:764 *q¥el-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:500—501 *q¥eld, *q¥oleid. 

D. Proto-Uralic *kulke- ‘to ramble about, to move about, to roam or wander 
about’: Finnish kulke-/kulje- ‘to go, to walk, to travel, to stroll, to ramble’; 
Estonian kulg ‘course, process, run, motion, going’, kulgema- ‘to proceed, 
to take one's course, to run, to pass’; Lapp / Saami gol'gá- ‘to float (with 
the current), to run; to shower down; to leak very much; to ramble, to 
roam, to wander about’; Mordvin kolge- ‘to drip, to run; to leak, to be 
leaky’; Ostyak / Xanty kogal- ‘to walk, to stride’; Zyrian / Komi kylal- ‘to 
float, to drift (on water); to flood; to swim; to travel or drift downstream’, 
kylt- ‘to drift or swim with the current’; Hungarian halad- ‘to depart, to 
proceed, to move forward’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets huuly- ‘to swim; to 
move by ship; to travel downstream’. Rédei 1986—1988:198 *kulke-; 
Décsy 1990:101 *kulka ‘to go, to progress’; Sammallahti 1988:544 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian *kulki- ‘to run’; Collinder 1955:26—27 and 1977:46. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(da)kala- ‘to follow or chase’: Chukchi kale- 
‘to follow, to chase, to catch, to copy’, ye-rkale-lin ‘followed’, kale-I?eta- 
tku-, keel?e-tku- ‘to chase’, kala-jo-lgal ‘pattern (to follow)’; Kerek kala- 
lra(a)t- ‘to chase’, klaa-ju-lXal ‘pattern’; Koryak kale- ‘to follow’, 
kalelret- ‘to chase’; Alyutor (t)kala-, kala-l?at- ‘to follow’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen (Western) kalkaz ‘to follow’. Fortescue 2005:144. 


Buck 1949:10.45 walk; 10.52 follow; 10.53 pursue. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
471—473, no. 317. 


514. Proto-Nostratic root *khal- (~ *kw'al-): 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘circle, circuit’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 
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(n.) *k”hal-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *&"^gl-a ‘that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round and round’ (> 
‘wheel’ in the daughter languages) 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k¥al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’: Proto-Semitic 
*kal-al- ‘to revolve, to go around, to surround’ > Geez / Ethiopic kallala 
[NAA] ‘to surround, to surround for protection, to cover over, to protect, to 
encompass, to encircle, to fence in, to crown’; Tigre källa ‘to go around’, 
kälkäla ‘to encircle’, kalal ‘circuit’; Tigrinya k”ällälä ‘to go around’; 
Amharic källälä ‘to surround, to crown, to guard, to protect’. Note: the 
words for ‘crown’ associated with this root are considered to be of 
Aramaic origin. Leslau 1987:283. Proto-Semitic *kal-al- ‘to roll’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic *kolala, *kValala, ?ankolala [h7tAA], ?ank’alala [ATheAA] ‘to 
roll (intr.), to roll down (tears), fall (fruit, tears), to be or become giddy, to 
be tossed about, to turn (one’s head)’, ?akolala [hhAA] ‘to be dizzy’; Tigre 
?ankolála ‘to turn’; Tigrinya kolálà, k"álálà ‘to go around’, ?ankeliliw 
‘round’; Amharic (tdn)kWalldld ‘to roll, to make turn’, (an)k"allálà, 
kválàáll ald ‘to roll, to make turn’; Harari kulul baya ‘to roll’; Gurage 
(at)kulale ‘to roll (tr.)’. Leslau 1963:82, 1979:342, and 1987:283—284; 
Militarév 2012:91 Proto-Semitic *&"VIVI-. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye 
kwalal ‘round; ball’; Galla / Oromo konkoladd- ‘to roll, to roll downhill’; 
Hadiyya kulill-, kullul- ‘to turn (around)’; Saho kule/ ‘circle’; Bilin kaldl- 
‘to surround’. According to Leslau (1987:283), the Saho and Bilin forms 
are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:322, no. 1474, 
*kol- ‘to return, to go around’.] Militarév 2012:91 Proto-Afrasian *&"JT-. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kulavu (kulavi-) ‘(vb.) to bend, to curve; (n.) bend, 
curve’; Kurux xolkhna, xol*xnad ‘to cause to bend the head’, xolkhrna, 
xolxrnà ‘to bend the head, to stoop’; Kui klonga (klongi-) ‘to be contracted, 
drawn in, bent up’, klopka (< *klok-p-; klokt-) ‘to contract, to draw up, to 
depress’; Malto golgru ‘below, beneath, underneath’, kolge ‘to curve, to 
bend’, kolgro ‘bent, curved’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:192, no. 2136. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *&"^e[-/*Kwho]-/*&wh]- ‘to revolve, to go around, to 
roll’: Greek néo, néAopaot ‘to be’ (originally ‘to be in motion’), nóAog 
‘pivot, hinge, axis’, t0A£o ‘to revolve’, noAiv ‘to turn up the earth with a 
plow’; Latin colo ‘to cultivate, to till, to tend; to dwell (in a place), to 
inhabit’; Albanian sjell ‘to turn’; Tocharian B klutk- ‘to turn’, klautk- ‘to 
turn, to become’. Rix 1998a:345—347 *k¥elh,- ‘to twist, to turn, to turn 
round’; Pokorny 1959:639—640 *k¥el-, *k¥ela- ‘to turn’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:514—516 *q¥el-; Mann 1984—1987:1023 *quel-, 1923 *quel-enom 
‘turning, bend, knee’, 1023 *quelatrom (*quelastr-) ‘turn, change, 
exchange, requital’, 1023—1024 *quelmn- ‘turn, roll; roller, cylinder’, 
1024 *quelnt- (*quelnd-) ‘entourage, family circle; turning, environment’, 
1024 *quelo ‘to turn, to move, to go’, 1024 *quelos, -es- ‘turn, turning’, 
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1024—1025 *quelpo ‘to bend, to curve’, 1036 *gulemn-, *qulén-, 1036— 
1037 *qul- (*qulos, -à; *quin-), 1037 *qulpos, -à ‘bend, turn, twist’, 1041 
*quoleio ‘to turn’, 1042 *quolesi-, 1042 *quolesno- *turning-point', 1042 
*quoleu-, *quoleu-, 1042 *quolis ‘turning’, 1042 *quolmn- ‘turned; 
turning; turn, bend, twist; pole, post, trunk, column’, 1042—1043 *quolos, 
-es- ‘turning, turn, wheel, axis, center, community’, 1043 *quolpos 
‘hollow, bend, vault, arch’, 1043 *quolt- (*quelt-, *quolat-) ‘turn, bend, 
curve’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:220 *k/"]°el- and 1995.1:190, 1:225, 
1:622 *kh°el- ‘to rotate, to move’; Mallory—Adams 1997:606—607 *kvel- 
‘to turn; Watkins 1985:33 *kwel- and 2000:45 *kel- (also *Kk"ela-) ‘to 
revolve, to move around, to sojourn, to dwell’; Boisacq 1950:764 *q¥el-; 
Beekes 2010.1:1168—1169  *Kk"[h,-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:500—501 
*quelo, *q'oleio; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:877—878 *k”elo; Hofmann 
1966:260—261 *qvelo; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:245—247 *q¥el-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:132—133; De Vaan 2008:125; Orél 1998:397; 
Adams 1999:225—226; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:267. 

D. Proto-Altaic *k/ulo- ‘to roll, to turn’: Proto-Tungus *yul-, *yol- ‘(vb.) to 
dance; to climb down, to climb out; to walk around, to turn around; (n.) 
bend (in a river)’ > Evenki olo-nmü- ‘to dance’, uli-sin ‘bend (in a river)’; 
Lamut / Even ulina ‘bend (in a river)’; Ulch yoli- ‘to walk around, to turn 
around', yolon-o- *to climb down, to climb out (from a vehicle or boat)'; 
Negidal olj-sin- ‘to walk around, to turn around’; Orok yu/on- ‘to climb 
down, to climb out (from a vehicle or boat)’, yoli- ‘to walk around, to turn 
around’; Nanay / Gold yulun- ‘to climb down, to climb out (from a vehicle 
or boat)’, yoli- ‘to walk around, to turn around’; Oroch yolon-o- ‘to climb 
down, to climb out (from a vehicle or boat)’ (Orok loan), uli- ‘to walk 
around, to walk about’; Udihe yoli- ‘to walk around, to turn around’ 
(Nanay loan). Proto-Mongolian *kol-ki- ‘to be restless, to go round and 
round’ > Written Mongolian qgolkida- ‘to move loosely, to move to and 
fro’; Khalkha yolyi- ‘to be restless, to go round and round’, yolyi ‘loose, 
loosened’; Buriat yolyi ‘shaky, wobbly’; Kalmyk yolgədə- ‘to be restless, 
to go round and round’; Ordos colyido- ‘to be restless, to go round and 
round’. Proto-Turkic *Kol- ‘(vb.) to roll (down), to fall; (adj.) round’ > 
Uzbek quld- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Uighur gula-, yula- ‘to roll (down), to 
fall’; Bashkir qola- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Kirghiz qula- ‘to roll (down), 
to fall’; Kazakh qula- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
qula- ‘to roll (down), to fall’; Salar guliliiy ‘round’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:850 *k‘ulo ‘to roll, to turn’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around; 10.15 roll 
(vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:471—473, no. 317. 


515. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k”/al-a ‘that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round 
and round’ (> ‘wheel’ in the daughter languages): 
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Derivative of: 

(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘circle, circuit’ 

A. Afrasian: Semitic: Tigre ?ankalolo, Cankalolo ‘hoop, wheel’. Littmann— 
Hófner 1962:473. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kāl ‘wheel, cart’; Kannada gali ‘wheel’; Tulu gali 
‘wheel’; Telugu kalu ‘a carriage wheel’, ganu, galu ‘wheel’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1483. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K"^elo-, *kholo-, (reduplicated) *kwhe-kwhlo-, 


*kwho-kwh]o- ‘wheel’: Sanskrit cakrd-h ‘wheel’; Pali cakka- ‘wheel’; Hindi 
cak ‘any kind of wheel, millstone’; Avestan caxra- ‘wheel’; Greek kókAog 
‘a ring, circle; round; a wheel’, (adv.) KóxAo ‘in a circle or ring, round 
about’; Latin colus ‘spinning wheel’; Old Icelandic hvel ‘wheel’, hjol, hvél 
‘wheel’; Faroese hjól ‘wheel’; Norwegian hjul ‘wheel’; Swedish hjul 
‘wheel’; Danish hjul ‘wheel’; Old English hwéol ‘wheel’; Middle Low 
German wel ‘wheel’; Dutch wiel ‘wheel’; Tocharian A kukál, B kokale 
‘cart, wagon, chariot’; Old Church Slavic kolo ‘wheel’; Russian koleso 
[kozieco] ‘wheel’; Czech kolo ‘wheel’; Serbo-Croatian kolo ‘wheel, circle’. 
Pokorny 1959:640 *k¥ek#lo-, *k¥ok#lo- (?) ‘wheel’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
514—516 *q"elo-s, *q¥olo-s, *q#e-q¥#lo-s ‘wheel’; Mann 1957:40 *quelos 
and 1984—1987:1027 *quequolos (*quequalos, *ququlos, -à, -om) 
‘turning, wheel, rim’; Watkins 1985:33 *K"(e)-k"l-o- ‘circle’ and 2000:45 
*kw(e)-k"]-o- ‘wheel, circle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:640 *kwekw"lóm 
‘wheel’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:220, II:718 *K[^]^ek[^]"lo- and 
1995.1:190, 1:622 *K^"ek^"lo- ‘circle, wheel, wheeled carriage/cart'; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:597 *ke-kvl-o-, *k"elo-m; Boisacq 1950:531 
*g''eq'lo-s; Frisk 1970—1973.I[:44—45 *q¥e-qulo-, *quo-q'lo-, *q¥élo-m; 
Hofmann 1966:164—165 *q¥e-q¥los, *q¥el-; Beekes 2010.1:798—799 
*kwe-kw]-o-; De Vaan 2008:125 and 127; Ernout—Meillet 1979:134— 135; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:250 *q¥olos, *q¥elos; Orél 2003:199— 
200 Proto-Germanic *xwegwlan ~ *xwexwlan; Kroonen 2013:264—265 
Proto-Germanic *hwehla- ~ *hweula- ‘wheel’; De Vries 1977:232—233 
and 270 *k#el-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:294—295; Klein 1971:825 
*g"e-qV"los; Onions 1966:1001 *q"eq"lo-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:366; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:239—240 *q¥eq¥lo-; Adams 1999:200 
*kwekwlo-; Derksen 2008:229—230. 


Buck 1949:10.76 wheel. 


516. Proto-Nostratic root *kwial- (~ *khal-): 
(vb.) *k”ħal- ‘to end, to come to an end; to bring to an end, to complete, to 


finish’; 


(n.) *k”hal-a ‘end, finish, completion, fulfillment’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *kval- ‘to end, to bring to an end, to complete, to 
finish’, (7?) *k”al- ~ *k”ul- ‘all, whole, entire’: Proto-Semitic *kal- 
(*kal-al-, *kal-ay-) ‘to end, to bring to an end; to complete, to finish’, 
*kull- ‘all, whole, entire’ > Akkadian kalu, kulu ‘whole, entirety, all’, 
kullatu ‘all, totality’, kali ‘to finish, to bring to an end, to stop’, kalama 
‘all, everything’, kalis ‘everywhere, anywhere’; Hebrew kalah [122] *to 
come to an end; to be complete, at an end, finished, accomplished’, kalal 
[552] ‘to complete, to perfect’, köl [DD] *(n.) the whole, totality; (adj.); all 
whole’; Phoenician kly ‘to end, to be complete’, kl ‘all’; Aramaic kulla 
‘totality, the whole, all’; Ugaritic kl ‘every, all’, *kly: (reciprocal/passive) 
nkly ‘to be spent’, (factitive active) ykly, tkly, tkl ‘to finish with, to 
annihilate’, klkl ‘everything’, kll ‘whole’; Mandaic kul ‘all’; Arabic kull 
‘whole, entire, all’; Sabaean kll ‘to bring to completion’, kll ‘all, every, all 
of, the whole (of)’; Sheri / Jibbali kell ‘to be fed up, bored’, ko(h)l, kel-, 
kal- ‘all’; Harsüsi kal, kal, kall ‘all’; Soqotri kal, kol ‘all’; Mehri kal, kali- 
‘all’; Geez / Ethiopic k”əll- [W'A-] ‘all, whole, every’, k”əllo [trae] 
‘altogether, completely’, k’allu [t] ‘everything, everybody, anything, 
all’; Tigrinya kall-u ‘all’; Tigre kal ‘all’; Gurage kull-am ‘all, whole, 
every, everything’; Amharic hullu ‘all, every, everybody’; Harari kullu 
‘all’; Gafat al-am ‘all’. Murtonen 1989:231; Klein 1987:276, 277, and 278; 
Leslau 1963:92, 1979:341—342, and 1987:281; Militarév 2010:46 Proto- 
Semitic *kall-u, Proto-Afrasian *kal- ‘all, each, much’; Zammit 2002: 
358. (?) Egyptian tnw, trw (*tlw) ‘each, every’ (distinct from tnw ‘number; 
counting, numbering’ [cf. Vycichl 1983:175]). Hannig 1995:956; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:209 and 1926—1963.5:377—379; Faulkner 1962:305; 
Gardiner 1957:601. (?) Berber: Kabyle akk” ‘all’; Tamazight akk” ‘all’; 
Ghadames ikk, akk ‘each’; Wargla akk ‘everything, entirety’; Nefusa ak 
‘each’; Mzab acc ‘each, all’; Tuareg ak ‘each’; Chaouia akk ‘each’. South 
Omotic: Dime kull ‘all’. Ehret 1995:197, no. 317, *kal-/*kul- ‘all’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *kwhel-/*kwhol-/*kwh]- ‘to bring to an end’: Greek 
téhog (< *khelo-s) ‘the fulfillment or completion of anything, that is, its 
consummation, issue, result, end; the end (of life), death’, téAsioc “having 
reached its end, finished, complete; (of animals) full-grown, (of persons) 
absolute, complete, accomplished, perfect’, teAém ‘to complete, to fulfill, 
to accomplish’, teAé@c ‘at last’, teAnsic ‘perfect, complete’, teAevtaios 
‘last’, TeAevtTdw@ ‘to complete, to finish, to accomplish’, teAevty ‘finishing, 
completion, accomplishment; a termination, end; the end, extremity (of 
anything)’; Luwian ku(wa)lana- ‘course, (life)time’, (1st sg. pres. act.) 
ku-la-ni-wi ‘to bring to an end’. Pokorny 1959:640 *k¥el- ‘swarm, crowd’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:517 *q¥el-; Chantraine (1968—1980.1I:1101—1103), 
Beekes (2010.II:1463—1464), and Lejeune (1972:29, fn. 36-1) argue 
against deriving the Greek forms from *&""el-, but cf. Boisacq 1950:952, 
Hofmann 1966:358, Rix 1992:88 (Greek téAog < *k¥elaos), and Frisk 
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1970—1973.II:871—873 (Greek 1£Xog < *q#el-); Puhvel 1984— .4:237— 
238 Luwian ku(wa)lana- < *kvélono-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kuls- ‘to come to an end, to be worn (away), 
to pass (by) > Finnish kulu-a ‘to be worn, to wear (away), to pass, to go 
by, to elapse, to be used up’, Aulu-ttaa ‘to consume, to use, to spend’, 
kuluttua ‘after, later’, kulunut ‘worn, shabby’, kulutus ‘consumption, use’; 
Estonian kuluma ‘to be spent, expended; to wear out; to be worn out’, kulu 
‘cost, expenditure’, kulunud ‘worn out’; Lapp / Saami gollá-/golá- ‘to go, 
to pass, to pass by (of time), to decrease, to become exhausted through 
being used, to get used up’; Zyrian / Komi gylal- ‘to fall off or out or 
disperse (intr.) little by little (of leaves, hair, etc.)’; Vogul / Mansi hol- ‘to 
be worn, to disappear, to pass away’; Ostyak / Xanty kõl- ‘to come to an 
end, to pass away’. Collinder 1955:92 and 1977:108; Rédei 1986— 
1988:199—200 *kuls-; Sammallahti 1988:544 *kuli- ‘to wear’. 


Buck 1949:13.13 whole; 14.26 end (sb., temporal); 14.27 finish (vb.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:470—471, no. 315; Hakola 2000:80, no. 329. 


517. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (adv.) (?) *&""a[- ‘far off, far away, distant’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k”hel- ‘far off, far away, distant’: Sanskrit caramd-h 


‘outermost, last, ultimate, final’, cird-h ‘long, lasting a long time’; Greek 
tàs, THAOD ‘far off, far away’; Welsh pell ‘far’, pell-af ‘farthest’. Pokorny 
1959:640 *k¥el- ‘far’; Walde 1927—1932.1:517 *q¥el-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1023 *guele- ‘far’; Watkins 1985:33 *kwel- and 2000:45 *kel- ‘far’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:377 and 1:390 *qvel- ‘far’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:851 and II:1113—1114 *&"e/-; Boisacq 1950:740 and 966 *quel-; 
Hofmann 1966:250 and 364; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:465 *q¥el- and II:891— 
892 *quel-; Beekes 2010.1I:1477—1478 *K"el-; Falileyev 2000:128—129 
*kuel-s-o-, *kel-. 

Proto-Altaic *K^iolo (~ k-; -I"-, -iu-) ‘far off, distant’: Proto-Mongolian 
*kolo ‘far off, distant? > Written Mongolian gola ‘far, distant, remote’; 
Dagur yolo, yol ‘far’; Khalkha yol ‘far, distant’; Buriat yolo ‘far, distant’; 
Kalmyk yolə ‘far off, far away, distant’; Ordos yolo ‘far’; Monguor yulo 
‘far’; Moghol qold ‘far’. Poppe 1955:29, 53, 88, and 131. Poppe 1960:18 
and 98; Street 1974:17 *kola ‘far, distant’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:695—696 *kiolo (~ k‘-; -/-, -iu-) ‘long, far’. 


Buck 1949:12.44 far (adv.). Koskinen 1980:19, no. 15; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:471, no. 316. 


518. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"^al-a ‘a large fish’: 


A. Afrasian: East Cushitic: Somali kalluun ‘fish’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tulu kalkoré ‘a kind of fish’; Kurux xalx6 ‘a kind of fish’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1314. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k/alo- ‘large fish’: Avestan kara- ‘a mythological 
fish’; (?) Latin squalus ‘a kind of fish’; Old Icelandic hvalr ‘whale’; 
Faroese valur ‘whale’; Swedish val ‘whale’; Danish hval ‘whale’; Old 
English /wael ‘whale’; Old Saxon Awal ‘whale’; Dutch walvis ‘whale’; Old 
High German (h)wal, walfisc (rare) ‘whale’ (New High German Wal, 
Walfisch), Old Prussian kalis ‘shad’. Pokorny 1959:635 *k#alos and 958 
*(s)k¥alos ‘a rather large kind of fish’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:541 
*(s)q¥alos; Mann 1984—1987:1018 *qualos, -is *sea-monster'; Watkins 
1985:61 *(s)kYalo- and 2000:79 *(s)k"alo- ‘big fish’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:510 *(s)k"álos ‘sheatfish’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:645; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1::581—582; De Vaan 2008:584; Orél 2003:197 
Proto-Germanic *xwalaz (partly *xwaliz); Kroonen 2013:262 Proto- 
Germanic *hwali- ‘whale’; De Vries 1977:268—269; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:311; Vercoullie 1898:318; Onions 1966:1000—1001 Common 
Germanic *ywalis; Klein 1971:825; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:834; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:774. 

D. Proto-Uralic *kala ‘fish’: Finnish kala ‘fish’; Lapp / Saami guolle/guole- 
‘fish’; Mordvin kal ‘fish’; Cheremis / Mari kol ‘fish’; Vogul / Mansi kul, 
huul ‘fish’; Ostyak / Xanty kul ‘fish’; Hungarian hal ‘fish’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets haale ‘fish’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kole ‘fish’; 
Selkup Samoyed qəəly ‘fish’; Kamassian kola ‘fish’. Collinder 1955:21, 
1965:138, and 1977:42; Rédei 1986—1988:119 *kala; Joki 1973:266 
*kala; Décsy 1990:99 *kala ‘fish’; Sammallahti 1988:538 *kálà ‘fish’; 
Janhunen 1977b:59 *kald. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) qal-dawe 
*(tree) bark, fish scales'. Nikolaeva 2006:375. 

E. Proto-Altaic *&^ula ‘a kind of big fish’: Proto-Tungus *yol-sa ‘fish; boiled 
fish > Evenki ollo ‘fish’; Lamut / Even oir» ‘fish’; Negidal olo ‘fish’; 
Ulch yolto(n) ‘boiled fish’; Orok yolto ‘boiled fish’; Nanay / Gold yolto 
‘boiled fish’; Oroch okto ‘boiled fish’; Udihe oloho ‘boiled fish’. Proto- 
Mongolian *kalimu ‘whale’ > Written Mongolian galimu ‘whale’; Khalkha 
yalim ‘whale’; Buriat yalim ‘whale’; Kalmyk yalim ‘whale’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:848 *K'ula ‘a kind of big fish’. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kalal(e) ‘humpback salmon’ > 
Chukchi kalal ‘humpback salmon’; Kerek ka(a)lal ‘humpback salmon’; 
Koryak kalal(e) ‘humpback salmon’. Note also Kamchadal / Itelmen 
kajluzic ‘a kind of salmon’. Fortescue 2005:126—127. 


Buck 1949:3.65 fish. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:288—289, no. 155, *kala 
‘fish’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:483—484, no. 330; Hakola 2000:49, no. 172. 


519. Proto-Nostratic root *&""gr- (~ *kwhar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut’; 
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(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 
Derivatives: 
vb.) *&""ar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 

g g 
(n.) *&"^ar-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 
(n.) *&"^ar-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) ‘short’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k"ar- ~ *k"ur- ‘to cut’: East Chadic *kur- ‘knife’ > 
Somray kura ‘knife’. West Chadic: Ngizim karmu ‘to chop, to cut down, to 
chop off’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kur- ‘to mince’ > K’wadza kulunso 
‘mortar’; Dahalo kur- ‘to mince’. Ehret 1980:247. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:328, no. 1503, *kur- ‘knife’; Ehret 1995:200, no. 330, *kur-/*kar- ‘to 
cut up’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kurai ‘(vb.) to cut, to reap; (n.) piece, section’, kuru 
(kuruv-, kurr-) ‘to pluck’; Malayalam kurekka ‘to cut off; Kodagu korv- 
(kort-) ‘to make a fallen branch into a club’; Toda kwarf- (kwart-) ‘to cut’; 
Kannada kore, kori ‘to cut, to break through, to bore, to pierce’, kori ‘a 
large branch cut off from a thorn-bush’, kore ‘cutting, cut-off piece’, 
koreyuvike ‘cutting, etc.’, koreta, korata ‘act of cutting, etc.; the piercing of 
cold’, korcu, koccu ‘to cut away, to cut up, to cut to pieces’; Tulu kudupuni 
‘to cut, to reap’, kudé ‘a piece of wood’, kujimbu, kujumbu ‘a chip, 
fragment’; Telugu kora ‘a cut-off portion’; Kui krapa (krat-) ‘(vb.) to cut, 
to saw; (n.) the act of sawing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:169—170, no. 
1859. Tamil kuru ‘section, division, part, share’; Telugu koru ‘a share, the 
king’s or government’s portion’; Malayalam kuru, kur ‘part, share, division 
of time, party, partnership’, kūrrān ‘partner’; Kota kur (obl. ku-t-) ‘share’; 
Toda kur ‘share, share inherited from father’; Kannada koru ‘part, portion, 
share in cultivation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174—175, no. 1924. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kwher-/*kwWhor-/*kWhr- ‘to cut’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. 
act.) ku-e-ir-zi ‘to cut, to cut up, to cut off, (3rd pl. pres. act.) ku-ra-an-zi, 
(instr. sg.) ku-ru-uz-zi-it ‘cutter’, (1st sg. pret. act.) Au-e-ir-Su-un ‘to cut 
(off)', (acc. sg.) ku-ra-an-na-an ‘section, area’, (nom. sg.) ku-e-ra-as, 
ku-ra-as ‘field, parcel, territory, (land) area, precinct, subdivision’; Luwian 
(3rd sg. pres. act) ku-wa-ar-ti ‘to cut’ (?), kursawar ‘cut (off)’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian kura/i- ‘to cut’; Welsh pryd (< *kvhy-thu-) ‘time’; 
Oscan -pert in petiro-pert ‘four times’; Sanskrit -krt ‘...time(s)’ in sa-Art 
‘once’. Rix 1998a:350—351 *k¥er- ‘to cut, to carve’; Mann 1984— 
1987:1027 *quer- ‘to cut, to detach, to strip, to scrape’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:144 *kver- ‘to cut; Bomhard 1984:114; Kronasser 1956:65, 881; 
Puhvel 1984—  .4:212—218; Kloekhorst 2008b:486—487 *ker-/*kvr-. 
Note: Forms meaning ‘to do, to make’ are often included here, but a more 
plausible derivation is from Proto-Nostratic *kwhir- (~ *kvher-) ‘to twist or 
twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’ (see below). 
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D. Proto-Uralic *kurz ‘knife’: Finnish kuras/kurakse- ‘club, saber, 
broadsword, knife’; Vote kuras ‘knife’; Estonian kuurask ‘knife’; Lapp / 
Saami (Southern) korr ‘small knife, common knife’; Forest Yurak 
Samoyed / Forest Nenets kar ‘knife, dagger’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
kooru ‘knife’; Motor kuro ‘knife’. Collinder 1955:29 and 1977:48; Rédei 
1986—1988:218—219 *kurs; Décsy 1990:101 *kura ‘knife’; Sammallahti 
1988:537 *kura ‘knife’; Janhunen 1977b:54 *kdrd. 


Sumerian Kur; ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through, to separate, to divide’. 


Buck 1949:15.78 sharp. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:481—482, no. 328; Hakola 
2000:83, no. 344. 


520. Proto-Nostratic root *kw/ar- (~ *kwhar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 
(n.) *k”4ar-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k"ar- ~ *kVur- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’: 
Proto-Semitic *kar-aw/y- ‘to dig’ > Hebrew karah [MJ] ‘to dig (a well)’; 
Aramaic kard ‘to dig’; Punic kr? ‘to dig’; Ugaritic kry ‘to dig’; Mandaic 
kra ‘to dig’; Arabic karā ‘to dig, to dig out earth, to dig a canal’; Geez / 
Ethiopic karaya [h4?] ‘to dig (a well, in the ground), to make cuts or 
incisions, to make holes, to excavate’, makrit [4Q"h&F] ‘shovel, spade’, 
makray [PNCE] ‘instrument for digging, pickaxe, spade’, karyat [nC] 
‘digging, excavation, hole, pit; Tigre kära ‘to cut off (by digging)’; 
Gurage (Selti) kdre ‘to dig a hole’; Harari xara ‘to dig a hole’, mdxra 
‘pick’; Amharic kdrdyyd ‘to dig, to till the earth’. Murtonen 1989:239; 
Klein 1987:285; Leslau 1963:97, 1979:347, and 1987:294—295; Jean— 
Hoftijzer 1965:127. Egyptian %kr name of the Earth-god; Coptic cre [opu] 
‘to dig’ (Cerny considers this to be a loan from Semitic). Hannig 1995:16; 
Faulkner 1962:6; Gardiner 1957:550; Erman—Grapow 1921:4 and 1926— 
1963.1:22; Vycichl 1983:346; Cerny 1976:335. Berber: Ghadames kraz, 
craz ‘to sow, to cultivate, to till’; Nefusa akraz ‘to plow, to be plowed’, 
tagursa ‘plowshare’; Chaouia tigarsiwin 'plowshare'; Kabyle akraz ‘to 
plow’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *kur- or *kuur- ‘to cultivate’ > Iraqw 
kurumo ‘hoe’; Alagwa kurumo ‘hoe’; Asa kurim- ‘to cultivate’; Ma’a -kúru 
‘to cultivate’, ukurumé ‘cultivation’, mkurumé ‘cultivator, farmer’. Ehret 
1980:247. Ehret 1995:200, no. 329, *kur- ‘to dig out’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Kannada güru ‘to turn or uproot the earth with horns or 
tusks’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174, no. 1922. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *kWher-/*kvhor-/*kwhy- *(vb.) to draw or make 


furrows, to plow; (n.) furrow’: Sanskrit kársati, krsáti ‘to draw, to drag, to 
pull, to drag or tear away; to draw or make furrows, to plow’, karsit-/ 
‘furrow, trench’, Arsi-h ‘plowing, cultivation of the soil, agriculture’; 
Avestan karsa- ‘furrow’, karsü- ‘field’; Czech čára ‘line’, čarati ‘to draw 
a line’; Old Sorbian cara ‘furrow, line’. Walde 1927—1932.1:429 *gers- 
‘(vb.) to draw, to drag; (n.) furrow’; Mann 1984—1987:492 (*quers-, 
*quors- ‘to cut’); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:176, 1:177, and I:263. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kur3- (or *kara-) ‘to dig, to plow’ > Mordvin 
kara- ‘to dig, to plow, to make an opening, to hollow out, to excavate’; 
Cheremis / Mari kare-, kore- ‘to flute, to channel (grooves); to furrow, to 
trace furrows’, karem, korem ‘hollow ravine, small stream’; Votyak / 
Udmurt kyrem ‘ditch, drain, conduit’; Zyrian / Komi kyr- ‘to dig up, to 
break up, to dig all around, to draw a ditch’, kyróm ‘new riverbed dug out 
by water, point of a bank where water has broken through’. Collinder 
1955:85 and 1977:102; Rédei 1986—1988:221—222 *kurs- (or *kara-). 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kurn"a ‘groove, furrow’ > Finnish kuurna, kurna 
‘groove, furrow, trough, gutter’; Karelian kuurna ‘groove, furrow, trough, 
gutter’; Estonian kurn ‘strainer, sieve’; Cheremis / Mari korno ‘furrow, 
way, path’; Hungarian (dial.) horny, horony ‘furrow’, hornyol- ‘to cut a 
groove, to notch’. Collinder 1955:93 and 1977:109; Rédei 1986— 
1988:216 *kurna. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.212 furrow; 8.22 dig; 9.33 draw, pull; 12.84 line. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:476—477, no. 322; Hakola 2000:87, no. 362. 


521. Proto-Nostratic root *kw/ar- (~ *kwhər-): 


(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 
(n.) *&"^ar-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) ‘short’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut’; 

(n.) *k4ar-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k”ar- ~ *k”ur- ‘to cut short, to shorten’: Semitic: 


Akkadian kari ‘to become short (said of time); to be short, shrunken (said 
of parts of the body); to be short (said of breath, temper)’, kurrū ‘to make 
shorter, to cut short, to cause hardship, to reduce in size or number’, Sukrü 
‘to cut short’, kurrii ‘short’, kurt, (f.) kuritu ‘short (in time or size); short 
person’; Sheri / Jibbali kérós ‘to take up, to shorten (clothes), Kórtas 
‘(clothes) to be taken up, to be shortened’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kuru ‘short, dwarfish, defective’, kuru ‘to become short, 
to contract; to shrink’, kurumai ‘shortness, dwarfishness, defectiveness’, 
kuruku (kuruki-) ‘to grow short, stumpy, dwarfish; to shrink, to be reduced, 
to decrease’, kurukkam ‘shortness, abbreviation’, kurukkal ‘reduction, 
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contraction’, kurukku (kurukki-) ‘to shorten, to reduce, to abbreviate’, 
kuraivu ‘lack, deficiency’, kurai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to diminish, to dwindle, to be 
reduced, to prove insufficient, to be defective, to droop in affliction, to 
languish from worries, to loose courage, to suffer defeat’, kurai (-pp-, -tt-) 
‘to lessen, to shorten’; Malayalam kuru ‘short, little, brief’, Aurukkuka ‘to 
shorten, to diminish, to boil down, to contract, to pull in’, kuruppam 
‘shortness’, Aurayuka ‘to dwindle, to sink in price; to be deficient, short, 
little’, kuraccal ‘want, scarcity’, kuravu ‘deficiency, disgrace’, kurekka ‘to 
diminish, to lower, to disgrace’, kural ‘shortness’, kuralan ‘dwarf’; Kota 
kurg- (kurgy-) ‘to become small, diminished’, kurk- (kurky-) ‘to make 
small, to diminish’, korv- (kord-) ‘to be reduced in size or number, (voice) 
to become hoarse’; Toda kurx- (kurxy-) ‘to be short’, kurk- (kurky-) ‘to 
shorten’, kwar- (kwar6-) ‘to be reduced in size or esteem’, kwar ‘defective 
in physique, character, status’; Kannada kuru ‘smallness’, kore ‘smallness, 
shortness, deficiency, defect, remainder’, kore ‘to grow little or less or 
short; to diminish’; Kodagu korate ‘diminishing’, koru, koravu ‘defect, 
deficiency’; Tulu kuru ‘little, small’, kora ‘brief, short’, korati, koraté 
‘defect, want, need’; Telugu kurucca, kuru- ‘short, dwarfish, small’, 
kurada ‘deficiency’, kora ‘defect, want’, kordta ‘deficiency, want, 
incompleteness’, kruyyu ‘to grow lean, to diminish, to droop, to sink’; 
Gondi kurra ‘short of stature’; Konda kuri ‘short, shortness’; (?) Kui 
kropka- (< *krokp-; krokt-) ‘to lower, to reduce’, kropka ‘reduction’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:168—169, no. 1851; Krishnamurti 2003:192 
Proto-South Dravidian *kuray ‘to be reduced in size’. 

Proto-Altaic *K"oru- ‘(vb.) to diminish, to lessen; (adj.) short’: Proto- 
Tungus *yurumü- ‘short? > Evenki urumkün ‘short’; Lamut / Even 
urumkun ‘short’; Negidal uyumkün ‘short’; Ulch yurmi ‘short’; Orok 
yurdumi ‘short’; Nanay / Gold yurm'j ‘short’; Oroch umi ‘short’; Solon 
urürnká ‘short’. Proto-Mongolian *koru- ‘to diminish’ > Mongolian qoru- 
‘to diminish, to decrease, to become depleted, to wane, to lessen, to die’, 
qoruya- ‘to diminish, to lessen, to decrease, to retrench, to abridge, to 
destroy, to annihilate, to assassinate', qoruydal 'decrease, reduction, 
diminution, loss’, qorul ‘decreasing, diminution, loss, harm’, qorulta 
‘decrease, waning, diminution, lessening, depletion’, qorum3i ‘diminution, 
loss, detriment’; Khalkha yoro- ‘to diminish’; Buriat yoro- ‘to diminish’; 
Kalmyk yor- ‘to diminish’; Ordos yoro- ‘to diminish’. Proto-Turkic 
* Kor(a)- *(vb.) to diminish, to decrease; (n.) harm, loss’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) gor ‘harm, loss’, qora- ‘to diminish, to decrease’; Karakhanide 
Turkic gora- ‘to diminish, to decrease’, gor ‘harm, loss’; Kirghiz goro- ‘to 
diminish, to decrease’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) goro- ‘to diminish, to 
decrease’, gor ‘harm, loss’; Tuva yor ‘harm, loss’; Chuvash yor ‘insult, 
offense, grief’; Yakut goron- ‘to diminish, to decrease’, gor ‘harm, loss’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:843—844 *k‘oru ‘short; to diminish, to 
grow less’. 
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Buck 1949:12.59 short. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:367—368, no. 244, *Kura 
‘short’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:482—483, no. 329; Hakola 2000:83, no. 344. 


522. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""ar-a ‘vessel, pot’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian karpu, karpatu ‘pot, vase, jug’; Ugaritic krpn 
‘cup, goblet’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi karvi ‘narrow-mouthed earthen vessel for oil or liquor’; 
Kodagu karava ‘clay pot with narrow neck’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:118, 
no. 1273(a). Telugu gurigi ‘a very small earthen pot’; Gondi kurvi ‘earthen 
cooking pot’, kurvi ‘earthen jar’, kurvi ‘pitcher (black, for cooking)’; Kui 
kui ‘pot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:162, no. 1797; Krishnamurti 2003:8 
*kur-Vwi ‘small pot’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kher-/*kwhor- ‘vessel, pot’: Sanskrit carü-h 
‘vessel, pot’; Old Icelandic Averr ‘kettle, cauldron’; Old English hwer ‘pot, 
bowl, kettle, cauldron’; Old High German (h)wer ‘cauldron’; Old Irish 
co(i)re ‘cauldron’; Middle Welsh peir ‘cauldron’. Pokorny 1959:642 
*kuer- ‘dish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:518 *qver-; Mann 1984—1987:1028 
*quernd, -is (*queran-) ‘pot, shell, skull’, 1028 *queros, -is, -us “pot, pan, 
vessel, cauldron’; Watkins 1985:34 *kver- ‘something shaped like a dish 
or shell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:443 *kerus ‘large cooking pot, 
cauldron’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:377; Orél 2003:200 Proto-Germanic 
*xweraz, Kroonen 2013:265 Proto-Germanic *hwera- ‘kettle’; De Vries 
1977:272. 

D. Proto-Altaic *křure ‘basket, vessel’: Proto-Tungus *yurid- ‘a vessel for 
berries’ > Evenki uridik ‘a vessel for berries’; Nanay / Gold yordayi ‘a 
vessel for berries’. Proto-Turkic *Kiiri- ‘a measure of capacity; a kind of 
basket for vegetables’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) küri ‘a measure of 
capacity, a peck (2% bushels)’; Karakhanide Turkic kürin ‘a kind of basket 
for vegetables’; Uighur küre ‘a measure of capacity’; Sary-Uighur kor ‘a 
measure of capacity’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:854 *k‘ure 
‘basket’. 


Buck 1949:5.26 pot; 5.27 kettle; 5.34 pitcher, jug; 5.35 cup. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:481, no. 327. 


523. Proto-Nostratic root *kW/ar- (~ *kwhar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to procure’; 
(n.) *&""ar-g ‘payment, procurement’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kar-ay- ‘to rent, to buy’ > Hebrew karah [mJ] 
‘to buy’; Arabic kariya ‘to rent, to lease, to let, to let out, to farm out, to 
hire out’, kira? ‘rent, hire, hiring; lease; rental; wages, pay’; Sabaean kry 
‘rent’; Harsüsi keré ‘fare’; Sheri / Jibbali ekóri ‘to rent, to lease’, kéré? 
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‘rent’; Mehri kori ‘to take fare from someone’, skéri ‘to hire, to rent (a 
house, camel)’, kire? ‘rent, hire’. Klein 1987:285. Berber: Tuareg akraz ‘to 
acquire, to have’; Tawlemmet akraz ‘to acquire’, akruz ‘acquisition’. 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa karra ‘property, wealth’. Hudson 1989:249. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k&""rey(H)-/*k"roy(H)-l*kwhri(H)- (> *k”hrī-) ‘to 
buy, to purchase’: Greek zpíajat ‘to buy, to rent’; Sanskrit krindti ‘to buy, 
to purchase’, Arayd-h ‘purchase, purchase-price’, kreya-h ‘purchasable’; 
Old Irish crenaid ‘to buy’; Old Welsh prynaf ‘to buy’; Old Russian krenuti 
[kpenyru] ‘to buy’; Tocharian A kuryar ‘commerce’, Tocharian B kdry- 
‘to buy’, káüryorttau ‘trader, merchant, karyor ‘buying, business, 
negotiation’. Rix 1998a:354—355 *k4reih,- ‘to barter, to exchange’; 
Pokorny 1959:648 *k#rei- ‘to buy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:523—524 
*q'rei-; Mann 1984—1987:1050 *qurino, -ið (variant *quriia-) ‘to buy’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:185 *k"rei(h,)- ‘to pay’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.:277 and 1:279; Hofmann 1966:283 *qurio- : *q'ri-; Boisacq 
1950:813 *q'ri-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:594—595; Beekes 2010.1I:1233 
*k"reih,-. Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:938; Adams 1999:165 *k”reih,- ‘to 
buy’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:209—210 *q'riia- and 1:246 *q'rei-, 
*q'triia,-; Falileyev 2000:133 *k#rei-. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *(da)kur- ‘to buy’ > Chukchi kur- 
‘to buy’; Kerek kuj- ‘to buy, to pay’; Koryak kuj- ‘to buy, to pay for’; 
Alyutor ina-tkur-yaryan ‘price’. Fortescue 2005:142. 


Buck 1949:11.81 buy. Möller 1911:141—142; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:475— 
476, no. 321. 


524. Proto-Nostratic root *kwhath- (~ *kwhat-): 
(vb.) *kwhath- ‘to move rapidly, to shake’; 
(n.) *&*"at^-a ‘rapid movement, shaking’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ktkt ‘to shake, to quiver’. Hannig 1995:890; Faulkner 
1962:287; Erman—Grapow 1921:197 and 1926—1963.5:146. (?) Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *k”aat- ‘to make with the hands’ > Iraqw kwatit- ‘to 
touch’; Ma’a -kwa ‘to build’. Ehret 1980:265. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kuti *(vb.) to jump, to leap, to bound, to frolic, to escape 
from, to splash (as water), to spurt out; (n.) jump, leap’, kutippu ‘leaping’; 
Malayalam kuti ‘leap, gallop’, kutikka ‘to jump, to skip, to boil, to bubble 
up’, Autukkuka ‘to take a spring in order to leap’; Kannada gudi ‘to jump, 
to stamp, to make a noise with the feet’, kuduku '(vb.) to trot; (n.) trotting’, 
gudiku ‘to jump’; Tulu guttu ‘a leap, jump; a stride’; Telugu kudupu ‘(vb.) 
to shake (tr.), to agitate, to jolt; (n.) shaking, jolting’, kudulu ‘to be shaken, 
to jolt; to shake while walking, to flutter in agony’, kudilincu ‘to shake 
(tr.)’, kudilika ‘shaking, agitation, jolting’; Konda gudlis- ‘to shake 
violently’; Kurux kuddna ‘to move about’, kudaba?ana ‘to make run’, 
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kudakudi ‘in hot haste’, kudur-kudur ‘at a trot’. Krishnamurti 2003:12 
*kut-i ‘to jump’; Burrow—Emeneau 1964:156, no. 1705. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *kwet- ‘to move, to shake, to swing’: Mingrelian kvat- ‘to 
swing, to sway, to shake’; Svan kwt- ‘to shake, to move something’. 
Fahnrich 2007:464—465 *kwet-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *K"^af^- ‘to move, to shake’: Latin quatié ‘to shake; 
to agitate, to move, to touch, to affect, to excite’; Middle Irish caithim ‘to 
throw, to hurl, to fling, to cast’; Old Czech kot ‘throw, dash, rush’. Rix 
1998a:510—511 *(s)kueh,t- ‘to shake thoroughly, to shake up’; Pokorny 
1959:632 *kuet- : *kuat- : *küt- ‘to shake, to sift; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:511 *qg¥ét-, *q¥at-; Mann 1984—1987:1020—1021 *quatio ‘’to 
move, to shake, to rattle, to impel, to throw, to roll’; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:399—400 *squat- (according to Persson); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:552—553; De Vaan 2008:504— 505. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr.); 10:43 jump, leap (vb.); 
15.71 touch (vb.); 15.72 feel (vb.), feel of; 15.73 touch (sb. — act or sense of 
touch). 


525. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *&""ay- ‘when, as, though, also’: 
Possibly derived from: 
Relative pronoun stem *&"j-; interrogative pronoun stem *k”/a- 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k"ay- ‘when, as, though, also’: Proto-Semitic *kay- ‘in 
order that, for, when, so that? > Akkadian kī ‘according to, concerning’; 
Hebrew Az [^2] ‘that, for, when’; Syriac kay ‘therefore’; Ugaritic k, ky ‘for, 
because, when, if, that’; Arabic kay ‘in order that, so that’; Sabaean ky 
‘when’. Klein 1987:275; Zammit 2002:361. Egyptian non-enclitic particle 

3 ‘so, then’. Hannig 1995:871; Erman—Grapow 1921:194 and 1926— 
1963.5:84—85; Faulkner 1962:283; Gardiner 1957:597. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K""gy- ‘when, as, though, also’: Lithuanian Kai 
‘when, as’; Old Prussian kai ‘how; as; so that’; Latvian (dial.) kai ‘so’; Old 
Church Slavic cé ‘as, as also’. Pokorny 1959:519 *kai ‘and’ (?); Walde 
1927—1932.1:327 *qai (?); Mann 1984—1987:1039 *quoi (*quoi-) ‘when, 
where; that; any-’; Endzelins 1971:262, §431d. Greek «ai, xai ‘and; also, 
even’ does not belong here (cf. Palmaitis 1986b:309). 


Brunner 1969:38, no. 157; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:479—480, no. 325. 
526. Proto-Nostratic root *&""ey-: 


(vb.) *kwhey- ‘to repay in kind, to return an equal measure’; 
(n.) *&"^ey-a ‘payment, repayment? 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kay-al- ‘to measure out, to repay in kind, to 
return an equal measure’ > Syriac kayl ‘a measure’; Arabic kala ‘to 
measure, to weigh; to measure out, to mete out, to allot, to apportion; to 
return like for like, to repay in kind’, mikyal ‘measure; dry measure for 
grain’; Sabaean kyl ‘measurement’; Sheri / Jibbali kél ‘to give a measure of 
something’; Harsüsi keyðl ‘to give a measure, to give (someone) his 
deserts’; Geez / Ethiopic maklit [@nda.+] ‘talent (of silver)’; Tigre käyyälä 
‘to measure’ (Arabic loan); Amharic mäklit ‘talent (of silver)’ (Geez loan). 
Leslau 1987:339. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K""ey-/*kwhoy-/*kwhi. *(vb.) to repay in kind, to 
return like for like; (n.) payment, repayment’: Sanskrit cáyate ‘to revenge, 
to punish’, citi-h ‘retaliation’; Avestan cikayat ‘to atone for’, kaena 
‘punishment, revenge’; Greek tivm ‘to requite, to atone for, to repay; to 
pay a price, to pay a penalty’, tío ‘to pay honor to (a person), to honor’, 
Town ‘retribution, penalty’; Middle Irish cin ‘fault, liability’; Lithuanian 
káina ‘cost, price’; Old Church Slavic céna ‘reward’. Rix 1998a:339—340 
*k4ei- ‘to pay a penalty, to punish, to avenge’; Pokorny 1959:636—637 
*k4ei-(t-) ‘to pay attention to, to regard with respect, to punish, to avenge’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:508—509 *q#ei-; Mann 1984—1987:1022 *quéio 
(*quii-) ‘to punish’, 1034 *quim- ‘tax, payment’, 1040 *quoinos, -à 
‘equivalent, estimate, worth, cost, payment, price, prize’; Watkins 1985:33 
*kei- and 2000:44—45 *kei- ‘to pay, to atone, to compensate’, (suffixed 
o-grade) *&"oi-nà-; Gamkrelidze—lIvanov 1984.1I:809 *K/^]^e/oi-(nà-) and 
1995.1:710, fn. 18, *K"^ei- ‘to punish, to compensate, to pay a price, to 
avenge’ and 1:709, 1:710  *K^'e/oi-(nà-) ‘payment, compensation, 
vengeance’; Mallory—Adams 1997:123 *k’oineh,- ‘compensation’, 
*kwei- ‘to fine, to punish’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.L::376 and I:387; 
Boisacq 1950:801 *g¥oind ‘vengeance, punishment’, *q¥ei-, 971—972, 
and 973—974 *q¥ei- ‘to repay; to punish, to avenge’; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:573—574 *q¥oinā, 11:902—903, and II:906—907 *q¥ei-, *q¥i-; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1486—1487 *kvei-; Hofmann 1966:279 *q¥oind, *q¥ei-, 
367, and 368 *q"ei-; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:925 *ker-, I:1120—1121, 
and IL:1123; Smoczynski 2007.1:243 *k¥#oj-neh,-, *k¥ei-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:203; Derksen 2008:75 *k”oi-neh, and 2015:217—218 *K"oi-neh,. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kej- ‘to give’, keci:- ‘to bring’, (Northern / 
Tundra) kii- ‘to give’, keci- ‘to bring’. Nikolaeva 2006:203. 


Buck 1949:21.37 penalty, punishment. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:473—474, no. 
318. 


527. Proto-Nostratic root *&"^ey-: 
(vb.) *khey- ‘to do, to make, to create; to form, to fashion’; 
(n.) *kwhey-a ‘act, deed, creation’ 
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A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic kayyafa ‘to form, to shape, to fashion, to mold, 


B. 


to fit, to adjust, to adapt’. 

Proto-Dravidian *key- ‘to do, to make’: Tamil cey ‘to do, to make, to 
create, to cause’; Kota gey- (gec-), key- (kec-) ‘to do, to make’; Malayalam 
ceyka ‘to do, to act’; Kannada key, kai, gey ‘to perform, to do, to make, to 
work’; Toda kiy- (kis-) ‘to do, to make’; Kodagu key- (keyyuv-, kejj-) ‘to 
work’; Telugu céyu ‘to do, to perform, to make, to create’; Gadba key- 
(ked-, ken-) ‘to do’; Konda ki- ‘to do, to make’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:178, no. 1957; Krishnamurti 2003:128 *key- ‘to do, to make, to 
create’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k¥hey-/*kwhi- (secondary o-grade form: *kwhoy-) ‘to 
do, to make, to create; to form, to fashion’: Sanskrit cinóti, cáyati ‘to 
arrange in order, to heap up, to construct, to gather, to collect’; Punjabi 
cinna ‘to pile up, to lay (bricks), to gather (clothes), to arrange’, cunna ‘to 
build up in layers, to plait’; Gujarati cinvii, cunvii ‘to fold into long strips’, 
canvu ‘to build, to make, to erect’; Marathi cunne ‘to pile up orderly, to 
fold, to plait’; Greek zo1&o ‘to make, to produce; to create, to bring into 
existence; to make ready, to prepare, to do’; Old Church Slavic činiti ‘to 
arrange, to construct’, cine ‘row, order, rank, rule’; Czech činiti ‘to do, to 
make, to carry out, to act’; Russian cinit' [unnur] ‘to make; to administer, 
to execute; to commit, to perpetrate; to mend, to repair’, cin [unn] ‘rank, 
dignity, grade’. Rix 1998a:338—339 *k¥ei- ‘to gather, to collect, to 
arrange’; Pokorny 1959:637— 638 *k¥ei- ‘to pile up, to build, to make’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:509—510 *q¥#ei-; Mann 1984—1987:1040 *quoiueio 
‘to shape, to stylize’; Watkins 1985:33 *&ei- and 2000:45 *KVei- ‘to pile 
up, to build, to make’; Mallory——Adams 1997:87 *kVei- ‘to pile up, to 
build’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:388; Beekes 2010.IDL1216 *ki-eu-, 
*kWei-u-; Boisacq 1950:799—800 *q¥oi-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:570—572 
*quei-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:922—923 *kei-; Hofmann 1966:278 
*quei-; Derksen 2008:89 *kei-n-, *k"ei-no-. 

Proto-Altaic *kři- (~ k-) ‘to do, to make’: Proto-Mongolian *ki- ‘to do, to 
make’ > Written Mongolian ki- ‘to do, to act, to perform’; Khalkha yiy- ‘to 
do, to make’; Buriat ye- ‘to do, to make’; Kalmyk ke- ‘to do, to make’; 
Ordos Ki- ‘to do, to make’; Moghol ki- ‘to do, to make’; Dagur yi-, kī- ‘to 
do, to make’; Monguor gi-, ga- ‘to do, to make’. Poppe 1955:36, 74, and 
142. Proto-Turkic *Kil- ‘to do, to make’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) qil- ‘to 
do, to make’; Karakhanide Turkic qil- ‘to do, to make’; Turkish kıl- ‘to do, 
to perform’; Azerbaijani cil- ‘to do, to make’; Turkmenian qil- ‘to do, to 
make’; Uzbek qil- ‘to do, to make’; Uighur qil- ‘to do, to make’; Karaim 
qil- ‘to do, to make’; Tatar qil- ‘to do, to make’; Bashkir qil- ‘to do, to 
make’; Kirghiz qil- ‘to do, to make’; Kazakh qil- ‘to do, to make’; Noghay 
qil- ‘to do, to make’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) qil- ‘to do, to make’; Tuva 
qil- ‘to do, to make’; Yakut kin- ‘to do, to make’; Dolgan gin- ‘to do, to 
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make’. Poppe 1960:19 and 114; Street 1974:17 *ki- ‘to do, to make’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:675—676 *ki (~ *K'i) ‘to do, to make’. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1949, *goyV ‘to heap up, to 
build, to make’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:474—475, no. 320. 


528. Proto-Nostratic relative pronoun stem *kwhi- (~ *kwhe-); interrogative pronoun 
stem *kwha- (~ *kwha-): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’a- interrogative stem: This stem is not widespread in 
Afrasian. It is preserved in relic forms in several Semitic languages: Proto- 
Semitic *ka-m ‘how much?, how many?’ > Arabic kam ‘how much?, how 
many’; Harsüsi kem ‘how much?, how many?'; Mehri kam ‘how much?’; 
Sogotri kam ‘how much?'. Zammit 2002:358—359. It also occurs in 
Cushitic: Rendille interrogative suffix -koh *which?'; Arbore kaakó ‘how 
much?, how many?’; Galla / Oromo interrogative pronoun kam(i) ‘which?’ 
(cf. Ali—Zaborski 1990:139; Praetorius 1893:96—97). Finally, it occurs in 
the Kefoid branch of Omotic (cf. kon(n)e, koonni, ko *who?") and in the 
Dizoid branch as well (cf. yiki ‘who?’). Bender 2000:209 and 226. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *AWhe-/*kwho-, *kvhi- stem of interrogative and 
relative pronouns: Sanskrit ká-h, ka ‘who?’, kati ‘how many?’, kim 
‘what?’, kútra ‘where?’, cid ‘even, also’; Avestan interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun stem ka- ‘who’, caiti ‘how many?’; Old Persian interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun stem ka- ‘who’; Latin quis *who?', quid ‘what?’, quod 
‘that, wherefore, why’, quot ‘how many?', quisquis ‘whoever, whichever, 
whatever’; Greek tig ‘who?’, ti ‘what?’, mod ‘where?’, 1óoog ‘of what 
quantity?, how much?, how many?'; Armenian k/ani ‘how many?'; Old 
Irish cía *who?'; Welsh pwy *who?'; Cornish pyw *who?'; Breton piou 
*who?'; Gothic was ‘who?’, wō ‘what?’, wan *when?', war ‘where?’, 
Warjis ‘which?’, wap *whereto?'; Old Icelandic Averr ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, hvé *how?', hvat ‘what?’; Old Swedish ho ‘who?’; Old Danish 
hwa ‘who?’; Old English wa ‘who?’, hwat ‘what’; Old Frisian hwa 
*who?'; Old Saxon hwe, hwie ‘who?’; Old High German (h)wer ‘who?’ 
(New High German wer), (h)waz ‘what?’ (New High German was); 
Lithuanian kas ‘who?, what?’, kur ‘where?, whither?’; Old Church Slavic 
keto ‘who?’; Hittite interrogative pronoun (nom. sg.) ku-is ‘who?’ (acc. 
ku-in), (neuter) ku-it ‘what?’, ku-(u-)wa-at *why?', ku-wa-(at-)tin *where?, 
whither?', ku-wa-(a-)pi *where?, whither?, when?'; Palaic interrogative 
and relative pronoun kuiš, Luwian ku-(i-)is *who?', interrogative adverb 
ku-wa-(a-)ti(-in) *how?', relative adverb ku-wa-at-ti “where, whence’; 
Lycian interrogative and relative stem fi; Lydian relative pronoun qis; 
Tocharian A interrogative stem (nom.) kus (acc. kuc) ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, relative stem (nom.) kusne (acc. kucne) ‘who, which’, B 
interrogative and relative stem (nom.) k,se ‘who(?), whoever, no matter 
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who; the one who, those who’, (acc.) k ce *whom?, what?, which?; whom, 
what, which’, also used as a conjunction: ‘because; (so) that’. Pokorny 
1959:644—648 *k#o-, *k¥e- interrogative and relative particle; Walde 
1927—1932.1:519—523 *q¥o-, *q¥e-; Mann 1984—1987:1017 *qua ‘by 
what, by which, how’, 1019 *quam, *quan, 1019 *quam-de, -do, 1021 
*qu-dhé, -dho, -dha, -dh ‘where, whither, whence’, 1021—1022 "quei 
(*quei) ‘how, why’, 1030—1031 *qua ‘what’, 1031 *qui, (enclitic) *-qui 
‘any, not-, -soever’, 1031—1032 *quid ‘what, something’, 1032 *quiia 
(*quiia, *qui, *qui) ‘how, why; as if, or, since, as though’, 1035—1036 
*quis ‘who, which’, 1036 *quisquis, 1037—1038 *quo, *quo ‘in what, by 
what, where’, 1038 *quod ‘what, that’, 1039 *quodd ‘when’, 1039 
*quodquid ‘whatever, anything’, 1039 *quo-dhen (*-dhan-, *-dha) ‘by, in 
what; to, from, what, where’, 1039 *quo-dhi, *qu-dhi ‘where, there’, 1039 
*quoi (*quoi-) “when, where; that; any-’, 1040—1041 *quoios (*quoiios) 
‘of whom, whose’, 1043—1044 *quom, 1045 *quó-que (*-qua), 1048 
*quos ‘who’, 1048 *quosis, *quosios; Watkins 1985:34 *k"o-, also *k"i- 
and 2000:46 *Kk"o-, also *k”i- stem of relative and interrogative pronouns; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.L:117 *k/"]%s and 1995.1:100 *k?%s ‘who’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:456—457 *k"ós ‘who’, *k"óm ‘whom’, *kvód 
‘what’, *k&"íd ‘what, what one’, *k"óteros ‘which (of two), *k"óm 
‘when’, *k"odéh, ‘when’, *kvór ‘where’, *k"u- ~ *k"ii ‘where’, *kvóti ~ 
*kweti ‘how much, how many’, *k”eh,/i ‘of what sort, of what size’, (?) 
*kweh,k- ‘of what sort’, *k”oih,os ‘pertaining to whom/what’; Brugmann 
1904:402 *q"o-, *q¥i-, *q¥u-; Szemerényi 1996:208—211 *ki-, *kwe- 
/*k"o-; Watkins 1998:67 *kis, *kvid, *k"o(s), *k"od; Beekes 1995:203— 
207 *kwe-/*kwi-, (adj.) *k"o- and 2010.IE1215 *K"o-, IE1487 *k"i-; 
Meillet 1964:328 *kve-, *k"o-, *kWei-: Fortson 2004:130 *k”o-; Meier— 
Brügger 2003:227—228 *ki-, *k”o-; Adrados 1975.1I::823—824 *Kti-, 
*kuo-: Schmitt-Brandt 1998:223—228  *KWi-, *k¥e/o-; *k¥is, *k4id; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:148  *qvoti, *g"eti, 1:192, I::209—210 *q"i-, 
1:228, and 1:387 *qvi-s; Puhvel 1984— .4:218—232; Boisacq 1950:806— 
807 *g¥oti and 972 *q'i-s, *qvi-d; *q¥i-m; Frisk 1970—1973.11:585 *qvóti 
and 1I:903—904 *q¥i-s, *q¥i-d; *q¥e-so; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:921— 
922 *kwo-, *kwi- and II:1121; Hofmann 1966:281 *q¥oti and 367 *q¥is, 
*g'id; *q¥im; Ernout—Meillet 1979:556 *kwo-, 559—560 *k”o-, *kwi-, 
and 561 *K"otyo-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::404—405, ILE410 
*qui-, *q'o-, IE411—412, and IE412—413 *q¥oti; De Vaan 2008:507— 
508 and 510—511; Orél 2003:198 Proto-Germanic *xwan(n)ai, 198 *xwar 
~ *xwer, 199 *xwat, 199 *xwape, 199 *xwaz ~ *xwez, 201 *xwe, 201 *xwr; 
Kroonen 2013:261 Proto-Germanic *hwa- ‘who?, what?’ and 264 
*hwapera- ‘who of two?'; Feist 1939:281—282, 282 *k¥o-, *k¥ei-, 282— 
283, 283, and 284; Lehmann 1986:198 *ko- and 198—199 *kvo-, *kwi-: 
De Vries 1977:269, 270, and 271; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:312, 1:313. 
E314, E:314—315; Klein 1971:825 and 827 *qwo-, *qve-; Onions 1966: 
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1001 *qvod and 1004 *g"os, *g"es; *q"i-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:853; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:778 *quod and 787 *qui-/*quo-; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:246 *q'u-; Adams 1999:181—182 and 187—188 *Kk"usó; 
Burrow 1973:273—274; Buck 1933:226—228 *q"o-, *qvi-, *qwu- (in 
adverbs); Rix 1992:186—188 *ui-/*kuéj-; *kue-/*kuó-; *k'u- (in adverbs); 
Sihler 1995:397—401 *k”i-/*kwe-; Lindsay 1894:443—452 *q"o- (with 
*qui-, *q¥u-); Palmer 1954:257—258 and 1980:286—287 *q"is/*qvid; 
Mendeloff 1969:62—81; Prokosch 1939:278—279; Streitberg 1963:267; 
Krause 1968:199—200 *q¥e- : *quo-, *qua-; *quo-s, *q'i-s, *q¥o-d; Hirt 
1931—1934.1::76—78 *kve-, *kvo-, *kvi- and IL80; Wright—Wright 
1925:248—249 *qwos, *qvod, *qWis; Endzelins 1971:195—200; Stang 
1966:236—237 *Kk"o-; Smoczyüski 2007.1:262 and 1:326; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:199; Derksen 2008:264 *k”o- and 2015:230 *&"o-; Meillet 
1965a:442—445 *Kkvo-, *kwi-;: Sturtevant 1933:202—203 and 1951:115; 
Kronasser 1956:148; Kimball 1999:266; Luraghi 1997:26; J. Friedrich 
1960.1:68—69; Kloekhorst 2008b:488—491; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 
1988:33; Carruba 1970:60; Laroche 1959:55; Meriggi 1980:325—327. 
Note: Derivatives of this stem are abundantly represented in the Indo- 
European daughter languages — only a small sampling is given here. For 
more information, the references cited above should be consulted. 

Proto-Uralic *ki- ~ *ke- relative pronoun stem: Finnish ken/kene-/ke- 
‘who’; Estonian kes ‘who’; Lapp / Saami gi/gæ- ‘who, which, what’; 
Mordvin ki ‘who, somebody’; Cheremis / Mari ke, kö, kü ‘who’; Votyak / 
Udmurt kin ‘who’; Zyrian / Komi kin ‘who’; Hungarian ki ‘who, who?’; 
Kamassian gi?i? ‘which (of two)’, gi?ge? ‘what sort of’, gi?in, kijen, gin 
‘where’, gildi ‘how much, how many’. Collinder 1955:24, 1965:138—139, 
and 1977:44; Joki 1973:268; Rédei 1986—1988:140—141 *ke (*ki); 
Décsy 1990:100 *ke ‘who’. Proto-Uralic *ku- ~ *ko- interrogative pronoun 
stem: Finnish kuka/ku- ‘who?’, kussa ‘where?’, koska *when?'; Lapp / 
Saami gutti *who?', gost ‘where?, from where?', gok'té *how?'; Mordvin 
kodamo ‘which?, what kind of?’, kona ‘which?’, koso ‘where?’, koda 
‘how?’; Cheremis / Mari kudó ‘who?, which?’, kustoó ‘where?’, kuze 
*how?'; Votyak / Udmurt kudiz ‘which?’, ku *when?'; Zyrian / Komi kod 
*which?', ko ‘when?’; Vogul / Mansi hoo, kon ‘who?’, hoot ‘where?’, kun 
‘when?’; Ostyak / Xanty koji ‘who?’, koti ‘what?’; Hungarian hol 
‘where?’, hova ‘whither?’, hogy ‘how?’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hu 
*who?', hunayy ‘which?’, huna, hunana ‘where?’, hana? ‘whither?’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan kua, kunie ‘which?’, kuninu ‘where?’, kuni?aay 
‘how?’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets huju ‘one of two, either’, kuu ‘whither?’, 
kune, kunne ‘when?’, kunno? ‘how?’; Selkup Samoyed kutte, kudó ‘who?’, 
kun ‘where?, from where?’, ku ‘whither?’, kutar ‘how?’; Kamassian kojat 
‘what kind of?’, kammón ‘when?’, kóda? ‘how?’. Collinder 1955:26, 
1965:139, and 1977:46; Rédei 1986—1988:191—192 *ku- (*ko-); Décsy 
1990:100 *ko ‘who?’; Janhunen 1977b:75 *ku-. Yukaghir (Southern / 
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Kolyma) kin ‘who’, Kil'l'à ‘whose’, qadi *which?', qanin *when?', qondet 
‘from where?, whence?', qagide ‘where to?, whither?’, qadunga ‘where?’, 
qam- ‘how much?, how many?', gamlo:- ‘how much?, how many?’, 
qaml'id' ‘how many times?', qo- ‘where’, qodo, qode ‘how’, qod-a:- 
(interrogative verb) ‘to do what?’, godime:- ‘what kind of, godode 
‘somehow, in every possible way’, godit ‘why’; (Northern / Tundra) kin 
‘who’, kinid'ey ‘to nobody’, kinolelk ‘nobody, somebody’, gadur ‘which?’, 
qanin *when?', gaduydet ‘where?’, qawde ‘what kind of?, how?’, qadaa 
*where?', gabun ‘how much?, how many?’, gamla- ‘how much, how 
many?’, gamlid'e ‘how many times?’, quode- ‘how’, quodede ‘somehow, 
in every possible way’, godiet ‘why’. Nikolaeva 2006:211—212, 373, 376, 
and 382. 

Proto-Altaic *K"a(y) interrogative pronoun: ‘who?, what?’: Proto-Tungus 
*via (*yai) *who?, what?’ > Manchu ai, ya ‘who?, what?, which?'; Evenki 
ê ‘who?’, ékün *what?'; Lamut / Even dq ‘what?’; Negidal óyun, ékun 
*who?, what?’, éwa *what?'; Ulch yay *what?'; Orok yai ‘what?’; Nanay / 
Gold yai *what?'; Solon 7 *what?'. Proto-Mongolian *ken, *ka- *who?, 
which?’ > Written Mongolian ken *who?, which?'; Khalkha yen ‘who?, 
which?'; Buriat yen ‘who?, which?'; Kalmyk ken ‘who?, which?’; Ordos 
ken ‘who?, which?’; Moghol ken ‘who?, which?’; Dagur ken, yen ‘who?, 
which?’, ya-, ha- ‘where?’; Monguor ken ‘who?, which?’. Poppe 1955:45 
and 229. Proto-Turkic *kem-, *ka- ‘who?, which?’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) kem ‘who?’, qayu, qanu ‘which?’; Karakhanide Turkic kem, kim 
‘who?’, qayu *which?'; Turkish kim ‘who?’; Gagauz kim ‘who?’; 
Azerbaijani kim ‘who?’; Turkmenian kim ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Uzbek kim 
‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Uighur kim (dial. kem) ‘who?’, qay ‘which?’; 
Karaim kim ‘who?’; Tatar kem ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Bashkir kem ‘who?’, 
(dial) gay ‘which?’; Kirghiz kim ‘who?’, gay *which?'; Kazakh kim 
‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Noghay kim *who?'; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kem 
‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Tuva qim ‘who?’, gayi *which?'; Chuvash kam 
‘who?’; Yakut kim ‘who?’, yaya *which?'; Dolgan kim ‘who?’, kaya 
‘which?’. Menges 1968b:134—135. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:754 
*k‘a(j) interrogative pronoun: ‘who’. 

Proto-Eskimo *ki(na) ‘who’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kinag ‘who’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kina ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Central 
Siberian Yupik Aina ‘who’; Sirenik kin ‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kina 
‘who’; North Alaskan Inuit kin"a ‘who’; Western Canadian Inuit kina 
‘who’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kina ‘who’; Greenlandic Inuit kina ‘who’. 
Aleut kiin ‘who’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:173—174. Proto- 
Eskimo *kitu ‘who’ or ‘which’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kitu ‘which’; North 
Alaskan Inuit kisu ‘which’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kituuna ‘who is that’; 
Greenlandic Inuit (North Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) kihu ‘what’. 
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Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:174. Proto-Inuit *ganuq ‘how’ > 
Seward Peninsula Inuit qanuq ‘how’; North Alaskan Inuit ganuq ‘how’; 
Western Canadian Inuit qanuq ‘how’; Eastern Canadian Inuit ganuq 
‘how’; Greenlandic Inuit qanuq ‘how’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *gaya ‘when (in past)’: Sirenik gayan ‘when (in 
past?)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; North Alaskan Inuit 
qaya ‘when (in past)’; Western Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when’; Greenlandic Inuit gaya ‘when (in 
past)’. Aleut gana- ‘which, where’, ganayaam ‘when’, ganaay ‘how 
many’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *qaku 
‘when (in future)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qaku ‘when (in future)’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in future)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik qaku 
‘when’; Central Siberian Yupik gakun ‘when (in future)’; Sirenik gaku 
‘when’; Seward Peninsula Yupik gayu(n), qayurun ‘when (in future)’; 
North Alaskan Inuit gakuyu ‘when (in future)’; Western Canadian Inuit 
(Siglit) gaku(yu) ‘when (in future)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit gaku ‘when (at 
last, after lengthy waiting)’; Greenlandic Inuit gaquyu ‘when (in future)’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:278. Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *qayu(q) 
‘how’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gayu ‘how’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
qayumi ‘indeed, as expected’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gay ‘I wonder, is 
that so?', qaywa ‘really?, is that so?’; Central Siberian Yupik gayugq ‘how’; 
Sirenik gayyun ‘really?’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:293. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:355— 356, no. 232, *Ko ‘who’; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 981, *Ko ‘who’; Koskinen 1980:22; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:478—479, no. 
324; Möller 1911:125; Hakola 2000:64, no. 251; Fortescue 1998:153 and 154. 


529. Proto-Nostratic root *kwhir- (~ *kvher-): 
(vb.) *kwhir- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’; 
(n.) *k”hir-a ‘twist, tie, bundle, rope; the act of twisting or twining together: 
work, craft, act, action’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *K"ir- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to 
fasten’: Proto-Semitic *kar-as- ‘to tie, to fasten’ > Akkadian kardsu ‘to tie, 
to fasten’, kurussu (kursü) ‘strap (of leather or metal)’. Proto-Semitic 
*kar-ab- ‘to twist or twine together’ > Arabic karaba ‘to tighten one’s 
bonds, to twist a rope’; Harsüsi kerob ‘to screw, to screw up’; Mehri karüb 
‘to screw, to screw a rifle butt tight through the muzzle’; Sheri / Jibbali 
karab ‘to screw, to screw a rifle butt tight (through the muzzle)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic karabo [nda] ‘woven basket, pouch’; Tigrinya karibbo ‘small 
skin used as a bag’; Amharic kdrdbo ‘basket’. Leslau 1987:290. Proto- 
Semitic *kar-ak- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to 
fasten’ > Hebrew karay [132] ‘to encircle, to twine around, to embrace, to 
wrap’, kerey [133] ‘twining; scroll, volume; bundle’; Aramaic karay ‘to 
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enwrap, to surround’, kariya ‘bundle; scroll’; Akkadian karaku ‘to 
intertwine; to obstruct, to dam; to immerse, to soak; to do promptly (?)’; 
Geez / Ethiopic &"ark"ada [tieChi» €] ‘to embrace, to take in one's arms’; 
Amharic kYdrkk’ddda ‘to tie up, to shackle’. Klein 1987:287; Leslau 
1987:291; Murtonen 1989:239. Egyptian k3-t ‘work, construction; craft, 
profession’, k?wty ‘workman, laborer, artisan, craftsman, *weaver'. Hannig 
1995:874—875 and 875; Gardiner 1957:597; Faulkner 1962:283; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:193 and 1926—1963.5:98—101, 5:102. Berber: Tuareg 
kurat ‘to wind or wrap several times (as a turban around the head)’, takarut 
‘turban’; Ghadames akraru ‘stick used to stir sauces’; Wargla sskur ‘to 
wind into a ball, to wrap’, akur ‘ large ball, ball of wool’, takurt ‘ball’; 
Mzab ssecur ‘to wind into a ball’, acur ‘ball’, tacrart ‘skein’; Tamazight 
kur ‘to be wrapped, to be wound into a ball’, tikurin ‘ball, spool of thread’; 
Riff skur ‘to wind into a ball’, takurt ‘ball (of thread, wool)’; Kabyle kar 
‘to be wound into a ball’, akur ‘large ball’; Zenaga kurer ‘to be round, 
circular; to walk in a circle’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *k’irih-, *kViriih- ‘to 
turn (intr.)’ > Ma'a -kiri?i ‘to come back’, -kiriti ‘to turn (something); to 
give back; to ask’; Iraqw kwirihis- ‘to twist (something)’. Ehret 1980:266. 
Ehret 1995:207, no. 346, *k"ir- ‘to turn’. 

Proto-Indo-European *&""er-/*kwhr- (secondary o-grade form: *&"^or-) ‘to 
do, to make, to build’: Sanskrit karóti, krnóti ‘to do, to make, to perform, 
to cause, to accomplish, to effect, to prepare, to undertake; to execute, to 
carry out; to manufacture, to work at, to elaborate, to build; to form or 
construct one thing out of another; to employ, to use, to make use of’, 
krtá-h ‘done, made, accomplished, performed, prepared, made ready; 
obtained, gained, acquired, placed at hand’, kará-h ‘doing, making’, 
kárman- ‘act, action, performance, business’, krtyd ‘act, action, deed, 
performance, achievement; enchantment, magic’; Avestan karanaoiti ‘to 
do, to make’; Old Persian kar- ‘to do, to make, to build’; Lithuanian kuriù, 
kurti ‘to make, to create, to build’. Rix 1998a:350—351 *k¥er- ‘to cut, to 
carve’; Pokorny 1959:641—642 *k#er- ‘to make, to form’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:517—518 *q¥er-; Mann 1984—1987:1027 *quer- ‘to do, to make, 
to perform, to act’, 1046 *quoros ‘doer, maker’, 1051 *quro, -ið, 1051 
*quros ‘set, putting, act, fact’, 1052 *qurt- ‘made, making, formation, 
form; maker, wright’; Watkins 1985:34 *kver- and 2000:45 *kver- ‘to 
make’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:176, 1:178, 11:706 *k/?]°er- and 
1995.1:151, 1:153, 1:611 *K"^er- ‘to do, to make; to connect; to make by 
hand’; Mallory—Adams 1997:362 *k’er- ‘to do, to make, to build’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:166, 1:169 *qWer-eu-, *qvrr-u-, 1:176, 1:258, and 
1:259; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:319; Smoczynski 2007.1:327—328 *k#er-. 
Proto-Uralic *kure- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait, to tie (together), to twine 
together, to braid’: Finnish kuro- ‘to fold, to plait, to crease, to pull 
together, to tie shut; to baste (sew), to patch up, to stitch together’; Lapp / 
Saami gorrá-/gorá- ‘to tie together without actually making a knot, to tie 
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shut, to fasten’; (?) Zyrian / Komi kõr- ‘to plait, to gather’; Yurak Samoyed 
/ Nenets hura- ‘to tie up’; Selkup Samoyed kura- ‘to plait, to twist 
together’; Kamassian kür- ‘to plait, to braid, to twist’. Collinder 1955:29 
and 1977:49; Rédei 1986—1988:215—216 *kure-; Décsy 1990:101 *kura 
‘to bind’; Janhunen 1977b:55 *kôrå ~ *kdrd. Proto-Uralic *kur3 ‘basket’: 
Votyak / Udmurt kür ‘basket made of the inner bark of the linden’; 
Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) kuruks ‘basket made of bark’; Vogul / Mansi 
kuri, huri ‘sack, bag, pouch’; Ostyak / Xanty kyrag, (North Kazym) Ayr 
‘sack’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets hoor ‘keg, receptacle, bucket’, täekuseä 
koor ‘bucket made of birch bark’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kur ‘vat, 
tub’, koare ‘box’; Selkup Samoyed koromZe ‘basket made of birch bark’. 
Collinder 1955:28 and 1977:49; Rédei 1986—1988:219 *kurs (*kor3); 
Décsy 1990:101 *kura ‘basket, barrel made of bark’. Note: The Uralic 
forms are phonologically ambiguous — they may either belong here or 
with Proto-Nostratic *g"ar- (~ *g’ar-) ‘to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, 
to roll’. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kur- ‘to clutch’. Nikolaeva 
2006:228. 


Sumerian kur, ‘to tie, to bind’. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.15 fold (vb. tr.); 9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.44 build. 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:359—360, no. 236, *Kura ‘to plait, to tie, to bind’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:484—485, no. 331. 


530. Proto-Nostratic (n.) (?) *&""ur-a ‘body, belly’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kart?-, *kirtt- “body, belly’ > Akkadian karšu 
‘body, belly, womb, stomach’; Hebrew karés [WD] ‘belly’; Aramaic karsa 
‘belly’; Ugaritic krs ‘belly’ (?); Mandaic karsa ‘belly’; Arabic karis, kirs 
‘stomach, paunch, belly’; Harsüsi kéres ‘stomach’; Sheri / Jibbali (dim.) 
kérsót ‘belly’; Mehri kīrəś ‘belly, (dim.) tummy’; Geez / Ethiopic karš 
[hc] ‘belly, stomach, womb, abdomen, interior’; Tigrinya kärsi ‘belly’; 
Tigre kdras, käršät ‘belly, stomach, interior’; Amharic kdrs ‘belly’; Gurage 
(Soddo) kdrs ‘abdomen, belly, stomach’; Harari kärsi ‘abdomen, belly’; 
Argobba kars ‘belly’; Gafat arsá (k > h > Ø) ‘belly’. Murtonen 1989:239— 
240; Klein 1987:288; Leslau 1963:94, 1979:351, and 1987:294; Militarév 
2010:49 Proto-Semitic *kar(i)s-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *&"^reph-/*kwhyp^- ‘body, belly’: Sanskrit (instr. sg.) 
krpa ‘shape, beautiful appearance’; Avestan kahrp- ‘body, corpse’; Latin 
corpus ‘body’; Old Irish cri ‘body, shape, frame’; Old English Arif ‘womb, 
stomach’, also -(h)rif in mid(h)rif ‘diaphragm, entrails’; Old Frisian href, 
hrif ‘stomach’, also -ref in midref ‘diaphragm’; Old High German href 
‘belly, womb, abdomen’. Pokorny 1959:620 *krep-, *krp- (or *k¥erp- ?) 
‘body, abdomen, belly, shape’; Walde 1927—1932.1:486—487 *qrep-, 
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*arp- (or *q¥erp- ?); Mann 1984—1987:1051—1052 *qurp- ‘turn, shape, 
form, body’; Watkins 1985:34 *k’rep- and 2000:46 *k”rep- ‘body, form, 
appearance’; Mallory—Adams 1997:76 *kréps ‘body’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:260; Ernout—Meillet 1979:144 *krp-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:277—278 *q'rep-, *q4rp-; De Vaan 2008:137—138; Orél 2003:185 
Proto-Germanic *xrefaz; Kroonen 2013:244 Proto-Germanic *hrefiz- 
‘stomach’; Onions 1966:575; Klein 1971:168 *q’rep-, *qvrp- and 464. 
Proto-Uralic *kurs ‘body, form, figure’: Lapp / Saami gorod ‘body, 
especially the carcass of a slaughtered animal’; Vogul / Mansi qwar ‘form, 
figure’; Ostyak / Xanty kor ‘form, figure’. Collinder 1955:13 and 1977:34; 
Rédei 1986—1988:216—217 *kur3; Décsy 1990:101 *kura/*kerd ‘body’. 


Buck 1949:4.11 body; 4.46 belly, stomach. Móller 1911:138—139; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:477—478, no. 323. 


531. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"^ur-a ‘worm, grub, maggot, insect’: 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam kara, küràn ‘insect, moth, cockroach’; Kannada 


B. 


kure ‘a kind of cloth-louse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:175, no. 1926. 

Proto-Indo-European *k""r-mi- ‘worm’: Sanskrit Aymi-h ‘worm, insect’; 
Sindhi kîð ‘worm, maggot, snail’, kiári ‘worms, moths’, kiáro ‘maggoty’; 
Sinhalese kimiya ‘worm, insect’; Farsi kirm ‘worm’; Albanian krimb 
‘worm’; Old Irish cruim ‘worm’; Welsh pryf ‘worm’; Old Prussian girmis 
(for *kirmis) ‘maggot’; Old Lithuanian kirmis ‘worm, grub’ (= Modern 
Lithuanian kirmélé ‘worm’). Proto-Indo-European *k”hr-wi- ‘worm’: Old 
Church Slavic crove ‘worm’; Czech červ ‘worm’; Polish czerw ‘grub, 
maggot’; Macedonian crv ‘worm’; Bulgarian cérvej ‘worm’; Russian cerv’ 
[yeppb] ‘worm’. Pokorny 1959:649 *k¥rmi- ‘worm, maggot’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:523 *q'rmi-; Mann 1984—1987:1051 *qurmis ‘worm, 
grub’, 1053 *quruis ‘worm’; Watkins 1985:34 *k’rmi- ‘mite, worm’ and 
2000:46 *Kk"rmi- ‘worm’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::533 *K[^]^rmi- 
and 1995.1:451 *K^"rmi- ‘worm’; Mallory—Adams 1997:649 *k"rmis 
‘worm, insect’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:261—262; Orél 1998:197; Huld 
1984:82 *k"rmi-; Shevelov 1964:475 and 478; Derksen 2008:93—94; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:257; Smoczynski 2007.1:288—289 *kťrmi-. 

Proto-Altaic *k*idro ‘worm, gadfly’: Proto-Tungus *yirga- ‘gadfly’ > 
Manchu ia ‘gadfly’; Evenki irgakta ‘gadfly’; Lamut / Even irgot ‘gadfly’; 
Negidal ivgakta ‘gadfly’; Ulch sizaqta ‘gadfly’; Orok sijiqta ‘gadfly’; 
Nanay / Gold sicagta ‘gadfly’; Udihe iga ‘gadfly’. Proto-Mongolian 
*koro-kai ‘worm, insect’ > Written Mongolian qoruqai ‘insects and worms 
in general’; Khalkha yoryoy ‘worm, insect’; Buriat yoryoy ‘worm, insect’; 
Kalmyk yoryä ‘worm, insect’; Ordos yoroyó ‘worm, insect’; Dagur yorgo 
‘worm, insect’; Monguor yorcwi, yorcui, yurcoi ‘worm, insect’. Proto- 
Turkic *Kürt ‘worm’ > Old Turkish (Old Uighur) qurt ‘worm’; 
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Karakhanide Turkish gurt ‘worm’; Turkish kurt ‘worm, maggot’; Gagauz 
qurt ‘worm’; Azerbaijani curd ‘worm’; Turkmenian curt ‘worm’; Uzbek 
qurt ‘worm’; Uighur qurut ‘worm’; Karaim qurt ‘worm’; Tatar qort 
‘worm’; Kirghiz qurt ‘worm’; Kazakh qurt ‘worm’; Tuva qu'rt ‘worm’; 
Chuvash yort ‘worm’; Yakut kurgaya ‘small parasites’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:807—808 *K'ioro ‘worm, gad-fly’. 


Buck 1949:3.84 worm. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:358, no. 234, *Kora ‘to 
gnaw; worm’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:485—486, no. 332. 


22.26. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k^w 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
kw- kw- k- k^w/u- kw- k- k- k- q- 
-k’w- -k’W- -k(k)- -k'w/u- | -k'v- -k- -k- -k- -q- 
532. Proto-Nostratic root *& Wad- (~ *k’Wad-): 


(vb.) *k’Wad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 
(n.) *k’“ad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *k’ed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k’“ed-a ‘death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 


A. Dravidian: [Tamil Auttu (kutti-) ‘to cuff, to strike with the knuckles on the 


head or temple’; Malayalam kuttuka ‘to pound, to cuff’; Kota kut- (kuc-) 
‘to pound’; Toda kut- (kuty-) ‘to knock, to pound’; Kannada kuttu ‘(vb.) to 
beat, to strike, to pound, to bruise; (n.) a blow, a pulverized substance’, 
kuttuvike, kuttuha ‘beating’; Kodagu kutt- (kutti-) ‘to pound’; Tulu Kkuftuni 
‘to thump, to give a blow, to strike with the fist, to pound, to bruise’; 
Kolami kudk- (kudukt-) ‘to pound grain’, kudkeng ‘to knock on the door’; 
Naikri kurk- ‘to pound, to knock’; Parji kutip- (kutit-) ‘to punch, to knock 
(door); Konda gut- ‘to knock with the fist’; Kui gut- ‘fist’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:153, no. 1671. Tamil koftu (kotti-) *(vb.) to beat (as a drum, 
tambourine), to hammer, to beat (as a brazier), to clap, to strike with the 
palms, to pound (as paddy); (n.) beat, stroke, drumbeat, time-measure’, 
kottan, kottan ‘mallet’, kotu ‘to thrash, to abuse roundly’, kotai ‘blows, 
round abuse’; Malayalam koftuka ‘to beat so as to produce a sound (a 
drum, metals, bells), to clap hands’, kofttu ‘beating a drum, clapping hands, 
buffet, knocking of knees against each other’, kofti ‘mallet’, kotukka ‘to 
flog’; Kota kotk- (kotky-) ‘to strike (with small hammer), to knock on 
(door), to strike tipcat in hole in ground’; Toda kwitk- (kwitky-) ‘to tap (on 
door, something with stick)’, Awit fi] ‘woodpecker’; Kannada kodati, 
kodanti ‘a wooden hammer’, kottana ‘beating the husk from paddy’, 
kottuha ‘beating’, kudu ‘to beat’; Kodagu kott- (kotti-) ‘to tap, to beat 
(drum)’; Tulu kodapuni ‘to forge, to hammer’; Telugu koftu '(vb.) to beat, 
to strike, to knock; to strike (as a clock); (n.) a blow, stroke’; Parji koft- ‘to 
strike with an axe’; Gadba (Ollari) kof- ‘to strike with an axe’; Gondi kof- 
‘to cut with an axe’, kofela ‘mallet’; Pengo koft- ‘to thresh with flail’; Kuwi 
kotoli ‘mallet’; Kurux xoftnd (xofttyas) ‘to break, to smash, to pierce, to 
break open’; Malto gofe ‘to break, to knock, to strike’, goture ‘to knock 
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against'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:187, no. 2063.] Either here or with 
*k’ud- (~ *k'od-) ‘(vb.) to strike; (n.) stroke, blow, knock, cuff, thump’. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’Wedh-/*k’Wod'- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash’: 
Middle High German quetzen, quetschen ‘to bruise, to mash, to crush’ 
(New High German quetschen); Middle Low German quetsen, quessen, 
quetten ‘to crush, to squeeze’; Dutch kwetsen ‘to injure, to wound’; 
Swedish kvadda ‘to smash to pieces’. Pokorny 1959:466—467 *g¥edh- ‘to 
thrust, to injure’; Walde 1927—1932.1:672—673 *g'edh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:351 *guadhs- ‘to squeeze; tight, close’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:574— 
575 *gtedh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:575; Rietz 1867.1:368; Vercoullie 
1898:160; Schiller—Lübben 1875—1881:3:404 and 3:406. 

Proto-Eskimo *kaduy- ‘to strike (with an instrument)’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik kauy- ‘to strike with an object’; Central Alaskan Yupik kauy- ‘to 
strike with an object’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a 
hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaaw- ‘to strike with a hammer’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit kauk- ‘to strike with a hammer’; North Alaskan Inuit 
kazuk- ‘to hit on the head’, kauk- ‘hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kauk- 
‘hammer’; Eastern Canadian Inuit kauk- ‘to hit with an object’; 
Greenlandic Inuit kaat- ‘hammer’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:151. Proto-Eskimo *kad(d)uyun and *kaduyutar ‘hammer’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kau<y>utaq ‘club’; Central Alaskan Yupik kauyun 
‘hammer’; Central Siberian Yupik kaayusiq ‘hammer’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit kazzuun, kazZuutaq ‘hammer’; North Alaskan Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’, 
kazzuutaq ‘stone hammer’; Western Canadian Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit kautaq ‘hammer’; Greenlandic Inuit kaataq 
‘hammer’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:151. Proto-Inuit *kauyaq- 
‘to pound’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit kauya(q)- ‘to knock at the door’; 
Western Canadian Inuit kauyaq- ‘to beat blubber, etc.’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit kauyaq- ‘to beat frozen blubber or peat for runners’; Greenlandic 
Inuit kauyan- ‘to beat frozen blubber’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:151. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.49 hammer (sb.) Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:495—496, no. 342. 


533. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’Wad-a ‘hind part, end, tail’: 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Burji k’ud-ee (adv.) ‘in back of, behind’ 


B. 


(< ‘hind-part, back, end’). Sasse 1982:128; Hudson 1989:208. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil kūti ‘pudendum muliebre’; Malayalam kūti 
‘posteriors, membrum muliebre’; Toda ku-Gy ‘anus, region of the buttocks 
in general’; Tulu kūdi ‘anus, posteriors, membrum muliebre’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:172, no. 1888. 
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Proto-Kartvelian *k’wad- ‘tail’: Georgian k’ud- ‘tail, end’; Mingrelian 
k'ud-el- ‘tail’; Laz k’ud-el- ‘tail’; Svan ha-k'wád, hd-k’ed, a-kwed, a-kwat 
‘tail’. Klimov 1964:117 *kud- and 1998:103 *kud- (*kwed-) ‘tail’; Schmidt 
1962:120 *kod-; Fahnrich 1994:222 and 2007:232 *kwad-; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:192 *kwad-. 


Sumerian gu-di, gu-du, gu-du, gudu; ‘hind-quarters, backside, buttock’. 


Buck 1949:4.18 tail. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:327—328, no. 203, *kudi ‘tail’; 
Bomhard 1996a:232, no. 650. 


534. Proto-Nostratic root *k "afi- (~ *k’Wah-): 


(vb.) *k’ah- ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press in’; 
(n.) *k’Wah-a ‘club, cudgel’; (adj.) “hit, beaten, pounded, pushed or pressed 


together, crammed, filled’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’“ah- ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press 


in’: Proto-Semitic *k’ah- (*k’ah-am-, *k’ah-at’-, *k'ah-ap-, *k’ah-a3-) ‘to 
hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press in’ > Arabic kahama ‘to 
push, to drag (someone into something), to involve; to introduce forcibly, 
to cram (something into); to plunge, to rush, to hurtle (into something); to 
jump, leap, or dive into something’, kahata ‘to beat violently’, kahafa ‘to 
beat on the skull, to break one’s skull, to wound at the head’, kahaza ‘to 
cudgel’, kahzala ‘to throw down and cudgel’, kahzana ‘to cudgel one so as 
to make him drop down’; Sheri / Jibbali kahám ‘to jump’. Zammit 2002: 
333—334. Egyptian qhqhw ‘metal workers’, ghgh ‘to hew stones, to beat 
metal, to drive’; Coptic kahkh [ka2k2] ‘to hew out, to smooth’. Hannig 
1995:865; Faulkner 1962:281; Erman—Grapow 1921:192 and 1926— 
1963.5:67; Vycichl 1983:92; Cerny 1976:68. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*k’waah- or *k’ooh- ‘to throw down and club’ > Iraqw kwah- ‘to throw’; 
Burunge Awah- ‘to throw’; Alagwa kwah- ‘to throw’; Dahalo k’ook’oh- ‘to 
club’. Ehret 1980:269 *k’’aah- or *k’ooh- ‘to wield, to swing’. Ehret 
1995:244, no. 441, *k""ah- ‘to pound’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’wex- ‘to push in, to fill in’: Georgian k’vex- ‘to push 
in, to fill in’; Mingrelian k’vax- ‘to push in, to fill in’. Klimov 1998:94 
*kwex- ‘to push, to fill in’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:201 *kwex-; 
Fahnrich 2007:242 *kwex-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wehh-dh- [*k’ Waħh-d-] (> *k’~Gd"-) ‘to push or 
press in, to dive or plunge into’: Sanskrit gahate ‘to dive into, to bathe in, 
to plunge into; to penetrate, to enter deeply into’, gadha-h ‘pressed 
together, close, fast, strong, thick, firm’; Prakrit gahadi ‘to dive into, to 
seek’; Sindhi gahanu ‘to tread out grain’; Punjabi gahnda ‘to tread out, to 
tread under foot, to travel about’; Hindi gahna ‘to tread out, to caulk’; 
Serbo-Croatian güziti ‘to wade, to tread’, gaz ‘ford’. Mann 1984— 
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1987:351 *guadh- ‘deep; depth; to plunge, to immerse’, 351 *guddhs- ‘to 
squeeze; tight, close’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:333 and I:334—335. 


Buck 1949:10.65 drive (vb. tr.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.). 


535. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wal- (~ *k’Wal-): 
(vb.) *k""al- ‘to go: to go away from, to go after or behind’; 
(n.) *k’Wal-a ‘track, way’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k""aal- ‘to come from’ > Iraqw qwal- 
‘to come along’; K’wadza k’walas- ‘to send (person)’; Ma'a kwa ‘from’. 
Ehret 1980:268. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k ’wal- ‘track, trace’: Old Georgian k’ualad ‘then, again’, 
k'ualta ‘after, following’; Georgian k’val- ‘track, trace’, k’val-da-k’val 
‘right behind’; Mingrelian [k'ul-] in u-k'ul-i ‘after, then’; Laz [k'ul-] in 
o-k'ul-e ‘after’, (postposition) -k’ule ‘after’. Klimov 1998:90—91 *kwal- 
‘track, footprint’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:193 *kwal-; Fahnrich 
2007:232 *kwal-. 

C. Indo-European: Tocharian A kalk-, kalk- used to form the non-present 
tenses of i- ‘to go’, B kalak- ‘to follow’. Assuming development from 
Proto-Indo-European *k el-/*k’Wol-/*k’v]- ‘to go, to follow’, attested only 
in Tocharian (cf. Adams 1999:147 and 2013:155—156). Van Windekens 
(1976—1982.I:625—626), on the other hand, assumes that the Tocharian 
forms are loans from Uralic. However, this proposal is rejected by Adams. 


Buck 1949:10.49 go away, depart; 10.52 follow; 10.63 send. 


536. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wal’- (~ *k’Wab-): 
(vb.) *&'val»- ‘to gush forth, to overflow; to flow, to leak, to ooze, to drip, to 
trickle’; 
(n.) *k’“al’-a ‘gush, flow, drip, trickle; river, stream, spring’ 


A. Dravidian: Kolami ku:l- (ku-t-) ‘(water) to run from a punctured vessel or 
tap’, ku-lp- (ku-lupt-) ‘to puncture (vessel) so that water runs out’; Naikri 
kūl- ‘to leak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174, no. 1919. Perhaps also: Tamil 
kuli *(vb.) to bathe, to wash one's body up to the neck, to take purificatory 
bath after menstruation, to dive for pearls; (n.) bath, ablution, diving’, 
kulippu, kuliyal ‘washing, bathing’; Malayalam kuli ‘bathing, ablution’, 
kulikka ‘to wash, to bathe, to plunge into water’; Kodagu kuli (kulip-, 
kulic-) ‘to take bath’, kulipéki ‘menstruation’ (literally, ‘need to bathe’), 
kuli mane ‘menstrual hut’, kulip ‘bathing’, kuliyame ‘pregnancy’ (literally, 
‘need not to bathe’); Tulu kulurikuni ‘to wet, to moisten’, kolambe ‘bath’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:166, no. 1832. For the semantics, cf. Greek 
Bodaveiov ‘bath, bathing-room' cited below. 
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Proto-Indo-European *k’Wel(H)-/*k’Wol(H)-/*k’Wl(H)- ‘to gush forth, to 
overflow; to flow, to leak, to ooze, to drip, to trickle’: Sanskrit gálati ‘to 
drip, to drop, to ooze, to trickle, to distill’, gala-h ‘flowing, liquefying’, 
galana-h ‘dropping, flowing’; Greek BAvdw, pAóGo (future BAdow) ‘to 
bubble up, to gush forth’, BAvdotc ‘a bubbling up’, (?) BoXaveiov ‘bath, 
bathing-room’; Old Danish kval ‘steam, vapor, mist, haze’; Old English 
collen- in collen-fer(h)p ‘proud, elated, bold’ (< *cwellan ‘to swell’) and 
collen-ferhtan ‘to embolden’, cwylla ‘well, spring’; Old Saxon quella 
‘well, spring’; Old High German quellan ‘to gush (forth), to well (up); to 
issue, to flow, to spring (from)’ (New High German quellen), quella 
‘spring, source, fountain, well’ (New High German Quelle). Rix 1998a:185 
*g"elH- ‘to gush (forth), to well (up); Pokorny 1959:471—472 *geel-, 
*g'ela-, *g'le- ‘to drip, to drop, to trickle; to gush (forth), to well (up); to 
issue, to flow, to spring (from)’; Walde 1927—1932.1:690—692 *g¥e/-, 
*g'ele(i)-; Mallory—Adams 1997:207 *g"el(s)- ‘to well up, to flow’ and 
2006:393, 394 *gwel(s)- ‘to well up, to flow’; Boisacq 1950:113 *q¥elé- 
and 124; Hofmann 1966:31 and 36; Beekes 2010.1:195 and I:222—223 — 
Beekes rejects the comparison of Greek fAóco, BADC@ ‘to bubble up, to 
gush forth’ with Sanskrit gálati ‘to drip, to drop, to ooze, to trickle, to 
distill’ and Old High German quellan ‘to gush (forth), to well (up); to 
issue, to flow, to spring (from)’; Frisk 1970—1973.I::212 and 1:246; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.I:159—160 and 1:182; Orél 2003:227 Proto- 
Germanic *kwellanan; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:574 *g¥el-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:575; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:329. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *kujul ‘narrow river’ (?) > 
Chukchi kuul(kuul) ‘small, deep river’; Koryak kujul “small bay, creek’. 
Fortescue 2005:140. 


Sumerian gul ‘to flow, to stream’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 9.36 wash; 10.32 flow (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:513—514, no. 362; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 877a, *kulV ‘to flow, to 
gush, to leak’. 


537. Proto-Nostratic root *k "am- (~ *k’Wam-): 


(vb.) *k’ Wam- ‘to burn slowly, to smolder; to be hot, to be red-hot, to be 


glowing; to smoke'; 


(n.) *k'"vam-a ‘embers, ashes; heat; smoke’ 


Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian kamii ‘to burn, to consume by fire’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kumpu (kumpi-) ‘to become charred (as food when boiled 
with insufficient fire)’, kumai ‘to be hot, sultry’; Malayalam kumpal 
‘inward heat’, kummu expression descriptive of heat, kumuruka, kumiruka 
‘to be hot, close’, Aumural ‘oppressive heat’; Kannada kome ‘to begin to 
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burn (as fire or anger)’; Tulu gumulu ‘fire burning in embers’, gumuluni 
‘to be hot, to feel hot (as in a fit or fever)’; Telugu kummu “smoldering 
ashes', kumulu *to smolder, to burn slowly underneath without a flame, to 
be consumed inwardly, to grieve, to pine’; Gondi kum ‘smoke’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:159—160, no. 1752. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’wam-/*k’wm- ‘to smoke’: Georgian k’m- ‘to smoke’ 
(Old Georgian k’um- ‘to smoke’, k’umeva- ‘to burn [incense]’, sak umevel- 
‘fragrance, perfume’); Mingrelian k’um- ‘to smoke’, k’um-a ‘smoke’, 
o-k'umap-u ‘censer’; Laz (m)k’om- ‘to smoke’, k’om-a ‘smoke’; Svan 
k’wam- ‘to smoke’. Klimov 1964:108—109 *kwam-/*kwm- and 1998:91 
*kwam-/*kwm- ‘to smoke’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:193—194 
*kwam-; Fahnrich 2007:233—234 *kwam-; Schmidt 1962:119. Proto- 
Kartvelian *k’wam-]- ‘smoke’: Georgian k’vaml- ‘smoke’; Svan k’wdm 
‘smoke, smut’. Klimov 1964:108 *kwam]- and 1998:91 *kwam-l- ‘smoke’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *kūma ‘hot, red-hot; fever’ > Finnish kuuma 
‘hot’, kuume ‘fever’, kuumoitta- ‘to make hot, to heat’, kuumuus ‘heat’; 
Estonian kuum ‘hot, red-hot’, kuuma- ‘to be red-hot, to glow’, kuumata- ‘to 
make red-hot’; Mordvin (Erza) kumoka ‘fever’. Rédei 1986—1988:675— 
676 *küma. 


Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 1.85 burn (vb.). Bomhard 1996:213—214, no. 
613; Hakola 2000:87, no. 360. 


538. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wan- (~ *k’Wan-): 
(vb.) *k’Wan- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 
(n.) *k’“an-a ‘udder, bosom, breast? 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’“an-a ‘woman, wife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’Wan- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse; to suck; (n.) udder, 
bosom, breast’: Proto-Semitic *k’an-aw/y- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to rear, to 
bring up’ > Mehri kani ‘to rear, to look after; to suckle’; Soqotri kdne ‘to 
suckle, to bring up’, kdnhoh ‘baby animal’; Sheri / Jibbali kéni ‘to rear, to 
look after, to bring up; to suckle’, makani ‘baby’; Harsüsi keno ‘to bring 
up, to rear’, mekndyw ‘baby boy’. (?) Egyptian qni ‘(vb.) to embrace; (n.) 
bosom, embrace’, qniw ‘embrace, bosom’, qnqn ‘to eat, to feed’; Demotic 
qn ‘breast’; Coptic kun(t)- [kovmw(T)-] “bosom, breast’, also sometimes 
‘genitals’. Hannig 1995:859 and 862; Faulkner 1962:280; Erman—Grapow 
1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:50—51, 5:56; Gardiner 1957:596; Vycichl 
1983:82; Cerny 1976:59. East Cushitic: Kambata k’an- ‘to suck (tr.), to 
nurse (intr.)’, k’an-s- ‘to nurse (tr.)’; Sidamo k’an- ‘to suck (tr.), to nurse 
(intr.)’, k’an-s- ‘to nurse (tr.)’. Proto-East Cushitic *k'and;- ‘udder’ > Burji 
k'án?-i, k'ánd-i ‘clitoris’; Somali ganj-id ‘lymphatic gland’; Dasenech 
gan- ‘udder’; Konso gand-itta ‘udder; swollen or abnormally big “gland””’; 
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Hadiyya gan-ce ‘udder’; Gollango gan-te ‘udder’. Sasse 1982:124; Hudson 
1989:106 and 146. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil konkai ‘woman’s breast, protuberance of a tree’; 
Malayalam konka ‘woman’s breast’, konkacci, konkicci ‘woman with full 
breasts’; Kui kanguri ‘nipple, teat’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:184, no. 
2038. 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder; 5.16 suck. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:498—499, no. 347. 


539. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k "an-a ‘woman, wife’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k""an- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 
(n.) *k’“an-a ‘udder, bosom, breast? 


Semantic development as in Latin femina ‘female, woman’ from the same root 
as in felo ‘to suck’, hence, ‘one who gives suck’. 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k’“en- “woman, wife, female’: Sanskrit gna ‘wife’, 
jani-h ‘woman, wife’, jani-h ‘wife’; Avestan gana, yna ‘woman, wife’, 
jaini- ‘wife’; Armenian kin ‘woman, wife’; Greek yovń (Doric yová, 
Boeotian Bava) ‘woman, wife’, yovvic ‘a womanish man’; Albanian zonjë 
‘wife, lady, mistress (of a house), house-keeper’; Old Irish ben ‘woman’; 
Gothic gind ‘woman, female’, qineins (adj.) ‘female’, gens ‘wife’; Old 
Icelandic kona ‘woman, wife’, kvaen, kván ‘wife’; Faroese kona ‘woman, 
wife’; Norwegian kona ‘woman, wife’, (dial.) kvaan ‘wife’; Swedish kona 
‘woman, wife’; Danish kone ‘woman, wife’; Old English cwene ‘woman, 
female, serf; prostitute’, cwen ‘queen, wife’; Old Saxon cwena ‘wife, 
woman’, quàn ‘queen, wife’; Old High German quena ‘woman, wife’; Old 
Prussian genno ‘woman’; Old Church Slavic Zena ‘woman, wife’; Russian 
Zena [xena] ‘wife’; Tocharian A sdm, B sana ‘wife’; Hittite *ku(w)an(a)- 
‘woman’; Luwian (dat.-loc. sg.) wa-a-ni ‘woman’; Lydian kána- ‘wife’. 
Pokorny 1959:473—474  *gwéná ‘woman, wife’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:681—682 *g¥ena; Mann 1984—1987:355—356 *guend, *guand, 
*ouna ‘woman’, 356 *guen-, 356 *guendhiua (*guendhiu-) ‘woman, 
goddess’, 356 *guénis; Watkins 1985:25 *g"en- and 2000:34 *g"en- 
‘woman’ (suffixed form *g"en-a-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:92, 
1:758 *k’’en- and 1995.80 *k’’en- ‘woman; wife’, 1:660—661; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:648 *g"énh, ‘woman’ and 2006:204 *gvénh, 
‘woman’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.L:351, 1:416, and L429; Boisacq 
1950:158 *g"ena; Beekes 2010.1:291—292 *gwen-h,; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:242—243 *g"en-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:333—335 *g'en-; Hofmann 
1966:49 *g'ena; Orél 2003:228 Proto-Germanic *kweninan, 228 *kwenon; 
Kroonen 2013:316—317 Proto-Germanic *kwéni- ‘wife’; Feist 1939:386 
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*ovend-, *g¥eni- and 388 *g¥end; Lehmann 1986:275—276 *g"énà 
‘woman, wife’ and 277; De Vries 1977:325, 336, and 339; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.I::401; Onions 1966:731 *gwen-, *gwn-; Klein 1971:609 
*owend-, *g’unad ‘woman’; Puhvel 1984— _ .4:306—308 *g"on-s or 
*g"en-s; Kloekhorst 2008b:501—505; Adams 1999:621 *gwenh,-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:476—477 *g4ena; Derksen 2008:558 *g”en-eh, 
and 2015:558 *g"en-eh,; Huld 1983:136; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:177—185 *g¥én-, *g¥on-, *g'(e)n(a)h;-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *kune (~ *g-) ‘one of several wives’: Proto-Turkic *giini ‘(n.) 
co-wife; envy, jealousy; jealous, envious person; (vb.) to be jealous, 
envious’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) küni ‘envy, jealousy’; Karakhanide 
Turkic küni ‘co-wife’; Turkish gönü ‘co-wife; envy, jealousy’; Azerbaijani 
günü ‘co-wife’; Turkmenian güni ‘co-wife’; Uzbek kundas ‘co-wife’, kunci 
‘jealous, envious person’; Uighur ktindds ‘co-wife’, kün-lü- ‘to be jealous, 
envious’, kiin-ci ‘jealous, envious person’; Tatar kóndás ‘co-wife’, kón-ce 
‘jealous, envious person’, (dial) kene ‘envy, jealousy’; Bashkir köndäš 
*co-wife', kón-lá- ‘to be jealous, envious’, kónsó ‘jealous, envious person’; 
Karaim kündeš ‘co-wife’, kün-le-, künü-le-, kónü-le- ‘to be jealous, 
envious’; Kirghiz kiinti, kündós ‘co-wife’, künü-ló- ‘to be jealous (of 
women)’; Kazakh kündes ‘co-wife’, kün-de- ‘to be jealous, envious’; 
Noghay ktindes ‘co-wife’, kiin-le- ‘to be jealous, envious’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) künü ‘envy, jealousy’; Tuva yiin-ne- ‘to be jealous, 
envious’; Yakut Künü ‘envy, jealousy’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:739—740 *kune (~ *g-) ‘one of several wives’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.32 wife; 4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:498—499, no. 347; Illi¢-Svityé 1965:340 *k/u/na 
[^xeuummnga'] ‘woman’ and 1971—1984.1:306—308, no. 178 *Kküni ‘woman’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 896, *koni (or *kuni) ‘woman, wife’; Greenberg 
2002:187, no. 431. 


540. Proto-Nostratic root *k’War- (~ *k’War-): 
(vb.) *k’War- ‘to be cold’; 
(n.) *k’War-a ‘cold, coldness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’“ar- (~ *k’Wor-) ‘to be cold’: Proto-Semitic *&'ar-ar- 
‘to be cold’ > Hebrew karar [13] ‘to be cold’, kar [32] ‘cool’, kõr [77] 
‘cold’, kerer MR] ‘cold’; Aramaic karar ‘to be cold’, karirà ‘cold’; Syriac 
karir ‘cold’; Arabic karra ‘to be cold, chilly, cool’, kurr ‘cold, coldness, 
chilliness, coldness’, kirra ‘cold, coldness, chilliness, coldness’; Mandaic 
karir(a) ‘cold’; Geez / Ethiopic &"arra [#2], k"arara [#22] ‘to be cold, 
cool; to cool down (anger), to subside (fire)’, k”arr [¥*C] ‘cold, coldness’, 
k"arir [BEC] ‘cold, cool’, korar [#2C€] ‘ice’; Tigre kärra ‘to become cool’; 
Tigrinya k’drrdrd ‘to become cool’ (Geez loan), k"arri, kurri ‘cold’; 
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Amharic kYärrärä ‘to be cold’, k”arr ‘cold’; Gurage korra ‘morning frost’. 
Murtonen 1989:384; Klein 1987:597; Leslau 1979:495 and 1987:443— 
444; Militarév 2010:59 Proto-Semitic *k”rr; Zammit 2002:337. Proto- 
Semitic *k’ar-ax- ‘(vb.) to freeze; (n.) frost, ice? > Akkadian karhu ‘ice’, 
karahu ‘to become iced up’; Hebrew kerah [MR] ‘frost, ice’; Syriac karha 
‘frost, ice’. Murtonen 1989:386—387; Klein 1987:593. Arabic karisa ‘to 
be severe, fierce, biting, grim (the cold); to freeze, to make torpid; to 
(be)numb; to nip (someone, something; of cold)’, karis ‘severe, fierce, 
biting, grim (of the cold), very cold, bitterly cold, freezing, frozen’. 
Militarév 2010:59 Proto-Semitic *krs. West Chadic *k’arar- ‘cold (of 
water, weather)’ > Hausa kararaa ‘cold (of water, weather)’. Highland 
East Cushitic *k’or(r)- ‘cold’ > Sidamo k’orra ‘frost’. Hudson 1989:381. 
Lowland East Cushitic *k’or(r)- ‘intense cold’ > Galla / Oromo k’orro 
‘intense cold’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:338, no. 1554, *kar- ‘(to be) cold’, 
346, no. 1591, *kor- (n.) ‘cold’ (derived from *kar- ‘to be cold’), and 353, 
no. 1627, *kVrVs- ‘to freeze’. 

Dravidian: Kannada kore, kori ‘to pierce (as cold)’, koreta, korata ‘the 
piercing of cold’; Kota korv- (kord-) ‘to be cold’, kor, korv ‘coldness’; 
Gondi kharra ‘frost’, karing, koring ‘cold’; Toda kwar- (kwar6-) ‘to feel 
cold’, kwar ‘cold’, kwar- (kwar0-) ‘to be cold (in songs)’; Kolami korale 
‘cold’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:195, no. 2168; Krishnamurti 2003:110 
*kot-ay ‘to pierce’. 

Kartvelian: Georgian (Leéxumian) k’rux-wa ‘cold’; Svan k’warem ‘ice’, 
k’warmob ‘frost, freezing’, lik’wremi ‘to freeze’. 


Buck 1949:1.77 ice; 15.86 cold. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:492—493, no. 340. 


541. Proto-Nostratic root *k’War- (~ *k’war-): 


(vb.) *k’War- ‘to rest, to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘stillness, quietude, repose, rest, resting place’; (adj.) ‘still, quiet, 


at rest’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k’“ar- ‘to stay, to remain, to rest, to settle down’: 


Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ar- ‘to stay, to remain, to rest, to settle down’ > 
Moabite kr ‘town’; Ugaritic kr ‘dweller (?), dwelling (?)’; Arabic karra ‘to 
settle down, to establish oneself, to become settled or sedentary, to take up 
one’s residence, to rest, to abide, to dwell, to reside, to remain, to stay, to 
linger’, makarr ‘abode, dwelling, habitation; residence; storage place; seat, 
center; site, place; station; position (at sea)’, karar ‘fixedness, firmness, 
solidity; sedentariness, settledness, stationariness, sedentation; steadiness, 
constancy, continuance, permanency, stability; repose, rest, stillness, 
quietude; duration; abode, dwelling, habitation; residence, resting place’; 
Sabaean krr ‘settlement’. Zammit 2002:337. Proto-Semitic *k’ar-ay- ‘(vb.) 
to stay, to remain, to settle down; (n.) town, village, settled area’ > Arabic 
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karya ‘village, hamlet, small town, rural community’; Hebrew kiryah 
[^] “town, city’; Palmyrene kry ‘settled area’; Tigrinya kdrdyd ‘to 
remain’; Amharic kdrrd ‘to be left, to remain, to be missing, to be absent; 
to stay away, to absent oneself’; Gurage (Muher) kdrrd, (Gogot) kerrd, 
(Soddo) kirrá ‘to be absent, to stay away, to remain behind, to disappear, 
to vanish, to be lost’. Murtonen 1989:385; Klein 1987:593— 594; Leslau 
1979:494. Berber: Tuareg ayram ‘town, village’, tayramt ‘a small village, 
small castle’; Mzab ayram ‘city, town, village, town surrounded by 
ramparts’; Nefusa ayram ‘town’; Zenaga irmi ‘village, settlement’; 
Tamazight iyram ‘village, fortified village, granary’, tiyramt ‘fortified 
house’. Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya k’arar- ‘to settle (out)’; 
Kambata K 'arar- ‘to settle (out)'. Hudson 1989:288 and 328. 

(?) Dravidian: Kannada kūr ‘to sit down’, kürisu ‘to cause to sit’; Telugu 
kür(u)cundu ‘to sit, to be seated’; Pengo kuc- ‘to sit’; Manda kuh- ‘to sit’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:173, no. 1900. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’“r- ‘gentle, mild, calm, at rest, 
still’: Gothic gairrus ‘friendly, gentle’, gairrei ‘gentleness’; Old Icelandic 
kvirr, kyrr ‘still, quiet, at rest’, kyrra (f.) ‘calmness, calm’, kyrra ‘to calm, 
to still; to become calm’; Faroese kyrrur ‘still, quiet, kyrra ‘to 
domesticate, to tame’; Norwegian kyrr, kjerr, kvar, kver ‘still, quiet’, 
kjerra ‘to domesticate, to tame’; Swedish kvar ‘still, quiet’; Danish kvær 
‘still, quiet’; Middle Low German querre ‘tame’; Middle High German 
kürre ‘tame, docile, gentle, mild’ (New High German kirre). Mann 1984— 
1987:357 *guersos (*guors-, *gurs-) ‘sweet, soft, pleasant’; Orél 2003:229 
Proto-Germanic *kwerruz; Kroonen 2013:318 Proto-Germanic *kwerru- 
‘quiet, still’; Feist 1939:386; Lehmann 1986:275; De Vries 1977:341; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:434 Germanic base *kwerru-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:371 *g¥ersu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:371 Proto-Germanic kwerru- 
“quiet, tame’. 


Buck 1949:12.16 remain, stay, wait; 12.19 quiet (adj.). Möller 1911:97; 
Bomhard—K erns 1994:489—490, no. 337. 


542. Proto-Nostratic root *k’War- (~ *k’War-): 
(vb.) *k’War- ‘to crush, to grind’; 
(n.) *k’War-a ‘grinding pestle, grinding stone; stone, rock’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kuravi ‘grinding pestle’; Malayalam kuravi ‘small rolling 
stone to grind with’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:164, no. 1819. Tamil kuru 
(kuruv-, kurr-) ‘to pound in a mortar, to husk’, kurru (kurri-) ‘to pound, to 
strike, to hit, to crush’; Kota kur- (kut-) ‘to pound (clay in preparation for 
making pots)’; Gadba kurk- (kuruk-) ‘to beat like a carpet’; Gondi kurkal 
‘stone pestle’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:167, no. 1850a. 
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Proto-Kartvelian *k’wercx- ‘to break up, to split, to crush, to smash’: 
Georgian k’vercx- ‘to pile up’; Mingrelian [k’vacx-] ‘to break to pieces’; 
Laz k'ancx- (< *k'vancx- < *k'varcx-) ‘to smash, to crumble’. Klimov 
1964:111 *kwerc,x- and 1998:93—94 *kwerc,x- ‘to break up, to split, to 
crush, to smash’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:199 *kwerc,x-; Fahnrich 
2007:240 *kwerc,x-. Proto-Kartvelian *na-k’wercx-al- ‘fragment, splinter’: 
Georgian nak’vercxal- ‘spark’; Mingrelian nak’vacxir- ‘charred log’; Laz 
nok’ancxule- ‘charred log’. Klimov 1964:145 *na-kwerc,x-al- and 
1998:137 *na-kwerc,x-al- ‘fragment, splinter’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’WerAn-/*k’rAn-, *k'"reAn- [*k’WraAn-| (> 
*k'"ran-), *k’WreAwn- [*k""raAwn-] (^ *k’Wrawn-) ‘mill, millstone’: 
Sanskrit grdvan- ‘stone for pressing out the Soma’; Armenian erkan 
(metathesized from *(e)kran) ‘millstone’; Old Irish brau, bro ‘mill’; Old 
Welsh breuan ‘mill’; Cornish brou ‘mill’; Breton breo ‘mill’; Gothic 
(asilu-)qairnus ‘(donkey-)mill’; Old Icelandic kvern ‘millstone, handmill’; 
Faroese kvørn ‘millstone, handmill’; Norwegian kvern ‘millstone, 
handmill’; Swedish kvarn ‘millstone, handmill’; Danish kvern ‘millstone, 
handmill’; Old English cweorn ‘(hand)mill’; Old Frisian quern ‘handmill’; 
Old Saxon quern ‘handmill’; Dutch Aweern ‘handmill’; Old High German 
quirn, quirna ‘handmill’; Old Church Slavic Zrenove ‘millstone’, Zrony 
‘mill’; Lithuanian girna ‘millstone’; Latvian dzirnavas ‘mill’; Tocharian B 
kdrwene ‘stone, rock’, kdrwendsse ‘stony’. Pokorny 1959:476—477 *g¥er-, 
*gllera-, *gterau-, *g¥eri- ‘heavy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:684—686 *g¥er- 
‘heavy’; Mann 1984—1987:375 *gur-nau- (analytical form of) *gurnüs, 
-à; *euruaná; *guernus, -à; *guernauos, etc., 370 *guraun, *gurauan, 
*ouran- ‘heavy stone, millstone’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I1:228 
*k’°er-H-, *k’°r-eH-, 11:693 *k’°rau- and 1995.1:198 *k’°er-H-, *k’°r-eH- 
‘grindstone’, 1:599 *k’’rau- ‘millstone, mill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:474 
*owerh,-u-on- ~ *g"erh,-n-u-s ‘quern’; Watkins 1985:25 *g"era- ‘heavy’ 
(suffixed full-grade form *g"ero-nà 'millstone") and 2000:34 *g"ero- 
(oldest form *g"era,-) ‘heavy’ (suffixed full-grade form *g"era-nà 
*millstone"); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:353; Orél 2003:228 Proto-Germanic 
*kwernuz ~ *kwerno; Kroonen 2013:318 Proto-Germanic *kwernu- ‘mill; 
millstone’; Lehmann 1986:44—45 *gvrnu-, *g"ernàá-; Feist 1939:59 
*g'rnu-, *gternd; De Vries 1977:337 *g¥er-a-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:431; Onions 1966:731; Klein 1971:609; Skeat 1898:484; Adams 
1999:166 *e"rh.won-en-, *g"reh;wen-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:209 
*g" ra,uon-; Derksen 2008:566; Smoczynski 2007.1:183 *g¥4rh,-nuH-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:153—154. 


Sumerian gur(-gur) ‘to rub off, to abrade, to rub down, to grind’, guru, ‘to rub, 
to grate, to grind’. 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 5.57 mill. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:497—498, no. 345. 
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543. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’War-b-a ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k'"arb- ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’: 
Proto-Semitic *k’irb- (< *k'"arb-) ‘midst, inward part’ > Hebrew kerep 
[220p] ‘inward part, midst’; Ugaritic krb ‘midst, female genitalia’; 
Akkadian kerbu ‘midst’. Murtonen 1989:386; Klein 1987:591. Egyptian 
q3b ‘intestines, interior of the body, middle of anything’. Hannig 1995:849; 
Faulkner 1962:275; Erman—Grapow 1921:188 and 1926—1963.5:9; 
Gardiner 1957:596. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil karu ‘fetus, embryo, egg, germ, young of animal’, 
karuppai ‘womb’, karuvam ‘fetus, embryo’; Malayalam karu ‘embryo, 
yolk’; Kota karv ‘fetus of animal, larva of bees, pregnant (of animals)’; 
Telugu karuvu ‘fetus’, kari ‘uterus of animals’; Parji kerba ‘egg’; Gadba 
(Ollari) karbe ‘egg’; Gondi garba ‘egg’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119, no. 
1279. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’Werbh-/*k Worbh-/*k’Wrbh-, *k’’reb"- ‘the inside, 
the middle, interior, inward part’: Sanskrit gdrbha-h ‘womb, the inside, 
middle, interior’; Avestan garawo ‘womb’, garabus ‘the young of an 
animal’; Greek Bpéqoc ‘the babe in the womb, fetus’; Old Church Slavic 
Zrébe, zrébocb ‘foal’. Mallory—Adams 1997:615 *g"erbhen-, *g’rebhos; 
Mann 1984—1987:370 *gurebhnos, -es- (*gurebhmn, -on) ‘fetus, infant, 
animal’; Hofmann 1966:39; Frisk 1970—1973.1:266 *g¥rebh-, *g'erbh-; 
Boisacq 1950:133 *g'rebh-os; Beekes 2010.1:238 *gverbh-/*greb'-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:195 *gver-bh-/*gvr-ebh-; Prellwitz 1905:84. 
Mayrhofer (1956—1980.1:329), on the other hand, compares Sanskrit 
gárbha-h with Greek deAptc ‘womb’, as does Frisk (1970—1973.1:363), 
while Chantraine (1968—1980.1:195) notes that Sanskrit gdrbha-h can go 
with either Greek Bpéqoc or deA@uvc. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 12.37 middle. Móller 1911:101; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:489, no. 336. 


544. Proto-Nostratic root *k Wary- (~ *k’Wary-): 
(vb.) *k""ar»- ‘to thunder, to rumble’; 
(n.) *k’Wary-a ‘rain, storm, stormy weather, thunderstorm’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'"ar- ‘rain, storm’: Highland East Cushitic: Burji 
k'áraar-i ‘rainy season’. Sasse 1982:124—125; Hudson 1989:207. 
Egyptian qri ‘storm, storm-cloud; thunder’. Hannig 1995:862; Faulkner 
1962:280; Gardiner 1957:596; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:58. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kararu (karari-) ‘to thunder’; Kolami karadil- (karadilt-) 
‘lightning strikes’ (subject abar ‘sky’); Naiki (of Chanda) y karalil- 
‘lightning strikes’ (7 ‘lightning’? < Indo-Aryan). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:126, no. 1354. 
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(?) Proto-Kartvelian *k’urcx- ‘hail’: Georgian k’urcxal- ‘tears’; Mingrelian 
k'irex-, k’arcx- ‘hail’; Laz k’icx- ‘hail’; Svan k’icx ‘fragment, scrap’. 
Klimov 1998:104—105 *kurcx- ‘hail’. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k’’or-/*k’Wr- ‘to thunder, to rumble, to 
roar’: Sanskrit gárjati ‘to thunder, to rumble, to roar’, garjana-h 
‘thundering, rumbling, roaring’, garjd- ‘roaring, thunder’; Prakrit gajjai ‘to 
thunder, to roar’, gajjana- ‘thunder’, gajji- ‘thunder’; Hindi gajnd ‘to 
thunder, to roar; to revel, to be pleased’, gajan ‘thundering’, gaj 
‘thunderbolt, wrath’; Avestan gram- ‘to rage, to be angry’; Greek ppépo 
‘to roar (of a wave); to clash, to ring; to shout, to rave’, Bpdpoc ‘any loud 
noise: the crackling of a fire, the roaring of a storm; rage, fury’, Bpovtéa 
‘to thunder’, Bpovty (< *Bpop-ta) ‘thunder’, Ppóvtnua ‘thunderclap’; Irish 
breim (pl. breamanna) ‘rumbling of bowels’; Welsh bref ‘bleat’; Old High 
German queran ‘to moan, to sigh’ (New High German quarren); Old 
Church Slavic grométi ‘to thunder’, grom» ‘thunder’; Russian gremét' 
[rpemetp] ‘to thunder’, gremucij [rpewyuuii] ‘thundering, roaring’, grom 
[rpom] ‘thunder’. Mann 1984—1987:371 *guremo, *gurém- ‘to roar, to 
rumble’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:327 onomatopoeic; Boisacq 1950:132 
*mrem- or *g'rem-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:264—265; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:194 etymology uncertain; Hofmann 1966:39 *bhrem-; Beekes 
2010.1:237 onomatopoeic; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:572—573 *ger-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:574; Preobrazhensky 1951:157; Derksen 2008:195. Note: 
All of these forms present multiple difficulties, and, consequently, different 
etymologies have been proposed in the literature. No one explanation can 
be considered definitive. Hence, some, none, or all of these forms may 
belong here. 

Proto-Altaic *kür"e (~ -i) ‘autumn; rain, storm’: Proto-Tungus *kure- 
“storm, whirlwind’ > Evenki kur-ge-kün ‘storm, whirlwind’; Lamut / Even 
qurgi, kur ‘storm, whirlwind’; Ulch kure(n) ‘storm, whirlwind’; Nanay / 
Gold kure ‘storm, whirlwind’. Proto-Mongolian *kura ‘rain’ > Written 
Mongolian qura ‘rain’; Khalkha yur ‘rain, precipitation’; Buriat yura 
‘rain’; Kalmyk yur ‘rain’; Ordos yura ‘rain’; Dagur yuar ‘rain’; Dongxiang 
cura ‘rain’; Shira-Yughur yura ‘rain’; Monguor yurd ‘rain’. Proto-Turkic 
*gür"- ‘autumn’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) küz ‘autumn’; 
Karakhanide Turkic küz ‘autumn’; Turkish güz ‘autumn’; Gagauz güz 
‘autumn’; Azerbaijani giiz-dm ‘autumn wool’; Turkmenian giiz ‘autumn’; 
Uzbek kuz ‘autumn’; Uighur küz ‘autumn’; Karaim küz ‘autumn’; Tatar köz 
‘autumn’; Bashkir kóÓ ‘autumn’; Kirghiz küz ‘autumn’; Kazakh küz 
‘autumn’; Noghay küz ‘autumn’; Sary-Uighur kuz ‘autumn’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) küs ‘autumn’; Tuva küs ‘autumn’; Chuvash kar 
‘autumn’; Yakut kühün ‘autumn’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:747— 
748 *küre (~ -i) ‘autumn; rain, storm’. 
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Buck 1949:1.56 thunder; 1.75 rain (sb.). Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 948, *kuhrV (or *ktih’V ?) ‘rain clouds, rainy weather, rainy season’. 


545. Proto-Nostratic root *ķ "as- (~ *k’Was-): 
(vb.) *k""as- ‘to strike fire, to put out (fire); 
(n.) *k’Was-a ‘spark, fire’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *k’as-k’as- ‘to stroke or stir up 
(a fire)’ > Geez / Ethiopic &"ask"asa [dnd] ‘to stir a fire’; Tigre kdskdsd 
‘to stir up, to shake’; Tigrinya kdskdsd, k"dsk"üsá ‘to stir a fire’; Amharic 
käsäkkäsä ‘to awaken, to wake up, to awake, to arouse, to stimulate 
(interest), to activate, to stir up, to excite, to inspire, to provoke (incite), to 
bring about’; Gurage kasdkdsd ‘to rouse, to wake up’. Leslau 1979:504 and 
1987:446. 

B. Dravidian: Konda kas- ‘to be lit (as fire), to burn’, kasis- ‘to light (lamp, 
fire)’; Pengo kacay ki- ‘to light (lamp)’; Kuwi hiccu kahinomi ‘we kindle 
fire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:102—103, no. 1090. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *k’wes- ‘to strike fire’: Georgian k’ves- ‘to strike fire’, 
k’ves- ‘steel’, na-k’ves- ‘spark’; Mingrelian k’vas- ‘to strike fire’. Klimov 
1998:94 *kwes,- : *kws;- ‘to strike fire’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995: 
199 *kwes-; Fáhnrich 2007:240 kwes-. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *K'"es-/*Kk Wos- ‘to extinguish, to put out (originally, 
of fire)’: Sanskrit jásate ‘to be exhausted, starved; to exhaust, to weaken, 
to cause to expire; to hurt, to strike’; Greek ofévvoju (fut. oBéoo) ‘to 
quench, to put out; to be quenched, to go out (of fire); to become extinct, to 
die (metaphorically, of men)’, ofeotnüpiog ‘serving to quench (fire)’; 
Lithuanian gestu, gésti ‘to go out, to die out, to become dim (of light)’, 
(causative) gesati, gesyti ‘to extinguish’; Latvian dziéstu ‘to go out, to be 
extinguished, to expire’; Old Church Slavic *gaso, *gasiti in u-gasiti ‘to 
extinguish, to go out’; (?) Tocharian A kds-, B käs- ‘to come to extinction, 
to be extinguished, to go out’. Pokorny 1959:479—480 *g'es-, *zg'es- ‘to 
extinguish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:693—694 *g¥es-; Mann 1984— 
1987:358 *eueso, -ið ‘to extinguish, to be extinguished’; Watkins 1985:25 
*owes- ‘to extinguish’ and 2000:78 *(s)g"es- ‘to be extinguished’ (suffixed 
[causative] form *sg"es-nu-), Mallory—Adams 1997:188 *gves- ‘to 
extinguish’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:425; Frisk 1970—1973.11:685—686 
*zg!es-; Boisacq 1950:856 *(z)q¥és-, *(z)g¥os-; Hofmann 1966:307—308; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:991—992 *gwes-; Beekes 2010.II:1314—1315 
*(s)g"es-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:149; Smoczynski 2007.1:175; Derksen 
2008:161 *(s)g"es-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:210 *(z)g¥es-; Adams 
1999:177 *(z)gVes- ‘extinguish’. 


546. Proto-Nostratic root *& "as- (~ *k""as-) (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k""as- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to murmur, to mumble’; 
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(n.) *k’Was-a ‘sigh, moan, groan, whisper, murmur, mumble’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (?) *k’Was- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to 


murmur, to mumble’: Semitic: Gurage kesdtd ‘to groan, to moan, to sigh’; 
Amharic (ak)kassdtd ‘to sigh, to moan’. Leslau 1979:505. Egyptian 
(reduplicated) qsqs ‘to whisper’; Coptic kaskes [kackec] ‘to whisper’. 
Vycichl 1983:88—89; Cerny 1976:64 (Cerny considers the Egyptian and 
Coptic forms to be loans from Semitic). 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) kucukucu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to whisper’, 
kucukucuppu ‘whispering’, kacu-kuc-enal onomatopoeic expression 
signifying whispering; Malayalam kusukusukka, kucukucukka ‘to whisper’, 
kusalikka ‘to whisper, to mumble’, kasukusu imitative sound of 
whispering; Kota guc guc in- (id-) ‘to whisper’, gucgucn ‘in a whisper, 
secretly’; Kannada kucu, kusa, kusu, guja, guju, gusa, gusu, kisu, gisu a 
sound imitating whispering (frequently reduplicated); Tulu guji, guju, 
gujji, gujju, gusu, kusukusu ‘whispering’; Telugu gusagusa ‘whisper; in a 
whisper or a low voice’; Gondi kuskusa vark- ‘to whisper’, kusai ‘silently’, 
kusay ‘in a low voice, secretly’; Kurux kusmusa?and ‘to whisper’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:150, no. 1638. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k'wes-/*k'ws- ‘to moan’: Georgian k’(r)us- ‘to moan’; 
Laz k’us-‘to moan’; Mingrelian k’us- ‘to moan’; Svan k’wec- (< *k’wes-) 
‘to moan’. Klimov 1964:117—118 *kus- and 1998:94 *kwes-/*kws- ‘to 
moan’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:200 *kwes-/*kus-; Fáhnrich 2007: 
240—241 *kwes-/*kus-. 

Indo-European: Old Icelandic kvis ‘rumor, tattle’, kvisa ‘to gossip, to 
whisper’; Norwegian kvisa ‘to whisper’; Swedish (dial.) kvisa ‘to whisper’; 
Low German quesen ‘to grumble’; New High German (dial.) queisen ‘to 
sigh, to moan, to groan’. Orél 2003:230 Proto-Germanic *kwisdjanan; De 
Vries 1977:338—339. 


Buck 1949:16.39 groan. 


547. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’-): 


(vb.) *k’Wat’- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’; 
(n.) *k’Wat’-a “burning, heat, smoke’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’at’- (vb.) to burn, to smolder, to smoke; (n.) smoke": 


Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ar- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’, *k’ut’r- (< 
*k’Wat’-) ‘smoke, incense’ > Hebrew kitor [110°] ‘thick smoke’, kaforeO 
[N10] ‘smoke, odor (of burning), incense’, muktar YPN] ‘sacrificed by 
burning incense’; Phoenician Kfrt ‘incense’; Ugaritic ktr ‘smoke, incense’; 
Akkadian (with progressive deglottalization [Geers’ Law]) kutru ‘smoke’, 
kataru ‘to rise, to billow, to roll in (said of smoke, fog)’, kutturu ‘to cause 
something to smoke, to make an incense offering, to cense, to fumigate, to 
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fume incense’, kataru ‘incense’; Arabic kufr, kutur ‘agalloch, aloeswood’, 
miktar ‘censer’; Sabaean ktr ‘to burn incense’; Geez / Ethiopic katara, 
kattara [# te] ‘to fumigate, to give off an odor’, kattdre [P34], kattar 
[PC] ‘incense, fumigation, odiferous substance’; Tigre katare ‘fragrance, 
spice’; Amharic Káffárd ‘to burn incense in church’. Murtonen 1989:375; 
Klein 1987:576; Leslau 1987:452; Militarév 2010:47. Diakonoff 1992:81 
*kwatr- ‘smoke’. Proto-Semitic *k’at’-am- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’, 
*k'it'-am- ‘ash(es)’ > Hebrew katam [DDR] (denominative) ‘to cover with 
ashes or powder’, katam [DDR] ‘ashes, powder’, ketiim [DIDP] ‘covered 
with ashes’ (the Hebrew forms are borrowed from Aramaic); Aramaic 
katam ‘to cover with ashes or powder’, katma ‘ashes’; Syriac ketma 
‘ashes’. Related to Arabic katam (< *k’at’am-) ‘dust’. Klein 1987:574 and 
575; Biberstein-Kazimirski 1875.3:856; Militarév 2010:47 Proto-Semitic 
(Aramaic-Arabic) *kitam-. (?) Berber (root *yd, if for *yd): Tuareg əqqəd 
‘to burn, to be burnt, to be dried out’, swyad ‘to make burn’, tagqit ‘burn’; 
Mzab əqqəd ‘to be about to make fire’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Tamazight qqəd ‘to 
be about to make fire, to cauterize, to be warm, to be red-hot’, nyad ‘to 
crush, to reduce to powder; to be crushed, to be reduced to powder’, anyud 
‘crushing, pulverization’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha gad ‘to 
cauterize, to be about to make fire’, ayad ‘cauterization’, nyad ‘to 
pulverize; to be pulverized’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Riff agda ‘to burn’, iyad 
‘ash(es)’; Kabyle əqqəd ‘to be about to make fire, to cauterize, to apply a 
hot compress, to fire pottery; to be cauterized, to be fired (pottery)’, uyud 
‘hole for firing pottery’, nyad ‘to crush, to reduce to powder; to be 
crushed’, iyad ‘ash(es)’; Chaouia qqəd ‘to be about to apply fire, to 
cauterize’, iyad ‘ash(es)’, nyad ‘to be crushed or ground, to be powdery’; 
Zenaga yad ‘to be warm, burning’, tassuyad ‘droppings, manure, dung’. 
Cushitic: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo k’at’abaaré, k'at'awaré ‘fire- 
wood’. Hudson 1989:379. 

Dravidian: Malayalam kattuka ‘to kindle, to burn’, kattal ‘burning, heat, 
appetite’, kattikka ‘to set on fire, to burn’; Kota kat- (katy-) ‘to burn (intr.), 
to light (lamp)’, katc- (katc-) ‘to set fire to’; Toda kot- (koty-) ‘to burn with 
flame, to glitter, to flash, to light (lamp)’; Kannada kattu ‘to begin to burn 
with flame, to cause to burn with intensity, to inflame, to kindle’, kattisu 
‘to inflame, to kindle’; Kodagu katt- (katti-) ‘to burn with a blaze (intr.)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, no. 1207. 

Proto-Indo-European *K vat -/*k vat'- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
kwhet’-/*khot’- *(vb.) to burn, to smoke, to smolder; (n.) smoke’: Sanskrit 
kádru-h ‘reddish brown’; Old Church Slavic kaditi ‘to burn incense’; 
Russian cad [yan] ‘fumes, smoke’, kadílo [kanuno] ‘censer’. Pokorny 
1959:537 *ked- ‘to smoke’; Walde 1927—1932.1:384—385 *qed-; Mann 
1984—1987:1628 *ked-/*kod- or *qued-/*quod- (?); Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:155 *Kf'Jet-/*k[^Jot'- and 1995.L133 *Ket'-/*khot'- 
‘smoke’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:150; Derksen 2008:218—219. 
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Buck 1949:1.83 smoke (sb.); 1.85 burn (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:488— 
489, no. 335. 


548. Proto-Nostratic root *k "at - (~ *k’Wat’-): 
(vb.) *k’Wat’- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k’Wat’-a ‘knife, cutting instrument’; (adj.) ‘sharp’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’“at’- ‘to cut’: Proto-Semitic *k’at’-at’- ‘to cut, to carve’ 
> Arabic ķafta ‘to carve, to cut, to trim, to chip, to pare; to mend the point 
(of a pen), to nib, to sharpen (a pen)’; Sabaean fff ‘to cut, to hew out’; 
Sheri / Jibbali kett ‘to cut’; Mehri kdttat ‘to be cut off’; Geez / Ethiopic 
k’atata [dmm] ‘to cut (grass)’; Harari kdtdtu ‘splinters of wood’; Amharic 
kättätä, k"áttátà ‘to cut, to shear’. Leslau 1987:455. Proto-Semitic *k’at’- 
ab- ‘to cut’ > Arabic kataba ‘to cut’; Hebrew ketep [AQP] ‘destruction’; 
Aramaic kataf ‘to chop, to cleave’; Harsüsi kettebot ‘doll (carved from 
wood or bone)’; Sheri / Jibbali katbét *(carved, wooden) doll’; Mehri 
katabbut ‘doll; formerly, a doll carved from wood’; Geez / Ethiopic kataba 
[dn] ‘to make a mark in order that woven cloth be symmetrical, to trim, 
to shorten’; Amharic kdttdbd ‘to trim, to shorten, to make a mark in order 
that woven cloth be symmetrical’. Klein 1987:574; Leslau 1987:453. 
Proto-Semitic *k’at’-af- ‘to cut’ > Arabic kata*a ‘to cut, to cut off, to chop 
off; to amputate; to cut through, to cut in two, to divide; to tear apart, to 
disrupt, to sunder, to disjoin, to separate; to fell; to break off, to sever; to 
break off one's friendship; to snub; to cut short, to interrupt’; Modern 
Hebrew kata [YÐR] ‘to cut, to fell, to lop off; Aramaic kata® ‘to cut off, 
to shorten’; Sheri / Jibbali kéfa ‘to cut’; Mehri káwfa ‘to cut, to cut off, to 
saw off; to breach (a contract); to refuse to give’, kdtta ‘to be cut, to be 
discontinued; (rain) to stop; to stop (visiting someone); to be cut off in the 
desert without food or drink’, katat ‘piece’; Tigre káffa ‘to cut off; 
Tigrinya kaf®i ‘a cut’; Amharic Káffa ‘to cut off’; Gurage kdtta ‘to make 
incisions’. Murtonen 1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Leslau 1979:506; Zammit 
2002:342. Proto-Semitic *k’at’-ap- ‘to cut, to pick, to pluck’ > Akkadian 
katapu ‘to pluck out’; Hebrew *katag [ÐR] ‘to pluck off (twigs, etc.), to 
pluck out’; Aramaic kafag ‘to pluck, to tear off; Arabic katafa ‘to pick 
(flowers, fruit); to gather, to harvest (fruit); to pluck off, to pull off, to tear 
off (something, e.g., leaves)’; Mehri katawf ‘to earmark, to take a snip out 
of an animal's ear as an identification mark’; Harsüsi kaff ‘snip taken out 
of a goat's ear as a marker’; Sheri / Jibbali Kr* ‘(animal) to eat only the 
best pasture; to fell, to lop, to chop off; to take a snip out of an ear’; Geez / 
Ethiopic kafafa [#mé.] ‘to pick, to cut (flowers, leaves), to pluck, to snap’; 
Tigrinya (with augmented n) kdntdfda ‘to pluck off’; Amharic kättäfä ‘to 
pick flowers’. Murtonen 1989:375; Zammit 2002:342; Klein 1987:575— 
576; Leslau 1987:453. Arabic katama ‘to cut off, to break off’, katma 
‘piece, bite, morsel’, katala ‘to cut off. Egyptian gdf ‘to gather flowers’ 
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(this may be a Semitic loan); Coptic kotf [korq] ‘to gather (grain, fruit, 
wood, etc.)’. Hannig 1995:869; Faulkner 1962:282; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.5:81; Vycichl 1983:90; Cerny 1976:66. Proto-East Cushitic 
*k'ad;- ‘to cut’ > Dullay qatt"- ‘to cut, to hoe up, to fold’; Yaaku gat’- ‘to 
cut’; Saho-Afar ad- ‘to cut the hair’. Sasse 1979:31 and 48. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *k’“at’- ‘to shape, to mold, to fashion’ > Alagwa qwatsit- ‘to 
shape, to mold, to fashion’; Ma’a vukasila ‘iron’. Ehret 1980:267. [Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:339, no. 1558, *kat-/*kut- ‘to cut’; Ehret 1995:240, no. 431, 
*k’at’- ‘to cut’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil katti ‘knife, cutting instrument, razor, sword, sickle’; 
Malayalam katti ‘knife’; Kota katy ‘billhook, knife’, katir ‘to cut’; 
Kannada katti ‘knife, razor, sword’; Kodagu katti ‘knife’; Tulu katti, katte 
‘knife’; Telugu katti ‘knife, razor, sword’. Krishnamurti 2003:9 *katti 
‘knife’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112—113, no. 1204. Kolami katk- 
(katakt-) ‘to strike down (man), to break down (tree)’; Naiki (of Chanda) 
katuk-/katk- ‘to cut with an axe’; Parji katt- ‘to cut down (tree), to 
slaughter, to sacrifice’; Gondi kad- ‘to cut (hair)’; Konda kat- ‘to cut down 
(tree) with an axe, to fell’, katki- ‘to cut down (trees)’; Pengo kat-, katka- 
‘to cut (with an axe)’; Manda kat- ‘to cut (with axe)’; Kui kata (kati-) ‘to 
cut down, to fell, to cut, to hew’; Kuwi katt-, kuttali (1.e., kattali) ‘to cut 
(with axe, etc.)’, kat- ‘to cut (trees, bushes, etc.)’, katk- ‘to chop to pieces’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:113, no. 1208. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’wet’- > (with progressive deglottalization) *k’wet- 
/*k’wt- ‘to chop, to cut off: Georgian k’vet-/k’vt- ‘to chop, to cut off’; 
Mingrelian k’vat- ‘to chop, to cut off; Laz k’vat- ‘to chop, to cut off’; 
Svan k’wt- ‘to cut into small pieces’. Klimov 1964:111 *kwe(s,)d- and 
1998:92 *kwet-/*kwt- ‘to chop, to cut off’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:196—197 *kwet-; Fahnrich 2007:238 *kwet-; Schmidt 1962:75 and 
119. Proto-Kartvelian *k’wet-il- “chopped off, cut off: Georgian k’vetil- 
‘chopped off, cut off; Mingrelian k’vatil- ‘chopped off, cut off. Klimov 
1998:92 *kwet-il- ‘chopped off, cut off. Proto-Kartvelian *na-k’wet- 
‘piece, cut, section; lump’: Georgian nak vet- “piece; lump’; Mingrelian 
nok'vet- ‘piece; lump’. Klimov 1998:137 *na-kwet- “piece, cut, section; 
lump’. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wat’-/*k’’at’- > (with regressive deglottalization) 
*kwhet’-/*kwhot’- ‘to whet, to sharpen’: Gothic ga-/vatjan ‘to sharpen, to 
incite, to entice’, /vassaba ‘sharply’; Old Icelandic hvass ‘sharp, keen’, 
hvetja ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Faroese hvassur ‘sharp’, hvotja ‘to whet, to 
sharpen’; Norwegian kvass ‘sharp’, kvetja ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Swedish 
vass ‘sharp’, vdttja (dial. hváttia) ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Danish (dial.) 
hveede ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Old English hwess ‘sharp, prickly’, hwet 
‘quick, active, brave, bold’, hwettan ‘to whet, to sharpen, to incite’; Middle 
Dutch wetten ‘to sharpen’; Old High German (h)waz ‘sharp, rough, 
severe’, wezzan ‘to sharpen’ (New High German wetzen); Latin triquetrus 
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(< *tri-quedros) ‘triangular’. Pokorny 1959:636 *k¥éd-, *k"üd- ‘to stab, to 
bore’; Walde 1927—1932.1:513 *qved-, *quod-, *quad- or *qued-, *qvód-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1017 *quads- 'sharp; sharpness, sharpener'; Watkins 
1985:33 *kved- and 2000:44 *k”ed- ‘to sharpen’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:510 *&"ed- ‘to whet, to sharpen’; Orél 2003:199 Proto-Germanic 
*xwatjanan; Kroonen 2013:264 Proto-Germanic *hwassa- ‘sharp’, 264 
*hwata- ‘quick’, and 266 *hwétan- ‘to stab, to pierce’; Feist 1939:184— 
185 *kué-d-; Lehmann 1986:139 *k"o/üd- ‘to prick, to whet; to incite’; De 
Vries 1977:269 and 272; Onions 1966:1002 Common Germanic *ywatjan 
‘to sharpen’, *ywattaz ‘sharp’; Klein 1971:826 *qwedo-; *qvéd-, *qvod-, 
*q"éd-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:856; Kluge—Seebold 1989:789; De Vaan 
2008:630; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:706 *quéd- : *qvod- : *qvad- 
(: *q¥éd-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:703. 


Buck 1949:15.78 sharp. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:493—495, no. 341. 


549. Proto-Nostratic root *k "eq-: 


(vb.) *&""ed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k’Yed-a ‘death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *k’Wad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 

(n.) *k’Wad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ketu (ketuv-, kett-) ‘to perish, to be destroyed, to decay, 


to rot, to become damaged, to become spoiled, to fall on evil days, to 
degenerate, to be reduced, to run away defeated’, ketu (-pp-, -tt-) ‘(vb.) to 
destroy, to squander, to extinguish, to spoil, to corrupt, to defeat, to lose; 
(n.) peril, poverty’, ketta ‘bad, spoiled, ruined’, kettavan ‘a bad, immoral 
person’, kefutal ‘ruin, damage, danger, degeneracy’, kefuti ‘ruin, loss, 
damage, thing lost, danger, affliction, evil’, ketumpu ‘ruin, evil’, ketu ‘ruin, 
loss, damage, adversity, death, evil’; Malayalam ketu ‘ruin’, ketuka ‘to be 
extinguished, ruined, spoiled, damaged’, ketuti ‘ruin, danger, weakness, 
misery’, ketumpu ‘depravity, rottenness’, ketumpikka ‘to be spoiled by 
drying up’, ketta ‘lost, bad’, ketukka ‘to quench, to do away with, to 
damage, to ruin’, kéfu ‘destruction, loss, damage, hurt’; Kota ker- (ket-) ‘to 
die, to be ruined, to be lost’, kerc- (kerc-) ‘to ruin, to destroy, to lose’, ker 
(obl. ke:f-) ‘ruin, harm, danger, loss, funeral, corpse’; Toda kör- (kót-) ‘to 
be spoiled, to become bad in conduct, to be extinguished, to die (others 
than Todas)’, kórc- (kórc-) ‘to kill by witchcraft, to extinguish, to make go 
the wrong way and lose property’, kéd6il ‘misfortune, evil’, kodc- (kodc-) 
‘to destroy’, kó:d (obl. kó-t-) ‘dead person (corpse at first funeral, relics at 
second funeral), funeral’, kör o'x- ‘to die (used of Todas)’; Kannada kedu, 
kidu (kett-) ‘to be destroyed, ruined, spoiled; to become bad, vicious; to be 
extinguished, to cease (as sorrow, etc.)’, kedisu, kidisu ‘to destroy, to ruin, 
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to spoil, to extinguish’, keffa ‘ruined, spoiled, foul, bad’, kefte ‘evil, 
misfortune, ruin’, kedaku, keduku ‘corruption, ruin, evil’, kettatana ‘bad, 
wicked, lewd disposition or conduct’, keduvike ‘being destroyed, etc.’, 
keduha ‘ruin, disappearance’, kidi, kiduka ‘one who ruins or destroys’, 
kédu ‘ruin, destruction, evil, loss’; Kodagu ké-di ‘ruin, rottenness’, kéd- 
(kétt-) ‘to be spoiled, ruined, extinguished’, kédit- (kéditi-) ‘to spoil, to 
ruin, to extinguish’; Tulu kedaguni ‘to ruin, to spoil’, keduku, keda, kedaku 
‘damage, loss’, ketta ‘bad, vile’, kedu, kedu ‘mischief, evil, danger, 
disaster, loss, perdition’; Telugu cedu ‘to be spoiled, destroyed; to become 
bad, useless; to be a loser or sustain a loss’, cedda, cedu ‘bad, wicked, 
wrong, spoiled, damage’, ceffa ‘evil, harm; wicked’, céfu ‘ruin, misfortune, 
destruction’, kedayu ‘to die’, kedayika ‘death’, kedapu ‘to kill’, gittu ‘to 
die, to perish’; Kolami Aif- (kitt-) ‘to be extinguished’, kitip- ‘to 
extinguish’; Naiki (of Chanda) kir- (kitt-) ‘to go out (fire)’, kitup-/kitp- ‘to 
put out (fire)’; Parji cif- ‘to go out (fire)’, citip- ‘to put out (fire)’; Gadba 
(Ollari) sit- ‘to go out (fire), sifp- (sitt-) ‘to make (fire) go out’, citt- ‘to be 
put out (fire). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:176—177, no. 1942; Krishnamurti 
2003:128 and 199 *ket-u (vb.) ‘to perish, to decay’, *kétu (n.) ‘damage’, 
*ket-al (n.) ‘evil’, *ketu-ti (n.) ‘ruin’, *kef-ta (n.) ‘evil’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *k’wed-/*k’wd- ‘(vb.) to die, to lose; (n.) death, loss’: 
Georgian k’ved-/k’vd- ‘to die’, (verbal noun) xi-k’vd-il- ‘death’, (part.) 
mom-k'vd-ar- ‘dead’, (adj.) m-k’vd-ar- ‘dead’; Svan k'wád (< *k'wed-) 
‘loss (caused by death)’. Schmidt 1962:119; Klimov 1998:91—92 *kwed- 
/*kwd- ‘to lose (caused by death)’; Fáhnrich 1994:233 and 2007:237—238 
*kwed-/*kwd-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:196 *kwed-/*kwa-. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’édh-/*k’wod'- ‘rotten, bad, repulsive’: Old 
English cwéad ‘dung, dirt, filth’; Middle English cwéd ‘bad’; Old Frisian 
kwad ‘dung’; Dutch kwaad ‘bad, repulsive’, kwetteren ‘to rot, to go bad (of 
fruit)’; Middle High German quat, quot, kat, kot ‘bad; dung’ (New High 
German Kot). Mann 1984—1987:353 *guédhos, -à ‘bad; badness’; Orél 
2003:229 Proto-Germanic *kwédaz; Vercoullie 1898:158; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:397 *guou-, *guiü-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:407 *gewa-, *gweé-; *gua-, 
*goua-. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.76 kill. 


550. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wiy- (~ *k’Wey-): 
(vb.) *&""iy- ‘to be putrid, purulent’; 
(n.) *k’Wiy-a ‘pus’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *k’ay-ah- ‘to fester, to be purulent’ > Arabic kaha 
‘to fester, to be purulent’, kayh (pl. kuyith) ‘pus, mucous matter’. 

Dravidian: Tamil ci ‘pus, mucous matter’; Malayalam ci ‘putrid matter, 
secretion of the eyelids’; Kannada Ki ‘to become pus, to become putrid’; 
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Kodagu ki-y- (ki-vuv-, ki-fij-) “to become rotten’; Telugu ciku ‘to rot’, cimu 
*pus'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 1606. 

Proto-Indo-European *K""ey-/*k""i- ‘to be putrid, purulent’: Greek dion 
‘slime, filth’; Old Icelandic kveisa ‘boil, whitlow’; Middle Low German 
quese ‘blood blister’; Old Church Slavic Zidvekv ‘succosus’. Pokorny 
1959:569 *g¥eid(h)- ‘mud’; Walde 1927—1932.1:671 *g¥eid(h)-; Boisacq 
1950:1105 *q¥eidh-ia or *q¥eidh-sa; Hofmann 1966:54 Greek ó&ioa 
perhaps from *g¥endh-ia; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:259; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:359; Beekes 2010.I:311 etymology unknown; Orél 2003:227 Proto- 
Germanic *kwaison; De Vries 1977:337; Derksen 2008:562 — Derksen 
rejects comparison of Old Church Slavic Zidwke 'succosus' with Greek 
deioa ‘slime, filth’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:488, no. 334. 


551. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’“ow-a ‘bullock, ox, cow’: 


A. Dravidian: Telugu Kkodiya, kode ‘young bull’; Kolami kodi ‘cow’, kore 


‘young bullock’; Pengo kodi ‘cow’; Manda kidi ‘cow’; Kui kodi ‘cow, ox’; 
Kuwi kodi, kodi ‘cow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:197, no. 2199. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’’dw- ‘bullock, ox, cow’: Sanskrit gáuh ‘bull, 
cow’; Avestan gaus ‘cow’; Greek (Attic) Bots ‘bullock, ox, bull, cow’; 
Armenian kov ‘cow’; Latin bos ‘ox, bullock, cow’; Umbrian (acc. sg.) bum 
‘ox’; Old Irish bó ‘cow’; Old Icelandic Ayr ‘cow’; Faroese kúgv ‘cow’; 
Norwegian ku, kyr ‘cow’; Swedish ko ‘cow’; Danish ko ‘cow’; Old English 
cu ‘cow’; Old Frisian kū ‘cow’; Old Saxon ko ‘cow’; Dutch koe ‘cow’; Old 
High German chuo ‘cow’ (New High German Kuh); Latvian guovs ‘cow’; 
Tocharian A ko ‘cow’, B ke, ‘cow’, B kewiye ‘(adj.) pertaining to a cow or 
cows; (n.) butter’. Pokorny 1959:482—483 *g¥ou- ‘bullock, ox, cow’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:696—697 *g¥ou-; Mann 1984—1987:368 *euou-eda 
(-edis, -ada, -dà) ‘ox, cattle, beef, cattle-fodder', 368—369 *gudualos 
(*guaual-) ‘head of cattle; bull, ox, buffalo’, 369 *guduios ‘bovine’, 369 
*ouduinos, -à ‘of oxen; ox; beef; cow dung’, 369 *gudus ‘head of cattle, 
ox, cow’, 370 *gudutos, -à, -om, -ios, -iə (*guat-, *git-), 370 *gudutros, 
-om (*guutro-); Watkins 1985:26 *g’ou- and 2000:35 *gvou- ‘ox, bull, 
cow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:134—135 *g"óus ‘cow’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1985.1:191, IE 565, 1:566, 11:574, 11:575, 11:579, IE868, II:869, 
II:876 *k ou- and 1995.1:164, 1:482, 1:484, E491, 1:495, 1:765, 1:766, E773 
*k ou- ‘cow, bull’; Boisaeq 1950:129—130 *q¥ou-, *q'ou-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:260—261 *g"óu-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:190—191 *g"ou-s; 
Beekes 2010.1:232—233 *g"eh;,-u-; Hofmann 1966:38 *g'ous; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:74 *gvous; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:112; De Vaan 
2008:74—75; Poultney 1959:299 *gwou-; Kroonen 2013:299 Proto- 
Germanic *ko- ~ *kü- ‘cow’; Orél 2003:219—220 Proto-Germanic *kowz 
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~ *küz; De Vries 1977:340—341; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:396; Onions 
1966:223 *g"ous; Klein 1971:172; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:410 *g¥ou-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:417 Proto-Germanic *k(w)ou-; Walshe 1951:131; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:177—185 *g"óu-; Adams 1999:189 
*g"ou-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:226—227 *g¥ou-. 


Sumerian gu, ‘ox, bull, cow’, gud ‘bull, bullock, cow’. 


Buck 1949:3.20 cattle; 3.21 bull; 3.22 ox; 3.23 cow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
498, no. 346. 


552. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’Yoy-a ‘outer covering: skin, hide, 
leather; bark (of a tree), shell, crust’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k "oyH-/*k'"iH- > *k""i- (secondary e-grade form: 
*k’WeyH-) ‘skin, hide, leather’: Sanskrit j7-na-m ‘leather bag’, ji-la-h ‘a 
leather bag’; Middle Irish bian ‘skin, hide’. Pokorny 1959:469 *g¥éi- (or 
*oveia-): *g'i- ‘skin, hide’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:666 *g¥éi- (or 
*oueia*-): *e'r-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:437 and I:439. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *koya ‘outer covering: skin, hide, leather; bark 
(of a tree), shell, crust > Finnish koja ‘bark (of a tree)’; Karelian koja 
‘bark (of a tree)’; Ostyak / Xanty koj ‘leather from the forehead of 
reindeers, cows, or bears from which the soles of shoes are made’; 
Hungarian héj/héja-, haj ‘bark, shell, crust’. Collinder 1955:90 and 
1977:106; Rédei 1986—1988:166 *koja. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin; hide. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:299—300, no. 169, 
*kojHa (?) ‘skin, leather, bark’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:499—500, no. 348. 


553. Proto-Nostratic root *k "ur»- (~ *k""ory-): 
(vb.) *k""ur»- ‘to be heavy, weighty, solid, bulky’; 
(n.) *kvurJ-a ‘heaviness, weight, solidity, thickness’; (adj.) ‘heavy, weighty, 
solid, bulky’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’ Wur- ‘to be heavy, weighty’: Proto-Semitic *w/ya-k’ar- 
‘to be heavy, weighty, precious’ > Arabic wakara ‘to load, to burden, to 
overload; to oppress, to weigh heavily upon’, wikr ‘heavy load, burden’; 
Akkadian akaru ‘to become scarce, expensive, precious, valuable’, sukuru 
‘to make rare; to value; to hold in esteem, to give honor (to gods)’; 
Amorite ykr ‘to be dear, valuable’; Hebrew yakar [2^] ‘to be precious, 
prized, costly’, yakar [n^] ‘precious, rare, splendid, weighty’; Aramaic 
yakar ‘to be heavy, precious’; Ugaritic ykr ‘precious, dear’. Murtonen 
1989:220; Klein 1987:263—264; Zammit 2002:439. Egyptian igr ‘trusty, 
trustworthy; well-to-do; excellent, superior’. Gardiner 1957:555; Hannig 
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1995:107; Erman—Grapow 1921:19 and 1926—1963.1:137; Faulkner 
1962:131—132. East Cushitic: Burji k’urk’-aa ‘heavy’, k’urk’-eed- ‘to 
become heavy, to conceive, to become pregnant’, k’urk’-éed-aa ‘heavy’, 
k’urk’-e ‘weight’. Sasse 1982:129. 

Dravidian: Tamil koru ‘(adj.) fat, flourishing, prosperous; (n.) fat; (vb.) to 
prosper, to flourish, to be rich or fertile (as soil), to grow fat, to be plump, 
to be of thick consistency (as sandal paste), to be saucy, to be insolent’, 
korumai ‘plumpness, luxuriance, thickness, fertility’, koruppu ‘richness, 
fat, grease, plumpness, thickness in consistency, sauciness, impudence’; 
Malayalam korukka ‘to grow thick, solid, stiff by boiling; to grow fat, 
stout, arrogant’, koruppu ‘solidity (as of broth or curry), fatness, stoutness, 
pride’, koru ‘fat, thick, solid’; Kannada korvu, korbu, kobbu ‘(vb.) to grow 
fat, thick, stout; to increase, to grow; to be rank in growth; to become 
proud, presumptuous, arrogant; (n.) fat, fatness, rankness, pride, 
arrogance’; Tulu komme ‘corpulence, fatness; corpulent, fat’; Telugu 
k(r)ovvu '(vb.) to become fat, to fatten, to become fat; (n.) fat, grease, lust, 
pride, arrogance’, krovinna ‘fat, plump, headstrong, ungovernable’; Parji 
kor-, korv- ‘to be fat’, korukud ‘fatness, fat’; Kolami koru ‘fat’; Naikri koru 
‘fat’; Konda korvu ‘fat of animals’; Pengo kro- ‘to be fat’, korva ‘fat’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:193, no. 2146. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’’or(H)-/*k’’y(H)- (secondary e-grade form: 
*k’Wer(H)-) ‘heavy, weighty’: Sanskrit guru-h ‘heavy, weighty; valuable, 
highly prized; venerable, respectable’, (comp.) gariyas ‘heavier’, gariman- 
‘heaviness, weight’; Kashmiri gor", (f.) gür” ‘dense, solid’; Avestan gouru- 
in gouru-zao@ra- ‘viscous libation’; Greek Baptcs ‘heavy, burdensome, 
weighty, grievous’; Latin gravis ‘heavy, weighty, ponderous, burdensome; 
important, eminent, venerable, great’; Gothic kaurus ‘heavy’; Old Irish 
bair ‘heavy’; Welsh bryw ‘strong, strength’; Tocharian A kramdrts, B 
kramartse ‘heavy’, B kramdr ‘weight, heaviness’. Pokorny 1959:476—477 
*glter-, *gtera-, *glerau-, *g¥eri- ‘heavy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:684—686 
*over-; Mann 1984—1987:370—371 *eureio, *gureio ‘to be heavy’, 371 
*eurast- (?) ‘heavy; weight, heavy substance’, 371 *guriu- ‘heavy; 
weight’, 372 *guriitos ‘heavy, big’, 375 *gujndis ‘heavy, bulky’, 375 
*euro (*guruo, *gureio) ‘to load, to weigh down, to burden’, 376 
*eurundh-, 376 *eurus, *gurus ‘solid, heavy’; Watkins 1985:25 *eg"era- 
and 2000:34 *g"era- ‘heavy’ (oldest form *g"era,-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:264 *g"reh,-u-, *g"rh,-u- ‘heavy’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:199 
*k yru- and 1995.1:172 *k’rru- ‘heavy’; Boisacq 1950:115 *g'tru-s; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:221—222; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:165—166; Hofmann 
1966:33 *g¥.reu-; Beekes 2010.1:202—203 *g"rh;-u-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:620—621 *g¥er(a)-, *g"(e)ra(u)- ‘heavy’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:282—283 *g’raw-; De Vaan 2008:272; Orél 2003:225 Proto- 
Germanic *kuruz; Kroonen 2013:312 Proto-Germanic *kuru- ‘heavy’; 
Lehmann 1986:217; Feist 1939:310 *g¥aru-; Van Windekens 1976— 
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1982.1:233—234 *g¥era,-; Adams 1999:214—215. Proto-Indo-European 
*ķ’wrondh- ‘hard to bear, harsh, severe, difficult’: Latvian grits ‘difficult’; 
Old Church Slavic grost-oke ‘hard to bear, grievous, painful, harsh, 
severe’. Mann 1984—1987:371 *gurondh- (?) ‘severe, outrageous’. 


Sumerian gur ‘hefty’, gur}, gur;;, gur,, ‘thick; to be or make thick’; gur 
‘difficult, hard, severe, tough, burdensome, arduous’. 


Buck 1949:9.97 difficult; 11.87 price; 11.88 dear (= costly, expensive); 12.63 
thick (in dimension); 15.81 heavy. Móller 1911:98—99; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:491—492, no. 339; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 922, *ku|orV ‘thick, fat’. 


22.27. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
G- c- (?) k- G- gh. k- g- k- q- 
-G- -G- (?) -k- -G- -gh- -X- -g- -y- 
554. Proto-Nostratic root *cad- (~ *Gəd-): 


(vb.) *cad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’; 

(n.) *cad-a ‘loud noise, clap of thunder, loud clatter, loud rumble’ 
Reduplicated (Semitic and Dravidian): 

(vb.) *cad-cad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’; 

(n.) *cad-cad-a ‘loud noise, clap of thunder, loud clatter, loud rumble’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’: Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *gad-gad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic g"adg"ada [P&T] ‘to knock (at the door), to clap hands 
rhythmically, to strike, to accompany a dance with hand clapping’, 
?angVadgVada [A'rTe€'Ie €] ‘to thunder’, nag"adg"ad [rte € A€] ‘thunder, 
clap of thunder, striking, noise’; Amharic téng’dddgg’ddd ‘to thunder’, 
ndg’ddgwad ‘thunder’; Tigrinya g’adgwad bald ‘to thunder’, ndg’ddgad 
‘thunder’; Gurage nág"àdg"ad ‘thunder’. D. Cohen 1970—  :99; Leslau 
1979:453 and 1987:182. 

Dravidian: Tamil (reduplicated) katakatav-enal, katakat-enal (onomato- 
poeic) ‘clattering, rattling, rumbling, sounding rapidly’, katakata ‘to rattle 
(as a pin in a jewel)’, katakatappu ‘clatter, rattling, rambling’; Kota garum 
gurum in- ‘to thunder; imitative of noise of rock rolling down a hillside’; 
Kannada katakuta ‘noise in the stomach arising from drinking much 
water’, gadagada enu- ‘to rumble or rattle (as thunder, carts, etc.)’, 
gadavane ‘loud sound, noise’; Telugu katakata ‘a rattling sound’, 
gadagada ‘trembling, quaking, or quivering’; Kurux xarxar-xarxar ‘the 
sound of articles loosely packed and rattling against one another (the 
creaking of a cart, etc.)’, xarxar-xarxar?rnàá ‘to rattle loosely together’, 
xarbar^rnà ‘to rattle’; Malto gargarre ‘to purl, to murmur’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:102—103, no. 1110(a). Tamil katapatav-enal ‘hullabaloo, 
bustling, sounding confusedly’; Kannada gada, gadi a term expressing 
disorder, gadabada, gadabadi, gadabidi, gadibidi ‘confusion, puzzle, 
tumult, vexation’; Tulu gadabadi, gadibidi ‘bustle, confusion, disorder, 
tumult, disturbance’; Telugu gadabada, gadabida ‘noise, bustle, tumult, 
confusion, disorder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:105, no. 1112. 
Proto-Kartvelian: *cad-/*cd- ‘to speak (loudly): Georgian [yad-] ‘to 
speak, to appeal’: yad-eb-u- ‘to appeal, to shout’, m-yd-el- ‘priest, 
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clergyman’; Laz yod- ‘to do; to report’; Svan yd- ‘to confer’. Klimov 
1998:220 *yad-/*yd- ‘to do; to speak (loudly)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:383 *vad-/*yd-; Fahnrich 2007:475—476 *yad-/*yd-. 


Buck 1949:1.56 thunder; 15.44 sound (sb.); 15.45 loud. 


555. Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *Gal-): 
(vb.) *cal- ‘to come, to go’; 
(n.) *cal-a ‘the act of coming or going; trip, voyage’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘to come, to go; to come in, to enter; to go out, to go 
away, to leave, to depart’: Proto-Semitic *ga-/wa-/I- ‘to roam, to rove, to 
wander about’ > Arabic gala ‘to roam, to rove, to wander about; to move 
freely, to be at home, to occupy oneself, to be circulated, to make the 
rounds; to pass (through the mind), gawla ‘circuit, round, patrol; 
excursion, outing; tour; trip | voyage’, fagwal ‘migration, wandering, 
roving, traveling; nomadic life, nomadism’; Sabaean gy/ ‘course, period’; 
Sheri / Jibbali egté/ ‘(usually animals) to gather; to wander, to tour 
around’; Hebrew gil [>°a] ‘circle, age’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible). 
D. Cohen 1970— :108; Murtonen 1989:133; Klein 1987:98. Proto-Semitic 
*gal-aw- ‘to go out or away from’ > Hebrew galah [72a] ‘to go away, to 
disappear, to go into exile’; Aramaic ga/d ‘to go into exile, to go away, to 
disappear’; Ugaritic gly ‘to leave, to depart’; Arabic gala ‘to move away, 
to go away (from a place), to leave (a place); to depart, to leave, to quit, to 
evacuate (a place)’. Perhaps also Geez / Ethiopic (passive) tagalgala 
[TIAA] ‘to be taken into captivity, to go into exile’. Leslau 1987:190; 
Murtonen 1989:134—135; D. Cohen 1970— :120—122. Berber: Tuareg 
agal ‘to leave, to go, to walk; (by extension) to be lost (animal, thing); to 
go past’, tagallawt ‘departure’; Tawlemmet ag/u ‘to leave, to go past, to 
continue on one’s way’, saglu ‘to make go, to send away’; Kabyle ag/u ‘to 
go’; Tamazight gulu ‘to arrive, to await, to reach’; Ghadames taggali ‘a 
short while ago, a month ago’. Proto-East Cushitic *gal- ‘to enter, to come 
home’ > Burji gal- ‘to enter’; Somali gal- ~ gel- ‘to enter’; Rendille gel- 
‘to enter’; Boni kal- ‘to enter’; Dasenech gal- ‘to enter’; Bayso gal- ‘to 
enter’; Galla / Oromo gal- ‘to enter’; Konso kal- ‘to enter’; Gidole kal- ‘to 
enter’; Gedeo / Darasa gal- ‘to pass the night, to spend the night’; Kambata 
gal- ‘to pass the night, to spend the night’; Sidamo gal- ‘to pass the night, 
to spend the night’. Sasse 1979:17 and 1982:76; Hudson 1989:110. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *gaal- ‘to go home’ > Ma’a -gale ‘to go home’; Dahalo 
gaalij- ‘to go home’. Ehret 1980:235. Omotic: Ometo gal- ‘to enter’; 
Anfilla gal- ‘to enter’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:199, no. 879, *gal- ‘to go, to 
enter’. 

B. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) galyatej- ‘to let escape, to let go’, galyudu- 
‘to escape, to run away’. Nikolaeva 2006:375. 
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(?) Proto-Altaic *géle (if from *gale) ‘to come, to go’: Proto-Tungus *gel- 
‘to get hardly on one’s way’ > Evenki gel- ‘to get hardly on one’s way’; 
Orok gilin- ‘to get hardly on one’s way’. Proto-Mongolian *ge/- ‘to walk 
slowly’ > Written Mongolian geldiiri- ‘to walk slowly, to saunter’; 
Khalkha ge/dre- ‘to walk slowly, to saunter’; Kalmyk ge/dr- ‘to walk 
slowly’; Dagur geldure- ‘to walk slowly’. Proto-Turkic *ge/- ‘to come’ > 
Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) kel- ‘to come’; Karakhanide Turkic kel- 
‘to come’; Turkish gel- ‘to come’; Gagauz gel- ‘to come’; Azerbaijani gäl- 
‘to come’; Turkmenian gel- ‘to come’; Uzbek kel- ‘to come’; Uighur käl- 
/kil- ‘to come’; Karaim kel- ‘to come’; Tatar kil- ‘to come’; Bashkir kil- ‘to 
come’; Kirghiz kel- ‘to come’; Kazakh kel- ‘to come’; Noghay kel- ‘to 
come’; Sary-Uighur kel- ‘to come’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kel- ‘to come’; 
Tuva kel- ‘to come’; Yakut kel- ‘to come’; Dolgan kel- ‘to come’; Chuvash 
kil- ‘to come’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2005:538 *géle ‘to come, to go’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yala- ‘to go past’ > Chukchi 
yala- ‘to go past, to overtake’, yala-jan ‘way past’, yala-ce(tko)cet- ‘to 
compete at a race (with reindeer or dogs)’; Kerek Aa(a)la- ‘to go past, to 
overtake’; Koryak yala-, yala-cet- ‘to go past, to overtake’, yala-na ‘way 
past’; Alyutor yala- ‘to go past’. Fortescue 2005:82. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.48 come; 10.49 go away, depart; 10.54 overtake; 10.57 
enter. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 616, *gilE ‘to go (away), to start (going away), to 
set out’. 


556. Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *coal-): 


(vb.) *cal- ‘to flow’; 
(n.) *cal-a ‘ravine, gully, watercourse, river? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gal- ‘river, lake’: Berber: Tuareg agalmam ‘any body of 


water occurring naturally (lake, basin, pool, puddle)’; Nefusa agalmam 
‘depression in the earth filled with water from rain; pond, lake’; Tamazight 
agalmam ‘pond, lake, large pool’; Kabyle agg’a/mam ‘lake, pond, pool’, 
ag"almim ‘depression in the earth, hole filled with water’. Highland East 
Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa galaana ‘river’ (according to Hudson 1989:124, 
this is a loan from Oromo). Lowland East Cushitic: Galla / Oromo galaana 
‘sea’. Hudson 1989:124 and 241. Central Chadic *galan-H- ‘swampy river 
branch’ > Mbara goloyay ‘swampy river branch’. Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
200, no. 884, *gal-an- ‘river, lake’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kal, kal-vay, vay-kkal ‘irrigation channel’; Malayalam 
kal-va(y) ‘river mouth; irrigation channel’, vay-kkal ‘small or narrow 
canal’; Kannada kal, kalive, kaluve, kalve, kavale ‘watercourse, channel, 
brook’; Tulu kālivè ‘channel for irrigation, canal’; Telugu kalava, kaluva 
‘canal, channel, gutter, drain, sewer’; Gondi kalva ‘irrigation channel’ 
(Telugu loan). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1480; Krishnamurti 
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2003:13 *kal ‘canal’. Tamil kal (kalv-, kanr-) ‘to flow (as saliva from the 
mouth, blood from a vein, tears from eyes), leap forth (as a waterfall)’, kali 
‘to trickle, to flow gently’; Malayalam kdaluka ‘to trickle, to ooze, to drain, 
to leak’, kalca ‘oozing out’, kalikka ‘to ooze through’; Gondi kalum 
‘sweat’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:138, no. 1478. Tamil kalinku, kalificu, 
kalunku ‘sluice or water-weirs for surplus water’, kalinkilu ‘sluice-weirs’; 
Malayalam kalunku ‘culvert’; Telugu kaltiju ‘sluice, flood-gate’, kalinga 
‘sluice’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1309; Krishnamurti 2003:13 
*kal-Vnk- ‘covered drain, sluice’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *Gelo- ‘ravine, gully, stream, river’: Georgian yelo-, yele 
‘ravine, gully’, yelovan- ‘covered with ravines’; Mingrelian yal(u)- 
‘stream, rivulet’; Laz yal- ‘rivulet, river. Schmidt 1962:138; Klimov 
1964:202 *yele- and 1998:222—223 *yelo- ‘ravine, gully’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:387—388 *yel-; Fahnrich 1994:228 and 2007:481— 
482 *yel-. 

D. (?)Indo-European: Old Irish g/aiss “brook, rivulet’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river, stream, brook; 10.32 flow (vb.). 


557. Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *cal-): 
(vb.) *cal- ‘to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred up, agitated, 
disturbed’; 
(n.) *cal-a ‘agitation, disturbance, perturbation; quarrel, fight, battle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g/a//- ‘to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred up, 
agitated, disturbed’: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *ga/-gal- ‘to stir up, to 
mix’ > Arabic galgala ‘to shake, to move; to mix; to frighten, to confuse’ 
(also ‘to reverberate, to resound, to ring out, to rattle’). D. Cohen 1970— : 
118. (?) Proto-Semitic *gal-as- ‘to quarrel’ > Sheri / Jibbali g3lós ‘to 
quarrel, to nag, to be quarrelsome, to tell off; Mehri gəlðs ‘to quarrel, to 
nag at someone, to be quarrelsome, to be disagreeable with someone’; 
Harsüsi gateles ‘to quarrel with one another’. D. Cohen 1970— :131. 
Akkadian galatu (galadu) ‘to twitch, to quiver, to have a premature 
emission, to be or become restless or nervous, to be or become frightened, 
to fear’, (adv.) galtis ‘violently’, galtu ‘angry, terrifying’, gilittu ‘fright, 
terror’. D. Cohen 1970— :118—119. 

B. Dravidian: [Tamil kalanku (kalanki-) ‘to be stirred up, agitated, ruffled (as 
water), confused, abashed’, kalakkam, kalakku ‘being agitated (as surface 
of water), discomposure, distress, perplexity’, kalakku (kalakki-) ‘to 
confuse, to nonplus’, kalankal ‘turbidity, muddiness, muddy water, 
perturbation’, kalavu (kalavi-) ‘to be perturbed, confused, displeased, 
angry’, kalāy ‘to get angry, to quarrel’, kalapam ‘disturbance, uproar, raid’, 
kalam ‘war, battle, rivalry, rage’, kali ‘perturbation, discomposure, 
uneasiness, war, dissension, strife’, kalur ‘(vb.) to become turbid (as 
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water), to be disturbed in mind, to weep; (n.) weeping, muddiness’, 
kalurcci, kalurvu ‘sorrow, weeping’, kaluri ‘disturbed water, puddle, flood, 
tears, confusion’, kalir ‘(vb.) to weep, to be troubled (in mind); (n.) muddy 
water’; Malayalam kalannuka ‘to be mixed, agitated, embarrassed, turbid 
(as water)’, kalannal ‘turbidity’, kalakkuka ‘to mix (tr.), to confound’, 
kalakkam ‘turbidity, confusion, quarrel’, kalacuka ‘to be disturbed’, 
kalasal, kalapam ‘confusion, quarrel’, kalakku ‘muddy water’, kalampuka 
‘to get confused, to quarrel, to anoint the body with perfumes’, kalampal, 
kalampu ‘uproar, quarrel’; Kota kalk ‘muddy (of water)’, kalg- (kalgy-) ‘to 
be mixed, confused (in relationship)’, kalk- (kalky-) ‘to mix’; Toda kalx- 
(kalxy-) ‘to be stirred up (water so that it becomes muddy)’, kalk- (kalky-) 
‘to stir up (water so that it becomes muddy)’; Kannada kalaku, kalanku ‘to 
agitate, to shake, to perturb, to make turbid, to stir up, to disturb’, kalakisu 
‘to perturb, to stir’, kalaku ‘turbidity’, kaladu ‘to become turbid, muddy, 
unclean; to be shaken or perturbed’, kalumbu ‘(vb.) to perturbate, to make 
turbid; (n.) turbidity, contamination, defilement’, kaluhe ‘turbidity, 
impurity’; Kodagu kalang- (kalangi-) ‘to be stirred up’, kalak- (kalaki-) ‘to 
stir up, to churn’, kalak ‘stirring up’; Tulu kalanky, kalanky ‘turbidity, 
muddiness', kalankuni, kalankuni ‘to be turbid’, kalankadvuni ‘to render 
turbid’, kalambuni ‘to quarrel, to fight’; Telugu kalágu ‘to be in agitation, 
confusion, or trouble; to be turbid (as any liquid)’, kaldcu ‘to stir, to 
agitate, to disturb, to trouble, to make turbid’, kalaka, kalakuva ‘confusion, 
trouble, turbidity’, kalàta ‘agitation, disturbance, quarrel, dissention, strife, 
turbidity’, kalagundu ‘confusion, disorder, commotion, tumult’, kallih- ‘to 
shake (bottle, etc.)’; Kui glahpa (glaht-) *(vb.) to mix by stirring, to stir, to 
confuse, to perplex, to confound, to cause to be confused; (n.) the act of 
stirring, confusing’; Kurux xalaxnd ‘to disturb, to make muddy (as water)’, 
xalxnà ‘to be wet and muddy’; Malto qalge ‘to disturb (as water)’, galgro 
‘disturbed or muddy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1303; 
Krishnamurti 2003:123, fn. 5 (no. 2), *kal-ac- ‘to quarrel’. Tamil 
kalavaram ‘confusion of mind, perturbation’, kalavari ‘to be confused, 
perturbed’; Kannada kalakala, kalavalike ‘agitation of the mind, distress, 
confusion’, ka/avalisu ‘to be agitated, to grieve, to be perplexed’; Kodagu 
kalavala ‘confusion’; Tulu kalavala ‘anxiety, alarm, sorrow’; Telugu 
kalavaramu ‘confusion, state of being puzzled or perplexed, anxiety’, 
kalavara-padu/povu ‘to be confused’, kalavalamu ‘anxiety, confusion, 
perplexity’, kalavalincu ‘to be perplexed, anxious’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:122, no. 1306. Tamil kalipali, kalipili “uproar, disturbance, quarrel, 
wrangle’; Kannada galabali, galabili, galibili ‘disorder, confusion’, galabe 
‘hubbub, clamor’; Tulu gaflibili ‘disorder, tumult, anarchy’, galabu ‘noise, 
tumult, confusion’; Telugu galibili, galaba ‘confusion, noise, disturbance’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:123, no. 1310.] Either here or with Proto- 
Nostratic *k’al- (~ *k’al-) (vb.) ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to 
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stir, to mix; (n.) agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, 
uneasiness, disturbance'. 

Proto-Kartvelian *Gel- ‘to be nervous, frightened’: Old Georgian yelva- 
‘wave’; Georgian yel- ‘to be nervous’; Mingrelian yal- ‘to get frightened’. 
Klimov 1998:222 *yel- ‘to be nervous, frightened’; Fáhnrich 2007:481 
*yel-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:387 *yel-. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) gaaluu- (< *qa:la-) ‘terrible, frightful; 
strong’, qallid'e ‘wolf; something terrible’. Nikolaeva 2006:375—376. 
Proto-Altaic *gali- ‘(vb.) to hate; (adj.) wild’: Proto-Tungus *galu- ‘to 
hate’ > Lamut / Even galut- ‘to hate’; Ulch galų- ‘to hate’; Orok calu- ‘to 
hate’; Nanay / Gold calo- ‘to hate’; Oroch galu- ‘to hate’; Udihe galu- ‘to 
hate’. Proto-Mongolian *galgayu ‘wild, rabid’ > Mongolian yaljayu, 
yalziyu ‘rabid, insane; possessed by a demon; frenzied, enraged; violent, 
tempestuous’, yalžayura- ‘to be(come) rabid, enraged; to fly into a rage; to 
be(come) insane’, (causative) yalgayurayul- ‘to madden, to enrage; to 
cause one to loose his reason’, yal¥ayural ‘madness, insanity’; Khalkha 
galzu ‘wild, rabid’; Buriat galzū ‘wild, rabid’; Kalmyk yalzi ‘wild, rabid’; 
Ordos calgi ‘wild, rabid’; Dagur galjo ‘wild, rabid’; Monguor cari, 
cal$ü ‘wild, rabid’. Proto-Turkic *K(i)al ‘wild, rough’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) qal ‘wild, rough’; Karakhanide Turkic qal ‘wild, rough’; 
Turkmenian caldav ‘wild, rough’; Khakas yal ‘wild, rough’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) gal ‘wild, rough’; Tuva yal-mal ‘wild, rough’; Yakut yal 
‘wild, rough’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:628 *gali ‘to hate; wild’. 
(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *ya/o- ‘to be sad’ > Chukchi 
yalo- ‘to be sad, bored’, yalo-1?an ‘sad’, yalo-n ‘sorrow’; Kerek halu-lran 
‘sad’; Alyutor (Palana) yloya/ ‘sorrow, boredom’. Fortescue 2005:89. 
Semantic development as in New High German ¢riib(e) ‘sad’, originally 
‘troubled, turbid’ — note 7rubel ‘confusion, turmoil, turbulence; bustle, 
hubbub, hurly-burly; milling throng’. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix; 16.33 anxiety; 16.36 sad; 16.53 fear, fright. 


558. Proto-Nostratic root *cam- (~ *cam-): 
(vb.) *cam- ‘to gather together, to bring together, to put together, to join 


together, to come together, to do together"; 


(n.) *cam-a ‘gathering, collection, crowd, multitude, throng’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *gam- ‘to gather together, to bring together, to put together, 
to join together, to come together’: Proto-Semitic *gam-af- ‘to gather 
together, to bring together’ > Arabic ğamafa ‘to gather (something); to 
collect (for example, money); to unite, to combine, to bring together (parts 
into a whole); to put together, to join (things); to set, to compose (type); to 
compile (a book); to summarize, to sum up (something); to rally, to round 
up (people); to pile up, to amass, to accumulate (something); to assemble 
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(several persons); to add (numbers), to add up (a column); to make plural, 
to pluralize (a word); to convoke, to convene, to call (a meeting); to unite, 
to link, to bring together (several things of persons); to combine; to 
contain, to hold, to comprise (something)’, ğam? ‘gathering; collection; 
combination; connection, coupling, joining; accumulation; addition; union, 
merger, aggregation, integration; holding together; gathering (of people), 
crowd, throng; gang, troop; plural (in grammar)’, ?agma° ‘entire, whole, 
all’; Sabaean gm ‘to assemble, to bring together’; Sheri / Jibbàli gi" ‘to 
gather’, egá* ‘to collect’, g5tma* ‘to gather’, (collective) gi"at ‘company, 
band of robbers’; Mehri güma ‘to gather (tr.)’, gátma, gdtama, -ma?, 
gdtmam//yagtamam ‘to gather (intr.)’; Harsüsi egtoma, egtemá?, gátma ‘to 
collect, to gather. D. Cohen 1970—  :143; Zammit 2002:125. Arabic 
gumla (pl. gumal) ‘totality, sum, whole; group, troop, body; crowd’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :139; Zammit 2002:126. Arabic gamhara ‘to gather, to 
collect; to assemble’, Samhara ‘multitude, crowd, throng; the great mass, 
the populace’, tagamhara ‘to gather, to flock together (crowd)’, gumhur 
‘multitude; crowd, throng; general public, public’, tagamhur ‘gathering (of 
people), crowd’. D. Cohen 1970—  :137. Arabic gamara ‘to gather, to 
unite; to tie together (the back of the hair); to unite for a purpose’, gamar 
‘crowd, people’. D. Cohen 1970— :144. Berber: Tawlemmet agmar ‘to 
hunt, to go hunting, to collect’, tagmart ‘hunting’, anagmar ‘hunter, 
collector’; Ghadames agmar ‘to pick fruit, dates’, agammar ‘ancient 
festival celebrating the first picking of dates’; Tamazight gmar ‘to hunt, to 
steal, to steal game’, tagamriwt ‘prey, game’, tanagmart ‘hunting, stealing 
game’; Kabyle agmar ‘to gather, to gather cardoon’, tagmart ‘picking, 
gathering’; Riff agmar, aymar ‘to hunt, to fish’, tagamrawt, tayamrawt 
‘hunting, fishing’. West Chadic: Hausa gàmu ‘to meet’, gàmoo ‘meeting, 
encounter’; Montol kwam ‘to meet together’; Angas gwom ‘to meet 
together’; Bole gom ‘to meet together’; Karekare gam ‘to meet together’; 
Tangale komb- ‘to meet together’; Bade gam- ‘to meet together’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:213, no. 952, *gomaf- ‘to gather, to meet’; Ehret 1995:184, 
no. 280, *gim- ‘to come upon, to meet with’. 

B. Dravidian: Kota kabalm ‘communal work in one man’s garden’; Kannada 
kambala ‘daily hire or wages’; Kodagu kambala ‘feast given in field at 
transplantation time; picnic’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:115, no. 1238. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yæmyæ- ‘every, any’ > Chukchi 
yemye- ‘every, any’; Koryak yemye- ‘every, any’; Alyutor yamya- ‘every, 
any’. Fortescue 2005:407. Semantics as in Arabic ?agma* ‘entire, whole, 
all’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather’ 13.19 multitude, crowd. Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 629, *g/A/mV (and *g/A/m{V ?) ‘altogether, full’ and 613, no. 630, 
*g[e]mV ‘strong, firm’. 
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559. Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *Gar-): 
(vb.) *car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 
(n.) *car-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 
Reduplicated (Semitic and Kartvelian): 
(vb.) *car-car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 
(n.) *car-car-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’: 
[Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *gar-gar- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to 
howl, to roar’ > Arabic gargara ‘to grunt, to grumble’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?ang"arg"ara [ATCC] ‘to murmur, to mutter, to grumble, to complain, 
to claim, to be vexed, to be angry’; Tigrinya ?ang”drg’drd ‘to mutter, to 
mumble’; Amharic ang"áragg"ürá ‘to mutter’; Gurage angeraggárá ‘to 
grumble’, (a)gVarra ‘to bellow, to howl, to roar’, gur bald ‘to thunder’, 
gurgur bald ‘to murmur’; Harari girgir baya ‘to be noisy, to be unsettled 
(country)’, gurur baya ‘to roar (animal), to rumble (thunder), to thunder’, 
gurum gurum baya ‘to grumble, to groan’, gurgurti ‘rumor’. D. Leslau 
1963:75, 1979:288, 293, and 1987:202; Cohen 1970— :175—177.] Note: 
The Semitic forms may belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *gur- 
‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *car-/*ar- ‘to cry (out), to howl’: Georgian m-yer- ‘to 
sing’; Mingrelian yor-, yvar- ‘to cry, to howl’; Laz myor- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Svan yar-/yr- ‘to sing’. Schmidt 1962:125; Klimov 1964:201 *yar-/*yr- 
and 1998:221 *yar-/*yr- ‘to cry, to sing’; Fahnrich 2007:479 *yar-/*yr-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:385—386  *yar-/*yr-. Proto-Kartvelian 
(reduplicated) *carcar- ‘to cry (out), to howl’: Georgian yayad- ‘to cry, to 
howl’; Mingrelian yaryal- ‘to chat’; Laz ya(r)yal- ‘to speak’. Klimov 
1964:201 *yaryar- and 1998:221—222 *yaryar- ‘to talk a lot’. Proto- 
Kartvelian *cr-en-/*cr-in- ‘to snarl (refers to dogs and other animals)’: 
Georgian yren-/yrin- ‘to snarl’; Mingrelian yirin-/yarin- ‘to snarl’; Laz 
yi(r)in- ‘to snarl’. Klimov 1964:206 *yrin- and 1998:233 *yr-en-/*yr-in- 
‘to snarl (refers to dogs and other animals)’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:397 *vren-/*yrin-; Fabnrich 2007:494 *yren-/*yrin-. Proto-Kart- 
velian *Gr-ut’- ‘to grunt’: Georgian yrut -un- ‘to grunt’; Mingrelian yvint’- 
‘to grunt’; Laz yrut’-, xrut’- ‘to grunt’; Svan yurt’-, Zyurt’- ‘to grunt’. 
Klimov 1964:207 *yrut- and 1998:234 *yru(n)t- ‘to grunt’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:399 *yrut-; Fáhnrich 2007:496 *yrut- 

C. Proto-Indo-European *e"er-/*g^or-/*e^r- ‘to growl, to wail, to weep, to cry 
(out)’: Latin hirrid ‘to growl’; Armenian ger ‘to wail’; Gothic grétan ‘to 
weep, to lament’, grets ‘weeping’; Old Icelandic gráta ‘to weep, to 
bewail’, grátr ‘weeping’; Faroese gráta ‘to weep’, grátur ‘weeping’; 
Norwegian graata ‘to weep’, graat ‘weeping’; Swedish gråta ‘to weep’, 
grat ‘weeping’; Danish grede ‘to weep’, graad ‘weeping’; Old English 
gr&tan ‘to weep’, grédan ‘to cry out, to call out’; Old Saxon gratan ‘to 
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weep’; Middle High German grazen ‘to cry out, to rage, to storm’. Rix 
1998a:180 (?) *greh,d- ‘to weep’; Pokorny 1959:439 *gher- onomato- 
poeic; Walde 1927—1932.1:605 *gher-; Mann 1984—1987:319 *gher-, 
*ghor- ‘to cry’, 423 *ghredo ‘to roar, to din, to resound, to shout’; Watkins 
1985:22 *gher- and 2000:30 *gher- ‘to call out’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:296 Latin hirrid “expressive verb”; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:651—652 *ghers-; Orél 2003:142 Proto-Germanic *grétanan; 
Kroonen 2013:187—188 Proto-Germanic *grétan- ‘to wail’; Lehmann 
1986:160—161 Gothic grétan possibly from *gher- with -d- extension; 
Feist 1939:221; De Vries 1977:185; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:243; 
Onions 1966:413 Common Germanic *grétan; Klein 1971:322 *ghréd-. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yarep- ‘to sing’: Chukchi 
y(a)rep- ‘to sing’; Alyutor yrap- ‘to sing’. Fortescue 2005:90. 


Buck 1949:18.12 sing; 18.13 shout, cry out. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:502, no. 


560. Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *car-): 


(vb.) *car- ‘to crush, to grate, to grind; to melt, to dissolve’; 
(n.) *car-a ‘the act of crushing, grating, grinding’; (adj.) “crushed, grated, 


ground, dissolved, melted, softened’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gar- ‘to crush, to grate, to grind’: Proto-Semitic *gar-at¢- 


‘to crush, to grate, to grind’ > Arabic garaSa ‘to crush, to grate, to grind’, 
garis ‘crushed, bruised, coarsely ground; crushed grain, grits’; Hebrew 
geres [WA] ‘groats, grits’; Amharic (a)g"árrásá ‘to make coarse-ground 
flour’. Murtonen 1989:142; Klein 1987:110; D. Cohen 1970— :192—193. 
Proto-Semitic *gurn- ‘threshing floor’ > Hebrew goren [JÀ] ‘threshing 
floor’; Ugaritic grn ‘threshing floor’; Arabic gurn '(stone) basin, mortar; 
threshing floor, barn’; Sabaean grn ‘threshing floor’; Geez / Ethiopic g’arn 
[C7], gorn [4C7], gurn [TC], g"2rnà [PCS] ‘threshing floor’. Murtonen 
1989:141—142; Klein 1987:109; D. Cohen 1970— :188—189. Hebrew 
gdaras [023] ‘to crush, to pound, to ground, to mill; to make grits’; Aramaic 
garas ‘to crush, to make groats'. Murtonen 1989:142; Klein 1987:109. 

Dravidian: Tamil karai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to dissolve in water, to be reduced from 
solid to liquid form, to wear away (as soil by the action of water), to 
become emaciated, to become gradually attenuated’, karai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
dissolve in water (tr), to melt, to liquefy, to extirpate’; Malayalam 
karakkuka ‘to melt, to dissolve’; Kota karg- (kargy-) ‘to dissolve, to melt 
(intr.)’, kark- (karky-) ‘to dissolve, to melt (tr.)’; Kannada karagu, 
karangu, kargu ‘to be dissolved, to melt away, to decrease in bulk, to 
become softened to pity or love, to pine away’, karagisu, karigisu, kargisu 
‘to cause to be dissolved, to melt’, karadu ‘to melt’; Kodagu kar- (kari-) 
‘to be digested’, karak- (karaki-) ‘to digest, to dissolve’; Tulu karaguni ‘to 
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melt (intr.), to dissolve, to liquefy; to become thin, affected, softened; to 
melt with pity’, karavuni ‘to be dissolved, melted, digested’, karapuni ‘to 
digest; Telugu karagu ‘to melt (tr. intr.), to dissolve, to liquefy’, 
karagincu, karãcu ‘to melt (tr.), to dissolve, to liquefy’; Gadba kary-ér- ‘to 
be melted’; Konda kariy- ‘to melt, to be dissolved’; Kuwi karangali ‘to be 
dissolved, to be melted’, karyg- ‘to melt (tr.). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:120, no. 1292. For the semantics, cf. Old English meltan ‘to melt, to 
dissolve’ < Proto-Indo-European *mel- ‘to crush, to grind’ (cf. Gothic 
malan ‘to grind’, ga-malwjan ‘to grind up, to crush’; Latin molo ‘to grind 
in a mill’; Hittite [3rd sg. pres.] ma-al-la-i ‘to crush, to grind’ [cf. Pokorny 
1959:716—719]). Kurux xarbnà ‘to give an extra pounding to rice for 
cleaning it from grains unhusked or spoiled’; Malto garwe ‘to clean rice by 
pounding’, garwre ‘to be bruised or hurt by falling’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:120, no. 1295. Tamil kari ‘(vb.) to chew, to eat by biting or nibbling; 
(n.) chewing, eating by biting’, karumpu (karumpi-) ‘to eat bit by bit’, 
karuvu (karuvi-) ‘to nibble (as a rat)’; Malayalam karumpuka ‘to eat (as 
cows with the lower teeth)’, karampuka ‘to nibble, to gnaw’; Telugu 
karacu ‘to bite, to gnaw’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:129, no. 1390. 
Proto-Kartvelian *cerc-/*Grc- ‘to grind (coarsely), to gnaw’: Georgian 
yery- ‘to grind (coarsely), to gnaw’; Mingrelian yary- ‘to grind (grain)’; 
Laz [yary-] ‘to grind (grain)’. Klimov 1964:202 *yery- ‘to grind (grain)’ 
and 1998:223 *yery- : *yry- ‘to grind (coarsely), to gnaw’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:388—389 *yery-; Fahnrich 2007:482—483 *yery-; 
Jahukyan 1967:61 *yery-. Proto-Kartvelian *cerc-il- 'coarse-ground 
flour: Georgian yeryil- ‘coarse-ground flour’ (Old Georgian yeryil- 
‘ground grains’); Mingrelian yaryil- ‘coarse-ground flour’; Laz yaryil- 
*coarse-ground flour’. Klimov 1964:202 *yeryil- and 1998:223—224 
*yery-il- *coarse-ground flour’. Proto-Kartvelian *arc-wg- ‘to gnaw, to 
nibble’: Georgian yryn- ‘to gnaw, to nibble’; Mingrelian yiryon- ‘to gnaw, 
to nibble’; Laz yiryol- ‘to gnaw, to nibble’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:399 *yry-: Fahnrich 2007:497 *yry-; Klimov 1964:207 *yry-wn- and 
1998:235 *yry-wn- ‘to gnaw’. 

Proto-Indo-European *e"r-en-t "-/*g^r-on-t'- ‘to grind’: Greek yóvópog (< 
*«póvó-po-c) ‘grain’, (in pl) ‘groats of wheat or spelt: gruel made 
therefrom’; Latin frendo ‘to crush, to bruise, to grind’. Rix 1998a:182 
*o'rend- ‘to grind’; Pokorny 1959:459 *ghren-d- ‘to rub over sharply’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:656—657 *ghren-d-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:1110— 
1111; Boisacq 1950:1066 *gher-: *gher-en-d-, *gher-en-dh-; Hofmann 
1966:421 *ghrend(h)-, Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1268—1269; Beekes 
2010.1I::1643 (unexplained); De Vaan 2008:241 *gwhr-end(")-e/o- (< 
*owhren- 2); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:545—546 *ghren-d(h)-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:253 Lithuanian gréndu < *gWhréndh-; Sihler 
1995:163—164, §163a. Proto-Indo-European *g"r-en-d"-/*e^r-on-dh- ‘to 
grind’: Old English grindan ‘to grind’; Lithuanian gréndu, grésti ‘to rub’, 
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grandau, grándyti ‘to scrape’. Walde 1927—1932.1:656—657 *ghrendh-; 
Pokorny 1959:459 *ghren-dh- ‘to rub over sharply’; Mann 1984— 
1987:384 *guhrendho, -ið ‘to crush, to grind, to tread down, to gnash (the 
teeth)’ (variant *ghrendh-); Watkins 1985:23 *ghrendh- and 2000:32 
*ehrendh- ‘to grind’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *ghrendh- ‘to grind’; 
Orél 2003:141 Proto-Germanic *grendanan; Kroonen 2013:190 Proto- 
Germanic *grindan- 'to grind'; Onions 1966:414 *ghrendh-; Klein 
1971:323 *ghren-d(h)-; Derksen 2015:186 *g"^rend-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:167; Smoczynski 2007.1:197. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) kerilas- (< *kerila-) ‘to bite, to chew’, 
kerila ‘flour made of fish bones cooked with fish fat’, keril'o:- ‘soft, 
tender’, (Northern / Tundra) kerile- ‘crushed’, keriles- ‘to make crumbs of, 
to break into pieces’, kerile- ‘to break (intr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:208 — 
Nikolaeva notes: “The element -/a may be a derivational suffix.” 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 8.34 thresh. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:502—504, no. 351. 


561. Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *car-): 


(vb.) *car- ‘to dig, to dig up, to dig out’; 
(n.) *car-a *that which is used to dig: spade; that which is dug (out): furrow, 


ditch, gutter, canal 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic garha [1CU] ‘to plow’, garaht [1€-U-t-], 


garh [1€v] ‘field, arable land, farm, estate’; Tigre gdrhat ‘field’; Tigrinya 
garat ‘field’. Leslau 1987:202; D. Cohen 1970— :184. 

Dravidian: Tamil karuvi ‘instrument, tool’; Malayalam kari, karivi, karuvi, 
karu ‘tool, plow, weapon’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:119, no. 1290. Tamil 
kāru *plowshare'; Gondi nangel kareng ‘plow’s point’, kara ‘plow’; Kuwi 
karu *plowshare', karru ‘plow’; Kannada kāru *plowshare'; Telugu karru, 
kāru 'plowshare'. Krishnamurti 2003:9 *kat- 'plowshare'; Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:139, no. 1505. Gondi kar- (also kar-, kat-, kac-) ‘to dig’; 
Konda kar- ‘to dig, to make a pit, to dig out (weeds, etc.)’; Pengo kar- ‘to 
dig’; Manda kar- ‘to dig’; Kui kārpa (kart-) ‘(vb.) to dig up; (n.) the act of 
digging up’; Kuwi kar-, karhali, karh’nai ‘to dig’, karh’nai ‘to sculpt, to 
spade’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:137, no. 1467. Konda karna ‘canal’; 
Kuwi karna ‘irrigation channel’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:130, no. 1398. 
Proto-Kartvelian *care- ‘gutter, furrow’: Georgian yar- ‘gutter, furrow’; 
Mingrelian yore- ‘gutter of mill; wooden dam’. Klimov 1998:221 *yare- 
‘gutter, furrow’; Fahnrich 2007:478 *yar-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:385 *yar-. Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse also include Svan ydr ‘ravine, 
valley; wooden open duct for mountain spring-water’, but Klimov rejects 
this comparison. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) qartəd'a:- ‘to dig (intr.)’, garta- ‘to shovel 
up, to sweep off’. Nikolaeva 2006:380. 
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Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.212 furrow; 8.22 dig. 
562. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *car?-a ‘stick, staff, rod, pole, stalk, stem’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil karai ‘pole used for propelling boats, elephant-goad, 
stem of sugarcane, shaft of a bamboo, bamboo bottle, spiny bamboo’, kari 
‘rod, staff, stick, handle of tool, peg to keep a yoke in place, lath’, karay 
‘acrobat’s pole, spiny bamboo’, karayar ‘pole dancers, tumblers’, kar 
‘post, pillar, oar, iron rod, elephant goad, bolt, handle, rafter, firewood’; 
Malayalam kara ‘bamboo, pole for carrying burdens’, kari ‘staff of hoe, 
pin of yoke’; Kannada gar, gara, garu, garuvu, gare, gade, gadi ‘bamboo 
rod or stake, bamboo, pole, staff, bamboo pole on which Kollatigas or 
Dombas tumble, churning stick’; Tulu kari ‘bar with which a door is 
fastened, pole fastened to a load by which it is carried on the shoulders’, 
karè, gare ‘the pole to which a bucket is attached in a country water-lift’, 
garu, karu, galu ‘rafter’; Telugu gada ‘pole, staff, rod, stick, stalk, mast’; 
Parji karcid ‘wood for fuel’, karpa ‘thin stick, twig, bean stick’; Gadba 
(Ollari) karsid ‘wood for fuel’, karmet ‘stick’; Konda gara ‘pole, long 
stick’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:127, no. 1370. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cer- ‘stem, stalk’: Georgian yer- ‘stem’; Svan yer 
‘stem’. Klimov 1998:223 *yer- ‘stem, stalk’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:388 vyer-; Fahnrich 2007:482 *yer-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *g*rendho-s ‘bar, pole, shaft’: Old Icelandic grind ‘a 
gate made of spars or bars, a fence; pen, fold; haven, dock; store houses’, 
grind-hlió ‘barred gate’; Swedish grind ‘lattice gate’; Old English grindel 
‘bar, bolt; (pl.) grating, hurdle’; Old Saxon grindil, grendil ‘bolt, fence, 
hurdle’; Middle Dutch grendel, grindel ‘supporting post, bolt’; Old High 
German grintil ‘bolt, pole, post’; Lithuanian grindis ‘floorboard’; Old 
Church Slavic greda ‘beam’; Russian grjadá [rpana] ‘layer, stratum (of 
sand); bed (of flowers), border, platband (of vegetables)’; Serbo-Croatian 
gréda ‘beam’; Polish grzeda ‘garden, (plant) bed; roost, perch’. Pokorny 
1959:459—460 *ghrendh- ‘beam’; Walde 1927—1932.1:657 *ghrendh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:337 *ghrendhos, -is ‘bar, pole, shaft’; Orél 2003:141 
Proto-Germanic *grendiz; Kroonen 2013:190 Proto-Germanic *grindi- 
‘fence’; De Vries 1977:189; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:170—171; Derksen 
2008:187—188 *gřrndh- and 2015:189 *g'rnd'-. 


563. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *car?-a ‘wildfowl, wild goose’: 
Reduplicated: 
(n.) *car?-car?-a ‘wildfowl, wild goose’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Egyptian (pl.) gry (*grgy) ‘a kind of bird’, (New Egyptian) 
grpt (gry-n-pt) ‘pigeon, dove’; Coptic cre [6pe] ‘birds’. Hannig 1995:902 
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and 903; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:181; Vycichl 1983:346; Cerny 
1976:335. 

Proto-Kartvelian *carcad- ‘(wild) goose’: Georgian yeryed- ‘goose’ (Old 
Georgian yeryed-, yryed-, yeryet-); Mingrelian yoryon3- ‘goose’; Laz 
yoryoj- ‘goose’; Svan yaryad ‘goose’ (Lower Bal yaryad). Schmidt 
1962:139; Klimov 1964:201 *yaryad- and 1998:221 *yaryad- ‘goose’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:400 *yryad-; Fahnrich 2007:497—498 
*yryad-. 

Proto-Altaic *gar"V ‘wild goose’: Proto-Tungus *gar(u)a ‘owl, swan’ > 
Evenki gare ‘owl, swan’; Lamut / Even gar ‘a big mythical bird’; Negidal 
gaja ‘owl’; Manchu garu ‘swan’; Jurchen gawr-un ‘swan’; Ulch coara(n) 
‘owl’; Udihe gà ‘owl’; Oroch garua ‘owl’. Proto-Turkic *Kar?- ‘goose’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur) gaz ‘goose’; Karakhanide Turkic gaz ‘goose’; 
Turkish kaz ‘goose’; Gagauz qàz ‘goose’; Azerbaijani caz ‘goose’; 
Turkmenian Gaz ‘goose’; Uighur yaz ‘goose’; Tatar gaz ‘goose’; Bashkir 
qaó ‘goose’; Kirghiz gaz ‘goose’; Kazakh gaz ‘goose’; Kumyk gaz 
‘goose’; Noghay gaz ‘goose’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) gas ‘goose’; Tuva 
qas ‘goose’; Chuvash xor ‘goose’; Yakut xas ‘goose’; Dolgan kas ‘goose’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:532 *garV ‘wild goose’. 

(?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *yalya (if for *yarya) ‘duck’: Chukchi 
yatle ‘duck, bird’, but yalya- in yalya-mkan ‘flock of ducks’; Kerek halli 
(stem halya-) ‘duck, bird’; Alyutor yalli (yalya-), (Palana) yalay ‘duck’, 
tanup-yalli ‘polar owl’, (Karaga) kukylli ‘duck’; Koryak yalle ‘duck or 
other aquatic bird’, yalya-mkan ‘flock of ducks’, tanop-yalle ‘polar owl’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Western) galgagalx ‘duck. Fortescue 2005:82. 


Buck 1949:3.56 goose; 3.57 duck. 


564. Proto-Nostratic root *cat Y- (~ *gat ?-): 


(vb.) *cat 7- ‘to bite’; 

(n.) *cat ?-a ‘bite’; (adj.) “biting, sharp, bitter’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *cat ?-a ‘jaw, chin’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gat?- ‘to bite’: Semitic: Akkadian gasaásu ‘to gnash the 


teeth, to bare the teeth, to rage’. Though the phonetics are problematic, the 
following may ultimately belong here as well: Tigre gdhata ‘to nibble’; 
Tigrinya gahasd ‘to nibble’, gdhatd ‘to eat a lot, to carry away’; Gurage 
gatd ‘to nibble, to gnaw, *to pluck out grass’; Amharic gatd ‘to nibble’; 
Gafat gasá ‘to nibble’; Argobba gähafä ‘to nibble’; Harari géhata ‘to 
nibble the meat from the bone or the flesh of the fruit from the stone’. 
Leslau 1963:70 and 1979:301. We may reconstruct a Proto-Ethiopian 
Semitic *gah-as- ‘to nibble’ (< ? Proto-Semitic *gat?-afi- through 
metathesis). Note also Aramaic gis ‘to gnaw (of mice)’, with w infix. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil kaccu (kacci-) ‘to bite, to gnaw, to nibble (nursery); 
Toda koc- (koc-) ‘to bite’; Kannada kaccu, karcu ‘to bite, to sting, to smart, 
to ache (as stomach)’, kaccike ‘biting’; Tulu kaccuni ‘to bite’; Kolami 
kacc- ‘to bite’; Parji kacc- ‘to bite, to sting’; Gadba (Ollari) kas- ‘to bite’, 
(Salur) kacc- ‘to sting’; Gondi kask- ‘to bite’, kaccana ‘to gnash the teeth’, 
kac-, kas- ‘to bite’; Kui kasa (kasi-) ‘to bite, to sting’; Kuwi kacc- ‘to bite’; 
Malto gaswe ‘to eat greedily, to nip off with the teeth’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:103, no. 1097. Tamil kaya ‘to be bitter; to abhor, to loathe, to detest’, 
kai ‘to be bitter, astringent, unpleasant; to dislike, to be angry with, to 
hate’, kayappu, kacappu, kaccal ‘bitterness’, kaippu ‘bitterness, dislike, 
aversion’, kayar, kacar ‘astringency, astringent matter’, kaca ‘to taste 
bitter; to be embittered, disgusted’, kacaftai ‘astringency (as of an unripe 
fruit’; Malayalam kaikka, kasakka ‘to be bitter; to be disliked’, kaippu 
‘bitterness, grudge, disrelish, disagreeable, sourish’, kappu ‘bitterness, 
grudge, disrelish, disagreeable, sourish; bile’, kasakasa imitative sound of 
sour astringent tastes’; Kota kac- (kac-) ‘to be bitter’, kac va:y ‘mouth 
when it has a bitter taste from beer, etc.’; Kannada kay, kamyi, kayi, kayyi, 
kaypu, kaype ‘bitterness’, kasar ‘to scratch the throat, to be astringent’, 
kasa, kasaku, kasaru, kasi, kasu, kasuru ‘astringency, unripeness’, kayku 
‘to be bitter’, kaykate, kayke ‘bitter’; Toda koy- (koc-) ‘to be bitter’; 
Kodagu kay- (kayp-, kayc-) ‘to be bitter’, kaype ‘gall-bladder’; Tulu kaipe, 
kayipe, kaipelu ‘(n.) bitterness; (adj.) bitter, envious’, kasa ‘brackish’, 
kaskayi ‘half-ripe’; Koraga kdy, kayye ‘bitter’; Telugu kasu ‘raw, unripe’, 
kasuru ‘unripe fruit’; Naiki (of Chanda) kayek ‘unripe’; Parji kep- (két-) ‘to 
be sour or bitter’, kay-gatta ‘bile’; Gondi kay-, kaiyand ‘to be bitter’, kaital 
‘bitter’, kaittana, kaittand ‘to taste bitter (as quinine)’, keyke’ bitter’, kayle 
‘bitter’, kaymul ‘bitter’, kaitā, kahita, kela ‘bitter’, kayar ‘raw, unripe’; 
Gadba (Salur) kémbur, keymbur ‘bitter’; Pengo ke- ‘to be bitter’; Manda 
kembel ‘bitter’; Kui kappeli ‘bitter’, kasi ‘a young, undeveloped pumpkin’; 
Kuwi kassa ‘sour’, kombelli ‘bitter’; Malto gase ‘to become bitterish, 
insipid, or vapid’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:116, no. 1249; Krishnamurti 
2003:119 and 154 *kac- (> *kay-) ‘(vb.) to be bitter; (n.) bitterness’. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *cec’k’- ‘to chew’: Georgian yec’- ‘to chew’; Mingrelian 
yac’- ‘to chew, to cut’; Laz yvanc’- ‘to chew’; (?) Svan yarc- ‘to chew’. 
As noted by Klimov (1998:224), the cluster -c’k’-, expected in Mingrelian 
and Laz, is simplified to -c’- after initial y-. The Laz cognate underwent 
additional changes. The Svan cognate appears to be a Mingrelian loan. 
Klimov 1964:202—203 *yec- and 1998:224 *yec- ‘to chew’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:389 *vec-; Fahnrich 2007:483—484 *yec-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *cec’k’-wy- ‘to gnaw’: Georgian yec’n- ‘to gnaw’; Mingrelian 
xic'on-, xic'or- (x- < *y-) ‘to gnaw’. Klimov 1964:204 *yicwp- and 
1998:230 *yic-wn- ‘to gnaw’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *Kaf'ks ‘bitter, sour, rotten’ > Cheremis / 
Mari (Birsk) kaske ‘foul, stale, rotten, sour and moldy (of drinks)’, kaska- 
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‘to be moldy, stale; to spoil; to become sour’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) 
kugal ‘bitter’. Rédei 1986—1988:640—641 *kacks. 

E. Proto-Eskimo *gacali- ‘to sting, to smart’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik qatł- ‘to 
sting, to smart (of body part)’; Central Alaskan Yupik gacat#i-, qatti- to 
sting, to whine’; Seward Peninsula Inuit qazili- ‘to sting, to smart’; North 
Alaskan Inuit gasil¥i- ‘to beg, to entreat, to supplicate, to smart’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Siglit) qasilinaq- ‘to be bitter’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
qasili- ‘to have a prickling sensation in the limbs’; Greenlandic qasilit- ‘to 
be bitter, to be sharp tasting, to sting (of wound)’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:273. Assuming semantic development as in Kannada kaccu, 
karcu ‘to bite, to sting, to smart, to ache (as stomach)’. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 15.37 bitter. Bomhard 1996a:228, no. 644. 


565. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *cat -a ‘jaw, chin’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *cat ?- ‘to bite’; 
(n.) *cat ?-a ‘bite’; (adj.) ‘biting, sharp, bitter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *cat?- ‘jaw, chin’: Berber *gac’- ‘cheek’ > Ahaggar ayaz 
‘cheek’. Proto-East Cushitic *egad;- ‘chin, jaw’ > Sidamo gacc’o ‘chin, 
jaw’; Burji gac-óo ‘molar, jaw’; Somali gad ‘chin’. Sasse 1982:75 *gad- 
‘jaw’; Hudson 1989:85. Omotic *gat’- ‘chin’ > Mocha gat’-ano ‘chin’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:196, no. 866, *eac- ‘cheek, chin’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cac’k’- ‘jaw’: Georgian yanc’- ‘jaw’; Svan yc’k’- ‘(n.) 
jaw; (vb.) to chatter’, ma-yc’k’-e ‘chatter-box’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:386 *ya¢-; Fahnrich 2007:480 *yac-; Klimov 1998:222 *yac- ‘jaw’. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.208 cheek; 4.209 chin. 


566. Proto-Nostratic root *Ger-: 
(vb.) *cer- ‘to stretch out the hand, to raise one’s hand’; 
(n.) *cer-a ‘the act of stretching out or raising one’s hand’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *cer-/*cir- ‘to stretch out; to raise one’s hand’: Georgian 
yer- : yir- ‘to stretch out; to raise one's hand against somebody’; Laz yir- 
‘to stretch out; to raise one’s hand’. Klimov 1998:223 *yer- : *yir- ‘to 
stretch; to raise one’s hand’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:388 *yer- 
/*yir-; Fáhnrich 2007:482 *yer-/*yir-. 

B. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yar- ‘to throw a lasso at reindeer’ 
> Chukchi yar- ‘to throw a lasso at, to catch (reindeer) with a lasso’; 
Alyutor yər- ‘to catch with a lasso’. Fortescue 2005:90. 


567. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *cil- (~ *Gel-): 
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(vb.) *ail- ‘to shine, to glisten’; 
(n.) *cil-a ‘brilliance, shine’; (adj.) ‘shining, glistening, gleaming, brilliant? 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *ghel-/*gh]- (secondary o-grade form: *g^ol-) ‘to 
shine, to glisten': Sanskrit hdri-h ‘tawny, yellow’, hiranya-h ‘gold’; 
Avestan zaranya- ‘gold’; Greek yXopóg ‘greenish-yellow’; Latin helvus 
‘light bay’; Old Irish glé ‘clear’, glass ‘blue, green’; Gothic gulp ‘gold’, 
glitmunjan ‘to shine, to glitter’; Old Icelandic g/óa ‘to shine, to glitter’, 
glóð ‘red-hot embers’, glaór ‘glad, cheerful’, gljá ‘to glisten, to shine’, gly 
‘joy, glee’, gull ‘gold’, glit ‘glitter’, glotta ‘to grin’, glea ‘to glow, to 
glisten’, gulr ‘yellow’; Old English glowan ‘to glow’, gold ‘gold’, glæd 
‘bright, shining, brilliant, cheerful’, g/@m ‘brilliant light’, geolo ‘yellow’, 
glīw ‘mirth, jest, glee’, glisian ‘to glitter’, glom ‘twilight’; Old Frisian gled 
‘glow’; Old Saxon gloian ‘to glow’, gelo, geln ‘yellow’, glad- in gladmod 
‘glad’, glimo ‘brightness’, gold ‘gold’; Dutch geel ‘yellow’, gloeien ‘to 
glow’, glad ‘slippery’; Old High German g/uoen ‘to glow’ (New High 
German glühen), glenzen ‘to shine’ (New High German glänzen), glanz 
‘bright’ (New High German Glanz ‘brightness, brilliance, radiance, luster, 
gleam, shine, gloss’), gelo ‘yellow’ (New High German gelb), glat, clat 
‘shiny, smooth, slippery’ (New High German g/att ‘smooth, slippery’); 
Lithuanian Zá/as ‘red’, Zálias ‘green’, Zilas ‘gray’, zléja ‘twilight’; Old 
Church Slavic zelen» ‘green’, zlato ‘gold’. Rix 1998a:178—179 *ehlendh- 
‘to look at, to gaze at; to shine’; Pokorny 1959:429—434 *ghel- (and 
*ghel- ?) ‘to shine; yellow, green, gray, blue’; Walde 1927—1932.1:624— 
627 *$hel-; Mann 1984—1987:317—318 *ghel- ‘yellow, green, fallow’, 
318 *gheleuos, *gheluos ‘yellowish green’, 318 *gheltos ‘yellow’, 322 
*eghladh- ‘smooth, bright, glad’, 322 *ghladh- (*ghladhro-) ‘smooth, 
bright, luster; white-flowering tree’, 322 *ghlagh- ‘smooth, bright; white- 
flowering tree’, 322 *ghlastos, -om ‘brilliant, brilliance’, 322 *ghlaiuos 
‘bright’, 322—323 *ghlauros (*ghlaur-) ‘bright’, 323 *ghlauos, *ghlauuos 
‘bright; brilliance’, 323 *ghleist- ‘bright; brilliance, shine’, 323 *ghléios 
‘bright, shine’, 324 *ghlidos, -à, -om ‘bright; brilliance’, 324 *ghlīið ‘to be 
warm’, 324 *ehlodhos, -ia, -à, -us “smooth, bright; smoothness, brilliance’, 
324 *ghlouaros (*ghlour-, *ghlouo-, *ghlou-) ‘yellow, gold’, 325 *ehlürio 
‘to loom, to shine, to look’, 325 *gA/üs- ‘bright; brilliance’, 325 *ghlustis 
‘brightness, shine, purity’, 325—326 *ghjt-, 326 *ghluos, -à, -us ‘yellow’, 
413 *ghel- (*ghelos, -es-; *ghelis) ‘green; greenery, vegetable; gold, 
golden’, 413 *ghelen-, 413 *gheliod ‘to be green, to sprout’, 413—414 
*Ghelk- (*gholk-), 414 *ghelmen- (*ghelimen-) ‘yellowness; greenery’, 414 
*sheluos (*gheleuos, *ghelsuos), 414 *gheltos (*gholt-, *ghjt-) ‘yellow, 
gold’, 420 *ghjk- (?) ‘a colored substance’, 420 *ghjuos, *ghjus, 422 
*shol- (*gholos, -es-) ‘green; greenery, green stuff’, 422 *gholtos, -ios, -iə 
(*ghjt-) ‘yellow, green’; Watkins 1985:21 *ghel- and 2000:29 *ghel- ‘to 
shine’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:714 *é[^]el- and 1995.1:618 *ghel- 
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‘yellow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:529 *ghleh,dh- ‘smooth’ < ‘shiny’, 
*ghel- ‘to shine’ and 654 *ghel- ~ *ghel- ‘yellow’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:581 and 1IILI:598—599; Beekes 2010.1:1638—1639 *ghelh,-; 
Boisacq 1950:1063—1064 *ghlo-, *ghlé-, *ghla-; *ghele-, *ghel(e)-; 
Hofmann 1966:420 *ghel-; Frisk 1970—1973.1D::1104—1106 *ghel-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:1263—1264 *ghel- and II:1264—1265 *ghel-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:291 *ghelswo-; De Vaan 2008:282; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:639 *gheluos, *ghelsuos; Orél 2003:131—132 
Proto-Germanic *gelwaz, 137 *gloanan, 137 *glodiz, 137 *glodjanan, 137 
*gloojanan, 137 *gloraz, 137 *glorojanan, 145—146 *gulban, 146 
*gulbinaz, 146 *gulbanan; Kroonen 2013:174 Proto-Germanic *gelwa-, 
*gulu- ‘yellow’, 182 *gloan- ‘to glow’, and 182 *glodi- ‘glow’; Feist 
1939:216—217 *ghleid- and 224—225 *ghel-; Lehmann 1986:157 *ghley- 
and 162—163 *ghel-; De Vries 1977:173, 174, 175, 194, and 196; Onions 
1966:399, 400, 402 *ghlo-, *ghle-, 405 *ghel-, and 1019 *ghelwo-; Klein 
1971:313, 314, 315 *ghlou-, 317 *ghel-, *ghel-, and 837 *ghel-, *ghel-, 
*ghle-, *ghlo-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:140; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:244 
*ghel-, 259, 260, and 263 *ghlou-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:254 *ghel-, 268, 
and 270—271; Derksen 2008:541, 547, and 2015:511—512 *£^elh;-i-; 
Smoczyfiski 2007.1:771, 1:772—773, 1:784—785, and 1:789; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1::1286, 1I::1287, 11:1308, and 1L:1317. In Indo-European, 
some of the reflexes of this stem fell together with those of Proto-Nostratic 
*gal- (~ *gal-) ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, 
to look at, to peer at’. 

Uralic: Finnish kiiltää ‘to shine, to glisten, to glimmer, to gleam’, kiilto 
‘luster, gloss, polish’, kiilua ‘glimmer, glow, glint’, kiiltävä ‘glossy, 
bright’; Estonian kiilas ‘glossy, glazed’. 

Proto-Altaic *gile- (~ -i, -o) ‘to shine, to glitter’: Proto-Tungus *gil-ta- 
*(vb.) to shine; (adj.) white’ > Manchu gilmarga- ‘to shine, to glow, to 
flash’ (< Mongolian gilbalga- ‘to flash, to shine, to beam, to glitter’), 
giltarila- ‘to shine, to glitter’, gi/tari ‘shining, glittering’, gilmahiin 
‘shining, glittering’, giltahün ‘glittering, shining, clean’, giltarsa- ‘to shine 
brightly, to gleam’; Evenki gilta-li ‘white’; Lamut / Even giltal- ‘to shine’; 
Ulch gilte- ‘to shine’; Nanay / Gold gilte- ‘to shine’; Solon giltari ‘white’. 
Proto-Mongolian *gil(b)a- ‘to glitter, to shine’ > Mongolian gilai-, gilui- 
‘to shine, to be(come) shiny, to glitter’, gilayan, giluyan ‘bright, shiny’, 
gilayar ‘bright, shiny’, gilalga- ‘to twinkle, to sparkle; to scintillate, to 
glitter, to gleam, to shine; to be glossy or shiny; to be dazzled; to be 
radiant, beaming’, gilaski- ‘to flash, to sparkle, to shine’, gilba- ‘to flash, to 
beam, to glitter’, gilbaday ‘dazzling, blinding’, gilbay-a ‘radiance, 
refulgence, sheen, reflection, glare; summer lightning’, gi/bai- ‘to glitter, to 
glimmer, to dazzle’, gilbalga- ‘to flash, to shine, to beam, to glitter’, 
gilbegen ‘light, flash’, gilbel- ‘to shine, to emit light, to sparkle’, gilbelgen 
‘brightness, glare, glow, flash of lightning’, gi/be/¥e- ‘to shine, to glitter, to 
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glare; to flash (in the distance)’, gilbigine- ‘to shine, to sparkle, to emit 
light; to dazzle’, gilgemel ‘clear, luminous, limpid, transparent’, giltayan-a 
‘brilliance, shine’, (adv.) gilab ‘with a flash, glare, or sparkle’, giltayana- 
‘to glitter, to shine, to beam’, giltagir ‘brilliant, shining’, gilte “splendor, 
luster, shine, glare, brilliance’, giluy ‘shiny, smooth; bald; barkless; dry (of 
trees)’, giliigel3e- ‘to shine, to glare, to glisten’, gilügen ‘shimmering, 
bright’; Ordos gilba- ‘to glitter’; Khalkha gala-, galba- ‘to shine, to 
glitter’, gilbegne- ‘to shine, to glitter’; Buriat yalay- ‘to shine, to glitter’; 
Kalmyk gilén, gilag, gilgr ‘light; glittering’, gili-, gilwa- ‘to glitter’; Dagur 
gialbagalsi-, gialbegel#i- ‘to glitter, to shine’. Poppe 1955:149. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:544— 545 *gile (~ -i, -o) ‘to shine, to glitter’. 

D. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yili- ‘to look for’ > Chukchi 
yici- ‘to look for’ (as a suffix -yili- ‘to look for, to hunt for’); Koryak yili- 
‘to look for’; Alyutor (only in compounds) -yi/i- ‘to look, to hunt for’. 
Fortescue 2005:84. 


Buck 1949:11.31 seek; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.56 shine; 15.68 green; 
15.69 yellow. Koskinen 1980:28, no. 85; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:229—230, 
no. 84, *gi//hu ‘smooth and shiny’; Hakola 2000:68—69, no. 272; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:390— 392, no. 228; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 624, *gil/h/o ‘to shine, 
to glitter, to sparkle’. 


568. Proto-Nostratic root *cit - (~ *Get’-): 
(vb.) *Git’- ‘to tickle’; 
(n.) *Git’-a ‘armpit’ 


A. Dravidian: Tulu kidukily, kid(u)kelu, kidkuly ‘armpit, tickling’, k. apini ‘to 
be tickled’, k. maduni ‘to tickle’; Manda kiti ki- ‘to tickle’; Kui kitki 
lomberi, kiti kola ‘armpit’, kiti ‘tickling’, kiti āva ‘to be tickled’, kiti giva 
‘to tickle’, kitkorodi ‘armpit’; Kuwi gidori kiali ‘to tickle’, gidori kinai ‘to 
titillate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:143, no. 1551 (a). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *ait ’in- ‘to tickle’: Georgian yit 'in- ‘to tickle’; Mingrelian 
xicin- ‘to tickle’; Laz xit’in- ‘to tickle’. Klimov 1964:204 *vitin- and 
1998:229—230 *yitin- ‘to tickle’. 


Bomhard 1996a:228, no. 645. 


569. Proto-Nostratic root *cub- (~ *cob-): 
(vb.) *cub- ‘to bend, to twist’; 
(n.) *cub-a ‘that which is twisted, bent, curved: hunch, wattle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *gub- ‘to bend, to twist’: Proto-Semitic *gab-ab- ‘to bend, 
to twist; to be bent’ > Post-biblical Hebrew gaf [23] ‘back, hunch’; Syriac 
gaPipa ‘hunch-backed’; Mandaic gab ‘to bend, to curve’; Geez / Ethiopic 
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gabbaba [1NN] ‘to be bent’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) gYägWäbä (< *g"ab- 
gVab-) ‘to be crooked, twisted’; Tigre gább bela ‘to incline’; Amharic 
g’abbabd, g"übübb ald ‘to be bent. D. Cohen 1970—  :94—95; 
Murtonen 1989:125; Klein 1987:88; Leslau 1987:177. Proto-Semitic *gab- 
as- ‘crook-backed’ > Tigre gdbs ‘crook-backed’. D. Cohen 1979—  :97. 
Proto-Semitic *gab-an-‘to be crooked, bent’ > Hebrew gibbén []33] 
*crook-backed, hump-backed’; Gurage (Muher) g¥aban, (Chaha, Eža, 
Ennemor) g’abar ‘hunchbacked’. D. Cohen 1970— :96; Leslau 1979:257 
and 258. Egyptian gb ‘to bend, to stoop’. Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.5:162. Saho-Afar *gub- ‘to be bent’? > Afar guub- ‘to be bent’. 
Central Chadic *gwab- ‘to bend’ > Gisiga gob- ‘to bend’; Mofu ga6- ‘to 
bend’. East Chadic *gwab- ‘to bend’ > Kera gobe ‘to bend’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:212, no. 938, *gob- ‘to bend’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *cob- ‘to braid, to plait’: Georgian yob- ‘to fence in, to 
enclose, to block, to obstruct’; Mingrelian yob- ‘to braid, to plait, to fence 
in, to enclose’; Laz yob- ‘to braid, to plait’. Klimov 1964:205 *yob- and 
1998:225 *yweb- ‘to weave; wattle’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:393 
*yob-; Fahnrich 2007:490 *yob-. Proto-Kartvelian *cob-e- ‘wattle-fence’: 
Georgian yobe- ‘wattle-fence’; Laz yobe(r)- ‘wattle-fence’; Mingrelian 
yober- ‘wattle-fence’; Svan yweb ‘bee-hive’. Klimov 1964:205 *yobe- and 
1998:231 *yob-e- *wattle-fence'. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *quva- 'to stoop (for example, in humiliation): Naukan 
Siberian Yupik quva- ‘to be angry’; Central Siberian Yupik quuva- ‘to 
decrease in size; to feel sad, insecure, or insignificant’; Sirenik quv(a)- ‘to 
be sad, to loose heart’; North Alaskan Inuit qufsuk- ‘to kneel’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:321. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.75 plait (vb.); 12.74 crooked. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:504, no. 352. 


22.28. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *qh 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
qh- q- (?) k- q- kbh- k- ke | k-q- 
-k(k)- 

-qh- -q- (? -k(k)- -q- -kh- -k(k)- -kh- 
q q- (?) (k) q (k) diae 

570. Proto-Nostratic root *qřad- (~ *g^aq-): 


(vb.) *g^ad- ‘to move, to put in motion, to be in motion’; 


(n.) *qřad-a ‘way, path, direction, passage; movement, motion; hard work, 


diligence 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kad-ad- ‘to urge, to drive; to work hard’ > Arabic 


kadda ‘to work hard, to exert oneself, to toil, to labor, to slave; to fatigue, 
to wear out, to overwork, to exhaust, to weary, to tire; to chase away, to 
drive away; to urge, to drive, to rush’, kadd ‘trouble, pains, labor, toil, hard 
work’, kadüd ‘industrious, hard-working, diligent’, makdud ‘worn out, 
exhausted, overworked’; Mehri kad ‘to carry something, to work hard’; 
Sheri / Jibbali kedd ‘to struggle, to work hard, to carry’. Proto-Semitic 
*kad-ah- ‘to exert oneself, to toil, to labor, to work hard’ > Arabic kadaha 
‘to exert oneself, to work hard, to toil, to labor, to slave (in or with 
something)’, kadh ‘exertion, toil, labor, drudgery’; Sabaean mkdh ‘depot, 
dockyard’. Zammit 2002:351—352. 

Dravidian: Tamil kafa ‘to pass through, to traverse, to cross, to exceed, to 
excel, to win, to overcome, to transgress; to go, to proceed, to pass (as 
time, water, clouds, etc.)’, kafattu (katatti-) ‘(vb.) to cause to go, to drive, 
to transport, to pass (as time); (n.) boat’, katappu ‘passing over, wicket or 
narrow passage in a wall or hedge’, kafavan ‘channel cut through ridge of 
paddy-field to let surplus water run off’, katavu (katavi-) ‘(vb.) to cause to 
go, to drive, to ride, to dispatch, to discharge (as a missile); (n.) way, path, 
direction’, kafavai ‘leap, jump, passing over, way; fault, defect’, kafavu 
(katavi-) ‘to discharge (as missiles), to ride, to drive, to drive in (as a nail, 
peg, wedge), to urge’, katacu (kataci-) ‘to drive (as a nail), to throw’, katai 
‘end, limit, boundary; lowness, lowest, worst; entrance, gate’, kafaici ‘end, 
extremity, the last', kafu, kefu 'fixed time, period, term'; Malayalam 
katakka ‘to pass over, to enter, to pass out, to transgress, to surpass’, 
katattuka ‘to make to pass, to insert, to introduce’, kafattu ‘transporting, 
conveying’, kata ‘what is ultimate; way’, katappu ‘passage, transgression’, 
katavuka ‘to drive (as a carriage), to drive in (as a nail)’, katasi 
‘termination, end’, katampa, katayi ‘stile, gate, bar’, gadu, ketu ‘term, 
installment’; Kota karv- (kard-) ‘to cross (river), to come out or leave 
(house), to pass (years), to rise (sun or moon)’, kart- (kayt-/karty-) ‘to 
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make to cross, to send off’, karv ‘cattle-path through bushes, ford’, kar, 
karc ‘extreme end’; Toda kad- (kad6-) ‘to leave, to pass, to cross’, kart- 
(karty-) ‘to send, to take across’, kad ‘a stride’, kadc ‘end (of thing, 
event)’; Kannada kade ‘(vb.) to pass over, to transgress, to pass, to elapse, 
to get through; (n.) end, termination, limit; position of being last, low, or 
inferior; worse than; side, direction, last, at last’, kata “end, corner’, kada 
‘ferry, ford’, kadakal ‘wicket or narrow passage in walls or hedges’, 
kadayisu ‘to drive in (as a nail)’, kadame, kadime ‘deficiency, inferiority, 
remainder’, gadaba, gadavu, gadi, gadu, gaduba, gaduvu ‘limit, limited 
time, period, installment’; Kodagu kada- (kadap-, kadand-) ‘to cross’, 
kadat- (kadati-) ‘to take across’, kade ‘end (of row, event, etc.)’, kadeki ‘at 
last; Tulu kadapuni ‘to cross, to ford, to pass, to elapse, to surpass’, 
kadapavuni ‘to cause to pass, to help one to ford a river’, kadapuduni ‘to 
dispatch, to forward, to send away’, kadapa ‘distance’, kadapu ‘a ferry’, 
kadapely ‘that which can be crossed over’, kadame ‘deficiency, defect, 
remnant; less, deficient, remaining’, kade ‘verge, margin, end, extremity, 
place; last, final, low, mean’, gadu ‘a term, fixed time or place’; Telugu 
kadacu, gadacu, gaducu ‘to pass, to elapse; to pass over, to cross, to 
transgress, to exceed’, kadapu, gadupu ‘to pass, to cause to pass or elapse, 
to put off, to defer, to drive, to push’, kada ‘end, extremity, place, direction 
vicinity’, kadagottu ‘to die’, kadacanu ‘to die, to be destroyed or lost, to 
be completed; to cross, to cross over’, kadategu ‘to end, to come to a 
close’, kattakada ‘(n.) the very end, the very last place or point; (adj.) the 
very last, farthest, hindmost’, kadapa, gadapa ‘threshold’, kadapata ‘at 
last’, kadapati ‘last, final’, kadapala ‘the end’, kadama ‘remainder; 
remaining’, gaduvu ‘term, period, or limit of time, appointed time within 
which an action is to be performed’; Parji kada ‘end, side’, kadp- (kadt-) 
‘to cross’, kad- (katt-) ‘to throw (normally used as an auxiliary verb)’; 
Gadba (Ollari) karp- (kart-) ‘to cross’; Konda garvi- ‘to go beyond the 
boundary of a village, to fail a promise, to disregard (elder’s words)’; 
Manda kràá- ‘to cross’; Kui grasa (grasi-) ‘to pass something over or 
through, to pass a thing through the outstretched legs’, grapa (grat-) *(vb.) 
to cross, to cross over, to ford, to pass by; (n.) the act of crossing, fording, 
or passing by’; Kuwi katu ‘time (suitable period)’; Kurux kattnd ‘to cross, 
to pass over or above, to overtake and go beyond, to out-distance, to 
surpass, to go to excess’, karta?ana, katta?and ‘to take across, to pass 
over, to skip over’; Malto kate ‘to exceed, to pass, to cross’, kattre ‘to 
pass, to spend time, to help across’, kafp ‘exceedingly, very much’; (?) 
Brahui xarring ‘to proceed on foot, to make one’s way’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:104, no. 1109; Krishnamurti 2003:407 Proto-South 
Dravidian *Kkat-ay ‘end, place’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *gad-/*qed-/*qd- ‘to move, to make a movement; to 
bring; to go’: Georgian xad-/xd- ‘to take, to take out; to happen, to occur’; 
Mingrelian rt- ‘to go’; Laz xt-, xf- ‘to go’; Svan qad- (qed-, qid-)/qd- ‘to 
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come; to bring; to take out, to draw out’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:557—558 *qad-/*qed-/*qd-; Fahnrich 2007:696—697 *gad-/*qed- 
/*qd-; Klimov 1964:263 *qad-/*qd- and 1998:335 *qed- : *qid- : *qd- ‘to 
move, to make a movement; to bring; to go’. 

D. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(72)gat- ‘to go away’: Chukchi (J)qat- ‘to 
go off (to someone or something)’; Kerek qət- ‘to go off’, il-laqt-aat- ‘to 
lose’; Koryak (I)gat- ‘to go away’; Alyutor (l)qət- ‘to go away’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen e?-kas, if-kas ‘to go (away)’, (Western) e/kaz ‘to go’, 
(Western) eletkaz ‘to run away’, (Eastern) ty/kezil ‘I am going (toy. 
Fortescue 2005:247. 


Buck 1949:10.11 move; 10.47 go; 10.65 drive (vb. tr.). 


571. Proto-Nostratic root *g^al- (~ *q^al-): 
(vb.) *g"al- ‘to strike, to split, to cut, to wound, to injure’; 
(n.) *q^al-a ‘stroke, blow, wound, cut, slash, damage, injury’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kal-am- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’ > Hebrew 
kalam [p93] ‘to put to shame, to humiliate’; Aramaic kəlam ‘to put to 
shame’; Akkadian kalmakru ‘battle-axe’; Arabic kalama ‘to wound’, kalm 
‘wound, cut, slash’; Epigraphic South Arabian klm ‘to injure’. Murtonen 
1989:233; Klein 1987:278. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *qal-/*ql- ‘to beat, to drive in’: Georgian xal-/xl- ‘to 
beat; to push’; Svan qal-/ql- ‘to drive in; to fill with’. Klimov 1998:333 
*gal- : *gl- ‘to drive in; to push’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:558 
*gal-; Fahnrich 2007:697 *qal-. Possibly also: Proto-Kartvelian *qleck- 
/*qlick-/*qlIck- ‘to tear off, to be torn off’: Georgian x/ec-/xlic- ‘to tear off, 
to be torn off’, (Moxevian) na-glec- ‘scrap, fragment’; Mingrelian xarck- 
(xorck-)/xirck- ‘to tear off, to burst’; Laz x(r)ock-, xroc’k’-, xrosk’-, xreck- 
‘to burst; to die (of animals)’. Klimov 1964:266 *glec- and 1998:339 
*glec-/*glic-/*glc- ‘to tear off, to be torn off; Jahukyan 1967:70 
Georgian-Zan *glec- ‘to tear off, to burst’; Fahnrich 2007:707 *qlec-. 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:553) reconstruct Proto-Kartvelian *x/ec- 
/*xlic-, which seems improbable in view of Moxevian na-qlec- ‘scrap, 
fragment’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *kel-/*ktol-, *křal- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’: 
Greek KAG- in àva-kAáo ‘to bend back, to break off; Latin calamitas 
‘loss, misfortune, damage, calamity’, cladés ‘disaster, injury’, -cello in 
percello ‘to beat down, to strike down, to overturn, to shatter; to 
overthrow, to ruin; to strike, to push’; Old Irish coll ‘loss, want’; Middle 
Irish ceallach ‘war’; Welsh coll ‘destruction, loss’; Old Icelandic hildr 
‘battle’; Old English hild ‘war, battle’; Old Saxon hild, hildi ‘battle’; Old 
High German hiltia, hilta ‘battle’; Lithuanian kali, kalti ‘to forge, to 
strike’; Old Church Slavic kolo, klati ‘to prick, to hew’. Rix 1998a:313 
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*kelh,- ‘to beat, to strike, to hit’; Pokorny 1959:545—547 *kel-, *kela-, 
*kla- ‘to hit, to hew’; Walde 1927—1932.1:436—440 *qel-, *qela-; Mann 
1984—1987:464 *kal- ‘to thrust’, 464 *kal- ‘to strike’, 526 *kol-; Watkins 
1985:28 *kel- and 2000:38 *kel- ‘to strike, to cut’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:549 *kelh,- ‘to strike’; Beekes 2010.1:710—711; Boisacq 1950:464 
and 465; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:538—539 *gola-; Hofmann 1966:146 
*gela-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:864, I:864—865, and 1:866—867; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:135—136 *qel(a)-, *qol(a)- and L:225—226; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:85—86, 111, and 124; De Vaan 2008:82; Orél 
2003:168 Proto-Germanic *xeldiz ~ *xeldjo; De Vries 1977:226—227; 
Derksen 2008:230 *kolH- and 2015:222 *kolH-; Smoczynski 2007.1:250; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:211—212. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear 
(vb. tr.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:506—507, no. 354. 


572. Proto-Nostratic root *qřam- (~ *q^am-): 


(vb.) *g^am- ‘to cover, to conceal’; 
(n.) *g^am-a ‘covering’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kam- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’: Proto-Semitic *kam- 


am- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’ > Arabic kamma ‘to cover, to cover up, 
to conceal, to hide, to cloak’; Mehri kmüm ‘to cover (a camel's teats) with 
cloth so that it's young cannot drink and milk is kept for human beings’, 
kumem ‘under shield, teat shield’, kammét ‘small women's head-cloth 
under the top cloth’; Harstisi kémmeh ‘skull cap’. Proto-Semitic *kam-an- 
‘to cover, to hide’ > Hebrew miyman [12213] “treasure, hidden store, cache, 
hoard’; New Hebrew (pi) kimmén []32] ‘to hide’, kamdnah [MMJ] 
‘ambush, trap; hiding-place’; Aramaic kaman ‘to lie in ambush’; Arabic 
kamana ‘to hide, to conceal; to be hidden, concealed, latent; to ambush, to 
waylay’, makman ‘place where something is hidden; ambush, hiding 
place’, kamin ‘hidden, lying in ambush; ambush, secret attack’ (according 
to Klein [1987:279], this is a loan from Syriac), Kamin ‘hidden, concealed, 
latent; secret’; Mehri makamnét ‘hidden beyond the rise of a slope’; Sheri / 
Jibbali kin (base kmn) ‘to hide’, makmün ‘ambush’, ekmin ‘to lay an 
ambush for’. Klein 1987:279. Proto-Semitic *kam-as- ‘to hide’ > Hebrew 
kamas [O22] ‘to hide, to conceal, to lay up, to store away’; Aramaic komas 
*store-room, cellar’; Amorite kms ‘to hide’. Murtonen 1989:233; Klein 
1987:279. Proto-Semitic *kam-ar- ‘to cover, to hide’ > Akkadian kamaru, 
kamarru ‘a trap with a snare’; Arabic kamara ‘to cover, to veil, to 
conceal’; Hebrew kimrir [NJ] ‘darkness, gloom’ (a hapax legomenon 
in the Bible); New Hebrew kamar [022] ‘to hide, to bury (for example, 
fruit in the ground)’; Aramaic kamar ‘to hide; to keep warm’. Murtonen 
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1989:233; Klein 1987:279. New Egyptian kmmnt *material (for a shawl, 
scarf). Hannig 1995:884; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:131. Berber: 
Mzab tagmist ‘a lightweight robe with sleeves’; Tuareg takamist ‘a wide 
tunic with wide sleeves’; Wargla takmist ‘a lightweight robe, a long tunic’. 
Proto-Kartvelian *qam]- ‘skin (of the legs) of sheep, goat’: Georgian xaml- 
‘a kind of shoe’; Old Georgian gaml-i ‘footwear’, u-qam-ur-i, u-qaml-o 
‘barefoot’, ma-qaml-e ‘shoemaker’; Svan qamur, qemər ‘skin (of the legs) 
of sheep, goat, calf. Klimov (1998:333) notes that, until recently, 
sheepskin was used to make sandals in Svanetia. Klimov 1964:263 *gaml- 
and 1998:333 *gaml- ‘skin (of legs) of sheep, goat’; Jahukyan 1967:77; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:560 *gaml-; Fahnrich 2007:699 *qaml-. 
Proto-Indo-European *k'em-/*ktom- ‘to cover, to conceal’: Sanskrit 
samulya-h (Vedic samüla-h) ‘thick woolen shirt’, sami- ‘pod, legume’; 
Latin camisia ‘linen shirt or night-gown’ (Gaulish loan ?); Gothic -hamon 
in: ana-hamon, ga-hamon ‘to get dressed’, af-hamon ‘to get undressed’, 
ufar-hamon ‘to put on’; Old Icelandic hamr ‘skin, slough; shape, form’, 
hams ‘snake’s slough, husk’; Old English ham ‘undergarment’, hemep 
‘shirt’, hemming ‘shoe of undressed leather’, -hama ‘covering’ (only in 
compounds); Old Frisian hemethe ‘shirt’; Dutch hemd ‘shirt’; Old High 
German hemidi ‘shirt? (New High German Hemd), -hamo ‘covering’ (only 
in compounds). Pokorny 1959:556—557 *kem- ‘to cover, to conceal’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:386—387 *kem-; Mallory—Adams 1997:134 *kem- 
‘to cover’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.:147—148 *kem-, *kam-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:90; Orél 2003:158 Proto-Germanic *xamaz, 158 
*xam(m)ingaz; Feist 1939:6; Lehmann 1986:4—5 *kem- ‘to cover’; De 
Vries 1977:208 *kem-; Vercoullie 1898:109; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:303 
*kamitia-, *kem- 'to cover; Kluge—Seebold 1989:304; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:325. 

Proto-Uralic *kama ‘peel, skin’: Finnish kamara ‘surface, crust, the hard 
surface of something’, sianlihan kamara ‘the skin or rind of pork’, 
pddkamara ‘scalp’; Cheremis / Mari kom ‘rind, crust’; Votyak / Udmurt 
kom ‘rind, crust’; Hungarian hám ‘peel, cuticle’, hámlás ‘peeling’, hamlik 
‘peel, scale’, hamoz ‘peel, skin, pare (fruit)’, hámréteg ‘epidermis, cuticle’, 
hámsejt ‘epidermic cell’; Vogul / Mansi kamtul ‘rind, crust’; Selkup 
Samoyed qgdam ‘fish-scale’; Kamassian kam ‘fish-scale, money’. Collinder 
1955:22 and 1977:42; Rédei 1986—1988:121—122 *kama; Décsy 
1990:100 *kama ‘peel, skin’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Yupik-Siberian Eskimo *gamtaq ‘roof, ceiling’ > (?) 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gamtita- ‘to become filled to the brim, to become 
very high (tide)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gamtaq ‘roof, ceiling’; Central 
Siberian Yupik gamtaq ‘attic, upper floor’; Sirenik gamta ‘ceiling, upper 
floor, attic’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:297. Siberian Eskimo 
loan in Chukchi gamtan ‘ceiling’ (cf. Fortescue 2005:245—246). 
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Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 4.12 skin; hide; 6.44 shirt; 6.51 shoe; 7.28 roof; 
12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, conceal; 15.63 dark (in color); 15.65 black. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:505—506, no. 353. 


573. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar»- (~ *q^ary-): 
(vb.) *g^ar»- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be hoarse; to creak, to croak’; 
(n.) *g^ar»-a ‘neck, throat’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil karuttu ‘neck, throat’; Malayalam karuttu ‘neck (of man, 
animal, plant, vessel, etc.)’; Kota kart] ‘neck’; Kannada kattu ‘neck, 
throat’; Tulu kantely ‘neck, throat’; Gadba (Ollari) gadli ‘neck’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:127, no. 1366. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *qarqa- ‘pharynx, throat’: Georgian xaxa- (dialectal 
variant xarxa-) ‘pharynx, throat’; Mingrelian xorxot’a- ‘throat, gullet’; 
Svan qarq, qerq ‘throat’. Klimov 1964:264 *garqa- and 1998:334 *qarqa- 
‘pharynx, mouth’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:561 *garq-; Fühnrich 
2007:700 *garq-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K^er-/*k^or-/*K^r- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be 
hoarse; to creak, to croak’: Greek kpóćo ‘to cry like a crow, to caw; (of a 
wagon) to creak, to groan’; Latin crocio ‘to caw like a crow’; Old English 
hrace, hracu ‘throat’, hr&can ‘to clear the throat, to spit; Middle Low 
German rake ‘throat’; Dutch raak ‘back part of the palate’; Old High 
German rahho (*hrahho) ‘jaws, mouth (of beast); throat, cavity of mouth’ 
(New High German Rachen), rahhison ‘to clear one’s throat’; Lithuanian 
krokiu, krókti / kriokiu, kridkti ‘to grunt’, (dial.) krokóti ‘to groan, to 
wheeze’; Russian Church Slavic krakati ‘to croak’. Pokorny 1959:567— 
571 *ker-, *kor-, *kr- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be hoarse, to caw, to 
croak, etc. ; Walde 1927—1932.1:413—418 *ker-, *kor-, *kr-; Mann 
1984—1987:541 *krügo, -ið ‘to caw, to croak’ and 542 *krako, -ið ‘to 
caw, to croak’; Watkins 1985:29—30 *ker- and 2000:40 *ker- echoic root, 
base of various derivatives indicating loud noises of birds; Beekes 
2010.1:788 *kroh,k-; Boisacq 1950:511—512; Frisk 1970—1973.II:31; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:589; Hofmann 1966:157; De Vaan 2008:145— 
146; Ernout—Meillet 1979:151; Walde—Hofrmann 1965—1972.1:293; 
Orél 2003:187 Proto-Germanic *xrékjanan, 187 *xreékon; Onions 
1966:743 Common Germanic *yraik-; Klein 1971:633; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:576 *ker-, *kor-, *kr-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:577; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:299; Smoczynski 2007.1:316; Derksen 2008:245 and 2015:260. 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Yupik-Siberian Eskimo *garya ‘deep voice’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik gaXsatu- ‘to have a deep voice’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
qəXsiy- ‘to have a deep voice’; Central Siberian Yupik garya- ‘to boast, to 
brag’, qari ‘deep voice’; Sirenik qanya ‘voice’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:289. 
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E. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *qəræ(qəræ)t- ‘crunching 
sound’ > Chukchi q?eqat-, qeq?et-, qeet- ‘crunch, creak (for example, 
snow underfoot)’; Kerek qa?aqa(a)t- ‘crunch’; Koryak regepacyacyet- 
‘crunch’. Fortescue 2005:246—247. 


Buck 1949:4.29 throat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:507, no. 355. 


574. Proto-Nostratic root *qřath- (~ *qhath-): 
(vb.) *g^at^- ‘to beat, to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) *q^at^-a ‘anger, fury, wrath, spite; fight, battle, quarrel; killing, slaughter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *kat- ‘to beat, to strike’: Proto-Semitic *kat-at- ‘to beat, to 
strike’ > Arabic (Datina) katt ‘to demolish, to cut down’; Hebrew ka0a0 
[NN] ‘to crush, to pound’; Aramaic ka@aé@ ‘to crush, to pound’; Ugaritic 
ktt ‘beaten (copper); Akkadian katatu ‘to be low or short; to suffer 
physical collapse; (in astrology) to descend to the horizon’; Geez / 
Ethiopic katta [nt] ‘to cut in little pieces, to beat’; Tigre (reduplicated) 
kátkáta ‘to hurt, to beat’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) kätkätä ‘to cut’; Amharic 
(reduplicated) kätäkkätä ‘to cut in little pieces, to chop up (wood)’; Gurage 
(reduplicated) kətäkätä ‘to break into pieces’, kátta ‘to break bread in half; 
to make an incision in the eye’. Klein 1987:290; Leslau 1979:356, 357 and 
1987:298. Proto-Semitic *kat-as’- ‘to beat, to strike’ > Hebrew ka0as 
[WND] ‘to crush, to pound’; Aramaic kaGas ‘to beat, to crush, to pound’; 
Syriac ka@as ‘to beat; to quarrel, to contend’. Murtonen 1989:242; Klein 
1987:290. Egyptian (reduplicated) ktkt ‘to beat, to strike’; Coptic 
(reduplicated) cotcet [6oT6eT] ‘to cut, to break, to destroy’. Hannig 
1995:890; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:146; Vycichl 1983:348. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil katavu (katavi-) ‘to be angry with, to be displeased with, 
to quarrel with’, katam ‘anger’, katar ‘to be angry with, to be displeased 
with, to be furious’, katarvu ‘fury, heat, vehemence’, kati ‘to be angry 
with’; Malayalam katam ‘wrath’, kataykkuka ‘to get angry’, katarppu 
‘getting angry’; Kannada kati, khati, kati, khati ‘anger, wrath’; Kolami 
kati ‘anger, hate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:112, no. 1186. Tamil kātu 
(kati-) ‘to kill, to murder, to cut, to divide’, katu ‘murder’, katal ‘killing, 
fighting, cutting, breaking’; Kannada kādu ‘to wage war, to fight, to 
contend with’, kaduha ‘fighting’; Tulu kaduni ‘to quarrel, to fight, to 
wrestle’, kadaduni ‘to fight’, kadata ‘a fight, war, battle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:135, no. 1447. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *khath- ‘to fight’: Sanskrit sdtru-h ‘enemy, foe, 
rival’; Prakrit sattu- “enemy, foe’; Old Irish cath ‘battle’; Welsh cad ‘war’; 
Old Icelandic (in compounds) Aóó- ‘war, slaughter’; Old English (in 
compounds) headu- ‘war, battle’; Old High German (in compounds) hadu- 
‘fight, battle’; Middle High German hader ‘quarrel, strife’? (New High 
German Hader); Old Church Slavic kotora ‘battle’; Hittite kattu- ‘enmity, 
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strife’. Pokorny 1959:534 *kat- ‘to fight, to struggle’, *katu-, *kat(.)ro- 
‘fight, struggle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:339 *kat-; Mann 1984—1987:603 
*katid ‘to strike, to beat’, 603 *katros, -us (?) ‘striking, forceful’, 603 
*katus, -ii, -à ‘battle, fight’, 637 *kot- (*koteid, *kotos) ‘spite, anger; to 
spite, to bother, to rage’; Watkins 1985:27 *kat- and 2000:37 *kat- ‘to 
fight’; Mallory—Adams 1997:201 *katu- ‘fight’; Puhvel 1984— .4:138— 
140 *katu- ‘strife’; Kloekhorst 2008b:466 *kh,et-(e)u- (?); Orél 2003:165 
Proto-Germanic *xapuz; Kroonen 2013:214 Proto-Germanic *Aaparo- 
‘fight’ and 214—215 *hapu- ‘battle’; De Vries 1977:278—279; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:279—280; Kluge—Seebold 1989:285; Walshe 1951:89 
*katu-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:294; Derksen 2008:240: “PIE origin 
doubtful. The North European evidence points to *kat-.” According to 
Boisacq (1950:502), Beekes (2010.1:761), Chantraine (1968—1980.1:572), 
and Hofmann (1966:156), Greek kotéœ ‘to bear a grudge against, to be 
angry’, Kótog ‘grudge, rancor, wrath’ may belong here as well. However, 
Frisk (1970—1973.1:931—932) questions this comparison. 

Yukaghir qatik- ‘to wrestle’. Nikolaeva 2006:381. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gztva- ‘to stab (to death)’ > 
Chukchi getva- ‘to stab (an animal) to death’; Koryak (Kamen) gatva- ‘to 
stab’; Alyutor qatv(2)- ‘to stab, to wound’. Fortescue 2005:233. 


Buck 1949:16.42 anger; 20.11 fight (vb.); 20.12 battle (sb.); 20.13 war. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:429, no. 273; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1224, *k/a/tV (or 
*karitV ?) ‘to kill, to wage a war’. 


575. Proto-Nostratic root *q/och-: 


(vb.) *g^oc^- ‘to take off, to take away, to remove’ (> ‘to remove by wiping, 


sweeping, rubbing, peeling, pulling or tearing off, etc."); 


(n.) *q^oc^-a ‘the act of removing; that which has been removed’ (> ‘rubbish, 


refuse, sweepings, etc.") 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *kac-ar-, *kac-t-ar- ‘to sweep, to wipe off, to 


wipe away’ > Geez / Ethiopic K&"asara [hec], k’astara [teitd] ‘to 
sweep, to cleanse, to wipe away, to get rid of debris, to dust, to purify, to 
prune (trees), to correct’, mak"vastar [J"tà-C] ‘rubbish heap, sweepings, 
refuse; broom, twigs (serving as a broom); snuffers for a candle’, k"astar 
[MAC] ‘sweepings’; Tigrinya A’dstdrd ‘to sweep, to wipe off, to filter’; 
Tigre k”dstdra ‘to sweep away’; Amharic k”dsdttdrd ‘to wipe off, to 
sweep away’; Gurage kostarra ‘filtered’. Leslau 1979:354 and 1987:296. 
Dravidian: Kannada kojanti ‘refuse (as of fruits)’; Tulu kujanti, kojanti 
‘the refuse of vegetables from which the juice has been pressed out’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:184, no. 2039. 

Proto-Kartvelian *goc- ‘to remove by wiping, sweeping, rubbing, peeling, 
etc.’: Old Georgian c 'ar-qoca- ‘to clean’, ma-qoca- ‘to wipe up, to root 
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out’, da-qoca- ‘to destroy’; Georgian xoc- ‘to wipe up, to rub, to sweep’; 
Laz xos- ‘to peel (fruit)’. Klimov 1998:340 *goc-; Fahnrich 2007:708 
*goc-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:567 *qoc-. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gocya- ‘to tear’ > Koryak gocya-, 
qocyi- ‘to tear, to tear to pieces’; Alyutor gucya- ‘to tear’. Fortescue 2005: 
237. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. trans.); 9.31 rub; 9.37 sweep. 


22.29. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q’ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
q- g-(?) k- q- Ke k- k- k- q- 
qg- | a- | kw- | a- | K- | k | k | keen 
576. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q ’ab-a ‘jaw’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kavul ‘cheek, temple or jaw of elephant’; Malayalam 
kavil ‘cheek’; Tulu kaulu ‘the cheek’, kavundrasa, kavudrasa ‘cancer of 
the cheek’; Parji gavla, (metathesis in) galva ‘jaw’; (?) Telugu gauda ‘the 
cheek’; (?) Kui kūlu ‘cheek’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:124, no. 1337. 
Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *k’ap"-a ‘jaw, jawbone’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q'ab- ‘jaw’: Georgian q’b-a ‘jaw’, ni-q’b-er-i ‘chin, 
jaw’; Svan q'ab, hd-q’b-a ‘cheek’. Palmaitis—Gudjedjiani 1985:269 and 
315; Klimov 1964:209 *gba- and 1998:238 *gba- ‘jaw’; Fühnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:404 *gab-; Fahnrich 2007:503 *gab-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’eb’-/*k’ob"- ‘(vb.) to munch, to chew; (n.) jaw’: 
Old Irish gop (Modern Irish gob) ‘beak, mouth’; New High German Kebe 
‘fish-gill’; Lithuanian Zébim, Zébti ‘to munch’; Czech Zábra ‘fish-gill’. 
Pokorny 1959:382 *$ep(h)-, *gebh- ‘jaw, mouth; to eat’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:570—571 *gep(h)-, *$ebh-; Mann 1984—1987:389 *gebh- 
(*gebhl-, *gobh-) ‘jaw’; Watkins 1985:19 *gep(h)-, *gebh- and 2000:26 
*gep(h)-, *gebh- ‘jaw, mouth’; Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *geP- ‘to eat, 
to masticate’; Orél 2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kebran; Kroonen 2013:283 
*gebh-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1294—1295; Smoczyüski 2007.1:775 
*gebh-, Note: Not related to *k’em-b"-/*k’om-bh-/*k’m-b"- ‘to chew (up), 
to bite, to cut to pieces, to crush’, *k'om-b^o-s ‘tooth, spike, nail’ (see 
below, no 578). 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw. Bomhard 1996a:219, no. 624; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1903, *gADV ‘jaw’. 


577. Proto-Nostratic root *q 'al- (~ *gal-) or *q’el-: 
(vb.) *q 'al- or *q’el- ‘to glitter, to sparkle, to shine, to be or become bright; to 
make bright’; 
(n.) *q 'al-a or *q'el-a ‘any bright, shining object: star’ 


A. Afrasian: Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *k’al- ‘to shine, to make bright’ > 
Alagwa qal- ‘to polish’; Asa ?alalaya ‘star’. Ehret 1980:368, no. 6. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’e/- ‘to shine, to be bright; to make bright’ 
(extended form *&'leHy-): Greek &yXo[F]óc (< *àya-yXaFóc ?) ‘splendid, 
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shining, beautiful, bright’, GyAaia ‘splendor, beauty, adornment’, yArjvea 
‘bright things, trinkets, stars’, yAavkdc ‘gleaming, silvery’, yeAd@ ‘to 
laugh (at), yeAavow ‘to brighten, to cheer’, yeAavyc ‘cheerful’, yéA@s 
‘laughter’; Armenian caér ‘laughter’; Old English clæne ‘clear, open 
(field); pure, clean’, clénsian ‘to clean, to cleanse, to clear (land of 
weeds), to purge (stomach), to purify (heart), to chasten (with affliction)’; 
Old Frisian kléne ‘small’; Old Saxon K/eni, cleini ‘dainty, graceful’; 
Middle Dutch cléne ‘small, thin, clean’ (Modern Dutch klein); Old High 
German Kleini, cleini, chleine ‘clear, delicate, small’ (New High German 
klein ‘small’). Perhaps Hittite (abl. sg.) kal-ma-ra-az ‘ray (of the sun)’, 
(acc. sg.) &Pkal-mi-in ‘piece of firewood’, (nom. sg.) P kal-mi-sa-na-as, 
kal-mi-es-na-as, kal-mi-is-na-as ‘brand, piece of firewood, (fire)bolt’. 
Pokorny 1959:366—367 *gel-, *gela-, *glé- ‘to shine, to be bright; to be 
happy, to smile, to laugh’; Walde 1927—1932.1:622—624 *gel-, *gele-, 
(also *geléi- :) *g(e)lai-; Mann 1984—1987:390 *gel- ‘laugh; laughter’; 
Watkins 1985:18 *gel- (extended form *glei- in Germanic *Klai-ni- 
"bright, pure") and 2000:25 *gel- (extended form *glei-) ‘bright’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:83 (?) *$lain- ‘bright’; Boisacq 1950:8, 143 *glai-, 
150; Frisk 1970—1973.1:12, I::294—295, E:310—311, and 1:311—312 
*slai-; Chantraine 1968—1980.L:11—12, 1:214, E225—226; Hofmann 
1966:2, 42—43 *gel-, *glai-, 45 *gel-; Beekes 2010.1:13, 1:264—265 
*gelh;, 1:274—275; Orél 2003:214—215 Proto-Germanic "*Klainiz; 
Kroonen 2013:290 Proto-Germanic *K/ainja- ‘fine’; Onions 1966:180 
West Germanic *k/ainaz; Klein 1971:141; Barnhart 1995:130; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:217—218; Walshe 1951:122; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:376 
*gel-, *eg(e)lai-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:376; Puhvel 1984— .4:26—28; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:431; Martirosyan 2008:286—287 (nom. sg.) *gélh;-os 
(cf. Greek yéA@c). Note: this etymology is disputed by some scholars, 
either in whole or in part. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gelperat- ‘to glitter’ > Chukchi 
qelperat-, qelpera- ‘to glitter, to sparkle’; Kerek qilpijat- ‘to glitter, to 
sparkle’; [Alyutor itgil/-yarr(at)- ‘to glitter, to sparkle’]. Fortescue 
2005:234. 


Buck 1949:15.56 shine; 15.57 bright; 15.87 clean. 


578. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q'aD'-a ‘sexual organs, genitals, private parts (male or 
female)’: 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian kalli, galli ‘sexual organ’ (this is usually 
considered to be a loan from Sumerian [cf. Von Soden 1965—1981:894]); 
Geez / Ethiopic &"a/h [Aa] ‘testicle’; Amharic kala ‘testicle’. Leslau 
1987:428. 
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Proto-Kartvelian *q'a/l- ‘penis’: Georgian q’l-e (< *q'al-e or *q'ol-e) 
‘penis’; Mingrelian ?ol-e (< *q 'ol-a-i) ‘penis’; Laz q’ol-e, k'ol-e ‘penis’; 
Svan [q7-] in q’law ‘child (male). Klimov 1964:212 *dle- and 
1998:243—244 *dle- ‘penis’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:406 *qal-; 
Fahnrich 2007:505 *qal-; Schmidt 1962:141 *gal-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’el-th-/*k’]-ti- ‘vulva, womb’: Sanskrit jartuü-h, 
jarta-h ‘vulva’, jathára-m (« *jalthara-m) ‘belly, stomach, womb’; Gothic 
kilbei ‘womb’, inkilbo ‘pregnant’; Old English cild ‘child’. Possibly also 
Old Swedish kulder, kolder (Modern Swedish kull) ‘child of the same 
marriage’; Old Danish köll (Modern Danish kuld) ‘child of the same 
marriage’; Norwegian (dial. kold ‘child of the same marriage’. Mann 
1984—1987:1623 *gelt-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:414 and 1:423; Orél 
2003:212 Proto-Germanic *kelpbaz; Kroonen 2013:309—310 Proto- 
Germanic *kulda- ‘litter (of progeny)’ (Gothic kilbei < *kelbin- and Old 
English cild < *keldiz-); Feist 1939:311 *gel-; Lehmann 1986:218 *gel- 
‘(adj.) rounded; (vb.) to form a ball shape’; Onions 1966:169; Klein 
1971:131; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:42 1—422. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kal'kks ‘egg, testicle’ > Finnish kalkku 
‘testicle’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola, Permyak) kol’k, (East Permyak) kul'k 
‘egg, testicle’. Rédei 1986—1988:644—645 *kal'kks. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *galqz ‘penis’: Chukchi alge ‘penis’; Kerek 
XalXa ‘penis’; Koryak ralga ‘penis’; Alyutor rəlqa ‘penis’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen gatX, katX (Western, Southern kalka, Eastern kallaka) ‘penis’. 
Fortescue 2005:245. 


Sumerian gal, gal,la ‘vulva’, gal,-la-tur ‘vagina’, gal,la ‘sexual organs, 
genitals’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 4.48 egg; 4.49 testicle; 4.492 (penis). Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1918a, *qUI|JE ‘penis, (?) vulva’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:509, no. 
358. 


579. Proto-Nostratic root *q am- (~ *q’am-): 


(vb.) *q 'am- ‘to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *q’am-a ‘bite; tooth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’am- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat; (n.) 


flour’: Proto-Semitic *k’am-ah- ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, 
to eat; (n.) flour’ > Arabic (Datina) kamah ‘to eat’; Arabic kamh ‘wheat’; 
Hebrew kemah [MAZ] ‘flour, meal’; Ugaritic kmh ‘flour’; Akkadian kemii, 
kamu ‘to grind, to crush’, kému ‘flour, meal’ (Old Akkadian kam?um); 
Geez / Ethiopic kamha [PFP ch] ‘to eat grain or other fodder, to graze’; 
Gurage (Chaha) kama ‘flour’, (Wolane) kdmd ‘to put flour into the mouth, 
*to take a mouthful, to chew the narcotic plant’; Harari kàmaha ‘to take a 
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mouthful’; Gafat kumina ‘flour’; metathesis in: Tigrinya kYähamä ‘to 
swallow, to devour’; Tigre káhma ‘to take a mouthful (of flour or 
tobacco)’; Argobba kähama ‘to eat, to devour’; Amharic kamd ‘to swallow 
without chewing’. Murtonen 1989:378; Klein 1987:582; Leslau 1963:125, 
1979:479, and 1987:431. Semitic loans in Egyptian gmhw ‘bread made of 
fine flour’, gmhy-t ‘fine wheaten flour’. Hannig 1995:857; Faulkner 
1962:279; Erman—Grapow 1921:190 and 1926—1963.5:40. Berber: 
Tuareg tamyast ‘molar tooth’; Siwa taymast ‘molar’; Nefusa tiymast 
‘molar’; Ghadames tiymas ‘molar’; Mzab tiymast ‘tooth’; Wargla tiymast 
‘tooth (other than molar); Tamazight tuymast ‘tooth (in general), 
toothache’; Riff tiymast ‘tooth (in general), molar’; Kabyle tuymost ‘tooth 
(in general)’; Chaouia tiymast ‘tooth’. Proto-East Cushitic *k’om- ‘to 
chew, to bite, to eat? (< former prefix verb *-k’(o)m-) > Saho -gom-; 
Somali qoom- ‘to wound’, goon ‘wound’; Dasenech (imptv.) kom ‘eat!’; 
Galla / Oromo k’am- ‘to chew c'at'; Konso qom- ‘to chew’; Gollango qan- 
‘to chew’. Sasse 1979:25 and 1982:121—122. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *k’ama ‘flour’ > Burji k’amay ‘flour of all kinds of cereals’; 
Hadiyya k’ama ‘flour’; Kambata k’ama ‘flour’. Hudson 1989:65; Sasse 
1982:124. Diakonoff 1992:85 *qmh- ‘flour’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:336, 
no. 1545, *kamVh- ‘flour’. 

Proto-Indo-European *& 'em-b^-/*k'om-b^-/*k'm-b^- ‘to chew (up), to bite, 
to cut to pieces, to crush’, *k’om-b'o-s ‘tooth, spike, nail’: Sanskrit 
jambhate, jabhate ‘to chew up, to crush, to destroy’, jambha-h ‘tooth’; 
Greek yóupoç ‘bolt, pin’, yougiog ‘a grinder-tooth'; Albanian dhëmb 
‘tooth’; Old Icelandic kambr ‘comb’; Swedish kam ‘comb’; Old English 
camb ‘comb’, cemban ‘to comb’; Old Saxon kamb ‘comb’; Dutch kam 
‘comb’; Old High German kamb, champ ‘comb’ (New High German 
Kamm); Lithuanian zambas ‘pointed object’; Latvian zùobs ‘tooth’; Old 
Church Slavic zob» ‘tooth’; Polish ząb ‘tooth’; Russian zub [3y6] ‘tooth’; 
Tocharian A kam, B keme ‘tooth’. Rix 1998a:143—144 *gemb'- ‘to show 
the teeth, to snap, to chew, to bite’, *&omb^o- ‘tooth’; Pokorny 1959:369 
*éembh-, *gmbh- ‘to bite’, *gombho-s ‘tooth’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:575—576 *gembh-, *gmbh- ‘to bite’, *gombho-s ‘tooth’; Mann 
1984—1987:404 *gombho ‘to show the teeth, to chew, to bite, to stab, to 
snap’, 404 *gombhos ‘spike, nail, tooth’; Watkins 1985:18 *gembh- and 
2000:26 *gembh- ‘tooth, nail’; Mallory—Adams 1997:594 *$ómbhos 
‘tooth’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:879  *£'emb[^]-, *k'mb[^]-, 
*f'omb[^]o- and 1995.1:775 *k’emb'- ‘to tear apart, to break to pieces, to 
bite’, *k’mb'-, *k'ombho- ‘tooth’; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:232; Boisacq 
1950:153 *gombho-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1:319—320; Beekes 2010.1:282 
*gembh- ‘to bite’, *gomb"-o- ‘cutting tooth’; Hofmann 1966:47 *gombhos; 
Orél 1998:82 and 2003:209 Proto-Germanic *kambaz, 209 *kambjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:279 Proto-Germanic *kamba- ‘comb’ (< *gomb'-o-), 279 
*kambjan- ‘to comb’, and 287 *kimbon- ‘crest, ridge’; De Vries 1977:299 
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*sembh- ‘to bite’, *gombhos ‘tooth’; Onions 1966:193 *gombhos; Klein 
1971:150 *gembh- ‘to bite, to cut to pieces’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:344 
*gombho-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:350 *gombho-; Adams 1999:194 
*sombho-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:186 *gombho-; Huld 1984:58; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:419; Derksen 2008:549 *gomb'-o- and 2015:512 
*gomb"-o-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.11:1288—1289; Smoczynski 2007.1:773 
*gombh-o-. Note: Not related to *k'eb^-/*k'ob^- *(vb.) to munch, to chew; 
(n.) jaw? (see above, no 575). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gametva- (or *qamatva-) ‘to eat 
> Chukchi qametva- ‘to eat (intr.)', gemet- ‘to feed (at time of offering to 
star or fire, etc.)’, gemi-platku- ‘to finish eating’; Koryak qametva- ‘to give 
food (to a guest), to treat’; Alyutor qamitva- ‘to eat, to give food to’. 
Fortescue 2005:228. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth; 4.58 bite; 6.91 comb. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:435—436, 
no. 280. 


580. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q 'an-a ‘field, land, (open) country’: 


A. (?) Afrasian: Egyptian qn used as a designation for plants in a field, qnt 


‘plant’, gnni ‘plant’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.5:47; Hannig 1995:858 
and 861. 

Proto-Kartvelian *g’an- ‘cornfield, plowed field’: Georgian q'an-a 
‘cornfield, plowed field’, q'anobir- ‘plowed field’, kue-q'ana- ‘land, 
country’; Mingrelian ?van-a, ?on-a ‘cornfield, plowed field’; Laz q 'on-a, 
?on-a, jon-a ‘cornfield, plowed field’. Klimov 1964:208 *gana- and 
1968:237 *qgana- ‘cornfield, plowed field’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:408 *gan-; Fahnrich 2007:507 *qan-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *kentd ‘field, meadow, pasture’ > Finnish 
kenttä ‘field’; Karelian kenttä ‘meadow’; Lapp / Saami gied'de ‘(natural) 
meadow’; Votyak / Udmurt gid, gid' ‘stall, barnyard’; Zyrian / Komi gid 
‘stall, stall for sheep, pigpen’. Rédei 1986—1988:658—659 *kentd. 


Sumerian gdn ‘field’, gan ‘planting, cultivation’, gána ‘field, land, country, 


“Sar ¢ 


area, region’, gán-zi, gán-zi-da ‘cultivation, tillage’, eán-zi ^ ‘a plant’. 
E] 8i , EJ 3 


Buck 1949:1.23 plain, field; 8.12 field (for cultivation). Bomhard 1996a:219, 


no. 625; Hakola 2003:43, no. 128. 


581. Proto-Nostratic root *q 'ar?- (~ *q’ar-): 


(vb.) *q 'ar?- ‘to rot, to stink’; 
(n.) *q ar-a ‘rotten, stinking, putrid thing’; (adj.) ‘rotten, stinking, putrid’ 
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A. Dravidian: Gondi karitana ‘to be rotten, to rot, to decay’, kari- ‘to be 
rotten, to go rotten’, karistand ‘to rot, to ret (hemp)’; Konda kark- ‘to go 
bad, to become rotten’; Pengo kray(g)- (kragt-) ‘to go bad, to become 
rotten (egg)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:126, no. 1360. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q'ar-/*q'r- ‘to rot, to stink’: Georgian q’ar-/q’r- ‘to 
stink, to reek’, m-q’r-al-i ‘stinking’; Mingrelian [?or-] in ?or-ad-, ?or-id-, 
?or-d- ‘to rot (tr., intr.), to stink’, ?or-ad-il-i ‘rotten’. Klimov 1964:209 
*gar- and 1998:237 *qar- : *qr- ‘to stink’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:409 *gar-/*qr-; Fáhnrich 2007:508 *gar-/*qr-. 


Buck 1949:15.26 bad smelling, stinking. 
582. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q 'aw-a ‘head, forehead, brow’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’aw- ‘forehead, brow’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *k'awa 
‘brow ridge’ > Gorowa qaway ‘eyelid’; Dahalo k’awati ‘middle of 
forehead’; Ma’a "kumbiti ‘eyebrow’. Ehret 1980:252. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q'ua- ‘forehead; handle (of an axe)’: Georgian q’ua 
‘handle of an axe, crust (of bread)’; Mingrelian ?va ‘forehead’; Laz k’va, 
q va ‘forehead’, (Xopa dialect) g’ua- ‘handle of a hoe’; Svan q’ua, q’uwa 
‘handle of an axe’ (this may be a loan from Georgian). Schmidt 1962:141; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:419 *qua-; Fahnrich 2007:520 *qua-; 
Klimov 1964:213 *qua- and 1998:245 *qua- ‘handle of an axe’. 
According to Klimov, *[1]n general the meaning ‘handle’ is considered to 
be original”. 

C. (?) Proto-Indo-European (*k’ew-lo-s/)*k’u-lo-s ‘head, top, summit, peak’: 
Proto-Germanic *kullaz ‘head, top, summit, peak’ > Old Icelandic kollr 
‘top, summit; head, pate; a shaven crown’; Norwegian koll ‘summit, peak’; 
Swedish (dial.) koll ‘summit, peak’; Old Danish kol, kuld ‘summit, peak’; 
Middle Low German kol, kolle ‘head, uppermost part of a plant’. Pokorny 
1959:397 [*geu-lo-s]; Orél 2003:223 Proto-Germanic *kullaz; De Vries 
1977:325; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:399 *gJno-. 


Sumerian gu ‘head, forehead’. 


Buck 1949:3.205 forehead; 4.206 eyebrow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:508—509, 
no. 357. 


583. Proto-Nostratic root *q’el-: 
(vb.) *q’el- ‘to swallow’; 
(n.) *q’el-a ‘neck, throat? 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *q’e/- ‘neck, throat’: Georgian q'el- ‘neck of a vessel, 
throat’; Mingrelian ?al- ‘neck, neck of a vessel’, o-?al-es- ‘collar’; Laz 
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q al-, ?al-, al- ‘neck, neck of a vessel’; Svan [q I-] in ma-q’l-a, ma-q’l-i 
‘neck, throat’. Klimov 1964:209 *gel- and 1998:238 *gel- ‘neck’; Schmidt 
1962:140; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:410 *gel-; Fáhnrich 2007:510 
*del-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’el-/*k’J- *(n.) neck, throat; (vb.) to swallow’: Old 
Irish gelim ‘to feed, to graze’; Latin gula ‘throat, gullet’, gluttio, glütio ‘to 
swallow, to gulp down’; Old English ceole ‘throat, gorge’; Dutch keel 
‘throat’; Old High German kela ‘throat, gullet? (New High German Kehle); 
Armenian ekowl ‘devoured’; Old Church Slavic glətati ‘to swallow’; 
Russian glotát' [rrorare] ‘to swallow’; Czech Altati ‘to swallow, to 
devour’; Polish (dial) glutac ‘to drink noisely'; Slovenian gołtáti ‘to 
swallow, to devour, to belch’; Serbo-Croatian gutati ‘to devour’. Rix 
1998a:171 *guel- ‘to swallow, to devour, to gulp down’; Pokorny 
1959:365 *gel- ‘to swallow’; Walde 1927—1932.I:621 *gel-; Mann 
1984—1987:287 *golos, -à, -is, -iə ‘neck, throat, gullet’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:284—285 *gel- (and *gWel-); De Vaan 2008:275 *gul-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:625—626 *gel- and *g¥el-; Orél 2003:212 Proto- 
Germanic *keluz ~ *kelon; Kroonen 2013:284 Proto-Germanic *kelon- 
‘throat’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:361 Proto-Germanic *kelon-, *kelu-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:364 West Germanic *kelon-; Derksen 2008:168. 
Note: Sanskrit gala-h ‘throat, neck’ does not belong here (cf. Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:330). 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck; 4.29 throat; 5.11 eat; 5.12 drink (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:508, no. 356; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1910, *gaLV ‘neck’ (Dolgopolsky 
includes possible Afrasian [Cushitic] cognates but incorrectly compares Proto- 
Kartvelian *q’el- ‘neck, throat’ with Proto-Indo-European *kol-so- ‘neck’ [cf. 
Pokorny 1959:639 *k¥ol-so-; Mallory—Adams 1997:392 *kolsos]). 


584. Proto-Nostratic root *q in- (~ *q’en-): 


(vb.) *q 'in- ‘to freeze, to be or become cold’; 
(n.) *q 'in-a ‘cold, frost 


A. Dravidian: Kolami kinani, kinam ‘cold’; Gondi kinan, kind ‘cold’, kinnan 
‘wet, cool’, kinnita ‘cold’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:147, no. 1601. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q'in- ‘to freeze’: Georgian q'in- ‘to freeze’, q'in-el- 
‘ice’; Mingrelian ?in- ‘to freeze’; Laz q’in- ‘to freeze’, q’in- ‘cold, frost’. 
Klimov 1964:212 *gin- and 1998:243 *qin- ‘to cool, to freeze’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:416—417 *qin-; Fahnrich 2007:517—518 


*gin-. 


Buck 1949:15.86 cold. Bomhard 1996a:221, no. 629. 


22.30. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *cw 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
Gw- g"- k- cw/u- gwh- k- g- k- q- 
-Gw- -g"- -k- -Gw/u- | .gwh- -x- -g- -y- 
585. Proto-Nostratic root *GWal- (~ *eal-): 


(vb.) *c"Val- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 


(n.) *c"al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘head, skull’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g"al- ‘to curve, to bend; to roll; to be round’: Proto- 


Semitic *gal-al- ‘to roll’ > Akkadian galālu ‘to roll’, gallu ‘rolling’; 
Hebrew galal [^53] ‘to roll, to roll away (especially large stones)’; Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic gallel ‘to roll, to turn over (and over)’; Aramaic galal 
‘to roll, to roll away’; Arabic ğulla ‘(cannon) ball; bomb’. D. Cohen 
1970— :125—129; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 1987:101. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *gal-gal- ‘round object: wheel, sphere, globe, circle’ > 
Hebrew galgal [2323] ‘wheel, whirl, whirlwind’, gilgal [2323] ‘wheel’; 
Imperial Aramaic g/g/ ‘wheel’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic gi/gla ‘wheel’, 
galgal ‘belt’, galgél ‘to roll, to turn’; Syriac gigla ‘wheel’; Phoenician g/e/ 
‘wrapper’; Geez / Ethiopic ?angallaga [A71A1| (‘to roll together’ >) ‘to 
assemble (intr.), to come together, to keep company, to band together, to 
gather in crowds’; Tigre gdlgdla ‘to gather’. D. Cohen 1970— :118; Klein 
1987:99; Tomback 1978:65; Leslau 1987:190. Proto-Semitic *gal-am- ‘to 
wrap up, to roll up’ > Hebrew *galam [p] ‘to wrap up, to fold, to fold 
together’; Mandaic *g/m ‘to roll up, to wrap up’. D. Cohen 1970— :129; 
Klein 1987:101. Proto-Semitic *gal-a3- ‘to wrap up, to twist together, to 
tie round’ > Arabic galaza ‘to fold and wrap up; to twist firmly together; to 
tie round with the sinew of a camel’s neck; to extend, to stretch’, galz 
‘sinew of a camel’s neck for tying’. D. Cohen 1970— :122. Proto-Semitic 
*gal-al- ‘heap, pile, or circle of stones’ > Akkadian galdlu ‘pebble’; 
Hebrew gal [23] ‘heap or pile of stones’, galilo [NYA] ‘circles of 
stones’, gilgal [>323] ‘(sacred) circle (of stones)’; Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic gelala ‘stone’; Syriac gala ‘mound’; Palmyrene gll? ‘stone pillar, 
stele’. D. Cohen 1970—  :126; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 1987:99. 
Egyptian d?d?w (‘round object’ >) ‘pot’; Coptic gd [xw] ‘cup’. Hannig 
1995:997; Faulkner 1962:320; Erman—Grapow 1921:219 and 1926— 
1963.5:532; Gardiner 1957:603 Vycichl 1983:324; Cerny 1976:311. 
Berber: Tuareg galallat ‘to be round’. Central Chadic: Logone 7golo 
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‘round’ (prefix *nV-). Orél—Stolbova 1995:214, no. 948, *gol- ‘to be 
round, to go round’, 221, no. 980, *gulul- ‘ball’; Ehret 1995:191, no. 301, 
*g"il- ‘to bend, to turn (intr.)’; Militarév 2012:91 Proto-Afrasian *g”VIVI-. 
Dravidian: Tamil kulukkai ‘circular earthen bin for storing grain’; 
Malayalam kulukka ‘recepticle of rice, made of bamboo mats or twigs’; 
Konda kolki ‘a big basket for storing grain, kept on a terrace below the 
roof; Kuwi kolki ‘recepticle for storing paddy’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:163, no. 1805. 

Proto-Kartvelian *cwel-/*awl- ‘to curve, to bend’: Georgian [yul-/yvl-] ‘to 
curve, to bend’; Mingrelian [yul-] ‘to curve, to bend’; Laz [yul-] ‘to curve, 
to bend’; Svan [yul-] ‘to curve, to bend’. Klimov 1998:226 *ywel- : *ywl- 
‘to curve; to bend’ — according to Klimov, this “verb stem may be 
extracted from | numerous derivatives’; Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 
1995:403—404 *yun-/*yul-; Fáhnrich 2007:500 *yul-. Proto-Kartvelian 
*Gwl- ‘bent, curved’: Georgian yul- (Old Georgian myul-) ‘kind of sickle’; 
Mingrelian yula- “bent, crooked’; Laz yul(a)- ‘crooked, squint’, toli-yula- 
‘squint-eyed’. Klimov notes that it is unclear whether Svan yulaj ‘knee’ 
belongs here. Klimov 1998:227 *ywi- ‘bent, curved’. Proto-Kartvelian 
*Gwl-az- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’: Georgian yvlaz- ‘to twist, to twine, to 
bend’; Mingrelian yuloz- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’. Klimov 1998:228 
*ywl-az- ‘to get crooked; to bend’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwl-ar3- ‘to twist, to 
twine, to bend’: Georgian gularc’-n- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’ (Old 
Georgian past participle yularc'n-il- ~ gulargn-il- ‘crooked, bent’); Svan 
yur3a-n- ‘to twist, to twine, to bend’. Klimov 1998:228 *ywi-ar3,- ‘to get 
crooked; to bend’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwl-arc '- ‘to twist, to roll’: Georgian 
yvlaré’-n- ‘to twist, to roll’; Mingrelian yuloc ’k’- ‘to twist, to roll’. Klimov 
1998:228 *ywl-arc- ‘to twist, to roll’. Proto-Kartvelian *cwl-ek ’-/*Gwl-ik’- 
‘to twist, to twine, to curve, to bend’: Georgian [yvlek’-] ‘to twist, to twine, 
to curve, to bend’, xvlik’- (< *ywlik’-) ‘lizard’; Mingrelian [vlik’-] ‘to twist, 
to twine, to curve, to bend’; Laz [yvelik’-, ylik’-] ‘to twist, to twine, to 
curve, to bend. Klimov 1998:228 *ywl-ek-/*ywl-ik- ‘to get crooked, to get 
curved’. Proto-Kartvelian *Gwil-erc’- ‘earthworm’: Georgian yvle(r)c’- 
‘spiral rod’ (dialectal also yvlenc’-); Mingrelian yve(r)c’k’-, yve(n)c’k’- 
‘earthworm’; Svan ywdsq’ ‘earthworm’. Klimov 1998:229 *ywi-erc- 
‘earthworm’ — according to Klimov, “[t]he Georgian lexeme underwent a 
semantic shift". 

Proto-Indo-European *g"^a[-K^- *(vb.) to curve, to bend, to twist, to turn; 
(n.) curved object: sickle’: Latin falx ‘a sickle, bill-hook, pruning-hook; a 
sickle-shaped implement of war, used for tearing down stockades', fecto 
*to bend; to alter the shape of, to bow, to twist, to curve; to change, to alter, 
to influence; to turn round in a circle’; (?) Greek qóXxng ‘rib (of a ship)’. 
Mann 1984—1987:378 *guhalk- (?) ‘sickle; sickle-shaped claw’; Boisacq 
1950:1012; Beekes 2010.1I:1549; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:1174—1175; 
Frisk 1970—1973.I1:986—987; De Vaan 2008:200 borrowing?; Ernout— 
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Meillet 1979:214 and 239—240; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:449— 
450 and I:514—S515. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yælmə- ‘(to be) crooked or 
winding’ > Chukchi yelma-, welma- ‘to be crooked, to twist (road)’; Kerek 
walma- ‘to bend’; Koryak yalmay ‘crooked’, yel/ma-tku- ‘to twist (road)’; 
Alyutor yalma- ‘crooked’. Fortescue 2005:83. 


Buck 1949:8.33 sickle; scythe; 10.76 wheel; 12.74 crooked; 12.81 round (adj.); 
12.82 circle; 12.83 sphere. 


586. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *cVal-a ‘head, skull’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *c"al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *g"al/- ‘head, skull’, (reduplicated) *g"al/-g"al-: Proto- 
Semitic (reduplicated) *gu/-gul- ‘skull’ > Akkadian gulgullu, gulgullatu 
‘skull; container shaped like a human skull’; Biblical Hebrew gulgole@ 
[n2353] ‘skull, head, poll (person)’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic gogalta, 
gilgulta ‘skull’. D. Cohen 1970— _ :118; Murtonen 1989:134; Klein 
1987:99. Egyptian d3d? [*da3da3] (< *gal-gal) ‘head’; Coptic gog [xwx] 
‘head’. Faulkner 1962:319; Erman—Grapow 1921:218 and 1926— 
1963.5:530—531; Gardiner 1957:603; Hannig 1995:997; Vycichl 
1983:334 — according to Vycichl, Egyptian d3d? ‘head’ may ultimately be 
related to d?d?w ‘pot’ (see above); Cerny 1976:310—311. East Chadic: 
Kwang golo, goló ‘head’. Central Chadic: Muktele gəl ‘head’. 
Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.II:183. Takacs 201 1a:42. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *g"^a[- ‘head’: Armenian g/ux ‘head’; Lithuanian 
galvà ‘head’ (gen. sg. galvós); Latvian galva (gen. sg. galvas) ‘head’; Old 
Prussian gallu (gen. sg. galwas) ‘head’; Old Church Slavic glava ‘head’; 
Serbo-Croatian g/áva ‘head’; Russian golová [rozosa] ‘head’; Czech hlava 
‘head’; Polish głowa ‘head’. Pokorny 1959:349—350 *eal- ‘bald, naked’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:537—538 *gal-; Mann 1984—1987:1615 *galua 
‘head’; Preobrazhensky 1951:139—140 Indo-European root *ghol- (with 
suffix *-uà [cf. Brugmann—Delbriick 1897—1916.II/1:208]); Derksen 
2008:176 *golH-u-eh,; Mallory—Adams 1997:45 *g(hjolh,u-éh,- ‘bald- 
plate’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:131—132; Smoczynski 2007.1:154—155; 
Derksen 2008:176 *golH-u-eh, and 2015:162—163 *golH-ueh,-. Note: 
Not related to words for ‘bald, bare, naked’ (Proto-Nostratic *k’aly- [~ 
*k’al¥-| ‘[adj.] bald, bare; [n.] bald spot’). 


Buck 1949:4.20 head; 4.202 skull. Illió-Svityó 1971—1984.1:237—238, no. 94, 
*eUÍla ‘round, sphere’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 613, *goLu (or *goyVLu ?) 
‘skull’ (— in descendant languages: ‘sphere, ball’). 


22.31. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q'w 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
q'v- q'v- (?) k- q'w/u- kw- k- k- k- q- 
-q'- -q'w- (?) -k(k)- -Qq'w/u- | -k'"- -k- -k- -k- -q- 
587. Proto-Nostratic root *q Yad- (~ *q’Wad-): 


(vb.) *q Yad- ‘to abide, to dwell; to relax, to rest, to be or become calm’; 
(n.) *q ""ad-a ‘dwelling, abode, house’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil kuti ‘house, abode, home, family, lineage, town, tenants’, 
kutikai ‘hut made of leaves, temple’, kufical ‘hut’, kuticai, kutinai ‘small 
hut, cottage’, kutimai ‘family, lineage, allegiance (as of subjects to their 
sovereign), servitude’, kufiy-a] ‘tenant’, kutiyilar ‘tenants’, kutil ‘hut, shed, 
abode’, kutankar ‘hut, cottage’; Malayalam kuti ‘house, hut, family, wife, 
tribe’, kutima ‘the body of landholders, tenantry’, kutiyan ‘slaves’, kutiyan 
‘inhabitant, subject, tenant’, kutiññil ‘hut, thatch’, kutil ‘hut, outhouse near 
palace for menials’; Kannada gudi ‘house, temple’, gudil, gudalu, 
gudisalu, gudasalu, gudasala ‘hut with a thatched roof’; Kodagu kudi 
‘family of servants living in one hut’; Tulu gudi ‘small pagoda or shrine’, 
gudisalu, gudisilu, gudsilu, gudicilu ‘hut, shed’; Telugu kotika ‘hamlet’, 
gudi ‘temple’, gudise ‘hut, cottage, hovel’; Kolami gud: ‘temple’; Parji 
gudi ‘temple, village, resthouse’; Gadba (Ollari) gudi ‘temple’; Kui gudi 
‘central room of house, living room’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:151—152, 
no. 1655. (Note: According to Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:222, Sanskrit 
kuti-h ‘cottage, hut’ and several similar forms are Dravidian loans.) 
Proto-Kartvelian *g’wed- ‘house’: Georgian [gq 'ude-] ‘house’ in: sa-q ud- 
el- ‘cloister, refuge’, kva-q’ude- ‘stone house’, da-q’ud-eb-a ‘to become 
calm, quiet, tranquil’, q'ud-r-o ‘calm, quiet, tranquil’; Mingrelian ?ude- 
‘house’; Svan qwed-i ‘calm, quiet, tranquil’. Fáhnrich 2007:513 *qwed-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:412 *qwed-; Klimov 1998:245—246 
*dud-e ‘house’. 

(?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kota ‘tent, hut, house’ > Finnish kota 
‘Lapp hut’, koti, koto ‘home’; Estonian koda ‘house’, kodu ‘home’; Lapp / 
Saami goatte/goade- ‘tent, hut; Mordvin kudo, kud ‘house’; Cheremis / 
Mari kudo ‘house’; Votyak / Udmurt kwa, kwala ‘summer hut’; Ostyak / 
Xanty kat ‘house’; Hungarian hdz ‘house, residence, abode, home’. 
Collinder 1955:130—131 and 1977:142; Rédei 1986—1988:190 *kota; 
Joki 1973:272—273 *kota; Sammallahti 1988:543 *kota ‘house, hut’. 
These forms may be Indo-Iranian loans. 
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Sumerian gud ‘home; family; nest’. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 7.13 hut. Hakola 2000:78, no. 318, *kots ‘teepee’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1907, *gád[i] ‘house, hut’. 


588. Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 
(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘call, cry, outcry, sound, noise, hubbub, uproar’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k""al- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’: Proto-Semitic 
*k'a/wa/I- ‘to speak, to call, to cry’ > Hebrew kol Dip] ‘sound, voice’; 
Aramaic kal ‘voice, echo, news’; Syriac kala ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’; 
Phoenician ķl ‘voice’; Ugaritic ķl ‘voice’; Mandaic kala ‘voice’; Akkadian 
kalu ‘to speak, to call, to cry’, kulu ‘speech’; Amorite kwl ‘to speak’; 
Arabic kala ‘to speak, to say, to tell’, kaw! ‘word, speech’; Sabaean kwl 
‘speaker’; Mehri kawl ‘speech’; Geez / Ethiopic kal [#A] ‘voice, word, 
saying, speech, statement, discourse, command, order, sound, noise, 
expression, maxim, thing’; Tigrinya kal ‘word’; Tigre kal ‘word’; Amharic 
kal ‘word’; Gurage kal ‘voice, thing’. Murtonen 1989:372; Zammit 
2002:348; Klein 1987:565; Leslau 1979:474 and 1987:426. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *k’Wala?-, *k'"alaa?- ‘to shout’ > Iraqw kwala?-/qwala?- ‘to be 
joyful, to be glad’, qwala? ‘joy’; Ma’a -kalá/-xalá ‘to bark’, -kalá?e ‘to 
shout’; K’wadza k’wa?aliko ‘voice’. Ehret 1980:268. East Chadic *kawal- 
‘to cry, to shout; to speak, to call’ > Kabalay ye-kuwala ‘to cry, to shout’; 
Dangla kole ‘to speak, to call’; Lele ya-kolo ‘to cry, to shout’; Jegu kol ‘to 
speak, to call’; Birgit kole ‘to speak, to call’; Bidiya kol ‘to speak, to call’. 
Diakonoff 1992:24 *kwal (> *kul) ‘call, voice’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:335, 
no. 1541, *kal-/*kawal- ‘speak’; Ehret 1995:245, no. 442, *k’wal- ‘to call’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ku-/a-a ‘prayer, plea’, ku-ul-la- ‘to call 
out’, ku-ul “prayer, invocation’; Neo-Elamite ku-/a ‘cry, plea’. Dravidian: 
Tamil kulai ‘to bark (as a dog), to talk incoherently’, kulaippu ‘barking, 
snarling’, kulavai ‘chorus of shrill sounds’; Malayalam kulakula imitative 
of barking. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:163, no. 1811. Kannada gullu ‘loud 
noise, hubbub’; Telugu go//u ‘noise, hubbub, uproar’, kolakola ‘noise, 
tumult’, golagola ‘a confused noise’, gola ‘loud noise or outcry’, gulgu ‘to 
grumble’; Tulu gullu ‘a great noise, shout, uproar’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:163, no. 1813. 

C. Indo-European: Greek Amy (Doric pAaya) (< *k’W1-G- < *k’W/-eA- [*k™l- 
aA-]) ‘a bleating, the wailing of children’; Old High German klaga ‘cries 
of pain; complaint, lament, lamentation, grievance' (New High German 
Klage). Boisacq 1950:123 BA- < *g'I-; Beekes 2010.1:221; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:373; Kluge—Seebold 1989:373; Brugmann 1904:176 BÀ- < *gul-. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) qolil ‘sound, noise, tinkling’, golini- ‘to 
make a noise’, qoli-Có:n ‘noiselessly’. Nikolaeva 2006:384. 
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E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *quli- ‘to cry or shout’: Chukchi quli-, qole- 


nto- ‘to shout’, (reduplicated) quliqul ‘voice, cry’, e-quli-ke ‘silently’; 
Kerek quli-Inaat- ‘to shout’, quliiXul ‘song’; Koryak qolejav- ‘to sing’, 
(reduplicated) quliqul ‘song’; Alyutor (reduplicated) quliqul ‘song’, 
qulijava- ‘to sing’; Kamchadal / Itelmen quli(qul) ‘song’, qolento- ‘to sing’ 
(these may be loans from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:241; Mudrak 
1989b:105 *quli- ‘voice, cry’. 


Buck 1949:18.13 (18.14) shout, cry out; 18.21 speak, talk; 18.41 call (vb. = 
summon). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:487, no. 333; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1913, 
*aU[?]]V ‘to speak, to call’. 


589. Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 


(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 

(n.) *q "al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’al- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to kill, to slaughter’: (?) 


Proto-Semitic *k’a/ta/l- ‘to kill, to slay’ > Akkadian katalu ‘to kill, to 
slaughter’; Arabic katala ‘to kill, to slay, to murder, to assassinate’, katl 
‘killing, murder, manslaughter, homicide, assassination’; Hebrew katal 
Pog] (< *kat-al-, with ¢ < t through assimilation to the preceding 
emphatic) ‘to slay, to kill’, ketel Pop] ‘murder, slaughter’; Syriac kafal ‘to 
kill (Ancient Aramaic tl); Sabaean ktl ‘to kill’; Geez / Ethiopic katala 
[PTA] ‘to kill, to put to death, to slay, to murder, to execute, to slaughter, 
to attack, to engage in battle, to combat, to fight, to wage war’; Tigrinya 
kátülá ‘to kill’; Tigre kátla ‘to kill’; Gurage kätälä ‘to kill’. Murtonen 
1989:374; Klein 1987:575; Militarév 2011:78 Proto-Semitic *ķtl, Leslau 
1979:508 and 1987:451—452; Zammit 2002:333. Proto-Semitic *&'al-as- 
‘to strike, to hit, to hew off, to cut off > Arabic kalaza ‘to hit, to beat’; 
Geez / Ethiopic K"allaza [®AH] ‘to amputate, to hew off, to cut off, to 
prune’, &"alz [P*AN] ‘pruning’, mak"laz [(e" t^], maklaz [PHAN] ‘axe’, 
maklaza [9°PAH] ‘to hew, to carve’; Amharic k"’d/ldzd ‘to prune, to cut off 
thorns’. Leslau 1987:431. Proto-Semitic *k’al-am- ‘to cut, to divide’ > 
Arabic kalama ‘to cut, to clip, to pare (nails, etc.), to prune, to trim, to lop 
(trees, etc.)’, kulama ‘clippings, cuttings, parings, shavings, nail cuttings’; 
Geez / Ethiopic makala [2°¢A] ‘to divide’, maklamt [PPAPt] ‘knife’; 
Tigrinya mákálà ‘to divide’; Amharic máklàmt ‘knife’; Tigre mäkəlmät 
‘knife’; Gurage mak" lant ‘a kind of knife’. Leslau 1979:415 and 1987:354. 
Egyptian (Demotic) g/h ‘to knock, to strike’; Coptic ko/h [kwag], kolh 
[Koag] ‘to knock, to strike’, k/he [kage] ‘knock’. Vycichl 1983:80; Cerny 
1976:57. Proto-East Cushitic *k’al- ‘to slaughter’ > Galla / Oromo k’al- ‘to 
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slaughter’; Somali qal- ‘to slaughter’; Hadiyya alaleess- ‘to slaughter’. 
Sasse 1979:49. 

Proto- Dravidian *kol- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to 
kill: Dravidian: Tamil kol (kolv-, konr-) ‘to kill, to murder, to destroy, to 
ruin, to fell, to reap, to afflict, to tease’, kolai ‘killing, murder, vexation, 
teasing’; Malayalam kolluka ‘to kill, to murder’, kollika ‘to make to kill’, 
kolli ‘killing’, kula ‘killing, murder’; Kota kol ‘act of killing’; Toda kwaly 
‘murder’; Kannada kol, kollu, kolu (kond-) ‘to kill, to murder’, kole 
‘killing, murder, slaughter’, kolluvike ‘killing’; Kodagu koll- (kolluv-, 
kond-) ‘to kill’; Tulu kolè ‘murder’; Telugu kollu ‘to kill’, kola ‘sin; 
murder, holocaust, enmity’; Brahui xalling ‘to strike, to kill, to fire (a gun), 
to throw (stone)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:192, no. 2132; Krishnamurti 
2003:118 *kol- ‘to kill’. Tamil ko! (kolv-, kont-) ‘to strike, to hurt’, ko/ 
‘killing, murder’; Malayalam kolka (kont-) ‘to hit, to take effect, to come in 
contact’, kollikka ‘to hit’, ko] ‘hitting, wound, damage’; Kota kol-/kon- 
(kod-) ‘to pain, to trouble’; Toda kwil- (kwid-) ‘to quarrel’; Tulu konpini 
‘to hit’, kolpuni, kolpuni ‘to come into collision’; Telugu konu ‘to be 
pierced (as by an arrow)’; Kolami go-/- (godd-) ‘to beat, to shoot with a 
bow’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:194, no. 2152. 

Proto-Kartvelian *q 'wal- ‘to slay, to kill’: Georgian k’al-/k’l- (< *k’wal- < 
*q’wal-) ‘to kill’; Mingrelian ?vil- ‘to kill’; Laz q’vil-, ?vil-, ?il- ‘to kill’. 
Schmidt 1962:70, 71, and 119. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wel-/*k ’Wol-/*k’w]- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, 
to wound, to slay, to kill’: Old Icelandic kvelja ‘to torment, to torture’, kvöl 
‘torment, torture’; Faroese kvøl ‘torment, torture’; Norwegian kvelja ‘to 
torment, to torture’; Swedish kválja ‘to torment, to torture’, kval ‘torment, 
torture’; Danish kvæle ‘to torment, to torture’, kval ‘torment, torture’; Old 
English cwelan ‘to die’, cwellan ‘to kill’, cwealm ‘killing, murder; death, 
mortality; pestilence, plague; pain, torment’, cwield ‘destruction, death’, 
cwielman ‘to kill, to torment, to oppress’, cwalu ‘killing, violent death, 
destruction’; Old Saxon quála ‘torture, torment, agony, pain’, quelan ‘to 
die’, quellian ‘to torture, to kill’; Middle Dutch quelen ‘to be ill, to suffer’; 
Dutch kwellen ‘to vex, to tease, to torment’; kwaal ‘complaint, disease’; 
Old High German quellan ‘to kill (New High German quálen ‘to torture, 
to torment’), guelan ‘to die’, quala ‘torture, torment, agony, pain’ (New 
High German Qual); Welsh ballu ‘to die’; Lithuanian geliu, gélti ‘to sting, 
to ache’, gé/a ‘torture’; Old Prussian gallan ‘death’; Armenian kefem ‘to 
torture’. Rix 1998a:185 *g4elH- ‘to torment, to torture, to stab’; Pokorny 
1959:470—471 *g¥el- ‘to stab’; Walde 1927—1932.1:689—690 *g¥el-; 
Mann 1984—1987:354 *guel- ‘pain, sorrow’, 355 *guéleid ‘to hurt, to 
harm’, 363 *egulio (*gual-) ‘to strike, to cast, to hurt, to beat down’, 366 
*ouolid ‘to fell, to lay low’; Watkins 1985:24 *gwel- and 2000:34 *gela- 
(also *gWel-) ‘to pierce’; Mallory—Adams 1997:324—345 *gwel- ‘to 
sting, to pierce’ and 549 *gwel- ‘to strike, to stab’; Orél 2003:227 Proto- 
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Germanic *kwaljanan, 227 *kwelanan; Kroonen 2013:315 Proto-Germanic 
*kwaljan- ‘to make suffer; pain’, 315 *kwalo- ‘torment’, 316 *kwelan- ‘to 
suffer’, and 316 *kweld- ‘agony’; De Vries 1977:337 and 339; Onions 
1966:505, 729, and 731; Klein 1971:402, 608, and 609; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:572 *g¥el-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:573; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I: 
428 and 1:434; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:145—146; Smoczynski 2007.1:168 
*g'elH-; Derksen 2015:167—168 and 170 *g’elH-. 

Proto-Uralic *kola- ‘to die’: Finnish kuole- ‘to die’; Estonian koole- ‘to 
die’; Mordvin kulo- ‘to die’; Cheremis / Mari kole- ‘to die’; Votyak / 
Udmurt kul- ‘to die’; Zyrian / Komi kul- ‘to die’; Vogul / Mansi hool- ‘to 
die’; Ostyak / Xanty kal- ‘to die’; Hungarian hal-/hol- ‘to die’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets haa- ‘to die’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan ku- ‘to die’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets kaa- ‘to die’; Selkup Samoyed qu- ‘to die’; 
Kamassian kü- ‘to die’. Collinder 1955:28, 1965:139—140, and 1977:48; 
Rédei 1986—1988:173 *kola-; Décsy 1990:100 *kola ‘to die’. Yukaghir 
(Northern / Tundra) qoolew-, quolew- ‘to kill’. Nikolaeva 2006:384. 


Sumerian gul ‘to destroy’. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.76 kill. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:510—512, 
no. 359; Illic-Svityé 1965:370 *go(H)la; Caldwell 1913:618; Hakola 2000:82, 
no. 339, and 2003:52, no 161; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1911, *gola ‘to kill’. 


590. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wal- (~ *q’Wal-): 


(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 

(n.) *q "al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k'"al- ‘to throw, to hurl’: Proto-Semitic *k’al-af- ‘to 


throw, to hurl’ > Hebrew kala° [yop] ‘to sling, to hurl forth’, kela? W?p] 
‘sling’; Syriac kala ‘sling’; Ugaritic k/° ‘sling’; Arabic mikla° ‘slingshot, 
sling, catapult’; Geez / Ethiopic kalfa [PAO] ‘to throw from a sling, to hit 
a ball’, maklo? [PPAD] ‘sling, club’; Tigrinya kale ‘to hit a ball with a 
stick’; Amharic kálla ‘to decapitate’. Murtonen 1989:377—378; Klein 
1987:581; Leslau 1987:426; Zammit 2002:344. 

Proto-Kartvelian *q’wil- ‘shoulder bone, shoulder blade; arm’: Georgian 
q vl-iv-i ‘shoulder blade’; Mingrelian ?vil-e ‘bone, arm’; Laz q’vil-i, ?il-i 
‘bone’. Klimov 1964:211—212 *qwi-iw- and 1998:242 *qwl-iw-; Schmidt 
1962:141; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:415 *qwil-; Fahnrich 2007:516 
*qwil-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wel-/*k’Wol-/*k’]- ‘to throw, to hurl’: Greek 
BoAAw (Arcadian -déAA@) ‘to throw’, BAfiua ‘a throw, cast (of dice)’, BoA 
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‘a throw, the stroke or wound of a missile’, BOAoc ‘a throw with a casting- 
net, a cast (of a net)’, Bodic ‘a javelin; a cast of the dice, a die’; Welsh blif 
‘catapult’. Rix 1998a:185—186 *g¥elh,- ‘to throw, to hurl’; Pokorny 
1959:471—472 *gtel-, *g¥ela-, *gulé- ‘to throw, to hurl’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:690—692 *g¥el-, *e"ele(i)-; Mann 1984—1987:355 *euelo, -ið ‘to 
hurl, to fling’, 363 *eulio (*gual-) ‘to strike, to cast, to hurl, to beat down’; 
Watkins 1985:25 *gwela- and 2000:34 *g"ela- ‘to throw, to reach’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:591—582 *gWelh,- ‘to throw’; Boisacq 1950:114 
Greek Báwo < *g"Jio (root *q¥el-, stem *g'ele-); Hofmann 1966:32 
*ou lid; Frisk 1970—1973.1:215—217; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:161— 
163 *gvela,-, *g”lea,-; Beekes 2010.1:197—198 *gelh_-. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:512, no. 360. 
591. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q “ar-a ‘edge, point, tip, peak’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *k’’ar- ‘highest point, top, peak, summit, hill, mountain, 
horn’: Proto-Semitic *k’arn- ‘horn, summit, peak’ > Akkadian karnu 
‘horn’; Ugaritic krn ‘horn’; Hebrew keren [R] “horn; corner, point, 
peak’; Phoenician Arn ‘horn’; Aramaic karnd ‘horn’; Palmyrene krn ‘horn, 
comer’; Arabic karn ‘horn, top, summit, peak (of a mountain)’, kurna 
‘salient angle, nook, corner’; Harstisi kon/keron ‘horn, hill, top’, kernét 
‘corner’; Mehri kon/karün ‘horn, peak, spur; tall narrow-based hill; hilt of a 
dagger; pod (of beans)’, karnét ‘corner’; Sheri / Jibbali kun/kérün ‘horn, 
hilt of a dagger, pod, peak’; Geez / Ethiopic karn [PC] ‘horn, trumpet, tip, 
point’; Tigre kar, kdrn ‘horn’; Tigrinya kárni ‘horn’; Harari kär ‘horn’; 
Gurage kär ‘horn’; Amharic känd (< *k’arn-) ‘horn’; Argobba känd ‘horn’. 
Murtonen 1989:387; Klein 1987:595; Diakonoff 1992:85 Proto-Semitic 
*grn- ‘horn’; Militarév 2008a:200 and 2011:77 Proto-Semitic *kar-n-; 
Leslau 1963:128, 1979:494, and 1987:442; Zammit 2002:338. Geez / 
Ethiopic kardu [#C4-.] ‘hill’. Leslau 1987:440. Egyptian q3? ‘hill, high 
ground, high place’, gq? ‘hill, high place’, gy-t ‘high ground, arable 
land’, q3-t ‘high land, height’, g?y-t ‘high ground, arable land’, g?, gy ‘to 
be high, exalted’, q3i ‘tall, high, exalted’, q?w ‘height’; Coptic (Sahidic), 
koie [kore], koeie [koeie], (Bohairic) koi [koi] (< *qy < *q3y) ‘field’, kro 
[kpo] (Demotic qr ‘shore’, grr? ‘embankment’) ‘shore (of sea, river), limit 
or margin (of land), hill, dale’. Hannig 1995:847, 847—848, 848; Faulkner 
1962:275; Erman—Grapow 1921:188 and 1926—1963.5:1—3, 5:5, 5:6; 
Gardiner 1957:596; Cerny 1976:51 and 61; Vycichl 1983:73 and 85. Proto- 
East Cushitic *k’ar- ‘point, peak, top’ > Galla / Oromo k’arree ‘peak’; 
Somali gar ‘hill higher than kur’; Gedeo / Darasa k’ar- ‘to sharpen’, k’ara 
‘sharp (of knife)’, (reduplicated) k’ark’ard ‘edge, blade’; Burji c'ar-i 
‘point, top, peak, pointedness’ (loan, probably from Oromo); Hadiyya 
k'ar-ess- ‘to whet’, k’are?alla ‘edge, blade’, k’ar-ees-aanco ‘whetstone, 
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rasp, file’; Sidamo k’ara ‘point, edge, blade’. Sasse 1979:48 and 1982:46; 
Hudson 1989:55, 114, and 131—132. Omotic: Gonga *k’ar- ‘horn’ 
(Mocha garo ‘horn’); Aari k’ari ‘tusk’, k’armi ‘sharp’. [Orél—Stolbova 
1995:337, no. 1549, *kar- ‘horn’; Ehret 1995:238, no. 424, *k’ar- ‘horn; 
point, peak’; Militarév 2011:77 Proto-Afrasian *kar(-n)-.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kuram ‘Kurava tribe’, kurinci ‘hilly tract’, kuricci 
‘village in the hilly tract, village’, kuravanar ‘the Kurava tribe of the 
mountain’; Malayalam kuravan ‘wandering tribe of basket-makers, snake- 
catchers, and gypsies’, kurumpan ‘shepherd, caste of mountaineers in 
Wayanadu’, kuricci ‘hill country’, kuricciyan ‘a hill tribe’; Toda kurb ‘man 
of Kurumba tribe living in the Nilgiri jungles’, kurumba ‘a caste of 
mountaineers’; Telugu korava name of a tribe of mountaineers. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:166—167, no. 1844. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *q’ur- ‘edge’: Georgian q'ur-e ‘(dead-)end, edge’, 
qurimal- ‘cheek’; Mingrelian ?ur-e ‘edge, border, side’. Schmidt 
1962:141; Klimov 1964:213—214 *qur- and 1998:246 *qur- ‘ear’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *K""er-/*k "or-/*kvr- ‘hill, mountain, peak’: Greek 
deipdc (Cretan ónpác) (probably < *6gpF-aó-) ‘the ridge of a chain of 
hills’; Sanskrit giri-h ‘mountain, hill, rock’; Avestan gairi- ‘mountain’; 
Albanian gur ‘rock’; Lithuanian giré, giria ‘forest’; Old Church Slavic 
gora ‘mountain’; Russian gorá [ropa] ‘mountain’; Serbo-Croatian gora 
‘mountain’; Hittite (acc. sg.) gur-ta-an ‘citadel’, Kuriwanda the name of a 
mountain in southwestern Anatolia. Pokorny 1959:477 *g¥er-, *g¥or- 
‘mountain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:682 *g¥er- (*g¥ora, *g',ri-); Watkins 
1985:25 *g"era- and 2000:34 *egVvera- ‘mountain’ (oldest form: *g"era;-); 
Mann 1984—1987:374 *guris, -os, -us, -ia ‘wooded hilltop, hill, wood’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:270 *g’orh,-, *g"rh,- ‘mountain; mountain 
forest’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:335; Boisacq 1950:171 *q¥erio-; Beekes 
2010.1:310—311; Frisk 1970—1973.1:358 ógipóág < *depodc, related to 
Sanskrit drsád- ‘rock, large stone, mill-stone’ (but not according to 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:61, who notes that the form dhrsat, with initial 
voiced aspirate, is found in the Rig Veda); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:258; 
Hofmann 1966:54 *g¥erio-; Kimball 1999:250 *g"rtó- : *g"er- : *g"r- 
‘mountain, height’; Kloekhorst 2008b:495; Puhvel 1984—  .4:275—2776 
Hittite gurta- < *gher-dh- ‘to enclose’; Bomhard 1976:220; Orél 1998:127; 
Derksen 2008:177—178 *g"rH- and 2015:178 *g"rH-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:153; Smoczynski 2007.1:182—183 *g4rH-i-. 

E. (?) Altaic: Mongolian qorya ‘fort, fortress; shelter, enclosure’; Old Turkic 
quryan ‘castle, fortress’. Poppe 1960:88; Street 1974:88 *kurgan ‘a 
fortification’. 


(?) Sumerian gur;-ru, gurs-us ‘forest’ (represented by the sign for a hair- 
covered head). For the semantics, note Lithuanian giré, giria ‘forest’ cited 
above. Note also Old Icelandic skógr ‘woods, forest’ from the same stem found 
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in skaga ‘to jut out, to project’, skagi ‘a low cape or ness’, skegg ‘beard’ (cf. De 
Vries 1977:480, 487, and 497). 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 1.41 woods, forest; 4.17 horn; 12.35 end; 
12.353 edge; 12.36 side; 12.76 corner. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:514—516, no. 
363. 


592. Proto-Nostratic root *q War- (~ *q’War-) or *q Wur- (~ *q "wor-): 
(vb.) *q Yar- or *q Yur- ‘to call out, to cry out’; 
(n.) *q Var-a or *q’Wur-a ‘call, cry, shout 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic karaza ‘to praise, to commend, to laud, to extol, 
to acclaim’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil kuru (küri-) ‘to speak, to assert, to cry out the price, to 
cry aloud, to proclaim’, kürram ‘word’, kürru “proclamation, utterance, 
word’; Malayalam Küruka ‘to speak, to proclaim’, kürru ‘call, cry of men, 
noise’, kürram ‘cry (as for help)’; Kannada gürnisu, gurmisu ‘to murmur 
or roar (as water of a river or the sea), to sound (as a trumpet), to roar or 
bellow, to cry aloud’; Telugu ghurnillu ‘to sound, to resound’ (gh- is from 
Sanskrit ghürn- ‘to move to and fro’ [> Telugu ghurnillu ‘to whirl, to turn 
around’]) ; Tulu gūruni ‘to hoot’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:174, no. 1921. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *q'ur- ‘to howl (of wolves, dogs)’: Georgian q'ur- in 
q urq 'ul- (< *q’ur-q’ur-) ‘howling (of wolves, dogs)’; Mingrelian ?ur- ‘to 
howl (of wolves, dogs)’; Laz (q’)ur-, q’u(r)- ‘to cry, to be angry’. Schmidt 
1962:141; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:420 *gur-; Fahnrich 2007:521 
*qgur-; Klimov 1964:211 *qwir- ‘to cry (out), to shout’ (Georgian q vir- ‘to 
cry out, to shout’) and 1998:246 *qur- ‘to howl (of wolves, dogs)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’Wr- ‘to make a sound, to call, to 
call out, to praise’: Sanskrit grnáti *to call, to call out, to invoke, to praise, 
to extol’, gir ‘words, speech, voice, language, invocation, praise, verse’, 
guráte ‘to salute’, gurti-h ‘approval, praise’; Latin gratus ‘pleasing, 
welcome, agreeable’, gratés ‘thanks, gratitude’; Old High German queran 
‘to sigh’ (New High German quarren); Lithuanian giriu, girti ‘to praise, to 
commend’. Rix 1998a:188—189 *g¥erH- ‘to extol, to praise, to honor’; 
Pokorny 1959:478 *gter(a)- ‘to raise one’s voice’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:686—687 *g¥er(a*)-; Mann 1984—1987:373 *gur- ‘appellation, 
song, praise; to revere, to sacrifice, to worship’, 374—375 *guyio ‘to sing, 
to praise’, 375 *gurksid (*gurksko, *gursko) ‘to call, to cry, to appeal’, 
376 *gurtos ‘revered, favored, important’, *guytis ‘reverence, favor, 
importance’; Watkins 1985:25 *gWera- ‘to praise (aloud) and 2000:34 
*g"era- (oldest form: *g"era,-; suffixed zero-grade form: *g"ra-to-) ‘to 
favor’; Gamkrelidze—lvanov 1984.1:205 *k’°erH-/*k’°rH- > *k’%- and 
1995.1:177 *k "erH-/*k ""rH- > *k’- ‘to raise the voice’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:449 *gwerh,- ‘to praise’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:336, 1:340, 1:342, 
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and I:343; De Vaan 2008:271—272 *g"rH-to- ; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:619—620 *g¥er(a)-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:281—282; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:573; Kluge—Seebold 1989:574; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:154; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:183—184 *g¥rH-é-; Derksen 2015:178—179 *g"rH-. 
Proto-Indo-European *k’"erd'-/*k’Wordh-/*k’*rdh- ‘to call out, to cry out’: 
Avestan (adj.) garaóo ‘howling’; Armenian kardam ‘to call, to read out’. 
Pokorny 1959:478 *g¥er(a)- ‘to raise one’s voice’; Walde 1927—1932.I: 
686—687 *g¥er(a*)-; Mann 1984—1987:373 *gurdh-; Watkins 1985:25 
*oWera- ‘to praise (aloud)’ and 2000:34 *g"era- (oldest form: *g"era;-) ‘to 
favor'. 


Buck 1949:15.44 sound (sb.); 16.79 praise (sb.); 18.13 shout, cry out. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:516—517, no. 364; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1938, 
*gur[h]V ‘to bark, to howl (of canines)’, ‘to cry, to shout’. 


593. Proto-Nostratic root *q Wary- (~ *q’Wary-) or *q Yurt- (~ *q’Wor)-): 
(vb.) *q “ary- or *q’WurY- ‘to hear’; 
(n.) *q "ar*-a or *q Vur*-a ‘ear’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil kurai ‘earring, ear’; Malayalam kura ‘earring, ear’; 
Kannada kodange ‘earring’, kudka, kudki ‘female’s ear ornament’; Kolami 
kudka ‘earring in the upper ear’; Gondi kurka ‘earring’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:165, no. 1823. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *q’ur- ‘ear’, *q’ur-u- ‘deaf, dumb’: Georgian q’ur- ‘ear’, 
q ru- ‘deaf’, q'ruoba- ‘silence’; Mingrelian ?u3- ‘ear’, ?uru- ‘dumb’; Laz 
q u3- (-3- < -r- [cf. Schmidt 1962:77], ?u3-, ju3-, uš- ‘ear’, ?u3- ‘to hear’, 
q 'u3-a ‘deaf’. Klimov 1964:213—214 *qur- and 1998:246 *qur- ‘ear’, 247 
*gur-u- ‘deaf, dumb’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:420 *qur-; Fáhnrich 
2007:522 *qur-; Schmidt 1962:141; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:898 
Georgian-Zan *qur-i and 1995.1:793 Georgian-Zan *qur-i ‘ear’. Proto- 
Kartvelian *q’ur-c’- ‘ear of the needle’: Georgian qg’unc’- ‘ear of the 
needle; cutting’ (attested in Old Georgian in the secondary form k’urc’-, 
showing the change q' > k^; Mingrelian q’urc’- ‘ear of the needle’. 
Klimov 1998:247 *qur-c- ‘ear of the needle’; derivative of *q’ur- ‘ear’ 
extended by the unproductive diminutive suffix *-c’-. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Lithuanian girdziu, girdéti ‘to hear’, girda ‘hearing’; 
Latvian dzirdu, dzirdét ‘to hear’. Pokorny 1959:476 *g¥er(a)- ‘to raise 
one’s voice’; Walde 1927—1932.1:686—687 *g¥er(a*)-; Mann 1984— 
1987:373 *gurdh-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:153; Smoczynski 2007.1:182. 


Buck 1949:4.22 ear; 15.41 hear; 15.43 hearing (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:516—517, no. 364; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1939, *gUR[w]V (= 
*aUr[w]V ?) ‘ear’. 
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594. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *q Wap- (~ *g "wotyh-): 
(vb.) *q’Wat”h- ‘to say, to speak, to call’; 
(n.) *q’Wat”"-a ‘call, invocation, invitation, summons’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *k’Werh-/*k’Woth- ‘to say, to speak, to call’: Armenian 
kocem (< *k’Wot-ye-) ‘to call, to name’; Gothic gipan ‘to say, to tell, to 
name, to speak’; Old Icelandic kveda ‘to say, to utter’, kvedja ‘to call on, to 
summon’, kviór ‘verdict; inquest; saying, word’; Faroese kvøða ‘to say, to 
speak’; Norwegian kveda ‘to say, to speak’; Swedish kvdda ‘to say, to 
speak’; Danish kvaeda ‘to say, to speak’; Old English cwepan ‘to say, to 
speak’, cwide ‘speech, saying, utterance, word, sentence, phrase, proverb, 
argument, proposal, discourse, homily’; Old Frisian quetha ‘to speak’; Old 
Saxon quedan ‘to speak’; Old High German quedan ‘to speak’. Rix 
1998a:190 *g"et- ‘to say, to speak, to talk’; Pokorny 1959:480—481 *g¥et- 
‘to talk’; Walde 1927—1932.1:672 *g¥et-; Mann 1984—1987:357—358 
*gueto, -ið ‘to proclaim, to pronounce, to ban’, 367 *guot- ‘call, ban’; 
Watkins 1985:25 *g"et- and 2000:34 *gvet- ‘to say, to speak’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:535 (?) *g"et- ‘to say’; Orél 2003:226 Proto-Germanic 
*kwadjanan, 227 *kwediz, 229 *kwepanan; Kroonen 2013:314 Proto- 
Germanic *kwadjan- ‘to greet’, 315 *kwedu- ‘utterance’, and 319 
*kwepan- ‘to say’; Feist 1939:389—390 (Armenian kocem < *g¥ot-i-); 
Lehmann 1986:277—278 *g"et- ‘to speak’; De Vries 1977:336; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:433; Onions 1966:734 Common Germanic *kwepan; 
Klein 1971:612; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:312. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *kut’3- ‘to call, to summon’ > Finnish kutsu- 
‘to call; to summon, to invite’; Lapp / Saami goc'co- ‘to call, to order, to 
bid, to ask’; Ostyak / Xanty (Southern) hut'-, (Nizyam) Aüs- ‘to call, to 
entice, to seduce, to incite; to tease, to provoke’. Collinder 1955:93, 
1960:412 *kucs-, and 1977:109; Rédei 1986—1988:192 *kuc3-. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *gaddida- ‘to pester, to annoy, 
to bother, to bore’ > Chukchi gatcire-, gatrire- ‘to bore, to bother’, gatcera- 
yaryan ‘nuisance’; Kerek gaccija- ‘to bore, to annoy’. Fortescue 2005:242. 
Assuming semantic development as in Ostyak / Xanty (Southern) Aut", 
(Nizyam) hiis- ‘to call, to entice, to seduce, to incite; to tease, to provoke’ 
cited above. 


Buck 1949:18.22 say; 18.41 call (vb. = summon). Koskinen 1980:23, no. 67; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:496, no. 343; Hakola 2000:86, no. 356. 


595. Proto-Nostratic root *q “ur- (~ *q’Wor-): 
(vb.) *q Yur- ‘to swallow’; 
(n.) *q "ur-a ‘neck, throat’ 
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Afrasian: Semitic: Sheri / Jibbali kerd ‘throat’; Harsüsi kard ‘throat’; Mehri 
kard ‘voice, throat’. 

Dravidian: Tamil kural ‘throat, windpipe’; Malayalam kural ‘throat’; 
Kannada koral ‘neck, throat’; Tulu kurelu ‘the nape of the neck’; Kodagu 
kora ‘gullet, windpipe’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:161, no. 1774. 
Malayalam koruka ‘to eat greedily’; Kannada ko/[u ‘to drink’; Telugu 
krolu ‘to drink, to eat’; Kuwi gronj- ‘to drink, to guzzle’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:199, no. 2233. 

Proto-Kartvelian (*q worq'- >) *q’orq’- ‘throat, gullet’: Georgian q ’orgq’- 
‘throat, gullet’; Mingrelian q’orgq’-el-, q'urq -el- ‘throat, gullet’; (?) Svan 
q'arq ing ‘larynx’. Schmidt 1962:140; Klimov 1964:213 *gorg- and 
1998:244 *gorq- ‘throat, gullet’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:418— 
419 *gorq-; Fähnrich 2007:520 *gorq-. 

Proto-Indo-European *k’Wor-/*k’’y- (secondary e-grade form: *k’Wer-) 
‘(vb.) to swallow; (n.) neck, throat’: Sanskrit girdti, grnáti ‘to swallow, to 
eat, grīvā ‘neck, nape’, gard-h ‘drink, poison’, gala-h ‘throat, neck’; 
Prakrit giva ‘neck’, girai ‘to swallow, to eat’; Greek BiBpwaoKw ‘to eat’, 
Bopa ‘food, meat’, Bopdc ‘devouring, gluttonous’; Latin voro ‘to eat 
greedily, to swallow up’; Old Irish brage, bragae ‘throat, neck’; Modern 
Welsh breuant ‘windpipe’; Old Icelandic (pl.) kverkr ‘throat’, kyrkja ‘to 
strangle, to choke’; Dutch kraag ‘neck’; Middle High German krage 
‘neck’ (New High German Kragen ‘collar’); Lithuanian geriu, gérti ‘to 
drink’, girtas ‘drunk, tipsy’; Czech žeru, Zrati ‘to devour’; Russian Church 
Slavic grvelo ‘throat’. Rix 1998a:189 *g¥erh;- ‘to swallow’; Pokorny 
1959:474—476 *g¥er-, *g¥era- ‘to swallow’; Walde 1927—1932.1:682— 
684 *g¥er-; Mann 1984—1987:356—357 *guer- (*guor-) ‘food, drink, 
gulp, swallow, gullet, glutton’, 357 *guéros ‘consuming; consumer’, 367 
*guoros, -à ‘swallowing; throat; food, herb, poison; glutton’, 371 
*guroghos, -0(n) (*gurogh-) ‘neck, craw’, 371 *guros ‘eater, eating’, 
371—372 *gurosmn- ‘eaten; eating’, 372 *guriigos, -à ‘neck, throat; 
pitcher with narrow neck, pot’, 372—373 *gur- ‘devouring; gulp; throat’, 
373 *eurdhlom; *gurdhlom, -à, -ios, -ia ‘crop, throat, gorging animal’, 374 
*eurgat- (*gurgat-) ‘neck, throat, gullet’, 375 *gurd ‘to gulp down, to 
devour’, 375—376 *gurquis ‘neck, throat’, 376 *eurqutos, -à (?) ‘gulp, 
throat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *g"er(hj)- ‘to swallow’ and 391—392 
*owrih,u-eh,- ‘neck’; Watkins 1985:25 *g"era- and 2000:34 *gvera- ‘to 
swallow’ (oldest form: *g"era;,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:231, II:702 
*k'"er- and 1995.:201, 1:607 *k’°’er- ‘to swallow’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:335; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:175 *g"er- and 1:264 *gver-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1235—236, 1:251, and 1:367—368 *q¥er-ud; Hofmann 
1966:37 *g¥ora and 55 *g¥er-ud; Boisacq 1950:126—127 *q¥er- and 
177—178 *qter-ud; Beekes 2010.1:213—214 *g"erh;,-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:753 *g"era-, *eVre-/*gvro-: Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:836; 
De Vaan 2008:690—691; Orél 2003:228 Proto-Germanic *kwerkjanan, 
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228 *kwerko; Kroonen 2013:317 Proto-Germanic *kwerko- ‘throat’; De 
Vries 1977:337 and 341; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:398—399 *g¥er-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:408 *guera-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:148—149; Derksen 
2008:198 *g’rh,-tlom, 559 *gerh,-, and 2015:172 *g"erh;-; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:172—173 *g¥erh,-C. 

E. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *k[ü]rks ‘neck, throat? > Finnish kurkku 
‘throat’; Mordvin (Erza) kirga, kirga, korga ‘neck’. Collinder 1955:89 
(according to Collinder, Finnish kurkku is either a Scandinavian loan-word 
or is influenced by Scandinavian), 1960:411 *kürks, and 1977:105, 109; 
Rédei 1986—1988:161. 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck; 4.29 throat; 5.11 eat; 5.13 drink (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:512—513, no. 361; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:235—236, no. 91, *gura 
‘to swallow’. 


22.32. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *th 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
tł- tł- c- X- kh. sY- š- j- 
-tih- -ti- -k- -X- -kh- | -8-(?) -i- 
596. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t?^ah-a ‘(young) sheep or goat’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢ah- '(young) sheep or goat’: Proto-Semitic *tła(ħ)- 


*(young) sheep’ > Arabic sa? (coll.; n. un. sah; pl. Siwah, siyah) ‘sheep, 
ewe’; Hebrew seh [NW] ‘(young) sheep, lamb’; Phoenician š ‘sheep’; 
Ugaritic 5, sh ‘sheep’; Akkadian šu?u ‘ram’. Klein 1987:642; Murtonen 
1989:412—413. Proto-Sam */ah- ‘ewe’ > Rendille lañ ‘ewe’; Somali lah 
‘ewe’. Heine 1978:67. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fah- ‘goat’ (?) > Ma'a 
hlane ‘he-goat’. Ehret 1980:328. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:121—122, no. 
517, *éaP- ‘meat’ and 489, no. 2323, *$at- ‘cow, bull’; Ehret 1995:428, 
no. 888, *2o?- ‘cattle’.] 

Proto-Indo-European *k'ahh-k’- > *kak’- '(young) goat, kid’: Old 
English hécen (< Proto-Germanic *yokjan) ‘kid’; Middle Low German 
hoken ‘kid’; Middle Dutch hoekijn ‘kid’; Old Church Slavic koza ‘goat’; 
Russian kozá [kosa] ‘goat, she-goat, nanny-goat’; Albanian kedh ‘kid’. 
Pokorny 1959:517—518 *kago-, *kogo-, -à- ‘goat’; Mann 1984— 
1987:459 *kag- ‘goat, kid, goatskin’; Walde 1927—1932.1:336—337 
*gago-, *qo$o-, -à-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:585, 11:589 *q/^]ok '- 
and 1995.::500—501, 1:504, L:765 *g’ok’- ‘goat’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:511 (?) *(s)kegos ‘sheep, goat’; Orél 1998:174—175; Kroonen 
2013:239 Proto-Germanic *Aokina- ‘kid, young goat’; Derksen 2008:242. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.29 lamb; 3.36 goat; 3.38 kid. Bomhard— 


Kerns 1994:379, no. 213. 


597. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢akwh- (~ *thakwh-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ak*^- ‘to prick, to pierce, to stab’; 


(n.) *tłřak”h-a ‘stab, thrust, jab; thorn, spike, prong, barb’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tZak"- ‘to prick, to pierce, to stab’: Proto-Semitic *t¢ak- 


ak- ‘to pierce, to prick, to stab’ > Arabic sakka ‘to pierce, to transfix; to 
prick, to stab’, šakka ‘stab, thrust, jab’; Sheri / Jibbali sekk ‘to skewer 
meat’, miskot ‘spit, and the meat skewered on it’; Mehri maskik ‘wooden 
spit, skewer’; Harsüsi meskek ‘bar, skewer, (wooden) spit’; Hebrew sex 
[19] (pl. sikkim [D°DW)) ‘thorn’, sukkah [MJW] ‘barb, spear’ (a hapax 
legomenon in the Bible); Aramaic sikka ‘thorn’. Murtonen 1989:421— 
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422; Klein 1987:655 and 656; Leslau 1987:529. Proto-Semitic *tZa/wa/k- 
‘thorn’ > Arabic sawk ‘thorn(s)’, šawkī ‘thorny, spiky, prickly’; Aramaic 
Sawka ‘thorn’; Geez / Ethiopic sok [vh] ‘thorn, thorn bush, spine (of 
hedgehog), sting’; Tigre sokdt ‘thorn’; Tigrinya ?asok ‘thorn’; Gafat 
asih"à ‘thorn’; Amharic asoh ‘thorn’; Argobba asoh ‘thorn’; Harari usux 
‘thorn’; Gurage sox ‘thorn’. Leslau 1963:33, 1979:541, and 1987:529; 
Zammit 2002:246. Berber: Tuareg dskar ‘nail (person or animal), hoof’, 
taskart ‘blade, tip; stinger (of scorpion, wasp, bee); garlic’; Nefusa accar 
‘nail’; Ghadames acker ‘nail’; Tamazight iskar ‘nail, claw, talon, tip’, 
abaccar ‘paw, hoof’; Wargla accar ‘nail, talon, hoof’; Mzab accar ‘nail’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha iskar ‘nail’, baskar ‘claw’, tiskart ‘garlic’; Riff iccar 
‘nail, claw’; Kabyle iccar ‘nail, claw, point’; Chaouia iccar ‘nail, talon’; 
Zenaga askar ‘nail, claw’, taskart ‘anything with a sharp claw’. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *Zaak"- ‘to stab, to pierce’ > Iraqw Alaqw- ‘to shoot 
(arrow)’, hlakat- ‘to hunt’; Burunge hlakw- ‘to shoot (arrow)’, hlagad- ‘to 
hunt’; Alagwa Alakat- ‘to hunt; Asa hlakat- ‘to hunt’; K’wadza 
hlakata?iko ‘hunter’; Ma'a -hla ‘to stab, to pierce’, mhla?é ‘thorn’. Ehret 
1980:209. Ehret 1995:422, no. 874, *4aak"- ‘to pierce’. [Orél—Stolbova 
1995:132, no. 569, *Cuk- ‘to cut, to pierce’ and 132, no. 570, *éuk- ‘sharp 
weapon’. ] 

Dravidian: Kurux cakkhna (cakkhyas/cakkos) ‘to pierce with a prick, to 
prick, to penetrate into, to puncture, to cause a prickly sensation’, 
(reflexive) cakhrnà ‘to get tattooed’, cakkhta?anà ‘to cause to be pierced, 
tattooed’; Malto cage ‘to sting, to pierce, to stab’ (also applied to the 
sowing of certain grains for which holes are made in the earth), caqro 
‘worm-eaten roots’, caqtre ‘to have the ears pierced’, caqu ‘shooting pains 
in the stomach’; Brahui jaxxing ‘to run into, to pierce’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:202, no. 2278. Perhaps also: Kurux caknā ‘to sharpen an edge 
instrument, to whet’; Malto cake ‘to sharpen, to whet’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:202, no. 2277. 

Proto-Indo-European (?) *k?akwh- ‘spike, prong’: Sanskrit sakuld-h ‘a 
kind of spur-like projection (behind the hoof of an ox or cow)’; Albanian 
thekë ‘fringe, tip’; Lithuanian saké ‘fork, pitchfork’; Latvian sakas 
‘pitchfork’. Mann 1984—1987:599 *kakis, -ia (*kakus, -os, -à; *kakind) 
‘spike, prong’. Note too Mann 1984—1987:599 *kaktis, -os, -à ‘sharp; 
sharpness, point, spike’. Perhaps also Proto-Indo-European *k'akhH- 
(better ? *khăkwhH-) ‘branch, bough’ > Sanskrit sakhd ‘branch’; Farsi sah 
‘branch’; Armenian cay ‘twig’; Gothic hoha ‘plow’ (? assimilated from 
*holva); Old High German huohhili ‘wooden hooked plow made from a 
curved branch’; Lithuanian saka ‘branch, twig’; Latvian saka ‘ramification 
of a tree’; Old Church Slavic soxa ‘pole, (wooden) plow’; Russian soxá 
[coxa] ‘wooden plow’. Pokorny 1959:523 *kak- ‘branch, bough, twig, 
pole’, nasalized *kank-; *kakha ‘branch, plow’; Walde 1927—1932.1:335 
*kak- (or *kok- ?), nasalized *kank- (or *konk-) : *knk-; Mann 1984— 
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1987:599 *kaksa ‘limb, bough, stump, stake’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:97, 11:690 *£[^Ják[^]- and 1995.1:84, 1:596 *k'ak'- ‘branch, pole, 
stake, wooden plow’; Mallory—Adams 1997:80 *k6éh,koh, ‘(forked) 
branch’; Orél 1998:473 and 2003:182 Proto-Germanic *xoxon; Kroonen 
2013:239 Proto-Germanic *hdhan- ‘plow’; Feist 1939:266—267; 
Lehmann 1986:189 *kak-, *kank- ‘branch, peg’; Derksen 2008:458; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:957—958; Smoczynski 2007.1:621—622. Note: 
according to Carlton (1991:95), Old Church Slavic soxa ‘pole, (wooden) 
plow’ may be a borrowing from Iranian. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow; 8.55 branch. 


598. Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢/al- (~ *td^al-): 


(vb.) *t^al- ‘to cut, split, or break open’; 
(n.) *tz^al-a ‘slit, crack’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fZal- ‘to cut, split, or break open’: Proto-Semitic *tłal- 


ak’- ‘to cut, split, or break open’ > Akkadian šalāķu ‘to cut open, to split’; 
Arabic Salaka ‘to split lengthwise’. Proto-Semitic *tłal-ax- ‘to cut, split, or 
break open’ > Arabic salaha ‘to cut to pieces with a sword’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:125, no. 536, *éalah- ‘to break’ and 126, no. 538, *éalak- 
‘to cut, to slaughter’. 

Dravidian: Tulu se/é ‘chink, crack, flaw (as in a stone)’; Telugu selagu, 
selayu, selagu, celagu, celavu ‘to cut’, sela ‘hole’; Kurux calxnd ‘to open, 
to uncover’, calxrnà ‘to open (intr.)’; Malto calge ‘to split or break open’, 
calgro ‘torn asunder’; Brahui caling, calénging ‘to become cracked, split’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:209, no. 2377. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s¥ale- ‘to cut, to split’ > Finnish sdle ‘splint, 
lath’, sáli- ‘to split, to slit’; (?) Lapp / Saami calle- ‘to scratch; to cut; to 
write’; Vogul / Mansi sil- ‘to slit, to cut’; Ostyak / Xanty sil- ‘to slit, to rip, 
to slit; Hungarian szel- ‘to slice, to cut, to carve; to cleave’, szelet ‘slice, 
piece, cut’. Collinder 1977:126; Rédei 1986—1988:459—460 *sale-; 
Sammallahti 1988:459 *sdld- ‘to cut’. 


Buck 1949:9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.). 


599. Proto-Nostratic root *¢#/ar- (~ *t¢/ar-): 


(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cause harm, to injure, to cause strife’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘injury, harm, strife’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢ar- ‘(vb.) to cause harm, to injure, to cause strife; (n.) 


injury, harm, strife’: Proto-Semitic */Zar-ar- ‘(vb.) to cause harm, to 
injure, to cause strife; (n.) evil, harm, injury, damage’ > Arabic Sarra ‘to 
be vicious, bad, evil, wicked, malicious’, Sarr ‘evil, harm, injury, damage’; 
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Sheri / Jibbali esrér ‘to turn a sword in the air to make it flash; to choke 
(on food, drink)’, sehr ‘evil’; Harsüsi esteror ‘to choke (on something)’, 
ser ‘ill health’; Mehri srur ‘to choke (on something)’, sar ‘ill health, evil’; 
Ugaritic srr ‘evil’. Zammit 2002:237. Proto-Semitic */Zar-ay- ‘to cause 
harm, to cause strife’ > Hebrew sarah [MU] ‘to contend, to strive’; Arabic 
Sara ‘to do evil’, Sariya ‘to grow angry’; Geez / Ethiopic šeraya [*b28] ‘to 
form a conspiracy, to plot’; Tigre šira ‘a plot’; Tigrinya sera, Sara ‘a plot’; 
Amharic sera ‘a plot; Gurage (Endegefi) sera ‘a plot’, (a)serd ‘to 
conspire’, (Soddo) sära ‘to do mischievous things’. Leslau 1979:558 and 
1987:536; Murtonen 1989:437; Klein 1987:681. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada seragu ‘calamity, evil, mischief, sin, crime’; Telugu 
seragu ‘calamity, misfortune’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:241, no. 2777. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k"or-mo- ‘injury, harm, suffering’: Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) kar-ma-la-as-sa-i ‘to suffer harm, to be incapacitated’; Old Icelandic 
harmr ‘sorrow, grief’, harma ‘to bewail’; Old English hearm ‘injury, 
affliction, evil, loss, grief, insult’, hearmian ‘to injure’; Old Frisian herm 
‘grief, sorrow, harm’; Old Saxon harm ‘grief, sorrow, harm’; Old High 
German har(a)m ‘grief, sorrow, harm’ (New High German Harm ‘grief, 
sorrow, affliction; injury, wrong’), harmén, hermén ‘to harm or injure’ 
(New High German härmen ‘to grieve’); Old Church Slavic sram» 
‘shame, injury’; Russian sram [cpam] ‘shame’. Pokorny 1959:615 *kormo- 
‘torment, pain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:463 *kormo-; Mann 1984— 
1987:636 *kormos ‘harm, shame’; Watkins 1985:32 *kormo- and 2000:43 
*kormo- ‘pain’; Mallory—Adams 1997:413—414 (?) *(p)kórmos ‘+ grief, 
shame’; Puhvel 1984— . .4:90—91; Kronasser 1966.1:555; De Vries 
1977:212; Orél 2003:163 Proto-Germanic *xarmaz, 163 *xarmipo, 163 
*xarmojanan; Kroonen 2013:212 Proto-Germanic *harma- ‘harm, 
sorrow’; Onions 1966:428 Common Germanic *yarmaz; Skeat 1898:255; 
Klein 1971:334; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:290 *kormo-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:294 *pKor-mo-; Walshe 1951:92. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) caraluu- ‘to choke’. Nikolaeva 2006:126. 


Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.19 misfortune; 16.31 pain, 
suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow; 16.42 anger; 16.72 bad; 19.62 strife, quarrel. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:373—374, no. 206. 


600. Proto-Nostratic root *tłřar- (~ *ti^ar-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cut, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t?^ar-V-t'- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-t '-a ‘scratch, incision’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢ar- ‘to cut, to slice’: Proto-Semitic *t¢ar-ah- ‘to slice, to 
cut up’ > Arabic šaraha ‘to cut in slices, to slice, to cut up’; Harsüsi séreh 
‘to disjoint, to separate the parts of a carcass’; Sheri / Jibbali serah ‘to cut 
up (meat, etc.)’; Mehri sodrah ‘to dismember a carcass’. Proto-Semitic 
*Har-ay- ‘to skin’ > Sheri / Jibbali séré ‘to skin (a cow, a camel) with a 
knife’; Mehri sara ‘to skin (a cow, a camel)’. Arabic šarama ‘to split, to 
slit, to slash’, Sarmata ‘to shred, to tear to shreds’. Sheri / Jibbali sér3s ‘to 
cut a slit in the ear, to tear skin off’. Proto-Semitic *wa-tfar- ‘to saw’ > 
Arabic wasara ‘to saw, to saw apart’; Hebrew massor [TW] ‘saw’; Geez 
/ Ethiopic wasara, wassara [Mw] ‘to saw, to cut with a saw, to split with 
a saw’, mosar [PwC], mosart [PwCt] ‘saw’; Tigre šäršära ‘to saw’, 
masar ‘axe’; Tigrinya šäršärä ‘to saw’, massar ‘axe’; Amharic sdrassdard 
‘to saw’, massar ‘axe’; Gurage masar ‘horn-handle knife, knife for cutting 
and eating raw meat’. Leslau 1979:430 and 1987:621. West Chadic *¢¢ar- 
‘to cut (trees)' > Hausa saaraa ‘to cut (trees)’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:126, 
no. 541, *éar- ‘to cut, to saw’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xarx- ‘saw’: Georgian xerx- ‘saw’; Mingrelian xorx- 
‘saw’; Laz xorx- ‘to saw’. Klimov 1964:257 *xarx- ‘to saw’, 258 *xarx- 
‘saw’ and 1998:326 *xarx- ‘saw’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:545— 
546 *xarx-; Fahnrich 2007:678 *xarx-; Schmidt 1962:158. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.48 saw. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:376—377, no. 209. 


601. Proto-Nostratic root */^ar- (~ *tt/ar-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t?^ar-V-t'- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-t -a ‘scratch, incision’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cut, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢arat’- ‘to cut into, to make incisions’: Proto-Semitic 
*Harat'- ‘to cut into, to make incisions’ > Hebrew sdrat [UW] ‘to incise, 
to scratch’, seret [OW] ‘incision’; Akkadian Sardatu ‘to slit up, to slice’; 
Arabic Sarata ‘to tear, to make incisions (in), to scratch, to slit open, to rip 
open’, Sart ‘incision (in the skin), cut, rip, slash, slit; provision, condition’; 
Gurage sdrrdtd ‘to make decorative incisions on a pot, to brand cattle’. 
Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 1987:682; Leslau 1979:562; Zammit 2002:237. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K"ert'- ‘(vb.) to cut into, to make incisions, to 
carve; (n.) craft, trade; craftsman, artisan’: Greek «épdoc ‘profit, 
advantage, gain’; Old Irish cerd ‘art, handicraft’ (Modern Irish ceárd, 
céird ‘trade, profession’); Welsh cerdd ‘song’? (Middle Welsh ‘craft, 
song’); Latin cerdo ‘workman, artisan’ (Greek loan). Pokorny 1959:579 
*kerd- ‘skilled manually’; Walde 1927—1932.1:423 *kerd-; Mann 1984— 
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1987:489 *kerdos, -a ‘deed, activity, business, craft’; Watkins 1985:30 
*kerd- and 2000:41 *kerd- ‘craft’; Mallory—Adams 1997:143 *kerd- ‘to 
cut into, to carve’ (enlargement of *(s)ker-); Boisacq 1950:440 *kerd- or 
*gerd-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:829; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:519; Hofmann 
1966:140—141; Beekes 2010.1:678 *Kerd-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:203 *kerd-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:114. For the semantic develop- 
ment, cf. Old Church Slavic remostvo ‘art, craft, Russian remesló 
[pemecuo] ‘trade, handicraft’, Lithuanian remésas ‘joiner’, Latvian remesis 
*craftsman, carpenter', Old Prussian romestud 'axe', all from the same 
stem found in Lithuanian ramtyti ‘to cut, to carve’, Latvian ramstit ‘to 
hew, to saw’ (Preobrazhensky 1951.1I:197). 


Buck 1949:9.41 craft, trade; 9.42 artisan, craftsman. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
377, no. 210. 


602. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢/ay- (~ *t#hay-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair)’; 
(n.) *t?^ay-a ‘old age, gray hair’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */Zay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair): Proto-Semitic 
*tday-ab- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair) > Akkadian šēbu ‘old man’; 
Hebrew se [DÙ] ‘old age’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), séfah 
[Taw] ‘gray hair, old age’; Ugaritic šbt ‘gray hair’; Arabic Saba ‘to turn 
white or gray (hair)', Sayb ‘gray hair, old age’; Harsüsi sayb ‘white hair’; 
Sheri / Jibbali esséb ‘to have white hair’, sub ‘white hair’; Mehri Syib ‘to 
go white (in the hair of the head)’, sayb ‘white hair’; Geez / Ethiopic Seba 
[PŁN] ‘to have gray hair’; Tigrinya sdyydbd, Sdyydbd ‘to have gray hair’; 
Tigre šäyyäba ‘gray hair’; Gurage Sabat ‘gray hair’, Sdbbdtd ‘to have gray 
hair’; Harari sibdt ‘gray hair’; Amharic šäbbätä ‘to have gray hair’; 
Argobba sabdd ‘gray hair’. Murtonen 1989:419; Klein 1987:653—654; 
Leslau 1963:144, 1979:572, and 1987:539; Diakonoff 1992:85 *ĉib- ‘gray 
hairs; old age, old man; elder’; Zammit 2002:247. Proto-Semitic *t¢ay-ax- 
‘to grow old, to age’ > Arabic Saha ‘to age, to be or grow old’, sayh ‘an 
elderly, venerable gentleman; old man (above 50), elder; chief, chieftain, 
sheik, patriarch, head of a family or tribe’, šuyūhiyya-t ‘old age’, Suyayh 
‘little old man’; Mehri sox ‘big, old, oldest, senior’; Harsüsi sox ‘big’. 
Zammit 2002:247. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *khey-/*ktoy-/*khi- ‘gray-haired, old’: Sanskrit 
si-ti-h ‘white’; Old Icelandic harr ‘hoary, old’; Old Danish har ‘hoary, old, 
gray’; Old English har ‘gray, hoary, old’; Old Frisian hér ‘old, venerable’; 
Old Saxon hér ‘distinguished, noble, glorious, excellent’; Old High 
German er ‘distinguished, noble, glorious, excellent? (New High German 
hehr ‘noble, exalted, august, sublime’); Old Church Slavic sërb ‘gray’; 
Russian séryj [cepprň] ‘gray’. Pokorny 1959:540—541 *kei- ‘gray, dark, 
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brown’; Walde 1927—1932.1:360—361 *kei-; Mann 1984—1987:598 
*kaisros, -ios ‘gray, hoary’; Mallory—Adams 1997:69 *keir- ‘dull or 
brownish black’; Watkins 1985:28 *kei- (suffixed o-grade form *koi-ro- in 
Germanic *yairaz ‘gray-haired’) and 2000:38 *kei- referring to various 
adjectives of color; Kroonen 2013:201 Proto-Germanic *haira- ‘hoary, 
grey-haired’; Orél 2003:153 Proto-Germanic xairaz; De Vries 1977:212 
*kei-; Klein 1971:349 *koiro-, *keiro-; Onions 1966:442—443 Common 
Germanic *yairaz; Skeat 1898:267; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:297; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:299; Derksen 2008:447. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old. Móller 1911:112—113; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:370— 
371, no. 201. 


603. Proto-Nostratic root *¢#/er-: 


(vb.) *¢¢4er- ‘to burn, to roast’; 
(n.) *tz^er-a ‘ash(es), charcoal, burnt wood; firewood’; (adj.) ‘burned, heated, 


roasted, charred, parched’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *t¢/e/r- ‘to burn, to roast’: Proto-Semitic *t¢ar-ap- ‘to 


burn’ > Hebrew sarag [ÙU] ‘to burn’; Ugaritic srp ‘to burn’; Akkadian 
Sarapu ‘to burn’; Mehri sarif ‘to build up sticks for a fire’; Sheri / Jibbali 
séróf ‘to build a fire to heat milk-heating stones’; Harsüsi Serof ‘to roast 
meat with hot stones’. Murtonen 1989:438; Klein 1987:683. Proto-Semitic 
*t¢ar-ab- ‘to burn, to parch’ > Hebrew sara [2230] ‘burning heat, parched 
ground’ (this may be a loan from Aramaic); Aramaic saraB ‘to be 
parched’, saraB ‘heat, drought’. Murtonen 1989:437; Klein 1987:680; 
Militarév 2010:56 Proto-Semitic *srp. Egyptian srf (< *srf) ‘(vb.) to warm; 
(n.) warmth’. Hannig 1995:729; Faulkner 1962:236; Erman—Grapow 
1921:166 and 1926—1963.4:195—196; Gardiner 1957:591. 

(?) Dravidian: Telugu ceraku in vantaceraku ‘firewood for cooking’ 
(vanta = ‘cooking, anything cooked’; vandu ‘to cook, to dress, to boil, to 
prepare’); Gondi herk ‘a bundle of firewood’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
242, no. 2794. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xr-ak’- ‘to char, to become charred’: Georgian xrak’- ‘to 
become charred, to overroast’; Mingrelian xirok’- ‘to roast (by turning 
over an open flame)’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:555 *xrak-; Klimov 
1964:261 *xrak- and 1998:331 *xr-ak- ‘to char, to become charred; to 
bend, to warp (in flames)’; Fahnrich 2007:691—692 *xrak-/*xrek-/*xrik-. 
Proto-Kartvelian *xr-ek’-/*xr-ik’- ‘to roast, to fry, to char’: Georgian 
xrek’-/xrik’- ‘to roast, to fry, to char’; Mingrelian xirak’-/xirik’- ‘to roast 
(by turning over an open fire)’; Laz xrak’- ‘to roast, to fry’. Klimov 
1964:261 *xrek-/*xrik- and 1998:331 *xr-ek- : *xr-ik- ‘to char, to become 
charred; to warp (in flames)’. 
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D. Proto-Indo-European *K^er-/*k^r- (secondary o-grade form: *k?or-) ‘to 
burn, to roast’: Latin carbo ‘burning or burnt wood’, cremo ‘to burn, to 
consume by fire’; Welsh crasu ‘to bake’; Gothic *hauri ‘coal’; Old 
Icelandic Ayrr ‘fire’; Swedish (dial.) Ayr ‘glowing ashes’; Old English 
heoró ‘hearth’, hierstan ‘to fry, to roast, to scorch’; Old Frisian herth, 
hirth, hird ‘hearth’; Old Saxon herth ‘hearth’; Dutch haard ‘hearth’; Old 
High German herd ‘hearth’ (New High German Herd), herstan ‘to roast’; 
Lithuanian karstas ‘hot’. Rix 1998a:329 (?) *kremH- ‘to burn’; Pokorny 
1959:571—572 *ker(a)- ‘to burn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:418—419 *ker-; 
Mann 1984—1987:478 *karst- (*krast-) ‘hot, parched, roasted’; Watkins 
1985:30 *ker- and 2000:41 *ker- ‘heat, fire’; Mallory—Adams 1997:88 
(?) *ker- ~ *kerh,- ‘to burn, to roast’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:99 *ker- and 
148—149; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:165—166 *ker- and 1:287 
*ker-: De Vaan 2008:91—92 and 142; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:223; Orél 
2003:170 Proto-Germanic *xerpaz; Kroonen 2013:222 Proto-Germanic 
*herpa- ‘hearth’; Feist 1939:250—251 *ker-; Lehmann 1986:*kerH- ‘to 
burn, to glow’; De Vries 1977:275—276; Skeat 1898:259; Klein 1971:338 
*ker-; Onions 1966:433 West Germanic *yerpa; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:175 Proto-Germanic *herpa-; Vercoullie 1898:101; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:304—305; Kluge—Seebold 1989:305—306. 

E. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s"ars- ‘to dry up; to become dry, parched, 
or arid’ > Hungarian szárad- ‘to dry up, to become dry’, száraz ‘dry, arid’; 
Cheremis / Mari sarak ‘dry, parched’; Votyak / Udmurt écyrs, cirs, Cords 
‘sour, bitter’; Zyrian / Komi ćir- ‘to become sour, bitter, rancid’, ciróm 
‘sun-dried (of flesh, fish), rancid (of fat)’; Vogul / Mansi surr-, sur- ‘to 
become dry or parched’; Ostyak / Xanty sar- ‘to become dry’. Collinder 
1955:117 and 1960:414 *Sarz-; Rédei 1986—1988:466  *$ars-; 
Sammallahti 1988:549 *sorá- ‘to wither, to dry’. 

F. Proto-Altaic *sero- ‘to roast, to broil’: Proto-Tungus *cere- (~ š-) ‘to bake 
(close to fire)’ > Evenki cere- ‘to bake (close to fire)’. Proto-Mongolian 
*sira- ‘to roast, to broil’ > Written Mongolian sira- ‘to roast, to broil, to 
fry; to scorch, to burn (the sun)’; Khalkha sara- ‘to roast, to broil’; Buriat 
šara- ‘to roast, to broil’; Kalmyk sar- ‘to roast, to broil’; Ordos šara- ‘to 
roast, to broil’; Monguor sira- ‘to roast, to broil’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1326—1327 *sero ‘to bake, to boil’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast, fry; 5.24 bake; 7.31 fireplace 
(hearth); 15.84 dry. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:374—375, no. 207. Slightly 
different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2215, */s/ERV ‘to roast’. 


604. Proto-Nostratic root */2^i£- (~ *t¢/ef-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *tZ^if-V-r- ‘to comb’; 
(n) *iz^it-r-a ‘hair’: 
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Note: The original meaning of the stem */2^it- (~ *t¢4ef-) may have been ‘to 
scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to comb’ > ‘hair’); this stem may be preserved in 
Cushitic: Proto-Cushitic *fa‘f-/*¢iff or *laff-/*liff- ‘to claw, to scratch’ (cf. 
Ehret 1995:429, no. 891). For derivation of the word for ‘hair’ from a stem 
with the meaning ‘to scratch, to scrape’, cf. Old Church Slavic kosa ‘hair’, 
Serbo-Croatian kosa ‘hair, wool’, etc., o-grade of the root found in Common 
Slavic *cesati ‘to scratch, to comb’ > Russian cesát' [uecarb] ‘to scratch, to 
comb’ (cf. Derksen 2008:86 and 238). 


A. Proto-Afrasian *¢¢if(a)r- ‘hair’: Proto-Semitic *ftZatr-/*tdifr- ‘hair; hairy’ 
> Hebrew sé?ar [TVW] ‘hair’; Syriac sara ‘hair’; Mandaic sara ‘hair’; 
Arabic šafr ‘hair; bristles; fur, pelt’, Sa°rani ‘hairy’; Akkadian sartu ‘hairy 
skin’; Ugaritic srt ‘hair’; Harsüsi sor ‘hair, wool’; Mehri sér ‘straw’; 
Sheri / Jibbali sa°ar ‘dry grass, straw’; Soqotri sa°ar ‘straw’; Geez / 
Ethiopic Sa°art [^"0C^F] ‘hair of body or head’, mas*art [mæ bC'F] ‘comb, 
wooden headrest’. Murtonen 1989:433; Militarév 2008a:199 and 2011:73 
Proto-Semitic *safar(-t)-; Diakonoff 1992:18 *éafar- ‘hair’; Klein 1987: 
673; Leslau 1987:525; Zammit 2002:239—240. Note: Egyptian (Demotic) 
srt ‘wool’, Coptic sort [copr] ‘wool’ are Semitic loans (cf. Cerny 
1976:162; Vycichl 1983:197). West Chadic (*tZifar- >) *taHar- ‘hair’ > 
Hausa Saari ‘hair on the chest of a ram’; Bokkos syah- ‘hair’. Omotic 
(*t¢ifar- >) *SaHar- ‘hair’ > Maji saaru ‘hair’. Assimilation of vowels in 
West Chadic and Omotic. Militarév 2011:73 Proto-Afrasian *éV¢ar)-; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:123—124, no. 538, *éafar- ‘hair’. [Ehret 1995:429, 
no. 889, *4-?r- or *4-r?- ‘hair’: Proto-Semitic *¢{r-.] 

B. (?) Dravidian: Tamil ir, irppi ‘nit’; Malayalam ir ‘nit’, iruka ‘to comb 
hair’; Kota cir ‘nit’; Toda tir ‘nit’; Kannada rr, ipi, sir ‘nit’, ir ‘to comb 
out nits’, ir-anige, sir-anige ‘to comb for nits or lice’; Kodagu ci 7i ‘nit’; 
Tulu firy, ciru, sīrų ‘nit’, tiruvana ‘to nit-pick’; Telugu iru, ipi ‘nit’, 
ir(u)cu ‘to comb out nits’, zr(u) pena ‘comb for removing nits’; Kolami sir 
‘nit’; Naikri sir ‘nit’; Naiki (of Chanda) sirku (pl.) ‘nits’; Gadba Trs- (iris-) 
‘to comb’; Gondi sir, hir, hir, ir ‘nit’, sir ‘louse’, cirni ‘comb for removing 
nits’, īrs- ‘to comb out nits’; Pengo Air ‘nit’; Manda Air ‘nit’; Kui sireni, 
sireri ‘comb’; Kuwi Airu ‘nit’; Kurux cir ‘nit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
228, no. 2625. For the semantics, cf. Old English Anitu ‘nit’; Dutch neet 
‘nit’; Old High German (h)niz ‘nit? (New High German Nif, Nisse) < 
Proto-Indo-European *k?nit’- ‘louse, nit’, ultimately from *k'en- ‘to 
scratch’. Greek kovic ‘eggs of lice, nits’ is from the same root (cf. KviCo 
‘to scratch, to scrape; to chop, to grate’). Note also Old Icelandic gnit ‘nit’ 
from the same stem found in gnida ‘to rub, to scrape’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k*iffir- [*&"effir-] (> *K^er-) ‘hair’: Old Icelandic 
har ‘hair’; Faroese har ‘hair’; Norwegian haar ‘hair’; Swedish har ‘hair’; 
Danish haar ‘hair’; Old English hær, her ‘hair’; Old Frisian Aer ‘hair’; Old 
Saxon har ‘hair’; Dutch haar ‘hair’; Old High German har ‘hair’ (New 
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High German Haar). Perhaps also Old Irish cir ‘comb, rake’. Pokorny 
1959:583 *ker(s)- ‘to bristle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:427 *ker(s)-; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:252 *ker(es)- ‘(rough) hair, bristle’ (Germanic 
forms < *kéro-); Orél 2003:172 Proto-Germanic *xeran, 172 *xerjon; 
Kroonen 2013:220 Proto-Germanic *héra- ‘hair’; De Vries 1977:210; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:264—265; Klein 1971:331; Onions 1966:423 
Common Germanic *y&ram; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:165; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:278; Kluge—Seebold 1989:284 *Ker-, *ky-. 


Buck 1949:4.14 hair. Möller 1911:120 (Proto-Indo-European *kér-); 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:372, no. 204. Different (improbable) etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2220, *sdyoy/i]RV ‘hair’. 


605. Proto-Nostratic root *f7^il- (~ *ti^el-) or (?) *ti^id5- (~ *ti^edlb-): 
(vb.) *i^il- or (?) *ti^idb- ‘to see’; 
(n.) *¢¢4il-a or (?) *ti^idb-a ‘eye’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic */ell- ‘to appear, to be seen’ > 
Gedeo / Darasa lell- ‘to appear, to be seen’, /e//-is- ‘to show, to uncover, to 
reveal’; Kambata lall- ‘to appear, to be seen’; Sidamo leell- ‘to appear, to 
be seen’, /eell-is- ‘to show’. Hudson 1989:21. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xel-/*xil- ‘to open the eyes, to see’: Georgian xil- ‘to 
see’ (also xed- ‘to see’), xel-/xil- ‘to open the eyes’; Mingrelian xil- ‘to 
open the eyes’. Schmidt 1962:36, 79, and 158. According to Schmidt 
(1962:79), the / ~ d alternation in Georgian may point to an earlier lateral. 
If this suggestion is indeed correct, the Kartvelian data may provide 
evidence for a third (voiced) lateralized affricate in Proto-Nostratic, which 
means that the Proto-Nostratic form may have been *t#"idB- (~ *t¢/edB-) 
instead. 

C. Proto-Uralic *svilmd ‘eye’: Finnish silmä ‘eye’; Estonian silm ‘eye’; Lapp 
/ Saami cal'bme/calme- ‘eye’; Mordvin sel'me ‘eye’; Cheremis / Mari 
(Western) sinzd, (Eastern) Singa (derivative) ‘eye’; Votyak / Udmurt 
sin/sinm-, Sim- ‘eye’; Zyrian / Komi sin ‘eye’; Vogul / Mansi Sam, sám 
‘eye’; Ostyak / Xanty sem ‘eye’; Hungarian szém ‘eye’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets sów, saew, haem ‘eye’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan sajme, sejme 
‘eye’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets sej ‘eye’; Selkup Samoyed saji ‘eye’; 
Kamassian sajma, sima ‘eye’. Collinder 1955:57, 1960:408 *Sil'md, and 
1977:74; Rédei 1986—1988:479 *silmá; Décsy 1990:108 *sjilmá ‘eye’; 
Sammallahti 1988:540 *silmá ‘eye’; Janhunen 1977b:132 *sdjmd. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:377—378, no. 211; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2200, *si/V(-ma) ‘eye; to look, to examine’. 


606. Proto-Nostratic root *f7^ir- (~ *ti^er-): 
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(vb.) *¢#*ir- ‘to be highly esteemed, eminent, illustrious, glorious’; 
(n.) *t^ir-a ‘high rank, chief, chieftain, ruler’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *tł/iJr- *(vb.) to be highly esteemed, eminent, illustrious; 
(n.) high rank, chief, chieftain, ruler’: Proto-Semitic */Zarr- ‘chieftain, 
ruler’ > Hebrew sar [WW] ‘chieftain, chief, ruler, official, captain, prince’; 
Akkadian šarru ‘king’; Ugaritic sr ‘prince, ruler’; Phoenician sr ‘prince’. 
Murtonen 1989:437; Klein 1987:680; Diakonoff 1992:86 *éarr- ‘chief’. 
Proto-Semitic *t¢ar-ap- ‘to be highborn, noble’ > Arabic Sarufa ‘to be 
highborn, noble’, šaraf ‘high rank, nobility’; Sheri / Jibbali essórf ‘to 
honor (guests), to give generous hospitality’; Mehri sdraf ‘to honor, to 
respect’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cira ‘to be eminent, illustrious; to surpass; to be 
abundant; to be auspicious; to be graceful; to rejoice’, cirantor ‘the great, 
the illustrious, gods, relatives, ascetics’, cirappu “pre-eminence, pomp, 
abundance, wealth, happiness, esteem’, ciravu ‘meritorious deed’; 
Malayalam  cirakka (cirannu) ‘to be glorious’; Kannada serapu 
‘hospitality, honor, festival’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:225, no. 2589. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k'reyH-/*k'riH- (> *khri-) ‘(adj.) better, superior, 
glorious, illustrious; (n.) high rank’: Sanskrit sréyas- ‘more splendid or 
beautiful, more excellent or distinguished, superior, preferable, better’, sri- 
‘high rank, power, might, majesty, royal dignity; light, luster, radiance, 
splendor, glory, beauty, grace, loveliness’; Avestan srayah- ‘fairer, more 
beautiful’, sri- ‘beauty, fairness’, srira- ‘fair, beautiful’; Greek kpsiov, 
xpéov ‘ruler, lord, master’. Pokorny 1959:618 *krei- ‘to shine forth’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:478 *krei-; Mann 1984—1987:637 *kreiio- (*kréio-) 
‘superior’; Boisacq 1950:513; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:580; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:12; Hofmann 1966:159 *krei-; Beekes 2010.1:774 *kreiH-. 

D. (?) Proto-Eskimo postbase *far ‘one that is more or most’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik ¢aq (possessed xa, etc.) ‘one that is more — (than 
possessor)’, ¢ga (tr.) ‘have — be more than (subject)’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik ¢aq (possessed ¢xa, etc.) ‘one that is more or most —’; Central 
Siberian Yupik ¢aXpiyaq ‘most’; North Alaskan Inuit ¢Xaaq ‘one that is 
more, most —’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) ¢rug ‘the most —’ (on 
adjectival verb bases); Eastern Canadian Inuit /aaq ‘one that is the most —’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:409. 


Buck 1949:19.32 king. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:369—370, no. 200. 


607. Proto-Nostratic root *t#"uy- (~ *t¢/on-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *t¢/uy-V-k"- ‘to hook up, to hang up, to suspend (tr.); to dangle, to hang 
(intr.)’; 
(n.) *¢¢/uy-k'-a ‘peg, hook’ 
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A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic Sankala (< *t¢ank-al-) ‘to hook up’, Sankal ‘peg, 
hook’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil cunku ‘end of cloth left hanging out in dressing, pleat or 
fold of garment’; Kannada cungu, jungu ‘end of a turban sticking out, a 
small part torn and hanging to the thing, a dangling tatter’; Telugu cunrgulu 
‘the end(s) of a garment’, cungu ‘a skirt, the end of a cloth’; Kolami juge 
‘cloth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:229, no. 2648. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *K^onk^- ‘(vb.) to hook up, to hang up; (n.) peg, 
hook’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) ga-an-ki ‘to hang’; Sanskrit sanku-h “peg, 
nail, spike’, sdnkate ‘to waiver, to hesitate’; Latin cünctor ‘to delay, to 
linger, to hesitate’; Gothic hahan ‘to hang, to keep in suspense’; Old 
Icelandic hanga ‘to hang, to be suspended’, hengja ‘to hang up, to 
suspend’; Faroese hanga ‘to hang’; Norwegian hanga ‘to hang’, hengja ‘to 
hang up’; Swedish hänga ‘to hang’; Danish hænge ‘to hang’; Old English 
hangian ‘to hang’, hengan(n) ‘death or punishment by hanging, hanging, 
torture; gallows, cross, rack; prison, confinement’; Old Frisian hangia ‘to 
hang’; Old Saxon Ahangon ‘to hang’; Dutch hangen ‘to hang’; Old High 
German hangén ‘to hang’ (New High German hangen, hdngen). Rix 
1998a:290 *kenk- ‘to hang, to suspend’; Pokorny 1959:537—538 *kenk- 
‘to dangle’, 566 *kenk-, *konk- ‘to dangle’; Walde 1927—1932.1:382— 
383 *kenk-; Mann 1984—1987:469 *kank- (*kankio) ‘to raise, to hang’, 
470 *kankal- ‘hook, hanger’, 601 *kankos, -is ‘spike, limb, branch, peg’; 
Watkins 1985:32 *konk- and 2000:43 *konk- ‘to hang’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:927 *&£[^Jank[^]- and 1995.1:821 *K^ank^- ‘stake, peg’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:255 konk- ‘to hang’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:157; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:307 *kenq-, *konq-; De Vaan 2008:153; 
Puhvel 1984— .4:48—51 *kenke(y)-, *knk-; Kloekhorst 2008b:437— 
438; Orél 2003:160 Proto-Germanic *xangjanan, 160 *xanxanan ~ 
*xanganan, 160 *xanxenan ~ *xangenan; Kroonen 2013:208 Proto- 
Germanic *hangjan- ~ *hankjan- ‘to (make) hang’ and 208 *hanhan- ‘to 
hand’; Feist 1939:230—231 *kawk-; Lehmann 1986:168 *kenk-; De Vries 
1977:208 and 222; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:319 *ke(n)k-; Onions 
1966:426 Common Germanic *yayyan; Klein 1971:333 *kenq-, *konq-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:288; Kluge—Seebold 1989:292 *Konk-. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) cugnel'e- ‘to fall down a little (of trousers)’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:145. 


Buck 1949:12.75 hook. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:371—372, no. 203. 
608. Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢/ut’- (~ *t¢/ot’-): 


(vb.) *¢¢/ut’- ‘to cut, to split’; 
(n.) *¢¢/ut’-a ‘cut, split’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *¢¢/u/t’- ‘to cut, to split’: Proto-Semitic *tłat’-ar- ‘to cut, 


to split? > Arabic Satara ‘to halve, to divide into equal parts, to bisect, to 
cut through, to cut off, to sever’, satr ‘partition, division, separation, 
halving, bisecting’; Mehri satrdyr ‘rag, strip of cloth’; Soqotri setar ‘to 
tear’; Harstisi seterdyr ‘bundle of rags or cloth’; Sheri / Jibbali satrér ‘rag, 
strip of cloth’; Gurage (Chaha) šätärä ‘to split wood into half or into big 
pieces, to plow a field for the first time’, (Endegef) (a)stattard ‘to split 
wood into small pieces’, (Muher) Sdffdrd ‘to cut, to split’; Tigre sdtra ‘to 
split, to crack’; Harari sefára ‘to split along the grain into splinters’, sdtra 
‘crack, split’, sd¢cir ‘splinter’. Leslau 1963:137, 144 and 1979:588; Zammit 
2002:238—239. Proto-Semitic *t¢at’-ak’- ‘to cut, to split? > Akkadian 
Sataku ‘to cut, to separate’; Geez / Ethiopic sataka [/@m#] ‘to cut, to split, 
to tear asunder, to break through, to open a way’; Tigre sdftftdka ‘to split’; 
Gurage sdttdkd ‘to split wood in half, to plow a field for the first time’. 
Leslau 1979:567 and 1987:537—538. Proto-Semitic *t¢at’-at’- ‘to cut, to 
split, to tear’ > Arabic (Datina) Satta ‘to cut, to split, to tear’; Geez / 
Ethiopic Safata [Umm] ‘to tear (apart), to rend, to rip up’; Tigre sätta ‘to 
rend’, Sdftta ‘to tear’; Tigrinya Sdtdtd, sätätä ‘to break’; Amharic sáffátà ‘to 
tear noisily or quickly’. Leslau 1987:538. Arabic Sataba ‘to cut in slices or 
strips; to make an incision, a longitudinal cut, a slit, a slash’, Safb ‘cut, 
slash, incision, scratch’. Geez / Ethiopic Safaya [vm] ‘to tear, to lacerate, 
to rend, to be terror-stricken, to be dismayed’. Leslau 1987:538. Berber: 
Tuareg tasatta ‘branch cut from a thorny tree’; Tamazight asatta ‘branch, 
limb’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasattat ‘branch’; Riff tasatta ‘branch’; Kabyle 
tasatta “branch, limb’; Chaouia ciduw ‘branch, limb’; Zenaga cad ‘to split 
(wood)’, accad ‘stick’, tacodda ‘branch, cut tree’. 

(?) Dravidian: Tamil cutti, cuttiyal ‘small hammer’; Malayalam cutti, 
cuttika, tutti ‘hammer’; Kannada suttige ‘hammer’; Tulu sutti, suttige, 
suttiyè, sutté, suttyé ‘hammer’; Telugu sutte ‘hammer’; Gondi sutte 
‘hammer’; Kuwi suthi ‘hammer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:231, no. 2668. 
Cf. Marathi sutki ‘an instrument of stone-splitters’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xot’r- ‘to cut, to clip’: Georgian xot r- ‘to cut (close to 
the skin)’; Mingrelian xot or-, xut 'or-, xuc 'or- ‘to cut, to clip’; Laz xot 'or-, 
xut'or-, xoc’or- ‘to cut, to clip’. Klimov 1964:261 *xotr- and 1998:330 
*xofr- ‘to clip, to shear’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:554 *xorr-; 
Fahnrich 2007:690—691 *xotr-. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.27 split (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:378, no. 212. 
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Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
tt- tt- te k’- k’- ðY- 
- des -(0- k- | E 
609. Proto-Nostratic root *tt 'ar- (~ *tt’ar-): 


(vb.) *t2 ‘ar- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; 

(n.) *¢¢ 'ar-a ‘bite’ 

Extended form (in Semitic and Indo-European): 

(vb.) *t2 ‘ar-V-s- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; 

(n.) *t2 'ar-s-a ‘tooth; morsel bitten, food, nourishment’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *t¢’aras- ‘to bite’, *t¢’irs- ‘molar tooth’ > Arabic 
darasa ‘to bite firmly or fiercely’, dirs ‘molar tooth’; Sabaean drs ‘molar 
tooth’; Sheri / Jibbali mazrés ‘molar tooth’; Geez / Ethiopic ders [cù] 
‘molar tooth’; Tigrinya farsi ‘tooth’; Amharic fers ‘tooth’, ftdrrdsd ‘to 
break the teeth’; Harari firsi ‘molar tooth’; Gurage (Wolane) fdrdsd ‘to 
break off a piece, *to chip the rim of a utensil’. Leslau 1963:156, 1979: 
633, and 1987:153. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *k’rc’- ‘to gnash or grind one’s teeth’: Georgian Kk rc - in 
k'rc'-en-a ‘to gnash or grind one's teeth’; Laz K'irc"- in o-k'irc'-ol-u ‘to 
crunch with the teeth, to munch’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:211 
*kré-; Fáhnrich 2007:256 *krc-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *k’ras- ‘to bite, to gnaw, to eat’: Sanskrit grasate, 
grásati ‘to swallow, to consume, to eat, to devour’, grasa-h ‘food, 
nourishment, morsel bitten’; Greek ypd@ ‘to gnaw, to eat’; (?) Latin 
gramen (if not from *gra-s-men) ‘grass’. Rix 1998a:170—171 *gres- ‘to 
eat, to devour’; Pokorny 1959:404 *gras- : *grds- ‘to eat’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:657—658 *grés- : *gros- : *gras-; Mann 1984—1987:291—292 
*graso ‘to devour, to consume’; Watkins 1985:24 *gras- and 2000:33 
*gras- ‘to devour’; Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *gras- ‘to eat, to graze’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:352 *gréseti, (older paradigm) *gr-és-mi : *gr-s- 
més; Boisacq 1950:155 *ger-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:326 *qrs-6; Chantraine 
1968—1980.I::237 *grs- or *gres- (?); Hofmann 1966:47—48 *graso; 
Beekes 2010.1:286 *gres-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:280; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:616—617; De Vaan 2008:269—270. 


Buck 1949:4.27 tooth; 4.58 bite; 5.11 eat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:381, no. 216. 


610. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢ il- (~ *t¢ 'el-): 
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(vb.) *t2 il- ‘to be bent, curved, round’; 
(n.) *t2 'il-a ‘bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *f¢ i/-af- ‘to be bent, curved, round’, *f'il-(a)f- ‘rib’: 
Proto-Semitic *¢¢’alaf- ‘to be bent, curved, round’, *¢¢’i/f- ‘rib’ > 
Akkadian sélu ‘rib, side’; Hebrew sela* [yx] ‘rib’; Ugaritic s/°t ‘ribs’; 
Arabic dali°a ‘to be crooked, bent, curved; to curve; to bend’, dil? ‘rib’; 
Sheri / Jibbali żal? ‘rib’; Mehri źāla? ‘rib’; Soqotri zal? ‘rib’. Murtonen 
1989:361; Klein 1987:549. Proto-East Cushitic *djin(a)s- (< *dijil(a)t-) 
‘rib’ > Burji din-áa ‘rib, ribs, side of body’; Somali dina? ‘side’; Gidole 
dina?-itt ‘rib’; Galla / Oromo c 'ina-a ‘rib, side of body’; Gedeo / Darasa 
c 'inaacca ‘ribs, side’. Sasse 1982:64; Hudson 1989:123. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *K'el-/*kl- ‘bent, curved, round’: Sanskrit gulr 
‘globe, pill’, gldu-h ‘round lump’; Greek yiyyAvuoc ‘a hinge joint’, 
yAovtéc ‘rump, buttocks’; Latin globus ‘a round ball, globe, sphere’, 
glomus ‘ball of yarn’, gleba ‘a lump or clod of earth’, glomero ‘to form 
into a sphere’; Old English cliwen ‘ball of thread, clew; anything in the 
shape of a ball’, clympre ‘lump of metal, metal’; Low German klump 
‘clump, lump’; Dutch klomp ‘lump, mass’, kluwen ‘clew, ball’; Old High 
German klumpe ‘lump, mass’ (New High German Klumpen), kliuwa, 
chliwa ‘clew, ball’ (initial cluster dissimilated from kl- to kn- in New High 
German Knduel); Slovenian gluta ‘boil, tumor, lump, swelling’. Pokorny 
1959:357—364 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Walde 1927—1932.1:612—621 
*gel-; Mann 1984—1987:275 *glauos ‘ball, lump’, 276 *glembo, -ið ‘to 
compress’, 279 *gliu- (*glau-) ‘ball, clump’, 279 *globos, -à ‘lump, mass’, 
280 *glombos, -ios ‘mass, lump, clump’, 281 *glomos, *glom- ‘compact; 
mass’, 281 *gloud- ‘compact; ball, lump, huddle’, 282—283 *glid- 
"bundle, bunch, clot; to ball up, to huddle, to bunch’, 283 *glund- 
(*glundh-) ‘lump’; Watkins 1985:18 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:341 and 1:354—355; Boisacq 1950:147 and 151 *gleu-, 
based upon *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:306 and 
1:313—314; Beekes 2010.1:272 and 1:277 (pre-Greek); Hofmann 1966:44 
and 46 *gi-eu-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:221 Greek yiyyAvuoc, without 
etymology, and 1:228 *glout-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:276 and 277; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:606—607 *gelebh- (lengthened-grade 
*glebh-), 1:608—609 *e(e)leb(h)-, and 1:609 *gel- ‘to form into a ball’; De 
Vaan 2008:264 and 265; Orél 2003:216 Proto-Germanic *klewon (related 
to *klaujanan); Kroonen 2013:292 Proto-Germanic *klewan- ‘lump, ball’ 
(< *gleuh;-on-); Onions 1966:181 and 184; Klein 1971:142 *gleu- and 
144; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:380 and 381; Kluge—Seebold 1989:380 and 
382; Walshe 1951:123 *gle(m)b-/*glo(m)b-. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) čilgə ‘bough’, (Northern / Tundra) cilge 
“bough, willow branches used as bedding’, cilge-raal ‘dried branch used 
as fuel’. Nikolaeva 2006:131. 
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Buck 1949:12.81 round; 12.82 circle; 12.83 sphere. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
381—382, no. 217. 


611. Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢ 'im- (~ *t¢’em-): 
(vb.) *t im- ‘to join, bind, press, or unite together’; 
(n.) *t2 'im-a ‘bond, tie, union, connection’; (adj.) ‘joined, bound, pressed, or 
united together; tied, harnessed, glued, etc.’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */2'[i]m- ‘to join, bind, or unite together’: Proto-Semitic 
*td'am-ad- ‘to join together, to yoke, to harness’ > Akkadian samadu ‘to 
yoke, to harness’; Hebrew samaó [TY] ‘to press together; to join, to 
couple’, semeó [1123] ‘couple, pair’; Aramaic samao ‘to bind together, to 
yoke’; Mandaic smd ‘to bind, to join, to couple’; Ugaritic smd ‘to harness’; 
Arabic damada ‘to dress a wound, to twist a bandage around the head’; 
Sabaean dmd ‘to yoke, to unite’; Geez / Ethiopic damada [@9°8.], samada 
[Amg] ‘to yoke, to harness, to bind together, to join, to link, to subjugate’; 
Tigre sdmda ‘to yoke’; Tigrinya sdmddd ‘to yoke’; Gurage tdmddd ‘to 
join, to unite, to put together, to bring together’; Amharic tämmädä ‘to 
yoke oxen’; Argobba tdmmdda ‘to yoke oxen’. Murtonen 1989:361—362; 
Klein 1987:550; Leslau 1979:621 and 1987:149—150. Proto-Semitic 
*t¢’am-am- ‘to join together’ > Arabic damma ‘to bring together, to join, 
to draw together, to contract; to gather, to collect, to reap, to harvest; to 
unite; to embrace; to combine, to close, to compress; to grasp, to grip, to 
grab, to seize’; Hebrew samam [OS] ‘to be pressed together, restrained; 
(hif.) to restrain, to tie up’, sammah [MXS] *woman's veil’; Sheri / Jibbali 
Zimm ‘to enlist; to be reunited’; Mehri Zam ‘to join up, to enlist’; Geez / 
Ethiopic damama [Aaa] ‘to bind, to tie around, to patch up, to restrain 
(appetite); Amharic Cdmd¢ccdmd ‘to bind’, tämättämä ‘to wrap (a scarf 
around the head or neck), to wind (a bandage, turban, etc.), to tie a 
package with a string, to coil up (tr.)’; Tigre sámma ‘to squeeze together’. 
Murtonen 1989:361; Klein 1987:550; Leslau 1987:150; Zammit 2002:265. 
Egyptian dmm ‘to unite with’, dm? ‘to bind together’, dmi ‘to join, to bring 
together’, dmd ‘to assemble, to bring together, to unite’; Coptic toome 
[Twwme] ‘to join’. Gardiner 1957:602; Hannig 1995:978, 979, and 979— 
980; Faulkner 1962:312 and 313; Erman—Grapow 1921:214 and 1926— 
1963.5:451, 5:453—455, 5:457—459; Vycichl 1983:215; Cerny 1976:187. 
Berber: Tuareg azmi ‘to sew, to be sewn’, azamay ‘the act of sewing, being 
sewn, sewing’; Siwa azmi ‘to sew’, azamma ‘rattan’; Ghadames azmak ‘to 
sew’; Tamazight azmu ‘rattan’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tasmi ‘small needle’, 
azzmay ‘rattan’; Zenaga azmay ‘to sew’, azmay ‘sewing’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *k’em-/*k’m- (secondary o-grade form: *k’om-) 
*(vb.) to join together, to unite (in marriage); to wed, to marry; (n.) the one 
who is married, son-in-law’: Sanskrit jami-h ‘related (brother or sister)’, 
jamatar- ‘son-in-law (daughter's husband)’; Avestan zàmátar- 'son-in- 
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law’; Farsi damad ‘son-in-law’; Greek yauéoœ ‘to marry’, yápog ‘wedding’, 
yauBpdc ‘son-in-law’; Latin gener (for *gemer) ‘son-in-law’; Lithuanian 
Zéntas ‘son-in-law’; Old Church Slavic zefe ‘son-in-law’; Albanian 
dhéndhér, dhéndhri, dhéndhuré ‘son-in-law, bridegroom’. Pokorny 
1959:369—370 *gem(e)- ‘to marry’; Walde 1927—1932.1:574—575 
*sem(e)-; Mann 1984—1987:396 *gamros; Mallory—Adams 1997:369 
*semh,- ‘to marry (from the male point of view)’ and 533 *gomh,-ter- 
‘son-in-law’, *gmmh,-ro-s, *gm-ro-s ‘son-in-law’, *gemh,- to-s ‘son-in- 
law’; Watkins 1985:19 *gema- and 2000:26 *gema- ‘to marry’ (oldest 
form: *gema,-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:430; Boisacq 1950:140 and 
140—141; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:208—209 and 1:209; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:287 and 1:287—288; Hofmann 1966:54; Beekes 2010.1:259 
*é(e)m-; Huld 1984:58—59 *gamH- ‘to marry’; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:590—591 *gem(e)- ‘to marry’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:270; 
De Vaan 2008:258 *g(e)m-ro- ‘son-in-law’; Orél 1998:82; Smoczynski 
2007.1:779 *gnh;-C; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1301; Derksen 2008:543— 
544 *genh,-ti- and 2015:516—517 *gnh,-ti- (?); Wodkto—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:136—139 *gemH-. 

Proto-Uralic *ó"imá ‘glue’: Finnish tymá ‘glue’; Lapp / Saami dábme/ 
dame- ‘glue’; Cheremis / Mari lümö ‘glue’; Votyak / Udmurt l'em ‘glue’; 
Zyrian / Komi /'em ‘glue’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jiibe, jiimed ‘glue’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan jimi ‘glue’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets jii ‘glue’; 
Selkup Samoyed t'üme, t'eu ‘glue’; Kamassian name ‘glue’. Sammallahti 
1988:537 *d'timd ‘glue’; Rédei 1986—1988:66 *ó'imà (*6'timd); Collinder 
1955:64, 1960:409 *6'timd, and 1977:81; Décsy 1990:98 *dhjimà ‘lime’. 


Sumerian dim 'band, binding; rope, cord; knot', dim-ma *to tie together, to 
fasten, to bind’, dim-ma ‘band, rope, cord’. 


Buck 1949:2.33 marry; 2.63 son-in-law; 10.78 yoke. Móller 1911:73—74; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:380—381, no. 215. 


612. Proto-Nostratic root *t¢ 'uk^- (~ *t 'ok^-): 
(vb.) *¢¢ 'uk^- ‘to push, to shove, to thrust (in), to press (in)’; 
(n.) *¢¢ 'uk^-a ‘push, shove, thrust’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic dakka ‘to press, to press upon’, dakaza ‘to press 


B. 


violently with the hand’, (reduplicated) dakdaka ‘to press; to walk apace’. 
Dravidian: Kannada düku ‘to push’; Kurux tukknd ‘to give a push to, to 
shove’; Malto tuke ‘to push, to remove’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:287, no. 
3286. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *d’ukks- (*óYokks-) ‘to put (in), to stick (in), to 
thrust (in)’ > (?) Finnish tokkaa- ‘to put in, to stick’; Cheremis / Mari loye- 
‘to butt, to ram’; Votyak / Udmurt /'ekal- ‘to but, to ram, to stick’; Zyrian / 
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Komi /'ukal-, l'ukaav-, lukaal- *to butt, to ram'. Rédei 1986—1988:66 
*ó'ykka-. 


Buck 1949:9.342 press (vb.); 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 12.12 put (place, set, 
lay). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:382, no. 218. 


22.34. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *? 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
?- ?- Ø- Ø- ?- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-?- -?- -Ø- -Ø- -?- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
613. Proto-Nostratic 1st singular personal pronoun stem *?a- (~ *?a-), *Pi- (~ *?e-) 


‘I, me’: 
No doubt originally the same as the deictic particles *?a-, *?i- listed below. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?a- lst singular personal pronoun prefix: Proto-Semitic 
*?a- 1st singular personal pronoun prefix > Classical Arabic ?a-; Sheri / 
Jibbali e-, 2-, Ø-; Mehri a-; Akkadian a-; Hebrew ?e-/?à- [-N/-N]; Aramaic 
?i-; Ugaritic d-/i-; Geez / Ethiopic ?a- [A-]; Amharic a-. O’Leary 1923:244; 
Lipiński 1997:376—377. Proto-Berber *?a-nak- > *Onak- > Tuareg nak ‘I, 
me’; Ghadames nac, naccan ‘me’; Mzab nac, nacci, naccin ‘me’; Kabyle 
nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘me’; Tamazight nakk, nac ‘me’. Proto-Cushitic *?(a)- 
Ist singular personal pronoun prefix > Beja / Bedawye ?a-; Proto-Sam 
*Q-. Heine 1978:34—36. Diakonoff 1988:80— 82. According to Militarév 
(2011:77), this prefix is also found in Proto-Afrasian *?a-na(-k/tV) ‘T. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?e- in: *Petk’-, *Petgh-, *Pe+kh- 1st singular 
personal pronoun stem: ‘I’: Greek yó, £yóv ‘T’ (Laconian éyovy T’; 
Boeotian ió(v) T’); Latin egó ‘I’; Faliscan eko, ego ‘I’; Venetic .e.go ‘T; 
Gothic ik ‘T’; Runic eka ‘T’; Old Icelandic ek ‘I’; Faroese eg ‘I’; Swedish 
jag ‘T; Danish jeg ‘T’; Old English ic ‘I’; Old Frisian ik ‘T’; Old Saxon ik 
‘T’; Dutch ik ‘T; Old High German ih, ihha ‘P (New High German ich); 
Armenian es ‘I’; Old Prussian es, as ‘I’; Lithuanian as ‘T’ (Old Lithuanian 
eS); Latvian es ‘I’; Old Church Slavic az», (rare) jaza ‘T’; Czech ja ‘T; 
Polish ja ‘T’; Serbo-Croatian ja ‘I’; Russian ja [a] ‘I’; Sanskrit aham ‘T; 
Avestan azam ‘I’; Old Persian adam ‘T. Pokorny 1959:291 *eg-, 
*es(hjom, *ego ‘T’; Walde 1927—1932.1:115—116 *eg(hJom; Mann 
1984—1987:233 *egd, *egone ‘I’, 236 *ek ‘I’, 238 *ekho ‘I’; Watkins 
1985:16 *eg- and 2000:22 *eg- nominative form of the first person 
singular personal pronoun; Mallory—Adams 1997:454 *h,eg ‘T (emphatic 
*h,egom); Fortson 2004:127 *egoh,, *egh;-om; Brugmann 1904:407 *egh-, 
*eg-: Szemerényi 1996:213 *ego, *eg(h)om; Meillet 1964:333; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:68 *eghom, *egom, *ego(m), *eg, *ego(m) (?); Boisacq 
1950:214—215 *eg-, *egh-, *eg(h)óm; Hofmann 1966:68 *eg(h)om; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:441 *e$o, *egom; Chantraine 1968—1980.E:311; Beekes 
2010.1:373 *h,eg-+e/oH, -h,-om; Ernout—Meillet 1979:192—193 *ego; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I 395—396 *eg(h)om, *egom, *eg, *eg(h), 
*ego; De Vaan 2008:287; Orél 2003:83 Proto-Germanic *eka (< *ego), 
(acc. sg.) *meke; Kroonen 2013:116 Proto-Germanic *ek(a) ‘I’; Feist 
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1939:291—292 *eg(h)om, *ego, *eg; Lehmann 1986:204—205 *eg-o, 
*egom, *egh-(om); De Vries 1977:98—99 *eg, *eóh; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:336; Onions 1966:457; Klein 1971:363; Walshe 1951:107; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:323—324 *egom, *eghom; Kluge—Seebold 1989:324 *eg, 
*egom; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:191; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:18; Derksen 
2008:31 *h,eg-H-om and 2015:63 *h,eg-H-om. 

C. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi i- ~ e- in (predicative forms): -iyam ~ 
-eyam ‘P (the shorter form yam is used as an independent personal pronoun 
*'D), -iyat ~ -eyat ‘you’ (the shorter form yat is used as an independent 
personal pronoun ‘you’). Greenberg 2000:78—80. Fortescue (2005:146— 
147) reconstructs Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *kam ‘I and (2005:142— 
143) *kad ‘you’. 


Sumerian a-a; ‘T. 


Note: The Chukchi forms indicate that we are dealing with what was originally 
a deictic particle here inasmuch as the same patterning is found in both 
the first and second person predicative pronoun stems. Moreover, it is 
the proximate deictic form *?i- (~ *?e-) that is represented in Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan as opposed to the distant form *?a- (~ *?ə-) found in 
Afrasian (the Indo-European forms are phonologically ambiguous). This 
seems to indicate that independent developments were involved in each 
branch, using the same basic elements. 


Möller 1911:64; Dolgopolsky 1984:89—90 and 94; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
567, no. 433; Greenberg 2000:77—81. 


614. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles): 


Proximate: *Di- (~ *Pe-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *?u- (~ *?o-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *?a- (~ *Pa-) ‘that yonder, that over there’ 


Note: These stems regularly combined with other deictic particles: *?a/i/u+na-, 
* Da/i/u--a-,* Pa/i/uma-,* 2a/iutha-, * Pa/i/u K'a-, *Pa/i/utya-, etc. 


A. Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:50) reconstructs the 
following suffixes: (a) *-i nearness marker, (b) *-a farness marker, (c) *-o 
marker of reference (indefinite distance): 


a) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-i nearness marker > Iraqw -i in wi/ri/ti 
‘this’ (m./f.); Burunge -i in ki/ti ‘this’ (m./f.), -i- in ti?i ‘here’; Alagwa 
-i in wi/ti ‘this’ (m./f.); Ma'a i- in ila?i ‘this direction’, i?i ‘here’. 

b) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-a farness marker > Iraqw -a in qa ‘that’, da 
‘that aforementioned’; Burunge -a in ka?a/ta?a ‘that’ (m./f.), ta?i 
‘there’; Ma'a -a in twa7i ‘there’. 
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c) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-o marker of reference (indefinite distance) 
> Iraqw -o in wo/ro/to ‘this being talked about’ (m./f./n.); Alagwa -o 
in go ‘that’; K’wadza -o in -uko masculine gender marker, -eto, -ito 
feminine gender marker. 


North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye ?ün ‘this’. Reinisch 1895:20—21. 


Proto-Agaw base *?a+n- ‘this’ > Bilin ?ana ‘this’; Xamir an/anin/anydn, 
(f.) ancdn ‘this’; Kemant an/anddn ‘this’; Awngi / Awiya an ‘this’. 
Appleyard 2006:136; Reinisch 1887:32—33 (en, in). 


Proto-Dravidian (a) *d distant demonstrative stem (Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:1—3, no. 1; Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *aH ‘that’), (b) *7 
proximate demonstrative stem (Burrow—Emeneau 1984:38—40, no. 410; 
Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *iH ‘this’), and (c) *ii intermediate 
demonstrative stem  (Burrow—Emeneau 1984:54—55, no. 557; 
Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 391 *uH ‘yonder, not too distant’). 
Krishnamurti derives these stems from deictic bases and notes that they 
carry gender and number and are inflected for case. Finally, he notes that 
time (‘now, then, when’) and place (‘here, there, where’) adverbs are also 
derived from these deictic bases. Similar usage is found in other Nostratic 
languages. Examples (this is but a small sampling): 


a) Proto-Dravidian *d distant demonstrative stem: Tamil a demonstrative 
base expressing the remoter person or thing; prefixed to nouns to 
express remoteness; Malayalam a, à ‘that, yonder’; Kota a- distant 
from the speaker in space or time; Toda a- distant from speaker in 
space or time; Kannada a- remote demonstrative base; Kui a- ‘that 
over there’; Kuwi (adj.) à ‘that most remote’; Kurux a- ‘that most 
remote’. 

b) Proto-Dravidian *7 proximate demonstrative stem: Tamil i 
demonstrative base expressing the nearer or proximate person or thing; 
prefixed to nouns to express nearness; Malayalam i, 7 ‘this’; Kota i- 
demonstrative base expressing nearness to the speaker; Manda 7 ‘this’; 
Toda i- demonstrative base expressing nearness to the speaker; 
Kannada i- proximate demonstrative base. 

c) Proto-Dravidian *i# intermediate demonstrative stem: Tamil u 
demonstrative base expressing a person, place, or thing occupying an 
intermediate position, neither far nor near, and meaning yonder or 
occupying a position near the person or persons spoken to; 
demonstrative particle before nouns expressing intermediate position 
or position near the person or persons spoken to; Kannada u- base 
indicating intermediate place, quantity, or time; Kuwi à (adj.) ‘that’ 
(intermediate). 


C. a) 


b) 


c) 
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Proto-Kartvelian *a- proximate demonstrative stem: Georgian a-; 
Mingrelian a-; Laz (h)a-; Svan a-. Klimov 1964:41 *a- and 1998:1 *a- 
pronominal stem, proximal. Proto-Kartvelian *a-ma- ‘that, this’: 
Georgian a-ma-, a-m- ‘that, this’; Mingrelian a-mu- ‘that, this’; Laz 
(h)a-mu- ‘that, this’; Svan a-m(a)- ‘this’, a-me ‘here’. Klimov 1964:44 
*q-ma- 1998:2 *a-ma- ‘that, this’. Proto-Kartvelian *a-sa- deictic 
stem: Georgian a-se ‘so’; Mingrelian [a-s-]; Laz [a-s-]; Svan a-š ‘so’. 
Klimov 1964:46 *a-s,- and 1998:4 *a-s,- deictic stem. Proto- 
Kartvelian *a-k- ‘here’: Georgian a-k ‘here’; Mingrelian ak, tak, atak- 
‘here’; Laz a-k, a-ko ‘here’. Klimov 1964:46 *a-k- and 1998:4 *a-k- 
‘here’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *e- demonstrative stem: Georgian e-; Mingrelian e-; 
Laz (h)e-; Svan e-. At the present time, it usually occurs as a bound 
demonstrative element (cf. Georgian e-s ‘so’, -e-g ‘this; he, she, it’; 
[dial.] e-ma-; etc.; Mingrelian e-na-; e-si ‘so’; Laz he-a-; he-s; e-se 
‘so, there’; Svan [e-3-] in e-3i, e-3e, e-3à ‘he, she, it; that’; e-s5 ‘so’); 
however, note Laz he in he bigate... ‘with that stick...’). Klimov 
1964:77 *e-, 78 *e-g-, 80 *e-s,-, and 80 *e-k- ‘there’; 1998:45 *e- 
pronominal element, 45 *e-g- pronominal stem, and 47 *e-s,- 
pronominal stem. 

Proto-Kartvelian *i- distant demonstrative stem: Georgian i-; 
Mingrelian i-; Laz (h)i-; Svan i-. Klimov 1964:99 *7- and 1998:80 *i- 
deictic stem (denoting remote objects in contrast to *a-). Proto- 
Kartvelian *i-ma- distant demonstrative stem: Georgian i-ma-; 
Mingrelian i-mu-; Laz (h)i-mu-; Svan [i-m-]. Klimov 1964:101—102 
*j-ma- and 1998:81 *i-ma- a pronominal stem of demonstrative 
semantics (in contrast to *a-ma-, it denotes remote objects). Proto- 
Kartvelian *i-š- deictic element: Georgian i-s- ‘that; he’; Mingrelian 
[i-s-] in is-o, vis-o ‘there’; Laz [(h)i-s-] in (Ajis-o ‘this way, over 
there’. Klimov 1964:102—103 “*i-s,- and 1998:82 *i-s,- deictic 
element. Proto-Kartvelian *i-k- ‘there, over there’: Georgian i-k(a) 
‘there, over there’; Mingrelian i-k ‘there, over there’; Laz (h)i-k ‘there, 
over there’. Klimov 1964:104 *i-k- and 1998:83 *i-k- ‘there, over 
there’. 


Note: The Nostratic pattern *?a- (distant) ~ *?i- (proximate) was changed to 


*a- (proximate) ~ *i- (distant) in Kartvelian. 


D. Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *2e-/*2o-, *?ey-/*Poy-/*?i- (< 
* De-/* Do-t-y/i-): Sanskrit ayám ‘this’ (gen. sg. m./n. a-syd, á-sya; f. a-syáh 
[cf. Burrow 1973:276—278]), idám ‘this’, (f.) iyám ‘she, this’, á-tah ‘from 
this, hence’ (< *e-to-s [cf. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:26]), (n.) e-tát ‘this, 
this here’, ihá ‘here’ (Pali idha ‘here, in this place, in this connection, 
now’), e-sá (f. e-sa) ‘this’; Old Persian a- ‘this’, aita- ‘this’, ima- ‘this’, 
iyam this’, ida ‘here’; Avestan a- ‘this’, aétat ‘this’, ima- ‘this’, ida ‘here’; 
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Hittite enclitic demonstrative particle (nom. sg.) -as, (acc. sg.) -an, (n. sg.) 
-at ‘he, she, it’; (dat. sg.) e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘to or for him, her, it’; Latin is, 
ea, id ‘he, she, it; this or that person or thing’; Oscan eiso- ‘this’; Umbrian 
(dat. sg.) esmei ‘to this, to it’; Old Irish é ‘he, they’, ed ‘it’; Gothic 
anaphoric pronoun is ‘he’, ita ‘it’; Old Icelandic relative particle es (later 
er) ‘who, which, what’; Old Saxon et, it ‘it’; Old High German er, ir ‘he’, 
ez, iz ‘it?’ (New High German er ‘he’, es ‘it’); Lithuanian jis (< *is) ‘he’. 
Pokorny 1959:281—286 *e-, *ei-, *i-, (£) *i demonstrative particle; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:96—102 *e-, *i-, (f) *7, *a-; Mann 1984— 
1987:235—236 *eia (*ia) ‘she, it’, 236 *eio, *eiio (*eiios) ‘his, her(s)’, 
427 *id ‘it, that’, 433 *is (*ja, *ia f.) ‘this, he (she)’, 437 *ia ‘she, it’; De 
Vaan 2008:309—310; Watkins 1985:26 *i- and 2000:35—36 *i- 
pronominal stem; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:291 *is, *it’, 1:385—387 
and 1995.1:253 (m./f.) *is, (n.) *it’ ‘this’; Mallory—Adams 1997:458; 
Tischler 1977— _ .1:1—2 and 1:118—119; Kloekhorst 2008b:162—164 
and 220—221; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:3—6 and 1/2:6—7; Orél 2003:203 
Proto-Germanic *iz, (neuter) *it; Kroonen 2013:268 Proto-Germanic *i- 
‘he/she, that one’; Feist 1939:296; Lehmann 1986:207—208; De Vries 
1977:105; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:169—170; Kluge—Seebold 1989:183; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:234 *Hid-; Szemerényi 1996:206—207; Brugmann 
1904:401—402; Meillet 1964:326— 327. Proto-Indo-European *-i deictic 
particle meaning ‘here and now’ added to verbs to form so-called 
“primary” endings (cf. Burrow 1973:314; Fortson 2004:85; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:4). Proto-Indo-European adverbial particle *?é-/*?0- ‘near, 
by, together with’: Sanskrit d ‘hither, near to, towards’; Greek prefixes é- 
and ó-; Old High German prefix à-; Old Church Slavic prefix ja-. 


Proto-Uralic *e- demonstrative particle: Finnish e- in että ‘that’; Estonian 
et ‘that’, iga ‘every’; Mordvin e- in esé (inessive) ‘these’, esté (elative) 
‘from there’, est'a ‘so’, est'amo ‘such’, ete (et+te) ‘this’, ese (etse) ‘that, 
that one’, embe ‘if, when, after’; Zyrian / Komi e- in esy ‘this, that’; 
Hungarian ez ‘this’, itt ‘here’, innen ‘from here’, ide ‘hither’, így ‘so’, ilyen 
‘such’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets eke, eko ‘this, this here’, eo? ‘hither’, inoo 
‘that there’; Kamassian iidə ‘that there’. Greenberg 2000:89; Collinder 
1955:9 and 1977:31; Rédei 1986—1988:67—68 *e; Décsy 1990:98 *e 
‘this’. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) a-n ‘that’, contrasting with ten ‘this’; 
(Southern / Kolyma) a-da, a-da: ‘there’, a:n ‘here it is’, e-dir (< *enttiy) 
‘this’, ej-tiy ‘this’. Nikolaeva 2006:104, 152, and 159. 


. a) Proto-Altaic *a- deictic stem: Proto-Mongolian *a-nu- 3rd person 


plural possessive pronoun > Written Mongolian anu originally the 
genitive form of the obsolete pronoun *a-; in Modern Mongolian, it 
has almost completely lost its pronominal meaning and is used 
postpositionally to indicate that what precedes it is the syntactical 
subject of a sentence — it is now used interchangeably with inu. Note 


b) 


c) 


d) 
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Poppe (1955:219): “The pronoun of the third person plural was *a in 
Common Mongolian. The stem of the oblique cases was *an. Only the 
genitive is preserved in Written Mongolian, but in Middle Mongolian 
(in the Secret History and Hua-i i-yii) the genitive anu, the dative- 
locative andur, and the accusative ani occur. None of these forms 
occur in spoken Mongolian.” 

Proto-Altaic *e- deictic stem: ‘this, that’: Proto-Tungus *e- ‘this’ > 
Evenki er, eri ‘this’; Lamut / Even er ‘this’; Negidal ey ‘this’; Manchu 
ere ‘this’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) eva ‘this’; Jurchen e(r)se ‘this’; Ulch 
ey ‘this’; Orok eri ‘this’; Nanay / Gold ei ‘this’; Oroch ei ‘this’; Udihe 
eyi ‘this’; Solon er ‘this’. Proto-Mongolian *e-ne- ‘this’ > Written 
Mongolian ene ‘this’; Khalkha ene ‘this’; Buriat ene ‘this’; Kalmyk 
ena ‘this’; Ordos ene ‘this’; Moghol end ‘this’; Dagur ene ‘this’; 
Dongxiang ene ‘this’; Shira-Yughur ene ‘this’; Monguor ne ‘this’. 
Proto-Turkic *an- ‘that (oblique cases); here’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, 
Old Uighur) (loc.) ay-ta, (dat.) ay-ar ‘that’; Karakhanide Turkic (loc.) 
an-da, (dat.) ay-a ‘that’; Turkmenian ana ‘here’; Karaim (loc.) an-da, 
(dat.) an-ar ‘that’; Tatar (loc.) an-da, (dat.) ay-a, an-ar ‘that’; Bashkir 
(loc.) an-da, an-ta, (dat.) ag-a ‘that’; Kirghiz (loc.) an-ta, (dat.) a-(y)a 
‘that’; Sary-Uighur (nom.) a ‘that’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) (loc.) an- 
da, (dat.) o-(y)o ‘that’; Tuva (loc.) in-da, (dat.) a(y)-a ‘that’; Chuvash 
(loc.) on-da, (dat.) »"n-a ‘that’; Yakut ana-rà ‘that’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:487 *e ‘that’ (deictic root). 

Proto-Altaic *i- deictic stem: Proto-Tungus *;- 3rd person deictic stem 
> Manchu i ‘he, she’, ineku ‘the same; this (day, month, year)’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 7 ‘he, she’; Jurchen in 3rd person deictic stem; 
Solon ini ‘his’. Proto-Mongolian *i-nu- 3rd person singular possessive 
pronoun > Written Mongolian inu originally the genitive form of the 
extinct pronoun *; ‘he, she, it’; in Modern Mongolian, it has almost 
completely lost its pronominal meanings and is used postpositionally 
to indicate that what precedes it is the syntactic subject of a sentence 
— it is now used interchangeably with anu. Note Poppe (1955:214): 
“The pronoun of the third person of the singular was *i in Common 
Mongolian. The stem of the genitive was *in- and in all the remaining 
oblique cases the stem was *ima-. This pronoun has disappeared." 
Khalkha 7 possessive pronoun; Buriat ń possessive pronoun; Kalmyk 
n possessive pronoun; Moghol ini ~ ni ~ ne ~ i possessive pronoun; 
Dagur in ‘he; this, that’. Proto-Turkic *i-na- ‘that’? > Turkmenian ina- 
ru ‘that’; Tuva inda ‘there’, indiy ‘such’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:577 *i a deictic root. 

Proto-Altaic *o- deictic stem: ‘this, that’: Proto-Tungus *u- ‘this; that’ 
> Manchu u-ba ‘this; here, this place’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) eva 
‘this’; Udihe u-ti ‘that’. Proto-Mongolian *o-n- ‘other, different’ > 
Written Mongolian ondu ‘another, other; different(ly); apart, separate’, 
oncuyui ‘peculiar, unusual; specific; separate; special; particular, 
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G. 


H. 


different; remote, isolated; strange’; Khalkha ondo ‘other, different’; 
Buriat ondo ‘other, different’; Ordos ondon ‘other, different’; Dagur 
encu ‘other’; Shira-Yughur ondon ‘other, different’. Proto-Turkic 
*o(-I)- ‘that’? > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) o-/ ‘that’; Turkish o 
‘that’; Gagauz o ‘that’; Azerbaijani o ‘that’; Karakhanide Turkic o-/ 
‘that’; Turkmenian ol ‘that’; Uzbek u ‘that’; Uighur u ‘that’; Karaim o 
‘that’; Tatar u-/ ‘that’; Bashkir u, o-so ‘that’; Kirghiz o-so ‘that’; 
Kazakh o-/ ‘that’; Noghay o-/ ‘that’; Sary-Uighur o-/, o ‘that’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) o-/ ‘that’; Tuva ol ‘that’; Chuvash ve-/ ‘that’; 
Dolgan o/ ‘that’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1040 *o ‘this, that’ 
(deictic particle). 


Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) distant demonstrative a-d' ‘that, even more distant 
from the speaker but visible’. Gruzdeva 1998:26; Greenberg 2000:91. 
Etruscan i- in: i-ca ‘this’, i-n, i-nc ‘it’, i-ta ‘this’. 


Sumerian e ‘hither, here’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:576—577, no. 444; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:257— 
258, no. 121, *?a demonstrative pronoun indicating distant object: ‘that’ and 
1:270—272, no. 134, *?i/(?)*?e demonstrative pronoun indicating near object: 
‘this’; Greenberg 2000:81—87, §8. Third Person I ~ E, and 87—91, §9. 
Demonstrative A ~ E; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 751, *ha deictic pronominal 
particle (‘ille’, distal deixis), no. 753, *Afe] ‘this’, no. 754, */h/i ‘iste’ (or 
‘hic’), and no. 755, */h/u ‘iste’, demonstrative particle (intermediate deixis ?). 


615. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?ab-ar- ‘strong, mighty’ > Akkadian abaru 
‘strength’; Hebrew ?afir [VAN] ‘the strong one’, ?abbir ['Y'3N] ‘strong, 
mighty, valiant’; Ugaritic ibr ‘bull’; Ya'udic ?brw ‘force, power’; Gurage 
(Chaha) aber ‘young person or animal in his prime’. D. Cohen 1970— :5; 
Murtonen 1989:81; Klein 1987:3; Leslau 1979:9. 

Proto-Indo-European *?abř-ro- ‘strong, powerful, mighty’: Gothic abrs 
‘strong, violent, great, mighty’; Old Icelandic afar- ‘very, exceedingly’, afr 
‘strong’; Old Irish abar- ‘very’ (Middle Irish abor-); Welsh afr- ‘very’. 
Pokorny 1959:2 *abhro- ‘strong’; Walde 1927—1932.1:177—178 *obh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1 *abhros ‘powerful, gigantic’; Orél 2003:1—2 Proto- 
Germanic *abraz; Kroonen 2013:1—2 *h,ep-ro-; Lehmann 1986:1—2; 
Feist 1939:1—2; De Vries 1977:2 and 2—3; Vendryés 1959— :A6—7. 
Proto-Altaic *abga ‘strength, power’: (Manchu-)Tungus: Manchu abgari 
‘idle, without occupation; retired official’; Lamut / Even abgar, abgor 
‘healthy’; Evenki awgara (< *abga-ra) ‘healthy’. Mongolian: Written 
Mongolian auy-a ‘strength, power; mighty, powerful’, auyatai ‘strong, 
powerful’; Khalkha aga ‘strength, power’; Kalmyk ügv ‘strength, power’. 
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Poppe 1960:44, 89, and 95; Street 1974:7 *abga ‘strength, power’. Not in 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:573—574, 
no. 441; Brunner 1969:27, no. 72. 


616. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ab(b)a ~ *?ap^(p^)a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ab- ‘father, forefather, ancestor’: Proto-Semitic *?ab- 
‘father, forefather, ancestor’ > Akkadian abu ‘father; (in pl.) forefathers, 
ancestors’; Amorite ?abum ‘father’; Eblaite a-bu ‘father’, a-bu ‘elder’; 
Hebrew ?af [AN] ‘father’; Phoenician 7b ‘father’; Punic 7b ‘father’; 
Nabatean ?b ‘father’; Ugaritic ab ‘father’; Aramaic ?abbà ‘my father’; 
Lihyanite ?b ‘father’; Arabic ?ab ‘father, ancestor, forefather’; Sabaean 7b 
‘father, forefather’; Mehri Adyb ‘father’; Sheri / Jibbali ?iy ‘father’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ab [AN] ‘father, forefather, ancestor’; Tigrinya ?ab ‘father’; 
Tigre ?ab ‘father’; Amharic abbat ‘father’, ab ‘elder, forefather’; Argobba 
aw ‘father’; Harari aw ‘father’; Gurage ab ‘father’; Gafat aba ‘father’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :1; Diakonoff 1992:85 *?ab(b-) (?) ‘father’; Murtonen 
1989:80; Klein 1987:1; Leslau 1963:37, 1979:4—5, and 1987:2; Zammit 
2002:67—68. Egyptian ?bt ‘family; relatives (on the father’s side of the 
family)’. Hannig 1995:6; Faulkner 1962:2; Erman—Grapow 1921:1 and 
1926—1963.1:7; Gardiner 1957:549. Berber: Tuareg aba 'father'; Siwa 
aba ‘father’; Tamazight ibba ‘father’; Mzab aba ‘papa’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha ibba ‘father’; Chaouia ibba ‘father’. Proto-East Cushitic *?a(a)bb- 
‘father’ > Saho-Afar abb-a ‘father’; Somali aabb-e ‘father’; Rendille ab-a 
‘father’; Bayso abb-o ‘father’; Galla / Oromo abb-aa ‘father’; Hadiyya 
aabb-a ‘father’; Burji aabb-óo ‘father, father's brother, mother's sister’s 
husband’, abi ‘maternal uncle’; Konso aapp-a ‘father’; Sidamo aabb-o 
‘father’, abbo ‘maternal uncle’; Gedeo / Darasa aabbo ‘maternal uncle’. 
Hudson 1989:62; Sasse 1979:15 and 1982:21. Central Cushitic: Bilin 
(voc.) ?abbá ‘O father!’; Kemant aba ‘father’. Appleyard 2006:64—65; 
Reinisch 1887:5. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aba or *aba ‘father’ (term of 
address) > Asa aba ‘father’; Ma’a aba ‘father’. Central Chadic: Buduma 
aba ‘father’. Ehret 1980:281. Orél—Stolbova 1995:1, no. 2, *?ab- ‘father’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil appan, appu ‘father’; Malayalam appan ‘father’; 
Kannada appa ‘father’, apa ‘father’; Kodagu appé ‘father’; Tulu appa, 
appé affix of respect added to proper names of men; Telugu appa ‘father’; 
Gondi aporal ‘father’; Konda aposi ‘father’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
15—16, no. 156; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *app-a- ‘father’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?ab/- ‘father, forefather, man’: Gothic aba ‘man, 
husband’; Old Icelandic afi ‘grandfather, man’; Old English personal 
names Aba, Abba, Afa; Old High German personal name Abo. Orél 2003:1 
Proto-Germanic *abon; Kroonen 2013:1 Proto-Germanic *aban- ‘man, 
husband'; Lehmann 1986:1; Feist 1939:1; De Vries 1962:2. Note: Greek 
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àppà ‘father’ is borrowed from Aramaic ?abba ‘my father’. Proto-Indo- 
European *?ap"p"a ‘father’: Greek za, ğnoa ‘father’; Tocharian A ap, B 
appo ‘father’; Prakrit appa- ‘father’; Gujarati apo ‘father’ (used by 
shepherds); Marathi apa term of respect for an elder or of endearment for a 
son or junior; Assamese ap term of address by lower classes for a father, 
grandfather, or old man, apati ‘father’. Note: The Indo-Aryan forms cited 
above may be loans from Dravidian. Pokorny 1959:52 *appa ‘father’ 
(nursery word); Walde 1927—1932.1:47 *apa; Turner 1966—1969.1:23; 
Boisacq 1950:72; Frisk 1970—1973.1:126 and 1:127; Beekes 2010.1:119 
(onomatopoeic); Hofmann 1966:21; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:99 and 
I:100; Adams 1999:44; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:166. 

Proto-Uralic *eppi ‘father-in-law’: Finnish appi ‘father-in-law’; Lapp / 
Saami vuop'pá ‘father-in-law’; Cheremis / Mari owó ‘father-in-law’; 
Hungarian ip(a)- ‘father-in-law’; Vogul / Mansi up ‘father-in-law’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty op ‘father-in-law’. Rédei 1986—1988:14 *appe; Collinder 
1955:72, 1960:410 *appó, and 1977:89; Aikio 2020:55—56 *eppi 'father- 
in-law’; Sammallahti 1988:536 *ippi ‘father-in-law’. 

Proto-Altaic *aba ~ *ap^a ‘father’: Common Mongolian *ab(u) ‘father’ > 
Written Mongolian abu ‘father’; Monguor aba, awa ‘father’; Khalkha av 
‘father’; Buriat aba ‘father’; Kalmyk äwə ‘father’. Poppe 1955:74. 
Derivative: *aba-ka ‘paternal uncle’ (< *aba ‘father’) > Written 
Mongolian abay-a ‘paternal uncle’; Khalkha avga ‘paternal uncle’; Buriat 
abgay ‘paternal uncle’; Kalmyk awya ‘paternal uncle’; Ordos awaca, acd 
‘paternal uncle’; Monguor dca ‘paternal uncle’. Mongolian loans in: 
Chagatay abaqa ‘paternal uncle’; Yakut abaya ‘paternal uncle’; Evenki 
awaga ‘paternal uncle’. Poppe 1960:56; Street 1974:7 *aba-ka ‘paternal 
uncle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:310) reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
*ap‘a ‘father’. However, such a reconstruction cannot account for the -5- 
found in the Mongolian forms cited above, which point, instead, to Proto- 
Altaic *aba ‘father’. It is better to assume two separate forms at the Proto- 
Altaic level: *aba ~ *ap^a ‘father’, the first of which was the ancestor of 
the Mongolian words for ‘father’, the second of which was the ancestor of 
the (Manchu-)Tungus and Turkic words. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak cite 
the following forms from (Manchu-)Tungus and Turkic: Proto-Tungus 
*apa ‘grandfather, uncle (elder brother of father, mother)’ > Negidal apa 
*grandfather, uncle (elder brother of father, mother); Nanay / Gold 
(reduplicated) (Naikhinsk) papa, (Bikin) fafa 'grandfather, uncle (elder 
brother of father, mother). Proto-Turkic *apa (*appa) ‘father’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) apa ‘ancestors’; Karakhanide Turkic apa 
‘father, bear; ancestor’; Turkish aba ‘father’; Azerbaijani (dial) aba 
‘father’; Turkmenian (dial.) aba ‘father’; Tatar (dial.) aba ‘father’; Bashkir 
(dial.) apa ‘father’; Kirghiz aba ‘father’; Sary-Uighur awa ‘father’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) aba ‘father, bear’; Tuva ava ‘father’; Chuvash oba ‘bear’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *æpæ ‘grandfather’ (7) or ‘any older male 
relative’ (?): Chukchi apajyan, (Southern) epe, epapa ‘grandpa’ (children's 
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word); Kerek apappij ‘grandfather’, appa ‘daddy’, appakku ‘parents’; 
Koryak apappo ‘uncle’, appa ‘daddy’ (children’s word); Alyutor apapa 
‘daddy’; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Southern) apac ‘father’. Fortescue 2005: 
36—37. 

G. Proto-Eskimo *ap(p)a ‘grandfather’: Central Alaskan Yupik apa(q), appa 
‘grandfather’; Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik apa, apaaq ‘grandfather’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik apa, apaya ‘grandfather’; Central Siberian Yupik apa 
‘grandfather’; Sirenik apa ‘grandfather’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ava 
‘grandfather’; Western Canadian Inuit aappak ‘father’; North Alaskan 
Inuit aapa ‘father’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:36. 

H. Etruscan apa ‘father, husband’, apana ‘related to the father, paternal’. 


Sumerian a-ba, ab, ab-ba ‘father’. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:572— 
573, no. 440; Dolgopolsky 1998:93—94, no. 118, *?aba ~ *Papa ‘daddy, 
father’ (nursery word) and 2008, no. 5, *?aba ~ *?apa ‘daddy, father’; Caldwell 
1913:606 and 613; Hakola 2000:22—23, no. 38; Fortescue 1998:152. 


617. Proto-Nostratic root *?ad- (~ *Pad-): 
(vb.) *2ad- ‘to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’; 
(n.) *2ad-a ‘lord, master’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ad- ‘(vb.) to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted; (n.) 
lord, master’: Proto-Semitic *?ad-an- ‘lord, master > Hebrew ?aóon 
[T8] ‘lord, master’; Phoenician ?dn ‘lord, master’; Ugaritic adn ‘lord, 
father’. D. Cohen 1970— :9; Klein 1987:8; Tomback 1978:5—6. Proto- 
Semitic *?ad-ir- ‘strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ > Phoenician ?dr ‘to 
be powerful’; Hebrew ?addir [MIN] ‘great, mighty, powerful, majestic’, 
?eder [YIN] ‘splendor, magnificence’, *?aóar [MIN] ‘to be glorious, 
mighty, exalted’; Ugaritic ddr ‘mighty’. Klein 1987:8; Murtonen 1989:83; 
D. Cohen 1970— :10; Tomback 1978:6. Berber: Tamazight addur ‘good 
reputation, honor, glory, fame’; Zenaga taydart ‘fatness, wealth’. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin ?adárd ‘master, lord’; Xamir adára, iedera ‘god’; Kemant 
adára ‘master, lord; god’; Quara adarte ‘master, lord’. Appleyard 2006: 
97—98. Lowland East Cushitic *?ader- ‘uncle’ > Galla / Oromo adeeraa 
‘uncle’; Somali adeer ‘uncle’. Appleyard 2006:97—98. Southern Cushitic: 
Rift *da?ar- (< *?adar- through metathesis) ‘chief’ > Gorowa daari 
‘chief’. Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya adila ‘chief, (clan) leader, king’. 
Hudson 1989:268. Orél—Stolbova 1995:6, no. 19, *?ader- ‘master, lord’. 

B. Proto-Altaic *édV (with *é- for expected *d-) ‘lord, master, husband’: 
Proto-Tungus *edi- ‘husband’ > Evenki edi ‘husband’; Lamut / Even edi 
‘husband’; Negidal edi ‘husband’; Ulch edi(n) ‘husband’; Orok edi 
‘husband’; Nanay / Gold eži ‘husband’; Oroch edi ‘husband’. Proto- 
Mongolian *e¥en ‘lord, master’ > Written Mongolian een ‘lord, master, 
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ruler, owner’; Khalkha ezen ‘lord, master, ruler, owner, proprietor’; Buriat 
ezen ‘lord, master’; Kalmyk ezn ‘lord, master’; Ordos e¥in ‘lord, master’; 
Moghol e3án ‘lord, master’; Dongxiang een ‘lord, master’; Dagur ein 
‘master, ruler’. Poppe 1955:47, 57, 115, and 169. Proto-Turkic *Edi ‘lord, 
host’? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) edi ‘master, proprietor’; Karakhanide 
Turkic iði ‘lord, host’; Turkish ive, ıs, is ‘lord, host’; Azerbaijani yiyd 
‘lord, host’; Turkmenian eye ‘lord, host’; Uzbek (dial.) äyä ‘lord, host’; 
Karaim iye, ye ‘lord, host’; Tatar iyd ‘lord, host’; Bashkir iyd ‘lord, host’; 
Kirghiz é ‘lord, host’; Kazakh iye ‘lord, host’; Noghay ive ‘lord, host’; 
Sary-Uighur ise ‘lord, host’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) e ‘lord, host’; Tuva e 
‘lord, host; Yakut icci ‘lord, host. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
493—494 *édV ‘host, husband’. 


Sumerian ad ‘father’. 


Buck 1949:19.36 noble (sb.), nobleman; 19.41 master. Dolgopolsky 1998:91, 
no. 115, *2ediNV ‘pater familias’ (or *owner") and 2008, no. 14, *?ediNV ‘pater 
familias’. 


618. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ad¥-a ‘thorn’; (adj.) ‘pointed, sharp, prickly’: 


A. Dravidian: Kurux acc ‘thorn’; Malto acu ‘thorn’, ac-acro ‘prickly’. 


B. 


Sumerian 


Burrow—Emeneau 1984:6, no. 45. 

Proto-Indo-European *?ed"-/*?od'- ‘pointed, sharp, prickly’: Old Prussian 
addle 'fir(-tree), spruce’; Lithuanian églé (< *edlé) ‘fir(-tree), spruce’, 
adyti ‘to darn’, ádata ‘needle’; Old Church Slavic jela (< *edla) ‘fir(-tree), 
spruce’; Polish jodła ‘spruce’; Old Czech jedla ‘spruce’; Russian jel’ [ep] 
(< *edli-) ‘fir(-tree) spruce’; Latin ebulus (< *edh-los) ‘the dwarf elder’. 
Pokorny 1959:289—290 *edh- ‘tip, point’; Mann 1984—1987:232 *edhla, 
-iə (?) ‘firtree’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:633 *ed[^]-, *ed[^]Io- and 
1995.1:545 *edh- ‘to darn, to use a needle’, *edhlo- ‘spruce; sharp, prickly’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::388—389 *edh- ‘tip, point’; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:190; De Vaan 2008:185; Smoczynski 2007.1:3 and 1:141— 
142 *h,edh-lo-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:118; Derksen 2008:139 *h,ed*-Li. 


7] ‘thorny bushes or undergrowth’, ád ‘a briar, bramble’. 


Buck 1949:12.351 point. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:569— 570, no. 436. 


619. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ah-a ‘cow’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ah- ‘cow’: Semitic: Ethiopic / Geez ?aha [An], ?aha 


[A2] ‘cattle, cows’; Tigre ?aha ‘cattle’; Tigrinya ?aha ‘cattle’. D. Cohen 
1970— :15; Leslau 1987:12. Egyptian ih ‘bull’, (f.) iht ‘cow’; Coptic ehe 
[eze] ‘ox, cow’. Hannig 1995:96; Erman—Grapow 1921:17 and 1926— 
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1963.1:119—120; Faulkner 1962:28; Gardiner 1957:554; Cerny 1976:41; 
Vycichl 1983:50. M. Cohen 1947:78, no. 11. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil à, adn ‘female of ox, sambur, and buffalo’, ayan 
‘herdsman’, (f.) aytti, ayam ‘a herd of cows’, a-ppi ‘cow dung’; Malayalam 
a, àn ‘cow’, ayan ‘cowherd’; Kota a-v ‘cow’; Kannada à, avu ‘cow’; 
Kodagu (pl.) atta ‘cattle’; Telugu avu ‘cow’; Kurux oy ‘cow’; Malto oyu 
‘cow, ox’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:31—32, no. 334; Krishnamurti 
2003:12, 92, and 278 *a(m/n)- ‘cow’. 


Buck 1949:3.20 cattle; 3.21 bull; 3.22 ox; 3.23 cow. Bomhard 1996a:222, no. 
632. 


620. Proto-Nostratic root *?ax- (~ *?ax-): 
(vb.) *?ax- ‘to be young, youthful, tender, fresh’; 
(n.) *?ax-a ‘a youth, young man, younger brother’; (adj.) ‘young, tender’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ax- ‘(adj.) young, tender; (n.) youth, young man, younger 
brother’: Proto-Semitic *?ax- ‘brother, companion, friend’ > Ugaritic ah 
‘brother’; Eblaite a-hu-um ‘brother’; Akkadian ahu ‘brother, colleague, 
associate’; Phoenician ?h ‘brother’; Hebrew ?ah [MN] “brother, kinsman’; 
Syriac ?aha ‘brother, friend, companion, associate’; Arabic ?ah, ?ahü 
‘brother, companion, friend’; Sabaean 7h, ?hw ‘brother’; Mehri ga 
‘brother’; Soqotri ?4°hi ‘brother’; Sheri / Jibbali ?agá ‘brother’; Harsüsi 
ga(h) ‘brother’; Ethiopic / Geez ?ahaw [h0], ?oh" [A], ?oh [Aà] 
"brother, blood relation, kinsman’; Tigre hu ‘brother’; Tigrinya haw 
‘brother’; Argobba äh ‘brother’; Harari əh ‘younger brother’. D. Cohen 
1970— :15; Klein 1987:16; Murtonen 1989:86—87; Zammit 2002:70. 
West Chadic *?aA(ya)- ‘uncle, brother’ > Kulere ahy- ‘uncle’; Warji yaha- 
‘brother’ (according to Orél—Stolbova [1995:7], Warji initial ya- is due to 
the influence of the second syllable); Hausa wad/ydayda ‘elder brother’. 
Central Chadic *?ay- ‘son’ > Musgu ahi ‘son’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:7, no. 
23, *?ah- ‘brother’. 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian ax-al-i ‘young, new, fresh’; Svan m-ax-e ‘new’, 
m-ax-dnd ‘anew, again’, m-ax-eywáz ‘a brave man, a youth’. Palmaitis— 
Gudjedjiani 1985:215; Schmidt 1962:94. Not related to Proto-Kartvelian 
*xal-/*xl- ‘to be near’ as hesitatingly suggested by Schmidt (1962:94), 
Klimov (1964:260 and 1998:328), Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:544— 
545), and Fahnrich (2007:676—677). 


Buck 1949:2.44 brother; 14.13 new; 14.14 young. Bomhard 1996a:223—224, 
no. 634. 


621. Proto-Nostratic root *2gK^- (~ *?akh-): 
(vb.) *2akh- ‘to eat’; 
(n.) *Pak"-a ‘food, meal; fodder, feed, morsel’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *P?ak- ‘to eat’: Proto-Semitic *?ak-al- ‘to eat? > Akkadian 
akalu ‘to eat’; Hebrew ?ayal [DDN] ‘to eat’; Aramaic ?ayal ‘to eat’; Arabic 
?akala ‘to eat, to consume’, ?akl ‘food; meal, repast; fodder, feed’; Eblaite 
a-ka-lum ‘(vb.) to eat; (n.) food’; Ugaritic ákl ‘to eat, to consume’; Sabaean 
?kl ‘meal or grain, cereal crops’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ak/ [ANA] ‘food, bread, 
corn, grain, fodder, bait, produce of the field’; Tigre ?akal ‘corn’; Tigrinya 
?akli ‘cereals’; Amharic ahal ‘grain, cereal, crops, food’; Argobba ahal 
‘grain, cereal, crops, food’; Harari axi ‘cereal, sorghum’; Gurage (Soddo) 
dkal ‘cereal, barley’. D. Cohen 1970— :18; Murtonen 1989:90; Klein 
1971:27; Leslau 1963:23, 1979:33, and 1987:15; Militarév 2010:23 Proto- 
Semitic *?k/; Zammit 2002:75—76. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:37, no. 148, 
*?Vkul- ‘to eat’.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?ak'- ‘to eat’: Sanskrit asnáti ‘to eat’, astsa-h, 
ásna-h ‘voracious’; Old Icelandic agn ‘bait’, aja ‘to rest and bait’; (?) 
Greek &koAoc ‘a bit, morsel’ (this may be a Phrygian term — cf. BeKkoc 
akKaAos tt in a Phrygian inscription). Pokorny 1959:18 *ak- ‘to eat’; 
Walde 1927—1932.:112—113 *ak-; Mann 1984—1987:236 *ekno-, 
*ekan- ‘to eat, to swallow, to drink’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:60 Proto- 
Indo-European *ek(u- ?) or *ak- if Sanskrit asnáti is related to Greek 
kodo; Boisacq 1950:36; Frisk 1970—1973.I:55; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:48; Hofmann 1966:10; Beekes 2010.1:53; De Vries 1977:3 *ek- ‘to 
eat’ and 681; Orél 2003:4 Proto-Germanic *agnan, 5 *axjanan; Kroonen 
2013:3 Proto-Germanic *agana- ‘bait’. 


Buck 1949:5.11 eat. Brunner 1969:36, no. 139; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:559, no. 
420. 


622. Proto-Nostratic root *Pakh- (~ *Pakh-): 
(vb.) *PaK^- ‘to be evil, wicked, bad; to hurt, to harm’; 
(n.) *Pak"-a ‘evil, wickedness, harm’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?ak-ay- ‘(vb.) to be evil, wicked, bad; to hurt, to 
harm; (n.) evil, wickedness, harm’ > Geez / Ethiopic ?akaya [Ah], ?akya 
[Anf] ‘to be bad, evil, wicked’, ?a?kaya [A^ht] ‘to make bad, to make 
evil, to do harm, to treat badly, to afflict, to deprave, to pervert, to corrupt’, 
ta?akaya | ^h] ‘to be bad, to be hurtful’, ?akkuy [Ah-2] (f. ?akkit [Ah."F]) 
“bad, wicked, villainous, evil, noxious, vile’; Tigre ?aka ‘to be bad, evil; to 
deteriorate’; Tigrinya ?akáyá ‘to be bad, evil’. Semitic loans in: Bilin ?ekáy 
‘evil’; Beja / Bedawye ?aka ‘harm, mischief’. Reinisch 1895:12. D. Cohen 
1970— :18; Leslau 1987:17. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil akatu ‘wickedness’; Kannada agadu ‘viciousness, 
savageness, meanness’; Telugu agadu ‘blame, exposure, fault’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:3, no. 4. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *Pak'- ‘evil, pain, trouble, misfortune’: Sanskrit 
dkam ‘unhappiness, pain, trouble’; Avestan ako ‘bad’; Farsi ak- ‘insult, 
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misfortune’. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:14. Pokorny (1959:23) reconstructs 
Proto-Indo-European *ak¥- ‘to harm, to hurt, to injure, to damage, to 
wrong’ (?) on the basis of a comparison of the Indo-Iranian forms cited 
above plus several alleged Greek cognates (such as, for example, amatn 
‘trick, fraud, deceit’). However, according to Frisk (1970—1973.1:118) 
and Chantraine (1968—1980.1:95), the Greek forms cited by Pokorny have 
no known cognates in other Indo-European daughter languages and should, 
therefore, be removed from the comparison. 


Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.31 pain, suffering; 16.72 bad. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:578—579, no. 447. 


623. Proto-Nostratic root *Pak'- (~ *Pakh-): 
(vb.) *PaK^- ‘to dig’; 
(n.) *Pakh-a ‘that which is dug: digging, ditch, trench, hole; that which is used 
to dig: carving tool, chisel, cutter, gouge’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ak- ‘to dig’ (> ‘to plow, to till’): Proto-Semitic *?ak-ar- 
‘to till’, *2ikkar- ‘farmer’ > Arabic ?akara ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate the 
land’, ?akkar ‘plowman’; Akkadian ikkaru ‘plowman, farm worker, 
farmer’; Hebrew ?ikkar [ƏN] ‘plowman, farm worker’; Aramaic ?ikkara 
*plowman, farm worker’; Mandaic ?kr ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :19; Klein 1987:27 (Klein considers Hebrew ?ikkar ƏN] 
to be a loan from Akkadian). Egyptian ?kr name of the earth-god. Hannig 
1995:16; Faulkner 1962:6; Erman—Grapow 1921:4 and 1926—1963.1:22; 
Gardiner 1957:550. Orél—Stolbova 1995:8, no. 26, *?akür- ‘to till and 
20, no. 70, *Pekar- ‘farmer’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil akar ‘(vb.) to excavate, to dig out, to pluck out (as eye), 
to uproot; (n.) moat, tank, reservoir’, akari ‘moat’; Malayalam akaruka, 
akiruka ‘to dig out, to excavate’, akir, akari ‘moat, ditch, trench’, akil, akil 
‘moat, earth wall’; Kannada agar (agard-), agur (agurd-) ‘to dig’, agar 
‘what has been dug’, agarte ‘digging, pit, ditch’, agarata, agarate 
‘digging, ditch, moat’, agalte ‘ditch, moat’, agi, age ‘to dig, to burrow, to 
make a hole in the ground’; Tulu agaru, agalu ‘ditch, trench, moat’, agate 
‘overturning the soil by spade’; Telugu agadta ‘ditch, moat, trench’; 
Kolami agul- (agult-) ‘to dig’; Naiki (of Chanda) agul-/agl- ‘to dig’, 
agulmur ‘digging’; Gadba adg-, arg- ‘to dig’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, 
no. 11. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *2oK^- *(vb.) to dig; (n.) furrow’: Hittite (acc. sg.) 
ak-ka-a-la-an, ag-ga-la-an ‘furrow’. Perhaps also Greek óypog ‘furrow’, if 
from *ðők-uo-ç. Benveniste 1962:107—108; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:23; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:773; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:347—348; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:434—435 *h,,okéteh, ‘rake, harrow’, *h,,ek- ‘to rake, to 
harrow’. Older etymologies in Boisacq 1950:684, Hofmann 1966:224, and 
Beekes 2010.1:1045. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *ak/u- ‘to dig, to delve’: Proto-Tungus *ayiri- ‘to sweep, to 


rake up snow’ > Ulch ayirj- ‘to sweep, to rake up snow’; Orok ayiri- ‘to 
sweep, to rake up snow’; Nanay / Gold ayiri- ‘to sweep, to rake up snow’. 
Proto-Mongolian *uku- ‘(vb.) to dig, to delve; (n.) adze, notch (on animal’s 
ear), axe’ > Mongolian uqu- ‘to dig, to excavate’, uqumi ‘carving tool, 
chisel, cutter, gouge’, uqumal ‘dug out, excavated, hollowed out, scooped 
out’, uqudasu(n) ‘an excavated hole’, uqumida- ‘to cut with a chisel’; 
Khalkha uyu- ‘to dig, to delve’, uymi ‘adze, notch (on animal’s ear)’; 
Buriat uyami ‘adze’; Kalmyk uya- ‘to dig, to delve’; Ordos uya- ‘to dig, to 
delve’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:282—283 *ak‘u ‘to dig, to delve’. 


Buck 1949:8.15 cultivate, till; 8.21 plow (vb.; sb.); 8.22 dig. 


624. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ak^k^a ‘older female relative’ (nursery word): 


Note also: 
(n.) *Pak”kha ‘older male relative’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?akk- ‘grandmother’:  Proto-East Cushitic *?aakk- 


‘mother’s mother, grandmother’ > Galla / Oromo akk-oo ‘grandmother’; 
Hadiyya aakk-o ‘mother’s mother’; Burji aakk-óo ‘grandmother’; Bayso 
akk-o ‘grandmother’; Konso aakk-a ‘grandmother’. Sasse 1982:21. Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *akako ‘grandfather, grandmother’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa akka?o ‘grandfather, grandmother’; Sidamo ahaahe ‘grandmother’, 
ahaaho ‘grandfather’. Hudson 1989:72. 

Dravidian: Tamil akka, akkai, akkan, akkatai, akkacci, akkaicci, akkal 
‘elder sister’; Malayalam akka ‘elder sister, wife of an elder brother, 
elderly maternal or paternal cousin’; Kota akn ‘elder sister or female 
parallel cousin’; Kannada akka ‘elder sister’; Kodagu akké ‘elder sister or 
female parallel cousin’; Tulu akka, akké ‘elder sister’; Telugu akka ‘elder 
sister’; Kolami akkabai ‘elder sister’; Gondi akka, akkal(i) ‘elder sister’. 
Krishnamurti 2003:10 *akka- ‘elder sister’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 
23. 

Proto-Indo-European (f) (*Pak"kieA [*PaktkhaA] >) *Pakhkha ‘female 
relative, mother’: Sanskrit akka ‘a mother (used contemptuously)’; Prakrit 
akka ‘sister, baud’; Marathi aka ‘respectful term for elder sister or any 
elderly woman’; Greek'Axkó ‘the (wet-)nurse of Demeter (mater 
Cereris)’; Latin Acca in Acca Larentia ‘the wife of the shepherd Faustulus, 
who nursed and brought up the twins Romulus and Remus; mother of the 
twelve Arvales Fratres’. Pokorny 1959:23 *akka ‘mother’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:34 *akka; Mallory—Adams 1997:386 *h,ekkeh,- ‘mother’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:15; Turner 1966—1969.I:1; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:48; Frisk 1970—1973.1:53; Hofmann 1966;10; Boisacq 1950:35— 
36; Beekes 2010.1:52 (nursery word); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:5; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:4. Note: The Indo-Aryan terms cited above are 
sometimes taken to be loans from Dravidian. 
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D. Uralic: Finnish akka ‘old woman’; Lapp / Saami akku ‘grandmother’; 
Cheremis / Mari aka ‘older sister’. 

E. Proto-Altaic *ék'a (~ -o) (with *é- for expected *d-) ‘elder sister’: Proto- 
Tungus *eKe, *keKe ‘woman, wife; elder sister’ > Evenki ekin ‘woman, 
wife’; Lamut / Even ekon ‘elder sister’; Negidal eye ‘woman, wife’, eyin 
‘elder sister’; Manchu yeye ‘woman, female’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) yeyə 
‘woman, female’; Jurchen yeye-e ‘woman, wife’; Ulch eqte ‘woman, wife’; 
Orok ekte ‘woman, wife’; Nanay / Gold ekte ‘woman, wife’; Oroch eki 
‘elder sister’; Udihe eyi(n) ‘woman, wife; elder sister’; Solon yeye 
‘woman, wife’. Proto-Mongolian *eke ‘mother’, *egece ‘elder sister’ > 
Written Mongolian eke ‘mother’, egece ‘elder sister’; Khalkha ey ‘mother’, 
egé ‘elder sister’; Buriat eye ‘mother’, egese ‘elder sister’; Kalmyk eka 
‘mother’, egaca, ekca ‘elder sister’; Ordos eke ‘mother’, egeci ‘elder 
sister’; Dagur eg ‘mother’, egci, eké ‘elder sister’; Dongxiang ececa ‘elder 
sister’; Shira-Yughur he ‘mother’, ayeci ‘elder sister’; Monguor kazi, a3i 
‘elder sister’. Poppe 1955:146. Proto-Turkic *eke ‘elder sister’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) eke ‘elder sister’; Karakhanide Turkic eke ‘elder 
sister’, ege-t ‘female servant of bride’; Turkmenian ekegi ‘elder sister’; 
Chuvash akka ‘elder sister’. Poppe 1960:55, 103, and 128; Street 1974:12 
*eke “some older female relative’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:499— 
500 *ék‘a (~ -o) ‘elder sister’. As noted by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:500), some of these forms may be borrowings. 

F. Proto-Eskimo *a(a)kar ‘older female relative’ (expressive gemination of 
initial vowel): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik aakaaq ‘older sister’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik aakaq ‘mother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik aakaq ‘older 
sister’; Central Siberian Yupik aakaq ‘older sister or female’; Sirenik 
aakaX ‘older sister’; Seward Peninsula Inuit aaka ‘mother’; North Alaskan 
Inuit aaka ‘mother’, aaxxaa ‘eldest sister’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) 
aakaq, aakaaraaluk ‘older sister’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:10. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:557—558, no. 417; Hakola 2000:18, no. 
19; Caldwell 1913:567 and 611—612. 


625. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ak^k^a ‘older male relative’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *Pakikra ‘older female relative’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ak- ‘older male relative’: Proto-Highland East Cushitic 
*akako ‘grandfather, grandmother’ > Gedeo / Darasa akka?o ‘grandfather, 
grandmother’; Sidamo ahaahe ‘grandmother’, ahaaho ‘grandfather’. 
Hudson 1989:72. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *?ako ‘old man’ > Iraqw 
ako ‘old man’; Asa ?agok ‘mother’s brother’. Ehret 1980:377. Omotic: 
Bench / Gimira akas ‘grandfather’. Takacs 201 1a:146. 
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Dravidian: Parji akka ‘mother’s father’; Gondi akko ‘mother’s father (said 
by granddaughter)’, akko ‘great grandfather’, akko ‘daughter’s son or 
daughter, grandson’s wife’, ukko (that is, akko) ‘maternal grandfather’; 
Pengo ako ‘maternal grandfather’; Kui ake ‘grandfather, ancestor’, akenja 
‘grandfather’; Kuwi akku ‘grandfather’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 24. 
Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) akaa ‘elder brother’, akaadie ‘the eldest 
among brothers’. Nikolaeva 2006:99. 

Proto-Altaic *ak'a ‘older male relative’: Proto-Tungus *akd, *kakà ‘man; 
elder brother’ > Evenki aka ‘akin; elder brother’; Lamut / Even aqa, aqn 
‘elder brother’; Negidal aga, aya ‘elder brother’; Manchu yaya ‘male, 
man’, ayun ‘elder brother’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) haha ‘man’; Ulch aca 
‘elder brother’; Jurchen yaya-ay ‘man’, ayun (ayun-un) ‘elder brother’; 
Orok aca, aga ‘elder brother’; Nanay / Gold a ‘elder brother’; Oroch aka, 
akin ‘elder brother’; Udihe aga ‘elder brother’; Solon aya, ayin ‘elder 
brother’. Proto-Mongolian *aka ‘elder brother’ > Written Mongolian aga 
‘older brother; senior, older, elder’; Khalkha ay, ayay term of respectful 
address: ‘aunt’; Buriat aya ‘elder brother’; Kalmyk aya ‘elder brother’; 
Ordos aya ‘elder brother’; Dagur aka, aga ‘elder brother’; Dongxiang aya 
‘elder brother’; Shira-Yughur aga (or aca) ‘elder brother’; Monguor aca 
‘elder brother’. Poppe 1955:88. Proto-Turkic *(i)aka ‘elder male relative: 
elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) 
aqa ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’; 
Turkish aga term of respectful address: ‘lord, master, gentleman’; 
Azerbaijani aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather’, also used as a term of respectful address; Turkmenian aca 
*elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather'; Uzbek 
aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’; 
Uighur aya 'elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather'; Karaim aqa term of respectful address, aya 'elder', also used 
as a term of respectful address; Tatar aya 'elder male relative: elder 
brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather', also used as a term of respectful 
address; Bashkir ayay 'elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; 
father; grandfather', also used as a term of respectful address; Kirghiz aya 
‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather’; 
Kazakh aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather; elder’; Noghay aya ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder 
uncle; father; grandfather', also used as a term of respectful address; Sary- 
Uighur aqa ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather', also used as a term of respectful address; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) aga ‘elder male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; 
grandfather’, also used as a term of respectful address; Tuva aqi ‘elder 
male relative: elder brother; elder uncle; father; grandfather'; Yakut aya 
‘father’; Dolgan aga ‘father’. Poppe 1960:55, 94, 124, and 146; Street 
1974:7 *aka ‘some older male relative’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:281—282 *ak‘a ‘elder brother’. 
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Buck 1949:2.35 father; 2.46 grandfather; 2.51 uncle. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 21, 
*?aKa ‘elder relative, grandfather’; Fortescue 1998:152. 


626. Proto-Nostratic root *Pakwh- (~ *Pakwh-): 
(vb.) *?2agk"^- ‘to be hot, to burn; to warm oneself’; 
(n.) *Pak”h-a ‘heat, fire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ak’- ‘(vb.) to be hot, to burn; (n.) fire’: Semitic: Arabic 
?akka ‘to be very hot; to push back; to press; to be oppressed, contracted 
with anxiety', ?akka-t 'suffocating heat; plight; tumult; hatred, envy; 
death’; Syriac ?akka@a ‘wrath, anger’. D. Cohen 1970— :18. East 
Cushitic: Arbore ?oog- ‘to burn’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *2gk"- or 
*Paak’- ‘to be bright, to be brightly colored’ > K’wadza kamisayo 
‘chameleon’; Ma’a ?á- ‘to be white’, ?áku ‘white’, ?akuye ‘clean’. Ehret 
1980:287, no. 43. West Chadic: Tsagu áàkwé ‘fire’; Kariya aku ‘fire’; 
Miya aku ‘fire’; Jimbin akwa ‘fire’; Diri dukowa, akuwa ‘fire’; Ngizim aka 
‘fire’; Bade dka ‘fire’. East Chadic: Sokoro oko, oko ‘fire’; Dangla ako 
‘fire’; Migama okko ‘fire’; Jegu 753k ‘fire’; Birgit ?aku ‘fire’. 
Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:138—139; Newman 1977:26, no. 48, 
*aku/*aka ‘fire’. Ehret 1995:361, no. 717, *2aak"- ‘(vb.) to burn (of fire); 
(n.) fire’ and 520, no. 717. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux axrnd ‘to warm oneself (by the fire, in the sun)’; Malto 
awge ‘to expose to the heat of the sun or fire’, awgre ‘to bask in the sun, to 
warm oneself at a fire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 18. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *aka- ‘to burn’: Central Alaskan Yupik aka- ‘to burn’, aka 
‘fire, conflagration’; Seward Peninsula Inuit iyi- ‘to burn’; North Alaskan 
Inuit iki ‘to burn’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) iki- ‘to be burnt’; 
Greenlandic iki- ‘to be lit, to smoke (lamp)’. Aleut hiy- ‘to burn’ (with 
secondary h-), ikla-X ‘firewood’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. 
Proto-Inuit *akat- ‘to ignite’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit iyit- ‘to ignite’; 
North Alaskan Inuit ikėit- ‘to ignite, to be ignited’; Western Canadian Inuit 
ikit- ‘to ignite’; Greenlandic ikit- ‘to ignite’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Eskimo *aknabay- ‘to catch or strike fire’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kanaya- ‘to build a fire’; Central Alaskan Yupik kanya- ‘to 
start to burn’; Western Canadian Inuit iynak- ‘to catch fire’, ignait 
‘flintstones’; Eastern Canadian Inuit inna(k)- ‘to strike fire’, innaq 
‘flintstone’; Greenlandic innay- ‘to strike fire, to catch fire’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Eskimo *ak(a)nar ‘fire’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kanagq ‘fire’; Central Alaskan Yupik kanaq* ‘fire’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik aknaq ‘fire, star’; Central Siberian Yupik kanaq* ‘fire’; 
Sirenik aknaX ‘fire’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ikniq ‘fire’; North Alaskan 
Inuit iyniq* ‘fire’; Western Canadian Inuit iyniq ‘fire’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit inniq ‘fire struck with stone, spark from lighter’; Greenlandic inniq* 
‘fire’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Inuit *akuala- ‘to 
burn brightly’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit iywatak- ‘to burst into flames’; 
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North Alaskan Inuit ikuala- ‘to blaze, to burn brightly’, ikuallak- ‘to burst 
into flames’; Western Canadian Inuit ikuallak- ‘to burst into flames’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit ikuala- ‘to be smoking (lamp that has burnt too 
much)’; Greenlandic ikuala- ‘to burn’, ikuatay- ‘to flare up’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Eskimo *akuma- ‘to be burning’: 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kumag ‘light (for example, lamp)’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik kuma- ‘to be lit’, kumaXta- ‘to ignite’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
akuma- ‘to burn’, akumaXta- ‘to ignite’; Central Siberian Yupik kumar- ‘to 
burn, to ignite’, (Chaplinski) kumag ‘fire, conflagration’; Sirenik kumaya- 
‘to burn’, kumar- ‘to blaze up’, kumaX- ‘flame, glow’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit iywma- ‘to be burning’; North Alaskan Inuit ikuma- ‘to be burning’; 
Western Canadian Inuit ikuma- ‘to be burning’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
ikuma- ‘to be burning’; Greenlandic ikuma- ‘to be burning’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. Proto-Yupik *kanir- ‘to cook’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik kanir- ‘to cook’; Central Alaskan Yupik kanir- ‘to cook’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:101. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *akaka ‘hot’: Alyutor n-akoka-qin ‘hot’, 
akaka-s?an ‘hottest’; Kamchadal / Itelmen xka-laX ‘hot’, xkakkam ‘heat (in 
summer), akika ‘(it is) hot", (Eastern) kekalu ‘hot’, kekak ‘heat’, 
(Southern) Kika *not'. Fortescue 2005:339. 


Buck 1949:1.81 fire; 1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. 


627. Proto-Nostratic root *Pal- (~ *?al-): 


vb.) *Pal- ‘to purify, to cleanse’ (> ‘to sift, to clean grain’ in the daughter 
g g 


languages); 


(n.) *?al-a ‘the act of washing, cleaning; that which is washed, cleaned’ 


Semantics as in Sanskrit punáti ‘to make clean, clear, pure, or bright; to 
cleanse, to purify, to purge, to clarify; (with saktum) to cleanse from chaff, to 
winnow; to sift, to discriminate, to discern’, (passive) püyáte ‘to be cleaned, 
washed, or purified’; related to Old High German fowen ‘to sift, to clean 
grain’ and Latin purus ‘clean, pure’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:827; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11:237—238; Ernout—Meillet 1979:546—547). 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?aal- ‘to purify, to cleanse; to sift, to clean grain’: 


Highland East Cushitic: Kambata aa’l- ‘to wash oneself. Hudson 
1989:306. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aal- ‘to sift (grain from chaff), to 
clean; (figuratively) to separate out useless from useful’, *?aala ‘clean, 
pure’ > Alagwa ila ‘grain of corn’; Iraqw al- ‘to reject’, ilmo ‘individual 
grain (of maize)’; K’wadza ana (< *alVmV) ‘maize’, ela ‘good’; Asa ?ila 
‘good, ripe’, ?elala ‘suitable’; Dahalo ?eel- ‘to sift (grain from chaff)’, 
?eelaawuo- ‘to rinse’. Ehret 1980:284—285. 

Dravidian: Tamil alampu (alampi-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alacu (alaci-) ‘to 
rinse’, alaicu (alaici-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alaittal ‘to wash clothes by 
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moving them about in water’; Malayalam alakkuka ‘to wash clothes by 
beating’, alakku ‘washing’, alampuka ‘to shake clothes in water’; Toda 
asp- (aspy-) ‘to clean’; Kannada alambu, alumbu, alabu, alubu ‘to rinse, to 
wash’, ale ‘to wash’, alasu ‘to shake or agitate water (as a cloth, 
vegetables, etc., for cleansing)’; Telugu alamu ‘to wash’; Tulu alambuni 
‘to wash’, alumbuni, lumbuni ‘to plunge, to wash, to rinse’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:24, no. 246. 

C. Proto-Altaic *algi ‘net, sieve’: Proto-Tungus *alga ‘net’? > Evenki alga 
‘net’; Manchu alcan ‘a net for catching quail’; Ulch arca ‘net’; Nanay / 
Gold alca ‘net’; Oroch agga ‘net’; Solon alga ‘net’. Proto-Turkic *é/ge- 
‘(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) elge- ‘to sift’; 
Karakhanide Turkic elge- ‘to sift’, ele- ‘to sift’, elek ‘sieve’; Turkish ele- 
‘to sift’, elek ‘sieve’, eleme ‘sifted’; Gagauz iele- ‘to sift’, ielek ‘sieve’; 
Azerbaijani älä- ‘to sift’, äläk ‘sieve’; Turkmenian ele- ‘to sift’, elek 
‘sieve’; Uzbek ela- ‘to sift’, elak ‘sieve’; Uighur dgli- ‘to sift’, älgäk 
‘sieve’; Karaim ele-, öle- ‘to sift’, elek, Glek ‘sieve’; Tatar ile- ‘to sift’, ilek 
‘sieve’; Bashkir ile- ‘to sift’, ilek ‘sieve’; Kirghiz ele-, elge- ‘to sift’, elek, 
elgek ‘sieve’; Noghay ele- ‘to sift’, elek ‘sieve’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
elge- ‘to sift’, elgek ‘sieve’; Tuva egle-/elge- ‘to sift’; Chuvash alla- ‘to 
sift’, alla ‘sieve’. Turkic loans in Mongolian e/keg ‘sieve, sifter, strainer, 
bolter’, elkegde- ‘to sift, to bolt, etc.’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:287—288 *algi ‘net, sieve’. 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash; 15.87 clean. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:583— 584, no. 453. 


628. Proto-Nostratic root *?al- (~ *?al-) (perhaps also *?el-, *?ul-): 
(vb.) *Pal- ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’; 
(n.) *?al-a ‘nothing’ 


Originally a negative verb stem meaning ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and- 
such' — later used in some branches as a negative particle. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?al-/*?ul- (< *Pal-) element of negation > 
Akkadian l ‘not’; Ugaritic ál ‘not’; Hebrew ?al [^N] (negative particle) 
‘certainly not’, (as prefix) ‘not, non-, un-', (n.) ‘nothing’ (Job 24:25); 
Phoenician ?/ element of negation; Arabic lā (negative particle) ‘not’, (with 
apoc. expressing negative imptv.) ‘no!’; Sabaean 7/ (negative particle) ‘not, 
no one’; Harsüsi ?el ‘not’; Sheri / Jibbali ?5/ ‘not’; Mehri ?a/ ‘not’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?al- [AA-] element of negation in ?alba- [AAN-], ?albo [AAN]; 
Tigre ?ald- in ?ald-bu ‘there is not’; Amharic al- used to express a 
negative verb in the perfect. D. Cohen 1970— :19, no. 3, prohibitive 
particle; Klein 1987:28; Leslau 1987:17 and 18; Zammit 2002:363. Berber: 
Kabyle ala ‘no’. Central Cushitic: negative element -lä in: Bilin ?i//a ‘no’; 
Awngi / Awiya alla ‘no’. Appleyard 2006:105; Reinisch 1887:26, 32, and 
250. Militarév 2012:80 Proto-Afrasian *?a/ul-. 
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B. Proto-Dravidian *al- ‘to be not so-and-so’: Tamil al- ‘to be not so-and-so’; 


Malayalam alla ‘is not that, is not thus’; Kolami ala: ‘to be not so-and-so’; 
Kannada alla ‘to be not so-and-so, to be not fit or proper’; Kodagu alla ‘to 
be not so-and-so’; Malto -/- negative morpheme; Brahui all- base of past 
negative tenses of anning ‘to be’, ala, alavà ‘certainly not, not a bit of it’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22, no. 234; Krishnamurti 2003:354—356 Proto- 
South Dravidian *al- ‘to be not’. 

Indo-European: Hittite Ji-e element used with the present indicative to 
express a negative command. The Hittite form is isolated within Indo- 
European. Many scholars take it to be from Proto-Indo-European *ne (cf. 
Puhvel 1984— .5:74—77), but see Koekhorst 2008b:523. 

Proto-Uralic *e/d imperative of the negative auxiliary verb (cf. Collinder 
1977:26). Marcantonio (2002:239) describes the patterning in Finnish as 
follows: “A negative verbal form is used in Finnish also in the Imperative, 
as shown by the pair lue ‘read’ vs älä lue ‘do=not read’ (2nd Person 
Singular). The negative form älä is often compared with the equivalent 
Yukaghir e/ — ele. Equivalent negative verbs and related isomorphic 
constructions are found in the majority of the Tungusic languages (e- ~ à-), 
in Mongolian (e-se) (UEW 68; SSA 100) and in Dravidian." Rédei 
(1986—1988:68—70) treats the negative verb *e- and the imperative *eld 
together, as do many others, including Collinder and Tailleur. As noted by 
Greenberg (2000:214), these two forms are so closely intertwined, often 
through suppletion, that it is difficult to distinguish one from the other. In 
the closely-related Yukaghir, all verbs except le- ‘to be; to live, to become’ 
form the negative by means of a prefix el- (cf. Greenberg 2000:214—215). 
Clearly, we are dealing with two separate forms here. The first is the Proto- 
Nostratic negative particle *7e ‘no, not’, and the second is the negative verb 
ral- (~ *?al-) ‘to be not so-and-so’. The latter is to be distinguished from 
the Uralic verb *e/d- ‘to live, to be’ (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:73; Collinder 
1955:10 and 1977:31). Greenberg's (2000:215) analysis of the situation is 
as follows: “As we have just seen, the Yukaghir verb ‘to be’ is /'e, a form 
that has cognates in other Eurasiatic languages. The theory tentatively 
suggested to account for this and other intricate facts is that there was a 
Eurasiatic negative verb *e(i) that, when combined with the positive verb 
‘to be’ le, formed a negative existential verb *e-/e that in some instances 
lost either its initial or final vowel.” Contrary to Greenberg, the Proto- 
Nostratic verb under discussion here must be reconstructed as *2il- (~ 
* Pel-) ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’ (cf. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:341 outs! 
‘to live’: *ela), not */e. To complicate matters further, there may have also 
been a separate Proto-Nostratic negative particle */i (~ */e) ‘no, not’ as 
well as a separate verb stem */i?- (~ *le?-) ‘to become’. The relationship 
among these forms is extremely complex and not yet fully understood. 
Proto-Altaic *ule (~ -i) negative particle: Proto-Mongolian *ülü- negative 
element preceding verbs > Written Mongolian iilii; Khalkha ül; Buriat üle; 
Kalmyk üle; Ordos üle, tilii; Moghol la, lü, le; Dagur ul, ule; Dongxiang 
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ulie, Shira-Yughur lə; Monguor li, lï. Poppe 1955:287, 288, 289, 290, and 
291; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1493 *ule (~ -i) negative particle. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: According to Greenberg (2000:216): "In the 
Koryak group reflexes of *e/e form sentence negations or are equivalent to 
English ‘no!,’ a natural use for a negative existential. Examples are Palana 
Koryak elle and Kerek ala ‘not.’ Kerek has lost its vowel harmony system 
through merger so that a is the expected reflex of *e. Aliutor has gone 
through similar phonetic changes and has al, alla ‘no, not’. In addition, for 
prohibitives, Kerek uses the imperative of a negative auxiliary verb illa, 
which follows the negative infinitive...” Fortescue (2005:31) reconstructs 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *æl(læ) ‘not’: Chukchi etlə ‘not’; Kerek ala 
‘not’; Koryak [elvelrin ‘not’]; Alyutor alla ‘not’ (Palana el(le) ‘not’); 
Kamchadal / Itelmen il- in: il-puvakax ‘don’t threaten", il-masys ‘don’t 
hinder!’. 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:215) compares the Gilyak / Nivkh verb 
stem ali- ‘to be unable’, “which may be considered to represent the full 
form of the negative existential *ele.” 


Sumerian: /i negative particle: ‘not, un-’. 


Caldwell 1913:607 and 614; Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:263—264, no. 128, 
*Pdla particle of categorical negation; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:580—581, no. 
449; Greenberg 2000:214—217, §58. Negative E/ELE; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
22, *?dla particle of negation and categorical prohibition. 


629. Proto-Nostratic root *?am- (~ *?am-): 
(vb.) *?am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take, to touch, to hold (closely or tightly)’; 
(n.) *Pam-a ‘grasp, hold, hand(ful)’; (adj.) “seized, grasped, touched, held, 
obtained’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?am- ‘to seize, to touch, to hold’: Egyptian 3m, 3mm ‘to 
seize, to grasp’. Hannig 1995:9; Faulkner 1962:3; Erman—Grapow 1921:2 
and 1926—1963.1:10; Gardiner 1957:550. Berber: Ghadames umaz ‘to 
take a handful’, tammast ‘a handful of ...’; Tamazight amaz ‘to take, to 
seize, to grasp’, tummizt ‘fist; punch’; Mzab timmizt ‘handful’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha amaz ‘to take, to seize, to grasp’; Riff amaz ‘to take, to seize’; 
Kabyle tummaz ‘fist; punch; handful’; Chaoia tummist ‘handful’. Cushitic: 
Beja / Bedawye ?amit-, ?amid- ‘to seize’. Reinisch 1895:19. Highland East 
Cushitic: Hadiyya amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to start, to begin, to touch’; 
Sidamo amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to touch’. Hudson 1989:80. Central 
Chadic *?am-/*?im- ‘to catch, to seize’ > Tera oom- (< *Hwa-?am-) ‘to 
catch, to seize’; Musgu ima-, ime- ‘to catch, to seize’. East Chadic *?am- 
‘to catch’ > Lele 6m- ‘to catch’; Kabalay am- ‘to catch’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:10, no. 35, *2am- ‘to catch, to seize’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil amar ‘to get close to, to resemble, to be suitable, to wish, 
to desire, to do, to perform’, amai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to crowd together, to be close; 
to be attached, connected, joined; to suffice, to prepare (oneself); to be 
suitable, appropriate; to be complete, to prepare; (-pp-, -tt-) to effect, to 
accomplish, to create, to appoint, to institute, to bring together, to prepare, 
to get ready’, amai ‘fitness, beauty’, amaiti ‘being attached, joined; nature 
of a thing, abundance, occasion, opportunity, deed, action’, amaippu 
‘structure, constitution, destiny, fate’, amaivu ‘being acceptable, suitable, 
fitting’; Kannada amar (amard-) ‘to be closely united, to gather in a mass, 
to be connected with, to be produced, to arise, to appear, to be fit or 
agreeable, to be nice or becoming, to be known or famous, to fit, to agree 
with, to seize firmly, to embrace’, amarike, amarke ‘fitness, agreeing with 
(as a ring with the size of the finger), state of being closely joined’, 
amarisu, amarcu ‘to cause a person to join or stick by, to prepare, to do in 
a fit manner, to make ready’; Tulu amarige ‘heap’, amariyuni, amaryuni 
‘to cleave to’, amaruni ‘to seize, to touch, to hold’, amaruni ‘to suit, to fit, 
to embrace, to hold, to twine (a plant)’; Telugu amayu ‘to be useful or 
serviceable’, amaranga, amara(n) ‘properly, fitly, duly, agreeably’, amaru 
‘to suit; to be fit, suitable, or agreeable; to be prepared or ready’, amarincu, 
amar(u)cu ‘to prepare, to make ready, to adjust, to arrange, to provide’; 
Kuwi ambrinai ‘to suit’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16, no. 162. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?em-/*?m- ‘to take, to obtain’: Latin emo ‘to 
purchase, to buy’; Umbrian (past. ptc.) emps ‘taken’; Old Irish -em- in ar- 
fo-em-at ‘they take’; Lithuanian imu, imti ‘to take, to accept, to receive, to 
get’; Old Church Slavic imo, jeti ‘to take’. Pokorny 1959:310—311 *em-, 
* m- ‘to take’; Walde 1927—1932.1:124—125 *em-; Rix 1998a:209—210 
*h,em- ‘to take’; Mann 1984—1987:240 *emo (*imo, *mo) ‘to take, to 
get; Watkins 1985:17 *em- and 2000:23 *em- ‘to take, to distribute’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *h,em- ‘to take, to distribute’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1I:754 *em- and 1995.1:187, 1:194, 1:657 *em- ‘to take, to 
have’; De Vaan 2008:188—189; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:400— 
402 *em- ‘to take’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:195—196; Derksen 2008:158 
*h,m- and 2015:200—201 *h,m-; Smoczynski 2007.1:220—221 *h,em- 
/*hym-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:184—185. 


Buck 1949:11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.81 buy. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:563, no. 426; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 38, *?emV ‘to seize, to hold’; 
Tlli¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:270, no. 133, *2ema ‘to seize, to take’. 


630. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?am-a ‘time, moment, point of time’; (particle) ‘now’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?am- ‘time, moment, point of time; now’: Semitic: Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ama [ha] ‘at the time of, when’, ?ameha [A717] ‘at that time, 
then, next’; Amharic ama ‘when’ (Geez loan); Gurage -dm(m)”d suffix 
expressing time, as in (Chaha) várbat-àm"à ‘time of the evening meal’ 
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(from ydrbat ‘evening meal, dinner’), (Chaha) zdft-dm”d, (Eža, Muher) 
zdft-imm ‘time around midnight’ (from zdft *calm"). Leslau 1979:41 and 
1987:21. Proto-East Cushitic *?amm(-an)- ‘time, now’ > Galla / Oromo 
amm-a ‘now’; Somali amm-in-ka, imm-in-ka, imm-i-ka ‘now’; Hadiyya 
amm-an-i ‘time, when’; Gidole amm-an-n-e ‘now’; Konso amm-a ‘now’. 
Sasse 1979:25. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ami ‘when?’ > Iraqw -ami in 
hami ‘now’; K’wadza -ami- in hamiso ‘then’; Ma'a ámi ‘when?’. Ehret 
1980:281. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite a-am, am ‘now’. Paper 1955:107. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Celtic *am-o-; *amstero-, -à ‘time, moment’ > Old 
Irish amm (also written ám) ‘time, moment, point of time’, (acc.) i n-am, 
(dat.) i n-aim ‘when’, i n-ám sin ‘at this moment’, aimser ‘time, moment, 
epoch’; Welsh amser ‘timely’, amserach ‘more timely’; Cornish amser 
(Middle Cornish anser) ‘timely’; Breton (Middle Breton amser) amzer 
‘timely’. Mann 1984—1987:19 *ambhmn- (*ambhmn-, *mbhmn-) ‘circuit, 
period’; Vendryés 1959— :A35 and A67; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:21; 
Matasović 2009:33 Proto-Celtic *amo- ‘time’. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) amunde (< *am-un- ?) ‘here; soon after’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:103. 

E. Proto-Altaic *amV ‘on time, timely, now’: Proto-Tungus *am- ‘quick, 
quickly; to be on time, to catch up; to reach’ > Evenki ama, ama-kan 
‘quick, quickly’, amin-, ami-ltdn- ‘to be on time, to catch up’; Lamut / 
Even àmrvoq ‘quick, quickly’, àmv/ton- ‘to be on time, to catch up’; 
Manchu am-bu- ‘to overtake and catch’, am-ca- ‘to pursue, to chase, to 
catch up to; to hurry, to rush’, am-cana- ‘to go to pursue, to rush (over)’, 
am-Ccata- ‘to strive to overtake’, am-carga ‘pertaining to pursuit’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) amaca- ‘to pursue, to chase, to catch up to’; Nanay / Gold 
am-qa-cj- ‘to reach, to touch’; Solon amar: ‘quick, quickly’. Proto- 
Mongolian *(h)am- ‘sudden, quick; to be on time’ > Written Mongolian 
am-3i- ‘to do something in the required time, to be on time; to be 
successful, to make progress’, ama-yai ‘sudden, quick’; Khalkha am-i- ‘to 
be on time’; Buriat am-Za- ‘to be on time’; Kalmyk am-yd ‘sudden, quick’; 
Ordos am-3i- ‘to be on time’. Proto-Turkic *(i)am- ‘now; recent’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) am-di ‘now’; Sary-Uighur am-yo, am-dó-ko 
‘recent’; Khakas am ‘now’, am-di-yi, am-yi ‘recent’; Tuva am ‘now’, 
am-yi, am-di (< am-di-yi) ‘the same’; Yakut ani (< *am-di) ‘now’; Dolgan 
ani ‘now’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:298 *amV ‘quick, timely’. 


Buck 1949:14.11 time. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:578, no. 446. 
631. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?am(m)a ‘mother’ (nursery word): 


Note also: 
(n.) *2ema ‘older female relative; mother; (older) woman’ 
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Proto-Afrasian *?am(m)a ‘mother’: Proto-Semitic *?umm- (< *?amm-) 
‘mother’ > Akkadian ummu ‘mother’; Amorite ?ummum, (very rare) 
?immum ‘mother’; Ugaritic úm ‘mother’; Eblaite a-mu-mu ‘mother’; 
Phoenician ?m ‘mother’; Hebrew ?em [DN] ‘mother’; Aramaic ?em, ?imma 
‘mother’; Syriac ?emma ‘mother’; Arabic ?umm ‘mother’; Sabaean ?mm 
‘mother’; Mehri (indef.) Adm, (constr. ?@m ‘mother’; Harsüsi ham 
‘mother’; Sheri / Jibbali ?ém(é) ‘mother’; Geez / Ethiopic ?amm [A9"] 
‘mother’; Tigre ?am ‘mother’; Argobba am ‘mother’; Gafat amit 
‘mother’; Gurage amm ‘female, mother’; Amharic ammo, ammamma, 
ammayye ‘mother!’. D. Cohen 1970— :22—23; Klein 1987:33; Murtonen 
1989:92—93; Leslau 1979:42 and 1987:22; Diakonoff 1992:86 *?amm- 
‘mother’; Zammit 2002:79. Berber: Tuareg ma ‘mother’; Nefusa ammi 
‘mother’; Wargla mamma ‘mother, mommy’; Mzab mamma ‘mother, 
mommy’; Ghadames ma ‘mother’, imma ‘mommy’; Tamazight imma, 
mma, ma ‘mother, mommy’; Kabyle yamma ‘mother, mommy’, tayammat 
‘mother’; Chaouia imma, yamma ‘mother, mommy’. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *ama ‘mother’ > Gedeo / Darasa ama ‘mother’; Burji am-d ~ 
aam-a ‘adult woman, wife, mother’; Hadiyya ama ‘mother’; Kambata 
ama-ta ‘mother’; Sidamo ama ‘mother’. Sasse 1982:25—26; Hudson 
1989:102. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aama- ‘female, female relative’ (term 
of address ?) > Burunge ama ‘sister, female cousin’; Iraqw ameni 
‘woman’, ama ‘grandmother’; K’wadza ama ‘mother’; Asa ?amama 
‘grandmother’, ?ama?eto ‘older girl’. Ehret 1980:282. West Chadic *?am- 
‘woman’ > Ngizim dma ‘woman, wife’; Warji amd, dmdi, ?ám-áy 
‘woman’; Tsagu óóméy ‘woman’; Kariya dm ‘woman’; Miya ám ‘woman’; 
Jimbin dma ‘woman’. Jungraithmayr—lbriszimow 1994.]I:346—347. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:10, no. 34, *2am- ‘woman’. 

Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *amma ‘mother’: Middle Elamite am-ma ‘mother’. 
McAlpin 1981:141. Dravidian: Tamil amma ‘mother’; Malayalam amma 
‘mother’; Kannada amma, ama ‘mother’; Telugu amma, ama ‘mother, 
matron’; Tulu amma ‘mother, lady’; Kolami amma ‘mother’; Konda ama 
‘grandmother’; Brahui amma ‘mother, grandmother’. Krishnamurti 
2003:10 *amm-a ‘mother’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:18, no. 183. 
Proto-Indo-European *?am(m)a ‘mother’: Greek óppág, åupia, à 
‘mother’; Late Latin amma ‘mom’, amita ‘father’s sister’; Oscan (gen. sg.) 
Ammai the name of a Samnite goddess; Old Icelandic amma ‘grand- 
mother’; Old Swedish amma ‘mother, nurse’; Old High German amma 
‘mother, nurse’ (New High German Amme); Albanian amé ‘mother, aunt’; 
Tocharian B ammakki ‘mother’. Pokorny 1959:36 *am(m)a, *ami 
‘mommy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:53 *am(m)a; Mann 1984—1987:18 *ama 
‘mother, nurse’; Watkins 1985:2 *amma various nursery words and 2000:3 
*am- various nursery words; Mallory—Adams 1997:386 *h,em- (or *am-) 
‘mother’; Beekes 2010.I:88 (nursery word); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:76; 
De Vaan 2008:38—39; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:39; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:28; Orél 1998:4 and 2003:17 Proto-Germanic *ammon; De 
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Vries 1977:8; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:18; Kluge—Seebold 1989:25; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:621; Adams 1999:20. 

(?) Proto-Eskimo *ama(C)un ‘great grandparent’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
amuuq 'great grandparent'; Central Alaskan Yupik amauq, (Nunivaq) 
amauXtuyaX ‘great grandparent’; Seward Peninsula Inuit amau ‘great 
grandparent, great grandchild’; North Alaskan Inuit amau, amautuk ‘great 
grandparent’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) amauktuk ‘great 
grandparent’, (Netsilik) amauq ‘great grandmother’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit amauraq ‘great grandmother’; Greenlandic Inuit amauq ‘great 
grandparent’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:22. Note also Western 
Canadian Inuit (Netsilik, Copper) amaama ‘mother’. 


Sumerian ama ‘mother’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. Dolgopolsky 1998:91—92, no. 116, *?emA ‘mother’ and 2008, 
no. 37, *2emA ‘mother’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:571—572, no. 439; Caldwell 
1913:606 and 613—614. 


632. Proto-Nostratic root *?an- (~ *?an-): 
(vb.) *?an- ‘to load up and go, to send off’; 
(n.) *2an-a ‘load, burden’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian (obsolete) (f.) inwt ‘freight, cargo’. Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:92; Hannig 1995:75. 

Dravidian: Tamil anuppu (anuppi-) ‘to send, to accompany one a little way 
out of respect’; Malayalam anuppuka ‘to send’; Kannada ampaka ‘sending, 
dispatching, entertainment given to friends at their departure’; Telugu 
anucu, ancu, anupu, ampu ‘to send’; Gadba anisp- (anist-) ‘to load on a 
cart’; Kurux ambna ‘to let go, to set free, to send away, to give up, to 
pardon, to leave a place’; Malto ambe ‘to leave off, to forsake’; Brahui 
hamping ‘to load up, to load up and go, to start, to depart, to be wiped out’, 
hampifing ‘to make to load, to make to start off, to help to load’, hamp 
‘start, starting’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:31, no. 329. 

Proto-Indo-European *?en-os-/*?on-os- ‘load, burden’: Sanskrit dnas- 
‘cart, wagon’; Latin onus ‘load, burden, freight’. Pokorny 1959:321—322 
*enos- or *onos- ‘burden’; Walde 1927—1932.1::132—133 *enos- or 
*onos-; Mann 1984—1987:879 *onos, -es- ‘burden, load; impost, duty; 
obligation; bearer, carrier, carriage’; Watkins 1985:17 *en-es- and 2000:23 
*en-es- ‘burden’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:33; Mallory—Adams 1997:87 
*h,Onh,es- ‘burden’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:462 *enos > *onos; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:210 *onos; De Vaan 2008:428. 


Buck 1949:10.63 send; 10.75 carriage, wagon, cart. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
561, no. 423. 
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633. Proto-Nostratic root *?any- (~ *?an)-): 
(vb.) *2an»- ‘to be quiet, still, at peace, at rest’; 
(n.) *Pany-a ‘tranquility, peace, rest’; (adj.) ‘quiet, still, peaceful, restful’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘to be quiet, still, peaceful, at rest’: (?) Proto-Semitic 
*?a/wa/n-, *?a/ya/n- ‘to be at rest > Arabic ?ana ‘to be at rest’, ?awn 
‘calmness, serenity, gentleness’; Tamüdic ?n ‘calmness, serenity’; Geez / 
Ethiopic fa?ayyana [FAP] ‘to live well and comfortably, to be pampered’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :12—13; Leslau 1987:50. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
* Pand- ‘to be quiet, to be still’ > Asa ?and- ‘to tame’; Ma'a -?andu ‘to be 
quiet, to be still’. Ehret (1980:284) reconstructs *?and- (or *fand-) ‘to 
tame’ and notes the following concerning the Ma’a form: “Stem plus 
extension, probably -Vw- consequentive, added before C# — Ø.” 
Dravidian: Tamil anantar ‘sleep, drowsiness, stupor, loss of consciousness, 
inebriety, confusion of mind’, anantal ‘sleep, drowsiness, stupor’; 
Malayalam anantal ‘light sleep’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:30, no. 326. 
Proto-Altaic *dnve(-c'V) ‘to be quiet, peaceful, at rest’: Proto-Tungus 
*anvi- '(vb.) to enjoy; (n.) feast’ > Evenki äni- ‘to enjoy’; Nanay / Gold 
and ‘feast’. Proto-Mongolian *eye, *eg-ke (< *anve-kV) ‘peace, quiet > 
Written Mongolian eye ‘peace, accord; harmony, concord; amity, 
friendship’; Khalkha eye, eny ‘peace, quiet’; Buriat eye, enye ‘peace, 
quiet’; Kalmyk eya, enka ‘peace, quiet’; Ordos eye, egye ‘peace, quiet’. 
Proto-Turkic *Enc- ‘tranquil, at peace’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) enc 
‘tranquil, at peace’, encsire- ‘to be uneasy’; Karakhanide Turkic enc 
‘tranquil, at peace’, encrii-n- ‘to live in peace’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
encü ‘tranquil, at peace’, encik- ‘to be accustomed’, encik ‘habit’, enci-le- 
‘to soothe’; Tatar (dial) inc ‘peace’; Sary-Uighur ingek-tiy ‘quiet’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:302—303 *arie(-c* V) ‘to be quiet, to sit’. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb.; sb.); 12.19 quiet (adj.). 


634. Proto-Nostratic root *?any- (~ *?any-): 
(vb.) *2an»- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 
(n.) *?an»-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 
Derivative: 
(particle) *?any-‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to), to 
reach, to arrive’: Proto-Semitic *?an-aw/y- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to 
come (at the right time)’ > Arabic ?and ‘to come to maturity, to be nearly 
ripe; to draw near, to come (esp. time), to approach’, ?anan ‘(span of) 
time’; Hebrew ?aànah [MIN] ‘to be opportune, to meet, to encounter 
opportunity; to bring about, to cause’, fo?ánáh [TINA] ‘opportunity’, 
ta?anah [MND] ‘occasion; time of copulation, mating time (of animals)’ (a 
hapax legomenon in the Bible). Perhaps also Akkadian inu, énu, inum, 
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enum ‘when’, mu ‘at the time of (Von Soden 1965—1981.1:382—383 
lists inu, enu). D. Cohen 1970— :25; Murtonen 1989:95; Klein 1987:38 
and 688; Zammit 2002:71—82. Egyptian ini, iny ‘to bring, to fetch; to 
carry off, to bring away; to bring about (an event); to remove (something 
bad), to overcome (trouble); to reach, to attain (a place)’; Coptic ine [eme] 
‘to bring, to bear’. Hannig 1995:74; Faulkner 1962:22; Gardiner 1957:554; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:14 and 1926—1963.1:90—91; Vycichl 1983:64; 
Cerny 1976:47. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo aan- ‘to follow’. Hudson 
1989:348. 

Dravidian: Tamil anai ‘to approach, to come near, to touch, to come into 
contact with, to copulate with’, anmai, anumai, animai ‘nearness, 
proximity’, anàávu (anàvi-) ‘to approach’, ani '(vb.) to join with (tr.); (adv.) 
near’, anuku (anuki-) ‘to approach’, annimai *nearness', annani ‘in close 
proximity’; Malayalam anayuka ‘to approach, to arrive’, anavu ‘arrival, 
closeness’, anekka ‘to bring into contact, to embrace, to hug’, anukuka ‘to 
approach’, anaccal ‘embracing, drawing near’, anfa ‘nearness, proximity’, 
antuka, annuka, anpuka ‘to approach’; Kota and- (andy-) ‘to be in the 
same place with, to approach, to be in or move into place, to seize prey’; 
Kannada ane, ani ‘to come near, to come into contact, to touch, to 
embrace’, ane ‘approach’, ani ‘joining, fitness, order’, andisu ‘to go near, 
to approach, to resort to, to come or go to for protection’, ande ‘nearness, 
approach, side of anything’; Tulu anepuni ‘to come into contact, to press’; 
Telugu antu ‘(vb.) to touch; (n.) touch, uncleanness, defilement by touch, 
impurity, pollution’; Kurux drsnd ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come, to 
overtake, to hear about’, drsta?Gnd ‘to make reach, to deliver, to touch 
(with the help of some instrument), to overtake’, drstarnd ‘to be brought 
up in a certain place’; Malto anrse ‘to arrive’, anrstre ‘to cause to arrive, to 
convey’; Brahui haninging ‘to copulate (of human beings)’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:13, no. 120. 

Proto-Indo-European *?en-o-s (‘span of time’ >) ‘year’: Greek *évoc 
‘year’ in: €vl-avtdc ‘one year old; yearly, annual, year by year; for a year, 
lasting a year’, T|vic (acc. pl. vic) (lengthened-grade) ‘a year old, yearling’, 
di-evoc ‘two years old’, tpi-evoc ‘three years old’, etc. Perhaps also -n- 
(zero-grade) in: Lithuanian pér-n-ai ‘last year’; Latvian pér-n-s ‘in 
previous years’; Gothic *fair-n-s ‘in the previous year’; Middle High 
German (adv.) ver-n-e ‘in the previous year’; Old Icelandic for-n ‘old, 
ancient’; Old English fyr-n ‘(adj.) former, ancient; (adv.) formerly, of old, 
long ago, once upon a time’. Semantic development as in Arabic ?anan 
‘(span of) time’ cited above. Pokorny 1959:314 *en- ‘year’; Watkins 
1985:17 *en- ‘year’; Mann 1984—1987:925 *pernoi (*pern-) ‘last year, of 
yore’, *pernos ‘last year’s, ancient’; Mallory—Adams 1997:654 *h,en- 
‘year’; Hofmann 1966:83 and 108; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:348—349 
*eno- and J:414; Beekes 2010.1:426; Frisk 1970—1973.1:518 and 1:638; 
Orél 2003:100—101 Proto-Germanic *fernaz (< *per- ‘previous’ plus 
zero-grade of *eno- ‘year’), 101 *fernjaz; Feist 1939:140—141 *eno-; 
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Lehmann 1986:106—107 *eno-; De Vries 1977:138; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.11:576; Smoczynski 2007.1:451—452; Derksen 2015:352. 
Proto-Altaic *an"u (‘span of time’ >) ‘moon; (moon cycle), year’: Proto- 
Tungus *amya ‘year’ > Evenki anyani ‘year’; Lamut / Even anypn ‘year’; 
Negidal anyanj ‘year’; Manchu aniya ‘year’, aniyadari ‘every year’, 
aniyanga ‘pertaining to a certain year in the twelve year cycle’, aniyalame 
‘for an entire year, a whole year’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) ani ‘year’; 
Jurchen ania ‘year’; Ulch ara(n) ‘year’; Orok anani ‘year’; Nanay / Gold 
ayyana, aygani ‘year’; Oroch anyani ‘year’; Udihe ana(n) ‘year’; Solon 
ané, aya ‘year’. (?) Proto-Mongolian *oy(n) ‘anniversary, year’ > Middle 
Mongolian oin ‘time’; Written Mongolian oi ‘full year, anniversary, 
birthday’; Khalkha oy ‘anniversary’; Buriat oy ‘anniversary’; Kalmyk 6 
‘year’; Ordos oón ‘anniversary, year’. Proto-Turkic *an’(k) ‘moon, month’ 
> Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ay ‘moon, month’; Karakhanide 
Turkic ay ‘moon, month’; Turkish ay ‘moon, month; crescent’; Gagauz ay 
‘moon, month’; Azerbaijani ay ‘moon, month’; Turkmenian dy ‘moon, 
month’; Uzbek 2y ‘moon, month’; Uighur ay ‘moon, month’; Karaim ay 
‘moon, month’; Tatar ay ‘moon, month’; Bashkir ay ‘moon, month’; 
Kirghiz ay ‘moon, month’; Kazakh ay ‘moon, month’; Noghay ay ‘moon, 
month’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ay ‘moon, month’; Tuva ay ‘moon, 
month’; Chuvash oyey ‘moon, month’; Yakut iy ‘moon, month’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:303 *aru ‘moon; (moon cycle), year’. 
Semantic development as in Arabic ?anan ‘(span of) time’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:10.61 carry (bear); 10.62 bring; 14.73 year. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:561—562, no. 424. 


635. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *?any-‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *2any- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 
(n.) *ran-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?an- ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: Semitic: 


Akkadian ana ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’. Von Soden 
1965—1981.1:47—48; D. Cohen 1970—  :24. Highland East Cushitic: 
Sidamo aaná ‘on (top of)’, aana ‘over, above’. Hudson 1989:348. 

Proto-Indo-European *?an- ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’: 
Sanskrit ánu ‘with, after, along, alongside, lengthwise, near to, under, 
subordinate to’; Avestan ana ‘along, on’, anu ‘toward, along’; Old Persian 
anuv (that is, anu) ‘along, according to’; Greek &va, àvá (with dative) ‘on, 
upon’, (with accusative) ‘up, from bottom to top, up along’, (in 
compositions) ‘up to, upwards, up’; Latin an- ‘on, to’ as in (inf.) an-hélare 
‘to draw a heavy breath, to puff, to pant’; Gothic ana ‘in, on, upon, at, 
over, to, into, against’; Old Icelandic á ‘on, upon, in’; Old English an, an-, 
on, on- ‘in, on, into, on to, among’; Old Frisian an, ana ‘at, on, over’; Old 
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Saxon an, ana ‘at, on, over’; Old High German an, ana ‘at, on, over’ (New 
High German an); Lithuanian (prep. with gen.) nud ‘from, away from; 
since’. Pokorny 1959:39—40 *an, *anu, *ano, *no ‘over there, along’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:58—59 *an, *ano, *no; Mann 1984—1987:21 *ana 
(*ana) ‘on, upon’, 27 *ano (*and) ‘upon, above’, 257 *an-, *ana, 258 
*ano, *anoi ‘upon; above, downward’; Watkins 1985:2 *an and 2000:3 
*an ‘on’ (extended form *ana); Mallory—Adams 1997:612 *h,en-h,e ‘up 
(onto), upwards, along’, *h,en-u ‘up (onto), upwards, along’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:34; Boisacq 1950:59 *ano; Frisk 1970—1973.1:100—101; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.I:82; Beekes 2010.1:97 *h,en-; Hofmann 1966:17; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:43—44 *ana, *ano, *ane; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:30; Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic *ana(i); Kroonen 2013:26 
Proto-Germanic *ana ‘on(to), to, by’; Feist 1939:41; Lehmann 1986:30 
*an, *anu; De Vries 1977:1; Onions 1966:627; Klein 1971:513 *ano; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:20 *ana; Kluge—Seebold 1989:27 *ana; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:21 Proto-Frisian *ana; Smoczyüski 2007.1:430; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:511; Derksen 2015:338. 


Sumerian en ‘as far as, (up) to, with, together with, in addition to, besides, 
including’, en(-na), en-Sa ‘as far as, (up) to’, en-na ‘to, towards, near, in 
addition to, besides, moreover’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:562—563, no. 425. 


636. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2an"a ‘mother, aunt’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *2en*a ‘mother, elder sister’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil aññai ‘mother’, annai, tannai ‘mother, elder sister’, 
emm-anai ‘our mother’, tamm-anai ‘mother’; Malayalam anna ‘mother’; 
Parji añña ‘father’s sister’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:7, no. 58. Dravidian 
loans in Indo-Aryan: cf. Prakrit anni- ‘father’s sister’. 

B. [Proto-Indo-European *?an(n)o-s, *?an(n)i-s, *Pan(n)a ‘mother’: Hittite 
(nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Palaic (nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Luwian 
(nom. sg.) an-ni-is, a-an-ni-i$ ‘mother’; Lycian (nom. sg.) eni ‘mother’; 
Lydian (nom. sg.) énas ‘mother’; Latin anna ‘foster-mother’; (?) Greek 
(Hesychius) àvvíg: ‘grandmother’. Pokorny 1959:36—37 (nursery word) 
*an- ‘old woman, ancestor’; Walde 1927—1932.1:55—56 *an-; Tischler 
1977— .1:24—25; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:55—57; Kloekhorst 2008b:174; 
Sturtevant 1933:87, 873; 132, 8129; 178—179, 8293; Mallory—Adams 
1997:385—386 *h,en- (or *an-) '(old) woman, mother; Hoffmann 
1966:19; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:91; Frisk 1970—1973.I:112; Beekes 
2010.1:107 *h,en-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:50.] Note: The Indo- 
European forms belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *?ay(y)a 
‘woman, female, female relative’. 
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C. Proto-Uralic *an"i ‘sister-in-law’: Hungarian dngy ‘the wife of an elder 
brother or another older relative’, (?) anya ‘mother’; Lapp / Saami (Kola) 
vyonnjelvyónje- ‘the wife of an elder brother’; (?) Zyrian / Komi 6na 
‘sister-in-law’; Vogul / Mansi dany?/danga- ‘the wife of an older relative’; 
Ostyak / Xanty draga ‘the wife of an elder brother or uncle; stepmother; 
aunt’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets nejea ‘the mother’s sister’; Selkup 
Samoyed oona ‘aunt’. Collinder 1955:3, 1960:405 *ana, and 1977:25; 
Rédei 1986—1988:10—11 *ana; Décsy 1990:98 *anja ‘mother, aunt’; 
Aikio 2020:18—19 *ani ‘sister-in-law’; Sammallahti 1988:542 Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian *dd ‘sister-in-law’; Janhunen 1977b:100 *ne. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *a(a)na ‘grandmother, mother’ (expressive gemination of 
the initial vowel): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik aana *mother'; Central Alaskan 
Yupik aana ‘mother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik aana ‘mother’; Central 
Siberian Yupik naa ‘mother’; Sirenik nana ‘mother’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit aana ‘grandmother’; North Alaskan Inuit aana ‘grandmother’; 
Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) aana ‘grandmother’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit aana ‘paternal grandmother, paternal great aunt’; Greenlandic Inuit 
aanak, aanaq ‘grandmother’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:25. 
Aleut ana-X ‘mother’. Proto-Eskimo *ana(a)na (probably a reduplication 
of *a(a)na) ‘older female relative’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anaana(k), 
anaanaq ‘maternal aunt’; Central Alaskan Yupik anaana ‘maternal aunt, 
stepmother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik anaana ‘maternal aunt’; Central 
Siberian Yupik anaana ‘maternal aunt’; Sirenik andna ‘maternal aunt’; 
Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) anaanak ‘grandmother’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit anaana ‘mother’; Greenlandic Inuit anaana ‘mother’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:26. 


Caldwell 1913:613; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:584, no. 454; Hakola 2000:21, no. 
30; Fortescue 1998:152. 


637. Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *?an-): 
(vb.) *2ay- ‘to divide, to separate’; 
(n.) *Pay-a ‘separation, difference’; (adj.) ‘separate, different? 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya annann ih- ‘to be different’, 
annanna ‘different’, annann-is- ‘to differentiate, to separate (grain)’; 
Kambata annann- ‘to be different’, annanna ass- ‘to differentiate, to 
separate (grain)’, annannooma-ta ‘different’. Hudson 1989:49, 269, and 
307. Cushitic (Kambata) loans in Gurage (Endegen) äññä, ?àfinà, dnnd?ar, 
(Ennemor) eña, efía?ar ‘other, another, different, various’. Leslau 1979:79. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?an- ‘separate, different’? in: *?an-yo-s ‘other, 
different’, *Pan-thero-s ‘different’: Sanskrit anyá-h ‘other, different’, 
ántara-h ‘different’; Avestan anyo ‘another, else’; Old Persian aniya- ‘the 
one or the other (of two), other (of any number), the rest of’; Gothic anpar 
‘other, second’, (adv.) anpar-leiko ‘otherwise’, *anpar-leiks (only anpar- 
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leikei is attested) ‘diversity’; Old Icelandic annarr ‘one of the two, the one 
(of two); second; the next following; some other; other, different’; Faroese 
annar ‘other’; Swedish annan ‘other’; Danish anden ‘other’; Old English 
ober ‘one of two; second; other’, dber-lice ‘otherwise’; Old Frisian other 
‘other; second’; Old Saxon odar ‘other; second’, odar-lik ‘otherwise’; 
Dutch ander ‘other’; Old High German andar ‘other; second’ (New High 
German ander ‘other; next, following, second’); Lithuanian añtras ‘other, 
second’; Latvian ùotrs ‘other, second’; Old Prussian anters, antars ‘other, 
second’. Pokorny 1959:37—38 *an- demonstrative particle: *other(side), 
there’, *anios ‘other’, *anteros ‘other’; Walde 1927—1932.1:56 *an and 
1:67; Mann 1984—1987:25 *anios ‘yon, that; other’, 27 *anteros ‘second, 
other’; Watkins 1985:2 *an demonstrative particle; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:35 and 1:37; Mallory—Adams 1997:411 *h,onteros ‘other’; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:12; Smoczynski 2007.1:18 *h,én-tero-; Kroonen 
2013:30 Proto-Germanic *anpara- ‘the other (of two), the second’; Orél 
2003:21 Proto-Germanic *anperaz; Feist 1939:53; Lehmann 1986:39—40 
*anter-o-, *an-yo-; De Vries 1977:10; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:20 
*dntero-; Onions 1966:635 Common Germanic *anperaz; Klein 1971:522; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:300; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:21 *antero-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:29 *antero-. 

Proto-Altaic *ayV ‘separate, different’: Proto-Tungus *aya- ‘foreigner, 
orphan’ > Evenki aynaki ‘foreigner’, ayagakan ‘orphan’; Lamut / Even 
ajpv3a ‘orphan’; Negidal aynayi ‘foreigner’, ayagayan ‘orphan’; Manchu 
anaqu (uy) ‘orphan’; Ulch ayaga, ayanj ‘orphan’; Orok ayada ‘orphan’; 
Nanay / Gold ag3ini ‘foreigner’, agcajá ‘orphan’; Oroch aynaini 
‘foreigner’, ayaga ‘orphan’; Udihe aynayi ‘foreigner’, aga$a ‘orphan’; 
Solon ayazi ‘orphan’. Proto-Mongolian *aygi- ‘apart, separately; class, 
group’ > Written Mongolian aygida (adv. and adj.) ‘separately; especially; 
apart from; except; different, another’, aygi ‘class, group; part, section’, 
angila- ‘to divide, to separate, to segregate, to discriminate; to classify, to 
subdivide’; Khalkha angid ‘apart, separately’, angi ‘class, group’; Buriat 
angil- ‘to be separated’, aggi- ‘class, group’; Kalmyk dygi- ‘class, group’; 
Ordos angi ‘piece, part’; Dagur ayg(i) ‘class, group’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:307 *ayV ‘separate, different’. 


Buck 1949:2.85 orphan. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 807, *HanV ‘other’. 


638. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a '(older) female relative’ (nursery word): 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ay- ‘father’s sister > Ma’a engá 
‘father’s sister’; Dahalo ?anno ‘father’s sister’. Ehret 1980:288. 

Dravidian: Kannada annu ‘a woman’; Telugu annu ‘a woman’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:14, no. 132. 

[Proto-Indo-European *?an(n)o-s, *Pan(n)i-s, *?an(n)a ‘mother’: Hittite 
(nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Palaic (nom. sg.) an-na-as ‘mother’; Luwian 
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(nom. sg.) an-ni-is, a-an-ni-is ‘mother’; Lycian (nom. sg.) eni ‘mother’; 
Lydian (nom. sg.) énas ‘mother’; Latin anna ‘foster-mother’; (?) Greek 
(Hesychius) àvvíg: ‘grandmother’. Pokorny 1959:36—37 (nursery word) 
*an- *old woman, ancestor'; Walde 1927—1932.1:55—56 *an-; Tischler 
1977— ..1:24—25; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:55—57; Kloekhorst 2008b:174; 
Sturtevant 1933:87, 873; 132, 8129; 178—179, 8293; Mallory—Adams 
1997:385—386 *h,en- (or *an-) ‘(old) woman, mother’; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:91; Frisk 1970—1973.I:112; Hoffmann 1966:19; Beekes 
2010.1:107 *h,en-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:50.] Note: The Indo- 
European forms belong either here or with Proto-Nostratic *?an¥a ‘mother, 
aunt'. 


Buck 1949:2.52 aunt. 


639. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *225(5)a ‘(older) male relative’ (nursery word): 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *anna ‘father’ > Burji an(n)-da 
‘father, husband, owner’, annaa (pl. annaani) ‘father, husband, owner 
(of)’; Gedeo / Darasa anna ‘father, uncle, paternal owner (of)’; Hadiyya 
anna (pl. anno?o) ‘father’; Kambata anna ‘father’; Sidamo anna ‘father, 
owner (of)’. Sasse 1982:26; Hudson 1989:62. Central Cushitic: Kemant an 
‘grandfather’; Quara an ‘grandfather’; Bilin ?an (pl. ?ánen) ‘grandfather’. 
Appleyard 2006:77; Reinisch 1887:32. 

Dravidian: Tamil annan, annácci ‘elder brother’, annar ‘elder brother’, 
annattai ‘elder brother (sometimes in contempt)’, annarvi ‘elder brother or 
cousin’, anna ‘elder brother, father’, anni ‘elder brother’s wife’; Toda on, 
onon ‘elder brother or male parallel cousin’; Malayalam annan, anndcci 
‘elder brother’; Kota an ‘elder brother or male parallel cousin’; Kannada 
anna, ana ‘elder brother; respectful mode of addressing boys’, anni 
‘affectionate mode of addressing females’; Kodagu anné ‘elder brother or 
male parallel cousin’; Tulu anne ‘elder brother, maternal uncle, an elderly 
man’; Telugu anna ‘elder brother; termination of names of men’; Kolami 
annák ‘elder brother’; Gondi tannal ‘elder brother’; Konda ana ‘father’s 
father’, annasi ‘elder brother (with reference to 3rd person)’. Krishnamurti 
2003:10 *anna- ‘elder brother’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:14, no. 131. 
Proto-Eskimo *ayayuy ‘elder sibling of the same sex’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik aya<y>uk ‘partner, buddy’; Central Alaskan Yupik (Bristol Bay) 
agayuk ‘partner’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ayayuk ‘older brother; 
(Qawiaraq) elder sibling of the same sex’; North Alaskan Inuit (Nunamiut) 
agayuk ‘elder sibling of the same sex’; Western Canadian Inuit ayayuk 
*(Copper) elder sibling of the same sex; (Siglit) older brother of boy’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit ayayuk ‘elder sibling of the same sex’; Greenlandic 
Inuit agayu(q), (East Greenlandic) aniiq ‘elder sibling of the same sex’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:32. 
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640. Proto-Nostratic root *2ap^- (~ *Pap"-): 
(vb.) *Pap^- ‘to be more, over, above, extra, superior; to surpass’; 
(n.) *2ap/-a ‘that which is more, over, above, extra, superior’; (adj.) ‘many, 
more, extra, additional, numerous, teeming, superior’ 
(particle) *2ap^- ‘also, moreover, besides’ 


Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have been 
a particle, though this is how it is preserved in Semitic and the other 
Nostratic daughter languages. Though the original meaning is uncertain, 
we may speculate that it may have been something like ‘(vb.) to be 
more, over, above, extra, superior; to surpass; (n.) that which is more, 
over, above, extra, superior; (adj.) many, more, extra, additional, 
numerous, teeming, superior’. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?apa ‘also, and also’ > Ugaritic ap ‘also’; 
Hebrew ?ag [N] ‘also, and also, and even’; Syriac ?ag ‘also’; Phoenician 
?p ‘also, even’; Palmyrene 7p ‘also, even’; Arabic fa ‘then, and then, and 
so thus, thence’; Sabaean f- ‘and, so’. Klein 1987:45; Tomback 1978:27; 
Zammit 2002:314. The original meaning may be preserved in Akkadian 
(adj. f. pl.) apatu (abatu, epatu) (Old Babylonian a/epiatum) ‘numerous, 
teeming (as epithet of human beings)’. Berber: Tuareg uf ‘to be better, to 
be superior’, suf ‘to prefer’, tūfūt ‘superiority in goodness’; Ghadames sif 
‘to prefer, to choose’; Mzab if ‘to surpass, to exceed, to be better’; Wargla 
if ‘to surpass, to be better than’, tifat ‘superiority, preeminence’; Tamazight 
af, if ‘to surpass, to be better than’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha af ‘to surpass, to be 
better’; Riff af ‘to surpass, to be better’; Kabyle if ‘to surpass, to be better 
than’; Chaouia af ‘to be better (than)’; Zenaga uft ‘to be better’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?ep"i/*Pop*i (zero-grade form: *p^i) ‘and, also, and 
also, besides, moreover’: Sanskrit ápi ‘and, also, moreover, besides, upon’; 
Avestan aipi ‘also, too’; Old Persian apiy ‘thereto, very’; Armenian ew 
‘and, also’; Greek m, ¿ní ‘upon, besides’. Pokorny 1959:323—324 *epi, 
*opi, *pi ‘near to’; Walde 1927—1932.1:122—123 *epi, *opi, *pi; Mann 
1984—1987:246—247 *epi (*pi) ‘on, by, at, near’, 880 *op-, *opi ‘back, 
off, out, round, at’; Watkins 1985:17 *epi (also *opi) and 2000:23 *epi 
(also *opi) ‘near, at, against’ (zero-grade form *pi); Mallory—Adams 
1997:391 *h,epi ~ *h,opi ‘near, on’; Boisacq 1950:264—265 *epi, *opi; 
Hofmann 1966:87 *epi, *opi; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:358; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:535 *épi; Beekes 2010.1:440 *h,epi; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:39. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *4p ~ *Ep emphatic strengthening particle > 
Karakhanide Turkic ap, ep emphatic strengthening particle; Turkish ap 
emphatic strengthening particle, apacik *wide open; very evident or clear'; 
Azerbaijani apzic ‘however’; Kirghiz apey an emphatic interjection. 
[Starostin—D ybo—Mudrak 2003:514.] 
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D. 


(?) Etruscan epl, pi, pul ‘in, to, up to, until’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:568— 569, no. 435. 


641. Proto-Nostratic root *?ar- (~ *?ar-): 
(vb.) *?ar- ‘to cut (off, apart), to sever, to separate, to part asunder’; 
(n.) *2ar-a ‘half, side, part’; (adj.) ‘severed, separated, parted, disjoined’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ari ‘to cut off, to nip off, arakka (arakki-) ‘to clip off, to 
prune, to cut, to sever’; Malayalam ariyuka ‘to reap corn, to cut grass, to 
cut very small, to hack to pieces’, arakkuka ‘to cut, to chip off, to sever’, 
arannuka ‘to cut or chop off (the branches of trees or plants)’; Toda ark- 
(arky-) ‘to chip, to cut square (end of plank or post)’; Kannada ari (arid-) 
‘to cut or lop off’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:20, no. 212. Tamil arai ‘half’; 
Malayalam ara ‘half’; Kota ar ‘half’; Toda ar ‘half’; Kannada ara ‘half, a 
little’, arebar ‘a few’; Telugu ara ‘half, a moiety, incomplete, not full’, ara 
‘half, a moiety’; Tulu are ‘half’; Naiki (of Chanda) ar ‘half? in ar sola ‘a 
measure’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:21—22, no. 229. Tamil aru (aruv-, 
arr-/[mod.] arunt-) ‘to be severed, to break (as a rope), to cease, to become 
extinct, to perish, to be decided, to be settled’, aru (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to break off, 
to cut, to part asunder, to sever, to cleave, to exterminate, to determine, to 
resolve’; Malayalam aruka ‘to be severed, to be cut off, to cease’, arukka 
‘to sever, to cut off, to decide’; Kota arv- (art-) ‘to cut (meat) into small 
pieces for broth’; Toda arf- (art-) ‘to cut, to reap’; Kannada aru ‘to be 
severed or disjoined, to be cut asunder, to cease’, arake ‘fragment, piece’; 
Kodagu ara- (arap-, arat-) ‘to cut’; Telugu aru ‘to be destroyed, to 
decrease’; Kolami ark- (arakt-) ‘to harvest grain by cutting’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:29—30, no. 315. 

Proto-Indo-European *?er-d'-/* Por-dh-/*?y-d'- ‘to split, to divide, to 
separate’: Avestan araóo ‘side’; Sanskrit rdhak (also rdhak) ‘separately, 
aside, apart’, ardha-h ‘side, part’, ardhá-h ‘half’; Lithuanian ardat, ardyti 
‘to rip up, to rip open, to pull down, to dismantle, to disassemble, to take to 
pieces, to disjoint; to destroy, to demolish, to break’, iriù, irti ‘to rip apart; 
to disintegrate’. Pokorny 1959:333 *er-dh-; Walde 1927—1932.1:143 
*er-dh-; Mann 1984—1987:887 *ordhos ‘side, part, half’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:51 and I:124; Smoczynski 2007.1:22 and 1:223—224. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 12.23 separate (vb.); 13.24 half. Bomhard—K ems 
1994:581—582, no. 451; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 67, *?erV ‘to divide; one 
share, one, single’. 


642. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘male, man, husband’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- ‘husband’: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *aro?o 


‘husband’ > Sidamo aroo, aro ‘husband’; Gedeo / Darasa aro?o ‘husband’; 
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Hadiyya aro?o ‘husband’. Hudson 1989:82. Central Cushitic: Awngi / 
Awiya (with prefix 5-) g-árá ‘husband’. Appleyard 2006:86. Omotic: 
Anfilla aroo ‘husband’ (according to Orél—Stolbova, this may be a loan 
from Sidamo). Orél—Stolbova 1995:14, no. 49, *?ar- ‘husband’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite ir-sd-na, ir-Sd-an-na ‘big, 
large, great’, ir-Sd-ra ‘leader, chief’; Middle Elamite ri-Sa-ar, ri-Sa-ar-ra, 
ri-šá-ri ‘the big one, great person’, Neo-Elamite ri-sd-ra ‘the big one, great 
person’. The ir- ~ ri- variation may indicate a syllabic r [r]. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?er-s-/*?r-s- ‘male, man’: Greek (Homeric) áponv, 
(Attic) &ppnv, (Ionic, Aeolian, Lesbian, Cretan, etc.) éponv, Laconian 
pong ‘male; masculine, strong’; Sanskrit rsa-bhd-h ‘bull’; Avestan arsan- 
‘man; manly’; Old Persian arsan-, arsa- ‘male, hero, bull’; Armenian arn 
‘male sheep’. Pokorny 1959:336 *ers-, *rs-; *rsen ‘manly, virile’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:149—150; Mann 1984—1987:36 *arsien (*arsian, *rsién, 
*rsian) ‘male, manly’; Mallory—Adams 1997:363 *rsén ‘male (as 
opposed to female)’; Benveniste 1969.::21—25 and 1973:19—22; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:125; Buck 1955:45; Kent 1953:171; Boisacq 
1950:83; Frisk 1970—1973.I:152—153; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:116; 
Hofmann 1966:25; Beekes 2010.1:141 *uers-n-; Godel 1975:98, §5.144. 

D. (?) Uralic: Proto-Ugric *ars (*arwa) ‘relative on the mother’s side; 
mother's younger brother > Old Hungarian ara ‘brother’ (Modern 
Hungarian ‘fiancée’); Ostyak / Xanty (Kazym) worti ‘mother’s younger 
brother; younger brother's sons', (Obdorsk) orti *mother's brother'; Vogul 
/ Mansi (Middle Lozva) odr, (Northern) är ‘relative on the mother's side’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:832— 833 *ars (*arwa). 

E. Proto-Altaic *ari (~ *éra) ‘male, man, husband’: Proto-Mongolian *ere 
‘man, male’ > Written Mongolian ere ‘man, male, husband; manly, daring, 
bold, brave’; Khalkha er ‘man’; Buriat ere ‘man’; Kalmyk era ‘man’; 
Ordos ere ‘man’; Moghol errd ‘man’; Dagur er, ergun, ere ‘man’; 
Monguor ré ‘non-castrated male of certain animals; masculine’. Proto- 
Turkic *er ‘man’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) er ‘man’; Turkish er 
‘man, male, husband’; Karakhanide Turkic er ‘man’; Azerbaijani dr 
‘husband’; Turkmenian dr ‘man’; Uighur dr ‘man’; Karaim er ‘man’; Tatar 
ir ‘man’; Bashkir ir ‘man’; Sary-Uighur jer ‘man’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
er ‘man’; Tuva er ‘man’; Chuvash ar ‘man’; Yakut er ‘man’; Dolgan er 
‘man’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:312 *ari (~ *éra) ‘man’. 


Buck 1949:2.23 male; 2.31 husband. 


643. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman, relative’; (adj.) ‘associated, related’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- ‘(n.) associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman; (adj.) associated, related’: Semitic: Ugaritic 
ary ‘kinsman’. D. Cohen 1970—  :33. Egyptian iry, iri ‘one who belongs 
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to someone or something, one who is in charge, keeper; friend, associate, 
companion’; Coptic (Bohairic) er [np] ‘friend’. Hannig 1995:82; Faulkner 
1962:25; Erman—Grapow 1921:15 and 1926—1963.1:105; Gardiner 
1957:61, $79, iry ‘related to, connected with’, from the preposition r (ir) 
‘to’, and 554; Vycichl 1983:53—54; Černý 1976:42. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *Par- ‘kind, associated or related thing’ > Iraqw ado ‘way, 
manner’; Asa ?arato ‘twins’; Ma’a m?aro ‘neighbor; kind, associated or 
related thing’. Ehret 1980:286. 

Proto-Indo-European *?er-/*?or-/*Pr- ‘associated, related’: Sanskrit ari-h 
‘devoted, trustworthy, loyal’, aryvamad ‘companion, host; the god of 
hospitality’; Avestan airyaman- ‘friend, guest’; Hittite (nom. sg.) aras 
‘member of one’s own social group, peer, comrade, partner, fellow, 
friend’. Puhvel 1984— .1/2:116—121 *áro-; Mallory—Adams 1997:213 
*h,eros ~ *h,erios ‘member of one’s own (ethnic) group, peer, freeman’; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:198—199. 


Buck 1949:19.51 friend; 19.53 companion. Dolgopolsky 1998:95, no. 120, 
*ParV- ‘member of the clan’ and 2008, no. 66, *?aRV ‘member of one’s 
clan/family’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:565, no. 429. 


644. Proto-Nostratic root *?ar- (~ *Par-) (used as the base for the designation of 


various horned animals): 
(n.) *Par-a ‘ram, goat, mountain-goat, chamois, ibex, gazelle, etc.’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ar- used as the base for the designation of various horned 


animals: Proto-Semitic *?ar-w/y- originally used as the designation of 
various horned animals: ‘chamois, gazelle, mountain goat’; later used as 
the designation for any wild animal > Akkadian arwi (also armi) 
‘gazelle’, eri, arü ‘eagle’; Amorite ?arwiyum ‘gazelle’; Hebrew ?ari 
[ON], ?aryeh [MN] ‘lion’; Syriac ?arya ‘lion’; Arabic ?arwa ‘chamois’, 
?urwiyya ‘mountain goat’; Sabaean ?ry ‘mountain goats’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?arwe [ACP] ‘animal, wild animal, beast, wild beast, reptile’; Tigrinya 
?arawit, ?ard ‘wild animal’; Tigre ?arwé ‘serpent, snake’, ?arwát ‘female 
elephant’; Harari uri ‘wild animal, beast. D. Cohen 1970— :32; 
Murtonen 1989:100—101; Klein 1987:55; Leslau 1963:31 and 1987:40. 
Berber: Guanche ara 'she-goat'. Lowland East Cushitic *?ar- ‘sheep’ > 
Boni eriya ‘sheep’; Rendille ari ‘sheep’. Highland East Cushitic (pl.) 
* Paray- ‘sheep’ > Bambala araay ‘sheep’. Proto-Rift *?ar- ‘goat > Iraqw 
ari ‘goat’; Alagwa (pl.) ara ‘goats’; Burunge (pl.) ara ‘goats’; K’wadza 
ali-to ‘goat’. Ehret 1980:297 *aari ‘goat’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:15, no. 50, 
*Par- ‘ram, goat’; Militarév 2009:101. 

Proto-Kartvelian *arckw- ‘chamois’: Mingrelian erckem-, erskem- ‘ibex’; 
Georgian arcv- ‘chamois’. Note: Svan jersk’dn ‘chamois’ is a loan from 
Mingrelian. Schmidt 1962:93 *arckw-; Klimov 1964:45 *arcw- and 
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1998:3—4 *arcw- ‘chamois’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:36 *arcw-; 
Fahnrich 2007:38—39 *arcw-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?er-/*?or-/*?r- used as the base for the designation 
of various horned animals: ‘ram, goat’: Greek épupoc “young goat, kid’; 
Armenian or-oj ‘lamb’; Latin ariés ‘ram’; Umbrian erietu ‘ram’; Old Irish 
heirp 'she-goat'; Old Prussian eristian ‘lamb’; Lithuanian éras ‘lamb’. 
Pokorny 1959:326 *er-, *eri- ‘he-goat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:135—136 
*er-; Watkins 1985:17 *er- base of designation of various domestic horned 
animals; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:584 *er(i)- and 1995.1:500 *er(i)- 
‘lamb, ram’; Mallory—Adams 1997:511 *h,er- ‘lamb, kid’; Chantraine 
1968—1980.I:372; Boisacq 1950:281; Frisk 1970—1973.1:560; Hofmann 
1966:93 *eri-bhos, *er-bhos, * ri-; Beekes 2010.1:460; De Vaan 2008:54; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:46; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:67 *eri-bho-, 
*er-bh-; *ero-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:121; Smocynski 2007.1:233—234 
jéras; Derksen 2015:154 *Hieh,-r-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008: 
233—235 *h,er-, *h,er-i-. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep; 3.26 ram; 3.36 goat; 3.37 he-goat; 3.38 kid. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:570— 571, no. 437; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 75, *?erq[i] ‘ruminant’. 


645. Proto-Nostratic root *2as- (~ *22s-): 
(vb.) *2as- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
(n.) *?as-a ‘the act of gathering, collecting’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?as- ‘to gather, to collect’: Proto-Semitic *?as-ap- ‘to 
gather, to collect’ > Hebrew ?asag [ON] ‘to gather, to collect, to remove; 
to harvest’, ?asig [FTON] ‘harvest’; Aramaic ?asag ‘to gather, to harvest’; 
Phoenician ?sp ‘to be gathered in’; Ugaritic dsp ‘to gather’; Akkadian 
esepu ‘to gather up, to collect’ (Assyrian esapu); Eblaite d-si-pu ‘harvest’. 
D. Cohen 1970— :27; Murtonen 1989:97; Klein 1971:44. East Chadic 
*?Vsup- ‘to harvest’ > Tumak sub- ‘to harvest’. Orél—Stolbova 2000:37, 
no. 146, *?Vcup- ‘to gather, to harvest’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?es-/*?os- 'harvest-time': Gothic asans ‘summer 
(time of harvest)’; Old Icelandic ónn ‘working season, especially the hay- 
making season’; Old High German aran ‘harvest’? (New High German 
Ernte ‘harvest, crops’); Old Prussian assanis ‘autumn’; Old Church Slavic 
jesene ‘autumn’; Russian ósen' [ocen] ‘autumn’; Ukrainian ósin' 
‘autumn’; Belorussian vósen' ‘autumn’; Slovak jesen ‘autumn’; Bulgarian 
ésen ‘autumn’. Pokorny 1959:343 *es-en-, *os-en- ‘summer, harvest’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:161—162 *es-en-, *os-en-; Mann 1984—1987:38 
*asio(n) (*asin-, *asan-) ‘harvest-time, autumn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.11:691 *(e)s-en- and 1995.1:596—597 *(e)s-en- ‘harvest time, 
summer’; Watkins 1985:17 *esen- and 2000:24 *es-en- ‘harvest, fall’ 
(Germanic *azno ‘harvest, work’); Mallory—Adams 1997:504 *h,es-en- ~ 
*h,os-en- ~ h,os-r ‘autumn’; Orél 2003:31 Proto-Germanic *az(a)niz ~ 
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*asaniz, Kroonen 2013:46 Proto-Germanic *azani- ‘harvest’; Lehmann 
1986:44 *e/os-+-en/r ‘harvest time, summer’; Feist 1939:58—59; De Vries 
1977:687—688 *es-en-, *os-en-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:173; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:186 *osor/-n-; Derksen 2008:144 Balto-Slavic *es-eni- and 
2015:555— 556 *h,es-en-i-. 


Buck 1949:8.41 crop, harvest. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:559— 560, no. 421. 


646. Proto-Nostratic root *?as)- (~ *?asy-): 


(vb.) *?as¥- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’; 
(n.) *2as»-a “place, seat’; (adj.) ‘put, placed, set, established’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?as¥- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’: Proto- 


Semitic *?as’-as’- ‘to set up, to establish’ > Old Akkadian ussum 
‘foundation’; Hebrew *?àsas [WW] ‘to strengthen, to fortify, to found, to 
establish’; Post-Biblical Hebrew ma?ussas [WWN?] ‘strong’; Biblical 
Aramaic (pl. det.) ?ussayya ‘foundations’; Arabic ?assa ‘to found, to 
establish, to set up, to lay the foundation’, ?uss ‘foundation, basis’; 
Sabaean ?ss ‘base (of a statue or stele)’; Tigre ?assárá ‘to set in order’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :35—36; Klein 1987:59— 60. Egyptian is-t, s-t ‘seat, 
throne, place’, tis ‘to sit, to seat oneself’, t-is? ‘to set, to insert, to inlay’, 
isb-t ‘throne, seat’, (obsolete in Middle Egyptian) isd ‘to sit’. Hannig 
1995:102, 105, and 918; Faulkner 1962:30 and 206; Róssler 1981:715; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:19, 150 and 1926—1963.1:132, 4:1—6 s-t, 5:242. 
East Cushitic: Burji iss- ‘to do, to act, to make’; Sidamo ass- ‘to do, to 
make’; Kambata ass-, es- ‘to so, to make’; Hadiyya iss- ‘to do, to make’; 
Gedeo / Darasa (h)ass- ‘to do’; Saho is- ~ is- ‘to do, to make’; Boni as- ‘to 
prepare, to make’. Sasse 1982:107; Hudson 1989:51 and 405 Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *ass- ‘to do’. 

Proto-Indo-European *?és-/*?ds- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be 
seated’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) e-es-zi, a-as-zi ‘to set, to sit, to beset, to do’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian i-sá-nu-wa/i- ‘to seat, to cause to sit’, i-sd-tara/i-ta- 
‘throne’; Greek Ñotar ‘to sit, to be seated’; Sanskrit dste ‘to sit, to sit 
down’; Avestan aste ‘to sit’. Rix 1998a:206 *h,eh,s- ‘to sit’; Pokorny 
1959:342—2343 *és- ‘to sit’; Walde 1927—1932.11:486 *es-; Mann 1984— 
1987:249 *es- (variant of root: *es-); Watkins 2000:24 *és- ‘to sit’ (oldest 
form *g,és-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11I:928 *es- and 1995.I:821 *es- 
‘to sit, to be seated’; Mallory—Adams 1997:522 *h,es- ‘to sit’; Laroche 
1960:13, no. 19/II, 153, no. 298, and 153—154, no. 299; Hawkins— 
Morpurgo-Davies—Neumann 1974:187—188; Werner 1991:35 and 88; 
Winter 1965b:202 *Ees-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:84; Boisacq 1950:322 
*es-; Beekes 2010.1:518 *h,eh,s-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:411—412; 
Hofmann 1966:107; Frisk 1970—1973.1:633—634; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
252—255 (reduplicated) *h,e-h,s-; Tischler 1977— .1:110—111; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:291—300. 
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C. Proto-Uralic *asve- ‘to place, to put, to set’: Finnish asu- ‘to reside, to live, 
to dwell’, asetta- ‘to place, to put, to set’, ase- ‘to place oneself, asema 
‘position, place, station’; Estonian asu- ‘to be, to be found, to lie, to dwell’, 
asu ‘place (for rest)’, asukoht *dwelling-place, residence, abode, habitation, 
haunt; location, whereabouts; site, seat’, asula ‘settlement, populated area, 
village’, asukas ‘inhabitant, denizen’, asuta- ‘to set up, to found, to 
institute, to establish, to constitute’, asunda- ‘to settle, to colonize’, 
asumaa ‘colony’, ase ‘place, spot, site’, aseta- ‘to place, to put, to set, to 
lay; to arrange’; Mordvin ezem ‘place, position; bench fastened to the wall 
in a Mordvin room’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 5óóso-, yäeso- ‘to stop and 
put up one's tent’, yyysy ‘tent, settlement’. Collinder 1955:4 and 1977:26; 
Joki 1973:252—253; Rédei 1986—1988:18—19 *ase-; Décsy 1990:97 
*asja ‘(to) place’; Aikio 2020:48—49 *eci- ‘to set’, *eci-w- ‘camp’. 


Sumerian aš-te ‘seat, stool, throne’, as-ti ‘seat, throne’, es-de, es-ki ‘throne’. 
> , , 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 12.11 place (sb.); 12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.13 
sit. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:268—270, no. 132, *2esA ‘to settle a place, to be 
at a place’; Hakola 2000:25, no. 47; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:567— 568, no. 434; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 84, *2/àá]s[o] ‘to stay, to be’ (Illié-Svityé — ‘to settle") 
and no. 85, *?isV (or *2i?sV ?) ‘to sit’, ‘seat (the part of the body that bears the 
weight in sitting)’ (— ‘foundation, basis’). 


647. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Paththa ‘older male relative, father’ (nursery word): 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian it ‘father’, (f.) it-t ‘nurse’; Coptic yot [ew] ‘father’. 
Hannig 1995:110; Faulkner 1962:32; Gardiner 1957:555; Erman—Grapow 
1921:20 and 1926—1963.1:141; Vycichl 1983:67—68; Cerny 1976:49. 

B. Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *atta ‘father’: Middle Elamite at-ta ‘father’; Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite at-ta ‘father’. McAlpin 1981:141. Dravidian: Tamil 
attan ‘father, elder, person of rank or eminence’, (f) attai, attaicar 
‘father’s sister, mother-in-law’, attan ‘elder sister's husband; father's 
sister’s son, maternal uncle’s son when elder, wife’s brother when elder’; 
Malayalam attan ‘father’, atta (f.) ‘mother, mother’s sister’; Kannada (f.) 
atte, atti ‘mother-in-law, aunt’; Tulu (f) atté ‘mother-in-law’; Gadba 
(Ollari) (f.) ata, (Salur) (f.) atta ‘father’s sister’; Gondi (f.) ati “father’s 
sister’; Telugu (f.) atta ‘mother-in-law’; Naikri (f.) atiak ‘father’s sister’; 
Kuwi (f) atta ‘aunt’, (f) atu ‘grandmother’; Kui (f) ata, atali 
‘grandmother’. Krishnamurti 2003:10 *afta- ‘maternal/paternal aunt’; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:15, no. 142. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?at'tha ‘father, daddy’: Hittite (nom. sg.) at-ta-as 
‘father’; Greek tta ‘daddy’; Latin atta ‘father’; Gothic atta ‘father’; Old 
Frisian aththa ‘father’; Old High German atto ‘father’ (Middle High 
German atte, átte ‘father’); Albanian até ‘father’; Old Church Slavic otoco 
‘father’; Russian oféc [orem] ‘father’; Sanskrit (f.) atta ‘mother’ (*atta- 
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‘father’ is unattested, but note the following: Assamese ata form of address 
to a respectable older man; Gujarati ataji ‘grandfather’; Sinhalese ata 
‘grandfather’; Sindhi ado ‘brother’; Lahndi adda father) Pokorny 
1959:71 *dtos, *atta ‘daddy’; Walde 1927—1932.1:44 *atta; Mann 
1984—1987:39 *ata (*atta, -os, -ios) ‘daddy’; Watkins 1985:4 *atto- and 
2000:6 *atto- ‘father’ (nursery word); Mallory—Adams 1997:195 *at- (or 
*h,et- ~ *h,at-) ‘father’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:27—28; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:135; Boisacq 1950:98; Frisk 1970—1973.1:182; Hofmann 
1966:27; Beekes 2010.1:165 *atta; Ernout—Meillet 1979:54; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:77; De Vaan 2008:60; Huld 1984:39; Orél 
1998:11 and 2003:27 Proto-Germanic *atton; Kroonen 2013:39 Proto- 
Germanic *attan- ‘father’; Feist 1939:62; Lehmann 1986:46; Derksen 
2008:383; Kloekhorst 2008b:225—226; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:224—226. 
Proto-Altaic *ét'e (with *é- for expected *d-) ‘elder male relative’: Proto- 
Tungus *(y)eti- ‘old man; father-in-law’ > Evenki eti-rkén ‘old man’, etki 
‘father-in-law’; Lamut / Even eti-kén ‘old man’, etki ‘father-in-law’; 
Negidal eti-yen ‘old man’, etki ‘father-in-law’; Solon etikké ‘old man’. 
Proto-Mongolian *ecige (< *etike) ‘father’ > Written Mongolian ecige 
‘father’; Khalkha eceg ‘father’; Buriat esege ‘father’; Kalmyk ecaga 
‘father’; Ordos ecige ‘father’; Dagur ecig, ecihe ‘father’. Poppe 1955:57. 
Proto-Turkic *Ata/*Ete ‘father, uncle, ancestor’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) 
ata ‘father’; Karakhanide Turkic ata, ataqi ‘father’; Turkish ata ‘father, 
ancestor’; Azerbaijani ata ‘father’; Turkmenian ata ‘father’s father’; 
Uzbek ota ‘father’; Uighur ata ‘father, ancestor’; Karaim ata ‘ancestor’; 
Tatar ata, eti ‘father’, etkey ‘uncle’; Bashkir ata ‘father, male’; Kirghiz ata 
‘father, ancestor’; Kazakh ata ‘father’; Noghay ata ‘father, male’; Sary- 
Uighur ata ‘father’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ada ‘father, ancestor’. Poppe 
1960:51, 56, and 103; Street 1974:12 *etiké(y) ‘some older male relative’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:523— 524 *ét'e ‘elder relative’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *aflay(an) ‘father’ > Chukchi 
atlayan ‘father’, atlaya-lqal ‘stepfather’; Alyutor allayan ‘father’, allayuwwi 
‘parents’; Kerek itna ‘father’, itnuu-lXal ‘stepfather’. Fortescue 2005:148. 
Etruscan ateri ‘parents, ancestors’, (f) ati ‘mother’, (f) ati nacna 
‘grandmother’. 


Buck 1949:2.35 father. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:565—566, no. 430; Caldwell 
1913:612—613. 


648. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?at Ya ‘older relative (male or female)’ (nursery word): 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil accan ‘father’; Malayalam accan ‘father, lord’, acca, 
acci ‘mother’; Kota aj ayn ‘very old man’, aj av ‘very old woman’; 
Kannada acci ‘mother’, ajja ‘grandfather’, ajji ‘grandmother’; Kodagu ajjé 
‘grandfather’, mutt-ajjé ‘great-grandfather’; Tulu ajje ‘grandfather’, ajji 
‘grandmother’; Naikri djak-jaran ‘grandfather’; Manda aji ‘father’s 
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mother’; Kurux ajjos (voc. ajjo) ‘paternal grandfather’, ajji ‘grandmother’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:6, no. 50. 

B. Proto-Uralic *át»t"à ‘father’: Lapp / Saami ac'ce ‘father’; Vogul / Mansi 
ddci ‘grandfather’; Ostyak / Xanty (Tremyugan) at’, (Literary) asi ‘father’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yaace? ‘father’, (Forest) aace ‘father’. Collinder 
1955:2 and 1977:24; Rédei 1986—1988:22 *ücàá; Décsy 1990:98 *ütjà 
‘father’; Aikio 2020:30—33 (?) *dccd / *ec(C)à / *ic(C)à / *ajéà ‘father’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ece: ‘father’. Nikolaeva 2006:150. 

C. Proto-Altaic *acV ‘older relative (male or female)’: Proto-Tungus *asr 
‘elder brother's wife; woman; wife’ > Evenki asi ‘woman’; Lamut / Even 
asi ‘woman’; Negidal asi ‘woman’; Manchu asa ‘elder brother's wife’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) asa, asa ‘wife’; Ulch asi ‘wife’; Orok asi ‘woman’; 
Nanay / Gold asa ‘woman’; Oroch asa ‘woman’; Udihe ahanta ‘woman’; 
Solon asé, aii ‘woman’. Mongolian: Dagur aca ‘father’. Proto-Turkic 
*acay/*ecey ‘older relative (male or female)’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon) eci 
‘elder brother, uncle’, (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ecii ‘ancestor’; Karakhanide 
Turkic eci ‘old man or woman’, ecii ‘Father! (to the god)’; Turkish (dial.) 
[agu, ese] ‘old man, elder man’; Uzbek aca, aca ‘mother, grandmother’; 
Uighur aca ‘aunt, sister of father’; Tatar (dial.) aga, aži, eži ‘mother’, 
(dial.) agi, ezi ‘old man, elder man, father’; Bashkir äsä ‘mother’; Kirghiz 
acay ‘mother’, aga ‘old man, elder man’; Sary-Uighur ac? ‘sister (of 
woman)’, aca ‘husband, father’; Tuva aca ‘father’; Chuvash aza ‘father’; 
Yakut ehe ‘grandfather’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:271—272 *ácV 
‘elder relative, ancestor’. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *accay “paternal aunt’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik aca(k), acaaq 
‘paternal aunt’; Central Alaskan Yupik acak ‘paternal aunt’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik asak, asik ‘paternal aunt’; Central Siberian Yupik asak 
‘paternal aunt’; Sirenik asax ‘paternal aunt’; North Alaskan Inuit atcak 
‘paternal aunt’; Western Canadian Inuit (Netsilik) atsak, (Copper) attak 
‘paternal aunt’; Eastern Canadian Inuit atsa, atsak ‘paternal aunt’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit assak ‘paternal aunt’; Greenlandic Inuit atsak ‘paternal 
aunt’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:2. Proto-Eskimo *acurar ‘aunt 
by marriage’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Kodiak) acu<r>aq ‘aunt by 
marriage’; North Alaskan Inuit asuraq ‘paternal aunt-in-law’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit azuraq ‘aunt by marriage’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:4. 


Buck 1949:2.46 grandfather; 2.47 grandmother; 2.51 uncle; 2.52 aunt. 
649. Proto-Nostratic coordinating conjunction *?aw-, *?wa- (~ *Pwa-) ‘or’: 
A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *2aw- ‘or’ > Arabic ?aw ‘or’; Hebrew 76 [ÌN] ‘or’; 
Syriac ?aw ‘or’; Ugaritic ú ‘or’; Akkadian a ‘or’; Sabaean ?w ‘or’; Harsüsi 


2aw ‘or’; Mehri ?aw ‘or’; Geez / Ethiopic ?aw [A0] ‘or’; Tigre ?aw ‘or’; 
Tigrinya way ‘or’; Harari aw ‘or’; Gurage we ‘or’; Amharic wäy ‘or’; 
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B. 


C. 


Gafat wdy ‘or’. D. Cohen 1970—  :11; Murtonen 1989:84—85; Klein 
1987:9; Leslau 1963:37, 1979:639, and 1987:47; Zammit 2002:83. East 
Cushitic: Saho oo ‘or’. 

Proto-Indo-European *?we ‘or’ > Greek -(F)é ‘or’; Sanskrit -vd ‘or’; Latin 
-ve ‘or’. Pokorny 1959:75 *ué-, *uo- ‘or’; Walde 1927—1932.1:188—189; 
Mann 1984—1987:1496 *ue (*ue, *ua, *u) enclitic: ‘and, but, or, also, so’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:410 *-ue ‘or’; De Vaan 2008:656; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:716; Boisacq 1950:313; Frisk 1970—1973.1:619; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:404; Hofmann 1966:104; Beekes 2010.1:507 *h,é-ue; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:180. 

Uralic: Finnish vai ‘or’; Estonian voi ‘or’. 


Möller 1911:258; Brunner 1969:152, no. 862; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:602— 
603, no. 476. 


650. Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *?ay-) (interrogative verb stem): 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ 

Derivative: 

Interrogative-relative pronoun stem *?ay-, *Pya- ‘(relative) who, which, what; 


interrogative) who?, which?, what?’ 
g 


Proto-Dravidian *iya- originally an interrogative verb stem meaning ‘to do 
what?, to act in what manner?’, later ‘to do, to effect, to cause, to induce, to 
cause to act; to be possible, to be proper’: Tamil iyal ‘to be possible, to 
befall, to be associated with; to accept, to agree to, to approach, to 
resemble', iyalpu 'nature, proper behavior, goodness, propriety', iyalvu 
‘nature, means of attaining’, iyarru ‘to do, to effect, to cause to act; to 
control the movements of, to create, to compose’, iyarri, iyarral ‘effort’, 
iyarkai ‘nature, custom’, iyai ‘to join, to connect, to adapt’, iyaipu “union, 
harmony, appropriateness’, iyaivu ‘union, joining together’; Malayalam 
iyaluka ‘to agree, to go fairly, to be proper’, iyal ‘what is proper; nature, 
condition; strength, power’, iyarruka ‘to cause, to induce’, iyappu ‘joint, 
joining together’, iyaykkuka ‘to join’, ivayuka ‘to be agreeable, to 
harmonize’; Tulu iyaruni, iyavuni ‘to be sufficient’; Telugu iya-konu, iyya- 
konu ‘to consent’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:45, no. 471. 

Proto-Indo-European *?(e)yo- originally an interrogative verb stem 
meaning ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’, later simply ‘to do, to 
make, to perform’: Proto-Anatolian *iya- ~ *aya- ~ *ya-/*ye- (< *HyeH-) 
‘to do, to make, to perform, etc.’ > Hittite (3rd sg. pres. active) i-ya-(az-)zi, 
i-e-iz-zi ‘to do, to make, to treat, to beget, to perform (duty, ritual), to 
celebrate (deity, feast)’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres. passive) a-a-ya-ri ‘to make’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian a(i)a- ‘to make’; Lycian (3rd sg. pres.) ati (< *ayati) 
‘to make’; Lydian i- ‘to make’. The stem is also found in Tocharian A/B 
yam- ‘to do, to make, to commit, to effect’. Mallory—Adams 1997:362 
*ieh,- ‘to do, to make; to act vigorously’; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:335—347 
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*eye-, *eyo-; Tischler 1977— .2:338—343; Kloekhorst 2008b:381—382; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:586; Adams 1999:490—492 *yeh,-. 

C. Altaic: Common Mongolian *yaya-, *yeyi- (« *yayi-), *yeki- interrogative 
verb stem (derived form — the root is *yà-): ‘to do what?, to act in what 
manner?’ > Mongolian yaki-, yeki-, yeyi-, yayaki- ‘how to act?, what to 
do?, how to proceed?'; Dagur yã- ‘to do what?'; Ordos ya-, yà'yi- ‘to do 
what?’; Khalkha ya- ‘to do what’, T- (< *yi- < *yeyi-) ‘to act in what 
manner?'; Monguor ya- ‘to do what?’; Buriat ya- ‘to do what?’; Kalmyk 
ya- ~ *yayp- ‘to do what?'. Poppe 1955:230—231; Street 1974:29 *ya- ‘to 
do what?; who, what’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:595—596, no. 468. 


651. Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative pronoun stem *?ay-, *?ya- '(relative) 
who, which, what; (interrogative) who?, which?, what?’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ay(y)- interrogative-relative pronoun stem: ‘who, which, 
what; here; who?, which?, what?; where?': Proto-Semitic *Pay(y)- 
interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?; where?’ > Hebrew ?e PN] 
*where?'; Aramaic ?e ‘what?, where?, how?’, ?eya ‘where now?’; Syriac 
?ayná ‘what?’, ?ayka ‘where?’; Ugaritic iy *where?'; Akkadian ayyu 
*who?, what?’; Arabic ?ayy ‘which?, what?’; Epigraphic South Arabian ?y 
‘whatsoever’; Geez / Ethiopic ?ayy [A6] ‘which?, what?, what kind?, what 
sort of?’; Tigre ?ayi ‘which?’; Tigrinya ?ayyán, ?ayyd-nay ‘which?’, also 
in: nabdy ‘whither?’ (from nab ?ay) and kdmdy ‘how!’ (from kdmd ?ay); 
Harari ay ‘which?’, ayde ‘where?’, ayku(t) ‘how?’; Gurage (Chaha) e 
*where?'. D. Cohen 1970— :16—17; Moscati 1964:114—115; Zammit 
2002:86; Klein 1987:20; Leslau 1963:38, 1979:1, and 1987:49. Proto-East 
Cushitic *?ay(y)- > Saho ay ‘who?’; Boni ay ‘who?’; Somali ayy-o ‘who?’; 
Burji áyye ‘who?’; Hadiyya ay, ayy-e ‘who?’. Sasse 1979:46 and 1982:30; 
Hudson 1989:167. This stem also occurs in Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ayi 
‘here’, (combining form) *yi ‘here’ > K’wadza ayiye ‘here’; Ma'a i?i 
‘here’; Dahalo *ji- in jiko ‘who?’. Ehret 1980:288. Bender (2000:209) 
reconstructs an interrogative stem *ay ‘who?, what?, why?’ for Proto- 
Omotic. Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.4. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *ya- interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?’: Kannada 
ya-, à-, €-, e- interrogative base; Malayalam yavan/evan, yaval/eval, 
yavarlevarlyarlàr ‘who?’, ya/yatu/étu/én *what?'; Tamil ya, yavai ‘what or 
which things?', evan ‘who?’, en *why?, what?, how?’. Krishnamurti 
2003:256—258  *yaH-/*yaH- interrogative stem; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:465—467, no. 5151. 
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Kartvelian: Svan (Upper Bal) (interrogative) jär ‘who?’, (relative) jerwáj 
‘who’, (indefinite) jer “somebody, something’, jeré ‘someone, somebody’, 
Jerwale ‘anybody’. 

Proto-Indo-European *?yo- relative pronoun stem: Greek óc, fj, 6 ‘which’; 
Phrygian toc ‘which; this’; Sanskrit yd-h ‘which’. Greenberg 2000:225— 
227; Pokorny 1959:283 *io- ‘who, which’; Walde 1927—1932.1:98 *io-; 
Mann 1984—1987:452 *ios, *iā relative pronoun; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:387 *ios/*io-t[^] and 1995.1:235, L339 *yos/*yo-t' relative 
pronoun; Mallory—Adams 1997:457 *iós/*iéh,/*iód ‘who, what, that’; 
Boisacq 1950:721 *io-s, *ià, *io-d; Frisk 1970—1973.11:434 *ios, *id, 
*iod; Hofmann 1966:241 *ios, *ia, *iod; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:831 
*yo-; Beekes 2010.II:1117 *h,i-o-. According to Szemerényi (1996:210), 
among others, *yo- is to be derived from the anaphoric stem *i-. However, 
Greenberg has successfully refuted this view. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian relative and indefinite pronoun *yo- ‘who, 
which’: Finnish jo- in joka ‘who, which’, joku ‘someone, anyone’, jos 
‘when’; Lapp / Saami juokké ‘each, every’; Mordvin ju- in juza toza ‘to 
and fro, back and forth’; Cheremis / Mari (Western) juz, (Eastern) juzá 
‘someone, anyone’. Greenberg 2000:227; Joki 1973:264; Rédei 1986— 
1988:637 *jo. 

Proto-Altaic *ya- interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?’: Manchu- 
Tungus: Manchu ya ‘which?, what?’, yaba ‘where?’, yade ‘where?, 
whither?, to whom?’; Evenki ema (< *yama) ‘what kind?’, edu (< *yadu) 
*why?, for what?’. Mongolian: Written Mongolian yayun ‘what?’, yambar 
*which?, what kind?'; Dagur yo *what?'; Moghol yan *what?, which?’, yem 
~ yema ‘what?’; Ordos yu ‘what?’; Buriat yay ‘which?’. Greenberg 
2000:227; Poppe 1955:126, 226, 229, 230 and 1960:32, 33; Street 1974:29 
*ya- ‘to do what?; who, what’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:754) 
derive the Manchu-Tungus forms cited above from Proto-Altaic *k‘a(j) 
‘who?’ (interrogative pronoun), while they (2003:2034) derive the 
Mongolian forms from Proto-Altaic *4/iV] *what?, who?’ (interrogative 
pronoun). In view of the data from other Nostratic languages, it seems 
more likely that a Proto-Altaic interrogative stem *ya- needs to be 
reconstructed here to account for the Tungus and Mongolian forms. Proto- 
Altaic *kia(y), then, was the source of Proto-Tungus *yai but not Proto- 
Tungus *ya-. This agrees with the traditional etymology as opposed to 
what Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak propose. 


Greenberg 2000:225—229, §61. Interrogative J; Illié-Svityó 1971— 
1984.1:277—278, no. 142, *ja interrogative and relative stem: ‘which, who’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:594— 595, no. 467; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 101, *?äyV 
(= *Pdya ?) ‘which’ and, no. 2616, *ya ‘which?’. 


652. Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *Pay-): 


(vb.) *Pay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 
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(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *?iy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *Piy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ay- ‘to come, to run’: (?) Semitic: Arabic ta?ayya ‘to 
remain a long time’. D. Cohen 1970—  :17 (Arabic ?ayyaya). Berber: 
Tuareg ayu- ‘to come’; Kabyle (interjection) ayya ‘come!’. East Chadic 
*?aw-/*?ay- ‘to go; to gallop’ > Ndam ao ‘to go’; Sibine ?aya ‘to gallop’. 
Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo e?- ‘to enter; to set (of sun)’. Hudson 
1989:361. Omotic: Ometo ai- ‘to come’; Bench / Gimira (inf.) yo ‘to 
come’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:18—19, no. 65, *?ay- ‘to come, to run’. 

B. [Proto-Indo-European *?ey-/*?oy-/*?i- ‘to go’: Greek (1st sg. pres.) siu ‘I 
go’, (Ist pl. pres.) tugzv ‘we go’; Sanskrit (1st sg. pres.) émi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) éti ‘goes’, (1st pl. pres.) imáh ‘we go’, (3rd pl. pres.) yanti ‘they go’; 
Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) aéiti ‘goes’; Old Persian (3rd sg. pres.) aitiy ‘goes’; 
Paelignian (imptv.) eite ‘go!’; Latin (lst sg. pres.) eo ‘I go’; Old 
Lithuanian (Ist sg. pres.) eimi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. pres.) eiti ‘goes’; Old 
Prussian (3rd sg. pres.) eit ‘goes’, per-eit ‘comes’; Old Church Slavic ido, 
iti ‘to go’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres.) i-ti ‘goes’; Hittite (imptv.) i-it ‘go!’; 
Tocharian A (1st pl.) ymds ‘we go’, B (1st sg.) yam, yam ‘I go’. Rix 
1998a:207—208 *h,ei- ‘to go’; Pokorny 1959:293—297 *ei- ‘to go’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:102—105 *ei-; Mann 1984—1987:234 *eimi (*eio) 
‘to go’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:180 *ei/i- and 1995.I:155, 1:194 
*ei-/i- ‘to go’, 1:296 *ei-mi ‘I go’, *ei-si ‘you go’, *ei-ti ‘he, she goes’; 
Watkins 1985:16 *ei- and 2000:22 *ei- ‘to go’ (oldest form *a,ei-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:227—228 *h,ei- ‘to go’; Boisacq 1950:225—226 
*ei-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:462—463; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:321— 322; 
Hofmann 1966:73 *ei-; Beekes 2010.1:388 *h,ei-; De Vaan 2008:191— 
192; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:406—409 *ei-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:197—199 *ei-, *i-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:128; Derksen 2008:216 
*h,ei- and 2015:151—152 *h,ei-; Smoczynski 2007.1:144—145; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:119. Proto-Indo-European *2y-eh- [*Py-ah-] (> *Pya-) ‘to 
go, to proceed’: Sanskrit (3rd sg. pres.) yáti ‘goes, proceeds, moves, walks, 
sets out, marches, advances, travels, journeys’; Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) yaiti 
‘goes, rides’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) i-ya-at-ta(-ri) ‘goes’ (so Sturtevant 
1951:34, §61, Indo-Hittite *?yehty; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:330—335, 
however, derives the Hittite form from *iya- < *eyo- and compares it with 
Vedic dyate ‘to go’); Lithuanian jóju, jóti ‘to ride on horseback’; Tocharian 
A ya- ‘to go, to move’. Rix 1998a:275 *ieh,- ‘to proceed, to move along, 
to go, to travel, to ride’; Pokorny 1959:294 *ja- ‘to go’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:104 *ia-; Mann 1984—1987:439 *iaid, *iami ‘to go, to ride’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:724 *iaH- and 1995.1:627 *yaH- ‘to ride (in 
a vehicle)’; Derksen 2015:212—213 *ieh,-; Mallory—Adams 1997:228 
*ieh,- ‘to go, to travel’; Kloekhorst 2008b:380; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
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Schneider 2008:220—230 *h,ei-.] Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic 
stems have fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?ay- (~ *?ay-) ‘to 
go, to proceed’ and (B) *?iy- (~ *?ey-) ‘to come, to go’. 

Proto-Uralic *aya- ‘to drive, to ride; to go, to travel; to chase away, to 
chase off, to drive away; to pursue’: Finnish aja- ‘to drive, to ride; to go, to 
travel; to run; to transport, to carry; to chase away, to chase off, to drive 
away’, ajaja ‘driver, rider’; Estonian aja- ‘to drive, to impel’; Lapp / 
Saami vuoggje-/vuoje- ‘to drive (tr. and intr.)’; Votyak / Udmurt ujy-, uj-, 
üj- ‘to drive, to pursue’; Zyrian / Komi voj- ‘to bolt, to run away; to move 
away, to carry away swiftly’, vojl- ‘to run away’, vojledly- ‘to drive, to 
chase’; Vogul / Mansi oj- ‘to flee, to run away’, ojt- ‘to let run’, wujt- ‘to 
chase, to pursue’. Rédei 1986—1988:4— 5 *aja-; Collinder 1955:129 and 
1977:140; Sammallahti 1988:542 *djd- ‘to drive’; Aikio 2020:7—8 *aja- 
‘to drive / to chase’. The above forms are usually taken to be loans from 
Indo-Iranian (cf. Joki 1973:247—248). Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) ejuu- 
‘to attack’, (Southern / Kolyma) je:j- ‘to get somewhere, to fall; to attack’, 
ejta- ‘to take away, to take off’. Nikolaeva 2006:152. 

Proto-Altaic *aya- ‘to go, to walk’: Proto-Tungus *ay- '(vb.) to run 
quickly, to step (on sand, snow); (adj.) swift’ > Lamut / Even ayiy ‘swift’; 
Manchu aya- ‘to run quickly’; Orok aya-mun3i ‘swift’; Nanay / Gold ai- 
‘to step (on sand, snow)’. Proto-Mongolian *aya- ‘journey, travel’ > 
Written Mongolian ayay, ayan ‘travel, journey, expedition’; Khalkha ayan 
‘journey, travel’; Buriat ayan ‘journey, travel’; Kalmyk ayan ‘journey, 
travel’; Ordos ayan ‘journey, travel’; Dagur ayan ‘journey, travel’. Proto- 
Turkic *Ay- ‘to go, to go round, to walk in circles’ > Turkish ayla(-n)- ‘to 
revolve, to rotate, to go round’; Gagauz ayla-, aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, 
to go round’, (h)ayda- ‘to drive’; Azerbaijani (dial.) aylan- ‘to revolve, to 
rotate, to go round’; Turkmenian ayla- ‘to lead, to lead round’; Uzbek 
aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round; to tarry’; Uighur aylan- ‘to 
revolve, to rotate, to go round; to tarry’; Karaim aylan- ‘to revolve, to 
rotate, to go round’; Tatar aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’; 
Kirghiz aylan- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’, ayda- ‘to drive’; Kazakh 
ayda- ‘to drive’, aynal- ‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’; Noghay aylan- 
‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round; to tarry’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ayla- 
‘to revolve, to rotate, to go round’, ayda- ‘to drive’; Yakut aygi-s-in- ‘to 
tarry; to go, to visit frequently’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:277— 
278 *aja ‘to go, to walk’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *ajtat- ‘to drive (herd)’ > Chukchi 
aytat- ‘to drive animals from place to place’, ayta- ‘to drive into a 
compound, to screen, to surround’, aytatwan ‘compound’; Kerek ajtaat- 
‘to chase, to drive’; Koryak ajtat- ‘to drive a herd of animals’; Alyutor 
(Palana) ajtat- ‘to drive a herd of animals’. Fortescue 2005:18. 
Proto-Eskimo *ayu- ‘to go ahead or further’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
(Alaskan Peninsula, Kenai Peninsula) ayu- ‘to progress, to get bigger, to 
spread’; Central Alaskan Yupik ayu- ‘to progress, to go further, to spread’; 
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Central Siberian Yupik ayu- ‘to progress, to keep going’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik ayur- ‘to hold out, to hold on’; Sirenik ayə- ‘to go far off’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit ayu- ‘to get a head’s start, to progress, to die’; North 
Alaskan Yupik ayu- ‘to go ahead, to have a head's start, to die’, ayuuq- ‘to 
go far, to progress’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) ayuulyu- ‘to go far 
(rock, bullet)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit ayu- ‘to run away, to break loose, to 
run off inland (angry person)’; Greenlandic Inuit ayuut(i) ‘to kick towards 
a goal (football)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:59—60. 


Buck 1949:10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.48 come; 10.53 pursue; 10.65 drive 
(vb. tr.); 10.66 ride (vb.). Hakola 2000:17—18, no. 16; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
102,*?fe]yV ‘to come, to arrive’; Fortescue 1998:152. 


653. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay-a ‘brain’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian 77s ‘brain (of men and animals) (medical term). 
Hannig 1995:2; Faulkner 1962:1; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:2. 
Berber: Tuareg taytta (pl. tiyttawin) ‘intelligence, mind’; Mzab ayatti, 
tayatti ‘attention given to an act or deed’; Riff (Iznasen) taytti ‘evil eye’. 

B. Proto-Uralic *ayyi ‘brain’: [Finnish aivo(t) *brain(s); cerebrum’; Estonian 
aju ‘brain’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) vuoigás- ~ vuoi'ggásak (pl.) 
‘brain(s)’, (Lule) vuoigam ~ vuoi'yam ‘brain’;] (?) Mordvin (Moksha) uj 
‘marrow, brain’; (?) Hungarian agy ‘brain; cerebrum’. Collinder 1955:71 
and 1977:87; Rédei 1986—1988:5 *ajye ‘brain’; Sammallahti 1988:542 
*ajyi ‘brain’; Aikio 2020:9—10 *ajri ‘brain’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *ajwa ‘brain’: Chukchi ajo ‘brain’; Kerek 
aju ‘brain’; Koryak awi ‘brain’ (adj. awja-kin); Alyutor @wa ‘brain’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen [ajuvaj, a?jva ‘brain’] (this may be a loan from 
Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:19. 


Buck 1949:4.203 brain. Greenberg 2002:30, no. 48, *ayu ‘brain’. Different 
(false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2600a, *Xayyo (= *h|yaygo) (a 
variant reconstruction instead of *?ayyo) ‘marrow, brain, soft fat of animals’ 
(— ‘to smear, to anoint’). 


654. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘mother, female relative’ (nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ay(y)- ‘mother’: Berber: Kabyle ya ‘woman, female’ (in 
composition: ya-n-agma in tiyanagmatin ‘sister-in-law, brother’s wife’), 
yaya ‘(my) grandmother, older member of the family’. Proto-East Cushitic 
*Paayy- ‘mother’ > Boni aay-o? ‘mother’; Somali aay-o ‘stepmother’; 
Rendille ay-o ‘mother’; Bayso ay-o ‘mother’; Galla / Oromo aayy-oo 
‘mother’; Konso aayy-o ‘mother’; Burji aayy-ée ‘mother, mother’s sister’; 
Hadiyya a(a)yy-a ‘sister’. Sasse 1979:44 and 1982:22; Hudson 1989:102, 
176, and 269. 
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Dravidian: Malayalam dcci ‘mother, grandmother’, tayi ‘mother’; Tamil 
ay, Gyi, yay, nay ‘mother’, aycci, acci ‘mother, grandmother’; Kannada ayi, 
tay, tayi, taye ‘mother’; Kolami ay ‘mother’; Naikri ayma ‘woman’, ayka 
‘husband’s elder sister’; Konda aya ‘mother’; Pengo aya, iya ‘mother’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:34, no. 364; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *ay ‘mother’. 

Proto-Indo-European *Pay-t'- ‘mother’: Gothic aipei ‘mother’; Old 
Icelandic eiða ‘mother’; Middle High German eide ‘mother’. Kroonen 
2013:15 Proto-Germanic *aipin- ~ *aibon- ‘mother’; Orél 2003:10 Proto- 
Germanic *aipin (cf. also *aipon); Feist 1939:28; Lehmann 1986:20; De 
Vries 1977:95. Germanic loans in Balto-Finnic: Finnish äiti ‘mother’; 
Estonian eit ‘(peasant) woman, old woman’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *ayak ‘maternal aunt’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit ayak 
‘maternal aunt’; North Alaskan Inuit (Point Hope) ayak, ayauluk “paternal 
aunt’, ayaayak ‘older sister’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) aya ‘maternal 
aunt’; Eastern Canadian Inuit (North Baffin-Iglulik) aya(k), (Tarramiut) 
ayakuluk ‘maternal aunt’; Greenlandic Inuit aya(k), (North Greenlandic / 
Polar Eskimo) ayaaXXuk ‘maternal aunt’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:59. 


Buck 1949:2.36 mother. Dolgopolsky 1998:92—93, no. 117, *?/a/yV (or 
*híá]yV ?) ‘mother’ and 2008, no. 100, *2/a]yV ‘mother’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:577— 578, no. 445. 


655. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘father, male relative’ (nursery word): 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?aayi ‘elder brother’ > Iraqw aykos 


‘his father’s wife’ (-kos ‘his’); K’wadza ayi- in ayibala?o ‘cross-cousin’; 
Dahalo ?ddji ‘elder brother’. Ehret 1980:288. 

Dravidian: Tamil ayyan, aiyan ‘father, sage, priest, teacher, Brahman, 
superior person, master, king’, ayyd ‘father, respectable man’, aiyar ‘men 
worthy of respect, sages, Brahmans, etc.’, tam-aiyan ‘elder brother or 
parallel male cousin’, num-aiyan ‘your elder brother’, ai ‘lord, master, 
husband, king, guru, priest, teacher, father’; Malayalam ayyan ‘father, 
lord’, tam-ayan ‘elder brother’; Kota ayn ‘father, father’s brother or 
parallel male cousin, mother’s sister’s husband’; Kannada ayya, aya 
‘father, grandfather, master, lord, teacher’; Kodagu ayyé ‘father’s brother 
or parallel male cousin, mother's sister’s husband’, tamm-ayya‘n ‘younger 
brother’ (voc.); Tulu ayye ‘priest, minister, teacher, master’, tamm-aiya an 
affectionate form of addressing a younger brother; Telugu ayya, aya 
‘father’; Kolami ayya ‘mother’s father’, ayyak ‘god’; Gondi éyal ‘father’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:19, no. 196; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *ayy-a- 
‘father’. 

Proto-Uralic (?) *dyyd ‘father, old man’: Finnish äijä ‘father, old man’; 
Estonian di ‘father-in-law’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) ag'gja/aggja- 
‘grandfather, old man, fellow’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) aji, (Kazan) aja, 
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(Glazov) aj, aji ‘father, male’; Zyrian / Komi (Permyak) aj ‘father’. Rédei 
1986—1988:609 *dje; Aikio 2020:33 (?) *äjjä ‘old man’ 


Buck 1949:2.35 father. Hakola 2000:16, no. 7. 
656. Proto-Nostratic negative particle *?e ‘no, not’: 


Note the discussion above under *?al- (~ *?al-) (perhaps also *?el-, *?ul-) 
(originally a negative verb stem — later used in some branches as a negative 
particle) ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’. 


A. Proto-Uralic *e- negative particle: ‘no, not’. For details, see the discussion 
above (no. 622) under Proto-Uralic *elä imperative of the negative 
auxiliary verb (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:68—70 *e ~ *ä ~ *a negative 
particle; Collinder 1955:10 and 1977:26). 

B. Proto-Altaic *e negative particle: Proto-Tungus *e- ‘not’ > Evenki e- ‘not’; 
Lamut / Even e- ‘not’; Negidal e- ‘not’; Jurchen ey-ve, esi(n)-in ‘not’; Ulch 
e- ‘not’; Orok e- ‘not’; Nanay / Gold e- ‘not’; Oroch e- ‘not’; Udihe e- 
‘not’; Solon e- ‘not’. Proto-Mongolian e-se ‘not’ > Written Mongolian ese 
‘not’; Khalkha es ‘not’; Buriat ehe ‘not’; Kalmyk es ‘not’; Ordos ese ‘not’; 
Moghol sa, se ‘not’; Dagur es ‘not’; Monguor sa, si ‘not’. Poppe 1955:287, 
290, and 291 — Poppe points out that “[t]he negative ese is the stem of the 
verb ese- ‘not to be’ = Tungus esi-.” Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:488 
*e ‘not’. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi negative prefix e- ~ a-; Koryak negative 
prefix e- (or its expected phonetic outcomes). Greenberg 2000:216. 

D. Etruscan ei ‘not’. 


Sumerian e ‘no’. 


Tllié-Svityé |1971—1984.:264—265, no. 129, *?e negative particle; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 3, *?e (~ ? *?d) ‘not’. 


657. Proto-Nostratic root *?eb-: 

(vb.) *2eb- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped out; to 
yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one's mind; to 
lose one’s way’; 

(n.) *?eb-a ‘weakness, exhaustion; madness, silliness, foolishness’; (adj.) 
‘weakened, exhausted, debilitated, wiped out; mad, foolish, silly, half- 
witted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?eb- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, 
wiped out; to yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one’s 
mind; to lose one’s way’: Proto-Semitic *?ab-ad- ‘to become weak, 
exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped out; to yield, to succumb; to go mad, 
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to become insane, to lose one’s mind; to lose one’s way’ > Arabic ?abada 
‘to roam in a state of wildness, to run wild, to be shy’, ?abid ‘wild, 
untamed’; Hebrew ?afaaó [TAN] ‘to perish, to vanish, to be lost, to go 
astray’; Aramaic ?afad ‘to be lost’; Moabite ?bd ‘to perish’; Ugaritic ?bd 
‘perished’; Akkadian abdtu ‘to destroy, to lay waste, to ruin’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?abda [ANS], &abda [ONS] ‘to be insane, to become enraged, to 
rage, to be mad, to be out of one’s mind, to become a fool, to be foolish’, 
?abud [att] ‘foolish, stupid, mad, insane, enraged, furious’; Tigre 
?abbdda ‘to deceive’, ?abd ‘fool-hardy’; Tigrinya ?abbddd ‘to entice with 
promises’, Cabádá ‘to go mad, to become insane’; Amharic abbdda ‘to go 
insane, to go mad’. D. Cohen 1970— :2; Murtonen 1989:79; Klein 
1971:1; Leslau 1987:2—3. Berber: Tuareg abdah ‘to be exhausted (after 
running or marching)’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ebelo ‘so-and-so’ > 
Burji ebelo ‘so-and-so’; Gedeo / Darasa ebelo ‘so-and-so’; Hadiyya (m.) 
ebaro, (f.) ebare ‘so-and-so’; Kambata (m.) ebalo, (f.) ebale ‘so-and-so’; 
Sidamo ebelo, eweló ‘so-and-so’. Hudson 1989:138. Semantic develop- 
ment as in Burji dóof-aa ~ dóof-a ‘so-and-so’ vs. Galla / Oromo doofaa 
‘fool’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:23—24, no. 87, *?ibad- ‘to lose, to be lost’.] 
Dravidian: Tamil éppirdci, éppivan ‘simpleton, fool’; Kannada ébrasi, 
ebada ‘a foolish, silly man’ (f. ebadi); Tulu ebulante ‘half-witted, silly’; 
Telugu ebberasi, ebrasi ‘a slovenly person’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:79, 
no. 803. Semantic development as in Geez / Ethiopic ?abda [ANS£], °abda 
[0-1 €] ‘to be insane, to become enraged, to rage, to be mad, to be out of 
one’s mind, to become a fool, to be foolish’ cited above. Perhaps also: 
Kurux ebsnd ‘to lose, to forfeit, to wander from and not be able to find, to 
cease to perceive (as from distance or darkness)’, ebsrnd ‘to be lost, 
estranged, strayed; to disappear from sight’; Malto ewje ‘to be lost, to go 
astray’, ewtre ‘to lose’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:82, no. 847. 

Uralic: Finnish epatto, epatti, epero ‘silly, stupid, feebleminded’. 
Proto-Altaic *ebi- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped 
out; to yield, to succumb’: Proto-Tungus *ebe- ‘(vb.) to yield, to succumb; 
(adj.) weak; foolish, obstinate; lax, tarrying' > Manchu ebe-ri ‘weak, 
deficient, inadequate, inferior’, ebi-lun ‘a delicate, sickly child’, eberyuken 
‘rather weak’, eberyun ‘weak’, eberiken ‘somewhat deficient’, eberinge 
‘not up to par, inferior’, ebere- ‘to diminish, to decline, to decrease, to 
subside’; Evenki ewe-eken ‘hardly, scarcely, barely’; Ulch ebe-le ‘foolish, 
obstinate’; Orok ebe-le ‘lax, tarrying’; Nanay / Gold ebe-ri- ‘to yield, to 
succumb’; Oroch ebe-le ‘weak’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:490 *ebi 
‘to be weak, to wither’. 


Buck 1949:17.22 foolish, stupid; 17.23 insane, mad, crazy. Hakola 2000:28, no. 
61; Bomhard 1996a:215, no. 617. 


658. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *?ek?-: 
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(vb.) *Pek^- ‘to move quickly, to rage; to be furious, raging, violent, spirited, 
fiery, wild’; 
(n.) *2ek^-a ‘rapid or violent movement, fury, rage’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *?ek'u-, *Pek^w-o-s ‘horse’ (literally, ‘the spirited, 
violent, fiery, or wild one’): Hieroglyphic Luwian á-sü-wa- ‘horse’; Hittite 
*ekku- ‘horse’; Lycian esbe- ‘horse’; Sanskrit dsva-h ‘horse’; Avestan 
aspa- ‘horse’; Old Persian asa-, (Median) aspa- ‘horse’; Mycenaean i-qo 
(hiqq*o-) ‘horse’; Greek innog ‘horse’; Latin equus ‘horse’; Venetic (acc. 
sg.) ekvon ‘horse’; Old Irish ech ‘horse’; Gothic *aiWa- ‘horse’ in 
*ailvatundi ‘bramble, prickly bush’ (literally, ‘horse-thorn’); Old Icelandic 
jor (< *eywan < *eywaz) ‘stallion, steed’; Old English eoh ‘horse’; Old 
Saxon ehu- horse’ in ehu-skalk ‘horse-servant’; Lithuanian asva (Old 
Lithuanian esva) ‘mare’; Tocharian A yuk, B yakwe ‘horse’, B yákwaske 
‘little horse’. Pokorny 1959:301—302 *ekuo-s ‘horse’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:113 *ekuo-s; Mann 1984—1987:237—238 *ekuos, -à ‘horse; 
mare’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:183, 1:271, 1:272, II:544— 545, II:554 
(fn. 2), IES61 (fn. 1), I:564 (and fn. 1) *e£/^]uo-s and 1995.1:87, 1:88, 
1:214 (fn. 13), 478—479, 1:482 (and fn. 26), 1:765, 1:767, 1:809 *ek^wo- 
‘horse’; Watkins 1985:16 *ekwo- and 2000:23 *ekwo- ‘horse’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:273—274 *h,ekuos ‘horse’ and 2006:50, 69, 89, 135, 139, 
154, 449 *h,ékwos ‘horse’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:62; Kloekhorst 
2008b:237—239 *h,eku-, *h,ekuos; Boisacq 1950:380—381 *ekuo-s; 
Hofmann 1966:125—126 *ekuos; Frisk 1970—1973.1:733—735 *ekuos; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:467—468 *ekwo-; Beekes 2010.1:597—598 
*h,ekuo-, Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:412—413 *ekuos; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:199—200; De Vaan 2008:192—193; Orél 2003:83 Proto- 
Germanic *exwaz; Kroonen 2013:115—116 Proto-Germanic *ehwa- 
‘horse’; Feist 1939:21 *ékuos; Lehmann 1986:15 *ékwos; De Vries 
1977:293; Adams 1999:482; Van Windekens 1976—1982.I:611 *ekuo-s; 
Derksen 2015:65 *h ekuos; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:20; Smoczynski 
2007.1:28; |Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:230—233 *h,ékuo-; 
Anthony 2007:196—197. Note: Ultimately, not related to Proto-Indo- 
European *HoHk'u- (> *ok^u-) ‘swift, quick, fast’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:775 
*oku-s ‘swift, quick, fast’). 

B. Proto-Altaic *ekřa- ‘to move quickly, to rage’: Proto-Tungus *ekte- ‘to 
make rapid movements’ > Manchu ekte- ‘to stamp the front hoof on the 
ground, to paw the ground’; Udihe ektine- ‘to faint’. Proto-Mongolian 
*(h)agsa- ‘to move quickly, to rage; to be furious, raging, violent, spirited, 
fiery, wild’ > Written Mongolian aysur- ‘to storm, to fly into a rage, to be 
violent or furious; to be fiery’, aysum ‘(n.) fury, rage, madness; (adj.) 
furious, fiery, violent, tempestuous, spirited’, aysum mori ‘fiery or spirited 
horse’, aysumna- ‘to rage, to storm, to behave violently; to bluster, to be 
boisterous; to debauch’; Khalkha agsam ‘(n.) fury, rage; (adj.) furious, 
raging; fiery, spirited’, agsamnay- ‘to rage (of a drunken person); to be 
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furious; to dash ahead (of a horse)’, agsan ‘furious, raging (of a drunken 
person)’, agsan mori ‘fiery, mettlesome horse’, agsciy ‘to be fiery all the 
time (of a horse); to continually rage’; Buriat agsan ‘frolicsome, prankish’, 
agsam ‘furious, raging’; Kalmyk agsra- ‘to chafe, to behave nervously (of 
a horse); to rough-house’, agsag ‘wild’; Ordos agsur- ‘to fling fiercely’, 
agsum ‘wild, raging’. Proto-Turkic *agsa- ‘(vb.) to hobble, to limp; (adj.) 
lame’ > Karakhanide Turkic axsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’, aqsaq, aysay 
‘lame’, aysuy, axsum ‘rampage, rage, raging’; Turkish aksa- ‘to hobble, to 
limp’, aksak ‘lame, limping’; Azerbaijani axsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’, aqsin 
‘rampage, rage, raging’; Turkmenian acsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Uzbek 
oqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Tatar agsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Bashkir agha- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Kirghiz aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’, aqsim ‘rampage, 
rage, raging’; Kazakh aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Karachay-Balkar aqsa- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Kara-Kalpak aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Kumyk aqsa- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Noghay aqsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Sary-Uighur axsa- 
‘to hobble, to limp’; Khakas axsa- ‘to hobble, to limp’; Tuva asqa- ‘to 
hobble, to limp’; Yakut axsim ‘lame’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
499 *ek'a ‘to paw, to hit with hooves’ — according to Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak, the Turkic forms cited here may be loans from Mongolian. 


Buck 1949:3.41 horse; 16.43 rage, fury. Bomhard 2009. 


659. Proto-Nostratic root *?ek’-: 


(vb.) *?ek’- ‘to diminish, to decrease, to reduce; to be insufficient, lacking, 


wanting; to be small, weak, lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary, plain, 
simple’; 


(n.) *?ek’-a ‘diminishment, reduction, decrease, loss; deficiency, want, need, 


lack’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ?q ‘to perish, to come to grief’, qw ‘ruin, misfortune, 


loss’, 3qyt ‘loss’; Coptic ako [akw] ‘thing destroyed, destruction’. Hannig 
1995:3; Faulkner 1962:6; Erman—Grapow 1921:4 and 1926—1963.1:21; 
Gardiner 1957:550; Cerny 1976:3; Vycichl 1983:6. Berber: Ghadames 
aqqu ‘to be finished, used up, lost’; Kabyle agu ‘to be rare, to miss, to 
dissappear’, tuqqit ‘misfortune, disappearance, annihilation’. 

Dravidian: Kannada eggu, heggu ‘shame, feeling of disgrace, blame, 
harm’, egguli ‘a bashful person, a rustic or low person’, egga ‘a rude, 
rustic, stupid, or low man’, eggulitana ‘shame, bashfulness’; Telugu eggu 
‘harm, evil, mischief, shame, disgrace, blame’, eggincu ‘to disregard, to 
slight, to wrong, to injure’, eggadu ‘to find fault with, to blame, to 
reproach, to revile, to abuse’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:76—77, no. 776. 
Proto-Indo-European *?ek’- ‘to lack, to need, to want’: Latin egeo ‘to 
want, to be in need, to be destitute’, egenus ‘needy, destitute’; Old 
Icelandic ekla ‘lack, want, need’; Old High German ekorddo ‘merely’, 
ekrodi, eccherode ‘small, weak’. Pokorny 1959:290 *eg- ‘lack, want, 
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need’; Walde 1927—1932.I:114—115 *eg-; Mann 1984—1987:1613 *eg-, 
*eg- ‘shortcoming’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:192; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:394—395; De Vaan 2008: 186—187; De Vries 1977:99. 

D. Proto-Altaic *éka (~ -o) ‘bad, weak’: Proto-Tungus *eke- ‘(vb.) to 
decrease; (adj.) bad, low; weak; evil’ > Manchu ekiye- ‘to diminish, to be 
deficient, to be too little, to be lacking; to be vacant, unoccupied’, ekiyeyun 
‘to be little, lacking; empty, unoccupied’, ekiyen ‘lacking, decrease, 
vacancy’, eye ‘inauspicious, bad, evil’; Sibo eki- ‘to diminish, to decrease’, 
exa ‘bad, evil’; Jurchen eyebe ‘bad, low’; Ulch ekeci(n) ‘weak’; Orok eke 
‘weak’; Nanay / Gold ekeci ‘weak’, eyele ‘bad, low’. Proto-Mongolian 
*egel ‘lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary’ > Written Mongolian egel 
‘lowly, ignoble, common; ordinary, plain; simple’; Khalkha egi/ ‘simple, 
common, ordinary, plain’; Buriat egéley ‘lowly, uneducated, simple’; 
Kalmyk egl ‘lowly, uneducated, simple’; Ordos egel, egn ‘lowly, 
uneducated, simple’. Proto-Turkic *ek- ‘(vb.) to decrease, to diminish; to 
be insufficient; (adj.) common, ordinary, low-class, uneducated’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) egsii- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’, 
egil ‘common, ordinary, low-class, uneducated’; Karakhanide Turkic egsii- 
‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’; Turkish eksik ‘deficient; 
lacking, absent; defective, incomplete’, eksil- ‘to grow less, to decrease; to 
be absent’, eksilt- ‘to diminish, to reduce’; Azerbaijani dskik ‘common, 
ordinary, low-class, uneducated’; Gagauz yisil- ‘to decrease, to diminish; 
to be insufficient’; Turkmenian egis-, egsil- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be 
insufficient’, egsik ‘common, ordinary, low-class, uneducated’; Uighur 
(dial.) ógsü- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’; Karaim eksil- ‘to 
decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’, eksik “common, ordinary, low- 
class, uneducated’; Kirghiz öksü- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be 
insufficient’, óksük ‘common, ordinary, low class, uneducated’; Chuvash 
iksal- ‘to decrease, to diminish; to be insufficient’, jaksek ‘common, 
ordinary, low-class, uneducated’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:498 
*éka (~ -o) ‘bad, weak’. 


Buck 1949:9.93 need, necessity; 11.33 lose; 11.74 loss; 16.19 misfortune; 
16.45 shame (sb.); 16.72 bad. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 760, *h|X/a/ka ‘to need, 
to lack’. 


660. Proto-Nostratic root *?el-: 
(vb.) *Pel- ‘to shine, to radiate, to glitter, to glisten’; 
(n.) *Pel-a ‘luster, splendor, light’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic ?alla ‘to shine, to glitter’, ?alaka ‘to shine, to 
radiate, to flash, to glitter, to glisten’. D. Cohen 1970— :21 and 21—22. 
Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya ellin-co ‘sun’. Hudson 1989:277. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil e/ ‘luster, splendor, light, sun, daytime’, elli, ellai ‘sun, 
daytime’, ilaku (ilaki-), ilanku (ilanki-) ‘to shine, to glisten, to glitter’; 
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Malayalam i/akuka ‘to shine, to twinkle’, ilankuka ‘to shine’, el ‘luster, 
splendor, light’, ella ‘light’; Telugu elamu ‘to be shiny, splendid’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:81, no. 829. 


Buck 1949:1.56 light (sb.); 15.56 shine. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:581, no. 450. 


661. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *?ema ‘older female relative; mother; 
(older) woman’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *2am(m)a ‘mother’ 


A. Proto-Uralic *emd / *dmd ‘mother’: Finnish emä ‘mother’; Estonian ema 
‘mother’; Hungarian eme ‘female of an animal’; Selkup Samoyed amy 
‘mother’; Motor imam ‘mother’; Taigi emme, imam ‘mother’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets emej (in vocative also emee) ‘mother’. Collinder 
1955:10 and 1977:31—32; Sammallahti 1988:536 *emd ‘mother’; Décsy 
1990:98 *emd ‘mother’; Rédei 1986—1988:74 *emd; Janhunen 1977b:23 
*emd; Aikio 2020:44—45 *emd / *ämä ‘mother’. Yukaghir (Southern / 
Kolyma) emej ‘mother’. Nikolaeva 2006:158. 

B. Proto-Altaic *éme ‘woman, female’: Proto-Tungus *emV ‘mother-in-law; 
female; female deer, elk’ > Evenki emugde, umigde ‘female deer, elk’; 
Lamut / Even ómiri ‘female deer, elk’; Negidal umigde ‘female deer, elk’; 
Manchu eme ‘mother’, emile ‘the female of birds’, emeke *husband's 
mother, mother-in-law’, emye ‘wife’s mother, mother-in-law’ (in some 
early texts, emye may also refer to a husband’s mother); Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) emaya ‘mother-in-law’; Nanay / Gold emye ‘mother-in-law’. Proto- 
Mongolian *eme ‘woman, wife’ > Written Mongolian eme ‘woman, wife, 
female’, emegen ‘old woman, grandmother’; Khalkha em ‘woman’, emgen 
‘wife’; Buriat eme ‘woman’; Kalmyk ema ‘woman’; Ordos eme ‘woman’, 
emegen ‘old woman’; Dagur eme ‘woman, wife’, emgun, emeg “woman, 
wife’; Dongxiang eme ‘woman’; Monguor mugen ‘old woman’. Poppe 
1955:153. Proto-Turkic *eme ‘female; old woman’ > Turkish (dial.) eme 
‘old woman’; Azerbaijani (dial. dmd ‘old woman’; Kirghiz eme ‘old 
woman’; Chuvash ama ‘female’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:504 
*éme ‘woman, female’. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *ammz ‘mother’ (hypocoristic): Chukchi 
amme, ammema ‘mother, mommy’; Kerek [ammay ‘mother’]; Koryak 
amme ‘mother’; Alyutor amama ‘mother’. Fortescue 2005:342. 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *ama ‘grandmother’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ama, 
amaaq ‘grandmother’; Central Alaskan Yupik maurlug, mauXtuyaq, 
(Upper Kuskokwim) amacugaq ‘grandmother’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
amaXpak ‘great grandmother’, ama ‘grandmother’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:109. 
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Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:571—572, no. 439; Fortescue 1998:152; 
Hakola 2000:27, no. 57; Dolgopolsky 1998:91—92, no. 116, *2emA ‘mother’ 
and 2008, no. 37, *?emA ‘mother’. 


662. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2en*a “mother, elder sister’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *?an¥a ‘mother, aunt’ 


A. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *end ‘mother’: (?) Vote enne ‘mother’; Lapp 
/ Saami (Norwegian) ed'ne/-dn-, (Lule) iedne ~ ddné ‘mother’; (?) Votyak 
/ Udmurt in, in in: (Sarapul) kiléin, (Kazan) kdléin ‘customary epithet of 
Inmar; angel (in Christian literature)’; Zyrian / Komi (Upper Sysola) en 
‘female’. Rédei 1986—1988:624—625 *end; Aikio 2020:53—54 *ena- / 
*ana-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) enie ‘mother’, (Northern / Tundra) 
enie, ene ‘mother’. Nikolaeva 2006:161. 

B. Proto-Altaic *én"a ‘mother, elder sister’: Proto-Tungus *en)i- ‘mother, 
female’ > Evenki enin ‘mother, female’; Lamut / Even enin ‘mother, 
female’; Negidal enin ‘mother, female’; Manchu eren ‘mother, female’ 
(Norman 1978:76 writes eniye ‘mother’); Jurchen enin ‘mother’; Ulch eń- 
‘mother, female’; Orok enin ‘mother, female’; Nanay / Gold enin ‘mother, 
female’; Oroch ene, eri ‘mother, female’; Udihe eni(n) ‘mother, female’; 
Solon ené, eni ‘mother, female’. Proto-Turkic *ana ~ *ene ‘mother’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) ana ~ ene ‘mother’; Karakhanide Turkic ana ~ ene 
‘mother’; Turkish ana ‘mother’; Gagauz ana ‘mother’; Azerbaijani ana 
‘mother’; Turkmenian ene ‘mother’; Uighur ana ‘mother’; Karaim ana 
‘mother’; Tatar ana ‘mother’; Bashkir ind ‘mother’; Kirghiz ene ‘mother’; 
Kazakh ene, ana ‘mother’; Sary-Uighur ana ‘mother’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) ene ‘mother’; Tuva ive ‘mother’; Chuvash ańne ‘mother’; Yakut ive 
‘mother’; Dolgan ine ‘mother’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:510 *éna 
‘mother, elder sister’. 


Sumerian en ‘lady, mistress’. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.24 female; 2.31ff. words for family relationship; 
2.36 mother. 


663. Proto-Nostratic root *Pep"-: 
(vb.) *Pep^- ‘to burn, to be hot; to cook, to boil, to bake’; 
(n.) *2ep/^-a ‘the act of cooking, baking; oven’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?/e/f- ‘to burn, to be hot; to bake’: Proto-Semitic 2ap-ay- 
‘to bake’ > Hebrew ?agàh [MÐN] ‘to bake’; Aramaic ?ag@ ‘to bake’; 
Ugaritic dp(y) ‘to bake’; Mandaic apa ‘to bake’; Akkadian epi ‘to bake’; 
Arabic (Datina) hafa (hfy) ‘to bake’, mifan ‘oven’; Sabaean ?fy ‘baked 
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goods’; Soqotri mofe ‘furnace’; Geez / Ethiopic ?afaya [A4.] ‘to bake’. 
Murtonen 1989:98; Klein 1987:45; D. Cohen 1970— :28; Leslau 1987:10. 
Egyptian 7fyt ‘flames, fire’, fr ‘to burn, to be hot’, 7fry ‘to boil’. Hannig 
1995:8; Faulkner 1962:3; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:9. 
Proto-Indo-European *2ep^- ‘to cook’: Greek &yw ‘to cook by boiling’, 
&906c (< *epstos) ‘boiled, cooked’; Armenian ep^em ‘to cook by boiling’. 
Pokorny 1959:325 *eph- ‘to cook’; Walde 1927—1932.1:124 *eps- or 
*eph-; Mann 1984—1987:1614 *epso (*iebhso); Boisacq 1950:304; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:604—605; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:394; Hofmann 1966: 
101; Beekes 2010.1:492 (pre-Greek). 

Proto-Altaic *ep^o ‘bread, food’: Proto-Tungus *epe ‘baked bread, cake’ > 
Evenki ewedi ‘baked bread, cake’; Manchu efen ‘bread, pastry, cake, any 
sort of breadlike product made from flour’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) efan 
‘Manchu bread’; Ulch epe(n) ‘baked bread, cake’; Nanay / Gold epé 
‘baked bread, cake’; Solon ouo ~ uyon ~ ewen ‘baked bread, cake’. Proto- 
Mongolian *ayag/*hayag ‘bran’ > Written Mongolian ayay ‘bran’; 
Khalkha aga ‘bran’; Buriat agaha(n), aha(n) ‘oatmeal’; Ordos ac ‘bran’; 
Dagur dhe ‘bran’. Proto-Turkic *Epey ‘baked bread’ > Tatar ipi ‘baked 
bread’; Bashkir dpdy ‘baked bread’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:514 
*ep'o ‘bread, food’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that the following 
Turkic forms may belong here as well, but they have been contaminated 
with reflexes of *et-mek ‘bread’: Azerbaijani äppäk ‘bread’ (< *äpmäk < 
*epmek); Turkmenian (dial.) epmek ‘bread’; Khakas ipek ‘bread’; etc. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *apat- ‘to boil or cook’ > Chukchi 
apat- ‘to boil or cook (tr.)’, apaye ‘soup’, apa-w- ‘to drink tea or soup’, 
t-apa-n- ‘to boil soup’; Kerek anna-paat- ‘to cook fish’; Koryak apat- ‘to 
boil, to cook’, apaya ‘soup’, apa-v- ‘to drink soup’; Alyutor apat- ‘to boil, 
to cook’, (Palana) apa?ap ‘soup’. Fortescue 2005:347; Mudrak 1989b:92 
*?apan- ‘to cook’. 


Buck 1949:5.21 cook (vb.); 5.22 boil; 5.23 roast; 5.24 bake. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:571, no. 438; Dolgopolsky 1998:56, no. 64, *?äPHi ‘to bake, to prepare 
food on hot stones’ and 2008, no. 62, *2aP/h/i ‘to bake, to cook food on hot 
stones’. 


664. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?er-a ‘earth, ground’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?fe]r- tł- ‘earth, ground’: Proto-Semitic *?ar-t?’- ‘earth, 
land’ > Hebrew eres [YN] ‘earth, land, country, ground’; Aramaic ?ar°a 
‘land, earth, ground, field’; Phoenician ?rg ‘earth’; Ugaritic drs ‘earth’; 
Akkadian ersetu ‘earth, soil, ground, dry land; land, territory, district; the 
earth; the nether world’; Arabic ?ard ‘earth, ground, land’; Sabaean ?rd 
‘earth’; Sheri / Jibbali ?erZ ‘land, earth’. D. Cohen 1970— :33—34; Klein 
1987:57; Murtonen 1989:102; Zammit 2002:72; Takacs 2011a:32 Proto- 
Semitic *?ars- (*?ard-); Militarév 2010:64 Proto-Semitic *Pars-. West 
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Chadic *HVrit?’- ‘earth’ > Pa’a (a)r¢a / ritl?á (Orél—Stolbova write rifa) 
‘earth’; Tsagu hii? tlé (Orél—Stolbova write hise) ‘earth’; Siri ra?tlu / iritli 
(Orél—Stolbova write ra$u) ‘earth’; Mburku ri?tlu (Orél—Stolbova write 
rii) ‘earth’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.]I:116—117. (?) East 
Chadic *2irat2'- ‘valley’ > Bidiya ?iraadya ‘valley’. Diakonoff 1992:21 
*ré ‘earth’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:15—16, no. 54, *Paric- ‘earth’; Militarév 
2010:64 Proto-A frasian *2arié-; Takacs 2011a:32 *rVé- ‘earth’. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ere ‘black soil’; Telugu ré-gada, ré-gadi ‘clay’ 
(gadda ‘clod’). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:80, no. 820. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *?er- ‘earth, ground’: Greek gpa ‘earth’ (Homeric 
EpaCe ‘to the earth, to the ground’); Gothic airpa ‘earth’; Old Icelandic 
jörð ‘earth, ground’; Faroese jørð ‘earth’; Swedish jord ‘earth’; Norwegian 
jord ‘earth’; Danish jord ‘earth’; Old English eorp ‘earth, ground; the 
world’; Old Frisian irthe, erthe ‘earth’; Old Saxon erda ‘earth’; Middle 
Dutch erde, aerde ‘earth’ (Dutch aarde); Old High German erda ‘earth, 
ground, soil; the world’ (New High German Erde), ero ‘earth’; Welsh erw 
‘field’; Old Breton ero ‘furrow’; Old Cornish erw, ereu ‘furrow’. Pokorny 
1959:332 *er- ‘earth’; Walde 1927—1932.:142 *er-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1614 *ertos, -à, -is, 1614 *eruos, -a ‘land, earth, field’; Watkins 
1985:17 *er- and 2000:23—24 *er- ‘earth, ground’ (extended form *ert-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:174 *h,er- ‘earth’; Boisacq 1950:270; Hofmann 
1966:90; Beekes 2010.1:449 *h,er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:363; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:546—547; Orél 2003:86 Proto-Germanic *erpo; Kroonen 
2013:118 Proto-Germanic *erpo- 'earth'; Feist 1939:25—26; Lehmann 
1986:18 Proto-Germanic *erpo, *ero; De Vries 1977:295 Proto-Germanic 
*erbo, *ero; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:338—339 Proto-Germanic *erpó 
from the root *er-; Onions 1966:298 Common Germanic *erpo < *er-; 
Klein 1971:235 *er-; Weekley 1921:491; Skeat 1898:184; Kluge—Lutz 
1898:67; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:194—195; Vercoullie 1898:4; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:171 *er-, *ert-, *eru-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:184 Proto- 
Germanic *erpo; Walshe 1951:48. 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land. Brunner 1969:19, no. 2; Möller 1911:68—69 and 
72; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:558— 559, no. 419; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 65, 
*ParV ‘earth, land, place’. 


665. Proto-Nostratic root *2er^-: 
(vb.) *Pet^- ‘to oppose’; 
(n.) *2et^-a ‘that which is opposite’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian itn ‘to be in opposition; to oppose, to be against’, itnw 
‘opponent, enemy’, itnw ‘difficulties’. Faulkner 1962:33; Erman—Grapow 
1921:20 and 1926—1963.1:145; Hannig 1995:112; Gardiner 1957:555. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil etir ‘that which is opposite, over against, in front, before; 
obstacle, that which is contrary, adverse, hostile’, etir (-v-, -nt-) ‘to happen, 
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to befall, to come to pass in the future, to precede; to be opposed, to be at 
variance; to oppose, to confront, to meet’, etir (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to meet face to 
face, to encounter; to oppose, to withstand; to prevent, to hinder’, etir 
(adv.) ‘in front’, etiri ‘enemy’, etirntor ‘adversaries, combatants’, etirvu 
‘meeting, confronting, happening’, etirmai ‘happening in the future’; 
Malayalam etir ‘opposite, adverse’, etirkka ‘to attack, to face, to resist’, 
etirppu ‘opposition, what crosses one’s way, bad omen’; Kota edyr 
‘enemy’; Toda dir ‘openly, (to lie) on one’s back’; Kannada idir, idaru, 
iduru, edaru, edir, edur ‘that which is opposite, the front; in front; that 
which is hostile, opposition’, idircu, idirisu, edarisu, edirisu, edurisu ‘to 
face (generally in a hostile manner), to oppose, to withstand, to come into 
hostile contact’, edarayisu, edirayisu, edurayisu ‘to oppose, to contradict’; 
Kodagu edike ‘in front’; Tulu eduru, eduru ‘the front, that which is 
opposite; presence’; Telugu eduru ‘the front, the point directly opposite; 
opposite, front’, eduru ‘to oppose, to resist, to act against’, eduta (adv.) ‘in 
front’, ediri ‘opponent, foe’, edirincu, edurucu ‘to oppose, to resist, to act 
against, to face, to encounter’; Konda edru ‘opposite, in front’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:78, no. 795. 

Proto-Indo-European adverb *?ethi (‘from the opposite side’ >) ‘over, 
beyond, further’: Sanskrit ati ‘over, beyond’; Avestan aiti ‘over, beyond’; 
Old Persian atiy ‘beyond, across, past’; Greek ét ‘yet, as yet, still; further, 
moreover, besides; hereafter’; Phrygian ett- ‘again’; Latin et ‘and’; Gaulish 
eti ‘also, further’; Middle Breton eta ‘so’; Gothic ip ‘but’; Old Icelandic 
eda, eðr ‘still, yet; Old English edda ‘and, or’; Old High German ith- 
prefix indicating repetition, addition; Old Prussian et- ‘besides’. Pokorny 
1959:344 *eti ‘over, beyond, further’; Walde 1927—1932.1:43—44 *eti; 
Mann 1984—1987:354 *eti, *eta, *et ‘and, but, yet’; Watkins 1985:17 *eti 
‘above, beyond’ and 2000:24 *eti ‘above, beyond’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:156 *h,eti ‘beyond’, 215 *h,eti ‘and, in addition’, and 2006:422 
*h,eti ‘and, in addition’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:27; Boisacq 1950:292 
*e-ti; Hofmann 1966:97 *e-ti; Beekes 2010.1:476 *h,eti; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:582 *éti; Matasović 2009:119; Feist 1939:297; Lehmann 1986:208 
*eti ‘in addition, and’; De Vries 1977:98. Note: Proto-Indo-European 
*Pethi may also be the source of the thematic ablative singular case ending 
*-o/e-th- < *-o/e---P(e)t^(i) ‘from (the opposite side)’ (the *-i is preserved 
in Luwian and Lycian): Sanskrit -ät [-ad |; Oscan -ud, -úd; Old Latin -e/od; 
Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian -ati; Lycian -adi, -edi; Lydian -ad. 
Cf. Brugmann 1904:382 *-ed, *-od; Burrow 1973:233; Fortson 2010: 
127—128 *-o-(h;)ad/t; Lundquist—Yates 2018:2087 *-oh,ad; Meillet 
1964:322; Sihler 1995:250—251; Szemerényi 1996:183—184; Weiss 
2009:202 *-o-h,Vd > *-od, *-e-h,Vd > *-ad. 


Buck 1949:19.52 enemy. 
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666. Proto-Nostratic root *?ib- (~ *Peb-): 
(vb.) *2ib- ‘to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or over’; 
(n.) *2ib-a ‘spill, overflow, flood, deluge’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?/i/b- ‘to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or 
over’: Proto-Semitic **?ab-ab- ‘flood, deluge, inundation’ > Akkadian 
abübu ‘the Deluge as a cosmic event; the Deluge personified as a monster 
with definite features; devastating flood’, (adv.) abubanis (abübis) ‘like the 
flood’; Arabic ?ubab ‘great mass of water, billow, wave’; Geez / Ethiopic 
?ababi [AAA] ‘flow, wave’; Mandaic tababia ‘storm, hurricane’. D. Cohen 
1970— :1—2; Leslau 1987:2. Egyptian ibh ‘stream’, ibh ‘to sprinkle 
water’, ibh ‘a priest who pours libations’. Hannig 1995:42; Faulkner 
1962:16; Gardiner 1957:553; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:64. 
Proto-Uralic *ipts *(n.) higher water-level; (vb.) to rise, to swell (water)’: 
Zyrian / Komi it: (Sysola, Vyéegda) it-va (va = ‘water’) ‘higher water- 
level, high water’; Ostyak / Xanty (Tremyugan) dpat- ‘to bubble, to boil 
(kettle, soup)’, (Demyanka, Obdorsk) epat- ‘to rise, to swell (water), to 
overflow the banks (river), to boil over (boiling kettle)’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:83 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ipts (*üpts) *(n.) higher water-level; (vb.) to 
rise, to swell (water); Aikio 2020:62 (?) *iptV ‘flood’. 


Sumerian (i)br(a) ‘to overflow, to flood, to inundate’. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river, stream, brook; 5.22 boil (vb. intr.); 9.35 pour; 10.31 boil 
(vb. tr.). Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 7, *?/a]b HV ‘water, 
watercourse'. 


667. Proto-Nostratic root *2il- (~ *Pel-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘dwelling, habitation, house’; (adj.) ‘living, alive, existing’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Berber: Tuareg a// ‘to be, to exist’; Siwa ili ‘to be’; Nefusa ili ‘to 
be’; Ghadames ili ‘to be’; Wargla ili ‘to be’; Mzab ili ‘to be’; Tamazight ili 
‘to be, to exist; Tashelhiyt / Shilha i/i ‘to be’; Riff ili, iri ‘to be’; Kabyle ili 
‘to be, to exist’; Chaouia ili ‘to be, to exist’; Zenaga ille ‘to be’, al ‘place’. 
Central Chadic *?al- ‘to be’ > Mofu ala- ‘to be’; Logone dli-, li- ‘to be’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:8 *?al-/*?il- ‘to be’. 

Dravidian: Tamil il ‘house, home, place; wife’, illam ‘house, home’, 
illaval, illal ‘wife, mistress of the house’, illalan, illali ‘householder’; 
Malayalam i/ ‘house, place’, illam ‘house of Nambudiri’; Kodagu i/lavén 
‘man who is a relative’; Tulu i//u ‘house, dwelling, family’; Telugu illu 
‘house, dwelling, habitation’, i//atamu, illantramu ‘living in the house of 
one’s wife's father; Kolami ella ‘house’, iltama ‘younger sister's 
husband’, i/tam ‘boy who serves for a wife in her father's house’; Naikri 
ella ‘house’; Gondi i/ ‘house’; Konda i/u ‘house’; Pengo i/ ‘house’; Manda 
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il ‘house’; Kui idu ‘house, dwelling, shed, hut’; Kuwi i//a, illu, il ‘house’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:48, no. 494; Krishnamurti 2003:8 and 180 *i/ 
‘house’. 

Proto-Uralic *e/á- ‘to live’: Finnish elä- ‘to live; to be alive’, elämä ‘life, 
lifetime’, elo ‘life’; Estonian ela- ‘to be alive; to live, to dwell, to reside’, 
elamu ‘dwelling, habitation, house’; Lapp / Saami ælle-/æle- ‘to live’; 
Cheremis / Mari ale-, ile- ‘to live’; Votyak / Udmurt uly- ‘to live’; Zyrian / 
Komi ol- ‘to live’; Hungarian él- ‘to live’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jiile- 
‘to live’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan ńile- ‘to live’; Yenisei Samoyed / 
Enets (Hantai) idi-, (Baiha) jire- ‘to live’; Selkup Samoyed ela-, ila- ‘to 
live’; Kamassian d'ili ‘alive’. Rédei 1986—1988:73 *eld-; Décsy 1990:98; 
Collinder 1955:10 and 1977:31; Janhunen 1977b:27 *ilá-; Sammallahti 
1988:536 *eld- ‘to live’; Aikio 2020:43—44 *e/d- ‘to live / to go, to visit’. 


Buck 1949:4.74 live (= be alive); living; alive; life; 7.11 dwell; 7.12 house; 
7.122 home; 7.13 hut; 9.91 be. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:341 *ela ‘to live’ (“KUTE”) 
and 1971—1984.I:267—268, no. 131, *?elA ‘to live’; Hakola 2000:26—27, no. 
56; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 23, *PelV ‘clan, tribe’ (— ‘all’, pronoun of 
plurality), no. 26, *2i/[A] ‘to stand, to stay; place to stay’, and, no. 2579, *yelV 
‘to live, to dwell’; Fortescue 1998:152. 


668. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2il-a (~ *?el-a) ‘deer’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil iralai (< *ilar- through metathesis) ‘stag, a kind of deer’; 


Kannada erale, erale ‘antelope, deer’; Tulu erale ‘antelope, deer’; Telugu 
(inscr.) iri ‘stag’, irri (< *ilri) ‘antelope’, leti, ledi (< *ilati) ‘antelope’; 
Malto ilaru ‘the mouse deer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:46, no. 476. 

Proto-Indo-European *Pel- (secondary o-grade form: *?ol-) ‘deer (and 
similar animals): Greek £Xaqog (< *el-n-) ‘deer’, £Aóg (< *&Avóg) ‘a 
young deer, fawn’; Armenian e/n ‘hind, doe’; Old Irish elit ‘doe’; Welsh 
elain ‘fawn’; Old Icelandic e/gr ‘elk’; Dutch eland ‘elk’; Old English eolh 
‘elk’; Old High German e/aho ‘elk’ (New High German Elch); Lithuanian 
élnis ‘deer’; Old Church Slavic jeleno ‘deer’; Russian olén' [oxens] ‘deer’, 
los' [10c5] (< *olse) ‘elk’; Ukrainian ólen' ‘deer’; Macedonian elen ‘deer’; 
Czech jelen ‘deer’, los ‘elk’; Tocharian A yal, B yal ‘gazelle’. Pokorny 
1959:303—304 *el-en-, *el-n- (*elani) ‘deer’; Walde 1927—1932.I:154— 
155 *el- ‘deer and similar animals’; Mann 1984—1987:16 *alkis, *alakis 
‘a horned animal’, 238 *elanis (*elnis, -os; *dlanis) ‘deer’; Watkins 
1985:16—17 *el- 2000:23 *el- ‘red, brown’ (forming animal and tree 
names); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:517—S518 *el-, *ol-: *(e)l-k["]-, 
*el-en-, *el-n- and 1995.1:437 *el-, *ol-: *(e)I-k^-, *el-en-, *el-n- ‘deer’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:154—155 *h,elh,én ‘(British English) red deer’; 
Boisacq 1950:238 *eln-bho-s and 245 *el-en-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:483— 
484 *elen- (?); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:333 *eln-bho-s; Hofmann 1966: 
77 *el-n-bhos; Beekes 2010.1:402—403 *h jekuo-; Van Windekens 1976— 
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1982.1:591 *el-en-; Adams 1999:485—486 *h,el-en-; Derksen 2008:140 
*h,el-h,en-i and 2015:153 *h,ol-Hn-iH-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:120; Orél 
2003:14 Proto-Germanic *algiz ~ *elxaz ~ *elxon (continuing Proto-Indo- 
European *olkis ~ *elkis); Kroonen 2013:116 Proto-Germanic *elha(n)- 
‘elk’; De Vries 1977:100 *el-; Onions 1966:304 *oln-, *eln- and 306 *elk-; 
Klein 1971:240 *eln- and 242 *elk-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:162 *elk-, *olk-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:173—174 *el-; Vercoullie 1898:70. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ile, ilbe (< *ilwa) ‘domestic raindeer’, 
(Northern / Tundra) ilwiice ‘pastor’, ilwii- ‘to graze’, iled-icibe ‘milk’, 
iled'e ‘having reindeer’, ilen-nourice ‘herdsman’. Nikolaeva 2006:171 and 
173. 

D. Proto-Altaic *é/V(-k^V) ‘deer’: Proto-Tungus *(y)elken ‘deer’ > Evenki 
elken ‘wild deer’; Lamut / Even ielken, elken ‘domesticated deer’. Proto- 
Mongolian *i/i ‘a young deer, fawn’ > Written Mongolian i/i, eli ‘a young 
deer, fawn’; Khalkha i/ ‘a young deer, fawn’; Kalmyk ilə ‘a young deer, 
fawn’. Proto-Turkic *elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) 
elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Karakhanide Turkic elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; 
Turkish (dial.) elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Bashkir ilek ‘roebuck; wild goat’; 
Kirghiz elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Kazakh elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’; Tuva elik ‘roebuck; wild goat’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:501 *élV(-k‘V) ‘deer’. 


Buck 1949:3.75 deer. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:272—273, no. 135, *?ili 
‘deer’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:582—583, no. 452; Dolgopolsky 1998:41—42, 
no. 37, *PE//i ‘deer’ and 2008, no. 25, *?élV ‘deer’. 


669. Proto-Nostratic root *?il- (~ *Pel-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to see, to know’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘eye’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?il- '(vb.) to see, to know; (n.) eye’: Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *Pila- ‘eye’ > Iraqw ila ‘eye’; Burunge ila ‘eye’; Alagwa ila 
‘eye’; K^wadza ilito ‘eye’; Asa ?ilat ‘eye’; Ma’a i?ilá ‘eye’; Dahalo ila 
‘eye’. Ehret 1980:291. Proto-Southern Cushitic *2iley- ‘to know’ > Ma'a 
-íle ‘to know’, -iliye ‘to acquaint’; Dahalo ?elej- ‘to know’. According to 
Ehret (1980:292), this stem is a derivative of *7ila- ‘eye’, converted to a 
verb by the addition of the consequentive extension *-Vy-. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *Pilima- ‘tears’ > Asa ?elelema ‘tears’; Ma’a i?ilima ‘tears’; 
Dahalo ^ilíma ‘tears’. Ehret 1980:291—292. Proto-East Cushitic *?il- 
‘eye’: Burji i/-a, ill-da ‘eye’; Gedeo / Darasa ille ‘eye’; Hadiyya ille ‘eye’, 
il-Sura ‘eyelash’; Kambata illi (pl. illi-ta) ‘eye’, ille Sura ‘eyelash’; Sidamo 
ille (pl. ill-ubba) ‘eye’; Somali il ‘eye’; Rendille il ‘eye’; Bayso il-i ‘eye’; 
Boni il ‘eye’; Dasenech ?il ‘eye’; Elmolo il ‘eye’; Galla / Oromo (Wollega) 
ijj-a (< *il-i-ta) ‘eye’; Borana il-a ‘eye’; Konso il-ta ‘eye’; Yaaku il ‘eye’; 
Gidole il-t ‘eye’. Sasse 1979:22 and 1982:104; Heine 1978:65; Hudson 
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1989:60. Proto-East Cushitic *2ilaal- ‘to see, to look at’ (derivative of *7il- 
‘eye’) > Burji ilaal- ‘to see, to look at’; Saho ilaal- ‘to wait for’; Somali 
ilaal- ‘to guard’; Galla / Oromo ilaal- ‘to watch’; Konso ilaal- ‘to follow 
with the eyes’. Sasse 1979:5, 22 and 1982:105. Proto-Agaw *?al ‘eye’ > 
Bilin fil (pl. ilil) ‘eye’; Xamir əl ‘eye’; Kemant yal ‘eye’; Awngi / Awiya 
all ‘eye’. Reinisch 1887:63; Appleyard 2006:62. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawyi lili, lile ‘eye’. Reinisch 1895:158. Ehret 1995:360, no. 720, *?il- 
/*?al- ‘to see’, *?il- ‘eye’; Takacs 2011a:146 *?il ‘eye’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite el, el-ti ‘eye(s)’; Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite e/-te ‘his eye’; Neo-Elamite el-ti-pi ‘eyes’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *i/a ‘evident, visible’: Proto-Tungus *i/e ‘figure, shape; body; 
example; exterior’ > Evenki ille ‘body’; Lamut / Even ilre ‘body’, i/ron 
‘figure, shape’, ilun ‘example’; Ulch j/ta(n) ‘exterior’; Nanay / Gold ilta 
‘exterior’. Proto-Mongolian *i/e ‘known, evident, obvious’ > Written 
Mongolian ile ‘clear, manifest, obvious; perceptible, visible, distinct’, iled- 
‘to be evident, clear, open’; Khalkha i/ ‘known, evident, obvious’; Buriat 
eli ‘known, evident, obvious’; Kalmyk i/a ‘known, evident, obvious’; 
Ordos ile, ele ‘known, evident, obvious’; Moghol ilä ‘known, evident, 
obvious’; Dagur il, ilét, ile ‘known, evident, obvious’; Shira-Yughur hele 
‘known, evident, obvious’. Proto-Turkic *i/ler- (to be dimly visible’ > 
Karakhanide Turkic iler- ‘to be dimly visible’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) eles 
‘silhouette, ghost’, eleste- ‘to be dimly visible’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003 :581—582 *ila ‘evident, visible’. 

D. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */a- in: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */a/ae- 
‘eye’: Chukchi /alalyan (pl. lalet) ‘eye’; Koryak lalalgen (pl. lalat) ‘eye’; 
Kerek /aaya ‘eye’; Alyutor /alalyan ‘eye’; Kamchadal / Itelmen /ór ‘eye’. 
Fortescue 2005:163. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */aladyan ‘eyelashes’: 
Chukchi Jalaryan ‘eyelash’; Koryak /al/acyo ‘eyelash’; Kerek [lajayaja-Xal 
‘eyelash’]; Alyutor /alatyan, (Palana) l’lacyo ‘eyelashes’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen /a£zce?n ‘eyelashes’. Fortescue 2005:163. Proto-Chukotian */alap- 
‘to look’: Chukchi /alep- ‘to look, to open eyes’; Kerek //aappa-ttu- ‘to 
look’; Koryak /al/ap- ‘to look’; Alyutor //al/ap-, (Palana) liep- ‘to look’. 
Fortescue 2005:163—164. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) */aru- ‘to see’: 
Chukchi /?u- ‘to see, to find’; Kerek /?uu- ‘to see, to find’; Koryak laru- 
‘to see, to find’; Alyutor /?u-, la?u-, (Palana) /a?u- ‘to see, to find’; (?) 
Kamchadal / Itelmen /aX¢-kas ‘to look’. Fortescue 2005:167—168. Proto- 
Chukotian */arulgal ‘face’: Chukchi /?ulqal ‘face’; Kerek /?ulral ‘face’; 
Koryak Jarulgal ‘face’; Alyutor la?ulqal ‘face’. Fortescue 2005:168. 


Sumerian i/ ‘to look at’. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see; 17.17 know; 17.34 clear, plain (to the mind). 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 27, *?ilV ‘eye’. 
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670. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?in-a (~ *2en-a) ‘place, location’ (> ‘in, within, into’ in 
the daughter languages): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?in- ‘in, within, into’: Proto-Semitic *2in- ‘in, on, from, 
by’ > Akkadian ina (in) ‘in, on, from, through’; Geez / Ethiopic ?an-ta 
[^7] ‘through, by way of, by, at, into, to, in the direction of, because’; 
Tigre ?at ‘on, in, by, with, because of’, ?atta ‘there’. Leslau 1987:32—33; 
D. Cohen 1970—  :24. Egyptian in ‘in, to, for, because, by’. Gardiner 
1957:553; Hannig 1995:73; Faulkner 1962:22; Erman—Grapow 1921:13 
and 1926—1963.1:89. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *-ni ‘with’ > Burji 
-na ‘with’; Gedeo / Darasa -nni ‘with’, -’ni ‘on (top of)’, -’ni ‘from, in’; 
Hadiyya -n ‘in’, -nni ‘in’, -ns ‘from’; Kambata -n ‘with’; Sidamo -nni 
‘with’. Hudson 1989:83 and 169. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?en- ‘in, into, among, on’: Greek £v, £vi, &ví ‘in, on, 
among, into, and besides’; Latin in (Old Latin en) ‘in, on, among, into, on 
to, towards, against’; Oscan en ‘in’; Umbrian -en (-e, -em) ‘in’; Old Irish 
ini-, en-, in- ‘in, into’; Gothic in ‘in, into, among, by’, inn ‘into’; Old 
Icelandic í ‘in, within, among’, inn ‘in, into’; Old English in ‘in, on, 
among, into, during’, inn ‘in’; Old Frisian in ‘in’; Old Saxon in ‘in’; Old 
High German in ‘in’ (New High German in); Old Prussian en ‘inside, 
within’. Pokorny 1959:311—314 *en, *eni ‘inside, within’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:125—127 *en-; Mann 1984—1987:241 *en, *eni ‘in’; Watkins 
1985:17 *en and 2000:23 *en ‘in’; Mallory—Adams 1997:290 *h,en(i) 
‘in, into’; Boisacq 1950:249 *en (*eni); Frisk 1970—1973.1:508—509 
*en, *eni; Hofmann 1966:81 *en, *eni, *eni, *n; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.::344—345 *en-; Beekes 2010.L:419 *h,en(i); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:312—314 *en, *n; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:687—688 *en, 
*n; *eni; De Vaan 2008:300; Buck 1928:209, 8301.2; Orél 2003:84 Proto- 
Germanic *end(é), 84 *eni; Kroonen 2013:269 Proto-Germanic *in(i) ‘in’; 
Feist 1939:292; Lehmann 1986:205 *en, *(e)ni, *entós and 206; De Vries 
1977:282 and 286; Onions 1966:466 *en, *n; Klein 1971:371 *en, *n, 
*eni; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:192—193; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:326; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:328—329 *eni. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */i/n3 ‘place’ > Votyak / Udmurt in, in ‘place, 
spot’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) -in in: kos-in ‘dry place, dry land’, (Letka) in 
‘place, spot’; (?) Hungarian (dialectal) eny, enyh ‘shelter; covered or 
sheltered place where men and animals take cover from wind, rain, snow, 
or heat’. Rédei 1986—1988:592— 593 *¥n3. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *ana ‘place’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ana ‘(Chugach) house; 
(Koniag) room space’ [base ana]; Central Alaskan Yupik <a>na, (Hooper 
Bay-Chevak) ana, (Nunivak) ana ‘house, place’ [base ana]; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik ana ‘place’; Central Siberian Yupik na ‘home, place’ [base 
na]; Sirenik ana ‘place, dwelling’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ini, (Little 
Diomede) ana ‘house’; North Alaskan Inuit ini ‘place, room’, init ‘village’; 
Western Canadian Inuit ini “place, sledge track’; Eastern Canadian Inuit ini 
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‘place, sledge track’; Greenlandic ini “place, nest, lair, sledge track’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:111. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:566—567, no. 432; Dolgopolsky 2002:48—49 
*Pin/na/d ‘place’ (> ‘in’ in daughter languages) and 2008, no. 45, *Pin[A] 
‘place’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘in’); Fortescue 1998:144. 


671. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ina or *Piya ‘younger relative (male or female)’ 


(nursery word): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?in(a) or *Pin(a) “younger relative (male or female)’: 


Proto-East Cushitic *?inam-/*?inm- (m.) ‘son, boy’, (f.) ‘daughter, girl’ > 
Somali inan (pl. inamm-o) ‘boy, son’, indn (pl. inam-o) ‘girl, daughter’; 
Rendille inam ‘boy’, inám ‘girl, daughter’; Konso inn-a ‘son, boy’, inan-ta 
‘girl, daughter’; Gidole imm(-a) ‘boy, son’, inan-t(a) ‘girl, daughter’; 
Harso inan-ko ‘son-in-law’. Sasse 1979:24. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*Pinan- or *2igaan- ‘child’ > Burunge nana ‘sibling, cousin’; Iraqw nina 
‘small, little’; Alagwa nina ‘small, little’; K’ wadza -nanana ‘little’; Ma’a 
ininta ‘sister’, iya ‘brother’. Ehret 1980:292. (?) Egyptian inpw ‘royal 
child: crown-prince, princess’. Gardiner 1957:554; Faulkner 1962:23; 
Hannig 1995:77; Erman—Grapow 1921:14 and 1926—1963.1:96. 
Proto-Altaic *ina ‘younger relative (male or female)’: Proto-Tungus *man 
‘younger relative (male or female)’ > Evenki inan ‘husband’s younger 
brother’; Lamut / Even inn ‘(younger) brother-in-law or sister-in-law’; 
Negidal ina ‘sister’s children’; Manchu ina ‘sister’s son, nephew’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) ind ‘sister’s son, nephew; son of father’s or mother’s sister, 
cousin’; Orok ina ‘son-in-law’; Nanay / Gold ind ‘husband’s younger 
sister’. Proto-Turkic *ini ‘younger brother’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) ini ‘younger brother’; Karakhanide Turkic ini ‘younger brother’; 
Turkish ini ‘younger brother’; Azerbaijani (dial.) ini “younger brother’; 
Turkmenian ini ‘younger brother’; Tatar ini ‘younger brother’; Bashkir ini 
‘younger brother’; Uzbek ini ‘younger brother’; Uighur ini ‘younger 
brother’; Kirghiz ini ‘younger brother’; Kazakh ini ‘younger brother’; 
Noghay ini ‘younger brother’; Sary-Uighur ini, ini ‘younger brother’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ini, in ‘younger brother’; Yakut ini, ini “younger 
brother’; Dolgan ini-bi ‘younger brother’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:587— 588 *ina ‘younger sibling’. 

(?) Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *inrutagq ‘grandchild’ > North Alaskan Inuit 
inYrutag ‘grandchild’; Western Canadian Inuit (Copper) innutaq, (Siglit) 
inrutaaluk, (Netsilik) inyutag ‘grandchild’; Eastern Canadian Inuit iryutaq 
‘grandchild’; Greenlandic Inuit irnutaq, ingutaq ‘grandchild’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:134. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy; 2.26 girl; 2.27 child; 2.41 son; 2.42 daughter; 2.44 
brother; 2.45 sister. 
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672. Proto-Nostratic root *2it"- (~ *Pet’-): 
(vb.) *?it’- ‘to chew, to bite, to eat, to consume’; 
(n.) *2it'-a ‘the act of eating; that which is eaten: food, nourishment’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?it’-, *?et'- ‘to eat, to bite into’: Proto-Semitic *?at’-am- 
‘to bite into’ > Arabic ?atama ‘to bite into’; Ugaritic ufm ‘bite, mouthful, 
morsel’. D. Cohen 1970— :16. (?) Egyptian idbw ‘of the mouth’ (medical 
term). Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:153. Berber: Tawlemmet aftad ‘to 
suck’, sudad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’; Nefusa tadda ‘leech’; 
Mzab aftad ‘to suck’, ssattad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’; Wargla 
attad ‘to suck’; Tamazight attad ‘to suck’, ssuttad ‘to suckle, to nurse, to 
breast-feed’, tiditt ‘leech’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha attad ‘to suck’; Riff attad ‘to 
suck’, udud ‘nursing, breast-feeding’; Kabyle afttad ‘to suck’, tuttda 
‘sucking’; Chaouia affad ‘to suck, to be sucked’, timsuddat ‘wet-nurse’; 
Zenaga dud ‘to suck’, suddud ‘to suckle, to nurse, to breast-feed’, adad ‘to 
bite’. (?) Chadic: Fyer et- ‘to eat’; Tangale edi- ‘to eat’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:120—121. (?) East Cushitic: Burji it- ‘to eat’; Gedeo / 
Darasa it- ‘to eat’; Hadiyya it- ‘to eat’; Kambata it- ‘to eat’; Sidamo it- ‘to 
eat’; Galla / Oromo it-o ‘food’. Sasse 1982:108; Hudson 1989:55 Proto- 
Highland East Cushitic *it-. Orél—Stolbova 1995:23, no. 83, *?et- ‘to eat’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *P?et’- (secondary o-grade form: *7ot’-) ‘to eat 
(original meaning ‘to bite"): Sanskrit ádmi ‘to eat, to consume, to devour’; 
Greek £60, £óopa ‘to eat, to devour; (of worms) to gnaw’; Armenian utem 
‘to eat’; Latin edo ‘to eat’; Gothic itan ‘to eat’; Old Icelandic eta ‘to eat’; 
Norwegian eta ‘to eat’; Swedish äta ‘to eat’; Old English etan ‘to eat’; Old 
Frisian eta, ita ‘to eat’; Old Saxon etan ‘to eat’; Dutch eten ‘to eat’; Old 
High German ezzan ‘to eat’ (New High German essen); Lithuanian édu, 
ésti ‘to eat’, éda ‘food’; Latvian ést ‘to eat’; Old Prussian ist ‘to eat’; Old 
Church Slavic jasti ‘to eat’; Russian jest’ [ect] ‘to eat’; Polish jeść ‘to 
eat’; Czech jisti ‘to eat’; Hittite (1st sg. pres.) e-it-mi ‘I eat’; Palaic (3rd pl. 
pres.) a-ta-a-an-ti ‘they eat’; Luwian (inf.) a-du-na ‘to eat’; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian at- ‘to eat’. Rix 1998a:205—206 *h,ed- (‘to bite’ —) ‘to eat’; 
Pokorny 1959:287—289 *ed- ‘to eat’; Walde 1927—1932.1:118—121 
*ed-; Mann 1984—1987:230 *éd- (*éda, -om, -ia, -iom, -is) ‘food, bait’, 
230 *édalis, -os, -om ‘edible; food’, 230—231 *édmi (*édo) ‘to eat’, 231 
*édmn-, *édn- ‘food; tooth, set of teeth’, 231 *edo(n) 'devourer, 
consumer’, 23] *ednt-, *edont- (*odont-) ‘eating-; tooth’, 231 *edonts 
(*edont, *edon) (act. ptc.) ‘eating’, 231 *edo(n) (*edon-, *edios) ‘eater’, 
231 *édra, -is ‘food’, 231 *eds-, *edsmn- ‘eating, food’, 231—232 *edsk- 
(*odsk-) ‘foodstuff, food-crop', 232 *édsd, -io, 232 *édtis (*éstis) ‘eating, 
food’, 862 *dd- ‘to eat’; Watkins 1985:16 *ed- and 2000:22 *ed- ‘to eat’ 
(original meaning ‘to bite’); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:41 *et’-/*ot’- 
and 1995.1:37 *et’-/*ot’- ‘to eat’, E218 *et’-mi ‘I eat’, *et’-men ‘food’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:175 *h,édmi ‘to eat’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:28; 
Boisacq 1950:216 *éd-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:312—313 *éd-mi, *ed-; 
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Frisk 1970—1973.1:444—445 *éd-mi; Hofmann 1966:69 *ed-; Beekes 
2010.1:375 *h,ed-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:392—393 *éd-mi; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:191—192 *ed-; De Vaan 2008:185—186; Orél 
2003:27 Proto-Germanic *atjanan, 86 *etanan, 86 *etulaz; Kroonen 
2013:39 Proto-Germanic *atjan- ‘to make eat’? and 119 *etan- ‘to eat’; 
Lehmann 1986:208 *ed- < *?ed-; Feist 1939:296—297; De Vries 
1977:106 *ed-mi; Onions 1966:298 *ed-; Klein 1971:235 *ed-; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:175—176 *ed-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:190 *ed-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:148—149; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:124—125; Derksen 2008:154 
*h,ed-mi and 2015:157—158 *h,ed-mi; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:208—220 *h,ed-; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:315—320; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
261—263. 

Proto-Altaic *ite (~ *eti) ‘to eat’: Proto-Mongolian *ide- ‘to eat’ > 
Mongolian ide- ‘to eat, to feed on, to gnaw, to eat up, to devour, to 
consume’, idegde- ‘to be eaten’, idegen ‘food, nourishment, provisions’, 
idegiil- ‘to give food to, to feed (tr.)’, idelce- ‘to eat (something) together 
with others’, idesi ‘food, meals’; Khalkha ide- ‘to eat’; Buriat ede- ‘to eat’; 
Kalmyk idə- ‘to eat’; Ordos ide- ‘to eat’; Moghol idä- ‘to eat’; Dagur ide- 
‘to eat’; Dongxiang ezie- ‘to eat’; Monguor ide- ‘to eat’; Shira-Yughur 
ede- ‘to eat’. Poppe 1955:107. Proto-Turkic *et-mek ‘bread’ > Old Turkic 
(Old Uighur) ótmek ‘bread’; Karakhanide Turkic etmek ‘bread’; Turkish 
etmek, ekmek ‘bread, food’, ekmekçi ‘baker’; Karaim ekmek, etmek, ötmek 
‘bread’; Gagauz iekmek ‘bread’; Azerbaijani äppäk ‘bread’ (< *üpmák < 
*epmek); Turkmenian (dial.) ekmek, epmek ‘bread’; Tatar ikmdk ‘bread’; 
Bashkir ikmák ‘bread’; Noghay ótpek ‘bread’; Khakas ipek ‘bread’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) ötpök ‘bread’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:594 *ite 
(~ *eti) ‘to eat’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:514) note that some of 
the above Turkic forms may be from Proto-Turkic *ep-mek ‘bread’ instead. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1:273—274, no. 
136, *?itá ‘to eat’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:558, no. 418; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
91,*Pité ‘to eat’. 


673. Proto-Nostratic root *Piy- (~ *Pey-): 


(vb.) *2iy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *Piy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 
Note also: 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 

(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?iy- ‘to come, to go’: Egyptian ii, iy ‘to come’ (also iw ‘to 


come’); Coptic i [e1] ‘to come, to go’. Hannig 1995:27—28; Faulkner 
1962:10 and 11; Erman—Grapow 1921:6 and 1926—1963.1:37; Gardiner 
1957:551; Vycichl 1983:59—60; Cerny 1976:44. North Cushitic: Beja / 
Bedawye yi?-, ?i?- ‘to arrive at, to come’. Reinisch 1895:241. Lowland 
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East Cushitic: Arbore ?i?it- ‘to go’. Proto-Chadic (imptv.) *ya ‘come!’ > 
Hausa yaa-ka ‘come!’; Ngizim yé-n ‘come!’; Sukur yo ‘come!’. Ngizim yi 
‘go, went’ (form of ‘go’ used in the subjunctive aspect). Newman 1977:24; 
Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.1[:82—83 and II:162—163; Schuh 
1981:177. Orél—Stolbova 1995:31, no. 118, *2iw-/*2iy- ‘to come’. 
Dravidian: Tamil iyariku (ivanki-) ‘(vb.) to move, to stir, to go, to proceed, 
to walk about; (n.) movement, act of going’, iyakku (iyakki-) ‘(vb.) to cause 
to go, to train or break in (as a bull or horse); (n.) motion, going, 
marching’, iyakkam ‘motion, moving about, way’, iyal (iyalv-, iyanr-, 
iyali-) ‘(vb.) to go on foot, to dance; (n.) pace, gait’, ivavu ‘way, leading, 
proceeding’, iyavai ‘way, path’; Malayalam iyannuka ‘to move steadily’, 
iyakkuka ‘to cause to move’, ivakkam ‘motion, movement’; Kota ity- (i-c-), 
ic- (i-c-) ‘to drive (cattle)’; Kannada esagu ‘to drive’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:45, no. 469. Tamil eytu (eyti-) ‘to approach, to reach, to obtain, to be 
suitable’; Malayalam eytuka ‘to get, to obtain’, ettuka ‘to stretch as far as, 
to reach, to arrive’; Toda ic- (ic-) ‘to reach, to be sufficient’; Kannada 
aydu, eydu ‘to approach, to reach, to go to, to join, to obtain, to be 
suitable’; Kodagu ett- (etti-) ‘to arrive’; Tulu ettavuni, ettaduni ‘to reach, to 
deliver’, ettu, ekku ‘to reach’; Telugu ey(i)du, edu ‘to attain, to go to, to 
join, to obtain; to suit, to be proper’; Parji éd-, éy- ‘to arrive’; Konda T- ‘to 
arrive’; Kuwi ejali ‘to arrive, to reach, to overtake’; Brahui hining ‘to go, 
to depart, to disappear, to be past, to pass beyond, to be no longer fit for, to 
flow, (stomach) to have diarrhea’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:79, no. 809. 
[Proto-Indo-European *Pey-/*?oy-/*?i- ‘to go’: Greek (1st sg. pres.) eiu ‘I 
go’, (Ist pl. pres.) tuev “we go’; Sanskrit (1st sg. pres.) émi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) éti ‘goes’, (1st pl. pres.) imah ‘we go’, (3rd pl. pres.) yanti ‘they go’; 
Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) aéiti ‘goes’; Old Persian (3rd sg. pres.) aitiy ‘goes’; 
Paelignian (imptv.) eite ‘go!’; Latin (lst sg. pres.) ed ‘I go’; Old 
Lithuanian (Ist sg. pres.) eimi ‘I go’, (3rd sg. pres.) eiti ‘goes’; Old 
Prussian (3rd sg. pres.) eit ‘goes’, per-eit ‘comes’; Old Church Slavic ido, 
iti ‘to go’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres.) i-ti ‘goes’; Hittite (imptv.) i-it ‘go!’; 
Tocharian A (1st pl.) ymds ‘we go’, B (1st sg.) yam, yam ‘I go’. Rix 
1998a:207—208 *h,ei- ‘to go’; Pokorny 1959:293—297 *ei- ‘to go’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:102—105 *ei-; Mann 1984—1987:234 *eimi (*eio) 
‘to go’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:180 *ei/i- and 1995.I:155, 1:194 
*ei-/i- ‘to go’, 1:296 *ei-mi ‘I go’, *ei-si ‘you go’, *ei-ti ‘he, she goes’; 
Watkins 1985:16 *ei- and 2000:22 *ei- ‘to go’ (oldest form *a,ei-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:227—228 *h,ei- ‘to go’; Boisacq 1950:225—226 
*ei-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:462—463; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:321—322; 
Hofmann 1966:73 *ei-; Beekes 2010.1:388 *h,ei-; De Vaan 2008:191— 
192; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:406—409 *ei-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:197—199 *ei-, *i-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:128; Derksen 2008:216 
*h,ei- and 2015:151—152 *h,ei-; Smoczynski 2007.1:144—145; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:119. Proto-Indo-European *?y-eh- [*?y-ah-] (^ *?ya-) ‘to 
go, to proceed’: Sanskrit (3rd sg. pres.) yati ‘goes, proceeds, moves, walks, 
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sets out, marches, advances, travels, journeys’; Avestan (3rd sg. pres.) yditi 
‘goes, rides’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) i-ya-at-ta(-ri) ‘goes’ (so Sturtevant 
1951:34, $61, Indo-Hittite *?yehty; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:330—335, 
however, derives the Hittite form from *iya- « *eyo- and compares it with 
Vedic dyate ‘to go’); Lithuanian jdju, jóti ‘to ride on horseback’; Tocharian 
A ya- ‘to go, to move’. Rix 1998a:275 *ieh,- ‘to proceed, to move along, 
to go, to travel, to ride’; Pokorny 1959:294 *ia- ‘to go’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:104 *ia-; Mann 1984—1987:439 *iaid, *iami ‘to go, to ride’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:724 *iaH- and 1995.1:627 *yaH- ‘to ride (in 
a vehicle)’; Derksen 2015:212—213 *ieh,-; Mallory—Adams 1997:228 
*ieh, ‘to go, to travel’; Kloekhorst 2008b:380; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:220—230 *h,ei-.| Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic 
stems have fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?ay- (~ *Pay-) ‘to 
go, to proceed’ and (B) *?iy- (~ *Pey-) ‘to come, to go’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *jaet- ‘to come’ > Chukchi jet- ‘to 
come, to arrive (by boat or sledge)’; Kerek jat-, jatta- ‘to come, to arrive’; 
Koryak jet- ‘to come, 2008’; Alyutor jat- (Palana jet-, tet-) ‘to come, to 
arrive’. Fortescue 2005:112. 


Sumerian é ‘to go out, to come out, to leave; to bring out’, é ‘to get away from, 
to escape, to flee, to run away’, e,, ‘to ride, to travel’. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.48 come. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:265—267, no. 
130, *Peja ‘to arrive, to come’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:574— 575, no. 442; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 102, *?/e/vV ‘to come, to arrive’; Möller 1911:65. 


674. Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *Piya: (a) ‘by me’; (b) agent 
marker of the 1st singular of verbs; (c) postnominal possessive pronoun: ‘my’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *Piya first person suffixed personal pronoun stem: Proto- 
Semitic *-(7)ya first person singular suffixed personal pronoun > Old 
Babylonian -i, -ya; Ugaritic -y; Hebrew -7; Aramaic -i; Classical Arabic -7, 
-ya; Mehri -i, -yá; Geez / Ethiopic -ya [-]; Tigre -ye; Tigrinya -dy. Moscati 
1964:106, 813.14; O’Leary 1921:149—150; Lipinski 1997:306—307, 308; 
Gray 1934:63—64; W. Wright 1890:95—98. Egyptian -i Ist singular 
suffix: ‘I, me, my’. Hannig 1995:21; Faulkner 1962:7; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:25; Gardiner 1957:39 and 550. Berber: Kabyle -i, -iyi, -yi 
‘me, to me’, -i ‘me’ as in: foll-i ‘for me’, yid-i ‘with me’, ayr-i ‘towards 
me’, gar-i d-rabbi ‘between me and God’, wahd-i ‘me alone’, zdat-i ‘in 
front of me’, etc.; Tuareg -i, -iyi ‘me, to me’; Tamazight (1st sg. direct 
object pronoun, placed either before or after verbs according to the 
syntactic conditions) i, yi ‘me’. Proto-East Cushitic *ya/*yi ‘me, my’ > 
Saho yi ‘me’; Afar (poss.) yi ‘my’; Burji (1st sg. abs. [obj.]) ee ‘me’, íi-ya 
‘my’; Arbore ye- ‘me’; Dasenech ye- ‘me’; Elmolo ye- ‘me’; Kambata 
e(e)s ‘me’; Hadiyya e(e)s ‘me’; Sidamo -e ‘me’; Dullay ye ‘me’; Yaaku i(i) 
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‘me’. Sasse 1982:67 and 104; Hudson 1989:97; Heine 1978:53. Proto- 
Agaw (oblique) *ya- ‘me, my’ > Bilin yi- ‘me, my’; Xamir yə- ‘me, my’; 
Kemant yə- ‘me, my’; Awngi / Awiya ay-/yi- ‘me, my’. Appleyard 
2006:87; Reinisch 1887:365. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?e/*?i ‘my’ > Iraqw 
e ‘my’; Burunge ayi ‘my’; Alagwa i ‘my’; K'wadza -?e ‘my’; Dahalo 7i 
‘my’. Ehret 1980:289. Ehret 1995:478, no. 1011, *i or *yi ‘me, my’ (bound 
Ist sg. pronoun); Diakonoff 1988:76—77. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:112—114, §531.0) reconstructs a Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *7 ‘I’. In Elamite, this became u ‘I’. McAlpin assumes 
that the following developments took place in Dravidian: *i-an > *ian 
[*yən] > (with vowel lengthening in accordance with Zvelebil’s Law) *yan 
‘T > Tamil yan ‘T’; Kota a'n ‘T; Toda o'n ‘T’; Kannada an ‘T’; Tulu yanu, 
yenu ‘T’; Telugu enu ‘I’; Kolami a'n ‘T’; Naikri an ‘T’; Parji an ‘T’; Gadba 
an ‘T; Gondi and, (emph.) anna ‘T; Pengo an/aneg ‘T; Manda an ‘T; Kui 
anu ‘T’; Kurux én ‘T’; Malto én ‘T; Brahui 7 ‘T. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:468, no. 5160; Caldwell 1913:359—373; Zvelebil 1990:24—26 (1st 
sg. nom.) *yan ‘T’, (obl) *yan-, (1st pl. excl. nom.) *yam ‘we’, (obl.) 
*yam-; Bloch 1954:30—31; Steever 1998a:21 (1st sg. nom.) *yan, (obl.) 
*yan-/* (y)en-; Krishnamurti 2003:245 *yan/*yan- T. 


Dolgopolsky 1984:85—87 *HoyV (a) ‘by me’, (b) agent marker of the Ist sg. 
of verbs, (c) postnominal possessive pronoun (‘my’) and 2008, no. 822, 
*H;oyV (= *hoyV ?) ‘by me, my’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:597— 598, no. 470. 


675. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2om-a ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming 
a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the 
lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’: 


Note: Semantic shifts took place in Semitic, Indo-European, and, in part, 
Altaic; the original meaning was preserved in Egyptian and Turkic. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?/o/m- ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone forming 
a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the 
lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’: Proto-Semitic *2amm- 
at- ‘forearm, cubit > Akkadian ammatu ‘forearm, cubit'; Ugaritic dmt 
‘elbow’; Hebrew ?ammah [MAN] “ell, cubit’; Ancient Aramaic ?mh ‘cubit’; 
Aramaic ?amma ‘cubit’; Syriac ?amma@a ‘cubit’; Sabaean ?mt ‘cubit’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ?amat [hmt] ‘cubit, forearm’; Tigre ?ammdt ‘cubit, 
forearm’; Tigrinya ?ammüt ‘cubit, forearm’; Amharic amdt ‘cubit, 
forearm’ (Geez loan). D. Cohen 1970— :22; Murtonen 1989:93; Klein 
1987:34; Leslau 1987:26. Egyptian ;m*t ‘rounded prominence at the end 
of a bone forming a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another 
bone, condyle (of the lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow)’ (medical term). 
Hannig 1995:9; Faulkner 1962:3 ;m*t ‘ramus of jaw; fork of bone’; 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:10. 
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Proto-Indo-European *?om-es-, *2om-so- ‘shoulder’: (?) Hittite anassa- (< 
*ams-) name of a body-part, perhaps ‘rear of shoulders, upper back’ or 
‘hip’; Sanskrit drisa-h ‘shoulder’; Greek @pocg (< *omsos) ‘shoulder’; 
Latin umerus ‘shoulder’ (< *omesos); Umbrian onse ‘shoulder’; Gothic 
ams ‘shoulder’; Old Icelandic áss ‘mountain ridge’ (< Proto-Germanic 
*amsaz ‘shoulder’); Tocharian B aníse ‘shoulder’. Pokorny 1959:778 
*om(e)so-s ‘shoulder’; Walde 1927—1932.L:178  *om(e)so-s; Mann 
1984—1987:875—876 *omsos (*omes-) ‘shoulder’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:515—516 *h,,omsos ‘shoulder’; Watkins 1985:45 *omeso- (also 
*omso-) ‘shoulder’ and 2000:60 *om(e)so- ‘shoulder’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:14 *omsos; Boisacq 1950:1081—1082 *omso-; Hofmann 1966:430 
*omsos; Beekes 2010.11:1679—1680 *A;ems-o-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:1148 
*ómsos, *omsos; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:1301 *ómso-, *oméso-; 
*omso-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:815 *omesos, *omsos; De Vaan 
2008:640; Ernout—Meillet 1979:746; Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic 
*amsaz; Kroonen 2013:25 Proto-Germanic *amsa- ‘shoulder’; Lehmann 
1986:30 *omsos; Feist 1939:40—41; De Vries 1977:16; Adams 1999:43— 
44 *h,,om(e)so- or *h,4om(e)so-; Melchert 1994a:186 *ómso-; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:63—64 *omso- (this is rejected by Kloekhorst 2008b:178). 
Proto-Altaic *om-ur"V ‘shoulder, collar bone’: Proto-Mongolian *omur- 
‘collar bone, clavicle’ > Written Mongolian omuruyu(n), omuruu ‘sternum, 
clavicle, breast’; Khalkha omri ‘collar bone, clavicle’; Buriat omorü(n) 
‘breast bone, sternum’; Kalmyk ormrün ‘collar bone, clavicle’; Ordos 
omorü, umurü ‘collar bone, clavicle’; Monguor mursdac ‘Adam’s apple’. 
Proto-Turkic *om-ur* ‘shoulder’ > Turkish omuz ‘shoulder’; Turkmenian 
omuz ‘shoulder’; Uzbek omiz ‘shoulder’; Karaim omuz ‘shoulder’; Kumyk 
omuz ‘shoulder’; Chuvash ve"mv"r ‘shoulder’. Poppe 1960:68 and 129; 
Street 1974 *omur? ‘shoulder, clavicle’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1052 *omurV ‘shoulder, collar bone’. Proto-Altaic *6mu ‘bone head, 
head of hip bone’ (original meaning preserved in Turkic) > ‘upper part of 
hip, backside, behind’: Proto-Tungus (*ómu-kV >) *omga ‘upper part of 
hip, behind’ > Ulch ombo/onbo ‘upper part of the hip, behind’; Orok omco 
‘upper part of the hip, behind’; Nanay / Gold oybo ‘upper part of the hip, 
behind’; Oroch ombo ‘upper part of the hip, behind’. Proto-Mongolian 
*omu- ‘buttocks’ > ‘large intestines; North, backside’ > Written Mongolian 
umusu ‘large intestines’, umara ‘North, backside’; Khalkha ums ‘large 
intestines’, umar ‘North, backside’; Buriat omho(n) ‘large intestines’, 
umara ‘North, backside’; Kalmyk umsn, omsn ‘large intestines’. Proto- 
Turkic *omV ‘bone head, head of hip bone; hip bone, thigh bone; clavicle’ 
> Turkish omurga ‘backbone, keel’, omaca, umaqa, uma ‘bone head’; 
Azerbaijani omba ‘head of hip bone’; Turkmenian omaca ‘hip bone, thigh 
bone’; Khakas (dial.) omiy ‘knee-cap’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
1052 *omu ‘hip; back part, buttocks’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: 
“The meaning ‘buttocks’ in Mong[olian] gave rise to two widely separated 
semantic reflexes: a) > ‘large intestine’; b) > ‘back’ > ‘North’.” 
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676. Proto-Nostratic root *?or-: 
(vb.) *?or- ‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’; 
(n.) *2or-a ‘any rapid motion: running, flowing, pouring, etc.’; (adj.) ‘rapid, 
quick, hasty’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *2or- '(vb.) to hasten, to hurry; (n.) road, way’: Proto- 
Semitic *?ar-ax- ‘to go, to journey, to hurry’, *?urx- ‘road, way’ > Hebrew 
?arah [MN] ‘to go, to wander, to journey’, ?orah [MN] ‘way, path, route’; 
Palmyrene ?rh ‘road’; Aramaic ?orhà ‘road, path, way’; Akkadian arahu 
‘to hasten, to hurry’, urhu ‘road, path’; Sabaean ?rh ‘road’. D. Cohen 
1970— :32—33; Murtonen 1989:101; Klein 1987:54. Highland East 
Cushitic *?or- ‘(vb.) to go; (n.) road’ > Kambata orokk’- ‘to go’; Gedeo / 
Darasa ora ‘road’. Hudson 1989:124, 258, and 335. Southern Cushitic: Rift 
*Puruw- ‘path, way’ > Gorowa uruwa ‘path, way’. East Chadic *P?war- 
‘road’ > Bidiya ?oora ‘road’. West Chadic *?wara- (« *?waraH-) ‘road’ > 
Sura ar ‘road’; Kulere ?araw ‘road’; Angas ar ‘road’; Ankwe war ‘road’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:31—32, no. 122, *?orah- ‘road, way’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Tamil oruku (oruki-) ‘to flow, to leak, to trickle down’, 
orukal ‘leaking, dripping; leak’, orukku (orukki-) (vb.) to cause to drop, 
drip; (n.) leaking, dripping, flowing’, orukkal ‘pouring (as into the 
mouth)’; Malayalam urukkuka ‘to pour, to inundate, to set afloat’, orukku 
‘current, stream’, orukkam ‘running, flowing’, oriyuka ‘to run off (as 
water)’, orivu ‘watercourse’, orikka ‘to pour’, orippu ‘discharge’, oruka ‘to 
flow’; Kota ok- (oky-) ‘to ooze, to pour out (liquid, e.g., blood)’; (?) Toda 
warf- (wart-) ‘to flow’; Kannada orku ‘(vb.) to flow; (n.) torrent or strong 
current of a stream’; Kodagu okk- (okki-) ‘to flow, to float away, to be 
carried away (by stream)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:97, no. 1010. Tamil 
orunkai ‘lane, alley’; Kannada oryku ‘narrow path between two walls in a 
garden’ (Tulu loan); Tulu ornku, orunky ‘lane, footpath’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:97, no. 1014. Note: Contamination of Proto-Nostratic *?or- 
‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ by *?or’- ‘to rise (up)’ 
in Dravidian (?). 

C. [Proto-Indo-European *Por-/*?r- ‘to move, to set in motion; to arise, to 
rise; to raise’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) a-ri ‘to arrive, to come’, (3rd sg. pres.) 
a-ra-(a-)i ‘to (a)rise, to lift, to raise; to (a)rouse’, (3rd sg. pres.) a-ar-as-ki- 
iz-zi ‘to be arriving’, (3rd sg. pres.) ar-nu-(uz-)zi ‘to move along, to make 
go; to stir, to raise; to transport, to deport, to remove; to bring, to transmit, 
to deliver, to produce; to further, to promote’, (3rd sg. pres.) (a-Jar-as-zi 
‘to flow’; Sanskrit ársati ‘to flow’, drna-h ‘undulating, surging; wave’, 
rcchati ‘to go, to move, to send’, rnóti ‘to go, to move, to arise’; Avestan 
ar- ‘to go, to move, to come’, aurva-, aurvant- ‘rapid, quick’, aranaoiti ‘to 
set in motion’; Old Persian ar- ‘to move, to go or come toward’, aruva 
‘action’, aruva- ‘rapid, quick’; Greek ópvopi ‘to urge on, to incite, to 
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move, to stir oneself, to make to arise’; Latin orior ‘to rise, to arise’. Rix 
1998a:266—267 *h;er- ‘to set in (rapid) motion’; Pokorny 1959:326—332 
*er-, *or-, *r- ‘to set in motion; to incite, to stir up, to arouse; to arise’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:136—142 *er-; Mann 1984—1987:249 *erso ‘to go, 
to glide, to wander, to creep, to dawdle’, 884 *or- ‘to start, to start up, to 
rise’, 889 *orneu-, *or-nü-mi ‘to move, to rouse; to dash, to fly’, 891 
*orso, -ið ‘to go, to proceed, to flow, to slide, to glide, to creep’; Watkins 
1985:17 *er- and 2000:23 *er- ‘to move, to set in motion’ (oldest form 
*2,er-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:218 *rneu-, *ornu-, 1:295 *or- and 
1995.1:187, 1:194 *er-/*r-, *or- ‘to rise, to get up; to come into motion; to 
attain’, 1:172 *rneu-, *ornu- ‘to move’; Mallory—Adams 1977:506 *h,er- 
‘to set in motion’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:51, 1:53, 1:119 *er-, and 1:122; 
Boisacq 1950:714—716 *er-, *ere-; *erei-, *ereu-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:823—824 *er-, *r-; Hofmann 1966:238—239 *er-; *ereu-, *erei-; 
Frisk 1970—1973 I1:422—424 *er-; Beekes 2010.1I:1107 *h3er-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1[::222—223 *er- (*ere-, *eré-); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:468; De Vaan 2008:434—435; Kloekhorst 2008b:196—197; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:108—111 *er-, 1/2:123—127, 1/2:162—167, and 1/2:170— 
172 *H,ér-s-, *H;r-és-.|] Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic stems have 
fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?or- ‘to move rapidly, 
quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ and (B) *2or?- ‘to rise (up)’. 

Proto-Uralic *orko originally ‘riverbed, ravine, gully’, then, by extension, 
‘any low-lying place or spot’: Finnish orko ‘a low-lying brook in a 
meadow; a humid valley; any low-lying place or spot’; Estonian org 
‘valley; a ravine or gully in a forest’; Lapp / Saami argo ‘a sandy stretch of 
land where trees have been planted’; (?) Cheremis / Mari of [ops] ‘ditch’; 
(?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) er, (Kazan) or ‘riverbed, ditch’. Rédei 
1986—1988:721 *ork3; Aikio 2020:79 *orko ‘valley / riverbed’ 
Proto-Altaic *oru-si- ‘(vb.) to flow; (n.) river’: Proto-Mongolian *urus- ‘to 
flow’ > Mongolian urus- ‘to flow, to run, to stream’, urusqa- ‘to cause to 
flow; to shed, to pour’, urusqal ‘stream, flow; current of water or air; 
running, flowing’; Khalkha ursa- ‘to flow’; Buriat urda- ‘to flow’; Kalmyk 
ursa- ‘to flow’; Ordos urus- ‘to flow’; Dagur orsu-, orese-, orso- ‘to flow’; 
Dongxiang usuru-, urusu- ‘to flow’; Shira-Yughur urus-, urusu-, usuru- ‘to 
flow’; Monguor urosa- ‘to flow’. Proto-Turkic *órs, *órsen '(vb.) to flow; 
(n.) river, riverbed’ > Karakhanide Turkic özen ‘river, riverbed’; 
Azerbaijani öz- ‘to flow’; Turkmenian özen ‘river, riverbed’; Chuvash 
vazan ‘river, riverbed’; Yakut órüs ‘river, riverbed’. Note also: Yakut ürey 
‘river’; Dolgan ürek ‘river’, which suggest that *-si may originally have 
been a suffix. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1063 *orusi ‘(n.) river; 
(vb.) to flow’. Poppe (1960:102) compares Mongolian urus- ‘to flow, to 
run, to stream’ with Lamut / Even üru- ‘to flow out’, Evenki ürigdàn 
‘current, stream, flow’ (Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak write urigden 
*backwater'), and Koibal ur- ‘to flow’. 
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Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 10.11 move (vb.); 10.21 rise (vb.); 10.32 
flow (vb.); 10.47 go; 10:48 come. Móller 1911:69—70; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:707—708, no. 593. 


677. Proto-Nostratic root *?or)-: 
(vb.) *2or?- ‘to rise (up)’; 
(n.) *2or?-a ‘rising movement or motion’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *2or?-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)’; 
(n.) *20r?-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ 


A. 


[Proto-Indo-European *?or-/*?y- ‘to move, to set in motion; to arise, to 
rise; to raise’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) a-ri ‘to arrive, to come’, (3rd sg. pres.) 
a-ra-(a-)i ‘to (a)rise, to lift, to raise; to (a)rouse’, (3rd sg. pres.) a-ar-as-ki- 
iz-zi ‘to be arriving’, (3rd sg. pres.) ar-nu-(uz-)zi ‘to move along, to make 
go; to stir, to raise; to transport, to deport, to remove; to bring, to transmit, 
to deliver, to produce; to further, to promote’, (3rd sg. pres.) (a-Jar-as-zi 
‘to flow’; Sanskrit drsati ‘to flow’, árna-h ‘undulating, surging; wave’, 
rcchati ‘to go, to move, to send’, rnóti ‘to go, to move, to arise’; Avestan 
ar- ‘to go, to move, to come’, aurva-, aurvant- ‘rapid, quick’, aranaoiti ‘to 
set in motion’; Old Persian ar- ‘to move, to go or come toward’, aruva 
‘action’, aruva- ‘rapid, quick’; Greek dpvdut ‘to urge on, to incite, to 
move, to stir oneself, to make to arise’; Latin orior ‘to rise, to arise’. Rix 
1998a:266—267 *h,er- ‘to set in (rapid) motion’; Pokorny 1959:326—332 
*er-, *or-, *r- ‘to set in motion; to incite, to stir up, to arouse; to arise’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:136—142 *er-; Mann 1984—1987:249 *erso ‘to go, 
to glide, to wander, to creep, to dawdle’, 884 *or- ‘to start, to start up, to 
rise’, 889 *orneu-, *or-nü-mi ‘to move, to rouse; to dash, to fly’, 891 
*orso, -ið ‘to go, to proceed, to flow, to slide, to glide, to creep’; Watkins 
1985:17 *er- and 2000:23 *er- ‘to move, to set in motion’ (oldest form 
*2,er-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:218 *rneu-, *ornu-, 1:295 *or- and 
1995.1:187, 1:194 *er-/*r-, *or- ‘to rise, to get up; to come into motion; to 
attain’, 1:172 *rneu-, *ornu- ‘to move’; Mallory—Adams 1977:506 *h,er- 
‘to set in motion’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:51, 1:53, 1:119 *er-, and 1:122; 
Boisacq 1950:714—716 *er-, *ere-; *erei-, *ereu-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:823—824 *er-, *r-; Hofmann 1966:238—239 *er-; *ereu-, *erei-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.II:422—424 *er-; Beekes 2010.1I:1107 *h3er-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1[:222—223 *er- (*ere-, *eré-); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:468; De Vaan 2008:434—435; Kloekhorst 2008b:196—197; Puhvel 
1984— .1/2:108—111 *er-, 1/2:123—127, 1/2:162—167, and 1/2:170— 
172 *H,ér-s-, *Hr-és-.| Note: Two separate Proto-Nostratic stems have 
fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: (A) *?or- ‘to move rapidly, 
quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ and (B) *?or?- ‘to rise (up)’. 
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B. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) orpo:- ‘hung up’, arpusaj-, orpusaj- ‘to 
rise, to get up, to drive upwards’, arpaj- ‘to go up’. Nikolaeva 2006:337— 
338. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ori- ‘to rise up’: Proto-Mongolian *ergii- (*órgiü-) ‘to lift, to 
raise’ > Written Mongolian ergii-, órgü- ‘to raise, to lift up’; Khalkha 
orgo- ‘to lift, to raise’; Buriat ürge- ‘to lift, to raise’; Kalmyk órgo- ‘to lift, 
to raise’; Ordos ürgü- ‘to lift, to raise’; Dagur erewe-, ergue- ‘to lift, to 
raise’; Dongxiang ucu- ‘to lift, to raise’; Monguor urgu- ‘to lift, to raise’. 
Poppe 1955:48. Proto-Turkic *iir’- (*6r’-) ‘on top, high above’ > Old 
Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) Zze/óze ‘on top, high above’; Turkish üzere, 
üzre ‘on, upon’, üzeri “upper or outer surface of a thing; space above a 
thing; on, over, about’; Azerbaijani üzári ‘on top, high above’; Sary- 
Uighur üze, üzi ‘on top, high above’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) üzeri ‘on top, 
high above’; Chuvash vir (< *ór?-) ‘on top, high above’; Yakut he, üóhe 
‘on top, high above’; Dolgan ühe, tidhe ‘on top, high above’. A common 
Turkic derivative is *iir’-t (with secondary vowel shortening) “upper part’ 
> Old Turkic üst “upper part’; Turkmenian üst ‘upper part’; Tatar ös ‘upper 
part’; Khalay ist ‘upper part’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1065 *ori 
‘to rise up’. 


Buck 1941:10.21 rise (vb.). 


678. Proto-Nostratic root *20r?-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *20r?-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)'; 
(n.) *20r?-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *2or?- ‘to rise (up); 
(n.) *2or?-a ‘rising movement or motion’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-East-Cushitic *2org- (‘mounter’ >) ‘male animal’ > Somali 
orgi ‘billy-goat’; Harso ork-akko ‘billy-goat’; Rendille ogor ‘gazelle’; 
Gidole ork-eta ‘billy-goat’, ork-eet ‘non-castrated male goat’; Yaaku org- 
ei ‘male giraffe’; Galla / Oromo org-ee ‘baby she-camel’. Sasse 1979:23. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *?org?-/*?rgh- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate 
(with)’, *Porghi-s ‘testicle’: Avestan ərazi ‘scrotum’; Greek dpyic ‘testicle’; 
Armenian or7ik^ ‘testicles’, orj ‘male’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) a-ar-ki ‘to 
mount, to copulate (with)’, (nom. pl.) ar-ki-i-e-e$ ‘testicles’; Old Irish 
uirge ‘testicle’; Old Icelandic argr ‘unmanly, effeminate, cowardly; 
passive homosexual’, ergi ‘lust, lewdness’; Old English earg ‘cowardly; 
bad, depraved’; Old Frisian erch (also erg, arch) ‘angry, evil; wrong, bad, 
disgraceful; severe (wounds)’, erg ‘mean, cowardly’; Old Saxon arug 
‘mean, cowardly’; Old High German arg, arag ‘mean, cowardly’; 
Lithuanian arzts ‘lusty’, erzilas (dial. arzilas) ‘stallion’; Albanian herdhé 
‘testicle’. Pokorny 1959:782 *orghi-, *rghi- ‘testicle’; Walde 1927— 
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1932.1:182—183 *orghi-, *r$hi- (*erghi-); Mann 1984—1987:888 *orghis 
‘testicle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:817 *or$[^]-i- and 1995.1:716 
*orgh-i- ‘testicle’; Watkins 1985:17 *ergh- and 2000:24 *ergh- ‘to mount? 
(oldest form *a,ergh-); Mallory—Adams 1997:507 *h,orghis ‘testicle’ and 
508 *h,orghei- ~ *hyghor ‘to mount, to cover’; Arbeitman 1980a:71—88; 
Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:142—143 *ergh-, *orgh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:203— 
204; Smoczynski 2007.1:24—25 *h,org^i-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:123— 
124; Derksen 2015:62 *A,org^- and 157; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:433—434; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:830—831; Hofmann 1966:241 *orghi- (*rghi-); 
Beekes 2010.1I:1116 */,(e/o)rg^-i-; Boisacq 1950:721; Hamp 1965a:129; 
Huld 1984:73—74; Orél 1998:145 and 2003:23 Proto-Germanic *argaz, 
23 *argin, 23 *argjanan; Kroonen 2013:34 Proto-Germanic *arga- 
*unmanly'; De Vries 1977:13 and 104; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:90—91. 


Buck 1949:4.49 testicle. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:564—565, no. 428. 


679. Proto-Nostratic root *?ot’-: 
(vb.) *?ot’- ‘to move to or toward; to move away from; to move out of the 


way, to step aside’; 


(n.) *?ot’-a ‘movement to or toward; movement away from; step, track’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *?oot’- ‘to come in, to enter’ > K’wadza 
tsaw- ‘to come from’ (stem plus -aw- consequentive, with normal deletion 
of #?V-); Dahalo ?oot’- ‘to come in, to enter’. Ehret 1980:293. 

Dravidian: Tamil ottu (otti-), orru (orri-) ‘to make room for’, orri-ppo- ‘to 
go away from’, orri-vai- ‘to place out of the way, to adjourn’; Malayalam 
orruka ‘to step aside, to retire, to cringe’; Kota ot- (oty-) ‘to precede on the 
way, to go fast’; Kannada ottu ‘to give way, to leave space, to step aside’; 
Telugu ottu, ottilu, ottigillu ‘to step aside, to make way, to move out of the 
way’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 973(a). Tamil otunku (otunki-) ‘to 
get out of the way, to step aside (as a mark of respect, before a superior), to 
retreat, to be defeated, to seek refuge; to be finished, settled, adjusted, 
completed’, otukku (otukki-) ‘(vb.) to put on one side (as the hair), to cause 
to get out of the way (as cattle in the road), to push into a comer, to 
separate (as persons in a quarrel), to gather on one side or tuck up (as one’s 
clothes while crossing a river), to place out of reach, to expel (as from a 
caste), to dispatch (as a business), to settle; (n.) that which is apart, refuge, 
screen’, otukkam ‘privacy, retiring, hiding-place’; Malayalam otunnuka ‘to 
give way, to step aside, to yield; to be adjusted’, otukkuka ‘to subdue, to 
settle’, otukkam ‘subjection, being settled and compressed’, otukku 
‘shelter’; Toda wi@x- (wi@xy-) ‘(horns of fighting buffaloes) ‘to slip apart’; 
Telugu odügu ‘to move or step aside, to make room, to sidle, to shrink 
from, to sneak, to slink’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 973(b). 
Proto-Altaic *ófi- (~ -i^-) ‘to move to or toward; to move away from; to 
move out of the way, to step aside’: Proto-Tungus *(y)utur- ‘to reel, to turn 
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around’ > Evenki utur- ‘to reel, to turn around’. Proto-Mongolian *oci- ‘to 
walk, to move, to go’ > Written Mongolian oči- ‘to go to a place’; Khalkha 
oči- ‘to walk, to move, to go’; Buriat ošo- ‘to walk, to move, to go’; Dagur 
va3ire- ‘to come in’, vazi ‘track’; Dongxiang eči- ‘to walk, to move, to go’; 
Monguor szi- ‘to walk, to move, to go’. Poppe 1955:113. Note also the 
following (without palatalization): Middle Mongolian of-, udu- ‘to be on 
one’s way’; Written Mongolian od(u)- ‘to go to, to proceed to’; Kalmyk 
od- ‘to be on one’s way’. Poppe 1955:110. Proto-Turkic *ót- ‘to pass by, to 
pass through’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) ót- ‘to pass by, to pass 
through’; Karakhanide Turkic ót- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Azerbaijani 
öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Turkmenian öt- ‘to pass by, to pass 
through’; Uzbek ot- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Uighur ót- ‘to pass by, to 
pass through’; Karaim öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Tatar it- ‘to pass 
by, to pass through’; Bashkir üt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Kirghiz öt- 
‘to pass by, to pass through’; Kazakh öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; 
Noghay öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Sary-Uighur yiit- ‘to pass by, to 
pass through’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; 
Tuva ót- ‘to pass by, to pass through’; Chuvash vit- ‘to pass by, to pass 
through’; Yakut öt- ‘to pass by, to pass through’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1066—1067 *óti (~ -1*-) ‘to move, to change place’. 


Buck 1949:10.11 move; 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.57 enter. 


680. Proto-Nostratic root *?ow-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *2ow-V-h- ‘to hatch eggs’; 
(n.)*?ow-h-a ‘egg’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic ?ah [z1] (root ?wh) ‘eggwhite, albumen’. D. 


B. 


Cohen 1970— :12 ’WH; Wehr 1966:34. 

Proto-Indo-European *?owhh-yo-m ‘egg’: Latin ovum ‘egg’ (^ Spanish 
huevo ‘egg’; Catalan ou ‘egg’; Portuguese ovo ‘egg’; Italian uovo ‘egg’; 
French oeuf ‘egg’; Romanian ou ‘egg’); Young Avestan aem ‘egg’; Greek 
(Attic) tov, (Aeolian) dtov, (Doric) déewmv ‘egg’; Middle Cornish uy ‘egg’; 
Old Welsh ui ‘egg’ (Modern Welsh wy); Crimean Gothic ada (Gothic 
[nom. pl.] *addja [unattested]) ‘egg’; Old Icelandic egg ‘egg’; Faroese egg 
‘egg’; Norwegian egg ‘egg’; Swedish ägg ‘egg’; Danish eg ‘egg’; Old 
English æg ‘egg’ (Middle English ei, ey ‘egg’; Modern English egg is a 
Scandinavian loan); Old Saxon ei ‘egg’; Dutch ei ‘egg’; Old High German 
ei ‘egg’ (pl. eigir) (New High German £7); Old Church Slavic ajece ‘egg’; 
Russian jajco [aio] ‘egg’. Pokorny 1959:783—784 *o(u)i-om ‘egg’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:21—22 *ou(e)i-om (derived from *auei- ‘bird’); 
Watkins 1985:4 *owyo-, *ayo- ‘egg’ (possibly derived from *awi- *bird") 
(Germanic *ajja(m) in Old English æg ‘egg’) and 2000:6 *owyo-, *oyyo- 
(suffix lengthened o-grade form *a,0w-yo-) ‘egg’ (possibly derived from 
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*awi- ‘bird’); Mallory—Adams 1997:176 *h,0(u)iom ‘egg’ (quite possibly 
a vrddhied derivative of the word for ‘bird’, *A,euei-) and 2003:143 
*h,0(u)i-om ‘egg’; Mann 1984—1987:897—898 *ouiom (*ouom, *o'uio-) 
‘egg’; Frisk 1970—1973.1E1150; Boisacq 1950:1082—1083 *ouio-m; 
Hofmann 1966:430 *oui-om; Beekes 2010.11:1681 */A;oui-o-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I::1303; De Vaan 2008:438 */,o0uiom; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I::230 *ou(i)om; Ernout—Meillet 1979:472; Orél 2003:11 
Proto-Germanic *ajjaz; Kroonen 2013:17 Proto-Germanic *ajja- ‘egg’ (< 
*h;ou-ió-); Feist 1939:2 Proto-Germanic *aiiam, *aijaz; Lehmann 1982:2 
*o(w)i-om « *oH(w)i-om; Krause 1968:110 Proto-Germanic *ajjan; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:131; De Vries 1977:94—95 Proto-Germanic 
*atiam; Klein 1971:239; Onions 1966:303 Common Germanic *ajjaz; 
Barnhart 1995:233; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:153—154 Common Germanic 
*ajjaz; Kluge—Seebold 1989:167; Derksen 2008:27 *h,dui-om. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *ava- ‘to sit on eggs’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik waa- ‘to sit on 
eggs (bird)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit iwa-, (Qawiaraq) ua-, waa- ‘to sit on 
eggs, to care for young or baby’; North Alaskan Inuit iva- ‘to bear a litter, 
to whelp, to sit on eggs, to feed or care for young’, ivaaq ‘young of 
animal’; Western Canadian Inuit iva- ‘to hatch’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
iva- ‘to hatch’; Greenlandic Inuit iva- ‘to hatch eggs (bird), to lie up close 
to, to lie with litter of puppies (bitch)’, ivaag ‘egg bird sits on’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:119. 


(?) Sumerian us ‘to break or burst open’. 


Buck 1949:4.48 egg. Dolgopolsky 1998:60, no. 72, *?/aloJh|yi or *?uh|yi 
‘egg’ (or ‘white of egg’) and 2008, no. 98, *?uXi ‘egg’; Bomhard 1999a:60 
*Paw-ħ- ‘egg’ (or ‘white of egg’). Dolgopolsky has proposed a very attractive 
etymology. However, it must be noted that Arabic ?ah ‘eggwhite, albumen’ is 
isolated within Semitic. Moreover, even though the Proto-Indo-European form 
is traditionally reconstructed as *oujom ‘egg’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:783—784; 
Mann 1984—1987:897—898), no single reconstruction can account for all of 
the forms found in the Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Walde 1927— 
1932.1:21—22 for discussion; see also Buck 1949:4.48; Kilday 2017; Schindler 
1969; Zair 2011). Accordingly, there are difficulties with this etymology. If this 
is a valid etymology, it would imply that the Proto-Indo-European form is to be 
reconstructed as *2,0u2,iom ‘egg’, with short vowel in the first syllable and a 
laryngeal (*a, [= *AA]) between *u and *i (the long vowel found in the first 
syllable of the forms attested in several of the Indo-European daughter 
languages would then be due to compensatory lengthening following the loss of 
this laryngeal). There may have been a non-apophonic *o (original, or 
inherited, *o) in the first syllable, in which case the Proto-Nostratic form would 
have been *?ow-h-. Reconstructing a medial laryngeal (*a, [= */^]) would also 
account for the Germanic developments (cf. Jasanoff 1978a:85; Lehmann 
1952:44, §4.44d; Lindeman 1964:112—114, §10.2). *2owhh-yo-m (traditional 
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*2,0u2,iom) ‘egg’ cannot, as is often assumed, be a derivative of the common 
Proto-Indo-European word for 'bird', which requires an initial a-coloring 
laryngeal (preserved in Armenian [cf. Winter 1965a:102 and 107]: *Ahhéw-i-s 
[*Aháw-i-s], *hhw-éy-s (cf. Pokorny 1959:86 *auei-; Mallory—Adams 1997:66 
*h,euei- [nom. *h,éuis, gen. *h,uéis]) > Armenian hav ‘bird, hen, chicken’ (cf. 
Htibschmann 1897:465); Latin avis ‘a bird’ (De Vaan 2008:65—66 *h,eu-i-); 
Umbrian (acc.) avif ‘bird’; Sanskrit (nom. sg.) vi-h, (Rigveda) vé-h ‘a bird’ 
(Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:265—266 *a,éui-s, *2,uéi-s); etc. 


681. Proto-Nostratic root *?oy-: 


(vb.) *Poy- ‘to be by oneself, to be alone’; 
(n.) *2oy-a ‘solitude, aloneness’; (adj.) ‘single, alone; one’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?Vy- ‘single, alone; one’: Proto-Semitic *2ay-am- ‘(to be) 


single, alone’ > Arabic ?aàma (root /?ym/) ‘to be without a husband or a 
wife (single, divorced, widowed); to lose one’s wife, to become a widower; 
to lose one’s husband, to become a widow’, ?ayma ‘widowhood’, ?ayyim 
(pl. ?ayama) ‘unmarried man or woman; widow, widower’. D. Cohen 
1970— :17 *’ym; Steingass 1884:99—100; Wehr 1976:37; Zammit 
2002:85; Biberstein-Kazimirski 1875.1:95—96. The following Berber 
forms may belong here as well, assuming development from Pre-Proto- 
Berber *?-y-w > *y-y-w > Proto-Berber (m.) *yrw-án, (f.) *yrw-àt (Prasse 
1974:404) or (m.) *iyyaw-an, (f.) *iyyaw-at (Militarév 1988:101—107), 
participle meaning ‘being alone, sole, unique’ (> ‘one’): Tuareg yan (f. yət) 
‘one; a certain one, someone’; Siwa agan, igan (f. got, igat) ‘one’; Nefusa 
uğun (f. ugat) ‘one’; Ghadames yun (f. yut) ‘one’; Wargla iggan (f. iggat) 
‘one’; Mzab iggan (f. iggat) ‘one’; Tamazight yiwan, yun (f. yiwt, yut) 
‘one’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yan (f. yat) ‘one’; Riff ig, igan (f. ict), iwan (f. 
iwat) ‘one’; Kabyle yiwan (f. yiwet) ‘one’; Chaoia iji (f. ijt) ‘one’; Zenaga 
yun ‘one’. Haddadou 2006—2007:224. 

Proto-Indo-European *?oy- ‘single, alone; one’ (with non-apophonic -o-) 
(extended forms: *?oy-no-, *?oy-wo-, *Poy-k'o-): (A) *?oy-no-: Latin tinus 
‘one’ [Old Latin oinos]; Umbrian unu ‘one’; Old Irish den, din ‘one’; 
Welsh un ‘one’; Gothic ains ‘one’; Old Icelandic einn ‘one’; Faroese ein 
‘one’; Danish en ‘one’; Norwegian ein ‘one’; Old Swedish en ‘one’; Old 
English an ‘one; alone, sole, lonely; singular, unique’; Old Frisian an, en 
‘one’; Old Saxon én ‘one’; Dutch een ‘one’; Old High German ein ‘one’ 
(New High German ein); Albanian njé ‘one’; Lithuanian vienas (with 
unexplained initial v-) ‘one; alone’; Latvian viéns ‘one’; Old Prussian ains 
‘one’; Old Church Slavic in» 'some(one), other’; Russian Church Slavic 
inokyj ‘only, sole, solitary’; Russian inój [unoii] ‘different, other’ — it is 
also found in Greek oivn, oivóg ‘roll of one (in dice)’. (B) *?oy-wo-: 
Avestan aéva- ‘one’; Old Persian aiva- ‘one’ — it is also found in Greek 
oioc ‘alone, lone, lonely’ (Cyprian oiFoc). (C) *2oy-k^o-: Sanskrit éka-h 
‘one’; Mitanni (“Proto-Indic”) aika- ‘one’. Pokorny 1959:286 *oi-nos 
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‘one’; Walde 1927—1932.1:101*oi-nos; Mann 1984—1987:866 *oinos, -à 
‘one; unit’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995:741 *oi- ‘one’ (extended forms: 
*oi-no-, *oi-k'o-, *oi-wo-); Watkins 1985:45 *oi-no- and 2000:59 *oi-no- 
‘one, unique’; Mallory—Adams (eds.) 1997:398—399 *oi-no-s ~ *oi-uo-s 
~ *oi-ko-s (or *hj;oi-no-s ~ *h,oi-uo-s ~ *h,oi-ko-s) and 2006:61 *A;oi-no-s 
‘one’; Boisacq 1950:691 and 692; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:364 *oino-s and 
IE367 *oiuo-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:784 and 11:786; Hofmann 
1966:228; Beekes 2010.1I:1058 *Hoi-no-; De Vaan 2008:642 *Hoi-no-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:821—823; Ernout—Meillet 1979:748— 
749; Lindsay 1894:409; Sihler 1995:405 *oy-: *oy-no-, *oy-wo-, and 
possibly *oy-ko-; Matasović 2009:304—305; Kroonen 2013:11 Proto- 
Germanic *aina- « Proto-Indo-European *Hoi-Hn-o-; Lehmann 1986:17 
*oy-no- ‘sole, alone; one’; Feist 1939:24 *oi-no-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:137, 1909:3, and 1910—1911.L:190—192; De Vries 1977:97; 
Onions 1966:627 Common Germanic *ainaz; Klein 1971:513 *oi-nos; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:157—158; Kluge—Seebold  1989:169 Proto- 
Germanic *aina-; Orél 1998:304—305 and 2003:9 Proto-Germanic 
*ainaz; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1239—1240; Smoczynski 2007.1:747— 
748 Proto-Baltic *ai-na- < Proto-Indo-European *H;oi-no-; Derksen 
2008:212 and 212—213 *HiH-no-; Burrow 1973:248; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:126 *oi-(ko-); Szemerényi 1996:222. Notes: (1) According to 
Kloekhorst (2008:181—182) and Puhvel (1984—  .1/2:73), Hittite a-an-ki 
*once' is related to the above forms. Kloekhorst derives it from Proto-Indo- 
European *Hoionki. (2) Latin aequus ‘level, equal’, on the other hand, 
does not belong here (cf. De Vaan 2008:27). 

C. Uralic: Proto-Samoyed *oj- ~ *aj- ‘one’ > Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
^o'ai ‘one’ (gen. “oadan), ^o'alá ‘single, alone’, “o’alei’, “o’adu’ ‘once’; 
Motor ójlák (?) ‘one’ (only in independent use). Castrén 1854:193 and 
1855:45; Helimski 1997:145, 326 (no. 798) (Motor) and 1998a:500, table 
16.9, (Nganasan) (yu?)aiP? ~ (gu?)aj ‘one’, numerical adverb (yu?)adu? 
‘once’. Note: Not related to Proto-Samoyed *op ‘one’ (cf. Blazek 1999b: 
90). 

D. Altaic: Tungus: Oroch ojoke ‘some, one’. 


Buck 1949:13.33 alone, only (adj., adv.); Blazek 1999b. 


682. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ul-a ‘the bottom or lowest part of anything; the sole of 
the foot; soil, earth, ground, land’: 


Semantics as in Latin sd/um ‘the bottom or lowest part of anything; the sole of 
the foot; soil, earth, ground, land' (cf. Buck 1949:1.212). 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ulla ‘earth, land’ > Hadiyya uulla, 
u(u)lla ‘country, land’; Kambata ulla(-ta) ‘earth’, ulla-ta ‘land’; Sidamo 
ulla ‘earth, land’. Hudson 1989:44, 55, and 88. 
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B. 


Proto-Altaic *zila ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation’: Proto- 
Tungus *ola-ci ‘short boots’ > Evenki olot, olocik ‘short boots’; Lamut / 
Even olaciq ‘short boots’; Negidal olot ‘short boots’; Ulch o/fuma ‘short 
boots’; Orok olldci ‘short boots’; Oroch oldci ‘short boots’; Solon alóci, 
oloci ‘short boots’. Proto-Mongolian *ula ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, 
foundation’ > Written Mongolian ula ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, 
foundation’; Khalkha ul ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation’; 
Buriat ula ‘sole of foot or footwear; foundation, basis’; Kalmyk u/ ‘sole of 
foot or footwear; basis, foundation’; Moghol ulo ‘sole of foot or footwear; 
basis, foundation’; Dagur uale ‘sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation’; 
Bonan / Baoan /a 'sole of foot or footwear; basis, foundation'. Proto- 
Turkic *u/ ‘foundation; sole (of foot)’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ultay 
‘sole (of foot)’; Karakhanide Turkic ul ‘foundation’, u/day ‘sole (of foot)’; 
Turkish oltan, (dial.) oltay ‘sole (of foot)’; Turkmenian o/tag ‘sole (of 
foot)’; Uzbek ulton ‘sole (of foot)’; Uighur ulta ‘sole (of foot)’, (dial.) al, 
ul ‘basis, foundation’; Tatar ŭltan ‘sole (of foot)’; Bashkir ŭltan ‘sole (of 
foot)’; Kazakh ŭltan ‘sole (of foot)’; Noghay ultan ‘sole (of foot)’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) ultag, ultan, iltam ‘sole (of foot)’; Tuva ulduy ‘sole (of 
foot); Yakut ulluy ‘sole (of foot). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1492—1493 *zila ‘sole, footwear’. 


Sumerian ùl ‘field(s), cultivated land’, úlul ‘field; steppe, open land’, ulul 
‘field’. 


Buck 1949:1.212 earth = ground, soil; 1.23 plain, field; 12.34 bottom. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 30, *?u/V ‘soil, foundation, earth’. 


683. Proto-Nostratic deictic stem indicating distance farthest away from the speaker 
* Pul- (~ *Pol-) ‘that over there, that yonder’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?illa, *Pillay, *?ul(l)ja demonstrative pronoun 
stem > Hebrew 7é/ [DX], ?elleh [TDR] ‘these’; Imperial Aramaic ?/h, ?In, 
?lw ‘these’; Phoenician ?/ ‘these’; Akkadian ullū ‘those’; Arabic ?ula 
‘these’; Sabaean ?/ ‘these’; Soqotri elhe ‘those’; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) ?allu 
[^iv], (£) ?alla [AA] ‘these’; Tigre (m.) ?all-om ‘these’; Amharic allih 
‘these’. D. Cohen 1970— :18—20; Klein 1987:28; Leslau 1987:17—18; 
Lipinski 1997:315—323. 

Proto-Indo-European *2o/- demonstrative pronoun stem: Latin (later 
variants of ollus, etc.) ille, illa, illud ‘that’, olim ‘at that time’, ole, olle, 
ollus, olus, olla ‘that’, ultra (« *oltrad) “beyond, on the far side, farther’; 
Umbrian ulo, ulu ‘there, at that place’; Old Church Slavic lani (< *ol-nei) 
‘last year’. Pokorny 1959:24—26 *al-, *ol- demonstrative stem; Walde 
1927—1932.1:84—86 *al-, *ol-; Mann 1984—1987:872—873 *olni ‘then, 
formerly’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:309, 460, and 461; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:679—680 and II:206—207; Sihler 1995:393—394, §377.4 
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*ol- ‘that, yonder’; De Vaan 2008:298; Lindsay 1894:430 and 436—437; 
Buck 1933:225—226. Note: The initial i- found in the later Latin forms 
ille, illa, illud is usually explained as due to the influence of is ‘that’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 28, */?/o/V ‘that (visible); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:566, 
no. 431. 


684. Proto-Nostratic root *?um- (~ *?om-): 
(vb.) *2um- ‘to bear, to give birth’; 
(n.) *?um-a ‘offspring, descendant? 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *?um- '(vb.) to bear, to give birth; (n.) clan, kinsmen’: 
Proto-Semitic *?umm- ‘people, clan’ > Hebrew ?ummah [MAN] ‘clan, tribe, 
nation, people’; Aramaic ?immd ‘people, nation’; Ugaritic úmt ‘sibling, 
kinsman’; Arabic ?umma ‘nation, people, generation’; Akkadian ummatu 
‘people, army’; Tigre ?ammdt ‘nation, tribe, people’. Klein 1987:34; D. 
Cohen 1970— :23. (?) Berber: Tuareg iman ‘soul, person’; Nefusa iman 
‘person’; Wargla iman ‘soul, person’; Mzab iman ‘soul, life-force, self’; 
Riff iman ‘soul, life, person’; Chaouia iman ‘person, being’. Also used in 
the formation of reflexive pronouns: Nefusa iman-annas ‘himself’; Mzab 
iman-as ‘himself’; Tuareg iman-in ‘myself’; Riff iman-as ‘himself’; 
Kabyle iman-iw ‘myself’, iman-ik ‘yourself’; Chaouia iman-as ‘oneself, 
himself, herself. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *?im-i- (assimilated from 
*Pum-i-) ‘people’ > Iraqw imi ‘people’; Alagwa imi ‘crowd’; Burunge im- 
et ‘people’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?umut’- ‘to give birth’ > Burunge 
murungu ‘navel’; Alagwa mugungu ‘navel’; Dahalo ?umus- ‘to give birth’, 
?umuSikud- ‘to be born’. Ehret 1980:295. Orél—Stolbova 1995:34, no. 
131, *?um- ‘people’. 

Dravidian: Tamil umpal ‘descendant’; Toda ub- in song-units: en mox 
uba:, en mary uba: ‘Oh my child". Burrow—Emeneau 1984:61, no. 639. 
Proto-Altaic *umu- ‘to bear, to give birth’: Proto-Tungus *omu-/*umu- 
*(vb.) to lay eggs; (n.) offspring, descendant, grandchild’ > Evenki umi- 
‘to lay eggs’, omolgi ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Lamut / Even 
omolgo ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Negidal omolgi ‘offspring, 
descendant, grandchild’; Manchu omolo ‘grandson’; Spoken Manchu 
(Sibo) omala ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Jurchen omo-lo 
‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Oroch omold ‘daughter-in-law’; Udihe 
omolo ‘offspring, descendant, grandchild’; Solon omoli ‘offspring, 
descendant, grandchild’. Proto-Mongolian *(h)umay ‘womb’ > Written 
Mongolian umay ‘womb’; Khalkha umay ‘womb’; Buriat umay ‘womb’; 
Kalmyk omd ‘female ancestor’; Ordos omá ‘womb’. Poppe 1955:32. Note: 
the Mongolian forms cited above may be loans from Turkic. Proto-Turkic 
*umay ‘placenta, afterbirth; goddess of birth’ > Old Turkish (Old Uighur) 
umay ‘placenta, afterbirth’; Karakhanide Turkic umay ‘placenta, afterbirth; 
goddess of birth’; Turkish umacı ‘ogre, bogy man’; Kirghiz umay ‘goddess 
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of birth’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1498 *umu ‘to bear, to give 
birth". The following probably belong here as well: Proto-Altaic *umu-tki 
‘egg’: Proto-Tungus *umü-kta ‘egg’ > Evenki umükta ‘egg’; Lamut / Even 
umtp ‘egg’; Negidal omukta ‘egg’; Manchu umyan, umcan ‘egg’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) umahan ‘egg’; Ulch omukta ‘egg’; Nanay / Gold omaqta 
‘egg’; Oroch umukta ‘egg’; Udihe umukta ‘egg’; Solon umatta ‘egg’. 
Proto-Mongolian *ómdege, *emdiige ‘egg’ > Middle Mongolian 
Ondege(n), Omdege(n), Gndtige, Omdtige ‘egg’; Khalkha öndög ‘egg’; 
Buriat tindege(n) ‘egg’; Kalmyk dndaga ‘egg’; Ordos öndögö ‘egg’; 
Moghol tinddyon ‘egg’; Dagur enduge ‘egg’; Dongxiang endeci ‘egg’; 
Monguor ndige ‘egg’. Poppe 1955:75. Proto-Turkic *yumurtka ‘egg’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) yumurtya, yumurya ‘egg’; Karakhanide Turkic 
yumurtya ‘egg’; Turkish yumurta ‘egg’; Gagauz yimirta ‘egg’; Azerbaijani 
yumurta ‘egg’; Turkmenian yumurtca ‘egg’; Uzbek (dial.) yumurtqa ‘egg’; 
Karaim yimirta, imirtxa ‘egg’; Tatar yomirqa ‘egg’; Bashkir yomortqa 
‘egg’; Kirghiz umurtqa ‘egg’; Kazakh Zumirtqa ‘egg’; Noghay yumirtqa 
‘egg’; Sary-Uighur yomut ‘egg’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) d'imirtqa ‘egg’; 
Tuva cuurya ‘egg’; Chuvash $e"marda ‘egg’; Yakut simit ‘egg’. Initial *y- 
is most likely due to the influence of Proto-Altaic *namo ‘testicle’ (and/or 
*siomu ‘round’). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1499 *umu-tki ‘egg’. 


Buck 1949:4.47 womb; 4.48 egg; 4.72 bear (of mother). 


685. Proto-Nostratic root *2up^- (onomatopoeic): 


(vb.) *2up^- ‘to blow’; 
(n.) *2up/-a ‘puff of air, breath’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?uf- ‘to blow’: Proto-East Cushitic *2uf(u)f- ‘to blow’ > 


Burji ufu(u)f- ‘to blow (on fire)’; Gedeo / Darasa ufuuf-eem- ‘to blow (on 
fire)’; Hadiyya ufa?- ‘to blow (on fire)’; Sidamo uffu ass- ‘to blow (on 
fire)’, ufuuf- ‘to blow (on fire)’; Saho ufu- ‘to breathe’; Afar uff-uy 
‘breath’; Bayso ufuuf- ‘to blow’; Dasenech ?uf- ‘to blow’; Elmolo uuf- ‘to 
blow’; Galla / Oromo uff-i jed- ‘to blow’; Konso uff- ‘to inflate’; Gidole 
uff- ‘to blow’; Gawwada u?uf- ‘to blow’; Gollango uff- ‘to blow’; Dobase 
uff- ‘to blow’; Dullay uff- ‘to blow, to inflate’. Sasse 1979:19 and 
1982:183—184; Hudson 1989:29 Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ufuuf- ‘to 
blow (on fire)’. Central Cushitic: Bilin ?uf y- ‘to blow’; Xamir af y- ‘to 
blow’; Kemant af y- ‘to blow’. Appleyard 2006:34—35. Note: Reinisch 
1887:117 lists Bilin fuf y- ‘to blow’. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye fiuf- 
‘to blow’. Reinisch 1895:77. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?uuf- ‘to blow’ > 
Iraqw ufuf- ‘to blow’; Asa ?uf- ‘to blow’; Ma’a -?ufu ‘to blow (with the 
mouth)’, -?ufuka ‘to give off smoke’; Dahalo ?uuf-/juuf- ‘to blow’, juufume 
‘wind’. Ehret 1980:294. 

Dravidian: Toda tif ïn- (id-) ‘to blow, to blow away (e.g., ashes)’; Kannada 
uph, uphi ‘sound emitted when strongly blowing with the mouth to remove 
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impurities’; Brahui huf ‘puff of wind, blast, windy talk’, huf kanning ‘to 
blow upon’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:61, no. 633. 


Buck 1949:10.38 blow (vb. intr.). 


686. Proto-Nostratic root *?ut’- (~ *?ot’-): 
(vb.) *?ut’- ‘to stretch, to lengthen’; 
(n.) *2ut'-a ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior; length, distance’; (adj.) 
‘wide, broad, long’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *?ut’- ‘wide, broad, long’: Semitic: Arabic ?afaf- ‘long, 
tall’. D. Cohen 1970—  :16. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?ud- (or *ud- or 
*?uud- or *uud-) ‘wide, broad’ > Iraqw ur ‘big, large’, uraw- ‘to grow up’, 
ures- ‘to rear’; K’wadza ulungayo ‘wide, broad’; Ma'a uda ‘far’. Ehret 
1980:295. 

B. Dravidian: Irula uddya ‘long’; Kota udm ‘length’; Kannada udda, uddi, 
uddu ‘height, length, depth’; Kodagu udda ‘length, height’, uddaté ‘long’; 
Tulu udda ‘length, distance’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:60, no. 621. 
Malayalam utakuka ‘to prosper, to thrive’; Kannada odagu, odugu, odavu 
‘to become endowed with power, to prosper, to thrive, to increase’; Tulu 
odaguni ‘to prosper’; Telugu odavu ‘to flourish’, odalu ‘to increase, to 
flourish’, odugu, oduvu '(vb.) to increase, to thrive; (n.) abundance’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:59, no. 605. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *2Uf'- ‘out, out of, outside, away from’: Sanskrit 
(prefix) ud- *up, upwards; upon, on; over, above; out, out of, away from, 
apart’, uttara-h “upper, higher, superior’, uttamd-h ‘uppermost, highest’; 
Old Persian ud ‘up’; Gothic (adv.) at ‘out’, (adv.) uta ‘outside’, (adv.) 
utana ‘from outside, up to’; Old Icelandic út ‘out, towards the outer side’, 
uti ‘out, out of doors’; Swedish ut ‘out’; Danish ud ‘out’; Old English at 
‘out’, üte ‘outside, in the open air’, üferra ‘outer, exterior’, üfan ‘outside, 
from outside’, ytan ‘to drive out, to banish’; Old Frisian üt ‘out’; Old 
Saxon üt ‘out’; Dutch uit ‘out’; Old High German wz ‘out’ (New High 
German aus), üzan(a) (adv.) ‘outside’; Latin äs- in üsque ‘at every point, 
through and through, from...to, all the way, continuously’. Pokorny 
1959:1103—1104 *üd- ‘up, out’; Walde 1927—1932.1:189—190 *üd; 
Mann 1984—1987:1473—1474 *üd, *üd- ‘out, off, away, up’, 1475 
*iidskos ‘high’, and 1475 *ud-ter- (*üter-) ‘extreme, outer, upper, further’; 
Watkins 1985:72 *ud- (also *ūd-) and 2000:94 *ud- (also *üd-) “up, out’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:243 *ut[^]-, *ut’- and 1995.1:212 *uth-, *ut’- 
‘up, out’; Mallory—Adams 1997:612 *üd ‘upward, out (from under)’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:101 and I:102; Lindsay 1894:595 *ud ‘out, up 
out’; De Vaan 2008:646; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:844; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:756; Orél 2003:437 Proto-Germanic *ut, 437 *ütai, 437 
*ütané, 437 *ütaraz, 437 *ütjanan; Kroonen 2013:562 *üt ‘out? and 563 
*uz ‘out (of)'; Feist 1939:537; Lehmann 1986:384 *üd- ‘upward’; De 
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Vries 1977:636 *ud-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.11:406—408 *üd; Onions 
1966:636; Klein 1971:523 *ud ‘up, out, away’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:39 
*üd; Kluge—Seebold 1989:49 *ud-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:425. Note: 
The original meaning was ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior’. 


Buck 1949:12.57 long; 12.61 wide, broad. 


22.35. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
h- h- Ø- Ø- h- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-h- -h- -Ø- -Ø- -h- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
687. Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 


(vb.) *hag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to shine 
brightly’; 
(n.) *hag-a ‘midday heat, heat of sun, sunlight’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to 


shine brightly’: Proto-Semitic *hag-ag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be 
aflame, to be ablaze’ > Arabic hagga ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame; 
to flame, to blaze, to be ablaze; to set ablaze, to stir up, to stroke (the fire)’; 
Akkadian agagu ‘to be angry, to flare up with anger’; Hebrew *hayiy 
[2^1] ‘heat, fervor of mind’; Sheri / Jibbali ehgég ‘to make a big blaze, to 
flash’; Tigrinya hagdgd ‘to give off a strong odor, to smell strong, to 
smoke (fire)’. D. Cohen 1970— :6 and 364; Von Soden 1965—1981.1:14; 
Murtonen 1989:155. Proto-Semitic *hag(i)r- ‘hottest time of day, midday, 
noon’ > Arabic hagara (inf. tahgir) ‘to travel in the heat of midday’, hagr 
‘hottest time of day’, hagira ‘midday heat, midday, noon’, hagir ‘midday 
heat’, hagira ‘midday heat, midday, noon’, hagiri ‘midday’; Sheri / Jibbali 
hogar ‘midday’; Mehri (heger), hagarut ‘to be hot at midday’, gor ‘to go 
out in the midday heat’. D. Cohen 1970— :369—370. (?) Geez / Ethiopic 
hagwaza [U%@H] ‘to produce light, to make produce light’ (if not a 
misprint for hanwaza [V7@H]). Leslau 1987:216. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*hag- ‘full moon’ (that is, ‘that which is shining or bright’) > Iraqw homo 
‘full moon’; Dahalo hage ‘moon’. Ehret 1980:306. 

Dravidian: Kurux axrnd ‘to warm oneself (by the fire, in the sun)’; Malto 
awge ‘to expose to the heat of the sun or fire’, awgre ‘to bask in the sun, to 
warm oneself at a fire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 18. 
Proto-Indo-European *heg?- [*hag'-] ‘day’: Sanskrit ahi-h ‘the sun’, áhar, 
áhas- (gen. sg. dhnah) ‘a day’, (Vedic) (nom. pl.) dha ‘a day’; Avestan 
(gen. pl.) asnqm (base azan-) ‘a day’. Semantic development from ‘heat of 
sun, sunlight’ to ‘daylight, daytime, day’. Pokorny 1959:7 *dgher-, 
*üshen-, *üghes- (or *ogher-, etc.) ‘day’; Walde 1927—1932.1:849—850 
*aghr-, *aghn-, *üéhes- (or *oéhr-, etc.); Mann 1984—1987:863 *ogh- (?) 
(variant *ogh-) ‘day, spirit’; Mallory—Adams 1997:149 *h,éghyr ‘day’; 
Watkins 1985:1 *agh- and 2000:1*agh- ‘a day’ (considered as a span of 
time); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:68. 
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D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *akaka ‘hot’: Alyutor n-akaka-qin ‘hot’, 
akaka-s’an ‘hottest’; Kamchadal / Itelmen xka-laX ‘hot’, xkakkam ‘heat (in 
summer)’. Fortescue 2005:339. 


Buck 1949:1.53 moon; 14.41 day. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:588— 589, no. 461. 


688. Proto-Nostratic root *hakh- (~ *hak?-): 
(vb.) *Aak^- ‘to be sluggish, slow; to do or approach something gradually, 
slowly, step by step’; (adv.) ‘slowly, gradually’; 
(n.) *hak^-a ‘slowness, gradualness, sluggishness’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *hak-ay- ‘to be lazy, idle, inactive’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic hakaya [Uff], hakaya [dh] ‘to be lazy, sluggish; to be slack, 
inactive; to be weary; to languish; to be indolent’, hakkay ‘sluggard, 
indolent, inert, idle, languishing, lazy, slothful, negligent’, haket 
‘weariness, idleness, slothfulness, laziness, apathy, inertia, negligence’; 
Tigre hakka ‘to be weary, indolent’; Tigrinya hakdyd ‘to be weary, 
indolent’; Amharic haket ‘indolence’ (Geez loan). Metathesis in: Arabic 
kahiya ‘to be weak, cowardly’; Hebrew kahah [MJJ] ‘to be or grow dim, 
faint’; Aramaic kaha ‘to grow dim, to be sad’. Murtonen 1989:228; Klein 
1987:271; Leslau 1987:216—217. 

B. Proto-Altaic *ak'e ‘to advance gradually, slowly’: Proto-Mongolian *aki-, 
*akuy- ‘(vb.) to advance gradually; (n.) work, earnings, mode of life’ > 
Written Mongolian aki- ‘to advance, to progress, to move forward, to 
increase’, akica ‘advancement, progress, success’; Khalkha ayi- ‘to 
advance, to approach step by step; to advance in years; to promote’, ayui 
‘being, existence, life’; Buriat ayi- ‘to advance slowly’; Kalmyk ayü ‘work, 
earnings, mode of life’; Ordos ay"? ‘work, earnings, mode of life’. Proto- 
Turkic *(i)akuru- (< *ake-ru-) ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’ > Old Turkic 
(Old Uighur) aquru ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Karakhanide Turkic aqru, 
aqrun ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Tatar ekren, ekerten, (dial) ekert 
‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Bashkir agrin ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; 
Kirghiz aqirin ‘slowly, quietly, gradually’; Kazakh agirin ‘slowly, quietly, 
gradually’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) aqqirin, aqqir-aqqir ‘slowly, quietly, 
gradually’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:282 *ăk'e ‘to advance 
gradually, slowly’. 


Buck 1949:14.22 slow (adj.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 759, *hakV ‘slow, 
inactive’. 


689. Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to press, squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘oppression, affliction, pain’ 
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Proto-Afrasian *hak’- ‘to press, to squeeze hard, to cause pain’: Semitic: 
Arabic hakaga ‘to be weak, to be weakened by an illness or by hunger’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :446. Egyptian hq ‘to oppress, to inflict pain, to diminish’ 
(medical term), Aq ‘head ailment’, hqs ‘to defraud, to steal’. Hannig 
1995:498; Faulkner 1962:160; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:503. 
[Dravidian: Kannada agacu, agucu, agusu ‘to press firmly, to confine, to 
hold firmly’, agacat(a)lu, agacat(a)le, agacatu ‘affliction, trouble’; Telugu 
agacatlu ‘troubles, difficulties, affliction’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:3, no. 
2.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *hag- (~ *hag-) ‘(to be) pressed or 
weighed down; (to be) oppressed; (to be) disheartened, vexed, distressed, 
afflicted, troubled’. 

Proto-Indo-European *Aek-os- [*hak’-os-] ‘pain, affliction, injury’: 
Sanskrit ägas- ‘transgression, sin, offense, injury, fault’; Greek yog 
‘curse, guilt, pollution’; Old English acan ‘to ache’, ece ‘ache, pain’. 
Pokorny 1959:8 *agos- ‘fault, blemish’; Walde 1927—1932.1:38 *agos-; 
Mann 1984—1987:2 *agos, -es- ‘evil; bitterness, harshness, turmoil’; 
Watkins 1985:1 *ag-es- and 2000:2 *ag-es- ‘fault, guilt’? (perhaps < ‘to 
cause mental pain’); Uhlenbeck 1898—1899.1:30; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:70; Boisacq 1950:9; Frisk 1970—1973.I:14; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.I:13 (Chantraine rejects the comparison of Greek &yog with Sanskrit 
dgas-), Beekes 2010.1:14—15 *(H)ieh,g-; Hofmann 1966:2; Prellwitz 
1905:5; Orél 2003:11 Proto-Germanic *akanan; Kroonen 2013:18 Proto- 
Germanic *akan- ‘to ache’; Onions 1966:8—9 Old English ece « *akis; 
Klein 1971:7 — English ache is *of uncertain origin"; Skeat 1898:6. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *akta- ‘to press, cram, or pack together; to 
confine, to trap’ > Finnish ahta- ‘to stuff, to cram, to pack; to set or put 
(traps, snares)’, ahta- riihtd ‘to fill the kiln, to put corn into the kiln for 
drying’, ahtauma ‘constriction, contraction’, ahtautu- ‘to pack, to cram, to 
crowd’, ahtojdd ‘pack-ice’; Estonian ahta-, ahti- ‘to stuff, to cram, to 
pack’, ahta- reht ‘to put corn into the kiln’, ahtake(ne) ‘narrow, straight, 
slender, slim’; Lapp / Saami vuoktinje ‘frame for drying nets’; Mordvin 
(Moksha) afto- ‘to set (nets or traps)’, aftuma ‘fishing-net, trap, snare’, 
(Erza) avtuma ‘fishing-net’; (7) Cheremis / Mari opte- ‘to put, to load (e.g., 
flour in a bin, hay or wood on a load); to build (a nest, of a bird); to pour 
out (water); to set (nets, traps)’, optós, oktôš ‘snare (for catching birds or 
hares), net (for catching wild animals, e.g., foxes)’; Zyrian / Komi okty- ‘to 
set a trap’, oktym, oktyn ‘ledger-tackle’; Ostyak / Xanty ygat- "to hang 
(up); to spread (the seine or the nets, on poles to dry)'. Collinder 1955:71 
and 1977:88; Rédei 1986—1988:5—6 *akta-. 

Proto-Eskimo *aka(a) and *akaka ‘ouch!’ (exclamation of pain): Central 
Alaskan Yupik akaka(taki), akkatak, (Nelson Island, Hooper Bay-Chevak) 
akaa ‘ouch!’; Sirenik aka-kaa expression of surprise; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit a?aa cry of pain; Greenlandic Inuit ayaa ‘ouch!’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:10. 
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Buck 1949:11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.31 pain, suffering. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:587, no. 459. 


690. Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(vb.) *hal- ‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘clearness, brightness, radiance, purity’; (adj.) ‘clear, pure, bright, 
shining, radiant’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hal- ‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to 
radiate’: Proto-Semitic *hal-al- ‘to light up, to shine, to brighten up, to 
radiate’ > Akkadian e/élu ‘to purify, to make clean’, ellu ‘clean, pure, 
bright, shining’, elliš ‘in a pure fashion, brilliantly’, ellūtu ‘purity’; Eblaite 
ul-lum ‘festival’; Ugaritic hill ‘new moon’ (?); Hebrew halal [oon] “to 
shine’, Aelel [92°] (appellative) ‘shining one’ (epithet of the king of 
Babylon); Arabic halla ‘to appear, to come up, to show (new moon); to 
shout with joy, to rejoice, to exult, to jubilate; to shine, to gleam, to glow, 
to be radiant; to beam with joy’, tahallala ‘it shone, gleamed', hilal ‘new 
moon’; Geez / Ethiopic halal [UAA] ‘new moon’ (Arabic loan), 
(denominative) halala [UAA] ‘to shine, to be bright’; Amharic həlal ‘full 
moon’. D. Cohen 1970— :414—417; Leslau 1987:217; Klein 1987:152; 
Murtonen 1989:157; Zammit 2002:420. Berber: Tuareg tallit ‘(lunar) 
month, new moon’; Ghadames /al ‘to be born’; Nefusa Jal ‘to be born’; 
Wargla Zal ‘to come to light, to be born’, tlallit ‘birth, coming to light’; 
Mzab /lal ‘to be born’, tlallit ‘birth’; Tamazight lal ‘to be born, to appear’, 
talalit ‘birth’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha Jal ‘to be born’, talalit ‘birth’; Riff lal, 
rar ‘to be born’, talalit, tararit ‘birth’; Kabyle lal ‘to be born, to lay (eggs), 
to break (dawn)’, talalit ‘birth’; Chaouia lal ‘to be born, to break (day)’, 
talalit ‘birth’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:262, no. 1176, *hilal- ‘new moon’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil alari ‘beauty’; Kannada alampu, lampu ‘beauty, 
ornament, pleasure, magnificence’; Telugu alararu ‘to shine, to glitter; to 
suit well, to be proper, to be fit; to rejoice, to be pleased’, alarincu ‘to 
please, to gratify’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 248. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */Ael-b^o-s [*hal-b^o-s]| ‘white; cloud, whiteness’: 
Hittite (nom. sg.) al-pa-as ‘cloud’; Greek óAqog ‘whiteness, white 
leprosy’; Latin albus ‘white’; Umbrian alfu ‘white’; Old Icelandic elptr 
‘swan’ (named for its white color); Old English ielfetu ‘swan’; Old High 
German albiz ‘swan’; Old Church Slavic /ebedb (< Proto-Slavic *olb-edb) 
‘swan’; Czech labud ‘swan’; Polish fabedz ‘swan’; Russian /ébed' [me6en5] 
‘swan’. Pokorny 1959:30—31 *albho- ‘white’; Walde 1927—1932.1:92— 
94 *albho-; Mann 1984—1987:14 *albhos ‘white’; Watkins 1985:2 
*albho- and 2000:3 *albho- ‘white’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11I:783 
*alb["Jo- and 1995.1:685 *alb"o- ‘white, white-colored’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:641 *h,elbhos ‘white’; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:37—38; Kloekhorst 
2008b:169; Boisacq 1950:48; Frisk 1970—1973.I:81—82; Chantraine 
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1968—1980.1:67; Beekes 2010.1:77—78 *h,elb"o-; Hofmann 1966:14 
*albhos; De Vaan 2008:32; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:26—27; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:20; Orél 2003:13 Proto-Germanic *albatiz ~ 
*albetiz; Kroonen 2013:20 Proto-Germanic *albut- ‘swan’; De Vries 
1977:101 *albh-; R. Woodhouse 2012:226—227; Derksen 2008:365—366 
*h elbh-ond-i-. 


Sumerian al-è ‘to light up, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate, to beam forth’. 
Buck 1949:1.53 moon; 15.64 white; 16.22 joy; 16.81 beautiful. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:586, no. 457. 


691. Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(adv.) *hal- ‘else, otherwise’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘other side’; (adj.) ‘other’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *hal- ‘else, otherwise’: Proto-Southern Cushitic *hal- ‘else, 
otherwise’ > Iraqw halahali ‘sixth finger’; Ma’a hali ‘other’; Dahalo hallo 
‘and, with’. Ehret 1980:306. (?) Egyptian Anw ‘associates, family’. Hannig 
1995:494; Faulkner 1962:159; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:494; 
Gardiner 1957:579. Ehret 1995:381, no. 776, *hal-/*hil- ‘other’. 

Proto-Indo-European *hel-yo- [*hal-yo-| ‘else, otherwise; other’: Greek 
&AXogc ‘another, one besides’, AAG ‘otherwise, but’; Armenian ayl ‘other’; 
Latin alius ‘other, another’; Oscan allo ‘other, another; the other’ (= Latin 
alia, cetera); Old Irish aile ‘other’; Welsh ail ‘second’ (Middle Welsh eil); 
Cornish yll, eyll ‘the one’; Breton eil ‘the one’; Gothic aljis ‘other’, alja 
‘but’; Old Icelandic ella, ellar, elligar ‘else, otherwise’; Faroese ella ‘else, 
otherwise’; Swedish eller ‘else, otherwise’; Old Danish aller, ællæ, aellaes 
‘else, otherwise’; Norwegian elles(t) ‘else, otherwise’; Old English elles 
‘otherwise, in another manner; if it were otherwise, else’; Old Frisian elles, 
ellis ‘otherwise’; Middle Dutch e/s ‘otherwise’; Old High German alles, 
elles ‘otherwise’ (New High German als ‘as, than’); Tocharian A alak, B 
alyek, allek ‘other’, A yn-àlek ‘elsewhere, somewhere else’. Pokorny 
1959:25—26 *alios ‘another’; Walde 1927—1932.1:85—86 *alios; Mann 
1984—1987:15 *alia ‘but, yet’, 15 *alio-alio- ‘each other, one another’, 
15—16 *alios ‘other’, 16 *aliote (*aliota, *aliot) ‘elsewhere’, 17 *alter- 
‘other’; Watkins 1985:2 *alyo- and 2000:3 *alyo- ‘other of more than 
two’; Mallory—Adams 1997:411 *h,élios ‘other’; Hofmann 1966:13; 
Boisacq 1950:46 *al-ios; Frisk 1970—1973.1:76—77 *alio-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:63—64; Beekes 2010.1:72—73 *h,el-io-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:30—31 *alios; Ernout—Meillet 1979:21—22; De Vaan 
2008:34; Orél 2003:15 Proto-Germanic *aljaz; Kroonen 2013:23 Proto- 
Germanic *alja- ‘someone else’; Feist 1939:37 and 39 *alios; Lehmann 
1986:27 and 28—29 *alyos; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:135 Germanic 
*alja-; De Vries 1977:100; Onions 1966:307 Common Germanic *aljaz; 
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Klein 1971:242—243 *ali-os; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:16; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:22; Adams 1999:28—29 *h,elno-, *h,elyo- ‘other’; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:160—161 *ali- : *alio-. 

Uralic: Proto-Ugrian *dl3 (*dl(3)-m3) ‘other (side) > Ostyak / Xanty 
(Yugan) daam ‘other’; Vogul / Mansi (Lower Konda) 35lamp55lt, (Sosva) 
aalampaalt ‘behind, on the other side (of the water)’; Hungarian (dial.) el, 
elti, elv ‘region or district on the other side’, (dial.) elvé, elvett ‘on the other 
side, beyond, yonder’, (dial.) elvől ‘from the other side’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:836 *dls (*ál(s)-ms). 

Altaic: Written Mongolian alus ‘on the other side; far away’; Khalkha als 
‘far, remote, distant’; Buriat alas ‘on the other side; far away’; Kalmyk als 
‘on the other side; far away’; Ordos alus ‘on the other side; far away’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *ælvæ- ‘other, different’: Chukchi alwa-y, 
alwayta ‘otherwise, in another way’; Kerek alwa-y ‘otherwise’, alwalran, 
alwaki, am-alwa-y ‘other, different’; Koryak alva-y ‘otherwise, not right’; 
Alyutor alva-y ‘otherwise, not right’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ¢va-#?an ‘other, 
different’. Fortescue 2005:32—33. 

Proto-Eskimo *alar ‘other (of a pair)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik atagq ‘(its) 
other, companion, placenta’; Central Alaskan Yupik allaXpak ‘placenta’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik alraXpak ‘placenta’; Central Siberian Yupik aləq 
‘other of a pair, companion, afterbirth’, aalraq ‘other of a cooperating pair 
of boats, hunting partner, another family in the same clan’; Sirenik alaX 
‘companion’, alraX ‘partner, other of a pair’, alrara ‘second’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit arlaaq ‘placenta, afterbirth'; North Alaskan Inuit alra(i) 
‘other one of a pair’, a/naaq ‘afterbirth’; Western Canadian Inuit a/naq 
‘reticulum of caribou used as bag for carrying blood’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit (Labrador) axxaak ‘placenta’; Greenlandic Inuit ar¢a(r)- ‘one of 
them’, arłaaq ‘afterbirth’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:17. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:590, no. 464. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 770a, */h]al[V2] E 
‘on the other side’. 


692. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘blackness; black object’; (adj.) ‘black’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *ham- ‘black’ > Iraqw hanta ‘shadow, 


spirit’; Burunge hante ‘darkness’; Asa huma ‘red’; Ma'a -háme ‘to be 
black’; Dahalo himmate ‘black’. Ehret 1980:304. 

Proto-Indo-European *hem-s- [*ham-s-], *hm-es- ‘blackbird’ (named due 
to its color): Latin merula ‘blackbird’; Welsh mwyalch ‘blackbird’; Breton 
moualch ‘blackbird’; Old English dsle ‘blackbird’ (Modern English ousel, 
ouzel), Old High German amusla, amsala ‘blackbird’ (New High German 
Amsel). Pokorny 1959:35—36 *ames- or *omes- (: *mes- : *ams- : *oms-) 
‘blackbird’; Walde 1927—1932.1:53—54 *ames- or *omes-; Mann 1984— 
1987:20 *amesla (*amasla) ‘blackbird, ouzel’; Watkins 1985:2 *ames- and 
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2000:3 *ams- ‘black; blackbird’; Mallory—Adams 1997:70 *h,emes-I- 
‘blackbird’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:77—78 *ames- or *omes-: 
*mes-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:400; De Vaan 2008:375—376 possible 
“loanword from a non-IE substratum language"; Onions 1966:571 and 
636; Klein 1971:458 and 523; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:19—20 *ames-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:26 *mes-, *ames-. Perhaps also: Sanskrit asita-h (f. 
ásikni < *ásit-ni) ‘black, dark’ and Greek &oig ‘slime, mud’ (if from Proto- 
Indo-European *hms- ‘black’). Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:64; Hofmann 
1966:25; Boisacq 1950:87; Frisk 1970—1973.1:162; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:123; Beekes 2010.:148—149 (etymology uncertain); Kroonen 
2013:25—26 Proto-Germanic *armslon- ‘blackbird’; Orél 2003:17 Proto- 
Germanic *amslon. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:589, no. 462. 
693. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘water’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘water’: Proto-Semitic *ham-aw/y- ‘to flow, to pour 
forth, to overflow’ > Arabic hama ‘to flow, to pour forth, to overflow, to 
run, to shed tears’, hamūm ‘abounding in water’. D. Cohen 1970— :422— 
423. Proto-Semitic *ham-af- ‘to shed tears, to cry, to flow’ > Arabic 
hama*a ‘to shed tears, to cry, to flow, to drop’, hamu® ‘flowing’. D. Cohen 
1970—  :425. Proto-Semitic *Aam-ar- ‘to pour out’ > Arabic hamara ‘to 
pour out, to shed (water, tears); to be poured out, to be shed; to pour down 
(rain), to flow (tears)’, hamra ‘shower of rain’, munhamir ‘poured out’; 
Sabaean Amr ‘ejaculation of semen’; Hebrew mahamorah [TW] 
‘watery pit’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); (?) Ugaritic mhmrt ‘gullet’. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :426; Klein 1987:322; Zammit 2002:421. Proto-Chadic 
*ham- ‘water’ > Sura am ‘water’; Tal ham ‘water’; Yiwom yam ‘water’; 
Fyer ham ‘water’; Dafo-Butura ham ‘water’; Bokkos ham ‘water’; Kulere 
?aam, amm ‘water’; Tangale am ‘water’; Karekare ?am, amu ‘water’; 
Geruma amma ‘water’; Kirfi amma, àmmá ‘water’; Bole amai, amma 
‘water’; Pa'a ambi, ambi ‘water’; Yedina amái, damdi ‘water’; Bade amun 
‘water’; Kotoko-Logone am, am, ?am ‘water’; Migama ammi ‘water’; 
Birgit ?ami ‘water’; Mubi ààmé, ?àm, ?am ‘water’. Newman 1977:34, no. 
142, *am ‘water’; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.II:340—341. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:258, no. 1156, *ham- ‘water’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil am, am ‘water’, amm-enal onomatopoeic expression of 
filling or overflowing (as of water); Kurux emnd ‘to take a bath (all over 
the body), to be covered all over (with sweat, blood)’, emta?ana ‘to help 
one to bathe, to bathe (a child, corpse)’, amm ‘water, urine, dropsy’; Malto 
amu ‘water’, am-amre ‘to water (as the mouth)’, amsro ‘waterish’, amye 
‘to bathe (oneself)’, amte ‘to bathe (another)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:18, 
no. 187. 
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Proto-Indo-European *Aem-b^- [*ham-b^-]/*hom-b^-/*hm-b^-, possibly 
also *hem-p'- [*ham-p -|'*hom-p -/*hm-p'- ‘water, rain, rain-cloud’: 
Sanskrit ámbu ‘water’, ámbhas- ‘water’, abhrám ‘rain-cloud’; Pali ambu 
‘water’, abbha- ‘dark cloud’; Avestan awram ‘cloud’; Greek óppog ‘a 
rain-storm, a thunder-storm; heavy rain; water; a shower’; Armenian amb, 
amp ‘cloud, rain-cloud’; Latin imber ‘a shower, a rain-storm; a rain-cloud; 
water’. I assume here that *hem-b'- [*ham-b^-V*hom-b^-/*hm-b^- ‘water, 
rain, rain-cloud’ was distinct from *neb^- ‘sky, cloud’ and that *nemb^- 
was a contamination of what were originally two separate stems. Pokorny 
1959:315—316 (*enebh-): *nebh-, *embh-, *mbh- (contaminated form 
*nembh-); *emb-, *omb- (from *embh-, *ombh-) ‘wet, water’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:131—132 (*enebh-): *nebh-, *embh-, *mbh- (contaminated 
form *nembh-); *emb-, (*omb-) from *embh-; Mann 1984—1987:824 
*mbhros, -is ‘cloud, vapor, drizzle’, 874 *ombos, -us (*ombaros, *ombro-) 
‘water, rain, rain-cloud’; Mallory—Adams 1997:477 *nbh(ro/ri)- ‘rain’; 
Watkins 1985:46 *ombh-ro- (zero-grade form *mbh-ro-) and 2000:60 
*ombh-ro- ‘rain’ (zero-grade form *mbh-ro-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:43 
and 1:45; Boisacq 1950:106 *mbh-, *embh-, *ombh- and 700; Hofmann 
1966:231 *omb(h)-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:796—797 *enbh-> *embh-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1::384—385 *ómbhro-s, *mbhró-, *embhro-; Beekes 
2010.1I:1075; De Vaan 2008:299; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:680— 
681 *mbh-, *emb(h)-, *omb(h)-; *mbhrós; Ernout—Meillet 1979:310: 
“The b of imber can be derived from either *bA or *b.". 

Proto-Altaic *amu ‘lake, river’: Proto-Tungus *amu- ‘lake, river’ > Evenki 
amut ‘lake’; Lamut / Even amar, amar ‘river’; Negidal amut ‘lake’; 
Manchu omo ‘lake, pond’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) oma ‘lake’; Jurchen 
omo ‘lake’; Nanay / Gold amod ‘lake’; Oroch amu ‘lake’; Udihe amuli the 
name of a river; Solon amu@i ‘lake’, amur ‘river’. Proto-Mongolian *ama-n 
‘valley’ > Middle Mongolian ama-sar ‘mountain fold’; Written Mongolian 
ama(n) ‘narrow mountain valley’; Khalkha am(an) ‘narrow mountain 
valley’; Kalmyk amn ‘valley’; Ordos ama(n) ‘valley’. Note: *ama-n 
‘valley’ should be distinguished from *ama-n ‘mouth’ (on which see 
below). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:297 *amu ‘river, valley’. 


Buck 1949:1.24 valley; 1.31 water; 1.32 sea; 1.33 lake; 1.36 river; stream; 
brook; 1.73 cloud; 1.75 rain. 


694. Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 


(vb.) *ham- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’; 
(n.) *ham-a ‘mouth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’: Semitic: Arabic 


nahima (< *na-ham-) ‘to have a ravenous appetite, to be insatiable; to be 
greedy, covetous’, naham ‘ravenous hunger, insatiable greed, gluttony’, 
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nahim ‘voracious, insatiable, glutton’. Berber: Tuareg ami ‘mouth, orifice, 
entrance, opening’; Nefusa imi ‘mouth, entrance, opening’; Ghadames ami 
‘mouth, entrance, opening’; Wargla imi ‘mouth, orifice, opening’; Mzab 
imi ‘mouth, orifice, opening’; Tamazight imi ‘mouth, opening, entrance, 
threshold’, timmitt ‘small mouth’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha imi ‘mouth, entrance, 
threshold’; Riff imi ‘mouth, orifice’; Kabyle imi ‘mouth, orifice, entrance, 
threshold’; Chaouia imi ‘mouth, orifice’. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo ham- 
‘to toss a piece of food in the mouth’. West Chadic *ham- ‘to eat’ > Pa’a 
?mma, ma, mmá ‘to eat’. East Chadic *ham- ‘to eat’? > Kera hamé ‘to eat’; 
Somray ?a2m- ‘to eat’. Central Chadic *ham- ‘to eat, to chew’ > Buduma 
ham ‘to eat’; Daba hamu ‘to eat’; Musgoy ham ‘to chew’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I::120—121. Ehret 1995:383, no. 781, *hom- ‘to take 
into the mouth’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:258, no. 1157, *ham- ‘to eat’. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) amii:- ‘to swallow’, amladaj-, emladej- ‘to 
swallow; to embrace’, amlibe ‘digestive tract’. Nikolaeva 2006:103. 

Proto-Altaic *amo- ‘(vb.) to taste; (n.) mouth, taste’ (*amo-t^a, *amo-sa): 
Proto-Tungus *amya ‘mouth’, *amta- ‘to taste’ > Evenki amya ‘mouth’, 
amta- ‘to taste’; Lamut / Even amy» ‘mouth’, amtv- ‘to taste’; Negidal 
amya ‘mouth’, amta- ‘to taste’; Manchu ayga ‘mouth; opening, hole’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) aya ‘mouth’; Jurchen am-ya ‘mouth’; Ulch ayma 
‘mouth’; Orok amya ~ ayma ‘mouth’; Nanay / Gold amca ‘mouth’; Oroch 
amma ‘mouth’; Udihe ayma ‘mouth’; Solon amma, angai ‘mouth’. Proto- 
Mongolian *ama- ‘mouth’, *amsa- ‘to taste’, *amta ‘taste’ > Written 
Mongolian ama(n) ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amta(n) ‘taste, flavor’; 
Khalkha am ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amt(an) ‘taste’; Buriat aman 
‘mouth’, amha- ‘to taste’, amta(n) ‘taste’; Kalmyk amn ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to 
taste’, amtn ‘taste’; Ordos ama ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amta ‘taste’; 
Moghol aman, amun ‘mouth’, amsa- ‘to taste’, amta ‘taste’; Dagur ama 
‘mouth’, anta- ‘to taste’, anta ‘taste’; Dongxiang amay ‘mouth’, amusa- 
‘to taste’, anda-tu ‘tasty’; Monguor ama ‘mouth’, amusa- ‘to taste’, amata, 
amta ‘taste’. Poppe 1955:53. Proto-Turkic *um-, *um-sa- (‘to taste, to have 
taste for’ >) ‘(vb.) to hope for, to envy; (n.) an object of hope, desire; hope’ 
> Old Turkic (Old Uighur) umuy ‘an object of hope, desire; hope’; 
Karakhanide Turkic um- ‘to hope for’, umdu ‘an object of hope, desire; 
hope’, umdu-ci ‘beggar’; Turkish um- ‘to hope, to expect’, umsan- ‘to hope 
for’, umma ‘hope, expectation’; Gagauz um- ‘to hope for’; Azerbaijani um- 
‘to hope for’, umsun- ‘to be disappointed’, umagac ‘an object of hope, 
desire; hope’; Turkmenian imtil- ‘to wait for food’; Uzbek um- (dial.) ‘to 
hope for’, umsun- ‘to experience a flow of milk in one’s beast and a desire 
to feed a baby’; Karaim um-, umsun- ‘to hope for’; Tatar omti-I- ‘to hope 
for’; Kirghiz umu-, umsun- ‘to hope for’, umtul- ‘to strive’; Kazakh umti- 
‘to dart, to lunge’; Noghay imti- ‘to dart, to lunge’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
umzan- ‘to go in a direction’, umza- ‘to make somebody to go in a 
direction’; Chuvash »"mza- ‘to envy’; Yakut umsu-gu-y- ‘to be keen on, to 
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be addicted’, umnahit ‘beggar’. Poppe 1960:40, 68, 94, 121, and 140; 
Street 1974:7 *ama ‘mouth, opening’, *ama-gay; Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:296—297 *ümo ‘mouth; taste’ (*amo-t'a, *amo-sa). 


Buck 1949:4.24 mouth; 5.11 eat; 15.31— 15.34 taste (vb.; sb.); 16.62 desire 
(vb.). 


695. Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) *hay- ‘to split apart, to open (tr.); to gape, to open the mouth, to yawn’; 
(n.) *hay-a ‘opening: yawn, gape, mouth; hole; crack, crevice’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya an- ‘to split (wood)’. Hudson 
1989:269. 

Dravidian: Tamil anka ‘(vb.) to open the mouth; (n.) opening the mouth’, 
ankappu ‘opening the mouth, thirsting’; Tulu angavuni ‘to yawn, to gape, 
to open the mouth’, anguni ‘to open the mouth, to be seized with a fit of 
yawning’; Kolami angasi ‘a yawn’; Naikri aggási ‘a yawn’; Parji agalp- 
(agalt-) ‘to gape, to open the mouth wide’; Gondi ayil-/anl- ‘to open the 
mouth’, aggal- ‘gaping, yawning’, anglana ‘to yawn’; Manda arla- ‘to 
open the mouth’; angalanga ‘with mouth agape, with foolish appearance; 
foolishly, crazily’; Kuwi angalacali ‘to gape’; Kurux angina, aggla?ana 
‘to gape, to open the mouth wide, to be open’; Malto angle ‘to gape’, anglo 
*open-mouthed'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:5, no. 34. Tamil anal ‘neck, 
side of the upper jaw, chin, throat, windpipe, beard, dewlap’, anar, anari 
‘side of the upper jaw’, anar ‘neck’; Malayalam ana ‘jaw, hinder part of 
the jaw’, anal ‘jaw, hinder part of the mouth’, annati ‘cheekbone’, anni 
‘inside of the cheek, joint of jaws’; Kota ang ‘lower cheek’; Kannada anal 
‘under part of the mouth, mouth’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:12, no. 114. 
Proto-Indo-European */Aen-t^ro- [*han-t'ro-] (‘hole, opening’ >) ‘cave, 
cavern’: Greek &vtpov ‘cave, cavern, grotto’; Latin antrum ‘cave’ (loan 
from Greek); Armenian ayr ‘hollow, cave’. Pokorny 1959:50 *antro-m 
‘hollow, cave’; Mann 1984—1987:28 *antro- ‘interior, hollow’; Boisacq 
1950:64—65; Frisk 1970—1973.L:115; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:93; 
Hofmann 1966:19; Beekes 2010.I:110 (substrate word); Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:49—50; Ernout—Meillet 1979:37. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *aya- ‘to open’ > Finnish avaa- ‘to open, to 
unwrap, to unlock, to unfasten, to untie, to undo, to unbutton, to unstrap, to 
uncork’, avo- ‘open, bare’, avara ‘wide, vast, extensive, broad, spacious’, 
avoin/avoime- ‘open, vacant’, avanto ‘ice-hole’; Estonian ava- ‘to open’; 
Mordvin (Erza) agksima, avsima, (Moksha) ańćəma ‘ice-hole’ (regular 
deverbative noun from *ayksi-, etc., which may be a frequentative of *ay- 
‘to open’); Vogul / Mansi 6d4qw- ‘to take off (a garment)’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(Kazym) 6yk- ‘to untie (a knot, etc.)’, 6ykas-, (Southern) oghas-, aykas- ‘to 
take off (a garment, shoes, etc.)’; Hungarian old- ‘to loosen, to open’. 
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Collinder 1955:72—73 and 1977:89; Aikio 2020:20—22 *aya- ‘to open, 
to take off; Rédei 1986—1988:11 *aya-. Proto-Uralic *ayi ‘mouth, 
opening’: Lapp / Saami vuorás/vuográsá- ‘halter or band on the muzzle of 
a dog, to prevent it from biting a reindeer; the muzzle of a calf, to prevent 
it from sucking the cow’ (derivative of *vuogyd, possibly ‘mouth’); 
Mordvin ovks (pl. ogkst', ojkst) ‘bit on a bridle’ (derivative of *ov, *or, 
*oj, possibly ‘mouth’); (?) Cheremis / Mari dy, ay ‘mouth, opening, gap (in 
a doorway, in a sack); rent in a garment’; Votyak / Udmurt ym ‘mouth; 
opening, outlet, estuary’; Zyrian / Komi vóm, vom ‘mouth; opening, outlet; 
mouth (of a river)’, kôrt-võm ‘bit on a bridle’ (kórt ‘iron’); Ostyak / Xanty 
oy ‘opening, mouth (of a bottle, vessel, etc.); entrance, bay; mouth, entry 
of a river’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets nææ?, (Forest) nae ‘mouth’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nganasan yaay ‘mouth’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hatanga) 
ee?, (Baiha) na?/nan- ‘mouth’; Selkup Samoyed åy, aay, aak ‘mouth’, 
aayaj, aakal' ‘bridle’; Kamassian ay ‘mouth’; Koibal an ‘mouth’. 
Collinder 1955:68—69 and 1977:85; Rédei 1986—1988:11—12 *aye-; 
Décsy 1990:97 *anga ‘opening’; Sammallahti 1988:542 Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *dyi ‘mouth’; Janhunen 1977b:20 *dy; Aikio 2020:22—23 "ari / 
*aya ‘opening, mouth’. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) aya ‘mouth’, 
(Southern / Kolyma) aya ‘mouth’, ayil’ ‘opening, mouth (of a river)’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:106. 

Proto-Altaic *aya ‘hole, crack, gape’: Proto-Tungus *aya- ‘(vb.) to dig; to 
open; (n.) crack, hole’ > Evenki aya- ‘to dig’, aya-/Gyd- ‘to open’, aya 
‘crack, hole’; Lamut / Even ay- ‘to dig’, dya- ‘to open’; Negidal aya- ‘to 
dig; to open’, aya ‘crack, hole’; Ulch agcala ‘crack, hole’; Orok àzca- ‘to 
dig’. Proto-Mongolian *ay-, *anga- ‘(vb.) to open one’s mouth, to gape; 
(n.) crack, hole, gape’ > Written Mongolian ayy-a ‘bifurcation, branch’, ay 
‘crack, chink, cleft, fissure, crevice; ravine’, ayyai- ‘to open up, to be wide 
open’, ayyaily-a ‘opening, gap; hiatus’, ayyalga- ‘to gape, to open and shut 
the mouth repeatedly’, ayyarqai ‘crevice, cranny, fissure, gaping’, ayyar 
‘crevice, cranny, fissure, cleft’, ayta- ‘to split, to crack, to cleave’; Khalkha 
ay ‘crack, hole, gape’, aygai- ‘to open one’s mouth, to gape’; Buriat 
ang(an) ‘crack, hole, gape’; Kalmyk ay, ayga ‘crack, hole, gape’; Ordos ay 
‘crack, hole, gape’; Dagur xangai- ‘to open one’s mouth, to gape’; 
Dongxiang aycai- ‘to open one's mouth, to gape’; Shira-Yughur ayyi- ‘to 
open one’s mouth, to gape’; Monguor 7cai- ‘to open one’s mouth, to 
gape’. Proto-Turkic *ay- ‘(vb.) to be wide open, to have one’s mouth 
opened, to gape; to be perplexed, astonished; to look at with surprise; to be 
faint, drowsy; (adj.) wide open, obtuse, stupid, astonished; (n.) fool, 
simpleton’ > Karakhanide Turkic ayil, acuq ‘wide open’; Turkish (dial.) 
anuk, anız ‘fool, simpleton’; Turkmenian ayal- ‘to be perplexed, 
astonished’, agqar- ‘to be perplexed, astonished; to have one’s mouth 
opened’; Uzbek ayray- ‘to be perplexed, astonished; to have one's mouth 
opened’; Tatar ayyi-minge bul- ‘wide open’, (dial.) anyil ‘obtuse, stupid’; 
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Kirghiz agqay-, ayyar- ‘to be wide open; to look at with surprise’, ayqo 
‘fool, simpleton’, agir- ‘to be perplexed, astonished’, agiray- ‘to gape’; 
Kazakh aytar-, anir- ‘to be perplexed, astonished’, aygaw ‘fool, 
simpleton’; Noghay aygqi-tinke ‘daffy’, ayra ‘fool, simpleton’, aysay- ‘to 
have one’s mouth opened’; Tuva ayyada- ‘to be perplexed, astonished’; 
Yakut ayar- ‘to be drowsy, faint’. Poppe 1960:72; Street 1974:8 *ay 
‘crack, cleft’, *ag-a- ‘to open’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:304 *aya 
‘hole, crack, gape’. 

Proto-Eskimo *ayva- ‘to be open’: Central Siberian Yupik ayvanag 
‘hollow beneath shoulder blade’; Sirenik ayvanaX ‘hollow beneath 
shoulder blade’; Seward Peninsula Inuit ayma- ‘to be open, to be free of 
ice (lake)’, aymaq ‘hole’; North Alaskan Inuit ayma-, (Malimiut) ayma- 
‘to be open’; Western Canadian Inuit ayma- ‘to be open’; Greenlandic 
Inuit amma- ‘to be open’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:36. Proto- 
Eskimo *ayvar- ‘to open’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik ampar- ‘to open’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik aypar-, (Nunivak) ayvar- ‘to open’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit aymaq- ‘to open’; North Alaskan Inuit aymaq-, (Malimiut) 
aymagq- ‘to (become or make) open’; Western Canadian Inuit aymaq- ‘to 
open’; Eastern Canadian Inuit amma(q)- ‘to open, to be open’; Greenlandic 
Inuit ammar- ‘to (become or make) open’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:36. 


Buck 1949:4.207 jaw; 4.24 mouth; 4.52 yawn, gape; 12.24 open (vb.). Ilič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.I:244—245, no. 105, *Hanga ‘to gape’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:590—592, no. 465; Hakola 2000:26, no. 52. 


696. Proto-Nostratic root *hap'- (~ *hap?-): 


(vb.) *hap?- ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back’; 
(n.) *hap^-a ‘the act of turning away, turning back, overturning’; (adj.) ‘turned 


away from, turned back, overturned’ 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *hap-ak- ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back, to 
overturn’ > Hebrew hagay [7Di]] ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back, to 
overturn’; Aramaic hagay ‘to turn, to change, to move, to return’; Ugaritic 
hpk ‘to overturn’; Phoenician hpk ‘to overturn’; Palmyrene hpk ‘to 
overturn’; Akkadian abdaku ‘to turn upside down, to upset, to overturn’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :28 and 440; Murtonen 1989:158; Klein 1987:161. 

Proto-Indo-European *hep'o [*hap^o] ‘(turned) away, back’: Sanskrit dpa 
‘away, forth, back’; Old Persian (prefix) apa- ‘away’; Greek no, a0 ‘off, 
away, back’; Latin ab ‘away from’; Gothic af ‘of, from, by, away from’; 
Old Icelandic af ‘off, from’; Old English of ‘from, away from’; Old Frisian 
af, of ‘off, from, away from’; Old Saxon af ‘off, from, away from’; Dutch 
af ‘off, down’; Old High German ab, aba ‘off, from, away from’ (New 
High German ab); Hittite a-ap-pa ‘afterwards, back, again’; Luwian 
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a-ap-pa ‘back, again, after’; Lycian epf ‘back, after, further’. Pokorny 
1959:53—55 *apo ‘off, away’; Walde 1927—1932.1:47—50 *apo; Mann 
1984—1987:30 *apo (*apo, *apa, *po) ‘away; from, after’; Watkins 
1985:3 *apo (also *ap-) and 2000:5 *apo (also *ap-) ‘off, away’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:42 *h,épo ‘back, behind’, *h,ep-ér- ‘back, behind’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:37; Hofmann 1966:20—21; Boisacq 1950:69; 
Beekes 2010.1:117 *h,epo; Frisk 1970—1973.1:122; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:97—98; Ernout—Meillet 1979:1—2; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:1—2 *ap, *apo; De Vaan 2008:19—20 *h,ep-; Orél 2003:1 Proto- 
Germanic *aba; Kroonen 2013:1 Proto-Germanic *aba ‘(away) from, off’; 
Feist 1939:3 *apo; Lehmann 1986:2 *apo-; De Vries 1977:2; Klein 
1971:510; Onions 1966:624 *ap, *apo (Common Germanic adv. and prep. 
*ab(a)); Kluge—Mitzka 1967:1 *apo; Kluge—Seebold 1989:2 *apo; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:292—293; Sturtevant 1942:45, §42b, Indo- 
Hittite *:ápo and 1951:53, §76, *hép-; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:91—94; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:192—195. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:585—586, no. 456. 


697. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to long for, to desire’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘desire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *haw- ‘(vb.) to long for, to desire; (n.) desire’: Proto- 
Semitic *haw-ay- ‘(vb.) to long for, to desire; (n.) desire’ > Hebrew 
hawwah [MI] ‘desire’; Arabic hawiya ‘to love, to desire’, hawan ‘love, 
affection, desire, longing’; Mehri sahwiai ‘to like’; Sheri / Jibbali Shabé ‘to 
appreciate something (beautiful), to think something is fine; to like 
something overmuch’. D. Cohen 1970— :386; Klein 1987:142. Cushitic: 
Somali hawo ‘desire, passion’; Galla / Oromo haw- ‘to covet’, (adj.) hawa 
*covetous, envious’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:259, no. 1162, *haw- ‘to want’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil avu (avi-) ‘to desire’, avavu (avavi-) ‘to desire, to crave 
for, to covet’, ava ‘desire for a thing, covetousness’; Malayalam avikka ‘to 
desire’, aval ‘desire’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:36, no. 394. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *hew- [*haw-] ‘to long for, to desire’: Sanskrit ávati 
‘to be pleased, to strive for’, áva-h ‘favor, protection, gratification’; 
Avestan avaiti ‘to protect, to help’, avah- ‘protection’; Latin aveo ‘to long 
for, to desire’, avidus ‘passionately desiring, longing for’; Welsh ewyllys 
‘will’, awydd ‘desire’ (Latin loan). Rix 1998a:244 *h,eu- ‘to enjoy’; 
Pokorny 1959:77—78 *au-, *aué-, *auéi- ‘to like’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:19 *au-, *aue-, *auéi-; Mann 1984—1987:45—46 *aué-id ‘to like, 
to favor, to want’, 47 *auis ‘desire’; Mallory—Adams 1997:197 *h,eu- ‘to 
favor’ and 317 *h,eu- ‘to enjoy’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:57 and 1:58; 
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Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:81—82; Ernout—Meillet 1979:56; De 
Vaan 2008:65. 


Buck 1949:16.62 desire (vb.). Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:241—242, no. 100, 
*hawa ‘to desire passionately’; Caldwell 1913:588 and 607; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:587, no. 458; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 790, *hawV ‘to desire, to love’. 


698. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘a kind of cereal or grain’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hay- ‘a kind of cereal or grain’: Egyptian ihy ‘cereal’. 


Hannig 1995:95; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:118. West Chadic *hay- 
‘grain’ > Angas he ‘corn’; Fyer hay ‘a kind of millet’; Bokkos hay ‘a kind 
of millet’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:260—261, no. 1167, *hay- ‘cereal’. 
Dravidian: Parji ayk ‘a kind of grain called in Halbi kayg’; Gadba (Salur) 
aykil ‘a kind of grain called in Telugu korralu’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:19, no. 195. 

Indo-European: Proto-West Germanic *ayt- ‘a type of cereal or grain’ > 
Old English ate, &te ‘(wild) oats’ (Middle English ate ‘[cultivated] oats’); 
West Frisian oat ‘oats’; Flemish ate, ote ‘oats’; Zeelandic óóte ‘oats’. Note 
also: Old Saxon er(iw)it ‘pea’; Old High German araweiz, arawiz ‘pea’, 
literally, ‘pea grain’ (New High German Erbse) (< *arw(a)-(a)ito). Orél 
2003:10 Proto-Germanic *aiton; Onions 1966:619 (“peculiar to English 
and of uncertain origin”); Hoad 1986:318; Klein 1971:505 (“of uncertain 
origin”); Liberman 2008:170—174; Weekley 1921:998—999; E. Miller 
1879.11:156; Vercoulie 1898:211; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:170; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:184. Skeat (1898:398) compares Old English ate, te ‘oats’ 
with Old Icelandic eitill ‘a nodule in stone’; Norwegian eitel ‘a gland, knot, 
nodule in stone’; Russian jadro [aypo] ‘a kernel in fruit, bullet, ball, shot’; 
Greek oióoc ‘a swelling’. Kroonen (2013:37) reconstructs Proto-Germanic 
*arwit- ‘pea’ and considers it to be of non-Indo-European origin. 


Buck 1949:8.42 grain; 8.46 oats. 


699. Proto-Nostratic exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or misfortune 


*hay: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hay exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or 


misfortune: Proto-Semitic *haw/y exclamation of surprise, astonishment, 
grief, or misfortune > Hebrew Ady [31] exclamation of dissatisfaction and 
pain (used in lamentations): ‘ah!, alas!, ha!’, AT exclamation of grief: 
*woe!; Syriac haway ‘ah!’; Akkadian aya in w?a aya ‘alas!’; Arabic 
(interjection) hayyd ‘up!, come on!, let's go!, now then", ya hayya ‘ohl. 
D. Cohen 1970—  :386; Klein 1971:142. Egyptian (interjection) Ay ‘oh!, 
hail"; Coptic hayo [24(e)1o], avo [4(e)10] *hey!, hail. Hannig 1995:489; 
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Faulkner 1962:157; Erman—Grapow 1921:200 and 1926—1932.2:482; 
Gardiner 1957:579; Vycichl 1983:290; Cerny 1976:270. Berber: Kabyle 
uy! exclamation of pain. Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa aai 
‘alas!’. Hudson 1989:230. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil aiya exclamation of wonder, pity, concern; Malayalam 
ayyo, ayyayyo interjection of pain, grief; Kota aya: exclamation of surprise 
or grief; Kannada ayyo, ayyayyo, ayyayye interjection of grief, annoyance; 
Tulu ayyó, ayyayyo interjection of grief, annoyance, pain; Telugu ayyo, 
ayyo, ayyayo, ayyayyo, ayayo interjection denoting sorrow, lamentation, 
pity, pain. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:19, no. 196(b). 

C. Proto-Indo-European *hay- exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or 
misfortune: Hittite a(y)i- ‘pain’; Sanskrit ai particle of addressing, 
summoning, remembering; Avestan di particle of summoning; Greek oï, oi 
exclamation of astonishment, aici exclamation of grief; Lithuanian ai, di 
‘oh!’. Pokorny 1959:10 *ai interjection; Walde 1927—1932.I:1 *ai; Mann 
1984—1987:5 *ai ‘oh!’; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:13—14; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:130; Beekes 2010.I:30: “Elementary formation, found in many 
languages"; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:28—29. 

D. Uralic: Finnish ai *oh!, oh dear!’; Hungarian ajaj ‘oh dear". 

E. Altaic: Classical Mongolian ai, aia (aya) interjection expressing pity, 
sympathy, worry, or fear: *oh!, ah; Manchu ai ‘hey!’, aya interjection of 
praise or surprise. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:589—590, no. 463; Hakola 2000:15— 16, no. 6. 
700. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Aay-a ‘metal, ore’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ayil ‘iron’; Malayalam ayir, ayiram ‘any ore’; Kannada 
aduru ‘native metal’; Tulu ajirda karba ‘very hard iron’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:18, no. 192. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *hey-os-/*hey-es- [*hay-os-/*hay-es-] ‘metal, ore’ (> 
‘copper, bronze’): Sanskrit dyas- ‘iron, metal; Avestan ayah- ‘iron, metal’; 
Latin aes ‘copper, bronze, brass; copper or bronze as a metal of currency, 
copper or bronze money, a copper or bronze coin’, aéneus, aénus ‘made of 
bronze (or any alloy of copper); derived from or connected with bronze, of 
bronze; bronze-colored’; Gothic aiz ‘money, metal coin’; Old Icelandic eir 
‘brass’; Old Swedish er ‘copper’ (Modern Swedish erg ‘verdigris, copper 
rust); Old Danish eer ‘copper’; Norwegian eir, irr ‘copper rust’; Old 
English ar, ær ‘ore; brass, copper’, æren ‘made of brass’; Old Saxon er 
‘ore’; Dutch oer ‘bog-ore’, erts ‘ore’; Old High German er ‘ore, copper’, 
érin ‘of brass, of bronze’ (New High German Erz ‘ore; [poet.] brass, 
bronze’, ehern ‘of brass, of bronze’). Pokorny 1959:15—16 *ajos- ‘metal’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:4 *aios-; Mann 1984—1987:8 *aios, -es- ‘metal, 
bronze, ore’; Gamkrelize—Ivanov 1995.1:380 *Haye/os- ‘copper’ and 
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1:614 *Haye/os-; Watkins 1985:4 *ayes- ‘a metal, copper or bronze’ and 
2000:6 *ayes- ‘a metal, copper or bronze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:379 
*h,ei-es- ‘metal’ > ‘copper’ > ‘bronze’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:46 and 
1986—2001.1:104 *aies- (~ *hyeies-); Emout—Meillet 1979:12—13 
*ay(o)s; De Vaan 2008:27—28 *hzei-os, *hzei-es- ‘bronze’ */neies-no- 
(adj.) ‘of metal’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:19—20 *aios; Kroonen 
2013:16—17 Proto-Germanic *aiza-, *aizina-; Orél 2003:11 Proto- 
Germanic *aizan; Feist 1939:31; Lehmann 1980:22 *ayos-; De Vries 
1977:97; Falk—Torp 1910—1911.:467; Onions 1960:632; Klein 
1971:1093 *ayos-; Vercoulie 1898:73 and 205; Walshe 1951:43 and 49; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:152—153 *aios and 174; Kluge—Seebold 1989:166 
*ajos and 188 (New High German Erz ‘ore’ = loanword from Sumerian 


urud). 


Note: Similar forms are found in Northwest Caucasian: Common Abkhaz 


*ajxa: South Abkhaz ajxd ‘iron; axe; bit (of a horse)’; Abaza/Tapanta 
ajxá ‘iron; metal’; Ashkharywa djxa ‘iron’. Note also: South Abkhaz 
ajgas° ‘small axe’; Abaza/Tapanta g‘as° ‘small axe’, k "aya ‘small axe’; 
Bzyp ajk "áy(a) ‘small axe’; Abzhywa ajk’°aya ‘small axe’. These may 
have been borrowed from Indo-European. 


Buck 1949:9.66 copper, bronze; 9.67 iron. 


701. Proto-Nostratic root *her- and/or *hor-: 


(vb.) *her- and/or *hor- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’; 
(n.) *her-a and/or *hor-a ‘escape, flight’; (adj.) ‘escaped, liberated, freed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *her-, *hor- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’: Proto-Semitic 


*har-ab- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’ > Akkadian arbu ‘fugitive, 
runaway’; Arabic haraba ‘to flee, to escape, to desert, to run away, to 
elope; to help to escape, to force to flee, to put to flight; to liberate, to free 
(a prisoner); to smuggle’, harab ‘flight, escape, getaway; desertion; 
elopement’, hurüb ‘flight’, harbàn ‘fugitive, runaway, on the run; a 
runaway, a fugitive, a refugee’, harib ‘fugitive, runaway, on the run; a 
runaway, a fugitive, a refugee; deserter’; Sabaean Arb ‘to flee’; Harsüsi 
herdb ‘to put to flight, to smuggle’; Sheri / Jibbali ohúrb ‘to smuggle, to 
run away (from prison)’; Mehri horab ‘to smuggle, to put to flight’; Tigre 
harbä ‘to flee’. D. Cohen 1970—  :447; Zammit 2002:417. Ehret 1995: 
385, no. 789, *her-/*hor- ‘to go rapidly on foot’; Ehret also posits Proto- 
Cushitic *horr-/*herr- ‘to go on foot’ (Proto-East Cushitic ‘to run away’), 
but he does not give examples. 

Proto-Indo-European *her- [*har-|/*hor-/*hy- *(vb.) to liberate, to set free; 
(adj.) free’: Hittite a-ra-a-u-(wa-)as ‘free’, (1st sg. pres.) a-ra-wa-ah-hi ‘to 
set free’; Lycian arawa ‘free’, arawá ‘exempt from tax’, 'Epeóag /*erewa-/ 
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‘free(city)’. Tischler 1977— :53—55; Puhvel 1984— _ .1/2:119—121. 
Puhvel’s rejection notwithstanding, the most convincing Indo-European 
cognate remains Lithuanian arvas ‘free’ (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1: 
397—398 *arw- and 1:781 *arwo- ‘free agriculturalist’). Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:16. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *arullar- ‘to leave’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik arulaXta- ‘to 
run away’; Naukan Siberian Yupik arulaXquq ‘gathered greens’; Central 
Siberian Yupik arulaqga- ‘to leave’, arulaXqur- ‘to go and gather greens’; 
Sirenik aralar- ‘to leave’, aralarat(a)- ‘to take away’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit aulari- ‘to leave’; North Alaskan Inuit aullaq- ‘to leave’; Western 
Canadian Inuit aullaq- ‘to leave’; Eastern Canadian Inuit aulla(q)- ‘to 
leave’; Greenlandic Inuit aad4an- ‘to leave’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:45. 


Buck 1949:10.51 flee; 11.34 release; 19.44 free (adj.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:585, no. 455. 


22.36. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
h- h- Ø- x- hh- Ø- ø- Ø- 
-ħ- -ħ- -Ø- -X- -hh- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
702. Proto-Nostratic root *hac’- (~ *hac’-): 


(vb.) *fiac’- ‘to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *hac’-a ‘the act of picking, plucking’; (adj.) ‘picked, plucked’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fac’- ‘to pick, to pluck’: Proto-Semitic *fac’-ad- ‘to 
harvest, to reap’ > Akkadian esédu ‘to harvest’; Imperial Aramaic Asd ‘to 
harvest’; Biblical Aramaic hasad ‘to cut, to mow’, hasada ‘crop, harvest- 
time’; Arabic hasada ‘to harvest, to reap, to mow’, hasid ‘crop, harvest, 
yield’, hasad ‘mown grain’. Murtonen 1989:193; Klein 1987:228. (?) 
Egyptian Ad-t ‘a kind of plant. Hannig 1995:575; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1923.3:211. Proto-East Cushitic */iad;- ‘to reap’ > Burji hat’- ‘to 
reap’; Galla / Oromo hatt’-aw- ‘to sweep’; Dobase hat’- ‘to hoe, to clean’; 
Kambata hat’iid- ‘to reap, to cut crops’, hat’iidi-je(e)ccut ‘harvest-time’. 
Sasse 1982:93; Hudson 1989:46. 

Dravidian: Kota ec- (ec-) ‘to pick (berries, fruit)’; Konda es- ‘to play on 
toyla or any stringed instrument’; Pengo ec- ‘to pluck’; Manda eh- ‘to 
pluck’; Kui espa- (est-) ‘to pluck’; Kuwi eh- (est-) ‘to pluck (fruit)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:77, no. 779. 

Proto-Indo-European */het’- [*hhat’-] ‘crop, grain’: Latin ador ‘a species 
of grain, spelt’; Gothic atisk ‘grain, grain-field’; Old English edisc 
‘enclosure, park; pasture’; Dutch esch ‘cultivated fields of a village’; Old 
High German ezzisc ‘seed’ (New High German Esch); Armenian hat 
‘grain’; (?) Tocharian A ati, B atiyo ‘grass’. Semantic development from 
‘to pick, to pluck’ > ‘to gather the crop, to harvest’ > ‘crop, grain’ as in 
Arabic hasid ‘crop, harvest, yield’ and hasad ‘mown grain’ cited above. 
Pokorny 1959:3 *ades-, *ados- ‘type of grain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:45 
*ados-; Mann 1984—1987:2 *adhor-, *adhar- ‘a course grain’ (?); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:655 *Hat'- and 1995.1:564 *Hat’- ‘grain’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:237 *h,ed- ‘grain, barley’; Orél 2003:26—27 
Proto-Germanic *atiskaz; Kroonen 2013:39 Proto-Germanic *atiska- 
‘grainfield’; Feist 1939:61; Lehmann 1986:46; Ernout—Meillet 1979:9; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:14; De Vaan 2008:25; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:174 *ados-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:188; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:624 considers the Tocharian forms to be loans from Turkic; Adams 
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1999:9, on the other hand, favors derivation from *at-u- and compares Old 
Irish áith (< *at-i-) ‘sharp, energetic’. 


(?) Sumerian ha-za ‘to seize, to grasp’. 


Buck 1949:8.32 mow, reap; 8.41 crop, harvest; 8.42 grain. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:355—356, no. 181. 


703. Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) */iag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to be vexed, 
distressed, disheartened, afflicted, troubled’; 
(n.) *hag-a ‘trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to 
be disheartened, vexed, distressed, afflicted, troubled’: Proto-Semitic 
(*hag-an- > *hag*-an- > *had*-an- >) *has-an- ‘to grieve, to be sad’ > 
Arabic hazana ‘to make sad, to sadden, to grieve’; Harsüsi hezon ‘to be 
sad’; Sheri / Jibbali hazin ‘sad’; Mehri hziin ‘to be very sad’; Geez / 
Ethiopic hazana [chil], hazna [dht] (also hazana [7ir]) ‘to be sad, to be 
sorrowful, to be grieved, to be in mourning, to have compassion, to be 
sorry for, to sympathize’, hazan [dll] ‘sadness, grief, sorrow, mourning, 
affliction, melancholy, care’; Tigrinya hazdnd ‘to be sad’; Tigre hazna ‘to 
be sad’; Harari huzni ‘sadness’; Argobba hazzdna ‘to be sad’; Amharic 
azzüná ‘to be sad’; Gurage azdnd ‘to be sad, sorrowful’, azdn ‘grief, 
sorrow’. Leslau 1963:89, 1979:121, and 1987:253—254; Zammit 2002: 
139—140. Egyptian (*hag-an- > *hagy-an- > *had»-an- >) hdn, hdnw ‘to 
be oppressed, disheartened, vexed, angry’, shdn (causative) ‘to vex’. 
Hannig 1995:575 and 740; Faulkner 1962:239; Erman—Grapow 1921:120 
and 1926—1923.3:214; Gardiner 1957:583. 

B. [Dravidian: Kannada agacu, agucu ‘to press firmly, to confine, to hold 
firmly’, agacat(a)lu, agacat(a)le, agacatu ‘affliction, trouble’; Telugu 
agacdatlu ‘troubles, difficulties, affliction’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:3, no. 
2.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *hak’- (~ *hak’-) ‘(vb.) to press, 
squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress; (n.) oppression, 
affliction, pain’. Kannada agi ‘to tremble, to fear’, agurvu, agurbu 
‘amazement, terror; a terrible form’, agurvisu ‘to be terrifying or 
formidable, to terrify’; Tulu aguruni ‘to totter, to stagger’; Telugu agurvu 
‘fear, terror’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 12. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fheg'- [*fhhag^-] ‘(vb.) to be weighed down, 
oppressed, fearful; (n.) pain, sorrow, grief, fear’: Greek Gyoc ‘pain, sorrow, 
grief, distress’, &yopat ‘to be vexed, annoyed, distressed’, dKaysiv ‘to 
grieve, to vex, to annoy, to distress’, ğyvvuo ‘to trouble oneself, to grieve 
for, to lament’; Old Irish ad-ágor ‘fear’; Gothic agis ‘fright, fear, terror’; 
Old English ege ‘fear’, egesa ‘fear, terror’, egesian ‘to terrify’; Old High 
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German egis-līh ‘terrible’. Pokorny 1959:7—8 *agh- ‘to be depressed’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:40 *agh-; Mann 1984—1987:2 *agh- ‘dread, terror’, 
2 *aghalos, *aghulos ‘evil, sorrow’, 3 *agho, -ið ‘to groan, to fear, to 
sorrow’, 3 *aghos, -es- ‘evil, harm, grief, gain, horror’; Watkins 1985:1 
*agh- and 2000:1 *agh- ‘to be afraid, to be depressed’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:413 *h,éghleh, ‘affliction’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:200—201 and 
1:202—203; Boisacq 1950:108; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:150 and I:151; 
Hofmann 1966:30; Beekes 2010.1:184—185 */1,eg^-; Orél 2003:3 Proto- 
Germanic *agez; Kroonen 2013:4 Proto-Germanic *agiz- ‘fear’; Lehmann 
1986:10 *agh- ‘to suffer in spirit’; Feist 1939:14 *agh-. 


Buck 1949:16.31 pain, suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow; 16.36 sad; 16.53 fear, 
fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:457, no. 302. Different etymology in Dolgo- 
polsky 2008, no. 1856, *gag/?/a ‘to fear’. 


704. Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, to overshadow’; 
(n.) *hag-a ‘mist, darkness, cloudy weather’; (adj.) ‘misty, dark, cloudy’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fag- ‘(vb.) to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, 
to overshadow; (adj.) misty, dark, cloudy; (n.) mist, darkness, cloudy 
weather’: Proto-Semitic */iag-ab- ‘to cover, to hide, to obscure’ > Arabic 
hagaba ‘to veil, to cover, to shelter, to seclude, to hide, to conceal, to 
obscure, to overshadow’; Hebrew hayaf [221] ‘locust’ (originally ‘locusts 
covering the sky’); Sheri / Jibbali Aógób ‘to outline the shape of a 
projected structure’, h3tgab ‘to wrap and tie cloth around one’s knees and 
sit cross-legged’; Mehri hagib ‘to outline the shape of a structure (house, 
pen, etc.) in stones and branches'. Murtonen 1989:174; Klein 1987:207; 
Zammit 2002:133. Proto-East Cushitic *fagay- ‘rainy season’ > Kambata 
haguu(ha) ‘dry season’; Burji hagdy-ee ‘rainy season’; Saho hagay ‘rainy 
season’; Afar faagay- ‘summer’; Galla / Oromo hag-ay-y-a ‘wet season’; 
Somali agaa ‘dry season’; Gidole haakay-t ‘rainy season’; Hadiyya 
hageyye ‘rainy season’; Gollango /iakay-te ‘rainy season’. (Cushitic loans 
in Ethiopian Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic hagdy [h28], hagay [192] 
‘summer, dry season [January—March]’, [denominative] hagaya [hf] ‘to 
spend the summer, to become summer’, hagaydwi [d1£€] ‘pertaining to 
summer’; Tigre hagay ‘dry season’; Amharic hagay, agay ‘dry season’ [cf. 
Leslau 1987:228].) Sasse 1982:89; Hudson 1989:120. (?) Proto-East 
Cushitic */iagoog- ‘to cover over’ > Galla / Oromo hagoog-ad/t- ‘to 
cover’; Saho agoog- ‘to be covered with cloths, to be draped in garments’; 
Somali hagog ‘cloth draped over the head’; Rendille ogog- ‘to cover’. 
Sasse (1979:39) reconstructs Proto-East Cushitic *hagoog-; however, 
considering the more specialized meaning of the Saho and Somali forms, 
they may be loans, perhaps from Galla / Oromo. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *ħhegř-lu- [*hhag^-lu-] ‘mist, darkness, cloudy 
weather: Greek dyÀüg ‘mist, gloom, darkness’; Armenian afjalj, 
aljamuljk" ‘darkness, obscurity’; Old Prussian aglo (u-stem) ‘rain’. 
Pokorny 1959:8 *aghl(u)- ‘dark cloud’; Walde 1927—1932.1:41 *aghl(u)-; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:477 *h,eghlu- (-gh- ?) ‘rain’; Boisacq 1950:108; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:201—202; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:151; Hofmann 
1966:30; Beekes 2010.1:184 *h,eg/lu-; Derksen 2015:555 *h;eg^lu-. 

C. Proto-Altaic *aga ‘rain, cloudy sky’: Proto-Tungus *aga ‘rain’ > Manchu 
aca ‘rain’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) a/ià ‘rain’; Jurchen ah-ga ‘rain’. Proto- 
Mongolian *agayar (< *aya-yar) ‘cloudy sky’ > ‘air, atmosphere’ > 
Written Mongolian ayar ‘air, atmosphere, weather’; Khalkha ayr, ayar 
‘air, atmosphere’; Ordos acari ‘celestial space, the appearance of the sky’; 
Moghol dur ‘cloud’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:273—274 *aga 
‘rain; air’. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:534— 535, no. 388. 


705. Proto-Nostratic root *hak'- (~ *fak^-): 
(vb.) *Aiak^- ‘to be mentally sharp, keen’; 
(n.) *hak^-a ‘wisdom, sound judgment, understanding? 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *iak-am- ‘to be mentally sharp, keen; to judge’ > 
Arabic hakama ‘to pass judgment, to express an opinion, to judge; to 
decide, to give a decision, to pass a verdict, to pass sentence; to sentence, 
to impose, to inflict (a penalty) on someone; to pronounce a verdict or 
judgment, to deliver judgment, to rule (in someone's favor); to adjudicate, 
to adjudge, to award; to have judicial power, to have jurisdiction, to have 
authority, to govern, to rule, to dominate, to command, to order; to bridle, 
to check, to curb’, hakim ‘wise, judicious; wise man, sage; philosopher; 
physician, doctor’; Hebrew hayam [D20] ‘to be wise’, hayam [O31] ‘wise, 
skillful, shrewd, crafty, cunning’, haymah [MJN] ‘wisdom, prudence’; 
Aramaic hakkim ‘wise man’; Ugaritic Akm ‘wise’; Akkadian hakamu ‘to 
know, to understand’ (initial h- may be due to West Semitic [Aramaic] 
influence); Harsüsi hekom ‘to rule, to conquer’; Soqotri hkem ‘to judge’; 
Mehri hakiim ‘to aim (a gun) at; to condemn, to rule; to be old’; Geez / 
Ethiopic hakama [dhe] ‘to treat medically, to be wise’, hakim [dh.7"] 
‘physician, philosopher, wise man’; Tigre hakim ‘physician’; Amharic 
hakim ‘physician’; Harari hakáma ‘to judge, to rule; to recite the daily 
lesson of the Koran to the teacher or the father’, hukmi ‘judgment, law’, 
hakim ‘physician’. The Ethiopian Semitic terms are loans from Arabic. 
Murtonen 1989:181; Klein 1971:216; Leslau 1963:81 and 1987:228—229; 
Militarév 2011:70 Proto-Semitic *hkm; Zammit 2002:146. 

B. Dravidian: Kurux axnàá (axcas, akkhas) ‘to know, to realize, to experience, 
to mistake for’, axka, akhka ‘knowledge, experience’; Malto dge (aqqa) 
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‘to know, to understand’, dgre ‘to get accustomed to’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:4, no. 17. 
C. Proto-Indo-European *fhekt- [*fhhak"-]| ‘to be mentally sharp, keen’: 


Hittite (nom. sg.) ha-at-ta-an-za (< *hakt-ant-) ‘intelligent, clever, wise’, 
hattahh- ‘to make clever, to instruct, (nom. sg.) /a-at-ta-a-tar 
‘intelligence, (wise) counsel, wisdom’; Gothic aha ‘mind, understanding’, 
ahjan ‘to think’, ahma ‘spirit’, *ahmateins ‘inspiration’, *ahmeins 
‘spiritual’; Old Icelandic ætla (< *aytilon) ‘to think, to mean, to suppose’, 
&tlan ‘thought, meaning, opinion’; Old English eaht ‘council, deliberation, 
consideration’, eahtian ‘to watch over, to hold council, to deliberate, to 
consider’; Old Frisian achte ‘consideration’, achtia ‘to consider’; Old High 
German ahta ‘consideration’ (New High German Acht), ahton ‘to 
consider’ (New High German achten). Puhvel 1984—  .3:260—263 
*H ek-(t-); Kloekhorst 2008b:333; Feist 1939:15; Lehmann 1986:11; De 
Vries 1977:682; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:6 *ok- ‘to think about, to consider’; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:8—9 perhaps from *ak- ‘pointed, sharp’. Note: 
Some of the Indo-European forms cited under Proto-Nostratic *hok'- 
‘sharp point’ may belong here instead. 


Buck 1949:21.16 judge (vb.). 


706. Proto-Nostratic root *fak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to spread, to widen, to extend’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘expanse, wide-open space, earth, field’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *hak’- ‘field’: Proto-Semitic *hak’-l- ‘field’ > Arabic hakl 
‘field’; Aramaic hakal ‘field’; Syriac hakla ‘field’; Akkadian eklu ‘field’; 
Sabaean /ki/ ‘cultivated land, country, field’; Geez / Ethiopic hakl [dvPA] 
‘field, plain, desert, wilderness, countryside, district’; Amharic hakl ‘field’ 
(loan from Geez). Leslau 1987:239—240. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:271, no. 
1222, *hakVI- ‘earth, field’ .] 

Dravidian: Tamil akal (akalv-, akanr-) ‘to spread, to widen, to extend; to 
depart, to go away’, akalam ‘width, extent, expanse, greatness, earth, sky’, 
akali ‘to broaden out, to enlarge (intr.)’, akalu] ‘width, expanse, greatness, 
earth, town, village, country’, akalvu ‘extent, expanse’, akarci ‘breadth, 
separation, ascetic life’, akarru (akarri-) ‘to widen (tr.), to broaden, to 
extend; to remove, to expel, to banish’, akaral ‘extension’, akavu (akavi-) 
‘to become long, to lengthen out’; Malayalam akaluka ‘to become 
extended, distant; to part, to retire’, akalca ‘separation, distance’, akarruka 
‘to extend (tr.), to open; to remove; to put away’, akattuka ‘to distend’, 
akalam ‘breadth, distance’, akala, akalé ‘far off, aside’; Kota agalm 
‘width’; Kannada agal- (agald-) ‘to be spacious, extensive; to separate 
from, to go away’, agala ‘space, width, extension’, agalike ‘separation 
from’, agalcu ‘to spread out; to remove’, agundale ‘extensiveness, 
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greatness’, agunti ‘greatness, vastness’; Tulu agapuni ‘to depart; to 
separate (tr.), to extend’, agapavuni ‘to send away, to cause to depart’, 
agela ‘breadth’, agelu ‘to go apart, to widen’; Telugu agalu ‘to leave, to 
depart, to be gone (of strength in war, liveliness, etc.)’; (?) Malto agare ‘to 
spread, to increase, to become public’, agatre ‘to spread, to distribute’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:3, no. 8. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ihek -ro- [*hhak’-ro-] ‘field, plain’: Sanskrit djra-h 
‘field, plain’; Greek &ypóg ‘field’; Armenian art ‘field’; Latin ager ‘field’; 
Umbrian agre ‘field, country’; Gothic akrs ‘field’; Old Icelandic akr ‘field, 
corn-field’; Faroese akur ‘field’; Norwegian aaker ‘field’; Swedish åker 
‘field’; Danish ager ‘field’; Old English zcer ‘(cultivated) field, acre’; Old 
Frisian ekker ‘field’; Old Saxon akkar ‘field’; Dutch akker ‘field’; Old 
High German ackar, achar ‘field’ (New High German Acker). Pokorny 
1959:6 *ag-ro-s ‘field’; Walde 1927—1932.1:37 *ag-ro-s; Mann 1984— 
1987:4 *agros ‘plain, field’, 4 *agriios ‘wild, field-’, 4 *agrinos ‘field-, 
fruit, crop’; Watkins 1985:1 *agro- and 2000:1 *agro- ‘field’ (oldest form 
*aa$ro-) Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:694 *Hak’ro- and 1995.1:600 
*Hak'ro- ‘unworked field for grazing’; Mallory—Adams 1997:200 
*he$ros ‘field, pasture’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:23; Boisacq 1950:10 
*agro-s; Frisk 1970—1973.1:16 *agros; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:15; 
Hofmann 1966:3 *ag-ros; Beekes 2010.1:16 *h,eg-ro-; De Vaan 2008:29 
*h,eg-ro- ‘uncultivated field, pasture’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:14—15 
*agro-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:22 *ag-ro-s; Orél 2003:12 Proto- 
Germanic *akraz; Kroonen 2013:18 Proto-Germanic *akra- ‘field’; Feist 
1939:33 *agros; Lehmann 1986:24 *agros ‘pasture’; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:11—12; De Vries 1977:4; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:85; Vercoullie 
1898:8; Onions 1966:9—10 *agros; Klein 1971:8 *ag-ro-s; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:6—7 *agro-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:9 *agros ‘field’; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:267—277 *h;eg-: *h;ag-ro-. 


Buck 1949:1.23 plain, field; 8.12 field (for cultivation). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:539—540, no. 396. 


707. Proto-Nostratic root *fak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘direction, guidance, command, decree; leader, chief, chieftain, 
ruler, headman’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command’: Proto-Semitic 
*hak’-ak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command, to decree; to establish what is 
correct, proper, true, legitimate’ > Arabic hakka ‘to be true, to turn out to 
be true, to be confirmed; to be right, correct; to be necessary, obligatory, 
requisite, imperative; to be adequate, suitable, fitting, appropriate; to be 
due; to make something come true, to realize (something, e.g., hope), to 
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carry out, to carry into effect, to fulfill, to put into action, to consummate, 
to effect, to actualize, to implement; to produce, to bring on, to yield; to 
determine, to ascertain, to find out, to pinpoint, to identify; to prove 
something to be true, to verify, to establish, to substantiate; to confirm, to 
assert, to aver, to avouch, to affirm (something); to be exact, painstaking, 
meticulous, careful’, hakk ‘truth, correctness, rightness’, hakkani ‘correct, 
right, proper, sound, valid, legitimate, legal’; Hebrew hakak [PT] ‘to 
decree, to ordain laws; to cut into, to engrave, to inscribe’; Aramaic hakak 
‘to inscribe; to decree’; Syriac hukka ‘rule’; Phoenician Akk ‘to engrave; to 
prescribe, to order’; Nabatean hkk ‘to engrave; to prescribe, to order’; 
Sabaean Akk ‘contract’; Harsüsi hek ‘right, truth’; Sheri / Jibbali hak 
‘right’; Mehri hak ‘right’, hak ‘to adjust, to level, to file smooth’; Soqotri 
hak ‘judgment’; Geez / Ethiopic hakaka [htt] ‘to level off, to fasten, to 
fix, to make exact by increasing what is little or by diminishing what is 
much’; Tigre hakk ‘right’; Tigrinya hakki ‘truth’. Murtonen 1989:194; 
Klein 1987:230; Leslau 1987:240. Egyptian hq, hq? ‘to rule, to govern, to 
guide, to direct, to reign’, hq? ‘ruler, chieftain’ (f. hq3t), hq3-hwt ‘village 
headman’. Hannig 1995:563— 564; Faulkner 1962:178; Erman—Grapow 
1921:117 and 1926—1963.3:170—1 73; Gardiner 1957:583. 
Proto-Indo-European *AAek'- [*hhak’-] ‘to direct, to guide, to command’ 
(> ‘to drive’): Greek tym ‘to lead, to conduct, to guide, to direct, to 
command, to rule, to instruct’, àyóg ‘leader, chief’; Sanskrit ajati ‘to drive, 
to propel, to throw, to cast’, ajd-h ‘driver, mover, instigator, leader’; 
Avestan azaiti ‘to drive’; Latin ago ‘to drive’; Old Irish agid ‘to drive, to 
lead’ (cf. Lewis—Pedersen 1937:334—337, §491; Thurneysen 1946:461); 
Old Welsh agit ‘to go’; Old Icelandic aka ‘to drive (a vehicle or an animal 
drawing a vehicle); to carry or convey (in a vehicle), to cart’; Armenian 
acem ‘to bring, to lead’; Tocharian A k- ‘to lead, to drive, to guide’. Rix 
1998a:227—228 *h,eg- ‘to drive’; Pokorny 1959:4—6 *ag- ‘to drive’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:35—37 *ag-; Mann 1984—1987:4 *ago ‘to drive, to 
lead, to go, to do, to act’, 4 *agos ‘drive, lead; driver, leader’; Watkins 
1985:1 *ag- and 2000:1 *ag- ‘to drive, to draw, to move’ (oldest form 
*a,ag-); Mallory—Adams 1997:170 *h,eg- ‘to drive’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:23; Boisacq 1950:11 *ágo; Frisk 1970—1973.1:18; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:17—18 *2,eg-; Hofmann 1966:3 *ago; Beekes 2010.I:18— 
19 *h,eg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:15—18 *ag'-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:23—24 *ag-; De Vaan 2008:30—31; Orél 2003:11 Proto-Germanic 
*akanan, 11 *akaz; Kroonen 2013:18 Proto-Germanic *akan- ‘to drive’; 
De Vries 1977:3 *ag-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:158; Adams 1999: 
36—37 *h,e$-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:267—277 *h;eg-. 


Buck 1949:10.64 lead (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:540, no. 397. 


708. Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *hal-): 
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(vb.) *Aial- ‘to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 

(n.) *Aial-a ‘destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn 
down, weakened’; 

(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 
tired, exhausted, weary’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *hal- ‘to cut off > Dahalo haliite 
‘knife’. Ehret 1980:334. East Cushitic: Somali /ialaalee- ‘to circumcise’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite hal-pu ‘to kill, to strike down’; Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite hal-pi ‘to die, to slay’, hal-be-ra “butcher (of cattle)’, 
hal-ba ‘dead’. Dravidian: Naikri alay- ‘to kill’; Kolami alyg- (alankt-) ‘to 
kill. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:1291, no. 309. 

C. Indo-European: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. mid.) fal-la-an-ni-ya-at-ta-ri ‘to lay 
waste, to ruin, to savage, to ravage’, (nom. sg.) fal-lu-wa-is ‘violence, 
brawl, altercation, quarrel’, (3rd pl. pres. act.) hal-lu-u-wa-an-zi ‘to resort 
to violence, to brawl, to quarrel; (tr.) to savage, to fight’; Luwian (dat.-loc. 
sg.) hal-wa-ti-ya ‘quarrel’ (?). Puhvel 1984— .3:13—14 *4,We/-A,”- and 
3:49— 51 3rd sg. pres. act. *4,]-n-é-A,"-ti; Kloekhorst 2008b:27 1—272. 

D. Proto-Altaic *a/V- ‘to destroy, to kill’: Proto-Tungus *ali- ‘to crumble (of 
earth, snow); to kill an animal (after a long hunt)’ > Negidal ali-w- ‘to 
crumble (of earth, snow)’; Udihe a/i- ‘to kill an animal (after a long hunt)’, 
alip- ‘to become spoiled (of meat)’. Proto-Mongolian *a/a- ‘to kill’ > 
Written Mongolian ala- ‘to kill, to murder, to butcher’, alayaci ‘killer, 
executioner. butcher’, alaldu- ‘to kill each other, to fight each other’, 
alalduyan ‘slaughter, bloody battle’, alasi ‘slaughter (of animals)’, 
alayuvar (adv.) ‘fatally, mortally’; Khalkha a/a- ‘to kill’; Buriat ala- ‘to 
kill’; Kalmyk al- ‘to kill’; Ordos ala- ‘to kill’; Moghol o/a-, Gla- ‘to kill’; 
Dagur ala- ‘to kill’; Dongxiang ala- ‘to kill’; Shira-Yughur ala- ‘to kill’; 
Monguor ala- ‘to kill’. Proto-Turkic *A/k- ‘to finish; to destroy; (refl.) to 
perish, to come to an end, to be exhausted’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) alq- ‘to finish, to destroy’, (refl.) alg-in- ‘to perish, to be 
exhausted, to come to an end’; Karakhanide Turkic a/q- ‘to finish, to 
destroy’, (refl.) alg-in- ‘to perish, to be exhausted, to come to an end’, 
alq-is- ‘to destroy each other’; Turkish (dial.) alk- ‘to finish; to destroy; 
(refl.) to perish, to come to an end, to be exhausted’, (Old Osmanli) alk-is- 
‘to destroy (many)’; Kirghiz alg-in- ‘to weaken; to rage’; Kazakh alq-in- 
‘to get short of breath, to chafe’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:290— 
291 *alV ‘to destroy, to kill’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *z/va- ‘to flense’: Alyutor alv(2)- ‘to flense’; 
Chukchi e/wa- ‘to flense (carcass)’; Kamchadal / Itelmen a/ffe-s ‘to flense’ 
(with -zet- ?). Fortescue 2005:33. 
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Sumerian ha-/am ‘ruin, destruction’, ha-lam ‘to destroy, to ruin, to devastate’. 


Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 11.27 destroy. 


709. Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 


(vb.) *fal- ‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’; 
(n.) *fial-a ‘the act of washing, cleaning’; (adj.) ‘washed, clean(ed)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fial- ‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’: Proto-Semitic *fal-al- 


‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’ > Akkadian ellu ‘clean, pure; holy, sacred’; 
Imperial Aramaic hll ‘to wash, to rinse’; Syriac halal ‘to wash away, to 
cleanse, to purify’. East Cushitic: Somali hal- ‘to wash’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:272, no. 1226, *hal- ‘to wash’. (?) Proto-Southern Cushitic *fel- ‘to 
clean’ > Asa hilus- ‘to strain, to filter’. Ehret 1980:335. Semitic loans in: 
Hittite (abl. sg.) ha-la-la-za ‘clean’; Luwian (nom. sg.) Aa-la-li-i$ ‘clean’ 
(cf. Puhvel 1984— .3:13; Laroche 1959:38). 

Dravidian: Tamil alampu (alampi-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alacu (alaci-) ‘to 
rinse’, alaicu (alaici-) ‘to wash, to rinse’, alaittal ‘to wash clothes by 
moving them about in water’; Malayalam alakkuka ‘to wash clothes by 
beating’, alakku ‘washing’, alampuka ‘to shake clothes in water’; Kannada 
alambu, alumbu, alabu, alubu ‘to rinse, to wash’, ale ‘to wash’, alasu ‘to 
shake or agitate in water (as a cloth, vegetables, etc., for cleansing’; Tulu 
alambuni ‘to wash’, alumbuni, lumbuni ‘to plunge, to wash, to rinse’; 
Telugu alamu ‘to smear, to wash’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 246. 


Sumerian "^^ ja] ‘purity, pureness; cleanness, cleanliness’. 
, 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2578, *yalV ‘(to be/become) 
clean’. 


710. Proto-Nostratic root *ħal- (~ *hal-): 


(vb.) *hal- ‘to lower’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘that which is beneath or under; lower part, underpart’; (adj.) 


‘lower’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Burji hal- ‘to fall (down), to set (of 


sun)’; Sidamo halalla, halaalla ‘lowland’, halaalla ‘lowland, desert’, 
halalla ‘plain’, halliyya ‘deep’, hala?l- ‘to be wide’, hala?l-is- ‘to widen’, 
hala? lado ‘wide’. Hudson 1989:196 and 369; Sasse 1982:90. 

Proto-Uralic *e/a ‘lower, under; below, underneath; that which is beneath 
or under, lower space, underpart’: Finnish ala ‘area, territory, space’, alla 
(< *alna) ‘being under’, ala-, ali- ‘sub-, lower’, alta ‘from beneath (an 
object)’, alas, ales ‘down’; Lapp / Saami -vuolle ‘that which lies beneath’, 
vuollé- ‘lower, under-, sub-’, vuollen ‘underneath’, vuol'dé ‘under; from 
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beneath’; Mordvin alo ‘under, underneath’, aldo ‘up from underneath, 
under; Cheremis / Mari ül-, tila ‘that which is beneath, sub-’, ülno 
‘underneath, (being) under’; Votyak / Udmurt u/ *underpart, lower space, 
that which is beneath’, ulyn ‘under, underneath’, ullań ‘(going) 
underneath’; Zyrian / Komi -u/ ‘space under something’, ulyn ‘(being) 
under, ul- ‘sub-, lower, ulys ‘from a low place’, ullan ‘down, 
downwards’, uló ‘(going) under’; Vogul / Mansi jol- ‘sub-; lower part’, 
jolan ‘(being) under’, jolal ‘from the underside’; Ostyak / Xanty yl, 
(Southern) it ‘lower, sub-; lower part’; Hungarian al, alj ‘that which is 
beneath, underpart’, al- ‘sub-’, alatt ‘(being) under’, alól, alúl, alul ‘from 
beneath, beneath’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yyl ‘floor, ground, base’, 
yylna ‘below, underneath’, yyld ‘from below’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
yilea- ‘that which is below’, yileanu ‘(being) under’, yileada ‘from 
below’, gilinu ‘below, underneath’, yilida ‘from below’; Yenisei Samoyed 
/ Enets (Hantai) ido, (Baiha) iro ‘ground’, idone ‘(being) under’, idoro 
‘from below’; Selkup Samoyed yl ‘ground, base’, ylgan, ylogan ‘from 
below’, yllä ‘downwards’; Kamassian ilgdn ‘below’, ilde ‘downwards’. 
Collinder 1955:2—3, 1960:405 *ala, 1965:136, and 1977:24—25; Rédei 
1986—1988:6 *ala; Décsy 1990:97 *ala ‘below, beneath’; Sammallahti 
1988:536 *ilá ‘under’; Aikio 2020:52—53 *ela- ‘place under or below’; 
Janhunen 1977b:24 *iló. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) a:l-, a:n-, a:- 
‘below, under’, alyudo:- ‘lowest, youngest’, alyu- ‘below, down’, albo-Zi:- 
‘steep’, alba- ‘foot of a mountain’; (Northern / Tundra) al- ‘below, under’, 
-albe, -alba ‘bottom’, alunban- ‘low’, alyuucii- ‘to go down, to abate’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:99—100. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ale ‘below, lower’: Proto-Turkic *a/- ‘lower side, below; 
being below, lower’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) altin ‘being below, lower’; 
Karakhanide Turkic altin ‘being below, lower’, alt ‘lower side, below’; 
Turkish a/t ‘lower or underpart (of a thing); underside, bottom’; Gagauz 
alt ‘lower side, below’; Azerbaijani alt ‘lower side, below’; Karaim alt 
‘lower side, below’; Tatar (dial.) alt ‘lower side, below’; Kirghiz ald(i) 
‘lower side, below’; Sary-Uighur alti ‘lower side, below’; Khakas alti 
‘lower side, below’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ald, alti ‘lower side, below’, 
altiyi ‘being below, lower’; Tuva a'ldi ‘lower side, below’; Chuvash old(v) 
‘gusset’; Yakut alin ‘lower side, below’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:285—286 *ale ‘below, lower’. 


(?) Sumerian halib ‘underworld’. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.); 12.32 low. Greenberg 2002:175—176, no. 406, 
*ala ‘under’; Hakola 2000:19, no. 21. 


711. Proto-Nostratic root *hal’- (~ *hal-): 
(vb.) *Aial"- ‘to grow, to be strong’; 
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(n.) *hal’-a ‘health, strength, power’; (adj.) ‘healthy, strong, powerful; grown, 
great, large’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fal- ‘to grow, to be strong’: Proto-Semitic *Aial-am- ‘to 
grow, to be strong’ > Arabic halama ‘to attain puberty’; Hebrew halam 
[pon] ‘to be healthy, strong’; Syriac halim ‘healthy, firm’. Klein 1987:219; 
Murtonen 1989:183. Proto-Semitic *fal-ak’- ‘to grow (up)’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic halka [hA*] ‘to grow, to grow up, to increase’. Leslau 1987:230. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil a/ ‘strength, firmness’; Kannada ala, alavi, alavu, alavu 
‘power, strength, force, ability, possibility, practicability’; Telugu alavi 
‘power, ability, possibility, practicability’, alavu ‘power, ability, strength, 
exertion’, /avu ‘(n.) strength, power, ability, bigness, fatness, corpulence, 
robustness; (adj.) big, large, stout, corpulent, robust’; Kolami /a-v ‘fat’; 
Parji /av ‘strength’; Gondi /av ‘strength, force’; Konda alvi ‘energy, 
stamina’, à/ ‘energy, stamina, endurance’, /avu ‘much’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:27—28, no. 291. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */hel- [*hhal-] ‘to grow, to be strong’: Latin ald ‘to 
nourish, to support’, altus “grown, great, high’, alesco ‘to grow up’; Old 
Irish alim ‘to rear’; Gothic alan ‘to grow’, alds ‘age, life’, albeis ‘old’, 
*aldomo ‘old age’; Old Icelandic ala ‘to bear, to give birth to, to beget, to 
bring up, to rear’, aldr ‘age, lifetime’, öld ‘time, age’; Old English alan ‘to 
nourish, to produce’, eald ‘old’, ealdor ‘life, vitals; eternity’, eal(d)dom 
‘old age’, ield(o) ‘period, age (of the world); time of life, age; old age’; 
Old Frisian ald ‘old’; Old Saxon ald ‘old’, eldi ‘age’; Dutch oud ‘old’; Old 
High German alt ‘old’ (New High German alt), alti, elti ‘age’ (New High 
German das Alte ‘the old [state of affairs]’); Greek óA00po1 ‘to become 
whole and sound’, &v-aA-toc ‘insatiable’, GA8aive ‘to heal’, ààóaívo ‘to 
make to grow’. Rix 1998a:233—234 *h,el- ‘to nourish, to rear’; Pokorny 
1959:26—27 *al- ‘to grow’; Walde 1927—1932.I:86—87 *al-; Mann 
1984—1987:14 *aldh- (?), 16 *alo, *alio ‘to rear, to breed, to grow’, 17 
*altos, -ios ‘high; height, fortress, sacred grove’; Watkins 1985:2 *al- and 
2000:3 *al- ‘to grow, to nourish’ (suffixed [participial] form *al-to- 
‘grown’); Mallory—Adams 1997:258 *h,el- ‘to grow’; Boisacq 1950:41 
and 60; Frisk 1970—1973.1:65, 1:72, and 1:102; Hofmann 1966:11 *al-d-, 
*al-dh-; *al- and 18; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:55, I:60, and I:84 *al-; 
Beekes 2010.1:66—67 *h,el-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:23—24; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:31—32; De Vaan 2008:35; Orél 2003:12 Proto- 
Germanic *alanan, 13 *aldaz, 13—14 *aldiz, 14 *aldin, 14 *aldjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:19 Proto-Germanic *alan- ‘to grow up, to rear’, 20 *alda- 
*(grown) old’, 20 *aldi- ‘age’, and 21 *aldra- ‘age, life(span)’; Lehmann 
1986:25 *al- ‘to grow, to nourish’, 26 *al-+-ti-, and 29—30 *al-+-to-; 
Feist 1939:34, 35, and 40 *altós, *áltios; De Vries 1977:4—S, 5, and 686 
*altio-, *alti-, *alto-; Onions 1966:625—626; Klein 1971:511 *al- ‘to 
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grow, to nourish’; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:14; Hoad 1986:322; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:16—17; Kluge—Seebold 1989:22 *al-. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 4.83 well; health; 12.53 grow (= 
increase in size); 14.15 old. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:529— 530, no. 380. 


712. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hal’-a ‘hole, hollow, cavity’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil a/ai ‘anthill, hole in the ground, hollow in a tree, cave’; 
Malayalam a/a ‘hole (in trees, in the ground)’, a//appu ‘hole, hollow’; 
Betta Kuruba ale ‘hole’; Kota al ‘cave’; Toda olb ‘animal’s den, cave’; 
Telugu /ãga ‘hole, burrow’; Kurux alap ‘hollow place underground, 
cavern’, /ata ‘hole, cavity, den’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:29, no. 308. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */hhel-wo- [*hhal-wo-] ‘hollow, cavity’: Latin alvus 
‘belly, womb’, alveus ‘a hollow, cavity’; Hittite (gen. sg.) Aal-lu-wa-as 
‘hollow, pit’, (gen. sg.) Aal-lu-u-wa-as ‘hollow, deep’, (denominative verb, 
3rd sg. pret. act.) fal-lu-wa-nu-ut ‘to put down (deep), to lower, to let 
deteriorate’. Pokorny 1959:88— 89 *u-lo-s (*eu-l-) ‘pipe, tube; a hollow, 
elongated cavity’; Walde 1927—1932.1:25—26 *aulo-s (: *eul-); Mann 
1984—1987:18 *aluos, -ios, -iə ‘hollow, channel, cavity’; Watkins 1985:4 
*aulo- and 2000:6 *aulo- ‘hole, cavity’ (variant [metathesized] form 
*alwo-); Mallory—Adams 1997:96 *h,eluos ~ *h,eulos ‘elongated cavity, 
hollow’; Puhvel 1984— _ .3:47—49; Ernout—Meillet 1979:36; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:34—35 *aul-, *auel-; De Vaan 2008:25 *h,eulo- 
‘tube, belly’. Not related to: Greek avAdc ‘any tube or pipe; flute’, abvAdv 
‘a hollow way, defile, glen; a canal, aqueduct, trench; a channel, strait’; 
Lithuanian atlas ‘top (of a boot)’, auls ‘beehive’; Bulgarian úlej 
‘beehive’; Norwegian (dial.) aul, aule ‘pipe’. In view of Hittite (nom. sg.) 
a-u-li-is ‘tube-shaped organ in the neck, throat (?), windpipe (?)’, without 
initial a-coloring laryngeal, the Greek, Slavic, Baltic, and Germanic forms, 
together with the Hittite, must be derived from Proto-Indo-European 
*hewlo-s [*hawlos] (traditional *2,eulo-s) ‘pipe, tube’ and, by extension, 
‘any tube-shaped object. Mann 1984—1987:42 *aulos, -ios ‘hollow, 
channel’; Frisk 1970—1973.1:186—187; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:140— 
141; Boisacq 1950:101; Hofmann 1966:28; Kloekhorst 2008b:229—230; 
Orél 2003:29 Proto-Germanic *aulaz; Kroonen 2013:42 Proto-Germanic 
*aula- ~ *eula(n)- ‘stalk (of angelica)’; Shevelov 1964:241; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:25—26; Smoczyhski 2007.1:34 *A;eu-I-; Derksen 2015:20 
*heul-. 


Buck 1949:12.75 hollow (= cavity); 12.85 hole. 


713. Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 
(vb.) *Aiam- ‘to be sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’; 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


(n.) *ham-a ‘any sharp-tasting, sour, bitter, or acrid foodstuff’; (adj.) ‘sharp, 
sour, bitter, acrid’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ham- ‘to be sharp, sour, acid’: Proto-Semitic *iam-at?’- 
‘to be sharp, sour, acid’ > Biblical Hebrew hames [YM] ‘that which is 
sour, leavened’, hamas [YT] ‘to be sour, leavened’; Aramaic hamas ‘to be 
sour, salty’; Ugaritic hms ‘vinegar’; Akkadian emsu ‘sour’; Arabic hamuda 
‘to be or become sour’; Harsüsi hamed ‘sour’; Sheri / Jibbali hamz ‘yogurt 
(sour milk) borrowed to start the butter-making process’; Mehri hamiiz ‘to 
make butter, to shake milk for butter’, hamz ‘yogurt’; Amharic homtatta 
‘sour’. Murtonen 1989:186—187; Klein 1987:222. Egyptian hm3-t ‘salt’; 
Coptic hmu [gmoy] ‘salt’. Hannig 1995:532 (Amy); Faulkner 1962:170; 
Gardiner 1957:581; Erman—Grapow 1921:110 and 1923—1926.3:93— 
94; Vycichl 1983:299; Cemy 1976:283. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye hami- 
‘to be sharp, acid’. Reinisch 1895:118. West Chadic *ham- ‘salt’? > Fyer 
?ama ‘salt’. Central Chadic *ywam- > *yam- ‘salt? > Musgu həm- ‘salt’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:273, no. 1231, *ham- ‘salt’; Ehret 1995:370, no. 
748, *ham- ‘to spoil’ (Semitic, Egyptian innovation: ‘to spoil’ > ‘to sour’). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *fhem- [*hham-]/*hhom- ‘sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’: 
Sanskrit amlá-h, ambla-h ‘sour, acid’; Pali ambila- ‘sour’; Maithili amil 
‘acidity, conserve of dried mango chips’; Marathi ab, db ‘an acid obtained 
by spreading in the evening a cloth over flowering plants of Cicer 
arietinum’, abné ‘to become sour’; Hindi ambat ‘sour’; Bengali ambal 
‘sour, acid, acidity’; Old Icelandic apr (< *appr < *ampar) ‘hard, sharp; 
sad, despirited’; Swedish amper ‘bitter, sharp, astringent, pungent, acrid, 
acrimonious’; Middle Dutch amper ‘sour, bitter, harsh’. Perhaps also: 
Sanskrit @md-h ‘raw, uncooked’; Greek póg ‘raw’; Armenian hum ‘raw’; 
Latin amarus ‘bitter’. Pokorny 1959:777—778 *om- ‘raw, coarse, bitter’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:179 *omo-, *dmo- ‘raw (bitter, sharp)’; Mann 
1984—1987:18 *am- ‘bitter’, 257 *amos ‘raw’, 257 *amros (*amaros, 
*ambros, *mros) ‘sour, bitter’, 875 *ómos (*amos, *o?mos) ‘raw, crude, 
unripe, uncooked’; Watkins 1985:46 *om- and 2000:60 *om- ‘raw; sharp- 
tasting’ (suffixed form *om-ro-); Mallory—Adams 1997:478 *h,omos ~ 
*h,omós ‘raw, uncooked’; Boisacq 1950:1082; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:1301—1302 *omó-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:1149 *dmos; Beekes 
2010.1::1680 *HeHmo-; Hofmann 1966:430 *dmo-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:45, 1:46, and 1:77; Winter 1965a:102; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:35 *am-ro-; De Vaan 2008:37 *hjh3m-ro- (?), Sanskrit dmd-h ‘raw, 
uncooked’, Greek ópóg ‘raw’? < *h,eh;mo-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:25; 
Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic *ampraz; Kroonen 2008:25 Proto-Germanic 
*ampra- (< *Hom-ro-); De Vries 1977:11; Vercoulie 1898:11; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:202—204 *Hem- (?). 

C. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(c)amja- ‘bitter’: Chukchi na-camja-gen, 
camja-l?an ‘bitter, unpleasant to taste’; Kerek n-amija-Xi ‘bitter’; Koryak 
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n-amja-qen ‘bitter, salty’; Alyutor n-amja-qin ‘bitter, salty’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen amc’-laX ‘bitter’. Fortescue 2005:341; Mudrak 1989b:92 *?amja- 
‘bitter’. 


Buck 1949:15.36 salt; 15.37 bitter; 15.38 acid, sour. Möller 1911:8—9; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:532—533, no. 385. Slightly different etymology in 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2587, *XomV ‘raw, sour, inedible’. 


714. Proto-Nostratic root */iam- (~ *ham-): 
(vb.) */iam- ‘to become still, quiet, tranquil; to rest, to settle down, to remain, 


to abide’; 


(n.) *ham-a ‘abode, resting place; stillness, tranquility’; (adj.) ‘seated, settled’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian hmzi ‘to sit, to sit down; to dwell’, Amzt ‘seat’ (in the 
sense of ‘rank’ or ‘position’), Amz m ‘to dwell in, to occupy a place’, hmzw 
‘sloth’. Hannig 1995:533—534; Erman—Grapow 1921:110 and 1926— 
1963.3:96—98; Faulkner 1962:170; Gardiner 1957:581. 

Dravidian: Tamil amar ‘to abide, to remain, to become tranquil, to rest, to 
be deposited (as a sediment), to become close and hard (as sand by rain), 
to be engaged (as a house), to become established (as in a work)’, amarttu 
(amartti-) ‘to make quiet, to restrain, to engage (as a house, servant), to 
establish (as one in life)’, amarvu ‘abode’, amarikkai ‘quietness, 
tranquility’, amai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to become still, quiet; to subside, to be 
satisfied, to acquiesce; to be settled; to be fixed up; to abide, to remain’, 
amai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to cause to be still, to be patient, to control’, amaiti 
‘calmness, humility’, amaivan ‘a sage’, amaivu ‘rest’; Malayalam 
amaruka ‘to subside, to settle, to be seated, to rest on; to be allayed, 
calmed, quiet, amaral ‘abating of wind or fire, peace’, amarcca 
‘calmness, self-government’, ameyuka ‘to be subject, to agree’, amekka ‘to 
subject, to join, to rule’; Tulu amaruni ‘to become quiet, calm; to settle’, 
amapuni ‘to quiet’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16, no. 161. 

Proto-Uralic *am3- ‘to sit: Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) amas ‘to sit’, 
(Demyanka) omas- ‘to sit; to be, to stand’, (Obdorsk) amas- ‘to sit, to be 
seated, to place’; (7) Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) oon- ‘to sit’, ont- ‘to be 
seated’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yaamco- ‘to sit’, yaamtaa- ‘to be 
seated’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) addu- ‘to sit’, (Baiha) aói-, 
addo- ‘to sit’, adde- ‘to be seated’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan yomtutu- 
‘to sit’, yomtu?a- ‘to be seated’; Selkup Samoyed (Taz) aamta- ‘to sit’, 
(Ket) aamda- ‘to sit’, omte- ‘to be seated’, (Tym) amte- ‘to sit’; Kamassian 
amna- ‘to sit’, amnoo- ‘to be seated; to live, to dwell’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:8—9 *ams-; Décsy 1990:97 *ama- ‘to sit’; Janhunen 1977b:17—18 
*amta-; Aikio 2020:15 *amV- ‘to sit. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) 
amdet- ‘to lay down’, amda- ‘to die’, amdija ‘bedding’, amdi:- ‘to spread 
under, to lay under; to prepare’. Nikolaeva 2006:102. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *amV- ‘to be quiet, to sleep’: Proto-Tungus *am- ‘to sleep; to 


be sleepy’ > Evenki ame- ‘to be sleepy’; Lamut / Even amol- ‘to be 
sleepy’; Negidal ama- ‘to be sleepy’; Manchu amga-/amya- ‘to sleep’, 
amgana- ‘to go to sleep’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) amaha- ‘to sleep’; Ulch 
amasi- ‘to be sleepy’; Orok ama- ‘to be sleepy’; Nanay / Gold amalo-, 
amasi- ‘to be sleepy’; Oroch ama-si- ‘to be sleepy’; Udihe amahi- ‘to be 
sleepy’. Proto-Mongolian *amu-, *ami- ‘(vb.) to rest; to be or become 
quiet; (n.) peace, rest > Written Mongolian amu- ‘to rest, to relax’, 
amura-, amara- ‘to rest, to relax; to feel contentment or joy, to be 
relieved’, amur ‘peace, quiet, calm, rest; leisure, pleasure; good health, 
well-being; easy, not difficult; peacefully, quietly’, amuyulay “peace, 
quietude, well-being, happiness; quiet, calm, peaceful, peaceable’, 
amurayul- ‘to let rest, to calm, to give comfort, to console’, amuralta ‘rest, 
repose, relaxation; vacation’, amurli- ‘to be or become quiet, calm, gentle, 
or blissful; to rest’, amuryan ‘calm(ly), peaceful(ly), easy (easily), simple 
(simply)’, amur$i- ‘to calm, to quiet down; to rest, to relax; to stop 
worrying', amuski- ‘to take a rest’; Khalkha amar-, amgal (< *amu-gal) 
‘peace, rest; easy’, amra- ‘to rest’; Buriat amar ‘peace, rest’, amar- ‘to 
rest’, amgalan(g) ‘peaceful’; Kalmyk amr, amyiilay “peace, rest’, amr- ‘to 
rest’, Ordos am, amur, amülag, amuyülay ‘peace, rest’, amara- ‘to rest’; 
Dagur amar(a)- ‘to rest; to be or become quiet’, amal, amül ‘peace, rest’; 
Shira-Yughur amura- ‘to rest, amar ‘peace, rest’; Monguor yamura-, 
yambura- ‘to rest, to relax’. Poppe 1955:54, 198, and 279. Proto-Turkic 
*am- (vb.) to love, to desire, to rejoice; to be quiet; (adj.) beloved; gentle, 
quiet? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) amul, amil ‘gentle, quiet’, amraq 
‘beloved’, amir-, amran- ‘to love, to desire, to rejoice’, amril- ‘to be 
quiet’; Karakhanide Turkic amul ‘gentle, quiet’, amraq ‘beloved’, amirt- 
‘to calm’, amril- ‘to be quiet’; Turkish (dial.) imi], umul ‘gentle, quiet’; 
Uighur amraq ‘beloved’; Kirghiz amiz ‘honor’; Sary-Uighur amir ‘gentle, 
quiet’, amira- ‘to be quiet’; Khakas amir ‘gentle, quiet’, amira- ‘to be 
quiet’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) amir ‘gentle, quiet’, amira- ‘to be quiet’; 
Tuva amir ‘gentle, quiet’, amira- ‘to be quiet’, amiraq ‘politeness’; 
Chuvash e"me"r ‘quiet and gray (weather); Yakut amaray, amiray 
‘compassionate’; Dolgan amarak ‘compassionate’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:298—299 *amV ‘to be quiet, to sleep’. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *aemtanav- ‘to sleep well’ > 
Chukchi emtanew- ‘to have a good sleep’; Koryak emtanev- ‘to have a 
good sleep’. Fortescue 2005:34. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb.; sb.); 12.13 sit; 12.19 quiet (adj.). 


715. Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-): 


(vb.) *Aian- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’; 
(n.) *han-a ‘affection, tenderness, favor, graciousness’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *fian- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’: 
Proto-Semitic *Aan-an- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, 
tender’ > Hebrew Adnan [}30] ‘to show favor, to be gracious’, Aen [JT] 
‘favor, grace, charm’; Aramaic hanan ‘to be gracious’; Phoenician hnn ‘to 
show favor’; Ugaritic knn ‘to be gracious, to show favor’; Akkadian enenu 
‘to seek grace’; Eblaite en-na ‘to be gracious’, en-ut ‘grace’; Arabic hanna 
‘to feel tenderness, affection, sympathy; to pity; to feel compassion (for)’, 
hanna ‘sympathy, pity, compassion, commiseration’, handn ‘sympathy, 
love, affection, tenderness; commiseration, compassion, pity’. Klein 
1987:223 and 224—225; Murtonen 1989:199; Zammit 2002:150. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite ha-ne/i- ‘to love’. Dravidian: Tamil 
anpu ‘love, attachment, friendship, benevolence, devotion, piety’, anpan 
‘friend, husband, lover, devotee’, (?) ani ‘love’, Gnam ‘friendship, love, 
affection’, anu ‘attachment, affection’; Malayalam anpu, ampu ‘love, 
affection, trust, devotion’, anpan ‘lover, friend, husband’, anpuka ‘to be 
fond of, connected with’; Kannada anpu, anpita ‘relationship, friendship’, 
ammu ‘(vb.) to be willing, to wish, to desire; (n.) desire’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:31, no. 330. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ihen-s- [*hhan-s-|/hhn-s- ‘to be gracious, to show 
favor’: (?) Greek ån-nvńç ‘harsh, rough, hard, unfriendly (of persons)’, 
npoo-nvüg “gentle, kind, soft’; Gothic ansts ‘joy, thanks, favor, grace’, 
ansteigs ‘gracious’; Old Icelandic ast ‘affection, love’, unna (< *unn- < 
*unz- < *hhns-) ‘to love; not to (be)grudge, to grant, to allow, to bestow’; 
Old English ést (< *ans-ti-) ‘favor, grace, bravery’, unnan ‘to grant; not to 
(be)grudge, to wish (a person to have something)’, unna, unne ‘favor, 
approval, permission, consent’; Old Frisian enst ‘favor’; Old Saxon anst 
‘favor’; Old High German anst ‘joy, gratitude, favor’, unnan, g(i)unnan 
‘not to (be)grudge, to allow, to grant, to permit? (New High German 
gonnen), gunt ‘favor’, abunst ‘envy’; Middle High German ensten ‘to be 
kind’. Pokorny 1959:47 *ans- ‘well-inclined’; Walde 1927—1932.1:68 
*ans-; Mallory—Adams 1997:198 (?) *h,ens- ‘to be gracious to, to show 
favor’; Boisacq 1950:69; Frisk 1970—1973.1:121; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:97; Hofmann 1966:20; Beekes 2010.I:116 and 1I:1239; Orél 2003: 
21 Proto-Germanic *anstiz, 21 *anstjanan, 435 *unnanan; *unnum (< 
*unz-nu-m); Kroonen 2013:30 Proto-Germanic *ansti- ‘love, favor’; Feist 
1939:53; Lehmann 1986:39; De Vries 1977:16 and 635; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:265 and 277; Kluge—Seebold 1989:272 and 282. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) anura- ‘to love, to like’. Nikolaeva 2006: 
111. 


Buck 1949:16.27 love (sb.; vb.); 16.35 pity (sb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:533, 
no. 386. Different (false) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2594, *yinV ‘to 
be happy/glad, to love’. 
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716. Proto-Nostratic root */ian- (~ *han-): 


(vb.) *Aian- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’; 
(n.) *Jian-a ‘bend, curve, twist 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fian- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’: Proto-Semitic *fan- 


aw/y- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist; to bend down’ > Hebrew hanah [MN] ‘to 
decline, to bend down’; Aramaic hand ‘to bend, to incline toward, to aim 
at, to reach’; Arabic hand ‘to bend, to curve, to twist, to turn; to lean, to 
incline’; Harsüsi hend ‘to bend’; Sheri / Jibbali Adni ‘to bend, to twist’; 
Mehri hana ‘to bend’. Klein 1987:223—224. Proto-Semitic *fian-ak’- ‘to 
bend, to curve, to twist; to lean, to incline’ > Akkadian unku (Old 
Akkadian ankum ?) ‘ring’; Geez / Ethiopic hankaka [dvd] ‘to be 
inclined, to slip, to slide, to be prone (to any feelings), to be in anxiety, to 
be fearful, to fear, to be pampered, to be capricious, to desire something 
that is beyond one’s capacity’, hankake [h 4] ‘inclination, being prone 
to, being pampered, being capricious; anxiety, fear’; Tigrinya hankdkd ‘to 
be spoiled, pampered’; Tigre hankdka ‘to live in luxury’. Leslau 1987:237. 
Proto-Semitic *fan-as- ‘to bend, to twist > Akkadian enésu ‘to become 
weak, impoverished, shaky, dilapidated’; Sheri / Jibbali hdnuis ‘to bend, to 
twist’, hénas ‘to be bent, twisted’. Egyptian Ank ‘to tie up’ (formerly read 
hnzk), hnkt ‘braided lock of hair’ (formerly read hnzkt), hnkyt ‘she who has 
braided hair’ (formerly read Anzkyt). Hannig 1995:542; Faulkner 
1962:173; Erman—Grapow 1921:111 and 1926—1963.3:116; Gardiner 
1957:581. Berber: Tuareg ahannaka ‘a type of cage made of flexible rods 
covered with veils and placed on a woman’s saddle in order to protect her 
from the sun’; Wargla ahanka ‘frame of a tent or pavilion’. 

Proto-Indo-European */hen-k'- [*fihan-k"- V*hhon-Kk^- ‘to bend, to curve’: 
Sanskrit diicati ‘to bend, to curve’, árika-h ‘curve, bend’; Pali anka- ‘hook, 
mark, brand, hip’; Greek àykóv ‘the bend of the arm, elbow’, GyKoc ‘a 
bend’, hence ‘a mountain glen, a dell, valley’, @yKbAn ‘a loop or noose in a 
cord; the thong of a javelin (by which it was hurled); a bow-string’, 
a@yKbAoc ‘crooked, curved’, óykog ‘a barb’; Latin ancus ‘a person with a 
crook elbow’, uncus ‘a hook’. Rix 1998a:239 *h,enk- ‘to bend’; Pokorny 
1959:45—47 *ank- ‘to bend’; Walde 1927—1932.1:60—62 *ank-; Mann 
1984—1987:25 *ankatos; *anktos, -à ‘bend, bent’, 25 *anko, -io ‘to bend, 
to cramp’, 25—26 *ankos, -à, -on ‘bend, cramp; strait; constraint, end, 
death’, 26 *ankulos (*ankalos, *anklos) ‘bent, bend, hook’; Watkins 
1985:3 *ank- (also *ang-) and 2000:4 *ank- (also *ang-) ‘to bend’ (oldest 
forms *a,enk-, *a,eng-, colored to *a,ank-, *2,ang-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:61—62 *h,enk- ~ *h,eng- ‘to bend an object so that it stays bent’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:19 and 1:24; Boisacq 1950:7 *anq-, *omq-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:10—12 *ánq-eti; Hofmann 1966:2 *ank-, *onk-; *ang-; 
Beekes 2010.1:12—13 */A;enk- and I:1045 *h,onk-o-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:10—11 *ank-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:46 and II:816; 
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Ernout—Meillet 1979:32 and 746; De Vaan 2008:41 *h,(e)nk-o- and 640 
*h,onk-o-. Proto-Indo-European *hhen-k’- [*hhan-k’-] ‘to bend, to curve’: 
Sanskrit ánga-m ‘limb’, (f.) anguri-h, anguli-h, anguli ‘finger, toe’; Pali 
anga- ‘limb’, (£) anguli- ‘finger’; Latin angulus ‘corner, angle’; Old 
English ancléow ‘ankle’; Old High German anchal, enchil ‘ankle’ (New 
High German Enkel). Pokorny 1959:45—47 *ang- ‘to bend’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:60—62 *ang-; Mann 1984—1987:22—23 *ang- ‘tapering; 
wedge, angle, cleft’; Watkins 1985:3 *ank- (also *ang-) and 2000:4 *ank- 
(also *ang-) ‘to bend’ (oldest forms *a,enk-, *a,eng-, colored to *a,ank-, 
*a,ang-); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:21 and 1:22; Mallory—Adams 
1997:61—62 *h;enk- ~ *h,eng- ‘to bend an object so that it stays bent’; 
Walde —Hofmann 1965—1972.1:48—49 *ang-; *anq-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:33; De Vaan 2008:42—43; Kroonen 2013:29 Proto-Germanic 
*ankula- ‘ankle’; Orél 2003:20 Proto-Germanic *ankalaz ~ *ank(u)lon; 
Onions 1966:38 *agk-, *agg-; Skeat 1898:24; Klein 1971:37; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:166; Kluge—Seebold 1989:179. 


Buck 1949:4.34 finger; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 16.33 anxiety. Móller 1911:12; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:538— 539, no. 395; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2599, 
*xlala]n[V]KV (or *y|g[a]nKV ?) ‘to bend’. 


717. Proto-Nostratic root */ian- (~ *han-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *han-V-g- 'to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow; to choke, to 
strangle’; 
(n.) *han-g-a ‘throat’; (adj.) ‘narrow, constricted’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian (vb.) *hanVg- ‘to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow’, 
(n.) *hang- ‘throat, larynx’: Proto-Semitic *Aang-ar- ‘throat, larynx’ > 
Arabic hangara ‘larynx, throat’, hangara ‘to slaughter (by cutting the 
throat)’, hungür ‘throat, gullet’; Sheri / Jibbali hangórót ‘hollow under the 
Adam's apple’; Tigrinya tähangätä ‘to tie round the neck and shoulders’; 
Harari hangür ‘throat, food’ (this may be a loan from Arabic), hangüram 
‘voracious, big eater’; Gurage (Selti) angoro, (Wolane) angoro, (Zway) 
angáro ‘throat’, angorram ‘big eater, voracious’; Amharic angdt ‘neck’. 
Appleyard 1977:11; Leslau 1963:84 and 1979:62; Zammit 2002:149— 
150; Militarév 2012:77 Proto-Semitic *AVng(-ar)-. Egyptian hngg ‘throat, 
gullet’. Hannig 1995:543; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:121. Berber: 
Tuareg any ‘palate’; Ghadames inay ‘palate’; Tamazight anay ‘palate’; 
Riff anay ‘palate’; Kabyle anay, inay ‘palate’ [Orél—Stolbova 1995:273, 
no. 1234, *hankar- ‘throat’; M. Cohen 1947:102, nos. 120 and 121.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ananku (ananki-) ‘(vb.) to suffer, to be distressed, to be 
slain; to afflict; (n.) pain, affliction, killing’, anunku (anunki-) ‘to suffer 
pain, to be in distress, to fade, to droop’, anukku (anukki-) ‘to distress, to 
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cause to suffer pain’, anukkam ‘suffering, distress, pain, weakness’; 
Kannada anaku ‘to press into a narrower compass, to subdue, to control’, 
anacu ‘to depress, to humble’, anaka ‘closeness, compactness, firmness, 
state of being in good repair’, anagu ‘to hide, to disappear, to be humbled, 
to couch’, anakuve ‘humbleness, modesty’, anunku ‘to depress, to humble, 
to abate, to ruin, to destroy’, anungu ‘to be depressed’; Tulu anaka 
‘narrowness, closeness; narrow, small’; Telugu andgu ‘to yield, to submit, 
to be humbled’, andcu ‘to suppress, to humble, to subject’, andkuva 
‘humility, modesty, submissiveness’; Gondi ancàná ‘to press’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:12, no. 112. Kannada angala, angalu, angula, anguli, 
angule ‘palate’; Telugu angili ‘palate’; Naiki (of Chanda) aggul, aggur(u) 
‘tongue’; Malto naqlu ‘uvula’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:5, no. 33. 

Proto-Indo-European *A/eng^- [*hhang"-] ‘(vb.) to tie tightly, to constrict; 
to choke, to strangle; (adj.) narrow, constricted’: Sanskrit amhu-h 
‘narrow’; Greek áyyo ‘to compress, to press tight; to strangle’; Latin ango 
‘to press tightly; to strangle, to throttle; to hurt, to distress’, angor ‘mental 
distress, anguish, trouble’; Gothic aggwus ‘narrow’; Old Icelandic óngr 
‘narrow’; Old English enge “narrow; causing anxiety, painful, severe’; Old 
Saxon engi ‘narrow’; Dutch eng ‘narrow’; Old High German angi, engi 
‘narrow’ (New High German eng ‘narrow, cramped, tight, confined’); Old 
Church Slavic gzv-kv ‘narrow’; Lithuanian ankstas ‘narrow, cramped, 
tight’. Reduplication in Hittite ham(m)a(n)k-, ham(m)enk-, hami(n)k- ‘to 
tie’ (as in Tamil ananku cited above) (< *hham-ang^- < *hhan-angh- 
through dissimilation). Perhaps also Greek ğuọnv ‘neck, throat’ (if from 
*àyyF-ńv). Rix 1998a:236 *h,emg- ‘to tie up’ — ‘to constrict’; Pokorny 
1959:42—43 *angh- ‘(adj.) narrow; (vb.) to tie up, to constrict’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:62—063 *angh-; Watkins 1985:2 *angh- and 2000:4 *angh- 
‘tight, painfully restricted, painful’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:781 
*Han$g[^]-u- and 1995.1:683 *Hangh-u- ‘narrow’; Mann 1984—1987:23 
*angho, -ið ‘to press, to squeeze, to strain, to confine’, 24 *angh-, 24 
*anghit- ‘constraint’, 24 *angho, -ið ‘to cramp, to straighten, to force’, 24 
*anguhastos, -is ‘narrow, constrained; anxious; strain, anguish’, 24—25 
*anguhind ‘strait, stricture’, 25 *anguhis, *anghus ‘narrow, thin, close, 
tight’, 25 *anguho ‘to narrow, to squeeze’; Mallory—Adams 1997:391 
*h,enghus ‘narrow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:14; Boisacq 1950:10—11 
*angh-; Hofmann 1966:3 *angh- and 17; Frisk 1970—1973.1:17—18 and 
1:98 (according to Schulze, Greek &ponv < *àyyF-ńv); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:16—17 and 1:80; Beekes 2010.1:18 *h,emg'-; Puhvel 1984— 
.3:64—68 *A,em-gh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:278—279 *h,emg-; Tischler 
1977—  .1:142—143; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:47 *angh-; De 
Vaan 2008:42 *h,emg-e/o- ‘to tie, to tighten’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:33; 
Orél 2003:19 Proto-Germanic *anguz ~ *angwjaz, 20 *angwjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:28 Proto-Germanic *angwu- ‘narrow’ (< *h,emg'-u-); Feist 
1939:13—14 *angh-; Lehmann 1986:9—10 *angh-; De Vries 1977:687; 
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Kluge—Mitzka 1967:165—166; Kluge—Seebold 1989:178  *angh-; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:16 *h,emgř-ú-; Derksen 2008:338 *h,emgt-u- and 
2015:56 *h,emé'-u-, Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:11; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:301—303 *h,emg"-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *agke ‘painfully constricted’ > (?) Estonian 
angu- ‘to curdle, to coagulate, to become stiff’; (?) Finnish ankea ‘dismal, 
dreary, cheerless’; Hungarian aggódás ‘anxiety, agonizing fear’, aggód- 
‘to be anxious, to worry, to feel uneasy’, aggodalom ‘anxiety, concern, 
anguish, fear, uneasiness, misgiving, worry’. Rédei 1986—1988:12 *ayke 
(according to Rédei, the Balto-Finnic forms may be loans from Germanic). 


Buck 1949:4.29 throat; 12.62 narrow. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:528—529, no. 
379; Hakola 2000:21, no. 31; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2591, *yam[V]gé ‘tight, 
narrow; to constrain’ and, no. 2601, *XuygV ‘throat’. 


718. Proto-Nostratic root */iag- (~ *hay-): 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to dive into water (bird)’; 
(n.) *Aag-a ‘an aquatic bird" 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian hn ‘bird’, Ant ‘pelican’, hnti ‘kingfisher’. Hannig 
1995:536 and 537; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.3:104 and 105. 
Proto-Indo-European *fhenH-thi-s [*hhanH-thi-s\/*hhpH-t"i-s ‘duck’: 
Sanskrit ati-h (f. ati) ‘an aquatic bird’; Pali ata- ‘a particular kind of bird’; 
Oriya dri ‘a web-footed bird’; Gawar-Bati ai ‘Turdus ginginianus’, dreli 
‘duck’; Waigali ari ‘duck’; Greek (Ionic) vijooa, (Attic) vitta (< *vatia) 
‘a duck’; Latin anas ‘a duck’; Old Icelandic önd ‘duck’; Swedish and 
‘duck’; Old English aed, ened ‘drake, duck’; Old Saxon anad ‘duck’; 
Dutch eend ‘duck’; Old High German enit, anut ‘duck’ (New High 
German Ente); Lithuanian dntis ‘duck’; Old Prussian antis ‘duck’; Old 
Russian uty (< *oty) (gen. utove) ‘duck’ (Modern Russian utka [yrka]). 
Pokorny 1959:41—42 *anat- ‘duck’; Walde 1927—1932.1:60 *anati-, 
* nati-; Mann 1984—1987:22 *anatis ‘duck’; Watkins 2000:4 *anat- 
‘duck’ (oldest form *2,en2,t- colored to *g,ana,t-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:171 *h,nh,ti-, *hgenh,ti- ‘duck’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:72—73 
*nti-a; Boisacq 1950:670; Frisk 1970—1973.1:317—318; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:752—753 *na,t-; Hofmann 1966:218 *ndtia; Beekes 
1969:197 *pnh,ti- and 2010.1::1018—1019 *h,enhzt-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:44; Ernout—Meillet 1979:31 *anat-; Lindsay 1894:274 
Greek vijooa (< *vat-ya); De Vaan 2008:41; Kroonen 2013:26 Proto- 
Germanic *anad- ‘duck’; Orél 2003:21 Proto-Germanic *anudiz ~ *anidiz; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:167; Kluge—Seebold 1989:179—180 *anat-; De 
Vries 1977:687 Proto-Norse *anudi-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:11—12; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:17—18; Derksen 2008:387 *h;,enh,-t- and 2015:57 
*h»enh;-t-. 
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Proto-Altaic *ayatV ‘a kind of duck’: Proto-Tungus *andi ‘scoter, a kind 
of duck’ > Evenki anni, andi, ende ‘scoter, a kind of duck’; Negidal anj 
*scoter, a kind of duck’; Nanay / Gold ani, aggi ‘diver’. Proto-Mongolian 
*apgir 'scoter > Written Mongolian agyir ‘a kind of yellow duck’; 
Khalkha angir 'scoter'; Buriat angir ‘scoter’; Kalmyk dygr ‘scoter’; (?) 
Ordos agir ‘yellow’. Proto-Turkic *Ay(k)it ‘wild duck’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) agit ‘wild duck’; Karakhanide Turkic ayit ‘wild duck’; Turkish 
angit, angut ‘the Ruddy Sheldduck’; Azerbaijani ancut-bocaz ‘long- 
necked duck’; Turkmenian ayk ‘red duck’; Uzbek anyirt ‘red duck’; 
Karaim anqit, ankit ‘ostrich, vulture, dragon’; Sary-Uighur agit ‘wild 
duck’; Khakas at ‘wild duck’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:304—305 
*ayatV ‘a kind of duck’. 

Proto-Eskimo *anfur- (or *aylur-) ‘to dive into water’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik ayłur- ‘to dive into water (especially bird)’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
antur- ‘to dive, to be submerged, to be baptized’; Central Siberian Yupik 
atyur- ‘to dive, to submerge’; Sirenik ayfar- ‘to dive’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit ayluq- ‘to dive into water (bird)’; North Alaskan Inuit ayluq- ‘to dive 
into water’; Western Canadian Inuit ayluq- ‘to dive into water’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit allu(q)- ‘to dive into water (bird)’; Greenlandic Inuit a¢¢ur- 
‘to dive into water (bird)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:33. 


Buck 1949:3.57 duck. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 809, *Han[g]V(tV) (or 
*Hag[g] V(tV) ?) ‘duck’; Greenberg 2002:83, no. 182. 


719. Proto-Nostratic root */ap^- (~ *hap'-): 


(vb.) *Aiap^- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’; 
(n.) *hap-a ‘that which has been gathered or collected: plenty, fullness, 


abundance, wealth, possessions, property; embrace, armful, handful 


A. Proto-Afrasian */iap- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’: 


Proto-Semitic *Aap-ati- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or 
arms)’ > Hebrew hagas [WDM] ‘to search, to search out, to search for’; 
Aramaic hagas ‘to dig; to seek’; Ugaritic hpst ‘straw picker’; Arabic 
hafasa ‘to gather, to grasp, to assemble’; Harsüsi hefos ‘to collect’; Sheri / 
Jibbali hf5s ‘to collect (a lot of things)’; Mehri hafiis ‘to collect (a lot of 
things)’; Geez / Ethiopic hafasa [dé.v’] ‘to rake up, to sweep up, to scatter 
as chaff, to carry away (especially an amount held in two hands), to take a 
handful’; Tigrinya hafásd, hafasd ‘to scoop up’; Tigre hafsa ‘to scrape 
corn together’; Harari hafása ‘to take something with one or two hands or 
with an instrument, to draw water from a container with a small cup’; 
Argobba haffdsa ‘to take a large quantity of grain with one or two hands’; 
Amharic affäsä ‘to take a fistful of grain with two hands, to scoop up dry 
grainy material with the hand’; Gurage afásá ‘to scoop up a large quantity 
of grain or flour or earth with both hands’. Klein 1987:228; Leslau 
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1963:80, 1979:22, and 1987:227; Murtonen 1989:192. Proto-Semitic 
*hap-an- ‘to take a handful’ > Hebrew hdgen [])M] ‘hollow of the hand, 
handful’; Aramaic hiignda ‘hollow of the hand, handful’; Akkadian upnu 
‘handful’; Arabic hafana ‘to scoop up with both hands; to give little’, 
hafna ‘handful’; Sheri / Jibbali hfun ‘to scoop (rice, etc.) in the cupped 
hands’; Mehri hafiin ‘to scoop up (rice, etc.) in the cupped hands’; Geez / 
Ethiopic hafana [a&hé.1] ‘to take earth or grain with two hands cupped 
together’; Tigre hafan ‘both hands full’, haffüna ‘to take with both hands’; 
Tigrinya hafni ‘handful’; Amharic affanf ‘handful’. Murtonen 1989:191; 
Klein 1987:227; Leslau 1987:227. Arabic hafasa ‘to collect, to gather’. 
Arabic hafala ‘to gather, to assemble, to congregate; to flow copiously; to 
be replete, to teem’, Adfil ‘full, filled, replete, abundant, copious’, huful 
‘plenty, fullness, abundance, wealth’. Note: Two separate stems have 
fallen together in Arabic: (A) Proto-Semitic *Aiap-al- ‘to run, to flow’ and 
(B) Proto-Semitic *fiap-al- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or 
arms). Egyptian Apt ‘to embrace’, Apt ‘armful’; Coptic hpot [noT] 
‘fathom’. Hannig 1995:525; Faulkner 1962:168; Gardiner 1957:581; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:107 and 1926—1963.3:71—72; Cerny 1976:290; 
Vycichl 1983:307. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fap- ‘to clasp, to hold with 
the arms’ > Iraqw (*Aapa ‘arm’ >) hampa ‘wing’; Dahalo hap- ‘to snatch’. 
Ehret 1980:299. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:274, no. 1238, *hapat- ‘arm, 
wing’.] Ehret 1995:374, no. 754, *hap- ‘to take hold of’. 

Dravidian: Kannada appu, arpu ‘to embrace’, appu, alpu, alke, appuge ‘an 
embrace’, appay(i)su ‘to embrace, to seize eagerly’; Tulu appiyuni ‘to 
embrace, to clasp’, appukai, appai ‘folding the arms on the breast’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16, no. 158. 

Proto-Indo-European *Ahep^- [*hhap*-\/*hhop"- ‘to gather, to collect; to 
gather wealth’: Avestan afnah-vant- ‘rich in possessions’; Sanskrit ápnas- 
“possession, property’; Latin Ops ‘the goddess of abundance’, opulens (< 
*open-ont-) ‘rich, wealthy’, opés ‘resources, means, wealth’; Hittite 
happin-, happinant- ‘rich’; Luwian happinatt- ‘wealth’. Pokorny 1959:780 
*op- ‘to work’; Walde 1927—1932.I:175—176 *op-; Watkins 1985:46 
*op- and 2000:60 *op- ‘to work, to produce in abundance’ (oldest form 
*9,ep-, colored to *g,op-); Mallory—Adams 1997:637 *h.ó/ép(e)n- 
‘goods, wealth’; Mann 1984—1987:880—881 *op- ‘yield, produce’, 882 
*oplos (*opulos) ‘power, force, abundance’, 882 *opnos; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1I:746 *Hop[^]-r/n- and 1995.1:649—650 *Hop'"-r/n- ‘goods, 
wealth, possessions; trade’; Puhvel 1984— .3:124—125 *H,op-en-o-(nt-) 
and 3:125—127; Kloekhorst 2008b:296—297 *h,ep-en-o-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:40; Ernout—Meillet 1979:463—464; De Vaan 2008:431 
*hie/op-(i-) ‘ability, force’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:215—216. 
Note: Greek &@evoc ‘wealth’ is most likely a borrowing, though the source 
is uncertain (cf. Frisk 1970—1973.I:195; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:146). 
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D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) apte- ‘to collect, to gather’, aptiice 


*gatherer'. Nikolaeva 2006:111. 


Buck 1949:4.31 arm; 12.21 collect, gather. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:535— 536, 
no. 391. 


720. Proto-Nostratic root */ap^- (~ *hap'-): 


vb.) *Aap^- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’; 
D q y 
(n.) *hap"-a ‘(flowing or running) water, river, stream, current’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */iap- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’: Semitic: Arabic 


hafada ‘to be active and nimble in one's work; to speed; to urge to haste, 
to hasten’, hafad ‘a pace of the horse’. Arabic hafala ‘to gather, to 
assemble, to congregate; to flow copiously; to be replete, to teem’, hafil 
‘full, filled, replete, abundant, copious’, huful ‘plenty, fullness, abundance, 
wealth’. Note: Two separate stems have fallen together in Arabic: (A) 
Proto-Semitic */iap-al- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’ and (B) Proto- 
Semitic *Aap-al- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’. 
Egyptian hp ‘to hasten, to hurry, to run’, Apt ‘running’, hpwty ‘runner’; (?) 
(Old Kingdom) hp ‘Nile’ (Middle Kingdom /h°py). Hannig 1995:524; 
Faulkner 1962:168; Erman—Grapow 1921:107 and 1926—1963.3:68. 
Proto-Indo-European *Ahep^- [*fhhap^-] ‘water, stream’: Hittite (dat. sg.) 
ha-pa-a ‘stream’, (3rd sg. pres. act.) ha-pa-a-iz-zi ‘to make wet, to 
moisten’ (?); Palaic (nom. sg.) Aa-a-ap-na-as ‘river, stream’; Luwian 
(nom. sg.) ha-a-pi-is ‘river’, *hapd@(i)- ‘to irrigate, to water’, (acc. sg.) 
ha-pa-a-ti-in ‘irrigated land’, (acc. pl.) fa-a-pi-in-ni-in-za ‘little river’; 
Sanskrit ápas- ‘water’; Avestan āfš ‘stream, current’; Old Irish ab, abann 
‘river’; Latin amnis (< *ab-ni-s) ‘river, stream’; Old Prussian ape ‘river, 
stream’; Tocharian B dp ‘water, river, stream’. Pokorny 1959:51—52 *ap- 
‘water’; Walde 1927—1932.1:46—47 *üp-; Mann 1984—1987:1 *abhmn-, 
*abhnis ‘river, water’; Watkins 1985:3 *ap- and 2000:4 *ap- ‘water’ 
(oldest form *2,ep-, colored to *2,ap-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:158 
*H.ap[^]- and 1995.1:136 *H,ap"- ‘water, river, (mountain) stream’, 
1:186, 1:193, 1:238, E578, E579, 1:760, 1:763, E814; Mallory—Adams 
1997:486 *h;eb(h)- ‘river’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:74—75 *áp-; Puhvel 
1984— .3:114—115 *A;ebh-; Kloekhorst 2008b:294—295; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:28—29; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:40 *áp-; De Vaan 
2008:39; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:166 *ap-; Adams 1997:44 *H,é@p- 
~ *H,ep-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:306—307 *hep-. Note: 
There may have been two variants of this stem in Proto-Indo-European: 
(A) *hhep^- [*ħhaph-] and (B) *Aheb"- [*hhab'-], 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) apaj- ‘to float’. Nikolaeva 2006:111. 
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Buck 1949:1.36 river, stream, brook; 10.32 flow (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1995:536—537, no. 392; Greenberg 2002:179, no. 413, *ape ‘water’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1876, *gapV ‘to stream, to flow’. 


721. Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’; 
(n.) *har-a ‘way, manner, method’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian fr ‘to prepare, to make ready’. Hannig 1995:555; 
Faulkner 1962:176; Erman—Grapow 1921:114 and 1926—1963.3:146— 
147; Gardiner 1957:582. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil aram ‘moral or religious duty, virtue, dharma’, aravan 
‘one who is virtuous, god, Buddha, ascetic, etc.’, aravi ‘virtue, that which 
is holy, female ascetic’, araviya ‘virtuous’, araviydan ‘virtuous man’, aran 
‘sacrificer’; Malayalam aram ‘law, dharma’; Kannada ara, aru ‘virtue, 
charity, alms, law, dharma’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:29, no. 311. Tamil 
aru ‘way, road, path, means, manner, method’; Malayalam aru ‘way, 
manner’; Kota -a'r in: o-yn-a‘r ‘path’, a-[-axr ‘way, distance’; Toda o'r 
‘way, entrance into thicket’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:37—38, no. 405. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */her- [*hhar-]/*hhr- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to 
put together’: Avestan ardante ‘to arrange, to settle, to establish, to fix’; 
Sanskrit rtd-h ‘right, true’, rtu-h ‘fixed time, order, rule’, rti-h ‘way, 
manner’, arpáyati ‘to put into, to fix’, ardmati-h ‘readiness, proper 
thinking’, dram ‘readily, enough’; Armenian arnem ‘to make’; Greek 
àpapíoko ‘to join together, to fashion, to fix, to fit together, to construct, 
to prepare, to contrive, to fit, to equip, to make fitting or pleasing’; Latin 
ars, -tis “way, method, skill, profession, art, occupation’; Tocharian A 
arwar ‘ready, prepared’. Rix 1998a:240—241 *h,er- ‘to be joined or fit 
together’; Pokorny 1959:55—61 *ar- ‘to fix, to suit’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:69—76 *ar-; Mann 1984—1987:31 *ar- ‘to join, to fit’, 32 *ar- ‘to 
join, to tie’, 36 *artos, -ios, -us ‘joined; adjoining; join’, 1106 *rtos, -os, 
-us ‘right, proper; rightness, fitness’; Watkins 1985:3 *ar- (also *ara-) and 
2000:5 *ar- ‘to fit together’ (oldest form *a,ar-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:362 *h,er- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:48 *ar-, E51 *ar-, E122 *ar-, and E123 *ar-; Hofmann 
1966:22 *ar-; Beekes 2010.1:123 *h,er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:101— 
102; Boisacq 1950:73; Frisk 1970—1973.1:128—129; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:70 *ar-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:48—49; De Vaan 2008:55 
*hr-ti-; Adams 1999:53 *h,er- ‘to fit together’; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:169 *ar- ‘to fit together’. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ara(n)na- ‘light; easy, handy; frisky, 
dashing, adroit’, ara ‘adroitness’, arajrayo:- ‘energetic, laborious’, 
(Northern / Tundra) arinne- ‘light; easy, handy; frisky, dashing, adroit’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:112. 
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Proto-Altaic *arV- ‘(vb.) to do, to make; (n.) way, method’: Proto-Tungus 
*ar- ‘(vb.) to make, to work, to construct; to come to one’s senses; to 
cause fear (of an evil ghost), to appear to one’s imagination; (n.) shape, 
form; evil spirit? > Evenki arit- ‘to cause fear (of an evil ghost), to appear 
to one’s imagination’, arü- ‘to come to one’s senses’, arinka ‘evil spirit’; 
Lamut / Even ari-, ar- ‘to cause fear (of an evil ghost), to appear to one’s 
imagination’, ar- ‘to come to one’s senses’, ariyqp ‘evil spirit’; Negidal 
ayi ‘evil spirit’; Manchu ara- ‘to do, to make’, arbun ‘form, shape, image’, 
ari ‘evil spirit’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) aravan, aravun ‘appearance, form’; 
Nanay / Gold arj ‘evil spirit’. Proto-Mongolian *arga ‘way, method’ > 
Written Mongolian arya ‘means, method; way out, possibility’; Khalkha 
arga ‘way, method’; Buriat arga ‘way, method’; Kalmyk arca ‘way, 
method’; Ordos arca ‘way, method’; Dagur arga ‘way, method’; Shira- 
Yughur arag ‘way, method’; Monguor arca ‘way, method’. Poppe 
1955:58. Proto-Turkic *ar- ‘to make magic, to cast spells; to deceive’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur, Orkhon) ar- ‘to deceive’, arvis ‘magic’; 
Karakhanide Turkic ar-, arva- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Turkish 
(dial.) arpay ‘magic’; Turkmenian (dial.) arvay ‘evil spirit’; Uzbek avra- 
‘to make magic, to cast spells; to deceive’; Uighur a(r)ba- ‘to make magic, 
to cast spells’; Tatar arbi- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Bashkir arba- 
‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Kirghiz arba- ‘to make magic, to cast 
spells’; Kazakh arba- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) arba-n- ‘to scold’; Yakut arba- ‘to make magic, to cast spells’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:313—314 *arV ‘witchcraft, craft’. 
Proto-Eskimo *aranqiy- ‘to fix or arrange’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
aranqiy- (Kodiak also anqiy-) ‘to be opportune, handy’; Central Alaskan 
Yupik arangiy- ‘to be or make satisfactory’; Central Siberian Yupik 
arangiynag ‘right hand’; Sirenik aranagat- ‘to force to do, to insist that 
someone do something’; Seward Peninsula Inuit aaqik- ‘to store away’; 
North Alaskan Inuit aatgik- ‘to straighten or make the bed’; Western 
Canadian Inuit (Caribou) aatqik- ‘to repair’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
aaqqi(k)- ‘to cure, to manage, to repair’, aaqqisun- ‘to arrange, to put in 
order’; Greenlandic Inuit aaqqiy- ‘to fix, to make or get better’, aaqqissun- 
‘to arrange, to set right’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:42. 


Sumerian kar ‘to build, to construct, to create, to produce’. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 12.22 join, unite; 14.29 ready; 16.73 right 
(adj., in a moral sense, vs. wrong). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:531— 532, no. 383. 


722. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Aar-a ‘arm, hand’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *far- ‘arm, hand’: Central Chadic *xar- ‘hand, arm’ > Tera 


xar ‘hand, arm’; Ga'anda hera ‘arm’; Hona hara ‘arm’; Mofu har ‘arm, 
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hand’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:178—179. Saho—Afar *far- 
‘arm’ > Saho far- ‘arm’. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye har-ka, hér-ka ‘arm’. 
Reinisch 1895:126. Lowland East Cushitic *fark- ‘arm’ > Galla / Oromo 
harka ‘arm, hand’; Konso harga ‘arm’. Werizoid: Warazi harko ‘arm’; 
Gawwada harko ‘arm’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:275, no. 1242, *har- ‘arm’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil aran-kai “palm of the hand’; Telugu ara-céyi ‘palm of 
the hand’, ara-kalu ‘sole of the foot’; Kolami arankei, árungkei ‘palm of 
the hand’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:29, no. 310. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *herH-mo- [*hharH-mo-]/*hhrH-mo- ‘shoulder, 
arm’: Sanskrit irmá-h ‘arm’; Avestan aramo ‘arm’; Ossetic drm ‘hollow of 
the hand’; Latin armus ‘the shoulder where it is fitted to the shoulder- 
blade’; Gothic arms ‘arm’; Old Icelandic armr ‘arm’; Old English earm 
‘arm’; Old Frisian erm ‘arm’; Old Saxon arm ‘arm’; Old High German 
aram, arm ‘arm’ (New High German Arm); Old Prussian irmo ‘arm’; Old 
Church Slavic ramo, rame ‘shoulder’; Polish ramie ‘shoulder, arm’. 
Pokorny 1959:58 *ara-mo-, *f-mo- ‘arm’; Walde 1927—1932.1:73 
*ar(a)men-; Mann 1984—1987:260 *armos (*rmos, -us) ‘arm, shoulder, 
extension, branch’; Watkins 1985:3 *ar(a)-mo- under *ar- ‘to fit together’ 
and 2000:5 *ar-mo- under *ar- ‘to fit together’ (oldest form *a,ar-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:26 *h,érhynos or *hyh,mos ‘arm, forequarter’, 
probably from *h,er(h,)- ‘to fit, to attach’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1: 
785, fn. 1, *arH-mo-/*rH-mo- and 1995.1:687, fn. 9, *arH-mo-/*rH-mo- 
‘arm, shoulder (blade); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:96; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:47—48; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:69; De Vaan 2008:55; 
Orél 2003:24 Proto-Germanic *armaz I; Kroonen 2013:35 Proto-Germanic 
*arma- ‘arm’; Feist 1938:58; Lehmann 1986:43; De Vries 1977:14; 
Onions 1966:50; Klein 1971:50; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:92; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:30; Kluge—Seebold 1989:40 *ara-mo-, *ra-mo-; Derksen 
2008:375 *h;erH-mo-, *h,erH-men-. 

D. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) arima ‘sole’, arimal ‘bottom’, arul 
*bottom', (Northern / Tundra) arime ‘sole, paw, foot’. Nikolaeva 2006: 
112. 


Buck 1949:4.30 shoulder; 4.31 arm. 


723. Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to be above or over’; 
(n.) *far-a ‘nobleman, master, chief, superior’; (adj.) ‘free-born, noble’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *har- ‘(vb.) to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to 
be above or over; (adj.) free-born, noble; (n.) nobleman, master, chief, 
superior’: Proto-Semitic *far-ar- ‘to be free-born, to be or become free, to 
set free’, *har(r)-/*hur(r)- ‘noble, free-born’ > Hebrew Aor [117] ‘noble’; 
Arabic hurr ‘noble, free-born; free, independent’, harra ‘to liberate, to 
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free, to set free, to release, to emancipate’, hurrīya ‘freedom, liberty, 
independence, unrestraint, license’; Aramaic harar ‘to be or become free’; 
Ugaritic hrr ‘free’; Sabaean hrr ‘freemen, free-born men’; Geez / Ethiopic 
harawi [hé-®] ‘free-born, nobleman’, harawanna [dhé-@-G] ‘freedom’, 
harannat [dC'rF] ‘freedom’; Tigrinya hara ‘free’, haranndt ‘freedom’; 
Tigre hara ‘free; freedom’; Amharic hurr ‘free’; Gurage hurru bald ‘to 
become free, to set free’. Klein 1987:211; Zammit 2002:137; Leslau 1979: 
328 and 1987:240—241. Egyptian hry ‘chief, master, overseer, superior’, 
hr ‘on, upon, over’, rw ‘upper part, top’; Coptic hi- [gi-] (< *hazyaw < 
*haryaw) ‘on, in, at’, hray [gpai] “upper part’. Erman—Grapow 1921:113 
and 1926—1963.3:131—132, 3:133—136, 3:142—143; Hannig 1995:546, 
547, and 548; Faulkner 1962:174; Gardiner 1957:582; Cerny 1976:271— 
272 and 291—292; Vycichl 1983:285—286 and 308. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ħher-yo- [*hhar-yo-] ‘a superior, a person higher in 
status or rank’: Sanskrit drya-h ‘a respectable or honorable person, a 
highly-esteemed person; master, owner’, drya-h ‘master, lord’; Pali ariya- 
‘noble, distinguished, of high birth’; Old Persian ariya- (perhaps ariya-) 
‘Aryan’ (Farsi eran ‘Iran’); Avestan airya- ‘noble’; Old Irish aire 
‘nobleman, man of rank’; Runic (m. nom. pl. superl.) -arjostez ‘noblest’ 
(Tune Stone, Ostfold, Norway; 400 CE). Pokorny 1959:67 *ario- ‘lord, 
host’; Walde 1927—1932.1:80 *ario-; Mann 1984—1987:34 *arios ‘man, 
hero; manly’; Watkins 1985:3 *aryo- ‘lord, ruler’ and 2000:5 *aryo- self- 
designation of the Indo-Iranians; Mallory—Adams 1997:213 *h,erós ~ 
*h,erios ‘member of one's own (ethnic) group, peer, freeman; (Indo- 
Iranian) Aryan’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:52 and 1:79; Orél 2003:23 
Proto-Germanic *arjaz; Krause 1971:53 arjosten; Antonsen 1975:44—45 
Proto-Germanic */ar-j5st-a-ez/ (m. nom. pl. superl. of */ar-ja-z/). 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *zram(a) ‘leader’: Chukchi erem(e) ‘leader’; 
Kerek ajm ‘leader’; Koryak ajam(a) ‘leader’; Alyutor arm(a) ‘leader’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) armagnan, erm ‘officer’, erm klec ‘king, 
emperor’, ermein ‘Russian’, (Southern) arm ‘master’. Fortescue 2005:38. 


Buck 1949:19.36 noble, nobleman; 19.41 master. Móller 1911:16; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:533—534, no. 387. 


724. Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’ in the daughter languages); 
(n.) *har-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *far- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’): Proto-Semitic 
*har-at- ‘to plow’ > Hebrew haras [WIN] ‘to cut in, to engrave, to plow’; 
Aramaic haraé ‘to plow’; Phoenician Arš ‘to plow’; Ugaritic Art ‘to plow’; 
Akkadian erésu ‘to plow, to till’; Arabic harata ‘to plow, to till’; Sabaean 
hrt ‘plowed lands’; Sheri / Jibbali hárót ‘to grow plants with fertilizer’; 
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Geez / Ethiopic harasa [dd] ‘to plow, to cultivate land’, mahras 
[mh] ‘a plow, a plowshare’; Tigrinya hardsd ‘to plow’, mahrása ‘a 
plow’; Tigre harsa ‘to plow’, mahrása ‘a plow’; Harari hardsa ‘to plow’; 
Amharic arrdsd ‘to plow, to till, to cultivate’, mardsa ‘a plow’; Gafat 
arrdsá ‘to plow’; Gurage ardsd ‘to plow, to cultivate’, mardsa ‘a plow’; 
Argobba harrdsa ‘to plow’. Murtonen 1989:198—199; Klein 1987:234; 
Leslau 1963:87, 1979:91, and 1987:243; Zammit 2002:136—137. Proto- 
East Cushitic *fa(a)r- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ > Afar haar-is- ‘to clean out 
the contents of viscera’; Hadiyya haar- ‘to scratch’; Burji har?- ‘to plow, 
to cultivate’; Konso har- ‘to scoop soil from a hole’; Gidole haar-awwa 
‘razor, blade for shaving’. Sasse 1982:92; Hudson 1989:196 and 280. 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *fer- ‘to shave’ > Asa hera ‘razor’; Ma'a -ha ‘to 
shave’, -haré ‘to sharpen’, iharime ‘whetstone’. Ehret 1980:301. [Ehret 
1995:375, no. 757, *her- ‘to scrape off’.] Takacs 2011a:173 *h-r (perhaps 
*har-) ‘to scratch, to scrape’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil araka ‘a plow with bullocks’; Malto are ‘a plow’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:19, no. 198. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fher(H)- [*hhar(H)-] ‘to plow’: Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) har-as-zi ‘to plow’; Greek àpóo ‘to plow’; Latin aro ‘to plow’; Old 
Irish airim ‘to plow’; Gothic arjan ‘to plow’; Old Icelandic erja ‘to plow’; 
Old English erian ‘to plow’, ierb ‘plowing’; Old High German erran ‘to 
plow’; Lithuanian arid, arti ‘to plow, to till’; Old Church Slavic ralu ‘a 
plow’, orjo, orati ‘to plow’; Tocharian A are ‘a plow’. Rix 1998a:243 
*h;erh,- ‘to plow or break up (land)’; Pokorny 1959:62—63 *ar(a)- ‘to 
plow’; Walde 1927—1932.1:78—79 *ara-; Mann 1984—1987:35 *aro, 
-ið (*ara-) ‘to plow’; Watkins 1985:3 *ara- and 2000:5 *ara- ‘to plow’ 
(oldest form *2,era,-, colored to *a,ara,-); Mallory—Adams 1997:434 
*h,erh,je/o- ‘to plow’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:687—688 *Har- and 
1995.1:593—594 *Har- ‘to work land, to plow’; Sturtevant 1942:40—41, 
§37f; Puhvel 1984— .3:184—185 (Puhvel considers Hittite har(a)s- to be 
a loan from Akkadian or West Semitic); Tischler 1977—  .1:182—183; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:312—314; Frisk 1970—1973.I:147—148; Chantraine 
1968—1980.I:112—113; Hofmann 1966:24; Beekes 2010.I:136—137 
*hjerh,-; Boisacq 1950:80; De Vaan 2008:55 *h,erh;-ie/o- ‘to plough’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:69; Ernout—Meillet 1979:48 *ara-; Orél 
2003:23 Proto-Germanic *arjanan; Kroonen 2013:28 Proto-Germanic 
*arjan- ‘to plow’; Feist 1939:56—57 *ara-; Lehmann 1986:42 *ar(a)-; De 
Vries 1977:104; Van Windekens 1976—1982.I:167; Adams 1999:49 
*h;erh,-; Smoczynski 2007.1:23—24 *h,erh,-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:17; 
Derksen 2008:372—373 *h;erh;,-, 373—374, and 2015:60, 61 *h,erh;-ie-; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:322—328 *h,erh,-. 


Sumerian har(-har) ‘to scratch, to scrape’. 
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Buck 1949:8.21 plow (vb., sb.) Möller 1911:15—16; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:543, no. 400; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2605, *XaRcV (= *yaRcV ?) ‘to 
tub/scratch’ (*XaRcV = *y|haRcV). 


725. Proto-Nostratic */Aar"-: (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) 
conjoining particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’: 


Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have 
been a particle, though this is how it is preserved in the daughter languages. 
The original meaning is unknown. 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian fr ‘upon, in, at, from, on account of, concerning, 


through, and, having on it; because’. Hannig 1995:546; Erman—Grapow 
1921:113 and 1926—1963.3:131—132; Faulkner 1962:174; Gardiner 
1957:582. Berber: Tuareg ar ‘so far, until now, if not’; Wargla ar ‘until, 
until then’; Tamazight ar, al, all ‘until, until then, when’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha ar ‘until, until then’; Riff ar, al ‘until then’; Kabyle ar ‘until, save, 
except’; Chaouia ar ‘until’. 

Proto-Indo-European *fhher- [*hhar-]/*hhr- ‘then, therefore; and’: Greek 
pa (Epic Greek pa [enclitic] and, before a consonant, áp) inferential 
particle: (Epic usage) ‘then, straightway, at once’, (Attic usage) ‘then, 
therefore’ (much like obv, only less strongly); Lithuanian af ‘whether, if’, 
if ‘and, and then, and so’; Latvian ir ‘and, and also’. Pokorny 1959:62 *ar, 
*r ‘now, therefore’; Walde 1927—1932.1:77 *ar, *r; Mann 1984— 
1987:31 *ar (*are, *ara) ‘indeed, so, surely’, 1105 *7 ‘and, also, indeed; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:583 *ar- ‘and, thus’; Boisacq 1950:72 *r (> Greek 
po; Lithuanian i7), *or (> Lithuanian ar); Frisk 1970—1973.1:127 *r; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:100; Hofmann 1966:21; Beekes 2010.1:121 
*h(e)r; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:15; Derksen 2015:59 *h,er- and 202— 
203; Smoczynski 2007.1:21. 

Proto-Altaic *ar"V ‘or’: Proto-Turkic *ar’u ‘or’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) azu ‘or’; Karakhanide Turkic azu ‘or’; Tuva azi ‘or’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:316 *ařV ‘or’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:535, no. 389. 


726. Proto-Nostratic root *has- (~ *has-): 
(vb.) *fas- ‘to burn, to be hot’; 
(n.) *fas-a ‘cinder, ember, ashes; heat’ 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic hashasa ‘to place meat on the coals’. [Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:275, no. 1244, *has- ‘to roast’.] 

Proto-Indo-European */hes- [*ħhas-] ‘to burn, to be hot’: Sanskrit asa-h 
(< *Ahhes- [*hhàás-]) ‘ashes, dust’; (?) Greek &C@ ‘to be dry’; Latin ara 
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‘altar’; Umbrian (dat. sg.) ase ‘altar’; Gothic azgo ‘cinder, ashes’; Old 
Icelandic aska ‘ashes’; Swedish aska ‘ashes’; Danish aske ‘ashes’; Old 
English asce, esce ‘ashes’; Dutch asch ‘ashes’; Old High German asca 
‘ashes’ (New High German Asche); Czech ozd ‘parched malt’, ozditi ‘to 
dry malt’; Hittite (acc. sg.) ha-aS-Sa-an (< *hhes- [*hhas-]) ‘hearth’, (nom. 
sg.) ha-a-as ‘ashes (in pl.); soda ash, potash, soap’; Tocharian B äs- ‘to 
become dry, to dry out, to dry up, to parch’, asare ‘dry’. Pokorny 
1959:68—69 *ğs- ‘to burn, to glow’; Watkins 1985:3—4 *as- and 2000:5 
*as- ‘to burn, to glow’ (oldest form *g,es- colored to *g,as-); Mann 
1984— 1987:37 *as- ‘burnt, brown’, 37—38 *asdo, -ið ‘to parch, to burn, 
to inflame’, 38 *asgo(n), -io(n), -iə ‘ash, dust’, 38 *asos, -à ‘hearth, 
sacrificial altar’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:158 *H5as- and 1995.1:136 
*H,as- ‘(ritual) hearth, altar’; Mallory—Adams 1997:32 *h;éh,os ‘ash’ (< 
‘tburnings’) (also *h,h,s-ko- and *Ajhs-g(h)-) from *h,éh,- ‘to burn’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:83 *as-; Boisacq 1950:16 (Greek üt < *azd-, 
extended form of *ds-); Frisk 1970—1973.1:25—26 (Greek &Gw ‘to be 
dry’ < *ás-); Chantraine 1968—1980.1:25 (Greek &Gw < *2,ed-); Beekes 
2010.1:26—27 *h,ed-; Hofmann 1966:4 *azd-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:61 *as-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:42; De Vaan 2008:49 *h,eh,s-h-; 
Orél 2003:26 Proto-Germanic *askon; Kroonen 2013:38 Proto-Germanic 
*askon- ‘ashes’; Feist 1939:72; Lehmann 1986:54 *àás-; De Vries 1977:15 
*as-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:26; Onions 1966:54; Klein 1971:53 *üs- 
‘to burn, to glow’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:33; Kluge—Seebold 1989:43; 
Adams 1999:33 and 57—58; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:169 *as-; 
Puhvel 1984— . .3:210—212 and 3:221—224; Kloekhorst 2008b:322— 
323 *h,eh,s-eh,-; Lindeman 1997:57 *H,eHs- (lengthened-grade *H,és- 
[phonetically *H,ds-] is also possible). Note: Puhvel, among others, 
compares Greek áGo ‘to be dry’ (< *àó-10) with Hittite kat- ‘to dry up, to 
become parched' instead. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *ds3- ‘to heat, to ignite’ > Votyak / Udmurt 
esty- ‘to heat’; Zyrian / Komi Ozjy- ‘to catch fire’, 6zty- ‘to ignite, to fire, 
to light’; Ostyak / Xanty d/-, (Southern) ət- ‘to heat, to ignite’. Collinder 
1955:83 and 1977:100; Rédei 1986—1988:27 *ds3-. 

Proto-Altaic *ase- (~ *p/-) ‘(vb.) to catch fire; (adj.) hot’: Proto- 
Mongolian *(h)asa- ‘to catch fire’ > Written Mongolian asa- ‘to burn, to 
catch fire, to ignite’; Khalkha asa- ‘to catch fire’; Buriat aha- ‘to catch 
fire’; Kalmyk as- ‘to catch fire’. Proto-Turkic *isig/*isig ‘hot, warm’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur) isig ‘hot’; Karakhanide Turkic isig ‘hot’; Turkish 
sıcak ‘hot; heat’; Azerbaijani isti ‘warm’; Turkmenian iss? ‘hot’; Uighur 
issiq ‘hot’; Karaim issi ‘hot, warm’, isi-t- ‘to warm’; Tatar esse ‘hot’; 
Kirghiz isiq- ‘hot’, isi ‘heat, hot wind’; Kazakh issi ‘hot’; Noghay issi 
‘hot’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) izii ‘hot’; Tuva iziy ‘hot’; Chuvash vWžow 
‘warm’; Yakut iti, iciges (< *isi-gec) ‘warm’. Derived from *isi-/*isi- ‘to 
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be hot’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:316—317 *ase- (~ *p‘-) ‘to 
catch fire; hot’. 


Buck 1949:1.84 ashes; 7.31 fireplace (hearth). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:530, no. 
381; Greenberg 2002:32, no. 53, *as ‘burn’. 


727. Proto-Nostratic root *hasy- (~ *hasy-) (used as the base to designate various 
tree names): 
(n.) *fas¥-a ‘a tree and its fruit’ 


A. (?) Dravidian: Tamil acca ‘the sal tree’ (Shorea robusta); Kannada asu, 


B. 


aca, arse ‘the sal tree’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:32, no. 343. 
Proto-Indo-European */hes- [*hhas-]/*hhós- originally ‘a tree and its fruit’ 
(as in Hittite), but later specialized in the post-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages: Hittite hassik(ka)- ‘a tree and its fruit’ (7); Greek ogbn 
(< *óok[s]o- ?) ‘a kind of beech-tree’; Armenian faci ‘ash-tree’; Albanian 
ah (< *oska) ‘beech-tree’, ashe ‘holly’; Ligurian 'OokíAa ‘ash forest’; 
Latin ornus (< *os-en-os) ‘mountain-ash’; Old Irish (h)uinn-ius ‘ash-tree’; 
Welsh onn-en ‘ash-tree’; Breton ounn-enn ‘ash-tree’; Old Icelandic askr 
*ash-tree', eski ‘ashen box’; Swedish ask ‘ash-tree’; Old English gsc ‘ash- 
tree’; North Frisian esk ‘ash-tree’; Dutch esch ‘ash-tree’; Old High 
German ask 'ash-tree' (New High German Zsche); Old Prussian woasis 
‘ash-tree’; Lithuanian uosis (< *os-) ‘ash-tree’; Russian jásen' [acens] 
'ash-tree'. Pokorny 1959:782 *ds-, *Os-i-s, *Os-en-, *os-k- ‘ash-tree’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:184—185 *osi-s, *dsen-, *os-k-; Mann 1984— 
1987:893—894 *osis (*osnos, *dsen-) ‘ash-tree; rowan’, 894 *oskos, -us 
‘a tree, ash or beech’; Watkins 1985:46 *os- and 2000:61 *os- ‘ash-tree’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1[:625 *Hos-, I1:942 and 1995.1:537, 1:539, 
1:764 *Hos- ‘ash(tree)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:32 *h;es(k)- (*h;os(k)-) 
‘ash’; P. Friedrich 1970:92—98 *os- ‘ash-tree’; Boisacq 1950:706 *ós-i-s; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:806 *os-, *dsi-, *osen-; Hofmann 1966:234— 
235; Frisk 1970—1973.1E:400; Beekes 2010.1I:1088; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1E:223 *ósen-os, *Osin-os; Ernout—Meillet 1979:469 *Os-; 
De Vaan 2008:435; Orél 1998:2—3 and 2003:26 Proto-Germanic *askaz, 
26 *askjan; Kroonen 2013:38 Proto-Germanic *aska- ‘ash’; De Vries 
1977:15; Onions 1966:54 *ds-, Common Germanic *askiz; Klein 1971:53 
*Osis; Kluge—Seebold 1989:188 *osk-; *os-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:174— 
175 *osk-; *osis; Smoczynski 2007.1:705; Derksen 2015:481 *Heh,-s-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1167. Note: Neither Puhvel (1984— .3:232) nor 
Kloekhorst (2008b:325) give an etymology for Hittite hassik(ka)-, but cf. 
Tischler (1977— :200—201). 

Uralic: Mordvin (Erza) ukso, (Moksha) uks ‘ash, elm’; Cheremis / Mari 
osko ‘poplar’. Collinder 1955:138—139 and 1977:149; Joki 1973:333. 
These may be loans from Indo-European. 
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Sumerian hashur ‘apple, apple-tree’, hashur-ar-man-nu, hashur-kur-ra 
‘apricot, apricot-tree’, hashur-a-ab-ba ‘a kind of apple-tree’, hashur-babbar ‘a 
tree and its fruit’, hashur-nis-DA ‘pear’, hashur-kur-ra ‘quince’, hashur-kur-ra 
*pear-tree'. 


Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:255, no. 117, *Hosa ‘poplar’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:555, no. 415. 


728. Proto-Nostratic root *hat’- (~ *hat’-): 
(vb.) *hat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, frightened, terrified, 
afraid’; 
(n.) *fat’-a ‘trembling, shaking? 
Note also: 
(vb.) *fut’- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; 
(n.) *Aut "-a ‘trembling, shaking’; (adj.) ‘shaking, shivering, trembling’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic hata (inf. hatw) ‘to shake’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil atir (-v-, -nt-) ‘to shake, to quake, to tremble (as by an 
earthquake, the fall of a tree, the rolling of chariots), to be startled, to be 
alarmed, to resound (as thunder), to reverberate, to sound (as a drum), to 
roar (as beasts)’, atir (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to alarm by shouting, to intimidate, to 
rebuke, to thunder, to roar (as the sea)’, atircci ‘quaking, shaking, 
trembling, loud noise or report, roaring’, atirppu ‘trembling, echo’, atirvu 
‘shaking, trembling, tremolo’; Malayalam atiruka ‘to fear, to tremble’; 
Kannada adir, adaru, aduru, adru ‘(vb.) to tremble, to shake, to shiver, to 
fear; (n.) trembling, tremor’, adirpu ‘trembling, fear’, adalu ‘to tremble, to 
shake, to shiver, to fear’, adarisu, adalisu ‘to make tremble, to shake’; 
Tulu aduyruni, adaruni, aduruni ‘to tremble, to quake’, adyravuni ‘to 
shake, to agitate’, adurata ‘shaking, trembling’, adyrypadyry ‘shaking and 
trembling’, adarpuni ‘to cause to tremble, to admonish, to rebuke’, 
addalipuni ‘to rebuke, to frighten’; Telugu adaru ‘(vb.) to tremble, to 
shake, to quake, to shiver; (n.) trembling, shaking, tremor’, adalu ‘to start, 
to be alarmed or afraid’, adalincu, adalucu, adalupu, adalpu ‘to frighten, 
to rebuke, to reproach’, adalupu, adalpu ‘frightening, rebuke’, adiri-padu 
‘to start, to be alarmed’, adiri-patu ‘(n.) a start, alarm; (adv.) suddenly, 
unexpectedly’; Gadba (Salur) adrap- ‘to shake (tr.)’; Malto adyare ‘to be 
agitated’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:14, no. 137. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhet’- [*hhat’-] ‘(vb.) to terrify, to frighten; (adj.) 
terrible, horrible, hateful’: Hittite (nom. sg.) Aa-tu-ga-as ‘terrible, baleful, 
fearsome, awesome’, (nom.-acc. sg.) fa-tu-ga-tar ‘terror, awesomeness’, 
(3rd sg. pres. act.) ha-tu-ki-is-zi ‘to become terrible’, (3rd pl. pres. act.) (?) 
ha-tu-ga-nu-wa-an-[zi] ‘to terrify’; Greek 660cooua1 ‘to be wroth against, 
to be angry with, to hate’, 'Oóvoos0c ‘Ulysses, Odysseus’ (< ‘Fearsome’); 
Latin odr ‘to hate’, odium ‘hatred, grudge, ill will, animosity, enmity, 
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aversion’, odidsus ‘hateful, odious, vexatious, offensive, unpleasant, 
disagreeable, annoying, troublesome’; Armenian ateam ‘to hate’, ateli 
‘hated, hostile’; Crimean Gothic atochta ‘bad’; Old Icelandic atall ‘fierce’; 
Old English atol ‘terrible, dire, loathsome, horrid’; Breton œz ‘horror’, ezi 
‘to be terrified’. Rix 1998a:263 *A;ed- ‘to hate’; Pokorny 1959:773 *od- 
‘to hate’; Walde 1927—1932.I:174—175 *od-; Mann 1984—1987:861— 
862 *dd- ‘hate, fear, arousal’, 862 *odiom ‘hatred, boredom’; Watkins 
1985:45 *od- and 2000:59 *od- ‘to hate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:259 
*hsed- ‘to hate’; Puhvel 1984—  .3:274—277 *Hodug-; Kloekhorst 
2008b:336—337; Boisacq 1950:685—686; Hofmann 1966:225 *od-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1I:351; Beekes 2010.II:1048—1049 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:775 *od-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:202—203 
*od-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:458—459; De Vaan 2008:425; Orél 2003:27 
Proto-Germanic *atugaz, 27 *atulaz; Feist 1939:61; Lehmann 1986:46; De 
Vries 1977:17. 


Buck 1949:16.41 hate (sb.); 16.53 fear, fright. 


729. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *faw-a ‘a relative on the mother’s side’: 


Dravidian: Tamil avvai ‘mother, old woman, woman ascetic’; Kota av 
‘mother, mother’s sister or female parallel cousin’; Kannada avve, avva 
‘mother (used as a title of respect and love), grandmother, any elderly 
woman’, abbe ‘mother’; Kodagu avvé ‘mother, mother’s sister or female 
parallel cousin’; Tulu abbé ‘an elderly woman, matron’; Telugu avva 
‘mother, grandmother, an old woman’; Gondi avva, ava ‘mother’; Konda 
ave ‘mother’; Manda ava ‘elder brother’s wife’; Kui ava ‘elder brother’s 
wife’; Kuwi ava ‘elder brother’s wife’, awa ‘sister-in-law’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:25—26, no. 273; Krishnamurti 2003:10 *aww-a ‘mother, 
grandmother’. 

Proto-Indo-European *fhewhho-s [*hhawhho-s| ‘maternal grandfather; 
maternal uncle’: Hittite (nom. sg.) hu-uh-ha-as ‘grandfather’, huhhant- 
'(great-)grand-father'; Luwian (instr. sg.) fu-u-ha-ti ‘grandfather’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian huha- ‘grandfather’, huhati- ‘(great-)grandfather’; 
Lycian yuga- ‘grandfather’ in yugaha se-yünaha ‘grandfather’s and 
grandmother’s’; Armenian hav ‘grandfather’; Latin avus ‘grandfather’, 
avia (Late Latin ava) ‘grandmother’, avunculus ‘maternal uncle’; Old Irish 
due ‘grandson’; Welsh ewythr ‘uncle’; Gothic *awo (only in dat. sg. awon) 
‘grandmother’; Old Icelandic di ‘great-grandfather’, afi ‘grandfather’; Old 
English eam ‘maternal uncle’; Old Frisian m ‘maternal uncle’; Dutch oom 
‘uncle’; Old High German oheim (< Proto-Germanic *awun-yaimaz) 
‘uncle (mother’s brother)’ (New High German Oheim, Ohm); Old Prussian 
awis ‘maternal uncle’; Lithuanian avynas ‘maternal uncle’; Old Church 
Slavic ujo ‘mother’s brother’, ujka ‘mother’s sister’; Tocharian B awe 
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‘grandfather’. Pokorny 1959:89 *auo-s ‘maternal grandfather’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:20—21 *auo-s; Mann 1984—1987:48 *auos, -à, -ios, -iə 
‘kinsman’; Mallory—Adams 1997:237—238 *h,euh,os ‘grandfather; 
mother’s father’; Watkins 1985:4 *awo- and 2000:6 *awo- ‘an adult male 
relative other than one’s father; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:766 
*HauHo- and 1995.1:668 *HauHo- ‘grandfather, father’s father’; Puhvel 
1984— .3:355—358 *A,ewA_,os; Sturtevant 1951:6—7, §12, Indo-Hittite 
*xauxos, 39, §62b, Indo-Hittite *xewxos (note also fn. 29), 47, 874; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:86— 87; Kloekhorst 2008b:352—353 *h,éuh,-s, 
*hoeuh;-m, *h;uh;,ós; Tischler 1977— :260—262; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:88—89; Ernout—Meillet 1979:61—62; De Vaan 2008:66; 
Orél 2003:31 Proto-Germanic *awon; Kroonen 2013:44—45 Proto- 
Germanic *awa/on- ‘grandparent’; Feist 1939:71 *auo-; Lehmann 1986:53 
*awen-, *awyo-, *awo-; De Vries 1977:2 and 3; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:520—521; Kluge—Seebold 1989:514; Vercoullie 1898:210 *awos; 
Adams 1999:56 *h,euh,o- ‘grandfather’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:28; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:38; Derksen 2008:507— 508 *h,euh,-i-o- and 2015:74 
*h;euhs-. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) abo:- (< *awa) ‘elder’, abuca: ‘address to 
a grandmother’, abu:j ‘elder’, (Northern / Tundra) abucie ‘grandmother, 
mother-in-law’. Nikolaeva 2006:115. 

D. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *avaqutaq ‘offspring’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
awaqutaq ‘son’; Central Alaskan Yupik (Nunivak) awaqutaX ‘son’, 
(Hooper Bay-Chevak) avankuq ‘son’; Naukan Siberian Yupik avaqutaq 
‘infant, child’; Central Siberian Yupik avaqutag ‘child, offspring’; Sirenik 
avaqutaX ‘child, offspring’ (probably borrowed from Central Siberian 
Yupik). Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:55. Proto-Yupik *avaqutaq < 
*ava- plus the postbases *q(q)un and *q(q)utar ‘something associated with 
something’ [cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:422—423]). Proto- 
Inuit *avvasaaq ‘relative’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit avvazaaq ‘someone 
with the same name’; North Alaskan Inuit (Point Hope) avvasaaq ‘close 
relative or friend’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:56. 


Buck 1949:2.46 grandfather; 2.47 grandmother; 2.51 uncle. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:555—556, no. 416; Caldwell 1913:588. 


730. Proto-Nostratic root */iaw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *Aiaw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ 
Probably related to: 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount? 
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A. Afrasian: Egyptian hwi ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’, Awyt ‘rain’, 


hwhw ‘flood’; Coptic how [gwoy], hu- [20y-] ‘(vb.) to rain; (n.) rain, 
moisture’, humpe [goymme] ‘rain’. Hannig 1995:515 and 520; Faulkner 
1962:165; Erman—Grapow 1921:105—106 and 1926—1963.3:48, 3:49, 
and 3:56; Vycichl 1983:318; Cerny 1976:304. Orél—Stolbova 1995:287, 
no. 1303, *hVw- ‘to rain’. 

Dravidian: Tulu barakely ‘inundation’; Telugu varada ‘flood, torrent, 
inundation, deluge’, varru ‘flow, flood’; Parji vered ‘flood’; Konda urda 
‘flood’; Kuwi varda piyu ‘torrential rain’, varu ‘flood’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:48 1—482, no. 5323. 

Proto-Indo-European *Ahew-r- [*hhaw-r-V*hhow-r-/*hhu-r-, *hhw-er- 
/*hhw-or- '(vb.) to sprinkle, to spray, to rain; (n.) rain, moisture’: Sanskrit 
vari ‘water, rain, fluid’; Avestan vairi- ‘lake’, var- ‘to rain’; Tocharian A 
wär, B war ‘water’; Latin drina ‘urine’; Greek odpov ‘urine’, paiva (< 
*Hwrn-yo) ‘to sprinkle, to besprinkle’; Old Irish feraim ‘to pour’; Old 
Icelandic aurr ‘moist earth, clay, mud’, ver ‘sea’, ur ‘light rain, drizzle’, 
yra ‘to drizzle’; Swedish (dial.) órja ‘swamp’; Old English ear ‘sea’, war 
‘spray’. Pokorny 1959:80—81 *auer- ‘water, rain, river’; Rix 1998a:259 
*huerh,- ‘to sprinkle, to spray’; Walde 1927—1932.1:268—269 *uer-; 
Mann 1984—1987:895—896 *ouros, -om (*aur-) ‘water, brine; moisture, 
mire’; Watkins 1985:44 *wer- and 2000:100 *we-r- ‘water, liquid, milk’ 
(contracted from earlier *wea,-r-; zero-grade *u2,-r-, contracted to *ür-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:636 *ué/óh,r- ‘water’; Boisacq 1950:729 *uer-s-, 
enlargement of *uer-, and 833 *urn-io; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:839 and 
II:965 *wren-; Frisk 1970—1983.II:447 (Sanskrit vársati < *uérseti) and 
1I:639—640 *uren-; Beekes 2010.1I:1028—1029 *uers- and 1I:1272 (pre- 
Greek); Hofmann 1966:244—245 *uer-s-, *uer- and 294 *urnid (root 
*uren-), Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:840 *uer-, *uer-s-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:755; De Vaan 2008:644; Adams 1999:577—578; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:557—558 Pre-Tocharian *u,r-; Orél 2003:29— 
30 Proto-Germanic *auraz, 450 *waron ~ *waraz; Kroonen 2013:42 
Proto-Germanic *aura- ‘mud, sand, sediment’; De Vries 1977:20, 635, 
and 654. Proto-Indo-European *fhw-er-s-/*hhw-or-s-/*hhw-y-s- *(vb.) to 
rain; (n.) rain’: Sanskrit varsd-m ‘rain, raining, a shower’, vársati ‘to rain’; 
Hittite warsa- ‘fog, mist’ (the initial laryngeal is assumed to have been lost 
in Hittite [cf. Melchert 1994a:49]); Greek £pon ‘dew’ (Homeric £épon, 
Doric £poa); Old Irish frass ‘rain’. Rix 1998a:259—260 *h,uers- ‘to rain’; 
Pokorny 1959:81 *uer-s- ‘to rain’; Walde 1927—1932.1:269 *uer-s-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1521 *uers- ‘droplet, sprinkling, shower, dew, rain’, 
1521 *uerso (-io, -àio) ‘to shed, to sprinkle, to pour, to gush, to rain’, 1604 
*urs- ‘pour, downpour’; Watkins 1985:77—78 *wers- and 2000:100 
*wers- ‘to rain, to drip’; Mallory—Adams 1997:477 *h,uers- ‘rain’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:680 *uers- and 1995.1:587 *wers- ‘to pour, 
to spill’; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:375 (Sanskrit vársati < *werseti); 
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Boisacq 1950:284 *uers-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:566—567 (Sanskrit varsati 
< *uérseti), *uorseio, *uer-os-, *uer-s-; Hofmann 1966:94 *yer-s-; Beekes 
2010.1:464—465 *h,uers-; Melchert 1994a:49 warsa- (< *worso- < 
*h,worso-, *h,wers- ‘to rain’) and 163; Kloekhorst 2008b:971—972; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:356—357  *h,uers-. Proto-Indo- 
European *hew-on(th)- [*hhaw-on(t')-, *hhew-n(th)- [*hhaw-n(t')-] 
‘spring, well’ (also used as the base of river names): Sanskrit avatá-h 
‘well, cistern’, avani-h ‘bed of river, stream’; Latvian avudts ‘spring’; 
Latin (river names) Avéns, Aventia. Mallory—Adams 1997:539 (?) 
*h,eu(o)nt- ‘spring’; Pokorny 1959:78 *auent-, Mann 1984—1987:48 
*auon-, *auont-, *aunt- theme of river-names; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:57 and I:58. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) awre- ‘to gather (of rainwater on a skin) 
(intr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:1 14. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 1.75 rain (sb.); 4.65 urinate; urine. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:530—S531, no. 382. 


731. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’ 
Probably related to: 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ 


A. Proto-Kartvelian *xwaw- ‘great number, many’: Georgian xvav- ‘heap, 
pile’; Mingrelian xva- ‘flock’ (this may be a loan from Georgian); Svan 
xwaj, xwdj ‘much, many’. Klimov 1964:258 *xwaw- and 1998:328 
*xwa(w)- ‘great number, multitude’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:549 
*xwaw-; Fahnrich 2007:682 *xwaw-. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *fhew-k’- [*hhaw-k’-\/*hhu-k’-, *hhw-ek’(s)-/*hhw- 
ok’(s)- ‘to grow, to increase’: Sanskrit uksati ‘to grow’, ugrd-h ‘powerful, 
mighty, strong’, ójas- ‘strength, vigor, energy’, vaksáyati ‘to grow, to 
increase, to be strong, powerful’; Pali ugga- ‘mighty, huge, strong, fierce, 
grave’; Avestan vahsaiti ‘to grow’, ugrah- ‘powerful, mighty’, aojah-, 
aogah-, aogar- ‘strength; strong’; Greek àé&o ‘to increase, to enlarge’, 
aŭto ‘to increase’; Latin augeo ‘to increase, to enlarge, to strengthen’, 
augmentum ‘increase, growth’, augustus ‘majestic, august, venerable’; 
Gothic aukan ‘to add, to increase’, wahsjan ‘to grow, to increase’; Old 
Icelandic auka ‘to augment, to increase’, vaxa ‘to increase, to grow, to 
grow up’; Old English éacan, éacian ‘to increase’, éacen ‘increased, 
enlarged, endowed, strengthened, strong, mighty, vast, great’, weaxan ‘to 
grow, to flourish, to increase’, weaxung ‘increase, increase of prosperity’; 
Old Frisian aken ‘large’, waxa ‘to grow’; Old Saxon okian ‘to increase’, 
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Okan ‘grown, pregnant’; Old High German ouhhon ‘to increase’, wahsan 
‘to grow, to wax (as of the moon)’ (New High German wachsen); 
Lithuanian dugu, áugti ‘to grow, to increase’; Tocharian A ok-, B auk- ‘to 
grow, to increase’, B auki ‘an increase’, B auks- ‘to sprout, to grow up’. 
Rix 1998a:245 *h,eug- ‘to be strong’, *h,éugos- ‘strength’, *A,ug-ró- 
‘strong’ and 257—258 *h,ueks- ‘to grow (up), to increase, to become 
enlarged’; Pokorny 1959:84—85 *aueg- ‘to increase’; Walde 1927— 
1932.::22—24 *aueg-, *aug-, *ug-; Mann 1984—1987:41 *augastos, 
*augstos ‘tall; growth, height’, 41 *augo (*-ei0; *aug-, *augs-, *aueg-, 
*auegs-) ‘to increase, to grow’, 41 *augos, -om, -ios, -ia ‘growth, increase, 
reinforcement’, 41 *augmn- ‘growth, height’, 41 *auk- (?) ‘full-grown, 
tall’, 42 *auks- (*auksamo-) ‘high; height, growth’, 46 *aueks- (*aueks-, 
*auks-, *auks-) "to grow; growth’, 1475 *üg- ‘to grow’, 1507 *ueks- ‘to 
grow, to thrive’, 1507 *uekslis, -os ‘thriving’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:236 *Hauk’-, *Huek’- and 1995.1:206 *Hauk’-, *Hwek’- ‘to grow’; 
Watkins 1985:4 aug- (variant *(a)weg- [< *aweg-]; variant extended forms 
*wogs-, *wegs-) and 2000:6 *aug- ‘to increase’ (oldest form *a,eug-, 
colored to *2,aug-, with variant [metathesized] form *2,weg-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:248 *h,eug- ‘to grow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:98, I:98— 
99 *au(e)g-, and 1:131; Frisk 1970—1973.I:187—188 *aug-, *aueg-, 
*aueg-s-, *ueg-s-; Boisacq 1950:101 *auq-s-, *aueq-s-, *aug-; Beekes 
2010.1I:170—171 *A;eug-, *h,ueg-s-; Hofmann 1966:28 *au(e)qs-, *aug- 
(in Latin augeo); Chantraine 1968—1980.I:141 theme I *a,eu-g- (> a$50), 
theme II *2,w-eg- (> à(F)é6m); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:82—83 
*aug-, *aueg-; *ueg-; *auek-s-, *auk-s-, *ueks- (*uks-); Ernout—Meillet 
1979:56—58 *aweg-, *aug-, *ug-; De Vaan 2008:61—62 *h,eug-eie-, 
*h,eug-s- ‘to grow’; Orél 2003:29 Proto-Germanic *aukanan, 29 
*aukojanan, 29 *aukon, 439 *waxsanan, 439 *waxsjanan I, 439 *waxstiz, 
439 *waxstuz; Kroonen 2013:42 Proto-Germanic *aukan- ‘to grow’, 566 
*wahs(j)an- ‘to grow’ and 566 *wahstu- ‘growth, stature’; Lehmann 
1986:50 *aweg-, *awg- ‘to increase’ and 387 *aweg-, *awg-; *wog-; 
*awk-s-, *wek-s-; Feist 1939:67 *aueg-, *aug- and 541 *(a)ueg-, *aug-; 
*(a)ueks-, *auks-, *uks-; De Vries 1977:19 *aueg-, *aug- and 648; Onions 
1966:304 *aug- and 995 *woks-, *aweks-, *auks-, *uks-; Klein 1971:240 
*aweg-, *aug- and 822 *aw(e)ks-, *auks-, *weks-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:13 and 433; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:829; Kluge—Seebold 1989:771 
*(a)wek-s-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:329; Adams 1999:130—131 
*h,eug-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:24; Smoczyüski 2007.1:32; Derksen 
2015:68 *h,eug-; Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 2008:328—332 *h,eug- 
and 354—356 *h;ueks-. 


Buck 1949:12.53 grow (- increase in size); 12.55 large, big (great); 13.15 
much, many; 13.16 more. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:542— 543, no. 399. 
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732. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *Aiaw- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘the act of weaving, braiding, plaiting’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *iaw-ak- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait? > Arabic 
haka (base hwk [3 5»]) ‘to weave, to interweave, to knit; to braid, to plait’; 
Syriac ha(w)waya ‘a weaver’. Proto-Semitic *iaw-ac’- ‘to sew, to stitch 
together’ > Arabic hasa (base hws [U25>]) ‘to sew, to stitch together’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil véy ‘to cover (as a building), to roof, to thatch, to put on 
(as a garland)’, véytal ‘thatched house’, véyvu ‘covering’; Kota ve-j- ‘to 
thatch’; Tulu bépini ‘to thatch the roof of a house’; Kolami ve-nz- ‘to 
thatch’; Telugu véyu ‘to thatch a house’; Naikri vénj- ‘to thatch’; Parji vefi- 
‘to thatch’; Gadba (Salur) véng- ‘to thatch’; Gondi wesana, vesana ‘to 
thatch’, vés- ‘to cover (roof)’, vénc- ‘to cover (house)’; Konda vi- ‘to 
thatch’; Pengo vig- (vikt-) ‘to thatch’, vikha ‘thatch’; Manda vek- ‘to 
thatch’; Kui vega (vegi-) ‘to roof, to thatch’; Kuwi vigali ‘to thatch’, vika 
‘thatch’; Malto bese ‘to thatch’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:505, no. 5532; 
Krishnamurti 2003:8 *wey- ‘to thatch’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhew- [*hhaw-] ‘to plait, to weave’: Lithuanian 
áudziau, audziu, áusti ‘to weave’; Sanskrit (inf.) ótum, ótave ‘to weave’, 
otu-h ‘woof of a web’. Pokorny 1959:86—87 *au-, *aué-; *au-dh-, 
*a(u)-édh-, *u-dh- ‘to plait, to weave’; Walde 1927—1932.1:16—17 *au-, 
*(a)ue-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:230 *Hau-, *Hu-aH- ‘to weave’ 
and 1995.1:200 *Haw-, *Hw-aH- ‘to weave’; Mallory—Adams 1997:572 
*h zeu- ‘to weave’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:132. Proto-Indo-European 
*hhw-ihh- [*hhw-ehh-] (> *Hwe-) ‘to weave, to braid, to plait’: Sanskrit 
(inf.) vatave ‘to weave, to braid, to plait’, vana-m ‘the act of weaving or 
sewing’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) u-e-ih-zi ‘to turn, to fall’ (an initial 
laryngeal is lost in Hittite before w when another laryngeal follows in the 
word except when the second laryngeal is part of an inflectional ending 
(cf. Bomhard 1976:227; Polomé 1965:261]). Rix 1998a:604 *ueh,- ‘to 
turn (round)’; Pokorny 1959:86—87 *au-, *aué-; *au-dh-, *a(u)-édh-, 
*u-dh- ‘to plait, to weave’; Mann 1984—1987:1531 *uetos ‘woven, 
enmeshed; weave, mesh’; Walde 1927—1932.:16—17 *au-, *(a)ue-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:993—996; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:126; Smoczynski 
2007.1:35 *Heu-. Proto-Indo-European *fhw-ey-/*hhw-oy-/*hhw-i- ‘to 
weave, to braid, to plait, to twist, to turn’: Sanskrit váyati ‘to weave, to 
braid, to plait’; Latin vied ‘to weave together’; Lithuanian veju, vyti ‘to 
twist’. Rix 1998a:610—611 *ueih,- ‘to wrap (up)’; Pokorny 1959:1120— 
1122 *uei-, *ueia-, *ui- ‘to turn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:223—227 *uei-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1505 *ueio, *uijeid ‘to twist, to weave, to plait, to 
braid’; Watkins 1985:74 *wei- and 2000:96 *wei- (also *weia-) (oldest 
form *weig,-) ‘to turn, to twist’; De Vaan 2008:677; Ernout—Meillet 
1970:735; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:786—787 *uei(à*)-; Fraenkel 
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1962—1965.11:1267; Smoczynski 20071:764— 765. Proto-Indo-European 
*hhw-ebh-l*hihw-ob-/*fihu-b^- ‘to weave’: Old Old Icelandic vefa ‘to 
weave’; Swedish väva ‘to weave’; English wefan ‘to weave’; Old Frisian 
weva ‘to weave’; Middle Dutch weven ‘to weave’; Old High German 
weban ‘to weave’ (New High German weben); Tocharian A wáp-, B wap- 
‘to weave’; Greek bon ‘a web’, d@aiva ‘to weave’; Sanskrit ubhnáti ‘to 
cover over’. Rix 1998a:599 *uebh- ‘to wrap round, to weave’; Pokorny 
1959:1114—1115 *uebh- ‘to weave’; Walde 1927—1932.1:257 *uebh-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1496 *uebhd ‘to weave’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:585, 11:704 *Hu-eb[^]- and 1995.1:500, 1:609 *Hw-eb^- ‘to 
weave’; Watkins 1985:73 *webh- and 2000:95 *webh- ‘to weave’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:572 *h,;,uebh- ‘to weave’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:107 *webh-; Boisacq 1950:1008—1009 *uebh-, *uobh-, *ubh-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.11:976—977 *uebh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1163— 
1164 *webh-, *ubh-; Beekes 2010.1I:1540 *(A,)ueb^-; Hofmann 1966:388 
*uebh-; Orél 2003:451 Proto-Germanic *webanan; Kroonen 2013:576 
Proto-Germanic *weban- ‘to weave’ (< *h,uéb^-e-); De Vries 1977:649— 
650 *uebh-; Klein 1971:823 *webh-; Onions 1966:996—997 Common 
Germanic *weban; *webh-, *wobh-, *ubh-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:841— 
842 *ueb^-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:779 *webh-; Adams 1999:586 *web}- 
‘to weave’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:557 *uebh-. Proto-Indo- 
European (*ihw-ep"-/*hhw-op"-/) *hhu-p- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait, to 
twist, to turn’: Hittite (nom. sg.) hu-u-pa-ra-as, hu-(u-)up-pa-ra-as ‘a type 
of cloth’, (3rd sg. pres. act.) fu-up-pa-(a-)iz-zi '(tr.) to interlace, to 
entangle, to ensnare, to commingle, to (make a) blend (of); (intr.) to 
mingle, to mix’. Puhvel 1984— .3:384—386 the basic root is *A,ew- 
(extended forms: *A,w-éye-; *A,éw-dh-, *A,u-dh-, *A,;w-édh-; *A,éw-bh-, 
* 4 ubh-; * A,éw-p-, *A,up-). 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) abut- (« *aw-) *nest, hole, den, lair; case, 
container’, abus- ‘to put inside’, abudu- ‘to pull’, (Northern / Tundra) 
awur ‘nest, hole, den, lair; case, container’, awun-saal ‘cradle without 
leather covering’. Nikolaeva 2006:1 14. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 9.75 plait (vb.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around 
(vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb); 10.15 roll (vb.). Möller 1911:20—21; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:537— 538, no. 394. 


733. Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hay-): 


(vb.) *hay- ‘to live, to be alive’; 

(n.) *hay-a ‘life, age’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hay-V-w- ‘to live, to be alive’; 
(n.) *hay-w-a ‘life, age’ 
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Proto-Afrasian *fiay- ‘to live’: Proto-Semitic *hay-aw/y- ‘to live’ > 
Hebrew hayah [iT] ‘to live’; Syriac haya ‘to live’; Phoenician hwy ‘to 
live’, Ay ‘living’, Aym ‘life’, hyt ‘animal’; Ugaritic Ayy ‘to live’; Arabic 
hayya, hayiya ‘to live’, hayy ‘living, alive’, hayah ‘life’, hayawan ‘animal, 
beast; (coll.) animals, living creatures’; Sabaean hyw, hyy ‘to live’; Harsüsi 
heyot ‘life’; Sheri / Jibbali Ayət ‘life’; Mehri hayot ‘life’; Geez / Ethiopic 
haywa [d£] ‘to live, to be alive, to come back to life, to revive (intr.), to 
be well, to be healed, to be cured, to recover, to be restored, to be saved’, 
haywat [heot] ‘life, lifetime; healing, good health, salvation, restoration, 
state, situation’; Tigrinya haydwd ‘to live, to be healthy’, haywdt ‘life’; 
Tigre haya ‘to live’, hayot ‘life’; Harari hawa ‘to recover, to heal’, huy 
‘alive’ (probably borrowed from Arabic); Amharic haywdt ‘life’, hayaw 
‘living, alive’; Gurage (Endegen) xəywät ‘life’. Murtonen 1989:179; Klein 
1987:214; Leslau 1963:89, 1979:371, and 1987:252; Zammit 2002:154. 
Berber: Tuareg iwi ‘to be born’, trwit ‘birth’, aw, ag ‘son of’, ahaya 
‘grandson, descendant’; Tawlemmet ahaw ‘to be born’, tahut ‘birth’, aw 
‘son’, ahaya ‘grandson, descendant’; Siwa it ‘son of’; Nefusa aw ‘son of’; 
Ghadames u ‘son of, descendant of’; Mzab u, gg" ‘son of, belonging to’, 
iwwa ‘my brother, brother’; Wargla u ‘son’ aytma ‘brother’; Tamazight u 
‘son of’; Kabyle u ‘son of’, ayaw ‘son of a sister, descendant by a sister, 
paternal cousin’, tayyawt, taggawt ‘son of a sister, descendant by a sister, 
paternal cousin’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha yiwi ‘my son’, ayaw ‘nephew, son of 
a sister’, tayawt ‘son of a sister’; Chaouia u ‘son of’, awma ‘my brother’. 
Cushitic: Saho-Afar hay ‘to live’; Beja / Bedawye hdy- ‘to live’, hay 
‘living, alive’. Reinisch 1895:132. Note: According to Leslau (1987:252), 
these forms are loans from Ethiopian Semitic. Proto-Highland East 
Cushitic *hee-d- ‘to live’ > Gedeo / Darasa he?r- ‘to live, to be present’; 
Hadiyya hee?- ‘to live’, heeca ‘life’; Kambata he?- ‘to live’, heeccata 
‘life’; Sidamo hee?r- ‘to live, to be present’. Hudson 1989:91—92 and 93. 
Diakonoff 1992:29 *hjw/y ‘living’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:278, no. 1257, 
*hayaw- ‘animal’; Militarév 2012:83—84 Proto-Afrasian *hayVw-. 

. Proto-Indo-European *Aheyw- [*hhayw-]/*hhoyw-, *hheyu- [*hhayu-]/ 
*hhoyu- *(adj.) alive; (n.) life, lifetime’: Sanskrit ayu-h ‘alive’; Pali ayu- 
‘life’; Greek aióv (< *aiFwv) ‘lifetime, age’; Latin aevum ‘lifetime’; Old 
Irish ats, des ‘life, age’; Gothic aiws ‘time, lifetime, age’; Old Icelandic 
ævi ‘age, time’; Old English &, &w ‘divine law’; Old High German ewa 
‘eternity, law’, ewig ‘eternal’ (New High German [poet.] Ewe ‘era, epoch’, 
ewig ‘everlasting, eternal, endless, unending, never-ending, perpetual’), 
éwida ‘eternity’; Tocharian A aym- ‘spirit, life’. Pokorny 1959:17—18 
*aiu-, *aiu- ‘life force’; Walde 1927—1932.1:6—7 *aiu-, *aiu-; Mann 
1984—1987:7 *aiuit- ‘age’, 7 *aiuom ‘age, lifetime’; Watkins 1985:1 
*aiw- and 2000:2 *aiw- (also *ayu-) ‘vital force, life, long life, eternity’ 
(oldest forms *a2;,eiw-, *a,eyu-, colored to *2,aiw-, *2,ayu-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:352 *h,ójus ‘vital force, life, age of vigor’; Gamkrelidze— 
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Ivanov 1984.1I::802 *aiu- and 1995.1:237 *ai-w-om ‘lifespan’, I:702—703 
*ayu- ‘life force, eternity’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:77; Boisacq 1950:31; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:49; Hofmann 1966:9; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:42— 
43 *ai-w- (*2,ei-w-); Beekes 2010.1:46—47 *h,ei-u-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:21 *diu-: *aiuo-, *diui-, *aiuos-, *aiues-, *aius-; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:13—14 *ayu-; De Vaan 2008:29; Orél 2003:10—11 Proto- 
Germanic *aiwaz ~ *aiwiz, 11 *aiwipo, 11 *ajukaz; Kroonen 2013:16 
Proto-Germanic *aiwa/o- ‘eternity, age’; Feist 1939:30—31 *ai-uo-; 
Lehmann 1986:22 *ai- (< *xéy-)+-w-; *ay-wo-, *ay-wen-, *dy-wes-; De 
Vries 1977:682; Kluge—Seebold 1989:193 *aiw-; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:177 *aiu-, *àiu-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:173; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:277—287 *h;ei-u-. 

Proto-Altaic *óye ‘life, age’: Proto-Tungus *uyu- ‘alive’ > Manchu wei- 
yun ‘alive’, wei-yuyge ‘living thing’, wei-yu- ‘to be alive, to live’; Spoken 
Manchu (Sibo) vei-yun ‘alive’; Ulch uyu(n) ‘alive’; Orok uyu(n) ‘alive’; 
Nanay / Gold uyá ‘alive’. Proto-Mongolian *Zye ‘generation, age’ > 
Written Mongolian Zye ‘time, epoch, period, age; generation’; Khalkha 
üye ‘generation, age’; Buriat üye ‘generation, age’; Kalmyk üy ‘generation, 
age’; Ordos üye ‘generation, age’; Dagur uye ‘generation, age’; Monguor 
uye ‘generation, age’. Proto-Turkic *óy (?) ‘time, age’ > Tuva óy ‘time, 
age’; Yakut (dial) öyün ‘time, age’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1043—1044 *oje ‘life, age’; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1:242—243, 
no. 101, reconstructs Proto-Altaic *ójü. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan (?) *aju- ‘to come back to life, to revive’: 
Chukchi eju- ‘to come to, to revive (tr. or intr.)’, eju-I?et- ‘to be alive’, eju- 
1?a-1?an ‘alive’; Koryak eju- ‘to revive (intr.)’, j-eju-v- ‘to revive (tr.)’; 
Alyutor aju- ‘to revive (intr.)’; Kamchadal / Itelmen [ez/e-kas- ‘to revive]. 
Fortescue 2005:29. 


Buck 1949:74 live (= be alive); living, alive; life; 14.12 age. Möller 1911:4; 
Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:242—243, no. 101, *haju ‘to live; life force’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:593— 594, no. 466; Greenberg 2002:109, no. 247, *ayu 
‘to live’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2613, *Xay/ii] ‘to live’. 


734. Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hay-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *hay-V-t’- ‘to swell, to be fat’; 
(n.) *hay-t’-a ‘a swelling, fat’; (adj.) ‘fat, swollen’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *Aay-t'- “swollen, fat’: Proto-East Cushitic *hayd- ‘fat’ > 
Somali ayd ‘fat’; Konso hayd-a ‘fat’; Gidole hayd-a ‘fat’; Dullay hayd-o 
‘fat’. Sasse 1979:46. Proto-Southern Cushitic *hid- ‘thick’ > K’wadza 
hilama ‘mature girl not yet married’; Dahalo hidaade ‘heavy’, hidaado 
‘weight’; Ma’a -hiri ‘hard’. Ehret 1980:301. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European */hoyt’- ‘to swell’: Greek oióóc, oió£o ‘to swell, to 
become swollen’, oiSnua, oióoc ‘a swelling, tumor’; Armenian aitnum ‘to 
swell’; Old High German eiz ‘abscess, ulcer’ (New High German £75; note 
also Eiter ‘pus’); Old Icelandic eitr ‘poison’, eista ‘testicle’; Old English 
at(t)or “poison, venom’; Old Church Slavic jad» ‘poison’; Upper Sorbian 
jéd ‘poison’; Czech jed ‘poison’; Russian jad [ax] ‘poison’. Rix 1998a:230 
*h eid- ‘to swell’; Pokorny 1959:774 *oid- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:166—167 *oid-; Mann 1984—1987:864—865 *oidlos (*oidalos) 
‘swelling, abscess’, 865 *oidnu-mi (*oidan-) ‘to swell’, 865 *oidos, -es- 
‘swelling, abscess’; Watkins 1985:45 *oid- and 2000:59 *oid- ‘to swell’ 
(oldest form *a,eid- colored to *a,oid-); Mallory—Adams 1997:561 
*h,eid- ‘to swell’; Hofmann 1966:226 *oid-; Boisacq 1950:688—689 
*oid-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:780 *oid- or *aid-, *oido-s or *aido-s; 
Beekes 2010.11:1053—1054 *h,oid-eie-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:357—358 
*oidi-, *oidos (or *aidos ?); Hübschmann 1897.I:418; Orél 2003:10 Proto- 
Germanic *aitaz, 10 *aitilaz, 10 *aitran; Kroonen 2013:14 Proto- 
Germanic *aita- ‘ulcer’; De Vries 1977:98 (Old Church Slavic jade < 
*oidos); Kluge—Mitzka 1967:161; Kluge—Seebold 1989:172; Derksen 
2008:150 Old Church Slavic jade < *h,ed-; Shevelov 1964:177 Old 
Church Slavic jadb < *oid-. 

C. Proto-Eskimo *ayut- ‘to extend or enlarge’: Central Alaskan Yupik ayuta- 
‘to enlarge’; Eastern Canadian Inuit (Labrador) ayu(t)- ‘to enlarge’; 
Greenlandic Inuit ayut- ‘to extend, to stretch (shoes)'. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:60. 


Buck 1949:12.63 thick (in dimension). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:535, no. 390. 


735. Proto-Nostratic root *ha3- (~ *ha3-): 
(vb.) */Aa3- ‘to cut into, to carve, to notch’; 
(n.) *ha3z-a ‘that which is cut: incision, notch, nick; that which cuts: saw, 
chisel, axe, hatchet’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ia3z-a3z- ‘to cut into, to carve, to notch’ > Arabic 
hazza ‘to cut, to make incisions, to carve, to notch’, hazz ‘incision, notch; 
the right time, the nick of time’, hazza ‘incision, notch, nick; time; the 
right time, the nick of time; predicament, plight’, mahazz ‘notch, nick’. 
Murtonen (1989:177) compares Arabic hazza ‘to cut, to make incisions, to 
carve, to notch’ with Hebrew haziz [1°30] ‘thunderbolt, lightning flash’. 
[Ehret 1995:376, no. 762, *haaz- ‘to cut into? — Ehret compares Arabic 
hazza ‘to cut, to make incisions, to carve, to notch’ with Egyptian Asq ‘to 
cut off (head); to cut out (heart)! and Asqt ‘chopper’. However, the 
Egyptian forms are better compared with Arabic hasama ‘to cut, to sever, 
to cut off", Sabaean hsm ‘to cut, to hack to pieces (in battle)’, etc.] 
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Sumerian ha-zi, ha-zi-in, 


Dravidian: Gondi accana ‘to be cut (of one’s foot on a stump, or one’s 
hand with a penknife), to cut off (hand, foot, etc.)’, acc- ‘to split, to saw’, 
askānā ‘to cut up, to divide meat’, ask- ‘to cut meat, to carve’; Malto asye 
‘to chisel’. (?) Kannada Aaccu, heccu ‘to cut in pieces’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:6, no. 46. 


URUP ha-zi-in ‘axe, hatchet’. 


Buck 1949:9.22 cut (vb.); 9.25 ax; 9.27 split (vb. tr.). 


736. Proto-Nostratic root *hin- (~ *hen-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *hin-V-k'- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to offer, to 


present’; 


(n.) *hin-k'-a ‘gain, mastery, experience; offering, present’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hinVk- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to offer, 


to present’: Proto-Semitic *Zianak- ‘to come to, to arrive at, to become 
experienced’ > Hebrew hdnay [73] ‘to train, to teach, to educate’; Arabic 
hanaka ‘to make experienced, worldly-wise, sophisticated’, hunk, hink, 
hunka ‘worldly experience, sophistication’; Geez / Ethiopic hanaka [dvrh] 
‘to understand, to comprehend, to perceive’. Murtonen 1989:189; Klein 
1987:224; Leslau 1987:237; Zammit 2002:150. Egyptian Ank ‘to make an 
offering, to offer, to present, to be burdened’, hnk, hnkt ‘offerings’; Coptic 
honk [gwwnx] ‘to consecrate, to appoint’. Hannig 1995:541— 542; Faulkner 
1962:173; Gardiner 1957:582; Erman—Grapow 1921:112 and 1926— 
1963.3:117—118; Vycichl 1983:305; Cerny 1976:288. (?) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *fink- ‘to push away’ > Ma’a -hinka ‘to push’; Dahalo hinkid- ‘to 
wipe oneself’. Ehret 1980:302. Ehret 1995:372, no. 751, *hink-/*hank- ‘to 
carry (to or from)’ (Cushitic *hink- ‘to remove, to take away’). 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *Hinc- (< *Hink-) ‘to receive’: Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite un-sa- ‘to receive, to exchange’; Neo-Elamite hu-un-sa- ‘to 
allocate, to distribute’. McAlpin 1981:95 (McAlpin reconstructs Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *inc- and Proto-Kurux-Malto *ij-r-). Dravidian: Kurux 
injrnd ‘to receive, to accept, to get’; Malto injre ‘to receive, to take in 
hand’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:41, no 431. 

Proto-Indo-European */A/ink^- [*hhenk-\/*hhnkh- ‘to reach, to come to, to 
arrive at; to offer, to present’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) hi-in-ik-zi ‘to present, 
to deliver, to offer, to allot’; Sanskrit asnoti ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive 
at, to get, to obtain; to master, to become master of; to offer’; Latin 
nancior ‘to get, to obtain’, nanciscor ‘to get, to gain, to receive, to meet’; 
Tocharian A ents-, B enk- ‘to seize, to take’, B enkalne ‘grasping or 
clinging to existence; assumption, taking to oneself’, B enkdl ‘feeling, 
passion’. Rix 1998a:252—253 *h nek- ‘to reach, to attain, to obtain, to 
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achieve, to gain, to succeed in getting’; Pokorny 1959:316—318 *enek-, 
*nek-, *enk-, *nk- ‘to reach’; Walde 1927—1932.1:128—129 *enek-, 
*nek-, *enk-, *nk- ‘to reach’; Mann 1984—1987:834 *neks- (*nek-, 
*nekst-) ‘approaching, near’; Watkins 1985:44 *nek- ‘to reach, to gain’ 
(variant *enk-) and 2000:57 *nek- ‘to reach, to attain’ (oldest form *a,nek-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:35 *h,enek- ‘to attain’; Puhvel 1984— .3:289— 
292 *E,énk-, *E,n-ék- ‘to reach, to attain’; Kloekhorst 2008b:268—271; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:60 *enek-, *nk- (> Sanskrit as-); De Vaan 
2008:399—400; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::141—142  *en(e)f-, 
*nek-, *nk-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:428—429 *nek'-; Adams 1999:77—78 
*h nek- ~ *h,enk- (zero-grade *h,nk-) ‘+to reach, to achieve, to take’ (> 
Proto-Tocharian *enk-); Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:179—180 *enek-. 


Buck 1949:11.16 get, obtain; 17.24 learn; 17.25 teach. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:549— 550, no. 407. 


737. Proto-Nostratic root *hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (— *hey-): 
(vb.) *hiw-, *hiy- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’; 
(n.) *hiw-a, *hiy-a ‘need, want, lack, deficiency’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *Aiw-, *hiy- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’: 
Proto-Semitic */iaw-ag- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’ > Arabic 
?ahwaga ‘to have need, to stand in need, to be in want’, hawg ‘need, want, 
lack, deficiency, destitution’; Harsüsi hatdg (base hwg) ‘to need’; Sheri / 
Jibbali hatég (base hwg) ‘to need’; Mehri Aatug (base hwg) ‘to need’. 
Zammit 2002:151. Egyptian hwr ‘to be poor, miserable, weak’, hwrw 
‘beggar, poor man; destitute’. Hannig 1995:519; Faulkner 1962:166; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:106 and 1926—1963.3:55— 56. East Cushitic: 
Konso hiyy-essa ‘poor’; Galla / Oromo hiyy-eesa ‘poor’; Gidole hiyy-ayt 
‘poor’; Dullay hiyy-akko ‘poor’; Burji (m.) hivy-dysi, (f. hiyy-áyttee 
‘poor’, hivyyoom-ad-, hiyyuum-ad- ‘to be poor’; Gedeo / Darasa hiyy-eessa 
‘orphan; poor’, hiyyette ‘widow’, hiyyoom- ‘to starve’, hiyyoom-at- ‘to be 
poor’, hiyyo, hiyyumma ‘poverty’; Sidamo hiyy-eessa (pl. hiyy-eeyye) 
‘poor’; Kambata hiyyessa, hiyyeesa ‘orphan’. Sasse 1982:98 (Sasse notes 
that most, if not all, of the East Cushitic forms he cites are probably loans 
from Galla / Oromo); Hudson 1989:108, 115, and 412 Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic *hiyy-eessa ‘orphan; poor (one)’. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*heet- or *hee?- (or *heef- or *hee?-) ‘weak, feeble, poor, deficient’ > 
Asa -ha^eta ‘cheap, easy’; Ma’a hina ‘left (hand)’. Ehret 1980:308. 
Dravidian: Tamil ey ‘to grow weary, to fail in strength, to flag (as from 
want of food); to exert oneself’, eyppu ‘weariness, languor, time of 
adversity’; Malayalam eccu ‘exhausted, fatigued’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:79, no. 807. 
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Proto-Indo-European *fhiw- [*hhew-]/*hhu-, *hhw-eA- [*hhw-aA-] (> 
*Hw-à-), *hhu-A- (> *Hü-) ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’: 
Sanskrit üná-h ‘wanting, deficient, defective’; Pali üna- ‘wanting, 
deficient’; Avestan ŭna- ‘defective, wanting’, ū- ‘to be wanting, deficient’; 
Armenian unaim ‘empty’; Greek edvic ‘reft of, bereaved of’; Latin vacó ‘to 
be empty, void, vacant’, vanus ‘empty, void, vacant’, vastus ‘empty, 
unoccupied, desolate; waste, desert’; Old Irish fas ‘empty’; Gothic wan 
‘want, lack’, wans ‘lacking, deficient’, wanains ‘lack’; Old Icelandic vanr 
‘lacking, wanting’, vana ‘to diminish’, vanta ‘to want, to lack’; Old 
English wan ‘wanting, deficient’, wana ‘want, deficiency’, wanian ‘to 
diminish’, wéste ‘waste; uninhabited’; Old Frisian wonia ‘to diminish’, 
wan ‘lacking’, wost(e) ‘waste’; Old Saxon wanon ‘to diminish’, wan 
‘lacking’, wosti ‘waste’; Dutch wan ‘shrinkage’; Old High German wuosti 
‘waste’ (New High German wiist; (n.) Wiiste ‘desert, wilderness, waste’), 
wanon, wanén ‘to diminish, to wane’, wan ‘lacking’. Rix 1998a:604 
*ueh,- ‘to dwindle away, to waste away’; Pokorny 1959:345—346 *eu-, 
*eua-: *ud-, *ua- ‘to lack; empty’; Walde 1927—1932.1:108—109 *eu-, 
*eua-; Mann 1984—1987:355 *eunos, -is (*ün-) ‘lacking, barren, empty’, 
1487 *uak-, *uakuos (*uakikos) ‘empty, void; space’, 1491 *uandh- (also 
*uanmn- ?) *weak, faint, faint-hearted, uneasy, cramped', 1490—1491 
*uün- ‘to stay, to dally, to linger, to limp’, 1493 *uár- ‘limp, weak, meek’, 
1485 *udstos, -is ‘empty; space’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:781 
*ydst{"Jo- and 1995.1:684 *wāstho- ‘empty, devastated’; Watkins 1985:18 
*eu- ‘lacking, empty’ (extended forms *eua-, *wa-, *wa-) and 2000:25 
*eua- ‘to leave, to abandon, to give out’, whence nominal derivatives 
meaning ‘abandoned, lacking, empty’ (oldest form *a,eua,-, with zero- 
grade form *2,wa,-, becoming *à-; variant [metathesized] full-grade form 
*2,we2,-, colored to *a,waa,-, contracted to *2,wa-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:179 *h,eu(h,)- ‘empty, wanting’, *uak- ‘to be empty’, *u(e)h,stos 
‘empty’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:115; Frisk 1970—1973.1:589; Boisacq 
1950:296 *eua-, *eua-; Hofmann 1966:99 *eu(a)-; Beekes 2010.1:481— 
482; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:386; Ernout—Meillet 1979:710, 713, and 
714—715 *was-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1E:723, IE731—732 
*(e)uan-, and II:737; De Vaan 2008:649—650; Orél 2003:446 Proto- 
Germanic *wanan, 446 *wanaz, 470 *wostaz; Kroonen 2013:572—573 
Proto-Germanic *wana- ‘lacking, missing, void’ and 593 *wostu- ‘desert, 
waste’; Feist 1939:550 *(e)uán-; Lehmann 1986:394 *ew-H-, *wa-, *wa- 
‘empty, lacking’; De Vries 1977:643 and 644; Onions 1966:991 *wa- and 
994; Klein 1971:820 and 822; Skeat 1898:695; Weekley 1921:1612; Hoad 
1986:532—533 and 534; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:870 Pre-Germanic (adj.) 
*wastu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:801; Walshe 1951:254; Vercoullie 1898: 
218. 
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Buck 1949:5.14 hunger; 9.93 need, necessity; 13.22 empty. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:550— 551, no. 409. 


738. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *AoK^-a ‘sharp point’: 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *//iok^- (secondary e-grade form: *fhek"- [*hihak^-]) 
‘sharp point’: Sanskrit asri-h ‘corner, angle, edge’, asrá-h ‘corner’; Pali 
assa- ‘corner, point’; Punjabi (f.) ass ‘sharp edge of anything’; Oriya asia 
‘having angles’; Sindhi Gsi-pdasi ‘on all sides’; Sinhalese ds, Ghd ‘corner, 
angle’, asa ‘side’, ahak ‘aside’; Greek üxowa ‘a thorn, goad’, ákpog 
‘highest, topmost’, àk ‘a point’, àxíg ‘point, barb’, &ku “point, edge’, 
ükpis ‘a hill-top’, åkt ‘a headland, foreland, promontory, shore’, &kpov 
‘peak, highest point’, ó£óg ‘sharp, keen, quick, clever’, ókpig ‘jagged 
point’; Latin acer ‘sharp, cutting’, acus ‘needle’, acuo ‘to sharpen to a 
point’, aciimen ‘the sharp point of anything, sharpness of understanding’, 
acutus ‘sharpened, pointed’, aciés ‘keenness, edge’; Oscan (abl. sg.) akrid 
‘sharply, keenly’ (= Latin acriter); Old Icelandic eggja ‘to provoke, to 
incite, to egg on’, egg ‘edge’; Swedish egg, dgg ‘edge’; Old English ecg 
‘edge; weapon, sword’; Old Frisian egg ‘edge’; Old Saxon eggia ‘edge’; 
Dutch egge ‘corner, edge, angle’; Middle High German ekka ‘corner, edge, 
angle’ (New High German Ecke); Old Church Slavic ostre ‘sharp’; 
Lithuanian Gkstinas ‘thorn, prick’, akécios ‘harrow’; Armenian asein 
‘needle’. Pokorny 1959:18—22 *ak-, *ok- ‘sharp’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:28—33 *ak-; Mann 1984—1987:8 *akalos, *akilos, *aklos ‘point, 
spike, sting’, 9 *akotos ‘barb, spike’, 9 *akris, -os ‘sharp, point’, 10 *akus 
‘point’, 10 *aka ‘keenness, sharpness’, 10 *akéié ‘to sharpen, to be sharp’, 
10 *akaka; *akokd, -iə ‘thorn, spike’, 10 *akanos, -à, -is, -iə ‘spike, awn’, 
10 *akii- ‘point, tip’, *akilos; *akalos, -à, -us ‘point, barb; whetstone’, 10 
*akis, *aki- ‘point, tip’, 10 *akmd, -is, -os ‘point, pimple’, 10 *aknis, -os, 
-à ‘tip, point, awn’, 11 *akos, -es- ‘barb, tip, point, spot’, 11 *akris, -os 
‘keen, swift’, 11 *akdtos ‘barb, prickle’, 11 *akris, -os ‘point, tip, edge; 
pointed, sharp’, 12 *aksos ‘keen, sharp, clear; keenness, etc.’, 12 *akstin-, 
*akstin- ‘point, prickle, dart, spike, pike, spit’, 12 *aktis ‘point, prickle, 
shaft’, 12—13 *aktros; *akstros, -à ‘sharp; sharpness, point’, 13 *akulos, 
-jos, -G ‘barb, awl’, 13 *dkus ‘sharp; point’, 13 *akutos ‘barb, spike, 
bristle’, 870 *okris (?) ‘a pointed implement’, 870 *oks- ‘sharp, rough, 
bitter, harsh’, 870—871 *okris (*okris) ‘peak, spur, point’, 871 *okus, -os 
‘sharp, keen, swift’; Watkins 1985:1 *ak- and 2000:2 *ak- ‘sharp’ (oldest 
form *a,ek-, colored to *2,ak-); Mallory—Adams 1997:509 *h,ek- ‘sharp, 
pointed’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:61; Boisacq 1950:32—33 *ak-, *aq-, 
*og- (o-grade of *ak-), 39 *ak-, *aq-, and 695 *oq-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:49, 1:52, 1:53—54, 1:59, 1:59—60 *ak-, E61, and IE374 *ak-; 
Hofmann 1966:9 *ak-, 9—10 *ak-, 11 *ak-, 229 *oq- (o-grade of *ak-), 
and 235; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:43—45 *ak- (*a,ek-), II:790, and 
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1I:806—807; Beekes 1969:128 */ek-/*h,ok- and 2010.1:47, 1:50—S1, 
1:52 */ek-, 11:1066 *h,ok-ri-, and II:1089 (Greek ó&óg ‘sharp, keen, 
quick, clever' without correspondences outside Greek); De Vaan 2008:22 
and 23; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:7 *ak-, *og- and 1:8; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:5—6 *ak-; Kroonen 2013:4 Proto-Germanic *agjo- ‘edge, 
blade'; Orél 2003:3—4 Proto-Germanic *agjo; De Vries 1977:94 *ak-, 
*ok-; Onions 1966:301 *ak-; Klein 1971:238 *ak-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:84; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:151 *ak-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:164 *ak- 
/*ok-; Derksen 2008:379 *h,ek-ro-, 380 *h;ek-, and 2015:48; Smoczynski 
2007.1:8 *h,ék-ti-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:5—6; Wodtko—Irslinger— 
Schneider 2008:287—300 *h,ek-. Note: Some of the Indo-European forms 
cited here may belong under Proto-Nostratic *ħakh- (~ *ħəkh-) ‘to be 
mentally sharp, keen' instead. 

B. Uralic: Fennic / Balto-Finnic: Finnish oka ‘thorn, prickle, spine’; Estonian 
okas ‘thorn, prickle; needle; awn, beard; spine’. Proto-Finno-Permian 
*oksa ‘branch, twig’ > Finnish oksa ‘branch, twig’; Estonian oks ‘branch, 
twig’; Lapp / Saami oak'se ‘branch, twig’; Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) uks, 
(Malmyz) uks ‘branch, twig’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) usi, (Kazan) 
usa ‘harrow’. Rédei 1986—1988:716 *oksa; Sammallahti 1988:552 *oksa 
‘twig’; Aikio 2020:70 *oksa ‘branch’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *ók^g ‘sharp point, notch’: Proto-Tungus *ok- ‘arrow with a 
wooden head; fish fin; fishing hook’ > Evenki oki-kta ‘fish fin’; Manchu 
oki yoro ‘a large wooden arrowhead’; Orok oqo ‘fishing hook’; Udihe of 
‘fish gear’. Proto-Mongolian *oki ‘top, tip, edge’ > Written Mongolian oki 
‘top, ornament on top of an object; symbol; superior, first’; Khalkha ox 
‘top, tip, edge’. Proto-Turkic *ok ‘arrow’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) og ‘arrow’; Karakhanide Turkic oq ‘arrow’; Turkish ok ‘arrow’; 
Gagauz oq ‘arrow’; Azerbaijani oy ‘arrow’; Turkmenian oq ‘arrow’; 
Uzbek uq ‘arrow’; Uighur oq ‘arrow’; Karaim og ‘arrow’; Tatar uq 
‘arrow’; Bashkir uq ‘arrow’; Kirghiz oq ‘arrow’; Kazakh oq ‘arrow’; 
Noghay og ‘arrow’; Sary-Uighur og ‘arrow’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) og 
‘arrow’; Tuva o'q ‘arrow’; Chuvash oy» ‘arrow’; Yakut oy ‘arrow’. Poppe 
1960:55, 98, and 134; Street 1974:21 *oki ‘tip, top, highest; arrow’; 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1046 *ók'a ‘sharp point, notch’. 


Buck 1949:8.55 branch; 12.352 point; 12.353 edge; 15.78 sharp. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:540—542, no. 398; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.1:251—252, no. 113, 
*Hoki ‘point, spike’; Greenberg 2002:18, no 18, *ok ‘arrow, point’; Hakola 
2000:122, no. 527. 


739. Proto-Nostratic root *hok’-: 
(vb.) *hok’- ‘to scrape, to scratch’; 
(n.) *hok’-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *fok’- ‘to scratch’: Proto-East Cushitic *hok’-/*hek’- ‘to 
scratch’ > Burji (reduplicated) hok’ook’- ‘to scratch oneself’, (causative) 
hok’oo-s-k’- ‘to scratch’, hok’or-o ‘rash’; Saho hokuk- ‘to scratch’; Somali 
hoq-, haghaq- ‘to scratch’; Rendille ox- ‘to scratch’; Boni ho?- ‘to 
scratch’; Galla / Oromo hook’- ‘to scratch’; Gidole hek’- ‘to scratch’; 
Arbore hek- ‘to scratch’; Gedeo / Darasa hok’ook’- ‘to scratch’. Sasse 
1979:48, 50 and 1982:99—100; Hudson 1989:129. [Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
282, no. 1278, *hok- ‘to scratch’.] 

B. Dravidian: Malayalam okkuka ‘to indent’; Kannada okki ‘to scratch (as 
fowls)’, okku ‘to dig’; Koraga ogi ‘to cut’; Gondi uhcand ‘to scratch’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:90, no. 926. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *xok’- ‘to scrape, to scratch’: Georgian xok’- ‘to scrape, 
to scratch’; Mingrelian xok’- ‘to shave, to scrape’, ma-xok’-al- ‘razor’. 
Klimov 1998:330 *xok- ‘to scrape’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:553— 
554 *xok-; Fahnrich 2007:688 *xok-. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2573, *yekV ‘to scratch, to scrape’. 


740. Proto-Nostratic root *hon-: 
(vb.) *Aion- ‘to swell, to grow, to rise’; 
(n.) *fon-a ‘height, elevation, swelling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *hon- ‘to swell, to grow, to rise’: Egyptian (f.) (often dual) 
hnwt ‘horn(s)’, Ann ‘phallus’, Ann, hnhn ‘to swell’, hnhnt ‘swelling, ulcer, 
sore’ (medical term). Hannig 1995:538, 540, and 541; Faulkner 1962:172; 
Gardiner 1957:581; Erman—Grapow 1921:111 and 1926—1963.3:109— 
110, 3:115, 3:116. Southern Cushitic: Dahalo hontoé ‘crown of the head’. 
Ehret 1995:302. Ehret 1995:372, no. 752, *hon- ‘to stick up, to project, to 
protrude’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:273, no. 1233, *han- ‘tumor’, 279, no. 
1262, *henin- ‘penis, testicles’, 281, no. 1271, *hin- ‘to grow’.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil onku (Onki-) ‘to grow, to rise high (as a tree), to ascend 
(as a flame), to be lofty, to spread, to be exalted, to be dignified, to 
increase in wealth or renown; to lift up, to raise (as arm, weapon, pestle)’, 
onkal ‘height, rising, mountain, mound’, okku (okki-) ‘to raise, to lift up, to 
cause to rise’, 0kkam ‘height, increase, bigness’, Occam ‘eminence’, occal 
‘height, elevation’, occu (occi-) ‘to raise in order to strike’, oppu (oppi-) 
‘to raise’; Malayalam onnuka ‘to lift up (as hand), to prepare to strike, to 
aim at’, onnal ‘threat’, Occuka ‘to raise’, oppuka ‘to raise, to lift’; Kota 
o'k- (o-yk-) ‘to raise (hand to strike, corpse on to the fire)’; Kannada oga 
‘pride’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:99, no. 1033. 

C. Proto-Altaic *oni- ‘(vb.) to grow, to rise; (adj.) high’: Proto-Mongolian 
*óndiü- '(vb.) to rise; (adj.) high’ > Written Mongolian óndüyi- ‘to raise 
one's head, to raise oneself, to rise slightly’, óndür ‘(adj.) high, tall; (n.) 
height’, óndürlig *(adj.) high, tall; (n.) elevation’, dndiirgi- ‘to go up, to 
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rise’, (causative) óndürsigül- ‘to raise, to lift up, to enhance’, óndürid- ‘to 
be or become too high’, óndüridke- ‘to make high, to elevate’, óndürle- ‘to 
put high, to raise, to elevate’; Khalkha óndór ‘high’, Gndiy- ‘to rise’; 
Buriat tinder ‘high’, ündi- ‘to rise’; Kalmyk óndr ‘high’, ónde- ‘to rise’; 
Ordos tindiir ‘high’, óndi- ‘to rise’; Dagur yundur, hundere ‘high’, undi- 
‘to rise’; Shira-Yughur ugdur, oydur ‘high’, ogdó- ‘to rise’; Monguor 
ndur, undur ‘high’. Poppe 1955:50 and 56. Proto-Turkic *ón- ‘to grow, to 
rise’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) ön- (ün-) ‘to grow, to rise’; Karakhanide 
Turkic ön- (ün-) ‘to grow, to rise’; Turkmenian ón- ‘to grow, to rise’; 
Khalay hin- ‘to grow, to rise’; Uzbek un- ‘to grow, to rise’; Uighur ün- ‘to 
grow, to rise’; Kirghiz ón- ‘to grow, to rise’; Kazakh ón- ‘to grow, to rise’; 
Sary-Uighur ün- ‘to grow, to rise’; Tuva ün- ‘to grow, to rise’; Chuvash 
w"n- ‘to grow, to rise’; Yakut ñn- ‘to grow, to rise’. Poppe 1960:69 and 
126; Street 1976:22 *ón- ‘to rise, to increase’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1053 *oni ‘high’. 


Buck 1949:10.21 rise (vb.); 10.22 raise, lift; 12.31 high. 


741. Proto-Nostratic root */iul- (~ *hol-): 
(vb.) *ful- ‘to destroy, to lay waste, to cause to perish’; 
(n.) *ful-a ‘ruin, destruction; end, death’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil ula ‘to become diminished, to be wasted, to be devoid of, 
to die, to terminate’, uwlakkai ‘end, ruin, death’, ulappu ‘wasting, perishing, 
defect, death, limit’, u/ai ‘to perish, to be ruined, to ruin’, ulaivu ‘ruin, 
destruction, defeat, trouble, poverty’; Malayalam ulakkuka ‘to shrink up’, 
ulayuka ‘to be impoverished, ruined’, ulaccal, ulavu ‘ruin’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:66, no. 671. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */fhul- (> *hhol-) ‘to smite, to destroy’: Hittite (3rd 
sg. pres.) Hu-ul-la-a-i ‘to smite, to destroy’, (ptc.) hu-ul-fu-li-ya-an-te-es 
‘smitten’, hu-ul-la-an-za-is ‘battle’; Greek óAXvju ‘to destroy, to make an 
end of’, 6A€8poc ‘ruin, destruction, death’; Latin ab-oled ‘to destroy’. Rix 
1998a:264 *hjelh,- ‘to perish, to be ruined or destroyed’; Pokorny 
1959:777 *ol-(e)- ‘to destroy’; Mann 1984—1987:871—872 *ol-, *olu- 
‘to destroy’; Watkins 1985:46 *o/- and 2000:60 *ola- ‘to destroy’ (oldest 
form *a,ela,-, colored to *250/2,-; with variant [metathesized] form *a,/ea,-, 
contracted to *a,/é-); Mallory—Adams 1997:158 *hjelh,- ‘to rend, to 
destroy’; Couvreur 1937:143—144; Tischler 1977— :273—276; Cowgill 
1965:146—147 *OJ-ne-O-mi; Boisacq 1950:696; Hofmann 1966:230; 
Beekes 1969:131 *f3elh,-, 236, and 2010.1I:1069—1070 *h,elh,-; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:378—379; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:792—793; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:3—4; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I:4—5; De Vaan 2008: 
21. Puhvel (1984—  .3:363—368), however, rejects this etymology. See 
also Kloekhorst 2008b:358—360. 
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Sumerian Aul ‘to destroy’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.27 destroy. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:552— 
553, no. 412. 


742. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Aiur-a (and/or *her-a ?) ‘hawk-like bird: falcon, hawk, 
eagle, kite’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian Hr, Hrw ‘the god Horus (one of the two brother hawk- 
gods)’; Coptic hor [gwp] ‘the god Horus’. Hannig 1995:543—544; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:112 and 1926—1963.3:122—124; Faulkner 1962: 
173; Gardiner 1957:582; Vycichl 1983:307—308; Cerny 1976:291. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil eruvai ‘a kind of kite whose head is white and whose 
body is brown, eagle’; Malayalam eruva ‘eagle, kite’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:80, no. 818. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *Ahor-/*hhr- ‘eagle’: Hittite hara(n)- (< *hhr-n-) 
(nom. sg. ha-a-ra-as, gen. sg. ha-ra-na-as) ‘eagle’, (?) harrani- or 
hurrani- name of an ornithomatic bird; Palaic fa-ra-a-as ‘eagle’; Greek 
ópvig ‘bird’; Armenian oror ‘kite, gull’; Welsh eryr ‘eagle’; Gothic ara 
‘eagle’; Old Icelandic (poet.) ari, órn (< *arnu-) (gen. sg. arnar, acc. órnu, 
pl. ernir) ‘eagle’; Old English earn ‘eagle’ (Middle English ern(e), earn); 
Old High German aro, arn ‘eagle’ (New High German [poetic] Aar); 
Lithuanian erélis (dial. arélis) ‘eagle’; Latvian èrglis ‘eagle’; Old Prussian 
arelie ‘eagle’; Old Church Slavic orele ‘eagle’; Russian orél [opéz] 
‘eagle’; Czech orel ‘eagle’; Polish orzeł ‘eagle’; Upper Sorbian worjot 
‘eagle’; Lower Sorbian jerjol, jerjel ‘eagle’; Bulgarian orél ‘eagle’; Serbo- 
Croatian órao ‘eagle’. Pokorny 1959:325—326 *er-, *or- ‘eagle’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:135 *er-, *or- ‘eagle’; Mann 1984—1987:889—890 *ornis 
(*ornuis ?) ‘petulant, dashing; dasher, flier’, 890—891 *oros, -ios 
(*?oros) ‘eagle, hawk’; Watkins 1985:46 *or- and 2000:60 *or- ‘large 
bird’ (earliest form *a,er-, colored to *2,0r-); Mallory—Adams 1997:173 
*H,or- ‘eagle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:158 *H;or- and 1995.1:136 
H;or- ‘eagle’ (also 1:455, 1:765 *Her-, o-grade *Hor-); Sturtevant 
1951:31, §58, Indo-Hittite *yorn-; Kloekhorst 2008b:301—302; Puhvel 
1984—  .3:137—139 Hittite haranis < *H,orones and 3:139; Tischler 
1977— :170—171; Boisacq 1950:714; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:421—422 
*or-(elo-)n-; Hofmann 1966:238 *er-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:822— 
823; Beekes 1969:130 and 2010.IE:1106 *h¿er-n-; Orél 2003:25 Proto- 
Germanic *aron; Kroonen 2013:32 Proto-Germanic *aran- ‘eagle’; Feist 
1939:54—55; Lehmann 1986:40; De Vries 1977:13 and 688; Onions 
1966:324; Klein 1971:256; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:1; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:1; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:122; Derksen 2008:376—377 *h;er-il-o- 
and 2015:155 *h;er-; Smoczynski 2007.1:147. Pokorny (1959:325—326) 
reconstructs Proto-Indo-European *er- on the basis of Lithuanian erélis, 
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but Cowgill (1965:146, fn. 2) questions the validity of this reconstruction 
since he takes Lithuanian erélis to be assimilated from the dialectal form 
arélis. Cowgill points out that the relative antiquity of the Lithuanian 
dialectal form is confirmed by Old Prussian arelie. Finally, he points out 
that Latvian érglis has undergone even more remodeling. 


Sumerian hu-ri-in ‘eagle’. 


Buck 1949:3.64 bird. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:548, no. 406; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 741, *yer?V ‘eagle’. 


743. Proto-Nostratic root *fur- (~ *hor-): 
(vb.) *fur- ‘to pound, to grind, to crush, to waste away or wear down by 


rubbing’; 


(n.) *Aur-a ‘pestle, mortar’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fur- ‘to pound, to grind, to crush’: East Cushitic: Burji 
hurd- ‘to pound (in a mortar)’; East Galla / East Oromo hurr-aaw- ‘to 
become fine, powdery’. Hudson 1989:200; Sasse 1982:102. 

Dravidian: Tamil ural ‘mortar, mould for making vermicelli or the like’; 
Malayalam ural ‘wooden mortar for beating rice’; Kodagu ora ‘mortar of 
stone or wood’; Tulu oralu, uralu, uralu ‘a large mortar’; Telugu rolu, 
rolu ‘mortar’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:62—63, no. 651. Tamil urai (-v-, 
-nt-) ‘to be reduced into a powder or paste, to wear away by attrition, to be 
indented or effaced by rubbing’, urai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to rub into a paste, to 
wear away by rubbing, to grate, to test on the touchstone, to smear, to 
polish’, (n.) urai ‘rubbing, friction, attrition; fineness of gold or silver as 
tested on the touchstone’, urai-kal ‘touchstone, small stone for rubbing 
pills into powder’, uraical ‘friction’, uraicu (uraici-) ‘to rub against (intr.), 
to chafe, to wear away by use; to rub hard (tr.), to scour, to waste away by 
rubbing’, uraiñcu (urainci-) ‘to rub (tr.)’, uraippu ‘rubbing, assaying’, 
uracu (uraici-) ‘to rub against’, urificu (urifici-) ‘to rub oneself, to rub 
against; to wear away by rubbing (tr.), to grind away, to scrape, to smear, 
to anoint’, urifu (urini-) ‘to rub (intr.)’, urifical ‘rubbing, chafing’, uray, 
urayncu (uraynci-) ‘to rub (intr., as an animal against a tree, as two 
branches together)’, urocu, uróficu (urdfici-) ‘to rub (intr.)’; Malayalam 
urasuka ‘to rub, to come into contact, to contend, to form into a pill’, 
urasal ‘friction, contest’, ura ‘rubbing, a stroke’, ura-kallu, uravu-kallu 
‘touchstone’, urayuka ‘to rub, to wear by friction’, uravu ‘rubbing, touch’, 
urekka ‘to rub, to grate, to polish, to grind, to assay metal’, uriyuka ‘to be 
chafed’, urunnuka, urammuka, urummuka, urattuka ‘to rub against, to 
graze, to touch’, urusuka ‘to wear off, to diminish’; Kota orv- (ort-) ‘to rub 
into paste, to rub with a stone in making pot’, orv- (ord-) ‘to touch or 
stroke gently’, orj- (orj-) ‘to rub’, uj- (uj-) ‘to rub, to file, to sharpen’; 
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C. 


Toda warf- (wart-) ‘to rub into paste, to wipe, to wash’, ud- (udy-) ‘to 
smear on body’; Kannada urdu, uddu, ujju ‘to rub, to make fine by 
rubbing’, ujjisu ‘to cause to rub’, ujju, urdike ‘rubbing’, ore (orad-) ‘(vb.) 
to touch, to rub, to smear, to apply to a touchstone, to examine, to grind, to 
make thin or fine; (n.) rubbing, etc.’, orasu, orisu, orsu ‘(vb.) to touch, to 
rub gently, to stroke, to rub, to scour, to rub out, to crush, to separate by 
friction (as grain from the ears), to smear; (n.) friction, rubbing, 
destroying’, ore-gal ‘touchstone’, rubbu ‘(vb.) to grind in a mortar; (n.) 
grinding’, (?) ruddu ‘to beat soundly’; Kodagu udd- (uddi-) ‘to rub’; Tulu 
urepuni ‘to try metals by touchstone’, uresuni ‘to try metals by touchstone, 
to rub, to polish’, urduni ‘to rub, to file, to polish’, ujjuni ‘to rub’, ure- 
kallu, ore-kallu ‘touchstone’, orevuni ‘to rub, to wipe’, oresuni ‘to 
diminish (intr.), to wear off; to rub (tr.), to wipe’, orabely ‘rice once 
cleaned off its husk only’, orabély ‘work involving the removal of husk 
from paddy’, ocipuni ‘to wipe off, to rub out, to clean’, occuni ‘to wipe 
off, to rub out, to clean, to whet, to sharpen’; Telugu ora ‘rubbing, touch, 
testing on a touchstone’, ora-gallu ‘touchstone’, orapidi ‘rubbing, 
friction’, oracu ‘to rub, to try by touchstone’, orayu ‘to rub, to test by 
touchstone, to touch; to be slightly bruised’, orayika ‘rubbing, friction’, 
uriyu ‘to be rubbed’, ruddu ‘to rub, to scour, to clean’, ruddudu ‘rubbing, 
scouring, cleaning’, rubbu ‘to grind in a mortar’, rubbu-gundu ‘stone 
pestle or roller used in grinding things in a mortar’, (?) ruttu ‘to strike or 
beat’, (?) rókali ‘a large wooden pestle’; Kolami rubgund ‘stone pestle’ 
(Telugu loan), rokal, roka ‘pestle’ (Telugu loan); Naikri rokal ‘pestle’ 
(Telugu loan); Parji urc- ‘to skim off (cream), to scrape’; Gadba (Ollari) 
urs- ‘to wipe (sweat)’; Gondi uriyand ‘to powder’, urisana ‘to sprinkle or 
crumble salt, sugar, sandal powder, etc.’, rokal ‘pestle’ (Telugu loan), üc- 
‘to scrape, to plane’, us- ‘to pare’, oochana ‘a carpenter’s plane’; Konda 
ros- ‘to touch slightly, to stroke, to rub against’; Kui ruga (rigi-) ‘to be 
smooth’, rūsa (rüsi-) ‘(vb.) to crush, to grind; (n.) crushing, grinding’, 
rüska (rüski-), rüseni ‘to press for grinding sugarcane’; Kuwi rübali ‘to 
smear’, rub(b)inai ‘to smear, to rouge’, rub- ‘to rub on (oil, etc.)’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:64—65, no. 665; Krishnamurti 2003:118 *ur-ay 
‘to rub’. (?) Parji ud- ‘to crush (nits, lice)’ (only recorded in the phrase 
penul udomo); Konda ur- (uRt-) ‘to butt, to gore (buffalo, etc. with horns), 
to crush (nits)’; Pengo uz- (ust-) ‘to butt, to gore; to crush (lice); Manda 
uy- ‘(cow) to gore; to crush (lice); Kui ubga (ugb-) ‘to collide, to strike 
against, to butt’; Kuwi ur- ‘to butt, to gore’, arhali ‘to butt’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:69, no. 706. 

(?) Kartvelian: Georgian xrc’en-/xrc’n- ‘to decompose’. 


Sumerian hur ‘to hollow out, to scratch, to scrape, to dig in, to rub, to grate, to 
grind’. 
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Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 8.22 dig; 9.31 rub. 


744. Proto-Nostratic root *fut’- (~ *hot’-): 


(vb.) *fut’- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; 

(n.) *Aut "-a ‘trembling, shaking’; (adj.) ‘shaking, shivering, trembling’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *fat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, frightened, terrified, 


afraid’; 


(n.) *fat’-a ‘trembling, shaking? 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *hut’- ‘to shiver, to tremble’ > 


Hadiyya hut’-e?- ‘to shiver, to tremble’, hut’-is-Sa ‘shivering’; Sidamo 
hut’-i?r- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; Kambata hut’- ‘to shiver, to 
tremble’, hut’-is-sa ‘shivering’. Hudson 1989:133. 

Dravidian: Tamil utaru (utari-) ‘to shake off, to shake out (as a cloth), to 
renounce (as the world, friends, etc.), to shake (as one’s hands, feet, or 
body) through cold, fear, or anger’, utai ‘to tremble with fear, to shiver 
with cold’, utaippu ‘fright, alarm’, utir (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be shaken with the 
wind’, utir (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to shake off’; Malayalam utaruka ‘to be in a hurry 
or confusion, to shake off’; Kannada odaru ‘(vb.) to shake, to shake off; 
(n.) shaking, etc.’, odarisu ‘to cause to shake’; Tulu udevuni ‘to throw out 
(the hands to shake, as in sickness)’; Gadba (Ollari) udurp- (udurt-) ‘to 
shake’; Telugu udaru, uduru, udilu ‘(vb.) to tremble, to shake, to shiver, to 
quake; (n.) trembling, shaking’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:59—60, no. 613. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.). 


22.37. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *¢ 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ç- ¢- Ø- Ø- Sf- ø- ø- Ø- 
-Ç- -Q- -Ø- -Ø- -1fi- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
745. Proto-Nostratic root *fag- (~ *fag-): 


(vb.) *fag- ‘to bud, to sprout, to grow’; 
(n.) *fag-a ‘outgrowth, bud, sprout, protuberance’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fag- *(vb.) to bud, to sprout, to grow; (n.) outgrowth, bud, 
sprout, protuberance’: Proto-Semitic *fag-ar- ‘(vb.) to bud, to sprout, to 
grow; (n.) outgrowth, protuberance, knot, knob’ > Arabic fagara ‘to be 
stout, big, paunch-bellied; to be knotty; to be still ripe and green; to be hard 
and strong’, "agar ‘outgrowth, protuberance, excrescence, projection, knot, 
knob’, "agir, ağur ‘knotty, knobby; thick above the joint; still unripe or 
green’, fağr ‘green, unripe’, Cugra ‘knot, knob, hump, protuberance, 
excrescence’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’ 
7 Gedeo / Darasa agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’; Sidamo agada, agasso (< 
*agad-co) ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’; Kambata agada ‘stalk (e.g., of maize)’. 
Also found in Amharic agdda ‘stalk (of sugar cane, of maize)’ and Galla / 
Oromo (h)agadaa ‘sugar cane’ (loanwords ?). Hudson 1989:142. Southern 
Cushitic: Proto-Rift *fag- ‘a kind of grain’ > Iraqw Cayiti?i ‘maize’; 
K’wadza agentiko *bulrush millet’ (?). Ehret 1980:376. [Ehret 1995:346, 
no. 675, *faag- ‘grain’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil akai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to flourish, to sprout’, akai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
sprout, to rise; to raise’, akaippu ‘rising, elevation’; Malayalam aka ‘germ, 
bud, shoot’, akekka ‘to bud’, ava ‘bud, especially the fruit-like sprout of 
Artocarpus’, avekka ‘to sprout’; Kannada age ‘seedling, shoot from the 
root of a plant or tree, sprout’; Kodagu age ‘paddy, seedling’; Tulu agge 
‘the shoot of a branch’; Kurux akhud ‘seed-bud, sprout, shoot’, akrana ‘to 
germinate, to shoot, to sprout’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 15. 
Kannada aku ‘leaf, young rice not yet transplanted, young sprouts of corn, 
any filament; Telugu äku ‘leaf, petal; seedlings of paddy for 
transplantation’; Gadba (Salur) akupacan ‘green’; Gondi (many dialects) 
aki ‘leaf’; Konda āku ‘leaf’; Pengo aki ‘leaf’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:32, 
no. 335. 

Altaic: Mongolian ayli ‘excrescence, burl, or canker on a tree’; Manchu 
ageli ‘a swelling found on the larch (Larix leptolepis) that is used as a 
medicine’ (cf. Norman 1978:7; not in Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003). 
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Buck 1949:8.42 grain. 


746. Proto-Nostratic root *fakh- (~ *fakh-): 
(vb.) *fak'- ‘to beat, to strike, to break’; 
(n.) *fak'-a ‘the act of beating, striking, breaking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fak- ‘to beat, to attack’: Proto-Semitic *fak-ak- ‘to beat, 


C. 


to attack’ > Arabic akka ‘to attack, to conquer, to convict; to beat, to 
whip, to flog’, "akkar ‘who attacks repeatedly’. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*faak- or *faak"- ‘to attack’ > Iraqw akut- ‘to leap, to jump’, Pagmit- ‘to 
fly’; K'wadza ak- ‘to seize’, akat- ‘to catch’; Asa ?ak- ‘to seize’. Ehret 
1980:276. Proto-Southern Cushitic *faaku- ‘war’ > K'wadza ?agumuk 
‘war’; Ma'a aku ‘war’. Derivative of *faak- or *faak"- ‘to attack’. Ehret 
1980:276. Ehret 1995:346, no. 677, *faak- or *faak"- ‘to attack’. 
Dravidian: Tamil akai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be broken, crumpled; to suffer’, akai 
(-pp-, -tt-) ‘to break, to cut in pieces, to beat, to trouble, to oppress’; Gadba 
(Salur) ag- ‘to be torn’, akp- ‘to tear’; Telugu agalu ‘to break or go to 
pieces, to burst’, agalincu, agul(u)cu ‘to break (tr.), to burst’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:4, no. 16. Tamil akkakkay ‘asunder’; Tulu akkakka, akkolu 
*(n.) part; (adv.) asunder’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:4, no. 19. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *dktd- ‘to cut, to strike’ > Lapp / Saami 
(Arjeplog) ak'te- ‘to kill (animals for food), to flay and cut up’; Zyrian / 
Komi okty- ‘to hew, to fell (a tree)’; Vogul / Mansi jákt- ‘to cut’; Ostyak / 
Xanty ögət- ‘to cut, to cut off. Collinder 1960:402 and 1977:88; Rédei 
1986—1988:23 *ükts-; Sammallahti 1988:542 *äktä- ‘to cut’; Aikio 2020: 
35 *äktä- ‘to cut’. 


Sumerian AK ‘to beat, to strike, to hit’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.26 break (vb. tr.). 


747. Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *fal-): 
(vb.) *fal- ‘to be high, tall, elevated, exalted; to rise high; to ascend’; 
(n.) *fal-a ‘highest point: peak, summit, mountain’; 
(particle) *fal- ‘on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fal- ‘(vb.) to be high, exalted; to rise high; to ascend; 


(particle) on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’: Proto-Semitic *fal- 
aw/y- ‘(vb.) to be high, exalted; to rise high; to ascend; (particle) on, upon, 
on top of, over, above, beyond’ > Akkadian e/a ‘to travel uphill or to a 
higher ground, to go up, to ascend; to rise, to grow, to emerge’, elū ‘tall, 
high, exalted, proud’, e/i ‘on, above, upon, more than, over, to, towards, 
against, beyond’, e/én ‘above, over’, elénu (adv.) ‘above, upstream’, el ‘on, 
above, beyond’, e/i$ (adv.) ‘up, on high, on top; upward, upstream’; 
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Hebrew °alah [12v] ‘to go up, to ascend, to climb; to spring up, to grow’, 
Cal [5v] ‘height’, Cal [5v] ‘upon, on, over, above, by, beyond, to, towards’; 
Aramaic Cale ‘to go up’; Syriac lafal ‘upward, above’; Ugaritic “ly ‘to go 
up’, fZ ‘upon’; Arabic ala ‘to be high, elevated; to rise high, to exceed; to 
surpass’, Culūw ‘height, tallness, elevation, altitude’, “a/a ‘on, upon, on top 
of, over, above, by, beyond, to, towards’, Caliy ‘high, tall, elevated’; 
Sabaean ‘ly ‘to be high’, “ly ‘above, upon, toward’; Soqotri °alha ‘high’; 
Mehri ?alew ‘at the top’; Harstisi b-a°/a ‘on, on top of, °alwa ‘north, 
northwards’; Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) °al°ala [OAOA] ‘to raise, to 
elevate’, (with the preposition la agglutinated to the root “/y [cf. Leslau 
1987:304]) la*ala [AOA], lala [AbA] ‘to be high, superior, elevated’, 
2al°ala [AAOA], ?ala*ala [AAOA] ‘to lift up, to raise, to elevate, to exalt, to 
extol’, /a°la [Aó0A] ‘above, against, on, upon, over, about, concerning’ 
(with suffix pronouns, the form is /a°le- [Aéd-]); Tigre ?alfala ‘to raise’, 
läfal ‘on, above’; Tigrinya /d°ald ‘to raise’, ləfli ‘above’; Gurage lalä ‘on, 
above’; Amharic /aful ‘high, exalted; prince’ (loan from Geez) , lay ‘on, 
above’; Gafat laggd ‘on, above’; Harari /d?ay, lay ‘above, on, over, top, 
upper’. Murtonen 1989:319; Klein 1987:473; Leslau 1963:98, 1979:378, 
and 1987:60 and 303—304; Bergstrásser 1928:187 and 1983:218—219; 
Zammit 2002:295. Egyptian fr ‘to ascend’ (earlier ir), €r*r ‘to rise up, to 
go up, to ascend’; Coptic ale [axe] ‘to go up, to ascend’. Hannig 1995:31 
and 148; Faulkner 1962:24; Erman—Grapow 1921:6 ifr (since Middle 
Kingdom ry) and 1926—1963.1:41, 1:208; Gardiner 1957:551 i*r (later 
*r) ‘to ascend, to mount up, to approach’; Cerny 1976:4 and 228 (ol [wa] 
‘to hold, to take, to lift up’); Vycichl 1983:6 and 249. Berber: Tamazight 
alay ‘to climb up, to ascend’, a/ ‘until, up to’; Kabyle ali ‘to climb up, to 
ascend’. Proto-East Cushitic *fa/- ‘mountain, highland’ > Dullay f*al-e 
‘mountain, highland’; Arbore el ‘stone’; Saho fal ‘mountain’; Somali fal 
‘any lofty, coastal range of mountains’; Rendille al ‘mountain’. Sasse 
1979:35 and 36. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *ale ‘over, above’ > Sidamo 
ale ‘top’, alé ‘upper, upwards’, al-icco ‘highland, top’, aliidi ‘over, above’, 
aliido ‘north’; Kambata ale(e-n) ‘on (top of)’, alee-n, ali ‘over, above’, 
aluuda ‘north; over, above’; Gedeo / Darasa alaalle ‘north; over, above’. 
Hudson 1989:109. Diakonoff 1992:30 *fal (> *$yl *fly) ‘to rise up’; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:238, no. 1060, *fal- ‘to rise’, 238—239, no. 1061, 
*fal- ‘top’, and 247—248, no. 1102, *filay- ‘to rise’ (derived from no. 
1060 *fal- ‘to rise’); Ehret 1995:347, no. 679, *£al- ‘to ascend, to go up’. 
Proto-Uralic *äl3- ‘to lift, to raise’: Vogul / Mansi d/m- ‘to lift up, to raise’; 
Ostyak / Xanty dlam- (imptv. ilmi) ‘to lift, to raise, to carry’; Hungarian 
emel- (< *elmel-) ‘to lift, to raise’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets (?) jila- ‘to 
pick up’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan (?) jili-, jila- ‘to pick up’; Selkup 
Samoyed (?) ila- ‘to pick up, to nurse’. Collinder 1955:5 and 1977:27; 
Rédei 1986—1988:24 *dls-; Décsy 1990:98 *älä- ‘(to) lift, (to) carry’; 
Janhunen 1977b:26 *ila-. 
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C. Altaic: Tungus: Manchu ala ‘a hill with a level top’, alin ‘mountain’; 


Nanay / Gold ala ‘small mountains’; Jurchen alin ‘mountain’. Written 
Mongolian ala ‘flat-topped hill’; Khalkha a/ ‘flat-topped hill’. Turkic: 
Kirghiz aliq ~ aluq ‘peak, summit’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:292) 
include Manchu alin ‘mountain’ and Jurchen alin ‘mountain’ under Proto- 
Altaic *ala ‘to cross (a mountain)’. However, Dolgopolsky maintains that 
they belong here instead. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 10.21 rise (vb.); 10.22 raise, lift; 10.61 carry 
(bear). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:519— 520, no. 367; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 126, 
*CAIV (= *£alE or *£álf) ‘height, top; to climb, to go up’; Illié-Svityé 1971— 
1984.1:274—275, no. 137, *fal'a ‘to cross a mountain’. 


748. Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *fal-): 


(vb.) *fal- ‘to make a fire, to light a fire, to ignite, to kindle, to burn’; 
(n.) *fal-a ‘fire, torch’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *fal-aw/y- ‘to burn’ > Hebrew °olah [TW] “burnt 


offering’; Aramaic °ala@a ‘burnt offering’; Syriac "alata ‘burnt offering, 
altar’; Palmyrene ©/t? ‘altar’. Klein 1987:466. Proto-Semitic *fal-ak- ‘to 
make a fire, to light a fire, to ignite, to kindle’ > Arabic °alaka ‘to ignite, to 
catch fire, to kindle’; Mehri ?alok ‘to make a fire’, halok ‘to light, to 
kindle’; Sheri / Jibbali afléķ ‘to light, to kindle’; Harsüsi ?alok ‘to light, to 
kindle’. 

Proto-Indo-European *ffiel- [*ffial-] ‘to burn’: Sanskrit alata-m ‘a fire- 
brand, coal’; Kashmiri a/av ‘fire in a pit’; Gujarati a/avo ‘fire kindled in a 
ditch around which Moslems dance at Muharram’; Shina (Guresi) alau 
‘bonfire’, (Gilgiti) /ai ‘unlit torch’; Latin altar, altare, altaria, altarium 
‘that which is placed upon an altar proper (ara) for burning of the victim; a 
high altar (more splendid than dra)’, adoleo ‘to burn a sacrifice’; Swedish 
ala ‘to blaze, to flame, to flare up, to burn’. Rix 1998a:234 */,el- ‘to burn’; 
Pokorny 1959:28 *al- ‘to burn’; Walde 1927—1932.1:88 *al-; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:87 *h,el- ‘to burn’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:55; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:9 and 24; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:4—5 and I:32; De 
Vaan 2008:24—25. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 22.14 altar; 22.15 sacrifice, offering. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:525, no. 376; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1:276, no. 140, (?) *£aLa ‘to 
burn (sacrificial offerings)’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 127, *f[a]IV ‘to burn 
(especially sacrifices), to use magic means (sacrifices, magic formula, etc.) to 
produce a particular result". 


749. Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fom-): 


(vb.) *fam- ‘to sink, to dip, to plunge’; 
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(n.) *fam-a ‘deep place, valley’; (adj.) ‘sunken, deep’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fam- ‘to be or become deep’: Proto-Semitic *{am-ak’- ‘to 
be or become deep’ > Hebrew "amak [PYV] ‘to be deep’, °émek [PNY] 
‘vale, valley, lowland; open country’, "amok [pry], &amek [PNY] ‘deep’; 
Syriac °amak ‘to be deep’; Ugaritic “mk ‘valley, plain’; Phoenician °mk 
‘plain, valley’; Arabic “amuka ‘to be or become deep, profound; to deepen, 
to make deep or deeper; to penetrate deeply, to go deeply, to become 
absorbed’, amk, “umk ‘depth, profoundness, profundity; bottom’, °amik 
‘deep, profound’; Sabaean mk ‘(cultivated) valley’; Mehri °amk ‘middle’; 
Sheri / Jibbali &amk ‘middle’; Harsüsi &àmk ‘middle’; Geez / Ethiopic 
"amaka [0«?4], "amak"a [04°%] ‘to be deep, to submerge (intr.)’, °amak 
[69>] ‘depth, deepness’; Tigrinya °amdk’d ‘to be deep’; Tigre “amka ‘to 
be concave, to be hollowed’; Amharic ammdka ‘to be deep, to make deep’, 
mdkmdk ‘abyss (referring to hell)’. Murtonen 1989:321—322; Tomback 
1978:250—251; Klein 1987:476; Leslau 1987:63; Zammit 2002:295— 
296. Semitic loan in Late Egyptian "mq ‘valley floor or bottom, plain’. 
Hannig 1995:141. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil amir ‘to be immersed, to be plunged, to sink’, amirttu 
(amirtti-) ‘to cause to sink, to immerse, to engulf, to press down, to cover 
(as eyelids the eyes)’, amirntu (amirnti-) ‘to sink’; Malayalam amiruka ‘to 
sink’, amirttuka, amurttuka ‘to fix, to set’; Kannada agur ‘to sink in water, 
to be immersed, to dive’, agurcu ‘to cause to sink in water, to immerse’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:16—17, no. 167. 

C. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *am- ‘deep’: Chukchi n-amacga-qgen, amacqga- 
[ən ‘deep’, am-at- ‘to flood, to overflow banks’; Koryak n-am-qen ‘deep 
(water)’, am-ka ‘deep(ly)’; Alyutor n-am-qin ‘deep (water)’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen °am-laX ‘deep’, "am?am ‘deep place’, (Western) amlag ‘deep’, 
(Eastern) amam ‘deep’, (Southern) ama ‘deep’. Fortescue 2005:341. 


Buck 1949:12.67 deep. 


750. Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fom-): 
(vb.) *fam- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 
(n.) *fam-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 
Extended form (Semitic and Indo-European): 
(vb.) *fam-V-d- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 
(n.) *fam-d-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fam- ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to make high; to raise up, to 
stand upright, to support; (n.) point, tip, top’: Proto-Semitic *fam-ad- ‘to 
raise up, to stand upright, to support’ > Akkadian emédu ‘to lean against, to 
reach, to cling to, to come into contact, to stand (near); to place, to lean 
(something upon or against something), to load, to impose (obligations to 
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pay taxes or fines)’, imdu (indu) ‘stanchion, support; tax, impost, 
obligation to work’; Arabic Yamada ‘to support (by a pillar or a column), 
to prop up, to buttress, to shore up’, umda ‘support, prop, shore; main 
subject, main issue, basic issue’, °imad ‘column, support, pillar, tent-pole, 
pilaster’; Sabaean (pl.) ?md ‘vine-props’; Sheri / Jibbali &ámud ‘beam, 
pillar’, a°mid ‘to put a pillow under the head’; Harsüsi ?amdat ‘beam’, 
?amid ‘pillow, cushion’; Mehri ?4mawd ‘ceiling beam, beam’, hamod ‘to 
prop up someone’s head (with a pillow, arm)’; Phoenician °md ‘column’; 
Hebrew °amaod [TY] ‘to take one’s stand, to stand’,  'ammüó [TY], 
Cammuð [TY] ‘pillar, column’; Imperial Aramaic fmd ‘to stand’; Syriac 
"ammüóaà ‘pillar, column’; Geez / Ethiopic (denominative) Cammada 
[09°] (also ?ammada [h2"£.]) ‘to erect a column, to stand (as a column), 
to sustain, to prop up (with a column), to strengthen, to form’, "amd 
[0P €] (also ?umd [KFP £]) ‘column, pillar, post, mast, balustrade, column 
of a page’; Tigrinya Camdi ‘column’; Tigre amd ‘column’; Amharic amd 
‘column’ (Geez loan). Murtonen 1989:321; Klein 1987:474; Leslau 
1987:62—63. (?) Egyptian “mm body part (in the head of animals), 
perhaps ‘brain’ (semantic development from ‘highest part of the head, top 
of the head’ as in Old English brægen ‘brain’ [cf. Onions 1966:113], 
related to Greek Bpeyuóç ‘top of the head’, Ppéypa ‘the front part of the 
head’). Faulkner 1962:43; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:186; Hannig 
1995:141. Proto-Southern Cushitic *faam- ‘tip, point’ > Iraqw amay ‘cist, 
swollen gland; East Coast fever’, anta ‘grave’, antoni ‘anthill’; Burunge 
anta ‘anthill’; Alagwa anta ‘anthill’; K’wadza ambayiko ‘tail’; Dahalo 
*eeme ‘thorn; needle’. Ehret 1980:274. North Omotic: Bench / Gimira amu 
‘thorny’; Yemsa / Janjero àamá ‘mountain’. Ehret 1995:348, no. 682, 
*faam- '(vb.) to raise; (n.) tip of anything’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*fimd'-i >) *ffind-i ‘on top of, over, above; in 
addition to’: Sanskrit ddhi (as a prefix to nouns and verbs) ‘over, over and 
above, besides’; (as a separable adverb or preposition) ‘over, from above, 
from, from the presence of, after’, adhika-h ‘(adj.) additional, subsequent, 
later; superior, more numerous; abundant, excellent; (n.) surplus, 
abundance, redundancy, hyperbole; (indeclinable) exceedingly, too much, 
more’; Pali adhi (prep. and prefix of place where) ‘on top of, over, above, 
on; in addition to’, (prep. and prefix of direction denoting a movement 
towards a definite end or goal) ‘up to, over, toward, to, on’, adhika- 
‘exceeding, superior, extraordinary’; Armenian and in the senses: ‘to, over, 
by, with’. Mann 1984—1987:856 *ndh- (*ndhe, *ndho, *ndhóm) ‘to, till, 
toward, near’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:31; Burrow 1973:286 — Burrow 
also cites Avestan aidi, aiói and Old Persian adiy; Hübschmann 1897:447. 


Buck 1949:4.203 brain; 9.51 beam; 10.22 raise, lift; 12.33 top. Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 135, *£/o/mdE ‘to stand upright, to rise’. 
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751. Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fam-): 
(vb.) *£am- ‘to shoot, to hurl, to throw’; 
(n.) *fam-a ‘arrow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fam- '(vb.) to shoot, to hurl, to throw; (n.) arrow": 
Egyptian °m°3t ‘throw-stick’, °m°? ‘to throw the throw-stick'. Hannig 
1995:140; Gardiner 1957:557; Faulkner 1962:42; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:186. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo amaatt’o ‘arrow’. Hudson 
1987:21 and 350. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil ampu ‘arrow’, appu-kkattu ‘a sheaf of arrows’; 
Malayalam ampu ‘arrow, porcupine quill’; Kolami amb, am ‘arrow, 
flensing knife’; Toda ob ‘arrow’; Kannada ambu ‘arrow’; Kodagu ambi 
‘arrow’; Tulu ambu ‘arrow’, ambige ‘hunter’; Telugu ambu, ambakamu, 
ammu, ampa- (in compounds) ‘arrow’, (pl.) ampara ‘arrows’, ampakadu 
‘archer’; Parji amb ‘arrow’; Gadba (Ollari) amb ‘arrow’; Konda am 
‘arrow’; Pengo am ‘arrow’; Manda amb ‘arrow’; Kui amba ‘arrow, 
arrowhead’, ambu ‘arrow’; Kuwi ambü ‘arrowhead’, ambu ‘arrow; bow’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:17, no. 178; Krishnamurti 2003:9 *ampu ‘arrow’. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *amps ‘to shoot, to launch’ > Finnish ampu- 
‘to shoot, to fire, to launch’, ammus ‘charge, projectile, shell, ammunition’; 
Estonian amb ‘cross-bow, arbalest’, ambu- ‘to shoot with the (cross-)bow’, 
ambur ‘archer, bowman’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) ib-, (Kazan) ab-, 
(Glazov) fbf- ‘to shoot; to throw, to hurl’. Rédei 1986—1988:606—607 
*amp3 ‘to shoot, to launch’ — Rédei also includes Lapp / Saami 
(Norwegian) ab'bo ~ -bb- ‘to boil over, to boil so fast that part of the 
contents runs away’; Sammallahti 1988:552 *ampa- ‘to shoot’; Aikio 
2020:13—14 *ampV- / *empV- ‘to shoot’. 


Buck 1949:10.25 throw (vb.); 20.25 arrow. Hakola 2000:20, no. 29. 


752. Proto-Nostratic root *fan- (~ *fan-): 
(vb.) *£an- ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’; 
(n.) *fan-a ‘life, breath’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian Cn ‘(vb.) to live; (n.) life; living person’, "ny, “nhw ‘a 
living being’, nhw ‘life’; Coptic onh [wng] ‘to live, to be alive’. Hannig 
1995:144—146; Faulkner 1962:43—44; Erman—Grapow 1921:26 and 
1926—1963.1:193—200; Gardiner 1957:557; Vycichl 1983:250; Cerny 
1976:228. [Ehret 1995:352, no. 690, *fany"- ‘to rise, to grow’ .] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ffienE- [*ffanE-] ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’: 
Greek ávgpuog ‘wind’; Sanskrit ániti, dnati ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’, 
aná-h ‘breath, respiration’, ánila-h ‘wind’; Latin anima ‘breath, wind; the 
breath of life, vital principle, soul (physical)’, animal ‘a living being, 
animal’, animo ‘to animate, to give life to’, animosus ‘full of breath, wind, 
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life’; Old Irish anal ‘breath’; Gothic uz-anan (only in 3rd sg. pret.) ‘to 
breathe one’s last’; Old Icelandic anda ‘to breathe, to live’, andi ‘breath, 
wind, spirit’, 6nd ‘breath’; Norwegian anda ‘to breathe’, ande ‘breath’; 
Old English opian (< *an@0-jan) ‘to pant’; Old Frisian omma, amma (< 
*an-man-) ‘breath’; Tocharian A aricàm, B anme ‘self; inner being, soul’. 
Rix 1998a:238—239 *h,enh,- ‘to breathe’; Pokorny 1959:38—39 *an(5)- 
‘to breathe’; Walde 1927—1932.1:56—58 *an-; Mann 1984—1987:21 
*andhos, -à, -us ‘soul, spirit, rancor’, 22 *anamos, -à ‘breath, soul, spirit, 
air’, 22 *anatlom; *anatrom, -à ‘breath’, 22 *anatos, -ios, -is, -ön “breath, 
soul’, 26—27 *ano, -ið ‘to blow, to breathe’, 27 *anos ‘breath, soul, 
fragrance’; Mallory—Adams 1997:82 *h,énh,mi ‘to breathe’, *h,énh,mos 
‘breath’, *h,énh,-tlo- ‘breath’ (in Celtic), *h,énh,- ‘to breathe’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:466 *anH- and 1995.1:388 *anH- ‘(vb.) to 
breathe; (n.) breath’; Watkins 1985:2 *ana- and 2000:4 *ana- ‘to breathe’ 
(oldest form *g,ena,-, colored to *g,ana,-), suffixed form *ana-mo-; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:33 and 1:34; Boisacq 1950:61 *anei-; Hofmann 
1966:18; Frisk 1970—1973.I:105; Beekes 2010.1:101—102 *h,enh,-mo-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:86; Ernout—Meillet 1979:34; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:49—50; De Vaan 2008:43; Orél 2003:17 Proto-Germanic 
*an(a)mon, 17—18 *ananan, 18 *andojanan, 18—19 *andon; Kroonen 
2013:27 Proto-Germanic *anan- 'to breathe'; Feist 1939:538 *ane-; 
Lehmann 1986:385 *an(a)-; De Vries 1977:9 and 687; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:294; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:164 *ana,-; Adams 1999:41—42 
* f en(h;)-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:307—311 *h,enh,-. 

Proto-Eskimo *anar- ‘to breathe (out): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anarmagq 
"breath, spirit; Central Alaskan Yupik anarnaq ‘spirit, soul, breath’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik anarnarir(ar) ‘to get out of breath’; Central 
Siberian Yupik anaXta- ‘to breathe, to continue to function normally’, 
anarnag ‘breath, the way things are’; Sirenik anacacaXtaX ‘breath’; North 
Alaskan Inuit anirnig ‘breath’; Western Canadian Inuit anirniq ‘breath’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit anirniq ‘breath, spirit’; Greenlandic Inuit aninniq 
‘breath’. ^ Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. ^ Proto-Eskimo 
*anantaqa- ‘to breathe’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anaXtaga- ‘to breathe’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik anaXtaqa- ‘to live, to breathe’; North Alaskan Inuit 
aniqtini- ‘to breathe’; Sirenik anaXsaqa(s)- ‘to breathe’; Western Canadian 
Inuit aniqtini- ‘to breathe’; Eastern Canadian Inuit anigtiri- ‘to breathe’; 
Greenlandic Inuit anirtiri- ‘to breathe deeply, to groan’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. Proto-Eskimo *anarya(C)ar- ‘to take a 
breath’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik anaryaar- ‘to sigh’; Northern Siberian 
Yupik anrayurinatag ‘catching one’s breath’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
anaryaar- ‘to take a breath, to sigh’; Seward Peninsula Inuit aniqsaaq- ‘to 
breathe’; North Alaskan Inuit aniqsaaq- ‘to take a breath’; Western 
Canadian Inuit aniqsaaq- ‘to breathe’; Eastern Canadian Inuit anirsaatuq- 
‘to breathe’; Greenlandic Inuit anirsaar- ‘to breathe’, anirsaag ‘spirit, 
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ghost’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. Proto-Inuit *an(a) rilak- 
‘to gasp for breath’ > Greenlandic Inuit anpili(y)- ‘to gasp for breath’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:28. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath; 4.74 live (= be alive); living, alive; life. Ilič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1:261, no. 125, *?anga ‘to breathe’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
138a, *£in[V]qV ‘to live’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:521, no. 369; Fortescue 
1998:152. 


753. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fay-a “upper part’; (particle) *fay- ‘up, above’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fay- ‘(n.) upper part; (particle) up, above’: Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *fay- ‘up, above’ > Iraqw ay ‘in the past, long ago’; Burunge oy 
(pl. omeri) ‘mountain’; K’wadza onka (pl. oma) ‘mountain’; Ma’a aná 
‘above’, agilá ‘above’. Ehret 1980:276. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fan- 
‘head’ > Ma'a mu?a, angálo ‘head’; Dahalo *àni ‘head’. Ehret 1980:276. 
Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo aand ‘on (top of)’, aana ‘over, above’. 
Hudson 1989:348. [Ehret 1995:351, no. 689, *fay-/* fiy- ‘tip, peak, top’.] 

B. [Dravidian: Tamil an ‘upper part’, ana ‘to lift the head’, anar ‘to rise, to 
move upwards’, anavu (anavi-) ‘to go upward, to ascend’, annal 
‘greatness, exaltation, superiority, great man, king, god’, annd ‘to look 
upward, to gape, to hold the head erect’; Malayalam anna ‘upwards, 
above’, annal ‘high, God, esp. Arhat’, annd ‘looking upwards’; Kannada 
anne, anna, ana ‘excellence, purity’; Tulu anavuni, annavuni ‘to look up, 
to lift up the face, to gaze’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:12, no. 110. Tamil 
ani ‘excellence, superiority’, ani-ppon ‘gold of the finest quality’, äni- 
muttu ‘pearl of the finest quality’; Kannada ani ‘excellence, superiority, 
preciousness’, dni-pon ‘gold of the finest quality’; Malayalam anikkaram 
‘the choicest of anything’, ani-pponnu ‘finest gold’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:33, no. 354.] 

C. [(?) Proto-Altaic *ayo (‘front, front side’ >) ‘right (side)’: Proto-Tungus 
*ay(gi)- ‘right? > Evenki angü, anyii ‘right’; Lamut / Even dngpy ‘right’; 
Negidal avni-da ‘right’; Oroch anga ‘right’; Udihe ayayaZa ‘right’; Solon 
angida ‘right’. Proto-Mongolian *eyge- ‘south; front (of cloth)’ > Written 
Mongolian eyger ‘flap of a garment, lapel(s); southern slope of a mountain 
or hill’, ey ‘width (of material), dimension, extent’, ey ‘very, most’ (ey 
terigtin ‘first of all, very first’); Khalkha enger ‘south; front (of cloth)’; 
Buriat enger ‘front (of cloth)’; Kalmyk eyga, eygr ‘shore’; Ordos enger 
‘front (of cloth)’; Dagur enge ‘front (of cloth)’; Dongxiang engie ‘front (of 
cloth)’; Monguor yge ‘front (of cloth)’. Proto-Turkic *oy ‘right; good, 
lucky; west’? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) oy ‘right; good, lucky; west’; 
Karakhanide Turkic oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Turkish (dial.) on ‘right; good, 
lucky’; Turkmenian oy ‘good, lucky’; Uzbek oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Uighur oy ‘right’; Karaim oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tatar uy ‘right; good, 
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lucky’; Bashkir uy ‘right; good, lucky’; Kirghiz oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Kazakh oy ‘right’; Noghay oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Sary-Uighur oy ‘right’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tuva oy ‘right’; Yakut uya 
‘right; southern’, uguor ‘on the other bank’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:305 **ayo ‘right’.] 


Sumerian an ‘high’, an ‘heaven’, an ‘over, above’, an-da ‘more than; over, 
above, on top of, an-na ‘to be raised, elevated’, an-na ‘high’, an-na ‘over, 
above’, an-na ‘in heaven’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 4.20 head; 12.33 top; 12.41 right; 12.48 south. 
Note: the Dravidian and Altaic forms are phonologically ambiguous — they 
may belong with Proto-Nostratic *xay- (~ *xay-) ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise; to rise, 
to go upward, to ascend; (n.) that which is most prominent, visible, or 
noticeable; (particle) on top of, over, above’ instead. 


754. Proto-Nostratic root *fap’- (~ *fap’-): 


(vb.) *fap’- ‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by force’; 
(n.) *fap’-a ‘grasp, hold, seizure’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fap’- ‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by force’: 


Proto-Semitic *fab-at’- ‘to take hold of, to take by force; to hold tightly, to 
hold fast’ > Akkadian ebétu ‘to tie, to bind; to tighten, to put someone in 
straits’; Mandaic abt ‘to bind, to hold fast’; Epigraphic South Arabian Cbr 
‘compulsory service, calamity’; Geez / Ethiopic °abbata [oNm], ?abata 
[Alm] ‘to exact compulsory service, to compel, to force, to coerce, to take 
by force, to requisition; to ruin; to push; to place an obstacle'; Tigrinya 
"abátá ‘to hurl oneself upon to tear to pieces’; Amharic abbätä ‘to trouble, 
to upset, to compel'. Leslau 1987:55. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *abad- 
(?) ‘to hold, to seize’ > Gedeo / Darasa abid- ‘to hold, to seize’; Hadiyya 
amad- ‘to hold, to seize, to start, to begin, to touch’; Sidamo amad- ‘to 
hold, to seize, to touch’. Hudson 1989:80. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite ha-pi- ‘to press, to squeeze 
out’. Dravidian: Tamil appu (appi-) ‘to stick with the hand (as sandal 
paste), to plaster with a trowel (as mortar), to apply repeatedly (as 
fomentation), to press against (as in wrestling), to thrust in the mouth’, 
appali ‘to remove unevenness in the wall by placing pieces of brick or tile 
with chunam when plastering’; Malayalam appi, appu ‘plaster’, appuka ‘to 
stick to, to attach to, to press against (as plaster), to press in’; Kota ap- 
(apy-) ‘to throw (clay) into a crevice to plug it, to beat strongly with the 
hand’; Kannada appige, apige, appade, appuge ‘the act of joining, 
cementing, soldering, etc.; a patch’, appalisu ‘to strike against, to stroke, to 
flap, to slap’, apparisu ‘a stroke’; Tulu appalipuni ‘to strike anything with 
the open hand, to squash’; Telugu appalincu ‘to slap, to touch, to tap, to 
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strike gently with the open hand, to smear, to apply’, appalinta ‘slapping, 
etc.’, appalamu ‘clapping, flapping, striking’. Burrow—Emenau 1984:16, 
no. 157. 

C. Uralic: Finnish apaja ‘fishing grounds; catch, haul’; Karelian apaja, abaja 
‘fishing grounds; catch, haul’; Estonian abajas ‘cove, bay, creek, 
backwater, inlet’. 

D. Proto-Altaic *apV- ‘to take’: Proto-Tungus *abgu- ‘to pull out, to take 
from; (refl.) to appear’ > Evenki abgin- ‘to appear’; Negidal abgu- ‘to pull 
out, to take from’; Ulch acbumbu- ‘to pull out, to take from’, acbun- ‘to 
appear’; Orok acbun- ‘to appear’; Nanay / Gold acbj-mboco- ‘to pull out, 
to take from’, acbjacj- ‘to appear’; Oroch abu- ‘to pull out, to take from’; 
Udihe agbu- ‘to pull out, to take from’. Proto-Mongolian *ab- ‘to take’ > 
Written Mongolian ab- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of’, abta- (passive of 
ab-) ‘to be taken or seized, to be taken out, to be capable of being taken, to 
be overtaken, to suffer from, to come under the influence of, abuldu- 
(reciprocal of ab-) ‘to seize or hold each other, to interlock, to stick 
together, to be glued together’, abuca ‘taking, receiving, accepting’; 
Khalkha av- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of’; Buriat aba-, ab- ‘to take, to 
grasp, to get hold of’; Kalmyk aw- ‘to take, to grasp, to take hold of; 
Ordos ab-, aw- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of; Moghol afu- ‘to take, to 
grasp, to get hold of’; Dagur aw- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of; 
Monguor awu-, abu- ‘to take, to grasp, to get hold of’. Poppe 1955:25, 
100, and 278. Proto-Turkic *abuc- ‘handful’ > Karakhanide Turkic avut, 
avut-ca, avuc-ca, avuc ‘handful’; Turkish avuc ‘palm of the hand, 
handful’; Gagauz auc ‘handful’; Azerbaijani ovuc ‘handful’; Turkmenian 
ovuc ‘handful’; Uzbek yowuc ‘handful’; Uighur oc ‘handful’; Karaim avuc, 
uvuc, uvuc ‘handful’; Tatar uc ‘handful’; Bashkir us ‘handful’; Kirghiz ac 
‘handful’; Kazakh uwis ‘handful’; Noghay uvis ‘handful’; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) as ‘handful’; Chuvash ives ‘handful’. Poppe 1960:44; Street 1974:7 
*ab- ‘to take, to grasp’, *ab-uca ‘grasp, handful’; Starostin—Dybo — 
Mudrak 2003:309—310 *apV ‘to take’. 


Buck 1949:9.16 bind (vb. tr.); 9.342 press (vb.); 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, 
take hold of. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:526—527, no. 378; Hakola 2000:22, no. 
35, *apa- ‘to take, to carry’. 


755. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *far-a ‘back, rear; hindquarters, behind’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *far- ‘back, hindquarters’: Semitic: Akkadian erütu (arütu) 
‘back’. Egyptian frt ‘hinder parts (of men), hindquarters (of animals)’. 
Faulkner 1962:45; Hannig 1995:149; Gardiner 1957:558; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:209. West Chadic: Tsagu ddri ‘back’. East Chadic: Dangla 
daron ‘back’; Birgit ?árà ‘back’; Mubi hdr ‘back’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.2:6—7. 
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Proto-Altaic *ára ‘back, behind’: Proto-Tungus *arka-n ‘back’ > Evenki 
arkan ‘back’; Lamut / Even arqvn ‘back’; Negidal aykan ‘back’; Orok 
atta(n) ‘back’; Oroch akka(n) ‘back’; Udihe aka(n) ‘back’; Solon arka 
‘back’. Proto-Mongolian *aru ‘back, behind’ > Middle Mongolian aru 
‘back’, aradan ‘behind’, Grudur ‘to the back’; Written Mongolian aru 
‘back, rear; north, northern; verso of a sheet or folio’; Khalkha ar ‘back, 
rear; the north facing, shady side of a mountain or a house; north, northern; 
background, reverse’; Buriat ara ‘back’; Kalmyk ara, ara, arka ‘back’; 
Ordos aru ‘back; east’; Dagur ar, arkan ‘back’; Shira-Yughur ar ‘back’. 
Proto-Turkic *arka ‘back’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) arqa ‘back’; 
Karakhanide Turkic arga ‘back’; Turkish arka ‘back, back part; reverse 
side’; Gagauz arga ‘back’; Azerbaijani arya ‘back’; Turkmenian arqa 
‘back’; Uzbek orga ‘back’; Uighur a(r)qa ‘back’; Karaim arqa, arya 
‘back’; Tatar arqa ‘back’; Bashkir arqa ‘back’; Kirghiz arqa ‘back’; 
Kazakh arqa ‘back’; Noghay arqa ‘back’; Sary-Uighur arqa, harqa 
‘back’; Khakas arya ‘back’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) arqa ‘back’; Tuva 
a'rya ‘mountain forest; Chuvash orya-ley ‘saddle, strips’; Yakut arya, 
arya-s ‘back’; Dolgan arga-la- ‘to turn one’s back towards somebody’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:311—312 *ara ‘back, behind’; Poppe 
1960:78, 94, and 129; Street 1974:8 *aru ‘rear, back’. 


Buck 1949:4.19 back. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 146, *farH;|wu ~ *faH ru ‘back, 
loins’. 


756. Proto-Nostratic root *far- (~ *far-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *far-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount; to rise, to ascend; to lift up, to raise’; 
(n.) *far-g-a ‘climbing, mounting’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *far-ag- ‘to climb on, to mount; to rise, to ascend’ 


> (?) Hebrew "aray ‘to long for, to yearn for’; Arabic arağa ‘to ascend, to 
mount, to rise’ (according to Leslau [1987:70], this may be a loan from 
Geez / Ethiopic); Epigraphic South Arabian frg ‘eminent’ (?); Geez / 
Ethiopic farga [0C] ‘to ascend, to go up, to climb’, ?a°raga [A627] ‘to 
raise, to take up, to lead up to, to offer (sacrifice)’; Tigre farga ‘to go up, 
to ascend’; Tigrinya °ardgd ‘to go up’; Amharic arrdgd ‘to go up into 
heaven’; Gurage ardgd ‘to have sexual intercourse’. Murtonen 1989:329; 
Klein 1987:484; Leslau 1979:87 and 1987:70; Zammit 2002:284. Cushitic: 
Bilin ?arag- ‘to go up, to ascend’ (loan from Ethiopian Semitic). Reinisch 
1887:49. 

Dravidian: Kurux argnà (argyas) ‘to climb, to mount an animal, to rise (as 
sun, moon, stars), to rise in pitch (as a drum), to get puffed up, (eyes) to be 
turned up before death’, argnà (argas) ‘to make climb, to lift, to haul up, to 
take upon one's shoulders, to lay a burden on, to begin, to raise, to 
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increase’, argta?and, arga?dnda ‘to make climb, to lift up’; Malto arge ‘to 
climb’, argtre ‘to lift, to raise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22, no. 231. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:564—565, no. 428. 


757. Proto-Nostratic root *£af^- (~ *fath-): 
(vb.) *fath- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; 
(n.) *fath-a ‘maturity, old age; advance’; (adj.) ‘mature, old; advanced’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fat- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’: Proto- 


Semitic *fat-uk’- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’ > Hebrew 
"agek [PNY] ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; Ugaritic tk ‘to 
pass’; Akkadian etéku ‘to pass through’; Arabic Catuka ‘to grow old, to 
age, to mature; to mellow (wine)’, Catīk ‘old, ancient, antique, matured, 
mellowed, aged (wine)’, “itk ‘age, vintage (wine)’. Murtonen 1989:334; 
Klein 1987:490. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:255, no. 1143, *£Vtuk- ‘to go’.] 
Proto-Indo-European * ffiet- [* ffiat'-] ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in 
years)’: Sanskrit átati ‘to go (constantly), to walk, to run, to wander’, atnd-h 
‘sun’; Latin annus (< *at-no-s) ‘year’; Oscan akenei (-k- < -t-) ‘in the 
year’; Umbrian (acc. pl.) acnu ‘years’; Gothic (dat. pl.) abnan ‘year’. Rix 
1998a:244 *h,et(H)- ‘to go, to wander’; Pokorny 1959:69 *at- ‘to go; 
year’; Walde 1927—1932.L::41—42 *at ‘to go’; Mann 1984—1987:40 
*atnos, -om ‘year, period’; Watkins 1985:4 *at- and 2000:5 *at- ‘to go’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:442—443, fn. 1, *at[^]nos and 1995.1:370, 
fn. 26, *af^nos; Mallory—Adams 1997:228 *h,et- ‘to go’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:26 and 1:28; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.E:51 *at-nos; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:35; De Vaan 2008:43—44 */net-no-, *h;et-nio- 
‘which goes, a year’; Orél 2003:28 Proto-Germanic *apnaz, 28 *apnjan; 
Kroonen 2013:40 Proto-Germanic *apna- ‘year’; Feist 1939:62—63 (Latin 
annus < *at-nos); Lehmann 1986:47 *at- ‘to go’. 


Buck 1949:14.73 year. Brunner 1969:63, no. 320; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
518—519, no. 366. 


758. Proto-Nostratic root *fen-: 
(vb.) *£en- ‘to see, to notice, to pay attention’; 
(n.) *fen-a ‘sight, view, attention’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fen- 'to see, to notice, to pay attention': Proto-Semitic 
*fan-an- ‘to come into view, to appear’ > Arabic anna ‘to present itself to 
view, to offer itself (to someone); to take shape, to form, to arise, to spring 
up (in someone's mind), to suggest itself; to appear (to someone)’; Sabaean 
fnn ‘to manifest one's self (of a deity)’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *feen- or 
*faan- ‘sight, view’ > Asa nu?us- ‘to show’, nu?uset- ‘to see’; Dahalo 
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"eenaaó- ‘to see from afar’. Ehret 1980:274. [Ehret 1995:349, no. 686, 
*fan- or *faan- ‘to come into view, to appear’. ] 

B. (?) Uralic: Finnish enne ‘omen, augury; sign’, ennustaa ‘to predict, to 
prophesy, to forecast, to foretell’, ennustus ‘prediction; prophesy’; 
Estonian enne ‘omen, portent, foretoken, presage, augury’, ennustama ‘to 
foretell, to predict, to forecast, to prognosticate, to prophesy, to presage, to 
tell fortunes’, ennustus ‘prediction, forecast, prognosis, prophesy, presage’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *enu- (~ -o) ‘(vb.) to beware; (n.) attention’: Proto-Tungus 
*(y)en-te- ‘(vb.) to beware; (adv.) attentively, slowly’ > Evenki ente- ‘to 
beware’, entukuken ‘attentively, slowly’; Manchu enteyeme ‘always, 
eternally’. Proto-Mongolian *(h)an- '(vb.) to pay attention, to beware; 
(adj.) vigorous, attentive’ > Written Mongolian ayqar- ‘to give attention to, 
to look attentively; to be attentive, to pay attention, to observe, to regard’, 
anqarul ‘attention, regard, interest’, anuyu- ‘vigorous, attentive’, ana- ‘to 
beware, to be cautious, to take precautions’; Khalkha anya- ‘to pay 
attention’, anür ‘attentive, cautious, circumspect’, aniiyan ‘hale and hearty 
(of old people)’, ana- ‘to beware’; Buriat anyar- ‘to pay attention’, anda-, 
anzar- ‘to notice’, andadag ‘very sensitive’; Kalmyk ayyar- ‘to pay 
attention’; Ordos anug- ‘to aim at’. Proto-Turkic *anu- ‘(vb.) to get ready; 
(adj.) ready, certain’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) anu- ‘to get ready’, anuq 
‘ready, certain’; Karakhanide Turkic anu- ‘to get ready’, anuq ‘ready, 
certain’; Tatar aniq ‘ready, certain’; Bashkir aniq ‘ready, certain’; Turkish 
(dial.) anik- ‘to get ready’; Turkmenian aniq ‘ready, certain’; Uzbek eniq 
‘ready, certain’; Uighur eniq ‘ready, certain’; Karaim aniq ‘ready, certain’; 
Kirghiz aniq ‘ready, certain’; Kazakh aniq ‘ready, certain’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:508 *enu (~ -o) ‘(vb.) to beware; (n.) attention’. 

D. (?) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *enared- ‘to look for’: Chukchi enarer- ‘to 
look for, to search, to conduct a search’; Kerek inajtat- ‘to look for’; 
Koryak enajej- ‘to look for’; Alyutor inarit- (Palana enaret-) ‘to look for 
(tr.)’; Kamchadal / Itelmen enxtzo-s, inxtzu- ‘to look for’. Fortescue 
2005:79. Semantic development as in Czech hledati ‘to search, to look for’ 
from the same stem found in Old Church Slavic gledati ‘to look at’, Serbo- 
Croatian glédati ‘to look at’, Russian gljadét' [rnayetp] ‘to look (at), to 
fasten one’s eyes upon, to gaze (at)’, etc. 


Buck 1949:11.31 seek; 12.84 sign (sb.); 15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 
15.53 sight (sb.); 15.54 sight (obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 15.55 show (vb.); 
22.47 omen. Hakola 2000:27, no. 58, *enn3 ‘sign, omen’ — Hakola compares 
the Uralic forms cited above with Tamil ennu (enni-) ‘to think, to consider, to 
determine, to esteem, to conjecture, to count, to reckon, to compute, to set a 
price upon’, etc. However, the original meaning of the Uralic forms was more 
likely to have been something like ‘to beware of, to notice, to see’ (cf. Buck 
1949:12.84 sign [sb.] and 22.47 omen), which would place them here instead of 
with Proto-Nostratic root *fey- ‘to think, to consider’. 
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759. Proto-Nostratic root *fey-: 
(vb.) *fey- ‘to think, to consider’; 
(n.) *£eg-a ‘thought, idea, notion, concept, intention, deliberation’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *fan-ay- ‘to mean, to intend’ > Arabic Cand ‘to 
mean, to signify; to concern, to refer to’, ma°nan ‘sense, meaning, 
signification, import; concept, notion, idea, thought’, °indya ‘concern; 
care, solicitude, providence; care(fulness), painstaking, meticulousness; 
heed, notice, regard, attention; interest’; Harstisi mé°na ‘meaning’; Mehri 
hano ‘to decide, to intend’, mané ‘example; intention, intent, meaning’; 
Sheri / Jibbali aní ‘to mean’, mané ‘intention, meaning; example’. 
Murtonen (1989:322—323) also compares the following: Hebrew Canah 
[MY] ‘to answer, to respond’; Aramaic Cand ‘to answer, to respond’; 
Ugaritic "ny ‘to respond, to reply’, m*n ‘response, reply’ (cf. Gordon 
1965:458, no. 1883); Palmyrene “nh ‘to answer, to respond’. Klein 
(1987:476), however, does not compare the Arabic and South Arabian 
forms with Hebrew °anah [MY]. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil emnu (enni-) ‘to think, to consider, to determine, to 
esteem, to conjecture, to count, to reckon, to compute, to set a price upon', 
en 'thought, intention, deliberation, esteem, calculation, mathematics, 
number’, ennam ‘thought, idea, respect, deliberation, anxiety, 
mathematics’, ennar, ennalar ‘mathematicians’, ennal ‘intention, counting, 
deliberation’, ennikkai ‘numbering, esteem, reverence’, emi ‘number’; 
Malayalam en ‘number, thought’, ennam ‘number, counting’, ennuka ‘to 
count, to number, to esteem, to relate’, ennikka ‘(vb.) to get counted, to 
account for; (n.) counting’; Toda ön- (öny-) ‘to count’, önm ‘counting, 
numbers’; Kannada  emike, ennike ‘counting, number, thinking, 
observation’, enisu, enasu, enusu, ennisu ‘to add together, to enumerate, to 
count, to estimate, to appreciate, to consider, to think, to plan, to compare’, 
ennu ‘to count, to think’; Kodagu ënn- (énni-) ‘to say, to tell’; Tulu ennuni 
‘to count, to think, to presume, to expect’, ennige, enike, ene, enke 
‘calculation, estimation’; Telugu ennu ‘to count, to reckon, to think, to 
believe, to esteem, to care for, to criticize’, ennika ‘counting, number, 
esteem, regard, opinion, hope’, encu ‘to count, to reckon, to enumerate, to 
think, to consider, to believe, to judge, to esteem’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:78, no. 793; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *en- ‘to count’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *éyV- ‘to think, to understand’: Proto-Tungus *(y)ege- ‘to 
peer at, to investigate’ > Lamut / Even eyéli-, eyét- ‘to peer at, to 
investigate’. Proto-Mongolian *ayuda-la- ‘to look into, to investigate’ > 
Written Mongolian ayudala- (kereg ayudalayu) ‘to look into, investigate, 
or reveal a matter or affair’; Khalkha üdla- (kopor yyzviax) ‘to investigate 
or expose a matter’; Buriat üdal- ‘to look into, to investigate’; Kalmyk üdl- 
‘to look into, to investigate’; Ordos idala- ‘to look into, to investigate’; 
Moghol audol- ‘to look into, to investigate’, (Zirni Manuscript) oudal 
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‘investigation’. Proto-Turkic *āņ ‘intelligence’, *dy-la- ‘to hear, to 
understand, to discern’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) apla- ‘to understand’; 
Karakhanide Turkic ag/a- ‘to understand’; Turkish anla- ‘to understand’; 
Azerbaijani anla- ‘to understand’; Uighur ayla- ‘to hear’; Tatar ay-yar- ‘to 
understand’; Turkmenian àzla- ‘to understand’, ay ‘intelligence’; Kirghiz 
ay ‘intelligence’; Chuvash on ‘intelligence’; Yakut agla- ‘to discern’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:511 *éyV ‘to think, to understand’. 


Buck 1949:11.66 account, reckoning; 17.13 think (= reflect); 17.14 think (= be 
of the opinion); 17.16 understand. 


760. Proto-Nostratic root *fey-: 


(vb.) *fey- ‘to know, to recognize’; 
(n.) *fey-a ‘sight, recognition’; (adj.) ‘known, seen, recognized’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *feyn- ‘eye’: Proto-Semitic *fayn- ‘eye’ > Akkadian inu 


(enu) ‘eye’; Hebrew Cayin [1^Y] ‘eye’ (Post-Biblical Hebrew "ena? [XY] 
[from Aramaic]); Aramaic "ena ‘eye’; Syriac Paynd ‘eye’; Mandaic aina 
‘eye’; Phoenician Cyn, n ‘eye’; Nabatean Cyn ‘eye’; Palmyrene fyn ‘eye’; 
Ugaritic fn ‘eye’; Arabic fayn ‘eye’; Sabaean Cyn ‘eye’; Harsüsi ?ayn 
‘eye’; Mehri ?dyn ‘eye’; Sheri / Jibbali °ihn ‘eye’; Geez / Ethiopic fayn 
[027] ‘eye’; Tigrinya Cayni ‘eye’; Tigre Cin ‘eye’; Amharic ayn ‘eye’; 
Argobba ayn ‘eye’; Gurage (Gyeto) ayn, (Chaha, Eza, Muher, Masqan, 
Gogot) en, (Endegefi) én, (Soddo, Wolane) in, (Selti, Zayse) in, (Ennemor) 
ér ‘eye’; Gafat ind ‘eye’; Harari in ‘eye’. Murtonen 1989:317—318; Klein 
1987:470; Zammit 2002:301; Leslau 1963:27, 1979:117, and 1987:79— 
80; Bergstrásser 1983:212—213; Militarév 2010:66 Proto-Semitic *fayn-. 
Egyptian fn, fyn- hieroglyphic determinative sign for 'eye'. Hannig 
1995:142—143 and 1033 (D8); Faulkner 1962:43 (under fn “beautiful’); 
Erman—Grapow 1921:25 and 1926—1963.1:189. [Orél—Stolbova 
1995:243, no. 1084, *fayVn- ‘eye’.| Note: The Southern Cushitic forms 
cited by Militarév (2010:66, no. 25) are included under Proto-Nostratic 
*f'en- ‘to see, to notice, to pay attention’ instead. 

Dravidian: Tamil ey ‘to know, to understand’, eyyamai ‘ignorance’; Toda 
iy- (is-) ‘to know how to’; Gadba etap- (etat-) ‘to think’; Konda nes- ‘to 
know, to be capable of’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:79, no. 806. 

(?) Indo-European: Tocharian A/B aik- ‘to know, to recognize’; B aisamo 
‘wise’, aisamne ‘wisdom’, aisi ‘knowing’, aisaumye ‘(n.) wise person, 
sage; (adj.) wise’. The traditional comparison of the above Tocharian 
forms with Gothic aigan ‘to have’, etc. (cf. Adams 1999:101—102; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:139—140) should accordingly be abandoned. 
Also to be abandoned is Mann’s (1984—1987:6) suggestion that Tocharian 
aik- may be from a putative Proto-Indo-European *aigid ‘to show, to tell, 
to declare’ and related to Gothic af-aikan ‘to deny’, Latin aio ‘to affirm, to 
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say, to assert, to state’, etc. Thus, it appears that Tocharian aik- is isolated 
within Indo-European. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ejma- ‘to stare (intr.)’, ejmari:- ‘to stare at 
(tr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:154. 


Buck 1949:4.21 eye; 15.51 see; 17.16 understand; 17.17 know. 
761. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fig-a “young of an animal, calf: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fig(a)l- ‘young of an animal, calf’: Proto-Semitic *fig/- 
‘young of an animal, calf’ > Hebrew *'eyel [Day] ‘calf’; Aramaic Cegla 
‘calf’; Phoenician fgl ‘calf’; Arabic “igi ‘calf’; Ugaritic fgl ‘calf’; Sabaean 
gl ‘calf; Geez / Ethiopic ?ag”/] [APA], Cagval [OTA], Cag] [^A] ‘the 
young of any animal or fowl’; Tigre ?agal ‘calf’; Tigrinya gəlgäl ‘young 
mule or horse’; Amharic (reduplicated) gəlgäl ‘lamb’; Harari gigi ‘young 
of animals’; Gurage gəlgəl ‘the young of an animal’. According to Leslau 
(1979:273), “[t]he root g/g/ is a reduplicated g/-g/ going back to ?g/, “gi.” 
Murtonen 1989:309—310; Leslau 1963:70, 1979:273, and 1987:11; Klein 
1987:463; Diakonoff 1992:82, fn 123, *fog"- (Diakonoff rejects the 
comparison of the above forms with Akkadian agalu ‘donkey’); Zammit 
2002:282. Egyptian fg-, fen- (placed before several words dealing with 
cattle); Coptic acol [460^] ‘calf’. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:236; 
Cerny 1976:19 (questioned); Vycichl 1983:23 (Coptic aco! [A604] < 
*faggál < *faggal). M. Cohen 1947:86, no. 43. Orél—Stolbova 1995:247, 
no. 1100, *Sigal- ‘cow, calf’; Militarév 2009:101. 

B. Proto-Indo-European * ffiig^- [*£fieg^-] ‘with young (of animals)’: Sanskrit 
(£.) ahi ‘cow’; Avestan azi ‘with young (of cows or mares)’; Armenian ezn 
‘bull’; (?) Middle Irish ag ‘ox, cow’, al (< *aglo-) ‘litter, brood’. Pokorny 
1959:7 *agh- ‘pregnant animal’; Walde 1927—1932.I:38; Mann 1984— 
1987:233 *eghis ‘ox, cow’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:68; Vendryès 
1959— :A-22 *agh- and A-58; Mallory—Adams 1997:135 *h,egh- ‘cow’ 
(Mallory—Adams note: “This word is usually reconstructed as *h,egh- but 
such a reconstruction makes it impossible to include Arm ezn ‘cow’. The 
Indo-Iranian forms are ambiguous as to whether the initial vowel was *h,e- 
or *h,e-; only the Celtic seems to require *h,e-. However, there is some 
precedent for an initial *e- appearing as a- in Celtic, cf. Olr aig ‘ice’ from 
*jegi-. As the word is attested at the margins of the IE world this strongly 
suggests PIE status.’’). 


Buck 1949:3.23 cow; 3.24 calf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:518, no. 365; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 119, */f7ogUIV (or *H,oqUIV) ‘offspring, child, 


young’. 


762. Proto-Nostratic root *fim- (~ *fem-): 
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(vb.) *fim- ‘to suck, to swallow’; 
(n.) *fim-a ‘the act of sucking, swallowing; breast, nipple, teat’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fim- ‘to suck, to swallow’: Egyptian fm ‘to swallow; to 
absorb’, (causative) s°m ‘to swallow down, to wash down (food)’. Hannig 
1995:138; Faulkner 1962:42; Gardiner 1957:557; Erman—Grapow 
1921:25 and 1926—1963.1:183—184. West Chadic: Karekare ?impa ‘to 
suck’; Bole ?yump- ‘to suck’, ?yümpá (n.) ‘the act of sucking’. 
Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.1I:310. West Chadic: Pa'a ?mma ‘to eat 
(soft food)’. East Chadic: Somray 3m ‘to eat (soft food)’; (?) Migama 
?aymo ‘to eat (hard food)’; (?) Sokoro aymé ‘to eat (hard food)’. 
Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.II:119 and II:120—121. North Omotic: 
Bench / Gimira m? ‘(vb.) to eat; (n.) food, meal’; Yemsa / Janjero me ‘to 
eat’, mu, muwu ‘to eat’. 

B. Proto-Uralic *imi- ‘to suck’: Finnish ime- ‘to suck, to suckle’; Estonian 
ime- ‘to suck’; Zyrian / Komi nim- ‘to suck’; Ostyak / Xanty em- ‘to suck’; 
Old Hungarian em- ‘to suck’, emlő ‘breast, nipple, teat’ (Hungarian 
emésztó ‘digesting, digestive; consuming, wasting’, emésztés “digestion, 
digesting’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets (derivative) (Obdorsk) nimne- ‘to 
suck’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan (derivative) nimiri- ‘to suck’; Selkup 
Samoyed nima- ‘to suck’, nemarna-, newara- ‘to give the breast’; 
Kamassian (derivative) rtimeer- ‘to suckle, to suck’; Taigi nimu ‘to suck’. 
Collinder 1955:15—16 and 1977:37; Décsy 1990:98 *imd ‘to suck’; Rédei 
1986—1988:82—83 *ime- ‘to suck’; Sammallahti 1988:536 imi- ‘to suck’; 
Janhunen 1977b:110—111 *nim-; Aikio 2020:59—60 *imi- ‘to suck’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ib- ‘to suck’. Nikolaeva 2006:178—179. 

C. Proto-Altaic *emV (~ *ami) ‘to suck’: Proto-Mongolian *em-kii- ‘to chew, 
to put into the mouth’ > Written Mongolian emKü- ‘to chew, to put into or 
hold in the mouth’, emkü (n.) “bite, morsel, mouthful’; Khalkha ómyó- ‘to 
chew, to put into the mouth’; Buriat timye- ‘to chew’; Ordos ugku 
‘mouthful’; Dagur unku-, umku-, enku- ‘to chew’; Monguor unkwa 
‘mouthful’, yaygu- ‘to put into the mouth’. Poppe 1955:48. Proto-Turkic 
*em- ‘to suck’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) emig ‘breast’; Karakhanide 
Turkic em- ‘to suck’, emig ‘beast’; Turkish em- ‘to suck’, emme ‘the act of 
sucking’, emzik ‘nipple, teat’; Azerbaijani dm3ak ‘nipple’; Turkmenian em- 
‘to suck’, emek ‘breast’; Uzbek emcak ‘breast’; Uighur äm- ‘to suck’, 
ämčäk ‘breast’; Tatar im- ‘to suck’, imcek ‘breast’; Bashkir imsdk ‘breast’; 
Kirghiz emcek ‘breast’; Noghay emSek ‘breast’; Sary-Uighur emiy ‘breast’; 
Tuva em- ‘to suck’, emig ‘breast’; Chuvash a”m- ‘to suck’; Yakut em- ‘to 
suck’, emi ‘breast’; Dolgan emij ‘breast’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:505—506 *emV (~ *ami) ‘to suck’. 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of woman); 4.58 bite (vb.); 5.11 eat; 5.13 drink (vb.); 
5.16 suck (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 134, *£im/é] ‘to suck, to swallow’; 
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Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:248, no. 109, *H/E/mi ‘to suck, to swallow’; 
Greenberg 2002:159—160, no. 371; Hakola 2000:39, no. 125. 


763. Proto-Nostratic root *for-: 
(vb.) *fory- ‘to turn or twist round’; 
(n.) *for»-a ‘turning, twisting; binding, tying; sewing, weaving’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *for- ‘to turn or twist round’: Egyptian frq ‘to bind; to put 
on (clothes), to get dressed’, frf ‘(vb.) to envelop, to tie up; (n.) bag, 
bundle’; Coptic (Bohairic) orf [wpq] ‘to enclose, to restrict, to surround’. 
Hannig 1995:151; Faulkner 1962:45; Gardiner 1957:558; Erman—Grapow 
1921:27, 28 and 1926—1963.1:210—211, 1:211; Vycichl 1983:250; Cerny 
1976:229. Proto-Southern Cushitic *for- ‘to bind, to tie’ > Alagwa for- ‘to 
tangle’; Iraqw foru ‘cow seized by force’; Asa ?eras- ‘to shut’; Ma’a -°dro 
‘to tie, to tether’; Dahalo fur- ‘to sew’. Ehret 1980:279. 

Dravidian: Tamil orukku (orukki-) ‘to draw out (as gold thread)’; Kota ork- 
(orky-) ‘to embroider’; Toda wirk- (wirky-) ‘to embroider’; Tulu nülodu ‘a 
spindle’; Telugu oduku, vaduku ‘to spin’; Naiki (of Chanda) oc-/os- ‘to 
sew’; Gondi vadiyand ‘to twist a rope’, vaddand, vaditana ‘to spin’, 
waditana ‘to twist or twirl fiber into a thread’; Kota vark- ‘to spin’; Pengo 
roc- ‘to sew; to plait, to weave’; Manda ruc- ‘to plait’; Kui osa (osi-) *(vb.) 
to sew, to weave; (n.) sewing, weaving’; Kuwi oh?nai ‘to mesh’, huc- ‘to 
weave’; Kurux ojnà ‘to spin, to twist’, ojjnà ‘to sew, to stitch together’; 
Malto dje ‘to twist’, djgre ‘to be twisted’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:97, no. 
1012; Krishnamurti 2003:8 *oz-wkk- ‘to spin’. 


Buck 1949:6.31 spin; 6.32 spindle; 6.33 weave; 6.35 sew; 9.75 plait (vb.); 
10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll 
(vb.). 


764. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fub-a ‘bosom, breast’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fub- ~ *€ib- ‘breast’: Semitic: Arabic °ubb, Vibb ‘breast 
pocket’. Berber: Tashelhiyt / Shilha tibbit ‘woman’s breast’; Tamazight 
bubbu ‘breast’; Kabyle bubbu ‘breast’. Central Chadic: Lamang úuba 
‘breast’; Mandara wba ‘breast’; Glavda uubá ‘breast’; Guduf úba ‘breast’; 
Dghwede dba ‘breast’. Jungraithmayr—lbriszimow 1994.II:46—47. 
Lowland East Cushitic: Somali fib- ‘nipple’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:245, 
no. 1094, *fib-/* fub- ‘breast, bosom’. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ube-/a- ‘breast, bosom’: Georgian ube- ‘bosom’; 
Mingrelian uba-, luba-, laba- ‘bosom, breasts (of woman)’; Laz uba-, oba- 
‘bosom’. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:344 *ube-; Fahnrich 1994:253 
and 2007:418 *ube-; Klimov 1964:185 *ube-/a- and 1998:195 *ube//a- 
“breast, lap’. 
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Sumerian ubur ‘woman’s breast’. 


Buck 1949:4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.41 breast (of woman). Illic-Svityé 
1971—1984.1:275, no. 138, *t/e/bU- ‘breast’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:525, no. 
375; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 107, *£/ae]bU ‘female breast, bosom’. 


765. Proto-Nostratic root *fun- (~ *fon)-): 


(vb.) *fun- ‘to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck (milk from a 


breast)’; 


(n.) *fun»-a ‘food, meal’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *fun- ‘to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck 


(milk from a breast)’: Semitic: Arabic "angara ‘to smack the lips, to put 
the lips out and curl them’. Lowland East Cushitic: Somali fun- ‘to eat’; 
Rendille Aún- ‘to drink milk, blood’. Heine 1978:100. Ehret 1995:351, no. 
688, *-Con- ‘to swallow’. 

Dravidian: Tamil un ‘to eat or drink, to suck (as a child), to take food, to 
swallow without biting, to enjoy, to experience’, unfaru- ‘to eat and digest, 
to experience to the fullest extent’, unti ‘food, boiled rice, food of birds and 
beasts, experience’, unni ‘one who eats’, unnir ‘drinking water’, una 
‘food’, unavu, unà ‘food, boiled rice, foodstuffs’, am ‘eating, food, 
experience of joys and sorrows by the soul as the inevitable results of 
karma’, tinan ‘glutton’, ani ‘one who eats’; Malayalam unnuka ‘to eat 
(especially rice), to suck’, unni ‘sucking, infant’, an ‘food, boiled rice, 
meal’; Kota un- (ud-) ‘to drink, to suck’, unkc- (unkc-) ‘to make to drink, 
to make to feast’; Toda un- (ud-) ‘to drink, (child) to take breast; (rain) to 
rain’, u'n ‘food, feast’; Kannada un (und-), unnu, umbu ‘to eat what forms 
a person’s (or in poetry, certain animals’) real meal, or (with regard to 
children) mother’s milk; to enjoy (as riches), to take (as interest in 
money)’, uni ‘person who feeds on’, unike ‘taking a meal’, unisu '(vb.) to 
cause to take a meal; (n.) what is fed on, a meal’, unni ‘taking a meal, a 
meal’, ummu ‘boiled rice (a term used when speaking to children)’; 
Kodagu unn- (umb-, und-) ‘to eat a meal’, umbala-mane ‘kitchen’; Tulu 
unpini, unupini ‘to take one’s meal, to dine, to eat rice (in opposition to a 
slight repast of fruits, cakes, etc.)’, unasu, onasy ‘a meal, dinner, boiled 
rice and curry’, unkelu ‘the time of evening, the night meal’, unpu ‘boiled 
rice, solid food’, umpu, nuppu (= unpu) ‘cooked rice’; Kolami un- (und-) 
‘to drink’, unip- (unipt-) ‘to make to drink, not giving with one's own 
hand’; Naikri un- (und-) ‘to drink’; Naiki (of Chanda) un- (und-) ‘to drink, 
to smoke (cigarettes)’; Pari un- (und-) ‘to drink’, unfip- ‘to cause to 
drink’; Gadba (Ollari) un- (und-) ‘to eat, to drink’, undke ‘food’, unpe 
‘food, boiled rice’; Gondi undana ‘to drink’, jawa undana ‘to take food’ 
(jawa ‘porridge, food’); Konda un- (ut-) ‘to drink’; Pengo un- (ut-) to 
drink’; Manda un- (uc-) ‘to drink, to smoke’; Kui unba (ut-) ‘(vb.) to drink, 
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to partake of food (with éja ‘a meal’), to smoke tobacco; (n.) the act of 
drinking, smoking’; Kuwi undali ‘to drink’; Kurux onnà (ondas) ‘to drink, 
to eat rice’, Onka ‘thirst’, Onta?and ‘to give a meal, to make drink’; Malto 
one (ond-) ‘to drink, to be colored’, onde ‘to drink, to color, to dye’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:58— 59, no. 600; Krishnamurti 2003:110 *un- ‘to 
drink’. 


Buck 1949:5.11 eat; 5.12 food; 5.13 drink (vb.); 5.15 thirst (sb.); 5.16 suck 
(vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 719, */g]ünV (or *fünV) ‘to drink, to eat’. 


766. Proto-Nostratic root *fur- (~ *for-): 
(vb.) *fur- ‘to be firm, hard, strong’; 
(n.) *£ur-a ‘firmness, hardness, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, hard, strong’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *fur- ‘to be firm, hard, strong’: Proto-Semitic *far-ad- 
‘hard, firm, stif? > Arabic fard, Cardal ‘hard, firm, stiff’. Proto-Semitic 
*far-at- ‘to be hard’ > Arabic farata ‘to be hard’. Proto-Semitic *far-a3- 
‘to be strong, hard’ > Arabic °araza ‘to be strong and hard’, °arzab ‘hard, 
firm’, Parzam ‘firm’. Egyptian °3(i) (< *€r) ‘great; greatness’, °?° ‘bravery, 
courage, valor’. Hannig 1995:125 and 129; Faulkner 1962:37 and 38; 
Gardiner 1957:557; Erman—Grapow 1921:22 and 1926—1963.1:161— 
164. Proto-Southern Cushitic *fur- or *fuur- ‘strength’ > Iraqw furu 
‘strength’; Alagwa furu ‘strength’; Ma'a ur ‘strength’. Ehret 1980:279. 
Ehret 1995:354, no. 697, *fuur- ‘strength’ and 511 (no. 697); Takacs 
2011a:143. 

Dravidian: Tamil ura ‘to become firm, hard (as the soil); to become thick, 
coarse (as paper)’, urappu ‘hardness (as of rice that is not well boiled), 
coarseness or roughness (as of cloth or paper), resoluteness, strength’, 
uram 'strength, hardness, compactness, resolution, heart of a tree, manure 
(as strengthening the soil), uran ‘strength of will, support’, uranar 
‘persons of strong will’, uravu (uravi-) ‘to become vigorous, to get strong’, 
uravam ‘strength, force’, uravan, uraviyan, uravon ‘strong man’, uravu 
‘strength, firmness, strength of mind, increasing’; Malayalam urakka ‘to be 
strong’, urattan ‘strong man’, uram ‘strength, firmness’; Kota orp- (orpy-) 
‘to excel’; Kannada uratu, urata, uruta, ur(u)tu, uttu, oratu, ortu 
‘coarseness (of cloth, thread, hair), thickness, stoutness’, orpu ‘strength, 
firmness, durability, coarseness (of cloth)’, (?) urku, ukku ‘power, valor’; 
(?) Telugu ukku ‘strength, vigor, courage, spirit. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:62, no. 649. Tamil urai ‘to become firm, steadfast, decided (as the 
mind), uraippu ‘firmness, steadfastness’, uruti ‘firmness, strength, 
capacity, assurance’; Malayalam urayuka ‘to be firm in’, urekka ‘to be 
firm, fixed, settled’, urakke ‘strongly, firmly, aloud’, urappu ‘firmness, 
stay, support, assurance’, urappikka ‘to seize, to hold firmly, to make fast; 
to resolve, to assure, to convince’, uruka ‘to be firm’, uruti ‘firmness’; 
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Kota urv- (urd-) ‘to sink into ground or hole of its own weight’, urv- (urt-) 
‘to press forcibly into hole or ground’; Telugu orapu ‘steadiness, firmness, 
strength’, uriya ‘a brave man’; Kurux ordnā ‘to support. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:71, no. 721. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *urs ‘man, male’ > Finnish uros ‘male (of 
animals), adult man, brave man, hero’; (?) Lapp / Saami váres, (Lule) ores 
‘male animal, a male’, várek, (Lule) orek ‘two-year old male reindeer’; (?) 
Hungarian ur ~ ura- ‘lord, husband’. Collinder 1955:121 and 1977:134; 
Rédei 1986—1988:545—546 *ur3; Sammallahti 1988:542 *urd ‘male’. 
Semantic development as in Telugu uriya ‘a brave man’ cited above or 
Latin vir ‘man, male; husband’, Sanskrit vird-h ‘man, hero’, Gothic wair 
‘man’, Lithuanian vyras ‘man, husband’, etc. (< *wi-ro- ‘man, male; 
husband; hero’, from the same root found in Latin vis ‘force, power, 
strength’). 


Buck 1949:2.21 man (vs. woman); 2.23 male (of human beings); 3.12 male (of 
animals); 4.81 strong; mighty; powerful; 15.74 hard; 15.76 rough; 16.52 brave. 
Hakola 2000:202, no. 902. 


767. Proto-Nostratic root *fut’- (~ *fot’-): 


(vb.) *fut’- ‘to smell’; 
(n.) *fut’-a ‘smell, odor, fragrance’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *fat’-ar- ‘to have a good smell, to be fragrant’ > 


Arabic Catira ‘to perfume, to scent’, °atir “sweet-smelling, fragrant’; 
Syriac Cetra ‘incense’; Sheri / Jibbali °atdér ‘to have a good smell’, °étr 
‘perfume’; Mehri ?atáwr ‘to have a nice smell, to be perfumed’, ?atar 
‘perfume, perfume bottle’; Harsüsi ?áfer ‘perfume, perfume bottle’. Proto- 
Semitic *fat -an- ‘to smell bad, to stink’ > Arabic fatina ‘to rot, to decay, 
to putrefy’, fatin ‘putrid, rotten, stinking’; Geez / Ethiopic "afana [0m], 
?atana [Am1] ‘to burn incense’, Patan [67] ‘incense’; Tigrinya Catdnd ‘to 
fumigate, to perfume, to render fragrant with incense’; Tigre atna ‘to 
fumigate’, Patan ‘incense’; Amharic aftänä ‘to perfume with incense, to 
fumigate, to smoke’; Harari afána ‘to fumigate’, afan ‘incense’; Gurage 
(Chaha) afdnd ‘to perfume’, atan ‘incense’. Leslau 1963:37, 1979:109, and 
1987:76. 

Proto-Indo-European *ffiot"- ‘to smell’: Armenian hot ‘smell, odor’, hotim 
‘to smell’; Greek (Ionic) uh, (Attic) do), (Doric) óópà (< *05-0-11a) 
‘smell, scent, odor’, óQo ‘to smell’; Latin odor ‘smell, odor’; Lithuanian 
uodziu, uosti ‘to smell’; Latvian uóZu, udst ‘to smell’. Rix 1998a:263 
*hied- ‘to give off an odor’; Pokorny 1959:772—773 *od- ‘to smell’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:174 *od-; Mann 1984—1987:862 *6d- ‘to smell’, 
862—863 *odmā (*odimà, *ddsma) ‘smell’; Watkins 1985:45 *od- and 
2000:59 *od- ‘to smell’; Mallory—Adams 1997:528 *h;ed- ‘to smell’ (‘to 
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give off a smell’); Frisk 1970—1973.II:353—355 Greek óGo < *ód-io; 
Boisacq 1950:684—685 *ods-; Hofmann 1966:224—225 Greek ó6o < 
*ó010; *ods-; Beekes 2010.1:1050—1051 *h,ed-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1: 777 *od- (*2,ed-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:459; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1E:203 *od-; De Vaan 2008:425—426; Winter 1965a:102; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:705 *Ho-Hd- < *hje-h4d- < *hjed-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:1167—1168; Derksen 2015:482 *h;ed-. 


Buck 1949:15.21—15.24 smell. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:522, no. 371. 


768. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fuw-a (~ *fow-a) ‘herd of small animals, sheep and 
goats’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian (collective) “wt ‘sheep and goats, animals, flocks, herds 
(of small cattle)’. Hannig 1995:132; Faulkner 1962:39; Gardiner 1957:557; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:23 and 1926—1963.1:170—171. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ffiowi-s ‘sheep’: Sanskrit avi-h ‘sheep’; Greek dic, 
oic ‘sheep’; Latin ovis ‘sheep’; Armenian hov-iw ‘shepherd’; Old Irish of 
‘sheep’; Gothic awepi ‘herd of sheep’; Old English gow, éaw, ew ‘sheep’, 
€owu, owe ‘ewe’, eowd, eowde ‘herd of sheep’; Old Frisian ei ‘ewe’; Old 
Saxon ewwi ‘ewe’; Dutch ooi ‘ewe’; Old High German ouwi, ou ‘ewe’, 
ewit, owiti ‘herd of sheep’; Lithuanian avis ‘sheep’; Latvian avs ‘sheep’; 
Old Church Slavic oveca (< *owi-ka) ‘sheep’; Hittite (nom. sg. or pl. ?) 
ha-a-u-e-es$ ‘sheep’; Hieroglyphic Luwian hawis ‘sheep’; Luwian (nom. 
sg.) ha-a-u-i-i$ ‘sheep’; Lycian yava- ‘sheep’; Tocharian B eye ‘sheep’, 
à(,)w ‘ewe’, aiyye ‘ovine, pertaining to sheep’. Pokorny 1959:784 *oui-s 
‘sheep’; Walde 1927—1932.1:167 *oui-s; Mann 1984—1987:897 *ouis 
‘sheep’; Watkins 1985:45 *owi- and 2000:61 *owi- ‘sheep’ (oldest form 
*2,0wi-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:577—578 *Houi- and 1995.1:493 
*Howi- ‘sheep’; Mallory—Adams 1997:510 *h duis ‘sheep’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:59; Orél 2003:31 Proto-Germanic *awidjan, 31 *awistran, 
31 *awiz; Kroonen 2013:45 Proto-Germanic *awi- ‘ewe’, *awidja- ‘flock 
of sheep’, *awist(r)a- ‘sheepfold’; Feist 1939:70 *ouis; Lehmann 1986:52 
*owis; Onions 1966:332; Klein 1971:263; Puhvel 1984— .3:279—280 
*4,wéwi- or *H,owi-; Kloekhorst 2008b:337—338; Boisacq 1950:692— 
693 *oui-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:786; Frisk 1970—1973.11:367—368 
*óui-s; Hofmann 1966:228 *ouis; Beekes 2010.11:1060—1061 *h,eui-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:229 *ouis; Ernout—Meillet 1979:471— 
472; De Vaan 2008:437—438; Adams 1999:35 *h,owis, 92, and 104; 
Winter 1965a:102; Smoczynski 2007.1:38—39 */i,óui-s; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:28; Derksen 2008:384 */5eu-i- and 2015:74 *h;eu-i-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:335— 339 *h,ou-i-, *h;éu-i-. 

C. Proto-Uralic (?) *owci / *uwci ‘sheep’ (< *uwi-ci [*-ci is a hypocoristic 
suffix]) > Finnish uuhi, uutu ‘sheep, ewe’; Estonian uhe ‘sheep’; Mordvin 
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(Moksha) uca ‘sheep’; Cheremis / Mari užga (-ga is a suffix) ‘fur coat of 
sheepskin’; Votyak / Udmurt yz ‘sheep’; Zyrian / Komi yz ‘sheep’; Vogul / 
Mansi oš, os ‘sheep’; Ostyak / Xanty ac ‘sheep’. Collinder 1955:121 and 
1977:134; Rédei 1986—1988:541 *uce; Sammallahti 1988:552 *uuci 
‘sheep’; Aikio 2020:80—81 (?) *owcV / *uwéV ‘sheep’. Note: The vowel 
*-i- in the suffix *-ci is reconstructed on the basis of the Finnic forms. 
Mordvin, on the other hand, points to *-ca. 

D. Proto-Altaic *uykV (-kV is a suffix) *mountain ram, mountain goat': Proto- 
Tungus *uyKam ‘mountain ram; a kind of horned animal’ > Evenki uyam 
‘mountain ram’; Lamut / Even uyama ‘mountain ram’; Negidal oyamka ‘a 
kind of horned animal’; Manchu weyyen ‘a kind of horned animal’. Proto- 
Mongolian *ugalia ‘male mountain goat’? > Written Mongolian uyal?a 
‘male wild mountain sheep’ (Haltod—Hangin—Kassatkin—Lessing 
1960:864 list uyulža); Khalkha ugal3 ‘male mountain sheep’ (cf. Hangin 
1986:539 yraxs); Ordos ugYalzi ‘male mountain goat’. Proto-Turkic 
*ograk ‘mountain goat > Karakhanide Turkic oyraq ‘mountain goat’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1486 *ujkV ‘a kind of horned animal’. 


Buck 1949:3.25 sheep. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 749, *I'Jo]wV ‘wild sheep/ 
goats’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:521— 522, no. 370. 


22.38. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
x- X- Ø- X- hh- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-X- -X- -O- -X- -hh- -X- -Ø- -Ø- 
769. Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xəl-): 


(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn 


down, weakened’; 


(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 


tired, exhausted, weary’ 


Note also: 
(vb.) *fal- ‘to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 
(n.) *Aial-a ‘destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn 
out, worn down, weakened’: Proto-Semitic *xal-ak’- ‘to wear out, to wear 
down, to make smooth; to be worn down, worn out, ended, finished, 
terminated, wasted, destroyed’ > Hebrew halak [P20] *(Qal) to be smooth, 
slippery; (Hif.) to beat smooth (metal, with a hammer)’, halak [P20] 
‘smooth, bald’; Ugaritic Alk ‘to perish (?), to destroy’; Arabic kalaka ‘to be 
old, worn, shabby (garment); to wear out (something), to let (something) 
become old and shabby’, halak ‘shabby, worn (garment), threadbare’; 
Akkadian halaku ‘to disappear, to vanish, to become missing or lost, to 
perish; to escape, to flee; to destroy, to ruin’; Geez / Ethiopic halka [7At], 
halka [h&A#] ‘to be consumed, to be wasted, to perish, to cease, to come to 
an end, to be accomplished, to be terminated, to be finished, to be 
destroyed, to fail, to dwindle away, to be spent, to be decided upon, to be 
determined’; Tigrinya haláká ‘to finish, to be finished’; Amharic älläkä ‘to 
come to an end, to be finished, to be consumed’; Argobba alldka ‘to be 
finished’; Gurage (Soddo) alläkä, allä?ä ‘to be finished, ended’, allaki 
‘worn out’. Murtonen 1989:184; Klein 1987:220; Leslau 1979:40 and 
1987:261. Proto-Semitic *xal-aw/y- ‘to be worn out, weak, sick’ > 
Akkadian Aalü ‘to suffer’; Hebrew halah [nen] ‘to be weak, sick; to be 
smooth (to the taste), to be sweet; (P1.) to soften, to sweeten; to soothe, to 
assuage; (Hif.) to assuage, to soften; to make sick, to wear out’; Aramaic 
hala ‘to be sick’. Murtonen 1989:182; Klein 1987:217. Proto-Semitic *xal- 
aš- ‘to be weak’ > Hebrew halas [won] ‘to be weak, prostrate; to weaken, 
to disable, to prostrate’; Aramaic halas ‘to be weak’. Murtonen 1989:184; 
Klein 1987:220. Egyptian A? (medical term) ‘to pound, to crush, to 
pulverize’. Hannig 1995:629. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:272, no. 1229, 
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*halak- ‘to be smooth’ and 291—292, no. 1327, *halak- ‘clothes’ (Proto- 
Semitic *hulak-/*halük- ‘old or torn clothes’ < Proto-Semitic *AVIVk- ‘to 
be torn’).] 

Dravidian: Tamil ala ‘to suffer, to be in distress, to suffer privation, to be 
in want’, alu ‘to be weary, to be tired by overwork or care’, alla ‘to suffer, 
to be in distress’, alam ‘distress, pain, misery’, alacu (alaci-) ‘to suffer, to 
be distressed, to be exhausted, to become weary’; Malayalam ala 
‘lamentation’, alannuka, alukka ‘to be worn out, to grow lean’; Kota alv- 
(ald-) ‘to become wearied by walking or searching’; Kannada ala, alapu, 
alupu, alavu, alavike, alasike ‘fatigue, weariness, trouble’, alasu ‘to 
become weary, to be tired, to be vexed, to be disgusted, to loiter’; Tulu 
alasuni, alajuni ‘to be fatigued, to be vexed, to suffer gripping pain’, albe 
‘thin, weak, lean’; Telugu alayu ‘to be tired, to be disgusted’; Kolami alay- 
(alayt-) ‘to become tired’; Kui alari ‘fatigue, distress from fatigue, 
exhaustion’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22—23, no. 236. Malayalam 
aliyuka ‘to melt, to dissolve (as salt, heart)’, alikka, aliyikka ‘to melt’; 
Kodagu ali- (aliv-, alinj-) ‘to dissolve (intr.)’, ali- (alip-, alic-) ‘to dissolve 
(tr.)’; Tulu aliyuni ‘to dissolve, to decay’, eliyuni, eluni ‘to melt’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 250. Tamil alku (alki-) ‘to shrink, to 
diminish, to lessen’, alkal ‘deficiency, poverty’; Kannada akkudisu ‘to 
become small, to wane’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:24, no. 252. 
Proto-Indo-European */el- [*hhal-] ‘to wear down, to grind’: Sanskrit 
ánu-h (< *al-nu-) ‘fine, minute’; Pali anu- ‘small’; Greek àA£o ‘to grind, 
to bruise, to pound’; Armenian atam ‘to grind’. Pokorny 1959:28—29 *al- 
‘to grind’; Walde 1927—1932.1:189 *al-; Mann 1984—1987:14 *aleio ‘to 
grind, to pound, to crush’, 14 *aleur- (*aleuar-) *millings, flour’; Watkins 
1985:2 *al- and 2000:3 *al- ‘to grind, to mill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 
*h,el- ‘to grind down’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:26 *al-nu-; Boisacq 
1950:43; Frisk 1970—1973.1:70—71; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:59; 
Beekes 2010.1:65 *h,elh,-; Hofmann 1966:12. Perhaps also the following: 
Sanskrit alasá-h, alasa-h ‘inactive, lazy, tired’; Lithuanian alsa ‘tiredness’; 
Tocharian B alasmo ‘sick’, alask- ‘to be sick’. Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:55; Couvreur 1950:126; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:620 (Van 
Windekens considers Tocharian B alask- to be adapted from Sanskrit 
alasá-h); Adams 1999:25—26; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:184; Smoczynski 
2007.1:219—220; Derksen 2015:53. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) a/'a:- ‘to thaw’, al'o:- ‘melted’, al'a:3- ‘to 
melt’, al'o:ja ‘ice-hole; thawed patch’, al'ununnu- ‘to thaw’, (Northern / 
Tundra) al'aa- ‘to thaw’, al'uo- ‘melted’, al'uorii- ‘to keep melted’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:100. 

Proto-Altaic *a/e ‘weak, tired, confused’: Proto-Tungus *ali- ‘to become 
tired’ > Negidal aij- ‘to become tired’; Ulch a/(i)- ‘to become tired’; Orok 
ali- ‘to become tired’; Nanay / Gold ali- ‘to become tired’. Proto- 
Mongolian *al-da-, *al-3i-, *al-ga- ‘(vb.) to become tired; to lose, to miss; 
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(adj.) disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’ > Mongolian alda- ‘to lose, to let go, 
to drop; to lose control of, to be unable to control; to do something by 
mistake or by accident’, alday-a ‘mistake, error, fault, blunder, omission; 
defect; loss’, aldaydal ‘defect, deficiency, lack, want’, aldal ‘loss, slip, 
omission, mistake, error, fault, blunder’, aldara- ‘to come loose, to untie, 
to come off; to be freed from; to disappear, to vanish; to lose courage or 
strength or to weaken physically’, aldas ‘mistake, slip, omission, fault’, 
alyur ‘slow(ly), quiet(ly), calm(ly), leisure(ly), gradual(ly)’, alyasa- ‘to be 
distracted, confused, absent-minded, inattentive; to be unstable; to be 
worried; to be concerned; to miss, to skip’, almai ‘careless(ness), absent- 
minded(ness), inattentive(ness), forgetful(ness)’, alziya- ‘to be or become 
tired, exhausted, weary; to be troubled’, a/Zival ‘fatigue, weariness; worry, 
anxiety, trouble’, alziyas ‘fatigue, trouble, worry, temptation, allurement, 
enticement; error’; Khalkha alda- ‘to lose, to miss’, alja- ‘to become 
tired’, algi, almai ‘disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’; Buriat alza- ‘to 
become tired’, almay ‘disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’; Kalmyk alda- ‘to 
lose, to miss’, almd ‘disturbed, absent-minded, lazy’; Ordos alda- ‘to lose, 
to miss’; Dagur alšē- ‘to become tired’, alede- ‘to lose, to miss’; Monguor 
Xar$áü- ‘to become tired’, (a)rda- ‘to lose, to miss’. Proto-Turkic *ăl- 
‘weak, tired, old, worn out, etc.’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) alay-ad- ‘to 
become weak’; Karakhanide Turkic aliy ‘bad’, aliq ‘to be vile (of a man), 
to turn septic (of a wound)’; Turkish a/ik, (Osmanli) alu ‘weak, inferior’, 
(dial.) alaz, aliz ‘weak, inferior’, (dial.) alkin ‘upset’; Gagauz aliq ‘crazy; 
fool’; Turkmenian a/-7-a-sa- ‘to hurry’; Uighur alaq, alay ‘crazy’; Karaim 
alas ‘weakness’; Tatar ala-ma ‘bad; old, worn-out’; Bashkir alama ‘bad; 
old, worn-out’, al-yawu ‘to go mad’; Kirghiz alay, alay-di ‘absent-minded, 
inattentive’; Kazakh alay ‘lazy man’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ala (< alay) 
‘dumb, foolish’, alu (< aliy) ‘fool’, alay ‘doubt, surprise’, alyas ‘upset’, 
al-in- ‘to go mad’; Noghay ala-y-ya-s-ar ‘absent-minded, inattentive’; 
Sary-Uighur alyač ‘lazy man’; Tuva alaq- ‘to be in doubt’, alay ‘doubt, 
surprise’; Yakut alyas ‘error’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:286—287 
*ale ‘weak, tired, confused’. 
F. Gilyak / Nivkh al- ‘to be tired’. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick; sickness; 4.91 tired, weary; 5.56 grind; 16.31 
pain, suffering. Greenberg 2002:170, no. 395, *ali ‘tired’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1984:545—546, no. 404. 


770. Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xal-): 
(vb.) *xal- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to enumerate, to count’; 
(n.) *xal-a ‘division, allotment, portion, share; measurement, calculation, 
number’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *xal- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to enumerate, to 
count’: Proto-Semitic *xal-ak’- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to 
enumerate, to count’? > Hebrew hdlak [P20] ‘to divide, to allot, to share’, 
hélek [P20] ‘part, portion, share (of booty, of property)’; Syriac halak ‘to 
allot’, halka ‘lot, portion’; Arabic halaka ‘to measure (out leather before 
cutting it)’; Geez / Ethiopic A"allak"a [teat] ‘to count, to number, to 
enumerate, to take account, to review, to impute, to consider’; Tigrinya 
halk” ‘number, count’; Amharic alk, alko ‘number’; Harari héldka ‘to 
count, to consider’; Gurage (Wolane) eläkä, (Selti) ëläkä, (Zway) ilákà ‘to 
count’, (Wolane, Selti) alk, (Zway) alak ‘number’. Murtonen 1989:184; 
Klein 1987:220; Leslau 1963:82—83, 1979:41, and 1987:261. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil alaku ‘number, calculation, cowries (as signs of number 
in reckoning)’; (?) Kodagu alu ‘cowrie’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:23, no. 
238. Tamil ala ‘to measure, to limit, to define’, alapu, alappam 
‘measurement’, alappu ‘measurement, limit, bounds’, alavu ‘measure, 
extent, size, number’, alavi ‘limit’, alavai ‘measure, bounds, limit’, alavan 
‘one who measures grain’; Malayalam alakka ‘to measure’, alavu 
‘measure, capacity, measure of time’, alattam ‘measurement’, alavan 
‘measurer’; Kota alv- (ald-) ‘to measure’, a/v ‘limit’; Toda al- (a/0-) ‘to 
measure’, alt- ‘measure’; Kannada ale (alad-, aled-) *(vb.) to measure; (n.) 
measure’, alate, alte ‘measure, extent, measurement’, alavu, alabu 
‘measure’; Kodagu ala- (alap-, aland-) ‘to measure’, alate ‘act of 
measuring’; Tulu a/a ‘measure, capacity’, alakè, alaté ‘measurement’, 
alapuni ‘to measure’, alaka ‘large basket for measuring rice’; Telugu alavi 
‘measure, extent’, /avu ‘dimensions, magnitude’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:28, no. 295. 


Sumerian hal ‘to separate, to divide; to deal out, to distribute’, ha-/a ‘portion, 
share’, (reduplicated) hal(-hal) ‘to apportion, to allot, to deal out, to distribute’. 


Buck 1949:12.54 measure (vb.); 13.12 number. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:551— 
552, no. 411. 


771. Proto-Nostratic root *xam- (~ *xam-): 
(vb.) *xam- ‘to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; 
(n.) *xam-a ‘a male (human or animal)’ 
Extended form (Dravidian and Indo-European): 
(vb.) *xam-V-d- ‘to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; 
(n.) *xam-d-a ‘a male (human or animal)’ (*xam-d- > *xan-d-) 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian fm ‘(to be) wild (of animals)’. Hannig 1995:599; 
Faulkner 1962190. (?) Highland East Cushitic: Burji ham?-anée ‘big’. 
Sasse 1982:91; Hudson 1989:8 and 196. 
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B. Dravidian: Pari endka ‘young male pig’; Pengo andren ‘male, man’; 
Manda andren ‘male, man’; Kui andra ‘a male animal or bird; male’; 
Kurux andra ‘male (said only of animals)’, andya ‘fierce, unmanageable 
(of bulls, bullocks, and male buffaloes), haughty, overbearing (of men)’; 
Malto andya ‘a bull’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:509, no. 7. Dravidian 
loanword in Sanskrit andira-h ‘male, man; strong’. 

C. Indo-European: Greek ávOpcomnog ‘man (used both as a generic term and of 
individuals)’, (Mycenaean) a-to-ro-go (anthrokwos) ‘man’, d&vOpametos, 
àvOpómivoc, avOpwamikdc ‘human’, àvOpomiouóg ‘humanity’. Boisacq 
1950:63; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:90—91; Hofmann 1966:19; Beekes 
2010.1:106 (probably substrate origin); Frisk 1970—1973.I:110—111. 
Semantic development as in Dravidian cited above. Notes: (1) Found only 
in Greek. (2) &v0ponog appears to be a compound < pre-Greek *and”ro-+ 
*-(H)ok"-o-. The meaning of *-(H)ok"-o- is not clear. If it is ultimately a 
derivative of the Proto-Indo-European root *Hokh- ‘to see’, as some have 
claimed, the original meaning may have been something like *having the 
look, appearance, or characteristics of a man, like a man’ (cf. Greek óyig 
‘the look or appearance of a person or thing, his or its aspect’, Óóyavov 
*appearance?). 


Buck 1949:2.1 man (human being); 2.23 male; 3.12 male (adj.). 


772. Proto-Nostratic root *xan- (~ *xan-): 
(vb.) *xan- ‘to sprout, to floursh, to bloom’; 
(n.) *xan-a ‘sprout, bloom, blossom’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *xan-ab- ‘to sprout, to flourish’ > Akkadian 
hanabu ‘to sprout, to flourish, to grow abundantly’, hanbu, hanibu 
‘luxuriant’, hunnubu ‘very thriving’. Proto-Semitic *xan-am- ‘to thrive, to 
be luxuriant’? > Akkadian hanamu ‘to thrive, to be luxuriant; to bloom’, 
hannamu ‘very luxuriant’. Proto-Semitic *xan-at’- ‘to ripen, to mature’ > 
Akkadian huntu ‘ripeness, maturity’, hunnutu ‘(state of) ripening’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *fhen-d'- [*hhan-d'-| ‘to sprout, to blossom, to 
bloom’, *Ahen-d'-os- [*fhan-d"-os-| ‘sprout, blossom, bloom, flower’: 
Sanskrit ándhas- ‘sprout of the soma plant; herb’; Greek áv0oc ‘blossom, 
flower’. àv0£o ‘to blossom, to bloom’, vôn ‘full bloom’; Albanian éndem 
‘to blossom, to bloom’, énde ‘flower’. Rix 2001:266 (?) *A,end"- ‘to 
sprout, to bloom’; Pokorny 1959:40—41 *andh-, *anedh- ‘to sprout, to 
bloom, to blossom’, *andhos ‘bloom, blossom, herb’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:67—68 *andhos; Mann 1984—1987:21 *andhos, -es-, *andhia 
‘plant, flower’; Watkins 1985:2 *andh- and 2000:4 *andh- ‘bloom’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:207 *h,éndhes- + ‘flower’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:36; Boisacq 1950:62—63; Hofmann 1966:19; Frisk 1970— 
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1973.1:108—109; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:89—90; Beekes 2010.I:104— 
105 *h,endh-; Orél 1998:87; Hamp 1965a:141. 


Buck 1949:8.53 plant; 8.57 flower. 


773. Proto-Nostratic root *xay- (~ *xan-): 


(vb.) *xan- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 

(n.) *xay-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 
(particle) *xay- ‘on top of, over, above’ 

Extended form: 

(n.) *xay-t'-a ‘the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 


part? 


Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *Zan- ‘over, above, on (top of)’ > 
Gedeo / Darasa hana ‘over, above’; Hadiyya hana ‘over, above’, hane 
‘top’; Sidamo aana ‘over, above’, aaná ‘on (top of)’. Hudson 1989:109. 
The following Semitic forms probably belong here as well (see below): 
Proto-Semitic *xan-at’- ‘(vb.) to stick out, to project, to protrude; (n.) that 
which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’ > Mehri xantay 
‘front part of a camel’; Harsüsi xenfi ‘one of the fore-teats of a camel’; 
Sheri / Jibbali xanfi ‘front, front part of anything’ (also sxaníf ‘to come out, 
away from; to get out’, xunf ‘outside’, xantun ‘out, absent’; axnit ‘to take 
out, to take off; to evacuate the bowels; to be full to overflowing; to go out 
in the spring’). Arabic huntūl ‘long horn or penis’. Arabic hinsir, hinsar 
‘little finger or toe’. 

[Dravidian: Tamil an ‘upper part’, ana ‘to lift the head’, anar ‘to rise, to 
move upwards’, anavu (anavi-) ‘to go upward, to ascend’, annal 
‘greatness, exaltation, superiority, great man, king, god’, anna ‘to look 
upward, to gape, to hold the head erect’; Malayalam anna ‘upwards, 
above’, annal ‘high, God, esp. Arhat’, anna ‘looking upwards’; Kannada 
anne, anna, ana ‘excellence, purity’; Tulu anavuni, annavuni ‘to look up, 
to lift up the face, to gaze’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:12, no. 110. Tamil 
ani ‘excellence, superiority’, ani-ppon ‘gold of the finest quality’, ani- 
muttu ‘pearl of the finest quality’; Kannada dni ‘excellence, superiority, 
preciousness', Gni-pon ‘gold of the finest quality’; Malayalam anikkaram 
‘the choicest of anything’, ani-pponnu ‘finest gold’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:33, no. 354.] 

[(?) Proto-Altaic *ayo (‘front, front side’ >) ‘right (side)’: Proto-Tungus 
*ap(gi)- ‘right’ > Evenki angü, anyu ‘right’; Lamut / Even angvy ‘right’; 
Negidal avni-da ‘right’; Oroch anzd ‘right’; Udihe ayayaZa ‘right’; Solon 
angida ‘right’. Proto-Mongolian *enge- ‘south; front (of cloth)’ > Written 
Mongolian eyger ‘flap of a garment, lapel(s); southern slope of a mountain 
or hill’, ey ‘width (of material), dimension, extent’, ey ‘very, most’ (ey 
terigtin ‘first of all, very first’); Khalkha enger ‘south; front (of cloth)’; 
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Buriat enger ‘front (of cloth)’; Kalmyk eyga, eggr ‘shore’; Ordos enger 
‘front (of cloth)’; Dagur enge ‘front (of cloth)’; Dongxiang engie ‘front (of 
cloth)’; Monguor yge ‘front (of cloth)’. Proto-Turkic *oy ‘right; good, 
lucky; west’? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) oy ‘right; good, lucky; west’; 
Karakhanide Turkic oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Turkish (dial) on ‘right; 
good, lucky’; Turkmenian oy ‘good, lucky’; Uzbek oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Uighur oy ‘right’; Karaim oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tatar uy ‘right; good, 
lucky’; Bashkir uy ‘right; good, lucky’; Kirghiz oy ‘right; good, lucky’; 
Kazakh oy ‘right’; Noghay oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Sary-Uighur oy ‘right’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) oy ‘right; good, lucky’; Tuva oy ‘right’; Yakut uya 
‘right; southern’, uguor ‘on the other bank’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:305 **ayo ‘right’. ] 


Buck 1949:10.21 rise (vb.); 10.22 raise, lift; 12.31 high; 12.33 top; 12.41 right; 
12.48 south. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:553—554, no. 413. Note: the Dravidian 
and Altaic forms are phonologically ambiguous — they may belong with 
Proto-Nostratic *fay- (~ *£ay-) ‘(n.) upper part; (particle) up, above’ instead. 


774. Proto-Nostratic root *xay- (~ *xay-): 
Extended form: 
(n.) *xag-t^-a ‘the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 
part? 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *xan- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 
(n.) *xay-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 
(particle) *xay- ‘on top of, over, above’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian hnt ‘face, front part’, hnt ‘in front of, among, from’, 
hnt ‘to ascend, to rise (the Nile)’, (adv.) Antw ‘before, earlier’, Ant, hnty 
‘nose, face’, inty ‘who or which is in front of (of place), who is at the head 
of, foremost, pre-eminent in, principal (of degree), protruding (of shape)’; 
Coptic šant [want] ‘nose’. Erman—Grapow 1921:129—130 and 1926— 
1963.3:302—306; Gardiner 1957:585; Hannig 1995:607—608; Faulkner 
1962:194; Vycichl 1983:254. Note: Dolgopolsky (2002:45—46 and 2008, 
no. 1875) compares the following South Arabian forms with the Egyptian 
forms cited here: Mehri xanfay ‘front part of a camel’; Harsüsi xenfi ‘one 
of the fore-teats of a camel’; Sheri / Jibbali xanti ‘front, front part of 
anything’ (also sxanit ‘to come out, away from; to get out’, xunf ‘outside’, 
xantun ‘out, absent’; axnit ‘to take out, to take off; to evacuate the bowels; 
to be full to overflowing; to go out in the spring’). These cannot be 
separated from Arabic Auntiil ‘long horn or penis’. The original meaning 
was probably something like ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, 
visible, or noticeable’. The Proto-Semitic ancestor may be reconstructed 
*xan-at’- ‘to stick out, to project, to protrude’, that is, root *xan- with -at’- 
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extension. That the root is to be reconstructed as *xan- to which various 
extensions have been added in Semitic proper is shown by the related 
Arabic hinsir, hinsar ‘little finger or toe’, itself from earlier *xan-ac’-. 
Thus, the Semitic forms can be compared, but not directly with Egyptian 
hnt ‘face, front part’ as Dolgopolsky has attempted to do. 

Proto-Indo-European *fhent'-s [*hhant^-s] ‘front, front part’, */Ahenti 
[*Ahant^i] ‘in front of, before’: Hittite fa-an-za ‘front, front part’, fa-an-ti 
‘in front of, before’, ha-an-te-iz-zi-is ‘first, foremost’; Luwian (nom. sg.) 
ha-an-te-le-es ‘first, foremost’, (acc. sg.) ha-an-da-wa-te-en ‘leader, 
chief; Lycian (3rd sg. pret.) yite-wete ‘to lead, to direct’, yñte-wata- 
‘leader, chief’; Sanskrit dnti ‘before’, dntya-h ‘last (in time, place, or 
order)’, ánta-h ‘end, limit, boundary’; Pali antika- ‘near’; Sindhi (f.) andi 
‘edge, edge of a web of cloth as left in weaving’; Kashmiri and ‘edge, 
limit’; Marathi Gt ‘as far as’, Gti ‘at the end of, after, on’; Greek dvti 
‘opposite’, &vta ‘over, against, face to face’; Latin ante ‘before’; Oscan 
ant ‘till’; Gothic and ‘along, throughout, towards’, andeis ‘end’; Old 
Icelandic (prefix) and- ‘opposite, against, towards’, endi, endir ‘end’, endr 
‘in times past, formerly’, enda ‘to end, to bring to an end’; Old English 
(prefix) and-, ond- ‘opposite, against, towards’, ende ‘end, limit, border’; 
Old Frisian enda ‘end’; Old Saxon (prefix) and-, ant- ‘opposite, against, 
towards’, endi ‘end’; Dutch einde ‘end’; Old High German (prefix) ant-, 
int-, ent- ‘opposite, against, towards’ (New High German ant-, ent-), anti, 
enti ‘end’ (New High German Ende); Lithuanian añt (earlier anta) ‘on, 
upon’; Tocharian A ant, B ante ‘surface, forehead’. Pokorny 1959:48—50 
*ant-s ‘front’, *anti ‘in front of, before’; Walde 1927—1932.1:65—67 
*anti; Mann 1984—1987:27—28 *anti (*anti, *?anti, *?anti); *antis, -os, 
-jos ‘towards, against, facing; face, front, side, edge, end’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:158 *H,ant[^]-, 1:203, IE814 *Hant[^]-, *Hant[^]io- and 
1995.1:136 *H,anth- ‘forehead, front part of face, forehead’, 1:175, 1:713 
*Hanth-, *Hant'yo-; Watkins 1985:3 *ant- ‘front, forehead’, inflected 
form (loc. sg.) *anti ‘against’ and 2000:4 *ant- ‘front, forehead’ (oldest 
form *2,ent-, colored to *2,ant-), inflected form (loc. sg.) *anti ‘against’, 
with derivatives meaning ‘in front of, before’, also ‘end’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:60 *H,enti ‘in front’ and 209 *Hent- ‘forehead’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:35 and 1:36; Puhvel 1984— .3:89—96 *4 ent- and 3:108— 
112; Boisacq 1950:64 (Latin ante < *anti); Frisk 1970—1973.I:112—113 
and J:113—114; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:91—92; Hofmann 1966:19; 
Sihler 1995:439, §406.1, *H,enti ‘in front and facing’; Beekes 
2010.1:107—108 *h,ent- and 1:109 *h,ent-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:36— 
37; De Vaan 2008:45; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:53—54 *anti, 
*anta; *antió-, *antio-; Orél 2003:18 Proto-Germanic *anda, 18 *andjaz, 
18 *andjojanan; Kroonen 2013:27 Proto-Germanic *andja- ‘end, 
extreme'; Feist 1939:46 and 49; Lehmann 1986:34 and 36; De Vries 
1977:9 and 102; Onions 1966:313 *antjó-; Klein 1971:247 *anta-, *anti-; 
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Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:88; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:25 *anta, *anti, 165 
*antjo-, and 166—167; Kluge—Seebold 1989:178 and 179; Smoczyhski 
2007.1:17 *hzent-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:11; Derksen 2015:57; Adams 
1999:43 *H,ento-, *H,ent- “front, forehead’; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:163; Sturtevant 1942:40, §37c, Indo-Hittite *xants, (dat.) *xdnti; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:287—289 *h,ent-. Adams (1999:14 and 2013:15) has 
shown that Tocharian A ampi, B antapi ~ antpi ‘both’ probably belong 
here as well, being derived from Proto-Indo-European *fhenth-bho- 
[*Ahant"-b"o-] (Adams writes *A;ent-bho-). On the basis of the Tocharian 
forms, which are particularly archaic, Greek ájqo ‘both’ and Latin ambo 
‘both’ must now be derived as follows: *fhhem-b^o- [*hham-b^o-] < 
*hhenth-b^o- [*hhant^-b^o-], with assimilation of original *-nf^- to *-m- 
before *-b^o- (cf. Beekes 2010.1:96 *h,(e)nt-b’oh,, De Vaan 2008:37—38 
*h,(e)nt-b"oH). 

C. Proto-Uralic *ayta ‘horn, antler’: Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) dyat ‘horn’, 
(Upper Demyanka) oret, (Obdorsk) agat; Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) gent (-rit 
« *-nt « *-yt) ‘horn’, (Pelymka) ont ‘horn’, (Sosva) aant ‘horn’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets (Obdorsk) naamt ‘horn, antler (of reindeer)’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) eddo ‘horn’, (Baiha) naddo; Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan yamta ‘horn’; Selkup Samoyed (Narym) amd, aamd ‘horn, 
antler’; Kamassian amno ‘horn’; Koibal amna ‘horn’; Motor amdu ‘horn’. 
Rédei 1986—1988:12—13 *antz (*onts); Décsy 1990:97 *angta ‘horn’; 
Janhunen 1977b:20 *dmta; Aikio 2020:19—20 (?) *arita ‘antler’. 

D. (?) Altaic *a/y]třa ‘hill, slope’ (< ‘front slope’ ?): Proto-Tungus *antaga 
‘slope of a mountain’ > Evenki antaya ‘slope of a mountain’; Lamut / 
Even antvy ‘slope of a mountain’; Negidal antaya ‘slope of a mountain’; 
Manchu antu ‘the south side of a mountain, the sunny side of a mountain’; 
Nanay / Gold antagia ‘slope of a mountain’; Udihe anta ‘slope of a 
mountain’. Turkmenian ayyat ‘sandhill, mound’ may belong here as well. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:302 *ant‘a ‘hill, slope’. 

E. Etruscan hanðin ‘in front of. 


Buck 1949:4.17 horn; 4.204 face; 12.35 end. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:554, no. 
414; Dolgopolsky 2002:45—46 *qan/AtV ‘forehead, front’ and 2008, no. 1875, 
*gantV ‘forehead, front’; Greenberg 2002:24—25, no. 35, *hant ‘before’. 


775. Proto-Nostratic root *xat’- (~ *xat’-): 
(vb.) *xat’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to pierce’; 
(n.) *xat’-a ‘slice, carving, engraving, engraved line, incision’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *xat’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to 
pierce’: Proto-Semitic *xat’-at’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to 
carve’ > Arabic atta ‘to carve, to engrave, to inscribe, to draw or trace a 
line, to write’; Akkadian Latatu ‘to make a ditch, to excavate, to dredge a 
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river’, hittatu ‘trench; foundation pit’; Sabaean Aft ‘to fix the boundaries of 
a piece of land’; Harstisi xfaf ‘to make signs on the ground by the road to 
guide travelers’, xaft ‘letter, line’; Sheri / Jibbali xeft ‘to write, to make 
signs on the ground to point out a route’; Mehri xaf ‘to make signs on the 
ground to point out (a route). Zammit 2002:163. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:294, no. 1341, *haz- ‘to dig’ and 302, no. 1380, *huf- ‘to dig, to 
scratch’ (connected with *hat- ‘to dig’). 

Elamo-Dravidian: Achaemenid Elamite at-tu- ‘to excavate, to dig’, at-ti ‘a 
kind of tool’, perhaps ‘shovel’ or ‘hoe’. 

Kartvelian: Svan xt 'ür- ‘to cut into pieces, to slice, to carve’. 
Proto-Indo-European *fhet’- [*hhat’-] ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to 
engrave, to prick, to pierce’: Armenian hatanem ‘to cut’, hat ‘piece, cut, 
slice’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) Aa-at-zi, ha-at-ta-i, ha-at-ta-a-i, ha-ad-da-i; 
ha-az-zi-zi, ha-az-zi-az-zi ‘to make a hole (in), to pierce, to prick, to stab, 
to slash, to perforate, to penetrate, to stick (as a means of killing), to hit (a 
target), to strike (especially a musical instrument), to engrave (a tablet)’, 
(lst sg. pres.) ha-at-ta-ra-a-mi ‘to prick, to incise, to engrave, to inscribe’, 
(nom.-acc. sg.) ha-at-tal-la-an ‘club, mace’, (nom.-acc. sg.) /a-at-ta-ra- 
a[n] ‘prick, awl’, (nom. sg.) ha-at-tal-ki-is-na-as ‘thorn-bush’, (3rd sg. 
pres.) ha-at-ra-a-iz-zi ‘to write, to send written word (about), to report, to 
order, to dispatch’; Hieroglyphic Luwian ha-tu+ra/i-a-s ‘letter’, (imptv.) 
ha-tu+ra/it+a ‘write!’; Luwian (3rd sg. pret.) Ha-at-ta-ri-it-ta ‘to prick, to 
pierce’, (acc. sg.) ha-at-ta-ra-an ‘prick’; Lycian yttadi ‘to hurt, to 
damage’, ydriina (?) ‘inscription’ (7); Avestan aóu ‘water-course, brook, 
canal’. Pokorny 1959:4 *ad(u)-, *ad-ro- ‘water-course’; Kloekhorst 
2008b:330—332, 332, 333—334, and 335—336; Puhvel 1984— .3:248— 
255, 3:255—256, 3:256—257, 3:263—265, and 3:269—274; Tischler 
1977— :226—227. Though the comparison of Armenian hatanem with 
the Anatolian forms is semantically flawless, there are problems with the 
phonology (cf. Puhvel 1984—  .3:254), since double writing of the dental 
stop in Hittite points to original *-/^-, while the Armenian form points to 
original *-t’-. However, double writing of medial stops in Hittite can also 
indicate the former presence of a laryngeal (see Chapter 5 for details) as in 
(nom. sg.) me-ik-ki-is ‘large’, which is to be derived from earlier *mek’- 
plus the suffix *-Hi- > *mek'Hi- > the attested Hittite me-ik-ki-is. Thus, 
comparison of Armenian hatanem with the Anatolian forms having medial 
double writing can be maintained if we derive the Anatolian forms from 
earlier *fhet’H- [*hhat'H-], which would yield Hittite hatta- as the regular 
outcome (cf. Bomhard 1992d:5—11 and 2000:35—46, especially 44—45). 
Support for this interpretation may be found in Hittite hatrai-, which has 
consistent single writing. Thus, it is possible to envision a pre-Proto- 
Anatolian root */fhet’- [*hhat’-], which was then extended by two separate 
suffixes in Proto-Anatolian proper: (A) *Ahet’-Ha- [*hhat’-Ha-], yielding 
Hittite hatta- upon loss of the medial laryngeal, and (B) *hhet’-ra- [*hhat’- 
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ra-], yielding Hittite hatra-. Stem (A) was further extended by a suffix 
-ra-, giving the attested agent noun fattara- ‘prick, awl’, which, in turn, 
served as the basis of the denominative verb fattarai-. Other derivatives of 
stem (A) are hattatta- ‘club, mace’ and hattalkesna- ‘thorn-bush’. The 
agent noun */atra-, from stem (B) and from which the denominative verb 
hatrai- 1s derived, is unattested. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *atanva ‘wound’ > Chukchi atan 
(pl. atanwat) ‘wound’, atanw-at- ‘to wound’; Kerek atnuuya ‘wound’, 
atnw-aat- ‘to wound’. Fortescue 2005:24. 


Buck 1949:1.36 river; stream; brook; 8.22 dig; 18.51 write. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:547—548, no. 405. 


776. Proto-Nostratic root *xol-: 
(vb.) *xol- ‘to be separated or apart from, by oneself, alone; to set apart’; 
(n.) *xol-a ‘solitude, seclusion, loneliness’; (adj.) ‘alone, lonely’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *xol- ‘to be separated or apart from, to be by oneself, to be 
alone; to set apart’: Proto-Semitic *xal-aw/y- ‘to be separated or apart 
from; to be alone’ > Arabic fala ‘to be empty, vacant; to be free, to be 
alone’, hala ‘except, save, with the exception of’, hilw ‘alone, in a private 
place, free (from)’, Aalawi ‘lonely, solitary, secluded, isolated, outlying’; 
Sabaean lw ‘except, with the exception of (contexts fragmentary); Sheri / 
Jibbali xalé ‘to be empty; to be unmarried, alone with (b-)’, xalé? ‘empty 
place, something empty; loneliness’, xá/3? ‘divorce’, xalwét ‘loneliness’; 
Mehri xáyli ‘to be empty, to be alone with (b-) someone’, xoli ‘to divorce’, 
xalé? ‘desert; hungry; alone; empty (man) of’, xaldy ‘divorce’; Harsüsi xéli 
‘to be empty’, xal ‘to divorce’, xeloy ‘divorce’, xele?, xela ‘empty place, 
desert, xéli ‘undressed’. Zammit 2002:166. Highland East Cushitic: 
Hadiyya holl- ‘to chase, to divorce’. Hudson 1989:283. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xolo ‘alone, sole; only, merely, solely’: Georgian xolo 
‘only, and (conjunction)', mxolo ‘the only’, xole ‘alone, only’, mxolod 
‘only, merely’; Mingrelian xvale ‘only, alone’; Laz xvala ‘only’. Schmidt 
1962:159; Klimov 1964:260—261 *xole- and 1998:330 *xolo ‘only’. 


Buck 1949:13.33 alone, only (adj.; adv.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:551, no. 410. 


22.39. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x" 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
x"- x" v-/Q- xw/u- hh"- w- v- 
KY x. -v- -xw/u- | -hh"- -X- -V- 
777. Proto-Nostratic root *x"al- (~ *xal-): 


(vb.) *x"al- ‘to pull (off, out), to tear (off, out)’; 


(n.) *x"al-a ‘the act of pulling or tearing (off, out)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *xal- ‘to pull (off or out)’: Proto-Semitic *xal-af- ‘to pull 


(off or out)’ > Arabic halaa ‘to take off, to put off, to slip off (a garment); 
to extract, to pull; to wrench, to dislocate, to luxate (a joint); to depose, to 
remove, to dismiss, to discharge (someone from an office); to renounce, to 
forgo, to give up (something), to withdraw (from); to throw off, to cast 
off’, hal? ‘slipping off, taking off (of clothes); deposition (for example, of 
a ruler); dislocation, luxation; extraction of teeth’. Zammit 2002:165. 
Proto-Semitic *xal-ag- ‘to draw or tear out, to remove’ > Arabic halaga 
‘to draw, to attract; to tear out’, hillig ‘far, remote’; Sheri / Jibbali x3/5g ‘to 
cause to grieve at the loss or removal of a child’; Mehri xəláwg ‘grieving 
at the loss or removal of a child’. Proto-Semitic *xal-ac- ‘to rob, to steal, 
to filch; to lose, to be deprived (of)’ > Arabic kalasa ‘to steal (something), 
to pilfer, to filch, to swipe, to purloin (something); to obtain (something) 
under false pretenses or means; to embezzle, to misappropriate’, hulsatan 
‘by stealth, stealthily, surreptitiously, furtively’, ?ihtilas ‘embezzlement, 
misappropriation’; Mehri xəlūs ‘to stray, to get lost; to lose, to lose in 
court; to guess wrong; to miss’; Sheri / Jibbali x3/3s ‘to miss something; to 
lose; to guess’, axtélés ‘to lose something precious; to be deprived, 
bereaved of a child’, sxé/as ‘to filch; to filch food, etc., when one’s parents 
are absent’; Harstisi xe/los ‘to miss (a shot)’, xlos ‘to lose, to mislead’. 
Proto-Semitic *xal-ac’- ‘to pull out or tear out, to remove’ > Hebrew hdlas 
(y 2m] ‘to draw off or out, to withdraw; to pull out, to tear out; to rescue, to 
deliver’; Aramaic halas ‘to undress, to take (something) off; to withdraw’; 
Phoenician hls ‘to deliver’; Akkadian haldsu ‘to press, to squeeze out; to 
comb out’, halsu ‘obtained by pressing out (said of oil), pressed out (said 
of sesame seeds), combed (said of flax)’, hilsu ‘combed wool’; Arabic 
halasa ‘to be or become free, to be freed, to be liberated (from), to be 
cleared, to get rid (of); to extract (something from)’, falas ‘liberation, 
deliverance, riddance; rescue, salvation (from), redemption; payment, 
settlement, liquidation (of a bill)’, tahallus ‘freedom, libertation, release, 
extrication, escape (from)’, hulasa ‘excerpt; extract, essence; quintessence, 
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substance, gist (of something); abstract, résumé, summary, epitome, 
syonpsis'. Murtonen 1989:184; Klein 1987:220; Zammit 2002:164—165. 
(?) Egyptian hnp (if for *hip) ‘to snatch, to catch; to steal’. Hannig 
1995:603; Faulkner 1962:192; Gardiner 1957:585; Erman—Grapow 
1921:128 and 1926—1963.3:290. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *xal- ‘to 
dig up’ > Alagwa xwal- ‘to dig up’; K^wadza xoxwal- ‘to till, to cultivate’. 
Ehret 1980:375. Ehret 1995:230, no. 400, *x"al-, *x’aal- ‘to extract, to 
take or draw out’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘to draw, to pull, to row; to have contortions or 
convulsions’, vali, valippu ‘pulling, dragging, spasm, convulsion’; 
Malayalam vali ‘drawing, pull, tug, spasm’, valikka ‘to draw, to drag, to 
row; to have spasms’, valippikka ‘to cause to pull’, valippu ‘drawing, 
pulling, spasm’, valiyuka ‘to be drawn, to extend, to have spasmodic pain’; 
Kodagu bali- (balip-, balic-) ‘to snatch, to pull’, balip- ‘the act of 
dragging’; Koraga bali ‘to pull’; Kui velba- (ves-) ‘(vb.) to pull, to pull up; 
(n.) pulling’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:477, no. 5282. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhel-/*hhol-/*hh’]- ‘to draw, to pull, to tear out’: 
Latin vello ‘to pluck, to pull, to tear out’; Lithuanian velku, vilkti ‘to drag, 
to pull’; Old Church Slavic v/éko, vlésti ‘to draw, to drag’; Avestan (in 
compounds) varak- ‘to draw’; Gothic wilwan ‘to rob, to plunder’, wilwa 
‘robber’. Rix 1998a:620 *uelk- ‘to drag, to draw, to pull’; Pokorny 
1959:1144—1145 *uel- ‘to tear’, 1145 *uelk- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:304—305 *uel- and I:305 *uelk-; Mann 1984—1987:1509 *uel- ‘to 
snatch, to tug’, 1511 *uel/k- ‘to pull, to tug, to jerk’, 1512 *uelumn- “pull, 
tear, jerk; fleece’, 1512 *ueluo, -ið ‘to snatch, to pluck, to rob’, 1572 
*uolk-; Watkins 1985:76 *wel- and 2000:98 *wel- ‘to tear, to pull’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1[::492, fn. 1, *uel- and 1995.1:413, fn. 1, 
*wel- ‘to lacerate, to tear apart; to wound; to kill’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:471 *h,uelk- ‘to pull’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:744— 745 
*uel-; Emout—Meillet 1979:718 *wel-; De Vaan 2008:659; Orél 2003:454 
Proto-Germanic *welwanan; Feist 1939:564—565  *uel-; Lehmann 
1986:404 *wel- ‘to tear, to rob; to wound’; Smoczynski 2007.1:753—754 
*h;uelk-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1253; Derksen 2008:514 and 2015:504 


*u(e)lk(")-. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.33 draw, pull; 11.56 steal; 11.57 thief. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:608—609, no. 485; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2480, 
*['Tw[A]l[iy]V (or *[']wól[iy]V ?) ‘to draw, to pull (out, off)’. 


778. Proto-Nostratic root *xVat - (~ *xWat’-): 
(vb.) *x”at’- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *x"at'-a ‘the act of scratching, scraping’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *x’at’- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to sweep’: (?) Semitic: 
Akkadian hatapu (to process grain in some way); ‘to wipe away (tears)’. 
Proto-East Cushitic *faad- ‘to scrape (ground), to sweep’ > Burji haad- 
‘to dig’; Somali aad- ‘to sweep’; Galla / Oromo haad- ‘to scrape the 
ground’. Hudson 1989:195; Sasse 1982:87. 

B. Dravidian: Pengo vat- ‘(fowl) to scratch the ground’, vatpa- ‘(fowl) to 
scratch the ground’, vatki ki- ‘(fowl) to scratch the ground’; Manda vetki 
ki- *(fowl) to scratch the ground’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:473, no. 5248. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *xwet’-/*xwt’- ‘to scrape’: Georgian xvet’- ‘to scrape; to 
tear off; to sweep’; Mingrelian xvat’- ‘to scratch; to gnaw, to bite’; Laz 
xvat’- ‘to gnaw, to bite’; Svan xwet’-/xwt’- ‘to perish (of a multitude)’. 
Klimov 1964:259 *xwet- and 1998:328—329 *xwef- : *xwt- ‘to scrape’; 
Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 1995:550—551 *xwet-; Fahnrich 2007:683— 
684 *xwet-. 


Buck 1949:18.51 write. 


779. Proto-Nostratic root *xat’- (~ *xWat’-): 
(vb.) *x"vat"- ‘to chatter, to speak’; 
(n.) *x"at"-a ‘chatter, talk’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *xat -ab- ‘to speak’ > Arabic hataba ‘to deliver a 
public address, to make a speech; to preach, to deliver a sermon’; hutba 
‘public address, speech; oration; letter, note, message’, tahafub 
*conversation, talk, discussion, (inter)communication'. Proto-Semitic 
*xat -il- ‘to talk nonsense, to prattle’ > Arabic hatila ‘to talk nonsense, to 
indulge in idle or unseemly talk’, hatal ‘idle talk, prattle’, hatil ‘garrulous, 
chattering, given to silly talk; stupid, foolish’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vataru (vatari-) ‘to chatter, to prate, to be talkative, to 
lisp, to abuse’; Kannada odaru ‘to sound, to cry aloud, to shout, to shriek, 
to howl’, odarukive ‘sounding, crying aloud’; Tulu badaritana 
‘defamation’; Telugu vadaru, vaduru ‘to prattle, to prate, to babble, to 
chatter, to jabber’, vadariibotu ‘prattler, babbler’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:473, no. 5244. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *fhWet’- ‘to say, to speak’: Sanskrit vada-h “speech, 
discourse, talk, utterance, statement’, vádati ‘to speak, to say, to utter, to 
tell, to report, to speak to, to talk with, to address’; Greek (?) deid@ (< 
*aFeidw < *awe-ud- < *H,we-H,ud- [cf. Sihler 1995:55, §61.1.a, and 86, 
$90; Buck 1933:89; Grammont 1948:137—138 *a-we-wdo]) ‘to sing’, 
abdddm ‘to utter sounds, to speak’, addy (Doric add) ‘the human voice, 
speech’, (?) anda, dndeov ‘nightingale’; Lithuanian vadinu, vadinti ‘to call, 
to name’. Rix 1998a:225 *h,uedH- ‘to sound, to speak’ (note: Rix 
[1998a:256—257] derives Greek did from *A;ueid- ‘to sing’); Pokorny 
1959:76—77 *au- *aued- ‘to speak’; Walde 1927—1932.1:251—252 
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*ued-; Mann 1984—1987:45 *aued- (*aued-, *aud-, *aud-) ‘to sing’, 1496 
*ued- ‘to speak, to utter’, and 1558 *uod- ‘call, sound’; Watkins 1985:73 
*wed- (possibly oldest root form *awed- becoming *awed-) and 2000:95 
*wed- ‘to speak’ (oldest form *2,wed-); Mallory—Adams 1997:535 *ued- 
‘to raise one’s voice’; Boisacq 1950:15, 17 *ued- (or *aued-), and 99; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:21—22 Greek dsidm < *h-Fe-16-etv, dissimilated 
from *á-Fe-Fó-ew, 1:26, and I:137—138; Hofmann 1966:4, 5, and 28; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1:22—23, 1:26 *(a)ued-, and L:184 *aued-; Wyatt 
1972a:51—52 Greek dsidw < *weid- ‘to make known’; Prellwitz 1905:8, 
10, and 64; Beekes 1969:56—57 (Beekes rejects derivation of Greek 
acid from *à-Fe-F6-ew), 89 *h,ued- : *h,eud-, and 2010.1:23 *h,ueid-, 
1:27 (and60, ànóóv ‘nightingale’ could be pre-Greek), 1:168 *h,ued-; L. 
Meyer 1901—1902.1:23—24; Wharton 1890a:18; Polomé 1965:24 Greek 
ànóóv < *Aw-e-Awd-; Smoczynski 2007.1:710 *h,uedH- Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.II:177—178; Derksen 2015:484. 

D. Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Finnish vatustaa, vatvoa ‘to dwell on something, to 
chatter’; Estonian vada ‘to chatter, to prattle, to jabber’. 

E. (?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan *vetyav- ‘to speak’: Chukchi wetyaw- ‘to speak 
(out)’, wetyaw ‘speech, word’, ra-wetyaw- ‘to speak (with someone), to 
decide’; Alyutor vityav- ‘to decide’, (Palana) na-ta-vety-ay-gen ‘talkative’; 
Koryak vetyav- ‘to reach agreement’, na-vetyay-qen ‘talkative’. Fortescue 
2005:316. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk. Hakola 2000:211, no 944. 


780. Proto-Nostratic root *xel’-: 
(vb.) *xvel»- ‘to gulp down’; 
(n.) *x"el-a ‘neck, throat’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam vé/a ‘throat’; Kodagu bo-/e ‘neck’; Gondi warer, 
verer, verer, veredi, varer, verer ‘neck’, verer, vederu, vedaga ‘throat’, 
warer ‘neck, throat’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:506, no. 5547. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *xwl-ep -/*xwl-ip'- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’: Georgian 
xvrep’-/xvrip’-, (Gurian) xvlep’-/xvlip’- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’; 
Mingrelian xvip’- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’; Laz xlap’-/xlip’- ‘to gulp 
(down), to choke’; Svan xwlip’- ‘to gulp (down), to choke’ (this may be a 
Zan loan). Klimov 1964:259 *xwlip- and 1998:329 *xwl-ep- : *xwl-ip- ‘to 
gulp (down), to choke’; Fahnrich—Sardschweladse 1995:552 *xwlep- 
/*xwlip-; Fáhnrich 2007:684—685 *xwlep-/*xwlip-. 


Buck 1949:4.28 neck; 4.29 throat. 


781. Proto-Nostratic root *xir- (~ *xer-): 
(vb.) *x"ir- ‘to make a loud noise, to make a shrill sound’; 
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(n.) *x"ir-a ‘loud noise’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *x"ir- ‘to rumble, to sound, to snore’: Proto-Semitic *xar- 
ar- ‘to roar, to rumble, to snore’ > Arabic harra ‘to murmur, to bubble, to 
gurgle, to purl (of running water); to ripple, to trickle; to snore’, harir 
‘purl, murmur, ripple (of water)’, (reduplicated) harhara ‘to snore’; 
Akkadian fararu ‘to croak, to rumble’. Egyptian 4r (defective verb) ‘to 
say, to speak’, Artw ‘declaration, statement’, Arw ‘voice, noise’; Coptic 
hrow [gpooy] ‘voice, sound’; hrubbai [epoy&E»1] Armpe [eprmie], 
hrumpe [gpoymme] ‘thunder’. Hannig 1995:611 and 614; Faulkner 
1962:196; Erman—Grapow 1921:131 and 1926—1963.3:317—318, 
3:318, and 3:324—325; Gardiner 1957:585; Cerny 1976:295; Vycichl 
1983:308, 309, and 311. Southern Cushitic: Proto-Rift *xiri- (< *xVir-) ‘to 
rumble, to roar’ > Iraqw xuray ‘to rumble, to roar’. Proto-Rift *xiri?us- ‘to 
rumble’ > Burunge xuru?us- ‘to thunder’; Asa ho?orus- ‘to snore, to 
growl’. Ehret 1980:370. Ehret 1995:232, no. 405, *xir- ‘to rumble’. 
Dravidian: Tamil vir-vir-enal onomatopoeic expression of screaming, 
shrieking, vir-enal onomatopoeic expression of a sharp, shrill cry, vir-itu 
‘to cry out suddenly, to scream’; Malayalam vir-ituka ‘to squeak, to 
bellow’, vir ‘the roar of elephants, the grunt of pigs’; Kui vere vere ‘the 
squeal of a pig’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:496, no. 5458. 

Proto-Kartvelian *xwr-en-/*xwr-in- ‘to snore’: Georgian xvren-/xvrin- ‘to 
snore’; Mingrelian xurxin-, xirxin- ‘to snore’. Klimov 1964:259—260 
*xwr-in- and 1998:329 *xwr-en- : *xwr-in- ‘to snore’. 
Proto-Indo-European *fher-k'- ‘to cry, to squeal’: Old Church Slavic 
vrésto, vréstati ‘to cry, to squeal’; Czech vriskat, vrestét ‘to cry, to 
whimper’; Lithuanian verkiù, verkti ‘to weep, to cry’, verksnà ‘cry-baby’, 
verksmas ‘weeping, crying’. Mann 1984—1987:1519 *uerkio (*uerksko) 
‘to squeal, to cry, to utter, to say’; Smoczynski 2007.1:737; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:1226; Derksen 2015:497 *uerk-. 


Buck 1949:15.44 sound (sb.). 


22.40. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
y- y- Ø- y- Sf- Ø- Ø- Ø- 
-y- -y- -Ø- -y- -1fi- -Ø- -Ø- -Ø- 
782. Proto-Nostratic root *yam- (~ *yam-): 


(vb.) *yam- ‘to be or become dark; to cover, to hide’; 
(n.) *yam-a ‘darkness; sunset, evening’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *yam-am- ‘to be or become dark; to cover, to hide’ 
> Arabic gamma ‘to cover, to veil, to conceal; to be overcast’, gamam 
‘clouds’; Sabaean gmm ‘clouds’; Sheri / Jibbali agmim ‘to make a smoke- 
screen, dust-cloud’, gitim ‘heat-mist, fog’; Mehri agmem ‘to see only as a 
blurred image, to see as in a fog’; Hebrew °amam [DNY] ‘to darken, to 
dim’, (reduplicated) im ëm [YAY] ‘to dim, to darken, to obscure’; Geez / 
Ethiopic amama [0«»«] ‘to be dark, black, dirty’. Leslau 1987:63; Klein 
1987:475 and 476; Zammit 2002:310. Proto-Semitic *yam-ad- ‘to cover, to 
hide, to conceal; to obscure; to set (sun)’ > Arabic gamada ‘to cover, to 
conceal, to veil; to close the eyes; to sheathe’; Sheri / Jibbali gód ‘to be 
hidden, obscured; to obscure; to set (sun)’, ogód ‘to go at sunset; to be 
covered in gloom after the death of the best member of the family’, gumd 
‘sunset’; Mehri gaméd ‘sunset’; Harsiisi gemod ‘to set, to go down in the 
evening’. Arabic gama (gmw) ‘to cover’, gamüs ‘deep; dark, obscure; 
difficult’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:229, no. 1019, *gum- ‘to cover, to shut’.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *yam- ‘(last) night’: Georgian yam-e ‘night, at night’, 
sa-yam-o ‘evening’; Laz yom-a(n) ‘yesterday’; Mingrelian yum-a ‘last 
night’; (?) Svan yam- in li-yam-n-e ‘to wait’. Klimov 1964:200—201 
*yamen- and 1998:220 *yame- ‘last night’; Schmidt 1962:138; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:384 *yam-; Fahnrich 2007:476—477 *yam-. Note: 
Klimov rejects the comparison of the Svan form. 

C. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) emu:- ‘dark’, emidej- ‘to grow dark’, embo- 
‘black’, emid'a ‘blackness, birthmark’, emil ‘night’, emike:- ‘to darken’, 
am-mal- (< *em-mal-) ‘to spend the night’. Nikolaeva 2006:157—158. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *amecat- ‘to disappear, to hide’: Chukchi 
amecat- ‘to disappear, to hide’; Kerek amicyan ‘to disappear, to hide (?)’, 
paalra amejyatak ‘after sunset’; Alyutor (Palana) amecat- ‘to disappear, to 
hide’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ameflat-kas ‘to disappear, to hide’ (this may be 
a loan from Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:21. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 12.26 cover (vb.); 12.27 hide, conceal;14.42 night. 
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783. Proto-Nostratic root *yil- (~ *yel-): 
(vb.) *vil- ‘to bear, to give birth, to beget (of humans)’; 
(n.) *yil-a ‘child, youth, young person’; (adj.) ‘young, immature’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *yil- *(vb.) to give birth, to beget (of humans); (adj.) young, 
immature; (n.) child, youth, young person’: Proto-Semitic *yil-m- ‘youth, 
young person; young man, lad, boy’ > Hebrew (m.) "elem [pov] ‘young 
man’, (f.) "almah [nav] ‘young woman, maiden’; Imperial Aramaic C]ym 
‘servant, slave’; Syriac Calayma ‘boy, youth, young man, servant’; 
Phoenician f/m ‘youth’, "Imt ‘young woman’; Palmyrene "Imt ‘female 
servant, female slave’; Nabatean °/ym ‘servant’; Ugaritic glm ‘boy’, glmt 
‘girl; Sabaean gim ‘child, boy, youth’; Arabic gulam (pl. gilmat) ‘boy, 
youth, lad; slave, servant, waiter’, gulamat ‘girl, slave-girl’. Murtonen 
1989:320; Klein 1987:473; Tomback 1978:246; Zammit 2002:308. 
Cushitic: Proto-Sam *ilem ‘small boy’ > Somali i/mo ‘child, baby’; Boni 
éley ‘boy’. Heine 1978:65. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *i/- ‘to give birth, 
to beget (of humans)’ > Gedeo / Darasa il- ‘to give birth, to beget’, ila 
‘generation’, i/daatt’e ‘fertile (of woman)’, ileensa ‘generation’; Sidamo il- 
‘to give birth, to beget (of humans)’, i/-ama ‘relative’, il-aasinco ‘fertile 
(of woman)’, ilama ‘generation’; Kambata i/- ‘to give birth, to beget (of 
humans)’, i/-amu ‘relative’, il-mucco ‘last born; brother, youngest. 
Hudson 1989:246—247, 323—324, and 374. 

Proto-Dravidian *i/a- (« *ilya-) ‘child, youth, young person’: Tamil ila, 
ilam, ilai ‘young, tender’, ilai ‘youth, tender age’, ilaimai ‘youth’, ilaicci 
‘younger sister’, iJanan ‘younger brother, lad, young man’, ilaitu ‘that 
which is young and not fully developed’, iJaiyar ‘youths, young men, 
servants’, ilaiyavar, ilaivar ‘young women’, ilaiyavan ‘younger person, 
lad, youth, younger brother’, i/aiyan, ilaiyan, ilaiyon ‘younger brother’, 
ilaku (ilaki-) ‘to sprout afresh, to send forth tender shoots’, iJacu ‘that 
which is young or tender’, i/aval ‘younger brother, lad, son’, iJamai 
‘childhood, youth, tenderness, amorousness, immaturity of knowledge and 
intellect’, iJantai ‘youth, tender years’; Malayalam i/a ‘tender, young, 
weak’, ilappam ‘state of being young, juvenility, tenderness’, ilama ‘youth, 
tender age, junior raja’, ilayavan ‘young, younger’; Kota el ‘time of youth; 
young’; Toda e/ ‘young; tipcat (the small stick hit in the game)’, e/k ‘time 
of youth’; Kannada el, ela, ele ‘tenderness, youth, weakness, moderation’, 
elaku ‘young age’, elatu, eladu, eledu ‘that is tender, young’, eletana 
‘tenderness, youth’; Kodagu é/eé ‘youth’; Tulu e/atu ‘tender, green, not 
fully grown’, /attu ‘young, tender, unripe, green, imperfect’, ellydye ‘a 
youth, junior, minor’, /ambu ‘tender’, lambé ‘a tender fruit’; Telugu /éta, 
lē- ‘young, tender, light, delicate, soft’, Jéka ‘servant’, léga ‘a sucking or 
young calf’, /éma ‘a woman, tender’, ela ‘young, tender, delicate, slight, 
gentle’, ela-naga ‘damsel’, eda ‘tender, young’, neláta, nelatuka ‘woman’; 
Kolami Je-yga ‘calf’; Naiki /éyga ‘calf’, leta ‘young (of infants)’; Parji iled 
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‘young man, youth’, i/e ‘young woman, girl’; Gadba (Ollari) i/e ‘bride’, 
iled ‘grown-up girl, woman’, ilend ‘bridegroom’; Konda lēņa ‘calf’; Kui 
lavenju ‘grown-up boy, young man, youth’, /aa ‘grown-up girl, young 
woman’, leti ‘soft, yielding’; Kuwi /aa ‘virgin’; Kurux lidum ‘soft’; (?) 
Brahui i/um ‘brother’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:50—51, no. 513. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *i/m3 ‘human, human being, man, person’ > 
Finnish ilminen (= ihminen) ‘human, human being, man’; Vogul / Mansi 
(Konda) elém-kholés ‘person’. (Cf. Rédei 1986—1988:81—82, under 
*ilma ‘heaven, weather; God’.) 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *əllæņju “younger (brother)’: Chukchi atleyi 
(pl. atlenjut) ‘younger brother’; Kerek a//a ‘younger brother (of boy)’; 
Koryak accayi, allayi ‘younger (brother)’; Alyutor allayi (stem allanju-) 
‘younger brother’; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Eastern) ilulin ‘younger (son or 
daughter)’, (Western) i/, u/ ‘younger’. Fortescue 2005:340. 


Buck 1949:4.71 beget (of father); 14.14 young. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 713, 
*gil[U] ‘boy, young man’. 


784. Proto-Nostratic root *yor-: 
(vb.) *yor- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; to abandon’; 
(n.) *yor-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *yor-V-b- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; to abandon’; 
(n.) *yor-b-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *yar-ab- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart’ > Arabic 
garaba ‘to go away, to depart, to absent (oneself), to withdraw (from), to 
leave (someone, something); to go to a foreign country; to expel from the 
homeland, to banish, to exile’, garba-t ‘removal, departure’, gurba-t 
‘absence from one’s homeland; separation from one’s native country, 
banishment, exile; life, or place, away from home’; Mehri agtardb ‘to be 
abroad, away from home’, garbét ‘strange place, unknown place’; Sheri / 
Jibbali agtéréb ‘to be abroad, away from home’, garbét ‘strange, unknown 
place; abroad’. Perhaps also Punic *rbt ‘desolation’ (?) in kl °rbt ‘the voice 
of desolation’ (interpretation highly uncertain) (cf. Hoftijzer—Jongeling 
1995:887). 

B. Dravidian: Gondi ori- ‘to move aside’, vorke ‘aside’; Tamil oruvu (oruvi-) 
*to abandon, to renounce, to pass over, to escape, to be excepted', oruvu, 
orüu, orüutal ‘leaving, separation, renunciation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
95, no. 993. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ffiorb^- (with non-apophonic -o-) ‘to be or become 
separated, abandoned, bereft’, *ffiorb^-o-s ‘(n.) orphan, servant; (adj.) 
bereft, abandoned, deprived (of)’: Sanskrit arbha-h ‘little, small; child’; 
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Armenian orb ‘orphan’; Greek ópqavóg ‘orphan, without parents, 
fatherless; (metaph.) abandoned, bereft’; Latin orbus ‘bereft, deprived by 
death of a relative or other dear one; bereaved (of); childless; an orphan’; 
Old Irish orb ‘heir’, orb(b)e, orpe ‘inheritance’; Gothic arbi ‘inheritance’, 
arbja ‘heir’ (f. arbjo ‘heiress’); Old Icelandic arfi ‘heir, heiress’, arfr 
‘inheritance, patrimony’, erfa ‘to inherit’, erfó ‘inheritance’; Old Swedish 
arve, arver ‘heir’; Danish arv ‘heir’; Norwegian arv ‘heir’; Old English 
ierfa, irfa ‘heir’, ierfe ‘inheritance, bequest, property’, erfe, irfe, yrfe 
‘inheritance, (inerited) property’, irfan, yrfan ‘to inherit’; Old Frisian erva 
‘heir’, erve ‘inheritance, inherited land, landed property’; Old Saxon erbi 
‘inheritance’; Middle Dutch erve ‘heir’; Old High German arbi, erbi 
‘inheritance’, arbeo, erbo ‘heir’ (New High German Erbe ‘inheritance; 
heir’); Old Church Slavic rab» ‘servant, slave’; Russian rab [pa6] ‘slave, 
serf, bondsman’ (f. rabá [pa6a] ‘slave, serf, bondmaid’); Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act.) har-ap-zi ‘to separate oneself and (re)associate oneself 
elsewhere’. Pokorny 1959:781—782 *orbho- ‘weak, abandoned; slave, 
orphan’; Walde 1927—1932.:183—184  *orbho-; Mallory—Adams 
1997:411 *Ahjorbhos ‘orphan, heir’; Mann 1984—1987:884 *orbhakos 
‘young, tender; deprived, blind’, 884 *orbhanikos ‘young, minor, 
underage’, 884—885 *orbhat-, *orbhit- ‘deprived, bereft; deprivation, 
bereavement’, 885 *orbhios adjectival form of *orbhos, 885 *orbhmmos 
(*orbhmos) ‘bereft, deprived’, 885—886 *orbhos, -ios, -ia ‘deprived, 
bereft; child, orphan’; Watkins 1985:46 *orbh- ‘to put asunder, to separate’ 
(suffixed form *orbh-o- ‘bereft of father’) and 2000:60 *orbh- ‘to change 
allegiance, to pass from one status to another’ (oldest form *a;erbh-, 
colored to *a,orbh-) (suffixed form *orbh-o- ‘bereft of father’ also 
‘deprived of free status’); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:399, 1:651 *orbho- 
‘deprived of one’s share, deprived of possessions; orphan; servant, slave’, 
I:781 *orb^o-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:52 and 1986—2001.1:119—120; 
Beekes 2010.II:1113—1114 *h,orb"-0-; Boisacq 1950:719 *orbho-s; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:431 *orbho-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:829 *orbho-; 
Hofmann 1966:240 *orbhos; Matirosyan 2008:535—536 *Horb'-o-; 
Hübschmann 1897:482, no. 335, *orbhos; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I:219—220 *orbhos, *orbhio-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:466—467; De 
Vaan 2008:433 *h;orb^-o-; Derksen 2008:373 *h;erb^-; Kroonen 2013:33 
Proto-Germanic *arbja- ‘inheritance’ (< *hsorb"-io-), 33 Proto-Germanic 
*arbjan- ‘heir’ (< *h;orb^-ion-); Orél 2003:22 Proto-Germanic *arbaz, 22 
Proto-Germanic *arbjaz; Lehmann 1986:41—42 *orbho-; Feist 1939:56 
*orbhio-; Falk—Torp 1910—1911.:34; De Vries 1977:12 and 13; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:93 */A,erb^-; Walshe 1951:48; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:170 *orbho-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:183—184 *orbhijo-, *orbho-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:311—312 *h;erb’-to; Puhvel 1984— .3:176—183. 
Note: Indo-European loan in Uralic (Finno-Ugrian): Proto-Finno-Ugrian 
*orpa ‘orphan’ > Finnish orpo ‘orphan; orphaned’; Karelian orboi 
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‘orphan’; Saami / Lapp (Northern) oarbes ‘without father, without mother, 
orphan; lonely and deserted’; Ostyak / Xanty -uri in jagkuri ‘orphan’; 
Mordvin (Erza) uros, (Moksha) urós ‘orphan’; Hungarian árva ‘orphaned’. 
Joki 1973:297—298 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpa(-s) ~ *orva(-s); Rédei 
1986—1988.1:343 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpa(ss) ~ *orwa(ss) ‘orphan’; 
Sammallahti 1988:542 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpd ‘orphan’, Proto-Finno- 
Permian *orpa; Collinder 1955:134, 1960:413 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *orpo 
‘orphan’, and 1977:145; Aikio 2020:79—80 *orpa / *orpasi ‘orphan’ (“A 
loan from some early reflex PIE *Horb’o- ..."). 


Buck 1949:2.75 orphan; 11.48 heir. 


22.41. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
y- y- y-/0- y-/O- y- y- y- 
“Yr ys -y- zy- zy- Da -y- 
785. Proto-Nostratic root *ya?- (~ *yar-): 


(vb.) *ya?- ‘to tie, to bind, to gird’; 
(n.) *ya?-a ‘binding, bond, bandage; belt, girdle’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian i?m ‘to tie, to bind’, idt ‘net’. Gardiner 1957:551; 
Hannig 1995:24 and 27; Faulkner 1962:9 and 10; Erman—Grapow 1921:6 
and 1926—1963.1:31, 1:36. 

Dravidian: Tamil ya ‘to bind, to tie up, to dam up, to confine, to compose 
(a poem), to tell, to utter, to be inseparable from’, yakkai ‘tie, bond, body’, 
yappu ‘binding, bond, meter, prosody, affection’, yattu ‘stitch’, yattar 
‘close friends’, à ‘to bind’, appu ‘bandage, tie, body’, attan ‘friend’, attam 
‘friendship, intimacy’, akkai ‘body, strips of fiber used in thatching’; 
Malayalam akka ‘a strip of fiber used in thatching’; Kota e:p ‘long sticks 
used as outside layer (that is, binding) of bundle of small twigs for 
firewood’; Kurux hé?end (héc-) ‘to tie, to imprison, to unite in one body’, 
hernà ‘to be tied, to be put in bonds, to be united together’, ep ‘string, cord, 
rope’; Malto eye (éc-) ‘to tie, to bind’, épu ‘fibers of a wild plant of which 
cord is made’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:465, no. 5149. 
Proto-Indo-European *yo?-s- (> *yos-) ‘to gird’: Avestan ydsta- ‘girt, 
girded’, (3rd sg. pres.) ydghayeiti ‘to gird’; Kafiri (Prasun) yásé ‘belt’; 
Greek Góvvuju ‘to gird, to gird around the loins’, Cwotdc ‘girded’, Gootr]p 
‘girdle’, Cua (< *Cwo-ua) ‘that which is girded, a girded frock or 
doublet’, Covn (< *Cwo-va) ‘belt, girdle’; Albanian n-gjesh ‘to gird’; 
Lithuanian juosiu, juosti ‘to gird’, juostas ‘girded, girt’, juosta ‘belt, 
waistband’, juosmud ‘waist, loins’, juoséti ‘to wear a belt or girdle’; Old 
Church Slavic po-jaso, po-jasati ‘to gird’, po-jasb ‘belt’; Czech pas ‘belt’; 
Polish pas ‘belt’; Russian pójas [nosc] ‘belt’. Perhaps also Sanskrit rasnd 
‘girdle’ if from *yds-nd, with *y- > *r- under the influence of rasand 
‘rope, cord, strap; vein, bridle, girdle’. Rix 1998a:275—276 *ieh,s- ‘to 
gird’; Pokorny 1959:513 *jo[u]s- : *iūs- ‘to gird’, *ios-to-s ‘girt, girded’, 
*ios-men- ‘girdle, belt’; Walde 1927—1932.1:209 *jos-; Mann 1984— 
1987:452 *josio (*iosmi, *iosnu-) ‘to gird, to gird on, to gird oneself’, 452 
*iosmn- (*iosma, *iosmo-) ‘girth, belt’, 453 *iðst- ‘girt, girdle’; Watkins 
1985:79 *yos- and 2000:103 *yos- ‘to gird’ (oldest form *yea,s-, colored to 
*yoa,s-, contracted to *yos-); Mallory—Adams 1997:223—224 *iéh;s- ‘to 
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gird’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:57; Boisacq 1950:312 *jo(u)-s-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:617—618 Greek Cwotdcg < *ids-tos; Hofmann 1966:104 
*iðs-; Beekes 2010.1:504—505 *ieh;s-; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:402 
*yos-; Huld 1983:99; Orél 1998:299; Smoczynski 2007.1:239; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:198; Derksen 2008:409 *ie/oh,s-o- and 2015:214—215 
*ieh;s-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:391—392 *ieh;s-. 

D. Proto-Uralic *ydye ‘belt, band, strap, girdle’: Votyak / Udmurt jä ‘broad 
girth-strap, band (around a sheaf)’; Zyrian / Komi ji, jy ‘girth, girdle; band 
(around a sheaf)’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets ni ‘girdle’, (Forest) niina, wijä, 
niiwija (wijd, wija ‘strap’); Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan nieja ‘strap’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) niojo, (Baiha) niejjo ‘strap’; Selkup 
Samoyed küü, t'ü, có ‘strap’, kündi- ‘to put on the girdle’; Kamassian t'i, 3ii 
‘girdle’. Collinder 1955:17—18, 1960:406 *jdje, and 1977:38; Rédei 
1986—1988:90 *jdje; Décsy 1990:99 *jäjä ‘belt’; Janhunen 1977b:102 
*n'i (? *n'id). Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) jö: ‘belt’, jodo- ‘to tie, to 
bind’, jodul, jodu:, jodi: ‘winding’, jodol ‘bundle, package’, joduta- ‘to 
wind, to twist’. Nikolaeva 2006:190 and 192. 


Buck 1949:6.57 belt, girdle. Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:278—279, no. 143, 
*jaHU (or *joHa) ‘bandage, girdle’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:598—599, no. 
472; Hakola 2000:220, no. 988. 


786. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yam-a ‘water, sea’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *yam- ‘sea’: Proto-Semitic *yam(m)- ‘sea’ > Akkadian 
yamu ‘sea’ (West Semitic loan); Amorite yammum ‘sea’; Ugaritic ym ‘sea’; 
Hebrew yam [Q^] ‘sea’; Phoenician ym ‘sea’; Aramaic yammd ‘sea’; Arabic 
yamm ‘open sea’. Murtonen 1989:216; Klein 1987:259. Late Egyptian ym 
‘sea’ (Semitic loan); Coptic yom [e1om] ‘sea’. Hannig 1995:47; Faulkner 
1962:18; Erman—Grapow 1921:12 and 1926—1963.1:78; Gardiner 
1957:556; Vycichl 1983:63; Cerny 1976:46. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye yam 
‘water’. Central Chadic *yami- ‘water’ > Tera ?yim ‘water’; Margi ?imi 
‘water’; Higi Nkafa jiemi ‘water’; Fali Kiria jiami ‘water’; Lamang imi/timi 
‘water’; Matakam (Kaffa) iyám/yàm ‘water’; Sukur jiam sata/yadm ‘water’; 
Gisiga yam ‘water’; Musgoy yim ‘water’; Daba jem/yrm ‘water’; Musgum- 
Pus yim ‘water’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.11:340—341. Ehret 
1995:475, no. 1002, *yam- ‘body of water’, *yam- ‘to submerge, to go 
under water’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:536, no. 2575, *yam- ‘water, sea’. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Samoyed *yama ‘sea’ > Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jam?, 
(Forest) jeam ‘river, sea’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan jam ‘sea’. Hajdu 
1968:59. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *jæməlqə(n) ‘swampy place’ > 
Koryak jeməlqən ‘swamp, wet tundra’; Alyutor jaməsqən ‘swamp, wet 
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tundra’. Fortescue 2005:111. According to Fortescue, *jæməlqə(n) 
contains the derivational suffix *-/q(on) ‘(on) top of’. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 1.32 sea. Illié-Svityé 197 1—1984.1:279—280, no. 144, 
*jama (?) ‘water’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:598, no. 471; Dolgopolsky 1998:25, 
no. 13, *yamV ‘water body’ (‘sea, lake’ > *pond"), ‘water’ and, 2008, no. 2633, 
*yümV ‘body of water’ (‘sea, lake’) — ‘water’. 


787. Proto-Nostratic root *yan- (~ *yan-): 


(vb.) *yan- ‘to say, to speak’; 
(n.) *yan-a ‘saying, word, expression’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *yan- ‘to say, to speak’: Egyptian in ‘to say’. Hannig 


1995:73; Faulkner 1962:22; Gardiner 1957:554; Erman—Grapow 1921:13 
and 1926—1963.1:89. Berber: Tuareg ann ‘to say’, tinawt ‘act of speaking, 
speech, discourse, spoken words, comments made with the intention of 
causing harm’, tanna ‘act of speaking, speech, discourse’; Ghadames an ‘to 
say’; Wargla ini ‘to say, to ask, to call, to name’; Mzab ini ‘to say’; 
Tamazight ini ‘to say, to tell, to call’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ini ‘to say, to 
tell’; Riff ini ‘to say, to speak’; Kabyle ini ‘to say, to ask’; Chaouia ini ‘to 
say, to ask’. Highland East Cushitic: Gedeo / Darasa yaan-em- ‘to talk, to 
speak’. Hudson 1989:265. Proto-Afrasian apparently had several stems 
beginning with *y- with similar meanings: *yan- ‘to say, to speak’ (see 
above), *yo- ‘to say’ (cf. Ehret 1995:471, no. 991), *yah- ‘to respond, to 
speak out in response’ (cf. Ehret 1995:472, no. 996), *ya- ‘to call, to 
speak’ (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:534, no. 2564). 

Proto-Dravidian *yan- ‘to say’: Tamil en (enp-, enr-) ‘to say, to utter, to 
express’, enkai ‘saying’, enpi ‘to make one establish or prove (as a 
statement)’; Malayalam ennuka ‘to sound, to say, to think; to sound thus, 
to appear thus, to be such’ (auxiliary verb); Kota in- (id-) ‘to say (so-and- 
so)’; Toda in- (id-) ‘to say (so-and-so)’; Kannada en- (end-), ennu, an- 
(and-), annu ‘to say, to speak, to call, to name’, enisu, ennisu, enasu, 
anasu, anisu, annisu ‘to cause to say, to cause oneself to say, to cause to be 
called, to cause oneself to be called, to be called, to be spoken of’, embu, 
imbu ‘a saying, a word’, enuha, ennike, ennuvike, annuvike ‘saying, 
calling, naming’; Kodagu *enn- (emb-, end-) ‘to say (so-and-so)’; Tulu 
anpini, inpini ‘to say, to speak’, endruni ‘to say fully’; Telugu anu ‘to say, 
to utter, to speak’; Kolami en- (ent-), in- ‘to say (so-and-so), to be said to 
be (so-and-so)’; Naikri en- (ent-) ‘to say’; Naiki (of Chanda) en- (end-) ‘to 
say’; Parji en- (end-, ett-) ‘to say (so-and-so)’; Gadba (Salur) in- ‘to say 
(so-and-so)’; Gondi indand (inj-) ‘to say, to call’, ind- (itt-), in- ‘to say’; 
Konda in- (in-) ‘to say’; Pengo in- (ic-) ‘to say’; Manda in- (ic-) ‘to say’; 
Kui inba- (is-) ‘to say, to be articulate’; Kuwi injali, innai, in- (icc-) ‘to 
say’; Malto dane ‘to think, to say, or do thus’; Kurux anna ‘to say, to tell, to 
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salute as, to point out, to designate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:84, no. 868. 
McAlpin (1971:96) reconstructs Proto-Dravidian *en- ‘to say’ and Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *en- ‘to say’. The Elamite (Middle Elamite and Royal 
Achaemenid Elamite) cognate is na- ‘to say’ (cf. Achaemenid Elamite 
na-an-gi ‘I said’, na-an-ri ‘he says; he said’, na-um-be ‘they say; they 
said’, etc.). McAlpin notes: “[p]resumably the P[roto-]El[amite] form is 
*ena-". 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say; 18.26 word. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:599— 600, no. 473; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1:280—281, no. 146, *jAna 
‘to talk’; Dolgopolsy 2008, no. 2635, *yán[h|?]V (or *?2ünh|?V ??) ‘to speak, to 
say’. 


788. Proto-Nostratic root *yaw- (~ *yaw-): 
(vb.) *yaw- *to produce young"; 
(n.) *yaw-a ‘youth, young person, child’; (adj.) ‘young’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *yaw- ‘to produce young’: Egyptian iwr ‘to conceive a 
child, to become pregnant’; Coptic 66 [wa] ‘to conceive a child, to become 
pregnant’, (qualitative) eet [eer] ‘to be pregnant’. Hannig 1995:36; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:9 and 1926—1963.1:56; Gardiner 1957:552; 
Faulkner 1962:13; Vycichl 1983:248; Cerny 1976:227. Proto-Cushitic 
*yaw- ~ *yuw- ‘child’ > Proto-Rift *ya- ‘child’ > Burunge (pl.) ya?ay 
‘children’; K’wadza yo?o ‘child’. Ehret 1980:384 (according to Ehret, 
Alagwa hati ‘child’, ha?ay ‘children’ are from a different root). Chadic: 
Ngizim ?yawu ‘to bear, to give birth (human, animal, plant)’; Hausa 
yaaroo ‘boy, child’, ?yáá ‘daughter’; Higi Nkafa ye ‘to give birth’; 
Matakam ya ‘to give birth’; Musgoy ye ‘to give birth’; Kabalay yaya ‘to 
give birth’; Somray ya ‘to give birth’. Schuh 1981:178; Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1:193 *yw ~ *wy ‘to give birth’ and II:74—75 and 
II:160—161. Ehret 1995:476, no. 1004, *yaw- ‘to produce young’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *yew-/*yow-/*yu- '(adj.) young; (n.) youth, young 
person’ in: *yuwen-, *yuwnktos ‘young’; *yuwnt'-eA, -os, -is ‘youth, 
young person’: Sanskrit yuvan-, yün- ‘young, youthful; young man’, 
yuvati-h “young woman’, yuvaká-h ‘youthful’; Avestan yvan-, yün- “youth, 
young man’; Latin iuvencus ‘(adj.) young; (n.) a young man’, iuvenca ‘a 
young woman, a maiden’, iuventa ‘youth’, iuvenis ‘(adj.) young, youthful; 
(n.) a young man, a young woman, one in the prime of life (between the 
ages of 20 and 45)’, iuventas ‘youth, the time of youth’, iuventus ‘youth, 
prime of life’; Umbrian iuengar (acc. pl. iuenga, iveka) ‘a young cow, 
heifer’, (dat. pl.) iouies ‘young men’ (acc. pl. iouie); Old Irish oac, óac 
‘young’ (comparative óa, superlative óam), óetiu, oitiu ‘youth’; Old 
Cornish iouenc ‘young’; Breton iaouank ‘young’ (comparative iaou); 
Welsh ieuanc ‘young’ (comparative iau); Gothic juggs ‘young’, junda 
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‘youth’; Old Icelandic ungr ‘young’; Faroese ungur ‘young’; Norwegian 
ung ‘young’ Swedish ung ‘young’; Danish ung ‘young’; Old English 
geong ‘young, youthful’, geogop ‘(period of) youth; young persons, youth; 
new-born animals’; Old Frisian jung ‘young’, jogethe ‘youth’; Old Saxon 
jung ‘young’, jugud ‘youth’; Dutch jong ‘young’, jeugd ‘youth’; Old High 
German jung ‘young’ (New High German jung), jugund ‘youth, 
adolescence’ (New High German Jugend); Lithuanian jdunas ‘young’; 
Latvian jatins ‘young’; Old Church Slavic juno ‘young’. Pokorny 
1959:510—511 "ieu- ‘young’ (positive *iuuen- [: *iūn-], comparative 
*ieu-ios); Walde 1927—1932.1:200—201 *ieu- (positive *iuuen- [: *iūn-], 
comparative *jeu-ios); Mann 1984—1987:447 *ieunos (*ieunos, *ieuanos, 
-is) ‘young’, 447 *ieunta (*ieunta, *ieunata, *iuunta) ‘early life, youth’, 
448 *ieunkos (*iounk-, *iuunk-) ‘young creature, young person’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:655 *h,jeu- ‘young’ and 655—656 *h,iuh,-n-kos 
‘youth’; Watkins 1985:79 *yeu- (suffixed zero-grade form *yuwen-) and 
2000:103 *yeu- ‘vital force, youthful vigor’ (suffixed zero-grade form 
*yuwen-), Vendryès 1959— :O-18; Ernout—Meillet 1979:330—331; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:735—736 *iuuen-; De Vaan 2008:317— 
318; Orél 2003:207 Proto-Germanic *jungalingaz, 207—208 *jungaz, 208 
*jungon; Kroonen 2013:274—275 Proto-Germanic *junga- ‘young’ and 
276 *ju(w)unpi- ‘youth’; Feist 1939:303—304 *iuuņkós, *iuupkos and 
304—305 *iuunta, *iuuntís; Lehmann 1986:212 *yeHw- and 213; De 
Vries 1977:635 *yuuen-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:414—415; Onions 
1966:1021 *juwen-, *jün-; Klein 1971:838 *yuwnkós; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:205—206; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:335 *iuun-kos; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:342 and 343 *ju(w)n-; Derksen 2008:208 */;i-eu-Hn-o-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:230—231; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:190—191; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:23—24; Bartholomae 1904:1305. 


Buck 1949:14.14 young. 


789. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *yiw-a (~ *yew-a) ‘grain’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *yewo- ‘grain’: Sanskrit yáva-h ‘grain, barley’; 


Avestan yava- ‘grain’; Greek (f. pl.) Ceiai ‘grain, spelt’; Lithuanian jdvas 
(pl. javai) ‘grain, crop’. Pokorny 1959:512 *jeuo- ‘grain’; Walde 1927— 
1932.::202—203 *iewo-; Mann 1984—1987:448—449 *ieuos, -es- 
(*ieui(a)-) ‘a grain (barley, spelt)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:236 *iéuos ~ 
*iéuom ‘grain (particularly barley?)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:655— 
656, II:928 *jeuo- and 1995.1:565, 1:821 *yewo- ‘barley’; Watkins 1985:79 
*yewo- 2000:103 *yewo- ‘grain’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:9—10; 
Boisacq 1950:307 *jeu-ia; Beekes 2010.1:496—497 *ieuh,-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:397; Hofmann 1966:102 *ieu-ia; Frisk 1970—1973.1:608— 
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609 *ieuo-; Smoczynski 2007.1:232; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:192; Derksen 
2015:210 *ieu-o-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:407—409 *ieuh,-. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *yewd (> Proto-Finno-Votyak *yiiwd) ‘grain’ 
> Finnish jyvä ‘grain’; Mordvin juv ‘husk, chaff; oats’; Votyak / Udmurt 
ju, d'u ‘grain, crop’. Collinder 1955:130 and 1977:142; Rédei 1986— 
1988:633—634 *jewd (> *ytiwd); Joki 1973:265. 


Buck 1949:8.42 grain. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:596, no. 469. 


790. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yor-a ‘set of two, group of two; a pair of ...’ (> ‘two’): 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil irantu, (coll.) rentu ‘two’, irantam, irantavatu ‘second’, 
iranai ‘couple, pair’, irattai “pair, married couple, twins, even numbers’, 
irattaiyar ‘twins’, iratti ‘(vb.) to double; (n.) double quantity’, irattippu 
‘double quantity’, iraffu (iratti-) ‘(vb.) to double (intr), to sound 
alternatively, to wave alternatively (tr.); (n.) doubleness’, iru (before 
consonants), ir (before vowels) (adj.) ‘two’, iru-patu, iru-vatu ‘twenty’, 
iru-nuru ‘two hundred’, irumai ‘twofold state’, iruvar ‘two persons’, ivv- 
irantu ‘two by two’; Malayalam rantu ‘two’, rant-aka ‘to be divided, to be 
doubled’, rantam ‘second’, rantikka ‘to be divided, to disagree; to double, 
to multiply’, iratta ‘double, even’, iratti ‘double, twice as much’, irattikka 
‘to double, to multiply’, iru (before consonants), ir (before vowels) (adj.) 
‘two’, iruvar ‘two persons’, iru-patu ‘twenty’, iru-nüru ‘two hundred’, 
i-rantu ‘by twos’; Irula randu, rendu ‘two’; Kota eyd ‘two’, ir vard 
‘twenty’, irrva:d ‘by twenties’, i nur ‘two hundred’; Toda e-d ‘two’, i fo0 
‘twenty’, i nur ‘two hundred’, ir or ‘two years’, ity ‘double, even (of 
numbers)’, im ‘double’, imu ‘twins’, i-styu: ‘twice’; Kannada eradu, erdu, 
erar ‘two’, (adj.) iru, ir, ic, ik ‘two’, irpattu, ippattu ‘twenty’, innuru ‘two 
hundred’, irbar, ibbar, irvar ‘two persons’, irme, imme ‘twice’; Kodagu 
pann-erandi ‘twelve’, iru-vadi ‘twenty’, in-nuri ‘two hundred’; Tulu 
raddu ‘two things’, raddane ‘second; middling’, iru, ir (adj.) ‘two, double, 
both’, ir-niidu ‘two hundred’, irva ‘twenty’, irbadi ‘double’, irveru ‘two 
persons’, irvolu ‘twice’; Koraga eydi ‘two’; Telugu rendu ‘two things’, 
rendava ‘second, another’, renca ‘two (in gambling)’, renta ‘two ways or 
courses’, retta ‘double, twofold’, retti ‘twice as much’, rettincu ‘to 
double’, rettimpu ‘doubling, double’, pannendu ‘twelve’, iru-vadi, (coll.) 
iru-vai ‘twenty’, in-nuru ‘two hundred’; Kolami irve ‘twenty’; Naikri 
iddar ‘two men’, iral ‘two women’; Naiki (of Chanda) erndi ‘two things’, 
irotel, iroter ‘two men’, ira ‘two women’, ir nàn ‘two days’, erndik ‘two 
years’, erndida ‘twice’; Parji irdu ‘two things’, irul ‘two men’, iral ‘two 
women’, (adj.) ir, irot ‘twice’; Gadba (Ollari) indi ‘two things’, irul ‘two 
men’, iral ‘two women’, (adj.) ir, iddig ‘two’; Gondi (in most dialects) 
rand ‘two’; Konda ri?-/ri- ‘two’, (f£. and neut.) rundi ‘two’, ri?er ‘two 
men’, riza ‘twice’; Pengo ri ‘two’, rikar ‘two men’, rindek ‘two women’, 
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(neut.) rinday ‘two’; Manda ri ‘two’; Kui 7T ‘two’ (adj. preceding noun), 
riaru ‘two men’, rinde, rindi ‘two women or things’ (adj. following noun), 
rihe ‘twice’, riko ‘on two sides’, (dialect spoken by the Kuttia Kandhs of 
Northeast Koraput) ri (adj.) ‘two’; Kuwi ri ‘two’; Kurux irb ‘two persons’, 
irbar, irbarim ‘both’, ér, énd ‘two things’; Malto iwr ‘two persons’; Brahui 
irat ‘two (entities)’, (adj.) ira ‘two’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:46, no. 474; 
Krishnamurti 2003:46 *ir/*ir-, 97 *ir: *ir-u, 159—160 *ir/*ir-V-, 197 
*tr/*ir-V-, and 395 *ir/*ir-V; Caldwell 1913:327. Note: original initial *y- 
was lost in the Dravidian daughter languages except in Old Tamil, where it 
is found before *à in about thirty words (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:142—143, 
§4.5.4.2; Zvelebil 1970:159—160). Consequently, we can envision the 
following phonetic developments in Pre-Proto-Dravidian: *yor- > *yir- > 
*7r- (with a vowel change similar to what is found in Mingrelian Zir-, Zar- 
cited below). 

Proto-Kartvelian *yor- ‘two’: Georgian or-, vor- ‘two’; Mingrelian Zir-, 
Zar- ‘two’; Laz Zu(r)-, $u(r)-, jur- ‘two’; Svan jori, jori, jerbi ‘two’. 
Klimov 1964:149 *jor- and 1998:144—145 *jor- ‘two’; Schmidt 1962:129 
*jor-i; Fáhnrich 1965, 1994:228, and 2007:323—324 *jor-; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:267— 268 *jor-; Blažek 1999b:82. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *-jarr(an) ‘set, group of’ (< ‘set of 
two, group of two; a pair of ...") > Chukchi -jar?an, -jar?- ‘set, group of’; 
Koryak -jacran ‘set or group of -s’; Alyutor -jarran, (Palana) -jar?an ‘set 
or group of -s’. Fortescue 2005:41 1—412. 


22.42. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *w 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
W- W- v-/O- W- W- w- v- 
-W- -W- -V- -W- -W- -W- -V- 
791. Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *wa- (~ *wa-) ‘I, me; we, 


E) 


us: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *wa- lst person personal pronoun stem: Egyptian (1st sg. 
dependent pronoun) wi ‘I, me; my’. Hannig 1995:179; Gardiner 1957:45, 
§43, and 560; Faulkner 1962:56; Erman—Grapow 1921:33 and 1926— 
1963.1:270—271; Loprieno 1995:64. Chadic: Ngizim (lst pl. inclusive) 
wa ‘we, us; our(s)’. Schuh 1981:170. Omotic: Hamer (general, stem-form) 
wo ‘we’, (independent, a-form) wosi, wodi, (dependent, no-form) won; 
(possessive, stem-form) wono ‘ours’, (possessive, a-form) wontia, 
(possessive, na-form) wonna, (possessive no-form) wonno. Bender 2000: 
196; Lydall 1976:414—415. 

Proto-Kartvelian *-we- in: *ck-we-[na] ‘we’, *ck-we-m- ‘my’, *ck-we-n- 
‘our’: Georgian cven ‘we’ (Old Georgian cuen), čem- ‘my’, cven- ‘our’; 
Mingrelian chi, čkə ‘we’, ckim- ‘my’, ckin-, ckan- ‘our’; Laz ckun, ckin, 
Sku ‘we’, ckim-, škim- ‘my’, ckun-, ckin-, Skun-, Skin- ‘our’; Svan Sgwej in: 
(inclusive) gu-šgwej ‘our’, (exclusive) ni-sgwej ‘our’; Sgwi, Sgu in: 
mi-Sgwi, mi-Sgu ‘me’. Jahukyan 1967:96 *č-wen ‘we’; Schmidt 1962:147 
Ckun-, *ckwen-; Klimov 1964:219 *cem- ‘my’, 219—220 *cwen- ‘we’, 
220 *éwen- ‘our’ and 1998:255 *č(w)em- ‘my’, 256 *cwen ‘we’, and 
256—257 *cwen- ‘our’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:434—435 *cem- 
and 436—437 *cwen-; Fahnrich 2007:539—540 *éem- and 541—542 
*Cwen-; Gamkrelidze—Maécavariani 1982:87 (1st pl. inclusive) *cwe-na, 
(1st sg. possessive) *Cwe-m-, (1st pl. possessive) *cwe-n-; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:254 (1st pl. inclusive) *c-we-[na] ‘we’, (1st sg. possessive) 
*c-we-m- ‘my’, (1st pl. possessive) *c-we-n- ‘our’ and 1995.1:221 (Ist pl. 
inclusive) *c-we-[na] ‘we’, (1st sg. possessive) *c-we-m- ‘my’, (lst pl. 
possessive) *c-we-n- ‘our’. According to Dolgopolsky (1984:73), *c- was 
the marker of genitive and possessive in Proto-Kartvelian: *cem- ‘my’ (« 
*C(e)-+m(i)), *šwen- ‘thy’ (< *é-+swe-n-). 

Proto-Indo-European *we-/*wo-, *wey- lst person dual and plural personal 
pronoun stem: Hittite ú-i-e-eš ‘we’; Sanskrit (dual) vam ‘we two’, (pl.) 
vayam ‘we’; Avestan (dual) va, (pl. vaem ‘we’; Gothic (dual) wit ‘we 
two’, (pl.) weis ‘we’; Old Icelandic vér ‘we’; Swedish vi ‘we’ (Old 
Swedish wi(r)); Danish vi ‘we’; Old English wé ‘we’; Old Frisian wi ‘we’; 
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Old Saxon wi, we ‘we’; Dutch wij ‘we’ (Old Dutch wi, wii, wij); Old High 
German wir ‘we’ (New High German wir); Old Church Slavic (dual) vé 
‘we two’; Tocharian (pl.) A was, B wes ‘we, us’, (dual) B wene ‘we two’. 
Verb endings: Luwian (1st sg.) -wi; Hieroglyphic Luwian (1st sg.) -wi; 
Palaic (1st pl.) -wani; Hittite (1st pl.) -weni, -wani, -wen, -wasta, -wastati, 
-wastat; Sanskrit (1st dual) -vas, -va, -vahe, -vahi; Lithuanian (1st dual) 
-va; Old Church Slavic (Ist dual) -vé. Brugmann 1904:407 and 593; 
Szemerényi 1996:217; Fortson 2004:127 *uei-; Burrow 1973:266 and 313; 
Pokorny 1959:1114 (dual) *ué-, (pl.) *uei- ‘we’; Walde 1927—1932.1:220 
*ue-; Mann 1984—1987:1505 *ueies ‘we’, 1527 *ues (*ueies) ‘we’; 
Watkins 1985:73 *we- (suffixed variant form *wei-es) and 2000:95 *we- 
‘we’ (suffixed variant form *wey-es); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.[:292— 
293 *uei-, *ues-, *ue- and 1995.1:254 *wei-, *wes-, *we- (Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov interpret *wei-, *wes-, *we- as lst person plural inclusive); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:454—455 *uéi ‘we’; Kloekhorst 2008b:1004; Orél 
2003:460 Proto-Germanic *wez ~ *wiz; Kroonen 2013:590— 591 Proto- 
Germanic *wiz ‘we’; Feist 1939:560 *uei-es; Lehmann 1986:400 *wey-; 
De Vries 1977:654 *uei-; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:441; Klein 1971:822; 
Onions 1966:995—996 *wei; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:862; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:795 *wei-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:446—447; Adams 1999:265— 
266 *wei-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:547 *uei-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:147. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:602, no. 475; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2555, *wVyV 


E] 


792. Proto-Nostratic sentence particle *wa- (~ *wa-) ‘and, also, but; like, as’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wa sentence particle: ‘and, also, but’: Proto-Semitic *wa 


sentence particle: ‘and, also, but’ > Akkadian u ‘and’; Hebrew wa [3] ‘and, 
also, even, and indeed, with, and in addition, but’; Phoenician -w ‘and’; 
Syriac wa ‘and, also, for, but, however, since, because, that, in order that, 
then, or, even, again’; Ugaritic w ‘and’; Arabic wa ‘and, and also, with’; 
Sabaean w ‘and, together with, but’; Soqotri wə- ‘and’; Harsüsi w(e)- 
‘and’; Mehri w- w, aw, wa ‘and’; Geez / Ethiopic wa- [@-] ‘and’; Tigre wä 
‘and’; Harari -wa ‘and’; Gurage (Selti, Masqan, Zway) -wa, (Wolane) -wä 
‘and’. D. Cohen 1970— :473—480; Klein 1987:189; Leslau 1963:157, 
1979:639, and 1987:602; Zammit 2002:425. 

Kartvelian: Georgian -ve enclitic particle. 

Proto-Indo-European *we, *u sentence particle: ‘and, also, but; like, as’: 
Sanskrit va ‘like, as’, va ‘as, like, just, even, indeed’, iva (iva) ‘like, so, 
just so, just, exactly, indeed, very’, u ‘and, also, further’, utá ‘and, also’; 
Greek T|-óre (< *n[F]é-vrs) ‘as, like as’, edte ‘when, at the time when, 
whenever, so often as, since, seeing that’; Latin ut, uti ‘how?, as, when, 
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while, since, where, that, in order that’; Umbrian ute, ote ‘but’; Gothic 
enclitic particle -u; Tocharian B wa ‘therefore, nevertheless’, wat ‘or, 
rather than’, wai ‘and’ (conjoins only nouns). Pokorny 1959:73—75 *au-, 
*y- ‘that, other; Walde 1927—1932.1:187—189 *u- (: *ue-, *uo- and 
*au-); Mann 1984—1987:1473 *u a sentence particle: ‘and, also’, 1482 
*ute, *uta, *uti, *ut a sentence particle, 1496 *ue (*ué, *ua, *u) enclitic: 
‘and, but, or, also, so, indeed’; Watkins 1985:4 *au- and 2000:6 *au- 
pronominal base appearing in particles and adverbs; Beekes 2010.1:485 
and 1:527; Boisacq 1950:299; Hofmann 1966:99; Frisk 1970—1973.1:595 
and 1:646; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:388—389 and 1:418; Feist 1939:508; 
Lehmann 1986:370 *au-, *u-; Adams 1999:575 *we, 575—576 *we-tu, 
and 611 *wé + the particle *e; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:540 *ué; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:180. Note: The sentence particle *we, *u 
should be differentiated from the pronominal base *hew- [*haw-]. 

D. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) aj ‘again; also, too’, aji ‘yet, still’, 
(Northern / Tundra) waaj ‘again; also, too’, waji ‘yet, still’, wajin ‘soon, 
immediately’, wajide(k) ‘more’. Nikolaeva 2006:450. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *wela(w) ‘at least? > Chukchi 
welew ‘at least’; Koryak wal/u ‘at least’. Chukotian loan in Kamchadal / 
Itelmen welknu ‘at least’. Fortescue 2005:325. Proto-Chukotian *wælæð 
‘even if?’ > Chukchi weler, welet ‘although, enough’; Kerek wal/aj(ram) 
‘anyway, even so’; Koryak walat ‘thanks, fine’; Alyutor walat ‘even (if)’. 
Chukotian loan in Kamchadal / Itelmen welk ‘nonetheless, as if, only’. 
Fortescue 2005:325—326. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:603, no. 477; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2452, *wa ‘also, 
same’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘and’). 


793. Proto-Nostratic root *wat- (~ *waf-): 
(vb.) *waf- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wat-a ‘cry, howl, clamor, shout, noise’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *waf- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’: Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *waf-waf- ‘to cry out, to shout, to howl’ > Arabic wa°wa°a 
‘to howl, to yelp, to bark, to bay’; Geez / Ethiopic wawwaa [@a~o], 
wawwa?a [@®@-h] ‘to clamor, to raise a shout, to shout loudly, to cry aloud, 
to howl, to roar, to wail’, wawwa°a [@-0+%], wawwata [@@-%] ‘clamor, 
shout, noise, cry, thunder’; Tigre wáw*a, wd°a ‘to cry loudly’; Amharic 
wa, wawa ‘sound of a crow’; Gurage wawat ‘crow’. Leslau 1987:623; D. 
Cohen 1970— :572—573. Egyptian wf? ‘to cry out, to conjure, to curse, 
to blaspheme’; Coptic wa [oya] ‘blasphemy’. Hannig 1995:182; Faulkner 
1962:57; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:279; Vycichl 1983:229; Cerny 
1976:208. Proto-East Cushitic *waf- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’ > Saho 
waf- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Somali waf- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; 
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Rendille wah- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Dasenech ve?- ‘to shout, to call, 
to invite’; Elmolo we?- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Galla / Oromo waa-m- 
‘to shout, to call, to invite’; Dullay of- ‘to shout, to call, to invite’. Sasse 
1979:42; Heine 1978:76. Central Cushitic: Bilin wa® y- ‘to cry, to shout’; 
Kemant aw y- ‘to cry, to shout’; Awngi / Awiya awdy n- ‘to cry, to shout’. 
Appleyard 2006:50. Proto-Southern Cushitic *waaf- ‘to curse, to revile’ > 
Asa wa?am- ‘to curse, to revile’; Dahalo waa*- ‘to curse, to revile’. Ehret 
1980:313. Proto-Chadic *wa- ‘to call’ > Bachama wd ‘to call’; Mubi waa 
‘to call’; Tumak wag ‘to call’. Newman 1977:23; Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:58—59. Ehret 1995:470, no. 990, *waaf- ‘to yell’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vanku (vanki-) ‘to call, to abuse, to reproach’; Kannada 
banku ‘cry of a dog’; Telugu vágu ‘to sound, to ring, to chatter, to babble’; 
Gondi vén- ‘to sound (bell), venc- ‘to ring (bell)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:483, no. 5337. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *we ff- [*wafh-|/*wofh- > *wa-/*wo- ‘to call, to cry 
out’: Greek ty (< *Faya) ‘sound, noise’; Latin vdgió ‘to cry, to whimper’; 
Gothic wopjan ‘to call, to cry out’; Old Icelandic wpa ‘to cry, to shout; to 
call, to cry out (to someone)’, óp ‘shout, shouting; crying, weeping’; Old 
English wépan ‘to weep’ (past participle wopen), wop ‘weeping’; Old 
Frisian wepa ‘to cry aloud’; Old Saxon wopian ‘to bewail'; Old High 
German wuoffen, wuofan ‘to bewail’, wuof ‘weeping, sobbing’; Old 
Church Slavic vabljo, vabiti ‘to call, to entice’. Rix 1998a:606 *ueh,g- ‘to 
call, to cry out, to shriek’; Pokorny 1959:1109 *uab- ‘to call, to cry’, 1110 
*udg- ‘to call, to shriek’, and 1110 *uágh- ‘to shriek’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:217 *uab-, E214—215 *uag-, and 1:215 *uagh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1483 *uabio ‘to shout, to call’; Watkins 1985 *wab- and 2000:94 
*wab- ‘to cry, to scream’; Mallory—Adams 1997:89 *ueh,b- ‘to cry, to 
scream’; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:418; Frisk 1970—1973.1:646—647; 
Boisacq 1950:331 *(s)udgh-; Beekes 2010.1:528 *(s)ueh;gh-; Hofmann 
1966:110; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:725—726 *udg(h)-; *udg-, 
*uab-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:711; De Vaan 2008:651 (?) *ueh;- ‘to cry’; 
Orél 2003:470 Proto-Germanic *wopjanan I, 470 *wopjanan II; Feist 
1939:572 *uà-; Lehmann 1986:409 *wa-; De Vries 1977:419 and 684; 
Onions 1966:998 Common Germanic *wop-; Klein 1971:823 *wap-, 
*wab-,*iip-, *iib-; Derksen 2008:511—512 *ueh;b- or *ueh;b-. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2473, *waHIV ‘to cry, 
to speak’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:605—606, no. 481. 


794. Proto-Nostratic root *wad- (~ *wad-): 
(vb.) *wad- ‘to take, to lead, to carry, to bring’; 
(n.) *wad-a ‘the act of taking, leading, carrying, bringing’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *wad- ‘to take away, to lead, to carry off, to bring’: Proto- 
Semitic *wad-ay- ‘to take away, to carry off or away, to lead to, to bring’ > 
Arabic wada (inf. tawdiya-t) ‘to carry one off; to send, to bring, to lead to’; 
Sheri / Jibbali wudi ‘to take away’; Harsüsi awéd ‘to turn away’; Mehri 
awodi ‘to take away’. D. Cohen 1970— :500. Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*wad- ‘to carry’ > K’wadza walit- ‘to wear’; Asa wades- ‘to lift, to carry’; 
Dahalo wad-, wadat- ‘to carry’. Ehret 1980:311. [Ehret 1995:455, no. 954, 
*wad- ‘to move’.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wed- ‘to go away’: Georgian ved-, vid- ‘to go away’; 
Mingrelian id- ‘to go away’; Laz id- ‘to go away’. Schmidt 1962:108; 
Klimov 1964:84 *wid- ‘to start, to leave’ and 1998:51 *wed- : *wid- ‘to 
go, to walk’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:130—131 *wed-; Fahnrich 
2007:158 *wed-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wed'-/*wod^- ‘to lead, to bring, to carry’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) u-i-da-(a-)iz-zi, u-wa-da-az-zi ‘to bring, to carry’; Avestan 
vddayeiti ‘to lead, to draw, to pull, to drag’; Old Irish fedid ‘to lead, to 
bring’; Lithuanian vedu, vèsti ‘to lead, to guide, to direct, to conduct, to 
marry’; Old Church Slavic vedo, vesti ‘to lead, to take’; Russian vodit' 
[BoquTb] ‘to lead, to conduct’; Czech vedu, vesti ‘to lead, to conduct’, 
voditi ‘to lead, to conduct’. Rix 1998a:600 *ued^- ‘to lead’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:255—256 *uedh-; Pokorny 1959:1115—1116 *uedh- ‘to lead’; 
Mann 1984—1987:1497 *uedh- ‘to lead, to bring, to carry’, 1559 *uodhos, 
-à; *uodhmn- ‘lead, front; leader, head’; Mallory—Adams 1997:346 
*h,ued(h,)- ‘to lead, to take to wife’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:756 
*Hued[^]- and 1995.1:658 *Hwed"- ‘to lead away, to carry off a bride (by 
force)’; Kloekhorst 2008b:1009—1010; Derksen 2008:517 *ued'-, 523 
*uodh-, and 2015:599 *uedh-; Smoczyütski 2007.1:743—743; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:1231—1232. 

D. Proto-Uralic *wetd- ‘to take, to guide, to lead, to carry’: Finnish vetd- ‘to 
pull, to draw, to haul, to drag’; Estonian veda- ‘to draw, to pull, to tug, to 
haul’; Mordvin (Erza) ved'a-, viti- ‘to take, to guide, to lead’; Cheremis / 
Mari wüde-, wide- ‘to guide, to lead, to carry’; Hungarian vezet- ‘to lead, to 
guide’, vezér ‘leader’; (7?) Yurak Samoyed / Nenets waada-, wada- ‘to pull, 
to drag; to train, to raise; to produce, to give birth to; to feed, to nourish; to 
cultivate’, waadalpi-, wadalpa- ‘to lead’; (7) Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
bada- ‘to feed, to nourish (a child)’; (?) Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hantai) 
bara-, (Baiha) bada- ‘to feed, to nurture, to breed’; (?) Selkup Samoyed 
kuóda- ‘to breed, to nurse, to tend’; (?) Kamassian beda-, buda- ‘to feed, 
to nourish’. Collinder 1955:67, 1965:32, and 1977:84; Joki 1973:344— 
345; Rédei 1986—1988:569—570 *wetd-; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wetd- 
‘to pull; Janhunen 1977b:172 *wata-. 
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Buck 1949:10.61 carry (bear); 10.62 bring; 10.64 lead (vb.); 12.18 leave. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:601, no. 474; Hakola 2000:214, no. 958; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2462, *wedhA ‘to cause to go’ (‘to drive, to lead)’. 


795. Proto-Nostratic root *wah- (~ *wah-): 
(vb.) *wah- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound’; 
(n.) *wah-a ‘wound, scar; knife, sword, blade, spear(head)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wah- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound’: Egyptian wh? ‘to hew 
or cut stone, to reap (crops), to pluck (flowers, plants)’, whs ‘to cut off 
(hair), to kill (rebels), to quell (tumult)’, wh? ‘to wound, to stab with a 
knife, to sting (of a scorpion)’, whi-t, wh°-t ‘scorpion’; Coptic wo?ohe 
[oyooge] (< *wa3ha-t < *wahha-t) ‘scorpion’. Hannig 1995:209, 210, and 
212; Faulkner 1962:66 and 67; Erman—Grapow 1921:39 and 1926— 
1963.1:346, 1:347, and 1:351; Vycichl 1983:242; Cerny 1976:223. Central 
Chadic: Gisiga wah- ‘to break’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *wahar- ‘large 
blade’ > Ma’a kawahá ‘knife’, muwahá ‘sword’; Dahalo wáraha (with 
metathesis of -h- and -r-) ‘spear, spearhead’. Ehret 1980:312, no. 10, 
*warah- ‘large blade’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:524, no. 2509, *wah- ‘to 
break’; Ehret 1995:457, no. 960, *wah- ‘to cut’ (Proto-Cushitic *wahr- or 
*warh- ‘large blade’). 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wehh- [*wahh-]/*wohh- > *wa-/*wo- ‘to strike, to 
wound’: Greek àáco (< *àFa-) ‘to hurt, to damage’, ämm (for *aatm < 
*àFám) ‘bane, ruin’, (Homeric) teñ (< *OFateda) ‘wound, scar’; 
Lithuanian votis ‘ulcer’; Latvian vats ‘wound’. Pokorny 1959:1108 *ua-, 
*uo-, *ua- ‘to strike, to wound’; Walde 1927—1932.1:211 *ua-, *uo-, 
*ua-; Boisacq 1950:96 and 1084 *auo-; Hofmann 1966:27 and 431; Frisk 
1970—1973.E2, 1:178, and 1II:1153; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:3 *wa- and 
II:1305—1306; Beekes 2010.1:3 *A,euh; and L162—163; Smoczynski 
2007.1:767—768; Derksen 2015:510 (Derksen rejects the comparison of 
Lithuanian votis ‘ulcer’ with Greek àóc ‘to hurt, to damage’) ; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1I:1275. 

C. (?) Altaic: Proto-Tungus *wa- ‘to kill’ > Evenki wa- ‘to kill’; Lamut / 
Even wā- ‘to kill’; Negidal wa- ‘to kill; Manchu wa- ‘to kill, to slay’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) vã- ‘to kill’; Orok wā- ‘to kill’; Nanay / Gold wā- 
‘to kill’; Oroch wa- ‘to kill’; Udihe wa- ‘to kill’; Solon wa- ‘to kill’. Note: 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:512—513) derive Proto-Tungus *wa- 
‘to kill’ from Proto-Altaic *epo ‘to hunt, to kill’, assuming that *wa- = 
*eba-. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak do not reconstruct initial *w- for Proto- 
Altaic. The tentative inclusion of the Tungus material here follows Illic- 
Svityé (1965:330), who reconstructs Proto-Altaic *ua-. 
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Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Illi¢-Svityé 1965:330 
*wa/h/a ‘to beat (‘OuTb’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:617—618, no. 497; 
Greenberg 2002:188—189, no. 435. 


796. Proto-Nostratic root *wak’- (~ *wak’-): 
(vb.) *wak’- ‘to rouse, to stir up, to excite’; 
(n.) *wak’-a ‘energy, vigor, strength, power, might’ 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *wak’-at’)- (~ *yak’-at’y-) ‘to be awake, to 
awaken, to arouse, to stir up’ > Hebrew ydkas [Y 2] ‘to be awake’, yakes 
[Yp] ‘awake’; Ugaritic ykg ‘to be alert’; Arabic yakiza ‘to be awake, to 
wake up, to awaken, to arouse, to stir up, to provoke’; Sabaean mykz(m) 
‘sleeplessness, insomnia’; Mehri awokad ‘to awaken’; Sheri / Jibbali okud 
‘to wake’; Harsusi awkáwd ‘to wake, to awaken’. Murtonen 1989:220; D. 
Cohen 1970— :604—605 *w/yqt; Klein 1987:263. 

Proto-Indo-European *wek’-/*wok’- ‘to rouse, to stir up, to excite, to 
awaken’: Sanskrit vajdyati ‘to incite’, vaja-h ‘strength, vigor, energy; 
contest, conflict, battle’, vajra-h ‘(Indra’s) weapon, thunderbolt’; Avestan 
vazro ‘cudgel’, vazista- ‘greatly endowed with strength’; Latin vegeo ‘to 
stir up, to quicken, to excite’, vigilo ‘to be awake, to keep awake, to 
watch’, vegetus ‘lively, vigorous, fresh’, vigil ‘wakeful, watchful, alert’; 
Gothic wakan ‘to wake, to be awake’, bairh-wakan ‘to stay awake, to keep 
watch’, us-wakjan ‘to wake up’, wahtwo ‘watch’, wokains ‘watch’; Old 
Icelandic vaka ‘to be awake, to keep awake’, vakna ‘to awake, to wake up’, 
vakr ‘watchful, alert, wakeful’, vekja ‘to awaken, to arouse from sleep’, 
vokull ‘wakeful, vigilant’; Swedish vaka ‘to be awake’, väcka ‘to awaken’; 
Danish vakker ‘vigorous, fine, brave’; Old English wacan ‘to awaken, to 
arise’, wacian ‘to be awake or active, to keep awake, to keep watch’, 
wacor, waccer ‘watchful, vigilant’, wacol ‘awake, watchful, vigilant’, 
weecce ‘keeping awake, vigil; watch’, wacen, wacon ‘keeping awake, 
watching (over), guarding’; Old Frisian wakia ‘to be awake’; Old Saxon 
wakon ‘to be awake’, wahta ‘watch, guard’; Dutch waken ‘to be awake’, 
wakker ‘awake’; Old High German wahhen, wahhon ‘to be awake’ (New 
High German wachen), wecchen ‘to cause to wake up’ (New High German 
wecken), wachal ‘awake’, wahta ‘watch, guard’ (New High German 
Wacht). Rix 1998a:601—602 *ueg- ‘to become awake, lively, powerful, 
strong’; Pokorny 1959:1117—1118 *ue$- ‘to be lively, to be strong’, 
*uog-ro-s ‘powerful, strong’; Walde 1927—1932.1:246—247 *ueg-; Mann 
1984—1987:1499 *ueger- (*uegar-) ‘to rouse; lively’, 1499 *ueĝð, -eið ‘to 
rouse, to make move, to move’, 1560 *uogeros (*uogar-, *uogr-) ‘alert, 
lusty, mighty’, 1560 *uogeid ‘to rouse, to stir’, 1560 *uogtos ‘watch, 
watchful’; Watkins 1985:74 *weg- and 2000:95 *weg- ‘to be strong, 
lively’; Mallory—Adams 1997:550 *ueg- ‘strong’; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:741 and II:788; Ernout—Meillet 1979:716—717; De Vaan 
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2008:657—658; Orél 2003:441—442 Proto-Germanic *wakénan, 442 
*wakjanan, 442 *waknenan ~ *waknojanan, 442 *wakon 442 *wakraz, 
442 *wakrojanan, 442 *wakulaz; Kroonen 2013:568 Proto-Germanic 
*wakan- ‘to awaken’, 568 *wakjan- ‘to awaken’, and 568 *wakra- ‘alert, 
awake'; Feist 1939:547—548; Lehmann 1986:392; De Vries 1977:639, 
639—640, 652, and 673; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1/:421; Klein 1971:819 
and 822; Onions 1966:989 and 994; Vercoullie 1898:317; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:427—428; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:828 and 842; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:771 and 780; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:126 and III:182. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wdke ‘strength, power’ > Finnish väki 
‘people, folk, men; force’, väkevä ‘strong, powerful’, vdkevyys ‘strength, 
power, intensity’; Estonian vdgi (gen. sg. vde) ‘power, strength, might; 
army’; Lapp / Saami viekká (adv. of degree) ‘fairly, rather’, (adj.) ‘rather 
large, rather important, strong’, (Kola) viíkk ‘power; army’ (perhaps 
influenced by Finnish); Mordvin vij ‘power; crowd’; Cheremis / Mari wi, 
wij ‘power’; Votyak / Udmurt kat'-vi ‘power, force, might’; Vogul / Mansi 
wód, waag ‘power’; Ostyak / Xanty wög ‘power’. Collinder 1955:124— 
125 and 1977:136; Rédei 1986—1988:563 *wdke; Décsy 1990:110 *väkä 
‘power’; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wdki ‘power’. 


Buck 1949:4.63 wake; 4.81 strong, mighty, powerful. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
621—622, no. 499; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2464, *wákté (= *wákté ?) ‘strong, 
vigorous; strength’; Illié-Svityó 1965:364 *wdka ‘strong’ (cubnbrit). 


797. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (— *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to be or become strong’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘strength, power’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo walk’a ‘strength, power’, 


B. 


walk’a-beelo ‘lacking strength, tired, weak’. Hudson 1989:400. 

Dravidian: Tamil val ‘strong, hard, forceful, skilful’, vallamai, vallam, 
vallai ‘strength’, vali ‘(vb.) to be strong, hard; to compel; (n.) strength, 
power’, valiya ‘strong, big’, valuppu ‘firmness, strength’, valu ‘(vb.) to be 
strong or hard; (n.) strength, skill, ability’; Malayalam val, valu, valiya 
‘strong, powerful, great’, valluka ‘to be able, strong’; Kannada bal ‘to 
grow strong or firm’, bali ‘to increase; to grow; to grow strong, stout; to 
become tight, firm, hard; to increase (tr.); to make strong, firm’, bal(u), 
bolu ‘strength, firmness, bigness, greatness, abundance, excess’, balisu ‘to 
make strong’; Tulu bala ‘strength’, Kodagu bala ‘strength, power’, ballyé 
‘great’; Telugu vali ‘big, large’, valamu ‘largeness, stoutness’, baliyu ‘to 
grow fat, to increase’, baluvu ‘strength, intensity; heavy, great, excessive, 
big, strong, severe’; Gadba valan ‘thick, stout’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:476—477, no. 5276; Krishnamurti 2003:394 *wal ‘strong’. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *wal- ‘to be strong’: Latin valeo ‘to be strong’; Old 
Irish faln-, foln- (in deponent forms) ‘to rule’, flaith (< *wlati-) ‘lordship’; 
Welsh gwledig ‘prince’, gwlad ‘country’; Gothic waldan ‘to rule, to 
govern’; Old Icelandic valda ‘to wield, to rule over’, vald ‘power, 
authority’; Swedish vala ‘to cause, to be the cause of’; Old English 
geweald ‘power’, wealdan ‘to have control over, to wield (weapon); to 
govern; to possess; to cause’, gewealden ‘under control, subjected’, 
wealdend ‘ruler, king, controller’, gewieldan ‘to overpower, to subdue, to 
domesticate’, wielde ‘strong, victorious’; Old Frisian walda ‘to have power 
over, to rule over’, wald ‘power, control’; Old Saxon waldan ‘to rule, to 
have control over, to govern’, giwald ‘power, control’; Old High German 
waltan ‘to rule, to govern’ (New High German walten), giwalt ‘power, 
control’ (New High German Gewalt); Lithuanian valdati, valdyti ‘to 
govern’, valdónas ‘ruler, lord, master’; Old Church Slavic vlado, vlasti ‘to 
tule’, vlaste ‘power’; Tocharian A wal, B walo ‘king’, A/B wlaw- ‘to 
control’, B wawlawar, wlawalne ‘control’. Rix 1998a:617—618 *uelH- ‘to 
be strong, to have control or power over’; Pokorny 1959:1111—1112 
*ual-, *ual-d(h)- ‘to be strong’; Walde 1927—1932.1:219 *ual-; Mann 
1984—1987:1488 *ual- ‘good, strong, able’, 1488 *ualdh-, 1509—1510 
*uel- ‘big, great; greater, stronger; to be big, to be strong, to be able; 
greatly, strongly, very’, 1552 *u/dh- ‘to grow strong, to thrive’, 1570— 
1571 *uoldh- ‘to rule, to control, to possess’; Watkins 1985:73—74 *wal- 
and 2000:95 *wal- ‘to be strong’; Mallory—Adams 1997:490 *ual- ‘to be 
strong, to rule; De Vaan 2008:651—652; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:727—728; Ernout—Meillet 1979:711—712 *wlé-; Orél 2003:443 
Proto-Germanic *waldan, 443 *waldanan, 443 *waldaz, 443 *waldigaz ~ 
*waldugaz, 443 *waldiz, 443 *waldjan, 443 *waldon; Kroonen 2013:569 
Proto-Germanic *waldan- ‘to rule over, to have authority over’; Feist 
1939:548 *ual-; Lehmann 1986:392 *wal-, *wal-dh-; De Vries 1977:640; 
Onions 1966:1006 *wal-; Klein 1971:827—828 *wal-dh-, extended form 
of *wal-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:428; Kluge—Mitzka 1977:835—836 
*ual-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:776; Adams 1999:581—582 and 617 *wl- 
eh,-w-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:554 *uel- and 1:576—577 *u,la; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1188—1189; Smoczynski 2007.1:730—731; 
Derksen 2008:524, 526, and 2015:485—486 *uolh,-d'-. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) wola- ‘to force’. Nikolaeva 2006:457. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 19.31 rule (vb.), govern. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:610—611, no. 487; Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.11:109—110, no. 350, 
*wol<a> ‘big’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2469, *walV ‘to be strong, to be able’. 


798. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to pull (out)’; 
(n.) *wal-a *pulling, dragging" 
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A. 


Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘to draw, to pull, to row’, vali, valippu ‘pulling, 
dragging, spasm, convulsion’; Malayalam vali ‘drawing, pull, tug, spasm’, 
valikka ‘to draw, to drag, to row, to have spasms’, valippikka ‘to cause to 
pull’, valippu ‘drawing, pulling, spasm’, valiyuka ‘to be drawn, to extend, 
to have spasmodic pain’; Kodagu bali- ‘to snatch, to pull’; Koraga bali- ‘to 
pull’; Kui velba (ves-) ‘(vb.) to pull, to pull up; (n.) pulling’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:477, no. 5282. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*wl- ‘to draw, to pull, to tear out’: Latin 
vello ‘to pluck, to pull, to tear out’; Lithuanian velku, vilkti ‘to drag, to 
pull’; Old Church Slavic v/éko, vlésti ‘to draw, to drag’; Avestan (in 
compounds) varak- ‘to draw’; (?) Gothic wilwan ‘to plunder’, wilwa 
‘robber’. Rix 1998a:620 *uelk- ‘to drag, to draw, to pull’; Pokorny 
1959:1144—1145 *uel- ‘to tear’, 1145 *uelk- ‘to pull’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:304—305 *uel- and 1:305 *uelk-; Mann 1984—1987:1509 *uel- ‘to 
snatch, to tug’, 1511 *welk- ‘to pull, to tug, to jerk’, 1512 *uelumn- ‘pull, 
tear, jerk; fleece’, 1512 *ueluo, -ið ‘to snatch, to pluck, to rob’, 1572 
*uolk-; Watkins 1985:76 *wel- and 2000:98 *wel- ‘to tear, to pull’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:492, fn. 1, *uel- and 1995.1:413, fn. 1, *wel- 
‘to lacerate, to tear apart; to wound; to kill’; Mallory—Adams 1997:471 
*hyuelk- ‘to pull’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:718 *wel-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:744—745 *uel-; De Vaan 2008:659; Orél 2003:454 Proto- 
Germanic *welwanan; Feist 1939:564—565 *uel-; Lehmann 1986:404 
*wel- ‘to tear, to rob; to wound’; Derksen 2008:514; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:1253; Smoczynski 2007.1:753—754. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) walitid'aa- ‘stubborn’, walaa- ‘to carry 
along, to be keen on (tr.)’. Nikolaeva 2006:451. 


Buck 1949:9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.33 draw, pull. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2480, 
*['Tw[A]l[iy]V (or *[']wól[iy]V ?) ‘to draw, to pull (out, off)’; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:608— 609, no. 485. 


799. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (— *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘sound, noise, cry, wail, lamentation, howl, hubbub’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to lament’: Proto-Semitic 
*wal- (*wal-al-, *wal-wal-) ‘to lament, to wail’ > Arabic walwala ‘to cry 
“woe”, to lament, to wail, to howl, to break into loud wails’, walwala (pl. 
walawil) ‘wailing, wails’; Hebrew yelel [po] (base yll [55^] ‘to wail, to 
howl, to lament’ [< *wil/]) ‘wailing, howling, lamenting’; Imperial Aramaic 
*yll ‘to wail, to lament’. D. Cohen 1970— :542—544; Klein 1987:259; 
Murtonen 1989:215. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘speech, language; birdsong, 
croaking of frogs, hissing of snakes’, siwal ‘to speak’, amassawall 
‘talkative, chatty, wordy’; Siwa siwal ‘to speak’; Nefusa awal ‘speech’, 
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siwal ‘to speak, to call’; Ghadames awal ‘speech, language’; Mzab awal 
‘speech, word’; Wargla awal ‘speech, word’; Tamazight awal ‘speech, 
word, expression, language, gossip, story’; Riff awal ‘speech, word, 
discourse, conversation’, siwal, siwar ‘to speak’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha awal 
‘speech’, sawal ‘to speak’; Kabyle awal ‘speech, word; proverb’, siwal ‘to 
call; to say; to resonate, to resound’, sawwal ‘to make an echo’; Chaouia 
awal ‘word, speech’, awal ‘to speak, to talk’, ssiwal ‘to interpret, to call’; 
Zenaga awag ‘speech, word, language’, siwag ‘to speak’. West Chadic 
*wal-/*wil- ‘cry, sob’ > Angas wal ‘cry, sob’; Chip wil ‘cry, sob’. East 
Chadic *wal- ‘funeral song’ > Sokoro olu ‘funeral song’. Orél—Stolbova 
1995:526, no. 2519, *wal- ‘lamentation, weep’. 

Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘(vb.) to say, to tell, to narrate; (n.) sound’; Koraga 
valli ‘to bark’; Gondi vallih- ‘to call, to invite’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:477, no. 5283. Tamil valavalappu ‘talkativeness, wordiness, vain 
talk, babbling’, valavala ‘to be talkative, wordy; to babble’; Malayalam 
valavala ‘the sound of babbling’; Tulu balakè ‘boasting’; Telugu va/avali 
‘noise, fuss, hubbub’, valavalikadu ‘a noisy or fussy man, babbler’; Gondi 
vark- ‘to say, to speak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:480, no. 5310. 
Proto-Indo-European *wal- ‘to shout’: (?) Greek dAaCwv ‘(n.) vagabond, 
false pretender, imposter, quack; (adj.) swaggering, boastful, braggart’ 
(according to Chantraine 1968—1980.1:53, Frisk 1970—1973.1:62, Beekes 
2010.1:60, and Hofmann 1966:11, àXaGóv is derived from the Thracian 
tribal name ’AAaC@vEc), GAaCovucds ‘boastful, braggart’, dAaCovedonat ‘to 
make false pretensions’; Czech volat ‘to shout’; Old Icelandic vólva (also 
spelled völfa) ‘prophetess, sibyl, wise woman, witch’. Mann 1984— 
1987:1488 *ual- ‘to shout’; De Vries 1977:674. 

Uralic: Finno-Volgaic: Finnish vala ‘oath, vow’, valitta- ‘to complain, to 
moan, to groan, to bewail’, valitus ‘complaint’; Lapp / Saami vaalloot- ‘to 
complain’; Mordvin (Erza, Moksha) val ‘word’. Rédei 1986—1988:812 
Finno-Volgaic *wala ‘word’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) alma 
‘shaman’, almo- ‘to be a shaman’, almad'e ‘practicing witchcraft’, aldu- 
‘to conjure’, aldud'a:- ‘to conjure, to practice magic; to swear’, alyadaj- ‘to 
say invocations (tr.)’, (Northern / Tundra) wolme ‘shaman’, wolmonaa- ‘to 
practice shamanism’. Nikolaeva 2006:451. 

(?) Proto-Altaic *ilo- ‘to cry, to howl’: Proto-Mongolian *uli- ‘to cry, to 
howl (of dogs, wolves, etc.)’ > Written Mongolian uli- ‘to howl (of dogs, 
wolves, etc.)’; Khalkha uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; Buriat uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Kalmyk ul-, ula- ‘to cry, to howl’; Ordos uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; Shira- 
Yughur olo- ‘to cry, to howl’. Proto-Turkic *ili- ‘to cry, to howl’ > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; Karakhanide Turkic uli- ‘to cry, 
to howl’; Turkish ulu- ‘to howl’, uluma ‘the howling of dogs’; Gagauz ulu- 
‘to cry, to howl’; Azerbaijani ula- ‘to cry, to howl’; Turkmenian öli- ‘to 
cry, to howl’; Uighur ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; Karaim ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Tatar ula- ‘to cry, to howl’; Bashkir ŭlŭ- ‘to cry, to howl’; Kirghiz ulu- ‘to 
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cry, to howl’; Kazakh Z/;- ‘to cry, to howl’; Noghay uli- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; Tuva ulu- ‘to cry, to howl’; 
Chuvash »"/ay- ‘to neigh’; Yakut u/uy- ‘to cry, to howl’; Dolgan uluy- ‘to 
cry, to howl’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1493—1494 *ilo ‘to cry, 
to howl’. 


Buck 1949:18.13 shout, cry out; 18.21 speak, talk; 18.41 call (vb. = summon). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:611, no. 488; Hakola 2000:207, no. 928. 


800. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 


(vb.) *wal- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘departure, flight, escape’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’: (?) Semitic: Geez / 


Ethiopic walaga [®A1] ‘to sneak away from a task, to slip away’; Amharic 
walldgd, walldgd ‘to sneak away from a task’. D. Cohen 1970—  :545; 
Leslau 1987:613. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *waal- ‘to come’ > Gedeo 
/ Darasa waal- ‘to leave (something), to divorce’; Hadiyya (imptv. pl.) 
waalle ‘come!’; Kambata waal- ‘to come’. Hudson 1989:43. 

Dravidian: Tamil valacai, valacal ‘emigration, flight from home; crowd’; 
Kannada valase, valise, olase ‘flight, removal from home for fear of a 
hostile army, emigration’; Telugu valasa ‘emigration, migration, flight or 
removal from one’s country to another’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:477, no. 
5278. 

Proto-Kartvelian *wal-/*wl- ‘to go’: Georgian val-/vl- ‘to go’; Mingrelian 
ul- (< *vul-), ur- ‘to go’; Laz ul- ‘to go’. Schmidt 1962:108; Klimov 
1964:84—85 *wi- and 1998:49 *wal-/*wi- ‘to go’; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:126—127 *wal-; Fahnrich 2007:154 *wal-. Proto- 
Kartvelian *wl-a- ‘to walk’: Georgian svla- ‘to walk’; Mingrelian ula- ‘to 
walk’; Laz ulva-, tilva- ‘to walk’. Klimov 1998:54 *wi-a- ‘to walk’. Proto- 
Kartvelian *wit’- ‘to run away, to escape’: Georgian vit’- (3rd sg. i-vit’-i-s) 
‘to run away, to escape’, si-vit’-o-la ‘running away, escape’; Mingrelian 
rt’-, nt’- ‘to run away, to escape’; Laz rt’-, mt’- ‘to run away, to escape’; 
Svan /i-t’w ‘to run away, to escape’ (t’w- < *wit’- with loss of -/- and 
metathesis of wt’- to t'w-). Note: The Mingrelian and Laz forms have lost 
the initial w- and have replaced the resulting /t’- with more common 
clusters. Klimov 1964:85 *w/f- and 1998:54 *wi/t- ‘to run away, to escape’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:136 *wit-; Fáhnrich 2007:164—165 *wlt-. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *walka- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’ > 
Finnish valka(ma) ‘landing-place, harbor, small haven’ (earlier ‘departure’ 
?); Lapp / Saami vuol'ge- ‘to go, to start, to depart; to go, to leave (home)’; 
Mordvin valgo- ‘to descend, to go down (of stars); to come down and sit 
(of birds)’; Cheremis / Mari wale-, wole- ‘to descend; to lower (in price); 
to go down (of the sun)’; Vogul / Mansi jol-wagl- ‘to descend’ (jol- 
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*down")'; Ostyak / Xanty vygal-, (Southern) wagat- ‘to descend, to sink, to 
come down’; Hungarian vál- ‘to part, to split off (intr.); to divorce; to 
become; to redound to’. Collinder 1955:122 and 1977:135; Rédei 1986— 
1988:554 *walka- ‘to descend, to go down’; Sammallahti 1988:551 
*wilka- ‘to descend’. 


Buck 1949:10.47 go; 10.48 come; 10.49 go away, depart. Hakola 2000:204— 
205, no. 915. 


801. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- *to flow, to wet, to moisten'; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic waliha-t ‘well-watered, rich in vegetation’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :550. (?) Highland East Cushitic: Burji wáall-a ‘cloud, 
fog’. Sasse 1982:186—187 (Sasse notes that wdall-a may be a loan from 
Omotic). For the semantics, cf. Old High German wolchan, wolkan ‘cloud’ 
cited below. 

Dravidian: Tamil oliyal ‘river’; Malayalam oliyuka ‘to flow’, olikka ‘to 
flow, to run (as water, blood from wounds)’, olippu ‘flowing, looseness of 
bowels’, olivu ‘flowing’, dluka ‘to flow, to ooze out’, ola ‘trickling’, oli ‘a 
spring, temporary well’, olola ‘falling in drops, trickling’; Kota oyl 
‘waterfall in channel or river’; Toda wasy ‘waterfall’; Irula u/i ‘waterfall’; 
Telugu oluku ‘to be spilled, to run, to flow, to overflow, to gush out’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:96, no. 999. Kannada ol-adu ‘to sport in water, to 
swim, to bathe’; Telugu ol-adu, olal-adu ‘to sport in water’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:101, no. 1068. Tamil vali ‘drizzle’; Malayalam valuka ‘to 
run, to drip, to be strained, to be distilled’, val ‘spittle’; Tulu baluni ‘to run 
over, to go out’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:486, no. 5367. 

Proto-Kartvelian *wit’- ‘to wet, to become wet’: Georgian vit’-, It- in da- 
vit’-ob-a, vit’-ob-a ‘to wet, to become wet’; Mingrelian rt’- ‘to wet, to 
become wet’. Klimov 1964:122 */tw- and 1998:110 */tw- (also possible 
*wlt-) ‘to wet, to get wet’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:137 *wit-; 
Fahnrich 2007:164—165 *wit-. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-k?-/*wol-kh-/*wl-k"-, *wel-k’-/*wol-k’-/*wl-k’-, 
and *wel-gh-/*wol-gi-/*w]-gi- ‘to wet, to moisten’: Old Irish folc 
‘washing, rain, downpour’, folcaim ‘I wash, I bathe’; Welsh golchi (< 
*egwolchi) ‘to wash’; Old English wealg ‘lukewarm’, wlec, wlacu 
‘lukewarm’, weolcen, wolc, wolcen ‘cloud’; Old Frisian wolken, wulken 
‘cloud’; Old Saxon wolkan ‘cloud’; Dutch wolk ‘cloud’; Old High German 
welh ‘wet’, welc, welch ‘damp, wet’ (New High German welk), wolchan, 
wolkan ‘cloud’ (New High German Wolke); Old Prussian welgen ‘cold (in 
the head)’; Lithuanian vilgau, vilgyti, válgyti ‘to moisten’; Latvian valgs 
‘wet’; Old Church Slavic vlaga ‘moisture’; Russian vólglyj [Bonrmtit] 
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‘damp, humid’. Pokorny 1959:1145—1146 *uelk-, *uelg- ‘damp, wet’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:306 *uelq-, *uelg-; Mann 1984—1987:1510 *uelgos 
‘damp, soaked, flaccid’, 1551 *uliqu- ‘wet, liquid’, 1552—1553 *ulg- 
*(adj.) wet, damp; (vb.) to dampen’, 1571 *uolghos, -is ‘lukewarm, damp, 
moist’, *uolk- ‘to wet, to soak, to wash’; Watkins 1985:76 *welg- and 
2000:98 *welg- ‘wet’; Mallory—Adams 1997:639 *uelk-, *uelg- ‘wet’; 
Orél 2003:474 Proto-Germanic *wulk(a)nan; Onions 1966:999 *wolg-, 
*welg-, *wle-; Klein 1971:824 *welg-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:851 *uelg-, 
*uelk- and 867 *uelg-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:786 and 798 *wig-; Derksen 
2008:524— 525; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1251; Smoczynski 2007.1:716— 
717. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Volgaic *wala- ‘to pour’ > Finnish vala- ‘to pour’; 
Karelian vala- ‘to pour’; Estonian vala- ‘to pour’, valang ‘downpour; 
outpour, outpouring, effusion’; Mordvin valo- ‘to pour; to spill’. Rédei 
1986—1988:812 *wala-. Note also Finnish valu- ‘to flow, to run, to drip’. 


Buck 1949:1.72 cloud; 10.32 flow (vb.); 15.83 wet, damp’. Illic-Svityé 
1965:333 *wifa ‘moist’ ('Buaxnbit); Möller 1911:265; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:626—627, no. 504. 


802. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 


(vb.) *wal- ‘to set fire to, to burn, to heat up, to warm’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘heat, warmth, boiling’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic wali*a ‘to catch fire, to burn; to kindle, to light, 


to set fire (to); Tigrinya walld°a ‘to kindle, to set fire (to); Tigre wálla*a 
‘to kindle’. D. Cohen 1970— :553. 

Dravidian: Telugu oliki ‘a funeral pyre’; Parji o/ygam ‘blaze of fire’, olip- 
(olit-) ‘to char, to scorch’; Kurux o/nà ‘to be on fire, (crop) to be scorched 
by excessive heat’, ol^dnà ‘to set fire to, to scorch’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:96, no. 1001. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to heat, to warm, to boil’: 
Armenian gol ‘heat’, golanam ‘to warm oneself’; Albanian valë ‘heat, 
boiling’, vloj ‘to boil, to ferment, to seethe’; Gothic wulan ‘to be aglow 
with, to seethe’; Old Icelandic vella ‘to bubble, to boil’, ylja ‘to warm’, ylr 
(< Proto-Norse *wuljar) ‘warmth’, olmr (< Proto-Norse *wulma-) 
‘furious’; Old Danish valm, volm ‘boiling, cooking’; Old English weallan 
‘to boil, to be hot’, wielm ‘boiling, surging, raging (of fire)’, wyllan ‘to 
boil’; Old Frisian walla ‘to surge, to well, to boil up’; Old Saxon wallan ‘to 
surge, to well, to boil up’; Old High German walm ‘boiling, fervor’, wallan 
‘to bubble, to simmer; to boil, to seethe’ (New High German wallen), walt 
‘heat’, (adv.) waldo ‘hotly’; Middle High German wellen ‘to boil, to steam, 
to simmer’; Lithuanian (inf.) vilditi ‘to make lukewarm’. Rix 1998a:618 
*uelH- ‘to bubble, to simmer; to boil, to seethe’; Pokorny 1959:1140 *uel- 
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‘lukewarm, warm’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:302; Mann 1984—1987:1550 
*ulaio (*ulaio) ‘to surge, to seethe’, 1569 *uol- (*uolis, -ia) ‘heat, surge, 
boiling, ferment’; Mallory—Adams 1997:264 *uel- ‘to warm, to heat’; 
Orél 1998:494 and 2003:444 Proto-Germanic *walljon ~ *walljaz, 444 
*walljanan, 444 *walmiz, 453 *wellanan Il, 453 *wellon; Kroonen 
2013:571 Proto-Germanic *wallan- ‘to well up, to boil, to seethe’; Feist 
1939:575—576 *uel-; Lehmann 1986:411 “[e]tymology difficult; probably 
based on PIE *wel-, *wel-?- ‘turn, roll ..."; De Vries 1977:418, 641, 653, 
and 678; Klein 1971:824; Onions 1966:999 West Germanic *wallan, 
besides *wellan found in Old Icelandic vella, Middle High German wellen; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:835 *uel- ‘to twist, to turn’; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:775 *wel- ‘to roll, to rotate, to turn’. Note: The Germanic forms are 
both phonologically and semantically ambiguous. Some of them may 
belong with Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wel’- ‘to well up, to surge, to flow 
forth, to flood’; (n.) *weD-a ‘deluge, flood, inundation; surge, wave’ 
instead. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 1.86 light (vb.), kindle; 5.22 boil. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:616—617, no. 495. 


803. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to rub, to press; to be worn out, 


weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’; 


(n.) *wal-a ‘distress, pain, difficulty; weakness, hunger, starvation’ 


A. 


(?) Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *wal-wal- ‘to wipe off, to wipe, 
to polish’ > Tigre (?a)wálwálá ‘to wipe off, to wipe, to polish’; Tigrinya 
wälwälä ‘to wipe off, to wipe, to polish’; Amharic wáláwwálá ‘to wipe off, 
to wipe, to polish’; Gurage waldwdild ‘to wipe off, to wipe, to polish’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :550; Leslau 1979:653. 

Dravidian: Tamil vali ‘(vb.) to be painful; (n.) pain, ache, trouble, 
difficulty’; Malayalam valayuka ‘to be straitened, pressed, distressed’, 
valekka ‘to distress, to vex, to imprison’, valaccal ‘distress, poverty’; 
Telugu valiya ‘to be tired, to become thin or reduced’; Tulu balepuni ‘to be 
distressed, vexed’; Kui valga (valgi-) ‘to become emaciated, thin, 
withered’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:477, no. 5281. Tamil o/ku (olki-) ‘to 
grow weak or faint, to pine, to be disheartened; to become reduced, 
slender, thin, emaciated’, orku (orki-) ‘to be deficient, to be wanting, to fall 
short, to droop’, orkam ‘poverty, indigence, destitution, weakness, 
feebleness, deficiency, dearth’, olli ‘thin person, thinness, slenderness'; 
Malayalam olkuka ‘to grow weak, to contract’, ollati ‘a thin, slender 
person’; Telugu o/la-bovu ‘to faint, to grow or turn pale, to fade’; Tulu 
olandala, olandale ‘swoon, faintness’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:96, no. 
1004. 
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C. Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to 


press; to be worn out, weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’: Tocharian 
A *walts-, B walts-, *wálts- ‘to press, to crush’; Welsh gwlydd ‘mild, soft, 
tender, gentle’; English (dial.) welk ‘to wilt, to wither’, wilt ‘to fade, to 
wither, to droop’; Old High German (ir)welhén ‘to become weak, faded, 
withered’, welh ‘weak, faded, withered’; Middle High German welken ‘to 
fade, to decay’ (New High German welken), welc ‘withered’ (New High 
German welk). Mann 1984—1987:1509 *uel- ‘to press, to squeeze’, 1510 
*ueld- ‘to suppress, to be suppressed’, 1552 *u/dh- ‘mild, lukewarm’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:142 *ueld- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to be 
worn out’; Orél 2003:453 Proto-Germanic *welkaz; Onions 1966:999 and 
1007; Klein 1971:824 *welg- and 828; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:851 *uelg-, 
*uelk-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:786; Adams 1999:597 *wel-s- ‘to press, to 
squeeze’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:542—543 *uel-, *uol-, *ul-. 
Proto-Altaic *óli- (~ -e-) ‘to be weak from hunger, to starve to death; to 
die, to fade, to wither’: Proto-Tungus *(yJolbu- ‘soul of the dead; shadow’ 
> Evenki elbu, olbu-n ‘soul of the dead; shadow’. Proto-Mongolian *6/- ‘to 
be weak from hunger, to starve to death’ > Written Mongolian dliis- ‘to 
suffer starvation, famine; to become or feel hungry’, ölün ‘(n.) starvation, 
famine, hunger; (adj.) starving, hungry’, ölübür ‘weak, having poor 
health’; Khalkha öls- ‘to be hungry’, ölön ‘hungry’; Buriat üld- ‘to be 
hungry’, ülen ‘hungry’; Kalmyk öls- ‘to be hungry’; Ordos ólódó- ‘to be 
hungry’, öl ‘hunger’; Moghol Zlásu- ‘to be hungry’; Dagur (yJunsu- (< 
*ulsu- < *óles-), ulese-, ulsu- ‘to be hungry’; Shira-Yughur öl ‘hunger’; 
Monguor /osa- ‘to be hungry’. Poppe 1955:50, 55, 89, and 156. Proto- 
Turkic *6/- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’, (causative) *6/-tir- ‘to kill > Old 
Turkic (Old Uighur) öl- ‘to die’, ölür- ‘to kill’; Karakhanide Turkic öldür- 
‘to kill’; Turkish öl- ‘to die, to fade, to wither, to lose freshness, to suffer 
great grief or anxiety’, öldür- ‘to kill, to render soft or tender’, ölüm 
‘death’, ölmüş ‘dead’, ölmez ‘undying, immortal’, ölü, ólük ‘dead; feeble, 
lifeless; faded, withered; corpse’, ólücü ‘mortal’, ölgün ‘faded, withered; 
enervated, calm (sea)’; Gagauz jöl- ‘to die’, öldür- ‘to kill’; Azerbaijani öl- 
‘to die’, öldür- ‘to kill’; Turkmenian öl- ‘to die’, öldür- ‘to kill’; Uzbek ul- 
‘to die’, uldir- ‘to kill’; Uighur öl- ‘to die’, öltür- ‘to kill’; Karaim ol- ‘to 
die’, older- ‘to kill’; Tatar ül- ‘to die’, üter- ‘to kill’; Bashkir ül- ‘to die’, 
ulter- ‘to kill’; Kirghiz öl- ‘to die’, öltür- ‘to kill; Kazakh öl- ‘to die’, 
oltir- ‘to kill’; Noghay öl- ‘to die’, öltir- ‘to kill’; Sary-Uighur jül- ‘to die’, 
jülir- ‘to kill’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) öl- ‘to die’, öltür- ‘to kill’; Tuva öl- 
‘to die’, ölür- ‘to kill’; Chuvash vil- ‘to die’, veVler- ‘to kill’; Yakut öl- ‘to 
die’, ólór- ‘to kill’; Dolgan öl- ‘to die’, ólór- ‘to kill’. Décsy 1998:121 öl- 
‘to die’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1049 *oli (~ -e) ‘to die; to be 
hungry, exhausted’; Poppe 1960:108 and 125; Street 1974:22 *öl- ‘to be 
sick, to starve, to die’. 
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Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.82 weak; 5.14 hunger (sb.). Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:628—629, no. 506. 


804. Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wal»-): 
(vb.) *wal»- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’; 
(n.) *wal’-a ‘circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; (adj.) ‘round’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *wal- ‘to revolve’: Proto-Semitic *wal-ay- ‘to turn to or 
towards, to turn away, to turn around’ > Arabic waliya ‘to turn (to or 
towards); to turn away, to avoid, to shun; to turn around, to turn back, to 
wheel around, to flee’; Harsüsi wel ‘towards’; Sheri / Jibbali ōli ‘to turn 
towards, to guide someone towards’; Mehri hawili ‘to turn back, to go back 
to, to come back, to direct oneself to’. D. Cohen 1970— :544 and 549— 
550. Proto-Semitic *wal-ab- ‘to turn’ > Tigre wállábá ‘to turn’. D. Cohen 
1970— :544; Littmann—Hófner 1962:428—429. Berber: Tuareg awal ‘to 
turn, to change direction; to be turned; to leap (animal)’, tawila ‘bearing, 
deportment (way of turning physically [said of women])’, walanwilat ‘to 
spin’, waliwal ‘to be spun around; to wobble; to spin by itself’; Nefusa 
ulalli ‘spider’; Wargla alli ‘to surround, to encircle; to be surrounded’, 
awnanni ‘spider’; Mzab twala ‘side, direction’, awlalli ‘spider’, amlillay ‘to 
have vertigo’; Tamazight //ay ‘to turn, to swing; to stir up the air; to have 
vertigo’, timlallay ‘vertigo’, illay ‘to move, to depart; to make room; to 
approach, to draw near; Tashelhiyt / Shilha miilli ‘to have vertigo’, 
timlillay ‘vertigo’; Riff amlulli, amruggi ‘to turn round, to revolve; to be 
overturned’; Kabyle əwləli ‘to spin, to rotate’, timlallay ‘vertigo’; Chaouia 
iwlalli ‘spider’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *wel- or *wal- ‘to go round and 
round, to revolve’ > Iraqw Aarwel ‘to surround’; Dahalo walam- in 
wálampáni *whirlwind'. Ehret 1980:314. [Ehret 1995:460, no. 968, *wel- 
or *wal- ‘to go round’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil va/ai ‘to surround, to hover around, to walk around, to 
move about (as fetus in the womb)’, velaivu ‘circle, circumference’, 
valaiyam ‘ring, circle, bracelet, ambit’, va/avu (valàvi-) ‘to surround’, 
valakam ‘enclosing, surrounding’; Malayalam va/ayuka ‘to surround’, 
valekka ‘to enclose’, valaccal ‘enclosing’, valayal ‘surrounding’, vala 
‘ring, bracelet’; Kota valc- (valc-) ‘to walk in a circle, to make round’, val 
‘bangle’, val ca-rym ‘all around’; Kannada balasu ‘(vb.) to go in a circle or 
round, to walk or wander about, to be surrounded, to surround; (n.) act of 
surrounding or encompassing, what surrounds, state of being circuitous, 
one round or turn (as of a rope, etc.)’, bale ‘ring, armlet, bracelet’; Telugu 
balayu ‘to surround’, valayu ‘to turn around (intr.)’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:480, no. 5313. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w/]- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’: 
Sanskrit vdlati, valate ‘to turn, to turn around, to turn to’; Armenian gelum 
‘to twist, to press’, glem ‘to roll’, glor ‘round’; Greek giAéo (< *Fed-v-éo) 
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‘to roll up, to pack close, to wind, to turn around, to revolve’, eiXóo ‘to 
enfold, to enwrap’; Latin volvo ‘to roll, to wind, to turn around, to twist 
around’; Old Irish fillid ‘to fold, to bend’; Gothic af-walwjan ‘to roll 
away’, at-walwjan ‘to roll to’; Old Icelandic valr ‘round’, velta ‘to roll’, 
válka ‘to toss to and fro, to drag with oneself’, valk ‘tossing to and fro 
(especially at sea); Old English wielwan ‘to roll’, wealwian ‘to roll’, 
wealte ‘a ring’, wealcan ‘to roll, to fluctuate (intr.); to roll, to whirl, to turn, 
to twist (tr.)’, wealcian ‘to roll (intr.)’, gewealc ‘rolling’, welung 
‘revolution (of a wheel)’; Middle English walken ‘to walk, to roll, to toss’, 
walkien ‘to walk’; Middle Dutch welteren ‘to roll’, walken ‘to knead, to 
press’; Old High German walzan ‘to roll, to rotate, to turn about’ (New 
High German wálzen), walken, walchen ‘to knead, to roll paste’; Tocharian 
B wäl- ‘to curl’. Rix 1998a:616 *uel- ‘to turn, to twist, to revolve, to 
rotate’; Pokorny 1959:1140—1144 *uel-, *uela-, *ule- ‘to turn, to roll’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:298—304 *uel-; Mann 1984—1987:1508—1509 
*uel- *(vb.) to turn, to bend, to twist, to revolve, to deceive; (n.) turn, 
bending, deceit’, 1150 *uélanos, -à (*uelen-) ‘roller, cylinder’, 1510 
*uelar- (*ueliar-) ‘twisted, bent; twist, bend, curved’, 1511 *ueluel-, 
1511—1512 *uelumn- ‘turn, twist, curve, bend’, 1512 *ueluo, -ið ‘to twist, 
to turn, to bend, to roll’, 1555 *u/unt- (?) ‘roll, ball, round, twist, bend’, 
1555—1556 *ulud, -ið ‘to roll’, 1556 *uluos, -à, -iə ‘twist, turn, wrap, 
twisted’, 1556 *uluta, -is (*uluta, -is) ‘roll, scroll, wind’, 1569 *uol- 
(*uolos) ‘turn, roll, cylinder’, 1569—1570 *uol- (*uolos) ‘turn’, 1571— 
1572 *uolio, *uoleid ‘to roll, to overturn, to ruin’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:607 *uel- ‘to turn, to wind, to roll’; Watkins 1985:75—76 *wel- and 
2000:98 *wel- ‘to turn, to roll’; Boisacq 1950:224—225 *uelu-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:457—458 and 1:461—462 *ul-ne-u-(ti), Chantraine 1968— 
1980.::319—320 *Fed- ‘to turn’ and L320—321 *welu-; Hofmann 
1966:72—73 *uelu-, extended form of *uel-; Beekes 2010.1:384—385 
*uel-; De Vaan 2008:689—690; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:832— 
834; Ernout—Meillet 1979:752; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1IE161; Orél 
2003:443 Proto-Germanic *walaz I, 444 *walkanan, 444 *walkojanan, 444 
*waltjanan, 444 *walto, 445 *walwjanan, 453 *wellanan I; Kroonen 
2013:570 Proto-Germanic *walkan- ‘to roll’ and 570 *walk/gon- ‘to roll’; 
Lehmann 1986:9 *wel?-, *welw-, etc.; Feist 1939:13 *uel-; De Vries 
1977:641, 642, and 653 *uel-; Klein 1971:820 *walg-; Onions 1966:989 
Germanic *walk-, of unknown origin; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:836 *uel-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:776 *wel-; Adams 1999:596 *wel- ‘to wind, to 
twist, to bend’; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:555 *uel-. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) wej- ‘to turn, to move’. Nikolaeva 2006:455. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *welta- ‘to twist face’ > Kerek 
walta- ‘to twist face’; Koryak welta(tku-) ‘to twist face’. Fortescue 2005: 
326. 
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Buck 1949:10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 
10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:609—610, no. 486; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2477, *wAJ|I[V][h]V ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’. 


805. Proto-Nostratic root *wal’- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal»- ‘to blaze, to shine, to be bright’; 
(n.) *wal’-a ‘whiteness, glitter, luster, brightness, light’; (adj.) ‘shining, bright, 
white’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil o/i ‘light, brightness, splendor, sun, moon, star, fire, 
sunshine, lamp, beauty’, olir, oliru (oliri-) ‘to shine’, oliyavan, oliyon 
‘sun’, olirvu, oliru ‘brightness’; Malayalam oli ‘splendid, bright; the light’, 
olima, olivu ‘brightness’, olayuka, oliyuka ‘to shine, to glitter’; Kannada 
ola, olapu ‘to shine, to blaze’, ulku ‘to shine, to blaze, to appear’, ulku, 
uluku ‘a shining substance, a meteor’; Tulu o/i ‘light, splendor’; Konda 
orini(ka) ‘white, bright’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:98, no. 1016. Tamil va] 
‘luster, splendor, brightness, fame’; Telugu valu ‘to increase, to rise, to 
swell, to flourish; to be splendid, to shine’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:487, 
no. 5377. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wel- ‘to flash (lightning): Georgian el- ‘to flash 
(lightning)’, elva ‘lightning’; Mingrelian val- ‘to flash (lightning)’; Laz 
val- ‘to flash (lightning)’; Svan el-, hel-, hl- in: hel ‘lightning’, li-el-e (< 
*li-hel-e ?) ‘to flash (lightning)’, li-hl-āl-i ‘to flash forth (lightning). 
Schmidt 1962:106; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:131 *wel-; Fahnrich 
2007:158—159 *wel-; Klimov 1964:78—79 *el- and 1998:46—47 *el- ‘to 
sparkle (of lightning)". 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wal’k3 ‘shining, white, light (of color) > 
Finnish valkea ‘white, light (of color); fire’, valkaise- ‘to whiten, to 
bleach’, valko- ‘white’; Estonian valge ‘white, light (of color), blond’; (?) 
Lapp / Saami viel'gád, (attr.) vil'gis ‘white or light, pale’, vielgok ‘white or 
light, pale, quadruped’; Cheremis / Mari walgód0, wolgódo ‘(adj.) light, 
bright; (n.) light, brightness’, walgalta-, wolgalta- ‘to shine, to dawn, to get 
light’; (?) Hungarian világ ‘light, world’. Collinder 1955:122—123, 
1960:414 *wal'ka, and 1977:135; Rédei 1986—1988:554—555 *walks; 
Sammallahti 1988:551 *wilki- ‘light’. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wal’s- ‘to 
shine, to gleam’ > Finnish vaalea ‘light (of color), pale, fair’, valo ‘light’; 
Zyrian / Komi vol'al- ‘to shine’; Votyak / Udmurt val’, val'i in: cil-val', 
cili-val'i ‘luster’ (Cil' ‘shining, radiant’), val'k, val't ‘resplendent, lustrous’; 
Vogul / Mansi wol'g- ‘to shine’; Hungarian villám ‘(flash of) lightning’. 
Collinder 1955:122—123 and 1977:135; Rédei 1986—1988:555—556 


*wal's. 


Buck 1949:1.55 lightning; 15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.53 sight 
(subj.); 15.543 sight (obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 15.56 shine; 15.57 bright; 
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15.61 color (sb.); 15.64 white. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:363 *w/a/l'(k)a ‘bright, light’ 
(^cBermit"); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:614— 616, no. 494; Hakola 2000:208, no. 
931; Pudas-Marlow 1974:158, no. 742; Dolgoplsky 2008, no. 2484, *walK[a] 
‘to be bright/white, to shine’. 


806. Proto-Nostratic root *wam- (~ *wam-): 
(vb.) *wam- ‘to eject, to spit out, to spit up’; 
(n.) *wam-a ‘spittle, vomit’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil umi ‘to spit, to gargle’, uminir ‘spittle, saliva’, umivu 
‘spitting’, umir ‘to spit, to gargle, to emit, to vomit’; Malayalam umiyuka, 
umikka ‘to spit out’, umi, umiru ‘spittle’, umirka ‘to spit, to emit’; Koraga 
umi ‘saliva’; Kannada ummalu, ummulu ‘phlegm, mucus’; Telugu umiyu 
‘to spit, to spit out’, ummi ‘spittle, saliva’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:61, no. 
636. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wem-/*wom-/*wm- ‘to vomit, to spit up’: Sanskrit 
vamiti, vamati ‘to vomit, to spit up, to eject, to emit’; Avestan vam- ‘to 
vomit’; Greek éué@ ‘to vomit, to throw up’; Latin voro ‘to vomit, to throw 
up’; Old Icelandic váma ‘qualm, ailment’, vamr ‘a loathsome person’, 
væma ‘nausea, sea sickness’; Lithuanian vemiu, vémti ‘to vomit, to throw 
up’. Rix 1998a:621 *uemh,- ‘to vomit’; Pokorny 1959:1146 *uem-, 
*uema- ‘to vomit’; Walde 1927—1932.1:262—263 *uem-, *uemé-; Mann 
1984—1987:1512 *uemo, -ið ‘to vomit’; Watkins 1985:76 *wem- and 
2000:98 *wema- ‘to vomit’ (oldest form *wema,-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:536 *uémh,mi ‘to spew, to vomit’; Boisacq 1950:247 *ueme-; Frisk 
1970—1973.1:504—505; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:343; Sihler 1995:41, 
§42, *wemH,-; Hofmann 1966:80—81 *uema-; Beekes 2010.1:416—417 
*uemh,-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:835 *uemo; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:752—753; De Vaan 2008:690; Orél 2003:445 Proto-Germanic 
*wamman, 445 *wammaz; De Vries 1977:642; Smoczynski 2007.1:734; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1IE1222; Derksen 2015:497 *uemh,-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.III:146. 


Buck 1949:4.56 spit (vb.); 4.57 vomit (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2492, 
*wümHV (or *himhV ?) ‘to spit out, to vomit’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:612, no. 
490. 


807. Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’: Arabic wanaka ‘to dwell 
amongst’. D. Cohen 1970— :562. Egyptian wn, wnn ‘to be, to exist’; 
Coptic won [oyon] ‘to be’. Hannig 1995:194; Faulkner 1962:62; Gardiner 
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1957:561 (supplies missing parts of iw ‘is, are’); Erman—Grapow 1921:36 
and 1926—1963.1:308—309; Vycichl 1983:233; Cerny 1976:212—213. 
Central Cushitic: Bilin wan- ‘to be’, wanta ‘existence’; Xamir wan- ‘to be’; 
Kemant wan- ‘to be’. Appleyard 1984:50 and 2006:29; Reinisch 1887:357. 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian van- ‘dwelling’; Mingrelian on- name of a city in 
Rača; Svan wan ‘plain, lowland, flat mountain’. Blažek 1992a:141, no. 29. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *wunan ‘to dwell, to abide, to remain’ > 
Old Icelandic una ‘to be content in a place; to dwell, to abide’; Old English 
wunian ‘to dwell, to remain, to continue (in time and space); to inhabit, to 
remain in’, wuna ‘habit, custom’, wunung ‘dwelling (act and place)’; Old 
Frisian wonia, (w)unia ‘to dwell, to remain’; Old Saxon wunon, wonon ‘to 
dwell, to remain’; Old High German wonén, wonan, wanén ‘to dwell, to 
remain’ (New High German wohnen), wonunga ‘dwelling’ (New High 
German Wohnung). Orél 2003:475 Proto-Germanic *wunénan; Kroonen 
2013:599 Proto-Germanic *wunén- ‘to be used to’; De Vries 1977:634; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:867 *uen-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:797. Note: this 
stem is distinct from Proto-Indo-European *wen(H)- ‘to strive for, to wish 
for, to desire’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:1146—1147). 


Sumerian unu, unu, unu; ‘dwelling, residence; dwelling-place, place of 
residence’. 


Buck 1949:7.11 dwell; 9.91 be. Bomhard 1996a:213, no. 612; Blažek 1992a: 
141, no. 29. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2495a, *wV[*VINV 
‘to stay’. 


808. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘share, portion, period (of time)’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘period (of time)’: Egyptian wnwt ‘hour, division of 
time’; Coptic unu [oywoy] ‘hour’. Hannig 1995:196—197; Faulkner 
1962:61; Erman—Grapow 1921:36 and 1926—1963.1:316—317; 
Gardiner 1957:561; Vycichl 1983:233; Cerny 1976:214. Highland East 
Cushitic: Kambata wannuri ‘next year’. Hudson 1989:343. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada ontu, vantu, vanti ‘a turn, time’, ontu ‘share, portion’; 
Tulu onti ‘a turn, time’, ontu ‘a turn, time; once’, ontigé ‘a contribution’; 
Telugu vantu ‘share, portion, a turn by rotation, a round’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:93, no. 979. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *wona- ‘time’: Georgian (Moxevian) ona-ze ‘very fast’; 
Svan (w)ona ‘time’. Fáhnrich 2007:165 *wona-. 


Buck 1949:14.11 time. Bomhard 1996a:216—217, no. 620. 


809. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘first, first-born, eldest’: 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic *wanaa ‘first’ > Burji wanay ‘first- 
born’, wanawwa ‘elder sister’, wanay, wondy ‘elder brother’; Kambata 
wana(a) beetu ‘first-born’ (beetu = ‘child’), wanabii ‘first’. Sasse 
1982:190; Hudson 1989:225, 226, 342, and 343. 

B. Dravidian: Kolami vanna ‘brother’s wife’; Naikri vanna ‘older brother’s 
wife’; (?) Konda oni ‘older brother’s wife, maternal uncle’s daughter (older 
than person concerned)’; Pengo oni ‘older brother’s wife’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:474, no. 5251. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *wansa ‘old’ > Finnish vanha ‘old’, 
vanhemmat ‘parents’; Estonian vana ‘old’; Votyak / Udmurt vuz ‘old’; 
Zyrian / Komi vaz ‘old’. Rédei 1986—1988:813 *wansa; Sammallahti 
1988:554 Proto-Finno-Permian *vansa ‘old’. (?) Proto-Finno-Ugrian 
*wyn3 ‘old’ > Zyrian / Komi vener ‘old’; Hungarian vén ‘old’. Rédei 
1986—1988:589—590 *w¥ns3. 


Buck 1949:13.34 first; 14.15 old. Bomhard 1996a:271, no. 621. Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 1998:89, no. 112, */A|yV]wáan|nV ‘relative (of a 
younger/the same generation) of the opposite exogamous moiety’ (> 
*brother/sister-in-law, son-in-law’) and 2008, no. 2494, *wanV ^ *[XV]wanV 
‘relative (of a younger/the same generation) of the opposite exogamous moiety’ 
([in descendant languages] — ‘brother/sister-in-law, son-in-law’). 


810. Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to bend’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘bend, curve’; (adj.) ‘crooked, bent, curved’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wan- ‘to bend, to twist; to be bent, twisted, crooked’: 
Proto-Semitic *wan-aw/y- ‘to twist, to press, to deceive’ > Old Akkadian 
wand?um ‘to press, to oppress; to deceive, to trick’; Hebrew yanah [Y] 
‘to oppress, to tread down, to trample underfoot; to deceive, to trick, to 
cheat, to delude, to bamboozle, to mistreat, to vex, to annoy, to irritate’; 
Aramaic yani ‘to oppress, to take advantage of’; Arabic wand ‘to be or 
become faint, weak, tired, dispirited, despondent, sapless, effete; to lose 
vigor, to flag, to languish’. D. Cohen 1970— :562; Murtonen 1989:216; 
Klein 1987:260; Zammit 2002:442. Egyptian wn ‘to do wrong, to commit a 
sin or a fault’, wn ‘defect, error, fault, mistake, offense’, wnnwy 'evildoer', 
wn-ty ‘transgressor, offender’, wn ‘a sinful or erring man, one who cheats’, 
wn-ib ‘an evil-hearted man’. Hannig 1995:196; Gardiner 1957:561; 
Faulkner 1962:61; Erman—Grapow 1921:36 and 1926—1963.1:314. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vanki ‘a kind of armlet; a kind of iron hook or curved 
instrument’; Kannada vanki, onki ‘hook, gold armlet of a curved shape’; 
Tulu oggi, uggi ‘handle, hook’, oriki, vanki ‘a bracelet worn on the arms’; 
Telugu vanki ‘curved ornament worn by women on the upper arm’, onkiya, 
onke ‘hook or peg fixed in a wall’; Gondi vakonjee ‘an elephant goad’. 
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Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, no. 5210. Tamil vananku (vananki-) ‘to 
bend, to yield, to be submissive; to worship, to salute respectfully’, 
vanakku (vanakki-) ‘to bend (tr.), to make flexible (as the body), to make 
submissive’, vanakkam, vanakku ‘bending, worship, submission’, vanar ‘to 
bend (intr.), to curl (as the hair)’, vanar ‘vault’, vanai ‘to bend (intr.)’; 
Malayalam vanannuka ‘to bend, to bow, to salute respectfully’, vanakkam 
‘obeisance, reverence’, vanakkuka ‘to bend (tr.?. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:473, no. 5236. Tamil vanku (vanki-), vénku (vénki-) ‘to bend (intr., 
tr.), to sink, to subside, to move to one side, to withdraw’, vanku ‘bending’, 
vankal ‘bending, curve, inclination’, vakku ‘bend, irregularity’; Malayalam 
vannuka ‘to bend, to shrink, to draw back’; Kota vag- (vagy-) ‘to be 
slightly bowed down, to crouch, to be obedient to orders’, vak- (vaky-) ‘to 
bend (intr.), to be cowed’; Kannada bagu ‘to bend (intr.), to bow, to 
incline, to stoop; to bend (tr.)’, bagu ‘bending, inclination, curve’, bagisu 
‘to bend (tr.), to cause to bend’, bariku ‘to be crooked, bent’, baggu, boggu 
‘to bend, to bow, to become submissive’, baggisu, boggisu ‘to bend (tr.)’, 
bankane ‘in a bending or bent way’, bokka ‘with a turn, bend, or bow’; 
Kodagu ba'ng- (ba:ggi-) ‘to become bent, to slope’, bagg- (baggi-) ‘to 
stoop, to bend down’; Tulu baguni, banguni ‘to bow, to stoop, to lean on 
one side’, bangdvuni ‘to cause to bend or stoop’; Telugu varigu ‘to bend, to 
stoop, to bow, to become crooked, to become low or humbled’, vancu, 
vampu ‘to bend, to cause to stoop, to subdue, to humble, to overpower’, 
vampu ‘(n.) bend, curve, crookedness; (adj.) bent, curved, crooked’, vancu 
‘to bend the head, to cause to bend’, vaka ‘crooked’; Kolami vayg- (vaykt-) 
‘to bend (intr.)’, vaggip- (vaggipt-) ‘to bend (tr.)’; Naikri vayg- ‘to bend 
(intr.)’; Parji vayg- ‘to bend (intr.)’; Gondi vak-, vagg- ‘to bend (intr.)’, 
vangana ‘to be bent’, vagkor, vagko ‘bent, crooked’; Konda vay- ‘to bend, 
to become bent’, vak- ‘to bend (tr.)’; Kuwi vwangali ‘to be crooked’, 
vwakhali ‘to bend’; Kurux beykna, beyka?ana ‘to turn (tr.) from a straight 
line, to bend, to curve’, begko, benka ‘crooked, bent, curved’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:482—483, no. 5335. 

Proto-Indo-European *wen-d'-/*won-d'-/*wn-d'- ‘to bend, to twist, to 
turn’: Sanskrit vandhura-m ‘wicker carriage’; Armenian gind ‘ring’; 
Gothic bi-windan ‘to wrap, to wind’, wandjan ‘to turn’, inwinds ‘perverse, 
unjust’; Old Icelandic vinda ‘to twist, to wring, to wind, to squeeze’, venda 
‘to wend, to turn; to change, to pervert’; Norwegian vinda ‘to twist, to turn, 
to wind, to plait’; Swedish vinda ‘to twist, to turn, to wind, to plait’; 
Danish vinde ‘to twist, to turn, to wind, to plait’; Old English windan ‘to 
wind, to twist, to turn, to weave, to plait, to curl’, wendan ‘to turn, to 
convert, to change; to go’; Old Frisian winda ‘to wind, to twist, to turn’; 
Old Saxon windan ‘to wind, to twist’; Old High German wintan ‘to wind, 
to wrap’ (New High German winden); Tocharian A/B wänt- ‘to cover, to 
envelop’, B wente ‘covering’ (?). Rix 1998a:623 *uend- ‘to turn, twist, or 
wind (around)’; Pokorny 1959:1148 *uendh- ‘to twist, to turn’; Walde 
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1927—1932.1:261 *uendh-; Mann 1984—1987:1513 *uendh- ‘to turn’, 
1556—1557 *undhos, -is, -iə “twist, turn, curl, bend’, 1575 *uondh- ‘bend, 
turn; switch, rod, hook’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:729, fn. 1, 
*uend[^]- and 1995.1:632, fn. 39, *wend- ‘to weave, to plait’; Watkins 
1985:76 *wendh- and 2000:99 *wendh- ‘to turn, to wind, to weave’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:607 *uendh- ‘to wind, to twist’; Orél 2003:446 
Proto-Germanic *wandjanan, 454 *wendanan; Kroonen 2013:587 Proto- 
Germanic *windan- ‘to wind’; Feist 1939:98 *uwendh-; Lehmann 1986:74 
*wendh-; De Vries 1977:653 and 665; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:448; 
Onions 1996:1000, and 1007—1008; Klein 1971:828 *wendh-, *wndh-; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:852 and 861; Kluge—Seebold 1989:787 and 793— 
794; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1III:143; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:556 
*yendh-; Adams 1999:592 *wend'- and 608 *wondho-. Indo-European 
*wen-kh-/*won-k^-/*wp-Kkh- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’: Sanskrit váficati ‘to 
go crookedly, to totter, to stagger, to waver’, (causative) varicayati, 
vancayate ‘to cause to go astray, to deceive, to cheat, to defraud of’, 
vankate ‘to be crooked, to go crookedly’, vakra-h ‘crooked, curved, bent, 
twisted, wry’, vanka-h, vankara-h ‘the bend of a river’, vanku-h ‘going 
crookedly or hurriedly’, vankri-h ‘a rib’; Gothic *un-wahs ‘blameless’ 
(nom. pl. n. un-waha); Old English woh ‘(adj.) crooked, perverse, wrong, 
unjust; (n.) error, wrong, wickedness’; Old Saxon wah ‘evil’. Rix 
1998a:624 *uenk- ‘to go crookedly, to totter, to stagger, to waiver’; 
Pokorny 1959:1134—1135 *uek-, *ue-n-k- ‘to bend’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.III:127; Mann 1984—1987:1491—1492 *uankos, -à, -us ‘crooked, 
bent; crook, bend’; Orél 2003:447 Proto-Germanic *wanxaz; Lehmann 
1986:379 *wek-, *we-n-k- ‘to bend’, *wonko- ‘cooked’; Feist 1939:525 
Gothic *un-wahs (< *n uawko-). Proto-Indo-European *wen-k’-/*won-k’- 
/*wn-k’- ‘to curve, to bend’: Sanskrit vdngati ‘to go lamely, to limp’; Old 
Icelandic vakka (< Proto-Germanic *wankon) ‘to stray, to hover about’, 
vanka ‘to rove, to stroll about as if disturbed in mind; to wink’; Old 
English wincian ‘to shut the eyes, to blink, to wink’, wancol ‘unstable’, 
wincel ‘corner’, wince ‘winch, pulley’; Old Saxon wincan ‘to nod, to 
wink’; Middle Dutch winken ‘to nod, to wink’; Old High German winchan 
‘to sway, to stagger, to nod’ (New High German winken), winkel ‘corner’ 
(New High German Winkel); Lithuanian véngiu, véngti ‘to avoid, to shun’, 
vangus ‘idle, lazy’, vingis ‘bend, curve’, vingrus ‘twisty’. Rix 1998a:623 
(?) *ueng- ‘to bend, to be bent’; Pokorny 1959:1148—1149 *ue-n-g- ‘to be 
bent; Walde 1927—1932.1:218 *ua-n-g- ‘to be bent’; Mann 1984— 
1987:1514 *ueng- ‘to turn, to bend’, 1514 *ueng-, 1557 *ungos, -is, -ios, 
-iə ‘bend, twist, turn’, 1575 *uong- ‘(n.) bend, curve; (adj.) bent, curved, 
twisted’; Watkins 1985:76 *weng- and 2000:99 *weng- ‘to curve, to bend’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:63 *ueng- ‘to bend; to make a sudden veering 
motion’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1223; Smoczynski 2007.1:734— 735; 
Orél 2003:447 Proto-Germanic *wankojanan 455 *wenkjanan; De Vries 
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1977:639; Onions 1966:1007 *weyg- and 1008 *weng-, *wogg-; Klein 
1971:828 and 829 *wag- ‘to bend’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:861 *ueng-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:794. Proto-Indo-European *wen-g'-/*won-gh-/ 
*wn-gh- ‘to turn, to twist, to go crookedly’: Sanskrit vanghate ‘to go, to set 
out, to begin, to move swiftly; to blame, to censure’; Swedish vingla ‘to 
stroll; to wangle, to cheat’; English wangle ‘to accomplish or obtain by 
irregular or insidious means’. Mann 1984—1987:1514 uengh- ‘to go, to 
move’; Onions 1966:991; Klein 1971:820 “prob. rel. to wankle". 

D. (?) Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *wayka ‘bent or curved object: hook, 
handle, knob, lever, elbow, etc.’ > Finnish vanko, vanka, vanku ‘hook, 
lever used for rolling burning logs across a burn-beaten clearing’; Estonian 
vang (gen. sg. vanga, vangu) ‘bent piece of wood or metal; handle, door- 
handle; bend, curve’, kde-vang ‘elbow’ (kde = gen. sg. of käsi ‘hand, 
arm’); Votyak / Udmurt vug ‘bent handle or ear of a vessel’; Zyrian / Komi 
vug ‘handle, knob’. These forms are usually considered to be loans from 
Indo-Iranian (cf. Joki 1973:335—336). Collinder 1955:139 and 1977:149; 
Rédei 1986—1988:814 *wanka; Sammallahti 1988:554 *véyka ‘handle’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *wan- ‘to bend’ > Chukchi wane- 
ntat- ‘to bend (intr.)’; Koryak wan-, wana-tko- ‘to bend’. Fortescue 
2005:335. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb.); 12.74 crooked; 16.68 deceit; 16.74 wrong; 16.75 
sin; 16.76 fault, guilt. Illič-Svityč 1965:336 *wanka ‘to bend’ (‘rHyts’); 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2505, *wdyka ‘to bend’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:618— 
621, no. 498; Hakola 2000:208—209, no. 933. 


811. Proto-Nostratic root *way- (~ *way-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound, to cut’; 
(n.) *way-a ‘cut, slash, gash, wound; harm, injury; dagger, knife’ 


A. Dravidian: Malayalam vanki ‘a certain dagger’; Kannada vanki ‘a sort of 
knife or sword’, vankudi, bankudi ‘dagger’; Telugu vanki, vankini 
‘dagger’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, no. 5211. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wn- ‘to injure, to harm’: Georgian vn- ‘to injure, to 
harm’; Mingrelian n- (< *vn-) ‘to injure, to harm’. Klimov 1998:54—55 
*wn- ‘to inure, to harm; to torment, to suffer’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:137 *wn-; Fahnrich 2007:165 *wn-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wen-/*won-/*wn- ‘to wound’: Gothic wunds 
‘wounded’, ga-wundon ‘to wound’, *wundufni “plague, illness’ (only in 
acc. pl. wundufnjos); Old Icelandic und ‘wound’, undadr ‘wounded’; Old 
English wund ‘wound’, wundian ‘to wound’; Old Frisian wunde ‘wound’; 
Old Saxon wund ‘wounded’, wunda ‘wound’; Old High German wunt 
‘wounded’ (New High German wund), wunta ‘wound’ (New High German 
Wunde); (?) Armenian vandem ‘to destroy’. Pokorny 1959:1108 *uen- ‘to 
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strike, to wound’; Walde 1927—1932.1:212 *uen-; Mallory—Adams 
1997:548— 549 *uen- ‘to strike, to wound’; Watkins 1985:76 *wen- and 
2000:98—99 *wen- ‘to beat, to wound’; Orél 2003:474 Proto-Germanic 
*wundaz, 474 *wundiz ~ *wundo, 474 *wundojanan; Kroonen 2013:599 
Proto-Germanic *wunda- ‘wounded’; Feist 1939:577—578 *un-to-; 
Lehmann 1986:413; De Vries 1977:634 *uen-; Klein 1971:832; Onions 
1966:1013—1014; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:869; Kluge—Seebold 1989:800. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wags- (Proto-Ugrian *wargks-) ‘to strike, to 
cut’ > (?) Votyak / Udmurt vand- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut up, to strike’; (?) 
Zyrian / Komi (Sysola, Permyak) vundi-, (East Permyak) vundi- ‘to cut, to 
strike; to stab’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) way-, (Upper Demyanka) wany-, 
(Obdorsk) way- ‘to hew’; Vogul / Mansi (Tavda) wagk-, (Middle Konda, 
Pelymka) wonk- ‘to strike’, (Upper Lozva) woonyap ‘hammer’; Hungarian 
vág- ‘to cut, to hew down (wood or timber), to chop; to slaughter’, vagds 
*cutting; cut, slash, gash; slaughtering, killing; stroke, blow', vagdalt 
‘chopped (up), vagott ‘cut, chopped’ (vágott seb ‘wound made by 
cutting’). Rédei 1986—1988:558 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *way3- (Proto-Ugrian 
*wayks-). 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.28 harm, injure, damage 
(vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2502, *wayE ‘to hit, to injure’. 


812. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *war-a ‘man, male, male animal’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘man, male, male animal’: Semitic: Tigre wdr°e 


‘mountain goat’. D. Cohen 1970—  :616; Littmann—Hófner 1962:435. 
Egyptian wr ‘a kind of cattle’, (f.) wrt ‘sacred cow’, wr ‘animal’. Hannig 
1995:204 and 205; Faulkner 1962:64; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.1:331. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo war-aamo ‘older male calf; 
ox, bull’, wa’r-icco ‘female calf, warbá ‘brave, strong’; Burji (pl.) 
warbanna ‘young sheep, lamb’, warbi ‘ram; young sheep, lamb’; Hadiyya 
waraad-icco (pl. waraada) ‘young man’. Hudson 1989:225, 302, and 400. 
West Chadic *warar- ‘vicious bull’ > Hausa waaraarii ‘vicious bull’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:527, no. 2527, *war- ‘bull, cow’ (the Semitic and 
Highland East Cushitic forms are not in Orél—Stolbova). 

Proto-Kartvelian *wer3- ‘male, ram’: Georgian verz- ‘ram’; Mingrelian 
er3- ‘male, ram’ (cf. sxurisi erji ‘male of sheep’, erj-ak'-a ‘lamb’). 
Schmidt 1962:109; Klimov 1964:84 *wer3,- and 1998:52 *wer3,- ‘male, 
ram’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:133 *wer3,-; Fáhnrich 2007:160— 
161 *wer3,-. 

Proto-Indo-European *wers-/*wrs- ‘man, male, male animal’: Sanskrit 
vrsa-h ‘man, male, husband, bull’, vrsan- ‘male, manly, any male animal, 
bull, stallion’, vrsni-h ‘ram’; Latin verres ‘boar’; Lithuanian versis ‘calf’; 
Latvian versis ‘ox’. Pokorny 1959:81 *ursen-, *uersé/i- ‘male’; Walde 
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1927—1932.1:269 *uer-s-; Mann 1984—1987:1519 *uerks- (*urks-) 
‘young animal’, 1521 *uers- ‘young of animal’, 1521 *wersén- ‘male of 
animal’; Mallory—Adams 1997:363 *uérsen- ‘male (as sire)’; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.0:761 *uers-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:724; De Vaan 
2008:666; Derksen 2015:498 *uers-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1228—1229; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:740; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:251—252; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:722—724 *uers-. 


Buck 1949:2.23 male (human); 3.12 male (animal); 3.20—3.24 (3.21 bull; 3.22 
ox; 3.23 cow; 3.24 calf); 3.26 ram. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:563—564, no. 427; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2530, *w/i/R3V ‘young herbivorous animal (calf, lamb, 
etc.)’. 


813. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘watch, vigil, guardianship, care; watchman, guard, keeper, 
warder’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian wrs ‘to spend the day, to spend one’s time, to be 
awake’, wrsy ‘guard, sentry’, wrst ‘watch, vigil’; Coptic werse [ovepoe] 
‘watch, watch-tower’. Hannig 1995:206 and 207; Faulkner 1962:65; 
Gardiner 1957:562; Erman—Grapow 1921:38 and 1926—1963.1:335, 
1:336; Cerny 1976:215—216; Vycichl 1983:12 and 237. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*wor-/*wy- ‘to look, to watch out for, to 
observe, to care for’: Gothic *wardja ‘guard, watchman’; Old Icelandic 
varr ‘aware; wary, cautious’, vórór ‘ward, warder; guard, watch’ (halda 
vóró ‘to keep watch or guard’); Old English warian ‘to beware, to warn, to 
guard’, war ‘wary, cautious’, weard ‘watchman, sentry, guardian’, 
bewarian ‘to watch over, to guard’, weardian ‘to watch over, to guard’; 
Old Saxon ward ‘guard’; Old High German biwaron ‘to beware’ (New 
High German bewahren ‘to guard, to keep, to look after, to mind’), wartén 
‘to guard’ (New High German warten ‘to wait, to stay, to abide’), wart 
‘keeper, warder’ (New High German Wart), warto ‘guard, watchman’, 
giwar ‘careful, attentive’ (New High German gewahr in: werden gewahr 
‘to become aware of, to see, to perceive, to notice, to observe, to discern, to 
catch sight of); Hittite d-e-ri-te-ma-as ‘anxiety’; Latin vereor ‘to have 
respect for, to revere’; Latvian véru, vert ‘to look at, to notice’; Tocharian 
B yárp- ‘to oversee, to observe, to take care of’. Perhaps also Hittite (nom. 
sg. c.) wa-ar-ri-is ‘helpful; help’; Luwian /w/a-ar-ra-hi-ta-as-si-is ‘being 
of help’; Hieroglyphic Luwian wariya- ‘to help’. Rix 1998a:626 *uer- ‘to 
observe, to watch; to look after, to protect’; Pokorny 1959:1160—1162 
*uer- ‘to observe, to watch, to notice’; Walde 1927—1932.1:280—283 
*uer-; Mann 1984—1987:1516 *uer- ‘to look, to watch, to observe, to care 
for’, 1517 *uereio ‘to look, to watch, to observe, to care for’, 1520 *ueros 
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‘watchful, watch’, 1576 *uor- ‘watch, guard’, 1577 *uoraid (*uoreio, 
*uorio) ‘to watch, to observe’, 1578 *uoreio (*uoraid, *uorio) ‘to watch, 
to observe’; Watkins 1985:77 *wer- and 2000:99—100 *wer- ‘to perceive, 
to watch out for’; Mallory—Adams 1997:417 *uer- ‘to perceive, to give 
attention to’, *uer-b(h)- ‘to observe, to protect’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:808—809 *uer- and 1995.1:709 *wer- ‘to look, to pay attention, to 
be careful’, 1:645, I:780 *wer- ‘to defend (oneself), to save (oneself), to 
protect (oneself); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:757—758; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:723 *wer-; De Vaan 2008:665; Orél 2003:447—448 Proto- 
Germanic *waraz, 448 *wardaz II, 448 *wardjanan, 448 *wardo(n), 448 
*wardojanan; Kroonen 2013:574 Proto-Germanic *wara- ‘aware’; Feist 
1939:551 *uer-; Lehmann 1986:394 *wer- ‘to give heed to’; De Vries 
1977:647 *uer- and 675; Onions 1966:992 West Germanic *wardo and 
992 Common Germanic *war-, *wer- ‘to observe, to take care’; Klein 
1971:821 *wer- ‘to guard, to keep safe, to protect’ and 821 *wer- ‘to be or 
become aware of; to guard, to keep safe, to protect’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:832 *uer-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:773 *wera- ‘to pay attention to, to 
take notice of; Adams 1999:499 *wer-w-; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:593—594; Kloekhorst 2008b:962—963 and 1003—1004. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Ugric *wars- ‘to watch over, to look after, to tend, to attend 
to, to keep, to guard, to wait for, to wait on’ > Vogul / Mansi oor-, uur- ‘to 
watch over, to look after, to tend, to attend to, to keep, to guard, to wait for, 
to wait on’; Hungarian vár- ‘to wait, to be waiting, to wait for, to await, to 
look out for’, váró ‘waiting’. Rédei 1986—1988:898—899 *war3-. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) arpa- ‘cautious, careful’, arpas- ‘to take 
care of, to warn (tr.)’, arpo:l'bo:- ‘careful, cautious’, (Northern / Tundra) 
worpe- ‘cautious, careful’, worperi- ‘to pasture’, warecuore- ‘to take care 
of (tr.)’, worperice, worperije ‘guard’, ward'e ‘herd’. Nikolaeva 2006:453. 


Buck 1949:11.24 preserve, keep safe, save; 16.14 care (sb.); 19.58 help, aid 
(verbs). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:604— 605, no. 480; Hakola 2000:209, no. 935; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2511, * ‘warV ‘to look, to watch’. 


814. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to comb’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘comb’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil var ‘to comb (as hair)’, varu (vari-) ‘to comb (as hair), to 
play upon the strings of a lute’, vari ‘a comb’; Malayalam varuka (varnt-), 
varuka (vari-) ‘to comb’; Kannada bācu, barcu ‘to comb’, bdcanige ‘a 
comb’; Tulu barcuni, bacuni, baruni ‘to comb’, barcané, barané, barané, 
bacanigé, barpani ‘a comb’; Kurux bagnd ‘to comb’, bag'rka ‘wooden 
comb worn by boys and girls’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:485, no. 5357. 
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B. Proto-Kartvelian *warcx- ‘to comb; a comb’: Georgian varcxn- ‘to comb’, 
sa-varcx-al- (< *sa-varcx-ar-) ‘a comb’; Mingrelian orcx-on3-, orcx-ond- 
‘a comb’; Laz oncx-o3- (< *orcx- < *warcx-), ocx-0%- ‘a comb’. Klimov 
1998:49 *warcx-wn- ‘to comb’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:128 
*warcx-; Fahnrich 2007:155 *warcx-. 


Buck 1949:6.91 comb. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2516, *waHrV ~ *warHV ‘to 
comb, to scrape’. 


815. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to expand; (adj.) wide, 
broad; (n.) width, breadth’: Semitic: Arabic warafa ‘to stretch, to extend, 
to become long (shadow)’; (?) Tigre wärfä ‘to do more than necessary (for 
instance, drink)’. D. Cohen 1970— :632. Geez / Ethiopic ward [9C €], 
warad [94€] ‘breadth, length’; Tigrinya wárdi ‘breadth, length’; Amharic 
wärd ‘breadth, length’. D. Cohen 1970— :619. According to Leslau 
(1987:617) the Ethiopian forms are from Arabic fard ‘breadth, length’. 
Leslau notes that this form is also found in Cushitic: Saho warde ‘breadth, 
length’. Egyptian wr, wrr ‘great; much, many’, wr ‘greatness (of size), 
sufficiency, excess’, wrt ‘greatness (of rank)’, wr ‘great one, magnate; 
chief’, wr ‘how much?’; Coptic were [ovnpe] ‘great’, wer [oynp] ‘how 
much?, how many?’. Hannig 1995:201—202 and 204; Faulkner 1962:63 
and 64; Gardiner 1957:561; Erman—Grapow 1921:37, 38 and 1926— 
1963.1:326—331; Vycichl 1983:236; Cerny 1976:214 and 215. Chadic: 
Angas war-y ‘big’; Ankwe warr ‘strength’; Galambu war- ‘to surpass’. 
[Orél—Stolbova 1995:528, no. 2529, *war-/*?ur- ‘to be big, to be strong’; 
Ehret 1995:463, no. 974, *war-/*wir- ‘to grow (person, animal)’.] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil var ‘length, elongation; height, straightness’; Kannada 
bar(u) ‘length’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:485, no. 5358. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *wrc- ‘to be broad, wide’: Georgian vrc- ‘to widen’; 
Mingrelian [pirc-] ‘to be broad’; Laz [pirc-] ‘to be broad’. Klimov 1998:55 
*wrc,- ‘to be broad, wide’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:137—138 
*wrc,-; Fahnrich 2007:165—166 *wrc,-. Proto-Kartvelian *wrc-el- ‘broad, 
wide’: Georgian vrcel- ‘wide, vast’; Mingrelian pirca- ‘with wide-open 
eyes, branchy (of trees)’; Laz [pirce-] ‘broad, wide’ in: leke-pirce- ‘spot’. 
Klimov 1964:85—86 *wrc,e-l- and 1998:55 *wrc,-el- “broad, wide’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*ur- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend; (adj.) wide, 
broad, extended, great, large’: Sanskrit urü-h ‘wide, broad, spacious, 
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extended, great, large, much’, vdras- ‘width, breadth, expanse, room, 
space’; Avestan (in compounds) vouru- ‘wide, broad’; Greek eopóg (< 
*é-Fovc or through metathesis *Feptc [cf. Frisk 1970—1973.1:592—593]) 
‘wide, broad’, espoc ‘breadth, width’; Tocharian A wärts, B aurtse ~ 
wartse ‘wide, broad’, aurtsesa ‘fully’, aurtsäññe ‘breadth’. Pokorny 
1959:1165 *uer- ‘wide’; Walde 1927—1932.1:285 *uer-; Mann 1984— 
1987:255 *eurus (*ur-) ‘wide’; Watkins 1985:77 *wera- and 2000:100 
*wera- ‘wide, broad’ (oldest form *wera,-); Mallory—Adams 1997:83 
*uérh,us ‘wide, broad’; Boisacq 1950:297—298 (Sanskrit uru-h < *urru-) 
*euer-; Hofmann 1966:99 (Sanskrit urti-h < *u,ru-); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.:387—388 *wrrus-, *weros; Prellwitz 1905:164; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:592—593 *urru-s, *uéros-; Beekes 2010.1:483—484 *h,urH-u- (?); 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:110 and IIL150; Burrow 1973:182; Adams 
1999:133; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:562—563 (according to Van 
Windekens, Tocharian A wärts, B aurtse ~ wartse are from Proto-Indo- 
European *urdh-to-s, as in Sanskrit vrddhd-h). 


Buck 1949:12.55 large, big (great); 12.61 wide, broad. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:606—607, no. 482. Slightly different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 2523, *w[i]rh[ü|u] ‘to be wide/broad, to expand, to spread’. 


816. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a “uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *war- ‘to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *war-am- 'to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase, 
to swell’ > Arabic warima ‘to be swollen; to swell, to become swollen; to 
cause to swell, to inflate', waram 'swelling, intumescence, tumor', 
tawarrum ‘swelling, rising, intumescence'; Syriac ?awrem ‘to magnify, to 
raise to honor’; Mandaic iwrama ‘high ground; strong, violent (wind)’; 
Tigrinya wdram ‘balloon’. D. Cohen 1970— :630—631. Berber: Tuareg 
tawrirt ‘cone-shaped pile (of wheat, dates, grain, sand, etc.)’; Mzab awrir 
‘mountain, large hill’, tawrirt ‘hill, mound’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha tawrirt 
‘hill’; Tamazight awrir ‘high ground, hill, knoll, hillock’, tawrirt ‘hill’; 
Kabyle awrir ‘high ground, knoll, hillock’, tawrirt ‘hill, knoll, hillock’; 
Chaouia tawrirt ‘hill’. 

Dravidian: Tamil varai ‘mountain, peak, slope of hill’; Kannada bare 
‘steep, slope’; Kodagu bare ‘steep slope’; Tulu bare ‘steep precipice’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:476, no. 5274. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer-d'-/*wor-d'-/*wr-d'- ‘to raise, to elevate; to 
grow, to increase’: Sanskrit várdhati, várdhate, vrdháti ‘to increase, to 
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augment, to strengthen, to cause to prosper or thrive; to elevate, to exalt, to 
gladden, to cheer, to exhilarate; to grow, to grow up, to increase, to be 
filled or extended; to become longer or stronger; to rise, to ascend’, 
vrddha-h ‘grown, become larger or longer or stronger, increased, 
augmented, great, large’, vrddhi-h ‘growth, increase, rise, augmentation, 
advancement, extension, welfare, prosperity, success, fortune’, vardha-h 
“increasing, augmenting, gladdening’, ürdhvá-h ‘rising or tending upwards, 
raised, elevated, erected, erect, upright, high, above’, ürdhva-m ‘height, 
elevation’; Pali uddhar (adv. and prep.) ‘high up, on top, above’; Avestan 
varad- ‘to grow, to increase’; Greek óp06c (< *Fop0Fóc, cf. Doric Dop0ó6-) 
‘upright, erect; straight, right’, óp0óco ‘to set upright, to set up, to raise up, 
to make straight’. Rix 1998a:627 *ueRdh- ‘to become great, strong’; 
Pokorny 1959:1167 *uerdh-, *uredh- ‘to grow, to increase; high’; Walde 
1927—1932.1:289—280 *ueredh-, *ueradh-; Mann 1984—1987:1578 
*uordhos (*uordhros) ‘grown, full-grown, upright, tall’, 1598 *urdh- 
‘raised, upright, tall’; Mallory—Adams 1997:269 *uórh,dhus ‘upright, 
high’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:117 and 1III:157—158; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1::818—819; Boisacq 1950:711—712 *urdhuo-s; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:415—416; Hofmann 1966:237 *ueredh-; Beekes 1969:241 
*urhdhu- or *uorhdhu- and 2010.1I:1101 *h¿rdřuo-. Proto-Indo-European 
*wer-s-/*wor-s-/*wr-s- ‘highest, uppermost, or topmost part’: Sanskrit 
varsman- ‘height, top’, varsman- ‘height, top, surface, uppermost part’, 
varsiman- ‘height, length, width, breadth’, varsistha-h ‘highest, uppermost, 
longest, greatest’; Avestan varaso ‘forest’; Lithuanian virsus ‘top, head, 
upper part’, vi?sininkas ‘superior, boss’, virs ‘over, beyond, above’; Old 
Church Slavic vrexe ‘summit’; Russian verx [Bepx] ‘top, head; height, 
summit’. Pokorny 1959:1151—1152 *uer- ‘raised place’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:266—268 *uer-; Watkins 1985:76 *wer- and 2000:99 *wer- ‘to 
raise, to lift, to hold suspended’; Mann 1984—1987:1519 *uerks- ‘top’, 
1601—1602 *urks- (*urksos, -us, -ios) ‘tip, top, summit’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.11I:160—161; Mallory—Adams 1997:416 *uers- ‘peak’; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1262—1263; Smoczynski 2007.1:759; Derksen 
2008:538 *urs-u- and 2015:506 *urs-u-. Perhaps also Armenian ger (< 
*wer-) ‘up, upon’. Mann 1984—1987:1516 *uer- (?) ‘up, upon’. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wdrd ‘(wooded) hill or mountain’ > Finnish 
vaara ‘hill, mountain, (especially) wooded hill’; Estonian vaar ‘hillock, 
mound’; Lapp / Saami varre/vare- ‘mountain’, (Kola) ‘forest’; (?) Votyak / 
Udmurt vyr ‘hill’; (?) Zyrian / Komi vor ‘forest’; Vogul / Mansi weer 
‘forest’; Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) wir (war) ‘wooded mountain ridge; 
dense (hardwood) forest. Collinder 1955:121—122 and 1977:134; 
Sammallahti 1988:551 *ward ‘hill; forest’. Hakola (2000:204, no. 912, 
*wars3 ‘hill, mountain’) proposes a different etymology: Finnish vaara 
‘hill, mountain’, varustaa ‘to equip, to provide, to fortify’, varustus 
‘equipment, fortification’, vare ‘pile of stones’; Estonian vare ‘pile of 
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stones, stone ruin’; Hungarian var ‘fortress, stronghold, castle, citadel’, 
varos ‘town, city, municipality’. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain; hill; 12.31 high; 12.33 top; 12.58 tall. Illic-Svityé 
1965:337 *wdra ‘mountain’ (‘ropa’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:622—623, no. 
500; Hakola 2000:204, no. 912; Tyler 1968:809, no. 115. Different 
(improbable) etymologies in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2515, *watré ‘wooded 
hill/mountain’ and, no. 2526, *woRdV ‘to grow (trans.)’, ‘to raise, to bring up 
(children/animals)’. 


817. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 


(vb.) *war- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘blaze, flame, heat, warmth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- ‘to burn, to blaze’: Semitic: Arabic ward (base wry 


[s53]) ‘to kindle, to fire, to strike fire; to burn, to blaze’. Zammit 2002: 
431—432. Egyptian wrt ‘flame, fire’, (reduplicated) w?w3t ‘fire, glow’. 
Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:250 and 1:332; Faulkner 1962:53 w3w3t 
‘fiery one’ (?); Hannig 1995:172. Central Chadic *war- ‘to roast’ > Zime 
wor- ‘to roast’. Southern Cushitic: Iraqw war?es- ‘to flash (of lightning)’. 
Ehret 1980:312. Orél—Stolbova 1995:528, no. 2528, *war- ‘(vb.) to burn; 
(n.) flame’; Ehret 1995:462, no. 973, *war- ‘light’. 

Dravidian: Tamil uru ‘to burn, to smart, to be angry’, urumam ‘heat (as of 
the sun, of the atmosphere), sultriness, noon’; Kannada uri ‘to burn, to 
blaze; to glow; to burn with fever, rage, envy; to burn or smart (as a 
wound, as mouth with pepper)’, uripu, urisu ‘to cause to burn, to inflame’, 
uru, urapu, uripu, urupu, uruvu, urpu ‘burning, flame’; Tulu uri ‘blaze, 
flame, heat, acute pain, wrath’, uriyuni ‘to burn; to blaze; to feel a burning 
sensation; to be angry, envious, (belly) hungry’; Telugu uriyu ‘to burn 
(intr.), to be afflicted, to grieve’, uralu ‘to burn (intr.), to be ablaze’; Kui 
ruta (ruti-) ‘to set fire, to ignite’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:63, no. 656. 
Proto-Kartvelian *war- ‘to glow, to light, to blaze; to glitter, to flash’: 
Georgian (reduplicated) var-var- ‘to glow, to light, to blaze’; Svan 
(reduplicated) war-wal ‘to glitter, to flash, to glance’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:127 *war-; Fahnrich 2007:155 *war-. 
Proto-Indo-European *wer-/*wor- ‘to burn’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) wa-a-ra-i 
‘to kindle, to light’, wa-ra-a-ni ‘is burnt’; Armenian varim ‘to burn’, var 
‘glow’; Gothic warmjan ‘to warm’; Old Icelandic varmr ‘warm’, vermi 
‘warmth’, verma ‘to warm’; Swedish varm ‘warm’; Danish varm ‘warm’; 
Old English wearm ‘warm’, wierman, wyrman ‘to warm, to make warm’; 
Old Frisian warm ‘warm’; Old Saxon warm ‘warm’, wermian ‘to warm’; 
Dutch warm ‘warm’, warmen ‘to warm’; Old High German warma ‘warm’ 
(New High German warm), wirma ‘warmth, heat’? (New High German 
Wärme), wermen ‘to warm’ (New High German wármen); Old Church 
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Slavic vare ‘boiling water, heat’; Russian varit' [Baputs] ‘to boil’; 
Tocharian A wrdatk- ‘to cook’. Rix 1998a:630 *uerH- ‘to be hot’; Pokorny 
1959:1166 *uer- ‘to burn’; Watkins 1985:77 *wer- and 2000:100 *wer- ‘to 
burn’; Mallory—Adams 1997:88 *uer- ‘to burn’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1I:683 *uer- and 1995.1:590 *wer- ‘to burn’; Orél 2003:449 Proto- 
Germanic *warmaz, 449 *warmjanan; Kroonen 2013:575 Proto-Germanic 
*warma- ‘warm’ (< *g"'or-mo-); Feist 1939:552; Lehmann 1986:394— 
395 *wer- ‘to burn, to cook’; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:428; De Vries 
1977:646 and 656; Klein 1971:821; Onions 1966:992—993 Common 
Germanic *warmaz, with variant *werm-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:838 *uer-, 
*uor-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:777 Germanic *warma-; Kloekhorst 2008b: 
923—925; Derksen 2008:512—513. 


Sumerian (reduplicated) ur,-ur, ‘to burn up, to consume, to flicker, to flame, to 
glitter, to glisten’. 


Buck 1949:1.85 burn (vb.); 15.85 hot, warm. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:612— 
613, no. 491; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2508, *wAr][i] ‘to burn, to heat’. 


818. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-) and/or *wir- (— *wer-): 
(vb.) *war- and/or *wir- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make 
known'; 
(n.) *war-a and/or *wir-a ‘news, report, gossip, speech’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *war- 'to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make 
known’: Proto-Semitic *war-ay- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to 
make known’ > Arabic warà (base wry [s3]) ‘to show’; Sabaean wry ‘to 
make known, to announce’; Geez / Ethiopic waraya [0] ‘to tell news, to 
narrate’, ware [0] ‘news’; Tigrinya wäre ‘notice, fame’; Tigre wdra ‘to 
announce’, wäre ‘communication’; Amharic wäre ‘news’. Leslau 
1987:618. Arabic (reduplicated) warwara ‘to sharpen one’s look, to look 
sharply at; to speak fast’. D. Cohen 1970—  :623—624. Egyptian 
(Demotic) wh ‘message, matter, news’; Coptic wo [oyw] ‘news, report’. 
Vycichl 1983:230; Cerny 1976:210. Proto-East Cushitic *war- ‘to make 
known, to tell news’ > Burji waar-iy- ‘to tell’; Saho-Afar war-e ‘news’; 
Somali war ‘news’; Sidamo waar- ‘to gossip, to tell (news), to talk, to 
speak’, wor-e “noteworthy thing’; Hadiyya wor-e ‘fame’; Galla / Oromo 
war-ee ‘fame’. Sasse 1979:42 and 1982:187; Hudson 1989:225 and 399. 
Proto-East Cushitic (caus. mid.) *war-s-t- ‘to inquire about news’ > Burji 
wors-ad- ‘to ask’; Afar war-is-, war-s-it- ‘to tell news’; Somali war-s-ad- 
‘to get news’; Rendille war-s-ad-, wor-s-ad- ‘to ask’. Hudson 1989:22; 
Sasse 1979:42 and 1982:181. Chadic: Ngizim wardu ‘to cry out’. Omotic: 
Mocha wóro ‘news’. Ehret 1995:462, no. 972, *war-/*wir- ‘to call out’. 
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Proto-Dravidian *verr- ‘to say, to speak, to tell’: Gondi vehana ‘to tell’; 
Konda ver- ‘to speak, to tell’; Pengo vec- (vecc-) ‘to speak’; Manda veh- 
‘to tell, to say’; Kui vespa (vest-) ‘to say, to speak, to tell’; Kurux barnd ‘to 
be called, termed; to have a title’; Malto báce ‘to relate, to tell’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:502, no. 5514. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer- ‘to say, to speak, to tell’: Greek sipm (< 
*Fepiw) ‘to say, to speak, to tell’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ú-e-ri-ya-zi ‘to 
invite, to summon, to name’; Palaic (3rd sg. pres.) ü-e-er-ti ‘to say, to call’; 
Latin verbum ‘word’; Gothic waurd ‘word’; Old Icelandic ord ‘word’, 
ordigr ‘wordy’, yrda ‘to speak’; Old English word ‘word’, ge-wyrd(e) 
‘conversation’, wordig ‘talkative’; Old Frisian word ‘word’; Old Saxon 
word ‘word’; Dutch woord ‘word’; Old High German wort ‘word’ (New 
High German Wort); Old Prussian (nom. sg. m.) wirds, wirds ‘word’ (acc. 
sg. m. wirdan); Lithuanian vardas ‘name’. Pokorny 1959:1162—1163 
*uer- ‘to speak’; Walde 1927—1932.1:283—284 *uer-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1516 *uer- (*uerd, -io) ‘to speak’; Watkins 1985:77 *wer- (also 
*wera-) and 2000:100 *wera- (also *wer-) ‘to speak’ (oldest form *wera,-, 
with variant [metathesized] form *wreg,-, contracted to  *wre-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:231 *uer- and 1995.1:200 *wer-, *wr-eH- ‘to 
call, to talk’; Rix 1998a:630—631 *uerh,- ‘to say’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:535 *(s)uer- ‘to say, to speak’; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:325—326 
*wrea,-/*wre-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:469—471; Hofmann 1966:74 *uer-; 
Boisacq 1950:229—230 *uer-; Beekes 2010.1:393 *uerh,-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:756—757 *uere-, *ueré(i)-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:723; De Vaan 2008:664—665; Orél 2003:475 Proto-Germanic 
*wurdan, 475 *wurdigaz, 475 *wurdjan, 475 *wurdjanan, 475—476 
*wurdojanan; Kroonen 2013:600 Proto-Germanic *wurda- ‘word’; Feist 
1939:554 *uerdh-, extended form of *uer-; Lehmann 1986:396 *wer- ‘to 
speak’; De Vries 1977:419 *uer- and 679; Klein 1971:831 *werdh-, 
extended form of *wer-, *were-, *weré-; Onions 1966:1012 *wrdho-, 
*werdh-, based on *wer-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:430—431; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:868 *urdho-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:799 *werdho-; Derksen 
2015:489 *u(e/o)rd'-o-; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:721; Fraenkel 1962—1965. 
II:1198; Kloekhorst 2008b:1002—1003; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 
2008:729—730 *urdh-ó-, *uord'-o- ‘word’. Note: Hittite (1st sg. pres. act.) 
hu-u-wa-ar-tah-hi ‘to curse’, (nom. sg.) hur-ta-iš, hur-ta-as, hur-da-a-is, 
hu-u-ur-ta-is ‘curse’ do not belong here. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:613—614, no. 
492, and 1996a:233—234; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2513, *werV ‘to speak; 
communication’. 


819. Proto-Nostratic root *was’- (~ *was-): 


(vb.) *was?- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 
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(n.) *was)-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *was¥- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 
away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 

(n.) *was?-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 
decomposition’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *was¥- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, 
exhausted’: Proto-Semitic *was’-in- ‘to sleep, to go to sleep, to be asleep’ 
(originally ‘to be tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted, sleepy’) > Hebrew 
*yasen [JW] ‘to sleep, to go to sleep, to be asleep’, yasen [12^] ‘sleeping’; 
Ugaritic ysn ‘to sleep’; Arabic wasina ‘to sleep, to slumber’, wasan ‘deep 
sleep, slumber, nap’, wasndn ‘in deep sleep, slumbering, sleepy, lazy’. D. 
Cohen 1970— :647 (Cohen notes that Fronzaroli thought it necessary to 
posit two separate stems for Proto-Semitic: *wasin- ‘asleep’ and *Sin-at- 
‘sleep’); Klein 1987:266; Murtonen 1989:223—224; Zammit 2002:434. 
Berber: Tuareg iwhar ‘to be old’, zawhar ‘to cause to become old, to cause 
to age’, tuhere ‘old age’; Tawlemmet ucar ‘to grow old’, tucaray ‘old age’; 
Nefusa usar ‘to be old’, awassar ‘old’; Ghadames usar ‘to be old’, awassar 
‘an old man’ (f. tawassart); Mzab awsar ‘to be or become old’, awassar 
‘old’; Tamazight wsir ‘to be old, to grow old’, ssawir ‘to cause to become 
old, to cause to age’, tusar ‘old age, decrepitude’, awassar ‘old’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha iwsir ‘to grow old’, tawssart ‘old age’; Riff usar ‘to be 
old, to grow old’, tussar ‘old age’, awassar ‘old; old man’ (f. tawassart); 
Kabyle iwsir ‘to be old, to be very old, to be decrepit’, awassar ‘old, 
decrepit’; Chaouia usar ‘to be old’, tuser ‘old age, senility’, awassar ‘old, 
old man’ (f. tawassart). 

B. Dravidian: Kannada baccu ‘to be tired’, baccelu ‘tiredness’, basvali ‘to be 
fatigued’; Tulu baccuni ‘to be wearied, tired, fatigued’, baccavuni ‘to tire, 
to fatigue’, baccely ‘fatigue, weariness, tiredness’, baccangelu ‘tiredness, 
fatigue’; Pengo vah- (vast-) ‘to be or become tired’; Kui vaha (vahi-) ‘(vb.) 
to be tired, exhausted; to tire, to faint; (n.) weariness, exhaustion’; Kuwi 
vwahali, wahinai ‘to be tired’, vah- ‘to be tired, to become tired’, vahu 
‘weariness’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, no. 5215. Tamil vécdtai 
‘sorrow’, vecaru (vecaruv-, vecarr-) ‘to be weary, fatigued, vexed, 
distressed’, vecaram, vécarikkai, vecaravu ‘sorrow, weariness, fatigue’, 
vecatal ‘mental agitation’, vecaru (vécari-) ‘to be weary, fatigued, vexed, 
distressed; to be consoled; to rest’, vecaral ‘weariness, sorrow; becoming 
consoled or pacified, rest’; Malayalam vécaru ‘anxiety’; Kodagu be-ja:ra 
‘sorrow’; Kannada béjaru ‘weariness (from fatigue, pain, vexation), 
annoyance’, bésar(u) (besatt-) ‘to grow weary or fatigued, to become tired 
of, to be disgusted or vexed’, bésara, bésarake, bésarike ‘weariness, 
fatigue’, bésarisu ‘to cause to be weary’; Telugu vesafa ‘fatigue, 
weariness’, vésaramu ‘trouble, fatigue’, vésdru ‘to be troubled or fatigued; 
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to be disgusted’, vésarincu ‘to trouble’; Tulu béjary ‘weariness, fatigue, 
disgust; fatigued, weary’; Koraga bisirige ‘homesickness’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:504, no. 5524. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *wds’d- ‘to be or become tired, weary, 
fatigued, exhausted’ > Finnish väsy- ‘to become tired, weary, exhausted’, 
väsähtä- ‘to become (a little) tired, to be overcome with weariness’; 
Estonian vdsi- ‘to become tired, weary, exhausted’; Lapp / Saami 
(Northern) viessá-/viesá- ‘to get a little tired, fatigued, languid’, viesse ‘that 
easily gets tired’; Votyak / Udmurt vis- ‘to ache, to be sick’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:818 *wasd. 


Buck 1949:4.61 sleep (vb., sb.); 4.84 sick; sickness; 4.91 tired, weary. Illic- 
Svityé 1965:370 *wá/s/A ‘to become tired (of)’ (*ycraBare"); Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:623—624, no. 501; Hakola 2000:210, no. 941, *wds3- ‘to become tired’. 


820. Proto-Nostratic root *was?- (~ *was?-): 


(vb.) *was¥- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 


away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 


(n.) *was¥-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 


decomposition’ 


Identical to: 
(vb.) *was?- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 
(n.) *was)-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian ws ‘to fall out (of hair), to be destroyed’, wsr ‘to dry 


up, to be barren, to be despoiled’. Hannig 1995:218 and 221; Faulkner 
1962:70; Erman—Grapow 1921:41 and 1926—1963.1:368, 1:374; 
Gardiner 1957:562. 

Dravidian: Tulu ujjéru, ujveru ‘a pestle’, ujide, jidde ‘a small mortar’; 
Belari ijde ‘mortar’, ijgeri ‘pestle’; Parji uyp- to husk (rice)’; Gadba 
(Ollari) uyup- (uyut-) ‘to pound (rice, etc.)’; Gondi ussana, us-, usand ‘to 
pound with a pestle, to husk rice’, uskal ‘a big pestle, rice-pounder’, uskal, 
usval, usmal, uspal ‘pestle’; Pengo uh- (ust-) ‘to husk (rice); Manda uhka- 
‘to pound’; Kui uhpa (uht-) ‘(vb.) to strike against, to impress, to make a 
mark, to write; (n.) the act of writing against, marking, writing’; Kuwi 
ussali, us- (uht-) ‘to pound paddy’, uh’nai ‘to pound with a pestle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:571, no. 583. 

Proto-Indo-European *wes- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to 
wither, to fade, to rot away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’: Hittite 
wesuriya-, wiSuriya- ‘to press, to oppress’; Old Icelandic vesall ‘poor, 
destitute, wretched’, visna ‘to wither’, visinn ‘withered’; Swedish vissna 
‘to wither’, vissen ‘withered, faded’; Danish visne ‘to fade, to wither, to 
droop’, vissen ‘faded, withered, dry, arid’; Old English wisnian, weosnian 
‘to dry up, to wither’, forwesan ‘to wither away, to fade, to decay’; Old 
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High German wésanén ‘to wither, to fade’, firwésan ‘to destroy, to decay’ 
(Middle High German verwésen, New High German verwesen ‘to putrefy, 
to decompose, to decay, to molder, to rot’). Mann 1984—1987:1524— 
1525 *ues- ‘to wither, to fade, to rot, to waste away’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:142 *ues- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to 
fade'; Orél 2003:458 Proto-Germanic *wesalaz, 467 *wisanan; De Vries 
1977:657 and 668; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:452—453; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:819—820 Middle High German verwésen « Proto-Germanic *wis-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:764. 


Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 11.27 destroy; 15.84 dry. 


821. Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was-): 
(vb.) *was- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’; 
(n.) *was-a ‘augmentation, increase, addition, increment’; (adj.) ‘increased, 
augmented, heaped up, filled, full’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *was- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’: 
Proto-Semitic *was-ak- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’ > 
Geez / Ethiopic wassaka [@fh] ‘to add, to join to, to augment, to 
supplement, to increase’, wassakot [MAT] ‘increase, increment’, wassake 
[@-“'n.] ‘addition, increment, increase, extra amount’; Tigrinya wässäkä ‘to 
add’; Tigre wássáká ‘to add’; Amharic wässäkä ‘to add’; (?) Akkadian 
esehu (Mari eséku) ‘to assign, to apportion (lots)’. D. Cohen 1970— :568; 
Leslau 1987:619—620. Proto-Semitic *was-ak’- ‘to add (to), to augment, 
to increase, to heap up’ > Arabic wasaka ‘to store, to heap up, to load 
freight’. D. Cohen 1970— :571—572; Zammit 2002:433. Egyptian wsr 
‘to be rich, wealthy; to be strong, mighty, powerful’, wsr ‘a wealthy man’, 
wsrw ‘strength, power, might’, wsrw-t ‘strength, power, might’, (causative) 
swsr ‘to make powerful’. Hannig 1995:215; Faulkner 1962:69; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:40 and 1926—1963.1:360—363; Gardiner 1957:562. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *wes-/*ws- ‘to fill, to be filled’, *(S)a-ws-e- ‘full’: 
Georgian vs- ‘to fill, to be filled’, sa-vs-e- ‘full’; Mingrelian (p)s- ‘to fill, to 
be filled’, o-ps-a-, e-pS-a-, go-ps-a- ‘full’; Laz pš- ‘to fill, to be filled’, 
(j)o-ps-a- ‘full’; Svan gwes-/gws- ‘to fill, to be filled’, gwes-i, gos-i ‘full’ 
(initial g- is secondary). Klimov 1964:86 *ws,- and 1998:52—53 *wes;- : 
*ws,- ‘to fill, to be filled’, 173—174 *(s)a-ws,-e- ‘full, complete’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:133—134 *wes,-, *s,a-ws,-e; Fahnrich 
2007:161—162 *wes,-, *s,a-ws -e; Schmidt 1962:110. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 11.42 wealth, riches; 11.51 rich; 
13.21 full. Bomhard 1996a:208, no. 606. 


822. Proto-Nostratic root *wath- (~ *wath-): 
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(vb.) *wat^- ‘to pass (of time); to grow old, to age’; 
(n.) *wat^-a ‘year, age’; (adj.) ‘old’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *wat-ar- ‘to continue (for a long time)’ > Ugaritic 
wtr-hd ‘everlasting’; Arabic watara, ?awtara ‘to follow in uninterrupted 
succession, to continue regularly’; Epigraphic South Arabian wtr-?l 
‘everlasting God’; Geez / Ethiopic ?awtara [A®-t2] ‘to do something with 
attention, to direct attention to, to pursue earnestly, to fix (the eyes upon), 
to persevere, to continue, to be assiduous’, watr [PFC] ‘uninterrupted 
time, continuous period of time’, watra [a£] ‘continually, perpetually, 
assiduously, frequently, always, often’, watura [®t] ‘continuously, 
entirely’; Tigrinya wátru ‘always, continuously’; Amharic wdtro ‘always, 
continually, as in the past’; Gurage (Muher) (a)zwdttdrd ‘to do something 
often’ (denominative from [Geez / Ethiopic] za-watr [H-Q"FC] ‘often’). 
Leslau 1979:718 and 1987:622; D. Cohen 1970— :654; Zammit 2002: 
426—427. Egyptian wti ‘to be old’, wtw, wtwti ‘oldest son’. Hannig 
1995:223; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:377 and 1:378. Probably also: 
Highland East Cushitic: Hadiyya watara ‘young of animals’; Kambata 
watara, (f.) watara-t, (f. pl.) watarra-t ‘young of animals’, waataan-cu 
‘calf, young; new-born’. Hudson 1989:172—173. Semantic development 
as in Sanskrit vatsd-h ‘yearling, calf, the young of any animal’ cited below. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *weth- *(vb.) to pass (of time); to grow old, to age; 
(adj.) old; (n.) year, age’: Hittite (acc. sg.) ú-it-tan ‘year’; Sanskrit vatsará-h 
‘a year’, vatsá-h ‘yearling, calf, the young of any animal’; Albanian vit, 
vjet ‘year’, (adv.) vjet ‘last year’, viç ‘calf’, vjeç ‘years old’; Sogdian 
wtsnyy ‘old’; Greek Fétoc, étoc ‘year’; Latin vetus ‘old, ancient, of long 
standing (that is, not new or young)’, veterd ‘to grow old’, vitulus ‘a bull- 
calf’; Gothic wiprus ‘lamb’; Old Icelandic veðr ‘wether’; Norwegian veder 
‘wether’; Swedish vädur ‘wether’; Danish vader ‘wether’; Old English 
weper ‘wether, sheep’; Old Saxon withar, wethar ‘wether’; Dutch weder 
‘wether’; Old High German wider, widar ‘wether’ (New High German 
Widder ‘ram’); Old Lithuanian vétusas ‘old’; Old Church Slavic vetvxe 
‘old’. Pokorny 1959:1175 *uet- ‘year’; Walde 1927—1932.1:251 *uet-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1530—1531 *uetesios, *uetsios (*uetsos) ‘year-old 
animal; yearling’, 1531 *uetalos, -om ‘year-old, yearling’, 1531 *uetos, 
-es- ‘year, age’; Watkins 1985:78 *wet- and 2000:101 *wer- ‘year’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:783 *uet/"Jo- and 1995.1:685 *wet'o- ‘old’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:654 *uet- ‘year’; Boisacq 1950:293; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:583—584 *uet-, *uetes-, *uetes-o-, *uets-i-, *uet-o-, *uetuso-; 
Hofmann 1966:97—98; Beekes 2010.1:476—477 *uet-os; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:382—383 *wet-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11I:776— 
777; Ernout—Meillet 1979:730 *wet-; De Vaan 2008:672—673; Orél 
1998:509 and 2003:459—460 Proto-Germanic *wepruz ~ *wepraz; 
Kroonen 2013:584 Proto-Germanic *wepru- ‘(male) lamb, yearling’; Feist 
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1939:571 *uét-os; Lehmann 1986:408 *wet-, *wetos- ‘year’; De Vries 
1977:649 *uetos; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:460; Onions 1966:1000 
Common Germanic *wepruz; Klein 1971:825 *wet- ‘year’; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:856 *uet- ‘year’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:790 *wet- ‘year’; 
Walshe 1951:250; Derksen 2008:517 *uet-us-o- and 2015:500 *uet-us-o-; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:745; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1233; Huld 1984:129— 
130; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III: 133. 

C. Proto-Altaic *of"e ‘old’: Proto-Tungus *(y)ut- ‘old; earlier, before; old 
age’ > Evenki utakan ‘old age’, utu ‘old’, utéle ‘earlier, before’; Lamut / 
Even ute ‘old’, ótel ‘earlier, before’; Negidal utéle ‘earlier, before’; Udihe 
uteli ‘earlier, before’; Solon utaci ‘grandfather’. Proto-Mongolian *óte- 
‘(vb.) to grow old; (adj.) old; (n.) old man’ > Written Mongolian ótel- ‘to 
age, to grow old’, ótelül ‘the state of being old, aging, senility’, ötegü ‘old 
man, senior’; Khalkha ötöl ‘old’, ótgós ‘elders, seniors’; Buriat ütelhe(n) 
‘old’, ütő ‘old man’; Kalmyk ötl ‘old’, ötəgə ‘old man’; Ordos ötöl- ‘to 
grow old’; Moghol iitdyii ‘old man’; Dagur utel ‘constantly, traditionally’, 
utele- ‘to grow old’, utaci ‘old man’; Monguor sdoli- ‘to grow old’, sdogu 
‘old man’. Proto-Turkish *6ni- ‘old’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon) ötüken name 
of the homeland of the Turks (‘old country’); Karakhanide Turkic ötüken 
name of the homeland of the Turks (‘old country’); Tuva ótükán name of a 
mountain ridge in Tuva; Chuvash vad» ‘old’; Yakut ótóy ‘old, abandoned 
house’; Dolgan Ofók ‘everything old’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1067—1068 *ot'e ‘old’; Poppe 1960:51 and 108; Street 1974:22 *óte 
‘old (of people)’. 


Buck 1949:14.15 old; 14.73 year. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:337 *w/e/ta ‘year’ (‘Ton’) 
and 1966b:316, no. 1.33; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:625—626, no. 503; Takacs 
2004a:214, no. 1714; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2550, *wetV ‘year’ (and/or ‘long 
time’ [ ‘old’] ??). 


823. Proto-Nostratic root *wat- (~ *wath-): 
(vb.) *wat'- ‘to say, to speak, to be talkative’; 
(n.) *wat^-a ‘sound, cry, chatter, babble, report’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wat- ‘to call, to speak’: West Chadic *wat- ‘to call’ > Pero 
wat- ‘to call’. Central Chadic *wat- ‘to call’ > Tera wat- ‘to call’. Omotic 
*wat-/*yat- ‘to say, to speak’ > Ometo ot, yot, iwet- ‘to say, to speak’; 
Yemsa / Janjero it- ‘to say, to speak’; Bench / Gimira ayf- ‘to say, to 
speak’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:529, no. 2534, *wat- ‘to call, to speak’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil vataru (vatari-) ‘to chatter, to prate, to be talkative, to 
lisp, to abuse’; Kannada odaru ‘to sound, to cry aloud, to shout, to shriek, 
to howl’ (causative odarisu), odaruvike ‘sounding, crying aloud’; Telugu 
vadaru, vaduru ‘to prattle, to prate, to babble, to chatter, to jabber’, 
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vabarübotu ‘prattler, babbler’, odaru ‘to prattle, to prate, to abuse’; Tulu 
badaritana ‘defamation’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:473, no. 5244. 
Proto-Indo-European *wet^H-/*wot^H- ‘to say, to speak’: Latin vetō ‘to 
forbid, to prohibit’ (Old Latin voto); Old Welsh (3rd sg. rel.) guet-id 
‘says’; Middle Welsh dy-wed- ‘to speak’, dy-wawt ‘said’ (Modern Welsh 
gwad- in: gwadaf na ‘I do not say that, I deny that’). Rix 1998a:634—635 
*ueth, ‘to say, to speak’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:730; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:776 (*uot- in Welsh gwadu ‘to deny’); De Vaan 2008:672; 
Morris Jones 1913:369—370 *uat- (*u.t-), *uet/d- ‘to say’. 

Uralic: Finnish vatustaa ‘to be harping, to chatter’; Estonian vada ‘to 
prattle, to chatter, to jabber’. 

Proto-Altaic *dt'e- (~ -t-) ‘to say, to recite; to ask, to request, to pray; to 
sing’: Proto-Tungus *(y)ot- ‘to shout, to cry’ > Evenki otutka- ‘to shout, to 
cry’. Proto-Mongolian *óci- ‘to report; to pray; to sing a song’ > Written 
Mongolian dci- ‘to say, to answer, to testify; to pray, to offer (Buddhist)’; 
Khalkha öč- ‘to report; to pray’; Kalmyk óco- ‘to report; to pray’; Ordos 
öčö- ‘to recite loudly (prayer); Dagur ucule- ‘to sing a song’. Proto-Turkic 
*ót- ‘to sing (of birds); to say; to ask, to request? > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) öt- ‘to sing (of birds)’, ótün- ‘to ask, to request’; Karakhanide 
Turkic öt- ‘to sing (of birds)’, dtiin- ‘to ask, to request’; Turkish öt- ‘to sing 
(of birds)’; Turkmenian ótün- ‘to ask, to request’; Uighur ótün- ‘to ask, to 
request’; Tatar öten- ‘to ask, to request’; Chuvash avot- ‘to sing (of birds)’; 
Yakut et- ‘to say’; Dolgan et- ‘to say’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1068 *ót'e (~ -t-) ‘sound’; Poppe 1960:51 and 135; Street 1974:22 
*óti- ‘to inform, to pray’. 


Buck 1949:18.21 speak, talk; 18.22 say. Hakola 2000:211, no. 944; Illic-Svityé 
1965:336 *wata ‘to speak’ (‘TroBoputp’). 


824. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wat?-a ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the interior 


or inside of anything’: 


A. Proto-Dravidian *vac(-Vr)- ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the interior 


or inside of anything’: Tamil vayiru ‘belly, stomach, paunch, womb, 
center, heart of a tree, interior, inner space, mind’, vayin ‘belly, stomach’, 
vaya ‘fetus, womb’; Malayalam vayaru ‘belly, stomach, inside, receptacle 
of fruit-seeds’, vayaram ‘big-bellied’; Kannada basar(u), basir, basur(u), 
basru ‘belly, abdomen, womb, pregnancy, embryo, the inside, hold of a 
ship’, basari, basuri ‘pregnant woman’; Kota vir ‘belly, pregnant’; Tulu 
banji ‘stomach, belly, womb, interior or inner part (as of a tree), mind, 
heart’, basuri, basuru ‘pregnancy’; Konda vaski ‘small intestines’; Pengo 
(pl) vahiy ‘intestines’; Manda vahiy ‘intestines’; Kui vahi ‘intestines, 
entrails, bowels’; Kuwi vwahi ‘entrails’, wahi ‘stomach, intestines’. 
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Krishnamurti 2003:484 *wac-Vt ‘stomach, fetus’; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:474, no. 5259. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *wet’-er-o-/*ut’-er-o- ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; 
womb; the interior or inside of anything’: Sanskrit udara-m ‘the belly, 
stomach, bowels; womb; the interior or inside of anything’; Avestan 
udara- ‘belly, stomach’; Greek (Hesychius) óógpog: (with ó- for 0-) 
‘stomach’ (cf. Attic téspocg ‘dropsy’), (Hesychius) totpoc: ‘stomach’, 
(Attic) botépa, (Ionic) botépn (< *udstera) ‘the womb’; Latin uterus (with 
-t- for -d-; perhaps, as suggested by Thurneysen, from *udris) ‘the womb’; 
Old Prussian weders ‘insides, stomach’; Lithuanian védaras ‘insides, 
stomach’; Latvian véders, védars ‘stomach’; Tocharian B wastarye ‘liver’. 
Pokorny 1959:1104—1105 *udero-, *uédero- ‘belly’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:190—191 *udero-, *uédero-; Mann 1984—1987:1474 *uderos, 
-om ‘belly, stomach’; Watkins 1985:72 *udero- and 2000:94 *udero- 
‘abdomen, womb, stomach’; Mallory—Adams 1997:2 *udero- ‘abdomen, 
stomach’, *udStero/eh,- ‘abdomen, stomach’; Frisk 1970—1973.II:956 
*udero-, *uedero- and II:975—976 *ud-tera; Boisacq 1950:1008 (Latin 
uterus < *udero-s); Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:1151 and 1I:1162; Hofmann 
1966:387 *ud-tero-; Beekes 2010.1I:1526 *udero- and 1II:1539 *ud-tero-; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:104; De Vaan 2008:647 *(H)ud-ér-o- ‘outer, 
sticking out; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1E846 *udris; *ud-tro-, 
*udero-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:757; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:565; 
Adams 1999:598 *udstryo-, *ud-tero-, *ud-ero-; Smoczyfiski 2007.1:727; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.11I:1210—1211; Derksen 2015:494 *ud-ero-m. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *waťa ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the 
interior or inside of anything’ > Finnish vatsa ‘stomach, belly’; Vogul / 
Mansi vas ‘stomach’. Collinder 1955:123 and 1977:136; Rédei 1986— 
1988:547 *waca. 


Buck 1949:4.46 belly, stomach. Illič-Svityč 1965:341 *wa/c/a ‘abdomen’ 
(‘xuBot’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:617, no. 496; Hakola 2000:211, no. 943. 


825. Proto-Nostratic exclamation *way ‘woe!’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *way exclamation: ‘woe!’: Proto-Semitic *way exclama- 
tion: ‘woe!’ > Akkadian ai ‘woe!’; Syriac way ‘woe!’; Arabic way *woe!, 
shame!’; Soqotri woy ‘woe!’; Geez / Ethiopic way [®2] ‘woe!, ah!, alas!’; 
Tigrinya wdy, way *woe!; Tigre way ‘woe!’; Harari way ‘woe!, misery’; 
Amharic wdyy, wáyyo, wdyydw, awdyy, awayy ‘woe!’; Gurage wa, (Eža) 
way exclamation expressing pain: ‘woe!’. Leslau 1963:162, 1979:639, and 
1987:623; D. Cohen 1970— :531; Zammit 2002:443. Egyptian wy ‘woe!’; 
Coptic woy [oyo(e)i] ‘woe!’. Hannig 1995:179; Vycichl 1983:230; Cerny 
1976:209. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye way ‘alas!’; Quara wé ‘alas!’. 
Reinisch 1895:240. Chadic: Hausa wái ‘woel’. 
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Proto-Indo-European *way exclamation: ‘woe!’: Avestan vayoi, avoi, 
avoya ‘woe!’; Latin vae ‘alas!, woe"; Welsh gwae ‘woe!’; Armenian vay 
‘woe!’; Gothic wai ‘woe!’; Old Icelandic va, vei ‘woe!’; Old English wa, 
we ‘woe!’; Old Frisian wé ‘woe!’; Old Saxon wé ‘woe!’; Dutch wee 
*woe!; Old High German we ‘alas!, woe!’ (New High German weh); 
Lithuanian vai ‘woe!’; Hittite uwai- ‘woe’. Pokorny 1959:1110—1111 
*uai *woe"; Walde 1927—1932.1:212—213 *uai; Mann 1984— 
1987:1485 *uai ‘alas; woe’; Watkins 1985:73 *wai and 2000:94 *wai 
‘alas’ (interjection); Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:724 *uai; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:711; De Vaan 2008:650; Orél 2003:440 Proto-Germanic 
*wai; Kroonen 2013:556 Proto-Germanic *wai (interjection) ‘woe’; Feist 
1939:541; Lehmann 1986:387—388 *wai (interjection) ‘woe’; De Vries 
1977:637; Onions 1966:1011; Klein 1971:830 *wai-; Kluge— Vercoullie 
1898:321; Seebold 1989:781 Germanic *wai; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:843 
*uai; Kloekhorst 2008b:937— 939; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1179. 

Uralic: Finnish voi in, for example: voi sinua raukkaa! ‘poor you!’, voi 
kunpa tietäisin ‘I wish I knew’. 


Sumerian i-a, ù ‘woel. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:604, no. 479. 


826. Proto-Nostratic root *wa3- (~ *wa3-): 
(vb.) *wa3- ‘to flow’; 
(n.) *wa3-a ‘running water’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *waz- ‘to flow’: Semitic: Arabic wazaba ‘to flow (water)’, 
mizab ‘drain pipe, drain; gutter, sewer; roof gutter’. D. Cohen 1970— : 
515. Arabic wazaga ‘to make water in jets (said especially of a she-camel 
which sprays its urine while walking along)’, wazag ‘shower’. D. Cohen 
1970— :517—518. Egyptian wzs ‘to urinate’, wzst ‘urine’. Gardiner 
1957:562; Hannig 1995:217; Faulkner 1962:69; Erman—Grapow 1921:40 
and 1926—1963.1:357, 1:358. Note: Orél—Stolbova (1995:530, no. 2543) 
reconstruct Proto-Afrasian *wuc- ‘urine’ on the basis of the Egyptian 
forms cited above and several East Chadic forms. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow (1994.I:192), however, reconstruct Proto-East Chadic *wicé 
‘urine’, which cannot possibly be connected phonetically with the above 
Egyptian forms. Therefore, the Chadic forms are not included here. 
Dravidian: Tamil vaci ‘rain, water’; Kannada basi, bose ‘to drip, to drop, to 
trickle, to ooze, to flow; to pour off water from boiled rice, etc., by 
inclining the vessel, to strain’, basu ‘oozing’; Tulu basabasa ‘gushing, 
flowing in a stream’, bassa ‘overflowing’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:471, 
no. 5214. 
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C. Proto-Kartvelian *we3- ‘mineral spring’: Georgian ve3-a ‘mineral spring’; 
Mingrelian men3- (< *wa3-) ‘mineral spring’. Fáhnrich 2007:162 *we3,-; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:134—135 *we3,-; Klimov 1998:53 *we3,- 
“mineral spring’; 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 1.36 river; stream; brook; 4.65 urinate; urine; 10.32 
flow (vb.). 


827. Proto-Nostratic root *wed-: 
(vb.) *wed- ‘to strike (with a weapon)’; 
(n.) *wed-a ‘death, ruin, murder; strike, cut, wound, scar; weapon, axe’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic wada (base wdy [cs2;]) ‘to kill, to destroy; to 
perish, to die; to cut off; to kill, to destroy’, wadi? ‘death, ruin, murder, 
destruction’. D. Cohen 1970— :500 (?awdà(y) ‘to perish’); Zammit 
2002:430. Berber: Kabyle waddac ‘to hit, to beat, to strike’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil veftu (vetti-) *(vb.) to cut (as with sword or axe), to cut 
off, to engrave, to dig (as a well), to injure, to destroy; (n.) cutting, wound, 
cut, engraving’; Malayalam veftuka ‘to cut with a sword or axe, to dig, to 
engrave’, veffu ‘strike, cut, wound, sunstroke, stitch, felling trees, digging, 
engraving’; Kota vef ‘cut, mark of a scar’; Kannada beffu '(vb.) to cause to 
enter firmly, to strike forcibly into, to impress, to stamp, to coin; (n.) tool 
for making impressions’; Tulu bettuni ‘to cut, to circumcise’, boftuni ‘to 
beat (as a drum), to hammer (as metal), to knock (as a door)’, bottavuni, 
bottele ‘drummer’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:497—4098, no. 5478. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wed'- (secondary o-grade form: *wod?-) ‘to cut, to 
strike, to slay’: Sanskrit vadhati ‘to strike, to kill, to slay, to destroy’, 
vadhá-h ‘one who kills, slayer, vanquisher, destroyer’, vádhar-, vadhana 
‘weapon’; Avestan vaóaya- ‘to repulse’; Greek (Homeric) €8@v ‘pushing, 
shoving’; Lithuanian vedegà ‘a type of axe’; Old Prussian wedigo 
*carpenter's axe’; Tocharian B wät- ‘to fight’, weta ‘struggle, battle’, weta,, 
‘warrior’, A wac ‘combat, struggle’. Rix 1998a:600—601 *ued"h,- ‘to 
strike’; Pokorny 1959:1115 *uedh- ‘to hit’; Walde 1927—1932.[:254— 
255 *uedh-; Mann 1984—1987:1498 *uedh- ‘to fight’, 1558 *uodheio ‘to 
contend, to fight; to enrage, to incite; to rage, to bluster’; Watkins 1985:73 
*wedh- and 2000:95 *wedha- ‘to push, to strike’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:471 *uedh- ‘to push, to strike’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:135— 
136; Frisk 1970—1973.1:449—450; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:316 *wedh-; 
Hofmann 1966:70 and 84 *uedh-; Beekes 2010.1:378—379; Adams 
1999:590 *wedh- ‘to strike (down)? and 608; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:541—542 (Van Windekens rejects derivation of the Tocharian 
forms from Proto-Indo-European *uedh-); Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1211. 
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Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 9.21 strike (hit, beat). Illié-Svityé 1965:362 *weda ‘to 
chop with a weapon’ (‘pyOuts’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:603— 604, no. 478; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2460, *wedV (or *we?VdV ?) ‘to push, to strike, to cut 
(with weapon)’. 


828. Proto-Nostratic root *wel-: 


(vb.) *wel- ‘to slay, to fight’; 
(n.) *wel-a ‘conquest, victory, defeat, slaughter, massacre; fight, battle, attack’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil vel (velv-, venr-) ‘to conquer, to overcome, to subdue, to 


destroy, to remove, to excel’, verrimai ‘victoriousness, victory, distinctive 
greatness’, verran, verral, verri, ven, venri ‘victory, success’; Malayalam 
velluka ‘to overcome, to surpass, to kill’, venni, verri ‘victory’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:499, no. 5493. 

Proto-Indo-European *welH-/*w/]H- (secondary o-grade form: *wolH-) ‘to 
strike, to wound’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) wa-al-ah-zi, wa-al-ha-an-na-i ‘to 
strike, to attack’; Luwian u(wajlant- ‘death’, u(wa)lantal(I)i- ‘mortal’; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian wal(a)- ‘death’, walatali- ‘mortal’; Greek ovaj (< 
*FoA-và) ‘wound, scar’; Latin vulnus (volnus) ‘wound’, vulneró (volneró) 
‘to wound, to injure’; Old Irish fuil ‘blood’; Welsh gweli ‘wound’; Old 
Icelandic valr ‘the slain’; Old English wa ‘slaughter, carnage, field of 
battle’, wol ‘pestilence, mortality, disease’, w@/an ‘to torment, to afflict’; 
Old Saxon wolian ‘to kill, to slaughter’, wal ‘battlefield’; Old High 
German wal ‘battlefield’, wuol ‘defeat, ruin’; Lithuanian vé/é ‘the soul of a 
dead person, ghost’, vélnias ‘devil’, velys ‘death’; Tocharian A wäl-, wal- 
‘to die’, B wäl- ‘to strike, to break’ (perhaps also Ylaifdkte ‘Indra’ [< 
‘smiter’]), (?) walts- ‘to crush, to grind; to agitate, to trouble’. Rix 
1998a:619—620 *uelh,- ‘to strike, to attack’; Pokorny 1959:1144—1145 
*uel- ‘to tear, to rob, to wound’; Walde 1927—1932.1:304—305 *uel-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1571—1572 *uolio, *uoleid ‘to roll, to overturn, to 
ruin’; Watkins 1985:76 *wela- and 2000:98 *wela- ‘to strike, to wound’ 
(oldest form *wela,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:492, fn. 1, *uel- and 
1995.1:413, fn. 1, *wel- ‘to lacerate, to tear apart; to wound; to kill’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:650 *uolno/eh,- ‘(bloody) wound’, *uelh,- ‘to 
strike, to kill, to die’; Boisacq 1950:727 *uel-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:443— 
444 *uel-; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:836—837; Hofmann 1966:244 *uel-; 
Beekes 2010.1I::1125—1126 *uel-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:827 
*uel-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:749—750 Latin volnus («? *welenos); De 
Vaan 2008:687; Kroonen 2013:569 Proto-Germanic *wala- ‘the slain’; 
Orél 2003:443 Proto-Germanic *walaz I]; De Vries 1977:642 *uel-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:554— 555 *uel-, *uol-, *ul- and I:555 *ul-, *ul-; 
Adams 1999:519 and 588—589 *welh,- ‘to strike’; Derksen 2015:496 
*uelh;-; Smoczynski 2007.1:732; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:1218—1219; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:945—946 *uélh;-ti/*ulh;-énti. 
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C. 


Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wels- ‘to strike, to kill, to slay, to slaughter’ > 
Hungarian öl- ‘to kill, to slay, to put to death, to slaughter, to butcher’, öles 
‘killing, slaying, slaughtering’, öldöklés ‘massacre, butchery, slaughter’; 
Votyak / Udmurt vi(j)y- ‘to kill’; Zyrian / Komi (Permyak) vij- ‘to kill, to 
slay’, (Sysola) vi- ‘to strike (not dead)’; Vogul / Mansi ääl- ‘to kill’; 
Ostyak / Xanty wel-/(1mptv.) wald-, (Southern) wet- ‘to kill, to catch’. 
Collinder 1955:105, 1960:413 *wel'a-, and 1977:119; Rédei 1986— 
1988:566—567 *weós-; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wild- ‘to kill’. I favor 
Collinder’s and Sammallahti’s reconstructions over the one proposed by 
Rédei. Illič-Svityč (1965:367) reconstructs Proto-Uralic *w/e/la. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.85 wound (sb.); 11.27 destroy. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:629, no. 507; Illié-Svityó 1965:367 *wela ‘to slay, to fight’ 
(‘cpaxar[ca]’) — Illié-Svityó also includes Altaic material under this 
etymology. However, the Altaic material appears to go better with Proto- 
Nostratic *wal- (~ *wal-) ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to rub, to press; to be 
worn out, weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’ (cf. Proto-Altaic *oli- ‘to be 
weak from hunger, to starve to death; to die, to fade, to wither’). Forms 
meaning ‘to kill’ in the Altaic daughter languages (such as Turkish öldür- ‘to 
kill’, for example) are clearly secondary developments. 


829. Proto-Nostratic root *wely-: 
(vb.) *wel’- ‘to be open, to be vacant’; 
(n.) *wel"-a ‘open space, open land, field, meadow’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ve/i ‘(vb.) to be open or public; to be vacant, empty; (n.) 
open space, outside, plain, space, intervening space, gap, room, openness, 
plainness, publicity’, ve/ippu ‘outside, open space, enclosed space’, veliyar 
‘outsiders, strangers’; Malayalam veli ‘open field; notoriety; outside’, 
veliccam ‘publicity’; Telugu veli ‘the outside, exterior, excommunication; 
outside, external’, velalu ‘to go or come out, to start’, velalucu ‘to send 
out’, velupala ‘the outside, exterior; outside, external’, velladi ‘open space; 
publicity; openness’, veliparacu, velipuccu ‘to make public or known’, 
velarincu, velar(u)cu ‘to send or drive out, to make public’; Kannada 
belavara ‘an outcaste’; Parji valip- (valit-) ‘to expel, to drive away’; Konda 
veli ‘outside’; Kuwi vellli kinai ‘to excommunicate’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:500— 501, no. 5498. 

Proto-Kartvelian *wel- ‘field’: Georgian vel- ‘field, plain’; Mingrelian 
ve(1)- ‘field’. Klimov 1964:82—83 *wel- and 1998:51 *wel- ‘valley, field’. 
Proto-Indo-European *wel- ‘field, meadow’: Greek nAvotov ‘the Elysian 
fields’; Hittite wellu- ‘meadow’. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.]I:824 *uel- 
and 1995.1:793 *wel- ‘pasture’; Mallory—Adams 1997:200—201 (?) 
*uélsu- ‘meadow, pasture’; Beekes 2010.1:517 (pre-Greek); Kloekhorst 
2008b:998 *uélnu- (?). 
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Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ejlo--, ejl'o:- ‘wide, broad’, ejlumu- ‘to 
widen’, ejlu ‘width, breadth’, ejlas- ‘to broaden’, (Northern / Tundra) 
wejluo- ‘wide, broad’, wejlumu- ‘to widen’, wejlu: ‘space, expanse’, 
wejluorirer ‘widely’. Nikolaeva 2006:455. 


Sumerian ùl ‘field, cultivated land, meadow’, ul, ‘field, meadow’, ulul ‘field, 
meadow, open land, steppe’. 


Buck 1949:1.23 plain, field. Blazek 1992a:141, no. 30; Bomhard 1996a:213, 
no. 612; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2478, *wf[e]IlÍ[V]hV (or *wil|l[V]AV ?) ‘field, 
plain’. 


830. Proto-Nostratic root *web-: 
(vb.) *wel’- ‘to well up, to surge, to flow forth, to flood’; 
(n.) *wel»-a ‘deluge, flood, inundation; surge, wave’ 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil ve//am ‘flood, deluge, sea, wave’; Malayalam vellam 
‘water’; Kannada bella ‘flood’; Tulu bolla ‘flood, inundation’; Telugu 
velli, vellika ‘flow, flood, stream’, velluva ‘flood, inundation’; (?) Brahui 
bel ‘large hill-torrent'. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:501, no. 5503. 

Proto-Indo-European *welH-/*w[H- (secondary o-grade form: *wolH-) 
*(vb.) to well up, to surge, to flow forth, to boil up; (n.) surge, wave’: 
Sanskrit urmi-h ‘wave, billow’; Avestan varami- ‘wave’; Gothic *wulan 
‘to seethe’; Old Icelandic vella ‘to boil; to well up, to swarm’; Old English 
weallan ‘to be agitated, to rage, to toss, to well, to bubble, to seethe, to 
foam, to be hot, to boil; to flow, to swarm; to rise (of a river)’, wiell 
‘fountain, spring’, wielm ‘boiling, surging, raging; flowing, bursting forth’; 
Old Saxon wallan ‘to surge, to well up, to boil up’; Old High German 
wella ‘wave’ (New High German Welle), wallan ‘to bubble, to simmer, to 
boil, to seethe; to undulate, to float, to flow, to wave’ (New High German 
wallen); Lithuanian vilnis ‘wave’; Old Church Slavic viena ‘wave’; Czech 
vina ‘wave’; Polish wełna ‘wave’; Bulgarian valnda ‘wave’. Rix 1998a:618 
*uelH- ‘to roll; to well up, to surge’; Pokorny 1959:1140—1144 *uel-, 
*uela-, *ulé- ‘to turn, to roll’; Walde 1927—1932.1:298—304 *uel-; Mann 
1984—1987:1553 *ulm- ‘surge, billow; wide mouth, gulf’, 1554 *uJn- 
(*ulnis, -à) ‘surge, wave’; Watkins 1985:75—76 *wel- and 2000:98 *wel- 
‘to turn, to roll’; Mallory—Adams 1997:637 (?) *ulhymi- ‘wave’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:117; Feist 1939:575—576 *uel-; Lehmann 
1986:411 etymology difficult; probably based on Proto-Indo-European 
*wel-, *wel-?- ‘to turn, to roll’; Orél 2003:444 Proto-Germanic *walljon ~ 
*walljaz, 444 *walljanan, 444 *walmiz, 453 *wellanan II, 453 *wellon; 
Kroonen 2013:571 Proto-Germanic *wallan- ‘to well up, to boil, to 
seethe’; De Vries 1977:653; Onions 1966:999 West Germanic *wallan, 
beside *wellan; Klein 1971:824 *wel- ‘to turn, to roll’; Skeat 1898:702; 
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Kluge—Mitzka 1967:835 *uel- and 851 *uel-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:775 
*wel- and 786; Derksen 2008:547; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1254; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:754 *uelH-C. Note: The Germanic forms are both 
phonologically and semantically ambiguous. Some of them may belong 
with Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- ‘to set fire to, to burn, to heat up, to 
warm’; (n.) *wal-a ‘heat, warmth, boiling’ instead. 

C. Uralic: Finnish vello- ‘to surge, to heave, to swell’. 


Buck 1949:1.35 wave. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:627—628, no. 505; Illié-Svityé 
1965:333 *wila ‘moist’ (*&xaxxunrit"); Hakola 2000:212—213, no. 951. 


831. Proto-Nostratic root *wet’-: 
(vb.) *wet - ‘to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wet’-a ‘water’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic watafa ‘to pour abundantly’, watfa? ‘raining 
abundantly (cloud)’. D. Cohen 1970— :530. Berber: Ahaggar üdüf ‘ritual 
ablution’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:534, no. 2563, *wVtVf- ‘to rain, to pour 
(Orél—Stolbova derive *wVtVf from *fif- ‘drop, rain’). Perhaps also 
Egyptian wdh (later written wdh) ‘to pour out, to pour off, wdhw (later 
written wdhw) ‘offering, offering-table’; Coptic woth [oy«r2] ‘to pour, to 
melt’. Hannig 1995:229; Faulkner 1962:73; Erman—Grapow 1921:43 and 
1926—1963.1:393; Gardiner 1957:563; Vycichl 1983:239; Cerny 
1976:220. Ehret (1995:455, no. 955) derives the Egyptian form from 
Proto-Afrasian *wadl- ‘to flow’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil otam ‘moisture, dampness, flood, sea, wave’; Malayalam 
otam ‘dampness in rainy season’; Kannada odde ‘wetness, dampness, 
moisture’; Tulu odde ‘wetness, dampness, moisture; wet’, vedde ‘moist, 
wet’; Naiki (of Chanda) vad, vod ‘dew’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:100, no. 
1047. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wet’-/*ut’- (secondary o-grade form: *wot’-) ‘(vb.) 
to wet, to moisten; (n.) water’: Luwian (dat. sg.) u-i-ti ‘water’; Hittite 
(nom.-acc. sg.) wa-a-tar ‘water’ (gen. sg. u-i-te-na-as, nom.-acc. pl. u-i- 
da-a-ar); Sanskrit udán ‘water’, ud-, und- (undtti, undati) ‘to flow, to wet, 
to bathe’; Greek téwp ‘water’ (gen. sg. Bdatoc [< Pre-Greek *udntos]); 
Armenian get ‘river’; Umbrian utur ‘water’; Gothic wato ‘water’ (gen. sg. 
watins); Old Icelandic vatn ‘water’, vatr ‘wet’; Old Swedish vatur ‘water’ 
(Modern Swedish vatten); Norwegian vatn ‘water’; Old English wat ‘wet, 
moist, rainy’, wétan ‘to wet, to moisten, to water’, waeter ‘water’; Old 
Frisian water, weter ‘water’; Old Saxon watar ‘water’; Old High German 
wazzar ‘water’ (New High German Wasser); Latvian tidens ‘water’; Old 
Church Slavic voda ‘water’; Russian vodá [Bona] ‘water’; Czech voda 
‘water’; Polish woda ‘water’; Albanian ujé ‘water’. Rix 1998a:599 *ued- 
‘to flow forth’; Pokorny 1959:78—81 *aued-, *aud-, *iid- ‘to wet, to 
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sprinkle’, *uédor, *uódor ‘water’; Walde 1927—1932.1:252—254 *ued-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1474 *idor (*udar, obl. *udn-) ‘water’, 1497 *ued- 
‘wet, damp’, 1558 *uoden-, *uodn- oblique stem of type *uodor (*uoder), 
1558 *uodor (*uodar), (obl.) *uoden-, *uodn- (*uodnt-) ‘water’; Watkins 
1985:73 *wed- and 2000:95 *wed- ‘water; wet’ (suffixed o-grade form 
*wod-or); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:188, II:942 *uet'- and 1995.1:216 
*wet'- ‘water’, 1:579 *wet’-/*ut’- ‘water’, 1:583, fn. 13, *wot’- ‘water’, 
I:835 *wet’- ‘water’; Mallory—Adams 1997:636 *uddr ‘water’; Boisacq 
1950:998—999 *ued-, *ud-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:957—959; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:1152—1153; Hofmann 1966:382 *uédor (*uódor), (gen.) 
*udnés; Beekes 2010.1I:1526—1527 *uod-r, *ud-n-, (collective) *ud-or; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:103; Huld 1984:121; Orél 1998:483—484 *ued- 
and 2003:451 Proto-Germanic *watnan — *watar; Kroonen 2013:575— 
576 Proto-Germanic *watar- ~ *watan- ‘water’ (< *uod-r/n-); Feist 
1939:553—554 *ued-; Lehmann 1986:395—396 *wed-; De Vries 
1977:648 *uod-, *ud-; Onions 1966:994 *wod-; *wed-; *ud- and 1000; 
Klein 1971:822 and 825; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:840 *wéd-: *wod-: *üd-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:778 *wedor; Kloekhorst 2008b:987—988 *uód-r, 
*ud-én-, Derksen 2008:523 *uod-r/n-; Wodtko—lIrslinger— Schneider 
2008:706—715 *ued-. 

Proto-Uralic *wete ‘water’: Finnish vesi/vete- ‘water’; Estonian vesi 
‘water’; Mordvin ved' ‘water’; Cheremis / Mari wat, wiit ‘water’; Votyak / 
Udmurt vu ‘water’; Zyrian / Komi va ‘water’; Vogul / Mansi wit ‘water’; 
Hungarian viz/vize- ‘water’; Forest Yurak Samoyed / Forest Nenets wit 
‘water’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan bee?/beda- ‘water’; Yenisei Samoyed 
/ Enets bi?/bido- ‘water’; Selkup Samoyed iit, öt ‘water’; Kamassian biiti 
‘water; river; lake’. Collinder 1955:77, 1965:32, 147 *wete, and 1977:83; 
Joki 1973:344 *vete; Rédei 1986—1988:670 *wete; Décsy 1990:220 *vetà 
‘water’; Sammallahti 1988:541 *weti ‘water’; Janhunen 1977b:176—177 
*wit. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:607—608, no.483; Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:334 *weta ‘water’ (‘Bona’); Hakola 2000:214, no. 957; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 2544, * ‘weté ‘(flowing) water’; Greenberg 2002:181, no. 416. 


832. Proto-Nostratic root *wig- (— *weg-): 


(vb.) *wig- ‘to carry, to convey’; 
(n.) *wig-a ‘burden, load; conveyance, cart, vehicle’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wig- ‘to carry’: (Pre-Proto-Semitic *wig’- > *widy- > 


*wa3- [~ *was-] >) Proto-Semitic *was-ar- ‘to carry’ > Arabic wazara ‘to 
take a heavy burden upon oneself and carry it’, wizr ‘heavy burden, load’; 
Hebrew wazar [131] ‘criminal, guilty. D. Cohen 1970— :518—519; 
Murtonen 1989:213; Klein 1987:190; Zammit 2002:431—432. Proto- 
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Semitic *wa3z-an- ‘to weigh’ > Arabic wazana ‘to weigh’, wazn ‘weight, 
measure’; Ugaritic mznm (base wzn) ‘scales, balances’; Harstisi wezon ‘to 
weigh’; Sheri / Jibbali ezún ‘to weigh’, mizun ‘balance’; Mehri waziin ‘to 
weigh’. D. Cohen 1970— _ :517 (< *zn-); Zammit 2002:432—433. 
Egyptian (*wig’- > *wid’- > *wdn >) wdn ‘to be heavy, to weigh’, wdnt 
‘heavy block of stone’, wdnw ‘load, burden, weight’. Hannig 1995:228; 
Faulkner 1962:73; Erman—Grapow 1921:43 and 1926—1963.1:390. 

Proto-Indo-European *weg"- (secondary o-grade form: *wog?-) ‘to carry, 
to convey, to weigh’: Sanskrit váhati ‘to carry, to transport, to convey; to 
lead, to conduct, to bear along (water, said of rivers); to draw (a cart), to 
guide (horses, etc.); to lead towards, to bring, to procure, to bestow; to 
carry away, to carry off, to rob’; Avestan vazaiti ‘to carry, to draw, to 
drive’; Greek (Pamphylian) Feyétw ‘he should bring’, oyé@ ‘to carry, to 
transport, to convey; to drive, to ride, to sail’, óyog ‘anything that bears: a 
carriage, a chariot’; Albanian vjedh ‘to steal’; Latin veho ‘to carry, to 
convey’; Old Irish fén ‘wagon’; Gothic *gawigan ‘to move, to shake’; Old 
Icelandic vega ‘to lift, to weigh’, vagn ‘vehicle, sledge, wagon, carriage’; 
Norwegian vega ‘to weigh’; Swedish väga ‘to weigh’; Danish veie ‘to 
weigh’; Old English wegan ‘to carry, to weigh’, wagn ‘carriage, cart, 
chariot’; Old Frisian wega, weia ‘to move, to weigh’, wein ‘wagon’; Old 
Saxon wegan ‘to weigh’; Old High German wegan ‘to move, to shake, to 
weigh’ (New High German wdgen ‘to weigh, to balance’), wagan ‘wagon, 
cart, carriage’ (New High German Wagen); Lithuanian vezu, vezti ‘to carry, 
to convey, to take’; Old Church Slavic vezo, vesti ‘to transport’, voze 
‘cart’. Rix 1998a:602—603 *ueg- ‘to carry, to transport, to convey; to go, 
to travel, to drive, to ride’; Pokorny 1959:1118—1120 *uegh- ‘to move’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:249—250 *uegh-; Mann 1984—1987:1499—1500 
*uegh- ‘(vb.) to carry, to convey, to transport; (n.) conveyance, roadway, 
means of transport, 1500 *ue$hen- (*ueghn-) ‘carrier, conveyor, 
conveyance; carriage, cartage’, 1500 *ueghidhlom, -tlom, -trom, 1500 
*ueshs-, 1500—1501 *ueghtis ‘lift, weight, conveyance’, 1561 *uogheio, 
1561 *uoghos, -à, -is, -0(n), -ios, -iə ‘conveying, conveyance, cart’; 
Watkins 1985:74 *wegh- and 2000:95—96 *wegh- ‘to go, to transport in a 
vehicle’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:723 and IL942 *ue$[^]- and 
1995.1:95, 1:360, 1:623, 1:627, 1:835 *we£- ‘to ride, to convey, to carry by 
vehicle’; Mallory—Adams 1997:91 *uegh- ‘to bear, to carry’ also ‘to ride’ 
(?); Boisacq 1950:735—736 *uegh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:604 (Latin vehit 
< *uégheti), 1I:455—456, and 1I:457—458 *uógho-s; Hofmann 1966:247 
*uegh-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:394, II:843—844, and II:845; Beekes 
2010.1:491 *ueg^-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:742—743; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:717 *weg'h-; De Vaan 2008:658; Orél 1998:510 and 
2003:452 Proto-Germanic *weganan, 452 *wegaz, 460 *wesiz, 460 *wegiz 
~ *wes3o, 460 *wegjan; Kroonen 2013:577—578 Proto-Germanic *wegan- 
‘to move, to carry’; Feist 1939:212 *uegh-; Lehmann 1986:154 *wegh-; 
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De Vries 1977:639 and 650; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.II:434; Klein 
1971:819 and 824 *wegh-; Onions 1966:988 and 998 Common Germanic 
*wegan (< *wegh-, *wogh-, *wegh-); Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:434—435; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:831 *uegh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:772; Derksen 
2008:518 *ued^- and 2015:500 *ueg^-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1236; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:746; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:177—1 79. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wixe- ‘to bring, to carry, to convey’ > Finnish 
vie- ‘to take (away), to bring somewhere (else), to carry, to convey, to 
lead’; Estonian vii- ‘to take (away), to bring somewhere (else), to carry, to 
convey, to lead’; Lapp (Kola) vykka-/vyga- ‘to take (away), to bring 
somewhere (else), to carry, to convey, to lead’; Mordvin vije-, vija- ‘to take 
(away), to bring somewhere (else), to carry, to convey, to lead’; Votyak / 
Udmurt vajy- ‘to bring (here); to produce, to bear fruit, to bear’; Zyrian / 
Komi vaj- ‘to bring, to hand over, to give; to take (as wife, to marry); to 
bear (to give birth to)’; Hungarian viv- ‘to take, to bring somewhere (else), 
to carry'. Collinder 1955:140 and 1977:150 Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wiye-; 
Joki 1973:345—346; Rédei 1986—1988:573 *wiye-; Sammallahti 1988: 
551 *wixi- ‘to take’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ege-- ‘to lead by 
hand', (Northern / Tundra) wegie- 'to lead, to carry', wegii 'loaded 
caravan’. Nikolaeva 2006:455. 


Buck 1949:10.61 carry (bear); 10.66 ride (vb.). Ilic-Svityé 1965:351 *wega ‘to 
carry’ (*Hecru^); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:455—457, no. 301; Hakola 2000:214, 
no. 959; Greenberg 2002:33—34, no. 57; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2463, 
*wfi]g[?]é ‘to carry, to take (somewhere). 


833. Proto-Nostratic root *wil’- (~ *wel’-): 


(vb.) *wil’- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come into view’; 
(n.) *wil’-a ‘appearance, manifestation; light, brightness, radiance, splendor’; 


(adj.) ‘bright, manifest, clear’ 


Proto-Afrasian *wil- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come 
into view’: Berber: Tuareg awal ‘to keep an eye on, to watch over, to 
watch’, amawal ‘supervisor’; Ghadames awall ‘eye’; Riff wala, wara ‘to 
see, to perceive’, allan ‘eyes’; Tamazight allan ‘eyes’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
allan ‘eyes’; Kabyle wali ‘to see, to look at; to think, to consider’, allan 
‘eyes’ .Highland East Cushitic: Kambata will y- (?) ‘to appear suddenly’; 
Sidamo willi y- ‘to appear suddenly’. Hudson 1989:21. Southern Cushitic: 
Proto-Rift *welah- ‘to appear, to emerge into view’ > Iraqw welahat- ‘to 
appear, to emerge into view’; K^wadza wilit- ‘to come out of hiding’. Ehret 
1980:383. 

Dravidian: Tamil ve/ ‘white, pure, shining, bright’, ve/i ‘to break (as day), 
to clear, to whiten, to become bright’, veliru (veliri-) ‘(vb.) to grow white, 
to become pale; (n.) whiteness, paleness, light, becoming clear’, velu ‘to 
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become white or pale, to dawn, to become clear or manifest, to whiten (tr.; 
as clothes)’, vilanku (vilanki-) ‘to shine, to become renowned, to be 
polished, to be clear or plain, to know’; Malayalam veli, velivu ‘light, 
clearness’, velukka ‘to dawn, to grow white, to be white, to be clean or 
bright’, vilannuka ‘to shine forth, to reflect light, to show itself clearly, to 
be polished or clean’; Kannada belagu ‘to shine, to become bright, to 
manifest oneself; to cause to shine, to kindle (as a lamp), to scour, to 
polish’, belar ‘to become white or bright’, bela, belaku, belagu ‘light, 
lamp’; Kodagu boli- (bolip-, bolit-) ‘to become white’, boli ‘light’; Kota 
vel ‘white, true’, velk ‘lamp’, velp ‘whiteness, lightness’; Tulu boliruni ‘to 
become white or clear’; Telugu veliigu ‘(vb.) to shine, to give light; to 
burn, to flame, to blaze; (n.) light, brightness, shining, splendor’, veluka 
‘whiteness’, velacu ‘to clean’, velayu ‘to shine, to be splendid, to be 
renowned’, velaru ‘whiteness’, veli, velidi ‘white’; Parji vil ‘white’, vili- 
‘to be white’; Gadba (Ollari) viled- ‘white’; Kuwi vella ‘white’, rinj- ‘to be 
white’, rinj- ‘to be white, to burn, to flash, to blaze’, rih- (rist-) ‘to make 
fire, to burn’; Kurux bilena ‘to shine, to glitter, to sparkle, to be 
conspicuous’, billt ‘light, that which is the source of light (lamp, candle), 
flame, mental or moral illumination’; Malto bilbilre ‘to shine brilliantly’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:499—500, no. 5496; Krishnamurti 2003:391 
*wel/*wen ‘white’. 

Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*w]- (secondary o-grade form: *wol-) ‘to see, 
to look, to view’: Latin vultus, voltus ‘the expression of the face, 
countenance, appearance, look, aspect’; Old Irish fili ‘poet, seer’; Welsh 
gweled ‘to see’; Breton guelet ‘to view’; Gothic wlaiton ‘to look around’, 
wlits ‘face, appearance’, anda-wleizn ‘face, countenance’, wulbus 
‘splendor’; Old Icelandic líta ‘to look, to see, to behold’, litr (< Proto- 
Germanic *wlitu-z) ‘color, hue’, leita ‘to look for, to seek, to search’; Old 
English wlitan ‘to look’, wlitig ‘beautiful’, wlite ‘brightness, beauty, 
splendor, appearance, form’, wlitu ‘form, species’, wlatian ‘to gaze’, and- 
wlita ‘face, countenance, surface (of earth); form, shape’, and-wlite ‘face, 
forehead’, wuldor ‘glory, praise’; Old Frisian wlite ‘radiance, appearance’; 
Old Saxon wliti ‘radiance, appearance’; Tocharian B yel- (« *wel-) ‘to 
investigate’, (n. pl.) yállofi *sense-functions'. Semantic development as in 
Greek Ae6600 ‘to look at, to behold’ < */ewk- *(vb.) to shine, to be bright; 
(adj.) shining, bright, light’. Rix 1998a:616—617 *uel- ‘to see, to notice, 
to observe, to become aware of’; Pokorny 1959:1136—1137 *uel- ‘to see’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:293—294 *uel-; Mann 1984—1987:1509 *uel- ‘to 
see, to look’; Watkins 1985:75 *wel- and 2000:97 *wel- ‘to see’ (suffixed 
zero-grade form *wl-id-); Mallory—Adams 1997:505 *uel- ‘to see’; De 
Vaan 2008:688—689; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:831; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:751 *uel-; Orél 2003:469 Proto-Germanic *wlaitojanan, 469 
*wlitiz, 469 *wlit(j)an, 469 *wlitanan; Kroonen 2013:591 Proto-Germanic 
*wlitan- ‘to see’; Feist 1939:571— 572 *ulei-, *uel- and 577 *uel- ‘to see’, 
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*ul-eid-, *ul-eis-; Lehmann 1986:35—36 *wel- ‘to see’, *wl-ey-d-, 408 
*wel- ‘to see’, *wi-tu- ‘appearance’, and 413 *wel- ‘to see’, *w/-tu- 
‘appearance’; De Vries 1977:352, 358, and 359; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:591 *uel- ‘to see’ and 1:596 *uel- ‘to see’; Adams 1999:500 and 
507 *wel- ‘to see’. 


Buck 1949:15.51 see; 15.52 look (vb.), look at; 15.53 sight (subj.); 15.543 sight 
(obj.), look (obj.), appearance; 15.56 shine; 15.57 bright; 15.61 color (sb.); 
15.64 white. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2488, *w/e//V ‘to shine, to lighten’. 


834. Proto-Nostratic root *win- (~ *wen-) or *win- (~ *wen-): 
(vb.) *win- or *win- ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’; 
(n.) *win-a or *win-a ‘wish, desire’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *win- ~ *wan- ‘to be pleasant, joyful’: Egyptian wnf ‘to be 
joyful, to rejoice’; Coptic unof [oyNoq] ‘to rejoice’. Hannig 1995:198; 
Faulkner 1962:61—62; Erman—Grapow 1921:36 and 1926—1963.1:319; 
Cerny 1976:214; Vycichl 1983:235. Proto-Southern Cushitic *win- or 
*wan- ‘nice, pleasant, comfortable’ > Iraqw wanana ‘soft, gentle’, wan?es- 
‘to soften’, wanana?ut- ‘to be loose’; Dahalo wine ‘good, clean’. Ehret 
1980:314. Semantic development as in Old High German wunna ‘great 
joy, bliss’, Old English wynn ‘joy, rapture, pleasure, delight, gladness’, 
wynsum ‘pleasant, delightful, joyful, merry’, etc. cited below. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil venfu (vénti-) ‘to want, to desire, to beg, to entreat, to 
request’, ventum, venum ‘it will be required, necessary, indispensable; it 
must’, véntam ‘it will not be required, necessary, indispensable; it must 
not’, véntal ‘desiring, petition’, ventamai ‘aversion, dislike, absence of 
desire, contentment’, véntar ‘those who have no desires; enemies’, véntiya 
‘indispensable, required, sufficient, many’, véntiyavan ‘friend, well- 
wisher’, véntunar ‘those who wish for or desire a thing’, vén ‘desire’; 
Malayalam venam, ventum ‘it must, ought, is desired’, ven ‘necessary’, 
vénta ‘useful, required’, ventu ‘must’, venta ‘must not, need not’, ventuka 
‘being necessary, friendship’, véntikka ‘to make necessary, to procure, to 
acquire’; Kannada béta, bénta ‘longings, sexual passion, amorous 
pleasure’; Telugu védu ‘to pray, to beg, to ask for, to wish, to desire’, 
véduka ‘pleasure, joy, desire, wish, fun’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:504— 
505, no. 5528; Krishnamurti 2003:278 *wén-tu ‘wish’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *wen(H)-/*wn(H)- (secondary o-grade form: 
*won(H)-) ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’: Sanskrit vdnati, vanoti ‘to 
like, to love, to wish, to desire; to gain, to acquire, to procure; to conquer, 
to win, to become master of, to possess’, vánas- ‘longing, desire’, vani-h 
‘wish, desire’, vanita-h ‘solicited, asked, wished for, desired, loved’, vanu-h, 
vanus- ‘zealous, eager’; Avestan vanaiti ‘to win, to strive for, to conquer’; 
Latin venus ‘charm, loveliness, attractiveness; sexual love’, vénor ‘a hunt’, 
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venia ‘grace, indulgence, favor’, veneror ‘to ask reverently, to beseech 
with awe; to revere, to respect, to worship, to honor’; Old Irish fine ‘a 
family’; Gothic wéns ‘hope’, winnan ‘to suffer’, winna ‘passion’; Old 
Icelandic una ‘to enjoy, to be happy in, to be content with a thing’, unaó 
‘delight, happiness’, vinr ‘friend’, yndi ‘delight, happiness’, vena ‘to give 
one hope’, van ‘hope, expectation’, vænn ‘fine, beautiful’, vinna ‘to work, 
to labor, to do work’, vinna ‘work, labor’, vinningr ‘gain, profit’, yskja, 
eskja ‘to wish’; Old English wynn ‘joy, rapture, pleasure, delight, 
gladness’, wynsum ‘pleasant, delightful, joyful, merry’, wine ‘friend’, 
wenan ‘to hope, to expect’, wen, wenung ‘hope, expectation’, winnan ‘to 
toil, to endure hardship, to suffer’, gewinnan ‘to gain, to acquire, to 
conquer, to take’, winn ‘labor, effort, hardship’, wyscan ‘to wish’; Old 
Frisian wena ‘to hope, to expect’, wen ‘opinion’, winna ‘to obtain’; Old 
Saxon wan ‘hope’, winnan ‘to suffer, to win’; Old High German wan 
‘opinion, hope’, giwinnan ‘to gain by labor’ (New High German 
gewinnen), wunna ‘great joy, bliss’, wunsken ‘to wish’ (New High German 
wünschen). Rix 1998a:623—624 *uenH- ‘to grow fond of; Pokorny 
1959:1146—1147 *uen-, *uena- ‘to desire, to strive for’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:258—260 *uen-; Mann 1984—1987:1511—1512 *uén- ‘desire, 
hope, favor, outlook, charm’, 1514 *uenos, -es- ‘desire’, 1515 *uénsko ‘to 
desire’; Watkins 1985:76 *wen- and 2000:98 *wen- ‘to desire, to strive 
for’; Mallory—Adams 1997:158 *uenh,- ‘to desire, to strive to obtain’; De 
Vaan 2008:661 and 663; Ernout—Meillet 1979:719, 720—721, and 721— 
722 *wen- ‘to desire, to wish for’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:747, 
II:749—750, and 1I:752—753 *uen-; Feist 1939:561 *uen- and 566 *uen-; 
Lehmann 1986:401 Gothic wens possibly from *wen- ‘to strive, to wish’ 
and 404 *wen-, *wenH- *to strive, to wish, to gain'; Orél 2003:455 Proto- 
Germanic *weniz, 455 *wennanan, 455 *wenno(n); Kroonen 2013:579 
Proto-Germanic *weni- ‘expectation’ and 599 *wunskjan- ‘to wish’; De 
Vries 1977:634 Proto-Norse *wunen, 666, and 678 Old Icelandic yndi < 
*wunepia; Onions 1966:998 Common Germanic *wen-, 1007, and 1009 
Common Germanic *wunska-, -0; Klein 1971:828 *wen- and 829 *wen-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:451; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:256 and 869 *uen-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:265 *wena- and 800 *wena-; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.III:141—142. 

D. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) wenke ‘passion, inspiration, enthusiasm’, 
wenken- ‘not meant to live long’, wenkend'e-rukun ‘promising’. Nikolaeva 
2006:456. 


Buck 1949:16.22 joy; 16.61 will, wish (vb.); 16.62 desire (vb.); 20.41 victory. 
Bomhard 1996a:216, no. 619. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
2495, *w[o]AV ‘wish, love; luck’. 


835. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wir-a ‘a kind of tree: aspen, alder, poplar, or the like’: 
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Dravidian: Tamil viracu, viricu, virucu ‘large sebesten’, viriyan ‘common 
sebesten’; Malayalam virisu ‘a tree’; Telugu virigi ‘Cordia sebestena’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:490, no. 5408. 

Proto-Kartvelian *werxw- ‘aspen’: Georgian verxv- ‘aspen’; Mingrelian 
vex- ‘aspen’. Klimov 1964:84 *werxw- and 1998:52 *werxw- ‘aspen’; 
Fahnrich 2007:161 *werxw-. According to Klimov (1998:52), Mingrelian 
verxv- ‘aspen’ and Svan jerxw-, werxw- ‘aspen, poplar’ appear to be recent 
loans from Georgian. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer-n- ‘alder, poplar’: Sanskrit varand-h, varana-h, 
varuna-h ‘the tree Crataeva roxburghii (used in medicine and supposedly 
containing magical powers)’; Armenian geran ‘a beam’; Albanian verr 
‘alder, white poplar’; Middle Irish fern ‘alder; mast’; Breton gwern ‘alder; 
mast’; Old Cornish guern ‘mast’. Pokorny 1959:1169 *uer-()na@ ‘alder, 
poplar’; Walde 1927—1932.1:292 *uer-()nà; Mann 1984—1987:1520 
*uern- (*uernd, -is, -jos) ‘withy, shoot, sucker; alder’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:635 *uer-n- and 1995.1:546 *wer-n- ‘alder, poplar; log, 
beam, mast’; Mallory—Adams 1997:11 *uerno/eh, ‘alder’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.III: 149; P. Friedrich 1970:149; Orél 1998:500. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *wirwir ‘bark of alder’ > Chukchi 
wirwir ‘bark of alder’; Kerek ujuj ‘bark of alder’; Koryak wicwij ‘bark of 
alder’; Alyutor wirwir ‘bark of alder’. Fortescue 2005:330. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:614, no. 493. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2524, *wiryV 
‘tree (poplar, alder, or similar), shoot’. 


836. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *wos-: 


(vb.) *wos- ‘to trade, to deal’; 
(n.) *wos-a ‘trade, commerce’ 


A. Proto-Indo-European *wos-/*us- (secondary e-grade form: *wes-) ‘to 


trade, to deal’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) us-(Sa-)ni-ya-zi ‘to sell’, (3rd sg. pres.) 
wa-a-si ‘to buy’; Sanskrit vasná-m ‘price, value’; Greek (Homeric) @voc 
(< *Fóc-vo-c), (Attic-Ionic) dvi (< *Foo-va), (Doric) vá, (Lesbian) óvvà 
‘price, sum paid’; Latin vénum ‘sale’, vendo ‘to put up for sale, to sell’; 
Old Russian véno ‘payment; bride price’; Czech véno ‘bride price’; Upper 
Sorbian wéno ‘dowry’; Polish wiano ‘bride-price’. Rix 1998a:634 *ues- ‘to 
buy, to sell’; Pokorny 1959:1173 *ues- ‘to buy, to sell’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:311—312 *ues-; Mann 1984—1987:1524 *ues- ‘to put, to place, to 
give, to offer, to sell’, 1529 *uesnom (*uosnom) ‘price’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1I:747 *ue/os-(n-) and 1995.1:650 *we/os-(n-) ‘(vb.) to buy, to 
sell; (n.) price, trade, value’; Watkins 1985:78 *wes- and 2000:100 *wes- 
*to buy, to sell" (suffixed form *wes-no-; suffixed o-grade form *wos-no-); 
Mallory—Adams 1997:185 *ues-no- ‘purchase’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:1302—1303 *wes-, *wes-no-; Hofmann 1966:430 *uosnos, *uosna 
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(?), *uesnós, *uesnom; Boisacq 1950:1082 (Sanskrit vasná-m « *uesno-); 
Beekes 2010.1I::1680—1681 *uos-no-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::1149—1150 
*ues-no-, *uos-no-; Derksen 2008:519—520 (Old Russian véno ‘payment; 
bride price’, etc. < *h,ued-no-m); Kloekhorst 2008b:980—981; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:753—754 *uesno-, *uosno-; De Vaan 2008:663 
*ues-no- ‘price’; Ernout—Meillet 1979:721 Latin venum « *wesno- or 
*wesno-; *wosnd (> Lesbian óvva); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:177. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wosa ‘trade, commerce’ > (?) Finnish osta- 
‘to buy’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) oases/oassasá- ‘commerce, ware’; (?) 
Cheremis / Mari wozale-, uzale- ‘to sell’; Votyak / Udmurt vuz ‘commerce, 
ware’; Vogul / Mansi waatel- ‘to trade, to deal’, waata-qum ‘merchant’ 
(qum = ‘man’); Zyrian / Komi vuz ‘commerce, sale, payment, tax’, vuzal- 
‘to sell’. Rédei 1986—1988:585 *wosa; Collinder 1955:104 and 1977:119; 
Joki 1973:298 *vos(a)-; Sammallahti 1988:551 *wo/isa ‘to buy’. 


Buck 1949:11.81 buy; 11.82 sell. Koskinen 1980:110, no. 396; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:608, no. 484. 


837. Proto-Nostratic root *wot^-: 
(vb.) *wot^- ‘to take hold of, to seize, to grasp, to collect, to take away’; 
(n.) *wot^-a ‘the act of taking, seizing, grasping’ 


A. (?) Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic wataga, wattaga [®+7] ‘to flee, to 
escape, to hide (by fleeing), to rob’, watg [Pt] ‘fugitive’. D. Cohen 
1970— :650; Leslau 1987:622. Egyptian wth ‘to flee’, wthw ‘fugitive’. 
Hannig 1995:324; Gardiner 1957:562; Erman—Grapow 1921:42 and 
1926—1963.1:381; Faulkner 1962:71 and 72. Semantic development 
probably as follows: ‘to take, to steal, to rob’ > ‘to steal something and run 
away with it’ > ‘to flee, to escape, etc.’, much as the English phrase to 
steal away is used colloquially to mean ‘to flee, to escape, to go away (in 
secret)’. 

B. Dravidian: Kui ofa (oti-) ‘to fetch (persons)’; Kurux otth?rnà (otthras) ‘to 
take out, to bring out, to expel’, ond’rnd (ondras) ‘to bring, to take along, 
to take for wife’; Malto otre ‘to take out, to bring out’, ondre ‘to bring’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 976. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *wotta- ‘to take hold of, to gather, to collect’ > 
Finnish otta- ‘to take’; Estonian võtta- ‘to take’; Zyrian / Komi vot- ‘to 
pick, to gather, to collect’; Vogul / Mansi waat- ‘to pick’. Collinder 
1955:105 and 1977:119; Rédei 1986—1988:586 *wotta-. 


Buck 1949:10.62 bring; 11.13 take; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 12.21 
collect, gather. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.IE111, no. 351, *wofa ‘to get, to 
obtain, to overtake’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:633, no. 512. 
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838. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *woy-: 
(vb.) *woy- ‘to make an effort, to act with energy’; 
(n.) *woy-a ‘strength, power’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *woy(H)-/*wi(H)- (secondary e-grade form: *wey-) 
*(vb.) to make an effort, to act with energy; (n.) strength, power': Sanskrit 
vi- ‘to go, to approach, to set in motion, to arouse, to excite, to impel, to 
further, to promote’, váyas- ‘energy, strength, health, vigor, power, might; 
vigorous age, youth, prime of life, any period of life, age’; Avestan vi- ‘to 
go after, to drive, to pursue’; Greek ic (Fic) ‘strength, force’ (note also 
Hesychius yíg [= Fic]); Latin vis ‘force, power, strength’. Pokorny 
1959:1123—1124 *uei-, *ueia- : *ui- ‘to let fly at, to go for’, *uis- 
‘strength, force, power’; Walde 1927—1932.I:228—231 *uei-, *ueia*-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1545 *uis ‘strength, youth’, 1545—1546 *uisaio, -eio 
‘to get strong’, 1546 **uisaros ‘vigorous’; Mallory—Adams 1997:209 
*uéih,s ‘vital force’, *ueih,- ‘to be strong’; Watkins 1985:74—75 *weia- 
‘vital force’ and 2000:97 *weia- ‘(vb.) to go for something, to pursue with 
vigor, to desire; (n.) force, power’, zero-grade form *wi- (< *wia-); Frisk 
1970—1973.1:735—736 *ui-s-; *uis-n-; *uis-en-; *uis-; *ui-n-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:469 *wis-; Boisacq 1950:382 *uei-; Hofmann 1966:126 
*uei-; Beekes 2010.1:599 *uiH-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:740; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.11:800—801 *uei- ‘to be vigorous’, identical with 
*uei(a)- ‘to pursue with vigor’; De Vaan 2008:683; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.III:147—148. Proto-Indo-European *wey-K!-/*woy-Kk^-/*wi-kh- *(vb.) 
to overcome, to overpower, to conquer; (n.) fight, battle’: Old Irish fichid 
‘to fight’; Middle Irish fich ‘battle’; Welsh gwyth ‘anger’; Latin vinco ‘to 
conquer, to overcome, to defeat, to subdue, to vanquish’; Gothic waihjo 
‘battle’, weihan ‘to dispute’; Runic uuigaz ‘fighter’; Old Icelandic vega ‘to 
fence, to fight (smite) with a weapon; to attack, to fight against one; to 
smite, to slay, to kill’, veig ‘pith, strength’, vig ‘fight, battle’, vigr ‘in 
fighting condition, able to fight’, véla ‘to defraud, to betray’; Old English 
wigan ‘to fight’, wig ‘war’, wégan ‘to afflict, to frustrate, to deceive’, 
wigend ‘warrior’; Old Frisian wich ‘battle’, wigand- ‘brave’; Old Saxon 
wig ‘battle’, weg(i)an ‘to torment’, wigand ‘warrior’; Old High German 
wihan ‘to fight, to struggle’, wigan ‘to battle’, (past participle) gi-wigan 
‘destroyed’, widar-wigo ‘opponent’, wig, wic ‘war, battle’, wigant 
‘warrior’, weigan ‘to torment’, weiger ‘bold’; Lithuanian veikiu, veikti ‘to 
do, to work, to act, to make’, veika ‘activity, work’, veikimas ‘activity, 
action’, viékas ‘life, strength’, apveikiu, apveikti ‘to overcome’; Latvian 
veikt ‘to carry out’; Old Church Slavic véke ‘age, strength’. Rix 
1998a:611—612 *ueik- ‘to overcome, to overpower, to conquer’; Pokorny 
1959:1128—1129 *ueik- ‘strong, mighty; hostile force’; Walde 1927— 
1932.:232—233 *ueig-; Mann 1984—1987:1503 *ueik- (*ueiko, -io; 
*uink-, *uik-) ‘force, struggle’, 1563 *uoigh- ‘hold, grip; strength, 
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fortress’, 1563 *uoikos (*uik-) ‘effort, strain’; Mallory—Adams 1997:291 
*ueik- ‘to fight’; Watkins 1985:75 *weik- and 2000:97 *weik- ‘to fight, to 
conquer’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:791—792. *uetkmi, *uikmés; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:736—737; De Vaan 2008:679— 680; Orél 2003:465 
Proto-Germanic *wigan, 465 *wigaz, 465—466 *wixanan ~ *wiganan; 
Kroonen 2013:586 Proto-Germanic *wihan- ‘to fight’; Feist 1939:542 and 
557; Lehmann 1986:388 *weyk- and 397—398 *weyk- ‘to exert force’; De 
Vries 1977:650 *ueik-, 651, 652—653, 661, and 662; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:447—448; Smoczynski 2007.1:728; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1I:1213— 
1214; Derksen 2015:494—495 *ueik-. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *woye- ‘(vb.) to be able, to have power or 
capability; (n.) strength, power’ > Finnish voida- ‘to be able (to), to be 
capable (of)’, voima ‘strength, force, power’, voimakas ‘strong, powerful’, 
voitta- ‘to win, to gain, to conquer, to beat, to overcome’, voitto ‘victory, 
triumph’; Estonian või- ‘to be able’, võita- ‘to triumph over, to conquer, to 
defeat, to win (in a game)’, voitle- ‘to fight, to struggle with, to contend’, 
võim- ‘strength, ability’; Hungarian vív- ‘to fight, to struggle with, to 
fence’, vívód- ‘to fight, to struggle against’, vajud- ‘to be in labor’. Rédei 
1986—1988:579 *woje-. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Turkic *u(y)- ‘to be able, to have power or capability’ > 
Uighur u- ‘to be able’. Menges 1968b:153; Décsy 1998:156 u- ‘to be able, 
to endure’. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 9.95 can, may (3rd sg.). Illié-Svityé 
1965:364 *woj(H)a ‘strength’ (‘cuna’); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:629—631, no. 
508; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2557, *woy[?]é ^ *wo[P]yé ‘power, ability’. 


839. Proto-Nostratic root (vb.) *woy-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *woy-V-k"- ‘to arrange or put in order’; 
(n.) *woy-K^-a ‘arrangement, order; straightness, correctness, rectitude’; (adj.) 
‘straight, right, correct, true’ 


A. Dravidian: Kannada oykane ‘orderly, properly, exactly, clearly’; Tulu 
vaime ‘straightness, fitness, rectitude’; Telugu ogi ‘order, a range or line’, 
ogin ‘in order’; Kurux uira?ānā ‘to put in order, to arrange’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:94, no. 986. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *woyk'-/*wik'- (secondary e-grade form: *weyK^-) 
*(vb.) to arrange or put in order, to make equal or similar; (n.) that which is 
reasonable, true, equal, or similar’: Greek sikóv (Cyprian [acc.] Fewóva) 
‘likeness, image, portrait’, sixdc ‘likely, probable, reasonable; reasonably 
fair, equitable’, siko ‘to be like, to seem likely’, eikáGo ‘to make like to, to 
represent by a likeness, to portray; to liken, to compare’, &otkóc, sikac 
(Ionic oikóç) “seeming like, like; fitting, seemly, meet; likely, probable’; 
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Old English wig, wih, wéoh ‘image, idol’; Lithuanian j-vykti ‘to happen, to 
occur, to take place, to come true, to be fulfilled’, pavéikslas “picture, 
painting, canvas, image’; Latvian vikt ‘to prepare, to make ready’. Rix 
1998a:612 *ueik- ‘to be similar, like" (?); Pokorny 1959:1129 *ueik- ‘to 
happen, to prove right’ (?); Walde 1927—1932.1:233 *ueik-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1503 *ueiksalos, -à ‘aspect, figure, likeness; like, similar’, 1503 
*ueik- ‘like, likeness; likelihood’; Watkins 1985:76 *weik- and 2000:97 
*weik- ‘to be like’; Mallory—Adams 1997:25 *ueik- ‘to appear’; Boisacq 
1950:222; Frisk 1970—1973.1:454—455; Hofmann 1966:71; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:354—355 *weik-; Beekes 2010.1:382 *ueik-; Orél 2003:465 
Proto-Germanic *wixan. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *woyke ‘straight, right, correct, true’ > Finnish 
oikea ‘right, just, correct; right (hand)’, oiko- ‘to set right, to rectify, to 
straighten’, oikein ‘right, correct; rightly’; Karelian oikie, oigie ‘right, true, 
straight, correct’; Estonian dige ‘right, true, straight, correct’; Lapp / Saami 
(Northern) vuoi'gá ‘really, straight, right, truly’, vuoi'gdd ‘right, 
reasonable, straightforward, outspoken’; Cheremis / Mari wie- ‘to become 
straight’; Mordvin (Erza) vijede, (Moksha) vide ‘straight; right, just, true’; 
(?) Hungarian igaz ‘true, genuine, real, veritable, authentic’. Collinder 
1955:103, 1960:412 *wojks, and 1977:118; Rédei 1986—1988:824—825 
*wojke. 


Buck 1949:12.51 form, shape; 12.91 equal; 12.92 like, similar. Illi¢-Svityé 
1965:358 *woj/k/a (?) ‘straight’ (*npswoit?); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:631— 632, 
no. 510; Hakola 2000:122, no. 526; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2468, *woykV 
‘straight, even, fit’. 


840. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wun-d-a (~ *won-d-a) ‘(young, fine, or soft) hair’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil oftu (< *ontu) ‘stubble’; Malayalam ofu ‘stubble’; Tulu 


B. 


oddu ‘stubble’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:93, no. 966. 

Proto-Indo-European *wond"-/*wpnd^- (secondary e-grade form: *wend"-) 
‘beard, (young, fine, or soft) hair’: Greek fovOoc (< *Fi-Fov@oc) ‘the root 
of a hair, young hair, eruption on the face which often accompanies the 
first growth of the beard’, iovðás ‘shaggy’ (epithet of the wild goat); 
Middle Irish find (< *wnd'u- or *wend'u-) ‘a hair’; Old High German 
wint- (< *wend'-) in wintbrawa ‘eyelash’; Old Prussian wanso ‘the first 
beard’; Russian Church Slavic *vosv, oso (< *wond"-s-o-) ‘moustache’; 
Russian us [yc] ‘moustache, whisker’. Pokorny 1959:1148 *uendh- ‘hair, 
beard’; Walde 1927—1932.1:262 *uendh-; Mallory—Adams 1997:252 
*uendh- ‘(a single) hair’, *ue/ondhso- ‘facial hair’; Boisacq 1950:378 
Greek ïovðoç < *ui-uondho-; *undha; *uendh-s-o-, *uondh-so-; *uendho-, 
-à; *uendh-es-, *uondh-es-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:729—730 Greek íov0og < 
*Fi-FovOoc, *undh- (*uendh- ?); *uendh(o)-; *uendh-s-o-, *uondh-s-o-; 
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Chantraine 1968—1980.1:466 *wendh-; Beekes 2010.1:594 *ui-uond'-o-; 
Derksen 2008:386 *uond-s-om. 

Proto-Uralic *wunts ‘(young, fine, or soft) hair’: Finnish untuva ‘fine hair, 
pubescence, lanugo, fluff, down’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets muddut'e? 
‘beard’; Selkup Samoyed umde, unde ‘beard’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
munate, munoc? ‘beard’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mundujsay ‘beard’; 
Kamassian mii?zen ‘beard’; Motor munducen ‘beard’. Collinder 1955:65 
and 1977:82; Janhunen 1977b:96 *munt!lajs3n (? *munt!ajsdn); Rédei 
1986—1988:587—588 *wuncs (*wunts); Décsy 1990:110 *vunta ‘beard, 
fuzz’. 


Buck 1949:4.14 hair; 4.142 beard. Illič-Svityč 1965:335 *w/o/mda ‘facial hair’ 
(^Boziocbr); Bomhard—Kerns 1994:632—633, no. 511. 


841. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wur-a (~ *wor-a) ‘squirrel’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil uruttai ‘squirrel’; Telugu uruta ‘squirrel’. Burrow— 


B. 


Emeneau 1984:70, no. 713. 

Proto-Indo-European *wer- ‘squirrel’ also ‘polecat, ferret’ (reduplicated 
forms: *we-wer-, *wer-wer-, *wi-wer-, *way-wer-, etc.): Farsi varvarah 
‘squirrel’; Latin viverra ‘ferret’; Welsh gwiwer ‘squirrel’; Breton gwiber 
‘squirrel’; Scots Gaelic feorag ‘squirrel’; Old Icelandic íkorni ‘squirrel’; 
Norwegian ikorn, ikorna ‘squirrel’; Danish egern ‘squirrel’; Swedish 
ekorre ‘squirrel’; Old English Gcweorna ‘squirrel’ (Gc- = ‘oak’); Middle 
Low German ekeren, ékhorn ‘squirrel’; Dutch eekhoorn ‘squirrel’; Old 
High German eihhurno, eihhorno ‘squirrel’ (New High German Eichhorn); 
Lithuanian véveris, vaiveré, voveré ‘squirrel’, vaiveris ‘male polecat’; 
Latvian vavere ‘squirrel’; Old Prussian weware ‘squirrel’; Czech veverka 
‘squirrel’; Old Russian véverica ‘squirrel’ (Russian véverica [BeBeputla]). 
Walde 1927—1932.1:287—288 *uer- ‘squirrel’ (reduplicated *uer-uer-, 
*ue-uer-, "uai-uer-, *ui-uer-, *ud-uer-); Pokorny 1959:1166 *uer- 
(reduplicated *uer-uer-, *ue-uer-, *uai-uer-, *ui-uer-, *ud-uer-) ‘squirrel’ 
also ‘polecat, ferret’; Mann 1984—1987:1550 "uiuerá, -is ‘squirrel’; 
Watkins 1985:77 *wer- reduplicated expressive form *wi-wer(r)-) and 
2000:100 *wer- ‘squirrel’ (reduplicated expressive form *wi-wer(r)-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:522 *ue(i)-uer- and 1995.1:441 *we(i)wer- 
‘squirrel’ or ‘polecat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:540 *ueruer- ‘squirrel’ and 
2006:137 *werwer-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:808 *uer-; De Vaan 
2008:685 *ue(r)-uer-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:742—743 *wer-; Huld 2009 
*A,uer- ‘to raise up, to lift, to suspend, to become vertical’; Orél 2003:7 
Proto-Germanic *aikwernon ~ *ikwernon; Kroonen 2013:10—11 Proto- 
Germanic *aikwernan- ~ *ikurnan- ‘squirrel’; De Vries 1977:284; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:134; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:154—155 *aik-wernan; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:167—168; Smoczynski 2007.1:768; Fraenkel 
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1962—1965.1I::1233—1234; Derksen 2015:510—511; Preobrazhensky 
1951:106. Note: The usual Modern Russian word for ‘squirrel’ is bélka 
[6exxa]. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *ora ‘squirrel’ > Finnish orava ‘squirrel’; 
Estonian orav, oravas ‘squirrel’; Lapp / Saami (Norwegian) oar're 
‘squirrel’; Mordvin uro, ur ‘squirrel’; Cheremis / Mari ur ‘squirrel’; Zyrian 
/ Komi ur ‘squirrel’. Collinder 1955:44 and 1977:63; Rédei 1986— 
1988:343 *ora; Décsy 1990:105 *ora ‘squirrel’; Sammallahti 1988:552 
*ora ‘squirrel’. 


(?) Sumerian ur-a ‘beaver, otter’. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 70, *?UrV (ba) ‘squirrel’; Hakola 2000:124, no. 537; 
Pudas-Marlow 1974:73, no. 225. 


842. Proto-Nostratic root *wur?- (~ *wor?-): 


(vb.) *wur?- ‘to scratch, to incise, to dig up’; 
(n.) *wury-a ‘pit, ditch’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *wur- ‘(vb.) to scratch, to incise, to dig up; (n.) ditch, pit, 


hole’: Semitic: Arabic warr-at- ‘ditch’. D. Cohen 1970— — :636. West 
Chadic *wur- ‘pit’? > Ngizim wuriya ‘borrow pit; any open pit where water 
can collect’. Central Chadic *wur- ‘hole’ > Higi Nkafa wure ‘hole’. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:531, no. 2548, *wur- ‘pit, hole’. 

Proto-Dravidian (*wuru >) *uru ‘to plow, to dig up’: Tamil uru ‘to plow, 
to dig up, to root up (as pigs), to scratch, to incise (as bees in a flower)’, 
uravan, uravon, urdvan 'plowman, agriculturalist’, (f.) uratti, uravu 
‘plowing, agriculture’, ural ‘plowing, scratching, probing (as bees the 
flowers)’, urunar 'plowmen', urakku (urakki-) ‘to plow’; Malayalam 
uruka, urukuka, urutuka ‘to plow’, urama ‘tillage’, uravan 'plowman, 
farmer’; Kota ug- (urt-) ‘to plow, to be plowed’, ukl ‘the act of plowing’; 
Toda usf- (ust-) ‘to plow’; Kannada ur- (urt-, utt-) ‘to plow’, urata, uruta, 
urame, urime, urume, ural uruvike, urike, uruke, urke, ukke ‘plowing’; 
Telugu dunnu, dunu ‘to plow, to till’, dukki ‘plowing, tillage’; Kolami ur- 
(urt-) ‘to harrow, to plow’; Naikri ur- ‘to plow, to harrow’; Parji ur- ‘to 
plow’; Gadba (Salur) üd- ‘to plow’; Gondi urānā, ur-, ud- (written ud-), 
urana, urdana ‘to plow’; Konda rū- ‘to plow, to till soil’; Pengo rū- ‘to 
plow’; Kui rüva (rüt-) ‘(vb.) to plow; (n.) plowing’, ara (üri-) ‘to dig with 
snout, to root up’; Kuwi rū- ‘to plow’, ruki “plowing, bullock’; Kurux 
uind/uyna (ussas) ‘to plow’, ugta ‘a plow, plowshare’; Malto use ‘to turn 
up the soil (as pigs do)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:67, no. 688; 
Krishnamurti 2003:152 *uz-u ‘to plow, to dig up’. 

Proto-Indo-European *wor-/*wr- *(vb.) to plow; (n.) furrow, ditch’: Latin 
urvum ‘the curved part of a plow, plow-tail’, urvo ‘to plow round, to mark 
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out with a plow’; Oscan uruvú ‘boundary-ditch’; Greek ópoc (Ionic obpoc) 
‘boundary’, (Mycenaean) wo-wo (FopFou) ‘boundary-ditch, boundary’. 
Mann 1984—1987:1480 *uruos (*uruos) ‘boundary-ridge, ditch’, 1581— 
1582 *uoruos ‘boundary, moat, boundary-ditch’, 1606 **uru- (*uruos) 
*boundary-ditch, moat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:215 (?) *uoruos ‘furrow’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:755; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:843 and 
1I:843—844 *u'ruo-; De Vaan 2008:645; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:425—426 
(Latin urvus « *uruos, as opposed to *uoruos); Boisacq 1960:716 (Italic 
*urvo- < *u'ruo-), Beekes 2010.1E:1109 *ueru-, *uoru-o-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I::825—826 *worwo-; Prellwitz 1905:837—838 *FópFog; 
Hofmann 1966:239. 


Sumerian uru4, ur,,(-ru) ‘to plow’. 


Buck 1949:8.21 plow (vb., sb.); 8.212 furrow; 8.22 dig; 19.17 boundary. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:611—612, no. 489; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2532, 
* 'würí ‘to scratch’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to plow’). 


843. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *wuy- (~ *woy-) or *Huy- (~ *Hoy-): 
(vb.) *wuy- or *Huy- ‘to swim, to float’; 
(n.) *wuy-a or *Huy-a ‘swim, swimming, floating’ 


A. Proto-Uralic *(w)uye- ~ *(w)oye- ‘to swim’: Finnish ui- ‘to swim’, uitta- 
‘to float’; Estonian uju-, oju- ‘to swim’; Livonian vojgó- ‘to swim’; Lapp / 
Saami vuoggjá-/vuojá- ‘to swim’; Mordvin (Erza) uje-, (Moksha) uja- ‘to 
swim’; Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) ija-, (Western) id- ‘to swim’; Votyak / 
Udmurt uj-, tj- ‘to swim, to navigate, to go by boat’; Zyrian / Komi uj- ‘to 
swim, to wade’; Vogul / Mansi uj-, wuj- ‘to swim’; Ostyak / Xanty ot'- ‘to 
swim’ (imptv. ut'ä), (Northern) os-, wos- ‘to swim’, (Southern) (deriv.) ut'- 
‘to swim’; Hungarian (deriv.) úsz- ‘to swim’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
yuu- ‘to swim’; Selkup Samoyed (deriv.) uurna- ‘to swim’. Collinder 
1955:64, 1960:409 *ujó- (*wojó-), and 1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:542 
*uje- ~ *oje-; Décsy 1990:110 *uja ‘to swim’; Janhunen 1977b:29 *u-; 
Sammallahti 1988:536 *uxi- ‘to swim’. (?) Yukaghir: (Southern / Kolyma) 
oj- ‘to stream’, ojl', oj ‘stream, current’, ojna- ‘fast (of a stream)’, 
(Northern / Tundra) ua-, wa- ‘to flow’, waajl ‘stream, current’, woine-, 
uoine-, uaine-, uoine-, woine- ‘to flow’, wajdije ‘spurt’, waj(a)ya- ‘to flow, 
to stream’, wajyuol ‘log brought from upstream’, wajayije ‘stream’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:457. 

B. Proto-Altaic *oye- ‘to swim’: Proto-Tungus *uyV- ‘to swim (of birds)’ > 
Evenki uyu-, uyu-kta- ‘to swim (of birds)’; Negidal oyi-yan- ‘to swim (of 
birds)’; Orok onno- ‘to swim (of birds)’; Nanay / Gold onoan-, oyana- ‘to 
swim (of birds)’; Udihe wuyan-, uyan- ‘to swim’. Proto-Mongolian *oyi- 
mu- ‘to swim’ > Written Mongolian oyima-, oyimu- ‘to swim, to swim 
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across, to ford’; Khalkha oymo- ‘to swim’; Kalmyk óm- ‘to swim’; Ordos 
oómo- ‘to pass the ford’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1043 *oje ‘to 
swim’; Poppe 1960:140; Street 1974:22 *oyimu- ‘to swim (across)’. 


Buck 1949:10.34 float (vb.); 10.35 swim (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:631, no. 
509; Illic-Svityé 1965:355 *woja- ‘to swim’ ('murrrb"); Hakola 2000:199, no. 
891; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2614, *XóyV ‘to swim, to float, to flow’. 


22.43. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *m 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
m- m- m- m- m- m- m- m- 
-m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- -m- 
844. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (— *me-), *mu- 


(~ *mo-) ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, another’: 


Note: This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested by 
Illi¢-Svity¢é), with three degrees of distance: 


Proximate: *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *mi- (~ *me-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *mu- (~ *mo-) ‘that yonder’ 

As in the stems: 

Proximate: *kha- (~ *kha-) ‘this’; *tha- (~ *tha-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *khi- (~ *k^e-) ‘that’; * phi (~ *the-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *khu- (~ *kho-) ‘that yonder’ *phy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 
A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:300, no. 568) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian 


indefinite pronoun stem *m- ‘one, someone, somebody’ (cf. Ugaritic mn 
‘any, a certain’; Arabic man ‘he/she/those who, the one who; those who’; 
Egyptian mn ‘someone, so-and-so’). According to Lipinski (1997:330), 
“indefinite pronouns strictly speaking do not exist in Semitic. The forms 
used as a kind of indefinite pronouns are based on the interrogative 
pronoun” (see also Moscati 1964:115). Instead of being derived from the 
interrogative pronoun, as is commonly assumed, the Semitic forms may 
indeed be relics of an old indefinite (< demonstrative) stem as proposed by 
Ehret. 

Proto-Kartvelian *a-ma- ‘this, that’, *ma- pronominal stem of the third 
person: ‘this, he; this one, that one’: Georgian ama-/am- ‘this, that’, ma- 
‘this, he; this one, that one’; Mingrelian amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this 
one, that one’; Laz (h)amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this one, that one’; 
Svan am/(a)- ‘this, that’. Klimov 1964:44 *a-ma-, 124 *ma- and 1998:2 
*a-ma- ‘this, that’, 112—113 *ma- pronominal stem of the third person; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:226 *ma-; Fáhnrich 2007:276 *ma-. 

(?) Indo-European: Welsh yma (poetical yman) ‘here’; Breton ama, aman, 
-ma, -man ‘here’, (Vannetais) ama, amann, amenn ‘here’; Cornish yma, 
omma, -ma, -man ‘here’. Morris Jones 1913:433; Lewis—Pedersen 1937: 
221. Note: Only preserved in relic forms in Celtic. 
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D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mu ‘other, another? > Finnish muu 
‘(somebody, something) else; other, another’; Estonian muu ‘other, 
something (or somebody) else’; Lapp / Saami (Ume) mubbe ‘one (of two); 
the other; another, other; (the) second’ (contains the suffix of the 
comparative); Votyak / Udmurt (derivative) myd, mód ‘other’. Collinder 
1955:100 and 1977:115; Rédei 1986—1988:281—282 *mu. Yukaghir 
(Southern / Kolyma) (interjection) ma, ma? ‘here it is’, ma (affirmative 
marker) ‘here it is, here you are’, (Northern / Tundra) (interjection) ma 
‘here it is’, (focus marker) me(r)-. Nikolaeva 2006:255 and 261. Probably 
also: Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) migi(da)- ‘here’, (Northern / Tundra) 
migi- ‘here’. Nikolaeva 2006:268. 

E. Altaic: Common Turkic (*mü/*mo >) *bü/*bo ‘this’ > Middle Kipchak bu 
‘this’; Chagatay bu ‘this’; Turkish bu ‘this’; Azerbaijani bu ‘this’; 
Turkmenian bu ‘this’ (oblique mun-); Tatar bu ‘this’; Kazakh bul ‘this’; 
Noghay bu ‘this’; Kirghiz bul ‘this’; Uzbek bu ‘this’; Yakut bu ‘this’. 
Menges 1968b:121—122; Rona-Tas 1998:74; Décsy 1998:61. Examples 
from Johanson—Csaté 1998. Mongolian mon deictic particle serving as a 
demonstrative pronoun, adjective, adverb, and copula: ‘just this one; 
certainly, surely, really’. 


Sumerian man, min ‘other, another’. 


Tllié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:70—71, no. 303, *mu demonstrative pronoun: ‘this, 
that’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:675—676, no. 555; Nafiqoff 2003:47—49 *mu; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1510, *mu[wV] ‘this, that’; Fortescue 1998:155. 


845. Proto-Nostratic (nursery word) (n.) *ma(a) ‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) 
*mam(m)a, *mema ‘mother; (mother’s) breast, milk’; used as a verb, the 
meaning was probably ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck (the breast)’ (as noted by 
Watkins 2000:50: *[a] linguistic near-universal found in many of the world's 
languages, often in reduplicated form"; see also Jakobson 1971[1960]): 


A. Dravidian: Kannada mammu ‘food (in children's language)’; Tulu mamma 
‘breast’; Parji mama ‘milk (children's word); Kurux mamā ‘rice (in 
nursery language)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:415, no. 4703. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (nursery word) *mā ‘mother, mommy, mama’, 
(reduplicated) *mamma ‘mother, mommy, mama; (mother’s) breast’, 
(dissimilated) *mānā, *mannd: Sanskrit md ‘mother’; Greek pójum 
‘mama, mommy’, also ‘mother’s breast; Armenian mam ‘grandmother’; 
Latin mamma ‘breast’; Welsh mam ‘mother’; Old Icelandic mona 
‘mother’; New High German (Alemannic) Mamme ‘mother’; Albanian 
(Tosk) mémé, (Gheg) mamé ‘mother’; Lithuanian mama, moma ‘mother’; 
Russian máma [Mama] ‘mama, mommy’. Pokorny 1959:694 *md nursery 
word for ‘mother’, (reduplicated) *mama, *mamma, (dissimilated) *mana, 
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*manna; Walde 1927—1932.1I:221—222 *mā nursery word for ‘mother’, 
(reduplicated) *mámá, *mamma, (dissimilated) *mānā, *manná; Mann 
1984—1987:729 *mama (*mamma) ‘mother, grandma, female, nurse’ 
(onomatopoeia); Mallory—Adams 1997:386; Watkins 1985:38 *ma- and 
2000:50 *ma- ‘mother’; Boisacq 1950:606; Prellwitz 1905:276 and 280; 
Hofmann 1966:189; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:168—169; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:663; Beekes 2010.1I:899; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1II:21— 
22; Ernout—Meillet 1979:381; De Vaan 2008:361; De Vries 1977:392; 
Meyer 1891:272; Orél 1998:260. Proto-Indo-European *md-ter- ‘mother’ 
(no laryngeal!): Sanskrit matár- ‘mother’; Avestan matar- ‘mother’; Old 
Persian mātar- ‘mother’; Old Phrygian atap ‘mother’; Greek uńtep 
‘mother’ (Doric atep; Mycenaean ma-te); Armenian mayr ‘mother’; Latin 
mater ‘mother’; Oscan (gen. sg.) maatreis ‘mother’; Faliscan mate 
‘mother’; Umbrian (gen. sg.) matrer ‘mother’; Old Irish máthir ‘mother’; 
Old Icelandic móóir ‘mother’; Faroese móóir ‘mother’; Norwegian moder 
‘mother’; Swedish moder ‘mother’; Danish moder ‘mother’; Old English 
modor ‘mother’; Old Frisian moder ‘mother’; Old Saxon modar ‘mother’; 
Dutch moeder ‘mother’; Old High German muotar ‘mother’ (New High 
German Mutter); Lithuanian móté, moté ‘wife’, móteris ‘woman’, mótina, 
mótyna ‘mother’, motusé ‘mama’; Latvian máte ‘mother’; Old Church 
Slavic mati ‘mother’; Russian mat' [mats] ‘mother’; Tocharian A macar, B 
macer ‘mother’. Pokorny 1959:700—701 *matér- ‘mother’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I:229—230 *matér-; Mann 1984—1987:735 *maté ‘mother’, 735 
*mater- (*máter-, *matr) ‘mother’, 736 *mati (*mdatia) ‘mother, nanny’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:49  *müt[^]er-, 1:184 *māt[ř]er-s > 
*mat[^]&r-O, 1:913, fn. 3, *mat[^]er- and 1995.1:43—44 *māther- 
‘mother’, 1:158 *mater-s > *mathér-@, 1:808, fn. 37, *máther-; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:385 *méh,tér (or *meh,tér or *máter) ‘mother’; Benveniste 
1973:175—179; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:619—620; Boisacq 1950:635 
*mátér; Prellwitz 1905:293; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:232 Greek uńtep, etc. 
from a nursery word *ma; Hofmann 1966:201 *mater- from a nursery 
word *ma; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:698—699 Greek uńtep, etc. from a 
nursery word *ma; Beekes 2010.1L:948 *meh,ter-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:49—50 *matér; De Vaan 2008:367; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:389— 390; Orél 2003:273 Proto-Germanic *moder, 273 *modernjan; 
Kroonen 2013:371 Proto-Germanic *moder- ‘mother’; De Vries 1977:391; 
Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:520—521; Klein 1971:478 *mater-; Onions 
1966:592 Common Germanic *moóar-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:266 
*meh;ter-; Walshe 1951:156; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:497 *matér-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:494—495 *mater; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:283—284 
*mater-; Adams 1999:447; Derksen 2008:303 *meh,ter- and 2015:323— 
324 *meh,ter-; Smoczynski 2007.1:409—410, 1:410, and 1:411; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:465—466; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:457—461 


*máhster-l*máhstr-. 
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Uralic: Finnish mamma ‘grandma, granny; ma, mama; old woman’; 
Estonian mamma ‘mom, mommy’; Hungarian mama ‘mother, mommy’. 
Proto-Altaic *mémV ‘breast (female)’: Proto-Tungus *meme ‘breast 
(female), udder; wet nurse’ > Manchu meme ‘wet nurse’; Nanay / Gold 
meme ‘breast (female), udder’. Proto-Mongolian *mömü ‘female breast’ > 
Written Mongolian mómiü ‘female breast’; Khalkha móm, mómó, mém 
‘female breast’. Proto-Turkic *meme (*béme) ‘breast, nipple’ > Turkish 
meme ‘teat, nipple’; Gagauz mämä ‘breast (female)’; Azerbaijani mämä 
‘nipple’; Turkmenian mdme (poetical) ‘breast’; Uighur mämä ‘breast 
(female)’; Karaim mdmd ‘nipple’; Tatar memi, memey ‘breast (female)’; 
Bashkir mämäy ‘breast (female)’; Noghay mdmdy ‘breast (female)’; Yakut 
memé ‘baby’s pacifier’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:911 *mémV 
‘female breast, foster-mother’. 

Proto-Eskimo *maman(-) ‘to suck (breast): Central Siberian Yupik 
mamaq ‘breast, milk’, mamar- ‘to suck (breast)’; Sirenik mamar- ‘to suck 
(breast)’, mamaX ‘milk’, mamaX, mamaX ‘breast’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
(Qawiaraq) mamaq- ‘to smell good’; North Alaskan Inuit mamaq- ‘to taste 
good’, mamaun ‘udder’; Western Canadian Inuit mamaq- ‘to taste good’, 
mamaun ‘udder’ (in Copper, also ‘woman’s breast’); Eastern Canadian 
Inuit mamaq- ‘to taste good’, mamauti ‘udder’; Greenlandic Inuit mamar- 
‘to taste good’, mamma ‘food (in baby talk)’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:188. 


Buck 1949:2.31ff. words for family relationship (p. 94); 4.41 breast (of 
woman). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1356, *ma[?]a(-yV) ‘mother’. 


846. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *ma(?)- (~ *mo(?)-) ‘no, not’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ma(?)- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Proto- 


Semitic *ma(?) negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > Arabic ma ‘not’; 
Harari mé? ‘not’. Egyptian m imperative of the negative verb imi: ‘do 
not!". Hannig 1995:312; Faulkner 1962:100; Erman—Grapow 1921:59 and 
1926—1963.2:3; Gardiner 1957:567. Berber: Ayer ma ‘not’; Shawiya ma 
‘not’; Nefusa mo ‘no’. Proto-East Cushitic *ma(?) negative particle > Afar 
ma; Rendille ma- negative prefix; Somali ma? (Central Somali ma main 
sentence negative particle); Dasenech ma. Sasse 1979:52. Southern 
Cushitic: Iraqw ma ‘do not!’. Ongota negative imperative verb prefix ma-, 
negative non-imperative verb prefix mi- (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). Diakonoff 
1988:83, §4.4.3; Ehret 1995:301, no. 572, *ma- ‘to not have’; Militarév 
2012:80—81. 

Proto-Kartvelian *ma- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Laz mort) 
verbal prohibitive particle; Svan md-d(e), mo-d(e) particle of modal 
negation: ‘no, not, mām(a) ‘not’, mama ‘no’. Klimov 1964:124—125 
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*mad and 1998:113 *mad verbal negative particle; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:227 *ma-; Fahnrich 2007:277 *ma-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mé negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Sanskrit 
má prohibitive particle: ‘not, that not’; Avestan md prohibitive particle: 
‘not’; Old Persian mà prohibitive particle: ‘not’; Greek u ‘not’; Armenian 
mi prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’; Tocharian A/B mā ‘not, no’ (simple 
negation and prohibition); Albanian mos (< *mé+khe) prohibitive particle: 
‘do not". Brugmann 1904:111; Pokorny 1959:703 *mé ‘not’; Walde 
1927—1932.1I:236—237 *me; Mann 1984—1987:738 *me, *mequi ‘do 
not; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I::614; Mallory—Adams 1997:395 *mé 
‘not’; Boisacq 1950:631 *me; Frisk 1970—1973.II:222 *mé; Hofmann 
1966:199; Beekes 2010.II:941 *meh,; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:692 *me; 
Prellwitz 1905:292; Huld 1984:94—95; Orél 1998:274; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:282—283 *me(-); Adams 1999:445—446 *me. 

D. Proto-Altaic *ma negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Proto-Tungus 
*-me prohibitive particle > Manchu ume used for negating imperatives 
(stands before the imperfect participle); Spoken Manchu (Sibo) ema ‘do 
not’; Jurchen ume prohibitive particle; Nanay / Gold em prohibitive 
particle; Oroch em prohibitive particle. Proto-Turkic *-ma- negative 
particle > Old Turkic -ma- negative particle; Karakhanide Turkic -ma- 
negative particle; Turkish -ma- negative particle; Gagauz -ma- negative 
particle; Azerbaijani -ma- negative particle; Turkmenian -ma- negative 
particle; Uzbek -ma- negative particle; Uighur -ma- negative particle; 
Karaim -ma- negative particle; Tatar -ma- negative particle; Bashkir -ma- 
negative particle; Kirghiz -ma- negative particle; Kazakh -ma- negative 
particle; Noghay -ma- negative particle; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ma- 
negative particle; Tuva -ma- negative particle; Chuvash -ma- negative 
particle; Yakut -ma- negative particle. Menges 1968b:144; Johanson— 
Csató 1998. Greenberg 2000:213—214; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
893 *ma a negative particle. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak remark: “A mono- 
syllabic root, but, unlike the Ist p. pron. or the accusative particle, it did 
not undergo denasalization in P[roto]-A[ltaic]. This may be explained by 
the fact that it was in most cases already incorporated into the verbal form 
as a suffix. It is interesting to note Mong[olian] *biii, *bu ‘neg. particle’ — 
which may be originally the same morpheme, but functioning as a separate 
word and thus subject to the rule *mV > *bV.” 


Tllié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:56—57, no. 290, *md prohibitive particle; Möller 
1911:158; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:644, no. 523; Greenberg 2000:213—214, no. 
57; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1353, *md ^ *mah[o] ‘do not’ (prohibitve particle) 
and ‘not’ (negative). 


847. Proto-Nostratic root *ma?- (~ *ma?-): 
(vb.) *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be abundant, to be many’; 
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(n.) *ma?-a ‘large quantity, plenty, abundance’; (adj.) ‘great, big, large, many, 


abundant’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be many, to be 


abundant’: Proto-Semitic *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be many, to be 
abundant’ > Hebrew ma?60 [TRM] ‘(n.) strength, might, power; (adv.) very, 
greatly, exceedingly’, ma?0di DINN] ‘very, much, abundant’, mé?ah [NNN] 
‘hundred’; Ugaritic mid ‘much’, mit ‘hundred’; Akkadian ma?adu (màdu, 
miüdu) ‘to be or become much; numerous, plentiful, abundant’, ma?du 
(madi) ‘large quantity, plenty’, meat (mat, me) ‘hundred’, mētā ‘hundred 
times’; Eblaite mi-at ‘hundred’; Arabic ma?ada ‘to grow, to increase’, 
mi?a ‘hundred’; Sabaean m?t ‘hundred’; Harsüsi myit ‘hundred’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mut ‘hundred’; Mehri amyit ‘hundred’; Soqotri mi?e ‘hundred’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ma?at [PAT], maCat [Pot] ‘hundred, century’; Tigrinya 
ma?ti ‘hundred’; Tigre ma?at ‘hundred’; Gurage (Soddo) mato ‘hundred’; 
Amharic mdto ‘hundred’; Argobba mdto ‘hundred’. Murtonen 1989:252— 
253 and 253; Klein 1987:308; Leslau 1979:435 and 1987:324; Militarév 
2011:89 Proto-Semitic *mVPad-; Zammit 2002:377 Arabic mi?a ‘hundred’. 
Central Chadic: Daba madde ‘large’ (< *mV?ad-). Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
392, no. 1811, *mV?ad- ‘to be large’. 

Proto-Indo-European *me?-/*mo?- > *me-/*mo- ‘abundant, considerable, 
more’: Old Irish mar ‘great’; Oscan mais ‘more’; Gothic mais ‘more’; Old 
Icelandic meiri (n. meira) ‘greater, bigger, larger, more’, (adv.) meirr 
‘more’; Norwegian meir ‘more’; Swedish mer ‘more’; Danish mer ‘more’; 
Old English mara (f. and n. mare) ‘more’; Old Frisian mara ‘more’; Old 
Saxon mero 'more'; Dutch (adv.) meer *more'; Old High German mero 
‘more’ (New High German mehr). Pokorny 1959:704 *me-, *mo- ‘big, 
considerable’; Walde 1927—1932.1[::238 *me-, *mo-; Mann 1984— 
1987:798 *moros (*maros) ‘large, great; Watkins 1985:39 *me- and 
2000:51—52 *mé- ‘big’ (contracted from earlier *mea,-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:344 *meh,ros ~ *moh,ros ‘large’; Kroonen 2013:350 Proto- 
Germanic *maizan- ‘more’; Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *maiz, 257 
*maizon; Lehmann 1986:241 *mé-; Feist 1939:341 *mé-is-, -is-; De Vries 
1977:382 *me-ies; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:510—511; Onions 1966:583 
Common Germanic *maiz « *meis and 589; Hoad 1986:300 *mais, with 
comparative suffix *-is; Klein 1971:476; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:250— 
251; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:471; Kluge—Seebold 1989:470—471 *me-. 


Sumerian me ‘abundance, plenty’. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much; many; 13.16 more. Móller 1911:155; Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:560—561, no. 422; Assadian—Hakola 2003:84, no. 271. 


848. Proto-Nostratic root *mad- (~ *mad-): 
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(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mad-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to 
measure out’: Proto-Semitic *mad-ad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, 
to draw out, to measure out’ > Akkadian madadu ‘to measure the length of 
something’; Hebrew māðað [TIN] ‘to measure’; Phoenician mdd ‘to 
measure’, mdt ‘scale’; Ugaritic mdd ‘to measure’, (m. pl.) mdm ‘surveyors’ 
(?); Arabic madda ‘to extend, to distend, to expand, to dilate; to stretch, to 
stretch out (something), to crane (the neck); to draw out, to protract 
(something); to spread out (something); to lay out (tracks, pipeline); to 
spread (a net); to lengthen, to elongate, to prolong (something); to grant a 
respite or delay; to rise (flood, river); to help, to aid, to assist (someone), to 
support (someone by or with); to supply, to provide (with); to reinforce (an 
army); to fertilize’, madd ‘extension; distension, dilation, expansion; 
spreading; stretching; lengthening, elongation, prolongation, protraction; 
drawing out of the voice over long vowels (in Koran recitation); rising, rise 
(of water, of a flood)’, mudda ‘period (of time), space of time, interval; 
while; duration; limited or appointed time; term’, mddd ‘stretching, 
expanding, extending, spreading; trailing, creeping (plant)’; Sabaean (adj.) 
mmd ‘prolonged, extended’, md-t ‘period of time’; Harsüsi med ‘to stretch 
out, to aim (a gun)’; Mehri mad ‘to stretch out, to stretch (one’s limbs); to 
give; to push forward, to point (a gun)’, maddét ‘period; generosity’; Sheri 
/ Jibbali midd ‘to stretch out, to stretch (one’s arms after resting); to give; 
to extend (a gun); to point’, maddét ‘period; generosity’; Geez / Ethiopic 
madada [£R] ‘to spread, to level; to hit, to execute’; Tigre mddda ‘to 
spread, to stretch, to attack’; Tigrinya (reduplicated) mädmädä ‘to level, to 
flatten’; Amharic (reduplicated) mädämmädä ‘to level, to flatten, to cut 
down one after another (trees), to destroy’. Murtonen 1989:253—254; 
Klein 1987:318; Leslau 1987:329; Militarév 2011:92 Proto-Semitic *mdd; 
Tomback 1978:166; Zammit 2002:379—380. (?) Late Egyptian mdd ‘a 
vessel for measuring wine’; Coptic mtote [MTwTe] meaning unknown, 
perhaps ‘a kind of vessel’. Hannig 1995:379; Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.2:183; Cerny 1976:94. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil maftam ‘measure, evenness, flatness, rule, line, gauging 
rod, limit, extent, bound, degree, guess, conjecture; equality in height, size, 
measure; whole quantity leaving no surplus; moderation’, mattu ‘measure, 
quantity, standard, degree, size, proportion, amount, limit, extent, scope, 
range, estimate, conjecture, moderateness, that which is middling, that 
which is commonplace, a standard of measurement’, maftay ‘moderately, 
temperately’, matanku ‘measure, quantity, degree’; Malayalam matta ‘a 
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certain measure of length’, mattam ‘the rule, level of a bricklayer, 
carpenter’s square’, mattu ‘measure, limit’; Kota matm ‘level place; all’; 
Kannada matta, mata, maftasa ‘measure, extent, height, bound, limit, 
proper limit, levelness, evenness, equality, regularity, exactness, 
carpenter's level or square’, mattu ‘measure, extent, height, limit’, matta 
‘exactness’; Tulu matta ‘carpenter’s or bricklayer’s square, level, height, 
measure’, mattu ‘measure, extent, limit, capacity, ability’; Telugu mattamu 
‘level, a leveling instrument, a level’, mattuga ‘moderately, limitedly’, 
mattu ‘limit, bound, restriction, measure, extent, degree; limited, 
moderate’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:412, no. 4660. 

Altaic: Manchu mada- ‘to expand, to swell, to grow (of interest); to stand 
on end (of hair)’, madayga ‘elastic, extensile’. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.34 measure (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1498, 
*mAtVdV —*mAdVtV ‘to stretch, to measure’. 


849. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mad-w-a ‘honey, mead’: 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil mattu ‘honey, toddy, fermented liquor, sweet juice, drink 
taken at the time of sexual union’, mattam ‘toddy’; Malayalam matu 
‘sweetness, honey’, mattu ‘nectar’; Tulu mitti ‘sweetness’, miffe ‘pollen’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:412, no. 4662. 

Proto-Indo-European *med'w/u- ‘honey, mead’: Sanskrit mádhu ‘mead, 
honey’; Pali madhu- ‘honey, wine made from the blossom of Bassia 
latifolia’; Hindi mau ‘honey’; Avestan madu- ‘honey, mead’; Greek u£0o 
‘wine, mead’; Old Irish mid ‘mead’; Welsh medd ‘mead’, meddw ‘drunk’; 
Old Icelandic mjöðr ‘mead’; Faroese mjøður ‘mead’; Norwegian mjød 
‘mead’; Swedish mjód ‘mead’; Danish mjød ‘mead’; Old English medu, 
meodu ‘mead’; Old Frisian mede ‘mead’; Old Saxon mede ‘mead’; Old 
High German metu, mitu ‘mead’ (New High German Met); Lithuanian 
medus ‘honey’; Old Church Slavic med» ‘honey, mead’; Tocharian B mit 
‘honey’; Hittite V P^jjdi, ‘sweet bread’ or ‘honey bread’; Luwian (nom.- 
acc. sg.) ma-ad-du ‘wine’; Hieroglyphic Luwian matu- ‘wine’. Pokorny 
1959:707 *médhu ‘honey, mead’; Walde 1927—1932.IE261 *médhu; 
Mann 1984—1987:742—743 *medhu ‘sweet drink, liquid honey, mead’; 
Watkins 1985:39 *medhu and 2000:52 *medhu ‘honey’ also ‘mead’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::603—605 *med/"Ju and 1995.1:517—518 
*med'u ‘mead, honey’; Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *médhu ‘mead’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:570—572 *medhu-; Boisacq 1950:619—620 
*medhu; Frisk 1970—1973.1E:191—192 *médhu; Hofmann 1966:194 
*medhu; Beekes 2010.II:919 *med^u-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:675— 
676; Orél 2003:265 Proto-Germanic *meduz; Kroonen 2013:361 Proto- 
Germanic *medu- ‘mead, alcoholic liquor made of honey and water’ (< 
*med'-u-); Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:518—519; De Vries 1977:390; 
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Onions 1966:564 *medhu-; Klein 1971:452 *medhu- ‘honey, sweet drink’; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:476 *medhu; Kluge—Seebold 1989:475 *medhu-; 
Morris Jones 1913:75; Falileyev 2000:111 *medhu; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:298 *medhu; Adams 1999:461 *méd'u-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:425; Smoczyhski 2007.1:382; Derksen 2008:306—307 *med'u and 
2015:309 *med'u-; Puhvel 1984—  .6:100—101 *medhu-; Wodtko— 
Irslinger—Schneider 2008:467—468 *méd"u-. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mete ‘honey’ > Finnish mesi/mete- ‘honey, 
nectar’; Estonian mesi ‘honey’; Mordvin med' ‘honey’; (?) Cheremis / Mari 
mii, müj ‘honey’; Votyak / Udmurt mu ‘honey’; Zyrian / Komi ma ‘honey’; 
Hungarian méz ‘honey’. Collinder 1955:132 and 1977:143—144; Joki 
1973:283—285; Rédei 1986—1988:273 *mete; Sammallahti 1988:545 
*meti ‘honey’. These forms are usually considered to be loans from Indo- 
European. 

D. Etruscan mað ‘honey, honeyed wine’. 


Buck 1949:5.91 mead. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:665—666, no. 543; Hakola 
2000:104, no. 446; Dolgopolsky 1998:64, no. 79, *madu ‘honey’ and 2008, no. 
1369, *mAdu ‘honey’. 


850. Proto-Nostratic root *mag- (~ *mag-): 
(vb.) *mag- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’; 
(n.) *mag-a ‘strength, power, might; glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, 
nobility, honor, distinction, excellence’; (adj.) “strong, powerful, eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mag- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be 
eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’: Proto-Semitic 
*mag-ad- ‘to be eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ > 
Arabic magada ‘to be glorious, illustrious, exalted; to praise, to extol; to 
laud, to glorify; to celebrate; to be extolled, glorified, lauded, praised; to 
boast’, magd ‘glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, nobility, honor, 
distinction’; Hebrew meyed [1312] ‘excellence, excellent or choice things 
(always of gifts of nature)’; Aramaic miydà ‘fruit, something precious’; 
Syriac mayda ‘fruit’. Murtonen 1989:253; Klein 1987:314; Zammit 
2002:378. (?) Proto-Highland East Cushitic *magano ‘god, sky’ > Gedeo / 
Darasa magano, mageno ‘sky, god’; Kambata maganu ‘god’; Sidamo 
magano ‘god, sky’. Hudson 1989:71 and 136. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:370, 
no. 1704, *mag- ‘to be numerous, to be big’.] 

B. Kartvelian: Georgian mag-ar-i ‘strong, powerful’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *meg?-/*mog- ‘to be of great influence, importance, 
or power; to be eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’: 
Sanskrit mahati, mahayati ‘to magnify, to esteem highly, to revere’, 
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mahas- ‘greatness, might, power, glory’, mahá-h ‘great, mighty, strong, 
abundant’, mahdnt- ‘great, large, powerful, venerable’; Pali maha- 
‘greatness’; Avestan mazant- ‘great’; Gothic magan ‘to have power, to be 
able’, mahteigs ‘mighty, able, possible’, mahts ‘might, power, strength’; 
Old Icelandic magna ‘to charm, to make strong by spell; to increase in 
power, to grow strong’, mega ‘to be able to do’, megin ‘might, power, 
strength’, magn ‘strength, power’, megó in umego ‘helplessness’, megn 
‘strength; strong, mighty’, megna ‘to be able, to have strength to do a 
thing’, máttr ‘might, strength; health’, máttigr ‘mighty’; Old English 
magan ‘to be able, to have power, to be strong, to be competent, to avail, to 
prevail’, maga ‘strong, powerful, able’, mzgen ‘strength, might, power’, 
meaht, miht ‘might, power, ability’, mihtig ‘powerful, mighty, possible’, 
gemagp ‘power, greatness’; Old Frisian mecht, macht ‘power, strength’; 
Old Saxon megin ‘power, strength’, maht ‘power, strength’; Old High 
German mugan, magan ‘to be able, to be possible’ (New High German 
mógen), megin ‘power, strength’, maht ‘might, authority, sway (over), 
influence, control (of), grip (on), force, strength, power’ (New High 
German Macht); Old Church Slavic mogo, mosti ‘to be able’. Rix 
1998a:379 *magf- ‘to be able, capable’; Pokorny 1959:708—709 *meg(h)- 
‘big, great; Walde 1927—1932.II:257—259 *meg(h)-; Mann 1984— 
1987:745 *megh- notational root to accommodate Sanskrit mahd-h, 
Avestan mazant-, etc., 783 *mogh- ‘large, powerful, big’, 784 *moghant- 
(*moghnt-) ‘big, great, strong’, 784 *moghatos, -à, -is ‘strong; strength’, 
784 *moghlos, -ios, -ia ‘grip, firmness; clamp, bolt, mainstay’, 784 
*moghnos (*moghinos), -om ‘strong, big; strength, size, ability’, 785 
*mogho, *moghmi ‘am able, can’, 785 *moghtis ‘power’; Watkins 1985:38 
*magh- and 2000:50 *magh- ‘to be able, to have power’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:3 *magh- ‘to be able’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:608—609 and 
II:609—610 Proto-Indo-Iranian *mazhant-; Gonda 1975.11:448—483 
*meg(h)-; Orél 2003:253 Proto-Germanic *magenan, 253 *magenaz, 253 
*magenojanan, 254 *maxtigaz, 254 *maxtiz; Kroonen 2013:347 Proto- 
Germanic *mahti- ‘strength’ and 373 *mugan- ‘to be able’; Lehmann 
1986:239—240 *magh-, *magh- ‘to be able’ and 240; Feist 1939:338— 
339 *magh- and 340; De Vries 1977:375, 380, and 381; Onions 1966:563 
*mogh-, *mégh- and 575 Common Germanic *maytiz, from *mag- ‘to be 
able’; Klein 1971:451 *magh-, *magh- ‘to be able’ and 464 *magh-, 
*magh-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:248; Kluge—Mitzka 1987:452 and 484 
*magh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:453 and 484; Derksen 2008:321 *mog?-. 

Proto-Altaic *miaga ‘glory, praise’: (?) Proto-Tungus "m[ia]g- ‘to 
shamanize; to be noisy’ > Evenki migdi- ‘to be noisy, to make noise’; 
Oroch magui- ‘to shamanize’. Proto-Mongolian *magta- ‘to praise, to 
glorify’ > Middle Mongolian mayta- ‘to praise, to laud’; Written 
Mongolian mayta- ‘to praise, to eulogize, to laud, to extol, to glorify’; 
Khalkha magta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; Buriat magta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; 
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Kalmyk makta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; Ordos macta- ‘to praise, to glorify’; 
Dagur maktal ‘praise’; Shira-Yughur mayda- ‘to praise, to glorify’; 
Monguor mayda- ‘to praise, to glorify’. (?) Proto-Turkic *bAgatur ‘hero’ > 
Old Turkic (Orkhon) bayatur ‘hero’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) batir ‘hero’; 
Turkmenian batir ‘hero’; Kirghiz batir ‘hero’; Tuva madir ‘hero’; Yakut 
batir ‘hero’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:919 *miaga ‘glory, praise’. 


Buck 1949:9.95 can, may (3rd sg.); 16.16 honor; 16.47 glory; 16.79 praise 
(sb.); 22.12 god. Illié-Svityé 1965:331 *maga ‘great, big, strong’ [‘Oompm0n’ |; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:635—636, no. 514. 


851. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mag-a ‘earth, land’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *mag?- ‘earth, land’: Sanskrit mahi ‘earth’ 


(substance = ‘ground, soil’), ‘the earth’ (= ‘the world’); Gaulish -magus in: 
Arganto-magus; Old Irish mag ‘plain, open field’; Middle Welsh ma- 
‘place’; Welsh maes (< *magesto-) ‘field, plain’, maen ‘stone’; Cornish 
mes ‘field’, men ‘stone’; Breton meaz ‘field’, mean ‘stone’. Mann 1984— 
1987:1641 *magh-, *maghan- ‘stone’; Pokorny 1959:709; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:258; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:28; Matasović 2009:253 *megh,-. 
Proto-Uralic *maxe ‘earth, land’: Finnish maa ‘earth, soil, ground, country, 
land’; Estonian maa ‘earth, soil, ground, country, land’; Cheremis / Mari 
(MalmyZ) mü-, müj-: münó ‘on the ground, on the floor, down (of 
position)’, mügö, müjän ‘to the ground, to the floor, down’, müjücün ‘from 
the ground, from the floor’; Votyak / Udmurt mu ‘earth, land, field’; 
Zyrian / Komi mu ‘earth, land, field’; Vogul / Mansi maa, moo ‘earth, land, 
place’; Ostyak / Xanty mag, (Northern) mitw ‘earth, land’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan mou ‘earth’; (?) Selkup Samoyed ma- in: mas qula the name of 
a Selkup tribe: ‘earth-people’. Collinder 1955:33, 1960:407 *mayo, and 
1977:52; Rédei 1986—1988:263—264 *maye; Sammallahti 1988:546 
Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mixi ‘earth, land’; Décsy 1990:102 *manga ‘land’. 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 1.23 plain, field. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:342 *maga ‘soil, 
earth’ [‘semma’]; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:674—675, no. 553; Greenberg 
2002:56, no. 118, *mag ‘earth’; Hakola 2000:99, no. 422; Dolgopolsky 2008, 
no. 1374, *magé ‘earth, land’. 


852. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mag-a ‘young person, child’; (adj.) ‘young’: 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil maka ‘child, infant, young of animal, son or daughter, 
young age’, makatu, makatu ‘female, woman, wife’, makavu ‘infant, son, 
young of animals living in trees (as of monkeys)’, makal ‘daughter, 
woman, female, wife, damsel’, makanmai ‘sonship, manliness’, makar 
‘sons, children’, makkal ‘human beings’, makka] ‘men, people, mankind, 
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children’, makinan ‘husband, chief of an agricultural tract, lord’; 
Malayalam makan ‘son’, makka] ‘children (especially sons), the young of 
animals’; Kota mog ‘child, wife’; Toda mox ‘child, son, daughter; male; 
woman’; Kannada maga ‘son, male person’, makan ‘son’, magu, magavu, 
maguvu, moga, mogu, moguvu ‘child of any sex’, magal ‘daughter’ 
makkal, markal, makkalir ‘children’, magalma ‘a wife who is faithful to 
her husband’; Kodagu makka ‘children’; Tulu mage ‘son’, magalu 
‘daughter’, makkal ‘children’; Telugu maga, moga ‘male’, magátimi 
‘manliness, bravery, prowess’, magãdu ‘husband, man, male, king, hero’, 
maganru ‘son’, magatanamu ‘virility, manliness, courage, bravery, 
boldness, spirit’, magadi ‘male of any animal, beast, or bird’, maganalu 
‘wife, married woman’, magapádi ‘manliness, honor, bravery’, magalagu 
‘manliness’, magavadu ‘man, male, hero’, magavu ‘woman’, 
maguvatanamu ‘womanhood’; Kolami magvan ‘husband’; Gadba (Ollari) 
magind sind ‘man, husband’, (Salur) maga sindu ‘boy child’, maggind 
‘husband’; Konda moga koro ‘boy child; husband, young man’; Kuwi 
maka (voc.) used to daughters and sisters in affection; Malto mage ‘boy’, 
maqi ‘girl’, maqo ‘small, little one (animal). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:407—408, no. 4616; Krishnamurti 2003:10 and 163 *mak-antu ‘son, 
male’, *mak-al ‘daughter’. 

Proto-Indo-European *mag^- ‘young’, *mag^u- ‘young person, child’: 
Avestan mayava- ‘unmarried’; Old Irish macc ‘son’; Gothic magus ‘boy, 
servant’, magaps ‘maiden, girl’; Runic magoz ‘son’; Old Icelandic mógr 
‘son, boy, youth’; Old English magu ‘child, son; man, warrior; attendant, 
servant’, mæg(e)þ ‘maiden, girl; virgin" (Modern English maid(en)); Old 
Frisian maged, megith ‘maiden, girl’; Old Saxon magu ‘servant’, magad 
‘maiden, girl’; Old High German magad ‘maiden, girl’ (New High German 
Magd ‘maid{servant]’, diminutive Mädchen ‘girl’), maga- in: magaczogo 
‘trainer’; Latvian mac (gen. sg. maga) ‘small’. Pokorny 1959:696 
*maghos, -à ‘young’, *maghu- ‘boy, child’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:228 
*maghu-; Mann 1984—1987:785 *moguhila ‘woman, maid’, 785 
*moguhia (*maguhia ?) ‘girl, maiden’, 785 *moguhos (*maguhos) ‘boy, 
youth, man’; Watkins 1985:38 *maghu- and 2000:50 *maghu- ‘young 
person of either sex’; Mallory—Adams 1997:656 *maghus ‘young man’; 
Orél 2003:253 Proto-Germanic *magapiz, 253—254 *maguz, 254 
*magwild(n), 254 *magwjo; Kroonen 2013:346—347 Proto-Germanic 
*magapi- ‘girl, maiden’ and 347 *magu- ‘boy, relative’; Feist 1939:339 
Germanic stem *maga- beside *magu-; Lehmann 1986:240; De Vries 
1977:400; Onions 1966:546 *moghus ‘boy, young man’; Klein 1971:439; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:251—253 and 253; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:453 
*maghu-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:454. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy; 2.41 son; 12.56 small, little. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:667, 
no. 545; Caldwell 1913:601. 
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853. Proto-Nostratic root *mah- (~ *mah-): 
(vb.) *mah- ‘to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be great’; 
(n.) *mah-a ‘bigness, greatness, fullness, excellence’; (adj.) ‘big, great, full’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mah- ‘to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be 
great’: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic mahasa [4?«h] ‘to cause to grow, to rear’. 
Leslau 1987:337. Egyptian mh ‘to fill, to be full (of); to make whole; to 
complete, to finish; to be full; to be complete’, mhw ‘filling, packing, 
stuffing; a mouthful’. Faulkner 1962:113; Hannig 1995:352; Gardiner 
1957:569; Erman—Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:116—117. 
Dravidian: Tamil mà ‘great’, matu ‘greatness’, mal ‘greatness; great man’, 
mal (màlv-, mānr-) ‘to be magnified, glorified’; Malayalam md ‘great’; 
Kannada mà ‘big, great’; Gondi may(i) ‘very big’, mayali ‘big’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:425, no. 4786. Tamil màn (manp-, mant-) ‘(vb.) to become 
excellent, glorious, to be good, worthy; to be full, abundant, great; (n.) 
greatness, glory, splendor, excellence, dignity’, mantal ‘being great, being 
worthy’, manpu ‘honor, dignity, beauty, greatness, excellence, goodness’, 
manal ‘greatness, excellence, goodness’, mani ‘beauty’, manam ‘greatness, 
excellence’; Malayalam mdnpu ‘glory, beauty’; Telugu manu ‘beauty, 
excellence; beautiful, elegant, fit, proper, worthy’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:427, no. 4803. 

(?) Proto-Indo-European *mefih-k^- [*mahh-k'-] > *ma-k- ‘to increase; to 
cause to grow, to breed’: Welsh (f.) mag ‘nurture, breeding’, (m.) magi 
‘nurture, breeding’, magad (m.) ‘brood, multitude’, (inf.) magu ‘to breed’; 
Latvian (m.) makans ‘fattened animal’. Mann 1984—1987:726—727 
*mak- ‘to force, to press, to push ahead, to increase, to rear’. 


Sumerian mah ‘to be or make great, magnificent; to be much, many’. 
Buck 1949:12.55 large, big (great); 13.15 much, many; 13.16 more; 13.21 full. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:634—635, no. 513. 


854. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mak'-a ‘neck’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian mkh? ‘back of the head, occiput’ (according to Sethe, 
composed of *mki + h? ‘occiput; back [of ear]; behind, around’); Coptic 
makh [makg] ‘neck’. Hannig 1995:372; Faulkner 1962:119; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:72 and 1926—1963.2:163; Vycichl 1983:111; Cerny 
1976:80. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye mok (< *makeX) ‘neck’. Reinisch 
1895:167. 

Dravidian: Kolami mak ‘neck’; Naikri makk ‘neck’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:408, no. 4622. 

Proto-Altaic *miak'u ‘neck’: Tungus: Evenki muka ‘skin from a deer's 
neck’. Turkic: Karakhanide Turkic baqan ‘necklace, torque’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:920 *miak‘u ‘neck’. 
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855. Proto-Nostratic root *mak^- (~ *mak"-): 
(vb.) *mak^- ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, troubled, confused, 
perplexed’; 
(n.) *mak^-a ‘deception, trickery, confusion’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mak- ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, 
troubled, confused, perplexed’: Proto-Semitic *mak-ar- ‘to deceive’ > 
Arabic makara ‘to deceive, to delude, to cheat, to dupe, to gull, to double- 
cross’, makra ‘ruse, artifice, stratagem, wile, trick, dodge’, makr ‘cunning, 
craftiness, slyness, wiliness, double-dealing, deception, trickery’; Mehri 
makur ‘to fill someone with talk against someone’, Samkur ‘to be turned by 
talk against someone’; Sheri / Jibbali mókór ‘to fill someone with talk 
against someone; to turn against someone’, makrun ‘treacherous, cunning’. 
Zammit 2002:386. Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo makkal- ‘to be crazy’. 
Hudson 1989:384. 

B. (?) Indo-European: Greek uakkoáco ‘to be stupid’ (either derived from 
Maxkó the name of a stupid woman, or the other way around). Origin 
unknown (cf. Frisk 1970—1973.1I:164; Boisacq 1950:603; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:660; Hofmann 1966:188; Beekes 2010.1I:895; Prellwitz 
1905:279). Assuming here semantic development from ‘bewildered, 
perplexed, confused’ as in Sanskrit müdhá-h ‘stupid, foolish, dull, silly, 
simple’, literally, ‘stupefied, bewildered, perplexed, confused, uncertain of 
or at a loss about’, from muh- ‘to be stupefied or unconscious, to be 
bewildered or perplexed, to err, to be mistaken, to go astray’ (cf. 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:662); note also Mongolian megde- ‘to be or 
become excited, worried; to be or become embarrassed, troubled, 
perplexed, or confused; to become stupid or imbecilic; to remain 
motionless and without feeling, to remain paralyzed’, cited below. 

C. Proto-Altaic *make- ‘to be deceived, perplexed’ > Proto-Tungus *maka- 
‘to become dizzy, confused; to be afraid; to hate’ > Manchu maqa- ‘to 
become muddled, to become confused in one's thinking’; Orok maqqa- ‘to 
hate’; Nanay / Gold maqa- ‘to gaze at’; Udihe maka- ‘to be afraid’. Proto- 
Mongolian *mek(e)- ‘(vb.) to be disturbed, troubled, confused, perplexed, 
embarrassed; to deceive, to cheat; (n.) deceit, trickery’ > Written 
Mongolian meke ‘deceit, fraud, trick, ruse; cunning, artfulness; astuteness, 
assimilation’, mekei ‘bashful, shy, modest’, megde- ‘to be or become 
excited, worried; to be or become embarrassed, troubled, perplexed, or 
confused; to become stupid or imbecilic; to remain motionless and without 
feeling, to remain paralyzed’, mekele- ‘to deceive, to cheat, to outwit, to 
mystify; to act craftily’; Khalkha mey ‘deceit, trickery’, megd- ‘to be 
disturbed, perplexed’, meyiy ‘embarrassed’; Buriat meye ‘deceit, trickery’, 
megde- ‘to be disturbed, perplexed’; Kalmyk meka ‘deceit, trickery’; Ordos 
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meye ‘deceit, trickery’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:896—897 *mak'e 
‘to be deceived, perplexed’. 


Buck 1949:16.68 deceit; 17.22 foolish, stupid; 17.23 insane, mad, crazy. 


856. Proto-Nostratic root *mak’- (~ *mak’-): 

(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be great, strong, mighty, powerful’; 

(n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) “great, strong, powerful; much, many’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to 
swell, to expand’; 

(n.) *mik’-a ‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, 
great, much’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Kambata mak’aamu ‘strong, powerful’, 
mak’o ‘strength, power’; Sidamo mak’aé ‘strength, power’. Hudson 
1989:332 and 384. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *mak’- ‘heavy’ (> ‘pregnant’): Georgian mak’en-, mak’n- 
‘to become pregnant’, mak’e- ‘pregnant’; Mingrelian mok’a-, monk’a- 
‘heavy’, si-monk’-a- ‘heaviness’, monk’atu- ‘pregnant’; Laz monk'a- 
‘heavy’, monk’an- ‘to become pregnant’. Schmidt 1962:122; Fahnrich 
2007:278 *mak-; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:228 *mak-; Klimov 
1964:125 *make-, *maken- and 1998:113 *make- ‘heavy’, 113—114 
*maken- ‘to get heavy, pregnant’. Note: The -n- found in the Mingrelian 
and Laz forms is secondary. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mak’- ‘great, strong, mighty, powerful’: Albanian 
madh (< *mak’(H)-yo-) ‘big, large, tall’; Latin magnus (< *mak’(i)no-) 
‘large, great, tall; outstanding, powerful, mighty’, (adv.) magis ‘more, to a 
greater extent, rather’; Old Irish maige (< Proto-Celtic *mag-yo-) ‘great’, 
(poetic) mal (< Proto-Celtic *mag-lo-) ‘noble, prince’. Perhaps also 
Lithuanian mágulas ‘numerous’. Pokorny 1959:708—709 *meg(h)- ‘big’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1I:257—259 *meg(h)-; Mann 1984—1987:726 *má$- 
‘big’, 744 *meg- (*mag-) ‘great, big’, Watkins 1985:39—40 *meg- and 
2000:52 *meg- ‘great’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::782 *mek’H- and 
1995.1:684 *mek'H- ‘large’; Mallory—Adams 1997:344 *megh,- ‘large, 
great; De Vaan 2008:358—359; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:10— 
12 Latin magnus < *m,$-nós; Ernout—Meillet 1979:377—379 Latin magis 
< *mag-yó-s; *meg'a-; Orél 1998:240; Huld 1983:88—89 Albanian madh 
< *ma$E;io-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:395; Smoczynski 2007.1:367; 
Matasović 2009:253 Proto-Celtic *magyo-. Note: According to Adams 
(1999:446—447), two separate stems must be reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European: *megh,- and *mag-. 

D. [Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mak- ‘many’ > Chukchi na-mka- 
qin ‘many’, mak-et- ‘to increase (intr.)’, ra-mk-ew- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
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Kerek na-mka-Xi ‘many’, maka-y ‘more’, mak-at- ‘to increase’; Koryak 
na-mka-qin ‘many’, mak-at- ‘to increase (intr.)’, jamk-av- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
Alyutor na-mka-gin ‘many’, mak-at- ‘to increase (intr.). Fortescue 
2005:181.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *mik’- (~ *mek’-) ‘(vb.) to 
exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to swell, to 
expand; (n.) growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness; (adj.) large, big, 
great, much’. 


Buck 1949:4.73 pregnant; 4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 12.55 large, big 
(great). 


857. Proto-Nostratic root *mak’- (~ *mak’-): 
(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be happy, cheerful; to be pleasant, agreeable’; 
(n.) *mak’-a ‘happiness, joy, pleasure’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *mak’- or *maak’- ‘to be happy’ > 
Iraqw misqis- (« *maqsis-) ‘to smile’; Alagwa maq- ‘to be cheerful’; Ma’a 
-máka ‘to wonder, to be astonished’. Ehret 1980:155. 

Dravidian: Tamil makir ‘(vb.) to rejoice, to exult, to forget oneself in joy, 
to bubble up (in boiling), to drink; (n.) joy, exhilaration, intoxication (from 
liquor), toddy’, makircci ‘joy, pleasure, delight, gladness’, makirvu ‘joy, 
mirth’; Malayalam makiruka ‘to rejoice’; Brahui maxing ‘to laugh’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:408, no. 4618. 

Indo-European: Old Icelandic makindi ‘friendly intercourse; rest, ease’, 
makr ‘easy to deal with: (only in comparative) more suitable, becoming, 
convenient’, mak-radr ‘pleasant, agreeable’, maki ‘a match’, makligr 
‘meet, proper, becoming, fitting, deserving’; Old English gemzc ‘well- 
matched, suitable (wife); equal, being a match for’, (ge)macca ‘mate, 
equal, one of a pair, comrade, companion’; Old High German gimah 
‘comfortable, suitable’; New High German gemach ‘easy, softly, quietly, 
gently, slowly’, gemdchlich ‘comfortable, easy, leisurely’, Gemdchlichkeit 
‘comfort, ease, leisure’. Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *makaz, 257 
*makon; Kroonen 2013:350 Proto-Germanic *maka- ‘fit, comfortable’; De 
Vries 1977:376; Onions 1966:561; Klein 1971:449; Skeat 1898:358; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:245—246; Kluge—Seebold 1989:255. 


Buck 1949:9.943 fitting, suitable; 16.22 joy; 16.23 joyful, glad; 16.24 happy; 
happiness; 16.25 laugh (vb.); smile (vb.). 


858. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘hill, mountain’: 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil malai ‘hill, mountain’; Malayalam mala ‘mountain, 
raised land, hill-land’; Kannada male ‘mountain, forest’; Kodagu male 
‘thick jungle land, cardamom plantation in jungle on mountainside’; Tulu 
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male ‘forest, hill overgrown with forest’; Telugu mala ‘mountain’; Kolami 
ma-le ‘hill’; Parji malayg ‘forest’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:420, no. 4742. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol- ‘hill, mountain’: Gaulish (in place 
names) melos; Albanian mal ‘mountain’; (Dacian substratum in) Romanian 
mal ‘promontory, bank’; Lithuanian (obsolete) malà ‘country, landscape’; 
Latvian mala ‘bank, shore’. Perhaps also Greek npo-uoàń in the meanings 
‘foothills of a mountain, fountainhead of a river’. Pokorny 1959:721—722 
*mel-, *mela- : *mlo- ‘to come forth’; Walde 1927—1932.11:294—295 
*mela*-; Mann 1984—1987:752 *melos ‘hill, mound’, 793 *molos, -is, -à, 
-us ‘pile, heap, hill, mountain’; Beekes 2010.1:223; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:182; Frisk 1970—1973.1:246—247; Georgiev 1981:143; Meyer 
1891:256—257; Huld 1984:89; Orél 1998:243; Katičić 1976.1:142; Cihac 
1870—1879.II:183—184; Vinereanu 2008:523. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 1.27 shore; 1.41 woods, forest. Caldwell 
1913:622; Bomhard—Kerns 1984:671—672, no. 550; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1411, *mAI[£]V ‘hill, mountain, something protruding’; Ilič-Svityč 1971— 
1984.1I:51, no. 286, *mALa ‘mountain’; Leschber 2016:242. 


859. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to fill, to be or become full, to increase’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘fullness, abundance’; (adj.) ‘full, filled, abundant, numerous, 
many’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘(vb.) to fill, to be full; (adj.) full, filled, abundant’: 
Proto-Semitic *mal-a?- ‘to fill, to be full’ > Hebrew male? RhA] ‘to fill, to 
be full’; Aramaic mala ‘to fill, to be full’; Phoenician m/? ‘to fill’; Ugaritic 
mld ‘to be full’; Amorite ml? ‘to be full’; Akkadian malii ‘to be full, to fill 
up’; Arabic mala?a ‘to fill, to become filled, to be full’, mali? ‘full (of), 
filled, replete (with); bulging, swelling (with); plump, stout, fat, corpulent, 
obese; rich, abounding (in), well-to-do, wealthy’; Sabaean m/? ‘to fill’; 
Harsüsi méle? ‘to be full’, meld ‘to fill’; Sheri / Jibbali mélé ‘to fill’, mútli 
‘to be full, to have a swollen belly through illness’, mel ‘fullness’; Mehri 
mila? ‘to be full’, mola? ‘to fill’, mlū ‘to fill’, mátli ‘to have a swollen belly 
caused by illness’, mel ‘fullness, filling; full’; Soqotri mile? ‘to be full’, 
mole? ‘to fill’; Geez / Ethiopic mal?a [PAA] ‘to fill, to fill up, to 
complete, to multiply, to be full, to be filled, to overflow, to be fulfilled, to 
be completed, to be abundant, to abound, to come to an end’, malu? [P àA] 
‘full, filled, abundant, copious, replenished, complete’, mal? [PAA] 
‘fullness, that which fills’; Tigre mäl?a ‘to be full’; Tigrinya mdl?e ‘to be 
full’; Gurage (Masqan) málla ‘to be full, to fill, to have plenty of, to level 
the ground by filling the uneven places’, mula ‘full’; Amharic málla ‘to be 
full’, mulu ‘whole, full, complete’, molla ‘to fill, to be filled, to fill out, to 
fill up, to be plentiful, to abound, to flood, to overflow’, málla ‘whole, 
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entire’; Argobba mälla ‘to be full’; Harari mála?a ‘to fill, to fulfill’, mullu? 
‘full’. Murtonen 1989:259; Klein 1987:347; Militarév 2010:72 Proto- 
Semitic *ml?; Zammit 2002:386—387; Leslau 1963:107, 1979:401, and 
1987:342; Tomback 1978:158. 

Dravidian: Tamil mali ‘to abound, to be plentiful, to be full, to increase, to 
be proud, to become large, to swell, to spread, to expand’, mal ‘fertility, 
richness, strength’, malipu ‘excess, abundance’, malir ‘to flood, to come 
frequently’, malivu ‘to abound, to become full’, malku (malki-) ‘to 
increase, to abound, to grow, to flourish’, mallal ‘strength, abundance, 
wealth, fertility, richness, elegance, brilliance, beauty’, mallai ‘richness, 
fertility, greatness’; Malayalam malika ‘to abound, to overflow’, malekka 
‘to grow thick, to swell’, malka ‘to abound’; Tulu malla, mallavu, mallavu 
‘great, large, big, extensive, chief, principal, important, loud’, mallastige, 
malladigé ‘greatness, superiority, loftiness, pride’, mallaye ‘a man senior 
in age, a rich man, a grown-up man’ (f. mallalu), Kannada male ‘to be 
raised or elevated, to be haughty, to be puffed up, to be insolent, to act in 
an overbearing manner’, malya ‘great, big, chief, principal’, mallali ‘a 
large concourse, crowd’, mammala, malamala ‘excessively’; Telugu 
malayu ‘to spread, to rejoice, to be pleased, to be eager, to be delighted, to 
shine, to be splendid, to unfold, to display’, malucamu ‘superior, fine’, 
mallaramu ‘pride, arrogance’, malladi ‘a crowd’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:419, no. 4729. 

Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m[- ‘much, many, very much’: Latin 
multus (sg.) ‘much, many’, (pl.) ‘many, numerous’; Greek áa ‘very, 
very much’, u&AAXov (with secondary long vowel) ‘more’, dAtotov ‘most’; 
Latvian milns ‘very much’. Pokorny 1959:720 *mel- ‘strong, big’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:292 *mel-; Mann 1984—1987:777 *mltos ‘much’, 1642 
*mel-, *mol-, *m]|-; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- and 2000:53 *mel- ‘strong, 
great’ (suffixed [comparative] form *mel-yos-; suffixed zero-grade form 
*ml-to-); Frisk 1970—1973.II:165; Boisacq 1950:603—604 *mel- ‘large, 
numerous’; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:661; Beekes 2010.11:895—896 
*mel-; Hofmann 1966:188 *mel-; De Vaan 2008:394; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:419—420; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:124—125 Latin multus 
< *mltós. Proto-Indo-European *mel-g^-/*mol-g^h-/*m]-g^- ‘to fill up, to 
swell’: Sanskrit malhá-h ‘having teats in the dewlap’; Avestan merezana- 
‘paunch’; Armenian mafj ‘gall, bile’; Latvian melzu, milzu, milzt ‘to swell, 
to fester’. Pokorny 1959:723 *melgh- ‘to swell’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:300 
*melgh-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:602. 

(?) Proto-Altaic *miolo- '(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full, thick’: Proto-Tungus 
*mila- ‘wide, open, broad’ > Manchu mila ‘open, wide open’, milayün 
‘wide open, gaping’, milara- ‘to open wide’, milata ‘wide open, agape’. 
Proto-Mongolian *mel-/*mol- ‘(vb.) to be or become full; (adj.) (very) full’ 
> Written Mongolian melmeyi- ‘to become very full or completely full’, 
melmel$e-, mólmül$e- ‘to be full to overflowing, to well up; to be or 
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become overfull (with liquid)’, melmelsemel ‘very full, replete’; Khalkha 
melmiy-, melmelze- ‘to be or become full’; Buriat melmelze- ‘to be or 
become full’; Kalmyk melme- ‘to be or become full’, mel ‘(quite) full’; 
Ordos melcirme- ‘to be or become full’, melii, mele ‘(quite) full’. Proto- 
Turkic *bo/ ‘abundant, full’ > Turkish bol ‘wide, loose, copious, 
abundant’; Turkmenian bol ‘abundant, full’; Uzbek bol, mal ‘abundant, 
full’; Tatar mul ‘abundant, full’; Kirghiz mo/ ‘abundant, full’; Chuvash 
püle-mes ‘abundant, full’, pül-lə ‘stalwart’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:927 *miolo ‘(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full, thick’. (?) Proto-Altaic *milthe (~ 
-i) ‘(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full’: Proto-Tungus *milte- ‘full, whole’ > Evenki 
miltoro ‘full, whole’; Orok milte-milte ‘full, whole’. Proto-Mongolian 
*melteyi- ‘to fill, to overflow’ > Written Mongolian melteyi- ‘to be full to 
overflowing’; Khalkha meltiy- ‘to fill, to overflow’; Buriat melti- ‘to fill, to 
overflow’; Kalmyk meltá- ‘to fill, to overflow’. Starostin —Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:917 *milt‘e (~ -i) ‘(vb.) to fill; (adj.) full’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
note: “The root is very similar to *miólo ‘full, fill? and may indeed be 
derived: *miol-t‘i. Such an explanation, however, would involve a 
metatony in Japanese and borrowing in T(ungus-)M(anchu) (milte- < 
Mongolian melte-), so we prefer to separate the two roots for the time 
being." Note: while the Altaic material fits perfectly semantically here, 
there are problems with the phonology. 


Buck 1949:13.15 much, many. [llié-Svityé 1971—1984.ILE:41, no. 278, *mala 
‘numerous, abundant’; Möller 1911:162; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:651— 652, 
no.528; Greenberg 2002:115— 116, no. 262; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1410, 
*mál?V ‘full, much’. 


860. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to be favorably disposed towards, to care about, to be devoted to, 
to like’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘goodness, pleasantness’; (adj.) ‘good, pleasant, pleasing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘(vb.) to do good; (adj.) good’: Semitic: Arabic malih 
‘good’; Ugaritic mih ‘good, pleasant’; (?) Geez / Ethiopic malha, mallaha 
[PAd] ‘to do, to work’, possibly ‘to do good work’. Leslau 1987:343; 
Militarév 2008a:196 and 2010:74. Note: Both Leslau and Militarév suggest 
derivation from Proto-Semitic *milh- ‘salt’; this is rejected here. Egyptian 
mnh ‘(vb.) to be efficient, beneficent, excellent; (adj.) potent (of king); 
trusty (of officials); well-disposed, devoted; splendid (of buildings); 
excellent (of deeds, of occasions); costly (of materials); lavish (of 
worship); famous; well-established (of endowment)’, mnhw ‘excellence, 
virtues (of someone)’. Hannig 1995:340—341; Erman—Grapow 1921:65 
and 1926—1963.2:84— 86; Gardiner 1957:569; Faulkner 1962:109. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:392, no. 1816, *mVIVh-/*mVIVh- ‘to be good’. 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil malimi ‘youthful friendship’; Telugu malimi ‘familiarity, 
love, affection’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:429, no. 4826. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m]- '(vb.) to be favorably disposed 
towards, to care about, to be devoted to, to like; (adj.) good, pleasant": 
Latin (comparative of bonus) melior ‘better’; Lithuanian malonus ‘nice, 
pleasant', malóniai 'pleasantly, nicely, good'. Pokorny 1959:720 *mel- 
‘strong, big’; Walde 1927—1932.1::292 *mel-; Mann 1984—1987:728 
*mal- ‘to like, to prefer; better’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- and 2000:53 *mel- 
‘strong, great’; Mallory—Adams 1997:235 *mel- ‘good’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:394— 395; De Vaan 2008:370; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II: 
63—64 *mel- ‘strong, great’. Different etymology in Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.::402—403 and Smoczynski 2007.1:370. The following probably 
belong here as well: Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ma-al, ma-a-al ‘brains, wits, 
wisdom, mindset, disposition’, (3rd sg. pres.) ma-la-a-i ‘to have in mind, 
to (be in) favor (of), to agree (with), to consent (to), to approve, to 
authorize, to endorse, to sanction, to acknowledge’ (common as a technical 
term in oracle texts), (nom. sg.) ma-l]i-ya-aš-ha-aš ‘agreement, consent, 
approval’; Greek éo ‘to be an object of care, to care for’, ugAeóaívo ‘to 
care for, to be concerned about; to tend, to attend to’, pedétm ‘care, 
attention’, ueàetáo ‘to care for, to attend to’, wéAnpa ‘the object of care, 
darling (of persons)’, uéAA@ “to think of doing, to intend to do, to be about 
to do’. Puhvel 1984— .6:20—21 and 6:25—28; Kloekhorst 2008b:545— 
546 *mól-; Boisacq 1950:625 *mel-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:202—203 and 
II:204—206; Hofmann 1966:196; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:682—683 
and 1I:684; Beekes 2010.1I:927 and 1I:928—929. 

D. Etruscan mlay, mlac ‘beautiful’. 

E. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mz/- ‘good’: Chukchi ma-mel-qin ‘good’, 
melmel ‘good weather’, mel-et- ‘to clear up (weather)’; Kerek na-mal-Xi 
‘good’, malmaal-at- ‘to be good weather’; Koryak na-mel-qin ‘good, dear, 
easy’, melmel ‘good weather’, mel-et- ‘to clear up (weather)’; Alyutor na- 
mal-qin ‘good’; Kamchadal / Itelmen mel-laX ‘good’, mel ‘well, strongly’. 
Fortescue 2005:171—172; Mudrak 1989b:101 *mel- ‘good’. Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mzlzv- ‘to cure or be cured’: Chukchi melew- ‘to 
be cured, to regain one’s health’, ra-melew-et- ‘to cure, to treat’; Kerek 
malau- ‘to cure’, malaw-jan ‘hospital’; Koryak melev- ‘to be cured, to 
regain one’s health’, ja-melev- ‘to cure, to treat’, malaw-jan ‘hospital’; 
Alyutor masyav- ‘to get better’, ta-masyav-, ta-n-masyav-ya- ‘to cure’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen mele- ‘to regain one’s health’. Fortescue 2005:172. 


Buck 1949:16.71 good (adj.); 16.81 beautiful (also pretty). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:652—653, no. 529; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.II:41, no. 278, *mala 


‘numerous, abundant’. 


861. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘honey’: 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘honey’: (?) Semitic: Ugaritic mil ‘honey (?)’. Proto- 
East Cushitic *malab- ‘honey’ > Saho-Afar mala(a)b- ‘honey’; Boni 
malub- ‘honey’; Somali malab ‘honey’; Rendille malab ‘honey’; Gedeo / 
Darasa malebo ‘honey’; Hadiyya marabo ‘honey’; Kambata malabu 
‘honey’; Sidamo malab-o ‘honey’. Sasse 1979:14; Hudson 1989:81. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *mala ‘mead’ > Ma’a mála ‘beer’ (generic); Dahalo 
mola ‘mead’. Ehret 1980:154; Takacs 2008:218—219. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mel-i-t" (gen. sg. *mel-n-es) ‘honey’: Hittite (nom.- 
acc. sg.) mi-li-it ‘honey’, (3rd sg. pret. act.) me-li-te-is-ta ‘to be or become 
sweet’, (nom.-acc. sg. c.) mi-li-id-du-us ‘honeyed, sweet’ (nom.-acc. n. mi- 
li-id-du); Palaic (dat.-loc. pl.) ma-li-ta-an-na-as ‘honeyed, sweet’; Luwian 
(nom.-acc. sg.) ma-al-li ‘honey’; Hieroglyphic Luwian ma-li-ti-mi-a-s 
‘sweet’; Greek uéAi ‘honey’; Armenian meir ‘honey’; Albanian mjaltë 
‘honey’; Latin mel (gen. sg. mellis) ‘honey’; Old Irish mil ‘honey’; Gothic 
milib ‘honey’; Swedish mjöldagg ‘mildew’; Danish meldugg ‘mildew’; 
Old English mil-, mele- in: mildeaw, meledéaw (< Proto-Germanic *meli0 
‘honey’ + *dawwaz ‘dew’) ‘honeydew, nectar’; Old Saxon milidou 
‘mildew’; Dutch meeldauw ‘mildew’; Old High German militou ‘mildew’ 
(New High German Mehltau [with assimilation to Mehl] ‘powdery 
mildew’, Meltau ‘mildew, blight’). Pokorny 1959:723—724 *meli-t, (gen. 
sg.) *mel-nés ‘honey’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:296 *melit; Mann 1984— 
1987:751 *melit (*meli) ‘honey’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:603—605 
*mel-i-t[^]- and 1995.1:517 *mel-i-t^- ‘honey’ (Latin gen. sg. mellis < 
*mel-n-es); Mallory—Adams 1997:271 *mélit ‘honey’; Watkins 1985:41 
*melit- and 2000:54 *melit- ‘honey’; Puhvel 1984— .6:153—158; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:580—581; Benveniste 1935:7—8; Boisacq 1950:624 
*melit; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::200—201 *meli-t (Latin gen. sg. mellis < 
*mel-n-és?); Beekes 2010.11:925—926 *melit-; Hofmann 1966:196 *melit; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:681—682; Ernout—Meillet 1979:394; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.II:61—62 *mel-i-t, (gen. sg.) *mel-n-és; De Vaan 
2008:370; Meyer 1891:281—282; Kroonen 2013:363 Proto-Germanic 
*melip- ‘honey’; Orél 1998:268 and 2003:266 Proto-Germanic *meliskaz, 
266 *meliskon, 266 *melib; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:507; Lehmann 
1986:255—256 *mel-i-t; Feist 1939:359—360 *melit, (gen. sg.) *melitos; 
Walshe 1951:149; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:473 *melit; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:470; Onions 1966:576 Common Germanic *melip; Klein 1971:465 
*melit-. 

C. (?) Altaic: Proto-Turkic *ba/ ‘honey’ (if from *mal-) > Karakhanide 
Turkic bal ‘honey’; Turkish bal ‘honey’; Gagauz bal ‘honey’; Azerbaijani 
bal ‘honey’; Turkmenian bal ‘honey’; Uzbek bol ‘honey’; Uighur bal 
‘honey’; Karaim bal ‘honey’; Tatar bal ‘honey’; Bashkir bal ‘honey’; 
Kirghiz bal ‘honey’; Kazakh bal ‘honey’; Noghay bal ‘honey’; Chuvash 
pil ‘honey’. [Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:897—898 *male ‘honey, 
plant oil’.] 
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Buck 1949:5.84 honey; 5.91 mead. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:657, no. 545; 
Greenberg 2002:97, no. 213. 


862. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give suck, to 


suckle, to nurse’; 


(n.) *mal-a ‘milk; breast’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mal- ‘to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give 
suck, to suckle, to nurse’: Semitic: Arabic malaga (inf. malg) ‘to suck (the 
mother’s breast)’, malaga (inf. ?imlag) ‘to give suck’. Arabic malaha ‘to 
give suck’. Proto-Sam *maal- ‘to milk’ > Somali maal- ‘to milk’; Rendille 
maal- ‘to milk’. Heine 1978:90. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:392, no. 1815, 
*mVlog- ‘bosom; to suck’.] 

Proto-Indo-European *mel-k’-/*mol-k’-/*m[-k’- *(vb.) to draw (milk), to 
milk, to suck; to give suck, to suckle; (n.) milk’: Greek d&péAyo@ ‘to milk, to 
draw milk from animals, to squeeze out like milk; to drink’, àuoàysúç ‘a 
milk-pail’, àpoAyoiog ‘of milk, made with milk’; Albanian mjel ‘to milk’; 
Latin mulgeo ‘to milk’, mulctra ‘a milk-pail’; Old Irish mlicht, blicht (< 
*mlk’-) ‘milk’, mliuchtae, mlichtae ‘milch’, (3rd sg.) mligid ‘to milk; to 
draw (out), to extract’; Middle Irish (1st sg.) bligim (< *mligim) ‘to milk’, 
melg ‘milk’; Welsh blith (< *mlikt- < *mjk’-thi-) ‘milk’; Gothic miluks 
‘milk’; Old Icelandic mjólka ‘to milk, to give milk’, mjólk ‘milk’, mjólkr 
‘milch, giving milk’, mylkja ‘to suckle’; Swedish mjölk ‘milk’; Old English 
melcan ‘to milk’, melc ‘giving milk, milch’, meolc, meoluc, milc ‘milk’, 
meolcian ‘to give milk, to suckle’, molcen ‘curdled milk’; Old Frisian 
melok ‘milk’; Old Saxon miluk ‘milk’; Dutch melk ‘milk’; Old High 
German melchan ‘to milk’ (New High German melken), miluh ‘milk’ 
(New High German Milch); Lithuanian mélZu, milzti ‘to milk’, málzau, 
málzyti ‘to milk’, malzi ‘giving milk’; Russian Church Slavic mv/zu, mlésti 
‘to milk’; Russian molokó [monoxo] ‘milk’, molózivo [Moo3upo] 
*beestings, colostrum’; Tocharian A malk- ‘to milk’, A malke ‘milk’, B 
malkwer ‘milk’. Rix 1998a:249—250 *h,mel$- ‘to milk’; Pokorny 
1959:722—723 *mélg- (or *melag- ?) ‘to stroke off, to wipe, to milk’; 
Walde 1927—1932.II:298—299 *melg-; Mann 1984—1987:750 *mel$o 
‘to caress, to titillate, to massage, to milk’, 750 *melgos, -a, -is ‘milk; 
milky sap, latex’, 750—751 *melgtis ‘milk’, 774—775 *ml$-, 775 *ml$o, 
-ið ‘to caress, to wipe, to milk’, 775 *mjét-, 792 *mol$- ‘drip, milk’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *melg- (zero-grade form *m/g-) and 2000:54 *melg- ‘to 
rub off, also ‘to milk’ (oldest form *a,melg-) (zero-grade form *m/g-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:569—571 *melk’- and 1995.1:486—488 
*melk’- ‘(vb.) to milk; (n.) milk’; Mallory—Adams 1997:381 *h,melg- ‘to 
milk’; Benveniste 1935:157 *a,m-él-g-; Hofmann 1966:15; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:74—75 *mélg-, *mlg-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:91; Boisacq 
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1950:52 *amelg-; Beekes 2010.1:86 *h,melg-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:121 *melg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:418 *mélg'-, *mlg'-; De Vaan 
2008:393; Orél 1998:270 and 2003:266—267 Proto-Germanic *melkanan, 
267 *melkaz, 267 *melktaz, 267 *melukojanan, 267 *melukz, Kroonen 
2013:347 Proto-Germanic *meluk- ‘milk’, 364 *meluka- ‘giving milk’, and 
364—365 *mel(u)kan- ‘to milk’; Feist 1939:360—361 *melg-; Lehmann 
1986:256 *mélg-, *mlg-; De Vries 1977:389 and 397; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:254—255; Onions 1966:575 and 576 *melg-, *mlg-; Klein 1971:464 
and 465; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:473 *melg- and 478; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:472 *melg- and 478; Huld 1984:256; Preobrazhensky 1951:550— 
551; Derksen 2008:307 and 2015:310—311 *Ajmelg-; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:434—435; Smoczynski 2007.1:387—388; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:284 *mel$-; Adams 1999:442 *melg-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mdlke ‘breast’ > Karelian málvi ‘the breast 
meat of a bird’; Estonian málv ‘wishbone, breastbone, sternum’; Lapp / 
Saami miel'gd ‘breast, chest (of animals; of humans only in certain 
expressions)’; Cheremis / Mari mel ‘breast’; Vogul / Mansi mágl ‘breast’; 
Votyak / Udmurt myl- in myl-az ‘the front side of the breast’; Mordvin 
(Moksha) mälhkä ‘breast’; Hungarian mell ‘chest, breast, bosom’; Ostyak / 
Xanty mogal ‘breast’. Rédei 1986—1988:267 *mdlke; Collinder 1955:97 
and 1977:114; Sammallahti 1988:546 *mdlki ‘breast’. Yukaghir (Southern 
/ Kolyma) melut *breast'. Nikolaeva 2006:263. Semantic development as 
in Old Church Slavic sese ‘breast’ < soso, sosati ‘to suck’ or Gujarati 
dhāvvů ‘to suck at the breast’, dhavan ‘mother’s milk, the breasts’, dhdi 
*woman's breast or teat’, all derived from Vedic dhapáyate ‘to suckle’. 
Note also the reverse semantic development in Modern Greek, where 
PoGaítvo ‘to suck, to suckle’ is derived from Late Greek puGiov *woman's 
breast’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *malak or *malaq ‘upper part of breast’ > North 
Alaskan Inuit malak ‘chest’; Eastern Canadian Inuit malak ‘upper part of 
breast of mammals’; Greenlandic Inuit malaq ‘front of throat’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:186 *malak or *malaq ‘front of throat’. Proto- 
Eskimo *maluy- ‘to suck (breasts)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik maluy- ‘to 
suck’; Central Alaskan Yupik maluy- ‘to suck’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
maluk- ‘baby’s “pacifier” of walrus or reindeer fat’; Central Siberian Yupik 
maluy- ‘to suck’; Sirenik mafay- ‘to suck or breathe in’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit malu (Imaqliq) ‘nipple’, (Qawiaraq) ‘breast, udder, milk’; North 
Alaskan Inuit miluk ‘nipple, breast’, (Malimiut) ‘milk’; Western Canadian 
Inuit miluk ‘woman’s breast’, (Siglit) ‘milk’ (probably influenced by 
English); Eastern Canadian Inuit miluk- ‘to suck’, millua(q)- ‘to suckle’; 
Greenlandic Inuit miluy-, mitduy- ‘to suck’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:197—198. 
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Buck 1949:4.40 breast (front of chest); 4.41 breast (of woman); 5.16 suck (vb.); 
5.86 milk (sb.); 5.87 milk (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:672—674, no. 552; 
Dolgopolsky 1998:28—29, no. 19, *málge “breast, female breast’ and 2008, no. 
1414, *málgé (or *málké ?) ‘breast, udder’; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:57—58, 
no. 291, *mdlgi ‘breast, udder’; Hakola 2000:102, no. 436; Greenberg 
2002:122—123, no. 281; Fortescue 1998:155. 


863. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to rub, to wipe, to stroke’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘the act of rubbing, wiping, stroking’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *mel-k’-/*mol-k’-/*m[-k’- ‘to wipe, to stroke": 
Sanskrit mrjáti ‘to wipe, to rub, to cleanse, to polish, to clean, to purify, to 
adorn; to make smooth, to curry (for example, a horse or other animal); to 
stroke; to wipe off or out, to remove, to destroy’, mrja ‘wiping, cleansing, 
washing, purification, ablution’, mrstá-h ‘washed, cleansed, polished; 
clean, pure; smeared, besmeared with’, márjya-h ‘cleansed, prepared’; 
Avestan marazaiti ‘to wipe, to touch’. Rix 1998a:249—250 *h,melg- ‘to 
milk’; Pokorny 1959:722—723 *mélé- (or *melag- ?) ‘to stroke off, to 
wipe, to milk’; Walde 1927—1932.1I::298—299 *mel$-; Mann 1984— 
1987:749 *melgo ‘to caress, to titillate, to massage, to milk’ and 775 
*ml$0, -ið ‘to caress, to wipe, to milk’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:670— 
671 *melé-; Watkins 1985:41 *melg- (zero-grade form *m/g-) and 2000:54 
*melg- ‘to rub off’, also ‘to milk’ (oldest form *2,mel$-) (zero-grade form 
*mjg-). Proto-Indo-European *mel-k^-/*mol-k^-/*m]-k^- ‘to touch, to 
stroke, to handle’: Sanskrit mrsdti ‘to touch, to stroke, to handle’; Latin 
mulceo ‘to stroke, to touch lightly’, mulco ‘to thrash, to cudgel; to handle 
roughly’. Rix 1998a:250 */imelk- ‘to touch, to stroke’; Pokorny 1959:724 
*melk- ‘to rub, to stroke’; Walde 1927—1932.11:297—298 *melk-; Mann 
1984—1987:776 *mlko, -jo ‘to touch, to taste, to caress’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1::677—678; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.]D:120 Latin 
mulceo < *molkeio, mulco < *molkaio; stem *melk- and I1:121; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:418; De Vaan 2008:392—393. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *máls- ‘to feel, to handle, to touch’ > Votyak / 
Udmurt máhlehtd- ‘to recall, to remember’; Estonian mälu ‘memory’, 
mále-, mäleta- ‘to remember’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) malal- ‘to feel, to 
handle, to touch’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah) mál- ‘to touch with the fingers, 
etc.'. Rédei 1986—1988:267—268 *máls-. 

Proto-Altaic *mali- originally ‘to rub, to wipe, to stroke’, then also ‘(vb.) 
to beat; (n.) club, mallet, cudgel’: Proto-Tungus *mala- ‘(vb.) to beat; (n.) 
club, mallet > Manchu mala ‘a wooden mallet’, malasa- ‘to beat to death 
fish caught under ice’; Udihe muleu ‘club, pestle’; Solon mala ‘club, 
pestle’. Proto-Mongolian *milaya ‘whip’ > Written Mongolian milaya 
‘whip, scourge’, milayada- ‘to whip’; Khalkha malia [Mamma] ‘whip’; 
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Buriat mind ‘whip’; Kalmyk mala ‘whip’; Ordos mild ‘a strip for fixing a 
whip on its handle’; Dagur mind, nima ‘whip’; Shira-Yughur mund ‘whip’. 
Note also Written Mongolian milaya- (also maliya-) ‘to anoint, to smear 
with oil’. Proto-Turkic *baltu ‘axe’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) baltu ‘axe’; 
Karakhanide Turkic baldu ‘axe’; Turkish balta ‘axe’; Azerbaijani balta 
‘axe’; Turkmenian palta ‘axe’; Uzbek bolta ‘axe’; Karaim balta ‘axe’; 
Tatar balta ‘axe’; Bashkir balta ‘axe’; Kirghiz balta ‘axe’; Kazakh balta 
‘axe’; Noghay balta ‘axe’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) malta ‘axe’; Yakut 
balta, baltisay ‘arrow with a blunt end’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:898 *mali ‘stick, cudgel’. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *male- ‘to wipe or sweep up’: Chukchi male- 
‘to wipe, to stroke (affectionately)’, mal-ecyan ‘towel’; Kerek ma(ajii-, 
ma(a)la- ‘to wipe’, mali-ttu- ‘to smooth out, to stroke, to caress’, mal-iitn 
‘rag for cleaning’, in-maal/-i-u- ‘comfort’; Koryak male- ‘to wipe, to 
sweep’, malie- ‘to stroke (affectionately)’; Alyutor (Palana) maletat- ‘to 
sweep up’, mali- ‘to touch, to brush away’; Kamchadal / Itelmen male-kas 
‘to sweep up’, (Western) malete-s ‘to sweep out’, (Eastern) malixc ‘to 
sweep out’. Fortescue 2005:169—170; Mudrak 1989b:102 *mali- ‘to 
sweep’. 


Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.31 rub; 9.37 sweep; 15.71 touch (vb.); 
15.72 feel (vb.), feel of; 15.73 touch (sb.). 


864. Proto-Nostratic (adj.) *mal-a ‘other, next, second’: 


A. Afrasian: North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye málo, mallo ‘two’, malho 
‘duality, a pair’. Reinisch 1895:168 and 169; Almkvist 1881—1885.I:82 
and III:45. 

B. Dravidian: Kannada mala ‘other, next, second (in compounds)’; Telugu 
malu ‘next, second’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:419, no. 4732. 

C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) maala- ‘both sides, opposite’, maalayur 
‘both sides of something’, (Southern / Kolyma) ma:layul'alga ‘around’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:257. 

D. Proto-Eskimo *malruy ‘two’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik malluk ‘two’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik malruk ‘two’; Naukan Siberian Yupik malruk ‘two’; 
Central Siberian Yupik malruk ‘two’; Sirenik malrux ‘two’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit manluuk, (Qawiaraq) malruk ‘two’; North Alaskan Inuit 
malruk ‘two’; Western Canadian Inuit malruk ‘two’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit marruuk ‘two’; Greenlandic Inuit mariuk ‘two’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:187. Proto-Eskimo *malni ‘twin’: Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik mal<r>ik ‘twins’; Central Alaskan Yupik malri ‘twin’; Central 
Siberian Yupik malrik ‘twins’; Seward Peninsula Inuit malri ‘twin’; North 
Alaskan Inuit malri ‘twin’; Western Canadian Inuit malrik, malriak 
‘twins’; Eastern Canadian Inuit marruliak ‘twins’; Greenlandic Inuit 
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manluliaq ‘twin’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:187. Proto-Eskimo 
*malru(C)it ‘two sets’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik malruin ‘two sets’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik malruin ‘two sets’; Seward Peninsula Inuit marluit ‘two 
sets, pairs, or groups’; North Alaskan Inuit malruit ‘two sets’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit marruit ‘two sets’; Greenlandic Inuit mariuiit ‘two sets’. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:187. 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1400, *mAIV ‘another, second’ or ‘two’. 


865. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘bend, turn’ 
Derivative: 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, perplexity, bewilderment’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ma-(ya-)I- ‘to bend, to bend down, to incline’ > 
Arabic mala (base myl) ‘to bend, to bend down; to bow down, to lean over, 
to turn (toward someone); to incline, to slope, to slant, to tilt, to tip; to be 
inclined, slanting, oblique; to incline toward, to tend, to be favorably 
disposed (to); to have a predilection, a liking, an inclination, a propensity 
(for); to feel sympathy (for), to sympathize (with), to favor; to take sides, 
to side (with); to be partial, biased, prejudiced; to lean (against); to revolt, 
to rebel (against), to be hostile (to someone); to be disinclined, to be 
adverse (to something); to have an antipathy, a distaste, a dislike (for); to 
deviate, to digress, to turn away, to depart (from); to drag or take someone 
or something along to’, mayl ‘inclination, tilt; bend, turn, deflection; 
obliqueness, obliquity, slant; slope, incline, declivity; deviation, 
divergence, declination; affection (for), attachment (to); predilection, 
liking, sympathy (for); propensity, disposition, bent, leaning, proclivity, 
taste, desire, wish, longing, tendency, trend, drift (to or toward)’, ma?il 
‘inclining (to or toward); bending down, bowing down, leaning over; bent, 
tilted; sloping, declivitous (terrain); inclined, slanting, oblique’; Harsüsi 
meyol ‘to turn away, to turn aside’; Mehri mayiil ‘to look, to turn sideways, 
to turn aside, to incline to one side’, hamyii ‘to incline to one side’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mé/ ‘to turn sideways, to incline’, samyél ‘to be inclined to one 
side’. Zammit 2002:392. Arabic malwiyy ‘twisted, plaited’, malwük ‘bent, 
folded; distorted’, mulawwa ‘distorted’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil malukku ‘slip-knot’; Kannada malaku ‘a turn, twist, fold, 
bend; a sash’, mallani, mallari ‘turning round, wandering about’; Telugu 
malágu ‘to wander, to roam about, to turn back (intr.); to become crooked’, 
malapu ‘to turn back (intr.)’, malapu ‘to turn back (tr.)’, malācu ‘to turn 
back, to bend, to cause to slant’, mala-gonu ‘to be twisted’, malayu ‘to be 
twisted; to wander, to roam’, malaka ‘a twist, curved line, crookedness, 
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spiral’, maluku ‘a turn, twist, fold, slip-knot’, malugu, maluvu ‘a turning’; 
Kolami malay- ‘to return’, maldy- ‘to return, to roam’; Parji mell- ‘to 
return’; Gondi mallana, mall-, mal-, maldana ‘to return’, (caus.) 
malluhtana, mallahtana ‘to turn back’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:419, no. 
4734. Kannada malagu, malangu ‘(vb.) to recline, to rest, to lie down; (n.) 
pillow, cushion’; Kodagu malang- (malaygi-) ‘to lie down, neglecting 
work’; Tulu malaguni ‘to lie down, to sleep’, malenguni ‘to recline, to lean 
against’; Kolami mang- (maykt-) ‘to sleep, to have sexual intercourse’, 
may- ‘to sleep’; Naikri mayg- ‘to sleep’; Naiki (of Chanda) mayg- ‘to 
sleep, to lie down’, maygup- ‘to make to sleep’; Gondi maly ‘bedstead’; 
Pengo mag- (makt-) ‘to lie, to sleep’, mak- ‘to cause to lie, to fell (tree)’; 
Kuwi meg- ‘to fall down, to fall off. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:419, no. 
4735. Tamil malar ‘to turn the face or mouth upward (as a pot)’, malarttu 
(malartti-) ‘to throw on one’s back (as in wrestling)’, malla, mallar ‘to fall 
or lie on the back’, mallattu (mallatti-) ‘to make a person or thing lie on the 
back’; Malayalam malaruka ‘to lie on the back’, malarttuka ‘to place on 
the back, to lie open’, malakkam ‘standing upright and bending the head 
backwards’; Kodagu mala-ra ‘outstretched with face upward’, male- 
(malev-, maland-) ‘to turn face upward (intr.)’, mala- (malap-, malat-), 
malat- (malati-) ‘to turn face upward (tr.)’; Tulu malankani, malankané 
‘on the back’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:420, no. 4740. Toda malf- (malt-) 
‘(buffalo) to look sideways before charging’; Kannada malu ‘to bend’, 
mala, mālu ‘sloping, slanting; slope, descent’, malisu ‘to look obliquely, to 
turn the eye and cast a look from the corner, to bend to one side (as a post, 
etc.), to behold for the first time’; Tulu maluni ‘to lean, to incline, to reel, 
to stagger, to totter’, malavuni ‘to make lean or incline, to cause to lean’, 
malave ‘man with squint eyes’, maleyuni, malevuni ‘to frown, to scowl, to 
stare’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:428—429, no. 4825. Perhaps also: Tamil 
malai ‘garland, wreath, necklace, anything strung together, line, row’, 
malai, milai ‘to wear, to put on (as a garland)’; Malayalam mala ‘garland, 
wreath, necklace, dewlap'; Kannada male ‘wreath, garland, necklace, row, 
line, series (one of the tatsamas)’; Kodagu ma-le ‘necklace, dewlap, jungle 
cock's ruff of neck-feathers’; Tulu malé ‘garland, wreath, necklace’; 
Telugu māla ‘garland, wreath, necklace’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:429, 
no. 4827. Tamil mal ‘a kind of net’; Malayalam mal! ‘a kind of net for 
carrying fruits, fishing, etc.’, mali ‘a coir net’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:428, no. 4823. 

Proto-Altaic *maltke ‘to bend, to twist’: Proto-Tungus maltu- ‘to bend’ > 
Evenki maltu- ‘to bend’; Lamut / Even malty- ‘to bend’; Negidal malti- ‘to 
bend’; Orok maltima ‘folding knife’; Solon malta- ‘to bend’. Proto- 
Mongolian *móltü-re- ~ *multu-ra- (< *malt'e-rV) ‘to twist, to contort, to 
disentangle’ > Written Mongolian moóltüre- ‘to loosen, to detach; to be 
dislocated, disjointed; to escape’, moltüle- ‘to dislocate, to disjoint’, 
multura- ‘to pull out, to disentangle oneself; to be freed from; to disjoint; 
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to slip off, to escape; to break loose’, multul(a)- ‘to free by taking off or 
out, to pull out completely (as a plant with its roots); to unharness, to 
unyoke; to unlock, to uncouple, to unlink, to disconnect, to unscrew, to 
disjoint, to luxate’; Khalkha möltlö- / multla- ‘to separate, to disconnect, to 
pull loose; to dislocate; to unharness, to unyoke; to free’, móltró- / multra- 
*to break loose, to come loose; to become untied, disentangled; to become 
free’; Buriat mülteryey ‘slippery, intangible’; Kalmyk mdltara- ‘to twist, to 
contort, to disentangle’; Dongxiang multura- ‘to twist, to contort, to 
disentangle’; Monguor mutire-, mutaré-; mutili-, mutala- ‘to twist, to 
contort, to disentangle’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2006:899 *malt'e ‘to 
bend, to twist’. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mala- ‘supple, flexible’ > 
Chukchi m(2)l-at- ‘to become supple (skin)’, ra-mala-w- ‘to make supple 
(skin), to make strong or agile (person)’, na-mlilo-qin ‘flexible, supple’; 
Kerek na-m/?a-u- ‘to soften skin’; Koryak ja-mla-w- ‘to make supple’, nə- 
mla-qin ‘flexible’; Alyutor msa- ‘supple (skin). Fortescue 2005:182. 
Proto-Chukotian *mal(ro)- ‘nimble’ > Chukchi na-matlo-qen, motlo-l?en, 
na-mla-qen ‘nimble, quick’, mala-twe- ‘to become nimble’ [Bogoraz has 
na-mla-qen ‘nimble, flexible’ but na-mla-qin ‘lively’]; Alyutor məlru-, 
(Palana) ne-mca-gen ‘nimble’; Kerek na-malluu-Xi ‘nimble, bold’; Koryak 
na-mallio-gen ‘nimble’. Fortescue 2005:181—182. Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan (?) *malav- ‘to dance’: Chukchi malaw- ‘to dance’; Kerek 
mlau- ‘to dance’; Koryak malav- ‘to dance’, malaw (n.) ‘dance’; Alyutor 
mallav- ‘to dance’, malavva (n.) ‘dance’; Kamchadal / Itelmen ma?tkas 
‘play’, ma?4e-s ‘game’, mtavo-kas ‘dance’ (this may be a loan from 
Chukotian). Fortescue 2005:182. 


Buck 1949:6.75 necklace; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn 
around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.); 10.44 dance (vb.). 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1401, *malV ‘to incline, to bend’. 


866. Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, perplexity, bewilderment’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *mal- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘bend, turn’ 


A. Afrasian: Highland East Cushitic: Sidamo maalal- ‘to be surprised’; 
Kambata maalal- ‘to be surprised’, maalal-siis- ‘to surprise, to startle’, 
malat’- ‘to cheat’. Hudson 1989:331, 332, and 383. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil malanku (malanki-) ‘to be agitated, turbid, confused; to 
shake, to move, to tremble (as the eyes), to perish’, malakkam ‘confusion 
of the mind, distress, bewilderment’, malakku (malakki-) ‘to bewilder, to 
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disturb, to confuse’, malai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be staggered, doubtful, or 
confused’, malai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to be staggered, doubtful, or confused; to be 
amazed; to afflict, to distress’, malaippu ‘confusion of mind, astonishment, 
amazement’, malaivu ‘delusion, confusion of mind, amazement, fright’; 
Malayalam malekka ‘to grow thick or muddy; to be perturbed, to be 
perplexed’, maleppu ‘perplexity, wonder’; Kannada mallani, mallari 
‘bodily agitation, bewilderment, fear, amazement’; Telugu malayu ‘to be 
distressed, to grieve’; Kolami melg- (melekt-) ‘to shake (intr.)’, melp- 
(melept-), melgip- (melgipt-) ‘to shake (tr.)’, melagang ‘to move (intr.)’; 
Gadba (Salur) melg- ‘to stir, to move’; Gondi melhana ‘to shake’, talla 
melihaàna ‘to shake the head in trance’, melli- ‘to move’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:419, no. 4736. Tamil mal (malv-, manr-) ‘(vb.) to be 
confused, perturbed; (n.) illusion, delusion, aberration of mind, dullness, 
stupor, confusion, desire, love, lust’, mali *toddy', manrar ‘those who are 
confused in mind’, manral ‘bewilderment’, màn (mànv-, manr-) ‘to be 
doubtful, to be confused’; Malayalam mal ‘infatuation, confusion, grief, 
sickness of mind’, malu ‘toddy’; Telugu malugu ‘(vb.) to be lazy; (n.) 
laziness’, málábotu ‘lazy man, sluggard’; Naiki (of Chanda) mal ‘liquor’; 
Parji mel ‘liquor’; Gadba (Ollari) mal ‘liquor’, (Salur) mal ‘liquor, toddy’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:428, no. 4822. 

Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*mol-/*m]- *(vb.) to be confused, mistaken, 
wrong; (n.) wrong, falsehood; (adj.) wrong, false’: Armenian mel ‘sin, 
transgression’, molim ‘to become mad’, molorim ‘to err, to be confused, to 
be mistaken; to be mad’, molar ‘erring, deceiving’, moli ‘mad, furious’; 
Middle Irish mell ‘fault, sin’, mellaim ‘to deceive’, maile ‘evil’; Old 
English Gmeallian ‘to become insipid’; West Frisian mal ‘foolish, mad’; 
Middle Low German mail ‘stupid, foolish’; Dutch mal ‘foolish, funny, 
cracked, crazy, mad’; Lithuanian mêlas ‘lie, falsehood’; Latvian meli ‘lie, 
falsehood’; (?) Sanskrit malva-h ‘thoughtless, foolish, unwise’; (7) Greek 
sAgoc ‘idle, useless; unhappy, miserable’. Pokorny 1959:719—720 *mel- 
‘to miss, to fail (to do or achieve something); to deceive, to delude, to 
mislead’; Walde 1927—1932.1E291 *mel-; Mann 1984—1987:752 *melos 
(oblique -es-) ‘wrong, falsehood; wrong, false’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- ‘to 
miss, to deceive’; Mallory—Adams 1997:155 *melos ‘bad’, *méles- ‘fault, 
mistake’, *mel- ‘to fai? and 2006:194 *méles-, 197 *melo-, *méles-; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:602; Boisacq 1950:623—624; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1::200; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:681; Hofmann 1966:196 *mel-; 
Beekes 2010.II:925; Martirosyan 2008:378 *mel-s-eh,- and 381—382; 
Orél 2003:258 Proto-Germanic *mallaz; Vercoullie 1898:181; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:430; Smoczynski 2007.1:385—386. 

Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) maalijuori- ‘to surprise’, malii- ‘to amaze’, 
maalaa- ‘to peer with curiosity’, maalicney ‘strange, funny’, maaluu- 
‘amazing’, maalej- ‘amazed’. Nikolaeva 2006:257. 
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E. Proto-Eskimo *malukali- ‘to be crazy’: Central Alaskan Yupik (Norton 
Sound Unaliq) malukkali- ‘to be rabid, insane’ (this is probably a 
borrowing from Inuit); Seward Peninsula Inuit malukali- ‘to be crazy’, 
malukaga- ‘to act crazy’; North Alaskan Inuit malukali- ‘to be crazy’, 
malukayi- ‘to consider inferior, to be ashamed of’, (Nunamiut) malukaliq 
‘madman, rabid animal’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) malukaligayuq 
‘idiot’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:187. 


Buck 1949:12.74 crooked; 16.68 deceit; 16.76 fault, guilt; 16.77 mistake, error; 
17.23 insane, mad, crazy. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1402, 
*maLV (= *melV ?) ‘to hide’. 


867. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘suckling, young (of humans and animals); breast’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed; to 
bring up, to raise; (n.) baby, child; breast’: Egyptian mn? ‘to suckle, to 
nurse (a child); to bring up, to raise (of a father who brings up his child)’, 
mn¢t ‘female nurse, foster-mother', mn*y ‘male nurse; tutor’, mnd ‘breast’; 
Coptic (Sahidic) moone [Moone], (Bohairic) moni [Moni] ‘nurse’, mnot 
[MNOT] ‘breast’. Erman—Grapow 1921:65, 66 and 1926—1963.2:77—78, 
2:92—93; Hannig 1995:338 and 343—344; Faulkner 1962:108 and 110; 
Gardiner 1957:568 and 569; Vycichl 1983:115 and 117; Cerny 1976:85 
and 86. Proto-Southern Cushitic *manaf- ‘baby’ > Iraqw naay ‘baby’; 
Burunge naw ‘baby boy’; Dahalo mana°e ‘baby’. Ehret 1980:153. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *men-t’-/*mon-t’-/*mn-t’- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse 
(a child), to breastfeed; (n.) suckling, young animal; breast’: Albanian mént 
‘to suckle, to breastfeed’; Old High German (pl.) manzon ‘udders’; Middle 
Irish menn ‘young animal, calf’; Welsh mynnan ‘kid’; Cornish min ‘a kid, 
young goat’; Breton menn ‘young animal’. Pokorny 1959:729 *mend-, 
*mond- (*mnd-) ‘(vb.) to suck, to suckle; (n.) breast; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:232 *mand-; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.]I:556 and 1995.]:474; 
Mann 1984—1987:730 *mandos, -ios ‘young animal, foal, calf’; Orél 
2003:259 Proto-Germanic *mandjo. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy; 2.26 girl; 2.27 child; 2.28 infant; 4.40 breast (front of 
chest); 4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:657, no. 
534. 


868. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to count, to reckon’ (> *to consider, to think’ > ‘to recount’ > ‘to 
say, to speak’); 
(n.) *man-a ‘counting, reckoning’ 
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Note: There may be more than one Proto-Nostratic root involved here: (1) 
*man- ‘to count, to reckon’ and (2) *man- ‘to say, to speak’. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘to count, to reckon; to consider, to think’: Proto- 
Semitic *man-ay- ‘to count, to reckon’ > Hebrew manah [MN] ‘to count, to 
number, to reckon, to assign’, manah [MN] ‘part, portion, ration, share’; 
Aramaic mand ‘to number, to count, to reckon’; Ugaritic mnt ‘counting’; 
Akkadian manii ‘to count, to reckon’; Epigraphic South Arabian mnw ‘to 
allot’, mnyt ‘fortune’. Murtonen 1989:261; Klein 1987:355. Lowland East 
Cushitic: Somali maan- ‘mind’. West Chadic *man- ‘to know’ > Sura 
man- ‘to know’; Bole mon- ‘to know’; Buli man- ‘to know’; Ngizim 
(Kanuri) mdna ‘word, speech; intention’ (cf. Schuh 1981:110). 
Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.1[:216—217. Central Chadic *man- 
/*mun- (secondary *-u-) ‘to understand, to analyze’ > Lame man-, mun- ‘to 
understand, to analyze’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:373, no. 1721, *man- ‘to 
know, to test’. 

B. (?) Dravidian: Irula mani ‘to talk, to speak’; Kota mayn- (manc-) ‘to talk, 
to scold, to abuse’; Tulu manipuni, manipuni ‘to speak, to utter’ (used 
chiefly in negative). Burrow—Emeneau 1984:413, no. 4671. Tamil manu 
‘petition, request, prayer, word, submission’; Kannada manave, manuve 
‘petition, request, solicitation’; Telugu manavi ‘a humble or respectful 
representation, request, solicitation, prayer, petition’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:424, no. 4775. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘to reckon, to consider, to think’: 
Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) me-ma-a-i (< *me-mn-eA-) ‘to say, to speak’; 
Sanskrit mányate ‘to think, to believe, to imagine, to suppose, to 
conjecture’, mati-h ‘thought’, mántu-h ‘advice, counsel’, mánas- ‘mind, 
intellect, perception, sense, will, soul, thought’, mántra-h ‘thought, prayer, 
spell, counsel’, mantráyate ‘to speak (RV), to consult with, to advise 
(MhB)’; Pali manuté ‘to think, to discern’, mano ‘mind, thought’, maññati 
‘to think, to deem, to be sure of’, manta- ‘spell, advice’; Oriya maniba ‘to 
know, to think, to agree’, mand ‘understanding, knowledge’; Hindi manna 
‘to respect, to obey’, man ‘mind’; Romany mánár ‘to think’; Sinhalese 
mana ‘mind’; Assamese mat (< mántra-h) ‘voice, utterance, speech’; 
Bashkartk man- ‘to say’, mdna- ‘to read’; Chilis man- ‘to say’; Phalüra 
man- ‘to say’; Avestan man- ‘to think’, manah- ‘thought, spirit, mind’; Old 
Persian man- ‘to think’, manah- ‘thinking power, power of will’; Greek 
puuvüoko ‘to remember’, ptvdoua ‘to be mindful of; Latin memini ‘to 
remember’, moneo ‘to remind’, méns ‘mind’; Old Irish do-moinethar ‘to 
think’, menme ‘mind, intelligence’; Gothic munan ‘to think, to consider’, 
ga-munds ‘remembrance, memory’, muns ‘thought, intention’, ga-minpi 
‘memory’; Old Icelandic muna ‘to remember’, munr ‘mind’, minna ‘to 
remind of’, minni ‘memory’; Old English manian ‘to remind, to admonish, 
to exhort’, myndgian ‘to remember, to bear in mind, to intend (intr.); to 
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remind (tr.)’, ge-mynan ‘to remember’, ge-mynde ‘mindful’, ge-mynd 
‘memory, remembrance’, ge-mun ‘remembering’, myne ‘memory, 
remembrance’; Middle High German gi-munt ‘memory, recollection’; 
Lithuanian miniù, minéti ‘to mention, to refer, to remember’, mintis 
‘thought, reflection, idea’; Old Church Slavic mong, moneéti ‘to think’, pa- 
meto ‘memory’; Old Russian méniti ‘to speak’. Rix 1998a:391—393 *men- 
‘to form an idea’ and 403 *mneh;- ‘to think about’; Pokorny 1959:726— 
728 *men- ‘to think’; Walde 1927—1932.1]:264—266 *men-; Mann 
1984—1987:756 *meno ‘to remember, to think, to remind’, 757 *menos, 
-es- ‘power, craft, ability, skill’, 758 *mentis, -us ‘thought, remembrance’, 
778 *mn-, 779 *mnis, -iə ‘thought, memory’, 780 *mno, -ið (*man-) ‘to 
think, to remember’, 781 *mnt- ‘mind, mindful; mental, concept, shape’, 
795 *monio, *moneid ‘to think, to advise’, 795 *monios, -ia ‘mind, 
thought, memory’, 796 *monus ‘wise, thinking, intelligent, thought’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *men- and 2000:54 *men- ‘to think’; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1:176, IE813 *men-/*m,n- > *mn- and 1995.1:142, 1:713 
*men-/*m,n- > *mn- ‘to think, to remember, to talk’, 1:172 *mnt^is ‘mind’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:575 *men- ‘to think, to consider’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:563—564 *men-; *mnti-, *menti-, 11:564 *mn-tu-, 11:573— 
574, 1E:577—578, and II:583—584; Boisacq 1950:625—626 *me-mn-; 
*men-, *m(e)nà-; *mnti-; *mnnéi-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:685 *mnti- 
and I:702—703 *mna-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:206—207 Greek pé-pao-pev 
< *mé-mn-me and II:238—241 *mna-; Hofmann 1966:196—197 *me-mn-; 
*men-, *m(e)na-, and 202 *menéi-; Beekes 2010.1I:953—954 *mneh,-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:395 *men- and 412; De Vaan 2008:371—372, 372, 
and 387; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::65—67 *men-, Il:69—70 
*mntis, and II:107 *monéid; Orél 2003:259 Proto-Germanic *mana, 259 
*manenan, 268 *mendiz, 268 *menpjan, 268 *menpjanan, 275 *mundiz, 
275—276 *mundojanan, 276 *mundraz, 276 *mundrin, 276 *munenan, 
276 *muniz, Kroonen 2013:375 Proto-Germanic *munan- 'to think, to 
remember, to intend’ and 375 *mundi- ‘memory, mind’; Lehmann 1986: 
145 *men- ‘to think’ and 260—261 *men-, *mnà- (*mnea-); *mn-ye/o-; 
*mnti-; *men-e/o-; Feist 1939:193, 194 *men-, *mntós, and 366—367 
*men-; De Vries 1977:388, 395, and 396; Klein 1971:455 *men- ‘to think, 
to remember’; Onions 1966:577 Old English gemynd < Germanic 
*gamunóiz, Proto-Indo-European *men-, *mon-, *mn- ‘to revolve in the 
mind, to think’; Kloekhorst 2008b:573—575; Puhvel 1984— .6:126—140 
*men- ‘to think, to remember’; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:26 and I:455—459; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:401; Derksen 2008:340—341 *mn-eh,- and 2015:318 
*mn-eh,-. 

Proto-Uralic *man3- (*mon3-) ‘to consider, to conjecture; to recount, to 
say, to speak’: Finnish manaa- ‘to warn, to exhort, to admonish, to curse, 
to bewitch, to execrate, to wish evil to’; Estonian mana- ‘to abuse, to 
upbraid, to ruin, to slander, to curse’, mdna- ‘to give to understand, to 
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indicate’; Lapp / Saami moanná-/moaná-, moanádá- ‘to conjecture, to 
solve by conjecture’, (Southern) muoné- ‘to appoint, to order, to prescribe; 
to conjecture’; Hungarian mond- (-d is a suffix) ‘to say, to tell’, monda 
‘legend, saga, myth’, mondás ‘saying, expression’, mondogat ‘to keep 
saying, to repeat’; Cheremis / Mari mana- ‘to speak, to say, to order’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets maan- ‘to say’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
muno- ‘to say, to command’; Selkup Samoyed my- ‘to say’; Kamassian 
ma- ‘to say’. Collinder 1955:33, 1960:407 *mans-, and 1977:53; Rédei 
1986—1988:290—291 *myn3- (*mon3-); Décsy 1990:103 *mona ‘to say’; 
Janhunen 1977b:88 *má- ~ *mán-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) mon- ‘to 
say’; (Northern / Tundra) mon- ‘to say’. Nikolaeva 2006:274. Note also: 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) mórid'o, mend'a ‘news’, (Northern / Tundra) 
mond'e- ‘to be awake; to hear (to not be deaf)’, mónceban-, menceban- ‘to 
be endowed with the gift of foresight, to be a hypnotizer'. Nikolaeva 
2006:264. 

E. Proto-Altaic *mana- ‘to learn, to try’: Proto-Tungus *man-dü- ‘to try, to 
strive’ > Evenki mandüw- ‘to try, to strive’; Lamut / Even manru- ‘to try, 
to strive’; Orok mandu- ‘to try, to strive’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:901 *mana ‘to learn, to try’. 


Buck 1949:11.66 account, reckoning; 17.14 think (= be of the opinion); 18.21 
speak, talk; 18.22 say. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1:42—43, no. 281, *manu- ‘to 
think’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:639—641, no. 519; Pudas-Marlow 1974:62, no. 
165; Hakola 2000:102—103, no. 438; Greenberg 2002:167, no. 388; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1428, *monV 'to test, to think' and, no. 1439, 
*man[Vy]V ‘to speak, to call, to invoke magic forces’. 


869. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- 'to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, steadfast, 
established, enduring"; 
(n.) *man-a ‘dwelling, house, home’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, 
steadfast, established, enduring’, *man-/*min- ‘dwelling, house, home’: 
Proto-Semitic *?a-man- ‘to make firm, or secure, to safeguard, to assure’ > 
Amorite ?mn ‘to be true’; Hebrew ?aman [YIN] ‘to confirm, to support, to 
verify, to approve; to be strong, enduring, reliable, steady; to stay faithful 
to, to have stability, to remain, to continue’, ?omen [JAX] ‘faith, trust, 
confidence, fidelity’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible), ?amen [JAN] *(n.) 
faithfulness, truth; (adv.) Amen!, true!, so be itl’; Aramaic ?aman ‘to 
believe, to trust’; Syriac ?amin ‘true, lasting’, ?e0?emen ‘to be steadfast, to 
persevere’; Phoenician ?mn ‘support’; Arabic ?amina ‘to be safe, to feel 
safe; to reassure, to set someone’s mind to rest; to assure, to ensure, to 
safeguard, to guarantee, to warrant, to bear out, to confirm’, ?amuna ‘to be 
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faithful, reliable, trustworthy’, ?aman ‘security, safety, protection, 
safeguard, escort’, ?amn ‘safety, peace, security, protection’, ma?man 
‘place of safety, safe place’, ?amin ‘reliable, trustworthy, loyal, faithful, 
upright, honest, safe, secure; superintendent, curator, custodian, guardian, 
keeper’, ?iman ‘faith, belief; Sabaean ?mn ‘(vb.) to give assurance, to 
assure; (n.) security, protection’; Harsüsi ?amon ‘to believe, to believe in, 
to trust’, ?amán ‘safe conduct’; Sheri / Jibbali ?iin (base ?mn) ‘to trust in, 
to believe in’; Mehri hamon ‘to trust in someone or something’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?amna [A9"1] ‘to believe, to trust, to have faith in, to have 
confidence, to be true, to profess the faith, to confess (sins), to admit’, 
2aman [A°77] ‘truth; true, right, faithful, valid; verily’; Tigrinya ?amáná 
‘to believe’; Tigre ?amna ‘to believe, to trust’; Amharic ammdnd ‘to 
believe, to testify’; Gurage amdnd ‘to believe, to trust, to confess, to 
admit’, amndt ‘confidence, reliance, belief’; Harari amdna ‘to believe’. 
Murtonen 1989:93; Klein 1987:35; Leslau 1963:26, 1979:49, and 1987:24; 
Zammit 2002:79—80. Egyptian mn ‘to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be 
firm, established, enduring’; Coptic mun [Moyn] ‘to remain, to continue’. 
Hannig 1995:333; Faulkner 1962:106; Erman—Grapow 1921:63 and 
1926—1963.2:60—62; Gardiner 1957:568; Vycichl 1983:114; Cerny 
1976:83. Proto-East Cushitic *man-/*min- ‘house’ > Somali min ‘bridal 
house’; Rendille min ‘house’; Boni miy ‘house’; Bayso min ‘house’; 
Elmolo min ‘house’; Galla / Oromo man-a ‘house’; Konso man-a ‘house’; 
Burji min-a ‘house’; Hadiyya min-e ‘house’; Kambata min-e ‘house’, min- 
‘to build (a house)’; Gedeo / Darasa min-e ‘house’; Sidamo min-e ‘house’, 
min- ‘to build (a house)’; Alaba min-o ‘house’; Gawwada man-o ‘house’; 
Gidole man-a ‘house’; Gollango man-o ‘house’. Hudson 1989:81; Sasse 
1979:24 and 1982:145. Proto-Southern Cushitic *min- ‘house’ > Dahalo 
mini ‘house’; Ma’a mi, minda ‘house’. Ehret 1980:158. West Chadic 
*man-/*min- ‘house, place’ > Tangale man ‘house’; Dera mana ‘house’; 
Pero mina ‘house’; Sha mun ‘place’ (secondary -u-). West Chadic: Ngizim 
manu ‘to spend a year’, (verbal noun) mdnu ‘spending a year’, mananu ‘to 
spend several years’. East Chadic *man- ‘place’ > Somray mana ‘place’; 
Ndam maan ‘place’; Tumak man ‘place’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:374, no 
1723, *man-/*min- ‘house’ and 389, no. 1795, *mun- ‘to be, to remain’. 

Dravidian: Tamil mannu (manni-) ‘to be permanent, to endure, to stay, to 
remain long, to persevere, to be steady’, mannal ‘permanence, stability, 
steadiness’; Malayalam mannuka ‘to stand fast, to persevere’; Telugu 
manu ‘to live, to exist, to behave, to act, to conduct oneself’, man(i)ki 
‘existence, living, life, residing, livelihood, abode, dwelling, home, place, 
locality’, manukuva ‘abode, dwelling, place’, manugada ‘life, living, 
livelihood, subsistence’, manucu, manupu ‘to protect, to maintain, to 
preserve, to revive’, manupu ‘protection, maintenance’, manuvu ‘conduct’, 
manni ‘life’, mannu ‘to last, to be durable’; Naiki (of Chanda) man- ‘to 
be’; Gadba (Ollari) man- (may-, mat-) ‘to be, to stay’, (Salur) man- (mand-, 
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manj-, mey-) ‘to be’; Gondi mandanda (matt-), man- ‘to remain, to abide, to 
be’; Parji men- (mend-, mett-) ‘to be, to stay’; Konda man- (mar-) ‘to be, to 
stay, to dwell’; Pengo man- (mac-) ‘to be’; Kui manba (mas-) ‘to be, to 
exist, to remain, to abide’; Kuwi man- (macc-) ‘to be’, manjali (mac-) ‘to 
remain’, man- (mac-) ‘to remain, to exist, to stay’, mannai (macc-) ‘to be’; 
Kurux manna (mańjas) ‘to become, to come off, to result, to be, to turn out 
to be, to be in appearance, to act as if, to behave as though, to be abundant, 
to amount to’; Malto mene ‘to be or become’; Brahui manning ‘to become, 
to be’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:424—425, no. 4778. Tamil manai ‘house, 
dwelling, mansion, house-site, a land measure, wife, family, household, 
domestic life’, manaiyal, manaiyol ‘wife’, manaivi ‘wife, heroine of a 
pastoral or agricultural tract, female owner or resident of a house’; 
Malayalam mana ‘house’; Kota mantanm ‘affairs of a household’, man 
devr ‘household god’; Toda man ‘family, household’; Kannada mane 
‘habitation, abode, house, apartment, room’, manetana, mantana 
‘household, household life’, manetanasta ‘householder; a worthy, 
honorable man’; Kodagu mane ‘house’, maneka-ré ‘man of the house’; 
Tulu manetana ‘household’, manè ‘house, home’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:424, no. 4776; Krishnamurti 2003:90, 117—118, 279, 496, and 
498—499 *man- (*man-t-) ‘to be, to live, to stay’, 8 *man-ay ‘house, place 
to stay in’. 

Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to 
dwell; to be firm, steadfast, established, enduring’: Sanskrit man- ‘to wait, 
to stay, to hesitate’; Avestan man- ‘to remain’; Old Persian man- ‘to 
remain’; Armenian mnam ‘to remain’; Greek évo ‘to stand fast; to stay at 
home, to stay where one is at; (of things) to be lasting, to remain, to stand, 
to be stable, to be permanent; to abide’, uí-uv-œ ‘to stay, to stand fast; to 
tarry; (of things) to remain; to await’, póvņ ‘a staying, abiding; 
permanence; stopping place, station, apartment, quarters, billets; 
monastery’, uóvipog ‘staying in one’s place, stable; (of persons) steady, 
steadfast; (of things) lasting, enduring’; Latin maneo ‘to stay, to remain; to 
endure, to last; to abide; to wait for, to await’. Probably also Tocharian 
A/B mäsk- (< *mn-sk'-e/o-) ‘to be’ (cf. Adams 1999:458—459). Rix 
1998a:393—394 *men- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide’; Pokorny 1959:729 
*men- ‘to remain’; Walde 1927—1932.II:267 *men-; Mann 1984— 
1987:756—757 *meno (*miméno) ‘to remain, to be, to rest, *mno, -ið 
(*man-) ‘to remain’, 796 *monos, -us (*monuos) ‘remaining, alone, single, 
individual’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:573; Mallory—Adams 1997:482 
*men- ‘to remain, to stay’; Watkins 1985:41 *men- and 2000:54 *men- ‘to 
remain’; Boisacq 1950:627 *men-; Beekes 2010.1::931—932 *men-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:686; Frisk 1970—1973.II:208—209 *men-; 
Hofmann 1966:197 *men-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:26 *men-; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:383; De Vaan 2008:362 *m(o)n-e-. 
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D. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) med'uo- (< *menc'-) ‘to enter upon’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:264. 

E. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *méne- ‘to settle down, to stay’ > Evenki mene- ‘to 
settle down’, mene ‘settled down’; Lamut / Even mene ‘settled down’; 
Negidal mene3e- ‘to stay’; Orok mene3i- ‘to stay’; Udihe menZe- ‘to stay’. 
Semantically, the Tungus forms are a perfect match with those from the 
other Nostratic languages cited here. However, the root vowel is a 
problem. Perhaps, we are dealing with secondary developments within 
Tungus itself. In any case, the Altaic etymology proposed by Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak (2003:913) is not convincing. 


Buck 1949:7.12 house; 9.91 be; 12.16 remain, stay, wait’. Caldwell 1913:601; 
Moller 1911:165; Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.11:51—52, no. 287, *mAna ‘to 
remain in place, to stand firmly’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1419, *manV ‘house, 
dwelling’ and, no. 1420, *mdna ‘to remain, to stay’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
641— 643, no. 520. 


870. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to protect, to watch over, to stand guard over, to care for, to take 
care of, to tend’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘protection, care, guardianship; watchman, herdsman, guardian, 
protector’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mni (mini) ‘to tend flocks, to act as herdsman’, mniw 
(apparently originally m(i)niw) ‘herdsman’; Coptic (Sahidic) moone 
[Moone], (Bohairic) moni [Moni], amoni [aMoni] ‘to pasture, to feed’, 
man- [mam-], mane- [MaNe-] ‘herdsman’, man-esow [MaN-ecooy] 
‘shepherd’. Hannig 1995:337; Faulkner 1962:108; Gardiner 1957:568; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:65 and 1926—1963.2:74—75; Vycichl 1983:115— 
116; Cerny 1976:84. 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Germanic *munóo ‘protection, guardianship’ > Old 
English mundian ‘to protect, to be guardian’, mundiend ‘protector’, mund 
‘protection, guardianship; protector, guardian’, gemynd ‘caring for, 
solicitude’; Old Frisian mund ‘protection’, mundele ‘ward, minor’; Old 
Saxon mundon ‘to protect’; Old High German munton ‘to protect 
someone’, munt ‘protection’; New High German Mund (f.) ‘protection’, 
Mündel ‘ward, minor’, Mündelstand ‘pupilage’, Mündelgeld ‘trust-money’, 
mündelsicher ‘absolutely safe (of investments, etc.)’, -mund in: Vormund 
‘guardian, trustee’, Vormundschaft ‘guardianship, trusteeship, tutelage’. 
Orél 2003:275 Proto-Germanic *mundo (< *mn-ta); Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:267 and 272; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:493 *mn-ta and 826; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:492 and 769. Note: Not related to words for ‘hand’ (see 
below, Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *man»- ‘to hold, to take’; (n.) *many-a ‘hand, 
paw’). 
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C. Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) maanne- ‘to protect jealously without letting 
somebody go near somebody else’. Nikolaeva 2006:258 — Nikolaeva 
notes: “An irregular long vowel in a closed syllable suggests that -na- is a 
derivational suffix.” 

D. Altaic: Mongolian mana- ‘to keep vigil, to hold night watch, to safeguard, 
to stand guard over, to make the rounds as guard during the night’, manay- 
a(n) ‘the act of watching or guarding; guard, night sentry, watch, patrol, 
post’, manayaci ‘watchman, guard’, manayul ‘guard, sentinel, (night) 
watch’; Khalkha mana- ‘to guard, to watch’; Buriat mana- ‘to guard, to 
watch’; Kalmyk mana- ‘to guard, to watch’; Ordos mana- ‘to guard, to 
watch’; Dagur mana- ‘to guard, to watch’; Shira-Yughur mana- ‘to guard, 
to watch’; Monguor mana- ‘to guard, to watch’. Poppe 1960:70; Street 
1974:19 *mana- ‘to stand watch’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:953— 


954) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *muna ‘to guard, to graze’ — while the 
semantics of their proposed etymology are good, there are problems with 
the phonetics. 


Buck 1949:11.24 preserve, keep safe, save. 


871. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘multitude, crowd, herd, flock’ 
Related to (extended form): 
(vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, crowd’; 
(adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian (f.) (reduplicated) mnmnt ‘herds, cattle’. Hannig 
1995:339; Faulkner 1962:109; Erman—Grapow 1921:65 and 1926— 
1963.2:81; Gardiner 1957:568. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Neo-Elamite man-da-qa ‘filled, full’, man-tak ‘it was 
filled’. Dravidian: Tamil mantai ‘flock, herd, common pasture of a village, 
open space in the middle of a village common to the community’; Kannada 
mandi, mande ‘flock of sheep or goats, herd of cattle or buffaloes, open 
place in the jungle or near a village where a flock or herd stands, pen, 
fold’; Telugu manda ‘flock, herd, drove, pack; place where flocks or herds 
are kept outside a village; hamlet inhabited by herdsmen’; Parji manda 
‘herd, flock, company, association’; Gondi manda ‘herd, flock’; Konda 
manda ‘herd’; Kuwi manda ‘herd, flock’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:415, 
no. 4700a. Kannada mandi, mande ‘persons, people’; Tulu mandi, mandé 
‘persons, people’; Telugu mandi ‘crowd, collection of persons; retinue, 
following, infantry’; Pengo mandanakar, madanakar ‘people belonging to 
the same side or party’; Kolami mandi ‘men’, mandi ‘man’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:415, no. 4700b. 
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Uralic: Proto-Ugric *máns ‘herd’ > (?) Ostyak / Xanty manay ‘herd (of 
reindeer, horses, cows)’; (?) Hungarian mén ‘stallion’, ménes 'stud(-farm)'. 
Rédei 1986—1988:869 *müns ‘some kind of animal’. Note: Proto-Finno- 
Permian *mone 'a certain quantity, many' is probably a loan from Indo- 
European (cf. Collinder 1955:133 and 1977:144; Rédei 1986—1988:279— 
280; Joki 1973:286). 

Proto-Altaic *mana ‘crowd, flock, herd’: Proto-Tungus *mani ‘crowd, 
flock, herd’ > Oroch mani ‘crowd, flock, herd’; Orok mandi ‘crowd, flock, 
herd’; Nanay / Gold mandu ‘crowd, flock, herd’; Evenki man ‘crowd, 
flock, herd’; Negidal man ‘crowd, flock, herd’; Ulch mandu ‘crowd, flock, 
herd’; Udihe mani ‘crowd, flock, herd’. (?) Proto-Mongolian *mandu-, 
*mantu- ‘big, large’ > Buriat mandagar, mantan, mantagar ‘big, large’; 
Written Mongolian manduyur ‘big, fat, stout’; Khalkha mandgar, mantay 
‘big, large’. Proto-Turkic *bani-, *boni- ‘big, large’ > Chuvash mone’ 
‘big, large’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:901, *mana ‘many, big’. 


Buck 1949:13.19 multitude, crowd (sb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1418, *mAnV 
*herd/flock, gregarious animal(s)’; Hakola 2000:106, no. 454. 


872. Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, crowd’; 


(adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 


Related to: 
(vb.) *man- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘multitude, crowd, herd, flock’ 


A. 


Afrasian: East Cushitic: Afar mango- ‘to be much, many’; Saho mango 
‘many’, mang- ‘to be full, numerous’. Central Cushitic: Awngi / Awiya 
ménc ‘much, many’, mincy- ‘to be many’. Appleyard 2006:97. 

Proto-Indo-European — *men(e)g^o-s/*mon(e)gho-s/*mngho-s ‘copious, 
abundant, many’: Old Irish menic(c) ‘frequent, abundant’; Welsh mynych 
‘frequent’; Cornish menouch ‘frequent’; Gothic *manags ‘sufficient (in 
size), very large, many’, managdups ‘abundance’, managei ‘people, crowd, 
multitude’, *managnan ‘to be plentiful, to abound, to increase; to be left 
over’, *managjan ‘to increase, to make (more) abundant’, *managfalps 
‘many times more’; Old Icelandic mangr ‘many’, mengi ‘multitude’; Old 
English manig, monig (later mznig) ‘many’, menigo ‘multitude, crowd, 
great number’; Old Frisian man(i)ch, monich, menich ‘many’, menie 
‘crowd’; Old Saxon manag ‘much, many’, menigi ‘crowd’; Dutch menig 
‘many’; Old High German manig, menig ‘much, many’ (New High 
German manch), managé, menigi ‘crowd’ (New High German Menge); 
Old Church Slavic mənogə ‘much, great, manifold, many’; Russian 
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mnogije [wnorue] ‘many’, mnogo [MHoro] ‘much, plenty of; a lot of, 
many’. Walde 1927—1932.II:268—269 *men(e)gh-, *mon(e)gh-, *mngh-; 
Pokorny 1959:730 *men(e)gh-, *mon(e)gh-, *mngh- ‘copious, abundant, 
many’; Mann 1984—1987:795 *monoghos ‘much, many, frequent’; 
Watkins 1985:41 *menegh- and 2000:55 *menegh- ‘copious’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:3 *menegh- ‘abundant’; Orél 2003:259 Proto-Germanic 
*managa-faldaz, 259 *managaz, 259 *managin; Kroonen 2013:352 Proto- 
Germanic *managa- ‘many’; Feist 1939:343—344; Lehmann 1986:243; 
De Vries 1977:378 and 384; Onions 1966:554 *monogho-, *menogho-; 
Klein 1971:444; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:458 *men(e)gh-, *mon(e)gh-, 
*mngh- and 474; Kluge—Seebold 1989:458 and 473; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:256—257; Derksen 2008:334. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *mayga ‘strong, hard’ > Evenki maya ‘strong, hard’; 
Lamut / Even may ‘strong, hard’; Negidal mayga ‘strong, hard’; Manchu 
manca ‘hard, difficult; strong, fierce’, meyge ‘hard (of foods), hard to 
chew’; Jurchen may-ga ‘strong, hard’; Ulch mayga ‘strong, hard’; Orok 
marca ‘strong, hard’; Nanay / Gold mayea ‘strong, hard’; Oroch manga, 
marasi ‘strong, hard’; Udihe mayga, mayahi ‘strong, hard’; Solon mandé, 
mandi ‘very, heavily’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:903 *manga (~ -o) 
‘big, strong’. 


Buck 1949:4.81 strong, mighty, powerful; 13.15 much; many; 15.74 hard. Illié- 
Svityé 1965:348 *m/o/na, *m/o/n/g/a ‘many’ [‘MHoro’]; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1443, *manVga (or *mayga ?) ‘strong, numerous’; Greenberg 2002:114, no. 
260. 


873. Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man»-): 
(vb.) *many- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust? 
Derivative: 
(n.) *man*-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘(vb.) to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate 
with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget; (n.) ardent desire, passion, lust": 
Proto-Semitic *man-ay- '(vb.) to lust after, to desire passionately, to 
copulate with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget; (n.) ardent desire, 
passion, lust > Akkadian meni, mani ‘to love, to become fond of 
someone’, menu ‘love’ (?); Arabic mand (base mny) ‘to desire, to wish for, 
to ejaculate; to practice onanism, to masturbate’, minan ‘semen, sperm’, 
munya, minya ‘wish, desire; object of desire’; Sheri / Jibbali miütni (base 
mny) ‘to want, to wish’; Harsüsi emtoni (base mny) ‘to wish’; Mehri 
metoni (base mny) ‘to wish’; Geez / Ethiopic tamannaya [41] ‘to wish, 
to desire, to be eager for’, tamnet [tzt] ‘wish, desire, lust’; Tigrinya 
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(ta)mdnndyd ‘to wish, to desire’; Tigre (ta)manna ‘to wish, to desire’; 
Amharic (tä)mäññä ‘to desire, to wish, to be desirous of, to covet, to aspire 
to’, mannot ‘wish, desire, ambition, aspiration’; Gurage (Ennemor, Gyeto) 
(ta)ménd, (Gogot) tamennd, (Endegen) taménnd, (Selti) tàmefie, (Wolane) 
tümefifie, (Zway) tdmdni, (Eža, Muher) tämänna, (Chaha) tdmena, 
(Masqan) támenna, (Soddo) táminna ‘to wish, *to have sexual intercourse, 
to be covered (cattle), to be coupled, to conceive (cattle)’, (Chaha) manuta, 
tàmáfifiat, (Eža) mannutta, tàm"ennat, (Gogot, Soddo, Wolane) məññot, 
(Muher) məññutta, (Gyeto) támáriat, (Ennemor) támefíat, (Selti) tàmeriat, 
(Endegefi) tamannad ‘wish, *sexual desire’, (Eža, Muher) amäññat bädda, 
(Chaha) amdnnat báta ‘to be covered (cattle), to be coupled, to conceive 
(cattle) (literally, ‘the desire took’); Argobba (əm)meñña ‘to wish, to 
desire’; Harari (td)mdnni ‘wish’; Gafat (tä)mēñä ‘to wish, to have sexual 
intercourse’. Zammit 2002:389; Leslau 1963:108, 1979:414, and 1987: 
352—353. Egyptian Mnw ‘the god Min’ (an ithyphallic god of generation), 
mnmn ‘to copulate’ (the god Min, with his mother). Hannig 1995:339 and 
1208; Faulkner 1962:108; Gardiner 1957:568; Erman—Grapow 1921:64 
and 1926—1963.2:72, 2:81. Central Chadic: Lame mun ‘preferred’; Masa 
min- ‘to want’. West Chadic: Fyer muni ‘to love, to like’; Sha mun ‘to 
love, to like’; Pero meno ‘to love, to like’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:384, no. 
1772, *min- ‘to want’ and 389, no. 1796, *mun- ‘to love’.] 

Dravidian: Tamil mana ‘to be united, mingled; to come together; to 
happen, to be fixed, attached; to wed; to copulate with; to live in company 
with; to embrace’, manappu ‘copulation, essence, possession of extensive 
properties’, manam ‘union (as of lovers), marriage, respectability, dignity, 
prosperity, influence’, manantavn, manavalan, manavali ‘bridegroom, 
husband’; Malayalam manālan, manavalan ‘bridegroom, husband’, 
manam ‘reputation, marriage’, mandatti ‘bride’; Gondi marming ‘marriage’; 
Telugu manumu, manuvu ‘marrying a husband, marriage of a woman’; 
Malto manye ‘to love, to marry’, manc-naqe ‘to love each other, to marry 
each other’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:413, no. 4667. 

Proto-Indo-European *men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘(vb.) to desire passionately, to 
yearn for; (n.) ardent desire, passion, lust’: Tocharian B mañu ‘desire’, A 
mnu ‘spirit, appreciation, desire’ (< Proto-Tocharian *mdfidu- ‘desire’ < 
Proto-Indo-European *men-ew- ‘desire’); Sanskrit man- (RV) ‘to hope or 
wish for’ (also ‘to think’), mánas- ‘spirit, passion’ (also ‘mind, intellect, 
perception, sense’), manasyu- (RV) ‘wishing, desiring’, mand (RV) 
‘devotion, attachment, zeal, eagerness’, manisita- (MBh) ‘desired, wished 
(for); desire, wish’, manyú- (RV) ‘high spirit or temper, ardor, zeal, 
passion’; Greek peveaívo ‘to desire earnestly or eagerly’, pévoc ‘spirit, 
passion’, uépova. (perfect used as present) ‘to desire or wish eagerly, to 
yearn for, to strive for’, pevown ‘eager desire’, uevowóáo ‘to desire 
eagerly’; Old Irish menn- ‘to desire’, menme ‘feeling, desire’ (also ‘mind, 
intelligence’); Welsh mynnu ‘wish, will’, mynnwys ‘desired’; Cornish 
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mynnes ‘will’; Middle Breton mennat (Modern Breton mennout) ‘to wish, 
to desire’; Old Icelandic muna ‘to like, to long for’, munaór ‘delight’, 
munr ‘love’, munud or munud ‘pleasure, lust’; Norwegian mun ‘pleasure, 
enjoyment’; Old English myne ‘desire, love, affection’ (also ‘memory’), 
mynle ‘desire’, mynelic ‘desirable’; Old Frisian minne ‘love’; Old Saxon 
minnea, minnia ‘love’; Dutch (poetical) minne ‘love’, beminnen ‘to love’; 
Old High German minna ‘love’ (New High German [poetical] Minne 
‘love’), minnon, minneon ‘to love’. According to Feist (1939:193, under 
Gothic ga-minpi), the Old High German, Dutch, Old Saxon, and Old 
Frisian forms are from Proto-Indo-European *menia. Bomhard 2004a:33— 
34; Mann 1984—1987:755 *mena ‘thought, desire’; De Vries 1977:395 
and 396; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:480; Kluge—Seebold 1989:480; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:262—263. Note: Not related to Proto-Indo-European *men- 
‘to think, to remember’. 

D. Uralic: Estonian mõnu ‘pleasure, relish, gusto’, mónule- ‘to enjoy oneself, 
to take pleasure, to feel cozy’, mónus ‘pleasant, pleasurable’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mannuk- ‘to be indulgent 
towards someone’ > Chukchi re-mannu-y- ‘to smile’ (with *óz- -y(a)-); 
Koryak mannuku lay- ‘to spoil, to be indulgent towards’. Fortescue 
2005:173. 


Buck 1949:16.61 will, wish (vb.); 16.62 desire (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:663—664, no. 541; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1440, *mAnVyV or *mAnV 
‘genitalia; to copulate’. 


874. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *man"-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *many- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust? 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male’: Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic *man(n)- ‘man, person’, (pl.) ‘people’ > Burji /ámmi ‘man, 
person’, (n. coll.) méena ‘people’; Gedeo / Darasa manjo, manj-icco ‘man, 
person’, manna ‘man, person, people’; Kambata man-cu ‘man, person’, 
(pl.) manna ‘men, people’; Sidamo man-co ‘man, woman, person’, (pl.) 
manna ‘men, people’; Hadiyya man-co ‘man, person’, (pl) manna 
‘people’. Sasse 1982:133 and 143; Hudson 1989:96 and 112. Proto-East 
Cushitic *man-t-/*min-t- ‘woman’ (with fossilized feminine suffix) > Burji 
mand-ée ‘virgin, young unmarried girl, young woman’; Kambata ment- 
iccu(-ta) ‘woman’, (pl.) meento ‘women’; Dasenech minni (< *min-ti) 
‘woman’; Gedeo / Darasa manj-icco ‘woman’; Hadiyya mento ‘woman’; 
Sidamo man-co ‘man, woman, person’, (pl) meento ‘women’. Sasse 
1982:140; Hudson 1989:170. Bayso man-to ‘penis’, man-tiiti ‘vagina’; 
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Burji munn-aa ‘vagina’. According to Sasse (1982:133), Highland East 
Cushitic has metathesized Proto-East Cushitic *nam-/*nim-/*num- ‘man’ 
(cf. Saho-Afar num ‘man’; Somali nin ‘man’, [pl.] nim-an; Galla / Oromo 
nam-a ‘man’; Konso nam-a ‘man’; Gidole nam-a ‘man’ [cf. Sasse 
1979:24]). However, in view of the forms for ‘woman’, ‘penis’, and 
‘vagina’, which are clearly derivatives from a primary *man-/*min-/*mun-, 
as well as related forms in other Afrasian languages, Highland East 
Cushitic *man(n)- ‘man, person’ may well be original. West Chadic: Geji 
máni/ma:ni ‘man’; Buli manne/mana/mani ‘man’; Tule ma:gà ‘man’; 
Wangday máné/mani ‘man’. Central Chadic: Kotoko-Logone méni/mééni 
‘man’ (pl. mááwéé *men"). Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:230—231. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:373— 374, no. 1722, *man-/*mayan- ‘man’. 
Dravidian: (?) Tamil màntar ‘human beings, male persons’; Kolami ma's 
‘man’, mac ‘husband’; Naikri mas ‘man, husband’; Naiki (of Chanda) mas 
‘husband’; Parji marija, manna ‘man’; Gondi manja ‘man, human being’; 
Konda masi ‘husband’; Kurux mét, met ‘adult man, husband’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:425—426, no. 4791. Tamil mani ‘penis’; Malayalam mani 
‘penis’; Kannada mani ‘penis’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:427, no. 4805. 
Proto-Indo-European *manu-s ‘man, begetter, progenitor’: Sanskrit 
mánu-h ‘man, mankind, father of men’; Avestan manus- ‘man, person’ in 
Manus-cidra-; Gothic manna ‘man, person’; Old Icelandic mannr ‘man, 
human being’; Norwegian mann ‘man’; Swedish man ‘man’; Danish mand 
‘man’; Old English mann ‘man, human being’; Old Frisian mann, monn 
‘man’; Old Saxon mann ‘man’; Old High German man(n) ‘man’ (New 
High German Mann); Old Church Slavic moze ‘man’; Russian muž [myx] 
‘husband, man’. Pokorny 1959:700 *manu-s (or *monu-s) ‘man, mankind’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1I:266; Mann 1984—1987:73 1—732 *manus (*man-, 
*manustios) ‘man, human being, husband’; Mallory—Adams 1997:366— 
367 *mVnus ‘man’; Watkins 1985:38 *man- (also *mon-) and 2000:51 
*man- (also *mon-) ‘man’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1D475, 11:759 
*manu- and 1995.1:396, 1:661 *manu- ‘person, man’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:366 *mVnus ‘man’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:575—576; Orél 
2003:260 Proto-Germanic *manniskaz, 260 *mannojanan, 260 *mannz; 
Kroonen 2013:353—354 Proto-Germanic *mannan- ‘man’ and 354 
*manniska- ‘human’; Feist 1939:344—345; Lehmann 1986:244 *manu-s, 
*monu-s; De Vries 1977:374—375; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:495—496 
Germanic *manna-; Onions 1966:549—550; Klein 1971:441; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:249—250 and 266—267; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:459—460; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:460; Liberman 2008:149—157; Preobrazhensky 
1951:565—566; Derksen 2008:330. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *manyt’3 ‘man, male’ > Finnish mies/miehe- 
‘man (human male)’; Vogul / Mansi merci, mansi ‘a Vogul’; Hungarian 
magyar ‘Hungarian’. Collinder 1955:99 and 1977:114; Rédei 1986— 
1988:866—867 *mańćs. 
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Buck 1949:2.1 man (human being); 2.21 man (vs. woman). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:664—665, no. 542; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.11:58— 59, no. 292, *mdna 
‘man, male’; Blažek 2002:177, no. 32; Greenberg 2002:128— 129, no. 294; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1421, *manU ‘man, male’ and, no. 1440, *mAnVyV or 
*mAnV ‘genitalia; to copulate’. 


875. Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man»-): 
(vb.) *many- ‘to hold, to take’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘hand, paw’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *man- ‘to hold, to take’: Proto-Semitic *man-a§- ‘to hold, 
to take, to take hold of, to hold back’ > Hebrew mana* [YY] ‘to prevent, to 
withhold, to keep back’; Aramaic məna? ‘to keep back, to withhold’; 
Arabic manafa ‘to stop, to detain, to keep from entering or passing; to 
hinder, to prevent; to keep, to restrain, to hold back; to bar, to block, to 
obstruct; to withdraw, to take away, to deprive; to forbid, to interdict, to 
prohibit; to decline to accept, to declare impossible or out of the question; 
to refuse, to deny, to withhold; to stop, to cease; to abstain, to refrain; to 
ward off, to avert, to keep away; to protect, to guard; to defend’, man? 
‘hindering, impeding, obstruction; prevention, obviation, preclusion; 
prohibition, interdiction, ban, injunction; stop, closure, discontinuation, 
embargo; withdrawal, deprival, dispossession; detention, withholding’; 
Sabaean mn? ‘to repel, to prevent, to defend oneself against’; Sheri / 
Jibbali mína? ‘to hold, to take hold of’, mutna* ‘to refrain from, to hold 
back’; Harstisi mona ‘to take, to catch, to hold’, mdtne? ‘to stop’; Mehri 
müna ‘to catch, to get, to take’, mátna ‘to refrain from, to hold back’; Tigre 
mana ‘to withhold, to refuse’; Harari manna? ‘one who prevents someone 
from doing something because of jealousy or animosity’ (Arabic loan). 
Murtonen 1989:261; Klein 1987:358; Leslau 1963:108; Zammit 2002:388. 
West Chadic *man-H- ‘to take’ > Sura may- ‘to take’; Mupun may- ‘to 
take’; Gerka may- ‘to take’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:374, no. 1725, *manV¢- 
‘to hold, to take’. [Ehret 1995:307, no. 589, *man- ‘to lose, to lack, to be 
without’ (> Arabic manafa ‘to refuse, to hinder, to prevent, to repel’) and 
307, no. 590, *man-/*mun- or *may-/*muy- or *man-/*mupn- ‘to tie up’ (> 
Modern South Arabian *mnf ‘to take, to catch, to hold").] 

B. Dravidian: Tamil mannu (manni-) ‘to do, to make, to perform, to adorn, to 
beautify, to decorate, to polish, to perfect, to finish’, mannu-ru ‘to polish 
(as a gem)’, manai ‘to make, to create, to form, to fashion, to shape’; 
Malayalam manayuka, maniyuka ‘to fashion, to form earthenware, to make 
as a potter’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:414, no. 4685. Semantic develop- 
ment as in Old Icelandic mynda ‘to shape, to form’ or Gothic manwjan ‘to 
(make) ready, to prepare’, cited below. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *man-(/*mon-)/*mn- ‘hand’: Latin manus ‘hand’; 
Umbrian (abl. sg.) mani ‘hand’; Oscan (acc. sg.) manim ‘hand’; Gothic 
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manwus ‘at hand, ready’, manwjan ‘to (make) ready, to prepare’, *ga- 
manwjan ‘to have prepared, to have ready’, manwipa ‘readiness’, (adv.) 
manwuba ‘ready’; Old Icelandic mund ‘hand’, mynda ‘to shape, to form’; 
Old English mund ‘hand’; Old High German munt ‘hand’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres. act.) ma-(a-)ni-ya-ah-hi, ma-ni-ah-hi, ma-ni-ya-ah-zi, ma-ni-i-ya-ah- 
zi, ma-ni-ah-zi (« *mn-yo-) ‘to hand out, to hand over, to consign, to 
accord, to allot, to present, to proffer, to impart, to dedicate, to dispose of’, 
(dat.-loc. sg.) ma-a-ni-ya-ah-hi-ya-at-ti ‘handout, consignment’, (nom. sg.) 
ma-ni-ya-ah-ha-a§ ‘governance, government, jurisdiction, bailiwick, 
domain, province, realm’. Pokorny 1959:740—741*ma-r (gen. *ma-n-és, 
*mntos) ‘hand’ (heteroclitic r/n-stem); Walde 1927—1932.1E:272 *ma-r, 
*ma-n-és, *mntos; Mann 1984—1987:732 *manuos (*manos) ‘hand, 
strength; hand, at hand, to hand; to lead, to take’; Watkins 1985:38 *man- 
and 2000:51 *man- ‘hand’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov  1984.11:806—807 
*mHr-/n-(t[^])- and 1995.1:707 *mHr-/n-(t^)- ‘hand, power; to put into 
(someone's) possession, to govern’; Mallory—Adams 1997:254—255 
*méhy (gen. *mh,nos) ‘hand’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.I1:34—35 
Latin manus ‘hand’ may perhaps be derived from a heteroclitic r/n stem: 
*(a)mar : *ma-nés; De Vaan 2008:363—364; Ernout—Meillet 1979:386 
*mn-; Orél 2003:275 Proto-Germanic *mundoó; Kroonen 2013:375—376 
Proto-Germanic *mundo- ‘hand’; Lehmann 1986:244—245 (Old Icelandic 
mund ‘hand’ < *mn-tós ‘hand’; *man-u-; *man-i-); Feist 1939:345—346; 
De Vries 1977:395; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:493 *mn-tà (Latin manus ‘hand’ 
< *man-); Kluge—Seebold 1989:492; Kloekhorst 2005:553—554; Puhvel 
1984— .6:44—52 mn-yo-. 

Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) mid'-/miri- (< *menc'-/*minc"-) ‘to take’, 
mid'ej- ‘to grasp’, (Northern / Tundra) men-/med'- ‘to take’, mence- ‘to 
fetch’, mennube ‘handle; place from which something is taken’. Nikolaeva 
2006:264. 

Proto-Altaic *man*a ‘hand, paw’: Proto-Tungus *man"a ‘paw (of an 
animal)’ > Evenki mana, mana ‘paw (of an animal)’; Negidal mana ‘paw 
(of an animal)’; Lamut / Even mana ‘paw (of an animal)’; Ulch mana, mar 
‘paw (of an animal)’; Nanay / Gold maya ‘paw (of an animal)’; Oroch 
manaka ‘paw (of an animal)’; Udihe mana ‘paw (of an animal)’. Proto- 
Turkic *bÁn»- ‘palm (of hand), sole (of foot)’ > Turkish maya ‘fleshy part 
of the palm’; Azerbaijani (dial.) maya ‘flat of a hoof’; Turkmenian (dial.) 
paypaq (< *bAnY-mak) ‘footwear’; Uzbek paypoq ‘footwear’; Tatar 
maymaq ‘stable, steadfast (of an animal’s paw, hoof)’, (dial. paypaq 
‘footwear’; Kirghiz baymaq ‘lower part of shank’, baypaq ‘footwear’, 
maypiq ‘flat (of a horse’s hoof, bear’s paw)’; Kazakh baypaq ‘footwear’; 
Tuva mayiq ‘sole (of foot)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:902 *mana 
“paw, hand’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *manya ‘hand’ > Chukchi 
manyalyan ‘hand, arm’, manyakwan ‘earnings’, manya-kw-at- ‘to earn’; 
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Kerek manayaya ‘hand’, mana-qal ‘hand’, manaya-kw-at- ‘to earn’; 
Koryak manyalyan (dual manyat) ‘hand’; Alyutor manyalyan ‘hand’. 
Fortescue 2005:184. 


Buck 1949:4.33 hand; 9.11 do, make; 11.13 take; 11.15 hold; 19.59 hinder, 
prevent. Greenberg 2002:88—89, no. 194; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1437, 
*mentV (= *meyyV ?) ‘to hold, to carry’ and, no. 1438, *many[u] ‘paw, 
foot/leg of animals’. 


876. Proto-Nostratic root *maq"^- (~ *maqw'-): 
(vb.) *maq"^- ‘to twist, to turn; to overturn, to turn upside down, to turn 


round’; 


n.) *maqw'-a ‘twist, turn; overturning’ 
q g 


A. 


Dravidian: Tamil makiti ‘to be overturned’; Kota makir- (mak(a)rc-) 
*(tree) is uprooted and falls’; Kannada magar (magurd-), mogar ‘to turn 
round (intr.), to be turned upside down, to return, to turn back, to recede, to 
retreat, to happen or do again’, maguru ‘receding’, magurcu ‘to cause the 
face to go or turn backwards, to turn away (tr.), to turn round, to grind, to 
return (tr.)’, magacu, magucu, magurcu, mogacu, mogucu ‘to turn round 
(intr.), to return; to turn upside down, to turn (as the page of a book), to 
overthrow; to grind, to whet’; Tulu magupuni, magupuni, magucuni, 
mogapuni ‘to turn, to upset (tr.)’, magupu, magpu ‘a turn’, maguté ‘again, 
a second time’, maguru, magaru, magru ‘next, following; again, once 
more’, magapuni ‘to draw and turn over (for example, water)’, mag(a)runi 
‘to fall, to tumble, to feel a reeling sensation’, magravonuni ‘to prostrate 
oneself", makar(i)yuni ‘to be changed’; Telugu magudu ‘to turn back, to 
return’, magudincu, magud(u)cu ‘to turn or bring back, to avert’, magidi, 
maguda ‘again, anew, back, in return’, magucu ‘to cause to return, to turn 
back’, makkalincu ‘to turn back; to change, to adjust’; Kolami magud- 
(magut-), magur-, magul-, magül-, magd- ‘to vomit’; Naikri magur 
‘vomit’; Konda mak- ‘to turn over (as a stone), to turn upside down, to 
dig’; Kuwi meg- ‘to fall down or off, (tree) to fall’, mekh'nai ‘to outroot’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:408, no. 4617. 

Proto-Kartvelian *mqw- ‘to overthrow, to overturn’: Georgian mx- ‘to 
overthrow, to overturn’; Mingrelian xu-, xv- (< *mxu- < *mqw-) ‘to 
overthrow, to overturn’; Laz xu- ‘to throw, to splash out’; Svan nqw- ‘to 
overthrow, to fall’. Klimov 1964:149 *nqw- and 1998:134—135 *mqw- ‘to 
overthrow, to overturn’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:256—257 *mqw-; 
Fahnrich 2007:308 *mqw-. 

Proto-Indo-European (*mek"^-/)*mok"^- ‘to twist, to turn, to churn’: 
Hittite (acc. sg.) ma-ak-ku-ya-an ‘churn’; Sanskrit mácate ‘to pound, to 
grind’. Puhvel 1984— .6:20; Kloekhorst 2008b:545 *m(o)k"-io- ??. 
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D. Proto-Altaic *mak^o- ‘to wind, to twist, to bend’: Proto-Tungus *makti- ‘to 
turn (ropes); to wrap up (cloth); to bend, to wrap’ > Negidal makci-nda- ‘to 
wind (ropes)’; Manchu maci- ‘when patching a garment, to gather the 
edges of the patch on the inside while smoothing the outside surface’, 
macika ‘border or edge of a mat or a net’, macika ara- ‘to weave the rope 
border of a hunting or fishing net’; Ulch magti-la- ‘to wind (ropes)’, 
mogpuli- ‘to bend, to wrap’; Orok muqpuri- ‘to bend, to wrap’; Nanay / 
Gold maycj-ra- ‘to wind ropes’; Oroch makci-nda- ‘to wind (ropes)'; 
Udihe maktigi ‘a device for winding ropes’. Proto-Mongolian *makiyi- ‘to 
bend, to curve’ > Written Mongolian makiyi- ‘to bend, to curve’; Khalkha 
mayiy- ‘to bend, to curve’, mayir ‘bent, curved’; Kalmyk mäki- ‘to bend, to 
curve’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:897 *ma/k‘Jo ‘to wind, to twist, 
to bend’. 

E. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *makpiq- ‘to turn (as the page of a book), to open or 
fold back’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit makpiq- ‘to fold back, to open, to turn 
over’; North Alaskan Inuit makpiq- ‘to open a book, to turn a page’; 
Western Canadian Inuit makpiq- ‘to open a book, to turn a page, to fold 
back (wound)’, makpiraat ‘book’; Eastern Canadian Inuit mappi(q)- ‘to 
open, to raise on one side (window, book, stone)’, mappitaq ‘page of a 
book’, mappitunaq- ‘to raise a garment several times’; Greenlandic Inuit 
mappir- ‘to open (chest, door, book, etc.)’, mappikaar- ‘to be opened, 
lifted up (one after another)’, mappirsakkat ‘book’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:186. 


Buck 1949:10.12 turn; 10.13 turn around (vb.); 10.23 fall (vb.). 


877. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to strive against, to oppose, to fight with or against; to argue, to 
quarrel, to contend, to dispute, to disagree’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘quarrel, argument, dispute, fight’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to oppose, to contend with, to dispute’: Proto- 
Semitic *mar-ad- ‘to revolt, to rebel, to assail, to attack’ > Hebrew maraó 
[1213] ‘to rebel’, mered [TN] ‘rebellion, revolt’ (a hapax legomenon in the 
Bible); Syriac maraó ‘to rebel, to escape, to resist, to prevail’; Arabic 
marada ‘to be refectory, recalcitrant, rebellious; to revolt, to rebel’; 
Epigraphic South Arabian mrd ‘(warlike) incursion’; Geez / Ethiopic 
marrada [eve €] ‘to leap, to hasten, to walk fast, to run about, to rush in, to 
attack, to bother, to annoy’, merrad [9"€-€], marad [P] ‘uproar, 
rushing, race, assault, attack, battle, persecution, raid’, (with reduplication 
of the third radical) mardada [e»C€€] ‘to hasten’; Tigrinya márrád 
‘incursion, raid, pillage’; Amharic märrädä ‘to hasten, to raid, to pillage’. 
Murtonen 1989:264; Klein 1987:383; Leslau 1987:357; Zammit 2002:381. 
Proto-Semitic *mar-ay- ‘to argue, to rebel against, to contend with’ > 
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Hebrew marah [MM] ‘to be contentious, refractory, rebellious’; Syriac 
mara ‘to contend with’; Arabic mard (base mry) ‘to wrangle, to argue, to 
dispute (with someone); to resist, to oppose (someone); to contest; to 
doubt’, murya, mirya ‘doubt, quarrel, wrangle, argument, dispute’. Klein 
1987:383; Murtonen 1989:265; Zammit 2002:38 1—382. 

Dravidian: Tamil maram ‘valor, bravery, anger, wrath, enmity, hatred, 
strength, power, victory, war, killing, murder’, maral ‘hate, enmity, 
disagreement, fight, war, death’, maravai ‘anything cruel by nature’, 
maralu (marali-) ‘to oppose, to give fight, to kill’, maravon ‘warrior’, 
maravan ‘inhabitant of desert tract, of hilly tract, one belonging to the 
caste of hunters, person of the Marava caste, warrior, hero, commander, 
military chief; a cruel or wicked person’, maratti ‘woman of the Marava 
caste, woman of desert tracts, woman of hilly tracts’; Malayalam maram 
‘disagreement, war’, maral ‘death’, maravar ‘Maravar, the Tamil tribe of 
warriors’; Tulu marava ‘the caste of Maravas’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:423, no. 4763. 

Proto-Indo-European *mer-s-/*mor-s-/*my-s- ‘to disturb, to offend, to 
irritate’: Gothic *marzjan ‘to offend’, *af-marzjan ‘to take offense’, *ga- 
marzjan ‘to cause offense’, marzeins ‘offense, stumbling block’; Old 
English mierran ‘to disturb, to confuse; to scatter, to squander, to waste; to 
upset, to hinder, to obstruct’, mierra ‘deceiver’, mierrelse ‘cause of 
offense’, mierring ‘hindering, squandering, waste’; Old Frisian méria ‘to 
prevent’, mére ‘bond, fetter’; Old Saxon merrian ‘to disturb, to hinder’; 
Old High German marren, merren ‘to give offense, to prevent, to injure, to 
mar’. Pokorny 1959:737—738 *mer-, *mer-s- ‘to disturb, to irritate, to 
neglect, to forget; Walde 1927—1932.1I::279; Mann 1984—1987:733— 
734 *mar- (*marso, -io; *marsos) ‘(adj.) bad; (vb.) to be bad, to err; (n.) 
wickedness, error’; Mallory—Adams 1997:209 *mers- ‘to forget’ (« *mer- 
‘to disturb, to forget’); Rix 1998a:397 *mers- ‘to forget’; Kroonen 
2013:356 Proto-Germanic *marzjan- ‘to impede’; Orél 2003:262 Proto- 
Germanic *marzjanan; Feist 1939:347—348; Lehmann 1986:246 
“Etymology unclear; possibly from PIE *mer-(s-) ‘to disturb, to irritate, to 
neglect, to forget’...”; Onions 1966:554 West Germanic *marrjan; Klein 
1971:444 *mer- ‘to rub, to consume, to wear away’. Note: The Proto-Indo- 
European stem *mer-s-/*mor-s-/*my-s- ‘to disturb, to offend, to irritate’ 
was distinct from *mer-s-/*mor-s-/*mr-s- ‘to forget’. 

Proto-Altaic *mara- (~ -r?-) ‘to refuse, to quarrel’: Proto-Tungus *mari- 
‘to refuse, to resist; to quarrel; to be stubborn’ > Manchu mara- ‘to decline, 
to reject, to turn down, to refuse’, marandu-, maranu- ‘to refuse, to decline 
together’; Ulch moriqu ‘to be stubborn’; Nanay / Gold maria- ‘to quarrel, 
to be stubborn’; Oroch mari- ‘to quarrel’; Udihe malea- ‘to quarrel’. Proto- 
Mongolian *margu- ‘to quarrel, to resist, to contest? > Written Mongolian 
maryu- ‘to argue, to refuse, to decline, to resist’; Khalkha marga- ‘to 
quarrel, to resist, to contest’; Buriat marga- ‘to quarrel, to resist, to 
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contest’; Kalmyk marya- ‘to quarrel, to resist, to contest’; Ordos marcuci- 
‘to quarrel, to resist, to contest’; Monguor marcando ‘quarrel’; Shira- 
Yughur marcáda ‘quarrel’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:904 *mara (~ 
-f-) ‘to refuse, to quarrel’. 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi maraw, marak-waryan ‘battle, fight’, nə- 
mara-qen ‘pugnacious’; Kerek majaw-jan ‘warrior, fighter’, maajra(a)t- 
‘to fight’. Fortescue (2005:170) reconstructs Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
*mar(av) ‘fight’. 


Buck 1949:20.11 fight (vb.); 20.13 war; 20.41 victory. Bomhard 1996a:208— 
209. 


878. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘(young) man, male (human or animal)’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘man, male’: Proto-Semitic *mar?-/*mar?- ‘man, 
male’ > Arabic mar?, mir?, mur? ‘man’, maru?a ‘to be manly’, ?imra? ‘a 
man, person, human being’; Himyaritic mari ‘lord’; Sabaean mr? ‘man, 
person, lord’; Syriac maré? ‘lord’; Akkadian maru, mer?u, mar?u ‘son, 
descendant, offspring; young, offspring of an animal; darling, lover’. 
Diakonoff 1992:85 mr?-; Zammit 2002:380. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:377— 
378, no. 1740, *mar-/*mara?- *man'.] 

B. Proto-Dravidian *mar-i ‘male child, the young of an animal’: Tamil mari 
*young of sheep, horse, deer, etc.; female of sheep, horse, deer, etc.; sheep, 
deer’; Malayalam mari ‘offspring, the young of animals, a young deer’; 
Kannada mari ‘the young of any animal (except cattle and buffaloes), a 
young child; a shoot, sapling’; Telugu maraka ‘a kid’; Tulu mari ‘a young 
animal’; Kota mayr ‘young of animals (except cattle)’; Toda mary ‘young 
of animals (except buffaloes) and birds’; Gondi mari, marri/marr, mari, 
marri ‘son’; Pengo mazi ‘son’; Konda marin ‘son’, marisi ‘son’, me-mari 
‘husband, man’; Kui mrienji, mrienju ‘son’; Kuwi miresi ‘son’, mriesi 
‘son, nephew’, mir?esi ‘son’; Brahui mar ‘son, boy, lad’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:423, no. 4764; Krishnamurti 2003:7 and 10 *mat-i(ntu) 
‘male child, the young of an animal’. 

C. Kartvelian: Svan mare ‘man (male)’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European *mer-yo- ‘(young) man’: Greek (m.) peipáktov ‘a 
boy, lad, stripling’, (f.) ueipag ‘a young girl, lass’; Sanskrit márya-h ‘man, 
(especially) young man, lover, suitor’, maryakd-h ‘young stud (said of a 
bull among cows)’; Avestan mairya- ‘young man’; Old Persian marika- 
(contracted from *mariyaka-) “person of lower rank, subject’. Pokorny 
1959:738—739 *merio- ‘young man’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:284 *merio-; 
Mann 1984—1987:760 *meriak- ‘child, youngster’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:656 *mérios ‘young man’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:596—597; 
Boisacq 1950:621 (Sanskrit márya-h < *mér-io-s); Hofmann 1966:194; 
Kent 1953:202 *mer-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:195—196; Chantraine 1968— 
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1980.1I:678; Beekes 2010.1I:921—922 *mer-io-; Benveniste 1969.1:246— 
247 and 1973:199—200. 

E. Proto-Altaic *miara (~ -r"-) ‘male, mature’: Proto-Tungus *miare- ‘to 
marry’ > Evenki miré- ‘to marry’; Lamut / Even mieren- ‘to marry’; 
Negidal miyén- ‘to marry’; Ulch miren- ‘to marry’; Orok miren- ‘to 
marry’; Nanay / Gold (dial.) marin- ‘to marry’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:923 *miara (~ -r-) ‘male, mature’. 


Buck 1949:2.25 boy. Möller 1911:167; Illié-Svityó 1965:373 *mara ‘youth’ 
[‘roHoma’] and 1971—1984.1:39—41, no. 277, *majra ‘young male’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:643—644, no. 522; Greenberg 2002:36, no. 63; 
Brunner 1969:21, no. 20; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1469, *mari?V *young man, 
young male’. 


879. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- *to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ (> 
‘to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to twist, to turn’: Proto-East Cushitic *mar- ‘(vb.) to 
twist, to go around; (adj.) round’ > Galla / Oromo mar- ‘coil, rope’, 
(Eastern) mar-ti ‘useless person who goes from house to house’; Rendille 
mar- ‘to be round’; Afar mar-o ‘round’; Konso mar- ‘to roll up’. Sasse 
1979:24 and 1982:140—141. Galla / Oromo mars- ‘to encircle’; Burji 
mars- ‘to surround, to encircle (tr.)’ (loan from Galla / Oromo); Konso 
mars- ‘to go in a group to attack someone’. Sasse 1982:141. Proto-Rift 
*mar- ‘to wring’ > Iraqw (reduplicated) marmar- ‘to wring’; Iraqw mal- 
‘to wring’; Asa mad- ‘to wash clothes’. Ehret 1980:342. West Chadic: 
Tangale mari- ‘to twist, to wring’. Omotic: Bench / Gimira mar- ‘to plait 
hair’. Ehret 1995:308, no. 591, *mar- ‘to bind’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:375, 
no. 1730, *mar- ‘to bind, to roll up’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil maranku (maranki-) ‘to be bewildered, confused’, 
maram ‘bewilderment’, mari (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be turned upside down, to 
return, to recede, to turn back, to retreat, to fall down, to bend, to rise up 
(as a wave), to be twisted, to go about often, to walk to and fro’, mari 
(-pp-, -tt-) ‘to turn about, to return, to turn upside down, to upset, to repeat, 
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to double’, mari-taral ‘returning, coming back’, marivi ‘return’, marukkam 
‘whirling, unsteadiness, distress, affliction, sorrow, perplexity, relapse of a 
disease’, maruku (maruki-) ‘to whirl, to go about often, to wander, to be 
bewildered, to be confused, to be unsteady, to be unsettled, to be 
distressed’, marukali, marukali, makkali ‘to return, to relapse (as a 
disease)’; Malayalam mari ‘a turn, a fresh start, corner, a shift, turning 
round or inside, deceit’, mariyuka ‘to turn back, to turn over, to be upset, to 
turn over and over, to tumble head over heals, to roll’, mariccal ‘turning 
over, returning, tumbling head over heals, rolling, turning topsy-turvy, 
deceit’, marivu ‘change, rolling, tumbling, confusion, deceit’, marikka ‘to 
turn upside down, to turn back’, marippu ‘an upset’, marukuka ‘to 
flounder, to welter’; Kota mayr- (marc-) ‘to fall (a tree); to pull up by the 
root’, marn- (mard-) ‘to overturn (intr.), to roll over once and end over 
end’, mart- (marty-) ‘to overturn by levering’; Toda mary- (mars-) ‘to fall 
(tree, wall), to fall out (teeth), to be broken (horn)’, mary- (marc-) ‘to fell 
(a tree), to pull down, to take (honey) from comb’; Kannada maral, maral, 
malar ‘to be turned or averted (the face), to turn back or backward; to turn, 
to retreat, to return; to happen or occur again, to do again’, maralcu, 
maralisu, maralcu ‘to turn or avert the face, to turn, to cause to retreat, to 
return’; Kodagu mari- (mariv-, marinj-) ‘to roll (intr., in lying position), to 
overflow, to go up (steps of a house, as a bride does)’, mari- (marip-, 
maric-) ‘to roll (tr., in lying position)’; Tulu marankane, marakaneé ‘on the 
back, topsy-turvy’, marapuni ‘to fell, to pull down a wall’, maralikke 
‘hinge’; Telugu mara ‘joint, hinge, spring, catch, contrivance’, maralu, 
maralu, mallu ‘to turn back, to go or come back, to return’, maralincu, 
maralincu ‘to tarn back, to recall, to rescind, to abrogate, to annul, to ward 
off, to turn, to elude, to evade’, maralucu ‘to turn or bring back, to cause to 
return’, marala(n), marala ‘again, anew, afresh, back, in return’, maralà- 
badu ‘to turn back, to rebel’, marala-batu ‘turning back, rebelling’, 
mraggu ‘to be distressed; to fall down’, mrangu ‘to decrease, to be abated, 
to be humbled; to fall down, to perish’, mrandu ‘to die, to be afflicted; to 
crush; to droop’; Konda mar- (mart-) ‘to turn (intr.)’, mar- ‘to turn (tr.)’; 
Pengo maz- (mast-) ‘to turn (intr.), to turn round, to return; to turn into, to 
be transformed into’, mah- (mast-) ‘to turn round, to turn over (tr.); to turn 
into, to transform’; Kuwi mar- ‘to creep, to crawl, to lie down flat’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:422—423, no. 4761. 

[Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*mpr- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait’: Greek 
uépuīs ‘cord, string, rope’; Old Icelandic merór ‘fish-trap’; Middle Low 
German moren ‘to tie’; Middle Dutch marren ‘to tie’. Pokorny 1959:733 
*mer- ‘to plait, to weave’; Walde 1927—1932.I1:272—273 *mer-; 
Watkins 1985:42 *mer- ‘to tie’; Mallory—Adams 1997:64 *mer- ‘to braid, 
to bind’; Boisacq 1950:628; Hofmann 1966:198; Frisk 1970—1973.II:211 
*mer- ‘to braid, to plait’; Beekes 2010.II:932 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:687 (obscure); De Vries 1977:384 *mer- ‘to braid, to plait, 
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to weave'.] The Indo-European forms may belong with Proto-Nostratic 
*mur- (~ *mor-) ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’ instead, as suggested by Illic- 
Svityé (1971—1984.1I:74—75, no. 309, *muri- ‘to twist’). 

D. Proto-Altaic *maro- (~ -r?-) ‘to roll, to bend’: Proto-Tungus *mari- ‘to 
bend, to curl; to turn, to return’ > Evenki mariw- ‘to bend, to curl’; Lamut / 
Even marlu- ‘to bend, to curl’; Manchu mari- ‘to return, to go back, to turn 
around’, marin ‘turning around, return, return trip’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 
mari- ‘to return’. Proto-Mongolian *mariya-, *miriya- ‘to creep up on, to 
crawl, to stalk’ > Written Mongolian mariya-, miraya-, miriya- ‘to 
approach furtively, to creep up stealthily, to crawl; to stalk game’; Khalkha 
mara- [Mapaax] ‘to creep up on stealthily, to stalk game’; Buriat mara- ‘to 
creep up on, to crawl, to stalk’; Kalmyk merd- ‘to creep up on, to crawl, to 
stalk’; Monguor mara ‘to creep up on, to crawl, to stalk’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:905 *maro (~ -£-) ‘to roll, to bend’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord; 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn 
around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:653—655, no. 531; Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:74—75, no. 309, *muri- 
‘to twist’. 


880. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ (> 
‘to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to go, to walk, to run’: Proto-Semitic *mar-ar- ‘to 
pass; to go, walk, saunter, or stroll by or past; to come, go, walk, or pass 
along something; to cross, to traverse; to depart, to go away, to leave; to 
continue’ > Arabic marra ‘to pass; to go, walk, saunter, or stroll by or past; 
to come, go, walk, or pass along something; to cross, to traverse; to depart, 
to go away, to leave; to continue’, marr ‘passing or going by; passage, 
transit; transition; crossing; progression, process, lapse, course (of time)’, 
mamarr ‘passing, going by; elapsing; lapse, expiration (of time); transition, 
crossing; access, approach’; Harsüsi mer ‘to continue, to go’, marreh 
‘time; once, at once’; Mehri mar ‘to pass’; Sheri / Jibbali mirr ‘to pass’; 
Akkadian mararu ‘to leave, to go away’. Zammit 2002:381. Berber: 
Tuareg ammar ‘to pass by, to pass by a place, to drop by’, sumar ‘to make 
pass by’; Tamazight amar ‘to hurry, to go faster, to hasten’, imar ‘action of 
hurrying, hastening, going faster’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *mar- ‘to 
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go’ > Burji mar- ‘to go (intr.)’, mara ‘going, journey’; Sidamo mar- ‘to go 
(intr.)’; Kambata mar- ‘to go (intr.)’, mar-aancata ‘journey’, mar-am- ‘to 
walk (intr.)’; Hadiyya mar- ‘to go (intr.)’; Gedeo / Darasa mar- ‘to go 
(intr.)’, mar-am- ‘to turn (around) (intr.)’. Sasse 1982:140—141; Hudson 
1989:71. Proto-Southern Cushitic *mar- ‘to go round’ > K’wadza 
malengayo ‘neck ring’; Dahalo mar- ‘to go round’, maradid- ‘to take 
around, to put around’. Ehret 1980:154. Orél—Stolbova 1995:375— 376, 
no. 1731, *mar- ‘to walk’. 

Indo-European (only in Indo-Iranian): Sanskrit marga-h ‘track, path, road’, 
margati, margayati ‘to seek, to look for; to seek after, to strive to attain; to 
request, to ask, to beg, to solicit anything from anyone’, mrgydti, mrgáyati 
‘to chase, to hunt, to pursue; to seek, to search for or through, to 
investigate, to examine’; Pali magga- ‘path, road’, maggati ‘to hunt for, to 
seek’; Marathi mag ‘road, track’. Walde 1927—1932.1I:284; Mann 1984— 
1987:804 (*mrg- ‘to go’); Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:626. For the semantic 
development, note Buck’s (1949:764) comments: “Words for ‘seek’ reflect 
notions such as ‘to go about, to go after, to track, to look for’.” 

(?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) marxi- ‘to move’. Nikolaeva 2006:259. 
Proto-Altaic *mfiojri- ‘(vb.) to walk, to go; (n.) road, track’: Proto- 
Mongolian *mór ‘road, track’ > Written Mongolian mdr ‘way, path, trace, 
trail’, mór-de- ‘to trail, to trace, to follow; to investigate, to adhere to (as a 
schedule or program)’; Khalkha mör ‘road, track’; Buriat mür ‘road, track’; 
Kalmyk mor ‘road, track’; Ordos mör ‘road, track’; Moghol mür ‘road, 
track’; Dagur mure ‘road, track’; Shira-Yughur mor ‘road, track’; Monguor 
mor ‘road, track’. Proto-Turkic *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to 
reach’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) bar- ‘to walk, to go away’; 
Karakhanide Turkic bar- ‘to walk, to go away’; Turkish var- ‘to go 
towards, to approach; to arrive; to reach, to attain; to result, to end in’; 
Gagauz var- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Azerbaijani var- 
‘to come, to reach’; Turkmenian bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Uzbek bər- 
‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to reach’; Uighur ba(r)- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Karaim bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Tatar bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Bashkir bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Kirghiz bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Kazakh bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Noghay bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) bar- ‘to walk, to go (away); to come, to 
reach’; Tuva bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Chuvash pir- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’; Yakut bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; Dolgan bar- ‘to walk, to go 
(away)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:930 *miori ‘(vb.) to walk, to go; 
(n.) road, track’. 


Sumerian mar ‘to go to that place; to run, hasten, or rush to or towards’, mar 
‘path, way’. 
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Buck 1949:3.79 hunt (vb.); 10.45 walk (vb.); 10.47 go; 10.53 pursue; 11.31 
seek. 


881. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, oil, fat, ointment)’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘grease, oil, fat, ointment, unguent’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, fat, 
ointment)’: Proto-Semitic *mar-ax- ‘to oil, to anoint, to rub’ > Hebrew 
marah [MN] ‘to rub, to smear’, merah [NA] ‘ointment, plaster, paste, 
daub’; Aramaic marah ‘to rub’; Akkadian marahu ‘to rub in’; Arabic 
maraha ‘to oil, to anoint, to rub’; Sheri / Jibbali mirax ‘to smear’. 
Murtonen 1989:265; Klein 1987:384. Proto-Semitic *mar-ak’- ‘to rub 
clean, to scour, to polish’ > Hebrew marak [P] ‘to scour, to polish, to 
cleanse’, marak [Pa] ‘a scraping, rubbing’; Aramaic marak ‘to scour, to 
polish’; Sheri / Jibbali érkah (base mrkh) ‘to clean up, to tidy, to wipe up’; 
Harsüsi amárkeh ‘to tidy up’; Mehri amárkah ‘to clear, to wipe, to tidy up’. 
Klein 1987:386—387; Murtonen 1989:266. Proto-Semitic *mar-at’- ‘to 
rub, to scour’ > Hebrew marat [0323] ‘to make smooth, to scour, to polish’; 
Akkadian mardtu ‘to rub, to scratch’. Murtonen 1989:265; Klein 1987:384. 
Arabic mara*a ‘to rub over, to anoint’. Egyptian mrh ‘to anoint, to rub 
with fat or oil’, mrht ‘oil, grease’. Hannig 1995:349; Faulkner 1962:112; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:111; Gardiner 1957:569. 
Berber: Tuareg amri ‘to be rubbed with something hard; to rub with 
something hard’, samri ‘to make rub’; Ghadames amray ‘to be painful, to 
suffer’; Tamazight mray ‘’to rub, to be rubbed, to grate’, amray ‘rubbing, 
friction, grating’; Kabyle amri ‘to rub, to scrape (vegetables)’. Proto- 
Chadic *mar ‘oil’ > Hausa mdi ‘oil, fat, grease’; Zaar mir ‘oil’; Tera mor 
‘oil’; Mofu mal ‘oil’. Newman 1977:30. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:386, no. 
1784, *mori?-/* morih- ‘fat, oil .] 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Middle Elamite mi-ir-ri- ‘to rub or smear onself with fat 
or oil’. Dravidian: Parji mer- ‘to rub oneself’, merpip- (merpit-), mercip-, 
(mercit-) ‘to rub another with the hand’; Gadba mar- ‘to rub (oil, etc.) on 
oneself’, marup- (marut-) ‘to rub (oil, etc.) on another’; Gondi marehtana 
‘to rub’, marahtand, marehtaàna ‘to smear’, marehtalle ‘to apply’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:416, no. 4709. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *(s)mer-/*(s)mor-/*(s)my- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub 
(with grease, fat, ointment)’: Gothic smairpr ‘richness, fatness’; Old 
Icelandic smyrja, smyrva ‘to anoint, to rub with ointment’, smjör ‘butter, 
fat’, smyrsl ‘ointment, unguent’; Swedish smörja ‘to rub with ointment, to 
anoint, to smear’, smór ‘butter, fat’; Old English smierwan, smierian ‘to 
anoint’, smeoru ‘grease, fat, suet, tallow’; Old Frisian smere ‘tallow’; 
Middle Low German smeren ‘to smear’; Dutch smeer ‘fat, grease, suet’, 
smeren ‘to smear’; Old High German smirwen ‘to smear’ (New High 
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German schmieren), smero ‘fat, grease, suet? (New High German Schmer); 
Old Irish smiur ‘marrow’; Welsh mer ‘marrow’; Tocharian B smare ‘oily, 
smooth’. Perhaps also Greek uópov ‘sweet juice extracted from plants, 
sweet-oil, unguent, balsam’, opópva (Ionic opvpvn, Aeolian ptppa) 
*myrrh (the resinous gum of an Arabian tree, used for embalming the dead; 
also used for anointing and as a salve)’. Pokorny 1959:970—971 *smeru- 
‘grease, fat’; Walde 1927—1932.II:690—691 *smeru-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1223 *smeruos, *smerus, *smerud ‘grease, drip, marrow’; Watkins 
1985:52 *(s)mer- and 2000:80—81 *(s)mer- ‘grease, fat’; Szemerényi 
1964b:50—53; Mallory—Adams 1997:194 *sméru- ‘oil, grease’; Boisacq 
1950:652 Greek uppa < Semitic and 886 *smer-; Hofmann 1966:208— 
209 Greek póppa < Semitic and 323; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:723— 724, 
II:724 Greek jbppa < Semitic, and 1I:1029; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:273, 
II:274 Greek pbppa < Semitic, and II:751—752; Beekes 2010.11:983; Orél 
2003:353— 354 Proto-Germanic *smerwan ~ *smerwon, 354 *smerwislan, 
354 *smerwjanan; Kroonen 2013:458 Proto-Germanic *smerwa- ‘butter, 
grease’; Lehmann 1986:315 *smer(u)- ‘fat, grease’; De Vries 1977:520 
and 521; Feist 1939:438 *smer-; Onions 1966:838 Common Germanic 
*smerwjan; Klein 1971:692 *smeru- ‘grease’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:663 
*smeru- and 665; Kluge—Seebold 1989:643 and 643—644; Vercoullie 
1898:265; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:456 *smero-s; Adams 1999:668 
*smer(w)os; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:622 *smer-. 


Sumerian mar ‘to daub, to anoint’. 


Buck 1949:6.94 ointment. Illiéó-Svityé 1971—1984.II:61—62, no. 296, (7?) 
*merA ‘fat; to smear with grease or fat’; Brunner 1969:19, no. 3 and 4; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:660, no. 538; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1469a, *maRi?V 
(or *mari?V) ‘animal fat’ and, no. 1485, *merüqV ‘to smear’. 


882. Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to soil, to stain’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘spot, stain, dirt’; (adj.) ‘dark, dirty, soiled’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil maru ‘stigma, blemish, fault, stain, blot, spot (especially 
on the moon), sign, symbol, mode, freckle’, marai ‘freckle, mole, spot’, 
marai ‘flaw in a precious stone’; Malayalam maru ‘spot, freckle, mole, 
wart’; Toda mast ‘black pigmented spot on the body’; Telugu maraka 
‘stain, blot, spot’; Gondi marro ‘black mole or wart’, marror ‘black mole’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:424, no. 4767. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*my- ‘(vb.) to soil, to stain; (n.) spot, 
stain, dirt; (adj.) dark, dirty, soiled’: Greek uopóooo ‘to soil, to stain, to 
defile’ (perfect past participle pepopvypéva kaxvào), Mópvyog epithet of 
Dionysius in Sicily (from popvoow) because his face was smeared with 
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wine lees at the vintage; Armenian mrayl (« *murayl- « *mor-so-) 
‘darkness, fog, dark cloud; dark, gloomy’, maraxul (« *mr-so-) ‘black 
mist, darkness’; Old Irish merg- ‘decay, rust’; Old Icelandic myrkr ‘dark, 
murky’; Old English mierce ‘murky, dark, black; evil’; Old Saxon mirki 
‘dark, murky’; Lithuanian mirsinu ‘grimy, dirty’; Russian marát' [Mapatp] 
‘to soil, to sully, to stain, to tarnish’; Polish morus ‘a dirty person, a slob’; 
Czech mrva ‘mote, speck; splinter, dung’; Hittite (acc. sg.) ma-ri-ih-Si-in 
‘spot, stain, speck, fleck’. Pokorny 1959:734 (*mer-) *mor-(u-) ‘(vb.) to 
blacken; (n.) dark color, spot of dirt’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:279—280 
(*mer-) *mor-; Mann 1984—1987:759 *merg- *(adj.) dark, gloomy, grim; 
(n.) darkness, stain, grimness’, 809 *mrua ‘shred, fiber, remains, refuse, 
embers, dirt, rejected matter’; Boisacq 1950:645 *smer-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.11:257; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:713—714; Hofmann 1966:205— 
206 *mer-; Beekes 2010.1I:969; Orél 2003:268 Proto-Germanic *merkwaz; 
Kroonen 2013:366 Proto-Germanic *merkwu- ‘dark’; De Vries 1977:398; 
Onions 1966:597; Klein 1971:482; Puhvel 1984— .6:72. 

(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mar(kac)- ‘to be disgusting’ 
(?) > Chukchi mar- ‘disgusting’, markac-yaryan ‘villain, bastard’, used as 
an angry expletive ‘damn!’, (Northwestern) mar(a)mar- ‘something 
disgusting, dirt’, marker-at- ‘to be disgusted by something’; Koryak 
(lawcan)majkacaw ‘bad person’. Fortescue 2005:184. 


Buck 1949:15.88 dirty, soiled. Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:52, no. 288, *mAra 
‘spot; dirty’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661, no. 539; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1471, *mariqV ‘spot, stain, (?) dirt’. 


883. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mar-a ‘marsh, swamp’: 


A. 


[Proto-Indo-European *mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, 
swamp, marsh’: Latin mare ‘sea’; Old Irish muir ‘sea’; Gothic marei ‘sea’, 
mari- in mari-saiws ‘lake’; Old Icelandic marr ‘sea’; Old English mere 
‘lake, pool, cistern; sea’; Old Saxon meri ‘sea’; Dutch meer ‘lake, pool’; 
Old High German mari, meri ‘sea’ (New High German Meer); Lithuanian 
máré ‘sea’; Old Prussian mary ‘lagoon, bay’; Old Church Slavic morje 
‘sea’; Russian móre [mope] ‘sea’; Hittite marmar(r)a-, °°mammarra- 
‘waterlogged woodland, overgrown swamp, wetland, slough, moor, 
marsh’. Derivative in: Proto-Germanic *mar-isk- ‘marsh’ > Old English 
mersc, merisc ‘marsh’; Middle Low German mersch, marsch ‘marsh’; 
Middle Dutch mersch(e) ‘marsh’ (Dutch marsk); New High German 
Marsch ‘fen(land), alluvial land’. Pokorny 1959:748 *mori-, *mori- ‘sea’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:234—235 *mari; Mann 1984—1987:732—733 
*mari, -ia ‘sea’; Watkins 1985:43 *mori- and 2000:56 *mori- ‘body of 
water; lake (?), sea (?)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:943 *mor(i)- and 
1995.1:580 *mor-/*mar- ‘sea’; Benveniste 1935:76 *már-, *máry-, *móry-, 
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*mor-éi-; Mallory—Adams 1997:503—504 *mori ‘sea’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:387; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:38—39 *mari; De Vaan 
2008:365; Orél 2003:261 Proto-Germanic *mariskaz, 261 *mariz; Kroonen 
2013:354 Proto-Germanic *mari- ‘lake, sea’; Feist 1939:346 *mari (or 
*mori ?) and 347; Lehmann 1986:245 *már-y- or *mór-y-n; De Vries 
1977:379—380; Onions 1966:557 West Germanic *marisk- and 570 
*mori-, *mari-; Klein 1971:447 Germanic *mari- ‘sea’ and 458; Vercoullie 
1898:185; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:463—464 and 470 Common Germanic 
*mari- ‘sea’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:463 and 470 *mari; Derksen 2008: 
325; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:49—410; Puhvel 1984— .6:79—80.] Note: 
The Indo-European terms are phonologically ambiguous. They may belong 
here or with Proto-Nostratic *mor- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, pool, 
cistern, reservoir, flood, stream, basin, canal, channel’. 

Proto-Altaic *maro ‘marsh’: Tungus: Evenki mar, mari-kta ‘moor, 
swamp’. Proto-Mongolian *mara- ‘salt-marsh’ > Written Mongolian mara, 
marayan ‘salt-marsh’; Khalkha mara ‘salt-marsh’; Buriat mara ‘salt- 
marsh’; Kalmyk mara ‘salt-marsh’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 
904—905 *maro ‘sand, stony earth, marsh’. 

Proto-Eskimo marrar ‘marsh, muddy ground, swampy area’: Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik maraq ‘swampy area’, (Kenai Peninsula) marataq, 
manaqcuk ‘bog’; Central Alaskan Yupik maraq ‘marshy, muddy low 
land’, marayaq ‘mud’; Central Siberian Yupik (Chaplinski) maraq 
‘marshy area’; Seward Peninsula Inuit marrag ‘mud’, manatdak ‘swampy 
ground’; North Alaskan Inuit marraq ‘gravel, sand’; Western Canadian 
Inuit marrag ‘mud’, (Netsilik) marukluk ‘swamp’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
marraq ‘clay’; Greenlandic Inuit (North Greenlandic / Polar Eskimo) 
marrak ‘clay’, marattuk, maruttuk, maruyuk, maquiduk ‘marshy, 
swampy place’, marulluk ‘mud’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:193. 


884. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘tree, wood’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian mrw ‘Lebanese cedar’. Hannig 1995:348; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:67 and 1926—1963.2:108; Faulkner 1962:112; Gardiner 
1957:569. 

Dravidian: Tamil maram ‘tree, wood, timber’; Malayalam maram ‘tree, 
wood, timber’; Kota marm ‘tree’; Telugu m(r)ànu, m(r)aku ‘tree’; Tulu 
mara ‘tree’; Kannada mara ‘tree’; Kodagu mara ‘tree’; Parji meri ‘tree’; 
Gadba (Ollari) mar, marin ‘tree’, (Salur) maren ‘tree’; Gondi mara, mara, 
mara, mara, mara, marnu, marnu ‘tree’; Konda maran ‘tree’; Manda mar 
‘tree’; Kuwi marnu, mráanü, marnu, mranu, mara ‘tree’; Pengo mar ‘tree’; 
Kui mrahnu, mrahundi, mrànu ‘tree’. Krishnamurti 2003:107 *mar-am/n 
‘tree’; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:416, no. 4711. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *m/o/rz ‘tree, wood’ > (?) Lapp / Saami 
muorrá ‘tree, wood, fuel; stake, pole’; (?) Hungarian mórágy, morágy 
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*wood(s), forest. Rédei 1986—1988:281 *mors ‘a kind of tree’; Illič- 
Svityé 1971—1984.1I:45, no. 283, Proto-Uralic *m/a/re ‘tree’. 


Buck 1949:1.41 woods, forest; 1.42 tree; 1.43 wood. Illi¢-Svityé 1971— 
1984.11:45, no. 283, *mara ‘tree’; Caldwell 1913:622; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:675, no. 554; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1472, *m/a/rwé ‘tree’. 


885. Proto-Nostratic root *mar?- (~ *mar)-): 
(vb.) *mar?- ‘to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to be or become sick, 
to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish’; 
(n.) *mar?-a ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease, malady, ailment; death’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mar- ‘(vb.) to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to 
be or become sick, to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish; (n.) 
sickness, illness, disease, malady, ailment; death’: Proto-Semitic *mar- 
att’- ‘(vb.) to be or become sick, to fall ill; (n.) disease, malady, ailment, 
illness, sickness; (adj.) sick, ill’ > Akkadian marasu ‘to fall ill, to have a 
disease; (stative) to be diseased’, marsu ‘sick, diseased’, mursu ‘illness’, 
(adv.) marsis ‘bitterly, with difficulty, with pain’; Hebrew madras [Y 33] ‘to 
be sick’; Aramaic mara® ‘to fall ill, to become sick’; Ugaritic mrs ‘to be 
sick’; Arabic marida ‘to be or become sick, to fall ill, to be taken ill’, 
marad ‘disease, malady, ailment, illness, sickness’, marid ‘sick, ill, ailing, 
diseased, unwell, indisposed; sick person, patient’; Sabaean mrd ‘to be 
sick’; Harsüsi mérez ‘to be unwell, ill’, meré ‘illness’; Sheri / Jibbali mirz 
‘to be ill’, méréz ‘illness’, méríz ‘ill’; Mehri méraz ‘to be ill’, maréz 
‘illness’. Murtonen 1989:265—266; Klein 1987:386; Zammit 2002:381— 
382. Egyptian mr ‘(vb.) to be sick, to suffer pain; (adj.) sick, ill; (n.) 
sickness, illness’, mrt ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease’, mrw (adverb) 
‘painfully’. Hannig 1995:344 and 345; Faulkner 1963:110—111; Gardiner 
1957:569; Erman—Grapow 1921:66 and 1926—1963.2:95, 2:96. Orél— 
Stolbova 1995:376—377, no. 1736, *mar- ‘to be ill, to be weak’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil maru ‘blunt’, maruku (maruki-) ‘to become blunt, to be 
dim or obscure’, marunku (marunki-) ‘to be blunt or dull (as an edge or 
point), to be obscured, to be deprived of luster or glory, to fade, to 
disappear, to be lost, to become dull in feeling, to lose keenness of 
intellect, to be dim, to obscure (as the sun or moon in an eclipse or behind 
a cloud)’, marukku- (marukki-) ‘to blunt, to dull, to obscure (as luster or 
glory), to deprive the intellect of its keenness’, marunkal ‘that which is 
blunt, dim, or unpolished; blockhead, shameless person’, marunki 
‘shameless woman’, marukkam ‘bluntness, reduced circumstances, 
dimness, cloudiness, obscurity of the sun in an eclipse, fading (as of color), 
dullness of intellect (as from age or disease)’, mara ‘confusion of mind’, 
makku (< *mrakku [cf. Telugu mraggu, maggu below]) (makki-) ‘to die, to 
perish, to become dull, to decay (as fruits), to molder, to be spoiled (as by 
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dampness)’; Malayalam marunnané aka ‘to grow blunt’; Kannada mara 
*dimness', maral ‘(the eyes) to become dim’, margu ‘to grow dim or faint, 
to disappear or perish’, margisu ‘to cause to disappear, to cause to perish, 
to destroy’; Tulu margu ‘dead’, margu apini ‘to die’; Telugu mraggu, 
maggu ‘to die, to perish’, m(r)akku ‘to fade, to lose shining or luster, to 
die’; Kurux marxna ‘to get dirty, soiled; to lose brightness or freshness; to 
be ashamed; to grow exhausted, to be spent’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:421, no. 4750. Tamil marku (marki-) ‘to be bewildered, fascinated; to 
be spoiled or lost, to grow lazy’, mara ‘to be fascinated, to be confused, to 
be bewildered, to fade, to grow dim’; Malayalam markuka ‘to languish, to 
grow faint, to sleep, to die’, markata ‘unfailing, unremitting’, markal, 
marca ‘faintness, dullness, laziness’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:429, no. 
4830. 

Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*mr- ‘(vb.) to perish; (n.) death’: Hittite 
(3rd sg. pres.) mi-ir-zi, me-ir-zi ‘to disappear, to vanish’; Sanskrit márate, 
mriyáte ‘to die, to decease’, marta-h ‘man, mortal’, martya-h ‘mortal, man, 
person’, mrta-h ‘dead, deceased’, mrti-h ‘death’, mrtyu-h ‘death’, mara-h 
‘dying; death’; Armenian meranim ‘to die’; Latin morior ‘to die; to wither 
away, to decay’, mors, -tis ‘death’; Old Irish marb ‘dead’; Welsh marw 
‘dead’; Gothic maurpr ‘murder’; Old Icelandic moró ‘murder’, myrda ‘to 
murder’; Old English morp ‘murder, homicide; death, destruction; crime; 
anything horrible’, morpor ‘murder, crime, sin; torment, misery’, for- 
myrpran, for-myrprian ‘to murder’; Old Frisian morth ‘murder’, morthia 
‘to kill, to murder’; Old Saxon mord ‘murder’; Dutch moord ‘murder’; Old 
High German mord ‘murder’ (New High German Mord), murdreo 
‘murderer, killer, assassin (New High German Mörder), Lithuanian 
mirstu, mirti ‘to die, to pass away’, madras ‘plague, black death’; Old 
Church Slavic more, mréti ‘to die’, more ‘plague’. Rix 1998a:395—396 
*mer- ‘to pass away, to die’; Pokorny 1959:735 *mer-, *mera- ‘to die’; 
Walde 1927—1932.11:276 *mer-; Mann 1984—1987:732 *mar- (*mar-, 
*maranio) ‘to harass, to torture, to kill’, 734 *máruos (*maruos, *mruos) 
‘dead, decayed, broken-down’, 759 *mer- (*mern-), 759 *merdo, -io ‘to 
wipe out, to extinguish, to die’, 798 *moros, -à, -0(n) ‘plague, horror, 
bogey, nightmare, death’, 798—799 *moros, -à ‘death, deadness, waste; 
useless, vain, mad’, 799 *mortos ‘dead, killed; death’, 804 *mrēið 
(*mréid) ‘to fade away, to die’, 805 *mrim-, *mrm-, *mrmn- ‘dead thing, 
corpse, body’, 806 *mrks- (*mrsk-, *mysk-) ‘to die, to perish; dead, rotten’, 
806 *mrno, -ið ‘to wither, to shrink, to pine, to die off’, 806—807 *myo, - 
io (*mar-) ‘to die, to kill’, 808 *mrtis (*mart-) ‘death’, 808 *mrtos ‘dead; 
mortal, being, creature’, 808 *mrtid (*mrtiio, *mrtuid) ‘to kill’, 809 
*mrtuos, 809 *mruos, -ios (*maru-) ‘waste, dead, decayed, rotten’, 765 
*marios (*mrios) ‘dead, deadly, mortal; death’; Watkins 1985:42 *mer- 
and 2000:55 *mer- ‘to die’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.11:475 *mer- and 
1995.1:396 *mer- ‘to die, to disappear’; Mallory—Adams 1997:150 *mer- 
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‘to die’, *mrtós ‘dead; mortal’, *mortos ‘person, mortal’, *mytis ‘death’, 
*mrtóm ‘death’, *móros ‘death’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:112— 
113 *mer-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:414—415 *mer-; De Vaan 2008:389— 
390; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:594 *mórto-, 11:594—595, 11:674 *mrto-, 
*mer-; *mprtí-, 11:674—9675 *mrtí-, and 11:696—697 *mer-; Orél 2003:277 
Proto-Germanic *murpan, 277 *murpjanan, 277 *murpran, 277 
*murprjanan ~ *murprojanan, 277 *murprjon; Kroonen 2013:378Proto- 
Germanic *murpa- ‘murder’; Feist 1939:351—352 *mer-; Lehmann 
1986:249 *mer-; De Vries 1977:392 and 398; Klein 1971:482; Onions 
1966:597 *mrt-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:487—488 *mer-, *mr-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:488 *mer-; Puhvel 1984— _ .6:148—150 *mer- ‘to die’; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:577—578 *meér-t/*mr-ént; Smoczynski 2007.1:404— 
405; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:457—459; Derksen 2008:308 *mer-, 326, and 
2015:321 *mer-, *mr-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:488—491 
*mer-. Note: I have followed Kloekhorst (2008b:577—578) in assigning 
the meanings ‘to disappear, to vanish’ to the Hittite verb cited above and 
reinterpreted the meaning of the Proto-Indo-European verb as ‘to perish’ to 
accommodate the revised meaning of the Hittite form. I have not, however, 
changed the meaning of the Proto-Indo-European noun, which I have left 
as ‘death’. 

D. (?) Proto-Eskimo *marnur- ‘to be tired’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik marnur- 
‘to be tired’; Central Alaskan Yupik marnur- ‘to be tired’; Naukan 
Siberian Yupik maynur- ‘to be tired’; Central Siberian Yupik marnur- ‘to 
be tired’; Seward Peninsula Inuit murnuq-, (Qawiaraq) munrug- ‘to be 
tired’; North Alaskan Inuit minruq-, minnugtuq- ‘to be tired’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit miryutuq- ‘to be very tired’; Greenlandic Inuit miryur- ‘to 
become tired, to be without strength’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:198. 


Buck 1949:4.75 die; dead; death; 4.84 sick; sickness. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:647—648, no. 525; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.11:59—960, no. 293, *m/ü/r4 
‘to be ill, to die’; Móller 1911:165—166. 


886. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mat'-a or *met'-a ‘middle’; (particle) *math- or *met^- 
‘in the middle of, with, among’: 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Arabic matn ‘middle of the road’. Egyptian mtrt (mtt) 
‘middle’ in: m mtt (nt) ib ‘gladly’, literally, ‘in the middle of the heart’; 
Coptic mete [Mute] ‘middle’, ntméte [NTMHTe] ‘in the midst of (= Late 
Egyptian /m]t3 mt n ‘in the middle of). Hannig 1995:376; Vycichl 
1983:124; Cerny 1976:93. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *met'- ‘middle; in the middle of, with, among": 
Avestan mat ‘with’; Greek etd ‘in the midst of, among’ (Mycenaean 
me-ta); Gothic mip ‘with, among’; Old Icelandic med ‘with, along with, 
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together with; by, through, with, using; among, between; in; along with’; 
Norwegian med ‘with’; Swedish med ‘with’; Danish med ‘with’; Old 
English mid, mip ‘together with, with, among’; Old Frisian mith, mithi 
‘with’; Old Saxon midi ‘with’; Old High German miti, mit ‘with’ (New 
High German mit); Albanian mjet ‘middle’. Pokorny 1959:702—703 *me-, 
*me-ta ‘mid, middle’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:236 *me-; Mann 1984— 
1987:762 *met- (*metm-) ‘by, with, after’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- and 
2000:51 *me- ‘in the middle of (suffixed form *me-ta); Mallory—Adams 
1997:380 *(s)me- ‘middle, among’; *me-th,-; Boisacq 1950:629—630; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:216; Hofmann 1966:198—199 *me-ti (*me-tu, etc.); 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:689—690; Beekes 2010.1L::936—937 *meth,; 
Orél 1998:270 and 2003:268 Proto-Germanic *mepa; Kroonen 2013:360 
Proto-Germanic *medi ‘with’; Feist 1939:364 *meta, *meti; Lehmann 
1986:258—259; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1:505; De Vries 1977:380; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:482 *me-ti; Kluge—Seebold 1989:482; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:264— 265. 


Buck 1949:12.37 middle (adj.); 12.38 center. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:637, no. 


517. 


887. Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit? 
Note also: 
(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mad-a *measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit" 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to 
measure out’: Proto-Semitic *mat’- (*mat’-at’-, *mat’-al-, *mat -an-, 
*mat’-aw-) ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out? 
> Arabic matta ‘to expand by pulling, to stretch, to draw out’, matt 
‘expansion, extension, stretching, distention, lengthening, drawing out’, 
matala ‘to draw out, to lengthen, to extend, to stretch’, matan ‘stretching, 
extension’, mata ‘to stretch oneself and yawn, to lengthen, to draw long’, 
matw, mitw ‘anything long, stretched’; Harsüsi met ‘to stretch (tr.)’; Mehri 
met ‘to stretch’; Sheri / Jibbali mift ‘to stretch (like elastic) (tr.)’, muittut ‘to 
stretch oneself, to stretch (intr.)’; Geez / Ethiopic maftana [mm1] ‘to 
measure, to measure out, to estimate’, matan [m@m] ‘measure, measure- 
ment, extent, circumference, amount, value, dimension, proportion, worth, 
quantity, size, duration, moderation’; Gurage (Soddo) mdtdn ‘amount’, 
(Chaha) matd (vb.) ‘to estimate, to evaluate’, mdcq (n.) ‘estimate’; 
Amharic mdttdnd ‘to measure out the right amount, to apportion, to 
practice moderation’, mdfdn ‘size, amount, magnitude, norm, proportion, 
extent, limit (extent), dosage, range’; Tigrinya mdftdnd ‘amount, 
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dimension’. Leslau 1979:438 and 1987:372—373. [Orél—Stolbova 1995: 
385, no. 1776, *mit- ‘to pull’.] 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *mat’- ‘to augment, to increase, to add to’: Georgian 
mat’- in mat’-eb-a ‘to augment, to increase, to add to’, met’-i ‘more’; Svan 
mt’- in li-mt’-e ‘to add to, to attach’. Fáhnrich 2007:280—281 *mat-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *met’-/*mot’- ‘to measure, to measure out, to 
estimate, to reckon’: Greek p1édop01 ‘to provide for, to be mindful of’, 
uéðo ‘to protect, to rule over’; Latin meditor ‘to think over, to consider’, 
modus ‘measure, standard of measure’, medeor ‘to heal, to cure’; Gothic 
mitan ‘to measure’; Old Icelandic meta ‘to reckon, to estimate’; Old 
English metan ‘to measure, to mark off, to mete out, to compare’; Old 
Saxon metan ‘to measure, to mete out’; Old High German mezzan ‘to 
measure, to compare, to compute’ (New High German messen), mez 
‘measure’ (New High German Mef-), Hittite (gen. sg.) mi-te-es-na-as 
‘measure, weight’, (abl. sg.) mi-id-na-az ‘measure, counsel, ordinance, 
resolve, device’. Rix 1998a:380 *med- ‘to measure’; Pokorny 1959:705— 
706 *med- ‘to measure’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:259 *med-; Mann 1984— 
1987:739 *medimnos ‘measure; measurer’, 739—740 *medo ‘to measure, 
to apportion, to reward, to determine, to fix’, 740 *medos, -es- ‘measure’, 
782—783 *modos, -es- ‘measure, means’; Watkins 1985:39 *med- and 
2000:52 *med- ‘to take appropriate measures’; Mallory—Adams 1997:374 
*med- ‘to measure, to weigh’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.IL::811 *met’- 
and 1995.1:711 *met’- ‘to measure, to weigh’; Boisacq 1950:618—619; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:191; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:675 *med-; Beekes 
2010.11:918—919 *med-; Hofmann 1966:193—194 *méd-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::55—56; Ernout—Meillet 1979:392—393; De 
Vaan 2008:368 *med-; Puhvel 1984— .6:167—168 and 6:168 *med- ‘to 
measure by bulk or weight’; Orél 2003:268 Proto-Germanic *metan, 268 
*metanan; Kroonen 2013:367 Proto-Germanic *metan- ‘to measure, to 
evaluate’; Feist 1939:363—364 *méd-; Lehmann 1986:257—258 *med- 
‘to measure’; De Vries 1977:385—386; Onions 1966:573 Common 
Germanic *metan, Proto-Indo-European base *med-; Klein 1971:461 
*med- ‘to measure, to limit, to consider, to advise’; Walshe 1951:147 and 
150; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:475—476 *med-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:474 
*med-. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.34 measure (vb.); 17.13 think (= reflect, etc.). 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:650—651, no. 527; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1498, 
*mAtVdV — *mAdVtV ‘to stretch, to measure’ and, no. 1501, *mAtV ‘to 
increase, to make long/broad’. 


888. Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- ‘to be or become wet, moist’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘moisture, wetness; dew, rain’; (adj.) “wet, moist’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *mat’- ‘to be or become wet, moist’: Proto-Semitic *mat’- 
ar- ‘(vb.) to rain; (n.) rain’ > Akkadian metru ‘rain’; Hebrew matar MYN] 
‘rain’; Ugaritic mtr ‘rain’; Arabic matara ‘to rain’, matar ‘rain’; Sabaean 
mtr ‘field watered by rain’. Militarév 2008a:217 and 2012:84 Proto-Semtic 
*mitar-; Murtonen 1989:257—258; Klein 1987:339—340; Zammit 2002: 
384. Gurage (Chaha, Gyeto, Ennemor, Endegefi, Wolane) matamdta, (Eža, 
Muher, Masqan, Gogot, Soddo, Wolane) mitdmmdta, (Selti) mitámátà ‘to 
be soaked through by rain, to be drenched; to be rotten, to be putrid’. 
Leslau 1979:438. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata mat’oo ‘rainy season’. 
Hudson 1987: 332. Proto-Southern Cushitic *mad- or *maad- ‘rain’ > 
Burunge madiy ‘rainy season’; Ma’a mare ‘rain’. Ehret 1980:153. North 
Bauchi Chadic *mad- ‘dew’ > Pa’anci mada ‘dew’; Diryanci mada ‘dew’; 
Siryanci mudi ‘dew’; Warjanci mad-ai ‘dew’; Jimbinanci amada ‘dew’. 
Skinner 1977:18. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:379, no. 1747, *matar- ‘water’.] 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mat’- ‘to be wet, moist’: Sanskrit mádati ‘to be 
glad, to rejoice, to get drunk’, máda-h ‘any exhilarating or intoxicating 
drink; hilarity, rapture, excitement, inspiration, intoxication; ardent passion 
for, sexual desire or enjoyment, wantonness, lust, ruttishness, rut 
(especially of an elephant); pride, arrogance, presumption, conceit of or 
about; semen’, mádya-h ‘(adj.) intoxicating, exhilarating, gladdening, 
lovely; (n.) any intoxicating drink, vinous or spiritous liquor, wine, Soma’; 
Pali majjati ‘to be exalted, intoxicated’, matta- ‘intoxicated, proud’, mada- 
‘intoxication, sexual excess’; Avestan mada- ‘intoxicating drink’; Greek 
puaóóo ‘to be moist’; Latin madeo ‘to be wet’. Rix 1998a:378 *mad- ‘to be 
or become wet’; Pokorny 1959:694—695 *mad- ‘(vb.) to drip; (adj.) wet’; 
Walde 1927—1932.11:230—233 *mad-; Mallory—Adams 1997:638—639 
*m(e)h,d- ‘to become wet, moist, fat; Mann 1984—1987:724 *mad- 
(*madaio, -€i0, -i0) ‘to get wet, to be wet’; Watkins 1985:38 *mad- and 
2000:50 *mad- ‘wet, moist’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:568; Boisacq 
1950:598—599; Hofmann 1966:187 *mad-; Frisk 1970—1973.II:157— 
158; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:656—657 *made-; Beekes 2010.II:889— 
890 *meh,d-, Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::6-—8 Latin madeo < 
*madeio; De Vaan 2008:358 "*mh,d-eh,-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:377; 
Wodtko—Irslinger— Schneider 2008:455—457 *mad-. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain (sb.); 4.98 drunk. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1496, *matV[?]V 
‘moisture’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:659, no. 537. 


889. Proto-Nostratic root *maw- (~ *maw-): 
(vb.) *maw- ‘to be wet’; 
(n.) *maw-a ‘water, liquid, fluid’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *maw- ‘(vb.) to be wet; (n.) water, liquid, fluid’: Proto- 
Semitic *maw/y- ‘water, liquid, fluid’? > Hebrew (pl) mayim [DN] 
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‘waters’; Syriac mayyd ‘water’; Mandaic mai ‘water’; Ugaritic my ‘water’; 
Akkadian mi ‘water, liquid, fluid’; Arabic ma? ‘water’; Sabaean mwy 
‘water’; Harsüsi he-myoh ‘water’; Sheri / Jibbali mih (base mwh) ‘water’; 
Mehri ha-moh ‘water’; Geez / Ethiopic may [718] ‘water, liquid’; Tigrinya 
may ‘water’; Tigre may ‘water’; Gurage (Zway) may, (Selti, Wolane) máy 
‘water, sea’; Harari mi, miy ‘water’; Amharic may ‘miraculous water’ 
(Geez loan). Murtonen 1989:252; Klein 1987:342; Leslau 1963:102, 
1979:441, and 1987:376; Zammit 2002:391. Egyptian mw ‘water’, mwy ‘to 
be watery, to flow’, mwyt ‘urine’; Coptic (Bohairic) mow [Mwoy] ‘water’, 
mé [mn] ‘urine’, (Sahidic) mow [Mooy] ‘water’. Hannig 1995:329—330; 
Faulkner 1962:105; Gardiner 1957:568; Erman—Grapow 1921:63 and 
1926—1963.2:50—53; Cerny 1976:78 and 95; Vycichl 1983:107 and 
126—127. Diakonoff 1992:23 *mHw/y ‘water’; M. Cohen 1947:191—192, 
no. 485; Orél—Stolbova 1995:368—369, no. 1699, *ma?- ‘water’ ("[n]ote 
parallel forms with sonants *may- and *maw- in Sem[itic], Eg[yptian] and 
C[entral] Ch[adic]"); Ehret 1995:300, no. 569, *-m- (*-ma- ?) ‘to be wet’. 
It is perhaps best to agree with Vycichl (1984:126—127) that “[Egyptian 
mw] has correspondents in the Semitic languages but not in the other 
Hamitic languages”. This means that the Proto-Afrasian root *ma?- ‘water’ 
reconstructed, for example, by Orél—Stolbova (1995:368— 369, no. 1699) 
on the basis of data from the other Afrasian languages is to be seen as a 
parallel, though unrelated, form. 

Proto-Indo-European *mew(H)-/*mow(H)-/*mu(H)- ‘(vb.) to be wet, 
damp; (n.) water, liquid, fluid’: Hittite (3 sg. pres. act.) mu-u-ta-iz-zi ‘to 
wet; to wash off, to flush, to rinse’; Sanskrit miitra-m ‘urine’; Greek pivóüo 
‘to be damp, clammy (from decay, of a corpse)’, uóóog ‘damp, clammy; 
dampness, clamminess, decay’, dpo ‘to flow’; Middle Irish mún ‘urine’; 
Lithuanian mdudau, maudziau, maudyti ‘to bathe, to go for a swim’; Old 
Church Slavic myjo, myti ‘to wash’; Russian myt' [Mbrrb] ‘to wash’; Czech 
myti ‘to wash’; Serbo-Croatian miti ‘to wash’. Rix 1998a:400 *meuH- ‘to 
wash, to rinse’; Pokorny 1959:741—743 *meu-, *meua-, *mü- ‘damp’; 
Walde 1927—1932.II:249—252 *meu-; Watkins 1985:42 *meu- ‘damp’ 
(extended form *meus- in Germanic *meus-, *mus-) and 2000:56 *meus- 
‘damp’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:663—664; Boisacq 1950:648 *meud-; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:263; Hofmann 1966:206 *meu-d- and 209 *meu-r- 
from *meu-; Beekes 2010.1L:974; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:717—718 
*meu-, *mii-; Puhvel 1984— .6:194—195 *mew-H-, *mew-d-; Shevelov 
1964:377; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:417; Smoczynski 2007.1:378 *meuH-; 
Derksen 2008:338 *muH- and 2015:307. 

Altaic: Proto-Tungus *mi ‘water’ > Evenki mū ‘water’; Lamut / Even mö 
‘water’; Negidal mū ‘water’; Manchu muke ‘water; river, stream’; Jurchen 
mo ‘water’; Ulch mu ‘water’; Orok mū ‘water’; Nanay / Gold muke 
‘water’; Oroch mū ‘water’; Udihe mu-de ‘inundation’; Solon mū ‘water’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:935—936 *miüri *water") compare the 
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above forms with possible Mongolian, Japanese, and Korean cognates. 
However, Dolgopolsky (2008, no. 1382) is probably correct in rejecting 
this comparison. 


Buck 1949:1.31 water; 4.65 urinate; urine; 15.83 wet, damp. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:643, no. 521; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:62— 63, no. 298, *mEwa ‘water, 
moisture’; Móller 1911:168—169 (Semitic *m-u-); Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1382, *miuhi (or *mühyi ?) ‘water, fluid’. 


890. Proto-Nostratic root *mel-: 

(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 
weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out 
or down’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *mel- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’: Proto-Semitic *mal-al- ‘to be or become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’ > Hebrew malal [>on] ‘to languish, to wither, to fade’, ?amélal 
DYNN], ?umlal DYN] ‘feeble’, ?amal PAN] (< *?a-mal-) ‘to be weak, to 
languish’; Phoenician ?m/ (< *?a-mal-) ‘to languish, to be feeble; to 
enfeeble’; Arabic malla ‘to be or become weary, tired, bored, impatient; to 
tire, to become tired (of something), to become fed up (with)’, mall ‘weary, 
tired, fed up, bored’, malūl ‘tired, wearied, bored; weary, fed-up, 
disgusted’; Sheri / Jibbali mell ‘to be fed up, to despair of finishing 
something with someone’, emlél ‘to tire, to make someone fed up’, mellun 
‘easily, bored’; Mehri mal ‘to be fed up with someone, something’, hamlil 
‘to make someone fed up, tired’. Klein 1987:35 and 351; Murtonen 
1989:93; Tomback 1978:24. Proto-Semitic *mal-al- ‘to rub, to scrape’ > 
Hebrew malal [>on] ‘to rub, to scrape, to rub ears for husking the grain’; 
(?) Geez / Ethiopic malala [PAA] ‘to plane (a board), to smooth with a 
plane’; (?) Amharic malldld ‘to plane, to scrape’. Klein 1987:351; Leslau 
1987:344. Proto-Semitic *mal-af- ‘to rub, to smear’ > Arabic (Datina) 
mala? ‘to smooth away’; Geez / Ethiopic malfa [PAO] ‘to anoint, to 
grease, to smear’. Leslau 1987:342. Proto-Semitic *mal-ac- ‘to make 
smooth’ > Arabic malisa, malusa ‘to be smooth, level, even; to make 
smooth, to smooth, to level, to even (something); to make slippery’, malis 
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‘smooth, sleek’, malasa ‘smooth, bald’; Geez / Ethiopic malasa [PAñ] ‘to 
gleam, to shine, to glitter, to flash, to sparkle, to be polished; to polish, to 
smooth, to wipe clean’; Amharic mdlldsd ‘to purify metal by repeated 
meltings’; Harari (a)molása ‘to have a delicate and smooth appearance 
(person), to be smooth (skin) because of care given to it’. Leslau 1963:107 
and 1987:345. Proto-Semitic *mal-ac’- ‘to be smooth, slippery’ > Hebrew 
malas [ron] ‘to be smooth, slippery’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); 
Arabic malisa ‘to glide, to slide, to slip, to escape’, malis ‘smooth, sleek, 
slippery’. Klein 1987:351. Proto-Semitic *mal-at’- ‘to rub, to smear’ > 
Hebrew melet [oon] ‘mortar, cement’ (a hapax legomenon in the Bible); 
Syriac malat ‘to smear, to rub over’, malata ‘mortar’; Arabic malata ‘to 
plaster with mud or mortar (a wall)’, milat ‘mortar’ (Aramaic loans). Klein 
1987:350. Proto-Semitic *mal-ad- ‘to be tender’ > Arabic malida ‘to be 
tender’, ?amlad ‘tender, flexible’, mald ‘soft and delicate’, malad 
‘softness, delicacy; youthfulness; freshness of face’. The following 
Highland East Cushitic forms may belong here as well: Gedeo / Darasa 
(pl.) melaalle ‘female, women’; Sidamo (pl.) meella ‘women, wives’. 
Hudson 1989:170. For the semantics, cf. Tamil melli ‘woman’ cited below 
and perhaps also Latin mulier ‘woman, wife’ (< *mj-yes-i, comparative of 
mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, flexible, yielding’ [cf. Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:122; however, Ernout—Meillet 1979:418—419 
consider Latin mulier to be of unknown origin; see also Sihler 1995:309— 
310, $299a]). 

Dravidian: Tamil mel ‘soft, tender’, melku (melki-) ‘to become soft, to 
become light’, mella, mella ‘softly, slowly, gently’, melli ‘woman’, 
mellikkai ‘thinness’, mellitu, mellicu ‘that which is soft or fine; thinness, 
slenderness', melliyar ‘the weak, the emaciated, the poor; low, mean 
person; woman (as of a delicate build)’, mell-enal, mell-enal ‘expression 
signifying being soft, gentle, being dull’, melivu “weakness, feebleness, 
languor, fatigue’, meli (-v-, -nt-) ‘to become weak; to become lean, thin; to 
suffer; to languish; to perish, to become poor, reduced in circumstances; to 
be softened; to be lowered in pitch (music)’, meli (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to weaken, to 
make lean, to make thin, to cause suffering, to destroy, to soften (a hard 
consonant), to lower in pitch’, meliyavan ‘weak, powerless man’; 
Malayalam mel ‘slender, tender’, meliyuka ‘to grow thin, lean’, melivu, 
meliccal ‘thinness, leanness’, melluka, mellika ‘to be thin, fine’, mellé 
‘slowly, gently, softly’; Kota melg- (melgy-) ‘to soften (intr.) by action of 
water or heat’, melk- (melky-) ‘to soften (tr.) by action of water or heat’; 
Toda mely ‘slowly, stealthily’; Kannada mel(u) ‘soft, tender, pliant, mild, 
gentle, kind, pleasant, slow’, melpu ‘softness, mildness’, mella, mellane, 
melle ‘gently, softly, slowly’, mellitu, mellittu ‘that which is soft, mild’; 
Kodagu melle ‘lightly, slowly’; Tulu mella ‘slow, soft, gentle’, melipuni 
‘to knead (as dough), to tread into a well-mixed mass (as earth)’, melippu 
‘kneading, mixing well into a mass, macerating’, meliyuni ‘to become 
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well-mixed, to be reduced by sickness’; Telugu melata, melatuka ‘woman’, 
melamella, melamellaga ‘gently, mildly, quietly, slowly, softly’, mella 
‘slowly’, melldga ‘slowly, tardily, quietly, gently, mildly, softly, gradually, 
by degrees’, mellana ‘slowness, tardiness’, mellanan ‘slowly, tardily’, 
mellani ‘slow, quiet’; Gadba (Salur) mellaga ‘slowly’; Konda meleka 
‘slowly’, melesa ‘gently, softly’; Kui mrérna ‘soft, quiet, gentle’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:459, no. 5078; Krishnamurti 2003:118 *mel-k- 
‘to become soft’. 

[Proto-Indo-European *mel-/*m]- (secondary o-grade form: *mol-) ‘to rub 
into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, 
to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary': Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) 
ma-al-la-i ‘to crush, to grind’, (reduplicated) me-ma-al ‘meal’; Sanskrit 
mrnáti, mrnáti ‘to crush, to grind’, mrdnáti, márdati, márdate ‘to rub, to 
stroke, to wipe, to rub into; to press, to squeeze, to crush, to pound’, mrdu-h 
‘soft, delicate, tender, pliant, mild, gentle, weak, feeble’, mrksáti ‘to rub, to 
curry, to stroke’, mrjáti, mrjáte ‘to wipe, to rub, to cleanse, to polish, to 
clean, to purify, to embellish, to adorn, to make smooth, to stroke', mrstá-h 
*washed, cleansed, polished, clean, pure, smeared, besmeared with', 
mláyati ‘to wither, to fade’; Greek àpoAo0vo ‘to soften’, Guards ‘soft, 
weak, feeble’, pañakós ‘soft’, parAdoow ‘to make soft, ón ‘mill, 
handmill’, pvAocg ‘millstone’; Albanian mjel ‘meal, flour’; Armenian 
malem ‘to crush’, (reduplicated) mlmlem ‘to rub’; Umbrian maletu 
‘crushed, ground’; Latin molo ‘to grind’, mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, 
flexible, yielding’, mola ‘millstone’, molina, molinum ‘a mill’; Old Irish 
melim ‘to grind’; Breton meil ‘mill’; Welsh melin ‘mill’ (< Latin molina); 
Gothic malan ‘to grind’, mildiba *mildness, kindness’, ga-malwjan ‘to 
grind up, to crush’, malma ‘sand’, mulda ‘dust’; Old Icelandic mala ‘to 
grind’, meldr ‘grinding; flour’, melr ‘sand-bank, gravel-bank’, mildi 
‘kindness, mercy, grace’, mildr ‘mild, gentle, gracious; munificent, 
liberal’, mola ‘to crush, to break into small pieces’, moli ‘small piece, 
crumb’, molna ‘to crumble into dust’, mjöl ‘meal, flour’, mylna ‘mill’ (< 
Latin molina), melva (melda) ‘to crush, to pound’; Swedish mala ‘to 
grind’; Old English melu ‘meal, flour’, milde ‘gentle, mild; merciful, kind’, 
mildian ‘to become mild’, milts, milds ‘kindness, mercy’, molde ‘earth, 
soil, dust; ground, country, world’, molsnian ‘to molder, to decay’, mylen 
‘mill’ (< Latin molina); Old Frisian mele ‘flour, meal’, milde ‘mild, 
gentle’; Old Saxon malan ‘to grind’, melo ‘flour, meal’, mildi ‘mild, soft, 
gentle’; Old High German malan ‘to grind, to mill, to crush, to pulverize’ 
(New High German mahlen), melo ‘flour, meal’ (New High German 
Mehl), milti, milte ‘mild, soft, mellow, gentle’ (New High German mild); 
Lithuanian malu, malti ‘to grind’; Old Church Slavic meljo, mléti ‘to 
grind’; Tocharian A malyw-, B mely- ‘to crush, to squeeze, to lay waste’, B 
mál- ‘to crush, to repress, to oppress’, B mdllarske ‘pressing’ (?) or ‘pliant’ 
(?), B mälle *ground-down, dull’, B mallalfie ‘crushing’. Rix 1998a:387 
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*meld- ‘to become weak, soft, mild, gentle, tender’, 388—389 *melh,- ‘to 
rub, to crush, to grind’, 390 *melh;u- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind’; Pokorny 
1959:716—719 *mel- ‘to crush, to grind’; Walde 1927—1932.11:284—291 
*mel-; Mann 1984—1987:728 *málo, -ið (variant of type *mlo, -ið ‘to 
grind, to mill’), 749 *meldo, -ið ‘to crush, to destroy’, 749 *meldhos ‘soft, 
tender’, 750 *meleuos (*melauos, *meluos ‘soft, effete, silly’, 750 
*meleuos, -à (*melauo-) ‘millings, flour, 751—752 *melk- (*molk-, 
*mlk-) ‘soft, limp’, 752 *melmos, -à ‘soft; soft matter, mud, pug, pugging, 
puddle’, 752 *melo, -ið ‘to grind, to crush’, 753 *meluos ‘soft, sweet’, 753 
*memal- (*mimal-, *mel-mel-), 773 *mlétos ‘crushed, pulped’, 773 *mld- 
‘crush, pulp, powder’, 773—774 *mldos, -is, -us (*mldulos) ‘soft, pappy, 
pulpy, powdery, weak, tender’, 774 *mjdsnà (-os, -om) ‘powder, dust, fine 
loam’, 774 *mldhos (*maldh-) ‘young, immature, silly’, 775—776 *m]k- 
(variants: *mlks-, *mlsk-) ‘soft, mild, silly’, 776 *mJm- ‘powder; powdery, 
crumbly; to crumble, to decompose’, 776—777 *mlo, -ið ‘to grind, to 
crush’, 777 *mjs-, *mlsko ‘to crumble, to decay’, 777 *mltos (*mlt-) 
‘ground, crushed; powder’, 777—778 *mluo ‘to crush, to shatter’, 791— 
792 *moldis, -os, -us ‘soft, sweet, slow, gentle, silly’, 792—793 *molks- 
(*molsk-, *molks-) ‘limp, soft, 793 *moluid ‘to beat, to crush’ (a 
Germanic variant), 815 *mulio ‘to grind, to crush’, 816 *mulos, -à, -iom, 
-is ‘grinding, milling; grindstone, millstone’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- 
‘soft’, 40—41 *mela- (also *mel-) ‘to crush, to grind’ and 2000:53 *mel- 
‘soft’, 53—54 *mela- (also *mel-) ‘to crush, to grind’, with derivatives 
referring to various ground or crumbling substances (such as flour) and to 
instruments for grinding or crushing (such as millstones) (oldest form 
*mela,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:692—693 *mel- and 1995.1:190, 
I:200, I::567—568, 1:598—599 *mel- ‘to crush, to divide; to thresh; to 
grind; to grate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *melh;- ‘to grind’; Puhvel 
1984— .6:21—25 and 6:140—141; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:670—671, 
1I:672—673, 11:676, II:676—677, 11:698—699; Boisacq 1950:49, 604, and 
649—650; Frisk 1970—1973.1:84, 1:85, 1I::165—166, and 11:268—270; 
Hofmann 1966:14, 188, and 207; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:69, I:70, II:661 
Greek poAakóg ‘soft? < *me^la,k-, and II:721 *mel-, *mel-2,-, *mol-2,-, 
*m^|-a-; Beekes 2010.1:830—81 and IL896 *mlh,-k-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:104—106 *mel- (*mela’-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:410— 
411 Latin mollis < *moldwis and 411 *mola-/*mela-/*m^la-; De Vaan 
2008:386 and 286—387; Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *malanan, 257 
*maldriz ~ *maldran, 258 *malmaz ~ *malmon, 258—259 *malwjanan, 
266 *meldibo, 266 *meldjaz, 266 *meldin, 267 *melmaz, 267 *meltanan, 
267 *melwan, 275 *muldo(n), 275 *muljanan; Kroonen 2013:351 Proto- 
Germanic *malan- ‘to grind’, 351 *malta- ‘soft; gone bad (?)’, 351—352 
*maltjan- ‘to make dissolve’, 352 *malwjan- ‘to crush, to pound’, 362— 
363 *melda- ‘pleasant, mild’, 363 *meltan- ‘to dissolve, to be digested’, 
365 *melwa- ‘meal, flour’, 374—375 *multojan- ‘to become soft’, and 375 
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*mulwen- ‘to soften’; Feist 1939:192, 342, 343, 359, and 366; Lehmann 
1986:144—145, 242—243, 243, 255, and 260; De Vries 1977:377, 383, 
387, 390, 392, 397—398, and 400; Onions 1966:564— 565, 576, and 593; 
Klein 1971:452, 464—465, and 471; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:454 *mel-, 471, 
and 478—479; Kluge—Seebold 1989:455, 470, and 479; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:403—404; Derksen 2008:307 *melH- and 2015:302—303 *melH-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:547—548; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:482— 
485 *meld-.] Note: The Indo-European forms are phonologically 
ambiguous. They either belong here or with Proto-Nostratic *mol- ‘to rub’ 
(> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; 
to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’). 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mal- ‘small, fine’: Kerek na-mla-Xi ‘small’; 
Koryak na-mla-gen ‘small’; Alyutor na-ml/a-gin, mas(a)- ‘small, fine’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen mil/a-cX ‘baby’ (with diminutive suffix). Fortescue 
2005:181. Proto-Chukotian *mala- ‘supple’ > Chukchi m/(a)/-at- ‘to 
become supple (skin)’, ra-mala-w- ‘to make supple (skin), to make strong 
or agile (person)’, na-milila-qin ‘flexible, supple’; Kerek ma-ml?a-u- ‘to 
soften skin’; Koryak ja-mla-w- ‘to make supple’, na-mla-gin ‘flexible’; 
Alyutor msa- ‘supple (skin). Fortescue 2005:182. Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan *mala@- ‘to break’: Chukchi male- ‘to break, to be broken’; 
Kerek mla- ‘to break’, na-mla(a)u- ‘to pulverize’; Koryak male- ‘to break 
(tr.)’, ja-ml/a-v- ‘to pulverize’, male-cran ‘crumb’; Alyutor mla- ‘to break 
(tr.)’, ta-ml/a-v- ‘to crush, to shatter’. Fortescue 2005:182. 


Buck 1949:4.91 tired, weary; 5.56 grind; 9.31 rub; 15.75 soft; 15.77 smooth. 
Brunner 1969:20, no. 10; Móller 1911:161—162; Greenberg 2002:84— 85, no. 
186; Caldwell 1913:603—604; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:637—639, no. 518; 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:69—70, no. 302, *moLA ‘to smash’; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1412, *mel/H,]V ‘soft’. 


891. Proto-Nostratic interrogative pronoun stem *mi- (~ *me-) ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, relative pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘who, which, what’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *ma- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem: Proto- 
Semitic *má- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem > Akkadian 
(interj.) mà *what?, why?; indeed, verily’, (interrogative pronoun) mannu, 
manna, manni, ma?u, man ‘who?’, (interrogative and adverb) mati 
‘when?’, (interrogative) minsu ‘what is it?, why?’, (interrogative pronoun) 
minu ‘who?’ (West Semitic loan), (interrogative) minu, minum, mini, 
mina, minam, mini, minim, minumma, minamma, minammi, minimma, 
minimmi, min ‘what?, why?, what for?, what reason?; what, whatever’; 
Hebrew (interrogative pronoun) mah [M], mah [MN] ‘what?, how?', man 
[13] (= mah) ‘what?’, (interrogative pronoun) mi [M] *who?'; Syriac 
ma(n), mana ‘what?’, man ‘who?’; Phoenician mh ‘what’, my ‘who; 
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whoever’; Ugaritic mh ‘what?’, my ‘who?’, mnm ‘whatever’; Arabic ma 
(interrogative) ‘what?’, md (relative) ‘that, which, what’, (interrogative 
particle) mata ‘when?, at what time?’, (interrogative pronoun) man ‘who?, 
which one?, which ones?’, (relative pronoun) man ‘who, the one who, 
those who, one who, whoever, whosoever, everyone who, he who’, 
(conjunction) mahmda ‘whatever, who ever, no matter how much, however 
much’; Sabaean (indefinite and interrogative pronoun) mhn ‘what, what 
thing?’; Soqotri mon ‘who?’; Harsüsi mon ‘who?’; Sheri / Jibbali mun 
*who?'; Mehri mon ‘who?’; Geez / Ethiopic mi [91] ‘what?’, mannu [er] 
‘who?’, mant [Pt] ‘what?’; Tigre ma, mi ‘what?’, män ‘who?’; Tigrinya 
män, man ‘who?’, manaw, manu ‘which?’; Harari man ‘who?’, min 
*what?'; Argobba man ‘who?’; Gafat man ‘who?’; Amharic man ‘what?, 
which?', man ‘who?’; Gurage ma ‘what?’, ma ‘who?’, man *who?', man 
*what?'. Lipiński 1997:328—331; Klein 1987:321, 340, and 354; Leslau 
1963:108, 1979:385, 407, and 1987:321, 348, 352; Zammit 2002:377. 
Egyptian m ‘who?, what?’; Coptic nim [Nim] (< in m) ‘who?, what?’. 
Hannig 1995:313; Faulkner 1962:100; Gardiner 1957:567; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:59 and 1926—1963.2:4; Vycichl 1983:142; Cerny 1976:108. 
Berber: Tamazight m-ay ‘who?, what?’; Tuareg mi ‘who’; Kabyle mi 
‘when’, malmi ‘when?’ (si malmi ‘since when?’). Proto-East Cushitic *ma? 
‘what?’ > Kambata ma?a ‘what?’; Alaba ma ‘what?’; Gedeo / Darasa maa 
(€ *ma?a) ‘what?’; Sidamo mai *what?'; Hadiyya maha (< *maha < *ma? 
waha ‘what thing?’) ‘what?’; Somali mahaa ‘what?’; Rendille mah(a) 
‘what?’; Bayso me (< *mah) ‘what?’; Boni mahaa ‘what?’; Afar maha 
*what?'; Burji miya (? < *ma?tyaa) ‘what?’; Gedeo / Darasa maacco 
*what?'. Sasse 1982:146; Hudson 1989:166. Proto-East Cushitic *me?- (or 
*mee?-) ‘how many?’ > Burji mi?a ‘how many?'; Sidamo me?e ‘how 
many?'; Kambata me?o ‘how many?, how much?’; Dullay mee?e ‘how 
many?’; Gawwada mee?e ‘how many?’; Dobase mee?e ‘how many?’; 
Harso mee?e ‘how many?’; Tsamay meek ‘how many?’; Dasenech miya 
‘how many?’; Galla / Oromo meek’a ‘how many?’; Gidole meek’- ‘how 
many?’; Konso meeqaa ‘how many?’; Gedeo / Darasa me?e ‘how many?, 
how much?'; Hadiyya mee?o ‘how many?, how much?'. Sasse 1982:143; 
Hudson 1989:83. Burji máama *how?'. Sasse 1982:138. Proto-Highland 
East Cushitic *mi-ha ‘why?’ > Burji miyaa-ga *why?'; Gedeo / Darasa 
maya ‘why?’; Hadiyya mahi-na ‘why?’; Kambata mii(-ha), mahiiha 
‘why?’; Sidamo mae-ra ‘why?’. Hudson 1989:167. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *ma ‘which?’ > Iraqw -ma- in: amaga ‘how many?’, ahema 
*who?', asma ‘why?’, ama ‘when?’; Ma’a -ma in: -hamá ‘which?’, -mo in: 
kimomo 'how?', (verb enclitic) -mo ‘how many?’; K'wadza -ma- in: 
ga?amayo ‘when?’. Ehret 1980:153. Proto-Southern Cushitic *me ‘how 
many?’ > Ma’a mé ‘how many?’; Dahalo méék’a ‘how many?’. Ehret 
1980:157. Proto-Southern Cushitic mi ‘what kind of? > Alagwa mi 
*what?', miya ‘who?’; Iraqw -mi- in: amila *what?'; K’wadza -mi in: homi 
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*what?', mi ‘so that’; Ma’a mina ‘what kind of?'. Ehret 1980:158. Proto- 
Chadic *mi, *ma ‘what?’ > Ngizim t-ám ‘what?’; Dangla maa ‘what?’; 
Ron mi ‘what?’; Margi mi ‘what?’; Bachama muna ‘what?’; Nancere me, 
mene *what?'; Zime mi ‘what?’. Newman 1977:34. Perhaps also Ongota 
miyá ‘how much?’. Fleming 2002b:50. Ehret 1995:301, no. 571, *ma, *mi 
*what?'; Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.2; Militarév 2015b:132 and 133. 
Proto-Kartvelian interrogative pronoun (?) *mi-n- *who?': Georgian vin- 
*who?'; Mingrelian mi-, min- *who?'; Laz min- ‘who?’. Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:135 *wi-; Fahnrich 2007:162—163 *wi-; Klimov 
1964:135 *mi-n- and 1998:53 *win- ‘who’. Proto-Kartvelian *ma- ‘what’: 
Georgian [ma-] ‘what’; Mingrelian mu- ‘what’; Laz mu- ‘what’; Svan 
ma(j), maj ‘what’. Klimov 1964:124 *ma- and 1998:112 *ma- ‘what’; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:226—227 *ma-; Fahnrich 2007:276 *ma-. 
Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- interrogative and relative pronoun stem: 
Cornish (conjunction) ma, may ‘that’; Breton (conjunction) ma, may, 
Middle Breton maz (from matez) ‘that’; Tocharian B mdksu (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘which?, who?’, (b) interrogative adjective: 
‘which?, what?', (c) relative pronoun: ‘which, who’, B mdkte (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘how?’, (b) comparative: ‘as’, (c) causal: ‘because’, 
(d) temporal: ‘as, while’, (e) final: ‘so, in order that’, (f) manner: ‘how’, A 
mänt, mát ‘how?’; Hittite masi(ya)- ‘how much?, how many?; as many as, 
as much as’, ma-a-an, ma-an (adverb and conjunction) ‘how, whether, 
like, (even) as, if’. J. Friedrich 1952:138; Puhvel 1984— .6:39—43 *me- 
/*mo- and 6:94—97; Adams 1999:451 and 451—452; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:285—286 and I:287—288; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:127 and 
241—242; Mann 1984—1987:729 *mán ‘but, so, indeed, yet’. 
Proto-Uralic *mi ~ *mii (?) interrogative-relative stem: Finnish mikd ~ mi- 
*which?, what kind?; which'; Lapp / Saami mi — má- *what, which, what 
kind; [that] which; which, who, what’; Mordvin meze ‘what’; Cheremis / 
Mari ma, mo ‘what, which, what kind’; Votyak / Udmurt ma ‘what, which, 
what kind’; Zyrian / Komi myj ‘what, which, what kind’; Vogul / Mansi 
män ‘which, what kind’; Ostyak / Xanty mógi ‘which, what’, matd ‘any, 
which, who’; Hungarian mi ‘what, which, what kind’; Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan ma ‘what’; etc. Collinder 1955:34— 35, 1965:141 *mi ~ *my (?), 
and 1977:54; Rédei 1986—1988:296 *ms; Décsy 1990:103 *mi ‘what; 
thing’; Janhunen 1977b:91 *me. 

Proto-Altaic *mV interrogative stem: Proto-Mongolian *-mu, *-mi suffixed 
interrogative particle > Middle Mongolian -mu, -mi suffixed interrogative 
particle. Proto- Turkic *-mi suffixed interrogative particle > Old Turkic -mu 
suffixed interrogative particle; Karakhanide Turkic -mu suffixed 
interrogative particle; Turkish -mi/-mı/-mu/-mü suffixed interrogative 
particle; Gagauz -mi suffixed interrogative particle; Azerbaijani -mi 
suffixed interrogative particle; Turkmenian -mi suffixed interrogative 
particle; Uzbek -mi suffixed interrogative particle; Uighur -mu suffixed 
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interrogative particle; Karaim -mo suffixed interrogative particle; Tatar -mi 
suffixed interrogative particle; Bashkir -mï suffixed interrogative particle; 
Kirghiz -bï suffixed interrogative particle; Kazakh -ma/-me suffixed 
interrogative particle, Noghay -ma/-me suffixed interrogative particle; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ba/-be suffixed interrogative particle; Tuva -be 
suffixed interrogative particle; Chuvash -im suffixed interrogative particle. 
Note also Chuvash měn, měsker ‘what?’, mise ‘how much (in number)?’, 
ménsén *why?', ménle ‘what kind of?’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:230; L. Clark 
1998:440). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:958 *mV interrogative root. 

F. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan "mike *who?': Chukchi mik(a)- ‘who?, 
someone’; Kerek maki *who?'; Koryak meki (Kamen maki) (< *maki, 
metathesized form of *mika) ‘who?’; Alyutor miyya ‘who?’, mikin 
‘whose’; (?) Kamchadal / Itelmen k’e (pl. k’nantx) ‘who?’. Fortescue 
2005:175; Greenberg 2000:231; Mudrak 1989b:102 *mki, *mkin- ‘who’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *min(ka) ‘where?’: Chukchi minka ‘where?’, 
minkari(la) ‘to where?’; Kerek minkiil “to where?’; Koryak minka 
*where?', minkaje ‘to where?’, meygo ‘from where?’; Alyutor ma?annu 
(Palana migko, meje) ‘where?’, maykat(ay) ‘to where?’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen ma? *where?', manke ‘to where?', manx?al ‘from where?’. 
Fortescue 2005:177; Mudrak 1989b:101 *ma- ‘where’, 102 *miy ‘which’. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *minkadi 'how?': Chukchi minkari ‘how?, 
what kind?’; Kerek miykii ‘how’; Koryak miykaje‘how?, what kind?’; 
Alyutor maykat ‘how?’; Kamchadal / Itelmen (Sedanka) mank ‘how?’. 
Fortescue 2005:177. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mzyin ‘what kind?’: 
Chukchi meyin used as the suppletive absolutive case form of mik(a)- 
*who?, someone’; Kerek marin ippa ‘which?’; Koryak meyin ‘what kind 
of?; Alyutor mayin ‘what kind of?’; Kamchadal / Itelmen min ‘what 
kind?’. Fortescue 2005:173. 

G. Proto-Eskimo (enclitic) *-mi ‘what about?’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik +mi ‘I 
wonder, how about?'; Central Alaskan Yupik ni ‘how about?, contrast’; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik #mi ‘...or other’ (with question words); Central 
Siberian Yupik +mi ‘how about?, contrast’; Sirenik +mi emphatic enclitic; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit (+)mi ‘why (not)?’; North Alaskan Inuit 
(Uummarmiut) +mi ‘what about?'; Greenlandic Inuit +mi “but, indeed, 
what about? (contrastive emphasis)’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:411. 


Sumerian interrogative stem *me- in: me-na-àm ‘when?’, me-a *where?', me-sé 
*where to?'. 


Illié-Svity€é 1971—1984.1I:66—68, no. 300, *mi ‘what?’; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:645— 647, no. 524; Greenberg 2000:229—231, no. 62; Hakola 2000:106, 
no. 452; Nafigoff 2003:53—55 *mi; Assadian—Hakola 2003:85, no. 273; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1355, *mi *what?'; Fortescue 1998:155. 
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892. Proto-Nostratic first person singular *mi (~ *me) ‘I, me’, first person plural 
(inclusive) *ma (~ *ma) ‘we, us’: 


Note: In Afrasian and Dravidian, first person singular *mi and first person 
plural (inclusive) *ma have been mostly lost. For an overview of the personal 
pronouns in Afrasian, cf. Diakonoff 1988:70—79 and Lipinski 1997:297— 
311 (emphasis on Semitic); for Elamo-Dravidian, cf. McAlpin 1981:112— 
117; for Dravidian, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:244—253, Steever 1998a:21—23, 
and Zvelebil 1977:40—52. 


A. 


Afrasian: This stem appears only in Chadic as an independent pronoun: 
Hausa (pl.) maa ‘we’, (indirect object pl.) mand ‘us, to us, for us’, (pl.) 
muu ‘we, us, our’, (past tense subj. pl.) mun ‘we’, (continuous tense subj. 
pl.) munda ‘we’, (indirect object sg.) mini ‘me, to me, for me’; Kotoko mi 
‘we, us’; Mandara ma ‘we, us’; Musgu (sg.) mu ‘I, me’, (pl.) mi ‘we, us’; 
Bole mu ‘we, us’. It also serves as the basis of the first singular verbal 
suffix in part of Highland East Cushitic: cf. the perfect endings in Hadiyya: 
-ummo, Kambata: -oommi, and Sidamo: -ummo. In Burji and Gedeo / 
Darasa, on the other hand, the perfect suffixes are -anni and -enne 
respectively, which are based upon the first person stem *na. 
Proto-Dravidian first plural suffix *-m in: (a) first person plural exclusive 
*ya-m- (obl. *yd-m-) and (b) first person plural inclusive */a-m- (obl. 
*füd-m(m)-): (a) Tamil yam ‘we’; Kota a'm ‘we’; Kannada am ‘we’; Telugu 
emu ‘we’; Kolami a:m ‘we’; Naikri am ‘we’; Parji am ‘we’; Gadba (Ollari) 
am ‘we’; Manda am ‘we’; Kurux ém ‘we’; Malto ém ‘we’; etc. (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:467—468, no. 5154); (b) Tamil nam ‘we’ 
(inclusive); Malayalam nam ‘we’ (inclusive); Kurux nam ‘we’ (inclusive); 
Malto nam ‘we’ (inclusive); etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 
3647). It also occurs as the first plural suffix in finite verbs: *-Vm > Tamil 
-mu, -mi first plural exclusive suffix, -amu first plural inclusive suffix; Kui 
-amu, -ami first plural exclusive suffix; Kuwi -amu, -omi first plural 
exclusive suffix; Kurux -m first plural exclusive suffix; Malto -im, -em, 
-om first plural exclusive suffix; Parji -am, -um, -om, -m first plural 
exclusive suffix; Kolami -um, -am, -m first plural exclusive suffix, -am 
first plural inclusive suffix; etc. Krishnamurti 2003:246—248 and 308— 
312. Finally, it is found in the alternative forms of the first plural exclusive 
pronoun in: Telugu (nom. pl.) mému ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mamm-, mā- ‘us’; 
Gondi (dial) (nom. pl) mamm-dt, md-t, mam-at, mamm-ot, mamo-o, 
mar-at, mamm-a, ma-m ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mā- ‘us’; Konda (nom. pl.) map 
‘we’, (obl. pl.) mã- ‘us’; Kui (nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mã- ‘us’; 
Kuwi (nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mā- ‘us’; Pengo (obl. pl.) mayg-, 
ma- ‘us’. Krishnamurti 2003:247. 

Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- first person personal pronoun stem: 
Georgian me-, men-, mena- ‘I’; Mingrelian ma- ‘T’; Zan ma, man ‘T’; Svan 
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mi- ‘T. It occurs in Georgian m- first person singular verb prefix (objective 
conjugation) and is also found in Svan as the first person personal formant 
(objective) m- (cf. Tuite 1997:23). Schmidt 1962:123 *me ‘T’; Klimov 
1964:132 *me(n) and 1998:119 *men ‘T; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:223—224 *m- first person verb prefix, and 233—234 *me- ‘T; 
Fahnrich 2007:273 *m- and 284 *me-. 

Proto-Indo-European *me- used to form the oblique cases of the first 
person personal pronoun stem: Sanskrit (acc. sg.) mam, md, (gen. sg.) 
mama, me, (abl. sg.) mát, (dat. sg.) mahya(m), (loc. sg.) máyi, (inst. sg.) 
maya, (gen.-dat. sg.) me; Greek (acc. sg.) éué, ue, (gen.-abl. sg.) uov, ¿uoð, 
(gen. sg.) &peio (pev), (dat.-loc. sg.) &pot, éuiv, (gen.-dat. sg.) uou Old 
Latin (acc.-abl. sg.) med, (gen. sg.) mei, mis, (dat. sg.) mihi; Old Irish mé, 
messe ‘I’, (acc. sg.) mé, messe, -m ‘me’, (gen. sg.) mo, mu; Gothic (acc. 
sg.) mik, (gen. sg.) meina, (dat. sg.) mis, (possessive) meins; Lithuanian 
(acc. sg.) mané, (gen. sg.) manés, máno, (dat. sg.) mánei, mi, (loc. sg.) 
manyje, (instr. sg.) manimi, (nom. pl.) més, (acc. pl.) mus, (gen. pl.) musi, 
(dat. pl.) mums; Old Church Slavic (acc. sg.) me, mene, (dat.-loc. sg.) 
mone, (dat. sg.) mi, (nom. pl.) my ‘we’; Hittite -mi, -mu; am-mu-uk, mi-is. 
Pokorny 1959:702 *me- ‘me’; Walde 1927—1932.1L::236 *me-; Mann 
1984—1987:240 *eme, *me, *mene, *mne ‘me’, 240 *emeios (*emoios, 
*emos) ‘my; mine’, 738—739 *mé (*me, *men, *mene, *mone, *mne) 
‘me’, 747 *meios (*maios) ‘my’, 786 *moi (enclitic) ‘to me’; Watkins 
1985:39 *me- and 2000:51 *me- oblique form of the personal pronoun of 
the first person singular; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::254—255 *me, 
*[m]eme, *m-mé and 1995.:222 *me, *[m]eme, *m-mé; Brugmann 
1904:407—413; Meillet 1964:332—336; Szemerényi 1996:211—220; 
Fortson 2004:127—129; Beekes 1995:207—209 and 2010.I:416; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:225—227; Watkins 1998:67; Haudry 1979:61—63; Adrados 
1975.1I:784—813; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.111:27—68; 
Schmitt-Brandt 1998:228—231; Buck 1933:216—221; Sihler 1995:369— 
382; Burrow 1973:263—269; Liebert 1957; Orél 2003:83 Proto-Germanic 
*meke, *mez, *mina. Proto-Indo-European (a) *-mi first person singular 
non-thematic primary ending, (b) *-m first person singular non-thematic 
secondary ending: Sanskrit (1st sg. primary) -mi, (1st sg. secondary) -m, 
(1st pl. primary active) -mas, (1st pl. primary middle, 1st pl. secondary 
perfect) -mahe, (1st pl. secondary active, 1st pl. secondary perfect) -ma, 
(1st pl. secondary middle) -mahi; Hittite (1st sg. primary mi-conjugation) 
-mi, (1st sg. secondary) -n (« *-m), (1st pl. active mi-conjugation, if the 
stem ends in -u-) -meni, -mani, (1st pl. preterite mi-conjugation, if the stem 
ends in -u-) -men; Greek (Homeric) (1st sg. active indicative athematic 
primary) -1, (1st sg. secondary) -v (< *-m), (1st pl. active indicative) -uev, 
(1st sg. middle indicative) -uon, (1st dual middle indicative) -pe8ov, (1st pl. 
middle indicative) -ueĝa (-ueoða); Latin (1st sg. primary and secondary) 
-m, (1st pl.) -mus; Gothic (1st pl. present indicative) -m, (1st pl. optative) 
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-ma; the 1st sg. primary ending *-mi is preserved in im ‘I am’; Old Church 
Slavic (1st sg. athematic) -mo, (1st pl.) -m». Brugmann 1904:407—413 
and 588—596; Meillet 1964:227—235 and 332—335; Beekes 1995:207— 
209 and 232—237; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:254—260; Szemerényi 
1996:211—218, 233—242, and 327—331; Meier-Brügger 2003:178— 
179; Fortson 2004:84—86; Watkins 1998:60; Clackson 2007:123—125. 
Note: According to Greenberg (2000:77—78), in Proto-Indo-European, 
this *-m was added to the nominative singular of the first person 
independent pronoun: *2e-g^ó--m, *?e-k’o+m T: Sanskrit ahám T; 
Avestan azam ‘I’; Greek éya(v) ‘T; etc. 

Proto-Uralic *mV first person independent personal pronoun stem — (a) 
first person singular: Finnish mind/minu- ‘T’; Lapp / Saami mon/mu- ‘T’; 
Mordvin mon ‘T’; Cheremis / Mari min, mój(0) ‘T’; Votyak / Udmurt mon 
‘T’; Zyrian / Komi me (acc. meno) ‘T’; Ostyak / Xanty md, mən- ‘T’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets man ‘I’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mannay ‘T; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mod'i ‘T; Selkup Samoyed man, mat ‘T’; 
Kamassian man ‘I’; (b) first person plural: Finnish me ‘we’; Lapp / Saami 
mi ‘we’; Mordvin min ‘we’; Cheremis / Mari md, me ‘we’; Votyak / 
Udmurt mi ‘we’; Zyrian / Komi mi ‘we’; Vogul / Mansi man ‘we’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty moy ‘we’; Hungarian mi ‘we’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets maria? 
‘we’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan meey ‘we’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
mod'i? ‘we’; Selkup Samoyed mee, mii ‘we’; Kamassian mi? ‘we’. Proto- 
Uralic first person personal/possessive suffix *-m(V): Finnish pala-m ‘I 
burn’; Lapp / Saami buola-m ‘I burn’; Mordvin vana-n ‘I see’; Cheremis / 
Mari wide-m ‘I lead’; Vogul / Mansi totegu-m ‘I bring’; Ostyak / Xanty 
teta-m ‘I eat’; Hungarian esze-m ‘I eat’; Kamassian nereel'e-m ‘I become 
afraid’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mata?a-m ‘I cut’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets mada-m ‘I cut’. Collinder 1960:308—310, 1965:134—135, 141 
Common Uralic *miná ~ *myna ‘I’, and 1977:53, 54; Abondolo 
1998a:24—25; Rédei 1986—1988:294 *m¥ ‘T and 294—295 *m¥ ‘we’; 
Décsy 1990:103 *me ‘T’ and *me ‘we’; Janhunen 1977b:86 *mén. The first 
person independent pronouns in Yukaghir are: (Southern / Kolyma) (sg.) 
mat ‘T’, (pl.) mit ‘we’, (Northern / Tundra) (sg.) met ‘I’, (pl.) mit ‘we’. 
Nikolaeva 2006:267 and 269—270. In Yukaghir, a suffix -m is found as a 
first person singular subject of the verb in its interrogative form. Nikolaeva 
2006:81. 

Proto-Altaic *bi first person singular independent pronoun (if from *mi) 
‘T: Proto-Tungus *bi ‘T’ > Manchu bi ‘I’; Evenki bi ‘I’; Lamut / Even bi 
‘T; Negidal bi ‘I’; Ulch bi ‘T’; Orok bi ‘I’; Nanay / Gold mi (dial. bi) ‘T; 
Oroch bi ‘T’; Udihe bi ‘T’; Solon bi ‘T’. Proto-Mongolian *bi ‘T > Written 
Mongolian bi ‘T (gen. minu); Dagur bi ‘T’ (gen. mini); Monguor bu ‘T 
(gen. muni); Ordos bi ‘P (gen. mini); Khalkha bi ‘T’ (gen. miniy), Buriat bi 
‘T (gen. meni); Kalmyk bi ‘P (gen. minz); Moghol bi ‘T’ (gen. mini). 
Poppe 1955:209—219. Proto-Turkic *be- ‘P > Old Turkic (Orkhon, 
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Yenisei, Old Uighur) ben ~ men ‘T; Karakhanide Turkic men ‘I’; Turkish 
ben T; Gagauz ben ‘T’; Azerbaijani män ‘T’; Turkmenian men ‘T’; Tatar 
min ‘T’; Bashkir min ‘T’; Karaim men ‘T’; Kazakh min ‘T’; Kirghiz men ‘I’; 
Noghay men ‘I’; Uzbek men ‘T’; Uighur män ‘T’; Yakut min ‘T’; Chuvash 
e-ba ‘T’; Dolgan min ‘T’. Menges 1968b:119—120; Poppe 1960:116; Street 
1974:9 *bi ‘T; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:341—342 *bi “fP. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:342) note: “An alternation *bi / *mi-ne- 
(sing.); *ba / *miu-n- (plur.) should be reconstructed”. In Turkic, *-m 
occurs as the first person singular personal marker of the subject in the 
verb and as possessive in the noun (cf. Dolgopolsky 1984:77). Similar 
suffixes are found in the Tungus languages — first person possessive 
suffixes: (sg.) *-m, (pl.) *-m plus plural marker (exclusive), with variation 
between m-, b-, and w- in the individual daughter languages (cf. Sinor 
1988:726). 

G. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mur(i) ‘we’: Chukchi mu-ri ‘we’, mury-in 
‘our’; Kerek (pl.) majakku ‘we’, (dual) maaj ‘we two’; Koryak (dual) muji 
‘we two’, (pl) muju ‘we’, mucy-in ‘our’; Alyutor (pl.) muruwwi ‘we’, 
(dual) muriy- ‘we two’; Kamchadal / Itelmen muza?n ‘we’, mizvin ‘out’. 
Fortescue 2005:179; Mudrak 1989b:102 *mur, *murx- ‘we’. Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan suffix *-m in the first person singular independent 
personal pronoun *ka-m ‘P’: Chukchi yam ‘T’ (in predication: -iyam ~ 
-eyam); Kerek umyu ‘T’; Koryak yammo ‘I’; Alyutor yamma (Palana 
yamme) ‘T’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kam(m)a ‘T’; kam(m)an ‘my’. Fortescue 
2005:146—147; Mudrak 1989b:109 *xam, *xamn- ‘T. 

H. Gilyak / Nivkh (Amur) first person pronoun: (dual) me-gi, (pl.) me-r 
(inclusive). Gruzdeva 1998:25—26. 

I.  Eskimo-Aleut: Eskimo: perhaps preserved in Sirenik maya ‘I’. In Aleut, 
*-m(V) is found in the affixed first person plural forms: (Central) -mas, 
(Eastern and Western) -man. 

J. Etruscan mi ‘Il’, mini ‘me’. 


Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’. According to earlier theories, the 
first plural pronominal suffix was -me-, but Thomsen (1987:148) points out that 
-me- is used as a dative element only, in the meaning ‘for us’. She considers 
-me- to be a case element rather than a pronominal element. However, both its 
form and meaning indicate that -me- should be included here. The first plural 
possessive suffix is -me ‘our’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1I:52—56, no. 289, *md lst person pl. inclusive 
personal pronoun: ‘we, us’, II:63—66, no. 299, *mi Ist person sg. personal 
pronoun: ‘I, me’; Dolgopolsky 1984:85 *mi ‘I, me, my’ and 2008, no. 1354, 
*mi ‘T’, no. 1354a, (pl.) *mi ra ‘we’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661— 663, no. 
540; Nafiqoff 2003:40—41, 46 *mä (1st pl. inclusive), *mi (1st sg.), and 58— 
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62; Greenberg 2000:61—67, §1; Hakola 2000:104, no. 445, and 105, no. 450; 
Assadian—Hakola 2003:85, no. 274; Fortescue 1998:96—123. 


893. Proto-Nostratic root *mi?- (~ *me?-): 
(vb.) *mi?- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *mi?-a ‘cutting instrument: knife’ (later also ‘sickle, scythe’) 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian m3 phonetic interpretation of the hieroglyph that 
represents a sickle, m? ‘sickle-shaped end of a sacred boat’ (nautical term), 
(obsolete) mz ‘knife’. Hannig 1995:313 and 321; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.2:6 and 2:31; Gardiner 1957:567. Central Chadic: Bachama 
ma ‘to cut’; Logone miiyo ‘knife’. Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 1994.1I:97. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *me?- (> *mé-) ‘to mow, to reap’: Greek àpóáo ‘to 
reap’, &untoc ‘harvest’; Old English madwan ‘to mow’, mæp ‘the act of 
mowing; hay-harvest’; Old Frisian méa ‘to mow’; Middle Low German 
mei(g)en ‘to mow’; Dutch maaien ‘to mow’; Old High German mden ‘to 
mow, to cut, to reap’ (New High German mdhen). Pokorny 1959:703 *me- 
‘to mow’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:259 *me-; Mann 1984—1987:747 *méio 
(*maio) ‘to mow’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- (contracted from *mea-) and 
2000:52 *me- ‘to cut down grass or grain with a sickle or scythe’ (oldest 
form *2,me2,-, contracted to *a,mé-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:691 
*meH(i)- and 1995.1:597 *meH(i)- ‘(vb.) to ripen, to harvest; (n.) time of 
ripening harvest’; Mallory—Adams 1997:258 *h,meh,- ‘to mow’; Beekes 
1969:43 *h,meh,-/*h,emh,- and 2010.1:84 *h,meh,-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:72; Frisk 1970—1973.1:88; Orél 2003:269 Proto-Germanic 
*meanan; Kroonen 2013:360 Proto-Germanic *méan- ‘to mow’; Onions 
1966:594; Klein 1971:479 *mé-, *ma- ‘to mow’; Kluge—Mitzka 
1967:453—454; Kluge—Seebold 1989:455. Note: According to Puhvel 
(1984—  .3:69—75), Hittite (gen. sg.) ha-me-es-ha-as 'spring(-summer)' 
does not belong here. He cautiously supports Goetze's suggestion that it 
may originally have been a compound: *hant-wesha- ‘front-spring’, which 
was shortened to the attested form as follows: *han-wesha- > *hamwesha- 
> ham(m)esha-. Puhvel notes that a similar construction is found in Italian 
primavera ‘spring’. Though Kloekhorst (2008b:279—281) supports 
Sturtevant's proposal that Hittite ham(m)esha- ‘spring’ is related to the 
forms listed above, the fact remains that spring is not the season during 
which crops are harvested, the use of the Sumerogram U.BARg ‘harvest’ 
notwithstanding. Rather, spring is the season during which crops are 
planted. Thus, it seems prudent to exclude Hittite ham(m)esha- here. 

C. Altaic: Proto-Tungus *mii- (< *müy-) ‘to cut’ > Evenki mī- ‘to cut’; Lamut 
/ Even mi-ne- ‘to cut’; Negidal mi- ‘to cut’; Manchu mei-le- ‘to carve up, to 
dissect (a carcass), to cut off, to cut out’, mei-te- ‘to cut off, to cut in two, 
to excise’; Ulch yui- ‘to cut’; Orok mī- ‘to cut’; Nanay / Gold mui- ‘to cut’; 
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Oroch mi- ‘to cut’; Udihe mi-ne- ‘to chop (with an axe)’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:949 *müjV ‘to cut, to tear’. 


Buck 1949:8.32 mow, reap. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:636—637, no. 516; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1358, *mU?z (probably *mu?e) ‘to cut, to reap’ (— ‘to 
mow’). 


894. Proto-Nostratic root *mig- (~ *meg-): 
(vb.) *mig- ‘to give’; 
(n.) *mig-a ‘gift’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *mag-an- ‘to deliver, to offer > Akkadian 
magannu ‘gift, present; Amorite mgn ‘to present, to donate’; Hebrew 
(piel.) miggén []32] ‘to deliver up, to deliver, to give’; Post-Biblical 
Hebrew maggan [313] ‘gift, present’; Phoenician mgn ‘to deliver, to offer’; 
Ugaritic mgn ‘to beseech (with gifts)’; Jewish Palestinian Aramaic maggan 
*(undeserved) gift, grace’; Arabic maggan ‘free, free of charge, gratuitous’ 
(Aramaic loan). Murtonen 1989:253; Klein 1987:316. The Semitic forms 
are usually taken to be loans from Sanskrit (cf. Murtonen 1989:253). 
However, O’Connor (1989:25—32) has persuasively argued against 
Sanskrit origin. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *meg?- ‘to give’: Sanskrit mamhate (< *me-mg^-) ‘to 
give, to grant, to bestow’, maghá-h ‘gift, reward, bounty, wealth, power’; 
Avestan maga- ‘gift, grace’. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I::537—538 and 
II:545—546. 

C. Proto-Uralic *mixe- ‘to give, to sell’: Finnish myy-, myó- ‘to sell’, myymi 
‘gifts of a bride to her parents-in-law’; Livonian miiiim ‘gifts of a bride to 
the retinue of the bridegroom’; Lapp / Saami (Kola) miikka- ‘to sell’; 
Mordvin mije- ‘to sell’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt med- ‘wages, pay, reward for 
work, payment’; Vogul / Mansi maj-, mdj-, myyg- ‘to give’; Ostyak / 
Xanty ma-, maj- ‘to give’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mi-/mis- ‘to give’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan miij- ‘to give’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mis- 
‘to give’; Selkup Samoyed mi- ‘to deliver, to render, to return’; Kamassian 
mi- ‘to give, to deliver’. Collinder 1955:37 and 1977:56; Rédei 1986— 
1988:275 *miye-; Décsy 1990:103 *mingd ‘to give, to sell’; Sammallahti 
1988:538 *mexi- ‘to give, to sell’; Janhunen 1977b:94 *mi-. 


Buck 1949:11.21 give; 11.82 sell. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:636, no. 515; Hakola 
2000:111—112, no. 477; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1376, *migV 'to make a 
present’. 


895. Proto-Nostratic root *mih- (~ *meh-): 
(vb.) *mih- ‘to measure, to mark off’; 
(n.) *mih-a ‘measure, measurement’ 
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A. Afrasian: Egyptian mh a linear measure: ‘cubit, forearm’; Coptic mahe 
[mage] ‘ell, cubit’. Erman—Grapow 1921:68 and 1926—1963.2:120; 
Hannig 1995:353; Gardiner 1957:569; Faulkner 1962:113; Cerny 1976:99; 
Vycichl 1983:129. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *miħh- [*mehh-] (> *mé-) ‘to measure, to mark off’: 
Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) me-e-hu-ur, me-e-hur, me-hur ‘time’; Sanskrit 
mati-h ‘measure, accurate knowledge’, mati, mímáti ‘to measure, to mete 
out, to mark off; Latin metior ‘to measure’; Gothic mel ‘time’; Old 
Icelandic mál ‘measure; time, high time; meal’; Old English map 
‘measure, degree, proportion’, mæl ‘measure; (appointed) time, occasion; 
time for eating, meal’; Old Frisian mel ‘time, mealtime’; Dutch maal ‘(n.) 
meal; (m.) time’; Old High German mal ‘time’ (New High German Mal 
‘time, occasion’, Mahl ‘meal’). Rix 1998a:381—382 *meh,- ‘to measure’; 
Pokorny 1959:703—704 *mé- ‘to measure, to mark off; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:237—238 *me-; Mann 1984—1987:748 *mel- ‘time, period, 
measure’, 762—763 *metis ‘measure, judgment’; Watkins 1985:39 *me- 
and 2000:51 *mé- ‘to measure’ (contracted from earlier *mea,-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:172 *med- and 1995.1:137, 1:148 *meá- ‘to 
measure’; Mallory—Adams 1997:374 *meh,tis ‘measure’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:638; Ernout—Meillet 1979:401 *méti-; *mé-; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.II:81—82 *me- ‘to measure’; *mé-tis ‘measure’; De 
Vaan 2008:377; Orél 2003:269 Proto-Germanic *mélan I; Kroonen 
2013:362 Proto-Germanic *méla- “point in time’. 362 *méla- ‘measure, 
amount’, and 367 *mépi- ‘measure’; Feist 1939:353 *me-; Lehmann 
1986:250 *mé- ‘to measure’; De Vries 1977:376 *me-; Onions 1966:565 
Common Germanic *mélaz, -am, from Proto-Indo-European *mé-; Klein 
1971:452 *me-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:454 *me- and 456; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:455 *me- and 457; Puhvel 1984—  .6:108—112 *meE»- > *me-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:567—568. 

C. (?) Proto-Altaic (*miH-l’a- >) *mial"a- ‘(vb.) to measure; (n.) a measure’: 
Proto-Tungus *miali- ‘(vb.) to measure; (n.) a measure’ > Manchu miyali- 
(Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:922 write mali-) ‘to measure’, miyalin 
(Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:922 write malin) ‘a measure’, miyalikü 
‘measurer, measure; powder measure (for guns)’; Jurchen mia-liag-ha ‘a 
measure (of weight)’; Nanay / Gold mialago ‘a measure (for powder)’. 
Proto-Mongolian *malu ‘vessel, basket (for grain)’ > Written Mongolian 
malu ‘large bottle, vase, jar; earthen jar with a narrow opening used for 
oil’; Kalmyk mal ‘vessel, basket (for grain)’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:922 *miala ‘(vb.) to measure; (n.) a measure’. 


Buck 1949:12.54 measure (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:550, no. 408. 


896. Proto-Nostratic root *mik’- (~ *mek’-): 
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(vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to 
swell, to expand’; 

(n.) *mik’-a ‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, 
great, much’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be great, strong, mighty, powerful’; 

(n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘great, strong, powerful; much, many’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil miku (mikuv-, mikk-) ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in 
excess, to grow, to increase, to swell, to crowd, to be great, to be excellent, 
to be superior, to remain, to be left over, to be superfluous, to be arrogant, 
to be self-conceited’, miku (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to augment, to make large, to excel, 
to surpass, to increase, to regard with pride’, miku ‘great’, mikuttu (mikutti-) 
‘to save, to spare, to leave over’, mikkatu ‘that which is abundant or 
excessive; that which is excellent, superior; that which remains over (as 
food after a meal); that which oversteps the limits; excess, transgression’, 
mikkavar, mikkar ‘great persons, superior persons, majority of persons, 
most people’, mikkon ‘great person’, mika, mikku ‘very much, abundantly’, 
mikka ‘great, much, superior, excellent’, mikutam ‘abundance, profusion, 
redundancy’, mikuti ‘much, abundance, fullness, satiety, crowd, excess, 
surplus, increase, remainder, excellence, arrogance’, mikavu ‘abundance’, 
mikal ‘being plentiful or abundant, greatness, victory’, mikunta ‘much, 
great, excessive, remaining’, mikai ‘(vb.) to increase, to swell, to be proud; 
(n.) abundance, excess, excellent thing, excellence, greatness, that which is 
unnecessary, that which is superfluous, that which remains or is left over, 
that which is extra, arrogance, evil deed, fault, defect, error’; Malayalam 
mikuka (mikk-) ‘to surpass, to abound, to be foremost’, mikekka ‘to exceed, 
to increase, to thrive, to prosper’, mikka ‘the greater part, the chief part’, 
mikavu ‘eminence, plenty, much’, mikakka, mikukka ‘to increase, to be 
foremost’; Kota mik- (miky-) ‘to be left over, to be saved from death’; Toda 
mik- (miky-) ‘to be left over, to remain’; Kannada mikku ‘(vb.) to grow 
abundant, to increase, to exceed, to remain over; (n.) excess, state of being 
more or above or other, remainder, rest’, migu (mikk-) ‘to grow great, to 
grow abundant or excessive, to exceed, to grow more or larger, to 
superabound, to be left as a remnant, to remain, to go beyond, to surpass’, 
migate ‘surplus, remnant, rest’, migil(u), migalu ‘greatness, muchness, 
abundance, excellence, superiority, superabundance, excess, remainder, 
rest’, mige ‘(n.) superabundance, excess; (adv.) so as to abound, 
abundantly, excessively, much’; Tulu migguni, mikkuni ‘to surpass, to 
exceed, to transgress, to remain, to be left’, mikka ‘left, remaining, other’, 
miguté, migité ‘surplus, balance, remnant, profits’, migi, migilu, migu, 
miggi ‘surpassing, excelling’, migiluni ‘to excel, to surpass’; Telugu 
migulu ‘to remain, to be over and above, to be left as a remainder or 
residue, to be saved or laid by, to be left unspent, to survive, to pass, to 
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elapse, to be too late’, mikkilu ‘to increase, to exceed’, migul(u)cu, migulu 
‘remainder, rest, balance, remnants, leavings, residue, surplus, relic’, 
migilina ‘remaining, rest’, migula(n) ‘greatly, much, exceedingly’, 
mikkilivadu ‘one who is superior or better, a superior’, mikkili ‘great; 
greatly, very much, vastly, too much, extremely, more than proper’, 
mikkatamu, mikkutamu ‘much, excessive, extreme, great, strong, severe’; 
Naikn migil- ‘to be left over (Telugu loan). Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:430—431, no. 4838. 

Proto-Indo-European *mek’- ‘big, great, much’: Greek péyac, peyóAn, 
uéya ‘(adj.) big, great; (adv.) very, much, exceedingly’; Armenian mec 
‘big, great’; Gothic mikils ‘great’; Old Icelandic mikill ‘great, tall’, mjök 
‘much, greatly; very’; Old English micel, mycel ‘big, much’ (Modern 
English dial. mickle, muckle); Old Saxon mikil ‘great, large’; Old High 
German michil, mihhil ‘great, large’; Tocharian A mak, B maka ‘much, 
many; (adv.) very much’; Hittite (nom. sg.) me-ek-ki-is (< *mek’-Hi-) 
*(adj.) much, many, numerous; (adv.) very’, (3rd sg. pres.) ma-ak-ki-e-es-zi 
(< *mak’-Hi-) ‘to become great’. Pokorny 1959:708—709 *meg(h)- ‘big’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:257—259 *meg(h)-; Mann 1984—1987:744 *me$- 
(*mag-) ‘great, big’; Watkins 1985:39—40 *meg- and 2000:52 *meg- 
‘great’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:782 *mek’H- and 1995.1:684 
*mek'H- ‘large’; Mallory—Adams 1997:344 *megh,- ‘large, great’; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:674—675 *mega,; Frisk 1970—1973.II:189— 
190 *méga; Hofmann 1966:193 *meg(h)a; Boisacq 1950:617—618 Greek 
uéya < *mega; Beekes 2010.1I::917—918 *meg-h,-; Kroonen 2013:361— 
362 Proto-Germanic *mekila- ‘large, great; much’; Orél 2003:265 Proto- 
Germanic *mekilaz, 265 *mekilin, 265 *mekiljanan, 265 *mekilojanan, 
265—266 *mekuz; Feist 1939:358—359 *meg- (*megh- in Indo-Iranian); 
Lehmann 1986:254—255 *meg-a-; De Vries 1977:386—387; Onions 
1966:574 and 594 *meg-; Klein 1971:463 *meg(h)-, *mag- and 479; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:283 *meg(h)-; Adams 1999:446—447; Puhvel 
1984— .6:119—124 *meg-A-; Melchert 1994a:76—77; Kloekhorst 
2008b:543—544 and 572—573 *meghy-, *megh-(e)i-; Bomhard 2000:45 
Hittite me-ek-ki-is < *mek’- (traditional *meg-) + *-gi-; Kimball 1999:282 
Hittite me-ek-ki-is < *megh,i- and 407; Sturtevant 1951:33, §60, Indo- 
Hittite *mog-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:468—478 *meg-. 
Note: According to Adams (1999:446—447), two separate stems must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: *megh,- and *mag-. 
[Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *mak- ‘many’ > Chukchi na-mka- 
qin ‘many’, mak-et- ‘to increase (intr.)’, ra-mk-ew- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
Kerek na-mka-Xi ‘many’, maka-y ‘more’, mak-at- ‘to increase’; Koryak nə- 
mka-qin ‘many’, mak-at- ‘to increase (intr.)’, jamk-av- ‘to increase (tr.)’; 
Alyutor na-mka-qin ‘many’, mak-at- ‘to increase (intr.). Fortescue 
2005:181.] Either here or with Proto-Nostratic *mak’- (~ *mak’-) ‘great, 
strong, mighty, powerful’. 
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Buck 1949:12.55 large, big (great). Bomhard—Kerns 1984:667—668, no. 546; 
Caldwell 1913:602. 


897. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *min-a ‘(a kind of) fish’: 


A. Proto-Dravidian *minH- > *min- ‘fish’: Tamil min ‘fish’; Malayalam min 
‘fish’; Kota mi-n ‘fish’; Toda mi-n ‘fish’; Kannada min ‘fish’; Kodagu 
micni ‘fish’; Tulu minu ‘fish’; Telugu mīnu ‘fish’; Parji mini ‘fish’; Gadba 
(Ollari) min ‘fish’; Gondi min ‘fish’; Konda min ‘fish’; Pengo min ‘fish’; 
Manda min ‘fish’; Kui minu ‘fish’; Kuwi minu ‘fish’; Malto minu ‘fish’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:436, no. 4885; Krishnamurti 2003:13 *min ‘fish’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mnH-i- ‘(a kind of) fish’: Greek paívn ‘a small sea- 
fish, which was salted’, poig ‘a sprat’; Old English myne, *mynwe 
‘minnow’; Old High German muniwa ‘minnow’ (New High German 
Miinne); Lithuanian ménké (< *menH-) ‘cod’; Russian men’ [mens] (< 
*monb) *burbot, eelpout'. Pokorny 1959:731 *m,ni- ‘name of fish’; Walde 
1927—1932.1I:267—268 *m,ni-; Mann 1984—1987:779 *mnis, *mniua; 
Watkins 1985:41 *men-i- (under *men-) and 2000:54 *men-i- ‘a small 
fish’ (under *men- ‘small, isolated’); Mallory—Adams 1997:205 *mnh,- 
‘minnow; small fish’; Boisacq 1950:600; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:658; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1E:160; Hofmann 1966:187 Greek paivy < *m,nia; 
Beekes 2010.1I:892 (no etymology); Kroonen 2013:376 Proto-Germanic 
*muniwon- ‘minnow’; Hoad 1986:294; Onions 1966:578; Klein 1971:467; 
Skeat 1898:369; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:494 Proto-Germanic *muniwa; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:492—493 Pre-German *muniwo; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:436; Smoczynski 2007.1:388. 

C. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *manyariag ‘a kind of trout > Western Canadian 
Inuit (Copper, Netsilik) minniriag (for minginiaq ?) ‘a kind of trout’, 
(Baker Lake) miņiriaq ‘fish that goes for bait (?)’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
(Iglulik) migginiaq ‘jumping one (trout), (Labrador) miniriag ‘a small 
fish’; Greenlandic Inuit (East Greenlandic) miginiaq ‘capelin’ (shaman’s 
word). Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:200. 


Dolgopolsky 1998:62, no. 75, *mEn/ni ‘(a kind of) fish’ and 2008, no. 1432, 
*mVni ‘fish’; Bomhard 1999a:61 *min-H- ‘(a kind of) fish’; Blazek 2002:184, 
no. 69. 


898. Proto-Nostratic root *mir- (~ *mer-): 
(vb.) *mir- ‘to stab, to pierce, to wound, to cause pain’; 
(n.) *mir-a ‘wound, pain’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil mirai ‘(vb.) to oppress, to harass; to suffer, to be 
afflicted; (n.) fear, trouble, torment’; Malayalam mira ‘excitement, fear’; 
Telugu merumu ‘to pierce, to stab’, meramu ‘to cause pain or 
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mortification, to rankle; to pierce, to stab’, meramera ‘rankling, fear, 
misery’, merameram-anu, merameral-ddu ‘to rankle’; (?) Malto mergtre 
‘to act furiously’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:435, no. 4875. 

Proto-Altaic *miore- ‘to hurt, to damage, to wound’: Proto-Tungus *mur- 
dul- ‘to slaughter (a deer); to peel (bark)’ > Evenki murdul- ‘to slaughter (a 
deer)’, murdune- ‘to peel (bark)’. Proto-Mongolian *mer- ‘a wound; 
(expression for) a painful sensation’ > Middle Mongolian mer ‘wound’; 
Written Mongolian mer ‘wound’, mere- ‘to gnaw, to chew’; Khalkha mer 
‘(expression for) a painful sensation’, mere- ‘to gnaw at something’; Buriat 
mere- ‘to gnaw at something’; Kalmyk mer ‘(expression for) a painful 
sensation’, mer- ‘to gnaw at something’. Proto-Turkic *bert- ‘to break, to 
damage, to wound’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) bert- ‘to break, to damage, 
to wound’; Karakhanide Turkic bert- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; 
Turkish bert- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; Gagauz bert- ‘to break, to 
damage, to wound’; Azerbaijani pdrt- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; 
Turkmenian berti- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; Tatar birt- ‘to break, to 
damage, to wound’; Bashkir birt- ‘to break, to damage, to wound’; Kirghiz 
bertik ‘contortion’; Khakas pirtak ‘mutilation’; Kazakh mertik ‘contortion’; 
Noghay mertik ‘contortion’; Tuva bertik ‘mutilation’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:929 *miore ‘to hurt, to damage, to wound’. 


Buck 1949:4.85 wound (sb.); 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.). 


899. Proto-Nostratic root *mol-: 
(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 


polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 


(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out 


or down’ 


Note also: 
(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 


polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 


(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 


weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 


A. Afrasian: East Chadic: Kwang móoldó, mó:ro ‘grinding stone’; Sokoro 


B. 


(Lower) modo ‘grinding stone’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1I:173. 

[Proto-Indo-European *mol-/*mJ- (secondary e-grade form: *mel-) ‘to rub 
into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, 
to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’: Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) 
ma-al-la-i ‘to crush, to grind’, (reduplicated) me-ma-al ‘meal’; Sanskrit 
mrnáti, mrnáti ‘to crush, to grind’, mrdnáti, márdati, márdate ‘to rub, to 
stroke, to wipe, to rub into; to press, to squeeze, to crush, to pound’, 
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mrdu-h ‘soft, delicate, tender, pliant, mild, gentle, weak, feeble’, mrksáti 
‘to rub, to curry, to stroke’, mrjáti, mrjáte ‘to wipe, to rub, to cleanse, to 
polish, to clean, to purify, to embellish, to adorn, to make smooth, to 
stroke’, mrstd-h ‘washed, cleansed, polished, clean, pure, smeared, 
besmeared with’, mláyati ‘to wither, to fade’; Greek pLardoveo ‘to soften’, 
àuadóç ‘soft, weak, feeble’, pañakóg ‘soft’, LAaAGoow ‘to make soft’, WOAH 
‘mill, handmill’, uóAog ‘millstone’; Albanian mjel ‘meal, flour’; Armenian 
malem ‘to crush’, (reduplicated) mlmlem ‘to rub’; Umbrian maletu 
‘crushed, ground’; Latin molo ‘to grind’, mollis ‘soft, tender, pliant, supple, 
flexible, yielding’, mola ‘millstone’, molina, molinum ‘a mill’; Old Irish 
melim ‘to grind’; Breton meil ‘mill’; Welsh melin ‘mill’ (< Latin molina); 
Gothic malan ‘to grind’, mildiba *mildness, kindness’, ga-malwjan ‘to 
grind up, to crush’, malma ‘sand’, mulda ‘dust’; Old Icelandic mala ‘to 
grind’, meldr ‘grinding; flour’, melr ‘sand-bank, gravel-bank’, mildi 
‘kindness, mercy, grace’, mildr ‘mild, gentle, gracious; munificent, 
liberal’, mola ‘to crush, to break into small pieces’, moli ‘small piece, 
crumb’, molna ‘to crumble into dust’, mjöl ‘meal, flour’, mylna ‘mill’ (< 
Latin molina), melva (melda) ‘to crush, to pound’; Swedish mala ‘to 
grind’; Old English melu ‘meal, flour’, milde ‘gentle, mild; merciful, kind’, 
mildian ‘to become mild’, milts, milds ‘kindness, mercy’, molde ‘earth, 
soil, dust; ground, country, world’, molsnian ‘to molder, to decay’, mylen 
‘mill’ (< Latin molina); Old Frisian mele ‘flour, meal’, milde ‘mild, 
gentle’; Old Saxon malan ‘to grind’, melo ‘flour, meal’, mildi ‘mild, soft, 
gentle’; Old High German malan ‘to grind, to mill, to crush, to pulverize’ 
(New High German mahlen), melo ‘flour, meal’ (New High German 
Mehl), milti, milte ‘mild, soft, mellow, gentle’ (New High German mild); 
Lithuanian malu, malti ‘to grind’; Old Church Slavic meljo, mléti ‘to 
grind’; Tocharian A malyw-, B mely- ‘to crush, to squeeze, to lay waste’, B 
mál- ‘to crush, to repress, to oppress’, B mdllarske ‘pressing’ (?) or ‘pliant’ 
(?), B mälle *ground-down, dull’, B mallalfie ‘crushing’. Rix 1998a:387 
*meld- ‘to become weak, soft, mild, gentle, tender’, 388—389 *melh,- ‘to 
rub, to crush, to grind’, 390 *melh;u- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind’; Pokorny 
1959:716—719 *mel- ‘to crush, to grind’; Walde 1927—1932.11:284—291 
*mel-; Mann 1984—1987:728 *málo, -ið (variant of type *mlo, -ið ‘to 
grind, to mill’), 749 *meldo, -ið ‘to crush, to destroy’, 749 *meldhos ‘soft, 
tender’, 750 *meleuos (*melauos, *meluos ‘soft, effete, silly’, 750 
*meleuos, -à (*melauo-) ‘millings, flour, 751—752 *melk- (*molk-, 
*mlk-) ‘soft, limp’, 752 *melmos, -à ‘soft; soft matter, mud, pug, pugging, 
puddle’, 752 *melo, -ið ‘to grind, to crush’, 753 *meluos ‘soft, sweet’, 753 
*memal- (*mimal-, *mel-mel-), 773 *mlétos ‘crushed, pulped', 773 *mjd- 
‘crush, pulp, powder’, 773—774 *mldos, -is, -us (*mldulos) ‘soft, pappy, 
pulpy, powdery, weak, tender’, 774 *mjdsnà (-os, -om) ‘powder, dust, fine 
loam’, 774 *mldhos (*maldh-) ‘young, immature, silly’, 775—776 *m]k- 
(variants: *mlks-, *m]sk-) ‘soft, mild, silly’, 776 *mJm- ‘powder; powdery, 
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crumbly; to crumble, to decompose’, 776—777 *mjo, -ið ‘to grind, to 
crush’, 777 *mjs-, *mlsko ‘to crumble, to decay’, 777 *mltos (*mlt-) 
‘ground, crushed; powder’, 777—778 *mluo ‘to crush, to shatter’, 791— 
792 *moldis, -os, -us ‘soft, sweet, slow, gentle, silly’, 792—793 *molks- 
(*molsk-, *molks-) ‘limp, soft’, 793 *moluid ‘to beat, to crush’ (a 
Germanic variant), 815 *mulio ‘to grind, to crush’, 816 *mulos, -à, -iom, 
-is ‘grinding, milling; grindstone, millstone’; Watkins 1985:40 *mel- 
‘soft’, 40—41 *mela- (also *mel-) ‘to crush, to grind’ and 2000:53 *mel- 
‘soft’, 53—54 *mela- (also *mel-) ‘to crush, to grind’, with derivatives 
referring to various ground or crumbling substances (such as flour) and to 
instruments for grinding or crushing (such as millstones) (oldest form 
*mela,-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:692—693 *mel- and 1995.1:190, 
I:200, 1:567—568, I:598—599 *mel- ‘to crush, to divide; to thresh; to 
grind; to grate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:247 *melh,- ‘to grind’; Puhvel 
1984— .6:21—25 and 6:140—141; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:670—9671, 
I1:672— 673, 11:676, II:676—677, 11:698—699; Boisacq 1950:49, 604, and 
649—650; Frisk 1970—1973.1:84, 1:85, 1I::165—166, and 11:268—270; 
Hofmann 1966:14, 188, and 207; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:69, I:70, II:661 
Greek poAakóg ‘soft? < *ma,k-, and II:721 *mel-, *mel-2,-, *mol-2,-, 
*ml-a,-; Beekes 2010.1:830—81 and IL896 *mlh,-k-; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1E:104—106 *mel- (*mela*-); Ernout—Meillet 1979:410— 
411 Latin mollis < *moldwis and 411 *mola-/*mela-/*m^la-; De Vaan 
2008:386 and 286—387; Orél 2003:257 Proto-Germanic *malanan, 257 
*maldriz ~ *maldran, 258 *malmaz ~ *malmon, 258—259 *malwjanan, 
266 *meldipo, 266 *meldjaz, 266 *meldin, 267 *melmaz, 267 *meltanan, 
267 *melwan, 275 *muldo(n), 275 *muljanan; Kroonen 2013:351 Proto- 
Germanic *malan- ‘to grind’, 351 *malta- ‘soft; gone bad (?)’, 351—352 
*maltjan- ‘to make dissolve’, 352 *malwjan- ‘to crush, to pound’, 362— 
363 *melda- ‘pleasant, mild’, 363 *meltan- ‘to dissolve, to be digested’, 
365 *melwa- ‘meal, flour’, 374—375 *multojan- ‘to become soft’, and 375 
*mulwen- ‘to soften’; Feist 1939:192, 342, 343, 359, and 366; Lehmann 
1986:144—145, 242—243, 243, 255, and 260; De Vries 1977:377, 383, 
387, 390, 392, 397—398, and 400; Onions 1966:564— 565, 576, and 593; 
Klein 1971:452, 464—465, and 471; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:454 *mel-, 471, 
and 478—479; Kluge—Seebold 1989:455, 470, and 479; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1:403—404; Derksen 2008:307 *melH- and 2015:302—303 *melH-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:547—548; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:482— 
485 *meld-.] Note: The Indo-European forms are phonologically 
ambiguous. They either belong here or with Proto-Nostratic *mel- ‘to rub’ 
(> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; 
to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’). 

Proto-Uralic *mols- ‘to grind, to crush, to break, to smash’: Lapp / Saami 
moallo/moalo- ‘crumb, little bit, piece, morsel’, moallaná- ‘to crumble 
away, to turn into nothing but crumbs (intr.)’, molláná-, smolláná- ‘to 
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crumble away’; Lapp / Saami (Northern) moallo, smollo (attr.) ‘crumbled 
to pieces, pulverized’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets malz- ‘to break, to 
smash’, malu? ‘fracture’, mal'ma ‘broken pieces, fragments’. Collinder 
1955:35 and 1960:407 *moóls; Joki 1973:285; Rédei 1986—1988:278— 
279 *mols-; Décsy 1990:103 [*mola] ‘piece; to break’; Janhunen 1977b:86 
*mals-. (?) Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) molde- ‘to rot, to be spoiled 
(intr.)’, molyul ‘pus’, molyite- ‘to let rot, to spoil’, moldend'e ‘rotten skin 
from which a chamois ornament is made’. Nikolaeva 2006:272. 

D. Proto-Altaic *mole- ‘to rub, to crush, to grind, to wear out; to become worn 
out, weak, tired, weary’: Proto-Tungus *mul- '(vb.) to fall ill; (adj.) weak, 
tired’ > Evenki mul- ‘to fall ill’, multe ‘weak, tired’. Proto-Turkic *bül- ‘to 
be destroyed, ruined; to destroy’ > Old Kipchak bül- ‘to remove, to fire’; 
Karaim bül- ‘to be destroyed, ruined’; Tatar böl- ‘to be destroyed, ruined’; 
Bashkir böl- ‘to be destroyed, ruined’; Kazakh biilin- ‘to be destroyed, 
ruined’, büldir- ‘to destroy’; Kirghiz bülün- ‘to be alarmed’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:941—942 *mole ‘sick, weak’. 

E. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Yupik *mulya- ‘to be careful or gentle (with)’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik (Kenai Peninsula) u/ga(yuy)-, (Kodiak) uyla(yuy)- ‘to be 
careful or gentle’; Central Alaskan Yupik mulyaka- ‘to be careful or gentle 
(with)’, mulnaita- ‘to be careless or reckless’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:203. 


Buck 1949:4.91 tired, weary; 5.56 grind; 9.31 rub; 15.75 soft; 15.77 smooth. 
Brunner 1969:20, no. 10; Caldwell 1913:603—604; Greenberg 2002:84—85, 
no. 186; Möller 1911:161—162; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.11:69—70, no. 302, 
*moLA ‘to smash’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:637—639, no. 518; Dolgopolsky 
1998:55—56, no. 63, *mol/IV ‘to pound, to gnaw, to smash to pieces’ and 
2008, no. 1404, *molV (or *molhV ??) ‘to pound, to gnaw/smash into pieces’. 


900. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mor-a ‘any body of water: sea, lake, flood, stream, pool, 
cistern, reservoir, basin, canal, channel’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mr ‘any body of water: lake, pool, cistern, reservoir, 
flood, stream, basin, canal, channel’. Gardiner 1957:569; Erman—Grapow 
1921:66 and 1926—1963.2:96, 2:97; Hannig 1995:345; Faulkner 1962: 
111. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:384, no. 1774, *mir- ‘river’; Ehret 1995:310, 
no. 595, *mur- ‘to flow’.] 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian mere ‘lake’. Assuming development from *mori 
‘lake’ (cf. Schmidt 1962:37: “Zan e [« o under the influence of an i in the 
following syllable|"), as in Old English mere ‘lake, pool, cistern; sea’ (< 
Common Germanic *mari- < Proto-Indo-European *mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any 
body of water: sea, lake, swamp, marsh’). 

C. [Proto-Indo-European *mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, 
swamp, marsh’: Latin mare ‘sea’; Old Irish muir ‘sea’; Gothic marei ‘sea’, 
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mari- in mari-saiws ‘lake’; Old Icelandic marr ‘sea’; Old English mere 
‘lake, pool, cistern; sea’; Old Saxon meri ‘sea’; Dutch meer ‘lake, pool’; 
Old High German mari, meri ‘sea’ (New High German Meer); Lithuanian 
máré ‘sea’; Old Prussian mary ‘lagoon, bay’; Old Church Slavic morje 
‘sea’; Russian more [mope] ‘sea’; Hittite marmar(r)a-, °° mammarra- 
‘waterlogged woodland, overgrown swamp, wetland, slough, moor, 
marsh’. Derivative in: Proto-Germanic *mar-isk- ‘marsh’ > Old English 
mersc, merisc ‘marsh’; Middle Low German mersch, marsch ‘marsh’; 
Middle Dutch mersch(e) ‘marsh’ (Dutch marsk); New High German 
Marsch ‘fen(land), alluvial land’. Pokorny 1959:748 *mori-, *mori- ‘sea’; 
Walde 1927—1932.II:234—235 *mari; Mann 1984—1987:732—733 
*mari, -ia ‘sea’; Watkins 1985:43 *mori- and 2000:56 *mori- ‘body of 
water; lake (?), sea (?)’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:943 *mor(i)- and 
1995.1:580 *mor-/*mar- ‘sea’; Benveniste 1935:76 *már-, *máry-, *móry-, 
*mor-éi-; Mallory—Adams 1997:503—504 *mori ‘sea’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:387; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::38—39 *mari; De Vaan 
2008:365; Orél 2003:261 Proto-Germanic *mariskaz, 261 *mariz; Kroonen 
2013:354 Proto-Germanic *mari- ‘lake, sea’; Feist 1939:346 *mari (or 
*mori ?) and 347; Lehmann 1986:245 *mdr-y- or *mór-y-n; De Vries 
1977:379—380; Onions 1966:557 West Germanic *marisk- and 570 
*mori-, *mari-; Klein 1971:447 Germanic *mari- ‘sea’ and 458; Vercoullie 
1898:185; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:463—464 and 470 Common Germanic 
*mari- ‘sea’; Kluge—Seebold 1989:463 and 470 *mari; Derksen 2008: 
325; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:409—420; Puhvel 1984— .6:79—80.] Note: 
The Indo-European terms are phonologically ambiguous. They may belong 
here or with Proto-Nostratic *mar- (~ *mar-) ‘marsh, swamp’. 

Proto-Altaic *mjuri ‘any body of water: river, lake, sea’: Proto-Mongolian 
*moren ‘river, lake’ > Written Mongolian móren ‘large river or lake’; 
Khalkha mórón ‘large river which empties into a lake or sea; lake’; Buriat 
müre(n) ‘river’; Kalmyk morn ‘river’; Ordos mórón ‘river’; Dagur mure, 
mur ‘river’; Shira- Yughur meren, merem ‘river’; Dongxiang moren, moran 
‘river’; Monguor muron ‘river’. Poppe 1955:49. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak (2003:935—936 *miuri *water') compare the above forms with 
possible Tungus, Japanese, and Korean cognates. However, Dolgopolsky 
(2008, no. 1382) is probably correct in rejecting the comparison of the 
Tungus forms with those cited here. 


Buck 1949:1.32 sea; 1.33 lake. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.II:60—61, no. 294, 
*máràá ‘damp; moisture’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:653, no. 530; Dolgopolsky 
1998:25—26, no. 14, *moRE ‘water body’ and 2008, no. 1461, *moRE (= 
*moRi ?) *body of water'. 


901. Proto-Nostratic *muk’- (~ *mok’-): 


(vb.) *muk’- ‘to strain, to make great efforts’; 
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(n.) *muk’-a ‘straining (as a woman in labor or as when defecating), effort; 
fatigue, suffering’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian mukku ‘to weary, to tire, to wane’, mukku 
‘weakened, weary’. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil mukku (mukki-) ‘to strain (as a woman in travail), to 
make great efforts’, mukkal, mukku ‘straining (as in travail), great effort’; 
Malayalam mukkuka ‘to strain, to grunt, to make an effort (as in travail or 
when easing nature)’, mukkal, mukkam ‘straining, etc.’, mikkuka ‘ to press, 
to strain at stool’; Toda muk- (muky-) ‘to grunt while defecating when 
constipated, to hesitate’; Kota muk- (muky-) ‘to strain to deliver child, to 
make a strenuous effort’, muk ‘the act of straining, great effort’; Kannada 
mukkiri, mukkare ‘to strain, to make violent efforts in pain, etc.’; Tulu 
mukkuruni ‘to snort, to grunt, to growl’, mukkuru ‘snorting, grunting, 
growling’, bukku ‘to strain’; Telugu mukku ‘to strain, to exert with a strain 
or strenuously, to grunt, to groan, to grumble’; Pengo mūk- ‘to lift with 
effort’. Burrow—Emeneau 1964:438, no. 4896(a). 

C. Indo-European: Greek uóyog (< *mok’-) ‘toil, trouble; distress, difficulty’, 
uoy£o ‘to toil, to suffer; to suffer pain, to be distressed; to labor at’, uoyoo- 
toKoc ‘helping women in hard childbirth’, uoyepóg ‘(of persons) toiling, 
wretched; (of things) toilsome, grievous’, uóyig ‘with toil and pain’. Mann 
1984—1987:785—786 *mog- (*mogal-, *mogar-) ‘toil, hardship; hard, 
difficult’; Boisacq 1950:642; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::247—248; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1I:707—708; Hofmann 1966:204; Beekes 2010.II:960—961 
(pe-Greek); Prellwitz 1905:297. Note: Not related to Lithuanian (dialectal) 
smagus ‘heavy to carry or pull’; Latvian smags, smagrs ‘heavy, weighty’. 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:837—838. 


Buck 1949:9.13 work, labor, toil (vb., intr.); 9.97 difficult. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:672, no. 551. 


902. Proto-Nostratic root *mun- (~ *mon-): 
(vb.) *mun- ‘to protrude, to stand out; to jut out; to be first, foremost, in front 
of; 
(n.) *mun-a ‘topmost or most prominent part, highest or farthest point’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mnw ‘mountain chain, mountain range’, mnw 
‘monument, obelisk’, mn-ty ‘the two mountains (that is, the two mountain 
ranges on the east and west sides of the Nile)’. Hannig 1995:338; Faulkner 
1962:108; Erman—Grapow 1921:64 and 1926—1963.2:69, 2:71; Gardiner 
1957:568. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil mun ‘in front, previous, prior; antiquity, eminence’, 
munnam ‘in front’, munpu ‘former time, front, antiquity; bodily strength, 
greatness; before, in front of, formerly’, munpan ‘powerful man, leader, 
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master’, munr-il ‘front of a house, space’, munnar ‘before, in advance, in 
front of, in former times’, munnu (munni-) ‘to meet, to reach, to join, to 
precede’, munai ‘front, face, superiority, eminence, point, sharpened end, 
edge, cape, headland’, munnor ‘predecessors, ancestors, the ancients, chief 
ministers’, mundtu ‘that which is in front, that which is earlier’, munaifiar 
‘commander of an army’, munti ‘front, outer edge of cloth, some time 
before’, muntu (munti-) ‘(vb.) to come in front, to advance, to meet, to be 
prior in time or place, to take precedence, to take the lead, to be first, to 
surpass, to excel, to be old, to be long lasting; (n.) antiquity, priority, 
beginning’, muntai ‘antiquity, the past, former time; ancestor; in front of’; 
Malayalam mun, munnam ‘priority in space and time, first, former; before’, 
munnamé ‘before’, munnar 'forepart of animals’, munnal ‘presence’, 
munnil, munné ‘before’, munni ‘cape, headland’, munnéyavan, munnévan 
‘the former’, munti ‘the edge, skirt of cloth’, muntuka ‘to overtake’, 
mumpu ‘the front, presence’, mumpan ‘the foremost, principal’, mumpinal 
‘formerly’, mumpil ‘in front’, mumpé ‘before’, muna ‘a sharp point, 
sharpness, promontory’, munakka ‘to go before’, munampu ‘headland, tip’; 
Kota mun-, mu- ‘front, fore’, mon ‘point’, mund, mind ‘previous time, state 
of being before in space’, mund- (mundy-), mind- (mindy-) ‘to go in front, 
to act first’, mugga:r ‘forward, in front, early’; Toda mun ‘in front; former’, 
min ‘sharp point, top of hill’, minp ‘sharp end of horn’; Kannada mun 
(mum), munnu ‘that which is before, in front of, preceding in space; that 
which is preceding in time; that which is towards a place’, muficu ‘(vb.) to 
be or go before or first, to precede, to outgo, to go beyond, to exceed, to 
outdo, to surpass, to excel; (n.) state of preceding or being before in time or 
position, state of being previous or prior, former time’, muricita ‘state of 
being before in time, previous or prior, beforehand’, murica ‘a man in the 
front, chief, leader’, muñce ‘in advance, in the first place, previously, 
formerly, first, beforehand, before, earlier than’, muntu, munda, mundu 
‘the front part or side, front, state of being in front of anything that is 
behind, state of being advanced in position, that of being first, state of 
being before or previous, state of being future’, mundu ‘to precede’, mone 
‘point, extremity, end; sharpness; state of being before’, munna, munnam, 
munnal ‘the front; in front, before, formerly, previously; first, prior to, 
preceding; following, henceforth’, munne ‘even the front, etc.’, mumbu 
*forepart, front, the direction of the front, state of being previous'; Tulu 
mundana ‘priority; first, prior; future’, munderiyuni, munderuni, 
mundersuni ‘to advance, to march, to continue, to carry on’, mundé 
‘before, in front’, munni ‘tip, lappet’, muné, munné, monè, monè ‘point, 
end, extremity’; Kodagu mina ‘in front, further’, mumba-ra ‘the fore’, 
mumbi ‘predominance’, mone ‘sharp point’, mund- (mundi-) ‘to go ahead’; 
Telugu muni ‘first, former, previous, front’, munimungali ‘the very front’, 
munucu ‘to go or appear before’, muncu ‘to increase, to excel’, mungali 
‘front, foremost’, munupati ‘former, previous’, munupu ‘the past, a former 
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period in time; formerly, of old, previously’, munumu ‘the front or 
vanguard of an army’, munumunu, munumunnu ‘first of all, in the very 
beginning’, munnu ‘former period of time; formerly, first’, mundata(n) ‘in 
front, before’, mundati ‘first, former, prior; front’, mundara ‘the front, 
former or past time; in front, before, first; in the last instance, previously, 
formerly; hereafter, in the future’, mundu ‘the front, state of being first or 
early; priority, past time, the past; first, front, earlier, prior, previous; (adv.) 
first, early, to begin with, in former times’, mona ‘point, extremity, tip, in 
front’; Naikri mund ‘before’; Parji munni ‘before’, mundi ‘in front’, 
munnited ‘first, the one in front’, mundel ‘in front, before’, mona ‘tip, 
point’; Gadba (Salur) mundel, mundel ‘the front’; Gondi munné ‘before, in 
front, next year’, munne ‘in front of, previously’, munné, mune ‘before, in 
front of, mine ‘ahead’, munneval ‘leader’; Konda muygal, mundala ‘in 
front’; Kuwi munu ‘point (of needle, etc.)’; Kurux munddh, mund ‘first, 
ahead of, previous to, before that time, ago’, munja ‘the extremity, 
beginning, head point, end’; Brahui mon ‘front’, moni ‘being in front’; 
Malto mundi ‘formerly, in ancient times’, mundoti ‘ancient’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:452—453, no. 5020(a); Krishnamurti 2003:392 *mun 
‘prior, before, front’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *mon-/*mn- (secondary e-grade form: *men-) ‘(vb.) 
to protrude, to stand out, to jut out; (n.) highest or farthest point, topmost or 
most protuberant part’: Avestan mati- ‘mountain top’; Latin mentum 
‘chin’, emineo ‘to project, to stand out’, minae ‘the battlements, parapets of 
a wall’, minor ‘to jut out, to project’, promineo ‘to stand out, to jut out, to 
project’, mons, -tis ‘mountain’; Welsh mynydd ‘mountain’, mant ‘jaw’; 
Cornish meneth ‘mountain’; Breton menez ‘mountain’; Old Icelandic 
meena ‘to tower’. Pokorny 1959:726 *men- ‘to project’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:263 *men-; Mann 1984—1987:781—782 *mntos ‘mouth, chin, 
jaw’; Watkins 1985:41 *men- and 2000:54 *men- ‘to project’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:270 (?) men- ‘mountain’, *men- ‘to project, to stick out’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.II:666 *m(e)n-t[^]-, also fn. 1 *m(e)n-, and 
1995.1:574 *m(e)n-t^- ‘mountain, heights’, also fn. 2 *m(e)n- ‘mountain’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:398, 403—404, and 412—413; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:72—73 *men-, 1:90, and II:108—109 *men-; De Vaan 
2008:373, 380, and 388; De Vries 1977:400. 


Buck 1949:1.22 mountain, hill; 4.209 chin; 12.33 top; 12.35 end; 12.352 point. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:655—656, no. 533; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1431, 
*mu|onV (or *mu|on/V] TV ?) ‘mountain, hill’. 


903. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mun-a ‘egg, testicle’: 
Extended form (Dravidian and Slavic): 
(n.) *mun-d-a (~ *mon-d-a) ‘egg, testicle’ 
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A. Proto-Dravidian *munft-ay ‘egg, testicle’: Tamil muftai ‘egg, ovum’, 
muntai ‘egg’; Malayalam mutta, motta ‘egg’; Kota mot ‘egg’; Toda muty 
‘egg’; Kannada motte ‘egg’; Kodagu mutte ‘egg, testis’; Tulu motte ‘egg’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:442, no. 4939. 

B. Indo-European: Common Slavic *modo (< *mon-d'-) ‘testicle’ > Russian 
mudo [myo] ‘testicle’; Czech moud ‘testicle’; Polish mudo ‘testicle’ 
(Russian loan). 

C. Proto-Uralic *muna ‘egg, testicle’: Finnish muna ‘egg, testicle’; Estonian 
muna ‘egg’; Lapp / Saami mánne/máne- and monne/mone- ‘egg’; Mordvin 
mona ‘testicle’; Cheremis / Mari (Eastern) munó ‘egg’; Vogul / Mansi man 
‘testicle’; Ostyak / Xanty mon, (Southern) man ‘testicle, male sexual 
organ’; Hungarian mony ‘egg, testicle, male sexual organ’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan manu ‘egg’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mona ‘egg’; Selkup 
Samoyed maane, man ‘male sexual organ’; Kamassian munuj ‘egg’ 
(derivative). Collinder 1955:36 and 1977:55; Rédei 1986—1988:285—286 
*muna; Décsy 1990:103 *muna ‘egg’; Janhunen 1977b:86 *mand. 


Buck 1949:4.48 egg; 4.49 testicle. Illič-Svityč 1965:373 *mun(d)a ‘egg’ 
(‘aio’) and 1971—1984.II:72—73, no. 307, (?) *muna ‘egg, testicle’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:671, no. 549; Hakola 2000:108—109, no. 465; Pudas- 
Marlow 1974:65, no. 180; Dolgopolsky 1998:60, no. 71, *muna(-t/dV) ‘egg’ 
and 2008, no. 1429, *munV(-t|dV) ‘egg’ (— ‘testicle’); Greenberg 2002:60, no. 
127. 


904. Proto-Nostratic root *muy- (~ *mon-): 

(vb.) *mun- ‘to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause pain, trouble, distress, 
suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, distress, suffering, 
difficulty’ ; 

(n.) *muy-a ‘suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, distress, affliction, calamity, 
misery’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *m/u/y- ‘(vb.) to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause 
pain, trouble, distress, suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, 
distress, suffering, difficulty; (n.) suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, 
distress, affliction, calamity, misery’: Proto-Semitic *man-aw- ‘to be 
afflicted with, to suffer (from)’ > Arabic mand ‘to put to the test, to try, to 
tempt, to afflict; (passive) to be afflicted (with), to be sorely tried (by), to 
suffer, to sustain, to undergo, to experience; to be afflicted, hit, smitten, 
stricken’. Egyptian mn ‘to be ill, to suffer; to be ill of, to suffer from; to be 
troubled about’, mn ‘sick man’, mnt ‘malady, suffering, distress, calamity’, 
mnw ‘pain’. Hannig 1995:335; Faulkner 1962:107; Gardiner 1957:568; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:64 and 1926—1963.2:66—67. 

B. (?) Proto-Indo-European *monkt-/*mpkh- ‘torment, torture’: Old Church 
Slavic moka ‘torment’, moco, mociti ‘to torment’; Czech muka ‘torture’; 
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Serbo-Croatian mika ‘torment’; Russian múka [Myka] ‘torment, torture’. 
Pokorny 1959:730—731 *men(a)k- ‘to knead’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:268 
*menq- ‘to knead’; Rix 1998a:394—395 *menk- ‘to press, to squeeze, to 
knead’; Mann 1984—1987:730—731 *mankos, -us ‘maimed, defective; 
defect, flaw’, 755 *menk- ‘to squeeze; soft, compliant’, 795 *monk- (?) 
‘pressure, constraint’, and 779—780 *mnk- ‘soft, pliant; to squeeze’; 
Derksen 2008:328—329 and 329; Mallory—Adams 1997:450 *menk- ‘to 
press’. 

C. Proto-Altaic *miuyo ‘suffering’: Tungus: Evenki miyni- ‘to have nagging 
pain (of joints, heart)’. Proto-Mongolian *muy ‘difficulty’ > Written 
Mongolian muy ‘difficulty, distress’, muyda- ‘to become insufficient; to 
come to an end, to be exhausted; to be in trouble or difficult 
circumstances’, muydani- ‘to be in a difficult position, to be in need or 
distress’, muyla- ‘to be in need, wanting’; Khalkha munla- ‘to be in need, 
to be exhausted’. Proto-Turkic *buy ‘suffering’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon) buy 
‘suffering’, (Old Uighur) muy ‘suffering’; Karakhanide Turkic muy 
‘suffering’; Turkish bun ‘suffering’; Gagauz bun ‘suffering’; Turkmenian 
(dialectal) muy-li ‘sorrowful’; Uzbek muy ‘suffering’; Uighur muy 
‘suffering’; Tatar moy ‘suffering’; Bashkir mor ‘suffering’; Kirghiz muy 
‘suffering’; Noghay muy ‘suffering’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) muy 
‘suffering’; Tuva muy ‘suffering’; Yakut muy ‘suffering’; Dolgan muy 
‘suffering’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:935 *miuno ‘suffering’. 

D. (?) Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *mayik- ‘to get jammed, squeezed, pinched’ > 
Seward Peninsula Inuit migiaq- ‘to get squeezed, jammed, caught’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit migik- ‘to pinch one’s hand in a door’; Greenlandic Inuit 
miniy- ‘to get jammed (finger or toe, by a blow or pressure)’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:198. 


Buck 1949:16.31 pain, suffering; 16.32 grief, sorrow. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1453, *muyKa|u (= *murka|á ?) ‘to make great efforts, (7) to be heavy’. 


905. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 
(vb.) *mur- ‘to crush, to break, to destroy’; 
(n.) *mur-a ‘break, breach, rupture, fracture’; (adj.) ‘crushed, broken, 
destroyed, ruptured, mutilated; weakened’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil muri (-v-, -nt-) ‘to break, to give way (as a branch), to be 
defeated, to be discomfited, to perish, to cease to exist’, muri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to 
break (as a stick), to cut, to discontinue’, muri ‘piece, half, broken half of 
coconut, piece of cloth, deed, written bond, receipt, part of village or town, 
room’, muriccal ‘breaking, indigence, want’, murukku (murukki-) ‘to 
break’, muriyal ‘breaking’, murivu ‘breaking, breach, rupture, fracture, 
enmity, antidote’, murippu ‘antidote, estrangement, breach of friendship’; 
Malayalam muri ‘fragment, piece of cloth, room, chamber, apartment, 
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parish, hamlet, a note, bond’, murikka ‘to break, to cut, to wound, to 
decide, to settle’, muriccal ‘breach’, murippikka ‘to cause to cut down’, 
muriyan ‘cutting’, muriyuka ‘to break through or in pieces, to be wounded, 
to be decided, to curdle (as milk)’, murivu ‘breach, wound’, muruka ‘to cut 
up vegetables’; Kannada muri ‘(vb.) to bring about a flaw in a thing by 
bending it, to sever by fracture, to break, to break off (as leaves, fruit, etc.), 
to crush, to break down, to defeat, to rout, to destroy, to break up, to put an 
end to, to do away with; to break (intr.), to become weakened in 
constitution, to lose strength, to be impaired; (n.) fragment, piece, broken 
or torn off particle, state of being broken, broken off’, murige, muruyuvike 
‘breaking’, murivu ‘crushing, destruction’, murisu ‘to cause to break, to 
cause to crush, to get changed (as large money into smaller)’, muruka, 
muraka ‘a man who breaks or ruins, a maimed man, an imbecile’, 
murukatana ‘breaking, ruining’, muruku ‘fragment, piece (as of bread)’, 
muruva, murava ‘a maimed, imbecile wretch’; Telugu muriyu ‘(vb.) to be 
broken, severed; (n.) piece, crumb’, murugu ‘to be crushed’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:451, no. 5008. Tamil muravu ‘break, broken condition (as 
of the mouth of a pot)’, muri (-v-, -nt-) ‘to break off, to snap off, to perish, 
to be ruined, to be scattered, to go wrong, to be defeated, to separate, to 
leave, to lose one’s position’, muri (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to break off (tr.), to snap off, 
to ruin, to defeat’, muri ‘piece, bit broken off, scratch, blemish’, murippu 
‘breaking, bruising, cracking’, muriyal ‘bit, fragment, that which is brittle’, 
murivu ‘breaking, snapping, leaving, separation’, murukku (murukki-) 
‘(vb.) to destroy, to crush, to ruin, to kill, to break in pieces, to dissolve; 
(n.) killing’, murunku (murunki-) ‘to perish, to be destroyed, to break’, 
muri ‘bit, part’; Malayalam müruka ‘to cut, to cut up (a hog, etc.), to reap’; 
Kota mury- (murc-) ‘to break (stick-like thing) (tr., intr.), to indent (neck in 
throwing pot), mury ‘small piece, crack in iron of tool’; Toda müry- 
(miirs-) ‘to break in two (stick) (intr.)’, müry- (miirc-) ‘to break in two 
(stick) (tr.)’; Kodagu muri- (murip-, murit-) ‘to make a cut’; Tulu muri ‘an 
incision or a notch’, murku ‘fragment, piece, bit’, müruni ‘to mince, to cut 
up (as vegetables)’; Telugu muri, muriya ‘a bit, piece’, muri-konu ‘to cut’, 
muriyu ‘to break’, mukku ‘piece, bit, fragment, part’; Kolami murk- ‘to 
break’; Naikri mur- ‘to break (intr.)’, murk- ‘to break (tr.)’, murnde ‘a 
quarter (of bread)’; Pengo mur- ‘to cut (horizontally)’; Kui mroku inba ‘to 
snap off, to be broken off, mrunga (mrungi-) ‘to be torn’, mrunga vipka 
‘to break away from a torn part’, mrupka (< *mruk-p-, mrukt-) ‘(vb.) to 
tear, to murder, to kill; (n.) tearing, murder’, mritva (mrüt-) ‘to die’; Kurux 
murcna ‘to twist and break’, murcrna ‘to get broken, not to come off or out 
entire’, mur"knà ‘to abscind, to amputate, to cut in two by hacking, to cut 
in small pieces, to damage by cutting off a part, to mangle, to mutilate’; 
Malto murke ‘to cut into bits, to cut across, to cross (a river)’, murkre ‘to 
be cut to pieces’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:446—447, no. 4975. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *mor-/*my- (secondary e-grade form: *mer-) ‘to 
crush, to destroy; to be or become crushed, to disintegrate’: Latin 
mortarium ‘mortar’; Old Irish meirb ‘flabby, weak’; Welsh merw ‘weak, 
slack’; Old Icelandic merja ‘to bruise, to crush’, morna ‘to waste or pine 
away’; Old English mearu ‘tender, delicate’, mierran ‘to hinder, to obstuct; 
to squander, to waste; to err’; Old High German maro, marawer ‘mellow’; 
Late Middle High German miirsen ‘to crush’; Greek papaívo ‘to waste 
away, to decay, to wither, to die away, to go out (fire)’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) mar-ri-ya-az-zi ‘to be broken, to collapse, to melt’. Rix 1998a:396 
*merh;- ‘to seize forcefully, to squeeze’; Pokorny 1959:735—737 *mer-, 
*mera- ‘to rub, to wear out’; Walde 1927—1932.11:276—279 *mer-; Mann 
1984—1987:760 *meruos, -is ‘limp, soft, weak’, 797 *morio, *moreio ‘to 
crush, to kill, to be crushed, to disintegrate’, 807 "*mrsio, 807—808 
*mrsos, -uos, -à (*mrksos, -à) ‘broken-down, decayed; decay, mold’, 820 
*murtio ‘to break down, to crush’; Watkins 1985:42 *mer- and 2000:55 
*mer- ‘to rub away, to harm’; Mallory—Adams 1997:142 *mer- ‘to crush, 
to pulverize’; Kloekhorst 2008b:558; Puhvel 1984—  .6:62—64; Frisk 
1970—1973.1I:174; Boisacq 1950:610 *mer(a*)-; Hofmann 1966:190; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:666; Beekes 2010.1[:904; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:112; Ernout—Meillet 1979:415; De Vaan 2008:390; Orél 
2003:262 Proto-Germanic *marwaz ~ *merwaz, 262 *marzjanan; De Vries 
1977:385 and 393 *mer-; Onions 1966:554; Klein 1971:444. 

C. Proto-Uralic *mura- ‘to break, to shatter’: Finnish muru ‘crumb, 
fragment’, murta- ‘to break, to shatter’; Lapp / Saami moarrá-/moará- ‘to 
break to pieces’; Ostyak / Xanty mory-, (Northern) móri- ‘to burst, to 
shatter (intr.)’, muragt- ‘to break (tr.)’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets marda- 
‘to shatter (tr.)’, mardo- ‘to shatter (intr.)’, marna- ‘to crumble (intr.), to 
dissolve (intr.)’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan maru- ‘to shatter’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) more- ‘to shatter’; Selkup Samoyed morru ‘piece, 
morsel’, morna- ‘to shatter, to beat to pieces’, moorganna- ‘to break, to 
split apart’. Joki 1973:287; Collinder 1955:36 and 1977:55; Rédei 1986— 
1988:288 *mura (*mur3); Décsy 1990:103 *mura ‘piece; to break’; 
Janhunen 1977b:87—88 *móró- (? ~ *mar-). Yukaghir (Northern / Tundra) 
mur- ‘to cut off, muregej- ‘to burst, to split, to break’, murigii- ‘to cut off 
in one movement’. Nikolaeva 2006:281. 

D. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit *muriig- ‘to sharpen’ > Western Canadian Inuit 
(Caribou) munilRunyuaq ‘big smooth one’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
(Labrador) muniiq- ‘to grind, to whet’, (Tarramiut) muniq- ‘to be sharp, to 
sharpen’; Greenlandic Inuit muriir- ‘to grind’, muniit- ‘to be blunt, to be 
rounded at end or edge’, muriirsivik ‘whetstone’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:203. 


Sumerian mur ‘to crush, to grind’. 
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Buck 1949:5.56 grind; 9.26 break (vb. tr.). Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1I:75—76, 
no. 310, *murA ‘to break, to smash’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:648—650, no. 
526; Hakola 2000:109—110, no. 469; Assadian—Hakola 2003:89, no. 286; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1463, *murV ‘to break, to crush, to cut’. 


906. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian mr ‘to bind up, to tie together’, mrw ‘strip (of cloth), 
bundle (of clothes)’, mrw, mrt ‘weavers’; Coptic mur [Moyp] ‘to bind, to 
gird, to tie’. Hannig 1995:347; Erman—Grapow 1921:67 and 1926— 
1963.2:105; Faulkner 1962:111; Gardiner 1957:569; Vycichl 1983:119; 
Cerny 1976:88. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil murarci ‘a cord’; Tulu murajé ‘rope made of straw’; 
Gondi moros, maros ‘rope prepared from fiber of the paur tree’; Kui mrasu 
‘rope made from hide’; Kuwi marcu ‘rope attaching bullock to plow’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:447, no. 4976. Tamil muri ‘(vb.) to bend, to lack 
in strength, to be gentle; (n.) bend, curve’, murivu ‘contracting, fold, 
laziness’, (reduplicated) murimuri ‘to curve, to bend’; Malayalam 
murutuka ‘to pluck by twisting’; Toda müry fury- (furs-) ‘to stretch the 
body in yawning’; Kannada muri ‘(vb.) to bend, to be bent, to grow 
crooked, to wind, to meander, to stretch oneself with windings of the 
limbs, to turn around or twist (as the whiskers); (n.) state of being bent, 
curved, etc.; bend; winding course of a river; ring’, murike ‘bending, 
crooking by straining’, murige ‘bending, twisting, a twist’, muripu ‘to turn 
round or whirl the fist’, murivu ‘bending or twisting, a bend, winding 
course of a river; surrounding’, murucu ‘to turn round, to twist’, murudisu 
‘to pluck by twisting’, muruhu ‘a bend, curve, winding course of a river, a 
surrounding place, crookedness of mind, a crooked object; a pervert; turn, 
repetition’, murul ‘crooked’, murntu ‘to become crooked’, mor(a)ku ‘to be 
turning round or be giddy from pride’; Tulu muri ‘curve, circle, ring, twist, 
the creases of the hand, windings of a conch, etc.’, murigé ‘twist, 
entanglement’, murlu ‘stretching of a limb’; Telugu murincu ‘to turn (tr.)’; 
Gadba murg- (murug-) ‘to bend down’, murgén ‘bent’; Parji murg- ‘to be 
bent’, murgal ‘hunchback’; Gondi muritand ‘to be dislocated’, mur-jupnt 
aianad ‘to be crooked’, moorga ‘humpbacked’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:447, no. 4977. Tamil murukku (murukki-) ‘to twist (as a rope), to 
twirl, to spin (as a potter his wheel)’, muruku (muruki-) ‘to wriggle, to 
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twist’; Malayalam murukuka ‘to be twisted, to be tight’, murukal ‘a twist’, 
murukkuka ‘to twist, to twine, to tighten’, murukkal ‘writhing, spasms’, 
muriccu-kutti ‘anything twisted’, muriccu-kuttuka ‘to wreath, to plait’, 
murukku ‘twining, twisting, writhing, a twisted cake’; Kannada muruku ‘to 
give a different shape (to the face), to twist (it) out of its natural shape, to 
distort (it), to change the expression’, murukisu ‘to cause to appear 
distorted, to distort or change (as the face or its features)’, murigu ‘curve’; 
Kodagu mur- (muri-) ‘to tighten’, murik- (muriki-) ‘to tighten’, muriki 
‘string which binds or tightens, rope around center of drum by which its 
heads are tightened’; Telugu murakatamu ‘turning’, murakatincu ‘to turn’; 
Kurux murkarnad ‘to sprain oneself, murka?ana ‘to sprain’; Kolami 
murgadileng ‘to twist (a limb)’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:451, no. 5012. 
[Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor-/*mr- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait’: Greek 
uépuīs ‘cord, string, rope’; Old Icelandic merdr ‘fish-trap’; Middle Low 
German moren ‘to tie’; Middle Dutch marren ‘to tie’. Pokorny 1959:733 
*mer- ‘to plait, to weave’; Walde 1927—1932.11:272—273 *mer-; 
Watkins 1985:42 *mer- ‘to tie’; Mallory—Adams 1997:64 *mer- ‘to braid, 
to bind’; Boisacq 1950:628; Hofmann 1966:198; Frisk 1970—1973.II:211 
*mer- ‘to braid, to plait’; Beekes 2010.II:932 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:687 (obscure); De Vries 1977:384 *mer- ‘to braid, to plait, 
to weave'.] The Indo-European forms may belong with Proto-Nostratic 
*mar- (~ *mar-) ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.’ 
instead. 

Proto-Altaic *mura- ‘(vb.) to turn, to return; (adj.) round’: Proto-Tungus 
*murV- ‘(vb.) to walk around, to return; (adj.) round’ > Evenki muru- ‘to 
walk around, to return’, murume ‘round’; Lamut / Even mervk- ‘to walk 
around, to return’, mereti ‘round’; Negidal meyel ‘round’; Manchu murgen 
‘round’; Ulch muru-muru ‘round’; Orok morolime ‘round’; Nanay / Gold 
murgi ‘round’; Udihe mogol'uó ‘round’. Manchu muri- ‘to twist, to wring, 
to wring out, to pinch; to be stubborn, obstinate; to wrong (someone); to 
throw sideways (in wrestling)’, muriyan ‘a bend or a turn on a road or a 
path’; Evenki moroko ‘river bend’. Proto-Mongolian *murui- ‘slanting, 
bending, awry; bend, curve’ > Written Mongolian murui- ‘to bend, to be 
crooked, to turn, to meander’, muruid- ‘to bend, to twist; to become 
crooked’, murui ‘slanting, bending, awry, gnarled; uneven; bend, curve, 
curvature, crookedness’, muruily-a ‘curvature, detour; crookedness’, 
(causative) muruilya- ‘to bend, to curve, to distort; to tum aside, to 
deflect’, muruitai ‘bent, curved’; Khalkha muruy- ‘awry, slanting; crooked, 
curved; divergent, round-about; bend, curve, crookedness, detour’; Buriat 
mura ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, curve’; Kalmyk mura ‘slanting, 
bending, awry; bend, curve’; Ordos mur7 ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, 
curve’; Dagur morcigui ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, curve’; Monguor 
murt ‘slanting, bending, awry; bend, curve’. Poppe 1960:36 and 130; Street 
1974:20 *muru- ‘to twist, to curve’, *muru-y ‘bent; bend’; Starostin— 
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Dybo—Mudrak 2003:955—956 *mura ‘(vb.) to turn, to return; (adj.) 
round’. 


Buck 1949:9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 9.19 rope, cord; 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn 
around (vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
653—655, no. 531; Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.11:74—75, no. 309, *muri- ‘to 
twist’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1462, *murV ‘to twist, to roll, to turn round’. 


907. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mur-a ‘mulberry, blackberry’: 


A. Proto-Indo-European *mor- ‘blackberry, mulberry’: Greek  pópov, 
(Hesychius) Opa: oukójuva ‘mulberry, blackberry’, uopéa ‘mulberry- 
tree’; Armenian mor ‘blackberry’; Latin morum ‘mulberry, blackberry’, 
morus *mulberry-tree'; Middle Irish merenn ‘mulberry’; Welsh merwydden 
(with e < o) ‘mulberry’; Old High German mirberi, morberi ‘mulberry’ 
(Middle High German mülber, New High German Maulbeere); Old 
English  morbeam, murbéam ‘mulberry-tree’, | morberie, | mürberie 
‘mulberry’; Lithuanian moras ‘mulberry’. Pokorny 1959:749 *moro- 
‘blackberry’; Walde 1927—1932.11:306 *moro-; Watkins 1985:43 *moro- 
and 2000:56 *moro- ‘blackberry, mulberry’; Mallory—Adams 1997:388 
*mórom ‘blackberry’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:645 *mdro- and 
1995.1:766 *moro- ‘mulberry’; Hofmann 1966:205 *morom; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:713; Boisacq 1950:645; Frisk 1970—1973.II:256; Beekes 
2010.II:968; Ernout—Meillet 1979:415 (Latin morum may be a Greek loan 
or, rather, a loan from a Mediterranean language); Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:114 *moro-; Onions 1966:595 *mor-; Klein 1971:480; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:468; Kluge—Seebold 1989:468. 

B. Proto-Uralic *mura ‘Rubus chamaemorus, berry (Rubus)’: Finnish muura, 
murrain/muuraime- ‘cloudberry, Rubus chamaemorus’; Ostyak / Xanty 
(Tremyugan) morank, (Southern) murah ‘Rubus chamaemorus’; Vogul / 
Mansi morah ‘Rubus chamaemorus’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mura?ka 
‘Rubus chamaemorus’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Hatanga) modagga, 
(Baiha) moragga “Rubus chamaemorus’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
marayga ‘Rubus chamaemorus’. Rédei 1986—1988:287 *mura; Collinder 
1955:37 and 1977:56; Décsy 1990:103 *mura ‘Rubus chamaemorus’; 
Sammallahti 1988:538 *murá ‘berry (Rubus)’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:655, no. 532; Hakola 2000:111, no. 475. 


908. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 
(vb.) *mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 
(n.) *mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 
Reduplicated: 
(vb.) *mur-mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 
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(n.) *mur-mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *mur- ‘to make a noise, to murmur’: Semitic: Arabic 
marmara ‘to be or become embittered, to become angry’, tamarmara ‘to 
murmur, to mumble, to grumble’; New Hebrew mirmer [MNI] ‘to 
complain, to grouse, to grumble, to become embittered (aggrieved), to be 
enraged (infuriated) with, to be embittered against’. Klein 1987:385. East 
Cushitic: Burji murmur-i ‘wizard, sorcerer (who tells fortunes by 
inspecting coffee beans)’, morom- ‘to argue’; Gedeo / Darasa morom- ‘to 
argue’; Sidamo moroom-, morom- ‘to argue’; Galla / Oromo morom- ‘to 
murmur, to disagree, to curse’; Somali murm- ‘to contradict, to disagree’; 
Gollango maram- ‘to deny’. Sasse 1982:149; Hudson 1989:21. 

Dravidian: Tamil mural (muralv-, muranr-) ‘to make sound, to cry, to 
sing’, murarru (murarri-) ‘to make sound, to cry’, muralal ‘sounding, 
confused noise, high pitch’, muralvu ‘soft sound (as of a lute)’, muravam 
‘noise, reverberation, drum’, murarkai, murarci ‘sound, song’, murali 
‘flute, nose-flute’, muracam, muracu ‘drum, tambour, war drum’, muravu, 
murutu ‘drum’; Malayalam muraluka, muruluka ‘to hum, to grunt, to 
growl’, murali ‘flute’, muracu, murajam ‘a small drum’, morampuka ‘to 
bark (dogs), to hawk (men)’; Kannada mora] ‘to hum, to grunt, to growl, to 
buzz, to howl’, more ‘(vb.) to hum, to buzz, to sound, to murmur, to creak, 
to gurgle, to whiz, to be noisy; to cause to sound; (n.) humming, buzzing, 
sounding, etc.’, moraha, morahu, morehu ‘humming, etc.’, mure ‘to hum, 
to buzz, to sound or play a lute, to sound as a lute does’; Telugu morayu ‘to 
sound, to resound’, morayika, morapamu ‘sound, noise’; Kodagu morad- 
(moraduv-, morat-) ‘to weep’, more ‘lamentation’; Tulu muresuni, 
moresuni ‘to rumble, to rattle (as thunder)’, murepini, murevuni, mureluni 
‘to creak (shoes)’, muriya ‘cry, weeping, loud noise’, muriyedpini ‘to 
grumble, to murmur’, muriyeduni, mureduni, muriyoduni, moreduni ‘to 
weep, to lament, to wail’, muriyatu ‘lamentation, wailing’, moré ‘cry’, 
muriyo 'alas!, weeping loudly; cry of lamentation, distress, etc.’; Telugu 
morayu ‘to sound’, mrógu, mroyu, mróvu ‘to sound’, mrógudu, mróta 
‘sound’, morayika, morapamu ‘sound, noise’; Kolami moray- (morayt-) ‘to 
produce musical sound (bell, etc.), to make to produce musical sound’, 
morp- (moropt-) ‘to play (flute), to ring (bell), to make to produce musical 
sound’; Naikri moray- ‘to sound (intr.)’, morap- ‘to sound (tr.)’; Parji mur- 
‘to growl (tiger), to hoot (owl)’, murip- (murit-) ‘to snore’; Gondi moritana 
‘to gurgle in the throat while sleeping’, muri-, muritana, mudiyanda, mor- 
‘to snore’; Kui muru inba ‘to mutter, to grumble, to growl’; Kuwi 
mürükiali ‘to growl’, muru muru à- ‘to grumble, to complain’; Kurux 
murrna ‘to thunder, especially with repeated peals; to utter threats, to 
threaten’; Malto mure ‘to speak, to say yes or no’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:446, no. 4973. Tamil muraiyitu ‘to complain, to express grievance’, 
muraiyitu ‘complaint’, murumuru, morumoru, morumoru ‘to murmur, to 
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grumble’; Malayalam murumurukka ‘to murmur’, mura ‘lamentation, 
wailing’, mura ituka ‘to complain, to find fault’; Kota murg- (murgy-) ‘to 
growl’, morv- (mord-) ‘to mumble’; Toda murx- (murxy-) ‘to growl’, mury 
‘complaint’, murk- (murky-) ‘to complain’; Kannada more ‘to roar, to cry 
aloud, to clamor, to howl, to yell’, more, morata ‘roaring, wailing’, 
moreyuvike ‘crying aloud, etc.’, morey-idu ‘to wail, to lament, to 
complain’; Konda murli- ‘to bark’; Telugu moragu, moravu ‘to bark as a 
dog, to bawl’, muramuramanu, muramuraladu ‘to be angry, to fret, to 
frown’, mora, morra ‘cry, scream, shriek, howl, wailing, clamor’, 
moralidu ‘to cry out; Manda murg- ‘to bark’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:451—452, no. 5013. Proto-Dravidian (*mury- >) *mur- ‘to sound, to 
make a sound, to make (a loud) noise’: Tamil muranku (muranki-) ‘to roar, 
to thunder, to make a loud noise, to be noised abroad, to make public’, 
murakku (murakki-) ‘(vb.) to sound, to beat a sounding instrument; (n.) 
sound, noise’, murakkam ‘loud noise (as of thunder or drums), clamor, 
roar’, mori ‘(vb.) to say, to speak; (n.) word, saying, language’, muravu, 
mura ‘drum, large loud-sounding drum’; Malayalam murannuka ‘to roar, 
to reverberate’, murakkuka ‘to beat or play an instrument, to make to 
resound’, murakkam ‘a reverberating, rumbling, roaring sound’, mori 
‘word’, moriyuka ‘to speak’; Kota morv ‘a child's continuous crying’; 
Kannada moragu ‘(vb.) to sound (as certain musical instruments), to roar, 
to thunder, to play certain instruments; (n.) sound of certain musical 
instruments, roaring, thunder’; Telugu mrógu, mrdyu, mróvu ‘to sound’; 
Naikri mur- (mutf-) ‘to speak’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:448, no. 4989. 

Proto-Indo-European *mur-, *mor-; (reduplicated) *mur-mur-, *mor-mor- 
‘to murmur, to rustle, to grumble’: Sanskrit murmura-h ‘crackling fire’, 
Murmura the name of a river, marmara-h ‘(adj.) rustling, murmuring; (n.) 
murmur’; Armenian mrmram, mrmrim (< *murmur-) ‘to murmur’; Greek 
poppópo, poppiópo ‘to roar, to boil (of water)’, popou ‘to shed tears, to 
weep’; Albanian murmuroj ‘to murmur, to mumble’; Latin murmuro ‘to 
murmur, to make a noise, to roar’, murmur ‘a murmuring, humming, 
roaring, rumbling, crashing’; Old Icelandic murra ‘to murmur’; Old High 
German murmuron ‘to murmur’; Lithuanian murméti, marméti ‘to mutter, 
to rumble; to murmur, to grumble’; Czech mrmlat ‘to mutter, to mumble’. 
Pokorny 1959:748—749 *mormor-, *murmur- ‘to murmur’; Walde 
1927—1932.1I::307—308 *mormor-, *murmur-; Mann 1984—1987:798 
*mormolos (*mormoros) ‘murmur; humming creature, murmur’, 818 
*mur- ‘to murmur, to grunt’, 819 *murm-, 819—820 *murmulo, 
*murmuro, -ið ‘to murmur, to mutter, to grumble, to growl’, 820 
*murmutio, 820 *murn-; Mallory—Adams 1997:388 (?) *murmur- ‘to 
murmur’; Watkins 1985:43 *mormor- (also *murmur-) ‘to murmur’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:596 and II:657; Beekes 2010.1I:967 and II:982; 
Boisacq 1950:644; Hofmann 1966:205 *murmur-, *mormor-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.II:712; Frisk 1970—1973.11:254—255; Orél 2003:277 Proto- 
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Germanic *murrojanan; De Vries 1977:396; Ernout—Meillet 1979:423; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::130—131 *murmur- (*mormor-), De 
Vaan 2008:395—396; Derksen 2008:335 and 2015:325—326 *mur-mur-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:473; Smoczynski 2007.1:412. Note: According to 
Orél (1998:278), Albanian murmuroj ‘to murmur, to mumble’ is borrowed 
from Latin. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mura- ‘(vb.) to cry, to shout, to sing; (n.) 
crying, shouting, singing? > Mordvin mora- ‘to sing, to play an 
instrument’, moro ‘a song’; Cheremis / Mari muro ‘a song’, mure- ‘to 
sing’; Ostyak / Xanty mora- ‘to shout (at the arrival in the village of 
rowers, bringing an official)’, moragt- ‘to make a big noise (of people)’. 
Collinder 1955:99 and 1977:115; Rédei 1986—1988:287—288 *mura. 


Sumerian mur ‘scream, cry; shouting, yelling; voice’. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:668—670, no. 547; Caldwell 1913:603 and 622; 
Hakola 2000:109, no. 467; Assadian—Hakola 2003:88, no. 285; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1467, *mul ra ‘to emit vocal sounds (to shout, to sing)’. 


909. Proto-Nostratic root *mus¥- (~ *mos?-): 
(vb.) *mus¥- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 
Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic): 
(vb.) *mus*-V-k"- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-k’-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *muy-/*muc- > *mi(y)-/*muc- ‘to wash, to bathe’: Toda 
mi-y- (mi-d-) ‘to bathe’; Kannada mi, miyu (mind-, mid-) ‘to take a bath, to 
bathe; to cause to bathe, to wash, to pour over (the body)’; Tulu mipini ‘to 
take a bath, to wash oneself’; Parji mī- (miri-) ‘to bathe’; Gadba (Ollari) 
(nir) muy-, (Salur) mi-, miy- ‘to bathe’; Manda mi- ‘to bathe’; Kui miva 
(mit-) ‘to lave, to bathe or anoint oneself, to be anointed or spattered’, 
musa (musi-) ‘to wash the head’; Kurux müjna ‘to wash the face of’; Malto 
munje ‘to wash one’s face’, munjre ‘to wash one’s face’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:435, no. 4878. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *mosk’- (secondary e-grade form: *mesk’-) ‘to 
immerse in water, to dip or plunge in water’: Sanskrit májjati ‘to sink, to 
dive, to plunge, to perish’; Latin mergo ‘to dip, to plunge into liquid, to 
immerse’; Lithuanian (denominative) mazgóju, mazgoti ‘to wash, to wash 
up, to scrub’; Latvian mazgáju, mazgát ‘to wash’. Rix 1998a:398 *mesg- 
‘to dip, to plunge into liquid, to immerse, to sink’; Pokorny 1959:745—746 
*mezg- ‘to dip, to plunge’; Walde 1927—1932.11:300—301 *mezg-; Mann 
1984—1987:761 *mesgo (*mezg-) ‘to immerse, to soak, to steep; to 
plunge’, 800 *mosgos (*mosg-) ‘steeping, infusion, mash’; Mallory— 
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Adams 1997:160 *mesg- ‘to dip under water, to dive’; Watkins 1985:42 
*mezg- and 2000:56 *mezg- ‘to dip, to plunge’; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1I:549; De Vaan 2008:375; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:76—77 
Latin mergo < *mezgo; Ernout—Meillet 1979:399 *mezg-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:384; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:421. 

C. Proto-Uralic *mus’ke- (*mos’ke-) ‘to wash’: Estonian móske- ‘to wash’; 
Mordvin muske- ‘to wash’; Cheremis / Mari muška- ‘to wash’; Votyak / 
Udmurt mysky- ‘to wash’; Hungarian mos- ‘to wash’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets maasa- ‘to wash’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets masua- ‘to wash’; 
Selkup Samoyed musa- ‘to wash’. Collinder 1955:35, 1965:31, and 
1977:54; Joki 1973:286—287; Rédei 1986—1988:289 *muske- (*moske-); 
Décsy 1990:103 *mosjka ‘to wash’; Sammallahti 1988:538 *moski- ‘to 
wash’; Janhunen 1977b:89 *masi-. 


Buck 1949:9.36 wash. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:666—667, no. 544; Illic-Svityé 
1965:349 *m/o/c(k)a ['Mbrre'] and 1971—1984.1I:71—72, no. 304, *muca- ‘to 
wash’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1361, *muéV(-kV) ‘to immerse, to wash’; Pudas- 
Marlow 1974:65, no. 177; Hakola 2000:107, no. 455. 


910. Proto-Nostratic root *muy- (~ *moy-): 
(vb.) *muy- ‘to return, to give back’; 
(n.) *muy-a ‘that which is returned or given back: return, recompense, 
requital, repayment, etc.’ 


A. Dravidian: Tamil moy ‘presents given on special occasions as at a 
wedding’; Kota moy ‘contribution paid at a feast (for example, at the 
opening of a new house, at the joint piercing of ears of all children in a 
village); the total of such contributions’; Kannada muy(i), muyu 'requital, 
act of returning like for like, return of good for good, an equivalent 
returned for anything given, done, or suffered, recompense, return of evil 
for evil, retaliation, punishment; present given to bride and bridegroom at 
their marriage by their relations, etc., with the prospect of recompense 
being made on such an occasion in their own house’; Tulu muyi ‘gift of 
money at a wedding’, muyya ‘returning’, muyya-paduni ‘to return, to give 
back’, mujare ‘allowance, subtraction, payment to be reduced due to 
adjustment of accounts’; Malto muje ‘to liquidate a debt’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:463, no. 5121. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *moy-/*mi- (secondary e-grade form: *mey-) ‘to 
exchange, to change’: Sanskrit mayate (Vedic mináti) ‘to exchange, to 
barter; to deceive’; Latin münus (< *moy-no-) ‘office, function, 
employment, duty’; Old Irish moin, main, mden ‘treasure, gift; Welsh 
mwyn ‘worth, value’; Old Icelandic mein ‘hurt, harm, injury; disease, sore’, 
meina ‘to harm, to do harm; to hinder, to prevent; to forbid, to prohibit’, 
meinn ‘painful, causing pain’; Old English man ‘wickedness, crime’, mæne 
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‘false (oath), wicked’; Old Frisian men- ‘false’, meneth ‘perjury’; Middle 
Dutch mein(e), meen ‘false’; Old High German mein ‘false, deceitful’ 
(New High German Mein- in Meineid ‘perjury’); Old Church Slavic ména 
‘exchange’; Russian ména [mena] ‘exchange, barter’, (dial) menit' 
[MeHuTs] ‘to change, to exchange’; Lithuanian mainas ‘exchange’, mainau, 
mainyti ‘to exchange’; Latvian miju, mit ‘to exchange’, maina ‘exchange’; 
Tocharian A mdsk-, B mäsk- (< *mi-sk'e/o-) ‘to exchange’, B misko 
‘trading, exchanging’. Rix 1998a:383 *mei- ‘to exchange, to barter; to 
deceive’; Pokorny 1959:710 *mei- ‘to change, to exchange’; Walde 
1927—1932.1D:240—241 *mei-; Mann 1984—1987:747 *meio (*meiio, 
*mijo) ‘to pass, to change’, 767 *miio, *mii- ‘to move, to pass’, and 788 
*moin- (*moinos; *moineio) ‘mutual, reciprocal, common, general; 
exchange, reward, return, change’; Watkins 1985:40 *mei- and 2000:52 
*mei- ‘to change, to go, to move’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:754 
*mei-, *mei(-n)-, I:885 *mei- and 1995.1:657 *mei- ‘to exchange, to 
trade’, *mei(-n)- ‘change, exchange’, 1:781 *mei- ‘to exchange, to trade’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:184 *mei- ‘to exchange’ and 2006:81 *mei- ‘to 
exchange’, 272, 273, 285; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:635—636 *mei-; De 
Vaan 2008:395; Ernout—Meillet 1979:422 *mei- ‘to change, to exchange’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:128; Orél 2003:255 Proto-Germanic 
*mainaz; De Vries 1977:382; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:472 *mei-; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:471 *mei-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:255—256 *(h,)moi-; 
Derksen 2008:311 *moi-n-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:284; Adams 
1999:459 *mei- ‘to (ex)change’; Smoczyhski 2007.1:367—368; Fraenkel 
1962—1965.1:395—397. Proto-Indo-European *mey-th-/*moy-th-/*mi-th- 
‘to exchange, to change’: Latin müto ‘to move, to shift (tr.); to change, to 
alter (intr.)’; Gothic maidjan ‘to change, to falsify’, maibms ‘gift’; Old 
Icelandic meiómar (pl.) ‘valuables, treasures’; Old English mipan ‘to hide, 
to conceal; to avoid, to shun, to refrain from’, mapm ‘anything precious; 
treasure, gift’; Old Saxon mithan ‘to shun, to avoid’, méthom ‘anything 
precious; treasure, gift’; Dutch mijden ‘to avoid’; Old High German midan 
‘to shun, to avoid, to refrain from’ (New High German meiden); Old 
Church Slavic mité ‘alternately’; Latvian miétus ‘exchange’; Sanskrit 
méthati ‘to unite, to pair, to couple, to meet (as friend or antagonist), to 
alternate, to engage in altercation’. Rix 1998a:386—387 *meith5- ‘to 
change, to exchange, to remove’; Pokorny 1959:710 *mei- ‘to change, to 
exchange’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:240—241 *mei-; Mann 1984—1987:746 
*meit- ‘to turn, to change’, 788 *moit- ‘to turn, to change’, 788—789 
*moitm- ‘change, turn, return, requital’, 789 *moito, -ið (*moith-) ‘to turn, 
to shift, to change, to alternate’; Watkins 1985:40 *mei- and 2000:52 *mei- 
‘to change, to go, to move’; Mallory—Adams 1997:184—185 *meit- ‘to 
exchange’ and 2006:272 *meit-, 273 *meit- ‘to exchange’, 285 *meit-; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:682—683; Ernout—Meillet 1979:426 *mei-; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:137—138 *mei-t-; De Vaan 2008:398— 
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399; Orél 2003:254 Proto-Germanic *maidjanan, 256 *maipmaz; Feist 
1939:340 and 342; Lehmann 1986:241 *mey- and 242 *mey-t(h)- ‘to 
exchange’; De Vries 1977:381 *moit-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:471 *meit(h)-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:471; Derksen 2008:318 *meith,-. 


Buck 1949:12,93 change (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1511, *moyV- ‘to give, 
to give back, to restore’. Note: The Chadic material cited by Dolgopolsky does 
not belong here. Rather, it should be included under no. 1513, mVyV- ‘to come’ 
or ‘to go, to pass’ (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:380, no. 1752, *may- ‘to go, to 
come’). 


22.44. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *n 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
n- n- n- n- n- n- n- n- 
-n- -n- -n-/-n- -n- -n- -n- -n- -n- 
911. Proto-Nostratic first person singular personal pronoun *na (~ *na) ‘I, me’: 


Note: On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this 
stem may have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian [Emegir] 
gd.e [7 /ga-/] ‘T supports such a reconstruction as well. 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nV first person singular personal pronoun: ‘I, me’: 
Semitic: first person verb suffix: Akkadian -ni; Ugaritic -n; Hebrew -nī 
DY]; Syriac -n; Arabic -ni; Geez -ni [-2]; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:106, 
§13.14). Chadic independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) ‘T; 
Mubi ni ‘T’. Ongota naa-ku/na ‘for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 
2002b:50). Ehret (1995:362 and 363) reconstructs the following first 
person pronouns for Proto-Afrasian: *?an-/*?in- or *an-/*in- ‘T, *2ann- 
/* Pinn- or *ann-/*inn- ‘we’ (= *Pan-/*Pin- or *an-/*in- + old Afrasian pl. 
in *-n). The following first person singular independent personal pronouns 
are found in the Afrasian daughter languages: Semitic: Arabic ?and ‘T; 
Sabaean ?n ‘I’; Hebrew ?ani DW], ?Gndyi [DIN] T; Syriac ?end T; 
Eblaite ?anna ‘I’; Old Babylonian andku ‘I’; Ugaritic dn, ank ‘T’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ?ana [A1] ‘T; Tigrinya ?and ‘T; Tigre ?ana ‘1’; Amharic ane ‘P. 
Moscati 1964:102, §13.1; Lipiński 1997:298—299; Stempel 1999:82; 
Zammit 2002:80. Egyptian ink ‘I’; Coptic anok [anor] ‘I’. Erman— 
Grapow 1921:15 and 1926—1963.1:101; Hannig 1995:79— 80; Faulkner 
1962:24; Gardiner 1957:53, 864, and 554; Cerny 1976:9; Vycichl 1983:12. 
Berber: Tuareg nak ‘I, me’; Ghadames nac, naccan ‘me’; Mzab nec, nacci, 
naccin ‘me’; Kabyle nakk, nakki, nakkini ‘me’; Tamazight nakk, nac ‘me’. 
East Cushitic: Burji dni ‘Il’; Gedeo / Darasa ani ‘I’; Saho-Afar an-u ‘T; 
Hadiyya ani ‘T’; Kambata ani ‘I’; Sidamo ane, ani ‘T’; Bayso an-i, an-a, 
an-ni ‘T; Rendille an(i) ‘T; Galla / Oromo an(i) ‘I’; Dullay an-o ‘P’. Sasse 
1982:26; Hudson 1989:83. Central Cushitic: Bilin ?an ‘I’; Xamir an T; 
Kemant an ‘I’; Awngi / Awiya dn/ani ‘P. Appleyard 2006:87. Beja / 
Bedawye ?ane ‘I’. Reinisch 1895:20. Southern Cushitic: Alagwa an, ana 
‘T; Ma’a ani ‘I’; Iraqw an, ani ‘I’; Burunge an, ana ‘T; Dahalo ?ányi ‘P. 
Ehret 1980:283. Ongota naa-ku/na ‘for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 
2002b:50). Chadic independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) 
‘T; Mubi ni ‘P. 

B. Proto-Dravidian first person singular stem */d-n- and the first singular 
suffix *-n in: first person singular *ya-n- (obl. *yd-n-), alternative first 
person singular */d-n- (obl. *ñă-n-, also *fa-): Tamil yan, fan ‘T; 
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Malayalam nan ‘I’; Kota an ‘I’; Toda o'n ‘I’; Kannada an, nan ‘T; 
Kodagu na'ni, na: ‘T’; Tulu yanu, yenu ‘T; Telugu enu, nénu ‘T’; Kolami 
an ‘T; Naikri an ‘T’; Parji an ‘T’; Gadba an ‘T’; Gondi ana, (emphatic) 
anna, nanná, nanā, nana ‘1’; Konda nan(u) ‘T; Pengo an/aneg ‘T’; Manda 
an ‘T; Kui anu, nànu ‘T; Kuwi nani ‘T; Kurux én ‘T; Malto én T; 
Brahui 7 ‘I’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:468, no. 5160. It also occurs as the 
first singular suffix in finite verbs *-Vn > Old Malayalam -én, -an; Irula 
-e/-en; Kota -e(n); Toda -en, -in, -n; Old Tamil -én, -an; Kannada -eM; 
Telugu -nu, -ni; Konda -a; Kui -enu; Kuwi -ni; Pengo -ay; Kolami -un, -n, 
-an; Naikri -un, -n, -an; Parji -on, -en, -an, -in, -n; Gadba -an, -on, -en, -n; 
Kurux -n; Malto -in, -en, -on. Krishnamurti 2003:244—245 and 308—312. 

C. Indo-European: Tocharian B first singular (nom.) fids/nis ‘T, Tocharian A 
nds (nom. m.Yiuk (nom. f.). Initial ñ- may be derived from earlier *ni(à-) 
(ultimately « *n-i- ?). Indo-Europeanists have been at a loss about how to 
account for the Tocharian forms (cf. Adams 1999:265— 266), and most of 
the explanations offered to date have been makeshift at best. Assuming 
that Tocharian has preserved an original *n(-i)., which has been lost 
elsewhere within Indo-European, may be a simpler explanation. This is 
quite speculative, however. 

D. Altaic: In Mongolian, besides *min-, there is an alternative stem *na-ma-, 
which serves as a base for the oblique cases of the first person personal 
pronoun: Middle Mongolian namay, nadur ~ nada; Dagur namda, nada; 
Monguor nda; Moghol nanda, Ordos namddu, nada; Khalkha nad-, 
namay(g); Buriat namda, namd(yi); Kalmyk nan-, namá(g). Poppe 
1955:209—212. Poppe notes that the origin of this stem is not clear, but he 
mentions the fact that *na- is identical with Korean na ‘I’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1024 reconstruct Proto-Altaic *ya first person 
pronoun. They note: “The root serves as oblique stem in Mong[olian], 
which may have been its original function..." 

E Gilyak / Nivkh: Independent first person singular personal pronoun 
(Amur) ni ‘T’. Note also first person plural (Amur) ńyy ‘we’ (exclusive). 
Gruzdeva 1998:25. 


Sumerian: In Emegir, the first singular (subject) is gá.e (= /ga-/) ‘I’. This may 
belong here if we assume that the original form contained an initial velar nasal, 
which was retained in Sumerian, having been replaced by a dental nasal in 
Nostratic (except perhaps in Dravidian and Altaic). 


Greenberg 2000:70. 


912. Proto-Nostratic first person plural exclusive personal pronoun *na (~ *na) 
“we, us’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian *na- ~ *ni- ~ *nu- first person plural personal pronoun 
stem: ‘we’: Proto-Semitic independent 1st pl. personal pronoun *nahnii 
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‘we’ > Hebrew (?d)nahnii [333(8)] ‘we’; Aramaic ?ánahnà(n) ‘we’; Old 
Babylonian ninu ‘we’; Arabic nahnu ‘we’; Mehri neha n- ‘we’; Sheri / 
Jibbali nhan ‘we’; Harsiisi neha ‘we’; Geez / Ethiopic nahna [h1] ‘we’; 
Tigrinya nahna ‘we’. Moscati 1964:105, §13.10; Lipinski 1997:298—306. 
Old Egyptian n ‘we’ (also inn); Coptic anon [anon], an- [an-], ann- 
[ANN-] ‘we’. Hannig 1995:77 and 387; Erman—Grapow 1921:14, 76 and 
1926—1963.1:97, 2:194—195; Gardiner 1957:53, 554, and 572; Faulkner 
1962:23 and 124; Vycichl 1983:13; Cerny 1976:9. Berber: Tamazight 
(independent) nukni ‘we’, (indirect, after prepositions) nax; Tuareg 
(independent) n-akka-ni. Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu ‘we’ > Burji 
naanu ‘we’, nin-ka ‘our’, nin-si ‘us’; Gedeo / Darasa (nom. pl.) no?o ‘we’, 
(acc. pl.) no?o(o) ‘us’, (dat. pl.) no?o?á, no?á ‘to us’, (poss.) (m.) no?o-ka, 
(f.) no?o-tt'a ‘our’; Sidamo (nom.-acc. pl.) ninke ‘we’, (dat. pl.) ninke-ra 
‘to us’, (poss.) -nke ‘our’; Kambata (nom. pl.) na?ooti ‘we’, (acc. pl.) 
ne(e)s, -nne ‘us’, (dat. pl.) nesá ‘to us’, (poss.) -nne ‘our’; Hadiyya (nom. 
pl.) neese ‘we’, (acc. pl.) ne(e)s ‘us’, (dat. pl.) niin ‘to us’, (poss.) ni- ‘our’; 
Saho nanu ‘we’; Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) first plural present suffixes 
(affirmative) -na, (negative) -nu, independent (subject) nuy, (base) nu. 
Sasse (1982:151) reconstructs Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu ‘we’, 
which “is sometimes provided with a suffix -ni/-nu in the subject case”; 
Hudson 1989:161 and 165. Proto-Southern Cushitic *nana, *nani ‘we’ > 
Ma’a nine ‘we’; Dahalo nányi/nyányi ‘we’. Ehret 1980:184. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin yin ‘we’ (oblique yind). Reinisch 1887:365—366. Omotic: 
Dizi first plural suffixes (with auxiliary) -n, (without auxiliary) -ńno, 
(subject) inu, (object) in, (possessive affix) ń-. Bender (2000:196) 
reconstructs a Proto-Omotic first person plural independent personal 
pronoun *nu ‘we’ > Zayse (inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Harro na ‘we’; 
Chara noone ‘we’; Bench / Gimira (inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Bworo 
nu, ni ‘we’. Proto-Semitic *-nd 1st pl. personal pronoun suffix, *na-/*ni- 
Ist pl. personal pronoun prefix > Hebrew -nū [117], ni- [2]; Aramaic -n(à), 
ne-; Ugaritic -n, n-; Akkadian -ani, -ànu; ni-; Arabic -nà, na-; Geez / 
Ethiopic -na [-1], nə- [7-]; Tigre -na. Moscati 1964:106, 813.14; Stempel 
1999:80. The following first person plural suffixed personal pronouns are 
found in other Afrasian daughter languages: Egyptian -n suffix-pronoun 
(and dependent pronoun): ‘we, us, our’; Coptic -n [-N] suffix of Ist person 
plural. Hannig 1995:387; Faulkner 1962:124; Erman—Grapow 1921:76 
and 1926—1963.2:194; Gardiner 1957:39, 834; 45, 843; and 572; Cerny 
1976:103. Berber: Tuareg -na, -na. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye -n. For 
Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:65) lists the following first person plural 
conjugational affixes: Burunge -an; Iraqw -an; Dahalo -Vnu. 

Proto-Dravidian first person plural (inclusive) *fa-m- (obl. *ñă-m(m)-) 
‘we’: Tamil nām (obl. nam(m)-) ‘we’; Malayalam nam (obl. nam(m)-) 
‘we’; Kannada navu (obl. nam-) ‘we’; Tulu nama ‘we’; Kolami nend 
‘we’; Naikri nend, nem ‘we’; Kurux nām ‘we’; Malto nám ‘we’; Brahui 
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nan ‘we’. Krishnamurti 2003:247—248 *fam-/*nam- ‘we (inclusive)’; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3647. 

C. Kartvelian: Svan ndj ‘we’ (Tuite 1997:18 writes nag). 

D. Proto-Indo-European (personal pronoun of the first person dual and plural) 
*ne-/*no-/*n-s- “we, us’: Sanskrit (acc.-dat.-gen. dual) nau ‘us’, (acc.-dat.- 
gen. pl) nas; Latin nos *we'; Greek (nom. dual) vó *we two'; Gothic 
(acc.-dat. pl.) uns, unsis ‘us’, (gen. pl.) unsara; Old Icelandic (dat.-acc.) 
oss ‘us’; Swedish oss ‘us’; Old English (dat.) às ‘us’; Old Frisian (dat.) as 
‘us’; Old Saxon (dat.) as ‘us’; Dutch ons ‘us’; Old High German (dat.) uns 
‘us’ (New High German uns); Old Church Slavic (acc. pl.) nasb, ny, (acc. 
dual) na, (dat. pl.) nam», ny, (gen.-loc. pl.) nasb, (instr. pl.) nami; Hittite 
(nom. and acc.-dat. pl.) an-za-a-as ‘we, us’. Pokorny 1959:758 *ne-, *no-; 
*nés-, *nós- ‘we, us’; Walde 1927—1932.1I::320—321 *ne-, *nó-; *nés-, 
*nos-; Mann 1984—1987:853 *nós- ‘we, us’, 858—859 *ys; Watkins 
1985:44 *nes- (zero-grade form *ns-) and 2000:58 *nes- oblique cases of 
the personal pronoun of the first person plural; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:218 *ne-/*n- and 1995.[:222 *ne ‘we’ (exclusive); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:454 (dual) *nóh,, *nh,ué and 454—455 (pl.) *nsmé ‘us’, 
(enclitic) *nos; Brugmann 1904:407—413 (dual) *ne-, *n-; (pl.) *nes-, 
*ns-, *nsme-; Szemerényi 1996:211—220 (nom. pl.) *msmés; (acc. pl.) 
*nes/*nos, *nes/*nes, *nsme; (gen. pl.) *nosom/*nosom; (abl. pl.) *nsed, 
*nsmed; (dat. pl.) *nsmei; Cowgill 1965:169—170 (dual) *noH, *nH-wé; 
(pl.) *nos, *ns-mé; Burrow 1973:263—269; Fortson 2004:127 *ns-me-, 
*ns-, *nes-; Beekes 1995:207—209 **nsmé, *ns, *nos and 2010.1I:1029 
*neh,; Sihler 1995:372—373 (acc. pl.) (tonic) *nsmeé, (enclitic) *nós; (gen. 
pl.) (tonic) *nsdém, (enclitic) *nds; (dat. pl.) (tonic) *nsm-éy, (enclitic) 
*nós; (abl. pl.) *nsm-ét; Meillet 1964:335—336 *nó(s)-, *n(s)-; *nsme; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:148 *nós, *ns- and II:181; Boisacq 1950:675 
*no; Frisk 1970—1973.1:330 *no; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:761; 
Hofmann 1966:220 *no; Ernout—Meillet 1979:444—445; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I::175—176 *nós; De Vaan 2008:413 *nós; Orél 
2003:435 Proto-Germanic *unseraz; Kroonen 2013:xx Proto-Germanic 
*uns ‘us’; Lehmann 1986:378 *ne-, *n-; *ns-me-; Feist 1939:523 *ne-, *n- 
; *ns-me-; *ne-/*no-; De Vries 1977:421; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I:39— 
40 Germanic *uns (< *ns); Klein 1971:798 *ns-, for *nes, *nos ‘we’; 
Onions 1966:965 *ns, reduced-grade of *nes; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:805 
*ns; Kluge—Seebold 1989:751; Sturtevant 1951:104, §170g; Kloekhorst 
2008b:115—116 and 1004; Derksen 2008:346 *nos. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:683—684, no. 564; Möller 1911:169; Brunner 
1969:106, no. 585; Dolgopolsky 1984:90—91 *nV ‘we’ (exclusive) and 2008, 


no. 1526, *nV ‘we’ (exclusive). 


913. Proto-Nostratic deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (— *ne) ‘this, that’: 
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A  Proto-Afrasian *na/*-n demonstrative stem/deictic particle: ‘this, that’: 
Proto-Semitic *na/*-n demonstrative stem/deictic particle: ‘this, that’ > 
Hebrew -n [1 ] deictic element; Arabic (conjunction) ?an, ?anna ‘that’, -n, 
-n- deictic element; Akkadian anna ‘this’; Sabaean -n definite article: 
‘the’; Sheri / Jibbàli -n, -n- deictic element. Barth 1913:96—103. Egyptian 
(demonstrative neuter and pl.) n? ‘this, these’, (demonstrative pronoun) nw 
‘this, these’; Coptic n- [N-], nen- [Nen-] plural of definite article, (plural 
demonstrative pronouns) nai [Nat] ‘these’, ne [mm] ‘those’, (plural 
possessive prefix) na- [Na-] ‘of those’. Hannig 1995:390 and 396—397; 
Faulkner 1962:125 and 127; Erman—Grapow 1921:133, 133—134, 135, 
137—138 and 1926—1963.2:199, 2:216; Gardiner 1957:572 and 573; 
Cerny 1976:103, 104, and 105. Berber: Kabyle -nni ‘this, that; these, 
those’, -inna/-yinna ‘that, those’ (a person or thing at a distance but usually 
within sight). Independent 3rd person personal pronoun: Tuareg anta (m./f. 
sg.) ‘him, her’; Ghadames (m. sg.) nittu ‘him’, (f. sg.) nittat ‘her’; 
Tamazight (m. sg.) natta, nattan ‘him’, (f. sg.) nattat ‘her’, (m. pl.) nitni 
‘them’, (f. pl.) nitanti ‘them’. Note also: Proto-Agaw 3rd singular pronoun 
base *5V- ‘he’ > Bilin ni ‘he’; Xamir ndy ‘he’; Quara ni ‘he’; Kemant ni 
‘he’; Awngi / Awiya yi ‘he’. Appleyard 2006:80—81; Reinisch 1887:279. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian 3rd person suffix (subjective conjugation) *-n: Old 
Georgian -n; Mingrelian -n; Laz -n. Klimov 1964:144—145 *-n; Fáhnrich 
2007:310—311 *-n; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:258 *-n. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *ne-, *no-; *?e-no-, *?o-no- demonstrative stem: 
‘this, that’: Sanskrit ana- (instr. anéna, anáya) ‘this, these’, na ‘like, as’; 
Avestan ana- ‘this, that, he’; Greek vy, vaí used in strong affirmation: 
‘yea, verily, aye, yes’, vn ‘the last day of the month’; Latin (conj.) enim 
‘indeed, truly, certainly’, ne, nae ‘yes, verily, truly’; Lithuanian né, négi, 
négu ‘than’, néi ‘as, than’, añs, anàs (f. and) ‘that, that one’; Old Church 
Slavic on» (ona, ono) ‘that, he’; Hittite an-ni-is ‘that, yonder’; Armenian 
na ‘that; he, she, it; him, her’, -n definite article. Pokorny 1959:319—321 
*eno- (no doubt *e-no-) : *ono- : *no- : ne- ‘that’; Walde 1927—1932.II: 
336—339 *eno-; Mann 1984—1987:27 *anos, -à, -om ‘this, that, yon’, 
829 *-né reinforcing particle on some pronouns and adverbs, 843—844 
*-na enclitic reinforcement; Brugmann 1904:401 *eno-, *ono-; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:32; Burrow 1973:277 Indo-Iranian *ana-; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1:348 and IL733; Boisacq 1950:253 and 655—656 *no-; 
Hofmann 1966:82 *eno-, *ono- and 210 *no-; Beekes 2010.1I:993 
*(h,e)no-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:515 and I:286 *(e-)no-; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:196; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:404—405 *(e-)no-; De Vaan 
2008:190; Puhvel 1984—  .1/2:51—55 *ono- ‘that, yonder’; Kloekhorst 
2008b:173—174; Smoczynski 2007.1:14, 1:418, and 1:419; Derksen 
2008:372 *h;en-o- and 2015:54 *h,en-o-, 331—332 *nei. Note: This stem 
may also occur in the third plural verb ending *-n. This was later extended 
by *-t^ to form a new third plural ending *-nt’. Later still, this was further 
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extended by a deictic particle *-i to form the so-called “primary” third 
plural ending *-nt/i. 

Proto-Uralic *nd (— *ne — ? *ni) ‘this; this one’, *no ‘those’: Finnish 
nàmá/nà- (pl. of támá/tà- ‘this’) ‘these’, ne/ni- (pl. of se ‘this, that’) ‘these, 
those’, nuo (pl. of tuo ‘that, yonder’) ‘those’, ndim ‘so, like this’, niin ‘so, 
thus’, noin ‘like that’; Lapp / Saami navt, na ‘like this, in the same way as 
this’, nabbo ‘so, then’, nu, no ‘like that, in the same way as that, in that 
way’, (Lule) nuou ‘like that (yonder)’; Mordvin ne (pl. of te ‘this’ and se 
‘that’) ‘these, those’; Cheremis / Mari nana ‘those’; Zyrian / Komi na, najó 
‘she’, naja, nyje ‘those’; Selkup Samoyed na ‘that’, nassaj ‘that much’, 
nyy ‘hither, thither’, nil'čil' ‘such’, nacceety ‘hither’. Collinder 1955:38 
and 1977:57; Rédei 1986—1988:297 *na ‘this here, that there’, 300—301 
*nd (~ *ne ~ ? *ni) ‘this’, and 396—307 *no ‘those’; Décsy 1990:103 
*na/*nd ‘this’, *no ‘those’; Janhunen 1977b:105 *n3(-). 

Altaic: Proto-Tungus third person possessive suffix *-n (cf. Sinor 
1988:725) > Evenki -n (-in after consonants); Lamut / Even -n (-an after 
consonants); Udihe -ni; etc. Cf. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968. 
(?) Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *yan (or *yæn) ‘that (over 
there)’ > Chukchi yaan-gen ‘that (visible but distant)’, yan (deictic 
particle) ‘over there’, (loc.) yenku/yenku ‘there’, yango(re) ‘to here, this 
way’ (= gaanqo(re) ‘from there?’), yenri(la) ‘to there (far from the 
speaker)’; Kerek yaan-in(a) ‘that’, yannaku ‘there’, yanci ‘to there’; 
Koryak pajen ‘that’, yanko ‘there, then’, yakaje ‘to there’, yango ‘from 
there, since then’, yano (deictic) ‘there’; Alyutor yan-in (Palana yan-en) 
‘that’. Fortescue 2005:193. Note: initial y- in these and the following 
forms instead of the expected n- is problematic. Proto-Chukotian *yun 
‘over there’ > Chukchi gun-qin ‘that off to the side from the speaker’, 
yoonko ‘there (far off)’, yoon-en-qac ‘on the far side’, yuunri, yoonri ‘to 
over there’; Koryak yonak ‘over there’, yunin- ‘that one (away from the 
speaker)’; Alyutor yoon ‘over there’, (Palana) yonk ‘there, then’, yoonak 
‘there (far away)’, yoontiy ‘to over there’, yonin ‘that (far) over there’. 
Fortescue 2005:199; Mudrak 1989b:97 *yu- ‘that’. Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan *yut ‘this (here)’: Chukchi yot-gen ‘this’, yoot ‘(just) there’, 
nota ‘over there (behind or to the side of the speaker)’, yotan-qan, yoten- 
qan ‘that (behind the speaker but ahead of the addressee)’; Kerek uccin, 
uccaj, uttaX?annu ‘this’; Koryak wuccin ‘this’, woto(qun) ‘here you are’, 
woto, wotanno ‘this’ (pl. wotaccu); Alyutor wuttin(a) ‘this’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen nux ‘here/there you are’, nuxqene ‘here’. Fortescue 2005:199— 
200; according to Fortescue, the forms with initial u- in Kerek and wu- in 
Koryak and Alyutor are derived from *yu-. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
*yutku ‘here’ (locative case of *yut): Chukchi gutku ‘here’, gotqo(ra) 
‘from here’; Kerek uttaku ‘here’; Koryak wutku ‘here’, wotkay ‘to here’, 
wotqo ‘from here’; Alyutor yutku (Palana wutakku) ‘here’; Kamchadal / 
Itelmen gu?n ‘here’. Fortescue 2005:200. 
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Sumerian na, ne ‘this’; ane, ene ‘he, she’, -ani (-ni after vowels) ‘his, her’. 


Illič-Svityč 1971—1984.1I:93—94, no. 332, *NA demonstrative pronoun; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:688—689, no. 570; Hakola 2000:119—120, no. 516; 
Nafiqoff 2003:50—51 *NA; Fortescue 1998:155. 


914. Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative particle *na- (~ *na-): 


A. Proto-Afrasian *na- interrogative-relative particle: Semitic: Geez / 
Ethiopic -nu [-%] interrogative particle; Amharic -nə interrogative particle; 
Ancient Harari -n in mist-n ‘how much?’. East Cushitic: Burji -na positive 
affirmative copula; Sidamo -ni interrogative copula; Gedeo / Darasa -n 
positive affirmative copula. Sasse 1982:150. Central Cushitic: Bilin -n 
interrogative particle. Reinisch 1887:279. Proto-Omotic *oon ‘who?’ > 
Gemu (nom.-acc.) oonti/a *who?', (pl) oon*anta; Kullo (acc.) oni+n 
‘whom?’; Welaitta (subject/object) oonti/oont+ta *who?'. Note also the 
Mao (Hozo) interrogative stem na ‘when?’. Bender 2000:197 and 230. 
Ongota na ‘what?’, neeni *what?, why?’, niike *what?'. Fleming 2002b:61. 

B. Proto-Indo-European interrogative particles *?an-, *-ne: Latin an particle 
indicating alternative answers, -né interrogative enclitic particle; Gothic an 
interrogative particle indicating uncertainty of speaker. Pokorny 1959:37 
*an demonstrative particle; Walde 1927—1932.1:56 *an; Watkins 1985:2 
*an demonstrative particle; Mann 1984—1987:21 *an sentence particle: 
‘if, whether’, 829 *-né reinforcing particle in some pronouns and adverbs; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:44 and II:150 *né (ablaut variant *ne); 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:30—31 *an and 433—434; Lehmann 1986:30; 
Feist 1939:41; Krause 1968:207; De Vaan 2008:40—41 and 403. Lindsay 
(1894:605) elaborates: "In class. Latin -né is the general interrogative 
particle, while nonné is limited to questions which expect an affirmative, 
num to those which expect a negative, answer." Further on (1894: 
605—606), Lindsay notes: “-Ne is probably I[ndo-]Eur[opean] *né (Zend 
-na appended to Interrogatives, e.g. kas-nà ‘who then?’; cf. O[ld] H[igh] 
G[erman] na weist tu na, ‘nescisne?’)...” Finally (1894:606), Lindsay 
derives Latin an from the pronominal stem found in Lithuanian añs ‘that’, 
Old Church Slavic on» ‘that’. As noted by Lehmann (1986:30): Gothic an 
is “[n]ot related to Gk äv, a modal ptc; this rather from si Kav — xev, 
wrongly divided as six àv; similarly Hom ook dv —— *ov kav...” (cf. also 
Chantraine 1968—1980. I:82). 

C. Proto-Altaic *y/iV] interrogative pronoun: ‘what?, who?’: Proto-Tungus 
*yü ‘who?’ > Evenki yi, ni *who?'; Lamut / Even rii, yi ‘who?’; Negidal 
ni, yi ^who?'; Manchu we ‘who?’ (webe ‘whom?’); Ulch yui, ui *who?'; 
Orok gui ‘who?’; Nanay / Gold ui ‘who?’; Oroch ni *who?'; Udihe nr 
‘who?’; Solon niye *who?'. Proto-Turkic *ne- ‘what; what?’ > Old Turkic 
(Orkhon, Old Uighur) ne ‘what; what?'; Karakhanide Turkic ne ‘what; 
what?’; Turkish ne, neme ‘what?; what, whatever, how’, nere ‘what 
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place?, what part?’, nekadar ‘how much?’; Gagauz ne ‘what; what?’; 
Azerbaijani nä ‘what; what?'; Turkmenian nd, nämä ‘what; what?’; Uzbek 
ne ‘what; what?’; Uighur nd ‘what; what?’; Karaim ne ‘what; what?’; 
Tatar ni, nerse ‘what; what?’; Bashkir ni, nämä ‘what; what?’; Kirghiz ne, 
neme ‘what; what?’; Kazakh ne ‘what; what?’; Noghay ne ‘what; what?’; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ne, neme ‘what; what?'; Chuvash man 
(metathesis from *ne-me) ‘what; what?’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1034 *y/iV] ‘what?, who?’ (interrogative pronoun). Proto-Turkic 
*ne- ‘what; what?’ and its derivatives are likely to be archaisms since no 
other native forms in Turkic begin with n- (cf. Johanson 1998a:31). Róna- 
Tas (1998:74), on the other hand, remarks that “[i]t is unlikely that Old 
Turkic ne ‘what’ reflects a Proto-Turkic form, since it would be the only 
native Turkic word with initial n”. Décsy (1998:117) lists the following 
Old Turkic forms beginning with n: nd ‘what; what?’, näčä ‘how many?’, 
nücük ‘how?’, nácükláti *why?', ndgti “what sort?’, nágüdà ‘due to’, ndgiil 
‘how?’, nágülüg ‘how?’, naliik ‘really?, or what?’, nämä ‘whatever’, 
nümán ‘wie?, wie", ndn ‘not the least’, ndncd ‘according to’, nàgáyiü 
‘special’, ndtdg “just as’. 

Gilyak / Nivkh (East and North Sakhalin) nar ‘who’, (East Sakhalin) nunt, 
nud ‘what’, (Amur) ay, ay ‘who’. Gruzdeva 1998:28. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *naqam ‘however’? > Chukchi 
naqam ‘but, however’; Kerek jaqam ‘but, however’; Koryak naqam ‘but, 
however; Alyutor naqam ‘right away, only’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
(Sedanka) jaq ‘however’. Fortescue 2005:186. 

Proto-Eskimo *na- ‘where’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; Central 
Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik na- ‘where’; Central 
Siberian Yupik na- ‘which’; Sirenik na- ‘where’; Seward Peninsula Inuit 
na- ‘where’; North Alaskan Inuit na- ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit na- 
‘where’; Eastern Canadian Inuit na- ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit (North / 
Polar Greenlandic) na- ‘where’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 
Proto-Eskimo *nallir ‘which’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik naliq ‘which (of 
them)’; Central Alaskan Yupik naliq ‘which (of them)’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik naliq ‘which (of them)’; Central Siberian Yupik naliq ‘which (of 
them)’; Sirenik nacaX ‘which’; Seward Peninsula Inuit nalliq ‘which’; 
North Alaskan Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Western Canadian Inuit nalliat 
‘which of many’; Eastern Canadian Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Greenlandic 
Inuit (North / Polar Greenlandic) nalliqg ‘which’. Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan 1994:204. Proto-Eskimo *nayu and *na(C)uy ‘where (is it)’: 
Central Alaskan Yupik nauwa, nauxa ‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik 
naa ‘where’; Central Siberian Yupik naayu ‘where is it?’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit naun ‘where have you come form?’; North Alaskan Inuit 
nauy ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit nauk ‘where’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit nauk ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit naak ‘where’. Fortescue— 
Jacobson— Kaplan 1994:204. Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *nata ‘which (part)’ > 
Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik nata ‘what part’; Central Alaskan Yupik nata ‘what 
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part’; Central Siberian Yupik nata ‘where’; Sirenik natalyuX ‘which’, natu 
‘where’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 

G. Etruscan relative pronoun an (ana, ane, anc, ancn, ananc) ‘who, which’ 
(also ‘he, she, this, that’). Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:214. Perhaps also 
found in nac ‘how, as, because, since’. 


Sumerian a-na ‘what?’. a-na can also be used as an indefinite or relative 
pronoun (cf. Thomsen 1987:75). Note also the indefinite pronoun (animate and 
inanimate) na-me ‘anyone, anything; (with negative verb) no one, nothing’ (cf. 
Thomsen 1987:78). 


Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1633, *5[U] (1) ‘thing’, (2) ‘what?’; Greenberg 
2000:232—234, 864. Interrogative N. 


915. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *na (— *na), *ni (— *ne), *nu (~ 
*no) ‘no, not’: 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian n, nn, ny, nw negative particle: ‘not’; Coptic n- [N-] 
negative particle. Hannig 1995:387—389; Faulkner 1962:125 and 134; 
Gardiner 1957:572 and 574; Erman—Grapow 1921:76 and 1926— 
1963.2:195; Vycichl 1983:135; Cerny 1976:103. A negative n is also 
found in Omotic (cf. C'ara negative (n)ne) (cf. Bender 2000:218—219). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite in- element of negation, 
Middle Elamite in-ni negative particle, a-ni, a-ni-i prohibitive particle. 

C. Proto-Kartvelian *nu prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: Georgian nu ‘no, not’; 
Mingrelian nu ‘no, not’; Svan no ‘not’ (with indicative). Schmidt 
1962:128; Klimov 1964:148—149 *nu and 1998:144 *nu prohibitive 
particle: ‘no, not’; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:267 *nu-; Fahnrich 
2007:323 *nu-. Proto-Kartvelian *numa prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’: 
Mingrelian numu, nama ‘no, not’; Svan noma, nom- ‘no, not’. Klimov 
1998:144 *numa prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’. 

D. Proto-Indo-European negative particles *né, *ney-, negative prefix *n-: 
Sanskrit nd, nā ‘not’, negative prefix a-/an-; Old Persian na- ‘not’; 
Avestan negative prefixes na-, naé-, a-/an- ‘not’; Greek negative prefixes 
à-/àv-, vn-, v£-; Latin negative prefixes né-, in-, ne ‘not’, nec, neque (adv.) 
‘not’, (conj.) ‘and not’; Oscan nei, ni ‘not’; Umbrian nei prohibitive: ‘not’, 
neip negative and prohibitive: ‘not’; Old Irish ni, ni ‘not’, ne-ch ‘someone, 
anyone, something, anything; nobody, nothing’, negative prefixes ne-, ni-, 
in-/é-/an-; Gothic ni ‘not’, nei ‘nor’, negative prefix un-; Old Icelandic ne 
‘not’, (adv.) né ‘neither, nor’, (adv.) nei ‘no’; Norwegian ni ‘not’; Old 
English ne, ni ‘not’, negative prefix un-; Old Frisian ne, ni ‘not’; Old 
Saxon ne, ni ‘not’; Old High German ne, ni ‘not’; New High German nicht 
‘not’, nie ‘never, at no time’; Lithuanian né, nei ‘not’; Old Church Slavic 
ne ‘not’; Hittite na-at-ta ‘not’; Palaic ni-i ‘not’. Pokorny 1959:756—758 
*ne, *ne, *nei, *n- negative particle; Walde 1927—1932.1I:319—320 *né, 
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*ne, *nei, *n-; Mann 1984—1987:829 *ne, *ne- (*ne, *na) ‘not, un-’, 831 
*nei ‘neither, not, 855 *y- a negative prefix; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:225 *ne-/*n- and 1995.1:194 *ne-/*n- negation; Watkins 1985:43— 
44 *ne and 2000:57 *ne ‘not’; Mallory—Adams 1997:395 *ne ‘not’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1:13 *né and II:120; Burrow 1973:283; Boisacq 
1950:1 *n-, *n"- and 667—668 *né; Frisk 1970—1973.E:1 *n-, *né and 
IE313; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:1—2 and II:732; Hofmann 1966:1 *n-, 
*ne and 217; Beekes 2010.I:1 *n-; De Vaan 2008:403; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:432—433 *ne-, *n-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:686—687 *n-, 
IE::150—151 *né, *nei, and IEL152 *ne-q¥e; Kroonen 2013:385 Proto- 
Germanic *ne ‘not’; Orél 2003:283 Proto-Germanic *ne; Feist 1939:373, 
374, 374—375, 375, and 516 *n-; Lehmann 1986:265—266 *ne, *ne; *ne, 
*n-; De Vries 1977:406; Onions 1966:604, 612, 615, 616, and 956—957 
*n-; Klein 1971:489, 498 *né, and 795 *n-; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:510 and 
803 *n-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:503, 504 *ne, and 749 *n-; Smoczynski 
2007.1:418 and 1:419; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:489 and 1:491; Derksen 
2008:347 *ne and 2015:331 *ne. 

E. Proto-Uralic negative particle *ne ‘not’: Hungarian mé, ném ‘not’; 
Cheremis / Mari nó, ni: nó-mat, ni-ma-at, ni-mat ‘nothing’, ni-gü 
‘nobody’; Votyak / Udmurt ni: ni-no-kin ‘nobody’, ni-no-ku ‘never’, ni- 
no-mer ‘nothing’; Zyrian / Komi nóm, nem, rem ‘nothing’; Vogul / Mansi 
(Northern) nee-máter ‘nothing’, neem-hot ‘nowhere’, neem-huunt ‘never’; 
Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) nem-hojat ‘nobody’, nem-huntta ‘never’, 
nematti, namatta ‘nothing’. Samoyed negative verb: Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan ńi- (ńo-);, Yenisei Samoyed / Enets ne-. Collinder 1955:38; 
Rédei 1986—1988:301. (?) Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) ńə- negative 
pronominal marker, n-irkin/n-irkid ‘no one’, ra-qon ‘nowhere’, na-leme 
‘nothing’, ri-ol-yodome:- “uneven, unequal’. Nikolaeva 2006:294. 

F. Altaic: Turkic: In Chuvash, there is a preposed prohibitive particle an ‘no, 
not’? which is used to negate second and third person imperatives. 
Greenberg (2000:212—213) notes that, “[i]n Tungus there is a widespread 
form ana found in Oroch, Orok, and Ulch that typically negates 
adjectives...” 

G. Proto-Eskimo *na- and *na(a)yya ‘no’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik (Koniag) 
naa ‘no! don't"; Naukan Siberian Yupik naami ‘no’; Central Siberian 
Yupik na(a), nalaa ‘no’; Sirenik naayya ‘no’; North Alaskan Inuit 
naayya, naakka ‘no’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) naaka ‘no’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit (Iglulik) naayya ‘no’; Greenlandic Inuit naaxxa ‘no’. Aleut 
nayaa ‘no’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 


Sumerian na ‘not’, na- modal prohibitive prefix (imperfect root), nu ‘not’, nu- 
negative prefix. Thomsen 1987:190—199. 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:681— 682, no. 562; Greenberg 2000:212—213; Möller 
1911:169; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1524, *ni ‘not’. 
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916. Proto-Nostratic root *naf- (~ *not-): 
(vb.) *nat- ‘to come, to go, to journey, to travel’; 
(n.) *naf-a ‘journey’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *naf- ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to journey, to travel": 
Proto-Semitic *naf- ‘to come’ > Geez / Ethiopic (suppletive imperative of 
the verb ‘to come’) nafa [10], na°a [1%], na°a [7%] ‘come!, come now!, 
come up!’; Tigre (imptv.) ná*a ‘come!’; Tigrinya (imptv.) na°a ‘come!’; 
Amharic (imptv.) na ‘come!’; Gurage (imptv.) na ‘come!’. Leslau 
1979:445 and 1987:382. Egyptian nfi ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to journey, 
to travel (by boat), to sail’, nf-t ‘expedition’, n®y-t ‘mooring-post’; Coptic 
na [Na] ‘to go’. Hannig 1995:394; Faulkner 1962:126; Erman—Grapow 
1921:77 and 1926—1963.2:206; Gardiner 1957:573; Vycichl 1983:136; 
Cerny 1976:103. West Chadic: Ngizim ndi (intr.) ‘to come’ (form of 
‘come’ used in the subjunctive), (tr.) ‘to bring’ (form of ‘bring’ used in the 
subjunctive), ni (intr.) ‘to come, to go’, (tr.) (with transitivizing suffixes 
-nda, -du) ‘to bring, to take’ (subjunctive form; ni is neutral with respect to 
motion), nná (intr.) ‘to come’, (tr.) (with transitivizing suffixes -nda, -dù) 
‘to bring’ (used in the second subjunctive), nya corresponding to ‘come/ 
bring, go/take’ (imperfective; nya is neutral with respect to motion); Kirfi 
no (perf. ventive nd-n-ko) ‘to come’. Central Chadic: Musgu na ‘to go’; 
Masa nand ‘to go’. Stolbova 2005—  .1:96, no. 325, *nV > *nVnV ‘to 
come, to go’; Schuh 1981:xxiii (paradigms of the verbs ‘to go’ and ‘to 
come’), 121—122, 128, 129, and 129—130; Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 
1994.1I:82—83 and II:162—163. Ehret 1995:323, no. 627, *naat-/*niif- 
‘to come, to go’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European (*neffi- [*naffi-|/*noffi- ‘to travel by boat, to sail’): 
(nom. sg.) *neffi-u-s [*naff-u-s] ‘ship, boat’, (gen. sg. *nefli-w-os 
[*naffi-w-os]): Old Persian nàv- ‘ship’; Sanskrit nduh ‘ship, boat’; Greek 
(Attic) vat ‘ship’, (Homeric, Ionic) vno; Armenian nav ‘ship’ (< Iranian 
?); Latin navis ‘ship’, nàvigo ‘to sail, to set sail’; Old Irish nau ‘ship’; Old 
Icelandic nor ‘a kind of ship’; Old English nowend 'shipmaster, sailor’. 
Pokorny 1959:755—756 *naus- ‘ship’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:315 *nau-; 
Mann 1984—1987:828 *ndu- (*ndus) ‘boat; boat shape, nave, trough’ 
(variant *nduia); Watkins 1985:43 *ndu- ‘boat’ (contracted from *naau-) 
and 2000:57 *nàu- ‘boat’ (oldest form *nea,u-, colored to *naa,u-, 
contracted to *nau- [before consonants] and *nàw- [before vowels]); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1[:674 *naHu- and 1995.1:582 *naHw- ‘to 
float, to sail (of boats, ships)’, *naHw- ‘boat, ship, vessel’, 1:724 *nau-s- 
‘ship, boat’; Mallory—Adams 1997:74 *néh,us (gen. *nh,uos) ‘boat’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:181 *naHu-, (gen. sg.) *naH-u-ós; Burrow 
1973:246—247 Sanskrit naus ‘ship’ < *naHu-s (gen. sg. ndvds < 
*naHvás); Boisacq 1950:658—659; Hofmann 1966:212 *ndus; Frisk 
1970—1973.11:292—293 (nom. sg.) *nau-s, (acc. sg.) *nau-m, (gen. sg.) 
*nau-es, (acc. pl) *ndu-ys; Beekes 2010.1[998 *neh;u-; Chantraine 
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1968—1980.1::737—738 *nàu-s; De Vaan 2008:402—403; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:146—149 (nom. sg.) *ndus, (acc. sg.) *nau-m; 
*nau-is; Ernout—Meillet 1979:431—432 Latin (acc. sg.) navem < *nawm; 
Sihler 1995:328 *neH,u- ‘boat’; Lindsay 1894:252 *nàu- ‘ship’; Orél 
2003:289 Proto-Germanic *nowaz; Kroonen 2013:391 Proto-Germanic 
*no- ‘ship’; De Vries 1977:411 Old Icelandic nor < Proto-Norse *nowa; 
Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:515—519 *néh;-u-, *neh;-u-. Note: 
Terms such as Latin nàávia ‘trough’, Welsh noe ‘large bowl’, etc. are 
secondary derivatives. The original meaning was ‘boat’, later applied in 
several daughter languages to things ‘shaped like a boat’ (as in Bihari naw 
‘feeding trough’ [< ndva ‘boat’; cf. nàw, naiyà ‘boat’]). A relationship 
between terms for ‘boat’ and ‘trough, vessel, pot, bowl, etc.’ is not 
uncommon and is found, for example, in Dravidian: cf. Parji oda ‘boat, 
trough’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:99, no. 1039); Malayalam kalam 
‘pot, vessel, ship’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:122, no. 1305); Tamil 
vallam ‘a dish for use in eating or drinking, hour-glass, a measure of 
capacity, a measure of grain, a boat made of the trunk of a tree, canoe’ (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:480, no. 5315). See also Buck (1949:10.83 boat) 
for Indo-European terms. For the derivation of terms for ‘boat’ from ‘to 
come, to go, to journey, to travel, etc.’, cf. Tamil kafattu (kafatti-) ‘(vb.) to 
cause to go, to drive, to transport, to pass (as time); (n.) boat’, extended 
form of kata ‘to pass through, to traverse, to cross, to exceed, to excel, to 
win, to overcome, to transgress; to go, to proceed, to pass (as time, water, 
clouds, etc.) (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:104, no. 1109). Note also 
Buck's (1949:10.36 sail [vb.]) comments: “The verbs for ‘sail’ are partly 
from the same root that is widespread also in those for ‘float’ and ‘swim’ 
(cf. 10.34). Others are deriv[atives] of nouns for ‘sail’, ‘ship’, or ‘sea’. 
Some are words for ‘row’ extended to ‘travel by water, sail’, and some are 
general words for ‘travel, go’, used for ‘sail’.” Derivation from ‘to travel, 
to go’ parallels what is found in Egyptian nfi ‘to come, to go, to arrive, to 
journey, to travel (by boat), to sail’ cited above. 


Buck 1949:10.36 sail (vb.); 10.81 ship; 10.83 boat. Bomhard—Kerns 1994: 
687, no. 568. Different (unlikely) etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1572, 
*na[h]w[E] ‘vessel’. 


917. Proto-Nostratic root *nab- (~ *nab-): 
(vb.) *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’; 
(n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *nab-a ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’: Proto-Semitic 
*nab-a§- ‘to gush forth, to flow’ > Hebrew nafa° [Y22] ‘to flow, to spring, 
to bubble up’; Biblical Aramaic nafa° ‘to burst forth, to flow, to gush’; 
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Akkadian naba?u ‘to rise (said of a flood)’; Arabic nabafa ‘to well, to 
well up, to gush forth, to flow, to issue’; Sabaean nb? ‘to cause (water) to 
flow or gush out’; Geez / Ethiopic ?anba°a [A'rf10] ‘to weep, to shed tears, 
to cause to weep’, ?anba* [A'rf10] ‘tear’; Tigre náb*a ‘to shed tears, to 
weep’, ?amba’, ?anba* ‘tear’; Tigrinya näbfe ‘to shed tears, to weep’, 
nabCat ‘tear’; Harari abi? ‘tear’; Amharic anba ‘tear’; Gurage amba ‘tear’; 
Argobba amba ‘tear’; Gafat amb’d ‘tear’. Leslau 1963:17, 1979:43, and 
1987:382; Murtonen 1989:271; Klein 1987:402; Zammit 2002:393—394. 
Proto-Semitic *nab-at’- ‘to gush forth, to burst forth’ > Arabic nabata ‘to 
well out, to gush out, to spout, to issue, to stream forth (water)’; Geez / 
Ethiopic nabata [Mm] ‘to boil, to boil over’. Leslau 1987:384; Zammit 
2002:393—394. 

Proto-Indo-European *neb"-/*nob"- ‘to burst out, to burst forth’: Sanskrit 
nábhate ‘to burst, to be torn or rent asunder’; Old Icelandic næfr (< 
*napizo) ‘bark of the birch’. Rix 1998a:404 (?) *neb^- ‘to burst, to spring 
forth’; Pokorny 1959:758 *nebh- ‘to burst’; Walde 1927—1932.11:330 
*nebh-; De Vries 1977:413; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:133—134. 


Buck 1949:10.32 flow (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:684, no. 565. 


918. Proto-Nostratic (n.) (Eurasiatic only) *nab-a ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy 
sky’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’; 
(n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ 


A. 


Proto-Indo-European *neb'-es/os- ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’: 
Sanskrit nábhas- ‘mist, clouds, vapor; rainy season’, nabhasd-h ‘(adj.) 
vapory, misty; (n.) sky, atmosphere; rainy season’; Pali nabhas- ‘cloud, 
sky’; Avestan nabah- ‘cloud’; Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ne-pi-is ‘sky, 
heaven’; Greek végog ‘cloud’, vepéAn ‘cloud’; Latin nebula ‘vapor, fog, 
mist, cloud’, nebulosus ‘misty, foggy’; Old Irish nem ‘sky, heaven’; Old 
Icelandic (poetic) njól (« *nefula-) ‘darkness, night’, nifl- (« *nifila-) 
‘mist, fog’ (only in compounds); Old English nifol (< *nifila-) ‘dark, 
gloomy’; Old Frisian nevil ‘mist, fog, haze’; Old Saxon nebal ‘mist, fog, 
haze, darkness’; Dutch nevel ‘mist, fog, haze’; Old High German nebul 
‘mist, fog, haze’ (New High German Nebel); Old Church Slavic nebo ‘sky, 
heaven’; Czech nebe ‘sky’; Slovak nebo ‘sky’; Polish niebo ‘sky’; 
Polabian nebii ‘sky’; Russian nébo [He6o] ‘sky, heaven’. Pokorny 
1959:315—316 (*enebh-) *nebh-, *embh-, *mbh- ‘wet, water; mist, fog, 
haze, cloud’; Walde 1927—1932.1:131—132 (*enebh-) *nebh-, *embh-, 
*mbh-; Mann 1984—1987:830 *nebhalos, -à ‘mist, cloud’, 830 *nebhos, 
-es- ‘sky, cloud, mist’; Watkins 1985:44 *nebh- and 2000:57 *nebh- 
‘cloud’ (suffixed form *nebh-(e)lo-); Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:167, 
1:186, 1:218 *neb/*Jes-, 11:667—668 *neb[^]- and 1995.1:144, 1:159, 1:188 
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*nebhes- ‘sky’, 1:575—576, 1:584 *neb^- ‘sky, fog, cloud’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:110 *nébhes-, *nebh-el- ‘mist, cloud; sky’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1I:134; Boisacq 1950:666 *nébh-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:309— 
310 *nébhos; Hofmann 1966:216 *nebhos; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:748 
*nebhela; Beekes 2010.11:1012 *neb^-s-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1I:151—152 *enebh-, *onebh-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:434; De Vaan 
2008:404; Kloekhorst 2008b:603—604; Kroonen 2013:386 Proto- 
Germanic *nebala- ‘fog’; Orél 2003:283 Proto-Germanic *nebulo ~ 
*nebulaz; De Vries 1977:409 and 410; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:505 *nebh-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:500; Vercoullie 1898:201; Derksen 2008:347—348 
*nebl-es-: Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:499—504 *neb^-. 

B. Proto-Altaic *niabo (~ -o-) ‘heavy rain, gust of wind’: Proto-Tungus 
*nYo[be]-kte ‘storm cloud, heavy rain, hail’ > Evenki nokta ‘storm cloud, 
heavy rain’, (dial.) ńēkte, nokta ‘spindrift cloud’; Lamut / Even onto 
‘heavy rain’; Negidal ńekte ‘spindrift cloud’. Proto-Mongolian *ndye-le- 
‘to come in gusts’ > Written Mongolian nóyele- ‘to come in gusts’; 
Khalkha nóió- ‘to blow in upward gusts (wind)’. Proto-Turkic *yubug (~ 
*yabug) ‘boulders which a torrent carries down, boulders displaced and 
falling to the bottom of the valley’ > Karakhanide Turkic yuvuy (~ yavuy) 
‘boulders which a torrent carries down, boulders displaced and falling to 
the bottom of the valley’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:982 *niabo (~ 
-o-) ‘storm, natural disaster’. 

C. Eskimo: Central Siberian Yupik naafta- ‘to become stormy’. 


Buck 1949:1.51 sky, heavens; 1.73 cloud; 1.74 mist (fog, haze); 10.32 flow 
(vb.). 


919. Proto-Nostratic root *nady- (~ *nad)-): 
(vb.) *nad»- ‘to press, to crush, to mash’; 
(n.) *nad»-a ‘anything crushed or mashed’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nady- ‘to press, to crush’: (?) Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic 
nazara, nazzara [ld] ‘to bite, to tear to pieces, to pierce, to crunch, to 
hit’; Tigrinya ndzdrd, ndzdld ‘to tear to pieces, to bite’; Tigre ndgra ‘to 
bite off; Amharic ndzzdrd ‘to strike, to hit’, a-ndzzdrd ‘to harass, to 
pester’; Gafat td-ndzzdrd ‘to feel pain’. Leslau 1987:411. Egyptian nd ‘to 
grind’, nd, ndt ‘flour’, ndw ‘miller’; Coptic (Sahidic, Bohairic) nut [NoyT], 
(Sahidic) nat- [Nat-], (Bohairic) not- [NoT-] ‘to grind, to pound’, 
(Bohairic) noyt [Noerr] ‘meal, flour. Hannig 1995:447; Faulkner 
1962:143; Gardiner 1957:576; Erman—Grapow 1921:90 and 1926— 
1963.2:369—370; Vycichl 1983:145; Cerny 1976:111. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil naci (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be crushed, bruised, mashed, 
crumpled’, naci (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to crush, to bruise, to mash, to press, to 
squeeze, to demolish, to destroy’, naciyal ‘anything crushed or mashed’, 
nacivu ‘bruise, contusion, loss, destruction, injury’, nacukku (nacukki-) 
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‘(vb.) to press, to squeeze, to crush, to subdue; (n.) bruise’, nacunku 
(nacunki-) ‘to be mashed, crushed’, nai (-v-, -nt-) ‘to be crushed, to be 
destroyed, to perish’, nai (-pp-, -tt-) ‘to crush, to destroy’; (?) Kota nacak 
in- (id-) ‘to make noise in cutting through flesh’; Kannada najugu ‘to 
squash, to crush, to bruise (as dry ginger); to be squashed or bruised’, 
najju ‘a squashed state’; Tulu nasiyuni ‘to submit, to subdue’, nesipuni 
*(vb.) to cut up into small bits, to mince; (n.) a bit, a fragment’; Kui nasa 
(nasi-) ‘(vb.) to press, to crush; (n.) the act of crushing’, nahi, nahiki 
‘destroyed, ruined, demolished’, nacc- ‘to press’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:314, no. 3574. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian ndt’3- ‘to knead’ > Cheremis / Mari (Birsk) 
nöštőla- ‘to knead by pressing with the arms’, (Kozmodemyansk-Berg) 
nüštəlä- ‘to knead (dough) with the hands’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) 
na3-, (Kazan) naz- ‘to knead’. Rédei 1986—1988:706 *nács-. 


Buck 1949:4.58 bite (vb.); 5.54 knead; 5.55 meal, flour; 5.56 grind; 9.342 press 
(vb.). 


920. Proto-Nostratic root *nad- (~ *nad)-): 
(vb.) *nad»- *to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to be annoying, 
irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’; 
(n.) *nad*-a ‘vexation, disturbance, annoyance, irritation, trouble’; (adj.) 
‘annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian nad- ‘to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to 
be annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’: Proto-Semitic 
*nady-ul- ‘to be rude, bad, mean, base, low, vile’ > Arabic nadula ‘to be 
low, base, mean, despicable, debased, depraved’, nadl, nadil ‘low, base, 
mean, vile, despicable, debased, depraved; coward’, nadala ‘depravity’; 
Sheri / Jibbali ndol ‘to remain bad, base, worthless’, endé/ ‘to humiliate, to 
disgrace’, sandél ‘to blame’, núdəl ‘low, useless, worthless fellow’; Mehri 
nadul ‘to be thoroughly bad, base; to remain bad’, handiul ‘to make bad, to 
disgrace’, antadul ‘to be bad, to be rude and unkind, to be antisocial in 
one’s behavior’, nodal ‘low, useless, worthless person’. Proto-Semitic 
(reduplicated) *nad’-nady- ‘to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate’ > Geez 
/ Ethiopic naznaza [Ht] ‘to vex, to torment, to cause pain, to shake, to 
agitate’, fanaznaza ‘to be vexed’; Tigrinya ndzndzd ‘to shake’; Tigre 
ndzndza ‘to jog’; Amharic ndzdnndzd ‘to importune, to pester’. Leslau 
1987:411. Egyptian ndyt *baseness', ndwyt ‘wickedness, evil, depravity’. 
Faulkner 1962:144; Gardiner 1957:577; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2: 
369 and 2:377. Berber: Ghadames anzaz ‘to give someone the evil eye, to 
single out someone with the intention of doing something bad to him or 
her’; Tuareg anzaz ‘to challenge someone (to cut them down to size, to 
find a fault with them, etc.); to ebb considerably (water)’. [Ehret 1995:319, 
no. 617, *naj- ‘to become low’.] 
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B. Dravidian: Tamil naccu (nacci-) ‘(vb.) to tease, to vex, to trouble, to 
harass; (n.) trouble, worry’, nacuval ‘one who is always teasing’; Telugu 
naccu ‘(vb.) to tease, to trouble; (n.) troubling’, naccu-pettu ‘to annoy, to 
tease, to fret. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:318, no. 3577. 


Buck 1949:16.72 bad. 


921. Proto-Nostratic root *nag- (~ *nag-): 
(vb.) *nag- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce, to stab’; 
(n.) *nag-a ‘stroke, blow, wound’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nag- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce’: Proto-Semitic *nag-al- 
‘to strike, to split, to pierce’ > Arabic nagala ‘to beat, to push; to split, to 
pierce’, mingal ‘scythe, sickle’; Hebrew maggal [»an] (base ngl P) 
‘sickle’; Syriac maggala ‘sickle’; Geez / Ethiopic nagala [1A] ‘to be 
uprooted’; Amharic ndggdld ‘to be uprooted’. Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 
1987:315; Leslau 1987:392. Proto-Semitic *nag-ah- ‘to strike, to gore’ > 
Hebrew naàyah [132] ‘to push, to thrust, to gore’; Aramaic nayah ‘to push, 
to thrust, to gore’; Ugaritic ngh ‘to gore’; Gurage (Wolane) naga, (Selti, 
Zway) nāgä ‘to mow grass (with a sickle), to reap cereals’, (?) (Muher, 
Masqan, Gogot, Soddo) (tá)nagga, (Wolane) tdnagd ‘to clash (cattle, 
objects), to collide’ (either here or with *nag-af- ‘to strike, to split, to 
break’, below). Murtonen 1989:271; Klein 1987:403; Leslau 1979:453. 
Proto-Semitic *nag-af- ‘to strike, to split, to break’ > Mandaic nga ‘to 
strike, to injure’; Hebrew naya* [21] ‘to touch; to strike, to injure’, neya® 
[33] ‘stroke, blow, wound’; Aramaic naya° ‘to touch’; Geez / Ethiopic 
nag’a [10] ‘to make a cracking sound, to crack, to shout, to be broken, 
to break (intr.)’, ?astanag"a*a [Airt*1*0] ‘to break to bits, to incite, to 
provoke, to remove (fat)’, (causative) ?anag’aCa [ATO] ‘to break, to 
dislocate’; Tigrinya ndg’°e ‘to break (intr.)’; Amharic nágg"a ‘to snap, to 
crack, to make a snapping or cracking sound’, an-nagga ‘to disjoin, to 
dismember, to shatter’, a-nágg"a ‘to break’; (?) Gurage (td)nagga ‘to 
clash (cattle, objects), to collide’ (either here or with *nag-ah- ‘to strike, to 
gore’, above). Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 1987:404; Leslau 1979:453 and 
1987:390. Proto-Semitic *nag-ap- ‘to strike, to split; to cut off, to split off? 
> Hebrew nàáyag [7l] ‘to strike, to smite’, neyeg [7]33] ‘strike, (fatal) 
blow, plague’; Aramaic nayag ‘to strike, to push, to injure’; Arabic nagafa 
‘to shave or polish an arrow; to cut down (a tree), to pull out; to milk a 
sheep well’; Sabaean ngf ‘to tear out, to uproot’; Mehri nagüf ‘to throw 
away, to reject’; Sheri / Jibbali ngof ‘to throw away, to reject’; Soqotri 
negof ‘to disperse’; Geez / Ethiopic nagafa ['r14.] ‘to shake, to shake off, to 
shake out, to knock off, to jolt, to dispel, to brush away, to cut off, to lay 
away, to throw down, to cast, to trip, to carry away’; Tigre ndgfa ‘to shake, 
to shed’; Tigrinya ndgdfa ‘to shake, to shed’. Murtonen 1989:272; Klein 
1987:404; Leslau 1987:391. Proto-Semitic *nag-a3- ‘to strike, to smite, to 
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kill, to destroy’ > Sabaean ngz ‘to damage, to destroy; to put an end to 
(someone's life), to execute’; Sheri / Jibbali ngoz ‘to die, to finish’. Proto- 
Semitic *nag-ar- ‘to cut down, to cut into’ > Arabic nagara ‘to hew, to 
carve, to plane’. Egyptian ng, ng? ‘to strike, to smite, to cut off, to cut 
open, to hew, to slay, to crush’, ngi ‘to break open, to break up’, ngt 
‘breach’. Hannig 1995:438; Faulkner 1962:141; Gardiner 1957:576; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:88 and 1926—1963.2:348, 2:349. Berber: Tuareg 
angas ‘to butt with a horn or the head’, anagas ‘a butt with a horn or the 
head’, amangas ‘an animal that butts with its horns’; Ghadames angaj ‘to 
give butts with a horn or the head’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha ngas ‘to butt with 
the head or horn (a ram)’. Central Chadic: Gude ngila ‘knife’; Nzangi 
ngala ‘knife’; Mafa ngal- ‘to cut’; Daba nga- ‘to break’; Logone gge- ‘to 
break’; Buduma gai- ‘to break’. East Chadic: Bidiya ?angul ‘sickle’. 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:402, no. 1866, *nig- ‘to break’, 402—403, no. 1867, 
*nigal- ‘sickle, sword’, 408, no. 1896, *nVgil- ‘to cut’, 408, no. 1898, 
*nVguf- ‘to cut, to break’, 408—409, no. 1899, *nVgVt- ‘to break, to 
smite’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *neg'-/*nog'- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce’: Old Irish 
ness ‘wound’; Old Church Slavic noze ‘knife’, pro-noziti ‘to pierce 
through’. Pokorny 1959:760 *negh- ‘to bore, to stab’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:537 *h,negh-es- ‘+spear’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:326—327 *negh-; 
Derksen 2008:358. 


Buck 1949:3.85 wound (sb.); 9.21 strike (hit, beat); 9.23 knife. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:684—685, no. 566. 


922. Proto-Nostratic root *nah- (~ *nah-): 
(vb.) *nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid’; 
(n.) *nah-a ‘fear’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid’: Semitic: 
Geez / Ethiopic (reduplicated) nahnaha [Shd] ‘to shake, to agitate, to 
break; (probably also) Tigrinya (tà)náhanhe ‘to argue, to quarrel’, nahnah 
‘violent argument, violent quarrel’. Leslau 1987:395. Egyptian nh? ‘to 
shake’ (?), nh3t ‘palpitations (of the heart)’ (?). Hannig 1995:421; 
Faulkner 1962:136; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:291. Proto-East 
Cushitic *nah- ‘to fear’ > Somali nah- ‘to pity, to be startled’; Galla / 
Oromo nah- ‘to fear, to take pity on’; Konso nah- ‘to be tender-hearted’; 
Gidole nah- ‘to be afraid, to tremble’; Burji na?- ‘to fear’. Sasse 1979:23 
and 1982:150—151; Hudson 1989:19. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *nehh- [*nahh-] > *nà- ‘to fear’: Old Irish nár (< 
*nasros) ‘modest, bashful’; Hittite (1st sg. pres.) na-ah-mi, (3rd sg. pres.) 
na-ah-Sa-ri-ya-az-zi ‘to fear’, (nom. sg.) na-ah-sa-ra-az ‘fear, reverence’. 
Rix 1998a:405 *neh,- ‘to be afraid’; Pokorny 1959:754 *na- ‘to be afraid’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:804 *naH- and 1995.1:705 *naH- ‘to fear, 
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to revere (gods), to be ashamed’; Mallory—Adams 1997:198 *neh,- ‘to be 
timid’; Vendryès 1959— :N-3; Sturtevant 1951:47, 874, Indo-Hittite 
*néxty; Kloekhorst 2008b:591—592. 


Buck 1949:16.53 fear, fright. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:682, no. 563. 


923. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nak^-a ‘(animal) skin, pelt, hide’: 


A. 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian nkn ‘a shield with an animal skin stretched over it’. 
Hannig 1995:438; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:346. 

Indo-European: Greek vákn ‘a wooly or hairy skin, a goatskin’, viKoc 
‘goatskin, fleece’. Perhaps also Old Prussian nognan (if for *noknan) 
‘leather’; Old English nzsc (if from *nak-s-ko-) ‘skin’. Pokorny 1959:754 
*nak- ‘skin, hide’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:316—317 *náq-; Mann 1984— 
1987:825 *nak- ‘to cover, to hide’; Mallory—Adams 1997:269 (?) 
*nák(es)- ‘pelt, hide’; Boisacq 1950:656; Frisk 1970—1973.II:287; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:733; Beekes 2010.1I:994 (pre-Greek); Hofmann 
1966:211. 

Proto-Altaic *nak^i (~ -o) ‘(animal) skin, hide’: Proto-Tungus *naKita 
‘bear skin’ > Evenki nakita ‘bear skin’; Lamut / Even naqot ‘bear skin’; 
Negidal nayata ‘bear skin’; Orok natta ‘bear skin’; Udihe na’ta ‘bear 
skin’. Proto-Mongolian *nekey ‘sheepskin’ > Written Mongolian nekei 
‘(n.) sheepskin with its wool; (adj.) furlined’; Khalkha neyiy [n»xuii] 
‘sheepskin’; Buriat neyi ‘fur’; Kalmyk neké ‘sheepskin’; Ordos neyt 
‘sheepskin’; Monguor niki, neki ‘sheepskin’. Poppe 1955:146. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:961—962 *nak‘i (~ -o) ‘a kind of skin’. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian *naklot- ‘to tan skin’ > Chukchi 
naylon ‘warm coat made from winter skin of reindeer’; Koryak nikl/ot- ‘to 
tan skin’. Fortescue 2005:190. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin; hide. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1542, *raKa ‘fell, skin’. 


924. Proto-Nostratic root *nak"^- (~ *nakwh-): 
(vb.) *nak"^- ‘to lie down, to go to sleep, to go to bed’; 
(n.) *nak™h-a ‘bedtime, evening, nighttime’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *n[a]k"- ‘to sleep with, to lie with, to copulate’: Proto- 
Semitic *na/ya/k- ‘to have sexual intercourse, to copulate’ > Akkadian 
nāku (niaku) ‘to have illicit sexual intercourse, to fornicate’; Arabic naka 
‘to have sexual intercourse (with a woman)’; Sheri / Jibbali n£k ‘to sleep 
with (a woman)’; Mehri nayük ‘to have sexual intercourse with, to sleep 
with (a woman)’; Harsüsi neyok ‘to sleep with (a woman)’. Egyptian nk ‘to 
lie with, to sleep with, to copulate’, nkw ‘fornicator, adulterer’; Coptic 
noyk [Noer] ‘adulterer’, (reduplicated) noknek [NoKNeK] ‘to have 
affection for’. Hannig 1995:437; Erman—Grapow 1921:88 and 1926— 
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1963.2:345; Faulkner 1962:141; Gardiner 1957:576; Vycichl 1983:141; 
Cerny 1976:107. Berber: Tuareg anki ‘to perform the movements of the 
sexual act on (a woman or a female animal)’; Kabyle anki ‘to place oneself 
in position and make strenuous effort (as a woman in labor)’. North 
Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye nek"i- ‘to be or become pregnant’, ndk"a 
‘pregnant’, nåk”e ‘pregnancy’. Reinisch 1895:183. Diakonoff 1965:46. 

Proto-Indo-European *nek"^-rh-/*nokwh-th- ‘night’: Sanskrit (nom. sg. f.) 
nak ‘night’ (acc. sg. nákt-am); Greek vó& ‘night’; Latin nox ‘night’; Old 
Irish -nocht in innocht ‘tonight’; Welsh nos ‘night’; Cornish nos ‘night’; 
Breton noz ‘night’; Gothic nahts ‘night’; Old Icelandic nátt, nott ‘night’; 
Faroese nátt ‘night’; Norwegian natt, nott ‘night’; Swedish natt ‘night’; 
Danish nat ‘night’; Old English neaht, niht ‘night’; Old Frisian nacht 
‘night’; Old Saxon naht ‘night’; Dutch nacht ‘night’; Old High German 
naht ‘night’ (New High German Nacht); Lithuanian naktis ‘night’; Old 
Church Slavic noste ‘night’; Russian noc’ [nous] ‘night’; Albanian natë 
‘night’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres.) ne-ku-zi ‘to undress, to go to bed’, (nom. sg.) 
ne-ku-uz ‘bedtime, evening’; Tocharian A noktim, B nekciye (adv.) ‘last 
night, at night’. Pokorny 1959:762—763 *nek#-(t-), *nok#-t-s ‘night’; 
Walde 1927—1932.II:337—339 *noqt-; Mann 1984—1987:833 *nekt- (?) 
‘evening’, 850 *nokterinos ‘nightly’, 850 *noktim ‘by night, at night, 
yesterday night’, 850 *noktis, *nokts ‘night’ (ultimately *noqutis, *noquts 
?), *noktiom, *-noktiom adverb and collective of type *nokt-, 850—851 
*noktior (*noktór) ‘by night, the evening before; next night’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.:168 *nek[^]?^t[^]-, 1:183  *nok[h]^t[^]-s, 
1:215—216 *ne/ok[^]^t[^]-, *nek[^]^. and 1995.1:145 *nek^?-t^- ‘night’, 
1:157 *nok^"h-s, 1:185, *ne/okhth-, *nekh?-, 1:186 *nek^^; Watkins 
1985:44 *nekw-t- (o-grade form: *nok"-t-) and 2000:57—58 *nek"-t- 
‘night’ (o-grade form: *nok"-t-); Brugmann 1904:115; Mallory—Adams 
1997:394 *nek’t- ~ *nok"t- ‘night’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:121—122; 
Burrow 1973:75 *nok"vt-; Huld 1983:96—97; Boisacq 1950:674 *noqt-, 
*noqti-, *noqten-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:759—760 *nok"t-; Hofmann 
1966:219—220 *noqt- (*noqti-, *noqtu-, *noqt(e)r-); *neq't-s (?); Frisk 
1970—1973.1I:327—328 *noqt-; *noq't-, *neq't-s; Beekes 2010.1I:1027 
*nek"vt-, *nokvt- : *negwh-; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:181—183 
*noq't-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:448; De Vaan 2008:416—417; Morris 
Jones 1913:138 *noq'ts; Kroonen 2013:381 Proto-Germanic *naht- 
‘night’; Orél 1998:282 and 2003:279—280 Proto-Germanic *naxtz; Feist 
1939:368—369 *nokt-; Lehmann 1986:262 *nok"-t- (gen. *nek"-t-s) 
‘night’ < *nek"-t- ‘to grow dark, to become night’; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.II:5; De Vries 1977:405; Onions 1966:610 *nokt-; Klein 1971:496 
*nogt-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:273—274; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:500 
*nokt-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:497 *nokt-; Melchert 1994a:61 *nék"ts; 
Sturtevant 1951:58—59, 881; Kloekhorst 2008b:602; Adams 1999:342 
*nek"t-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:319—320 *noqt- (or *noq't-); 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.L:481—482; Smoczyüski 2007.1:415; Derksen 
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2008:355 *nok"-t- and 2015:327—328 *nok"-t-; Benveniste 1935:10 
*n/ k”-t-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:513—515 *neg?-. 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *naki(nak) ‘night’: Chukchi naki-rit (pl. 
nakiritti) ‘night’, yannun-nakite ‘at midnight’; Koryak nakinak ‘night’, 
nakita ‘at night’, yanun-nakinak ‘midnight’; Alyutor nakinak ‘night’, nakita 
‘at night’, yanun-nakinak ‘midnight’; Kamchadal / Itelmen nkank ‘night’. 
Fortescue 2005:189—190; Mudrak 1989b:104 *nki-nki ‘night’. 


Buck 1949:4.67 have sexual intercourse; 14.42 night. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1540, *nukV (= *nuk[u] ?) (or *nAKk[V2]V 2?) ‘darkness, night’. Note: The 
Uralic forms cited by Dolgopolsky (Finnish nukku- ‘to sleep, to be asleep’, 
etc.) do not belong here. A better comparison might be with the sparsely 
attested Proto-Afrasian root *nuk’- ‘to sleep with, to lie with, to copulate’, 
found, for example, in Burji nuk’-, nuuk’- ‘to have sexual intercourse’ and 
Dullay nuug- *to have sexual intercourse'. Sasse 1982:153; Hudson 1989:131 
and 215. 


925. Proto-Nostratic root *nap^- (~ *nap^-), *niph- (~ *nep^-), *nup^- (~ *nop'-): 
(vb.) *nap"-, *nip^-, *nup^- ‘to breathe, to blow’; 
(n.) *nap^-a, *nip^-a, *nup*-a ‘breath, life’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *naf-, *nif-, *nuf- '(vb.) to breathe, to blow; (n.) breath, 
life’: Proto-Semitic *nap-as?- ‘(vb.) to breathe, to blow; (n.) soul, life, 
person’ > Hebrew neges [U21] ‘soul, living being, life, self, person’; 
Phoenician nps ‘soul, self; Imperial Aramaic nps ‘soul, person’; Syriac 
nagas ‘breath of life; soul, spirit, living creature’; Ugaritic nps ‘soul’; 
Akkadian napasu ‘to breathe’, napistu ‘life’; Arabic nafusa ‘to breathe, to 
inhale, to exhale’, nafs ‘soul, life, person’; Sabaean nfs ‘self, soul, life’; 
Harsiisi nefesét ‘soul’; Sheri / Jibbali nafs ‘person, individual’, nafsét ‘soul, 
individual’; Mehri nafs ‘individual, person’; Geez / Ethiopic nafsa [1:6] 
‘to blow (wind, spirit)’, ?anfasa [474.0] ‘to breathe, to exhale, to make 
breathe, to rest’, nafs [1€] ‘soul, breath, a person, life, self’, nafas [14-0] 
‘wind, air, spirit’; Tigre ndfsa ‘to blow (wind)’, tandffdsa ‘to breathe’, ndfs 
‘soul’; Tigrinya ndfdsd ‘to blow (wind)’, tänäfäsä ‘to breathe’, ndfsi 
‘soul’, ndfas ‘wind’; Amharic ndffdsd ‘to blow (wind)’, tänäffäsä ‘to 
breathe’, ndfs ‘soul, life’, ndfas ‘wind’; Argobba ndfs ‘soul’; Harari ndfsi 
‘soul’, (at)ndfdsa ‘to take a rest’; Gurage näfäsä ‘to blow (wind)’, ndfs 
‘soul’, nafas ‘wind’. Murtonen 1989:286—287; Klein 1987:422; Tomback 
1978:218—219; Leslau 1963:118, 1979:452, and 1987:389; Zammit 
2002:407. Proto-Semitic *nap-ax- ‘to breathe, to blow’ > Hebrew nagah 
[ND2] ‘to breathe, to blow’; Aramaic nagah ‘to blow’; Ugaritic mphn (base 
nph) ‘bellows’; Akkadian napahu ‘to inflame, to blow’; Arabic nafaha ‘to 
blow, to puff, to breathe, to blow up, to inflate’; Harsüsi nefox ‘to blow’, 
anfox ‘to inflate’; Sheri / Jibbali nifx ‘to blow, to inflate’; Mehri nefx ‘to 
blow, to inflate’; Geez / Ethiopic nafha [1€4], nafha [1€d] ‘to blow, to 
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blow upon, to breathe on, to inflate, to sound (an instrument), to blow (a 
horn, trumpet)’; Tigre ndfha ‘to blow’; Tigrinya ndfhe ‘to blow’; Harari 
ndfaha ‘to inflate, to blow an instrument, to blow air into something’; 
Argobba ndffaha ‘to blow’; Amharic ndffa ‘to blow, to play (the flute), to 
blow up, to inflate’; Gurage (Chaha) ndfa ‘to blow up, to inflate’. 
Murtonen 1989:285—286; Klein 1987:421; Zammit 2002:406; Leslau 
1963:117—118, 1979:450—451, and 1987:388. Proto-Semitic *nap-at’- 
‘to blow one’s nose, to sneeze’ > Arabic nafata ‘to sneeze’; Harsüsi 
entefot ‘to blow one’s nose’; Sheri / Jibbali antfét ‘to blow one's nose’; 
Soqotri ndfat ‘to sneeze’; Mehri nafüf ‘to snort’, antafut ‘to blow one's 
nose’; Geez / Ethiopic nafata [gm] ‘to blow the nose’; Tigre näffätä ‘to 
blow the nose’; Tigrinya näfätä ‘to blow the nose’; Amharic tdndffatd ‘to 
blow the nose’, naff ‘mucus’; Harari anfit ‘nasal mucus’; Gurage 
(ta)ndffata ‘to blow the nose’, (Zway) nafit ‘nose’. Leslau 1963:28, 
1979:452, and 1987:390. Proto-Semitic *?anp- ‘nose, nostril’? > Akkadian 
appu ‘nose’; Hebrew ?ag [AN] ‘nose, nostril, face’; Ugaritic dp ‘nose’; 
Arabic ?anf ‘nose’; Sabaean ?nf ‘front’; Sheri / Jibbali ?énfi ‘first, ancient’; 
Geez / Ethiopic ?anf [47] ‘nose, nostril’; Tigre ?anaf ‘nose’; Tigrinya 
?anfi ‘nose’; Harari uf ‘to blow the nose’; Gafat afd ‘nose’; Gurage 
(Chaha) Gfuna ‘nose’. Murtonen 1989:95—96; Klein 1987:45; Zammit 
2002:81; Leslau 1963:19—20, 1979:21, and 1987:28. Egyptian nf ‘air, 
wind, breath’, nfy ‘to breathe, to blow at’, nfwt, nfwyt ‘breezes’, fand (< 
*nfd) ‘nose’; Coptic nife [Niqe] ‘to blow, to breathe’. Hannig 1995:306 
and 407; Faulkner 1962:98 and 131; Erman—Grapow 1921:58, 80 and 
1926—1963.1:577, 2:250; Gardiner 1957:566; Vycichl 1983:149; Cerny 
1976:116. Berber: Kabyle anfas ‘to breathe’, nnafs ‘breathing, breath; 
soul’; Tamazight unfus ‘respiration, breath, blowing’; Ahaggar unfas 
‘breath’, sunfas ‘to breathe’, asunfas ‘to make breathe’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha 
unfus ‘blowing’, sunafs ‘to breathe’. Proto-East Cushitic *nass-/*ness- (< 
*nafs-/*nefs-) ‘to breathe, to rest? > Elmolo nas-i ‘to breathe, to rest’; 
Somali nas-ad- ‘to breathe, to rest’; Rendille nas- ‘to breathe, to rest’; 
Konso ness-a ‘soul, breath, noise’; Yaaku nes-i ‘breath’; Dullay nass-ad- 
‘to breathe’, nass-o ‘soul, life, spirit, breath’; Gidole nass- ‘voice, 
character’. Sasse 1979:23. Diakonoff 1992:33 *nf ‘nose’; Ehret 1995:316, 
no. 611, *naf-/*nif- ‘to exhale’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:395, no. 1828, *naf- 
‘breath’, 395—396, no. 1830, *nafus- ‘breath’, 402, no. 1865, *nif- ‘to 
smell, to breathe’, and 405—406, no. 1882, *nufas- ‘to blow, to breathe’; 
Militarév 2012:79 Proto-Afrasian *(?a-)na/if-. 

Proto-Indo-European *np^- > (with metathesis) *p^n- in: (A) *p/n-ew-/ 
*p'n-ow-/*p'n-u-, (B) *pn-es-/*p'n-os-, (C) *p^n-ek^- ‘to breathe, to 
blow’: Greek nvéo ‘to breathe’, nveðua ‘breath’; Old Icelandic fnasa ‘to 
sneeze, to snort’, fnysa ‘to sneeze’; Swedish fnysa ‘to sneeze’; Danish 
Jnyse ‘to sneeze’; Old English fnéosan ‘to sneeze’, fn&s ‘breath’; Middle 
Dutch fniesen ‘to sneeze’; Old High German pfniisen ‘to sneeze’; Swiss 
German Pfniisel (< *fniis-) ‘cold (in the head), catarrh’. Rix 1998a:440 (?) 
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*pneu- ‘to breathe, to pant, to puff, to wheeze’; Pokorny 1959:838—839 
*pneu- ‘to pant, to breathe’; Walde 1927—1932.IE85 *pneu-; Mann 
1984—1987:967 *pneud (*pneusd), -ið ‘to snort, to sniff, to sneeze, to 
pant, to blow’, 967 *pnosa ‘blowing, blast, snort, sneeze’, 967 *pniis- 
(*pnüso, -i0; *pnüsmi) ‘(vb.) to breathe out, to snort; (n.) snort, breath, 
nose’; Watkins 1985:52 *pneu- and 2000:68 *pneu- ‘to breathe’ (imitative 
root); Mallory—Adams 1997:82 *pneu- ‘to snort, to sneeze’; Boisacq 
1950:798; Frisk 1970—1973.11:566—567; Hofmann 1966:277; Chantraine 
1968—1980.1[:920; Beekes 2010.1E:1213—1214  *pneu-; Kroonen 
2013:149 Proto-Germanic *fneusan- ~ *fnüsan- ‘to sneeze’ (« *pnéus-e-); 
Orél 2003:109 Proto-Germanic *fneusanan ~ *fnüsanan; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1:177—178; De Vries 1977:136; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:546; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:541. 

C. Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Proto-Ob-Ugric *nopat ‘lifetime’ > Vogul / Mansi 
(Tavda, Pelymka) nat, (Lower Konda) nat, (Upper Lozva, Sosva) not 
‘lifetime’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah, Vasyugan) nowat, (Tremyugan, Yugan) 
nopat, (Demyanka, Konda, Nizyam) nupat, (Obdorsk) nopat ‘lifetime’. 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1556, Proto-Finno-Ugrian *n/o]/ptV > Proto-Ob- 
Ugric *nopat ‘lifetime’. 


Buck 1949:4.51 breathe; breath. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1556, *nop[E] ‘to 
breathe, to blow’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:679—681, no. 560. 


926. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nat’-a ‘woman, female relative’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Southern Cushitic *nat’a ‘woman’ > Ma'a naseta 
‘woman’; Iraqw natsatsa ‘smooth’; Dahalo nát'a ‘woman’. Ehret 1980: 
184. 

B. Dravidian: Tamil nattanar, ndatti, nattun ‘husband’s sister’; Malayalam 
nattun ‘husband’s sister, brother’s wife’; Kota na-tu-ny ‘sister-in-law, 
female cross-cousin’; Kannada nddani, nàdini, nàduni ‘husband’s sister, 
brother’s wife’; Konda nànra (< *nattanar-) ‘wife’s younger sister’; 
Manda nànjar *wife's younger sister’; Kui nadnja ‘younger sister-in-law’ ; 
Kuwi nanjo ‘sister-in-law’, nanjo *wife's younger sister’; Kurux nàásgo 
‘elder brother’s wife’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3644. 

C. Proto-Uralic *natz ‘sister-in-law, younger brother of the husband or the 
wife’: Finnish nato ‘the sister of the husband or wife, the wife of the 
brother, sister-in-law’; Estonian nato ‘sister-in-law’; Lapp / Saami 
(Southern) nótě ‘the younger sister of the wife’; Cheremis / Mari nudo ‘the 
younger sister of the husband’s wife’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets naado ‘the 
younger brother of the wife’, nee-naado ‘sister-in-law’ (nee = ‘wife’); 
Kamassian nado ‘brother-in-law, the brother of the husband’. Collinder 
1955:38 and 1977:56; Rédei 1986—1988:299—300  *nats; Décsy 
1990:103 *nata 'sister-in-law, younger brother of the husband or the 
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wife’; Sammallahti 1988:539 *nátiw ‘in-law’; Janhunen 1977b:98 *ndt!d- 
(? *nát!3j-). 


Bomhard—Kerns 1994:690, no. 572; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.II:81—82, no. 
315, *nat/o/ ‘female relative’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1570, *riaH;t[o] ‘woman 
(of ego's generation) belonging to the opposite exogamous moiety’ (— ‘sister- 
in-law’); Hakola 2000:114, no. 491; Pudas-Marlow 1974:67, no. 190. 


927. Proto-Nostratic root *nat’- (~ *nat’-): 
(vb.) *nat’- ‘to moisten, to wet’; 
(n.) *nat’-a ‘wetness, dampness, moistness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp, moist’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *nat’- ‘to drop, to drip, to trickle’: Proto-Semitic *nat’-ap- 
‘to drop, to drip, to trickle’ > Amorite nfp ‘to drip’; Hebrew ndtag [PWI] 
‘to drop, to drip’; Syriac natag ‘to drip’; Arabic natafa ‘to dribble, to 
trickle, to drip’; Sabaean nff ‘to cause (blood) to flow’; Harsiisi nefefét 
‘drop’; Sheri / Jibbali nfof ‘to drip’; Mehri natáwf ‘to drip’; Geez / Ethiopic 
natafa ['1mé.| ‘to strain, to filter, to clarify, to refine, to purify, to clean’; 
Tigre náffa ‘to filter beer’; Amharic ndttdfd ‘to filter, to strain’; Gurage 
ndtafa ‘to sift beer, to brew beer’. Murtonen 1989:280—281; Klein 
1987:413; Leslau 1979:463—464 and 1987:408; Zammit 2002:404. Proto- 
Semitic *nat’-ab- ‘to drip, to fall in drops’ > Geez / Ethiopic natba [170], 
nataba [im] ‘to drop, to trickle’; Tigrinya nätäbä ‘to fall in drops’; Tigre 
ndtba ‘to fall in drops’; Amharic nättäbä ‘to drop, to fall drop by drop’. 
Leslau 1987:408. Egyptian ndfdf ‘to be filled with tears, to water (eyes)’ 
(Semitic loan). Hannig 1995:446; Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:368. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *net’-/*not’- ‘to wet, to moisten’: Sanskrit (nom. sg. 
£) nadi ‘river’; Gothic natjan ‘to wet, to make wet’; Dutch nat ‘wet, 
moist’, netten ‘to wet, to moisten’; Old High German naz ‘wet, damp, 
moist’ (New High German naf), nezzen ‘to wet, to moisten, to sprinkle’ 
(New High German netzen); Illyrian river names Néda, Néotoc. Pokorny 
1959:759 *ned- ‘to sound, to bellow’; Mann 1984—1987:825 *nad- 
(*nod- ?) ‘wet; water, water-’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11:130 *nodo-; Orél 
2003:281 Proto-Germanic *nataz, 282 *natjanan; Kroonen 2013:384 
Proto-Germanic *nata- ‘wet’; Feist 1939:371; Lehmann 1986:264; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:504 and 509; Kluge—Seebold 1989:499 and 503; 
Vercoullie 1898:199. 


Buck 1949:15.83 wet, damp. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:677, no. 556. 


928. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ner-a ‘the highest, foremost, or most prominent person 
or thing’: 


A. Dravidian: Tamil nerri ‘forehead, front, top, summit’, neri ‘temples’; 
Malayalam nerri ‘forehead’, neruka ‘crown of the head’; Kota nec 
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‘forehead’; Toda nity ‘forehead’; Kannada netti ‘forehead, head, crown of 
the head’; Kodagu netti ‘forehead’; Tulu netti ‘forehead, crown of the 
head, front, the peak of a mountain or hill’; Telugu netti ‘the head’, 
nettamu ‘high land or elevated ground (such as the crest or terrace of a 
hill)’; Kolami netti ‘forehead’; Naikri netti ‘forehead’; Gadba (Salur) 
nedide ‘scalp’; Gondi nec (tala) ‘the crown of the head’; Konda neti ‘the 
top of the head’, neda ‘vertex’; Kurux mit'l, mitil, nitil ‘fontanel’; Malto 
nitlu ‘crown of the head’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:335—336, no. 3759. 
Proto-Indo-European *ner- ‘(the foremost) man or person, hero’: Sanskrit 
nar- ‘a man, hero (used also of gods), person; mankind, people (mostly 
plural)’, nárya-h ‘manly, strong’; Pali nara- ‘man; (pl.) people’; Avestan 
nar- ‘man’; Greek àvi]p ‘a man (as opposed to a woman)’; Albanian njeri 
‘human being, man’; Latin (Sabinian) Néro a family name; Umbrian (acc. 
pl.) nerf ‘elders, chief citizens’; Oscan ner ‘man’; Old Irish nert ‘strength’; 
Welsh ner ‘hero’. Pokorny 1959:765 *ner-(t-) ‘life-force, man’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:332—333 *ner-, *aner-; Mann 1984—1987:21—22 *aner 
(*anar-, *anr-) ‘man, creature’, 837—838 *ner- ‘man, male’, 838 *nerios 
‘manly, man’, 838 *nertos ‘manly; manliness, virtue, strength’; Watkins 
1985:44 *ner- (also *aner-) and 2000:58 *ner- ‘man’ (basic sense 
‘vigorous, vital, strong’) (oldest form *2,ner-) Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.II:802 *Hner-, *Hner-(t[^])- and 1995.1:703 *Hner-, *Hner-(th)- ‘life 
force, male strength’; Mallory—Adams 1997:366 *h ner- ‘man, person’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:138; Ernout—Meillet 1979:438—439 *ner-; De 
Vaan 2008:406—407 Proto-Italic *nér, *ner- ‘man’, *ner-o-/-on- ‘strong’; 
Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1::164—165; Beekes 1969:45 and 75 
*h,ner- and 2010.1:103—104 *hjner-; Frisk 1970—1973.1:107—108 
*ner-; Boisacq 1950:62 *aner; Hofmann 1966:18; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1:87—88; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:332—335 *h,nér-, 
*honr-; Orél 1998:304; Huld 1994:100—101. Semantic development as in 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets neery ‘the foremost person’ or Selkup Samoyed 
narnej ‘the foremost person’ cited below. The original meaning is best 
preserved in Umbrian (acc. pl.) nerf ‘elders, chief citizens’ (cf. Benveniste 
1973:237—238). 

Proto-Uralic *nere ‘the highest, foremost, or most prominent person or 
thing: nose, beak, snout, point, promontory, front, etc.’: Mordvin ner 
“beak, muzzle, snout; any sort of point’; Cheremis / Mari ner ‘nose, beak, 
muzzle, snout; point; (?) promontory’; Votyak / Udmurt nyr ‘nose, beak, 
muzzle; forward point, point, front’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets ner ‘forward 
part, earlier part’, neery ‘the foremost person’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
nara ‘that which is foremost’, naranu ‘in front’; Selkup Samoyed narne 
‘forward, to the fore’, narnej ‘the foremost person’; Kamassian ner 
‘point’. Collinder 1955:39 and 1977:57; Rédei 1986—1988:303—304 
*nere (*nere); Décsy 1990:103 *nerd ‘nose, beak, bill’; Janhunen 1977b: 
110 *zier$. 
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Sumerian ner, nir 'prince, king, lord (of gods), ner-gá-gá 'ruler, lord, 
sovereign, prince’, ner-gál ‘princess; lord, prince’, nir-gál ‘lord, nobleman, 
prince’. 


Buck 1949:4.205 forehead; 4.23 nose; 12.33 top; 12.352 point. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:678—679, no. 558; Hakola 2000:116, no. 501. Different 
etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1565, * %VydrV ‘man, male animal’ and 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:92—93, no. 331, *NajRa ‘man, male’. 


929. Proto-Nostratic root *net’)-: 
(vb.) *net ?- ‘to turn, to twist together, to tie, to bind, to weave, to entwine’; 
(n.) *net ?-a ‘anything twisted together, woven, entwined: mat, net, web, etc.; 
weaving, entwining, braiding’ 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian nd ‘string, thread’; Coptic nat [Nat] ‘loom, web’. 
Faulkner 1962:144; Erman—Grapow 1921:91 and 1926—1963.2:376; 
Hannig 1995:448; Gardiner 1957:577; Vycichl 1983:145; Cerny 1976:110. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *nec-/*ney- ‘to weave’: Tamil ney ‘to weave (as clothes), 
to string, to link together’, neyvu ‘weaving’, necavu ‘weaving, act of 
weaving, texture, intertexture, web’, (?) néyavi ‘curtain’; Malayalam neyka 
‘to weave, to plait mats’, neyttu ‘weaving’, neypu ‘large mat for treading 
out corn in sandy districts’, neyyal ‘weaving’; Kota nec- (nec-) ‘to weave’; 
Toda nic- (nic-) ‘to darn’, nes- (nesO-), ni-0- (ni-0-) ‘to weave’; Kannada 
néy, néyi, neyyu, nē, néyu ‘to weave, to entwine’, neyi, nē, néyu ‘weaving, 
a web’, néyige, néyge, nége ‘weaving, entwining or being entwined’, 
neysu, néyisu ‘to cause to weave’, néyikara, negikara, nēkāra ‘weaver’; 
Kodagu ne-y- (ne-yuv-, nejj-) ‘to spin (thread)’, neyv ‘braiding, weaving’; 
Tulu neyuni ‘to weave (as a spider)’, neyipini, nepini, néyuni ‘to weave, to 
plait, to braid’, neyige, négé ‘texture’, neyigare ‘weaver’; Telugu néyu ‘to 
weave’, néyincu ‘to cause to be woven, to get woven’, néta ‘weaving, 
texture’, néttakádu, néttari ‘weaver’, nétta-purugu ‘spider’; Gondi nécc- 
‘to weave’; Konda ney- ‘to weave or thatch the roof with leaves’; Kui 
nehpa (neht-) ‘to build a fence’; Kuwi neh’nai ‘to interweave’; Kurux 
essná (issyas) ‘to weave, to entwine into a fabric, to furnish or adorn any 
article with net-work or plait-work’; Malto ese ‘to plait, to do mat-work’. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:334, no. 3745; Krishnamurti 2003:8 *nec-/*ney- 
‘to weave’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *net’- (secondary o-grade form: *not’-) ‘to turn, to 
twist together, to tie, to bind’: Latin nodus ‘knot’; Old Irish nascim ‘to 
bind’, naidm ‘binding, surety’; Gothic nati ‘net’; Old Icelandic net ‘net, 
fishing-net’, nót ‘large net’; Swedish nät ‘net’; Old English nett ‘net’; Old 
Frisian net, nette ‘net’; Old Saxon netti, net ‘net’; Dutch net ‘net’; Old 
High German nezzi ‘net’ (New High German Netz). Pokorny 1959:758— 
759 *ned-, *n.d- ‘(vb.) to turn, to twist together; (n.) knot’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1I::328—329 *ned-; Mann 1984—1987:848 *nodus, -is, -iə ‘knot, 
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tie’; Watkins 1985:44 *ned- and 2000:57 *ned- ‘to bind, to tie’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:336 *ned- ‘knot’ and 428 *ned- ‘to bind’; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:443; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:172—173 *ned-; De Vaan 
2008:412; Orél 2003:281—282 Proto-Germanic *natjan; Kroonen 
2013:384 Proto-Germanic *natja- ‘net’; Feist 1939:371 *(s)nod-, *(s)ned-; 
Lehmann 1986:263—264 *ned- ‘to tie, to bind’; De Vries 1977:408 *ned- 
and 412; Onions 1966:608 *ndd-; Klein 1971:494 *ned- ‘to twist, to knot’; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:283; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:508—509 *ned-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:503. 


Buck 1949:6.33 weave; 6.38 thread; 9.192 knot. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:679, 
no. 559. 


930. Proto-Nostratic second person personal pronoun stem *ni (~ *ne) and/or *na 
(~ *na) ‘you’: 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Omotic *ne ‘you’ > Zayse second singular (subject) né(j) 
‘you’, bound form -n; Bench / Gimira (subject) nen ‘you’, (oblique) ni; 
Yemsa / Janjero ne ‘you’; etc. Bender (2000:196) reconstructs a Proto- 
Omotic second person singular independent personal pronoun *ne ‘you’. 
Bender (2000:197) implies, however, that there may have been a reversal 
of the Afrasian *n (first person) ~ *f (second person) pattern to *f (first 
person) ~ *n (second person) in Omotic. But note the patterning in Elamite 
(below). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite: The possessive pronouns of the second series, 
or the possessive pronouns proper in Royal Achaemenid Elamite were: 
(1st person sg.) -ta, (2nd person sg.) -ni, (3rd person sg.) -e (cf. Khacikjan 
1998:26—27). Middle Elamite second person singular personal pronoun 
(nom. sg.) ni ~ nu ‘you, thou’ (Old Elamite ni), (pl.) num, numi ‘you’. The 
Proto-Dravidian second person personal pronouns, singular and plural, 
may be reconstructed as follows: 


(a) Singular *nin-: Tamil n ‘you’; Malayalam ni ‘you’ (obl. nin(n)-); 
Kota ni: ‘you’; Toda ni: ‘you’; Kannada nim, nin(u) ‘you’; Kodagu 
ni-ni/ni: ‘you’; Telugu nivu ‘you’; Kolami ni-v ‘you’; Naikri niv ‘you’; 
Konda nin ‘you’; Kuwi ninii ‘you’; Kurux nin ‘you’; Malto nin ‘you’; 
Brahui nī ‘you’; 

(b) Plural *nim-: Tamil nim, nir, niyir, nivir, ninkal ‘you’; Malayalam 
ninnal ‘you’; Kota ni-m ‘you’; Toda nim ‘you’; Kannada nim, nivu, 
ningal ‘you’; Kodagu nigga ‘you’; Kolami nir ‘you’; Naikri nir 
‘you’; Kurux nim ‘you’; Malto nim ‘you’; Brahui num ‘you’. 


Krishnamurti 2003:249—252 (sg.) *nin-, (pl.) *nim-; Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:327, no. 3684, and 328, no. 3688. McAlpin (1981:114—115) 
reconstructs the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian second person independent 
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personal pronoun singular as *ni ‘you, thou’ and the second person 
possessive clitic as *-ni. For the second person personal pronoun plural, he 
reconstructs Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *nim. 

C. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:76—77) notes that there is some evidence for a 
second person personal pronoun n- in Uralic, especially in Ob-Ugric. 
However, as he rightly points out, this evidence 1s extremely controversial 
and has been variously explained by specialists. As noted by Marcantonio 
(2002:226): “...the Possessive endings of the 2nd Singular in Vogul and 
Ostyak differ, yet again, from those of Hungarian and other U[ralic] 
languages; in fact, Vogul and Ostyak have the ending -(V)n and not -t as 
reconstructed for P[roto]-U[ralic]. Compare Hun[garian] A4z-a-d vs 
Finn[ish] talo-si ‘your house’ vs Vog[ul] ula-n ‘bow-your’ (Keresztes 
1998: 411). Several connections have been proposed for -(V)n (compare 
for example Sinor 1988: 733; Hajdü 1966: 132-3). Among these 
connections, one may consider that of the formant -n- in P[roto]-Samoyed. 
As Janhunen puts it (1998: 471): 


From the Proto-Uralic point of view, one of the most interesting 
features 1s that the second-person singular predicative ending seems to 
have been -n in proto-Samoyedic, as opposed to *-/ in most sub- 
branches of Finno-Ugric. 


According to Collinder (1965a: 134), there might have been two words to 
indicate ‘you’: *-£ and *-n; ..." 

D. Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:959) reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
*na ‘thou’ on the basis of: (a) Proto-Turkic *-7 an ending of the second 
person > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) -y; Karakhanide Turkic -7; 
Turkish -n; Gagauz -n; Azerbaijani -n; Turkmenian -y; Uzbek -y; Uighur 
-j; Karaim -n, -y; Tatar -y; Bashkir -y; Kirghiz -7; Kazakh -y; Noghay -7; 
Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -j; Yakut -y; Tuva -y; Chuvash -n; (b) Proto- 
Japanese *na ‘thou’ > Old Japanese na ‘thou’; (c) Proto-Korean *na ‘thou’ 
> Middle Korean na ‘thou’ (for Modern Korean, cf. Sohn 1999:207). They 
note: “Velarization in Turkic is not quite clear and probably secondary 
(perhaps a fusion with the attributive *-k‘i). The root is widely used only 
in the Kor[ean]-J[apanese] area, and its original function (to judge from 
the O[ld] J[apanese] opposition of si and na) was probably limited to the 
oblique stem of the suppletive 2nd p[erson] paradigm.” 


Greenberg 2000:76—77. 


931. Proto-Nostratic root *nik^- (~ *nek^-): 
(vb.) *nik^- ‘to strike, to hit’; 
(n.) *nik^-a ‘injury, harm, damage, wound, murder, destruction; suffering, 
pain’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *n/i/k- ‘to strike, to hit’: Proto-Semitic *nak-ay- ‘to strike, 


to smite’ > Akkadian nakü ‘to strike, to smite’ (?); Hebrew nayah [1231] ‘to 
beat, to strike’; Syriac nayd ‘to harm, to injure, to wound’; Arabic naka ‘to 
cause damage, to harm, to hurt, to injure’; Sabaean nky '(vb.) to injure; (n.) 
injury’; Sheri / Jibbali enké ‘to hurt, to hit on a sore spot’; Geez / Ethiopic 
nakaya [rh] ‘to injure, to hurt, to damage, to harm’; Tigrinya ndkkdyd ‘to 
diminish’; Tigre ndka ‘to remove, to clear away’. Murtonen 1989:281— 
282; Klein 1987:415—416; Leslau 1987:397— 398. Proto-Semitic *nak- 
a?- ‘to injure, to harm, to damage’ > Hebrew naya? [N21] ‘to beat, to 
strike’, nayé? “smitten, afflicted’; Arabic naka?a ‘to scrape the scab off a 
wound, to hurt, to wound, to kill’; Tigre ndk?a ‘to damage, to hurt’; 
Tigrinya ndk’e ‘to touch’; Amharic ndkka ‘to touch, to hurt’; Argobba 
ndkka ‘to touch, to hurt’; Harari ndka?a ‘to touch, to harm’; Gurage 
(Zway) ndka ‘to touch’. Murtonen 1989:281; Klein 1987:415; Leslau 
1963:118 and 1979:455. Proto-Semitic *nak-af- ‘to injure, to harm, to 
damage’ > Geez / Ethiopic naka [ho] ‘to injure, to harm, to damage’. 
Leslau 1987:396. Egyptian nkn ‘harm, injury, damage’. Hannig 1995:438; 
Faulkner 1962:141; Erman—Grapow 1921:88 and 1926—1963.2:346— 
347; Gardiner 1957:576. Berber: Tamazight nay ‘to kill’, tinyi ‘evil, pain, 
suffering’, imanyi ‘dispute, combat, quarrel, battle’; Kabyle nay ‘to kill, to 
slay’; Siwa any ‘to kill’; Tuareg any ‘to kill’; Ghadames any ‘to kill’; 
Nefusa any ‘to kill, to put an end to’; Mzab ‘to kill, to assassinate’, anuyi 
‘dispute, battle, combat, fight’, amanyi ‘fight, scuffle, brawl’; Zenaga ani 
‘to kill’, amani ‘killer, assassin’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:409, no. 1902, 
*nVKVI- ‘to be evil’. 

Dravidian: Tamil neku (nekuv-, nekk-) ‘to suffer, to be distressed’; Kota 
neg- (negy-) ‘to suffer from a reverse of fortune’; Kannada negaru ‘to 
suffer in sickbed’; Tulu neggi, negi ‘shyness, shame’, nigaru, negary ‘to 
linger as a sick person’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:333, no. 3733. 
Proto-Indo-European *nek-/*nkh- (secondary o-grade form: *noK^-) ‘to 
slay, to smite’: Sanskrit násyati ‘to be lost, to perish, to disappear’; Greek 
véKUG, veKpdc ‘a dead body, a corpse’; Latin neco ‘to kill, to slay’, noxa 
‘harm, injury, damage’, noceo ‘to hurt, to injure, to harm’, nex ‘violent 
death, murder’; Old Irish éc (< *nk'u-) ‘death’; Tocharian A nák-, nak-, 
nak-, B nák-, nek- ‘to lose, to destroy, to perish, to vanish’. Rix 1998a:407 
*nek- ‘to perish, to disappear, to be lost’; Pokorny 1959:762 *nek- 
‘corpse, mortal destruction’; Walde 1927—1932.1::326 *nek-; Mann 
1984—1987:833—834 *nek- ‘(vb.) to destroy, to perish, to vanish; (adj.) 
perishing, destructive; (n.) destruction, disappearance’, *nokejo ‘to injure, 
to kill’; Watkins 1985:44 *nek- and 2000:57 *nek- ‘death’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:150 *nékus ‘death; dead’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.II:145— 
146 *nek-; Boisacq 1950:661 *anek-; Hofmann 1966:213—214 *nek-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1:741; Beekes 2010.1::1003— 1004 *nek-(u-); 
Frisk 1970—1973.11:299—300 *nek-s; De Vaan 2008:407—408 *nek-s 
(f.) ‘death’ and 411; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:153—156 *enek-; 
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Ernout—Meillet 1979:439—440  *nek-; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:313 *nek-; Adams 1999:335 *nek- ‘to kill, to destroy; to perish, to 
die’. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *nikkd- ‘to push’ > Lapp / Saami nákketá- ‘to 
stick, to put’, (Southern) ‘to push’; Vogul / Mansi náák- ‘to push’; Ostyak 
/ Xanty nak- ‘to push lightly’, nakam- ‘to push, to push against’. Collinder 
1955:101, 1960:412 *nikkd-, and 1977:116; Rédei 1986—1988:304—305 
*nikka-. 

E. Proto-Altaic *nik'u- ‘to knead, to mash, to strike’: Proto-Tungus *w/i] Ki- 
‘to gnaw, to crunch; to destroy, to demolish’ > Evenki neki- ‘to gnaw, to 
crunch’; Manchu niqca- ‘to shatter, to disintegrate; to be at a disadvantage, 
to suffer loss’; Nanay / Gold nikike- ‘to swallow’. Proto-Mongolian *niku- 
‘to grind, to rub, to knead’ > Written Mongolian niqu-, nuqu- ‘to rub, to 
massage; to mash, to press, to knead; to crumple, to finish off, to dispose 
of completely, to kill’; Khalkha nuya- ‘to knead, to mash, to rub; to 
rumple, to crumple; to kill, to finish off, to dispose of’; Buriat ńuya- ‘to 
grind, to rub, to knead’; Kalmyk nuya- ‘to grind, to rub, to knead’; Ordos 
nuyu- ‘to grind, to rub, to knead’; Moghol nuqu- ‘to grind, to rub, to 
knead’; Dagur nogu- ‘to grind, to rub, to knead’; Monguor nucu- ‘to grind, 
to rub, to knead’. Proto-Turkic *yik- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’ > 
Old Turkic (Old Uighur) yig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Karakhanide Turkic yig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Turkish yik- ‘to 
pull down, to demolish, to ruin, to overthrow’, yıkıcı ‘destructive’; 
Azerbaijani yiy- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Gagauz yiq- ‘to crush, 
to grind; to overthrow’; Turkmenian yiq- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Uzbek yiq- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Uighur yiq- ‘to crush, to 
grind; to overthrow’; Karaim yig-, yiy- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Tatar yiq- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Bashkir yiq- ‘to crush, to 
grind; to overthrow’; Kirghiz 3ig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; 
Kazakh Zig- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’; Noghay yiq- ‘to crush, to 
grind; to overthrow’; Oirat (Mountain Altai) yiq-, d'iq- ‘to crush, to grind; 
to overthrow’; Chuvash (dial. spy- ‘to crush, to grind; to overthrow’. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:977 *nik‘u ‘to grind, to crunch; to 
knead’; Poppe 1960:39; Street 1974:21 */ik- ‘to knead, to mash, to strike’. 


Buck 1949:4.76 kill; 9.21 strike, hit, beat; 10.67 push, shove (vb.); 11.27 
destroy; 11.28 harm, injure, damage (vb.); 16.31 pain, suffering. Brunner 
1969:35, no. 138; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:677—678, no. 557. 


932. Proto-Nostratic root *nitt'- (~ *net#/-): 
(vb.) *nitd^- ‘to lift (up), to raise; to carry, to take; to rise, to arise’; 
(n.) *nit?^-a ‘the act of lifting, raising, carrying’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *nat?-a?- ‘to rise, to arise; to lift, to raise, to carry, 
to take’ > Hebrew nasa? [NU] ‘to lift, to carry, to take’; Biblical Aramaic 
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nasa ‘to lift, to carry, to take’; Ugaritic nid ‘to lift, to raise’; Akkadian 
nasu ‘to lift, to raise, to carry, to bear, to bring, to transport, to take’; 
Arabic nasa?a ‘to rise, to arise, to grow, to develop’; Sabaean ns? ‘to 
undertake a project (especially a military action), to take, to take away’; 
Geez / Ethiopic nas?a [12h], nas?a [TAA] ‘to take, to partake, to receive, 
to accept, to capture, to occupy, to grasp, to seize, to catch, to pick up, to 
take up, to raise, to lift, to set up, to carry off, to take away, to fetch, to 
take as wife’; Tigre nás?a ‘to take, to lift’; Tigrinya nás?e ‘to take, to lift’; 
Harari nádsa?a ‘to take, to take away, to marry’; Gurage ndssa ‘to take, to 
carry, to lift; Amharic ndssa ‘to deprive of, to take away, to hold back’, 
andssa ‘to lift up, to raise, to pick up (from the floor), to clear away (the 
dishes), to move (the table), to remove (take off)’. Murtonen 1989:291— 
292; Leslau 1963:119, 1979:461, and 1987:404; Zammit 2002:401; Klein 
1987:427—428. According to Leslau (1987:404), Beja / Bedawye nesa?- 
‘to get up, to rise’ is a Semitic loan. 

Dravidian: Konda niy- ‘to rise up from a sitting position, to wake up (from 
sleep)’, nik- ‘to lift up, to raise, to rouse from sleep’; Pengo nin(g)- (nint-) 
‘to rise, to get up’, nik- ‘to raise’; Kui ninga (ningi-) ‘to rise, to arise, to 
stand up’, nipka- (< nik-p-; nikt-) ‘to raise, to cause to stand up’; Kuwi 
ningali ‘to arise’, nikhali ‘to arouse’, ninginai ‘to rise’, nik- ‘to lift up, to 
raise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:324, no. 3665. Tulu negiyuni ‘to rise, to 
come up’, negipuni ‘to leap, to jump, to spring up’, negapuni ‘to 
overflow’; Kannada nege, nese ‘to rise, to ascend, to go upward’, negapu, 
negavu ‘to lift up, to hold uplifted’, neggu ‘to lift’; Koraga negi ‘to lift’; 
Telugu negayu ‘to fly, to go up, to rise up, to jump’; Kolami negay- 
(negayt-) ‘to fly’; Naikri negay- ‘to fly, to rise’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984: 
333, no. 3730. 

Proto-Indo-European *nek"- (secondary o-grade form: *nok'-) ‘to bear, to 
carry, to convey’: Greek (reduplicated) &v-eyk-eiv ‘to bear, to convey’; 
Lithuanian nesu, nesiaüi, nésti ‘to carry, to bear’; Old Church Slavic neso, 
nesti ‘to carry, to bear’, nose, nositi ‘to carry, to bear’. Pokorny 
1959:316—318 *enek-, *nek-, *enk-, *nk- ‘to reach’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:128—129 *enek-, *nek-, *enk-, *nk-; Rix 1998a:222—223 *h nek- 
‘to carry, to bear, to bring, to convey, to take’; Mann 1984—1987:834 
*nek- ‘to take, to bring, to carry’; Watkins 1985:44 *nek- and 2000:57 
*nek- ‘to reach, to attain’; Mallory—Adams 1997:35 *h,enek- ‘to attain’; 
Boisacq 1950:251—252 *nek-; Hofmann 1966:82 *enek-; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:512—513; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:346 *a,n-ek-, *a,en-k-; Beekes 
1969:45  *h,nek-/*h,enk-, 131—132  *en-enk- (*h,en-h,enk-), and 
2010.1:423—424 *h,nek-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:497—498; Smoczynski 
2007.1:423; Derksen 2008:350 *h,nek- and 2015:334 *h,nek-. Note: 
Different from Proto-Indo-European *Ahink^- (> *hhenk'-) ‘to reach, to 
come to, to arrive at’ found in: Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) hi-in-ik-zi ‘to 
present, to deliver, to offer, to allot’; Sanskrit asnoti ‘to reach, to come to, 
to arrive at, to get, to obtain; to master; to offer’; Latin nancior ‘to get, to 
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gain, to obtain’, nanciscor ‘to get, to gain, to receive, to meet’; Tocharian 
A ents-, B enk- ‘to seize, to take’; etc. 
, , , 


Buck 1949:10.11 move (vb.); 10.61 carry (bear). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:375— 
376, no. 208; Möller 1911:67—68. 


933. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *nu ‘now, at present, currently’: 


A. 


Afrasian: Egyptian nw ‘time, hour; Coptic naw [Nay] ‘time, hour’. 
Hannig 1995:297—298; Faulkner 1962:127; Erman—Grapow 1921:78 
and 1926—1963.2:219, 220; Gardiner 1957:573;Vycichl 1983:147; Cerny 
1976:114. 

Proto-Indo-European (adv.) *nu ‘now’: Sanskrit nú, nii ‘now’; Avestan nū 
‘now’; Old Persian nüram ‘now’; Greek vo, vb, viv ‘now’; Latin nunc 
‘now’; Old Irish verb prefix nu-/no-; Gothic nu ‘now’; Old Icelandic nu 
‘now’; Faroese nu ‘now’; Norwegian no ‘now’; Danish nu ‘now’; Old 
English ni ‘now’; Old Frisian ni ‘now’; Old Saxon nă ‘now’; Dutch nu 
‘now’; Old High German nă ‘now’ (New High German nun); Lithuanian 
nu ‘now’; Old Church Slavic nyné ‘now’; Tocharian A nu, B no ‘however, 
but; (al)though, then’; Hittite nu ‘and, but’; Palaic nu-ú ‘now’. Pokorny 
1959:770 *nü ‘now’; Walde 1927—1932.11:340 *nii; Mann 1984— 
1987:854— 855 *nu, *nün, *nünai ‘so, now, well, then’; Watkins 1985:45 
*nu- and 2000:59 *nu- ‘now’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:359 *nu/*no 
and 1995.:313 *nu/*no; Mallory—Adams 1997:397 *nu ‘now’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1I:175; Hofmann 1966:219; Boisacq 1950:673 
*nu-, *nü-; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:758; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:325; 
Beekes 2010.1I:1025 *nu, *nuH; De Vaan 2008:418; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1:187—188 *nu; Ernout—Meillet 1979:450 *nii; Kroonen 
2013:392 Proto-Germanic *nii ‘now’; Orél 2003:289 Proto-Germanic *nu; 
Lehmann 1986:269 *nii, *nü-no-; Feist 1939:380; De Vries 1977:412; 
Onions 1966:616; Klein 1971:502 *nii; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:292; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:516 West Germanic *nii; Kluge—Seebold 1989:509 
*nu; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.1I::17; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:509—510; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:429; Derksen 2008:360 *nü, *nu and 2015:338 *nu-; 
Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:320 *nu-, *nü-; Adams 1999:347 *ni-; 
Kloekhorst 2008b:607— 608. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Permian *nii-kz (*ni-ks) ‘now’ > Finnish nyky- 
‘present, current’ in: nykyaika ‘modern times’, nykyhetki ‘the present’, 
nykyinen ‘present, current’; nyt, (dialectal) ny, nyy ‘now’; Estonian nüüd, 
(dialectal) nüü ‘now, at present; by now’; Mordvin (Erza) rej, (Moksha) rii 
‘now’; Votyak / Udmurt (Sarapul) ni ‘already’; Zyrian / Komi (Udora) nin, 
nin, (Permyak) ni ‘already’. Rédei 1986—1988:707 *niks (*nüks). 
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Buck 1949:14.18 now. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:681, no. 561; Illic-Svityé 
1971—1984.1E:97, no. 335, *Nüqa ‘now’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1537, 
*niH,[z] ^ *nüw[ae] ‘now’ and, no. 1541, *nükV — *nukE ‘now’. 


934. Proto-Nostratic root *nusy- (~ *nos?-): 

(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate' 

Derivatives: 

(n.) *nus’-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by marriage: wife, bride, 
sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’ 

(vb.) *nusy- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in 
pain’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *n/u/]s¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’: Proto- 
Semitic *?a-nasY- ‘to be small, little, weak’ > Akkadian enésu ‘to become 
weak’, ensu “weak, powerless, lean’, ensiitu ‘weakness’; Hebrew ?anas 
[WIN] ‘to be weak, to be sick’; Ugaritic (f.) dnst ‘intimate friend’; Arabic 
?anisa, ?anusa ‘to be companionable, sociable, nice, friendly, genial’, 
?anis ‘close, intimate; close friend; friendly, kind, affable, civil, polite, 
courteous’, ?insána ‘woman’, ?anisa ‘young lady, miss’; Soqotri ?enes ‘to 
be small’; Geez / Ethiopic (with metathesis) na?sa [7A] ‘to be small, to be 
little, to be young, to be diminished, to be penniless’, na?us [74-A] ‘small, 
little, lesser, younger, minor, low (voice)’, (f.) na?as [140] ‘small, minor, 
young, young girl’, na?s [Tah] ‘smallness, littleness, youth, misery’; 
Tigrinya nd?asd ‘to be small, to be little’; Tigre ná?asa ‘to be small, to be 
little’; Amharic anndsd ‘to be less, to be insufficient, to diminish, to 
decrease, to be too little, to be small, to shrink, to flag (of strength)’; 
Harari andsa ‘to be little, to be less, to decrease’; Argobba hanndsa ‘to be 
small, to be little’; Gurage andsd ‘to be small, to be little, to be less’. 
Murtonen 1989:96; Klein 1987:42; Leslau 1963:29, 1979:73, and 
1987:381—382. Proto-Semitic *nas’-ar- ‘to wear down, to reduce in size, 
to diminish, to weaken’ > Akkadian nasaru ‘to deduct, to remove, to 
reduce in size, to diminish in strength, to weaken, to subtract’; Arabic 
nasara ‘to loosen and tear away, to tear off". 

B. Proto-Dravidian *nó(y)-/*noc(c)-, *nii(y)-/*nuc(c)- ‘small, minute, soft, 
weak, delicate': Tamil no 'small, tiny, minute, thin, slender', novvu 
(novvi-) ‘to become thin, slender, minute’, noci ‘to be thin, slender, 
minute’, nocivu ‘slenderness, fineness’, noy ‘grits, groats, smallness, 
softness, lightness’, noytal *minuteness', noytu ‘that which is thin, poor, 
light’, noyppam ‘delicateness, tenderness, skill, ability’, noymai, noyvu 
‘lightness, softness, minuteness’, noyya ‘small, minute, soft, weak, poor’, 
nucuppu ‘waist of a woman’, noyyenal expression signifying lightness, 
thinness, insignificance; Malayalam noccu ‘minute, light’, nusu ‘small, 
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minute, young’, noy(i) ‘grits, groats, anything minute’; Kota noca'k, 
onca‘k ‘a little’; Kannada nusi ‘state of being crushed, strengthless; 
powder, dust’; Tulu noccu, noccé ‘minute, light, paltry’, nuggu ‘small, 
little’, nuggely ‘smallness’; Telugu nusi ‘small, little, slight; the dust into 
which wood is reduced by insects’, nusügu ‘to slight, to scorn’, nügu 
‘down, downiness, hairiness’; Kolami nuyung ‘smooth’; Kui nüsu ‘soft, 
smooth, fleecy’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:337, no. 3779. Possibly here 
also: Kannada nusi ‘a minute insect that destroys wood, any cloth, and 
paper or that destroys grain; eye-fly, gnat’; Telugu nusuma ‘eye-fly, gnat, 
midge’; Gondi nusme ‘mosquito’, nasi ‘flour-weevil, weevil’, nusi ‘crop 
rust’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:329—330, no. 3699. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 12.56 small, little; 15.75 soft. 


935. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus"-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by 
marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 
(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 


minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


Semantic development as in Naikri koral ‘daughter-in-law, bride’ and Telugu 
kodalu ‘daughter-in-law’, both from the same stem found in Tamil kura 
‘young, tender’, Kannada koda ‘tenderness, tender age, youth’, Tulu kore 
‘weak, small’, etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:193—194, no. 2149). 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *nus"- ‘woman, female’: Proto-Semitic (pl.) (*nas/-w- >) 
*nisY-w- ‘women’ > Hebrew (pl.) nāšīm [D°WI] ‘women’; Aramaic (pl.) 
nessé ‘women’; Arabic (pl.) niswa, niswan, nisa? ‘women’, niswi, nisa?r 
‘female, feminine, womanly’. Murtonen 1989:96; Klein 1987:429; Zammit 
2002:400. West Chadic: Fyer nusi ‘woman’; Sha nisi ‘female’. Central 
Chadic: Tera nusu ‘woman’; Guduf nósì ‘woman’; Ngweshe násé 
‘woman’; Dghwede nisé ‘woman’. Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.II: 
346—347. Orél—Stolbova 1995:406, no. 1887, *nüs- ‘woman’. 

Proto-Indo-European *(s)nuso-s ‘daughter-in-law’: Sanskrit snusá ‘son’s 
wife, daughter-in-law’; Armenian nu ‘daughter-in-law’; Greek vvóg 
‘daughter-in-law; any female connected by marriage; wife, bride’; 
Albanian nuse ‘bride, (rarely) daughter-in-law’; Latin nurus ‘daughter-in- 
law; a young married woman'; Crimean Gothic schuos (misprint for 
*schnos) ‘betrothed’; Old Icelandic sngr, snor ‘daughter-in-law’; Old 
English snoru ‘daughter-in-law’; Old Frisian snore ‘daughter-in-law’; 
Middle Dutch snoer, snorre ‘daughter-in-law’; Old High German snur, 
snor, snura, snuora ‘daughter-in-law’ (New High German Schnur); 
Serbian Church Slavic smexa ‘daughter-in-law’; Russian snoxá [cHoxa] 
‘daughter-in-law’; Slovenian sndha ‘daughter-in-law’; Polish sneszka 
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‘daughter-in-law’. Pokorny 1959:978 *snusós ‘daughter-in-law’; Walde 
1927—1932.1I::701—702 *snusós; Mann 1984—1987:1238 *snusos, -d, 
-iə, -us ‘daughter-in-law’; Mallory—A dams 1997:148 *snusós 'son's wife, 
brother's wife’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:761, 11:763, II:771 *snuso- 
and 1995.1:663, 1:664, 1:665, 1:673 *snuso- ‘daughter-in-law, sister-in- 
law’; Frisk 1970—1973.II:328 *snusó-s; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:760 
*snuso-; Boisacq 1950:674— 675 *snusó-s; Hofmann 1966:220 *snusós; 
Beekes 2010.1:1028 *snuso-; Huld 1983:100; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.11:190 *snusós; Ernout—Meillet 1979:452; De Vaan 2008:420 
*snusó- (f) ‘daugher-in-law’; Orél 1998:302 and 2003:359 Proto- 
Germanic *snuzd(n); Kroonen 2013:463 Proto-Germanic  *snuzo- 
*daugher-in-law'; De Vries 1977:528; Feist 1939:414—415 *snusos; 
Lehmann 1939:298—299 *snusós; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:673 *snusos; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:649—650 *snusó-; Derksen 2008:458 *snus-ó-; 
Szemerényi 1977c:68; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:625—626 
*snus-ó-. Notes: (1) Not related to *snew- ‘to bind’ (as, for example, Buck 
1949:2.64). (2) Some rather striking Indo-European loans are found in the 
indigenous languages of the Caucasus: Northwest Caucasian: Kabardian, 
Adyghe, Bzedux nasa ‘(father’s) brother's wife, daughter-in-law’; Ubykh 
nasá:y '(father's) brother’s wife, daughter-in-law’; South Caucasian / 
Kartvelian: Mingrelian nisa, nosa ‘daughter-in-law’; Laz nusa, nisa 
‘daughter-in-law°; Northeast Caucasian: Avar, Batsbi, Chechen, Ingush 
nus ‘daughter-in-law’; Andi nusa ‘daughter-in-law’; Ghodberi nuse-j 
‘daughter-in-law’; Tindi nus(a) ‘daughter-in-law’; Karta nusa ‘daughter- 
in-law’; etc. (cf. Tuite—Schulze 1998:363— 383, especially pp. 363—366, 
for a full list). 


(?) Sumerian (reduplicated) nunus, nu-nus, nu-nu-us *wife, woman'. 


Buck 1949:2.22 woman; 2.64 daughter-in-law. Dolgopolsky 1998:89—90, no. 
113, *n/hu/üsV or *n/nu/üsyV ‘woman’ (general term) and 2008, no. 1567, 
* nüs[y] V “woman (general term), woman of the opposite exogamous moiety’. 


936. Proto-Nostratic root *nusy- (~ *nos-): 

(vb.) *nus"- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in 
pain’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


A. Proto-Dravidian *nó(y)-/*noc(c)- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to 
ache, to suffer, to be in pain’: Tamil no ‘to feel pain, to ache, to suffer, to 
be grieved, to be distressed in mind, to be injured, to be spoiled’, noy ‘to 
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be ill, diseased, debilitated; to wither’, noci ‘to be in pain, to suffer’; 
Malayalam noka ‘to pain, to smart, to be in labor’, noyi, noyi ‘weakness, 
pain’, novu ‘pain, ache, grief, sorrow’, novuka ‘to suffer pain’; Kota no-v 
‘disease, pain’; Toda nu: ‘sickness’; Kannada no (nond-), noyyu, nóyu, noy 
‘to suffer pain, to ache, to feel pain, to grieve’, nota ‘ache, pain’, novu 
‘affliction’; Kodagu no- (novv-, nond-) ‘to pain (intr.)’; Telugu noccu 
(novv-/ndv-/no-) ‘to ache, to pain, to smart, to be grieved’, noncu ‘to pain, 
to wound, to hurt’, nogulu, novulu ‘to grieve, to sorrow, to feel pain, to be 
spoiled, to be ruined’, novvi, novvu, novi, novu ‘pain, disease’, noyu ‘to 
ache’; Tulu nopuni, nopini, noyipini ‘to ache, to pain’, novu ‘pain, ache, 
distress’; Parji noy- (non-) ‘to be painful, to hurt, to ache’; Gadba (Ollari) 
noy- ‘to be painful’; Gondi noiyana ‘to hurt, to pain, to ache’, nō- ‘to pain 
(intr.)’; Konda no- ‘to pain, to ache (as limbs after hard work, etc.)’; Pengo 
nõ- ‘to hurt, to be painful’, noc- (ndcc-) ‘to be ill, to have fever’; Manda 
nu- ‘to hurt, to pain’, nümer ‘disease, fever’; Kui nova (not-) ‘to be 
painful, to hurt’; Kuwi no- ‘to pain, to ache’, nomeri ‘fever, sickness, 
illness’, nohi ‘pain’; Kurux nunjnd (nuncas, nunjcas) ‘to smart, to pain’, 
nunje '(vb.) to pain; (n.) pain’, nunjuwre ‘to be hurt’. Burrow—Emeneau 
1984:339, no. 3793; Krishnamurti 2003:191 *noy- ‘to pain’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *nos- (secondary e-grade form: *nes-) ‘to be or 
become sick, ill; to cause to be or become sick, to make sick’: Greek 
vooéw ‘to be ill, to ail’, vócog (Homeric votoog < *vooFoc) ‘sickness, 
disease, malady’; Tocharian A nesset ‘spell’, B ndssait (~ niset) ‘spell’ 
(used only in combination with yam- as ‘cast a spell [over], to put someone 
under a spell, to bewitch’). Boisacq 1950:672; Frisk 1970—1973.II:323— 
324; Hofmann 1966:219; Prellwitz 1905:315—316; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:757; Beekes 2010.II:1023—1024; Adams 2013:358. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick; sickness; 16.31 pain, suffering. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:685—686, no. 567. 


22.45. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ny 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
ny- n- fi- n- ny- ny- 
-ny- -n- -n- -n- -ny- -ny- 
937. Proto-Nostratic root *maf- (~ *nYaf-): 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *n*af-V-r- ‘to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 


(up), to mature’; 


(n.) *n¥af-r-a ‘shoot, sprout, seedling’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *n"af-r-a “young man, boy, youth’ 


A. 


Proto-Dravidian *ñār- '(vb.) to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into 
being; to grow (up), to mature; (n.) seedling, sprout, shoot’: Tamil naru 
(fari-) ‘to appear, to arise’, naru (nàri-) ‘to sprout, to shoot forth, to come 
into being, to be born, to appear, to arise’, nàru ‘seedlings reared for 
transplantation, shoot, sprout’, narru ‘seedlings reared for transplantation’, 
narram ‘origin, appearance’; Malayalam ndruka ‘to grow up’, naru 
‘young plant fit for transplanting’; Kota na't ‘seedlings raised for 
transplanting (paddy, tea, coffee, blue gum)’; Kannada natu ‘to sprout’, 
natgi ‘a sprout’; Kodagu né-r- (né-ruv-, né-nd-) ‘(person or thing) to rise 
up or come into view, (plant) to become tall’; Tulu nēji *nursling, young 
plant of rice, etc.’; Telugu nāru ‘young sprouts or plants which are to be 
transplanted’; Gondi nér ‘rice-seedling’; Konda nér- ‘(a plant) to rise from 
the seed’, naru ‘seedlings for transplantation’; Pengo néz- (nést-) ‘to 
sprout’; Manda néy- ‘to sprout’; Kui néja (ngji-) ‘(vb.) to sprout up out of 
the ground, to germinate, to shoot up; (n.) a sproutling’; Kuwi ney- ‘to 
sprout’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:253, no. 2919. 

Proto-Uralic *n’drz “sprout, sprig, twig’: Hungarian nyir/nyire- ‘sprout, 
reed, stalk (of reeds); twig, birch’; (?) Cheremis / Mari nórgó ‘sprout, twig, 
young tree (one year old)’; Votyak / Udmurt ńör ‘sprig, switch, twig’; 
Vogul / Mansi “ir, nar ‘reed, switch, twig’; Ostyak / Xanty nar ‘thicket 
grown up on the site of an earlier fire; copse, thicket’, (Yugan) nari 
‘willow, twig’ (?), (Southern) rara ‘rowlock-cord of twisted willow’; 
Selkup Samoyed njdrh ‘willow-tree’, (?) narga ‘willow-copse’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets neeru ‘reed; willow; switch, twig’, nierka ‘willow-tree’; 
Taigi nerge ‘willow-tree’; Kamassian narga ‘willow-tree’; Tavgi Samoyed 
/ Nganasan nerki ‘willow-tree’. Collinder 1955:43, 1960:408 *nerks (or 
*nork3), and 1977:61; Rédei 1986—1988:331 *nyrs (*nyr3, *nyrks); 
Décsy 1990:104 *njdrd ‘twig, switch’; Janhunen 1977b:108 *ner-. 
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Buck 1949:12.53 grow (= increase in size). Illic-Svityó 1971—1984.II:83—85, 
no. 318, *fafra ‘young, new-born’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1625, *nasrE 
‘young, new-born’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:692—694, no. 575. 


938. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n"af-r-a ‘young man, boy, youth’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *nvaf-V-r- ‘to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 
(up), to mature’; 
(n.) *n"at-r-a ‘shoot, sprout, seedling’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *nafar- “young man, boy, youth’ > Hebrew nafar 
[DY] ‘boy, lad, youth’, nd°ar [193] ‘youth, early life’; Ugaritic n°r ‘boy, 
servant’; Phoenician nfr ‘youth, boyhood’, nfr ‘young man, youth’. 
Murtonen 1989:285; Klein 1987:421; Tomback 1978:217. Egyptian n°rn 
/nafaruna/ ‘young soldiers’ (= Canaanite *na°ron(a) ‘group of young 
men’). Albright 1934:49; Hannig 1995:395; Erman—Grapow 1921:77 and 
1926—1963.2:209. 

B. Proto-Altaic *m"jar"i ‘man, young man’: Proto-Tungus *m(i)ari “man, 
person, young man’ > Evenki nirawi ‘young man’; Lamut / Even nari 
‘man, young man’; Negidal néyaw7 ‘young man’; Manchu niyalma ‘man, 
person; another person, someone else, others’ (Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
write nalma); Spoken Manchu (Sibo) nana ‘person, human being’; Jurchen 
nerma ‘man, person’; Ulch ni ‘man’; Orok nari ‘man’; Nanay / Gold naj 
‘man, person’, (dial.) nifa ‘man’; Oroch nd, ni ‘man’; Udihe ni ‘man’. 
Proto-Mongolian *fer-me- ‘young man’ > Khalkha (Bayat) Jermegei 
‘young man’; Buriat Zerbeger ‘shapely, handsome (of a man)’. Proto- 
Turkic *yer?-ne ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’ > Karakhanide Turkic yezne 
‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Azerbaijani yeznd ‘son-in-law, sister's 
husband’; Turkmenian (dial.) yezne ‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Uzbek 
3eznd, $ezdá ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Tatar 3izne, Zizni ‘son-in-law, 
sister’s husband’; Kirghiz jezde ‘son-in-law, sister's husband’; Kazakh 
Zezde ‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Noghay yezde ‘son-in-law, sister’s 
husband’; Sary-Uighur yezde ‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) yeste, d'este “son-in-law, sister’s husband’; Tuva ceste 
‘son-in-law, sister’s husband’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1013— 
1014 *ńiaři ‘man, young man’. 


Buck 1949:14.14 young. Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:83—85, no. 318, *nafra 
‘young, new-born’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1625, *nafrE ‘young, new-born’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:692—694, no. 575. 


939. Proto-Nostratic root *n¥am- (~ *n*am-): 
(vb.) *n"am- ‘to press, to squeeze’; 
(n.) *n"am-a ‘pressing, squeezing’ 
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A. Proto-Dravidian *ñam- ‘to press, to squeeze, to crush, to pinch’: Tamil 


nemi ‘to break, to give way (as under weight)’, nemitu (riemiti-) ‘to crush, 
to press out with the hands, to rub’, emir ‘to be crushed, compressed; to 
be pressed out (as pulp); to break, to snap off’, remunku (nemunki-) ‘to 
yield to pressure, to be pressed in, to be squeezed (as ripe fruit), to be 
compact, to be in close contact’, nemukku (nemukki-) ‘to press hard’, 
nemukkam ‘yielding to pressure’, namuku (namuki-) ‘to yield under 
pressure’, nimiftu (nimitti-) ‘to pinch (as in punishment), to rub or crush 
between the hands’, nimintu (niminti-) ‘to crush, to squeeze between the 
hands (as grain), to pinch, to nip off’; Malayalam fiamuntuka ‘to yield to 
pressure, to sink, to bulge’, revintuka ‘to bruise between the fingers, to 
squeeze’; Kodagu navnd- (navndi-) ‘to squeeze’; Tulu nauntuni ‘to pinch’, 
nauntu ‘squeezing, pinching, crushing’, naumpuni ‘to entangle’; Kuwi 
nabgali ‘to press down’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:254, no. 2926. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *n¥am3- (or *n*oms-) ‘to press (together), to 
squeeze’ > Hungarian nyom- ‘to press’, nyom ‘footprint’, nyomás 
“pressure, pressing, pushing’; (?) Cheremis / Mari numurge-, numurge- ‘to 
condense, to concentrate, to compress, to draw together; to contract, to 
condense, to tighten (intr.)’; (?) Zyrian / Komi namyrt- ‘to compress, to 
squeeze, to press; to take, to seize’, namral- ‘to squeeze out, to press’, 
naml'av- ‘to knead’. Collinder 1955:103, 1960:414 *rioms, and 1977:117; 
Rédei 1986—1988:330 *riyms. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) namya- ‘to 
champ'. Nikolaeva 2006:287. 

Proto-Altaic *n"jame- ‘to crush, to destroy; to cripple, to maim; to be 
crushed, destroyed, weakened’: Proto-Tungus *n"im-/*n"um- ‘to be 
weakened, exhausted, sick’ > Evenki numu ‘weakness, sickness’; Lamut / 
Even numer ‘shame’, nyum- ‘to be weakened, exhausted, sick’; Negidal 
nomu- ‘to be weakened, exhausted, sick’; Manchu nime- ‘to ache, to be 
painful, to suffer, to be ill’, nimeku ‘sickness, illness; pain; defect, 
weakness’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) nima- ‘to be weakened, exhausted, 
sick’; Ulch nimeremdi, numerem3i ‘shameless’, rumursi- ‘to be sorry, 
sad’; Nanay / Gold nimorizi, &omori ‘awkward’. Mongolian: Written 
Mongolian Zemdeg ‘crippled, handicapped, maimed’, Jemdeg bolyaqu ‘to 
mutilate, to maim, to cripple’, ¥emdegle- ‘to cripple’; Khalkha zemdeg 
‘crippled, handicapped, maimed’; Dagur d'emden ‘crippled, handicapped, 
maimed’; Shira-Yughur žemteg ‘crippled, handicapped, maimed’. Proto- 
Turkic *yem-iir- ‘to crush, to destroy’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) yemir- 
‘to crush, to destroy; to curse, to reproach’; Karakhanide Turkic yemiir- ‘to 
crush, to destroy’; Azerbaijani yiimiir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Turkmenian 
yemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Uighur yimir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Karaim 
yemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Tatar $imer- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Bashkir 
yemer- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Kirghiz ¥emir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Noghay 
yemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) yemir-, d'emir- ‘to 
crush, to destroy’; Tuva cemir- ‘to crush, to destroy’; Chuvash sa”mar- 
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‘to crush, to destroy; to curse, to reproach’. Décsy 1998:108 jimir ‘to 
smash’; Clauson 1972:937 jümir. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1011— 
1012 *ńiame ‘to curse, to harm’. 


Buck 1949:4.82 weak; 4.84 sick; sickness; 11.27 destroy. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:692, no. 574; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:85, no. 319, *ńama ‘to squeeze, 
to seize’; Pudas-Marlow 1974:136, no. 603; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1602, 
*nam[o] ‘to squeeze, to seize’. 


940. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n"ap^-a ‘offspring, descendant, young one’: 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *n/a/f- ‘offspring, descendant, young one’: Semitic: 
Akkadian niplu ‘offshoot’, nipru ‘offspring’. Egyptian nfrw (pl.) ‘young 
men (of army), recruits’ (also hwnw nfrw), (f.) nfr-t ‘maiden, young 
woman, teenager’. Hannig 1995:409; Faulkner 1962:132; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:81 and 1926—1963.2:258; Gardiner 1957:574. Chadic: Pero 
neepe ‘first-born child’. 

Proto-Indo-European *nep/-(6)t"- ‘descendant, offspring, grandson’: 
Sanskrit nápat- ‘descendant, offspring, grandson’ (RV also náptr-, in weak 
cases only), (£.) napti-h ‘female descendant, granddaughter’; Pali nattar- 
‘grandson’; Avestan (nom.) napd, (obl) napát- ‘grandson’, naptya- 
‘descendant, offspring’; Old Persian (nom.) napa, (obl) napat- 
‘grandson’; Albanian nip ‘nephew, grandson’; Greek (Homeric) vénoðeg 
‘young ones, children’ (according to Mallory—Adams 1997:239, “the 
erroneous à was backformed from *vémwc, the regular nominative, when 
the stem-final consonant was no longer certain"); Latin (nom. sg.) nepos (< 
*nepots) ‘grandson, nephew’ (gen. sg. nepotis), (f) neptis 'grand- 
daughter’; Old Irish ni(a)e, nia 'sister's son’, (f.) necht ‘niece’; Middle 
Welsh nei ‘nephew’ (Modern Welsh nai); Old Cornish noi ‘nephew’; 
Middle Breton ni ‘nephew’; Old Icelandic nefi ‘nephew’, (f.) nipt ‘female 
relative, sister’; Old English nefa ‘nephew, grandson, stepson’, (f.) nift 
‘granddaughter, stepdaughter, niece’; Old Frisian neva ‘nephew’, (f.) nift 
‘niece’; Old Saxon nevo ‘nephew’; Dutch neef ‘nephew’, (f.) nicht ‘niece’ 
(Middle Dutch nifte, nichte); Old High German nevo ‘nephew’ (New High 
German Neffe), (f.) nift ‘niece’ (New High German Nichte [< Middle Low 
German nichte]); Old Lithuanian nepdtis, nepuotis ‘grandson’, (f.) nepté 
‘granddaughter’; Russian Church Slavic netije ‘nephew’, (f) nestera 
‘niece’; Old Russian netii ‘nephew’; Old Polish niec ‘cousin’, niesciora 
‘niece’; Czech net’, neteř ‘niece’; Serbo-Croatian néstera ‘niece’. Pokorny 
1959:764 *nepot- ‘grandson, nephew’, (f.) *nepti- ‘granddaughter, niece’; 
*neptios ‘descendant’; Walde 1927—1932.1:329—330  *nepot-, (f.) 
*nepti-, Mann 1984—1987:835—836 — *nepis, nepo(n) ‘nephew, 
grandson’, 836 *nepots (*nepats) ‘nephew, grandson’, 836 *nepteris 
(*neptris) ‘niece, granddaughter’, 838 *neptis ‘niece, granddaughter’; 
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Watkins 1985:44 *nepot- and 2000:58 *nepot- ‘grandson, nephew’ (f. 
*nepti-); Mallory—Adams 1997:239—240 *nepots ‘grandson; (?) sister’s 
son’ (gen. *népotos) (Mallory—Adams note: “Efforts to etymologize *ne- 
pot- as ‘powerless’ [< *ne- ‘not’ + *potis ‘independent, dominating’, i.e., 
young unmarried male of extended family] are pointless as the correct 
segmentation revealed by the feminine forms is *nep-ot- in which -ot- is 
the same nominal suffix found in Germanic *menop- ‘month’ [from 
*moon'] or Hit[tite] srw-att- ‘day’ [from ‘daytime, sky']"); Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.1I:768, fn. 1, *nep[^]ot[^]- and 1995.1:669, fn. 51, *nep^orh- 
‘grandson’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1E:132—133; Boisacq 1950:664— 
665; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:747; Frisk 1970—1973.11:307—308; Huld 
1984:99; Hofmann 1966:215; Beekes 2010.1I:1010; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.1I:161—162.*nepot-, (£.) *nepti-; De Vaan 2008:405—406; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:437—438; Orél 1998:300 and 2003:283 *nefod(z), 
283—284 *neftiz; Kroonen 2013:386 Proto-Germanic *nefan- ‘nephew, 
cousin’, and 387 *nefti- ‘niece, cousin’; De Vries 1977:406 and 410; 
Onions 1966:607 Common Germanic *nebon and 609 Common Germanic 
*niptiz; Klein 1971:493 and 496; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:506 *népot and 
510 *nepti-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:500—501 *nepot- and 503 *neptio-; 
Vercoullie 1898:200; Derksen 2008:350—351; Smoczynski 2007.1:420 
*nep-ot-s; Fraenkel 1962—1965.I:494 *nepot-, (f) *nepti-; Derksen 
2008:349—350 *.nep-t-ter-eh;, 350—351 *(h,)nep-t-i-o-, and 2015:332 
*(hy)nep-t-ihy; *(hj)nep-ot, *(h;)nep-(o)t, Wodtko—lIrslinger—Schneider 
2008:520—524 *népot-, *népot-, *nept-. 

Proto-Uralic *n*epls ‘reindeer calf’: Lapp / Saami (Southern) njáblo- ‘to 
give birth to a calf’, (Lule) njáb'loo ‘weak, feeble (said of a reindeer calf in 
its first weeks of life; also said of dogs and children’); Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets (Obdorsk) naabl'uuj ‘hide of the reindeer calf in autumn (when the 
fur begins to thicken in anticipation of the colder weather)’. Rédei 1986— 
1988:316 *nepl3; Décsy 1990:104 *njepla ‘reindeer calf. 

Proto-Altaic *n’abl’u(-3V) (< *nYap"-bu- ?) ‘young (of plants, animals), 
child’: Proto-Tungus *n"ab[l]$a- ‘young, boy, child’ > Ulch naw Za(n) 
‘young, boy, child’; Orok nao$oqqa(n) ‘young, boy, child’; Nanay / Gold 
naongod ‘young, boy, child’; Udihe ńaʻula ‘young, boy, child’. Proto- 
Mongolian *3ulja-gan ‘young (of plants, animals)’ > Written Mongolian 
3ul$aya(n) ‘fledgling, nestling, squab; young of an animal (except cattle), 
young of a plant’; Khalkha 3u/3gan, 3ulsaga ‘fledgling, nestling; the 
young of animals (except cattle); tree sprout or shoot’; Buriat zulzaga 
‘young (of plants, animals)’; Kalmyk zulZiyan ‘young (of plants, animals)’; 
Ordos $ul$aca ‘young (of plants, animals)’; Dagur 3ilZig, ziljag “young 
(of plants, animals)’; Dongxiang junjuya ‘young (of plants, animals)’; 
Shira-Yughur 3jilacan ‘young (of plants, animals)’; Monguor 3izica 
‘young of certain animals; bud, sprout’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1002 *nablu(-3u) ‘young, child’. 
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E. 


Etruscan nefts, nefs, nefis ‘nephew, grandson’ (< Latin nepos ‘grandson, 
nephew’). 


Buck 1949:2.48 grandson; 2.49 granddaughter; 2.53 nephew; 2.54 niece. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:691—692, no. 573. 


941. Proto-Nostratic root *n’uk'- (~ *nYok?-): 
(vb.) *nYukh- ‘to shake, to tremble’; 
(n.) *muk^-a ‘shaking, trembling’ 


A. 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *nak-nak- ‘to shake’ > Arabic 
naknaka ‘to press a debtor hard; to do a thing well’; Geez / Ethiopic 
naknaka [van] ‘to shake, to agitate, to hit hard, to stimulate, to excite, to 
trouble’; Tigrinya ndkndka ‘to shake’; Tigre ndkndka ‘to shake’; Amharic 
näkännäkä ‘to shake’. Leslau 1987:396—397. 

Proto-Dravidian *ñukk- ‘to shake’ (> North Dravidian *nukk-): Kurux 
nukna ‘to shake, to cause to oscillate, especially up and down’, nukrū 
‘shaky, tottering’, nukta?anà ‘to cause another to shake something’; Malto 
nuke ‘to shake’, nukre ‘to swing, to rock, to be shaken’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:329, no. 3696. 

Uralic: Finno-Ugrian: Vogul / Mansi (Middle Konda) nowt- ‘to swing, to 
rock, to sway’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vah, Vasyugan, Tremyugan) ńoya-, 
(Yugan) riowa-, (Kazym) noya- ‘to move (intr.)’. 


Buck 1949:10.26 shake (vb. tr.). Illié-Svityé 1965:369 *nuka [‘topmommts’ | 
‘to pull and 1971—1984.1I:91, no. 328, *ntika ‘to tremble, to shake’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1584, *riukV- ‘to shake, to swing, to tremble’. 


22.46. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *1 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
]- ]- ]- ]- ]- ]- ]- 
-- -l- -l- -- -l- -l- -l- -- 
942. Proto-Nostratic root */ab- (~ *lab-): 


(vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 


(n.) */ab-a ‘taking, grasping’ 
Possible derivative: 


(vb.) */ab- ‘to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 
(n.) */ab-a ‘eating, sucking? 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic */ab-ak- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’ > Aramaic 


laBay ‘to lay hold of, to hold fast’; Arabic labaka ‘to mix (which is done 
by touching), to mingle, to intermix; to confuse, to mix up, to muddle, to 
jumble’, /abika ‘to get confused, to be thrown into disorder, to be 
disarranged, to become disorganized’; Geez / Ethiopic labaka [Aflfh] ‘to 
touch, to reach’; Tigre läbbäkä ‘to rub in’. Leslau 1987:305. 
Proto-Indo-European */ab^- *(vb.) to take, to seize, to take into one's 
possession, to gain, to obtain; (n.) gain’: Sanskrit /dbhate, lambhate, 
rabhate ‘to take, to seize, to catch; to gain possession of, to obtain, to 
receive, to get’, Jabha-h ‘obtaining, getting, attaining, acquisition, gain, 
profit; capture, conquest’; Greek Ad@vpa ‘spoils (taken in war)’, àpqpt- 
ars ‘taking in on all sides, wide-spreading’; Old Prussian labs ‘good’; 
Lithuanian /óbis “possessions, riches’, lobstu, lobti ‘to get rich’, làbas 
‘goods; good’. Pokorny 1959:652 *labh- ‘to seize’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1E385 */abh-; Mallory—Adams 1997:564 *la(m)bh- ‘to seize, to 
take into one's possession; Mann 1984—1987:656 *labh- (*labhos) 
‘acceptable’, 656 */abhos, -ios, -us ‘gain, gainful, gained, profitable’; 
Hofmann 1966:174—175 *(s)labh-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:91; Boisacq 
1950:561 *(s)labh-; Beekes 2010.1:838 (pre-Greek); Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:623 *labh-; Smoczynski 2007.1:331; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:327; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:42—43. 


Buck 1949:5.17 mix; 11.14 seize, grasp, take hold of; 11.15 hold; 15.71 touch. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:703—704, no. 588; Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11I:29, no. 
262, *Laba ‘to seize, to acquire’; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1255, *LabV ‘to 


grasp, to get, to obtain’. 


943. Proto-Nostratic root */ab- (~ *lab-): 
(vb.) */ab- ‘to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 
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(n.) */ab-a ‘eating, sucking’ 

Possibly related to or derived from: 
(vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 
(n.) */ab-a ‘taking, grasping’ 


Assuming semantic development from ‘to grasp with the teeth’ > ‘to eat 
greedily’ as in Proto-Tungus */aba-da- cited below. 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ab- ‘to eat much, to suck milk’: Proto-Semitic */ab-an- 
‘to eat much, to suck milk’ > Arabic /abana ‘to eat much, to suck milk’, 
laban ‘milk’, laban ‘breast’, liban ‘sucking, nursing’. Proto-Semitic 
*lab-ay- ‘to eat much’ > Arabic (inf.) laby ‘to eat much’. Zammit 2002: 
364— 365. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata /aaba ‘udder’. Hudson 1989: 
330. [Ehret 1995:397, no. 808, */ib- ‘to lap’.] 

B. Proto-Altaic */abV- (~ -p-) ‘to eat greedily’: Proto-Tungus */ebge- ‘to eat 
greedily’ > Negidal /ebge- ‘to eat greedily’; Ulch legbe- ‘to eat greedily’; 
Nanay / Gold legbeci- ‘to eat greedily’; Udihe Jegbe- ‘to eat greedily’. 
Proto-Mongolian */absi- ‘to eat greedily’ > Mongolian /absi- ‘to eat 
greedily, to champ’; Khalkha /awsi- ‘to eat greedily’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:869 *lebV (~ -p-) ‘to eat greedily’ (Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak also note Proto-Tungus */abada- ‘to grasp with the teeth’). As 
opposed to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak, I would reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
*labV- and assume vowel assimilation in Tungus. The original vowel was 
preserved in Proto-Tungus */aba-da- ‘to grasp with the teeth’ (cf. Solon 
lawa-da- ‘to grasp with the teeth"). 


Buck 1949:4.41 breast (of woman); 4.42 udder; 5.11 eat; 5.16 suck (vb.). 


944. Proto-Nostratic root */ag- (~ *lag-): 
(vb.) */ag- *to put, place, lay, or set down'; 
(n.) */ag-a ‘the act of putting, placing, laying, or setting down’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ag- ‘to put, place, lay, or set down’: Egyptian 7g (< */g) 
*to plant, to cause to grow or sprout'. Hannig 1995:16; Erman—Grapow 
1926—1963.1:22. Central Chadic: Bachama /aga ‘to plant’. Carnochan 
1975:465. Semantic development as in Kartvelian. Perhaps also: Highland 
East Cushitic: Sidamo /agaaw- ‘to descend, to go down’. Hudson 1989: 
382. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian */ag-/*/g- ‘to put, to plant’, (past ptc.) *na-rg- (< *na-lg-) 
‘planted’: Georgian /ag- ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay’, rg- ‘to plant’, 
narg- ‘planted’; Mingrelian rg- ‘to plant’, norg- ‘seedling, sapling’; Laz 
rg- ‘to plant’; Svan /a3-/I3-: li-l3-eni ‘to plant something; to attach, to 
fasten’. Klimov 1964:118—119 */ag-/*/g- and 1998:106 */ag- ‘to plant’ 
(according to Klimov, “[t]he variant rg- derives from the zero grade of the 
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stem /g-”), 138 *na-rg- ‘planted’, 155 *rg- ‘to plant; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:280—281 *rg-; Schmidt 1962:129; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.]I:877 *lag-/*Ig- and 1995.1:774 *lag-/*Ig- ‘to put, to lay; to 
plant’; Fahnrich 1994:234 and 2007:342 *rg-. Fahnrich 2007:263 gives 
Proto-Kartvelian */ag- ‘place, region’: Georgian a-lag-i “place, region’; 
Svan Jag-a ‘route, way, direction’. 

Proto-Indo-European */eg^-/*log^- ‘to put, place, lay, or set down; to lie 
down’: Greek (Hesychius) Aéyouo ‘to lie down’, Agéyocg ‘couch, bed’, 
Oxo ‘ambush; place of ambush, place of lying in wait; the act of lying in 
wait; the men that form the ambush; any armed band, a body of troops; any 
body of people, a union’; Latin /ectus ‘couch, bed’; Old Irish lige ‘bed’, 
la(i)gid ‘to lie’; Gothic ligan ‘to lie, to lie down’, /agjan ‘to lay, to lay 
down, to set, to place’, ligrs ‘bed, couch’; Old Icelandic liggja ‘to lie’, 
leggja ‘to lay, to place, to put’; Old English /ecgan ‘to lay, to put’, licgan 
‘to lie, to lie down’; Old Frisian /idz(i)a ‘to lie, to lie down’, ledza ‘to lay, 
to put’; Old Saxon liggian ‘to lie, to lie down’, leggian ‘to lay, to put’; 
Dutch leggen ‘to lay, to put’, liggen ‘to lie, to lie down’; Old High German 
liggen ‘to lie, to lie down’ (New High German liegen), lecken, leggen ‘to 
lay, to put? (New High German /egen); Old Church Slavic /ezo, lezati ‘to 
lie, to recline’, /ego, lesti ‘to lie down’ (lego contains a nasal infix [cf. 
Shevelov 1964:115 and 317]); Tocharian A lake, B leke ‘couch, bed’, B 
lyák- ‘to lie down’; Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) /a-a-ki ‘to cause to incline, to 
cause to fall, to overturn’, (3rd sg. pres. mid.) /a-ga-a-ri ‘to incline, to fall, 
to lie’. Rix 1998a:357—358 *leg^- ‘to lie, to lie down’; Walde 1927— 
1932.1::424—425 *legh-; Pokorny 1959:658—659 *legh- ‘to lie down’; 
Mann 1984—1987:669 */egho ‘to lay, to lie’, 669 */eghos ‘resting-place, 
place, site’; Watkins 1985:35 */egh- and 2000:47 */egh- ‘to lie, to lay’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:216, I[:877 *leg/*]- and 1995.1:186, 1:774 
*Jegh- ‘to lie (down)’; Mallory—Adams 1997:352 *legh- ‘to lie’; Boisacq 
1950:574—575 *legh-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::110—112 Greek Aóxyog < 
*logho-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:634—635 Greek Aóyoc < *logho-; 
Beekes 2010.:852—853 */eg^-; Hofmann 1966:178—179; De Vaan 
2008:332; Ernout—Meillet 1979:348 */egh-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:777—779 *legh-; Orél 2003:231 Proto-Germanic *lagjanan, 240 
*legjanan, 240 *legran; Kroonen 2013:322 Proto-Germanic */agjan- ‘to 
put’; Feist 1939:319 and 330—331; Lehmann 1986:233 *legh- ‘to lie 
down’ (“originally athematic and punctual, as in Gk Aéxto aor he lay 
down, but later thematic in all IE dialects”); De Vries 1977:349 and 355; 
Onions 1966:519 and 527 *legh-, *logh-, *legh-; Klein 1971:414 and 421 
*legh- ‘to lie’; Vercoullie 1898:167; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:431 and 441 
*legh-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:434 and 442 *legh-; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:254 *legh-, *logh- and 1:271 *legh-; Adams 1999:559 
*lógho- and 556 *leg^-; Puhvel 1984— _ .5:33—37 *legh- ‘to lie down’; 
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Kloekhorst 2008b:514—515; Derksen 2008:270—271 *leg^-, 271—272, 
and 272; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:450—451 */eg?-. 


Buck 1949:12.12 put (place, set, lay); 12.14 lie. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:703, 
no. 587; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1265, */Ega ‘to lie, to lie down; to lay, to put’; 
Illié-Svityé 1971—1984.11:35—36, no. 271, *Laga ‘to lie’. 


945. Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *lah-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to shine, to blaze, to burn’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘shining, blazing, burning’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic */ah-ab- ‘to shine, to blaze, to burn’ > Arabic 
lahiba ‘to flame, to burn, to blaze; to kindle, to light, to set on fire, to 
ignite, to inflame (something); to excite, to stir up, to provoke; to be 
aflame, to be ablaze; to catch fire, to flare up, to be inflamed’, /ahab 
‘flame, blaze, flare’, ?ilhab ‘kindling, lighting, ignition, inflammation’, 
multahib ‘burning, flaming, blazing, aflame, ablaze; inflamed; heated, 
excited, glowing, aglow’; Harsüsi /dhab ‘flame’; Mehri /ahéb ‘hot wind’; 
Sheri / Jibbali /éheb ‘flame’; Hebrew lahaß [279] ‘flame’; Aramaic lahafa 
‘flame’; Geez / Ethiopic /ahaba [AVA], lahba [AVUA] ‘to burn, to blaze, to 
flame, to be warm, to perspire’; Tigre lähaba ‘to perspire’; Tigrinya lahbat 
‘perspiration’; Amharic /abá ‘to be warm, to perspire’. Leslau 1987:308; 
Zammit 2002:373. Proto-Semitic */ah-ak’- ‘to be bright, to shine brightly’ 
> Arabic lahaka, lahika ‘to be very white, to shine brightly’, lahak, lahik 
‘entirely white’. [Orél—Stolbova 1995:363 *lihab- ‘to burn’. Note: The 
Egyptian form cited by Orél—Stolbova is a borrowing from Semitic. ] 

B. Proto-Indo-European */eh-p^- [lah-p^-] (> *lap"-) ‘to light, to burn’: 
Greek AGutw (< *Ih-n-p^-) ‘to give light, to shine, to beam; to be bright, 
brilliant, radiant’, Awppdc ‘bright, brilliant, radiant’; Old Irish /assaid ‘to 
burn’, lassar ‘flame’; Welsh lachar ‘shining, gleaming, flashing; 
Lithuanian /ópė ‘light’; Latvian /ápa ‘torch’ Old Prussian lopis flame’; 
Hittite (3rd sg. pres. act.) /a-ap-zi ‘to catch fire, to flare up, to flash’, (nom. 
sg.) la-ap-pi-(ya-)as ‘fever’; Luwian lappiya- ‘heat’ (?). Rix 1998a:361 
*leh;p- ‘to light up’; Pokorny 1959:652—653 *Ja[i]p- ‘to light, to burn’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1E383 *lap- : *lap-; Watkins 1985:35 */ap- and 
2000:47 *lap- ‘to light, to burn’ (nasalized form */a-m-p-); Mallory— 
Adams 1997:513 *lap- ‘to shine’ and 2006:328, 329 *lap- ‘to shine’; 
Boisacq 1950:554 *lamp-; Hoffmann 1966:172 *la[i]p-, *laip-, *lap-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:617 */ap- or */op-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:79— 
80 *lap- or *lop-; Prellwitz 1905:259 *lap-; Beekes 2010.1:829—830 
*leh;,p-; Puhvel 1984— .5:58—60 */eA-p-; Kloekhorst 2008b:519—520 
*leh;p-/*Ih;p-; Matasović 2009:235 *Jeh;p-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:386; 
Smoczynski 2007.1:362 *Jeh;p-; Derksen 2015:293 *lehzp-. 
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Buck 1949:1.82 flame (sb.); 1.85 burn (vb.); 1.86 light (vb.), kindle; 15.56 
shine; 15.57 bright. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1316, *LahPV ‘flame; to glow’. 


946. Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *Ioh-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to make flow, to pour, to moisten, to wet’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘flowing, pouring; moistness, wetness’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */afi- ‘to make flow, to moisten, to wet’: Proto-Semitic 
*lah-ah- ‘to make flow, to moisten, to wet’? > Arabic (?a)lahha ‘to rain 
continuously’; Hebrew /ah [12] ‘moist, fresh, new’ (base Ihh [nn] ‘to be 
moist, to be fresh’); Aramaic /ahlah ‘to moisten’; Palmyrene /h ‘moisture’; 
Ugaritic /ht ‘freshness, vigor’ (?); Geez / Ethiopic /ahha [Mh], lahaha 
[Adah] ‘to be humid, to be soft, to be smooth’, ?alhaha [A&«d«h] ‘to 
moisten, to cool off, to soften’, /ahlaha [AhAd] ‘to be humid, damp’, 
lahluh [Acc] ‘humid, wet’. Murtonen 1989:247; Klein 1987:297 and 
298; Leslau 1987:310. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */ehh- [*lahh-] (extended form */ehh-w/u- [*lahh- 
w/u-]) ‘to pour, to pour out (liquids): Hittite lah- in: (nom. sg.) la-ah-ni-is 
‘flask, flagon, frequently of metal (silver, gold, copper)’ (acc. pl. /a-ha-an- 
ni-us), (lst sg. pret.) la-a-hu-un ‘to pour, to pour out (liquids)’, (2nd sg. 
imptv.) /a-a-ah ‘pour!’; lah(h)u- in: (3rd sg. pres.) la(-a)-hu(-u)-wa(-a)i, 
la-a-hu-u-wa-a-iz[-zi], la-hu-uz-zi ‘to pour (liquids, fluids; containers of 
these); to cast (objects from metal); to flow fast, to stream, to flood (intr.)’, 
(reduplicated ptc.) /a-al-hu-u-wa-an-ti-it ‘poured’, (reduplicated 3rd sg. 
pres.) li-la-hu-i, le-el-hu-wa-i, li-il-hu-wa-i ‘to pour’, (reduplicated acc. 
sg.) le-el-hu-u-un-da-in ‘a vessel’; Luwian (1st sg. pret.) /a-hu-ni-i-ha ‘to 
pour’ (?); Greek Anvóg (Doric Aavóo) ‘anything shaped like a tub or a 
trough: a wine-vat, a trough (for watering cattle), a watering place’ (< 
*la-no-s < *lehh-no-s [*lahh-no-s]). Puhvel 1984— .5:6—8 and 5:16—25 
*leA,-w-; Kloekhorst 2008b:511— 513; Rix 1998a:360 */eh,- ‘to pour’; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:637 etymology unknown; Boisacq 1950:578— 
579 etymology unclear; Hofmann 1966:180 etymology unexplained; 
Beekes 2010.1:857 etymology unexplained; Frisk 1970—1973.IE117 
etymology unexplained. These forms are not related to Greek Aovw ‘to 
wash, to bathe’, Latin /avo ‘to wash, to bathe’, etc., which must be derived 
from Proto-Indo-European */ewhh-/*lowhh- ‘to wash, to bathe’ (cf. Winter 
1965a:108; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:699, no. 581). 


Sumerian /ah ‘to wash, to clean’, /ah ‘laundry, wash’. 


Buck 1949:9.35 pour; 9.36 wash; 15.83 wet, damp; 15.87 clean. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:700, no. 582. 


947. Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *lah-): 
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(vb.) */ah- ‘to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘fight, battle, slaughter’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */Vh- ‘(vb.) to strike, to fight; (n.) fight, battle, slaughter’: 


Proto-Semitic */ah-am- ‘(vb.) to strike, to fight; (n.) fight, battle, 
slaughter’ > Arabic /ahima ‘to join in battle, to engage in mutual massacre, 
to kill one another, to slaughter’, malhama ‘bloody fight, slaughter, 
massacre, fierce battle’, ?iltiham ‘grapple, struggle, fight, close combat’; 
Sabaean lhm ‘fight, brawl’; Hebrew /aham fon?) ‘to fight, to do battle’, 
milhamah [nam on] ‘battle, war’; Imperial Aramaic mlhm ‘battle, war’; 
Ugaritic mlhmt ‘battle, war’. Murtonen 1989:247; Klein 1987:298 and 
349. (?) Central Chadic */im- (< *liHVm-) ‘war’ > Lamang lamo ‘war’; 
Daba lim ‘war’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:363, no. 1672, *lihum- ‘to kill, to 
fight’. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Neo-Elamite /a-h-li/u- ‘to knock, to smash, to hammer’. 
Kartvelian: Georgian /ax- in: ga-lax-av-, ga-lax-e- ‘to beat (up), to hit, to 
strike’, /axvar-i ‘spear’ (Old Georgian /axuar-i). Lange 1987:29. 
Proto-Indo-European */ehh- [*lahh-] ‘warfare, military campaign’, */ehh- 
wo-s [*lahh-wo-s] ‘men under arms (as opposed to their leaders): warriors, 
soldiers, troops’: Hittite (loc. sg.) /a-ah-hi ‘warfare, military campaign’, (3 
sg. pres. act.) la-ah-hi-ya-iz-zi ‘to go to war, to wage war, to (go on) 
campaign; to make war on, to attack, to confront, to take on; to brave', 
(nom. sg.) la-ah-hi-ya-la-as ‘fighter, warrior; infantry’, (acc. pl.) la-ah-hé- 
mu-us ‘military action, raid, maneuver’; Luwian (acc. sg.) /alhiyan in 
kuwalanallin-tar lalhiyan ‘military campaign’; Lycian (3 sg. pres. act.) 
layadi ‘to strike, to attack’; Greek (Homeric) Aaóg (Ionic Andc; Attic Agcoc) 
‘(in the warlike language of the Iliad) the people or men of the army, 
troops, soldiers; also a land-army (as opposed to a fleet); the common men 
(as opposed to their leaders)’; Phrygian AaFaytaet ‘military leader’ (Greek 
loan); Old Irish /dech ‘warrior’ (formerly thought to have been borrowed 
from Latin /aicus ‘layman’ [itself a loan from Greek Aaixóg *layman']). 
Mann 1984—1987:667 *láuo, -ið ‘to chase, to catch, to capture, to seize, 
to hold’, 667 */auos (*lau-) ‘seizure’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:740 
*laH(u)o- and 1995.1:644 *laH(w)o- ‘people, folk; army; campaign’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:31 *leh,uos ‘people (under arms), *leh;- 
‘+military action’, */eh;uós ‘tarmy’; Sturtevant 1942:35, 836b, Indo- 
Hittite */axo- ‘war’ and 1951:47, $74, Indo-Hittite */ex- ‘war’, *lexwos 
‘army’; Puhvel 1984— .5:1—6; Kloekhorst 2008b:510— 511; Benveniste 
1969.1::89—95 and 1973:371—376; Matasović 2009:234—235 *leh,-; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.11:619—620; Frisk 1970—1973.III:144; Boisacq 
1950:556 */au-o-s; Prellwitz 1905:259 */auo-s; Hofmann 1966:173; 
Beekes 2010.1:832— 833 (pre-Greek). 


Sumerian /ah ‘to beat, to strike, to hit; to pummel’, lah; ‘to push, to shove’. 
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Buck 1949:20.12 battle; 20.13 war. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1338, *L/a]yV ‘to 
strike, to fight’. 


948. Proto-Nostratic root */ak^- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) */ak^- ‘to lick, to lap up’; 
(n.) *lak"-a ‘licking’ 


A. Afrasian: Chadic: Daffo-Butura /ok ‘to lick’; Bokos lok ‘to lick’; Sha Jig, 
lik ‘to lick’; Pa’a Irkan ‘to lick’; Boghom nalak ‘to lick’; Sumray la ‘to 
lick’; Ndam lagnya ‘to lick’; Tumak lag ‘to lick’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.I:111 */kd and II:224—225. 

B. Proto-Dravidian *nakk- (« *lakk-) ‘to lick, to lap’: Tamil nakku (nakki-) 
*(vb.) to lick, to lap; (n.) licking’, nakkal ‘food taken by licking’, nakki ‘a 
destitute person, as one who licks scrapings’; Malayalam nakkuka ‘to lick’, 
nakki ‘to licker, a beggar’; Kota nak- (naky-) ‘to lick’; Toda nok- (noky-) 
‘to lick’; Kannada nakku, nekku ‘to lick’, nekkisu ‘to cause to lick’; 
Kodagu nakk- (nakki-) ‘to lick’, nakk ‘licking’; Tulu nakkuni, nekkuni ‘to 
lick, to lap’, nakkavuni ‘to cause to lick’, nakkele ‘a man who licks, 
especially the plate on which food has been served; a greedy man’ (f. 
nakkeldi); Telugu nāku ‘to lick’; Kolami na-k- (na-kt-) ‘to lick’; Naikri 
nāk- ‘to lick’; Parji nék- ‘to lick’; Gadba nāk- ‘to lick’; Gondi nakana, 
nākīnā, nāk- ‘to lick’; Konda nāk- (ndkt-) ‘to lick’; Pengo nāk- ‘to lick’; 
Manda nék- ‘to lick’; Kui naka (nàki-) ‘to lick, to lap’; Kuwi nakali, nāk- 
‘to lick, to lap’. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:314, no. 3570; Krishnamurti 
2003:108 *nakk- ‘to lick’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ak'- ‘to lick, to lap up’: Armenian lakem (-k- < 
*-kk-) ‘to lick’; Lithuanian Jaku, lakti ‘to lap up, to swill’; Latvian lakt ‘to 
lap up, to swill’; Old Church Slavic /oco, lokati ‘to lick, to lap’. Pokorny 
1959:653 */ak- ‘to lick with a clicking sound’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:380 
*laqg-; Mann 1984—1987:660 */ak- ‘to lap up, to gulp, to gobble’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:352 */ak- ‘to lick’; Derksen 2008:283—284 *Jak-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:337—338; Smoczynski 2007.1:335. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */akka- ‘to lick, to lap up’: Finnish /atkia, 
lakkia, litkid ‘to lick, to lap (up)’; Karelian lakki- ‘to lick’; Estonian lakku- 
‘to lick, to lap’; Zyrian / Komi lak- ‘to lap’. Hakola 2000:94—95, no. 399. 


Buck 1949:4.59 lick (vb.). Illi¢-Svityé 1971—1984.II:15, no. 247, *laka 
(onomatopoeic) ‘to lick, to lap’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:704, no. 589. 


949. Proto-Nostratic */ak^- (~ *lakh-): 
(vb.) */ak^- ‘to go on foot, to travel on foot’; 
(n.) *lak"-a ‘leg, foot’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian */ak- (~ *lik- ~ *luk-) ‘leg, foot’: Berber: Tuareg alkam ‘to 
follow, to pursue, to accompany on a trip, to follow on foot’; Tamazight 
alkam ‘to reach, to arrive at, to reunite with, to overtake’; Tashelhiyt / 
Shilha a/kam ‘to arrive at, to reunite with, to reach’. Proto-East Cushitic 
*lak-/*lik-/*luk- ‘leg, foot? > Saho lak ‘leg, foot’; Somali lug ‘leg, foot’; 
Arbore /uk-a ‘leg, foot’; Sidamo /ekk-a ‘leg, foot’; Bayso luk-i ‘leg, foot’; 
Galla / Oromo /uk-a ‘thigh’; Burji /ukk-a ‘leg’; Gedeo / Darasa lekka- ‘leg, 
foot’; Hadiyya lokko ‘leg, foot’; Kambata Jokka-ta ‘leg, foot’; Elmolo luk 
‘leg, foot’; Gidole /ukk-et ‘leg, foot’; Alaba lokk-a ‘leg, foot’; Tsamay luk- 
te ‘leg, foot’; Gawwada lux-ti ‘leg, foot’. Sasse 1979:12 and 1982:136; 
Hudson 1989:66. Orél—Stolbova 1995:367—368 */Vk-/*IVk- ‘leg’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite /a-gi- ‘to go across, to travel 
across’, lag-gi-ma-na ‘for their journey’, /a-ki- ‘to travel, to journey’. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */aK^- ‘leg, foot’: Greek (adv.) AG€ ‘with the foot’, 
AaxiíGo ‘to kick with the heel or foot’; Latin /acertus ‘upper arm’; Old 
Icelandic leggr (< */agjaz) ‘leg, hollow bone (of arms and legs)’, lær ‘the 
leg above the knee, thigh’; Swedish /dgg ‘calf (of the leg)’, lår ‘thigh’; 
Danish legg, læg ‘calf (of the leg)’, laar ‘thigh’; Norwegian legg ‘calf (of 
the leg)’, laar, lær ‘thigh, leg (of a fowl)’; Old English /éow ‘thigh, ham’; 
Middle English /eg ‘leg’ (Scandinavian loan). Pokorny 1959:673 */ek- (: 
*Lk-), *lek- : *lak- ‘limb of the body’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:420—421 
*leq- (: *laq-), *leq- : *laq-; Mann 1984—1987:660 */ak- ‘to kick’, 660 
*laks- (?) ‘jump; lumping horse’; Mallory—Adams 1997:323 *lek- ‘to 
jump, to scuttle along, to bulge (of muscles)’; Boisacq 1950:555—556; 
Frisk 1970—1973.1I:82—83; Chantraine 1968—1980.II:619; Hofmann 
1966:173; Beekes 2010.1:831—832; De Vaan 2008:321 no semantically 
convincing connections; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:743—744; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:336 (Latin lacertus is only compared with Old Irish 
laghairt — no other known connection); Orél 2003:231—232 Proto- 
Germanic */agwaz ~ *laxwaz; Kroonen 2013:321—322 Proto-Germanic 
*lagja- ‘leg’; De Vries 1977:349—350; Falk—Torp 1903—1906.I:437 
and 450; Onions 1966:522; Klein 1971:416. 


Buck 1949:4.35 leg. Illic-Svityé 1971—1984.1I:22—23, no. 255, *#/a/Ka ‘leg’; 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:700—701, no. 583; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1282a, 
*LaKa (= *laKa ?) ‘leg’. 


950. Proto-Nostratic root */ak’- (— *lak’-): 
(vb.) */ak’- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
(n.) *lak’-a ‘collection’; (adj.) ‘gathered, collected, picked, chosen’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ak’- ‘to gather, to collect’: Proto-Semitic */ak’-at’- ‘to 
gather, to pick up’ > Akkadian /akatu ‘to collect, to gather’; Hebrew /akat 
(op?) ‘to gather up, to pick up’, leket (op?) *gleanings; the poor person's 
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share of the crop’; Aramaic /akat ‘to pick up, to gather’; Ugaritic /l-k-z/ ‘to 
gather’; Arabic lakata ‘to gather, to collect, to pick up from the ground, to 
glean (something)’, /akat ‘that which is picked up or gathered, leftovers, 
gleanings’; Sabaean st/kt ‘to be abducted’ (?) (reflexive of the causative?); 
Sheri / Jibbali /kat ‘to pluck, to pick off, to pick up’; Mehri awkawt ‘to pick 
up one thing, something small’. Murtonen 1989:250; Klein 1987:305; 
Zammit 2002:370—371. Proto-Semitic */ak’-am- ‘to pick, to pick up, to 
gather, to collect’ > Geez / Ethiopic /akama [Ade] ‘to pick, to choose, to 
separate’; Tigre /dkma ‘to gather, to pluck’; Tigrinya /dkdmd ‘to pick, to 
pluck, to glean’; Amharic läkkämä ‘to collect, to gather (wood), to pick 
(fruit), to pick up’; Argobba /dkkdmd ‘to collect, to gather, to pick, to pick 
up’; Gurage läkämä ‘to pick, to pick up’; Harari ldkdmd ‘to pick up’. 
Leslau 1963:101, 1979:382, and 1987:317. Proto-Semitic */ak’-ap- ‘to 
grasp, to take (hold of), to pick off > Arabic /akifa ‘to seize quickly, to 
grab, to snatch (something); to catch (something); to snatch up, to take 
over; to seize, to rob, to usurp’; Sheri / Jibbali /kof ‘to grasp in the fist, to 
get hold of’; Mehri /ikaf ‘to take, to get hold of; to pick off (scab, resin)’; 
Harsüsi /ékef ‘to grasp in the fist, to get hold of’. Proto-Semitic */ak -in- 
‘to gather’ > Arabic /akina ‘to gather, to infer, to teach’. 
Proto-Indo-European */ek -/*lok'- ‘to pick, to gather, to collect’: Greek 
Aéyo ‘to pick, to gather, to speak’, Aoydc, -áóog ‘gathered, picked, 
chosen’, Aoyia ‘a collection for the poor’, Aóyog ‘word, speech, discourse, 
conversation’, Adytoc ‘learned, erudite’; Latin lego ‘to collect, to gather 
together, to pick; to choose, to select, to pick out; to read, to peruse’, lectus 
‘chosen, selected’; Albanian mb-ledh ‘to collect, to add’. Rix 1998a:386 
*leó- ‘to gather, to collect’; Pokorny 1959:658 */eg- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
Walde 1927—1932.1E:422 */e$-; Mann 1984—1987:670 *le$o, -ið ‘to 
gather, to pick, to pick out, to read’; Watkins 1985:35 */eg- and 2000:47 
‘to collect’, with derivatives meaning ‘to speak’; Mallory—Adams 
1997:242 *lege/o- ‘to gather’ (> Greek Aéyw ‘to gather’); Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1984.11:941 */ek’-/*lok’- and 1995.1:834 *lek’-/*lok’- ‘to collect, 
to gather, to select; Meyer 1891:265; Huld 1984:145 and 156; Orél 
1998:251; Boisacq 1950:563—564 */eg-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:94—96; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.II:625—626; Hofmann 1966:175 */eg-; Prellwitz 
1905:263; Beekes 2010.1:841—842 *leg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:348— 
350; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:780 */eg-; De Vaan 2008:332—333 
*leg-e/o-. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */uke- ‘(vb.) to read, to count; (n.) number, 
figure, account’ (Indo-European loan, see below) > Finnish /uke- ‘to read, 
to count’, luku ‘number, figure; account, consideration, chapter’; Estonian 
lugu ‘story, tale’, luge- ‘to read, to recite, to count’; Lapp / Saami /okká- 
/logá- ‘to read, to count; to bring tidings, news of; to tell, to say, to give 
one’s opinion’, /okko ‘number, account, consideration’, lokke ‘ten (at 
cards); (as last part of compounds) ten altogether’; Cheremis / Mari /u 
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‘ten’, loda-, luda- ‘to read, to count’; Votyak / Udmurt lyd ‘number’; 
Zyrian / Komi lyd ‘number’; Vogul / Mansi low ‘ten’, lowint- ‘to count’; 
Mordvin lovo- ‘to count’. Collinder 1955:131 and 1977:142—143; Joki 
1973:278—279; Rédei 1986—1988:253 *luke; Sammallahti 1988:545 
*luki- ‘to count’. As noted by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:834), Proto- 
Finno-Ugrian */uke- *can be considered an early borrowing from Indo- 
European (Jokl 1921:111—12, Collinder 1955:131). Borrowing can be 
assumed on the basis of the semantics of the Finno-Ugric word, which 
reflects a derived cultural meaning of the Indo-European word ('count', 
not ‘gather’).” 


Buck 1949:12.21 collect, gather; 18.21 speak, talk. Bomhard 1984b:279, no. 
303; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:697—698, no. 578; Greenberg 2002:38, no. 70; 
Hakola 2000:98, no. 419; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1275, *luké ‘to gather’. 


951. Proto-Nostratic root *lak’- (~ *lak’-), *lik’- (~ *lek’-), *luk’- (~ *lok’-) 
(onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *lak’-, *lik’-, *luk’- ‘to lick’; 
(n.) *lak’-a, *lik’-a, *luk’-a ‘licking’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *lak’- ~ *lik’- ~ *luk’- ‘to lick, to lap, to gulp down, to 
swallow’: Proto-Semitic */ak’-am- ‘to gulp down, to swallow’ > Arabic 
lakima ‘to eat, to devour, to gobble, to swallow up’, /ukma ‘bite; bit, 
mouthful; little piece, morsel’; Mehri a/okam ‘to put into someone's 
mouth’, /dtkam “to swallow’, awkamét ‘mouthful’; Sheri / Jibbali elókum 
‘to put something into someone's mouth’, /akmét ‘mouthful’; Soqotri 
dlkam ‘to swallow’; Harsüsi alékem ‘to make someone swallow 
something’, /atkem ‘to swallow; to put in the mouth’, e/kemét ‘piece, 
mouthful’; Geez / Ethiopic /akama [Apa] ‘to chew on food that is hard 
and makes noise when it is eaten’; Tigrinya /dkdmd ‘to eat roasted grain’; 
Tigre /dkma ‘to eat’. Leslau 1987:317; Zammit 2002:371. Proto-Semitic 
*lak’-ak’- ‘to lick, to lap’ > Arabic /akka ‘to lick, to lap’; Hebrew /akak 
[Pp] ‘to lick, to lap’. Murtonen 1989:250; Klein 1987:306. Coptic log 
[awx] ‘to lick’ (Semitic loan). Vycichl 1983:102. Berber: Tuareg allay ‘to 
lick’; Siwa allay ‘to lick’; Nefusa allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Ghadames allay ‘to 
lick’; Wargla allay ‘to lick’; Mzab allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Tamazight allay 
‘to lick, to lap’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha allay ‘to lick’; Riff allay, aggay ‘to 
lick’; Kabyle allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Chaoia allay ‘to lick, to lap’; Zenaga 
alli, allay ‘to lick’. Proto-East Cushitic */ik’-/*luk’- ‘to swallow, to lap’ > 
Somali /uq- ‘to swallow’, lugum ‘neck’; Konso loq- ‘to swallow’; Gedeo / 
Darasa lik'in-s- ‘to swallow’; Galla / Oromo /ik'im-s- (< *lik’m-/*luk’m-) 
‘to swallow’, luk’um-a ‘esophagus’, lukk’uum-un, -aa ‘larynx’; Hadiyya 
lik’icc’-, lic'ikk'- ‘to swallow’, loom-ee- (« *luk'm-) *Adam's apple’; 
Gidole lok’- ‘to swallow’. Sasse 1979:49 and 1982:132; Hudson 1989:147; 
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Heine 1978:67. Proto-Southern Cushitic */ak’- ‘gullet? > Dahalo /ak'a 
‘area under the chin’. Ehret 1980:328. Orél—Stolbova 1995:363, no. 
1673, *likam-/*likim- ‘to eat, to swallow’ (derived from */Vk- ‘to lick"), 
368, no. 1697, */Vk- ‘to lick’; Ehret 1995:403, no. 822, */ak’- ‘to lap up’. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian */ok’- ‘to lick’: Georgian Jok’- ‘to lick’; Mingrelian /ok -, 
lont’k’- ‘to lick’; Laz lok’-, losk’- ‘to lick’; Svan lok’-, läk’- ‘to lick’. 
Klimov 1964:121—122 */ok- and 1998:110 *lok- ‘to lick’; Fáhnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:221 */ok-; Fahnrich 1994:233 and 2007:270 */ok-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European */ik’- ‘to lick’: Latin ligula (also lingula) ‘little 
tongue’, /ingo (with n-infix) ‘to lick’; Old Irish /igim ‘to lick’. Proto- West 
Germanic *likkojan ‘to lick’ > Old English /iccian ‘to lick’ (Middle 
English licken); Old North Frisian /eccon ‘to lick’; Old Saxon liccon, 
leccon ‘to lick’; Dutch likken ‘to lick’; Old High German leckon, lecchon 
‘to lick (New High German lecken). Assuming here that these forms are 
not derivatives of Proto-Indo-European */eyg^-/*loyg^-/*lig^- ‘to lick’. 
Proto-Indo-European appears to have had several variant forms for ‘to 
lick’, as seen by Mann (1984—1987:671 *lei$- ‘to lick’, 672 *leighd, -ið 


Meillet 1979:360; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:800—801 and I:806; 
De Vaan 2008:343; Orél 2003:245—246 Proto-Germanic "/ikkojanan; 
Kroonen 2013:337 Proto-Germanic "*/ikkon- ‘to lick’; Onions 1966:526; 
Klein 1971:420; Vercoullie 1898:172; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:430; Kluge— 
Seebold 1989:433. 


Buck 1949:4.59 lick (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:704—705, no. 590; Ilič- 
Svity€ 1971—1984.1I:15, no. 247, */aka (onomatopoeic) ‘to lick, to lap’; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1284, *Jak[U] ‘to lick, to lap’. 


952. Proto-Nostratic root */am- (~ *lam-): 

(vb.) */am- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to duck 
down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) */am-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) */am-V-d- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to 
duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) */am-d-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */am- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie 
down, to duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be 
low’: Semitic: Arabic /amada ‘to submit, to be obsequious’, lamdan 
‘submissive, obsequious'. Berber: Tuareg a/may ‘to be immersed, to be 
dyed by immersion’, sa/may ‘to immerse, to dye by immersion’; Ghadames 
ammay ‘to immerse, to clean underground wells’; Tawlemmet ammay ‘to 
be soaked’, sammay ‘to soak’; Tamazight ammay ‘to get wet, to be soaked 
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with water’; Kabyle ammay ‘to pounce on, to chase someone’. Central 
Cushitic: Bilin [äm y- ‘to lie down, to bend down’. Appleyard 2006:93; 
Reinisch 1887:256 (lum y-). 

Proto-Indo-European */end^-/*lond^-/*[nd^- ‘low-lying ground, lowland, 
any piece of land’: Old Irish land ‘open place’; Middle Welsh Zan 
‘enclosure, yard’; Breton Jann ‘heath’; Cornish lan ‘piece of land’; Gothic 
land ‘land, country’; Old Icelandic /and ‘land (as opposed to sea), 
country’; Old English /and ‘earth, land, soil’; Old Frisian lond, land ‘land’; 
Old Saxon /and ‘land’; Old High German /ant ‘land’ (New High German 
Land); Old Prussian (acc. sg.) lindan ‘valley’; Russian ljadá [nana] 
‘overgrown field’; Czech /ada ‘fallow land’. Pokorny 1959:675 *lendh- 
‘free land, heath’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:438—439 *lendh-; Mann 1984— 
1987:677 *lendhos, -à, -om ‘fallow, fallow land’; Mallory—Adams 1997: 
200 *lendh- ~ *londh- ‘open land, waste’; Watkins 1985:36 */endh- and 
2000:48 */endh- ‘open land’; Orél 2003:235 Proto-Germanic */andan, 235 
*landjanan, 235 *landon; Kroonen 2013:326 Proto-Germanic */anda- 
‘land’; Feist 1939:321—322; Lehmann 1986:226—227 *lendh-; De Vries 
1977:345; Onions 1966:513 *londh-, *lendh-; Klein 1971:409 *lendh-; 
Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:233—234 Proto-Germanic */anda-; Kluge— 
Mitzka 1967:421 Proto-Germanic */anda-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:426— 
427 Proto-Germanic */anda-; Preobrazhensky 1951:496—497. The 
unextended stem may be preserved in Balto-Slavic: Lithuanian /omá 
‘hollow, valley, plot, lump’; Latvian /ama ‘hollow, pool’; Russian (dial.) 
lam [nam] ‘(Pskov) meadow covered with small trees and bushes that is 
occasionally flooded; (Novgorod) wasteland’; Polish (obsolete) fam 
‘quarry, bend’; Slovenian lam ‘pit; (dial. quarry’; Serbo-Croatian lâm 
(dial.) ‘knee-joint, underground passage’. Derksen 2008:268 Balto-Slavic 
*lom-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:385. The extended verb stem may be 
preserved in: Sanskrit rádhyati (< *Ind"-) ‘to be subject to, to be subdued 
or overthrown, to succomb’; Lithuanian /endu, Ijsti ‘to creep, to crawl; to 
be troublesome’. Rix 1998a:370—371 *lend^- ‘to be reduced, lowered; to 
be brought down’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:40 “etymology “unsure”; 
Smoczyhski 2007.1:359 *lendh-/*Ind'-; Derksen 2015:289 *I(e)nd'-; 
Fraenkel 1962—1965.1:377. 

Proto-Uralic */amte ‘low; low-lying ground, lowland’: Finnish /ansi/lante- 
‘low; low-lying ground, lowland’; Lapp / Saami /uow'de- ‘to lie down flat 
(especially of a stubborn or tired draught-reindeer)’; Mordvin lańd'a ‘to 
stoop, to duck down’; Votyak / Udmurt /ud ‘field, arable land’; Zyrian / 
Komi Jud ‘meadow, meadow bearing a light growth of timber, small 
wood-meadow, small field, meadow-land’; Selkup Samoyed /amdi ‘low’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets lamtu ‘low’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets loddu 
‘low’. Collinder 1955:31 and 1977:50; Rédei 1986—1988:235—236 
*lamte; Janhunen 1977b:81 */amts-; Décsy 1990:102 */amta ‘deep, low; 
lowlands'. 
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(?) Sumerian /a-am-ma ‘underworld’. (Sumerian loan in Akkadian Jammu 
*underworld'.) 


Buck 1949:1.21 earth, land; 12.32 low. Illié-Svityó 1971—1984.1D::30—31, no. 
264, *Lamd/i/ ‘low; depression’; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:702—703, no. 586; 
Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1303, */am[V]dV ‘low’. Note: The Altaic forms 
included by Dolgopolsky do not belong here (cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:1011 *niama ‘low, level; side of the mountain’). 


953. Proto-Nostratic root */as’- (~ *lasy-), *lis"- (~ *les¥-), *lus*- (~ *los¥-) (?) 
(onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) */as»-, *lis-, *Ius»- ‘to lick, to lap (up); 
(n.) *las)-a, *lis"-a, *lus"-a ‘tongue; lip’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */as"- ‘to lick, to lap (up)’, */is"- (or */es"-) ‘tongue’: 
Proto-Semitic */as'-àn- ~ *lis"-ün- ‘tongue’ > Akkadian /isanu ‘tongue’ 
(pl. lisandtu); Hebrew lason [Tw] ‘tongue’; Aramaic liššān, lissana 
‘tongue’; Syriac /essana ‘tongue’; Phoenician /sn ‘tongue’; Ugaritic /sn 
‘tongue’; Mandaic /isana ‘tongue’; Arabic /isan ‘tongue, language’; Mehri 
awsén/las6n ‘tongue’; Soqotri léšin ‘tongue’; Sheri / Jibbali e/sén ‘tongue’; 
Harsüsi /ésen ‘tongue, language’; Geez / Ethiopic lassan [A47] ‘tongue, 
language’; Tigre nassal (also lasan) ‘tongue’; Tigrinya lasan ‘tongue’; 
Amharic /assan ‘tongue, language’ (cf. Jassand nagus ‘Amharic [literally, 
the language of the king]’). Murtonen 1989:250—251; Klein 1987:306; 
Leslau 1987:318; Zammit 2002:368. Proto-Semitic */as»- ‘to lick, to lap 
(up) (*/as"-ab-, *lasy-ad-, *lasY-am-, *las"-aw-, *las¥-as¥-, *lasY-ah-) > 
Arabic lasaba ‘to lick; to bite’, asada ‘to suck, to suck out the udder; to 
lick out’, lasama ‘to taste’, lasa (base /sw) ‘to eat greedily’, lassa ‘to eat; 
to lick out’; Geez / Ethiopic lasha [Ah] ‘to smack the lips, to chew saliva 
making noise’. Leslau 1987:318. Egyptian ns /ls/ ‘tongue’, nsb /Isb/ ‘to 
lick, to lap up’; Coptic las [xac] ‘tongue, language’, lapsi [xanici] (< 
*lasb-) ‘to bite, to seize’. Hannig 1995:430 and 432; Faulkner 1962:139; 
Gardiner 1957:575; Erman—Grapow 1921:86, 87 and 1926—1963.2:320, 
2:334; Vycichl 1983:98 and 99; Cerny 1976:74. Berber: Tuareg ilos 
‘tongue, speech, language’; Siwa ilas ‘tongue, speech’; Nefusa ilas 
‘tongue’; Ghadames ilas ‘tongue’; Tamazight i/as ‘tongue, language’; Riff 
ils, irs ‘tongue’; Kabyle iles ‘tongue, language’; Chaouia ils ‘tongue’. 
Chadic: Hausa /ààsaá ‘to lick, to lick up’ (this may be an Arabic loan [cf. 
Jungraithmayr—lIbriszimow 1994.1:111]). Omotic: Kaffa milaso ‘tongue’ 
(prefix mi-) (loan from Ethiopian Semitic [cf. Tigrinya málhas ‘tongue’; 
Amharic malas ‘tongue’; Gafat malasd ‘tongue’|). Orél—Stolbova 
1995:361, no. 1666, */es- ‘tongue’; Ehret 1995:406, no. 827, *lis’- ‘to 
lick’ (Proto-Semitic */isn- ~ *lasn- ‘tongue’). 
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B. Proto-Kartvelian */ask- ‘lip’: Georgian /as- ‘lip (of animal), mouth’; 
Mingrelian leckv- (< *lesk-) ‘lip’; Laz lesk- ‘lip’. Klimov 1964:120 */as- 
and 1998:107 */as- ‘lip’; Schmidt 1962:120; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:216—217 *las-; Fahnrich 1994:222 and 2007:265 *laš-. Proto- 
Kartvelian */sk-wn- ‘to lick, to lap (up)’: Old Georgian /osn-, lusn- ‘to 
lick’; Modern Georgian /osn- ‘to kiss (rudely)’, (reduplicated) /oslos- ‘to 
eat (greedily)’; Mingrelian riskon-, raskon- ‘to gorge, to nibble’. Klimov 
1964:122 */swn- and 1998:111 */s-wn- ‘to eat (rudely)’. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Sanskrit rasáyati (also rasati, rasyati) (if from *les- 
/*los-) ‘to taste, to relish’, rasa-h ‘taste, flavor (as the principal quality of 
fluids); any object of taste, condiment; the tongue’, rasand ‘the tongue as 
organ of taste’, rasá ‘the tongue’. Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:48. 


Buck 1949:4.25 lip; 4.26 tongue; 4.59 lick (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1332, 
*LVsV ‘to lick’ ([in descendant languages] — ‘to taste; tongue’; Illi¢-Svityé 
1971—1984.II:36—37, no. 273, *Lasa (onomatopoeic) ‘to lick, to lap’. 


954. Proto-Nostratic (n.) */at^-a ‘skin’: 


A. Proto-Afrasian */at- ‘skin’: Egyptian (reduplicated) ntnt /Itlt/, ntt /Itt/ 
‘skin’ (medical term). Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.2:356 and 2:357; 
Hannig 1995:442. West Chadic: Zaar laéd, là:t ‘skin’. Jungraithmayr— 
Ibriszimow 1994.1I:296—297. Orél—Stolbova 1995:359, no. 1655, *lat- 
‘skin’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *leth-ro- ‘skin, hide, leather’: Old Irish /ethar ‘skin, 
hide, leather’; Welsh //edr ‘skin, hide, leather’; Breton /ezr ‘skin, hide, 
leather’; Old Icelandic /edr ‘skin, leather’; Faroese leður ‘leather’; 
Norwegian /éder ‘leather’; Swedish läder ‘leather’; Danish læder ‘leather’; 
Old English leper ‘leather’; Old Frisian /ether ‘leather’; Old Saxon ledar 
‘leather’; Dutch /eder, leer ‘leather’; Old High German /edar ‘leather’ 
(New High German Leder). Pokorny 1959:681 */etro- ‘leather’ (?); Walde 
1927—1932.11:428 */etro- (?); Mann 1984—1987:681 */etros, -à “piece, 
strip, skin’; Watkins 1985:36 *Jetro- and 2000:48 */etro- ‘leather’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:269 */etrom ‘leather’; De Vries 1977:349; Falk— 
Torp 1903—1906.1:480 */etro-; Orél 2003:241 Proto-Germanic "*/epran; 
Kroonen 2013:332 Proto-Germanic */epra- ‘leather’; Onions 1966:521 
Common Germanic */epram; Klein 1971:415; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:430 
*letro-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:433; Vercoullie 1898:166. 


Buck 1949:4.12 skin, hide; 6.29 leather. Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1334, *L[a]tV 
*skin/leather, bark’. 


955. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ */aw-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
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(n.) */aw-a ‘bend, twist, turn’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */aw- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’: Proto-Semitic */aw-ay- 


‘to bend, to twist, to turn’ > Akkadian /awü ‘to move in a circle, to 
encircle, to wrap, to wrap up, to surround’; Hebrew liwyah [111] ‘wreath, 
garland’, liwya@an [1512] ‘serpent, dragon’; Phoenician /wy ‘to writhe, to 
crouch’; Arabic Jawa (base lwy) ‘to turn, to crook, to curve (something); to 
bend, to flex, to bend up, to bend down, to bend back or over; to twist, to 
contort, to wrench, to wrap (something); to distort, to pervert (something); 
to turn (the head), to turn away, to avert (the face); to turn around, to turn 
(to someone, something), to face (someone, something)’; Harstisi /ewo ‘to 
bend, to wrap up’; Sheri / Jibbali /2 (base /wy) ‘to turn (a corner), to catch 
hold of’; Mehri /awi ‘to bend’; Geez / Ethiopic /awaya [A®?] ‘to twist, to 
wind, to wrap around, to err’; Tigre /dwla (reduplicated base /wlw) ‘to 
wind around’, /dwdyd ‘crooked’; Tigrinya /dwdyd ‘to twist’. Murtonen 
1989:246; Klein 1987:296; Leslau 1987:322; Zammit 2002:375. Proto- 
Semitic */aw-ad- ‘to twist, to turn’ > Hebrew luz [m5] (base Iwz [m»p 
‘to turn aside, to depart’, naloz [53] *devious, crooked'; Arabic /ada 
(base /wd) ‘to turn aside’; Geez / Ethiopic loza [ttl] (base /wz) ‘to twist, to 
wrap around, to deviate from the road’. Klein 1987:296; Leslau 1987:322; 
Murtonen 1989:245; Zammit 2002:374—375 . Proto-Semitic */aw-ak’- ‘to 
soften, to distort, to curve’ > Arabic /aka (base Iwk) ‘to soften, to distort, to 
curve’. Proto-Semitic */aw-at’- ‘to wrap, to twist, to turn’ > Hebrew lūš 
[wr] (base /wš [U32]) ‘to knead’; Aramaic /ü$ (base Jw) ‘to knead’; 
Mandaic /us ‘to knead’; Akkadian /asu ‘to knead’; Arabic /ata (base /wt) 
‘to wrap the turban around one’s head; to go around; to soak in water or 
fat; to take refuge with; to stick always at home’; Geez / Ethiopic losa 
[AeA], Joša [v^] ‘to knead, to mingle, to mix’; Tigre /osa ‘to intermingle’; 
Tigrinya ldwwdsd ‘to knead’; Amharic /dwwdsd ‘to knead’; Argobba 
lewdsa ‘to knead’; Gafat liwwdsd ‘to knead’; Gurage lawdsd ‘to knead 
dough, to mix, to intermingle’. Klein 1987:297; Murtonen 1989:246; 
Leslau 1979:384 and 1987:321. Proto-Semitic */aw-ag- ‘to turn’ > Arabic 
laga (base Iwg) ‘to turn about in the mouth; to deviate, to turn aside from 
the road, to swerve’. Proto-Semitic */aw-ay- ‘to turn about, to roll around’ 
> Arabic /aga (base /wg) ‘to roll about in the mouth and throw out’. Proto- 
Semitic */aw-ak- ‘to turn about’ > Arabic läka (base /wk) ‘to turn about in 
the mouth and chew’. Proto-Semitic */aw-at’- ‘to wrap up tightly’ > 
Hebrew Jit [077] ‘to cover, to wrap up, to envelop’; Akkadian /afu ‘to 
confine, to keep in check (with a bridle), to curb, to control’, /itu ‘hostage’; 
Arabic /ata (base /wf) ‘to be in one’s mind; to bring together; to coat with 
clay, to plaster (a wall); to be a sodomite, pederast; to prevent, to hinder, to 
turn from’, /ati ‘sodomite, pederast’. Murtonen 1989:245; Klein 1987:296; 
Von Soden 1965—1981.1:540 and I:558. Proto-Semitic */aw-aw- ‘to turn, 
to twist, to wrap’ > Geez / Ethiopic /awawa [A®@] ‘to wrap around, to 
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twist, to be evil, to be impudent, to be of a threatening appearance, to 
observe fixedly’. Leslau 1987:321. Egyptian iwšš (< /lw88/), *iwsm (< 
/lwSm/) ‘to knead’; Coptic wosm [oywam] ‘(vb.) to knead, to mix; (n.) 
dough’. Faulkner 1962:14 iwšš ‘gruel’; Erman—Grapow 1921:9 and 
1926—1963.1:58; Hannig 1995:37; Vycichl 1983:240; Cerny 1976:221. 
Egyptian *rwrw /Iwlw/ ‘to wander about’; Coptic lele [xexe] ‘to wander 
about. Vycichl 1983:97; Cerny 1976:72. Berber: Kabyle /awoh ‘to 
wander, to roam’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha Zulli ‘to wander about, to turn’. West 
Chadic */awya- ‘to bend’ > Hausa lauyà ‘to bend to make round; to turn 
(steering wheel)’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:359, no. 1658, */awVy- ‘to twist, 
to bend’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */ew-/*low-/*lu- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn, to wind’ 
(extended forms: */ew-k -/*low-k -/*lu-k'- and *lew-t -/*low-t -/*lu-t "-): 
Greek AvyíGo ‘to bend, to twist, to writhe’; Latin /uctor, lucto ‘to wrestle’; 
Gothic galükan ‘to lock up’; Old Icelandic /ykna ‘to bend the knees’, lykja 
‘to shut in, to enclose’, lykkja ‘loop, coil (of rope)’, lykkjottr ‘looped, 
curved’, ljúka, lúka ‘to shut’, lúta ‘to lout, to bow down’, /utr ‘louting, 
bent down, stooping’, lok ‘bolt (of a door), lock’; Old English /ücan ‘to 
close, to shut up, to confine’, Joc ‘lock, bolt, bar’, lūtan ‘to bow, to bend, 
to turn, to prostrate oneself’; Old Frisian /ika ‘to close’; Old Saxon bi- 
lükan ‘to close up’; Dutch luik ‘shutter, trapdoor’; Old High German 
lihhan ‘to close’, bi-lahhan ‘to close up’. Rix 1998a:372 *leud- ‘to be 
bent down, bowed down’ and 374 */eug- ‘to bend’; Pokorny 1959:634 
*leud- ‘to be bent down, bowed down’, 685 */eug- ‘to bend’; Walde 
1927—1932.11:413—414 */eug- and II::415—416 */eud-; Mann 1984— 
1987:716 *lid- (?) ‘to lay low, to reduce’, 717 *lüig- ‘to bend, to twist’, 
718 *lüó- ‘to bend, to twist’; Watkins 1985:37 *leud- ‘small’, 37 *leug- 
‘to bend, to turn, to wind’ and 2000:49 */eud- ‘small’; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.1I:648—649; Beekes 2010.1:874—875 *leug-; Hofmann 1966:184; 
Boisacq 1950:589—590 */ug-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I:141; Ernout—Meillet 
1979:368; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:826—827 *lug-; De Vaan 
2008:350 */ug-to- ‘bent’; Orél 2003:252 Proto-Germanic */ükanan, 252 
*liütanan; Kroonen 2013:334 Proto-Germanic */eukan- ~ *lükan- ‘to close; 
to pull’; De Vries 1977:364, 368, 369, and 370; Feist 1939:189—190 
*leug-; Lehmann 1986:143; Onions 1966:534; Klein 1971:427; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:246—247. 


Buck 1949:5.54 knead; 9.14 bend (vb. tr.); 10.12 turn (vb.); 10.13 turn around 
(vb.); 10.14 wind, wrap (vb.); 10.15 roll (vb.). Bomhard—Kerns 1994:701, no. 
584. 


956. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to shine’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘light, glow’; (adj.) ‘shining, gleaming, glowing, bright’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian */aw- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glow, to glimmer’: Proto- 


Semitic */aw-ah- ‘to shine, to gleam, to glimmer’ > Ugaritic /h (base /wh) 
‘to shine, to gleam, to glimmer’ (Aistleitner 1967:169); Arabic /aha (base 
lwh) ‘to shine, to gleam, to flash, to glimmer, to sparkle; to appear, to 
show, to come into sight’; Sheri / Jibbali /áh (base lwh) ‘to appear 
fleetingly'. Egyptian nwh /lwh/ ‘to be burnt, to become warm, to heat up, 
to become scorched’; (?) Coptic /obs [xwgq] ‘to be hot, to glow’. Hannig 
1995:399; Faulkner 1962:128; Erman—Grapow 1921:78 and 1926— 
1963.2:224; Vycichl 1983:95 (Vycichl derives /obs [xo&g] from Egyptian 
3bh /lbh/ ‘to burn, to scorch’); Cerny 1976:70 (Cerny derives lóbs [wgw] 
from Egyptian nwh /lwh/ ‘to be burnt, to become warm’). 

Proto-Indo-European */ew-k"-/*low-k'-/*lu-k'- ‘to shine, to be bright’: 
Sanskrit rócate ‘to shine, to be bright’; Greek AsvKdc ‘bright, white’, 
AEvcoow ‘to gaze, to look at, to see’; Latin lūceð ‘to shine’, /ux ‘light’, 
liimen ‘light’; Welsh llug ‘light’; Gothic liuhap ‘light’; Old English /éoht 
‘light’, Zeg ‘flame, lightning’, lexan ‘to shine, to glitter’, liehtan ‘to 
shine’, /eohtian ‘to become light, to shine’; Old Frisian /iacht ‘light’; Old 
Saxon lioht ‘light’; Old High German Jioht, lioth, lihot, liaht, lich, leoht, 
liecht ‘light’ (New High German Licht, Leuchte), liehten, liohtan ‘to shine’ 
(New High German leuchten); Armenian loys ‘light’; Tocharian A lyok-, 
lyk-, B luk-, lyuk-, lauk-, lyauk- ‘to shine’; Old Church Slavic /uca ‘gleam’, 
luco ‘ray of light’; Luwian (nom. sg.) /u-u-ha-as ‘light’; Hittite (3rd sg. 
pres.) /u-uk-ki-iz-zi ‘to set fire to’, (3rd sg. pres.) lu-uk-zi ‘to grow bright’. 
Rix 1998a:376—377 *leuk- ‘to grow bright’; Pokorny 1959:687—690 
*leuk- ‘(vb.) to shine; (n.) light’; Walde 1927—1932.11:408—412 */euq-; 
Mann 1984—1987:683—684 *leuketos, -om, -os (*leukat-, *leukat-) 
‘light, bright, brightness’, 684 */eukio (*leukeio, *louk-) ‘to shine, to 
appear, to look, to see, to become clear’, 684 *leukm- (*lukm-) ‘brilliance’, 
684 *leukos, -à (*louk-) ‘light, white; light, brilliance’, 684—685 */euks-, 
712 *louk-, 712 *loukn-, *loukan-, 713 *louksnos, -à, 713 *louk-, 718 
*luk- ‘light, shine’, 719 *luk-, 719 *lukaros, -ios, 719 *lukatos (*luketo-, 
*[ukito-) ‘light, bright; gleam’, 719 */ükin-, 719 *luknt-, 719—720 *luks-, 
720 *lukstros, -is ‘bright; brightness’, 720 *luksn-, 720 *luktis, -os 
(*lukst-) ‘light, shining, shine’; Watkins 1985:37 */euk- and 2000:49 
*Jeuk- ‘light, brightness’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:883 */(e)uk[^]- 
and 1995.1:779 *l(e)uk"- ‘to shine’; Mallory—Adams 1997:352 */éuk(es)- 
‘light’ and 513 */euk- ‘to shine’; Boisacq 1950:571—573 *leuq-/*louq- 
/*luq- and 574 *leuq-; Hofmann 1966:178 *leuq-; Frisk 1970—1973.II: 
108—109 and II:110; Chantraine 1968—1980.11:632—633 *leuq-/*loug-; 
Beekes 2010.1:851 */euk- and 1:851—852 *leuk-; De Vaan 2008:355— 
356; Ernout—Meillet 1979:372—374 *leuk-; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1:823—824; Orél 2003:242 Proto-Germanic */euxmon, 242 *leuxsaz, 
242 *leuxsjanan, 242 *leuxsnaz, 242—243 *leuxtan, 243 *leuxtjanan; 
Kroonen 2013:333 Proto-Germanic *leuhanda- ‘light’, 333 *leuhman- 
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‘beam of light’, 333 /euhna- ‘lightning’, and 334 */euhsa- ‘light, bright’; 
Feist 1939:334—335 *leuk-; Lehmann 1986:236 *leuk-, *leuk-; Onions 
1966:527 *leuk-/*louk-/*lik-; Klein 1971:421 */euq-; Boutkan—Siebinga 
2005:238; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:437 and 439 *leuk-; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:440 and 441 */euk-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11I:56—57; Kloekhorst 
2008b:530—533; Puhvel 1984— .5:103—108 */ewk-; Adams 1999:556 
*leuk-; Van Windekens 1976—1982.1:169 *Jeuq-/*louq-/*luq- and 1:274 
*leugo-s. 


Buck 1949:15.56 shine. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:698— 699, no. 580. 


957. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘part cut off, separation, division’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian */aaw- ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach’: 
Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic loka [t4] (base /wk) ‘to let go, to release, to let 
loose’. Leslau 1987:321. Egyptian iwd (i- < *lu-) ‘to separate’, iwdt 
‘separation’, r iwd ‘between’; Coptic ute-, uto- [oyre-, oyrw-] ‘between, 
among’. Hannig 1995:38; Faulkner 1962:14; Gardiner 1957:552; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:9 and 1926—1963.1:58—59; Cerny 1976:218; Vycichl 
1983:238. Proto-Southern Cushitic */aaw- ‘to pick, to pluck’ > Iraqw lot- 
‘to milk’, /otusmo *milker'; Burunge lomid- ‘to milk’; Alagwa lomit- ‘to 
milk’; Dahalo /aaw-, loom- ‘to pick, to pluck’. Ehret 1980:204. [Ehret 
1995:407, no. 830, */aaw- ‘to take hold of".] 

Kartvelian: Svan (Lower Bal) /awxi ‘shovel’, (Upper Bal) /áxir ‘spade, 
shovel’. 

Proto-Indo-European */ew(H)-/*low(H)-/*lu(H)- (> *là-) ‘to separate, to 
divide, to part, to sever, to detach’: [Sanskrit /ii- (3rd sg. pres. act. lunáti, 
[Vedic] /unoti) ‘to cut, to sever, to divide, to pluck, to reap, to gather; to 
cut off, to destroy, to annihilate’, /dva-h ‘act of cutting, reaping (of grain), 
mowing, plucking, or gathering’, /ava-h ‘cutting, cutting off, plucking, 
reaping, gathering; cutting to pieces, destroying, killing’, /avi-h ‘cutting, 
sharp, edge (as a tool or instrument); an iron instrument for cutting or 
clearing’, /üna-h ‘cut, cut off, severed, lopped, clipped, reaped, plucked; 
nibbled off, knocked out; stung; pierced, wounded; destroyed, annihilated’, 
lünaka-h ‘a cut, wound, anything cut or broken; sort, species, difference’, 
lavitra-m ‘sickle’]; Greek A5co ‘to loosen, to unbind, to unfasten, to untie’, 
Aún ‘dissolution’, Avtóg ‘that may be unloosened, released, untied’, AUTpov 
‘a ransom, a price paid’; Latin /uo ‘to loosen’, solvo (< *se-luo) ‘to 
loosen’; Old Irish as-/oa (< *eks-luwo-) ‘to escape’; Gothic (acc. sg.) lun 
‘ransom’, us-luneins ‘salvation’; Old Icelandic /é (« Proto-Germanic 
*lewan) ‘scythe’, ljár ‘scythe’; Faroese liggi ‘sickle’; Norwegian ljaa 
‘sickle’; Swedish Jie ‘sickle’; Danish /ja ‘sickle’; Old English a-Iynnan ‘to 
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deliver, to let go, to release, to loosen’; Tocharian B /u- ‘to send’; Luwian 
(3rd sg. pret.) /a-wa-ar-ri-it-ta ‘to despoil, to strip’ (Kloekhorst [2008:521] 
rejects the comparison of this form with Hittite duwarni- ‘to break’). Rix 
1998a:374—375 *leuH- ‘to cut off, to loosen’; Pokorny 1959:681—682 
*leu- ‘to cut apart, to divide, to loosen’; Walde 1927—1932.II:407—408 
*leu- (also *leua*- and *leu- : *lau- [: *li-]; Mann 1984—1987:683 
*leu$o ‘to loosen, to crumble, to shred’, 687 */éuis, -os, -à ‘cutting, 
felling, injury, slaughter’, 711—712 */oug- ‘to break, to loosen, to release; 
loose, free, broken, fragmentary’, 714 */oupeio ‘to strip, to plunder’, 714 
*loupos ‘stripping, plunder; stripper; stripped thing, peel, leaf’, 717—718 
*lii$- ‘to break, to tear’, 718 *lūg- ‘to jerk, to pull’, 718 *lūið ‘to slacken’, 
720 *lip- ‘to peel’, 722 *luuó ‘to strike, to destroy’; Watkins 1985:36—37 
*leu- and 2000:48—49 */eu- ‘to loosen, to cut, to divide’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:481 */euh,- ‘to release, to cut off; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:106—107; Boisaeq 1950:593 *léu- : *lau- : *lii- ‘to cut off, to 
detach, to untie’; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::149—150; Hofmann 1966:185 
*léu-, *lau-, *lii-; Beekes 2010.1:881—882 *J/h,u-; Chantraine 1968— 
1980.11:652—653; Ernout—Meillet 1979:370; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.::834—835 *léu-, *lau-, *lii-; De Vaan 2008:353; Orél 2003:243 
Proto-Germanic */ewon; Feist 1939:338 */eu-; Lehmann 1986:238 *lew- 
‘to cut off, to release’; De Vries 1977:349 *leu-; Falk—Torp 1903— 
1906.1:465; Adams 1999:555—556 */ew(h,)- ‘to cut off, to separate’; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:268—269 *leu-; Kloekhorst 2008b:521. Proto- 
Indo-European */ew-s-/*low-s-/*lu-s- ‘to lose, to loosen; to untie, to undo; 
to release, to set free’: Gothic ga-lausjan ‘to rescue’, lausjan ‘to free, to 
rescue, to deliver’, *us-/ausjan ‘to empty’, *us-lauseins ‘salvation’, laus 
‘free from, empty’, *fra-liusan ‘to lose’, fra-lusnan ‘to be lost, to perish’, 
fra-lusts ‘lost’; Old Icelandic /eysa ‘to lose, to loosen, to untie, to undo; to 
dissolve, to break up; to absolve; to free, to set free, to release; to 
discharge, to pay’, /osa ‘to loosen, to make loose; to perform, to do; to get 
loose, to get away’, losna ‘to become loose, to get free; to dissolve, to 
break up; to get away’, lauss ‘loose; free, unimpeded, unencumbered; 
disengaged (free) from; void, not binding; vacant; empty; -less’; Swedish 
lós ‘loose, movable, detached’; Danish /es ‘loose, untied’; Old English 
leas ‘devoid of, without’, for-/éosan ‘to lose, to destroy’, /osian ‘to be lost; 
to escape (from); to perish’, [esan ‘to release, to deliver; to redeem’; Old 
Frisian /as ‘free from, without, deprived of, lēsa ‘to be free (from)’, 
lésene ‘ransom’, for-liasa ‘to lose’; Middle Dutch loos ‘free from’; Old 
Saxon lös ‘free from, empty of, -less’, /osian ‘to release’, far-liosan ‘to 
lose’; Old High German /os ‘free from, empty of; -less’ (New High 
German los), losen ‘to release’ (New High German lösen), fir-liosan ‘to 
lose’ (New High German verlieren). Pokorny 1959:681—682 */eu- ‘to cut 
apart, to divide, to loosen’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:407—408 */eu- (also 
*leua"- and *leu- : *lau- [: *lii-]), *leu-s-; Mann 1984—1987:686 *leuso 
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(*leus-) ‘to release, to let, to free, to lose; to depart, to die’, 714 */ousos 
‘loose, free, freed, robbed, deprived’, 721—722 */uso ‘to loosen’; Watkins 
1985:36—37 *leu- (Germanic */eusan) and 2000:48—49 */eu- ‘to loosen, 
to cut, to divide’ (extended Germanic root */eus-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:481 *leus-; Orél 2003:243 Proto-Germanic */eusanan, 251 *lusan, 
251 *lusnojanan, 251 *lusojanan, 251 *lustiz; Kroonen 2013:329 Proto- 
Germanic */ausa- ‘empty, idle’; Feist 1939:163—164 *leu-, 325, and 326; 
Lehmann 1986:123—124 */ew- ‘to separate, to free’ and 229; Falk—Torp 
1903—1906.1487—488 Germanic */ausa-; De Vries 1977:348, 354, and 
366—367; Klein 1971:429 and 430 */eus-; Onions 1966:536 Common 
Germanic */ausaz < *laus-, *leus-, *lus- and 537 *leus-, extension of 
*lou-, *leu-, *lu-; Barnhart 1995:443; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:227—228 
*lew- and 234; Kluge—Mitzke 1967:446, 447, and 815; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:448 and 760. Note: Some of the forms listed here may belong under 
Proto-Nostratic */axv- (~ */ax"-) ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’ (see below) 
instead. Clearly, there has been contamination between these stems in the 
Indo-European daughter languages, and, consequently, it is difficult to sort 
out the ultimate origin of individual reflexes. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 8.23 spade; 8.24 shovel; 8.33 sickle; scythe; 11.33 lose; 
12.23 separate (vb.). 


958. Proto-Nostratic root */aw- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘the act of bathing, washing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */aw- ‘to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’: Egyptian 
iwh (< /lwh/) ‘to moisten, to water (field plots), to inject (a liquid)’, iwhw 
(< /lwhw/) ‘inundation’. Hannig 1995:36; Faulkner 1962:14; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:9 and 1926—1963.1:57; Gardiner 1957:552. Berber: Tuareg 
lallawat ‘to wash, to be washed’; Nefusa /lil, ilil ‘ocean, sea’, sslil ‘to 
rinse’; Tamazight /i/ ‘to be rinsed’, s/i/ ‘to rinse’; Tashelhiyt / Shilha s/i/ 
‘to rinse’; Riff slil, srir ‘to rinse’; Kabyle lil ‘to be rinsed’, slil ‘to rinse’; 
Chaouia slil ‘to rinse, to gargle’; Zenaga il ‘sea’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European */ewhh-/*lowhh- ‘to wash, to bathe’: Greek Xoóo 
(Homeric 16, Ao£o) ‘to wash, to bathe’, Aovtpóv (Homeric Aogtpóv) ‘a 
bath’; Mycenaean re-wo-to-ro-ko-wo (= /AeFotpoyoFov) *bath-pourers', 
re-wo-te-re-jo (= /AeFotpstoc/) ‘for bathing’; Latin lavō ‘to wash, to 
bathe’; Gaulish /autreo ‘a bath, a bathing-place’; Old Irish /uaith ‘ashes’, 
loathar, lothor ‘basin’; Armenian loganem (< *lowH-ye/o-) ‘to bathe’; Old 
Icelandic /auór ‘lather, froth, foam of the sea’, laug ‘bath’, leydra ‘to 
wash, to clean’; Old English /eapor ‘lather, soap’, liebran ‘to lather, to 
smear’, /éag ‘lye, ashes and water for washing’; Middle Dutch /oghe ‘lye’ 
(Dutch loog); Old High German louga ‘lye’ (New High German Lauge). 
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Rix 1998a:375—376 *leuh;- ‘to wash’; Pokorny 1959:692 *lou-, *loua- 
‘to wash’; Walde 1927—1932.IE441 */ou-;, Mann 1984—1987:688 
*laugho (*laughno) ‘to wash, to bathe’, 688 */auanos, -à ‘wash, washing; 
washtub’, 688—689 */aud; *louo, -ið ‘to wash, to bathe, to soak, to swill’, 
710—711 *lotos ‘washed; wash, washing-bowl, basin’, 714—715 
*loutér-, *loutro-, *louater-, *lauatro- ‘ablution, bath, bathtub’, 715 
*loutos, -us ‘trough, washbasin, bath’; Watkins 1985:37 *leu(2)- and 
2000:49 *leu(ə)- ‘to wash’ (oldest form */eu(a,)-); Mallory—Adams 
1997:108 *leuh,- ‘to wash, to bathe’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.I:171 
*loH’- > *loHu- and 1995.1:147 *loH®~ > *loHw-; Vilborg 1960:50; 
Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:647 */ow-a,-; Boisacq 1950:587—588 *lou-; 
Beekes 2010.1:872—873 *leuh,-; Frisk 1970—1973.1I::138—139 *loua-; 
Hofmann 1966:183; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1:773—775; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:344—346; De Vaan 2008:330—331; Orél 2003:238 Proto- 
Germanic */augo, 239—240 *laupran; Kroonen 2013:329 Proto-Germanic 
*laupra- ‘lather’; De Vries 1977:346, 347, and 353; Onions 1966:517 and 
542 *lou- ‘to wash’; Klein 1971:412 and 434; Hoad 1986:259—260 */ou- 
and 274; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:427 *lou-; Kluge—Seebold 1989:431 
*leua-. The Mycenaean forms confirm that the original Proto-Indo- 
European stem was */ewhh-/*lowhh- (cf. Winter 1965a:108); thus, the 
comparison with Hittite Ja-a-hu-wa-i ‘to pour, to pour out (liquids) should 
be abandoned. 


Sumerian /uh ‘to wash, to clean’, /uh(-luh) ‘to be washed, cleaned’. 
Buck 1949:9.36 wash; 15.87 clean. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:699, no. 581. 


959. Proto-Nostratic root */ax"- (~ */ax-): 
(vb.) */ax"- ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’; 
(n.) *Jax"-a ‘the act of striking, hitting, beating; stroke, hit, blow’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian */ax"- ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’: Proto-Semitic */ax- (*/ax- 
ab-, *lax-ap-, *lax-am-) ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’: Arabic /ahaba ‘to lie 
with; to box on the ear, to beat, to slap’; Sabaean /x/b/, I[xb]n ‘slaps, 
contentions’. Arabic lahafa ‘to beat violently; to enlarge the mark of an 
animal (by branding)’. Arabic /ahama ‘to strike, to hit on the face’, laham 
‘a slap’; Sabaean /xm ‘brawl’; Geez / Ethiopic lama [Ah], lahama 
[Aha] ‘to be tender, soft; to be reduced to powder, to be pulverized; to be 
flexible, supple; to be feeble, infirm; to be moist’; Tigrinya lähamä ‘to be 
pulverized; to be soft, tender’; Amharic /amá ‘to be pulverized; to be 
tender’; Argobba lähim ‘soft’; Harari lehama ‘to become soft (skin, cloth), 
to be tender (meat), to be easy (test); Gurage /amd ‘to be soft, to be 
smooth’. Leslau 1963:99, 1979:379, and 1987:311. Arabic lahz ‘sharp 
knife’. Egyptian rhs /lhs/ ‘to slaughter’. Hannig 1995:476; Faulkner 
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1962:152; Gardiner 1957:578; Erman—Grapow 1921:96 and 1926— 
1963.2:448. Berber: Tuareg allay ‘iron javelin’, tallayin “wooden javelin’, 
alay ‘leg (from the knee to the ankle)’; Tamazight ilay ‘calf (of leg)’; 
Tashelhiyt / Shilha alay ‘main branch of a tree’; Kabyle i//2y ‘branch cut 
short, leaf stem; earring’; Chaouia iləy ‘branch cut off, earring with a 
pendant’. The following East Cushitic forms may belong here as well: 
Harso /ax-ko ‘arrow (poison)’; Burji /aw-ée ‘arrow for bleeding’; Galla / 
Oromo /aw-aa ‘arrow’; Konso /aw-itta, law-a ‘arrow’; Yaaku lax ‘arrow’; 
Rendille /ahaw ‘children’s arrow’; Gollango /aah-ko ‘arrow (poison); 
Gawwada laax-e ‘arrow’. Sasse 1979:20—21 Proto-East Cushitic (?) 
*lawx- ‘arrow’ and 1982:133—134; Hudson 1989:209. For the semantics, 
cf. Old Icelandic /jósta *to strike, to smite; to strike, to hit (with a spear or 
arrow)’, ljóstr ‘salmon spear’ cited below. 

Proto-Indo-European */ehh"- [*lahh"-] (> *law-), (*lahihv- >) *luhh- (> 
*[i-) ‘to hit, to strike, to beat’: [Sanskrit /i- (3rd sg. pres. act. lundti, 
[Vedic] /unoti) ‘to cut, to sever, to divide, to pluck, to reap, to gather; to 
cut off, to destroy, to annihilate’, /dva-h ‘act of cutting, reaping (of grain), 
mowing, plucking, or gathering’, /ava-h ‘cutting, cutting off, plucking, 
reaping, gathering; cutting to pieces, destroying, killing’, /avi-h ‘cutting, 
sharp, edge (as a tool or instrument); an iron instrument for cutting or 
clearing’, /üna-h ‘cut, cut off, severed, lopped, clipped, reaped, plucked; 
nibbled off, knocked out; stung; pierced, wounded; destroyed, annihilated’, 
lünaka-h ‘a cut, wound, anything cut or broken; sort, species, difference’, 
lavitra-m ‘sickle’]; Old Icelandic ljósta (< *lew-s-) ‘to strike, to smite; to 
strike, to hit (with a spear or arrow)’, /jóstr ‘salmon spear’, lost ‘blow, 
stroke’, {ýja ‘to beat, to hammer; to forge iron; to wear out, to exhaust; 
(reflexive) to be worn, exhausted’, /ui ‘weariness’, lúinn ‘worn, bruised; 
worn out, exhausted’; Norwegian (dial.) /ua ‘to unwind’; Old Irish Zoss 
‘the point or end of anything, tail’; Welsh //ost ‘spear, lance, javelin, tail’ 
(€ *lusta). Mann 1984—1987:687 */éuis, -os, -à ‘cutting, felling, injury, 
slaughter’; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:106—107; Orél 2003:245 Proto- 
Germanic */lewan, 245 *lewjanan; Kroonen 2013:335 Proto-Germanic 
*lewan- ‘scythe’; De Vries 1977:360, 361, 367, 368, and 369; Lewis— 
Pedersen 1937:21. Note: Some of the forms listed here may belong under 
Proto-Nostratic */aw- (~ */aw-) ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to 
detach’ (see above) instead. Clearly, there has been contamination between 
these stems in the Indo-European daughter languages, and, consequently, it 
is difficult to sort out the ultimate origin of individual reflexes. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukotian */av- ‘to defeat? > Chukchi /aw- 
‘to defeat’; Kerek luu- ‘to defeat’, ina-Iw-aat- ‘to win (something from 
someone)’; Koryak /av- ‘to defeat, to tame’; Alyutor /av- ‘to defeat, to 
tame’. Fortescue 2005:168. 
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Buck 1949:9.21 strike (hit, beat); 11.33 destroy; 20.25 arrow; 20.26 spear; 
20.42 defeat (sb.). 


960. Proto-Nostratic root */i?- (~ *le?-): 
(vb.) */i?- ‘to come into being, to arise, to grow, to become’; 
(n.) */i?-a ‘being, becoming’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Highland East Cushitic */e?- ‘to grow (upy > Burji le- ‘to 
sprout’; Hadiyya /i?- ‘to grow (up)’; Kambata /e?- ‘to grow (up)’; Sidamo 
le?- ‘to ripen (of coffee, berries)’. Hudson 1989:74. Southern Cushitic: 
Ma'a -lí ‘to grow (of plants)’. Ehret 1980:205. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */e- ‘to be, to become, to live’ > Finnish /ie- 
‘to be’ (only in the potential mood); Veps /e-, li- ‘to be’; Vote lee- ‘to be, 
to become’; Lapp / Saami læ- ‘to be’; Cheremis / Mari /id-, li(j)a- ‘to be, to 
become, to be possible’; Votyak / Udmurt lu- ‘to be’; Zyrian / Komi lo- ‘to 
become, to be’; Hungarian /é- ~ /év- ‘to become, to be; shall be, will be’. 
Collinder 1955:32, 1960:407 *le(yd-), and 1977:51; Rédei 1986—1988: 
243—244 *le-. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) /'a- ‘to be, to exist’, 
(Northern / Tundra) /'e- ‘to be, to exist’. Nikolaeva 2006:237. 

C. Proto-Eskimo postbase */i- ‘to become (more): Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
#+1i-, *(y/n)i- ‘to become’; Central Alaskan Yupik #+/i-, +(r)i- ‘to become 
or cause to make more and more’; Naukan Siberian Yupik +i- in anli- ‘to 
grow bigger’; Central Siberian Yupik #+/i-, +(r)i- ‘to become’; Seward 
Peninsula Inuit #+/i- ‘to become’; Greenlandic #(+)li- ‘to become, to make 
become’; North Alaskan Inuit Z/i-, yli-, kti- ‘to become, to make become’; 
Western Canadian Inuit #(y)li- ‘to become’; Eastern Canadian Inuit #//- ‘to 
become, to make become’. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:405. 

D. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan */i- ‘to become’: Alyutor li- ‘to become, to 
change to, to turn to’; Kamchadal / Itelmen /e-kas ‘to become’. Fortescue 
2005:158—159. 


Buck 1949:9.92 become. Fortescue 1998:142. 


961. Proto-Nostratic root */ip’- (~ *lep’-): 
(vb.) */ip '- ‘to form, to fashion, to mold’; 
(n.) */ip -a ‘form, mold’ 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic Jabha [ANd] ‘to make earthenware, to 
work iron’, labh [ANa] ‘clay, earthenware’, (denominative) /abhawa 
[ANdh®] ‘to make earthenware’, labha [AfNl-h] ‘earthenware’; Amharic 
lábah ‘clay, brick’ (from Geez). Leslau 1987:305. 

B. Kartvelian: Mingrelian /ip "- ‘to fashion, to model; to slap someone in the 
face’. Klimov (1998:109—110 "/ip- ‘to fashion, to model; to slip’) 
compares Georgian lip’- ‘to become slippery’, but it seems unlikely that 
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the Georgian and Mingrelian forms are related — this etymology is not 
included in Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995 or Fahnrich 2007. 

C. (?) Indo-European: Old Icelandic /ipr ‘handy, skilled, adroit? (Modern 
Icelandic lipur), lipr-leiki ‘adroitness’. This word is frequent in modern 
usage but seems not to occur in writers before the 15th century and may be 
borrowed. 


Buck 1949:9.41 craft, trade; 9.72 mold (clay, etc.); 9.73 clay. Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1322, *LiP[h]a ‘to stick, to stick to; sticky, glue; to make 
earthenware’. 


22.47. PROTO-NOSTRATIC *r 


Eurasiatic 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 
Nostratic | Afrasian | Dravid. | Kartvel. | IE Uralic | Altaic | Eskimo 
I- I- I- I- I- 
-I- -r- -r-/-r- -r- -r- -r- -r- -R- 
962. Proto-Nostratic root *ra?- (~ *ra?-): 


(vb.) *ra?- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) *ra?-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *ra?-V-y- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) *ra?-y-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’ 


A. 


Proto-Afrasian *ra?-Vy- ‘to see, to perceive’: Proto-Semitic *ra?-ay- ‘to 
see, to perceive’ > Hebrew ra?ah [8] ‘to see, to perceive, to look at, to 
observe, to watch, to consider, to discern, to reflect, to gaze at, to behold’; 
Jewish Aramaic rewa ‘appearance’; Phoenician r?y ‘eyesight’; Arabic ra?a 
‘to see, to behold, to perceive, to notice, to observe, to discern, to look (at), 
to regard, to consider, to deem, to think’; Sabaean r?y ‘to experience, to 
see’; Sheri / Jibbali ri? ‘opinion’; Mehri ray ‘opinion’; Geez / Ethiopic 
ra?ya [CAF] ‘to see, to observe, to look, to look at, to look on, to regard, to 
contemplate, to consider, to watch, to have a vision, to take notice of, to 
notice, to behold, to perceive, to explore’; Tigre rd?a ‘to see’; Tigrinya 
rd?ayd ‘to see’; Harari ri?a ‘to see’; Gurage (Zway) ari ‘to see, to look’; 
Amharic ra?ay ‘vision’ (from Geez / Ethiopic). Murtonen 1989:390—391; 
Klein 1987:600; Leslau 1963:132, 1979:83, and 1987:458—459; Militarév 
2012:95 Proto-Semitic *r?y; Zammit 2002:187. Egyptian *iry (< *riy) ‘to 
see’ (imptv. ir tm ‘pay attention!’), ir-t ‘eye, sight’; Coptic ya [eia] ‘eye’. 
Hannig 1995:87—88; Faulkner 1962:25; Gardiner 1957:554; Erman— 
Grapow 1921:16 and 1926—1963.1:106—108, 1:108; Vycichl 1983:60; 
Cerny 1976:44—45. North Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye ?erh- ‘to see’. 
Reinisch 1895:29. Orél—Stolbova 1995:447, no. 2104, *re?- ‘to see’. 

Proto-Indo-European *re?i-C-/*ro?i-C-/*rari-C- > (with syncope of i) 
*rep-C-/*ro?-C-/*ra?-C- > (with loss of the laryngeal) *re-C-/*ro-C-/ 
*ra-C-; *repy-V-/*roPy-V-/*raPy-V- > (with metathesis) *rey?-V-/*roy?-V- 
/*ray?-V- > (with loss of the laryngeal) *rey-V-/*roy-V-/*riy—V- ‘to 
contemplate, to consider, to ponder, to reckon’: Latin reor, réri ‘to reckon, 
to think, to be of the opinion, to suppose, to judge’, ratid ‘reckoning, 
account, computation, calculation’, ritus ‘religious custom, ceremony, 
rite’; Old Irish rim ‘number’; Welsh rhif ‘number’; Gothic rapjo ‘number, 
account’, ga-rapjan ‘to count’, rddjan ‘to speak’, ga-rédan ‘to reflect 
upon’, raidjan ‘to determine, to fix, to order, to appoint’; Old Icelandic rad 
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‘counsel, advice’, rdda ‘to advise, to counsel’, rim ‘computation’, reda 
‘(vb.) to speak, to speak about; (n.) speech, talk’; Old English red 
‘advice’, rim ‘number’, riman ‘to count, to calculate’; Old Frisian red 
‘advice’, reda ‘to advise’; Old Saxon rād ‘advice’, radan ‘to advise’; 
Dutch raden ‘to advise, to guess’; Old High German radia, redea 
‘account, speech’ (New High German Rede), rat ‘counsel, advice’ (New 
High German Rat), raten ‘to advise’ (New High German raten), redon, 
redion ‘to speak’ (New High German reden). Rix 1998a:451 *reh,- ‘to 
count, to reckon’; Pokorny 1959:59— 61 *re-, *ra-; *(a)ri-, *réi-; *ré-dh-, 
*r0-dh-, *ra-dh-; *réi-dh-; Walde 1927—1932.1:73—75 *ré-, *ra-; 
*(a)réi-, *(a)ri-; *re-dh-, *ra-dh-; Mann 1984—1987:1068—1069 *raio 
‘to be mindful, to think, to ponder, to observe, to watch, to regard’, 1081 
*rimos, -om ‘count, reckoning’; Watkins 1985:3 *ar- (also *ara-) ‘to fit 
together’, variant or separate root *re- (< *rea-) and 2000:70—71 *ré(i)- 
‘to reason, to count’ (oldest form *a,rea,(i)-, contracted to *a,ré(i)-, with 
zero-grade extended form *a,ra,i- and methatesized zero-grade *a,ria,-, 
the latter contracted to *a,ri-); Mallory—Adams 1997:472 *reh,- ‘to put in 
order’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.11:419—420, 11:429, and IL:437 
*rei-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:570 (no certain parallels elsewhere in Indo- 
European for Latin reor) and 574; De Vaan 2008:519—520 and 524; 
Kroonen 2013:405—406 Proto-Germanic *rapjon- ‘account’, 408 *redan- 
‘to decide’, *rima- ‘number, calculation’, and 415 *rodjan- ‘to speak’; 
Orél 2003:295 Proto-Germanic *raidiniz, 295 *raidjanan, 298 *rapjanan 
— *rabojanan, 298 *rapjo(n), 303—304 *redan — *redaz, 304 *redanan, 
304 *redaz, 304 *redjan, 305 *riman, 306 *rodjanan; Feist 1939:199 
*re(i)dh- (< *re(i)-), 393 *réidh-, and 394 *re-; Lehmann 1986:148 *rédh- 
(< *ré-), 280—281 *réy-dh-, 281—282. *ar-, *ré-, *ra-, *ri-; De Vries 
1977:430—431 *re-, *ra-, 431, 446 *rei-, *ri-—, and 457; Boutkan— 
Siebinga 2005:314; Onions 1966:743 Common Germanic *r#@dan; Klein 
1971:619; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:584 *re-, *ra- and 589; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:583 and 587. 


Buck 1949:17.13 think (7 reflect, etc.); 17.14 think (7 be of the opinion); 18.21 
speak, talk. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:708—709, no. 595; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1955, *rV?i ‘to see’. 


963. Proto-Nostratic root *rag- (~ *rag-): 
(vb.) *rag- ‘to stir, to move, to shake’; 
(n.) *rag-a ‘trembling, quaking, shaking, rocking; movement; collapse (from 
shaking)’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rag- ‘to stir, to move, to shake’: Proto-Semitic *rag-ap- 
‘to stir, to shake; to shake off, to make fall; to fall down’ > Aramaic rayag 
‘to stir, to shake’; Arabic ragafa ‘to agitate, to convulse, to shake; to 
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tremble, to quake, to be shaken’; Mehri hargif ‘to shiver, to shiver with 
fever’, rdtgaf ‘to shake, to quiver (in fear)’; Sheri / Jibbali ergóf ‘to shiver’; 
Harsüsi argof ‘to shake (with fever)’; Geez / Ethiopic ragafa [214.] ‘to fall 
to the ground (fruit, leaves)’; Tigrinya rdgdfd ‘to fall down (fruit, leaves)’; 
Gurage rdgdfa ‘to fall down (fruit, leaves)’, arägäfä ‘to shake to make fall 
down, to make fall down’; Harari rdgdfa ‘to fall to the ground (fruit, 
leaves)’, ardgdfa ‘to make fall down (fruit, leaves), to remove’; Amharic 
rüggáfü ‘to fall to the ground (fruit, leaves)’; Argobba (ar)raggdfa ‘to 
shake’. Zammit 2002:189—190; Leslau 1963:133, 1979:523, and 1987: 
464—465. Proto-Semitic *rag-a3z- ‘to shake, to quake, to tremble’ > 
Arabic ragaza (inf. ragz) ‘to thunder, to roar, to surge (sea); to get angry’, 
ragaza (inf. taragguz) ‘to roll; to grow angry’, ragaz ‘trembling disease of 
a camel’; Hebrew rayaz [Y32] ‘to be agitated, to quake, to quiver; to be 
excited, perturbed’; Aramaic rayaz ‘to tremble, to rage’; Phoenician rgz ‘to 
disturb’. Murtonen 1989:393; Klein 1987:605. Proto-Semitic *rag-ag- ‘to 
quiver, to shake’ > Arabic ragga ‘to convulse, to shake, to rock, to 
tremble’, ragg ‘shaking, rocking, convulsion’, raggag ‘trembling, quaking, 
shaking, rocking’; Mehri rag ‘to be loose (as, for example, a tooth)’, rdttag 
‘(ground) to quiver, to shake’; Sheri / Jibbali regg ‘to be or become loose; 
to become unpopular; (water) to run under the topsoil; (man, animal) to 
run under the cover of the bushes, undergrowth’, rdttag ‘to be loose; to 
change for the worse; (ground) to shake, to quiver’; Harsūsi reg ‘to be 
loose’. Zammit 2002:189. Proto-Semitic *rag-ad- ‘to tremble’ > Arabic 
ragada ‘to tremble’. Proto-Semitic (reduplicated) *rag-rag- ‘to tremble, to 
quake, to sway’ > Arabic ragraga ‘to tremble, to quake, to sway’. Proto- 
Semitic *rag-ac- ‘to thunder; to shake’ > Arabic ragasa (inf. rags) ‘to 
roar, to thunder’, ragasa (inf. ?irtirag) ‘to be shaken, to shake’, raggas 
‘roaring, surging (sea); thundering’. [Ehret 1995:446, no. 935, *rig-/*rag- 
‘to move; to walk (intr.)’; Orél—Stolbova 1995:444, no. 2087, *rag-/*rug- 
‘to tremble'.] 

Proto-Indo-European *regl^-/*rog^- ‘to stir, to move’: Old Irish ráig 
‘outburst’; Swedish ragla ‘to toss, to sway’; Middle High German regen 
‘to stir, to move, to rouse’ (New High German regen), rege ‘movement’ 
(New High German [adj.] rege ‘astir, in motion, animated; lively, alert, 
quick, nimble, brisk, active, busy, bustling, industrious’). Assuming here 
that New High German ragen ‘to tower up, to project’ and regen ‘to move, 
to stir, to rouse, to animate’ have different origins. [Rix 1998a:450 *reg/- 
‘to tower up; to be erect, raised’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:361 *req- ‘pole, 
post, stake’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:590; Kluge—Seebold 1989:588.] 
Uralic: Proto-Ugric *rykks- ‘to fall, to fall down’ > Ostyak / Xanty 
(Tremyugan) ray- ‘to collapse, to fall down (landslide); to fall or tumble 
down (trees)’; Vogul / Mansi (Northern) rdy-, rdydt- ‘to fall (down), to 
drop’; Hungarian rokkant ‘(adj.) disabled, invalid; (n.) disabled person, 
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invalid’, rokkantság ‘disability, infirmity’, megrokkan- ‘to become 
disabled’. Rédei 1986—1988:883—884 *rykks-. 


Buck 1949:10.23 fall (vb.); 10.26 shake (vb. tr.). Bomhard 1996a:212, no. 610. 


964. Proto-Nostratic root *rak^- (~ *rak^-): 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak"-a ‘twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rak^-a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rak- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend’: Proto-Semitic *rak-as- ‘to 
twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’ > Akkadian rakasu ‘to 
bind’; Hebrew rayas [O2] ‘to bind, to fasten, to button up’; Ugaritic rks 
‘to bind’; Arabic rakasa ‘to overturn, to turn topsy-turvy’, raks ‘turning, 
topsy-turvy’. Murtonen 1989:400; Klein 1987:618; Zammit 2002:199. 
Proto-Semitic *rak-af- ‘to bend, to bow’ > Arabic raka°a ‘to bend the 
body, to bow (especially in prayer); to kneel down, to drop to one’s knees’, 
raka ‘bending of the torso from an upright position, followed by two 
prostrations (in Moslem prayer ritual)’; Sheri / Jibbali réka? ‘to hop, to 
hobble; to bow in prayer’, r5tka® ‘to kneel to pray; to run here and there 
sniffing’, rakat ‘prostration (in prayer)’; Mehri rüka ‘to hobble, to hop’, 
rekat ‘prostration (in prayer)’; Harsüsi roka ‘to hobble’, rekat ‘prostration 
(in prayer)’. Zammit 2002:200. Syriac rayas ‘to bind, to tie’. Egyptian 
(reduplicated) rkrk ‘to creep’, rkrk, rrk ‘snake’. Erman—Grapow 1926— 
1963.2:440; Faulkner 1962:153; Hannig 1995:479. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *rak- ‘to turn (tr.)’ > Ma’a -re ‘to return (something)’; Alagwa 
rankus- ‘to bend around; to bow; to curve (tr.)’. Ehret 1980:219. Ehret 
1995:447, no. 938, *ruk- ‘to bend (intr.)’. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: Royal Achaemenid Elamite rak-qa-qa ‘tied’ (?). 

C. Proto-Indo-European *rek^-/*roK^- ‘(vb.) to tie, to bind; (n.) rope, cord’: 
Sanskrit rasand ‘rope, cord, strap, rein, bridle, girdle’, rasmih- ‘string, 
rope, cord, rein, bridle, leash, goad, whip’; Pali rasana ‘woman’s girdle’, 
rasmi- ‘rein’; Sinhalese rasan ‘girdle’, rahdn-a, rdn-a ‘cord, rein, line’; 
Punjabi (f.) rassi ‘rope’. Pokorny 1959:863 *rek- ‘to bind’ (?); Walde 
1927—1932.11:362 *rek-; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:47. 


Buck 1949:3.85 snake; 9.19 rope, cord; 10.41 creep, crawl. Brunner 1969:36, 
no. 140; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:707, no. 592. 


965. Proto-Nostratic root *rak^- (~ *rak?-): 
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(vb.) *rak^- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rak^-a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak"-a ‘twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *rak-ab- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to 
assemble, to prepare, to construct’ > Arabic rakiba ‘to make (someone) 
ride; to put, to place, to fasten, to mount (something on), to insert, to set 
(something in); to build in (a machine part); to assemble (for example, the 
parts of an apparatus); to set up (a machine); to install, to lay (an electric 
line and the like); to assemble, to put together, to fit together (something); 
to make, to prepare (something out of several components or ingredients); 
to construct, to build’, tarkib ‘fitting in, insertion, setting; building in; 
fastening, mounting; assembling, assembly; final assembly, installation; 
composition; making, preparation (out of several components or 
ingredients); construction, building; structure; constitution, build, 
physique’, murakkab ‘mounted, fastened, fixed (on); fitted, inserted, set 
(in); built-in; assembled; made up, composed, consisting (of); compound, 
composite; complex; bound, not free’; Hebrew rayaf [222] (Qal) ‘to 
mount (an animal or a vehicle), to ride’, (Hif.) ‘to cause to ride; to put on; 
to join, to combine; to graft upon’. Murtonen 1989:399; Klein 1987:617. 
Probably also: Ethiopic / Geez rakaba [2nN] ‘to find, to get, to acquire, to 
obtain, to attain, to receive, to gain, to reach, to take possession, to possess, 
to overtake, to apprehend, to invent, to find out, to discover, to perceive, to 
suppose; (with indirect object suffixes) to come upon, to fall upon, to 
befall, to occur, to come to pass, to happen, to be becoming to, to be 
proper’, rukeb [4-h-f1] ‘joining together’, rukabe [40] ‘joining together, 
intercourse’, rakb [nA] ‘congregation, meeting, council, assembly’; 
Tigrinya räkäbä ‘to obtain, to find’; Tigre rdkba ‘to find, to obtain; to 
own, to have; to seize, to catch, to meet; to become rich; to copulate’; 
Harari rdxdba ‘to obtain’; Gurage räkäbä ‘to find, to meet’; Amharic 
(as)rükkübü ‘to hand over’; Argobba (as)rekküba ‘to hand over’. Leslau 
1963:134, 1979:524, and 1987:469; Zammit 2002:199. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *reK^-/*rok^- ‘to put together, to put in order, to 
arrange, to prepare, to construct’: Sanskrit racáyati ‘to produce, to fashion, 
to form, to make, to construct, to complete, to cause, to effect’, racana-h 
‘the act of making, forming, arranging, preparing, composing’; Nepali 
racnu ‘to make’; Hindi racnd ‘to be made, to be formed’; Gothic rahnjan 
‘to reckon, to calculate’; Lithuanian rdkas ‘time, limit, end’; Old Church 
Slavic rok» ‘time’; Serbo-Croatian rôk ‘period, time’; Russian rok [pox] 
‘fate’. Pokorny 1959:863 *rék- ‘to arrange’; Walde 1927—1932.11:362 
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*req-, *req-; Rix 1998a:457—458 *rek- ‘to arrange, to fix, to determine’; 
Mann 1984—1987:1069 *rek- ‘to formulate, to arrange, to fix’, 1088 
*rok- ‘formulation, pronouncement, determination, fixture’; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1II:33; Lehmann 1986:280; Feist 1939:392 *rég- (along with 
*rék-), Derksen 2008:438; Smoczyüski 20017.1:498; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1I:693— 694. 

C. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *rakks- ‘to put together, to put in order, to 
arrange’ > Finnish rakenta- ‘to build, to construct, to erect, to build up’, 
rakennus ‘building, edifice, structure, construction’, rakenne ‘structure, 
construction’; Lapp / Saami (North) raakkádi- ‘to make, to prepare; to 
form, to establish, to found, to build, to construct’ (Finnish loan); (?) 
Hungarian rak- ‘to put; to arrange; to construct, to build’. Collinder 
1955:110 and 1977:124; Rédei 1986—1988:419 *rakks-. 


Buck 1949:9.11 do, make; 9.44 build; 12.12 put (place, set, lay). Illié-Svityé 
1965:368 *ra/k/a ‘to build’ [‘ctpouts’]; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:712—713, no. 
600; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1987, *raKaXV (= *raKahU ?) ‘to arrange, to put 
in order’. 


966. Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak’-): 
(vb.) *rak’- ‘to stretch, to extend, to draw out’; 
(n.) *rak’-a ‘the act of stretching, extending, drawing out; stretch, extension’; 
(adj.) ‘stretched, extended, drawn out’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rak’- ‘to stretch, to extend, to draw out’: Proto-Semitic 
*rak -ak'- ‘to stretch out, to be or become thin’ > Akkadian rakaku ‘to be 
thin’; Hebrew rak [PI] ‘thin’; Syriac rakkika ‘thin’; Arabic rakka ‘to be or 
become thin, delicate, fine; to flatten, to roll out; to make thin, fine, 
tender’; Sheri / Jibbali rekk ‘to be shallow; to be delicate, transparent’, 
rakik ‘shallow; delicate’, erkék ‘to make something thin’, ertékék ‘to 
become thin, smooth’; Mehri rakayk ‘fine, delicate’; Harsüsi rekék ‘fine, 
transparent, soft (cloth)’; Geez / Ethiopic rakka [fP], rakaka [PF] ‘to be 
subtle, soft, thin, slight’; Tigre rdkka ‘to be thin, delicate’; Tigrinya räkäkä 
‘to be thin, delicate’; Amharic räkkäkä ‘to be fine, thin’. Murtonen 
1989:404—405; Klein 1987:628 and 629; Leslau 1987:473. Proto-Semitic 
*rak '-at- ‘to stretch out, to flatten, to spread out’ > Hebrew raka® [YP] 
‘to stretch, to flatten, to beat out (metal), to spread out’; Syriac raka° ‘to 
press down, to make firm, to spread out’; Phoenician mrk? ‘platter of 
gold’; Arabic raka°a ‘to spread out a patch, to patch, to mend, to repair’; 
Sheri / Jibbali réka® ‘to patch’; Mehri rūķa ‘to patch; to bang holes in a 
stone to make a quern, grinding-stone’; Harstisi rekat ‘bundle of cloth, 
rags’. Murtonen 1989:405; Klein 1987:629. Proto-Semitic *rak’-ap- ‘to 
make flat, to flatten’ > Sheri / Jibbali erkaféf ‘to make flat, to flatten’. 
[Orél—Stolbova 1995:462—453, no. 2138, *rük- ‘to be thin’.] 
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Proto-Indo-European *rek’-/*rok’-/*rk’- ‘to stretch out, to draw out, to 
extend’: Sanskrit rjú-h ‘straight, upright, right’, ‘jyati ‘to stretch, to stretch 
out, to hasten’; Avestan rdzayeiti ‘to arrange’, rásta- ‘straight, right, true’, 
arazu- ‘straight’; Old Persian rästa- ‘straight, right, true’, arsta- ‘upright’; 
Greek óp£yo ‘to reach out, to stretch’; Latin rego ‘to guide, to direct, to 
lead’, réctus ‘straight’; Umbrian (adv.) rehte ‘right, in a satisfactory 
manner’; Old Irish rigid ‘to stretch out’, recht ‘law’, rog(a)id ‘to extend’; 
Welsh rhaith ‘law’; Breton reiz ‘law, order, arrangement’; Gothic raihts 
‘right’, *uf-rakjan ‘to reach out, to extend; to stretch (the skin)’; Old 
Icelandic réttr ‘straight; erect, upright; right, just’, rekja ‘to spread out, to 
unwind, to unfold’; Old English reht, riht ‘straight, erect’, reccan ‘to 
stretch, to extend, to give’, racian ‘to rule, to direct’, rihtan ‘to direct; to 
put upright, to restore; to make straight; to correct, to reform; to rule, to 
govern’, (adv.) rihte ‘straight (on)’; Old Frisian riucht ‘straight, erect’, 
riuchta ‘to direct, to rule, to lead’; Old Saxon reht ‘straight, direct; erect, 
upright; right, proper, correct’, rihtian ‘to direct, to rule, to lead’; Old High 
German reht ‘straight, direct; erect, upright; right, proper, correct’ (New 
High German recht), (adv.) rehto ‘rightly’ (New High German [adv.] 
recht), rechen, recchen ‘to stretch out; to explain’ (New High German 
recken), rihten, richten, rihtin, rihtan, rithen ‘to straighten out, to adjust, to 
make right, to put in order, to settle’ (New High German richten). Rix 
1998a:270—271 *h;re$- ‘to straighten out, to spread, to stretch’; Pokorny 
1959:854—855 *reg- ‘straight’; Walde 1927—1932.1I::362—365 *reg-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1066 *rég6 ‘to spread, to reach, to extend, to rule’, 
1066 *régst- (*rogst-) ‘stretch, extent’, 1070 *réktos, -is, -us ‘true, right, 
straight; truth, rightness, straightness’, 1085 *rogeid; Watkins 1985:54 
*reg- and 2000:70 *reg- ‘to move in a straight line’, with derivatives 
meaning ‘to direct in a straight line, to lead, to rule’ (oldest form *a,reg-); 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1751—752 *rek’- (see also fn. 2) and 
1995.1:654 *rek’- ‘to direct, to correct, to straighten, to even out’ (see also 
fn. 23); Mallory—Adams 1997:187 *hzreg- ‘to move in a straight line; to 
extend, to stretch’ and 329—330; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:121; Burrow 
1973:182; Boisacq 1950:710—711 *oreg-; Frisk 1970—1973.11:412— 
413; Szemerényi 1964b:226—238; Beekes 1969:37—38 *hjreg- and 
2010.1I:1099 *hjreg-; Chantraine 1968—1980.1E::817 *a,r-eg-; Hofmann 
1966:237 *reg-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:566 and 567—569; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1:424 and 1:426—427 *reg-; De Vaan 2008:517— 
518; Kroonen 2013:403 Proto-Germanic *raka- ‘straight’, 403 *rakjan- 
‘to stretch’, and 408 *rehta- ‘straight’; Orél 2003:296 Proto-Germanic 
*rakaz, 296—297 *rakjanan, 300—301 *rextaz, 301 *rextingo ~ 
*rextungo, 301 *rextin, 301 *rextjan, 301 *rextjanan, 301 *rextuz ~ 
*rextan; Feist 1939:393 *reg-, 397—398 *reg-, and 513; Lehmann 
1986:281 *reg-, *rek-to/u- and 284—285 *reg-; De Vries 1977:440 and 
442; Onions 1966:767—768 *reg-; Klein 1971:639 *reg-; Boutkan— 
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Siebinga 2005:321—322; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:588— 589 *reg-, 589, 
598—599; Kluge—Seebold 1989:586 *reg-, 587, and 599; Matasovic 
2009:308 *h;reg-o-. 


Buck 1949:9.32 stretch; 12.65 thin (in dimension); 12.73 straight. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:706, no. 591. 


967. Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak’-): 
(vb.) *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to supervise, to 
control’; 
(n.) *rak’-a ‘observation, watchfulness, care, protection’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to 
supervise, to control’: Proto-Semitic *rak’-ab- ‘to observe, to watch, to 
regard attentively; to supervise, to control’ > Arabic rakaba ‘to observe, to 
watch, to regard attentively; to control, to supervise’, rikba ‘observation, 
control, attention, caution, wariness, vigilance, watchfulness’, rakaba 
‘slave’; Sabaean rkb ‘serfs’. Zammit 2002:197—198. Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *raak’- ‘to graze’ > Iraqw daqi ‘herd’; Burunge raqama?u 
‘pasture’. Ehret 1980:329. Semantic development as in Latin pasco ‘to 
feed, to lead to pasture; to keep, to support, to give as pasture; to graze on; 
to feast on, to delight in’, pascuum ‘a pasture’ < Proto-Indo-European 
*pha- < *pheħh- [*p^ahh-] ‘to protect, to feed, to tend’ (cf. Rix 1998a:415 
*peh,- ‘to watch over, to care for; to graze’; Pokorny 1959:787 *pa- : *pa- 
‘to protect, to feed’; Mann 1984—1987:898 *pá- ‘to feed, to guard’, 890 
*naid ‘to feed, to guard’, 906 *pasko ‘to feed, to tend, to protect’, 907— 
908 *pat- ‘to protect, to foster, to feed’). 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *rek’- ‘to drive (cattle)’: Georgian rek’- ‘to drive 
(cattle)’; Svan rek’-/rk’-: li-rk’-dli ‘to drive cattle to grass’. Schmidt 1962: 
129; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:282 *rek-; Fahnrich 2007:344 *rek-. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *rek’-/*rok’- (lengthened-grade: *rék’-/*rok’-) ‘to 
observe, to watch, to watch out for, to care for’: Greek àpriyo ‘to help, to 
aid, to support’, Gp@yn ‘help, aid, support’; Old Icelandic rækja ‘to reck, 
to heed, to take care of’, rækta ‘to take care of, to regard, to keep’; Old 
English *récan, reccan ‘to care for, to reck’; Old Saxon rdkjan ‘to care 
for, to concern oneself about’; Old High German ruohhen ‘to care for, 
trouble oneself about’, ruohha, ruah(c)ha ‘worry, anxiety, care, trouble, 
concern’; Lithuanian regiu, regéti ‘to see, to perceive, to discern’. Rix 
1998a:253—254 *h,reh,g- ‘to concern oneself about; to help’; Pokorny 
1959:854 *reg- ‘to see’ (7); Walde 1927—1932.1L::366 *reg-; Mann 
1984—1987:1065 *régo, -ið (*regs- ?) ‘to see, to observe’, 1084—1085 
*rogos, -à (or *ro$-) ‘care, attention’; Boisacq 1950:76—77; Frisk 1970— 
1973.1:137; Hofmann 1966:23; Chantraine 1968—1980.1I:107; Beekes 
1969:34 (Beekes rejects the comparison of Greek àpryo with Old Saxon 
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rokjan ‘to take care of’, etc.) and 2010.1:129 *hreh,g-; Kroonen 2013:415 
Proto-Germanic *rdkjan- ‘to heed’; Orél 2003:301 Proto-Germanic *rekon 
I, 307 *rokaz, 307 *rokjanan, 307 *rokjaz; De Vries 1977:457; Onions 
1966:746 Common Germanic *rdkjan; Klein 1971:621; Fraenkel 1962— 
1965.1::712—713; Smoczynski 20017.1:506. 


Buck 1949:1064 lead (vb.); 10.65 drive (vb. tr.); 15.51 see. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:711 —712, no. 599. 


968. Proto-Nostratic root *raq '- (~ *raq’-): 
(vb.) *raq - ‘to move quickly, to move back and forth’; 
(n.) *raq '-a ‘any rapid motion: shaking, trembling, jumping, dancing, etc.’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *rak’-ac’- ‘to move back and forth, to move to 
and fro, to undulate, to dance’ > Arabic rakasa ‘to dance, to prance, to 
gallop (horse), to skip, to move to and fro, to undulate; to dance with joy; 
to make (someone) dance or skip; to make gallop (horse); to set 
(something) in a swinging motion; to make (the heart) tremble; to provoke 
loud laughter’, raks ‘dance, gallop’; Harsüsi rekos ‘to dance’; Mehri 
rokáws ‘to jog up and down, to catch one’s finger’; Sheri / Jibbali erkós 
and rókós ‘to catch one's/someone's finger; (animal) to trample (fodder) 
into a filthy mash; (animal with sharp claws) to trample on or over 
someone’. Proto-Semitic *rak’-at’- ‘to dance’ > Harsüsi rdtket ‘to dance 
with hopping steps’; Mehri ardkat ‘to do a hopping dance’, ratkat ‘(goats) 
to jog about as if dancing’. Proto-Semitic *rak’-ad- ‘to move quickly, to 
jump, to leap, to skip, to hop, to dance’ > Arabic rakada ‘to run with leaps 
and bounds’, rakadan ‘leaping, jumping (said of lambs)’; Sheri / Jibbàli 
&rkód ‘to dance’; Hebrew rakad [12] ‘to skip about, to dance’; Aramaic 
rakaó ‘to dance’; Akkadian rakadu ‘to hop, to skip, to dance’; Ugaritic 
mrkdm ‘dancers’. Murtonen 1989:405; Klein 1987:628. 

B. Proto-Kartvelian *req '-/*rq'- ‘to shake, to move back and forth, to 
undulate’: Georgian rq’- ‘to oscillate, to shake’; Mingrelian ra?- ‘to 
shake’; Svan req’-/rq’- (raq’-) ‘to shake, to tremble; to fall, to overthrow, 
to topple’. Schmidt 1962:130; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:285 *req- 
/*rq-; Fáhnrich 2007:347—348 *req-/*rq-; Klimov 1998:157 *req- : *rq- 
‘to oscillate, to shake’. 


Buck 1949:10.43 jump, leap (vb.); 10.44 dance (vb.). Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 
1997, *riga|z ‘to shake’ (intr.), ‘to be shaky’. 


969. Proto-Nostratic root *rat^- (~ *rath-): 
(vb.) *rat^- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’; 
(n.) *rat-a ‘turning, rolling; running’ 
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A. Proto-Afrasian *rat- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’: Semitic: Arabic rata?a ‘to go 
away, to depart; to gallop with short steps’, rataka ‘to run with short steps, 
to trot’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *rat ‘to continue onward’ > Ma’a 
iritiméliratimé ‘crossing, ford’; Dahalo rat- ‘to walk about’, rattid- ‘to 
continue (something)’. Ehret 1980:219. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *ref^-/*rof^- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’: Sanskrit 
ratha-h (< *ratH-á- ‘wheeled’ [cf. Burrow 1973:72]) ‘chariot, especially a 
two-wheeled war-chariot; wagon, cart’; Avestan ra0a- ‘wagon, chariot’; 
Umbrian amb-retuto ‘to walk around’; Latin rota ‘wheel’, rotundus 
‘round, circular’; Old Irish roth ‘wheel’, rethid ‘to run, to flow’, riuth 
‘running’; Welsh rhod ‘wheel’, rhedaf ‘to run’; Old English rade, red 
‘quick, swift’; Old Frisian reth ‘wheel’; Old Saxon rath ‘wheel’; Old High 
German rado, rato ‘quickly’, rad ‘wheel’ (New High German Rad); 
Lithuanian ráfas ‘wheel’, rátai ‘cart, vehicle’, ratélis “spinning wheel’, 
riti, risti ‘to roll’. Rix 1998a:459 *ret- ‘to run’, *rót-o- ‘wheel’ (in Old 
Irish roth), (coll.) *rot-eh;- (in Latin rota), (adj.) *rot-h;-ó- (in Sanskrit 
ratha-h); Pokorny 1959:866 *ret(h)- ‘to run; to turn, to roll’, *roto- 
‘wheel’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:368 *reth-; Mann 1984—1987:1073 *ret- 
‘to run, to roll, to go’, 1090—1091 *rot- ‘quick; rush’, 1091 *rot-, *rotos 
(*rothos) ‘wheel; vehicle’; Watkins 1985:54 *ret- and 2000:71 *ret- ‘to 
run, to roll’; Mallory—Adams 1997:640—641 róth;o/eh;- ‘wheel’; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1I:719 *ret[^]-,*rot[^70- and 1995.1:622—623 
*reth. ‘to run, to ride; to roll’, *rot^o- ‘wheel’; Walde—Hofmann 1965— 
1972.1::443—444; Ernout—Meillet 1979:577—578; De Vaan 2008:527; 
Orél 2003:298 Proto-Germanic *rapan; Kroonen 2013:405 Proto- 
Germanic *rapa- ‘wheel’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:577; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:576—577 *ret-; Boutkan—Siebinga 2005:318; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.III:38—39; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:703; Smoczynski 20017.1:501; 
Derksen 2015:376 *Hrót-o-, *Hrót-eh;-; Matasović 2009:310 *(H)reth;- 
and 314—315 *(H)roth,o-; Wodtko—Irslinger—Schneider 2008:575— 
580 *ret- (Sanskrit rátha-h < *rot-h;-ó-). 


Buck 1949:10.46 run (vb.); 10.75 chariot, wagon, cart; 10.76 wheel. Bomhard 
1996a:207—208, no. 605. 


970. Proto-Nostratic root *raw- (— *raw-): 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *raw-V-h- ‘to be spacious, wide’; 
(n.) *raw-h-a ‘space, room’; (adj.) ‘spacious, wide’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *raw-ah- ‘to be spacious, wide’ > Hebrew rawah 
[MN] ‘to be spacious, wide’; Aramaic rawah ‘to be wide’; Arabic rawiha 
‘to be spacious, wide’, ?arwah ‘spacious, wide’; Sabaean rwh ‘to widen, to 
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enlarge’. Murtonen 1989:395—396; Klein 1987:610; Zammit 2002:202— 
203. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *rewhh-/*rowhh-/*ruhh- > *rü- ‘(n.) open space; 
(adj.) wide, spacious’: Avestan ravah- ‘space’; Latin rus ‘the country (as 
opposed to the city)’; Middle Irish (f.) róe, roi ‘field, open land’; Gothic 
*rüm ‘room, space’; Old Icelandic rum ‘room, space’, rumr ‘roomy, 
ample, spacious, broad’, ryma ‘to make more roomy, to clear the way’; 
Swedish rum ‘space’; Old English rim ‘(adj.) spacious, wide (road); open 
(country); extended (period of time); unrestricted, lax; liberal, bountiful; 
noble, magnificent; (n.) space; space of time; sufficient space, room; 
sufficient or fitting time, opportunity’, ryman ‘to clear (road), to make 
clear (space)’, rymet(t) ‘space, extent; sufficient space, room; extension of 
landed property; benefit’; Old Frisian riim ‘room, space’; Old Saxon rim 
‘room, space’; Old High German rim ‘room, space’ (New High German 
Raum); Tocharian A/B ru- ‘to open’. Rix 1998a:462 *reuh;- ‘to open’; 
Pokorny 1959:874 *reua- : *rü- ‘to open’; Walde 1927—1932.II:356— 
357 *reuos; Mann 1984—1987:1079 *reuos (-es-) ‘open, plain, flat; 
space, surface’, 1100 *riim- ‘spacious; space’, 1103 *riis ‘space, place’; 
Watkins 1985:55 *reua- and 2000:71 *reua- ‘(vb.) to open; (n.) space’; 
Mallory—Adams 1997:534 *réuh,es- ‘open space’, *réuh,- ‘to (be) open’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:583 *rewos; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.II:454 
*reu-; De Vaan 2008:531; Orél 2003:309 Proto-Germanic *rüman ~ 
*rümaz, 309 *rümaz, 309 *rümjanan; Kroonen 2013:418 Proto-Germanic 
*rüma- ‘roomy, spacious’; Feist 1939:400; Lehmann 1986:387 *reua-, 
*rg-; De Vries 1977:453 and 455; Klein 1971:642; Onions 1966:773 
Common Germanic *riimaz ‘spacious’; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:587 *reu-; 
Kluge—Seebold 1989:585 *reu-; Adams 1999:536—537 *reu(h,)-; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:409 *rü- (*reu- is also possible). 


Buck 1949:7.21 room (in a house); 19.13 country (vs. town). Bomhard—K erns 
1994:708, no. 594; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2004, *rVwXV ‘broad’; Illič-Svityč 
1965:373 *rawha ‘wide’ [*umpoxuit]. 


971. Proto-Nostratic root *rek’-: 
(vb.) *rek - ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *rek’-a ‘sprinkling, spray, rain’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *rek’- ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’: Proto- 
Semitic *rak’- (*rak’-ah-, *rak’-ay-) ‘to sprinkle, to spray’ > Geez / 
Ethiopic rakha [£4] ‘to sprinkle, to spray’, rakaya [2°] ‘to sprinkle, to 
asperse, to sprinkle with holy water to drive out demons, to cleanse with 
holy water’; Tigrinya rdkdyd ‘to sprinkle, to sprinkle with holy water (on a 
place or a person)’; Amharic räččä ‘to sprinkle holy water’; Gurage rec¢d 
‘to spray water, to sprinkle water’; Argobba räčča ‘to sprinkle water’. 
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Leslau 1979:521 and 1987:472 and 473. Proto-Semitic *ra/ya/k’- ‘to pour 
out, to empty’ > Hebrew rik [P`] (base ryk [^1]) ‘to empty out, to pour 
out’, rek [P^] ‘empty, void’; Aramaic rik ‘to empty, to pour’; Akkadian 
raku ‘to be empty, void’, reku ‘empty’; Arabic raka (base ryk) ‘to flow 
out, to pour forth; to pour out, to shed, to spill’, rik ‘saliva, spittle’. 
Murtonen 1989:399; Klein 1987:616—617. West Chadic: Dera reke ‘to 
moisten’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:447, no. 2107, *rek- ‘to pour, to soak’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *rek’-/*rok’- ‘to wet, to moisten’ (*rek -nó-s ‘rain’, 
apparently deglottalized to *rek-nó-s in Germanic *reg-na-z ‘rain’): 
Gothic rign ‘rain’, rignjan ‘to rain’; Old Icelandic regn ‘rain’, regna, rigna 
‘to rain’, raki ‘dampness, wetness’, rakr ‘damp, wet’; Swedish regn ‘rain’, 
regna ‘to rain’; Danish regne ‘to rain’; Old English regn, rén ‘rain’, 
regnian ‘to rain’; Old Frisian rein ‘rain’, reinia ‘to rain’; Old Saxon regan, 
regin ‘rain’; Dutch regen ‘rain’; Old High German regan ‘rain’ (New High 
German Regen), reganon ‘to rain’ (New High German regnen). Perhaps 
also: Latin rigo ‘to wet, to moisten, to bedew’; Albanian rredh ‘to flow, to 
pour’. Rix 1998a:450 *reg- ‘to flow, to pour; to drop, to drip’; Pokorny 
1959:857 *reg-, *rek- (*rek- ?) ‘wet, moist; rain’; Walde 1927— 
1932.11:365—366 *reg-, *req-; Watkins 1985:54 *reg- and 2000:70 *reg- 
‘moist’; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1::680 *rek’- and 1995.1:587 *rek’- 
‘to make wet, to irrigate’; Mallory—Adams 1997:639 *reg- ~ *reknos 
‘moist; to make wet’; Walde—Hofmann 1965—1972.1I:435; Ernout— 
Meillet 1979:573—574 (without etymology); De Vaan 2008:523; Orél 
2003:300 Proto-Germanic *regnan ~ *regnaz, 300 *regnjanan; Kroonen 
2013:408 Proto-Germanic *regna- ‘rain’; Feist 1939:397; Lehmann 
1986:284; De Vries 1977:432 and 437; Onions 1966:737; Klein 1971:615; 
Kluge—Mitzka 1967:590; Kluge—Seebold 1989:588. 


Buck 1949:1.75 rain; 15.83 wet, damp. Bomhard 1996a:207, no. 604. 


972. Proto-Nostratic root *riy- (~ *rey-): 
(vb.) *riy- ‘to prosper, to thrive, to flourish, to increase, to grow’; 
(n.) *riy-a ‘increase, growth, prosperity, wealth’ 


A. Proto-Afrasian *riy- ‘to increase, to grow’: Semitic: Arabic ra°a (base ry? 
[&2]) ‘to increase, to grow, to flourish, to thrive; to augment (something), 
ray? ‘yield; returns, proceeds, income (accruing from an estate), interest; 
profit, share, royalty; prime, choicest part’. West Chadic: Tangale riy ‘to 
multiply’. Orél—Stolbova 1995:451, no. 2126, *riy- ‘to grow’. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *riy-C-/*rey-C- > (*ri-C-/)*re-C-; (*riy-V-/)*rey-V- 
(also *réy- in Indo-Iranian) ‘wealth, prosperity, riches’: Sanskrit ra-h 
‘property, possessions, goods, wealth, riches’ (gen.-abl. sg. raydh), rati ‘to 
grant, to give, to bestow’, rayi-h ‘generous, favorable, gracious’; Avestan 
raevant- ‘rich, wealthy’, rā- ‘to grant, to concede, to vouchsafe’; Latin res 
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‘thing, object, matter, affair, circumstance’ (gen. sg. rei); Umbrian ri 
‘thing, ceremony, account’. Pokorny 1959:860 *rei- : *réi- “possession, 
thing’; Walde 1927—1932.11:343 *ré(i)-; Mann 1984—1987:1069 *réios; 
*reis ‘factual, apposite, substantive; fact, matter, substance’; Mallory— 
Adams 1997:637—638 *réh,is (gen. *reh,iós) ‘possessions’; Watkins 
1985:53 *re- and 2000:70 *re- ‘to bestow, to grant’ (contracted from 
earlier *rea,-), suffixed form *rea-i- ‘goods, wealth, property’; Walde— 
Hofmann 1965—1972.1::430—431 *réi-; Ernout—Meillet 1979:571; De 
Vaan 2008:520—521; Schmalstieg 1980:57—59; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:747 *reH(i). and 1995.1:650 *reH(i)- ‘possessions, property’; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.1II:45—46. 


Buck 1949:11.41 property; 11.42 wealth, riches. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:709— 
710, no. 596. Different etymology in Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 1978, *rVH,i (— 
*rVh|C|hi ?) ‘thing’. 


973. Proto-Nostratic root *rom-: 
(vb.) *rom- ‘to stop, to rest, to relax’; 
(n.) *rom-a ‘rest, quietude, calmness, tranquility, relaxation’; (adj.) ‘quiet, 
tranquil, still, gentle, silent, relaxed’ 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ram-a?- ‘to stop, to rest, to relax; to become 
relaxed, slack’ > Akkadian rami ‘to become slack, loose’; Hebrew 
ramiyyah [MN] ‘laxness, slackness’; Arabic rama?a ‘to stop, to stay, to 
remain, to abide’. Proto-Semitic *ram-am- ‘to be quiet, to be at rest’ > 
Arabic (?a)ramma ‘to be quiet’; Geez / Ethiopic ?armama [AC«»a] ‘to 
keep silence, to keep silent, to be tranquil, to be quiet, to remain quiet, to 
be at rest, to make silent, to reduce to silence, to astound’, ramum [c«-7"] 
‘silent, quiet; one who keeps silence’, marmam ‘silent’; Tigrinya 
(^a)rmámá ‘to be silent, to be taciturn’; Amharic (a)rdmmdmd ‘to be 
silent’. Leslau 1987:471. Proto-Semitic *ram-ak- ‘to stop, to remain, to 
abide’ > Arabic ramaka ‘to stop, to remain, to abide’. 

B. Dravidian: Gondi romānā, rom- ‘to rest’, romana ‘to rest after labor’, 
roma ‘rest, repose’; Konda romb- ‘to rest, to take rest’; Pengo jom- ‘to 
stop, to rest, to cease’; Kui jamba (jambi-) ‘to rest, to cease, to subside’; 
Kuwi jomali, jominai, jom- ‘to rest, (?) remb- ‘to rest’. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:469, no. 5178. 

C. Proto-Indo-European *rom-/*rm- (secondary e-grade form: *rem-) ‘to 
stop, to rest, to relax’: Greek (with prefixed 7-) ripepoc, rpeuoiog ‘still, 
quiet, gentle’, pguéo ‘to keep quiet, to be at rest’, Npéunots ‘quietude’, 
peito ‘to make still or quiet’; Sanskrit rámate ‘to stop, to stay, to rest, to 
abide’; Avestan raman- ‘quiet’; Gothic rimis ‘rest, quiet, tranquility, 
calm’; Lithuanian rámas (n.) ‘quiet’, ramus (adj.) ‘quiet, calm’, (inf.) rimti 
‘to be calm’. Rix 1998a:224—225 *h,rem- ‘to be still, quiet’; Pokorny 
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1959:864 *rem-, *rema- ‘to rest’; Walde 1927—1932.1I:371—372 *rem-; 
Mann 1984—1987:1062 *ràmeio ‘to quieten, to appease, to pacify; to 
acquiesce, to subside, to rest’ (radical: *ram-), 1062 *ramos, -à (*ram-) 
‘restful, quiet, tame, alone; rest, quietude, solitude’, 1083 *rmtos, -is 
‘restful, resting, quiet; rest’; Boisacq 1950:328—329 *rem-; Hofmann 
1966:109; Frisk 1970—1973.1:642—643; Chantraine 1968—1980.I:416; 
Beekes 2010.1:525 *h,remH-; Orél 2003:302 Proto-Germanic *remez; 
Kroonen 2013:409 Proto-Germanic *rémiz- ‘quiet, tranquility’; Lehmann 
1986:285 *rem- ‘to rest, to support’; Feist 1939:398; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1II:43—44; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:695—696. 


Buck 1949:12.16 remain, stay, wait; 12.19 quiet (adj.). Möller 1911:210; 
Brunner 1969:20, no. 16; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:711, no. 598; Dolgopolsky 
2008, no. 1988, */‘/romV ‘quiet; to rest’. 


974. Proto-Nostratic root *row-: 
(vb.) *row- ‘to cut, tear, or break apart’; 
(n.) *row-a ‘cut, tear 


A. Afrasian: Egyptian (f.) rwit ‘interruption’. Hannig 1995:461; Faulkner 
1962:148. 

B. Proto-Indo-European *row-/*rii- (secondary e-grade form: *rew-) ‘to cut, 
tear, or break apart’: Sanskrit ravate ‘to break or dash to pieces’, 
(causative) ropayati ‘to cause acute or violent pain’, ru-h ‘cutting, 
dividing’, rupyati ‘to suffer violent or racking pain’; Latin ruo ‘to fall 
down, to collapse (intr.); to hurl down (tr.)’, rumpo ‘to break, to shatter, to 
burst open’ (past ptc. ruptum), rütrum ‘spade, shovel’, rüdus ‘broken 
fragments of stone used for plastering’; Middle Irish ruam ‘spade’; Gothic 
raupjan ‘to pluck, to pick’, riurs ‘destructible, perishable’, riurjan ‘to 
destroy’, riurei ‘destruction’; Old Icelandic reyfa ‘to rob’, ryja ‘to pluck 
wool off sheep’, rupla ‘to plunder, to take by force’, rup/ ‘plunder, booty’, 
riufa ‘to break a hole in, to break’; Old English réofan ‘to break, to tear’, 
réaf ‘spoil, booty’, réafian ‘to rob, to plunder, to seize; to ravage, to 
destroy’, riepan ‘to spoil, to plunder’; Old Saxon ropian ‘to pluck, to pull 
out’; Old High German roufen, ropfon ‘to pluck, to pull out’ (New High 
German raufen, rupfen), roub ‘robbery’ (New High German Raub); 
Lithuanian rausiu, ratisti ‘to dig’, ráuju, ráuti ‘to pull up; to tear up by the 
roots, to uproot’, (inf.) ravéti ‘to weed’; Old Church Slavic ryjo, ryti ‘to 
dig’, revo, revati ‘to grab, to snatch’, rove ‘ditch, grave’; Czech rov 
‘tomb’. Rix 1998a:461 *reuH- ‘to tear or rip open’ and 462 *reup- ‘to tear, 
to break’; Pokorny 1959:868—871 *reu-, *reua-, *rii- ‘to rip up, to pull 
out, to root out; Walde 1927—1932.1I:351—356 *reu-; Mann 1984— 
1987:1076—1977 *reupo (*rup-) ‘to tear, to break, to burst, to plunder’, 
1077 *reus- ‘to pull, to tear, to snatch, to dash, to rout, to rob, to stir; 
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pulling’, 1077 reusk- (*reusko, *rousk-, *rusk-), 1077 *reusrio- ‘to 
perish, to fail, to collapse, to break; perishable’, 1078 *reutlos, -om 
(*reutro-), 1078 *reuo, -id ‘to seize, to pluck, to snatch’, 1094 *roupeio 
‘to tear, to seize, to rack, to crunch’, 1094 *roupos ‘seizure’, 1095—1096 
*rouid ‘to dig up’, 1096 *rouos, -à, -iə ‘digging, ditch, bed, channel, 
hollow’, 1096 *rub- ‘to snatch, to seize’, 1099—1100 *rūið ‘to pluck, to 
tear, to drag, to uproot’, 1100—1101 *rumb- ‘to cut’, 1101 *rump- ‘to 
burst’, 1101—1102 *riip- ‘to break, to crumble; rough, course, hard’, 1102 
*ruptos, 1102 *rüs- ‘to fall, to fail, to crumble, to decay; feeble, weak, 
poor’, 1104 *riit- ‘dug; digging’, 1104 *ruuo; Watkins 1985:55 *reu- (also 
*reua-) and 2000:71 *reua- ‘to smash, to knock down, to tear out, to dig 
up, to uproot’; Mallory—Adams 1997:567 *reu(h,)- ‘to tear out, to pluck’; 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:581—582 and 582—583; Walde—Hofmann 
1965—1972.11:447—448 *réus-, *rüs-, 11:451 *reub-, and I1:453—454 
*ru(uJo or *reud; De Vaan 2008:530; Orél 2003:299 Proto-Germanic 
*raupjanan, 303 *reufanan, 303 *reuriz, 303 *reurjanan; Kroonen 
2013:406—407 Proto-Germanic *raupjan- ‘to tear (off) and 410 *reufan- 
‘to break (off)’; Feist 1939:395 *reup- and 400; Lehmann 1986:282 *rew- 
and 286 *rew-; De Vries 1977:442, 454, and 455 *reu-; Klein 1971:620; 
Onions 1966:743—744 and 744; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:585 *reup- (« 
*reu-) 586 *reup-, and 616; Kluge—Seebold 1989:584 and 619; 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.III:63 and HI:68—69; Smoczynski 20017.1:504 
*rou-éie-; Fraenkel 1962—1965.II:708 and II:708—709. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *row3- ‘to cut, to carve’ > Hungarian ró-/rov- 
‘to carve, to engrave, to cut (runes, etc.)’, (dial.) ‘to cleave (a log with an 
axe)’; Cheremis / Mari roe-, rue- ‘to cut (with an axe, etc.), to hew, to 
chop’; Ostyak / Xanty rogóm- ‘to cut out, etc.’. Collinder 1955:111 and 
1977:125; Rédei 1986—1988:425 *roks- (*roys-, *rows-); Ilic-Svityé 
1965:362 Proto-Uralic *rowa-. 


Buck 1949:8.22 dig; 9.22 cut (vb.); 9.26 break (vb. tr.); 9.28 tear (vb. tr.); 9.81 
carve. Illi¢-Svityé 1965:362 *rowa- ‘to dig! ['perre']; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:713—714, no. 601; Dolgopolsky 2008, no. 2001, *rowV (or *rowHV ?) 
‘to dig, to scratch, to carve’. 


975. Proto-Nostratic root *rum- (~ *rom-): 
(vb.) *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’; 
(n.) *rum-a ‘darkness, night; twilight, dusk’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


A. Afrasian: East Chadic: Jegu ráámán ‘black’; Mubi ram. Jungraithmayr— 


B. 


Ibriszimow 1994.1:13 and II:28—29. 

Proto-Kartvelian *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’: Georgian 
rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’, m-rum-e ‘dark’; Mingrelian 
rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’. Klimov 1964:157 *rum- and 
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D. 


1998:160 *rum- ‘to get dark’; Fáhnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:288 *rum-; 
Fahnrich 2007:352—353 *rum-. 

Proto-Indo-European *romH-/*rmH- (secondary e-grade form: *remH-) 
‘dark, dark-colored’: Sanskrit rāmá-h ‘dark, dark-colored, black’, rami 
‘darkness, night’, rátrr (< *rmH-) ‘night, darkness or stillness of night’; 
Old English roméi ‘sooty’; Middle High German ram, rom ‘dirt, soot’ 
(New High German Rahm ‘soot’), ramec, ramig ‘dirty, sooty’ (New High 
German rahmig ‘sooty’). Mayrhofer 1956—1980.11II:54—55; Orél 2003: 
304 Proto-Germanic *rémaz; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:579; Kluge—Seebold 
1989:579. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *r[ü]mke ‘dark’ > Lapp / Saami ráw'ke- ‘to 
wink (the eyes)’, (Lule) rám'ká-, ráw'ká- ‘to wink’, rám'ko ‘closed (only 
of the eyes)’, rám'kotá- ‘to wink’; Cheremis / Mari (West) ram ‘twilight, 
dusk’, (East) rümbalge ‘twilight, dusk’; Votyak / Udmurt 3omyt ‘twilight, 
dusk’; Zyrian / Komi romyd ‘twilight, dusk’; Ostyak / Xanty rimak ‘dusk, 
twilight; dark; darkness’, rimakal- ‘to become dusk, to get dark’. Collinder 
1955:110, 1960:413 *remke, 1977:124; Rédei 1986—1988:747 *r$ms. 


Buck 1949:1.62 darkness; 14.42 night; 15.63 dark (of color). Dolgopolsky 
1992:321, no. 38, *rumE ‘dark; to close the eyes’ and 2008, no. 1990, 
*r[ü] HmV (or *r[ü]gmV ?) ‘dark’; Bomhard 1996a:213—214, no. 611. 


APPENDIX: 
LANGUAGE CONTACT 


In Chapter 13 of this book, I propose that “[t]he unified Nostratic parent language 
may be dated to between 15,000 to 12,000 BCE, that is, at the end of the last Ice 
Age — it was located in the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus...” In our 
joint monograph, The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in Distant Linguistic 
Relationship, John C. Kerns proposed the exact same location (“the Fertile Crescent 
just south of the Caucasus” [Bomhard—Kerns 1994:155]). In his 1998 book, The 
Nostratic Hypothesis and Linguistic Paleontology, Aaron Dolgopolsky also places 
the homeland in the same general area (cf. Dolgopolsky 1998:26). As can be seen, 
Kerns, Dolgopolsky, and I are essentially in agreement about the location of the 
homeland of the speakers of the Nostratic parent language. If the scenario we are 
proposing is correct, we would expect to find evidence of prehistoric contact 
between Nostratic and non-Nostratic neighboring languages. A good place to look 
for such evidence would be the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian languages. Not 
only are languages of these families still extant, there are good reasons to believe 
that, in ancient times, they covered a considerably wider geographic area than they 
do at present. For example, the Hurrian language (along with the closely-related 
Urartian), which was located in the northeastern Zagros-Taurus corner of the “hilly 
flanks” of Mesopotamia, may have belonged to the Northeast Caucasian language 
family (cf. Diakonoff—Starostin 1996). Likewise, Hattic, which was located in 
central Anatolia, has been claimed by some to be an ancient Northwest Caucasian 
language (cf. Diakonoff 1990:63; Chirikba 1996a). We may note in passing that, 
according to Nikolayev—Starostin (1994), the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian 
language families are related. Together, they form a larger North Caucasian super- 
family. 

A comparison of the vocabularies of the North Caucasian languages and the 
Nostratic languages shows that there is indeed evidence of very ancient contact 
between North Caucasian and Nostratic. The evidence that I have gathered is listed 
in this Appendix (the Circassian material is from Kuipers 1975; the Abkhaz material 
is from Chirikba 1996b; the Proto-North Caucasian material is from Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994). The evidence presented here is especially significant in that it 
independently corroborates the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions I have proposed as 
opposed to those of Illic-Svityé and Dolgopolsky. 


1. Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to pour’; 


n.) *baf-a ‘torrent, outpour’ 
p 


Proto-North Caucasian *bVHV ‘big, many’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
316—317). 


Proto-Circassian *ba ‘much’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:11). 
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24. 


29. 


40. 


48. 


49. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ (nursery word): 


Proto-North Caucasian *babajV ‘father, grandfather’ (a nursery word) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:286; Chirikba 1996b:13). 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to cut, to strike’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘cut, wound’ 


Proto-Circassian *ban(a) ‘to fight’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:12). 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’ 

(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 
‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *barkwA ‘rough skin’: (cf. Starostin—Nikolayev 
1994:288). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bay- (— *bay-): 
(vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, to share’; 
(n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ 


Proto-Circassian *baya ‘rich’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:12). Note: This may be a loan 
from Turkic. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bin-a, *ban-a ‘younger relative: (m.) younger brother, 
younger son; (f.) younger sister, younger daughter’: 


Proto-Circassian *bana ‘(children of) family’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:12). 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, greatness, height, tallness’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; 

(n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, lofty’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *bircV (~ -é-, -#-) ‘rich, honorable’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:305). 
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56. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bor?-a ‘a dark color’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *bürV (~ -0-) ‘grey, brown’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:313—314). Note: This may be a borrowing. 


58. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *bVdV ‘side’ (cf. Starostin—Nikolayev 1994:315— 
316). 


64. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) “penis, testicle(s)': 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 
(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *bilV (~ -#) ‘penis’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
307). 


119. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *p"ir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; 
(n.) *plir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *pirqwA ‘a kind of fruit’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:873—874). 


120. Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *phir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 
(n.) *pir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *pirV ‘(vb.) to fly; (n.) flight’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:874—875; Chirikba 1996b:21—22). 


123. Proto-Nostratic root *pit Y- (~ *phert »-): 
(vb.) *phit Y- ‘to give birth to’; 
(n.) *p^it -a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, origin’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *piiti/*biiti ‘genitals (mostly female)’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:876—877). 


138. Proto-Nostratic root *přuw- (~ *plow-): 
(vb.) *přuw- ‘to puff, to blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; 
(n.) *přuw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ 
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Proto-North Caucasian *püHV ‘(vb.) to blow; (n.) blowing’ (onomatopoeic 
root) (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:875). 


144. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’; (reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, 
sister’ (nursery words): 


Proto-North Caucasian *dajV/*dadajV ‘father; mother’ (a common North 
Caucasian nursery word) (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:397—398; Chirikba 
1996b:29—30). 


156. Proto-Nostratic root (?) *daw- (— *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘sound, noise’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *dwan?V ‘a kind of musical instrument’ (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:406—407). 


182. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dur-a ‘goat, sheep, ram’ (perhaps originally ‘horned 
animal’): 


Proto-North Caucasian *dVrqwV ‘he-goat’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
403). 


183. Proto-Nostratic root *duw- (~ *dow-): 
(vb.) *duw- ‘to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be blown, strewn, or 
scattered about’; 
(n.) *duw-a ‘anything blown, sprinkled, scattered, or strewn about: smoke, 
steam, vapor; rain, shower, drizzle, raindrops; dust’; (adj.) ‘blown about, 
sprinkled, scattered, strewn’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *dwiHV ‘wind’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:407). 


184. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems: 


Proximate: *thą- (~ *thg-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: —*/^i- (~ *f^e-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *thy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *tV ‘that’? (demonstrative pronoun) (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:990— 991). 


232. Proto-Nostratic root *£'aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t'aw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
(n.) *t'aw-a ‘stroke, blow, injury, harm, damage’ 
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Proto-Circassian *t’awa ‘to bump (one’s head)’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:18). 


243. Proto-Nostratic root *t’uP’- (~ *t’oP"-): 
(vb.) *t’uP- ‘to separate, divide, or split into two parts; to cut in half’; 
(n.) *t'u?"-a ‘separation or division into two; two halves’ 
(used as the base for the numeral ‘two’ in Indo-European and Altaic) 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian *fgo ‘two’ (cf. Colarusso 1981.1:538 *f'q'àü- and 
1992:45 *t’q’o; Kuipers 1975:19 Proto-Circassian *Tq'(a)). Note: Nikolayev— 
Starostin (1994:924) reconstruct Proto-North Caucasian *gHwd ‘two’, West 
Caucasian *tqI:WA ‘two’. However, they note: “The PWC form has a prefixed 
dental; this may be an innovation, but may also reflect the common NC state 
(*tqHw with simplification of the initial cluster in PEC).” 


253. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *di- (~ *d¥e-) ‘this one, that one’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *3i ‘self, oneself? (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
1102—1103). 


266. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yal- (~ *t Yal-) and/or *¥t Yil- (~ *tYel-): 
(vb.) *t Yal- and/or *t’¥il- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; 
(n.) *¢’¥al-a and/or *t’¥il-a ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *¢#lywV ‘looming, haze; fumes’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:379). 


291. Proto-Nostratic root *s’uw- (~ *sYow-): 
(vb.) *s¥uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, 
beautiful; 
(n.) *s"uw-a 'propriety, suitability, appropriateness'; (adj.) 'proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate? 


Proto-Circassian *$'(a) ‘good’, *$'s'a ‘beneficent, benefit, good deed’, 
*s’ac'a ‘gratitude’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:32—33). 


326. Proto-Nostratic 3rd person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘he, she, it; him, her; 
they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix *-si (~ *-se) ‘his, her, its; their’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *saáj interrogative pronoun: ‘what?’ — originally used 
only as an oblique base (Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:958). 


330. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *$ag"-a ‘a small tree, a bush or shrub’: 
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Proto-North Caucasian *ZagV ‘a kind of shrub’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:1105). 


339. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *¢’am-a ‘reed, grass’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *cdmAV ‘a kind of plant’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:383). 


340. Proto-Nostratic root *¢ ’ik’- (~ *é’ek’-): 
(vb.) *¢’ik’- ‘to be small’; 
(n.) *¢’ik’-a ‘small things’; (adj.) ‘small’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *¢dki / *cükü ‘young (of animals), boy’; West 
Caucasian *¢ak’a ‘young boy, youngster; small’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:382—383). 


342. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem *Sa- (~ *sa-) ‘this, that’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *si interrogative pronoun stem: ‘who?, what?'; West 
Caucasian *¥a (~ *$:-) ‘how?’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:986). 


345. Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *Saw-): 
(vb.) *Saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 
Related to: 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 
(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *siHwV ‘(n.) breath; (v.) to breathe’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:961—962). Note also: Proto-North Caucasian *sHiwtV ‘whistle; 
reed-pipe’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:984). 


350. Proto-Nostratic root *ga?- (~ *ga?-): 
(vb.) *ga?- ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to leave behind, to abandon, to forsake’; 
(n.) *ga?-a ‘abandonment, lack, want, need, deprivation, loss, deficit’; (adj.) 
‘abandoned, forsaken, left behind; wanting, lacking, deprived of 


Proto-Circassian *ga ‘bad, insufficient, lacking’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:50; Chirikba 
1996b:35 *ga). 


358. Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out’ 
Derivative of: 
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(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gal(V)gV ‘stick’ (derivative of *galV [~ *-7-] ‘stick’) 
(cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:429 and 429—430). 


365. Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’; 


(n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; etc.’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gamcéwV ‘canine tooth, fang’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:430). 


379. Proto-Nostratic pronominal base of unclear deictic function *gi- (~ *ge-): 


Proto-North Caucasian *gV ‘that (below the speaker)’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:442—443). 


386. Proto-Nostratic root *gir- (~ *ger-): 
(vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; 
(n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure fence, wall’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *girgwV ‘circle, round’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
438—439). 


413. Proto-Nostratic root *kham- (~ *ktam-) or *q"am- (~ *q'am-): 
(vb.) *kiam- or *q"am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’; 
(n.) *&"am-a or *q"am-a ‘grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gémtV ‘palm of the hand, handful’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:888). 


432. Proto-Nostratic root *k"ath- (~ *khath-): 
(vb.) *&"at^- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 
(n.) *křath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *&"at^-a ‘rag’ 


(?) Proto-Circassian *K"af'o ‘sheep-shed’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:49). Assuming 
semantic development as in Old Church Slavic koteco ‘pen, coop’. 


440. Proto-Nostratic root *k"ay-: 
(vb.) *&"ay- ‘to scoop out’; 
(n.) *křay-a ‘spoon, ladle’ 
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Extended form: 
(vb.) *ktay-V-w- ‘to dig’; 
(n.) *k#ay-w-a ‘cave, pit, hollow’ 


Proto-Circassian *k’aya or *kħayə ‘tub’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:49). 


459. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ak’- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 
(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’ 


Proto-Circassian *KaKa ‘to chirp’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:52; Chirikba 1996b:45). 


463. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to diminish, 
to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, 
poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; (adj.) ‘little, scanty, sparse, meager, 
insufficient, lacking, short of, wanting, needy’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *kd/kV ‘a small thing’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
721; Chirikba 1996b:46). 


474. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k‘ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 


Proto-Circassian *kana 'knuckle-bone (used in bone game)' (cf. Kuipers 
1975:52). 


480. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ar-a ‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *karV ‘black; coal’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
719—720). 


481. Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) ‘bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 
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(?) Proto-Circassian *kora ‘thick, dense (of wool, beard, etc.), long (of hair), 
high (of grass)’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:52). Assuming semantic development from 
‘closely or firmly twisted together’. 


491. Proto-Nostratic root *k ‘ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k'ur- (~ *k’or-): 
(vb.) *k’ir- or *k'ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut 

off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’; 

(n.) *k’ir-a or *k’ur-a ‘cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off 


Proto-North-Caucasian *kirV ‘knife, axe’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
725—126). 


508. Proto-Nostratic root *g"an- (~ *g"an-): 
(vb.) *g”an- ‘to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; 
(n.) *g”an-a ‘strike, harm, injury’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gwanV (~ -ó-) ‘supply (of meat)’, perhaps originally 
*portion of meat (of a slaughtered animal)' as in Avar-Andi (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:443—444). 


510. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar- (~ *gWər-): 
(vb.) *gVar- ‘to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, to roll’; 
(n.) *gVar-a ‘any round or circular object’; (adj.) ‘rolling, round, bent, twisted, 
turned’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gwérV ‘circle; round; to roll’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:447—448). Note also: Proto-North Caucasian *gwVrV 
‘enclosure’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:452; Chirikba 1996b:38). 
514. Proto-Nostratic root *k/al- (~ *Kwha[-): 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘circle, circuit’ 
Proto-North Caucasian *kwel°V ‘thread’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:705). 


522. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""ar-a ‘vessel, pot’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *kwarV ‘a kind of vessel’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:706). 


528. Proto-Nostratic relative pronoun stem *K"^j- (~ *kwhe-); interrogative pronoun 
stem *kwha- (~ *kwhg-): 
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Proto-North Caucasian *kwi interrogative pronoun: ‘who?’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:709—710). 


545. Proto-Nostratic root *k’Was- (~ *k’Was-): 
(vb.) *k’’as- ‘to strike fire, to put out (fire)’; 
(n.) *k’Was-a ‘spark, fire’ 


Proto-Circassian *k’asa ‘to go out (as fire, light); to escape, to run away, to 
desert, to elope’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:60; Chirikba 1996b:50 k“asa). 


549. Proto-Nostratic root *& veq-: 
(vb.) *k’Wed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k’“ed-a ‘death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *&""ad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 
(n.) *k""ad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 


Proto-Circassian *k°ad(a) ‘to disappear, to get lost, to perish’ (cf. Kuipers 
1975:60). 


578. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *qg’al’-a ‘sexual organs, genitals, private parts (male or 
female)’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *qVlé (~ *g-, *-i) ‘child’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:929; Chirikba 1996b:63 *q“altd-sa). For the semantics, cf. Svan [q’J-] in 
q law ‘child (male)', alongside Georgian q’l-e (< *q'al-e or *q’ol-e) ‘penis’; 
Mingrelian ?ol-e (< *q 'ol-a-i) ‘penis’; Laz q 'ol-e, k’ol-e ‘penis’. 


585. Proto-Nostratic root *Wal- (~ *Gal-): 
(vb.) *cVal- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘head, skull’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *Gwalhé ‘udder; breast’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:465). 


590. Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 
(vb.) *q Yal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *gw/d]i?V ‘arm, bosom, armpit’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:933— 934). Semantics as in: Proto-Kartvelian *q ’wil- ‘shoulder 
bone, shoulder blade; arm’: Georgian q’vl-iv-i ‘shoulder blade’; Mingrelian 
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?vil-e ‘bone, arm’; Laz q’vil-i, ?il-i ‘bone’. Klimov 1964:211—212 *qwl-iw- 
and 1998:242 *qwil-iw-; Schmidt 1962:141; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:415 *qwil-; Fáhnrich 2007:516 *qwil-. 


594. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *q Wath- (~ *q "watyh-): 
(vb.) *q’Wat”'- ‘to say, to speak, to call’; 
(n.) *q’Wat’"-a ‘call, invocation, invitation, summons’ 


Proto-Circassian *q"at^a ‘to tell, to report; to announce, to make known’ (cf. 
Kuipers 1975:73). 


602. Proto-Nostratic root *t#"ay- (~ *td/ay-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair)’; 
(n.) *t?^ay-a ‘old age, gray hair’ 
Proto-North Caucasian *ZdjV ‘time, day’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:766). 


610. Proto-Nostratic root *72 'il- (~ *t¢’el-): 
(vb.) *12 'il- ‘to be bent, curved, round’; 
(n.) *¢¢ 'il-a ‘bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *4/#/li ‘ear (of corn)’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
719). 


614. Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles): 


Proximate: *Di- (~ *?e-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: — *?u- (~ *?o-) ‘that’; 
Distant: * Pa- (~ *Pa-) ‘that yonder, that over there’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *?i ‘this’ (a common Proto-North Caucasian 
demonstrative stem, in the majority of languages used for near deixis) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:214—215), *?ó ‘that’ (this demonstrative stem is 
mostly used for far deixis) (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:218—219), *?u (~ 
*hu) ‘that’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:222). 


Proto-Abkhaz demonstrative pronoun: *a ‘this’ (used only in compounds) (cf. 
Chirikba 1996b:1). 


616. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab(b)a ~ *?ap^(ph)a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word): 


Proto-North Caucasian *?6bV(jV) ‘father’ (a nursery word) (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:217; Chirikba 1996b:1 *abd). 


621. Proto-Nostratic root *Pakh- (~ *Pakh-): 
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(vb.) *Pakh- ‘to eat’; 
(n.) *Pak"-a ‘food, meal; fodder, feed, morsel’ 


(?) Proto-North Caucasian *?ikwVn ‘to eat’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
207). 


636. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?anva ‘mother, aunt’ (nursery word): 
Note also: 
(n.) *2enva “mother, elder sister’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *?anV(j)V ‘mother’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
201—202; Chirikba 1996b:9). 


652. Proto-Nostratic root *2ay- (~ *?ay-): 
(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 
(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 
Note also: 
(vb.) *Piy- ‘to come, to go’; 
(n.) *2iy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 


Proto-Abkhaz *ja ‘to come, to go’ (cf. Chirikba 1996b:126). 
664. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2er-a ‘earth, ground’: 
Proto-North Caucasian *?arV ‘plain’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:202). 
669. Proto-Nostratic root *?il- (~ *Pel-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to see, to know’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘eye’ 
Proto-North Caucasian *?iZV ‘to look’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:209). 


703. Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) */iag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to be vexed, 
distressed, disheartened, afflicted, troubled’; 
(n.) *fag-a ‘trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *=HadGwVJn ‘to tremble, to be afraid’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:553— 554). 


724. Proto-Nostratic root *ħar- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *har- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *Aar-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 
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Proto-North Caucasian *=HarxVr (~ -a-, -A-) ‘to sweep’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:548). Note also: Proto-North Caucasian *HérywA / *HéwywA 
‘to comb, to scratch, to scrape’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:562). 


73]. Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *faw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 
(n.) *faw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *HawayV ‘to swell’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
549—550). 


757. Proto-Nostratic root *£af^- (~ *fath-): 
(vb.) *fath- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; 
(n.) *fath-a ‘maturity, old age; advance’; (adj.) ‘mature, old; advanced’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *=atV ‘to move, to go, to come’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:423). 


783. Proto-Nostratic root *yil- (~ *yel-): 
(vb.) *vil- ‘to bear, to give birth, to beget (of humans)’; 
(n.) *yil-a ‘child, youth, young person’; (adj.) “young, immature’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *HVAU ‘to bear, to give birth; to create’ (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:614 *HVAU ‘to bear, to give birth; to create"). 


791. Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *wa- (— *wa-) ‘I, me; we 


, 


us : 


Nakh *waj ‘we (incl.)’ (listed under Proto-North Caucasian *uo ‘thou’) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:1014—1015). 


801. Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to flow, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp’ 


Proto-Circassian *wala ‘cloud’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:96). Assuming semantic 
development as in Old English weolcen, wolc, wolcen ‘cloud’; Old Frisian 
wolken, wulken ‘cloud’; Old Saxon wolkan ‘cloud’; Dutch wolk ‘cloud’; Old 
High German wolchan, wolkan ‘cloud’ (New High German Wolke). 


804. Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wab-): 
(vb.) *wal»- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’; 
(n.) *wal"-a ‘circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; (adj.) ‘round’ 
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Proto-Circassian *wada ‘to totter, to reel; to wave, to undulate? (cf. Kuipers 
1975:86). 


807. Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ 


Proto-Circassian *wana ‘house’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:86). 


813. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘watch, vigil, guardianship, care; watchman, guard, keeper, 
warder’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *?werV ‘look, sight’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
248—249). 


816. Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a *uppermost, highest, or topmost part? 


Proto-North Caucasian *warte ‘top’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:1039). 
Note: This may be an Iranian or Indo-Iranian loan. 


Proto-Circassian *warg:a ‘nobleman’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:87). 
821. Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was-): 
(vb.) *was- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’; 
(n.) *was-a ‘augmentation, increase, addition, increment’; (adj.) ‘increased, 
augmented, heaped up, filled, full’ 
Proto-Circassian *wasa ‘to stuff, to fill’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:85). 
829. Proto-Nostratic root *wely-: 
(vb.) *wel’- ‘to be open, to be vacant’; 


(n.) *wel’-a ‘open space, open land, field, meadow’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *w#lz3wV ‘mountain pasture’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:1055—1056). 


835. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wir-a ‘a kind of tree: aspen, alder, poplar, or the like’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *?wérxi ‘a kind of foliage tree’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:230—231). 
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844. Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- 
(~ *mo-) ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, another’: 


Note: This may originally have been a demonstrative stem, with three degrees 


of distance: 

Proximate: *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *mi- (~ *me-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *mu- (~ *mo-) ‘that yonder’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *mV demonstrative pronoun (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:842—843). 


Proto-Circassian *ma ‘this’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:87). Proto-Circassian *maw 
‘thither, that’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:88). 


845. Proto-Nostratic (nursery word) (n.) *ma(a) ‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) 
*mam(m)a, *mem[e] ‘mother; (mother's) breast, milk’; used as a verb, the 
meaning was probably ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck (the breast)’ (as noted by 
Watkins 2000:50: “[a] linguistic near-universal found in many of the world’s 
languages, often in reduplicated form"; see also Jakobson 1971[1960]): 


Proto-North Caucasian *mamV ‘teat, nipple; pimple’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:806—807). 


846. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *ma(?)- (~ *mo(?)-) ‘no, not’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *ma (~ -a) prohibitive particle (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:797). 


Proto-Circassian *ma negative prefix (cf. Kuipers 1975:87). 
858. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘hill, mountain’: 


Proto-North Caucasian malswV ‘slope; muzzle, face’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:894—795). 


874. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *man"-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *many- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *mVnxV ‘male, man’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
840). 
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Proto-Circassian *mana ‘penis’ (cf. Kuipers 1975:89). 
878. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘(young) man, male (human or animal)’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *morLV ‘male’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:830— 
831). According to Nikolayev—Starostin, “an important social term, not 
borrowed (as sometimes supposed) from Indo-Aryan." 


887. Proto-Nostratic root *mat - (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit? 


Proto-North Caucasian *mitwi (~ -e) ‘growth, excrescence’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:823). 


891. Proto-Nostratic interrogative pronoun stem *mi- (~ *me-) ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, relative pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘who, which, what’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *mV interrogative stem (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 1994: 
843). 


898. Proto-Nostratic root *mir- (— *mer-): 
(vb.) *mir- ‘to stab, to pierce, to wound, to cause pain’; 
(n.) *mir-a *wound, pain' 


Proto-North Caucasian *mirc(w)E ‘knife, sickle’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:822—823). 


907. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mur-a ‘mulberry, blackberry’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *mer(?)V ‘a kind of berry’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:804—805). 


911. Proto-Nostratic first person singular personal pronoun *za (~ *na) ‘I, me’: 


Note: On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this 
stem may have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian [Emegir] 
gd.e [= /ga-/] ‘T’ supports such a reconstruction as well. 


912. Proto-Nostratic first person plural exclusive personal pronoun *na (~ *na) 
“we, us’: 
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Proto-North Caucasian *n# ‘I’ (possibly originally a collective plural pronoun: 
cf. Proto-Dargwa *nu-s:a ‘we’ [exclusive], *mu-x:a ‘we’ [inclusive]) (cf. 
Nikolayev—Starostin 1994:855). 


913. Proto-Nostratic deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) ‘this, that’: 


Proto-North Caucasian *nV ‘this, that’ (a demonstrative stem) (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:858). 


935. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus"-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by 
marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 
(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *nüsA (~ -ó-) ‘daughter-in-law’ (cf. Nikolayev— 
Starostin 1994:856—857). Note: According to Tuite—Schulze (1998), the 
North Caucasian terms are loans from Indo-European; cf. Proto-Indo-European 
*(s)nuso-s ‘daughter-in-law’. 


Proto-Circassian *nasa (father's) brother's wife, daughter-in-law’ (cf. Kuipers 
1975:89). 


975. Proto-Nostratic root *rum- (~ *rom-): 
(vb.) *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’; 
(n.) *rum-a ‘darkness, night; twilight, dusk’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


Proto-North Caucasian *rVmXÁ ‘night, evening’ (cf. Nikolayev—Starostin 
1994:955—956). 


I strongly suspect that most, if not all, of the Northwest Caucasian (Abkhaz and 
Circassian) evidence cited in this Appendix dates from the period when the speakers 
of Proto-Indo-European were in contact with speakers of Proto-Northwest 
Caucasian, as discussed in Chapter 13, §13.2, and Chapter 21 of this book and does 
not go back to the period of contact between Proto-Nostratic and Proto-North 
Caucasian. This is indicated, for example, by forms such as Proto-Circassian 
*q’atha ‘to tell, to report; to announce, to make known’ (no. 594 above), which was 
clearly borrowed from Proto-Indo-European after it had lost the earlier palatalized 
alveolars but before it had lost the postvelars (see Chapter 4, Appendix, for details 
on the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European phonological system). 
The matches between Proto-North Caucasian and Proto-Nostratic, on the other 
hand, go back much further in time. Though not all of the matches are perfect, as a 
group, they are extremely suggestive. 
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Besides the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian languages, another place to 
look for possible evidence of language contact is Sumerian. The Sumerian evidence 
is abundant and is included in the individual Nostratic etymologies. As noted at the 
end of Chapter 15, “... the evidence seems to indicate that Sumerian ... is distantly 
related to Nostratic.” Thus, the Sumerian situation is a bit different from that 
involving the Northwest and Northeast Caucasian languages, which points to 
contact rather than relationship, though ultimate relationship should not be ruled out 
at an even deeper time depth. The investigation of deeper relationship, however, lies 
beyond the scope of this book. 
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English Meaning 


abandon, to 


abandoned 


abandonment 


abide, to 


ability 
ablaze, to be 
able, to be 
add (to), to 
abode 


abound, to 
above 


above, that which is 
above, to be 


abraded 
abscess 
abundance 


INDEX VERBORUM 
ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 
Proto-Nostratic 


*eha]- 
*gar- 
*yor- 
*vor-V-b- 
*chal-a 
*gap-a 
*ga?-a 
*yor-a 
*vor-b-a 
*g ’Wad- 
*ham- 
*man- 
*eal-a 
*hag- 
*gal- 
*was- 
*buw-a 
*khay-a 
*q’Wad-a 
*ham-a 
*wan-a 
*g"an- 
*Cal- 
*fay- 
*xan- 
*Pap"-a 
* Pap?- 
*har- 
*thar-a 
*phulv-a 
*baj-a 
*phir-a 

* phir-ph_a 
*c'al-a or *c'al-a 
*gam-a 
*oary-a 
*k’an-a 


Number 


335 
350 
784 
784 
335 
350 
350 
784 
784 
587 
714 
869 
364 
687 
364 
821 

80 
438 
587 
714 
807 
509 
747 
753 
773 
640 
640 
723 
197 
126 

42 
208 
209 
308 
366 
373 
471 


430 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


abundant 


abundant, to be 


accumulate, to 
accumulation 


ache 
ache, to 


achieve, to 
achieve an end or a goal, to 
acrid 


acrid, to be 

acrid foodstuff, any 

acquainted with, to be or become 
acquire, to 

acquisition 

act 


act with energy, to 
action 


activate, to 

add together, to 
addition 
additional 
advance 


Proto-Nostratic 


*owan-a 
*hap'-a 
*map-a 
*mal-a 
*man-g-a 
*mik’-a 
*baj-a 
*thir-a 
*k'an-a 
*map-a 
*mal-a 
*man-g-a 
*ba3- 
*ma?- 
*khym- 
*khaw-a 
*khum-a 
*egal-a 
*nus)-a 
*gal- 
*nus)- 
*sag- or *Sag- 
*whar- 
*khar-a 
*ham-a 
*ham- 
*ham-a 
*baw- 
*k’an- 
*sag-a or *Sag-a 
*daw-a 
*day-a 
*kwhey-a 
*kwhip-q 
*woy- 

* thikh_q 
*kwhip-q 
* bad- 

* kath- 
*was-a 

* Dapl-a 
*phar-a 
*Cath-a 


Number 


509 
719 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 431 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
advance (in years), to * Fath. 757 
advance to or toward an end ora goal,to *øhar- 259 
advanced *fath-a 757 
adze *thikh-a 206 
*Cir-a 341 
affection *phar-a 98 
*han-a 715 
affection for, to feel *phar- 98 
affectionate, to be *han- 715 
afflict, to *mu- 904 
afflicted, to be *hag- 703 
affliction *hak’-a 689 
*hag-a 703 
*mun-a 904 
*nus-a 936 
aflame, to be *hag- 687 
afraid, to be *phel- 116 
* phir- 122 
*hat’- 728 
*nah- 922 
against *Pany- 635 
age *hay-a 733 
*hay-w-a 733 
*wat!-a 822 
age, to *wath- 822 
aged *sYeny-a 282 
agitate, to *dal- 149 
*dul- 173 
*k’al- 465 
*gal- 557 
*nady- 920 
agitated, to be *dal- 149 
*dul- 173 
*dul- 173 
*gal- 557 
agitated, to be greatly *phar- 102 
*phir- 120 
agitation *dal-a 149 
*dul-a 173 
*dul"-a 174 
*k'al-a 465 
*cal-a 557 


agreeable, to be *mak’- 857 


432 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


ailment 
aim 

alder 

alike 

alive 

alive, to be 


allot, to 


allotment 
alone 


alone, to be 


aloneness 
along with 


also 


among 
amount 


and 


anger 
angle 
animal, wild 


animals, to hunt wild 


ankle 

announce, to 

announcement 

annoy, to 

annoyance 

annoying 

annoying, to be 

anoint (with greast, oil, fat, ointment), to 
another [indefinite pronoun stem] 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mary-a 
*phar-a 
*wir-a 
*sam-a 

* Jil-a 

* pil- 

*hay- 
*hay-V-w- 
*bay- 

*xal- 

*xal-a 
*Khay-a 
*khay-w-a 
*Poy-a 
*xol-a 

* Poy- 

*xol- 

* Doy-a 

*da- (~ *da-) 
*kham- 
*kwhay- 

* Paph- 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*math- or *meth- 
*mad-a 
*mat’-a 
*hary- 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*ghath-a 
*k’un-a 
*guw-a 
*guw-r-a 
*ouw- 
*guw-V-r- 
*eam-a 
*bakh- 
*bakh-a 
*nady- 
*nady-a 
*nad*-a 
*nad»- 
*mar- 

*ma- (~ *ma-), 


Number 


885 
259 
835 
322 
667 
667 
733 
733 

40 
770 
770 
437 
437 
681 
776 
681 
776 
681 
143 
415 
525 
640 
792 
886 
848 
887 
725 
792 
574 
504 
400 
400 
400 
400 
365 

16 

16 
920 
920 
920 
920 
881 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


anus 


anybody [indefinite pronoun stem] 


anyone [indefinite pronoun stem] 


apart from, to be 
appear, to 


appearance 


apportion, to 
approach 
approach, to 
approach something slowly, to 
appropriate 
appropriate, to be 
appropriateness 
aquatic bird 
ardent desire 
argue, to 
argument 


arid 


arid, to be 
arise, to 


arm 


armful 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mi- (~ *me-), 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*k'un-a 

*ma- (~ *ma-), 
*mi- (~ *me-), 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-), 
*mi- (~ *me-), 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*xol- 

*wil- 
*nvaS-V-r- 
*sam-a 
*k’al-a 
*wil-a 

*bay- 

*xal- 

*whar-a 
*Piy-a 

*Pany- 

*hakh- 
*r'akh-g 
*S)"'uw-a 
*rakh- 

* suw- 
*takh-a 
*uw-a 
*ean-a 
*hay-a 
*man)-a 
*mar- 

*mar-a 
*thar-a 
*svaw-a 

* saw- 

* buw- 

*nitth- 
*nvat-V-r- 

* [ip- 

*dYar-a 
*gab-a 
*har-a 
*fhaph-q 


433 


Number 


844 
505 


844 


844 
776 
833 
937 
322 
466 
833 

40 
770 
259 
673 
634 
688 
220 
291 
220 
291 
220 
291 
367 
718 
873 
877 
877 
198 
278 
278 

81 
932 
937 
960 
251 
353 
722 
719 


434 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


armpit 

arrange in order, to 
arrangement 
arrival 


arrive at, to 


arrow 
as 


ascend, to 


ascent 
ash(es) 


ashes 


ashes, (hot or smoldering) 

ask, to 

ask for, to 

aspen 

assemblage 

assemble, to 

assembling, the act of 

assert, to 

assertion 

associate 

associated 

associated or related person or thing 
astonishment, exclamation of 
asunder, to part 

at a distance 

at present 

at rest 

attach, to 

attached, to be firmly or strongly 
attack 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Git’-a 
*woy- V-k^- 
*woy-kh-a 
*dyip-a 
*phar-a 
*Piy-a 
*dyip- 

* phar- 
*sag- or *Sag- 
*hin-V-kh- 
*Cam-a 
*kwhay- 
*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*khily- 
*k'ul- 

* Çal- 
*far-V-g- 
*xan- 
*sal-a 
*thukh-a 
*tłher-a 
*k’Wam-a 
*has-a 
*khyum-a 

* phir- 
*f'el- 
*wir-a 
*kham-a 
*rqkh- 
*rakh-a 
*bak^- 
*bak^-a 

* ar-a 

* ar-a 

* ar-a 
*hay 

* Par- 
*f'aw-a 
*nu 

*k War-a 
* baf- 

*t Yar- 
*wel-a 


Number 


568 
839 
839 
254 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


attain, to 
attain an end or a goal, to 
attainment 


attention 
attention, to pay 


auger 
augment, to 
augmentation 

augmented 

aunt 

aware of, to be or become 


awareness 


axe 


babe 
babble 
back (= hind part; hindquarters) 


back of the head 
bad 


(bad) 
bad, to be 


bad thing 

baffle, to 

baffled, to be 
bake, to 

(bake, to) 

baked 

(baked) 

baking 

baking, the act of 


Proto-Nostratic 


*sag- or *Sag- 
*tyhay- 
*dvip-a 
*phar-a 
*sag-a or *Sag-a 
*guw-a 
*Cen-a 
*guw- 
*Cen- 
*bur-a 
*was- 
*was-a 
*was-a 
* Panra 
*baw- 
*guw- 
*baw-a 
*guw-a 
*phikh-a 
*sakl-a 
*Cir-a 
*tthar-a 
*haz-a 
*wed-a 
*haaba 
*wat!-a 
*dub-a 
*Car-a 
*k ‘ap"-a 
*t Yaw-a 
*nady-a 
*dar-a 

* akh- 
*nady- 
*f'Yaw-a 
*dul- 
*dul- 

* Peph- 
*phekwh- 
*t’ab-a 
*phekwh_q 
*k’al-a 
*Peph-a 


435 


Number 


317 
259 
254 
259 
317 
399 


436 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
bald *k’al’-a 468 
bald spot *k'al»-a 468 
ball *gVal-a 585 
band (7 cord) *sVir-a 285 
*Khad-a 406 
*k’ach-a 457 
*k’ad-a 458 
*k'an-a 473 
bandage *bat-a 2 
*ya?-a 785 
bank (7 shore) *khar-a 425 
barb *tłhakwh-a 597 
bare *k'al»-a 468 
bark (7 outside covering of trees) *t'or-q 241 
*khar-a 423 
*k’Woy-a 552 
barren *bar-a 38 
barren, to be or become *bar- 38 
barren land *bar-a 38 
base (= vile) *phul-a 125 
*nad»-a 920 
base (= vile), to be *nady- 920 
basin *mor-a 900 
bath *musY-a 909 
*mus?-k '-a 909 
bathe, to * musy- 909 
*musY-V-k’- 909 
bathing, the act of *law-a 958 
battle *bur-a 73 
*cal-a 557 
*ghath_a 574 
*wel-a 828 
*lah-a 947 
be (= exist), to * Pil- 667 
beam forth, to * hal- 690 
bear (= endure), to * phaly- 189 
bear (= give birth), to * Pum- 684 
*yil- 783 
bear children, to *bar- 30 
bear fruit, to * phir- 119 
beast, wild *guw-a 400 
*guw-r-a 400 


beat, to * thaph- 193 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 437 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*f'gph- 228 
*t’uk’- 244 
*dvab- 248 
*pvhym- 263 
*t Yad- 264 
*chah- 304 
*k'an- 472 
*K'wad- 532 
*k’waħ- 534 
*ghath- 574 
*(akh- 746 
*[axw- 959 
beaten *k’wah-a 534 
beating *chah-a 304 
beating, the act of *chah-a 304 
*Cakh-a 746 
*laxW-a 959 
beautiful, to be *sYuw- 291 
beauty *bah-a 13 
become, to *buw- 81 
*[ip- 960 
becoming (= coming into being) *lip-a 960 
bed *khay-a 438 
bed, to go to *nakwh- 924 
bedtime *nakwh-a 924 
bee *bay-a 41 
*Khany-a ~ *khiny-a ~ *k^un*-a 417 
beg, to *t’el- 237 
beget, to *k'an- 469 
*many- 873 
beget (of humans), to *yil- 783 
begetter *many-a 874 
begotten *k'an-a 469 
behind (= hindquarters) *Car-a 755 
being *[ip-a 960 
being, to come into *buw- 81 
*k’al- 466 
*nva$-V-r- 937 
*[ip- 960 
belly *kwhyr-a 530 
*wat Y-a 824 
belt *yar-a 785 
beneath, that which is *hal-a 710 


438 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
bend *dar-a 152 
*k’um-a 502 
*k’un-a 504 
*han-a 716 
*wan-a 810 
*mal-a 865 
*mur-a 906 
*law-a 955 
*rakh-a 964 
bend, to *dar- 152 
* fig kh. 186 
*čhokh- 338 
*gam- 365 
*gan- 368 
*k'ar- 481 
*k'um- 502 
*k'un- 504 
*gub- 569 
*gwa[- 585 
*han- 716 
*wan- 810 
*mal- 865 
*mar- 879 
*mur- 906 
*law- 955 
* rg kh- 964 
bend back, to *egan- 368 
bend down, to *c'ar- 309 
*lam- 952 
*lam-V-d- 952 
bend forward, to *oan- 368 
bend round, to *k’aw- 484 
bend the body, to *k'um- 502 
bend the head, to *k’um- 502 
bend to the side, to *gan- 368 
bend together, to * phakh- 186 
*k'ag- 473 
*k'un- 504 
bending, the act of *čhokh-a 338 
*k’um-a 502 
bends, that which *dar-a 152 
beneficent *bar-a 34 


beneficent, to be *bar- 34 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 439 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
bent *dar-a 152 
*khon-k’-a, *k'ok'-a 447 
*k'ar-a 481 
*k'aw-a 484 
*e"ar-a 510 
*14il-a 610 
*wan-a 810 
bent, that which is *k’un-a 504 
*Gub-a 569 
bent, to be *fhakh. 186 
*gam- 365 
*khon-V-k’-, *khok'- 447 
*H 'il- 610 
bent down, to be or become *lam- 952 
*lam-V-d- 952 
bent object *gam-a 365 
*k'um-a 503 
bent thing or object *td'il-a 610 
beseech, to * phir- 135 
*t'el- 237 
besides * Paph- 640 
bestow upon, to *gib- 380 
bewilder, to *dul- 173 
bewildered, to be *dul- 173 
*mal- 866 
bewilderment *mal-a 866 
beyond * fal- 747 
big *bir-a 49 
*ead-a 354 
*ma?-a 847 
*mah-a 853 
*man-g-a 872 
*mik -a 896 
big, to be or become *ead- 354 
big toe *phal-a 93 
bigness *gad-a 354 
*mah-a 853 
billy-goat *dagh-a 151 
bind, to * baf- 2 
*t'an- 227 
*sak’w- 320 
* khad- 406 


*k'ar- 481 


440 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


bind (together), to 


bind together, to 


bind two things together, to 


binding 


bird, a kind of 
birth 


birth, to give 


birth to, to give 


bit (= piece; fragment) 


bite 


bite, to 


biting 


Proto-Nostratic 


*whip- 
*yar- 
*net’y- 
*rakh- 
*ban-V-d- 
*bin- 

* sVir- 
*c’ur- 
*k’un- 
*1¢ 'im- 
*kholy- 
*c'ur-a 
*Cory-a 
*yar-a 
*e’iry-a 
* ‘ph ir-a 
*phit Y-a 
*čhan-a 
*k’al-a 
*k’an-a 
*bar- 
*sYaw- or *sYew- 
* Pum- 
*yil- 
*phit *y- 
*dum-a 
*duny-a 
*gad-a 
*khas-a 
*bal-a 
*k’ab-a 
*gat Y-a 
*g 'am-a 
*tł ar-a 
* bal- 
*bur- 
*k'ab- 
*gat Y- 
*q am- 
*n ar- 
*t1'ar-V-s- 
* pit "- 
*gat Y-a 


Number 


English Meaning 


bitter 


bitter, anything that is 
bitter, that which is 
bitter, to turn 

bitter foodstuff, any 
bitterness 

black 


blackberry 
blacken, to 
blackness 


black object 

blade (= knife-edge) 
blade of grass 

blaze 


blaze, to 


blazing 
blemish 


blend 
blighted 


blighted, that which is 
blind 
blind, to be or become 


blindness 
blister 


blister, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Sem-a 
*khar-a 
*gat Y-a 
*ham-a 
*$em-a 
*t’Yam-a 
*t Yam- 
*ham-a 
*khar-a 
*dar-a 
*khar-a 
*khum-a 
*ham-a 
*mur-a 
*khum- 
*khar-a 
*k'ar-a 
*ham-a 
*ham-a 
*wah-a 
*khal-a 
*bud-a 
*war-a 
* thy kh 
*dvqkwh- 
*waly- 
*war- 
*lah- 
*lah-a 
*dar»-a 
*egal-a 
*k'ath-g 
*c'aw-a 
*c'aw-D-a 
*c'aw-a 
*c'aw-D-a 
*bal-a 
*bal- 
*bal-a 
*bug-a 
*plyl-a 
*dar»-a 
*bug- 
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Number 


334 
428 
564 
713 
334 
267 
267 
713 
428 
154 
429 
452 
692 
907 
452 
429 
480 
692 
692 
795 
411 

57 
817 
212 
249 
805 
817 
945 
945 
155 
363 
483 
311 
311 
311 
311 

18 

18 

18 

60 
126 
155 

60 


442 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


blood 
bloom 


bloom, to 
blossom 


blossom, to 
blossoming 

blotch 

blow (= hit; stroke) 


blow (= blast of air) 
blow, to 


blow about, to 


blowing 

blowing, the act of 
blown about 

blown about, anything 
blown about, to be 
(blubber) 

blur 

boar, wild 

board (= plank; panel) 


Proto-Nostratic 


*khur-a 
*buw-a 
*xan-a 
*bul-V-y- 
*xan- 
*buw-a 
*xan-a 
*bul-V-y- 
*bul-y-a 
*dary-a 
*bah-a 
*thaph_a 
*f ‘ap"-a 
*f'aw-a 
*f'uk'-a 
*dYab-a 
*phal-a 
*chal-a 
*k’ud-a 
*ghal-a 
*nag-a 
*laxv-a 
*bul-a 
*bar- 
*bur- 
*phasy- 
*phys- 
*phyw- 
*zim- or *5im- 
* Pup?- 
*nap'-, *niph-, *nuph- 
*bur- 
*p'ul»- 
*duw- 
*3im-a or *Zim-a 
*phuw-a 
*duw-a 
*duw-a 
*duw- 
*phul»-a 
*bul-a 
*sYaw-a 
*Cir-a 


Number 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


body 

body of water, any 
boil (= blister) 
boil, to 

boiling 

boisterous, to be 
bond 


bone 
bore, to 


borer 
born 
born, to be 


bosom 


bottom of anything 

bound (= tied) 

bound together 

bound together, that which is 


bound together, to be or become 
bovine, wild 

bow down, to 
bowels 

bowing, the act of 
bowl 

boy 

braid, to 

braiding 

braiding, the act of 
brain 

branch 

brave, to be 


breach 


Proto-Nostratic 


*kwhyr-g 
*mor-a 
*bug-a 

* Peph- 
*wal-a 
*gal- 
*bas-a 
*ban-d-a 
*bin-a 
*kham-a or *q"am-a 
*H 'im-a 
*ya?-a 
*rakh-a 
*k'os-a 
*bur- 
*dur- 
*bur-a 
*k'an-a 
*S"aw- or *s"ew- 
* chan- 
*k’al- 
*k’Wan-a 
*Cub-a 
*Pul-a 
*k’ar-a 
*1¢ im-a 
*c’ur-a 
*k’ar-a 
*t’Yar- 
*phom-a 
*k’um- 
*wat -a 
*k’um-a 
*Khaph_a 
*nYgt-r-a 
*haw- 
*net Y-a 
*ħaw-a 
*Pay-a 
*t’or-a 
*xam- 
*xam-V-d- 
*had-a 


443 


Number 


444 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*wvhal-m-a 258 
*mur-a 905 
breadth *phar-a 100 
*thaly-a 189 
*thany-a 191 
*war-a 815 
break *bak’-a 17 
*biti^-a 55 
*phach_a 82 
*phasy-a 109 
*phin-a 134 
*t'ah-a 219 
*eal-a 357 
*Khas-a 431 
*mur-a 905 
break, to *bitt 55 
*phasy- 109 
*phin- 134 
*dar- 153 
* thar- 196 
*f'ah- 219 
*(ak^- 746 
*mur- 905 
break (apart), to *phar- 99 
break apart, to *phach- 82 
*p ut- 142 
*chal- 305 
*row- 974 
break into pieces, to *gin- 385 
break into small pieces, to *k’ep’- 488 
break off, to * bir- 51 
*p ut- 142 
*chal- 305 
*gqal- 357 
*khas- 431 
break open, to *bak’- 17 
*bitt 55 
*phach- 82 
* td hal- 598 
breaking, the act of *Cakh-a 746 
breaking into small pieces, the act of *k’ep’-a 488 
breaking off, the act of *bir-a 51 


breast *diy-a 168 


English Meaning 


breast, (mother’s) 
breastfeed, to 
breath 


breathe, to 


breathe deeply, to 
breathe out, to 


bride 
bright 


bright, shining object, any 
bright, to be 


bright, to be or become 
bright, to become 


bright, to make 
brighten up, to 
brightness 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 
Proto-Nostratic 


*3u3-a 

*k'ar-a 
*k’Wan-a 

*Cim-a 

*Cub-a 

*mal-a 

*man-a 
*mam(m)a, *mema 
*man- 

*phus-a 

*phuw-a 

*$aw-a 

* Duph-q 

*Can-a 

*nap'-a, *nip"-a, *nup'-a 
*Can- 

*nap'-, *niph-, *nup'- 
*Saw- 

*phasy- 

*phus- 

*nus»-a 

*bah-a 

*hal-a 

*wal’-a 

*wil-a 

*law-a 

*q 'al-a or *q’el-a 
*bal- 

*bar- 

*dily- 

*dul- 

*t'ay- or *t'iy- 
*dvqkwh- 

*waly- 

*q/al- or *q'el- 
*dily- 

*wil’- 

*q 'al- or *q el- 
*hal- 

*bah-a 

*bal-a 

*bar-a 

*f'ay-a or *t’iy-a 


302 
482 
538 
762 
764 
862 
867 
845 
867 
129 
138 
345 
685 
752 
925 
752 
925 
345 
108 
129 
935 

13 
690 
805 
833 
956 
5T] 

21 

33 
165 
172 
235 
249 
805 
577 
165 
833 
577 
690 

13 

21 

33 
235 


445 


Number 


446 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


brilliance 


brilliant 
bring, to 


bring forth, to 


bring into action, to 
bring into being, to 
bring to an end, to 
bring together, to 


bringing, the act of 
bringing forth 
bristle 

bristle (up), to 
(broad) 

broad 


broad, that which is 

broken 

broken-off piece or part 

brought forth, that which is 

brow 

bruise, to 

bubble 

bubble up, to 

buck (= male of small, hoofed animals) 


bud 
bud, to 
build, to 


building 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hal-a 
*wal’-a 
*wil’-a 
*bah-a 
*gil-a 
*gil-a 
*day- 
*f 'oxw- 
*wad- 
*bad- 
*phir- 


*sJqw- or *s’ew- 


*chapn- 
*bad- 
*bad- 
*kwha][- 
*k’qth- 
*Gam- 
*wad-a 
*chan-a 
*bar-a 
*bar- 
*thaly-a 
*phal-a 
*phar-a 
*thany-a 
*Put’-a 
*war-a 
*phal-a 
*mur-a 
*p’ut’-a 
*chan-a 
*q’aw-a 
*chgh- 


*bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) 
*bul-bul- (> *bum-bul-) 
*buk’-a (~ *bok'-a) 


*khab-a 
*Cag-a 
*fag- 
*f'am- 
*k'ad- 


*t'am-a 


Number 


690 
805 
833 

13 
567 
567 
161 
242 
794 

10 
119 
279 


English Meaning 


bulbous 
bulge 


bulky 
bulky, to be 
bullock 
bunch 


bundle 


burden 


burn 
burn, to 


burn brightly, to 
burn slowly, to 
burned 

burning 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 
Proto-Nostratic 


*p’ul-a 
*har-a 
*phus-a 
*p ul-a 
*thaw-a 
*k’Wury-a 
*k’wury- 
*k’ wow-a 
*bag-a 
*k'ar-a 
*bag-a 
*k'ar-a 
*kwhir-g 
*t’an-a 
*?an-a 
*wig-a 
*phal»-a 
* ‘phaly- 
*phah- 
*phah-V-w- 
*dac- 
*dul- 

* theph- 

* thy kh- 

* sVaxw- 
*gub- 
*khym- 
*k'al- 
*k’wat’- 
*tdher- 

* Dgkwh- 

* Peph- 
*hag- 
*has- 

* Çal- 
*wal- 
*war- 
*lah- 
*f'ay- or *t'iy- 
*k’Wam- 
*tdher-a 
*k’Wat’-a 
*lah-a 


140 

26 
129 
140 
202 


447 


Number 


448 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


burning sensation 
burnt wood 
burst forth, to 


bursting forth 
bush 

bush, a kind of 
bushy 

bushy, to be 

but 

buttocks 

buy, to 

by me 

by oneself, to be 


cackle, to 
cackling 
calamity 


calculation 
calf 


call 


call, to 
call (out), to 
call (out to), to 


call out, to 


calm 

calm, to 

calm, to be or become 
calmness 


canal 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phalv-a 
*tłher-a 
*bitth- 
*nab- 
*nab-a 
*ZagW-a 
*dYan-w-a 
* bar-a 

* bar- 
*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*k'un-a 
*khap gt 

* Piya 

* Poy- 
*xol- 

* hath 
*k’ak’- 
*khath_a 
*mun-a 
*xal-a 
*phar-a 
*phur-a 
*Cig-a 
*Sah-a 
*k'ar-a 
*g Yal-a 
*q "ar-a or *q Vur-a 
*g watvh-_a 
*g "watyh.. 
*was- 
*šaħ- 

*g wal- 
*k'ar- 
*kha[- 

*q War- or *q Yur- 
*wal- 
*t’um-a 
*t'um- 

*g ’Wad- 
*t’um-a 
*rom-a 
*Gar-a 
*mor-a 


Number 


246 
246 
587 
246 
973 
561 
900 


English Meaning 


capture, to 
care 


care about, to 
care for (= like), to 


care for (= take care of), to 
carpenter 
carry, to 


carrying, the act of 


cart (= conveyance) 
carve, to 


carving 


carving tool 
cast (= throw; toss), to 


cast about 

cast-out things 

casting about, the act of 
caustic (= pungent) 
cave 

cavity 


caw, to 

cawing 

cease to function, to 
cereal, a kind of 
cessation 

chaff 

chamoix 
change, to 
channel 

char, to 
charcoal 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


* phid- 
*phiny-a 
*khal-a 
*war-a 
*man-a 
*rak'-a 
*mal- 
*phar- 
*man- 
*war- 
*f'am-a 
*wad- 
*wig- 
*nitth- 
*wad-a 
*nitt"-a 
*wig-a 
*bar- 
*ha3z- 

* bar-a 
*xat’-a 
*Dakh-a 
*day- 

* sifi- 
*sih-a 
*gud-a 
* sifi-a 
*khar-a 
*Khay-w-a 
*k’um-a 
*hal’-a 
* khath- 
*khath-a 
*$aw- 
*hay-a 
*$aw-a 
*phat -a 
*Par-a 

* sveny- 
*mor-a 
*khym- 
*khum-a 
*Hher-a 


449 


Number 


117 
118 
409 
813 


114 
644 
282 
900 
452 
452 
603 


450 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


charitable, to be 
charred 

chase after, to 
chase away, to 
chatter 


chatter, to 


cheat, to 
cheek 


cheep, to 
cheerful, to be 
chew, to 


chewing (the cud) 
chief (= principal; main; leading) 
chief (= ruler) 


chieftain 


child 


children, to bear 
chill 
chin 
chip 


chip, to 
chirp, to 
chisel 


choke, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bar- 
*tdher-a 
*mar- 
*gus- 
*xVat'-q 
*wat!-a 
*k’ak’- 
*wat’- 
* makh- 
*gen-a 
*k'an-a 
*ce'ipy- 
*mak’- 
*k’ep’- 
*g'am- 
* pit "- 
*k'ep '-a 
*phar-a 
*tłhir-a 
*hak’-a 
*har-a 
*tthir-a 
*hak’-a 
*haaba 
* bar-a 


*sYaw-a or *s"ew-a 


*k'an-a 
*yil-a 
*yaw-a 
*mag-a 
*bar- 
*k’ul’-a 
*gat Y-a 

* bar-a 
*tYak’-a 
*chal-a 
*k'ir-a or *k'ur-a 
*(ygkh- 
*e'ipy- 
*thikh_q 
*Pakh-a 
*has-a 
*han-V-g- 


Number 


34 
603 
880 
398 
779 
823 
459 
779 
855 
377 
470 
313 
857 
488 
579 
672 
488 
101 
606 
707 


English Meaning 


chop, to 


chop into small pieces, to 
chopping into small pieces, the act of 


chosen 
cinder 
circle 


circuit 

circular object, any 
circumference 
cistern 

clamor 


clamor, to 
clap of thunder 


clarification 
clarify, to 
clarity 


clasp 
clatter, loud 


claw 

clay 

clean, to 

clean(ed) 

cleaned, that which is 


cleaning, the act of 


cleanse, to 
clear 


clear, to be or become 


clear, to make 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*t’vqkh- 

*k’ep’- 
*k’ep’-a 
*lak’-a 

*has-a 

*c’ur-a 

*khar-a 
*kwha]-q 
*Gwal-a 
*wal’-a 
*kwha[.g 
*owar-a 
*walY-a 

*mor-a 

*eal-a 

*wat-a 

*gal- 

*cad-a 
*cad-cad-a 
*khal-a 

*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*c'ar-a or *c'ar-a 
*eal-a 
*khon-k’-a, *k"ok’-a 
*cad-a 
*cad-cad-a 

*f Yiph-aq 
*diq'-a 

*hal- 

*law- 

*hal-a 

*Pal-a 

*Pal-a 

*hal-a 

* Pal- 

*c'ar-a or *c'ar-a 
*egal-a 

*hal-a 

*wil-a 

*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*gal- 

*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*khal- 


451 


Number 


265 
488 
488 
950 
726 
314 
424 
514 
585 
804 
514 
510 
804 
900 
361 
793 
361 
554 
554 
410 
310 
310 
360 
447 
554 
554 
275 
167 
709 
958 
709 
627 
627 
709 
627 
310 
360 
690 
833 
310 
360 
310 
410 


452 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
clearness *hal-a 690 
cleave, to *bad- 5 
*bak’- 17 
*phal- 87 
*phasy- 109 
* phily- 133 
*duny- 180 
*chal- 305 
climb on, to *Pory-V-g- 678 
*far-V-g- 756 
climbing *far-g-a 756 
cling to, to *phid- 117 
clip, to *k'ir- or *k'ur- 491 
clipping *khas-a 431 
close *f'an-a 226 
close, to * chy kh. 307 
*k'aph- 478 
closeness *f'an-a 226 
closure *chykh_a 307 
cloth * hatha 433 
clothe, to *khad- 405 
cloud *p'ul-a 141 
*dum-a 177 
(*dum-k""-a >) *dun-k’’-a 178 
cloud, (dark) *t’uq’W-a 247 
cloud, storm *nab-a 918 
cloud over, to *dum- 177 
cloudy *dum-a 177 
(*dum-k""-a >) *dun-k’’-a 178 
*hag-a 704 
cloudy, to be *f'ug Y- 247 
cloudy sky *nab-a 918 
cloudy weather *hag-a 704 
club (7 weapon) *k'an-a 472 
*k’wah-a 534 
*q’wal-a 590 
clump *k'um-a 501 
clutch, to * phid- 117 
*kham- or *q'am- 413 
coarse *bar-a 29 
*far-a 269 
*khar-a 427 
coarse, that which is *t Var-a 269 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 
coarse, to be 
coarseness 

coil (= loop; cord) 


cold (= chill; chilly) 


cold, to be 
cold, to be or become 
coldness 


collapse 

collapse (from shaking) 
collapse, to 

collect, to 


collect (with the hands or arms), to 
collected 

collected, that which as been 
collecting, the act of 

collection 


collection of things bound together 
comb 


comb, to 
combination of two things, any 


combine two things together, to 
come, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bar- 

*t Yar- 

* bar-a 
*khar-a 
*c’ur-a 
*mar-a 
*khir-a 
*k’ul’-a 
*k’War-a 
*g 'in-a 
* khjp- 
*k’War- 
*k’ub- 
*q’in- 
*k’ul’-a 
*k’War-a 
*phul-a 
*rag-a 
*phul- 
*gid- or *Gid- 
*kham- 
* per- 

* Pas- 
*woth- 
*lak’- 

* hap'- 
*lak’-a 
*hap'-a 
*Pas-a 
*gid-a or *Gid-a 
*kham-a 
*k'er-a 
*cam-a 
*lak’-a 
*bag-a 
*thar-a 
*war-a 
*nhit-V-r- 
*war- 
*khol-a 
*kholy- 

* buw- 
*gal- 


453 


Number 


454 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*Piy- 673 
*naf- 916 
come (close to), to * Pan- 634 
come into being, to * buw- 81 
*k’al- 466 
*n»at-V-r- 937 
*[ip- 960 
come into view, to *wil’- 833 
come to, to *dVip- 254 
* phar- 259 
*hin-V-kh- 736 
come to an end, to *kwha|- 516 
come together, to *kath- 483 
*cam- 558 
coming *buw-a 80 
coming, the act of *cal-a 555 
command *hak’-a 707 
command, to *hak’- 707 
commerce *wos-a 836 
common, to be *Dek’- 659 
compact *thik’-a 207 
companion *"ar-a 643 
complete, to *kwhal- 516 
completion *kwhal-a 516 
comprehension *k’an)-a 475 
compression *k'um-a 501 
compulsion *eid-a or *cid-a 381 
conceal, to *phal- 94 
*gham- 572 
*hag- 704 
concept *Cen-a 759 
condemnation *sad»-a 316 
condyle (of the lower jaw, the shoulder, 
the elbow, the hip, etc.) *?Pom-a 675 
confine, to *hak’- 689 
confuse, to *bul- 67 
*dul- 173 
confused, to be *dal- 149 
*dic- 164 
*dul- 173 
*makh- 855 
*mal- 866 


confusion *bul-a 67 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


conglomeration 
connection 
conquest 
consider, to 


consideration 


constrict, to 
constricted 
construct, to 


construct (something) in a 
skillful manner, to 

constructed in a skillful manner, 
that which is 

constructing, the act of 

constructing (something) in a 
skillful manner, the act of 

consume, to 

container 

contend, to 

control, to 

convey, to 


conveyance 
(cook, to) 
cook, to 


(cooked) 

cooked 

cooking 

cooking, that which is used for 


Proto-Nostratic 


*dic-a 

*dul-a 

*k'al-a 
*mak"-a 
*mal-a 
*k’ath-a 
*ti'im-a 
*wel-a 

*day- 

*t'Yyin- 

*sah- or *sah- 
*fep- 

*man- 

*day-a 

*t Vin-a 
*sah-a or *Sah-a 
*han-V-g- 
*han-g-a 
*k’ad- 

*rqkh- 


*t’am- 


*t'am-a 
*rakh-g 


*t'am-a 
* pit "- 
*haph-g 
*mar- 
*rak’- 
*day- 
*wig- 
*wig-a 
*phekwh- 
*f'ab- 
*gub- 
*Kk'al- 

* Peph- 
*phekwh_q 
*f'ab-a 
*k'al-a 
*gub-a 


164 
173 
465 
855 
866 
483 
611 
828 
160 
274 
318 
759 
868 
160 
274 
318 
717 
717 
458 
965 


225 


225 
965 


225 
672 
420 
877 
967 
161 
832 
832 
115 
217 
391 
464 
663 
115 
217 
464 
391 


455 


Number 


456 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
cooking, the act of *gub-a 391 
*Peph-a 663 
copious *man-g-a 872 
copulate (with), to * Pory- V-g- 678 
copulate with, to *many- 873 
copulation *Por)-g-a 678 
cord *phir-a 121 
*sVir-a 285 
*3al-a 332 
*gur-a 397 
*k'an-a 473 
*mar-a 879 
*rakh-a 964 
cord-like object, any *sVir-a 285 
core *khar-a 430 
corner *gan-a 368 
*gol-a 389 
correct * woy-Kk'-q 839 
correctness *woy-kh-a 839 
cot *khay-a 438 
count, to *xal- 770 
*man- 868 
counting *man-a 868 
country, (open) *q’an-a 580 
couple *kholy-a 446 
couple, to *kholy- 446 
course *gir?-a or *Giry-a 388 
course, winding *dar-a 152 
cover *bur-a 77 
*chykh_a 307 
cover, to *bur- TT 
*phal- 94 
*phary- 106 
*t/aq - 229 
* chy kh- 307 
*khaq- 405 
*k'aph- 478 
*gham- 572 
*yam- 782 
cover over, to *dum- 177 
*thym- 214 
*t Yal- and/or *t Yil- 266 
*hag- 704 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


cover up, to 
covering 


COW 


crack (= break; fracture; rift) 


crackling sound 
craft (= work; trade) 


craftsman 

cram, to 

cram together, to 
crammed 

cramming 

crane (= large wading bird) 
(craziness) 

(crazy, to be) 

(crazy, to drive someone) 
creak, to 

create, to 


create something, tool used to 
creating something, the act of 
creation 


crevice 
croak, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*plac S 
*bur-a 
*plac a 
*phal-a 
*phary-a 
*t'aq -a 
*f'"Yal-a and/or *t Yil-a 
*khad-a 
*k 'ap'-a 
*gham-a 
*k’ wow-a 
*?Pah-a 
*bad-a 
*bak’-a 
*phach-a 
*phal-a 
*phil»-a 
*phal-m-a 
*chal-a 
*Hhal-a 
*hay-a 
*k’ak’-a 
*f'am-a 
*kwhip-q 
*f'am-a 
* thyp- 
*hak’- 
*k’Wah-a 
*jag-a 
*k’or-a or *k'ar-a 
*dul-a 
*dul- 
*dul- 
*ghary- 
*thikh- 
*k'an- 
*kwhey- 
* phikh-a 
* thikh_q 
*bad-a 
*kwhey-a 
*hay-a 
*ghary- 


457 


Number 


458 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
crooked *dar-a 152 
*khon-k’-a, *k'ok'-a 447 
*k'ar-a 481 
*wan-a 810 
crooked, that which is *k’un-a 504 
crooked, to be *khon-V-k’-, *khok'"- 447 
crossing *phar-a 105 
crowd *khum-a 450 
*cam-a 558 
*man-a 871 
*man-g-a 872 
crown of head *khir-a 443 
crumb *mol-a 899 
crumb(s) *čhečh-ą 337 
crush, to *bit y- 54 
*bul- 69 
*diqh- 167 
*t’ah- 219 
*chah- 304 
* hoch. 337 
*k war- 542 
*Gar- 560 
*g'am- 579 
*hur- 743 
*wal- 803 
*was)- 820 
*mel- 890 
*mol- 899 
*mur- 905 
*nady- 919 
crush into pieces, to *gin- 385 
crushed *Gar-a 560 
*mol-a 899 
*mur-a 905 
crushed, anything *nad’-a 919 
crushed, that which is *čhečh-aą 337 
crushing *chah-a 304 
crushing, the act of *chah-a 304 
*čhečh-aą 337 
*gin-a 385 
*Gar-a 560 
*was)-a 820 


crust *k’Woy-a 552 


English Meaning 


cry 


cry, to 
cry (out), to 


cry out, to 


crying 
cudgel 


cuff (= stroke; blow) 
cup 


current (= stream) 


curvature 
curve 


curve, to 


curve round, to 
curved 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*$ah-a 
*k’ar-a 
*Gar-a 
*Gar-car-a 
*g "val-a 
*g "Var-a or *q "ur-a 
*watf-a 
*wal-a 
*wat!-a 

* hath 

* ah- 
*k'ar- 

*g wal- 
*gal- 

*g Yar- or *q’Wur- 
*waS- 
*wal- 
*khath_a 
*k'an-a 

*k Wah-a 
*k’an-a 
*k’ud-a 

* haph-g 
*dYaw-a 
*zar-a or *Zar-a 
*hap'-a 
*k’un-a 
*dar-a 
*khar-a 
*k’um-a 
*k’un-a 
*han-a 
*wan-a 
*mur-a 
*k’um- 
*qwal- 
*han- 
*k’aw- 
*dar-a 
*khar-a 
*khon-k’-a, *k'ok'-a 
*k'ar-a 
*k'aw-a 


331 
479 
559 
559 
588 
592 
793 
799 
823 
435 
331 
479 
588 
361 
592 
793 
799 
435 
472 
534 
472 
495 
420 
252 
296 
720 
504 
152 
424 
502 
504 
716 
810 
906 
502 
585 
716 
484 
152 
424 
447 
481 
484 


459 


Number 


460 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


curved, that which is 

curved, to be 

curved down, to be or become 
curved object 

curved thing or object 


custody 
cut 


cut, that which is 


cut, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*H 'il-a 
*wan-a 
*k’un-a 
*Gub-a 
*khon-V-k’-, *kok’- 
*H 'il- 
*lam- 
*lam-V-d- 
*gam-a 
*k’um-a 
*14il-a 
*khal-a 
*bah-a 
*ban-a 
*dum-a 
*thar-a 
*f'ar-a 
*chal-a 
*gad-a 
*egal-a 
*gar-a 
*khar-a 
*khas-a 
*k'ir-a or *k'ur-a 
*kwhar-a 
*ghal-a 
*tdhar-a 
*tdhut -d 
*wan-a 
*wed-a 
*row-a 
*Cir-a 
*haz-a 
*bah- 
*ban- 
*dal- 
*t'ar- 
*t’Yar- 
*t Var-a 
*cha][- 

* sakh- 
*Cir- 
*ead- 


Number 


610 
810 
504 
569 
447 
610 
952 
952 


English Meaning 


cut a groove, to 
cut apart, to 


cut in half, to 
cut in two, to 
cut into, to 


cut into, that which is 
cut into small pieces, to 


cut (off), to 


cut (off, apart), to 
cut off, that which is 


cut off, to 


cut-off piece or part 


cut open, to 
cut short, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*gar- 

* khar- 
*k'ir- or *k'ur- 
*kwhay- 
*k’wat’- 
*ghal- 

*g wal- 
*tdhar- 
*tdhut " 
*wan- 
*mip- 
*kwhap- 

*p ut- 
*row- 
*[ypw- 
*k'ir- or *k'ur- 
*bar- 

*Cir- 
*khar- 
*k'ir- or *k'ur- 
*tdhar- 
*t¢har-V-t’- 
*haz- 
*xat’- 
*Cir-a 
*t’Vqkh- 
*k’ep’- 
*dum- 
*gad-a 

* Par- 
*Cir-a 
*bah- 

*bir- 

*p ut- 
*duny- 
*Cir- 

*gal- 
*khar- 
*khas- 
*k'ir- or *k'ur- 
*p ut '-a 
*t¢hal- 

* kwhap- 


461 


Number 


370 
422 
491 
519 
548 
571 
589 
600 
608 
811 
893 
520 
142 
974 
243 
491 

35 
341 
422 
491 
600 
601 
735 
775 
341 
265 
488 
175 
355 
641 
341 

15 

51 
142 
180 
341 
357 
422 
431 
491 
142 
598 
521 


462 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
cut through, to *Cir- 341 
cuts, that which *Cir-a 341 
*ead-a 355 
*ear-a 370 
*Hhar-a 600 
*haz-a 735 
cutter * Dak^-a 623 
cutting *khas-a 431 
cutting instrument *k’wat’-a 548 
*mip-a 893 
cutting into small pieces, the act of *k’ep’-a 488 
cutting off, the act of *bir-a 51 
cuttings *bar-a 35 
dagger *sak"-a 319 
*way-a 811 
damage *t'aw-a 233 
*t Yar-a 271 
*k’Wed-a 549 
*ghal-a 571 
*nik'-a 93] 
damage, to *k’Wed- 549 
damp *wal-a 801 
*nat '-a 927 
dampness *wal-a 801 
*nat '-a 927 
dancing *raq -a 968 
dangle, to *duly- 174 
*tłhuy-V-kh- 607 
dark *bal-a 18 
*bory-a 56 
*dar-a 154 
*dum-a 177 
(*dum-k "-a >) *dun-k’’-a 178 
*thum-a 214 
*khar-a 429 
*k'ar-a 480 
*hag-a 704 
*mar-a 882 
*rum-a 975 
dark, that which is *bul-a 68 
dark, to be *f'uq 'w- 247 
dark, to be or become *bal- 18 


*dar- 154 


English Meaning 


dark, to become 


dark, to grow 
dark, to make 


dark cloud 
dark-colored 


dark-colored, that which is 
dark color 

dark spot 

darken, to 


darkness 


daughter-in-law 


day 

daylight 

(deadly) disease 

deal (= trade; exchange), to 
death 


deathly sick, to become 
debilitated 
debilitated, to be 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*vam- 
*dum- 
*thym- 
*rum- 
*rum- 
*dum- 
*t^Yal- and/or *t Yil- 
*k'ar-a 
*bory-a 
*k'ar-a 
*bul-a 
*bory-a 
*dar-a 
*dum- 
*rum- 
*bal-a 
*dar-a 
*dum-a 
(*dum-k'"-a >) *dun-k Y-a 
*thum-a 
*t’uq’W-a 
*t’val-a and/or *t Yil-a 
*khar-a 
*k'ar-a 
*hag-a 
*yam-a 
*rum-a 
*k’el-a 
*nus)-a 
*dac-a 
*dil»-a 
*daw-a 
*wos- 
*daw-a 
*$a?-a 
*k’Wed-a 
*q’wal-a 
*hul-a 
*wed-a 
*mar)-a 
*daw- 
*?eb-a 
*nus)- 


463 


Number 


782 
177 
214 
975 
975 


147 
165 


741 
827 
885 
158 
657 
936 


464 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
debilitated, to become *Deb- 657 
decay *bul-a 69 
*thah-a 185 
*k’Wed-a 549 
*wasY-a 820 
decay, to *bad- 9 
*K'er- 489 
*Kk'Weq- 549 
*was)- 820 
*mary- 885 
decayed *k'er-a 489 
deceive, to *makh- 855 
deceived, to be *makh- 855 
deception *mak'-a 855 
declaration *bakh-a 16 
declare, to *bakh- 16 
decline *bul-a 69 
decomposition *wasY-a 820 
decrease *?Pek’-a 659 
*nusY-a 934 
decrease, to *k’al- 463 
*kwhay- 521 
*Dek’- 659 
decree *hak’-a 707 
decrepit *$aw-a 333 
deed *daw-a 157 
*day-a 159 
* phikh_a 206 
*ķwhey-a 527 
deep *fam-a 749 
deep place *fam-a 749 
deer * Jil-a (~ *Pel-a) 668 
defeat *wel-a 828 
deficiency *k’al-a 463 
*Dek’-a 659 
*hiw-a, *hiy-a 737 
deficit *gap-a 350 
deliberation *Cen-a 759 
delicate *nusJ-a 934 
delicate, to be *nusy- 934 
delight *phar-a 98 
delighted with, to be * phar- 98 
deluge * Dib-a 666 


English Meaning 


dense 
density 


depart, to 


departing 
departure 


deprivation 


deprive of, to 
deprived of 
depth 

deride, to 
descendant 


desire 


desire, ardent 
desire, to 


desire passionately, to 
desolate 

desolate, to be or become 
desolated area 

destroy, to 


destoyed 
destruction 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*haw-a 
*wel’-a 
*t’an-a 
*k'an-a 
*t’an-a 
*k'an-a 
*ga?- 
*vor- 
*vyor-V-b- 
*wal- 

* bar-a 
*yor-a 
*yor-b-a 
*wal-a 
*had-a 
*gap-a 
*k’al- 
*gap-a 
*f'al-a 
*zak’- 
*phas)-a 
*phir-a 
*?Pum-a 
*nvap"-a 
*t’el-a 
*haw-a 


*win-a or *win-a 


*many-a 
*haw- 


*win- or *wiy- 


*many- 

* bar-a 
*bar- 
*bad-a 
*chgh- 
*k Wed- 
*hal- 
*hul- 
*mur- 
*mur-a 
*oup'-a 
*k’Wed-a 
*q’wal-a 


730 
830 


465 


Number 


466 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


detach, to 

detention 

deteriorate, to 

devoted to, to be 

dew 

die, to 

die (from a fatal disease), to 
difference 

different 


difficulty 
difficulty, to be in 
difficulty, to cause 


dig, that which is used to 


dig, to 


dig out, to 


dig up, to 
digging 
digging out, the act of 


diligence 
diminish, to 


diminished, to be or become 
diminishment 


dip (= plunge; immersion) 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hal-a 
*hul-a 
*nikl-a 
*law- 
*khal-a 
* sveny- 
*mal- 
*f'al»-a 
*mat '-a 
*daw- 
*ía?- 
*mary- 
*Pay-a 
*whin-a 
*?Pay-a 
*k’ach-a 
*wal-a 
*mun-a 
*mun- 
*mun- 
*Gar-a 
*Dakh-a 
*khay-V-w- 
* kwhar- 
*Gar- 

* Dakh- 
*gal- 
*gyph- 
*Gar- 
*Gar- 
*wury- 
*kwhar-a 
* Pakh-a 
*egal-a 
*ghad-a 
* thah- 
*k'al- 
*kwhay- 
* ek "- 
*k'al- 

* ek '-a 
*nus)-a 
*musY-a 


Number 


708 
741 
931 
957 
409 
282 
860 
224 
888 
158 
329 
885 
637 
260 
637 
456 
803 
904 
904 
904 
561 
623 
440 
520 
561 
623 
358 
395 
561 
561 
842 
520 
623 
358 
570 
185 
463 
521 
659 
463 
659 
934 
909 


English Meaning 


dip, to 
dip in water, to 


dip into, to 
direct, to 
direction 


dirt 


dirty 


dirty, to be 
disagree, to 
disclose, to 
discourse 
disease 


disease, (deadly) 


disheartened, to be 


disjoined 
dispersed 
dispute 


dispute, to 
dissipate, to 
dissipation 


dissolve, to 
dissolved 
distance 


distant 
distinction 
distress 


distress, to be in 
distress, to cause 
distressed, to be 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*musy-k’-a 
*Cam- 
*mus- 
*mus)-V-k’- 
*t'al- 
*hak’- 
*ghad-a 
*hak’-a 
*f'ug 'W-a 
*k’ar-a 
*mar-a 
*k’ar-a 
*mar-a 
*f'ug W- 
*mar- 
*kha[- 
*t'il-a 
*egal-a 
*nus)-a 
*daw-a 
*hag- 
*?Par-a 
*thar-a 
*bur-a 
*mar-a 
*mar- 

* bad- 
*bad-a 
*thah-a 
*Gar- 
*Gar-a 
*f'aw-a 
* Put -a 
*kwhg]- 
*mag-a 
*had-a 
*k'al-a 
*hag-a 
*wal-a 
*mun-a 
*mun- 
*mun- 
*hag- 


467 


Number 


909 
749 
909 
909 
222 
707 
570 
707 
247 
480 
882 
480 
882 
247 
877 
410 
239 
362 
936 
158 
703 
641 
195 


703 


468 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
distribute, to *bay- 40 
disturb, to *dal- 149 
*dul- 173 
*gal- 557 
*nady- 920 
disturbance *dal-a 149 
*dul-a 173 
*dul»-a 174 
*eal-a 361 
*k'al-a 465 
*cal-a 557 
*nad»-a 920 
disturbed, to be * dal- 149 
*dul- 173 
*cal- 557 
*mal- 866 
ditch *Gar-a 561 
* Dakh-a 623 
*wury-a 842 
dive into, to *t’al- 222 
dive into water (bird), to *han- 718 
divide, to *phar- 99 
*Sih- 347 
*Khas- 431 
* Pay- 637 
*xal- 770 
*law- 957 
divide into shares, to *bay- 40 
divide into two parts, to *Curw- 243 
division *ft'ah-a 219 
*Sih-a 347 
*khas-a 431 
*xal-a 770 
*law-a 957 
division into two *f'upw-q 243 
do, to *daw- 157 
*kham- 414 
*kwhey- 527 
do something slowly, to *hakh- 688 
do together, to *cam- 558 
do well, to *c'al- or *c'al- 308 
dog *khywan-a or *k^un-a 454 


down *ce'ar- 309 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


downpour 


drag 

drag, to 

dragged along, something 
dragging 

draw, to 

draw near to, to 

draw (out), to 

draw out, to 


drawing, the act of 
drawn out 

dried mucous 
dried up 

drill, to 

drink (= beverage) 


drink, to 


drinking, the act of 
drip 


drip, to 


drive, to 

drive away, to 
drive together, to 
drizzle 


drop (of water, rain, dew, etc.) 


drop, (rain) 
drop down, to 
dropping 
drops, to fall in 
drunk 

dry 


Proto-Nostratic 


*KEhgth- 

*hal-a 

*sar-a or *$ar-a 
*thar-a 

* thar- 

*thar-a 
*wal-a 

* thar- 

*Pany- 

*mal- 

*mad- 

*mat’- 

*rak’- 

*rak’-a 
*rak’-a 
*phakh-a 
*thar-a 

*dur- 

*thar-a 
*Saw-a 

* thar- 

*Saw- 

*Cuny- 

*thar-a 

*4il-a or *3il-a 
*k’wal’-a 
*ban- 

*t’al- 
*k’wal- 

*gug- 

*gus- 

*eid- or *cid- 
*duw-a 
*f'al»-a 
*zar-a or *Zar-a 
*ban-a 

*3il-a or *il-a 
*f'al»-a 
*khqth- 

*3il-a or *3il-a 
*t’ab- 

*thar-a 
*thar-a 


434 

19 
296 
194 
194 
194 
798 
194 
634 
862 


469 


Number 


470 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*c'aw-a 311 
*c'aw-D-a 311 
dry, that which 1s *c'aw-a 311 
*c'aw-D-a 311 
dry, to be * syaw- 278 
dry, to be or become *c'aw- 311 
*c’aw-V-D- 311 
dry place *sYaw-a 278 
dry up, to * thar- 198 
*was)- 820 
dryness *thar-a 198 
*sYaw-a 278 
duck (= aquatic bird) *garn-a 367 
duck down, to *lam- 952 
*lam-V-d- 952 
dug (out), that which is *Gar-a 561 
dug, that which is * Dakh-a 623 
dullness *tyhum-g 263 
(dumb, to be) *dul- 173 
dusk *rum-a 975 
dust *duw-a 183 
*thor-a 210 
*f'ug ""-q 247 
dusty, to be *p uq W- 247 
dwell, to *q Wad- 587 
*man- 869 
dwelling *buw-a 80 
*Khay-a 438 
*g ""ad-a 587 
*Dil-a 667 
*wan-a 807 
*man-a 869 
eagle *hur-a (and/or *her-a ?) 742 
ear *khul-a 448 
*q’war’-a or *q ur-a 593 
earth *diq'-a 167 
*thor’-a 210 
*Per-a 664 
*Pul-a 682 
*hak’-a 706 
*mag-a 851 
eat, to *bal- 20 
*bur- 76 


English Meaning 


eat greedily, to 
eaten, that which is 
eating 

eating, the act of 
edge 


effort 
effort, to make an 
efforts, to make great 


egg 


eject, to 
elder sister 
eldest 
elevate, to 


elevated 


elevated, to be 
elevated place 
elevation 

else 


emaciated, to be or become 


ember 
embers 


embers, (burning) 
embers, glowing 
embrace 

eminent 

eminent, to be 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phah- 
*g'am- 

* akh- 

* Pit- 
*ham- 
*Cuny- 
*lab- 

* Dit "-q 
*lab-a 

* Jit "-aq 
*svub-a 
*jag-a 
*garn-a 
*gol-a 
*khar-a 
*g "ar-a 
*muk’-a 
*woy- 
*muk’- 
*Pow-h-a 
*mun-a 
*mun-d-a 
*wam- 

* Penra 
*wan-a 

* kul- 
*war- 
*dim-a 
*sal-a 
*Cal- 
*dim-a 
*hon-a 
*hal- 
*c'aw- 
*c’aw-V-D- 
*has-a 
*khum-a 
*k’Wam-a 
*Wakwh-a 
*k'al-a 
*fiaph-q 
*mag-a 

* tiir- 


471 


Number 


84 
579 
621 
672 
694 
765 
943 
672 
943 
672 
289 
294 
368 
389 
425 
59] 
901 
838 
901 
680 
903 
903 
806 
662 
809 
498 
816 
166 
321 
747 
166 
740 
691 
311 
311 
726 
452 
537 
249 
464 
719 
850 
606 


472 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mag- 850 
emptiness *Chal-a 335 
empty *chal-a 335 
empty, to *čhąl- 335 
encircle, to *c'ur- 314 
encircles, that which *c'ur-a 314 
enclose, to *c'yr- 314 
*oir- 386 
enclosed space *oul-a (~ *gol-a) 393 
encloses, that which *c'ur-a 314 
enclosure *c'ur-a 314 
*gir-a 386 
end * thal-a 188 
*whar-a 259 
*svub-a 289 
*Saw-a 333 
*kwhal-a 516 
*k’Wad-a 533 
*hul-a 741 
end, to *kwha]- 516 
endurance *thaly-a 189 
endure, to *baq- 7 
*tha]y- 189 
*thany- 191 
endure, to cause to *had- 7 
enduring, to be *man- 869 
engrave, to *kir- or *k'ur- 491 
*xat’- 775 
engraved line *xat’-a 775 
energy *wak’-a 796 
energy, to act with *woy- 838 
engraving *bar-a 35 
*xat'-a 775 
enjoy, to * bir- 52 
enlarge, to *dary- 155 
enough *thir-a 208 
enough, to have * phir. 208 
* phir-V-ph- 209 
enough, to have more than * phir- 208 
entreat, to * phir- 135 
entreaty *phir-a 135 
entwine, to *net’y- 929 
entwined, anything *net’Y-a 929 


English Meaning 


entwining 
enumerate, to 


erect, to be or become 
escape 


escape, to 

escaped 

essence 

establish, to 

established 

established, to be 
established, to be firmly 
esteemed, highly 
esteemed, to be highly 
evening 

evident 

evident, to be or become 


evil 


evil, to be 
exalted 


exalted, to be 


examination 
examine, to 


excavation 
exceed, to 


excellence 


excess 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*net -a 

*f'jl- 

*xal- 

*oary- 

*her-a and/or *hor-a 
*wal-a 

*her- and/or *hor- 
*her-a and/or *hor-a 
*khar-a 

*daw- 

*?Pas)-a 

*man- 

*dag- 

*mag-a 

*¢tdhir- 

*mag- 

*yam-a 
*nakwh-g 
*c'ar-a or *c'ar-a 
*egal-a 

*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*gal- 

*t Vaw-a 

*Dakh-a 

* akh- 

*?ad-a 

*mag-a 

*?ad- 

* Çal- 

*mag- 

*day-a 

*sah-a or *Sah-a 
*day- 

*sah- or *sah- 
*kwhar-q 

* di- 

*c'al- or *č al- 
*mah- 

*mik’- 

*mag-a 

*mah-a 
*thip-ph-q 
*gar'-a 


473 


Number 


929 
239 
770 
374 
701 
800 
701 
701 
430 
157 
646 
869 
146 
850 
606 
850 
782 
924 
310 
360 
310 
360 
273 
622 
622 
617 
850 
617 
747 
850 
160 
318 
160 
318 
520 
254 
308 
853 
896 
850 
853 
209 
373 


474 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mik’-a 896 
excess, to be in *mik’- 896 
excite, to *wak’- 796 
exhale, to *phuw- 138 
exhausted *dal»-a 150 
*thany-a 192 
*?eb-a 657 
*xal-a 769 
exhausted (from straining, laboring), 
to become *k’ach- 456 
exhausted, to be or become *wasy- 819 
exhausted, to become *Deb- 657 
exhausted, to grow *thany- 192 
exhaustion *dal"-a 150 
*thany-a 192 
*Peb-a 657 
*xal-a 769 
*was*-a 819 
exist, to * pil- 667 
existence *k’al-a 466 
existing *Dil-a 667 
expand, to *bar- 26 
*bul- 63 
*bun- 70 
*bun-V-g- 70 
*phar- 195 
*kKhaw- 436 
*war- 815 
*mad- 848 
*man- 871 
*man-V-g- 872 
*mat '- 887 
*mik - 896 
expanse *phal-a 89 
*thar-a 195 
*hak’-a 706 
expansion *bul-a 63 
*khaw-a 436 
experience *bad-a 7 
*hin-k"-a 736 
experience, to *bad- 7 
explain, to *khal- 410 


explanation *kħal-a 410 


English Meaning 


expression 
extend, to 


extended 


extending, the act of 


extension 


extent 


exterior 

extinction 
extinguish, to 
extinguished, to be 
extra 

extra, that which is 
extra, to be 

eye 


eyebrow 
eyelash 
face 
fade, to 


faint, to grow 


falcon 
fall 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*yan-a 
*phal- 
*phath- 
* thq|y- 

* thany- 
* thar- 
*t'al- 
*c'al- or *c'al- 
*hak’- 
*war- 
*rak’- 
*phar-a 
*thaly-a 
*thany-a 
*rak’-a 
*rak’-a 
*phar-a 
*thany-a 
*rak’-a 
*mad-a 
*mat’-a 
*Put’-a 
*$aw-a 
* gyph- 

* gyph- 
*Paph-a 
*Pap'-a 
* Paph- 
*k'an"-a 
*t¢hil-a or (?) *ti^idb-a 
* Jil-a 
*bur-a 
*bur-a 
*phan-a 
* phym- 
*ía?- 
*wal- 
*wasy- 
*dow-, *doy- 
*sveny- 
*hur-a (and/or *her-a ?) 
*had-a 
*phul-a 


475 


Number 


476 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


fall, to 
fall down, to 


fall ill, to 

fall in drops, to 

fall into, to 

fallen 

falling down, the act of 
fallow land 

fame 

far away 


far off 

fart 

fart, to 
farthest point 
fashion, to 


fashion something, tool used to 
fashioning something, the act of 


fast, to make 
fasten, to 


fasten (together), to 


fasten together, to 


fasten two things together, to 


fastening 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phul- 
*bad- 
*phul- 
*c'ar- 
*khath- 
*mary- 
*t'ap- 
*t'al- 
*phul-a 
*c'ar-a 
*har-a 
*khyl-a 
*t'aw-a 
*kwhg]- 
*kwhq]- 
*phasy-a 
*pha SY- 
*mun-a 
*thikh- 
*kwhey- 
*[ip '- 
*thikh_q 
* thikh_q 
*dab- 

* baf- 
*bin- 
*sak'v- 
*$al- 
*khad- 
*k’ad- 
*whip- 
*rgkh- 
*ban-V-d- 
*dab- 
*rakh- 

* thakh- 
*k’q¢ch- 
*Kho]y- 
*hat-a 
*dab-a 
*sak'v-a 
*khad-a 
*k’ach-a 


Number 


125 

9 
125 
309 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


fastening (together), the act of 
fat (= large) 


(fat [= grease]) 
fat (= grease) 
fat (= lard) 

fat, that which is 
fat, to be 

fatal disease 
father 


fatigue 


fatigued, to be or become 

fatigued (from straining, laboring), 
to become 

fat(ness) 

fatness 

fatten, to 

fault 

favor 

favor, to show 

favorably disposed towards, to be 

fear 


fear, to 


fearful, to be 
feathers, (fine, soft) 
feed 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’ad-a 
*rakh-g 
*bun-g-a 
*thaw-a 
*k'an-a 
*hay-t’-a 
*man-g-a 
*phul»-a 
*mar-a 
*sJil-a 
*phul»-a 
*hay-V-t’- 
*mary-a 
*haba 
*Dab(b)a ~ *Paph(p')a 
* Dg ththg 
*Pay(y)a 
*dow-a, *doy-a 
*thany-a 
*phym-a 
*xal-a 
*was)-a 
*muk’-a 
*was?- 


*I'ach- 
*phup-a 
*k'an-a 
*phy?- 
*eal-a 
*han-a 
*han- 
*mal- 
*phel-a 
* ‘ph ir-a 
* sYur-a 
*nah-a 
* ‘ph ir- 

* sYur- 
*nah- 
*phel- 
*hur-a 
*Dakh-a 


477 


Number 


478 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
feed, to *k’al- 461 
feed (on), to *Cuny- 765 
feeding *phiny-a 118 
feel, to *oasy- 375 
feel affection for, to *phar- 98 
feeling *san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *Sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 323 
female *nus)-a 935 
female connected by marriage, any *nus*-a 935 
female in-law *khal-a 407 
*k’el-a 486 
female relative *Pay(y)a 654 
*nat’-a 926 
female relative, (older) *Pan(y)a 638 
female relative, older *Dakhkha 624 
* Pema 661 
fence *gir-a 386 
fetter *kham-a or *q'am-a 413 
few things *k’al-a 463 
fiber (= string; cord) *k’an-a 473 
field *g'an-a 580 
*hak’-a 706 
*wel"-a 829 
fierce, to be *xam- 771 
*xam-V-d- 771 
fiery, to be * Dekh. 658 
fight *bur-a 73 
*cal-a 557 
*ghath_a 574 
*wel-a 828 
*mar-a 877 
*lah-a 947 
fight, to * bur- 73 
*ghgth- 574 
*wel- 828 
*lah- 947 
fight against, to *mar- 877 
fight with, to *mar- 877 
fill, to *phal- 91 
*t'an- 226 
*mal- 859 


fill (up), to *gam- 366 


English Meaning 


filled 


fine, to be 

fingernail 

finish (= completion) 
finish, to 

fire 


fire, to be on 
fire, to light a 
fire, to make a 
fire to, to set 
firewood 

firm (= solid) 


firm, to be 


firm grip 

firmly attached, to be 
firmly established, to be 
firmness 


first 


first-born 

first person personal 
pronoun stem (stative) 

first, to be 

fish 

fish, (a kind of) 

fish, large 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’Wah-a 
*was-a 
*mal-a 
*sYuw- 
*f viph-q 
*kwhal-q 
*kwha][- 
*bud-a 
*phah-a 
*phah-w-a 
*dul-a 
*dvgkwh-g 
*oWir-a 
*k’Was-a 
*Dgkwh-g 
*Cal-a 
*hag- 
*Cql- 
*('al- 
*wal- 
*t¢her-a 
*thik’-a 
*t Yar-a 
*khar-a 
*Cur-a 
*Cur- 
*man- 
*dYar-a 
*ft'ygr- 
*dag- 
*thik’-a 
*t 'Yar-a 
*khar-a 
*Cur-a 
*phar-a 
*wan-a 
*wan-a 


* kha- 
*mun- 
*dig-a 
*min-a 
*kwhal-q 


534 
821 
859 


479 


Number 


480 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
fissure *pvhal-m-a 258 
fist *k’om-a 492 
fit (= appropriate) *t'ak'-a 220 
fit, to be *takh- 220 
fit (together), to *rakh- 965 
fit together, to *dab- 145 
fit two things together, to *Kholy- 446 
fitness *t'akh-a 220 
fitting (= joining) *dab-a 145 
fitting (= proper) *SJuw-a 291 
fitting, to be *SYuW- 291 
fitting (together), the act of *rakh-a 965 
flame *phah-a 130 
*phah-w-a 130 
*dygkwh-g 249 
*war-a 817 
flank (7 side) *gan-a 368 
flash, to *bar- 33 
flat *phal-a 89 
*thaly-a 189 
flat, that which is *phal-a 89 
flat of hand *phal-a 90 
flee, to *phar- 102 
* phir- 120 
*her- and/or *hor- 701 
fleeing *phar-a 102 
*phir-a 120 
flight *phar-a 102 
*phir-a 120 
*her-a and/or *hor-a 701 
*wal-a 800 
flock *man-a 871 
float, to *wuy- or *Huy- 843 
floating *wuy-a or *Huy-a 843 
flood *bun-a 71 
* ib-a 666 
*wel"-a 830 
*mor-a 900 
flood, to * wel»- 830 
flourish, to *riy- 972 
*xan- 772 
flow *bal-a 19 


*bun-a 71 


English Meaning 


flow, to 


flow, to make to 
flow forth, to 


flow (out), to 
flow out, to 
flowing 


fluid 
flutter, to 


flux 
fly, to 


fly about, to 
flying 


fodder 
fog 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*dun-a 
*dYaw-a 
*sYor-a 
*eir?-a or *Giry-a 
*k’wal-a 
*wal-a 

* bun- 

*dYaw- 

*t Yor- 

*4il- or *3il- 
*gir- or *cir- 
*k’wal- 

*gal- 

* hap?- 

*wal- 

*wa3- 

*lafh- 

*sJor- 

*3ar- or *$ar- 
*4il- or *3il- 
*sig- 

*wely- 

*dun- 

*3ar- or *Zar- 
*dYaw-a 

*t Yor-a 

*4il-a or *5il-a 
*sig-a 

*?Por-a 

*lah-a 
*maw-a 
*phar- 

* phath- 

* phir- 

*gir?-a or *Giry-a 
*phar- 

* phir- 

*duw- 
*phar-a 
*phir-a 

* Dakh-a 
*p'ul’-a 
*dum-a 


481 


Number 


179 
252 
288 


482 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


fold (= bend) 
fold together, to 


folded, that which is 
fond of, to be 
food 


foolish 
foolishness 
foot 


for 
force 


force, to 

force together, to 
forefather 
forehead 


foremost 

foremost (person or thing) 
foremost, that which is 
foremost, to be 

foremost person 

foremost thing 

form 


form, to 


form something, tool used to 
forming something, the act of 


forsake, to 

forsaken 

forth from, to go 

forth from, to make to go 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’un-a 
*I'ach- 
*k'un- 
*k'un-a 
*phar- 
*bur-a 
*phah-a 
*H 'ar-s-a 
* Pakh-a 
*Dit’-a 
*Cuny-a 
*?eb-a 
*?eb-a 
*phat -d 
*khab-a 
*lakh-a 
*Pany- 
*thal-a 
*thur-a 
*zag-a 
*gid-a or *cid-a 
* holy. 
*gid- or *Gid- 
*Dab(b)a ~ *Pap'(p')a 
*phay-a 
*g 'aw-a 
*phar-a 
*xan-th-a 
*xar-a 
*mun- 
*ner-a 
*ner-a 
*sam-a 
*lip’-a 
*thikh- 
*kwhey- 
*lip’- 

* phikh-a 

* phikh-a 
*gar- 
*gap-a 
*gus- 
*gus- 


Number 


English Meaning 


fortitude 
fowl, wild 


fracture 
fragment 


fragrance 
free-born 
freed 

freed (from) 
freedom 
freeze, to 


fresh, to be 
friend 

fright 

frighten, to 
frightened, to be 


frightened, to be or become 
front 


front part 


frost 


fruit 


fruit, to bear 
fulfillment 
full 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*khar-a 
*cary-a 
*Gar’-GcarY-a 
*mur-a 
*dum-a 
*duny-a 
*chal-a 
*gad-a 
*khas-a 
*Cut’-a 
*har-a 
*her-a and/or *hor-a 
*¢hal-a 
*¢hal-a 
*gil- 
*khiy- 
*k'ul- 
*g in- 

* Pax- 

* Par-a 
*phel-a 
*sYupr- 
*phel- 
*fiat "- 
*sYur- 
*gab-a 
*xap-t^-a 
*pan-a 
*svub-a 
*gab-a 
*xap-t^-a 
*khir-a 
*k’ul’-a 
*g 'in-a 
*biry-a 

* ‘ph ir-a 
*chan-a 
* ‘ph ir- 
*kwhal-a 
*thaw-a 
*thir-a 
*was-a 
*mah-a 


483 


Number 


426 
563 
563 
905 
175 
180 
306 
355 
431 
767 
723 
701 
335 
335 
383 
444 
499 
584 
620 


484 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mal-a 859 
full, to be or become *mal- 859 
fullness *buw-a 81 
*phal-a 91 
*phu?-a 124 
*thir-a 208 
*hap'-a 719 
*mah-a 853 
*mal-a 859 
*mik’-a 896 
fur *bur-a 78 
furious, to be * Dekh. 658 
furnace *gub-a 391 
furrow *car-a 561 
fury *ghath-a 574 
* Dekh-a 658 
gain *hin-kh-a 736 
gain, to *hin-V-kh- 736 
game (= wild animals) *guw-a 400 
*guw-r-a 400 
gap *whal-m-a 258 
gape *han-a 695 
gape, to *hag- 695 
gash *dal-a 148 
*way-a 811 
gash, to *dal- 148 
gasp, to *Saw- 345 
gather, to *k’er- 490 
* Pas- 645 
*lak’- 950 
gather (together), to *gid- or *cid- 381 
gather together, to *kham- 415 
*k’ath- 483 
*cam- 558 
gather (with the hands or arms), to *haph- 719 
gathered *lak’-a 950 
gathered, that which as been *haph-a 719 
gathering *kham-a 415 
*K'ath-a 483 
*k’er-a 490 
*cam-a 558 
gathering, the act of *?Pas-a 645 


gazelle *Par-a 644 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 
genitals (male or female) 


genitals, male 
gentle 
get, to 


get rid of, to 
gift 


gimlet 
gird, to 


girdle 
give, to 


give back, to 
give birth, to 


give birth to, to 

give off smoke, vapor, steam, to 
given back, that which is 

giving 

gleam 

gleam, to 

gleaming 


glide, to 
gliding 
gliding, the act of 


glisten, to 


glistening 
glitter 


glitter, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phit vq 
*q’al’-a 
*phasy-a 
*rom-a 

*sag- or *Sag- 
*k'an- 

*čhąl- 
*f'oxW-g 
*oib-a 

*mig-a 

*bur-a 

*gir- 

*yar- 

*ya?-a 

*f 'oxw- 

*gib- 

*mig- 

*muy- 

*bar- 

*sYaw- or *s"ew- 
* Pum- 

*yil- 

*phit "y- 

*p ub- 
*muy-a 
*f'oxW-g 
*bal-a 

*t'ay- or *t'iy- 
*Gil-a 

*law-a 

*4il- or *3il- 
*gil- 

*gil-a 

*4il-a or *3il-a 
*gil- 

* Pel- 

*Gil-a 

*bal-a 
*wal"-a 

*dac- 

*f'ay- or *t'iy- 
*q al- or *q el- 
* Pel- 


485 


Number 


123 
578 
110 
973 


486 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


globe 
glorious 
glorious, to be 


glory 
glow 
glow, to 
glowing 


glowing, to be 
glowing embers 
glued 

gnat 

gnaw, to 


go, to 


go across, to 

go after (= follow), to 
go after (= pursue), to 
go around, to 

go (away), to 

go away, to 


go behind (= follow), to 
go forth, to 

go forth from, to 

go on foot, to 

go out, to 

go outside of, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*ewal-a 
*mag-a 
*nlhiy- 
*mag- 
*mag-a 
*law-a 
*t'ay- or *t'iy- 
*khum-a 
*law-a 
*k’wam- 
*k’al-a 
*1¢ im-a 
*k’uc-n-a (~ *k'oc-n-a) 
*tl'ar- 
*t1'ar-V-s- 
*buw- 
*phar- 
*f'aw- 
*gar- 
*giry- or *Giry- 
*kwhq]- 
*k’wal- 
*gal- 
*Pay- 

* Piy- 
*wal- 
*naf- 
*phar- 
*k’wal- 
*mar- 
*kwhq]- 
*bar- 
*f'aw- 
*k’wal- 
*vor- 
*vor-V-b- 
*wal- 
*k’wal- 
*phar- 
*gus- 
*lakh- 
*phar- 

* gus- 


Number 


585 
850 
606 
850 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


go over, to 
go (round), to 
go up, to 

go, to let 


goal 
goat 


goat, (young) 
goat, young 
goes round and round, that which 


going 


going (away) 
going, the act of 
good 


good, to be 
good, to do 
goodness 


goose 
goose, wild 


gossip 

gouge 

gouge, to 

gracious, to be 
graciousness 
gradually (= slowly) 


gradually, to do or approach something 


gradualness 
grain (= seed) 


grain, a kind of 

grain, (unripe or blighted) 
grandeur 

grasp 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phar- 
*mar- 
*sal- 
*f'aw- 
*čhąql- 
*phar-a 
*bag-a 
*dur-a 

* ar-a 
*Hhah-a 
*gad-a 
*kwhal-g 
*buw-a 
*phar-a 
* bar-a 
*çal-a 

* bar-a 
*mal-a 
* suw- 
*bar- 

* bar-a 
*mal-a 
*gan-a 
*Gar)-a 
*Gary-car)-a 
*war-a and/or *wir-a 
* Pakh-a 
*dal- 
*han- 
*han-a 
*hakh- 
*hakh- 
*hakh-a 
*har-a 
*yiw-a (~ *yew-a) 
*hay-a 
*phat’-a 
*mag-a 
* bar-a 
*phid-a 
*k'ab-a 
*Pam-a 
*Cap’-a 


487 


Number 


105 
880 


488 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
grasp, to *bar- 31 
* phe kh 203 
*eab- 353 
*ear- 369 
*egat "- 376 
*kham- or *q"am- 413 
*k’aw- 485 
*k'um- 501 
*"am- 629 
*fap - 754 
*woth- 837 
*lab- 942 
grasp with the hand, to *Khaph- 419 
grasped * Pam-a 629 
grasping *lab-a 942 
grasping, the act of *thekh_a 203 
*woth-a 837 
grass *C’am-a 339 
grate, to *Gar- 560 
grated *Gar-a 560 
grating, the act of *Gar-a 560 
gray *phary-a 107 
gray hair *Hhay-a 602 
gray, (hair) to turn *phary- 107 
*tdhay- 602 
(grease) *phul"-a 127 
grease *mar-a 881 
great *bir-a 49 
*gad-a 354 
*hal’-a 711 
*map-a 847 
*mah-a 853 
*mak -a 856 
*mik’-a 896 
great, to be *mah- 853 
*mak’- 856 
great, to be or become *ead- 354 
great amount *haw-a 731 
great importance, to be of *mag- 850 
great influence, to be of *mag- 850 
great number *haw-a 731 
*man-g-a 872 


great power, to be of *mag- 850 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


great quantity 
greatness 


grief 

grief, exclamation of 
grime 

grind, to 


grind down, to 


grinding 
grinding, the act of 


grinding pestle 
grinding stone 
grip 

grip, firm 


grip, to 
groan 


groan, to 


groove 
ground (= pulverized) 
ground (= pulverized), anything 


ground (= land) 


Proto-Nostratic 


*oary-a 
*bir-a 
*gad-a 
*mah-a 
*hag-a 
*hay 
*k’ar-a 
*bul- 
*t’ah- 
*chgh- 
*gin- 
*k’War- 
*Gar- 
*g'am- 
*hur- 
*wal- 
*was)- 
*mel- 
*mol- 
*chah-a 
*chah-a 
*gin-a 
*Gar-a 
*was)-a 
*k’War-a 
*k’War-a 


*kham-a or *q"am-a 


*k’ab-a 
*dYar-a 

* kham- or *q"am- 
*k’um-a 
*k’Was-a 
*Gar-a 
*Gar-car-a 
*k'um- 
*k’Was- 
*Gar- 
*Gar-Gar- 
*kwhar-a 
*mol-a 
*t’ah-a 
*Gar-a 

* Per-q 


489 


Number 


373 

49 
354 
853 


490 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*Pul-a 682 
ground (= land), elevated *t'id-a 238 
group of two *yor-a 790 
grow, to *bir- 49 
*buw- 81 
*čhąn- 336 
*oary- 373 
*khaw- 436 
*haly- 711 
*hon- 740 
* fag- 745 
*war- 816 
*man- 871 
*man-V-g- 872 
*mik’- 896 
*[ip- 960 
*riy- 972 
grow faint, to *dow-, *doy- 169 
*sYeny- 282 
grow old, to *phary- 107 
*thany- 192 
*sveny- 282 
*tdhay- 602 
*wath- 822 
grow thin, to *thah- 185 
grow (up), to *nvas-V-r- 937 
grow weak, to *dow-, *doy- 169 
grow weary, to *dow-, *doy- 169 
growl, to *gur- 396 
growling noise or sound *gur-a 396 
grown *hal’-a 711 
grown, that which is *chan-a 336 
growth *bul-y-a 65 
*bun-a 70 
*buw-a 81 
*phig’W-a 261 
*oary-a 373 
*khaw-a 436 
*haw-a 731 
*mik’-a 896 
*riy-a 972 
grub (= maggot; larva) *kwhyr-a 531 
grumble *k'um-a 500 


English Meaning 
grumble, to 


guard 

guard, to 
guardian 
guardianship 


guidance 

guide 

guide, to 

gully 

gulp down, to 

gurgle, to 

gurgling noise or sound 
gush 


gush forth, to 


gushing forth 
gut 

gutter (= ditch) 
habitation 

hair 

hair, (body) 
hair, (young, fine, or soft) 
half 
half-witted 
hammer 
hammer, to 
hand 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Gar- 
*Gar-car- 
*war-a 

* khql- 
*man-a 
*war-a 
*man-a 
*hak'-a 
*day-a 
*hak’- 
*Gal-a 
*Wely- 
*our- 

* our-a 
*sYor-a 
*k’wal-a 
* Yor- 


*zar- or *3ar- 


*k’wal- 
*nab- 
*nab-a 
*gur-a 
*Gar-a 

* Jil-a 
*Hhit-r-a 
*bur-a 


*wun-d-a (~ *won-d-a) 


* ar-a 
* Peb-a 
*t’Vad-a 
*t'Yad- 
*plan-a 


*phag-kwh-g 


*dYar-a 
*gab-a 
*gar-a 
*oas)-a 
*gat'-a 
*khħaph-a 
*k'aw-a 
*k’om-a 
*har-a 
*many-a 


491 


Number 


559 
559 
813 
409 
870 
813 
870 
707 
161 
707 
556 
780 


492 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


hand, flat of 
hand(ful) 


handful 


handful, to take a 
handle 


handle, to 


hang, to 


hang up, to 
hanging 
happen, to 
happening 
happiness 
happy, to be 


harass, to 

hard 

hard, that which is 
hard, to be 

hard work 


hardness 


harm 


harm, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phal-a 
*kham-a or *q"am-a 
*Pam-a 
*Kk’er-a 

* hap^-a 
*k'er- 
*phay-a 
*phag-kwh-g 
*phan- 

*pha y- V-kwh- 
*oasy- 
*duly- 

* ti^u n-V- k^- 
* ti^u n-V- kh- 
*dul)-a 
*bad- 
*bad-a 
*mak '-a 
*phar- 
*mak’- 
*daly- 

*t Var-a 
*khar-a 
*Cur-a 
*t’Yar-a 
*t’Yar- 
*Cur- 
*ghad-a 
*thik’-a 
*khar-a 
*Cur-a 
*dar-a 
*f'aw-a 
*dYab-a 
*g"an-a 
*tłhar-a 
*Dakh-a 
*wan-a 
*nikl-a 
*dar- 
*dvab- 
*owan- 


* Dakh- 


Number 


622 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


harm, to cause 

harmful 

harnessed 

harsh (= coarse; rough) 
harsh (= pungent) 

harsh (of sounds) 

harsh, to be 

harsh screech, to make a 
harsh sound, to make a 
harshness (= coarseness; roughness) 
harshness (= pungency) 
haste 

hasten, to 


hasten in advance, to 
hasty 

hatch eggs, to 
hatchet 

haulm 

hawk 
hawk-like bird 
haze (= mist) 
he 

he-goat 

head 


headman 
health 


healthy 
heap 


heap up, to 


heaped up 


Proto-Nostratic 


*tłhar- 

*dar-a 
*td'im-a 
*bar-a 

*khar-a 
*khath_q 

*bar- 

*khgth- 

*khg th. 

*bar-a 

*khar-a 
*phath_a 
*phar- 

*phat’- 

* phir- 

*gir?- or *cir?- 
*phar- 

*?Por-a 
*Pow-V-h- 
*haz-a 
*khal-a 
*hur-a (and/or *her-a ?) 
*hur-a (and/or *her-a ?) 
*p'ul’-a 

*si- (~ *se-) 
*buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) 
*phan-a 
*thal-a 

*khir-a 
*q’aw-a 
*qWal-a 
*hak’-a 
*svol-a 
*hal’-a 
*hal»-a 

*thyl-a 

*gid-a or *cid-a 
*khaw-a 
*khum-a 
*k’um-a 
*khum- 

*was- 

*was-a 


493 


Number 


599 
153 


494 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
hear, to *sady- 316 
* khul- 448 
*q’ Wary- or *q Yur- 593 
hearing *sad-a 316 
heart *khar-a 430 
heat *phekwh_q 115 
*dul-a 172 
*theph_g 204 
*t'ab-a 217 
*f'ay-a or *t’iy-a 235 
* sax" -q 281 
*khay-a 439 
*khum-a 452 
*oWir-a 511 
*k’Wam-a 537 
*k’Wat’-a 547 
*Pakwh-a 626 
*ħas-a 726 
*wal-a 802 
*war-a 817 
heat of sun *hag-a 687 
heat, to * phekwh- 115 
*phah- 130 
*phah-V-w- 130 
*Khay- 439 
heat up, to *dul- 172 
*t'ab- 217 
*sVaxw- 281 
*wal- 802 
heated *tther-a 603 
heaviness *k’Wury-a 553 
heavy *k’Wury-a 553 
heavy, to be *k wury- 553 
heavy rain *nab-a 918 
heed *guw-a 399 
heed, to *ouw- 399 
he-goat *khab-a 403 
heifer *phar-a 103 
*phur-a 128 
height *bir-a 49 
*bir-g-a 49 
*f'al-a 223 


*sal-a 321 


English Meaning 


held 

her [oblique] 

her [possessive] 

herd 

herd of small animals 
herdsman 

hero 

hide (= animal skin) 


hide, to 


high 


high, to be 


high, to make 


high place 

high rank 

higher in rank, to be 
higher in status, to be 
highest part 

highest person 
highest point 


highest thing 
highly esteemed 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*khaw-a 
*Khily-a 
*hon-a 
*?Pam-a 
*si- (~ *se-) 
*-si (~ *-se) 
*man-a 
*Cuw-a (~ *fow-a) 
*man-a 
*phar-a 
*plac -a 
*phal-a 
*khar-a 
*k Woy-a 
*nak"-a 
*phal- 
*thym- 
*Kha]y- 
*hag- 
*yam- 
*bir-g-a 
*f'al-a 
*sal-a 
*Khily-g 
*bir-V-g- 
* Çal- 
*k'ul- 
*Cam- 
*Cam-V-d- 
*bir-g-a 
*Hhir-a 
*har- 
*har- 
*war-a 
*ner-a 
*gub-a 
*k’ul-a 
*Cal-a 
*Cam-a 
*Cam-d-a 
*mun-a 
*ner-a 
*mag-a 


495 


Number 


436 
442 
740 
629 
326 
326 


496 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


hill 


him 
hind part 


hinder, to 
hindquarters 
hindrance 
his 

hit 


hit, to 


hitting, the act of 
(hoar)frost 
hoarse, to be 
hold 


hold, to 


hold (closely or tightly), to 
hold back, to 

hold firmly, to 

hole 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thųl-a 
*t'id-a 
*khil-a 
*mal-a 
*si- (~ *se-) 
*dub-a 
*k’wad-a 
*t'ad- 
*Car-a 
*t'ad-a 
*-si (~ *-se) 
* thaph_a 
*k Wah-a 
*laxW-a 
* fhaph- 
*t’aw- 
*dvab- 
*g"an- 
*k’ wah- 
*g ’wal- 
*nikh- 
*[axw- 

* laxV-q 
*thow-a 
*ghary- 

* bar-a 
*phid-a 
*khal-a 


*kham-a or *q'am-a 


*k’ab-a 
*Pam-a 
*Cap’-a 
* phid- 
*k'aw- 
*many- 

* Pam- 
*kħal- 
*dar- 
*biti^-a 
*phyufh-g 
*dur-a 
*ftihal-m-a 
*kwhar-q 


Number 


213 
238 
442 
858 
326 
170 
533 
218 
755 
218 
326 
193 
534 
959 
193 
233 
248 
508 
534 
589 
931 
959 
959 
211 
573 

31 
117 
409 
413 
455 
629 
754 
117 
485 
875 
629 
409 
251 

55 
137 
181 
258 
520 


English Meaning 


hole, to make a 
hollow (= cave) 


hollow out, to 


hollowing out, the act of 
home 
honey 


honor 
hoof 
hook 


hook together, to 
hook up, to 

hooked, that which is 
horn 

hot 


hot (of taste) 
hot, to be 


hot, to be or become 


hot, to make 
house 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


497 
Proto-Nostratic Number 
* Da kh-g 623 
*hay-a 695 
*hal’-a 712 
*dur- 181 
*khay-w-a 440 
*k’um-a 503 
*kwhar-a 520 
*hal’-a 712 
*gal- 358 
*kwhar- 520 
*xat - TIS 
*egal-a 358 
*man-a 869 
*bay-a 41 
*khany-a ~ *khiny-a ~ *khuny-a 417 
*mad-w-a 849 
*mal-a 861 
*mag-a 850 
*khab-a 404 
*thakh-a 186 
*gam-a 365 
*khon-k’-a, *khok'-a 447 
*tihup-kh-a 607 
* thakh- 186 
*tłhuy-V-kh- 607 
*k'un-a 504 
*khir-a 443 
*phekwh_q 115 
*t’ab-a 217 
*khym-a 452 
*khar-a 428 
*sJ"am- 277 
*k"am- 537 
*Dakwh- 626 
*Deph- 663 
*has- 726 
* sVaxw- 281 
*khay- 439 
*khym- 452 
*oWir- 511 
* sVaxw- 281 
*phar-a, (?) *phur-a 104 
*q’wad-a 587 


498 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


howl 


howl, to 
hubbub 


hump 


hunch 

(hunger) 

hunger 

hunt wild animals, to 


hurl, to 


hurling 

hurry 

hurry, to 

hurry, to be ina 


hurt, to 
husband 


husband’s sister 
husk 


ignite, to 
ignoble, to be 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Dil-a 
*man-a 
*Gar-a 
*Gar-car-a 
*watf-a 
*wal-a 
*Gar- 
*Gar-car- 
*q’Wal-a 
*wal-a 
*bun-a 
*p'ul-a 
*thaw-a 
*k'ar-a 
*k’um-a 
*Gub-a 
*bad-a 
*wal-a 
*guw- 
*guw-V-r- 
*g wal- 
*Cam- 
*q’wal-a 
*phath-a 
*gir- or *cir*- 
*phar- 
*phir- 

*g wal- 

* Dakh- 

* ar-a 
*k’el-a 
*phat a 
*Da- (~ *Pa-), *Pi- (~ *Pe-) 
*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*mi (~ *me) 
*na (~ *na) 
*Par-a 
*gil-a 
*t^Yin-a 
*sah-a or *Sah-a 
*Cen-a 
*Cql- 

* Pek- 


Number 


667 
869 
559 
559 
793 
799 


English Meaning 


ill, to be 

ill, to become 
ill, to fall 
illness 


illustrious 
illustrious, to be 


immature 
immerse in water, to 


immerse into, to 
immersion 
impediment 

in addition to 

in front of, to be 

in the middle of 
in-law, (elder) male 
in-law, female 


incise, to 


incision 


incisions, to make 
increase 


increase, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 
Proto-Nostratic 


*gal- 
*daw- 
*mary- 
*egal-a 
*mary-a 
*mag-a 

* td hir- 
*mag- 
*vil-a 
*mus- 
*mus)-V-k’- 
*t'al- 
*f'al-a 
*musY-a 
*musY-k’-a 
*t’ad-a 

*bi 

*da- (~ *da-) 
*mun- 
*mat"- or *meth- 
*f'ay-a 
*khal-a 
*k’el-a 
*k'ir- or *k'ur- 
*wury- 
*thar-a 
*khar-a 
*Hhar-t'-a 
*haz-a 
*xat’-a 
*tthar-V-t’- 
* bar-a 
*bul-y-a 
*oary-a 
*haw-a 
*was-a 
*mik '-a 
*riy-a 
*bun-V-g- 
*gar?- 
*khaw- 
*haw- 
*war- 


362 
158 
885 
362 
885 
850 
606 
850 
783 
909 
909 
222 
222 
909 
909 
218 

46 
143 
902 
886 
234 


499 


Number 


500 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*was- 821 
*mah- 853 
*mal- 859 
*man- 871 
*man-V-g- 872 
*mik’- 896 
*riy- 972 
increase (in number), to *mar- 847 
increased *was-a 821 
increment *was-a 821 
indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-), 
*mi- (~ *me-), 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 844 
inferior *khath_a 434 
inflammation *dary-a 155 
inflate, to *bul- 63 
*bun- 70 
*phuš- 129 
*phuw- 138 
*kħaw- 436 
inflation *bul-a 63 
*khaw-a 436 
initiate, to *bad- 10 
initiation *bad-a 10 
injure, to *dar- 153 
*dvab- 248 
*owan- 508 
*ghal- 571 
*tdhar- 599 
injury *dar-a 153 
*thar-a 196 
*t'aw-a 233 
*dvab-a 248 
*gar-a 370 
*g"an-a 508 
*ghal-a 571 
*tthar-a 599 
*way-a 811 
*nikh-a 931 
inquiry *sah-a or *Sah-a 318 
(insane, to be) *dul- 173 
(insane, to drive someone) *dul- 173 


insane, to become * Peb- 657 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
(insanity) *dul-a 
insect *kwhyr-a 
inside of anything *wat Y-a 
inside, the *k’war-b-a 
instigate, to *bad- 
instrument, sharp *wvhal-a 
insufficiency *k’al-a 
*nus’-a 
insufficient *k’al-a 
insuffient, to be *Dek’- 
intention *Cen-a 
interior *k’war-b-a 
interior of anything *wat Y-a 
interrogative pronoun stem *kwha- (~ *kwha-) 
*Pay-, * Pya- 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
interrogative/relative particle *na- (~ *na-) 
intoxicated *thar-a 
inundation *wel’-a 
investigation *sah-a or *Sah-a 
*Khal-a 
invitation *g’watvh_a 
invocation *k'ar-a 
*g "watyh.g 
inward part *k’War-b-a 
irritate, to *nady- 
irritating *nad»-a 
irritating, to be *nady- 
irritation *nad»-a 
issue (= offspring) *phir-a 
issue (from), to *4ar- or *$ar- 
it *si- (~ *se-) 
itch *ear-b-a 
its *-si (~ *-se) 
jab *tdhakwh_a 
jab, to *zer- or *Zer- 
jar *Khap!-a 
javelin *zer-a or *$er-a 
jaw *gen-a 
*k’an-a 
*k’ap"-a and/or *k’ep'-a 
*Gat Y-a 


*g'ab-a 


501 


Number 


576 


502 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
jawbone *k’ap"-a and/or *k'ep^-a 476 
join, to *gid- or *Gid- 381 
join (together), to *rakh- 965 
join together, to *dab- 145 
*dar- 152 
*thakh- 186 
*K'ach- 457 
*k'ath- 483 
*cam- 558 
*H im- 611 
join two things together, to *kholy- 446 
joined together *dar-a 152 
*H 'im-a 611 
joined together, to be or become *far- 268 
joining *dab-a 145 
joining (together), the act of *rakh-a 965 
joint *k'ag-a 474 
*k’eny-a 487 
joke, to *zak’- 295 
journey *phar-a 105 
*Pay-a 652 
*naf-a 916 
journey, to *naf- 916 
joy *phar-a 98 
*mak’-a 857 
judge, to *sad»- 316 
judgment *day-a 160 
*sad)-a 316 
judgment, sound * ħakh-a 705 
juice *Saw-a 344 
jumping *raq’-d 968 
jut out, to * gary- 374 
*mun- 902 
keen, to be *hakh- 705 
keeper *war-a 813 
kid *gad-a 356 
kill, to *g"gn- 508 
*q Wal- 589 
*hal- 708 
killing *dvab-a 248 
*ghath_a 574 
*q’wal-a 589 


*hal-a 708 


English Meaning 
kind (= benevolent) 
kind, to be 

kindle, to 

kindness 

kinsman 

kite 

knead (clay), to 


knee 
knife 


knob 


knock 


knock, to 


knot 


know, to 
knowledge 
known 

known, to make 
labor 


labor, to 


lack 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bar-a 
*bar- 
*bud- 
*Cal- 

* bar-a 

* ar-a 
*hur-a (and/or *her-a ?) 
*digh- 
*bfe]r-a 
*sakh-a 
*Cir-a 
*Sar-a 
*kwhar-a 
*k’Wat’-a 
*tthar-a 
*wah-a 
*wan-a 
*mip-a 
*k'an-a 
*k’um-a 
*t'uk'-a 
*k’an-a 
*k’ud-a 
*k"ad-a 
* toph. 
*t’uk’- 

* phym- 
*khgthq 
*k’ach-a 
*k’ay-a 
*k'en»-a 
*Dil- 

* fey- 
*baw-a 
*Cey-a 
*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*kha[- 
*war- and/or *wir- 
*daw-a 
*kham-a 
*kham- 
*k’qch- 
*had-a 


503 


Number 


504 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


lack, to 
lacking 


lacking, to be 
ladle 

lake 

lament, to 
lamentation 


land (= countryside) 
land (= earth; ground) 


land, any piece of 
language 
lap (up), to 


lap up, to 
lard 
large 


large amount 


large fish 
large quantity 


large quantity or amount 
largeness 

lax 

laxity 

lay, to 

lay down, to 

lay waste, to 


laying down, the act of 


Proto-Nostratic 


*gap-a 
*k’al-a 
*Dek’-a 
*hiw-a, *hiy-a 
*hiw-, *hiy- 
*gap-a 
*k’al-a 
*Dek’- 
*khay-a 
*mor-a 
*k'um- 
*k'ar-a 
*k’um-a 
*wal-a 

*g 'an-a 
*?Pul-a 
*mag-a 
*lam-a 
*lam-d-a 
*f'il-a 
*khil-a 
*lab- 
*lasy-, *]isY-, *lusy- 
*lakh- 
*sJil-a 
*bir-a 
*hal»-a 
*map-a 
*mik’-a 
*khum-a 
*man-g-a 
*kwha[-g 
*owan-a 
*map-a 
*bul-a 
*bir-a 
*dow-a, *doy-a 
*dow-a, *doy-a 
*Khay- 
*lag- 

*hal- 

*hul- 
*lag-a 


Number 


350 
463 
659 
737 
737 
350 
463 
659 
440 
900 
500 
479 
500 
799 
580 
682 
851 
952 
952 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


lead, to 
leader 


leading, the act of 
leaf 

leak 

leak, to 


leak out, to 
lean (= emaciated) 


lean, to be or become 


lean down (= bend down), to 
lean, that which is 


learning 


leather 
leave, to 


leave behind, to 
leaving 

left behind 

leg 

leisure 


leasure, at 
length 


lengthen, to 


lessen, to 


let go, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*wad- 
*phar-a 
*day-a 
*hak’-a 
*wad-a 
*t’or)-a 
*dun-a 

* dun- 
*k'waly- 
*3ar- or *$ar- 
*c'aw-a 
*c'aw-D-a 
*c'aw- 
*c'aw-V-D- 
*c'ar- 
*c'aw-a 
*c'aw-D-a 
*khal-a 
*k’Woy-a 
*f'aw- 

* ha] 
*gar- 
*yor- 
*vor-V-b- 
*čhąl- 
*gar- 

* bar-a 
*yor-a 
*yor-b-a 
*gap-a 
*lakh-a 
*¢chal-a 
*¢hal-a 
*thany-a 
*f'al-a 
*Put’-a 
*war-a 

* Put- 
*mad- 
*mat’- 

* thah- 

* kwhap- 


*t'qw- 


505 


Number 


794 
101 
161 
707 
794 


506 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*čhąl- 335 
level *phal-a 89 
level, that which is *phal-a 89 
liberated *her-a and/or *hor-a 701 
lick, to *t’al- 221 
*lakh- 948 
*lak’-, *lik’-, *luk’- 951 
*lasy-, *lis)-, *lusy- 953 
licking *t'al-a 221 
*lak"-a 948 
*lak’-a, *lik'-a, *luk’-a 951 
lie © recline), to *Khay- 438 
lie down, to * bad- 9 
*nakwh- 924 
*lam- 952 
*lam-V-d- 952 
life *hay-a 733 
*hay-w-a 733 
*fan-a 752 
*nap'-a, *nip-a, *nup'-a 925 
lift, to * phy |- 213 
*k'ul- 498 
* fam- 750 
*Cam-V-d- 750 
*xan- 773 
lift (up), to *nitt 932 
lift up, to *sal- 321 
*khip- 442 
*hal- 690 
*far-V-g- 756 
lifting, the act of *niti^-a 932 
light (7 luminosity) *bah-a 13 
*bar-a 33 
*bud-a 57 
*f'ay-a or *t'iy-a 235 
*Pel-a 660 
*wal"-a 805 
*wil’-a 833 
*law-a 956 
lightning *bar-a 33 
like (= as) *wa- (~ *wa-) 792 
like, to *mal- 860 


like, to be (= to resemble) *sam- 322 


English Meaning 


likeness 
limit 


lip 
liquid 


list (= enumerate), to 
listen, to 


little 
littleness 
live, to 


living 
load 


load tightly together, to 


load up and go, to 
location 

lofty 

loneliness 


lonely 
long 


long for, to 
long-lasting 
long-lasting, to be 
look, to 

look at, to 


loop 
lord 
lose one’s mind, to 


lose one’s way, to 
loss 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*sam-a 
*mad-a 
*mat'-a 


*lasY-a, *lis"-a, *lusY-a 


*Suw-a 
*suw-l-a 
*maw-a 
*t'il- 
*sady- 

* khul- 
*k'al-a 
*k’al-a 

* Pil- 
*hay- 
*hay-V-w- 
*Can- 
*Dil-a 
*f'an-a 
*?an-a 
*wig-a 
*f'an- 

* Pan- 
*Pin-a (~ *Pen-a) 
*bir-g-a 
*Khay-a 
*khay-w-a 
*xol-a 
*xol-a 
*f'al-a 
*Put’-a 
*haw- 
*thany-a 
* thany- 
*war- 
*day- 
*gal- 
*c'ur-a 
*sak’W-a 
*phar-a 
*?ad-a 

* Peb- 
*Peb- 
*gap-a 
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Number 


322 
848 
887 
953 
349 
349 
889 
239 
316 
448 
463 
463 
667 
733 
733 
752 
667 
226 
632 
832 
226 
632 
670 

49 
437 
437 
776 
776 
223 
686 
697 
191 
191 
813 
160 
360 
314 
320 
101 
617 
657 
657 
350 


508 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*eupl-a 395 
*Dek’-a 659 
loud clatter *cad-a 554 
*cad-cad-a 554 
loud noise *cad-a 554 
*cad-cad-a 554 
*xWir-g 781 
loud noise, to make a *cad- 554 
*cad-cad- 554 
*xWip- 781 
loud rumble *cad-a 554 
*cad-cad-a 554 
loud sound, to make a *Gad- 554 
*cad-cad- 554 
love *phar-a 98 
low *phul-a 125 
*lam-a 952 
*lam-d-a 952 
low, to be *lam- 952 
*lam-V-d- 952 
lower *khħath-a 434 
*hal-a 710 
lower part *khath_a 434 
*hal-a 710 
lower place *khath_a 434 
lower thing *Khath-a 434 
lower, to *hal- 710 
lowest part of anything *Pul-a 682 
lowest part or region (of anything) *bud-a 58 
lowland *lam-a 952 
*lam-d-a 952 
lowly, to be *Pek’- 659 
low-lying ground *lam-a 952 
*lam-d-a 952 
lump *bun-a 70 
*p'ul-a 140 
* thaw-a 202 
*k’ar-a 482 
*k’um-a 501 
*k’um-a 503 
lust *many-a 873 
lust after, to *many- 873 


luster *Pel-a 660 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


lying down 

maceration 

mad 

(mad, to be) 

(mad, to drive someone) 

mad, to go 

made in a skillful manner, 
that which is 

(madness) 

madness 

maggot 

magnificence 

make, to 


make an effort, to 
make clear, to 


make fast, to 
make fun of, to 
make known, to 


make (something) in a 
skillful manner, to 
make something, tool used to 
making (something) in a 
skillful manner, the act of 
make sport, to 
making something, the act of 
malady 


male 


male (human or animal) 


Proto-Nostratic 


*wal’-a 
*had-a 
*thah-a 
*?eb-a 
*dul- 
*dul- 

* Peb- 


*t’am-a 

*dul-a 

*?eb-a 
*kwhyp-q 
*mag-a 

*daw- 

*thikh- 

*khqm- 

*kwhey- 

*woy- 

*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*khal- 

*dab- 

*zak’- 

*c'ar- or *Č’ar- 
*khal- 

*war- and/or *wir- 


*t’am- 
*thikh_q 


*t’am-a 
*sak’- 
*thikh_q 
*mary-a 
*mun-a 
*nus»-a 
*khyum-a 
* ar-a 
*war-a 
*many-a 
*egle]n-d-a 
*xam-a 
*xam-d-a 
*mar-a 


805 

9 
185 
657 
173 
173 
657 


225 
173 
657 
531 
850 
157 
206 
414 
527 
838 
310 
410 
145 
295 
310 
410 
818 


225 
206 


225 
295 
206 
885 
904 
936 
451 
642 
812 
874 
378 
771 
771 
878 
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Number 


510 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
male animal *war-a 812 
male genitals *phasy-a 110 
male in-law, (elder) *t'ay-a 234 
male relative *Pay(y)a 655 
male relative, (elder) *t'ay-a 234 
male relative, older * Dakhkha 625 
* Daththg 647 
male relative, (older) *Pan(y)a 639 
male of certain animals *daqh-a 151 
male of small, hoofed animals *buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) 62 
male sheep *khab-a 403 
malevolent *dar-a 153 
malicious *nad*-a 920 
malicious, to be *nad»- 920 
mallet *k'an-a 472 
man *khum-a 451 
*?Par-a 642 
*war-a 812 
*man)-a 874 
man, (young) *mar-a 878 
man, old *p'ap '-a 139 
manifest *wil’-a 833 
manifest, to *wib- 833 
manifestation *wil-a 833 
manly, to be *xam- 771 
*xam-V-d- 771 
manner *har-a 721 
manslaughter *q’wal-a 589 
many *ba3-a 42 
*phal-a 91 
*Paph-a 640 
*ma?-a 847 
*mak’-a 856 
*mal-a 859 
*man-g-a 872 
many, to be *ba3- 42 
*mar- 847 
marsh *mar-a 883 
mark off, to *mih- 895 
mash, to *nady- 919 
mashed, anything *nad’-a 919 
mass *k’um-a 501 
massacre *wel-a 828 


English Meaning 


massive 
massiveness 
master 


mastery 
mat 
mature 


mature, to 


maturity 


mead 

meadow 

meager 

meal (= food; repast) 


mean (= nasty) 


mean (= nasty), to be 
measure 


measure, to 
measure out, to 


measurement 


melt, to 

melted 

memory 

mentally sharp, to be 
metal 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thik’-a 
*thik’-a 
*phar-a 

* Pad-a 
*har-a 
*hin-k"-a 
*khgthaq 
*net Y-a 
*phary-a 
*Cath_a 
*bul-V-y- 
*phary- 
*nvas-V-r- 
*bul-y-a 
*phary-a 
*Cath_q 


*2a- (~ *22-), *2i- (~ *2e-) 


*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*mi (~ *me) 
*na (~ *na) 
*mad-w-a 
*wel’-a 
*k'al-a 
*Pakh-a 
*Cun)-a 
*phul-a 
*nad»-a 
*nady- 
*mad-a 
*mat’-a 
*mih-a 
*mih- 
*mad- 
*mat’- 
*xal-a 
*mad-a 
*mat'-a 
*mih-a 
*Gar- 
*Gar-a 
*gun-a 
*hakh- 
*hay-a 


511 


Number 


207 
207 
101 
617 
723 
736 


848 
887 
770 
848 
887 
895 
560 
560 
394 
705 
700 


512 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
method *har-a 721 
midday heat *hag-a 687 
middle *k’war-b-a 543 
*math-a or *meth-a 886 
might *gad-a 354 
*wak’-a 796 
*mag-a 850 
mighty *gad-a 354 
*Pab-a 615 
* "ad-a 617 
mighty, to be * Pad- 617 
*mak’- 856 
mighty, to be or become *ead- 354 
milk *mam(m)a, *mema 845 
*mal-a 862 
mincing, the act of *k’ep’-a 488 
mind *san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *Sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 323 
*gun-a 394 
minute (= small) *nus)-a 934 
minute (= small), to be *nus)- 934 
misery *muy-a 904 
misfortune, exclamation of *hay 699 
mist *p'ul-a 141 
*hag-a 704 
mistaken, to be *mal- 866 
misty *hag-a 704 
mix, to * bul- 67 
*k’al- 465 
mix together, to *k’ath- 483 
mix up, to *bul- 67 
mixed colors, that which is *bul-a 68 
mixture *bul-a 67 
*k’atl-a 483 
moan *k’um-a 500 
*k’Was-a 546 
moan, to *k’um- 500 
*k’Was- 546 
mock, to *zak’- 295 
mockery *sak’-a 295 
moist *Suw-a 349 


*Suw-l-a 349 
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English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mat’-a 888 
*nat’-a 927 
moist, to be *mat’- 888 
moisten, to *t’aly- 224 
*wal- 801 
*wet '- 831 
*nat’- 927 
*lah- 946 
*law- 958 
*rek’- 971 
moistness *nat’-a 927 
*lah-a 946 
moisture *$uw-a 349 
*Suw-l-a 349 
*wal-a 801 
*mat’-a 888 
mold *lip’-a 961 
mold, to *lip’- 961 
mold (clay), to *digh- 167 
moment *Pam-a 630 
mommy *ma(a) 845 
more *Paph-a 640 
more, that which is *Paph-a 640 
more, to be *Paph- 640 
moreover * Paph- 640 
morning *dil’-a 165 
morsel *bal-a 20 
*Pakh-a 621 
*mol-a 899 
morsel bitten *H 'ar-s-a 609 
mortar *hur-a 743 
*mol-a 899 
mosquito *k'uc-n-a (~ *k'oc-n-a) 497 
most prominent (person or thing) *xan-t"-a 774 
most prominent, that which is *xan-a 773 
most prominent part *mun-a 902 
most prominent person *ner-a 928 
most prominent thing *ner-a 928 
mother *da 144 
*da-da- 144 
*Pam(m)a 631 
*Pana 636 


*Pay(y)a 654 


514 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*Pema 661 
*Penva 662 
*ma(a) 845 
*mam(m)a, *mema 845 
motion *ghad-a 570 
motion, any rapid *Por-a 676 
*raq -a 968 
motion, to be in *ghad- 570 
motion, to put into *ghad- 570 
mound *thy[.g 213 
mount, to * Dor-V-g- 678 
*far-V-g- 756 
mountain *t'id-a 238 
*Cal-a 747 
*mal-a 858 
mountain-goat *Par-a 644 
mounting * Dor-g-a 678 
*(ar-g-a 756 
mourning *k’um-a 500 
mouth *ham-a 694 
*hay-a 695 
mouth, to take into the *ham- 694 
move, to *gir- or *Giry- 388 
*k’al- 465 
*ghad- 570 
*Çath- 757 
*rag- 963 
move about, to *ķwhąl- 513 
move away from, to * Pot- 679 
move back and forth, to *raq '- 968 
move hastily, to * Por- 676 
move out of the way, to * Pot- 679 
move quickly, to *phat’- 113 
* Dekh. 658 
* Por- 676 
*haph- 720 
*raq '- 968 
move rapidly, to *phath- 111 
*kwhath- 524 
* Por- 676 
move swiftly, to *phar- 102 
*phir- 120 


*oir)- or *Giry- 388 
Sg 
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English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
move to or toward, to *?ot’- 679 
movement *eir?-a or *Giry-a 388 
*ghad-a 570 
*rag-a 963 
movement, rapid *kwhath_q 524 
*Dekh_a 658 
movement, violent *Dekh-a 658 
movement away from *Pot’-a 679 
movement to or toward *Pot’-a 679 
much *baj-a 42 
*phal-a 91 
*k'an-a 471 
*mak’-a 856 
*mik’-a 896 
much, to be *ba3- 42 
mucous, dried *phakh-a 85 
mud *diq'-a 167 
mulberry *mur-a 907 
multitude *khum-a 450 
*cam-a 558 
*man-a 871 
*man-g-a 872 
mumble *k’Was-a 546 
mumble, to *k’Was- 546 
munch, to *k’ep’- 488 
murder *q’Wal-a 589 
*wed-a 827 
*nikh-a 931 
murmur *k’Was-a 546 
*Gar-a 559 
*Gar-Gar-a 559 
*mur-a 908 
*mur-mur-a 908 
murmur, to *k’Was- 546 
*mur- 908 
*mur-mur- 908 
musical instrument *bir-a 50 
mutilated *mur-a 905 
mutter, to *Gar- 559 
*Gar-car- 559 
my * Piya 674 
name *žaħ-a 331 


nape of the neck *k’aph-a 477 


516 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


narrow 

narrow, to make 
near 

near to, to draw 
nearness 

neck 


need 


needs fulfilled, to have all 


need, to stand in 
needy 


negative/prohibitive particle 


nerve 
net 


news 
next 


nick (= incision; notch) 


night 
nighttime 
nip, to 
nip off, to 
nipple 


no 


nobility 
noble 
nobleman 
noise 


Proto-Nostratic 


*han-g-a 
*han-V-g- 
*gid-a or *Gid-a 
* Paw- 
*Pany-a 
*ghary-a 
*q’el-a 

*g "ur-a 
*xWel-a 
*makh-a 
*bad-a 

*gap-a 
*Pek’-a 
*hiw-a, *hiy-a 
* thip- 

* fiy V-ph- 
*hiw-, *hiy- 
*k'al-a 

* pe 


*ma(?)- (~ *ma(r)-) 


*na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), 


*nu (~ *no) 
*sVir-a 
*khath-_q 
*net’Y-a 


*war-a and/or *wir-a 


*mal-a 

*has-a 

*rum-a 
*nakwh-gq 

*f viph- 

*k'ir- or *k'ur- 
*diy-a 

*3u3-d 

*Cim-a 

* pe 


*ma(?)- (~ *ma(?)-) 


*na (~ *no), *ni (~ *ne), 


*nu (~ *no) 
*mag-a 
*har-a 
*har-a 


*bah-a 


Number 


717 
717 
381 
634 
634 
573 
583 
595 
780 
854 


737 
463 


846 


432 
929 


924 
275 
491 
168 
302 
762 
656 
846 


915 
850 
723 
723 

14 


English Meaning 


noise, (rustling or rumbling) 


noise, loud 


noise, to make 


noise, to make a 


noise, to make a loud 


noise, to utter a 


noisy, to be 
nose 


not 


notch 


notch, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bar-a 
*bug-r-a 
*daw-a 
*eal-a 
*khal-a 
*khay-a 
*khil-a 
*q’wal-a 
*was-a 
*wal-a 
*mur-a 
*mur-mur-a 
*t Yar-a 
*Gad-a 
*cad-cad-a 
*\Wir-a 
*bah- 
*bug-V-r- 
*daw- 

*¢ Yar- 
*khal- 

* khay- 

* Khi]. 
*mur- 
*mur-mur- 
*cad- 
*cad-cad- 
*xWir- 

* bar- 

* gal- 


*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *Sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 


* Pe 


*ma(?)- (~ *ma(r)-) 


*na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), 


*nu (~ *no) 
*dal-a 


*k'ir-a or *k'ur-a 


*haz-a 
*dal- 


*k'ir- or *k'ur- 


*ha3- 


36 

61 
156 
361 
408 
418 
441 
588 
793 
799 
908 
908 
272 
554 


517 


Number 


518 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
nothing *Pal-a 628 
notice *gun-a 394 
*euw-a 399 
notice, to *baw- 39 
*oun- 394 
*ouw- 399 
*fen- 758 
noticeable, that which is *xan-a 773 
notion *Cen-a 759 
nourish, to * phiny- 118 
*k’al- 461 
nourishing *phiny-a 118 
nourishment *phah-a 84 
*phiny-a 118 
*k'al-a 461 
*ti'ar-s-a 609 
* Dit '-a 672 
now *Pam-a 630 
*nu 933 
number *xal-a 770 
numerous * Daph-q 640 
*mal-a 859 
*man-g-a 872 
numerous, to be *ba3- 42 
nurse, to *k’wan- 538 
*mam-, *mem- 845 
*mal- 862 
nurse (a child), to *man- 867 
nurture, to *phiny- 118 
nutriment *k’al-a 461 
obscure *bal-a 18 
obscure, to *dum- 177 
*hag- 704 
obscure, to be or become *bal- 18 
obscurity *bal-a 18 
*k'ar-a 480 
observation *guw-a 399 
*k’any-a 475 
*rar-a 962 
*rap-y-a 962 
*rak'-a 967 
observe, to *baw- 39 


*guw- 399 


English Meaning 


observes, that which 
observing, the act of 
obstacle 

obstruct, to 

obstruction 

obtain, to 

obtained 

obvious, to be or become 
occur, to 

odor 

odor, to give off a strong 
offer, to 

offering 

offspring 


(oil) 

oil 
ointment 
old 


old, to be or become 
old, to become 


old, to grow 


old age 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’any- 
*war- 
*rak’- 
*k'an"-a 
*k'an"-a 
*t’ad-a 
*t'ad- 
*t’ad-a 
*sag- or *Sag- 
*?Pam-a 
*gal- 

* bad- 
*Cut’-a 
*gyiph- 
*hin-V-kh- 
*hin-kh-a 
*phasy-a 
*phir-a 
*k’an-a 
*?Pum-a 
*nvap"-a 
*phul-a 
*mar-a 
*mar-a 
*bul-a 
*thany-a 
*sYeny-a 
*$aw-a 
*gir-a 
*k'er-a 
*Cath-a 
*watl-a 
*oiry- 

* bul- 

* per- 
*phary- 
* thany- 
* sveny- 
*tdhay- 
*wath- 
*thany-a 
*sYeny-a 
*gir?-a 


519 


Number 


475 
813 


520 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*k’er-a 489 
*(¢hay-a 602 
*('ath-g 757 
old man *p ap -a 139 
old person *sVeny-a 282 
*gir-a 387 
*k'er-a 489 
old woman *p'ap -a 139 
(older) female relative *Pan(y)a 638 
(older) male relative *Pan(y)a 639 
older female relative * Da khkha 624 
* Pema 661 
older male relative * Da khkha 625 
* Daththg 647 
older relative (male or female) * Pat Ya 648 
on * Pan- 635 
*Cal- 747 
on fire, to be *hag- 687 
on top of *fal- 747 
*xan- 773 
one *?Poy-a 681 
one [indefinite pronoun stem] *ma- (~ *ma-), 
*mi- (~ *me-), 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 844 
one who makes or constructs 
something in a skillful manner *t'am-a 225 
ooze, to *k’waly- 536 
open *phal-a 89 
*phath-a 112 
open, that which is *phal-a 89 
open, to *ban- 23 
*phath- 112 
*hay- 695 
open, to be *phath- 112 
*wel- 829 
open, to burst *phath- 112 
open land *bar-a 38 
*wel"-a 829 
open space *phal-a 89 
*phath-a 112 
*wel-a 829 
open surface *phal-a 89 


open the mouth, to *han- 695 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


opening 


oppose, to 


opposite side 
opposite, that which is 
oppress, to 


oppressed 
oppressed, to be 
opression 


or 


order 

order, to arrange in 
order, to put in 
ordinary, to be 

ore 

origin 

originate, to 
origination 

other 


other [indefinite pronoun stem] 


other side 


otherwise 
outcry 
outdoor area 
outer covering 
outgrowth 


Proto-Nostratic 


*had-a 
*ban-a 
*phach_a 
*phath-a 
*phuth-q 
*dur-a 
*phal-m-a 
*hay-a 

* Deth- 
*mar- 
*phin-a 
* Deth-g 
*bad- 
*daly- 
*hak’- 
*dal’-a 
*hag- 
*bad-a 
*hak’-a 
*hag-a 


*Jaw-, *2wa- (~ *2wo-) 


*hary- 
*woy-kh-a 
*woy- V-k^- 
*woy- V-k^- 
* pek "- 
*hay-a 
*phit Va 
*bad- 
*bad-a 
*phin-a 
*hal-a 
*mal-a 


*ma- (~ *ma-), 


*mi- (~ *me-), 


*mu- (~ *mo-) 


*phin-a 
*hal-a 
*hal- 
*q’wal-a 
* Dut"-a 
*k Woy-a 
*dar»-a 


123 


260 


864 


844 
260 
691 
691 
588 
686 
552 
155 


521 


Number 


522 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*Cag-a 745 
outpour *baS-a 1 
*bal-a 19 
outside of, to go *gus- 398 
outside, to make to go *ous- 398 
outsider *gus-a 398 
outstrip, to * phar- 101 
oven *Deph_a 663 
over (= above) *Pany- 635 
*Cal- 741 
*xan- 773 
over (= above), that which is *Paph-a 640 
over (= above), to be *Paph- 640 
*har- 723 
overflow *Dib-a 666 
overflow, to *bal- 19 
*bul- 63 
*bun- 71 
*k wal- 536 
* Dib- 666 
*haw- 730 
overshadow, to *t’val- and/or *t Yil- 266 
*hag- 704 
overtake, to *phar- 101 
overturn, to *maquvh- 876 
*mar- 879 
overturned *hap'-a 696 
overturning *hap'-a 696 
*maqv'-a 876 
Ox *k’Wow-a 551 
pacify, to *t'um- 246 
pack *bag-a 12 
pack tightly together, to *t'an- 226 
pack together, to *hak’- 689 
packed tightly together *t'an-a 226 
pain *phal-a 95 
*thaly-a 189 
*oal-a 362 
*kac!-a 456 
*hak’-a 689 
*wal-a 803 
*mir-a 898 


*mun-a 904 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


pain, to be in 


pain, to cause 


painful, to be 
pair 


pair, to 

palm (= flat of the hand) 
palpitate, to 

pan 

pant, to 

parched 

part 


part, to 

part asunder, to 

part cut off 

parted 

partridge (onomatopoeic bird name) 
pass, to 

pass (of time), to 

pass across, to 

pass over, to 

passage 


passion 
path 


paw 
pay attention, to 


pay-back 
pay back, to 
payment 


Proto-Nostratic 


*nikl-a 
*nus)-a 
*gal- 
*mun- 
*nusy- 
*mir- 
*mun- 
*phaly- 
*khol’-a 
*yor-a 
*kho[v- 
*phal-a 
*phath- 
*gub-a 
*Saw- 
*tdher-a 
*phar-a 
*phasy-a 
*duny-a 
*chal-a 
*Sih-a 
*?ar-a 
*law- 

* Par- 
*law-a 
*?Par-a 
*k’ak’-a 
* phar- 
*wath- 
*phar- 
*phar- 
*phar-a 
*qhad-a 
*mar-a 
*many-a 
*ghad-a 
*Piy-a 
*many-a 
*guw- 
*Cen- 
*khap’-a 
* khap = 
*kwhar-a 


931 
936 
362 
904 
936 
898 
904 

95 
446 
790 
446 

90 
111 
391 
345 
603 

99 
109 
180 
306 
347 
641 
957 
641 
957 
641 
460 
105 
822 
105 
105 
105 
570 
880 
873 
570 
673 
875 
399 
758 
421 
421 
523 


523 


Number 


524 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


peace 


peace, to be at 
peaceful 


peak (= pinnacle) 


peep, to 
peer at, to 
peg 


pelt (= animal skin) 


penis 


perceive, to 


perceived, that which is 


perceives, that which 


perceiving 


perceiving, the act of 


perception 


Proto-Nostratic 


*kwhey-a 
*t'um-a 

*Pany-a 

*Pany- 

*f'um-a 

*Pany-a 

*oab-a 

*oary-a 

*khir-a 

*q’War-a 

*Cal-a 

*e’iry- 

*gal- 

* thgkh_q 

*t'ul-a 
*tdhug-kh-a 
*nakh-a 

*biry-a 

*bul-a (~ *bol-a) 
*phasy-a 
*khum-a 
*many-a 

*san- or *san-, 
*sin- or *Sin-, 
*sun- or *sun- 
*oun- 

*k’any- 

*rap- 

*rap-V-y- 

*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *Sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 
*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 
*k’any-a 

*rap-a 

*rap-y-a 
*k’any-a 

*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *Sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 
*gun-a 


Number 


526 
246 
633 
633 
246 
633 
352 


323 


323 
475 
962 
962 
475 


323 
394 


English Meaning 


period (of time) 
perish, to 


perish, to cause to 
perplex, to 
perplexed, to be 


perplexity 


perturbation 
pestle 

pestle, grinding 
(pick)axe 

pick, to 


pick up, to 
picked 


picking, the act of 
piece 


piece broken off 
piece cut off 


pierce, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’any-a 
*rap-a 
*rar-y-a 
*wan-a 
*bad- 
*guph- 
*mary- 
*hul- 
*dul- 
*dig- 
*dul- 

* makh- 
*mal- 
*dic-a 
*dul-a 
*mal-a 
*k’al-a 
*cal-a 
*hur-a 
*k’War-a 
*gad-a 
*gar-a 
*k'er- 
*hac’- 
*k'ul- 
*hac’-a 
*lak’-a 
*hac’-a 
*chal-a 
*ead-a 
*khas-a 
*mol-a 
*bitih-a 
*dum-a 
*dun»-a 
*k'ir-a or *k'ur-a 
*kwhar-a 
* bur- 
*dal- 

* thar- 
*4er- or *Zer- 
*chag- 

* dhgkwh- 


525 


Number 


475 
962 
962 
808 


526 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*xat’- 775 
*mir- 898 
*nag- 921 
piercing (of sounds) *kħath-a 435 
pile *khaw-a 436 
pile up, to * phy |- 213 
*khyum- 450 
pimple *phul»-a 126 
pinch *bit'Y-a 54 
pinch, to *t'yiph- 275 
pit *khay-w-a 440 
*kwhar-a 520 
*wur*-a 842 
place *dag-a 146 
* Das-aq 646 
* Pin-a (~ *?en-a) 670 
place, to *dag- 146 
*daw- 157 
*day- 159 
*khay- 438 
*Pasy- 646 
place down, to *lag- 944 
place, to put in *dag- 146 
placed * Pas -a 646 
placed, to be *khay- 438 
placing down, the act of *lag-a 944 
plain (= evident) *oal-a 360 
plain, to be *Dek’- 659 
plait, to *t'an- 227 
*Khgth- 432 
*haw- 732 
plaited, anything *t'an-a 227 
plaited, that which is *Khath-a 432 
plaiting, the act of *haw-a 732 
plane, to * thar- 199 
plank *Cir-a 341 
play (a musical instrument), to *bir- 50 
play (a wind instrument), to *4im- or *Zim- 300 
play about, to *sak - 295 
playing (a musical instrument) *bir-a 50 
playing (a wind instrument) *zim-a or *Zim-a 300 
pleasant *mal-a 860 
pleasant, to be *mak’- 857 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX §27 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
pleasantness *mal-a 860 
pleased, to be *phar- 98 
pleasing *mal-a 860 
pleasure *mak’-a 857 
plenty *thir-ph_a 209 
*gam-a 366 
*fiaph-q 719 
*map-a 847 
plenty, to have *thir- 208 
* phir-V-ph- 209 
pluck, to *phid- 132 
*t'ar- V-ph- 231 
*k'er- 490 
*hac’- 702 
pluck off, to *phid- 132 
*gal- 357 
*k’ab- 467 
pluck out, to *phid- 132 
*k’ab- 467 
plucked *hac’-a 702 
plucking *t'ar-ph-a 231 
plucking, the act of *phid-a 132 
*hac '-a 702 
plug *3ag-a 293 
plum *biry-q -a 52 
plunder *svilY-a 284 
plunge *mus/-a 909 
*mus)-k’-a 909 
plunge, to *f'am- 749 
plunge in water, to * musy- 909 
*mus-V-k’- 909 
plunge into, to *t al- 222 
point (= tip) *bar-a 21 
*dud-a 171 
*4u3-a 302 
*oary-a 374 
*g "ar-a 591 
point of time *Pam-a 630 
point out, to *khal- 410 
*war- and/or *wir- 818 
pointed * "ad*-a 618 
pole *Gary-a 562 


polish, to *mel- 890 


528 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mol- 899 
pool *mor-a 900 
poplar tree *t Yar-a 270 
*wir-a 835 
portion *bay-a 40 
*phar-a 99 
*phasy-a 109 
*Sih-a 347 
*xal-a 770 
*wan-a 808 
possessions *hap'-a 719 
post-positional intensifying 
and conjoining particle *kwhą- (~ *kwhg-) 512 
pot (= container) *eal-a 359 
*gub-a 391 
*k’ud-a (~ *k'od-a) 496 
*kwhar-a 522 
pound, to *dar- 153 
* fhaph- 193 
*f'ah- 219 
*t'aph- 228 
*pP uk- 244 
*pvhym- 263 
*t Yad- 264 
*chah- 304 
*gin- 385 
*k'an- 472 
*k’Wad- 532 
*k Wah- 534 
*hur- 743 
*was*- 820 
pound (earth), to *diqh- 167 
pounded *k’wah-a 534 
pounding *chah-a 304 
pounding, the act of *chah-a 304 
*gin-a 385 
*was*-a 820 
pour, to *bas- 1 
*ban- 22 
*lah- 946 
pour out, to * Dib- 666 
pour over, to *bal- 19 
* Dib- 666 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 
pouring 


poverty 
power 


powerful 


powerful, to be 


pray, to 
prayer 
precede, to 
prepare, to 


preparing, the act of 
presence 
present (= gift) 


present, to 
presently 
press, to 


press between the fingers, to 
press forward, to 

press (in), to 

press in, to 


press together, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Por-a 
*lah-a 
*k’al-a 
*egal-a 
*?Pab-a 
*hal»-a 
*wak’-a 
*wal-a 
*woy-a 
*mag-a 
*mak’-a 
*?ad-a 
*hal’-a 
*mag-a 
*mak’-a 
*gal- 

* Pad- 
*mak’- 
* phir- 
*phir-a 
*phar- 
*har- 
*rqkh- 
*rakh-a 
*k’al-a 
*t’oxW-a 
*hin-kh-a 
*hin-V-kh- 
*nu 

* thq|y- 
*jag- 
*čhečh- 
*wal- 
*nady- 
*nvam- 
*bit Y- 
*phar- 

* 1 ukh- 
* thyr- 
*k Wah- 
* thik’- 
*c’ur- 
*gid- or *Gid- 


676 
946 
463 
364 
615 
711 
796 
797 
838 
850 
856 
617 
711 
850 
856 
364 
617 
856 
135 
135 
101 
72] 
965 
965 
466 
242 
736 
736 
933 
190 
293 
337 
803 
919 
939 

54 
101 
612 
216 
534 
207 
314 
381 


529 


Number 


530 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*k'um- 501 
*H 'im- 611 
*hak’- 689 
press with the hand, to *Khaph- 419 
pressed, that which is *čhečh-aą 337 
pressed close together *eid-a or *cid-a 381 
pressed down, to be *hag- 703 
pressed tightly together *t'an-a 226 
pressed together *k’Wah-a 534 
*1¢ im-a 611 
pressing *jag-a 293 
*n"am-a 939 
pressing, the act of *čhečh-aą 337 
pressure *bit Y-a 54 
*thaly-a 190 
*thik’-a 207 
*thyr-a 216 
*k'um-a 501 
prick *chag-a 303 
prick, to *biti^- 55 
*dal- 148 
*chag- 303 
* td hakwh_ 597 
*xat’- 775 
prickly * "ad*-a 618 
private parts (male or female) *q 'al"-a 578 
proceed, to *buw- 80 
* Pay- 652 
*Çath- 757 
proclaim, to *bakh- 16 
proclamation *bak^-a 16 
*k'ar-a 479 
procure, to *kwhap- 523 
procurement *kwhar-a 523 
produce *k'an-a 469 
produce, to *čhaąn- 336 
*k'an- 469 
produced *k'an-a 469 
produced, that which is *éhan-a 336 
progenitor *many-a 874 
project, to *gary- 374 
prominence *did-a 162 
prominent, that which is most *xay-a 773 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
prong *tdhakwh_a 
pronominal base of uncertain 
deictic function *gi- (~ *ge-) 
proper *t'akh-a 
*SJuw-a 
proper, to be *t'akdh- 
* sYuw- 
*c'al- or *č’al- 
property *haph-a 
propriety *t'akh-a 
*SJuw-a 
prosper, to *riy- 
prosperity *bul-y-a 
*buw-a 
*c'al-a or *é’al-a 
*g"an-a 
*riy-a 
protect, to *phiny- 
*f'aq - 
*man- 
protector *man-a 
protection *phin*-a 
*khad-a 
*khal-a 
*man-a 
*rak’-a 
protrude, to *oary- 
*mun- 
protuberance *did-a 
*thaw-a 
*k’ar-a 
*Cag-a 
protuberance, rounded *bun-a 
proximity *Pany-a 
puff *bul-a 
*bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) 
* phu S-a 
*phuw-a 
puff of air *Duph-a 
puff, to *phuw- 
puff up, to *bar- 
*bul- 


*bun- 


531 


Number 


597 


532 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*phys- 129 
*phuyw- 138 
puffed up *Siw-a 348 
pull *thar-a 194 
pull, to * bir- 51 
*phid- 132 
* thar- 194 
pull apart, to *p'ut’- 142 
pull off, to *bir- 51 
*phid- 132 
*k’aly- 467 
*xwal- 777 
pull (out), to *wal- 798 
pull out, to *phid- 132 
*k’aly- 467 
*xVal- 777 
pulled along, something *thar-a 194 
pulled-off piece or part *p’ut’-a 142 
pulling *wal-a 798 
pulling, the act of *phid-a 132 
pulling off, the act of *bir-a 51 
*xWal-a 777 
pulling out, the act of *xwal-a 777 
pulverized, anything *t'ah-a 219 
pungency *khar-a 428 
pungent * $em-a 334 
*khar-a 428 
pungent, anything that is *sem-a 334 
pungent smell *dviph-a 255 
punishment *sad*-a 316 
puppy *kħuwan-a or *k^un-a 454 
pure *hal-a 690 
purify, to * Pal- 627 
purity *hal-a 690 
pursue, to *mar- 880 
purulent, to be *kWiy- 550 
pus *kwiy-q 550 
push *thaly-a 190 
*3ag-a 292 
*H 'ukh-a 612 
push, to *thak’- 187 
* thaly- 190 
*3ag- 292 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


push in, to 


pushed together 
pustule 

put 

put, to 


put down, to 

put in order, to 
put in place, to 
put in place, to be 
put into motion, to 
put out (fire), to 
put (together), to 
put together, to 


putting down, the act of 
putting (together), the act of 
putrid 

putrid, to be 

putrid thing 

puzzled, to be 

quaking 

quarrel 


quarrel, to 


quick 
quiet 


quiet, to 

quiet, to be 
quiet, to become 
quietness 


Proto-Nostratic 


*t ukh- 
* thyp- 
*k’Wah- 
*k’Wah-a 
*bug-a 
*?Pas’-a 
*dag- 
*daw- 
*day- 
*khay- 

* Pasy- 
*lag- 
*woy- V-k^- 
*dag- 
*dag- 
*ghad- 
*k’Was- 
*rqkh- 

* kač- 
*Gam- 
*har- 
*lag-a 

* rakh-g 
*q ar-a 
*k wiy- 
*q ar-a 
*dig- 
*rag-a 
*bur-a 
*cal-a 
*ghath_a 
*mar-a 
*bur- 
*mar- 
*?Por-a 
*f'um-a 
*k’War-a 
*?Pan’-a 
*rom-a 
*f'um- 

* Pan- 
*ham- 
*f'um-a 


612 
216 
534 
534 

60 
646 
146 


533 


Number 


534 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


quietude 


quiver, to 
radiance 


radiant 
radiate, to 


rag 
rage 


rage, to 


raging, to be 
rain 


rain, to 


raindrop 
raindrops 
rain, heavy 
raining 

rainy weather 
raise, to 


raise one’s hand, to 


raise up, to 
raised 


raised place 


raising, the act of 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’War-a 
*rom-a 
*phath- 
*hal-a 
*wil-q 
*bah-a 
*hal-a 

* Pel- 
*hal- 
*khqth_q 
*bur-a 

* Dekh-q 
*bur- 

* Dekh- 

* Dekh- 
*duw-a 
*3ar-a or *Zar-a 
*k’Wary-a 
*mat’-a 
*rek’-a 
*sig- 
*haw- 
*4il-a or *3il-a 
*duw-a 
*nab-a 
*sig-a 
*k'ar-a 

* thy]- 

*k ul 
*Cam- 
*Cam-V-d- 
*Car-V-g- 
*xag- 
*war- 
*nitth- 
*Ger- 
*sal- 
*did-a 
*dim-a 
*sal-a 
*khily-a 
*dim-a 
*nitth-a 


Number 


541 
973 
111 


English Meaning 


raising one’s hand, the act of 


rake 


raking 
ram (= male sheep) 


rapid 
rapid motion, any 


rapid movement 


rasping sound, to make 
ravine 
reach, to 


ready, to make 
rear 

reckon, to 
reckoning 
recognition 


recognize, to 
recognized 
recollection 
recompense 


recount, to 
rectitude 


red-hot, to be 
reduce, to 


reduced, to be or become 


reduction 
reed 


refuse (= rubbish) 
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Proto-Nostratic 


*Ger-a 
*thar-a 
*gar-a 
*thar-a 
*daq'-a 
*dur-a 
*khab-a 
* Par-a 

* Por-q 
*?Por-a 
*raq'-a 
*kwhath_q 
*Pekh-a 
*ghary- 
*gal-a 
*dyjp- 
*phar- 
*sag- or *Sag- 
*hin-V-kh- 
*har- 
*Car-a 
*man- 
*man-a 
*k’any-a 
*Cey-a 

* fey- 
*fey-a 
*gun-a 
*khap -a 
*muy-a 
*t'il- 
*man- 
*woy-kh-a 
*k’wam- 
* thgh- 
*k’al- 

* kwhap- 
*Dek’- 
*k’al- 

* Pek"-a 
*C’am-a 
*khab-a 
*oud-a 


535 


Number 


566 
199 
371 
199 
151 
182 
403 
644 
676 
676 
968 
524 
658 
573 
556 
254 
259 
317 
736 
721 
755 
868 
868 
475 
760 
760 
760 
394 
421 
910 
239 
868 
839 
537 
185 
463 
52] 
659 
463 
659 
339 
411 
392 


536 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


regard, to 

regard attentively, to 

related 

relative (= kinsman) 

relative (male or female), older 
relative (male or female), younger 
relative, (elder) male 

relative, female 


relative, male 
relative on the mother’s side 
relative pronoun stem 


relax, to 


relaxation 
relaxed 
release, to 
released 
remain, to 


remembrance 
remote 
remoteness 
removal 


remove, to 


remove by peeling, to 
remove by pulling off, to 
remove by rubbing, to 
remove by sweeping, to 
remove by tearing off, to 
remove by wiping, to 
removed, that which has been 
removing, the act of 


Proto-Nostratic 


*ghoch-a 
*gal- 
*rak’- 
*?Par-a 
*Par-a 

* Dat Ya 

* Pina or *?iga 
*t'ay-a 
*Pay(y)a 
*nat’-a 
*Pay(y)a 
*haw-a 
*kwhj.. (~ *kwhe-) 
*Pay-, *Pya- 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*g ’Wad- 
*rom- 
*rom-a 
*rom-a 
*čhąl- 
*čhal-a 
*k’War- 
*ham- 
*wan- 
*man- 
*gun-a 
*f'aw-a 
*f'aw-a 
*sYilv-q 
*k’al’-a 
* foh. 
*k’al- 
*k’alv- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch- 
*ghoch-a 
*thekh_q 
*ghoch-_a 


Number 


575 
360 
967 
643 
643 
648 
671 
234 
654 
926 
655 
729 
528 
651 
89] 
587 
973 
973 
973 
335 
335 
541 
714 
807 
869 
394 
232 
232 
284 
467 
203 
463 
467 
575 
575 
575 
575 
575 
575 
575 
575 
203 
575 


English Meaning 
rend, to 


rending 

renown 

repay in kind, to 
repayment 


report 


repose 
request 


request, to 


requital 
resemble, to 
reservoir 
residence 
resound, to 
respire, to 

rest (= relaxation) 


rest, at 
rest, to 


rest, to be at 
restful 
resting place 


restraint 
return 


return an equal measure, to 


return, to 

returned, that which is 
reveal, to 

revolve, to 
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Proto-Nostratic 


*t'ar- 

*t ar- V-ph- 
*t’ar-p"-a 
*khyl-a 
*kwhey- 
*kwhey-a 
*muy-a 
*war-a and/or *wir-a 
*watl-a 
*k’War-a 
*phir-a 
*t'el-a 

* phir- 
*t'el- 
*muy-a 
*sam- 
*mor-a 
*buw-a 
*daw- 
*Can- 
*Saw-a 
*k War-a 
*?Pan-a 
*rom-a 
*k’War-a 
* Saw- 
*k’War- 
*g ’Wad- 
*ham- 
*rom- 

* Pan- 
*Pan)-a 
*khay-a 
*k’War-a 
*ham-a 
*khal-a 
*muy-a 
*kwhay- 
*muy- 
*muy-a 
*c'ar- or *c'ar- 
*c'ur- 
*kwha][- 


537 


Number 


230 
231 
231 
448 
526 
526 
910 
818 
823 
541 
135 
237 
135 
237 
910 
322 
900 

80 
156 
752 
346 
541 
633 
973 
541 
346 
541 
587 
714 
973 
633 
633 
438 
541 
714 
409 
910 
526 
910 
910 
310 
314 
514 


538 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*wal»- 804 
revolves, that which *kwhal-a 515 
rid of, to get *čhąl- 335 
ridicule *zak’-a 295 
rift *pvhal-m-a 258 
right (= correct) *woy-kh-a 839 
rigid *t Yar-a 269 
rigid, that which is *t Yar-a 269 
rigid, to be *t Yar- 269 
rigid, to be or become *gar?- 374 
rind *khar-a 423 
ring (= circle) *khar-a 424 
rinse, to *hal- 709 
rip *t'ar-a 230 
*t Yar-a 271 
rip apart, to *Sar- 343 
rip off, to *bir- 51 
ripe *phary-a 107 
ripen, to *bul-V-y- 65 
*phary- 107 
ripeness *phary-a 107 
ripening *bul-y-a 65 
*dvip-a 254 
ripped *tYar-a 271 
ripping off, the act of *bir-a 51 
rise, to * bir- 49 
*did- 162 
*khil- 442 
*k'ul- 498 
*hon- 740 
*Car-V-g- 756 
*xan- 773 
*nitdh- 932 
rise (up), to * Pory- 677 
rise high, to *fal- 747 
rising motion * Dor-aq 677 
rising movement *Pory-a 677 
river *k’wal)-a 536 
*cal-a 556 
*fiaph-q 720 
road *mar-a 880 
roaming *kwhal-a 513 


roar *k’ar-a 479 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 

*k'um-a 

*Gar-a 

*Gar-Gar-a 
roar, to * our- 

*Gar- 

*Gar-Gar- 
roaring noise or sound *gur-a 
roast, to *gub- 

*k’al- 

* ther- 
roasted *tłher-a 
roasting *k’al-a 
rob, to *Khg]y- 
robbery *sviD-a 
rock (= stone) *k’al-a 

*k’War-a 
rocking (= swaying; shaking) *rag-a 
rod *Gary-a 
roil (water), to *dal- 
roll, to *owar- 

*kwha]- 

*gwa[- 

*waly- 

*mar- 

*rqth- 
roll down, to *c'ar- 
rolling *g"ar-a 

*rath-a 
rolling down, the act of *c'ar-a 
rolls, that which *kwhal-a 
room *raw-h-a 
rope *phir-a 

*k'an-a 

*kwhir.g 

*mar-a 
root (of tree or plant) *sVir-a 
rot, to *k Wed- 

*q ary- 
rot away, to *was)- 
rotate, to *k'aw- 
rotation *wal’-a 
rotten *q’ary-a 


rotten thing 


*q ar-a 


500 
559 
559 
396 
559 
559 
396 
391 
464 
603 
603 
464 
412 
284 
462 
542 
963 
562 
149 
510 
514 
585 
804 
879 
969 
309 
510 
969 
309 
515 
970 
121 
473 
529 
879 
286 
549 
581 
820 
484 
804 
581 
581 


539 


Number 


540 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
rotten, that which is *f'"'am-a 267 
rough *bar-a 29 
*far-a 269 
*khar-a 427 
rough, that which is *t’Yar-a 269 
rough, to be *bar- 29 
*far- 269 
roughness *bar-a 29 
*khar-a 427 
round *p'ul-a 140 
*khar-a 424 
*k'aw-a 484 
*g"ar-a 510 
*1¢il-a 610 
*wal-a 804 
round object *ewal-a 585 
round object, any *k'aw-a 484 
*g"ar-a 510 
round thing or object *td'il-a 610 
round, to be *qwal- 585 
*n il- 610 
rounded protuberance *bun-a 70 


rounded prominence at the end of the 
bone forming a ball and a socket 


joint with the hollow of another bone — *?om-a 675 
rouse, to *wak’- 796 
rub, to *thar- 197 

*wal- 803 
*mal- 863 
*mel- 890 
*mol- 899 
rub into, to *mel- 890 
*mol- 899 
rub smooth, to *mel- 890 
*mol- 899 
rub (with greast, oil, fat, ointment), to *mar- 881 
rubbed *thar-a 197 
rubbing, the act of *mal-a 863 
rubbish *gud-a 392 
*ghoch-a 575 
rude *nady-a 920 
rude, to be *nad»- 920 


ruffle, to *dul- 173 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 541 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
ruffled, to be *dul- 173 
ruin *bad-a 9 
*phul-a 125 
*k’Wed-a 549 
*hul-a 741 
*wed-a 827 
ruin, to *phul- 125 
*k’wed- 549 
ruined *phul-a 125 
ruler *Hhir-a 606 
*hak’-a 707 
rumble, loud *cad-a 554 
*Gad-cad-a 554 
rumble, to *gur- 396 
*k wary- 544 
rumbling noise or sound *gur-a 396 
rumination *k'ep '-a 488 
rump *k'un-a 505 
run, to *dun- 179 
*dYaw- 252 
*t Yor- 276 
*eir?- or *Giry- 388 
*haph- 720 
*mar- 880 
*rath. 969 
run after, to *mar- 880 
run away, to *her- and/or *hor- 701 
run out, to *sar- or *Zar- 296 
running *qYaw-a 252 
*t’Yor-a 276 
*?Por-a 676 
*rath-a 969 
running water *wa3-a 826 
rupture *chag-a 303 
*mur-a 905 
ruptured *mur-a 905 
sadness *hag-a 703 
safe *svol-a 287 
safe, to be *svol- 287 
safety *svol-a 287 
saliva *thyph_a 215 
same *sam-a 322 


satisfied, to be *phar- 98 


542 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
* phir- 208 
*thir- V-ph- 209 
savor, to *biry- 52 
saw (= cutting tool) *ead-a 355 
*tdhar-a 600 
*has-a 735 
say, to *f'ep- 236 
*t'il- 239 
* Khi]. 441 
*g Wagh- 594 
*yan- 787 
*war- and/or *wir- 818 
*wath- 823 
*man- 868 
saying *yan-a 787 
scab *phak^-a 85 
*gar-b-a 372 
scanty *k’al-a 463 
scar *eal-a 363 
*wah-a 795 
*wed-a 827 
scarcity *k'al-a 463 
scatter, to *phar- 100 
*duw- 183 
* phar- 195 
* sih- 328 
scattered *phar-a 100 
*duw-a 183 
*thar-a 195 
scattered about *sih-a 328 
scattered about, anything *duw-a 183 
scattered about, to be *duw- 183 
scattering *ban-a 23 
scattering about, the act of *sih-a 328 
scoop out, to * gal- 358 
* khay- 440 
scooping out, the act of *egal-a 358 
scrape, to *bar- 35 
* hoy 199 
*Cir- 341 
*gar- 371 
*har- 724 
*hok’- 739 


English Meaning 


scrapes, that which 
scraping 


scraping, the act of 
scratch 


scratch, to 


scratches, that which 
scratching 


scratching, the act of 
screech, to 


screeching 
sea 


seat 

seated 
seated, to be 
seclusion 
second 
section 

see, to 


seed 
seedling 
seek, to 
seeing 


seen 
seize, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*yWgt'- 
*gar-a 
*thar-a 
*har-a 
*hok’-a 
*xVat'-q 
*Cir-a 
*Hhar-t'-a 
* thay- 
*Cir- 
*gar- 
*har- 
*hok’- 
*wat’- 
*wury- 
*gar-a 
*thar-a 
*har-a 
*hok’-a 
*xVgt'-q 
*khgth- 
*k'ar- 
*khath-a 
*yam-a 
*mor-a 
*?as)-a 
*ham-a 
* Pasy- 
*xol-a 
*mal-a 
*Sih-a 

* tp hil- or (?) *tłhidh- 
* pil- 
*Cen- 
*rap- 
*rap-V-y- 
* bar-a 
*n»at-r-a 
*mar- 
*rap-a 
*rap-y-a 
*Cey-a 

* ‘ph id- 


543 


Number 


778 
371 
199 
724 
739 
778 


544 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


seize hold of, to 

seize with the hand, to 
seize with the teeth, to 
seized 

seizing 

seizing, the act of 


seizure 


self 

semen 

send off, to 
sensation, burning 
sense 


sense, to 


sensed, that which is 


senses, that which 


separate (= different) 
separate, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


* thekh- 

*syil»- 

*sum- or *3um- 
*gab- 

*gar- 

*kham- or *qham- 
*k’ab- 

*k'aw- 

*k'um- 

* Pam- 

*Cap’- 

*woth- 

* bar- 

* Khanh. 

*k'ab- 

*?am-a 

*3um-a or *$um-a 
*thekh-a 

*3um-a or *$um-a 
*wot!-a 

* bar-a 

*k’ab-a 

*Cap’-a 

*bey-a 

*phasy-a 

* Pan- 

*p'alv-a 

*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *Sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 
*san- or *san-, 
*sin- or *Sin-, 
*sun- or *sun- 
*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 
*san-a or *San-a, 
*sin-a or *sin-a, 
*sun-a or *Sun-a 
*?Pay-a 

*bad- 

*ban- 


*phar- 


Number 


203 
284 
301 
353 
369 
413 


323 


323 


323 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
*gal- 
*khas- 
*k’aly- 
* Pay- 
* Par- 
*vor- 
*vor-V-b- 
*law- 
separate into (equal) parts, to *Sih- 
separate into two parts, to *Purw- 
separated *gar-a 
*Par-a 
separated from, to be *xol- 
separation *ban-a 
*Sih-a 
*eal-a 
*khas-a 
*k'al-a 
*Pan-a 
*vor-a 
*yor-b-a 
*law-a 
separation into two *['ypvr-g 
separatness *Khay-a 
*khay-w-a 
set (= put; placed) * Pasy -a 
set, to *daw- 
* khay- 
*Pasy- 
set apart, to be *xol- 
set down, to *khath. 
*lag- 
set fire to, to *wal- 
set fire to something, to *bud- 
set free, to *čhąl- 
set in motion, to * Por- 
set of two *yor-a 
set up, to *daw- 
setting down, the act of *lag-a 
settle down, to *ham- 
settled *ham-a 
settled place *phal-a 
settlement *phal-a 


545 


Number 


357 
431 
467 
637 
641 
784 
784 
957 
347 
243 
370 
641 
776 

23 
347 
357 
431 
467 
637 
784 
784 
957 
243 
437 
437 
646 
157 
438 
646 
776 
434 
944 
802 

57 
335 
676 
790 
157 
944 
714 
714 

92 

92 


546 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


sever, to 


severance 
severed 

sewing 

sexual intercourse, to have 
sexual organs (male or female) 
shade 

shadow 

shaggy 

shaggy, to be 

shagginess 

shake, to 


shaken, to be 
shaking 


shaking (from fear, fright) 
shape 
share 


share, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*dum- 
*t’ar- 
*kir- or *k'ur- 
* Par- 
*law- 
*dum-a 
* ar-a 
*Cory-a 
*many- 
*g 'al-a 
*t’val-a and/or *til-a 
*t’val-a and/or *til-a 
* bar-a 
*bar- 

* bar-a 
*phel- 
*phir- 

* thar- 
*oud- 
*k’al- 

* kwhath- 
*hat’- 
*hut’- 
*nah- 
*nyykh- 
*rgg- 
*hat’- 
*dul’-a 
*kwhath_q 
*hat’-a 
*hut’-a 
*nukh-a 
*rag-a 
*raq -a 
*thar-a 
*sam-a 
*bay-a 
*phar-a 
*phasy-a 
*duny-a 
*xal-a 
*wan-a 
*bay- 


Number 


175 
230 
491 
641 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 
sharp (= pointed; cutting) 


sharp (= pungent) 


sharp (= pungent), anything that is 
sharp (= pungent), to be 

sharp (of sounds) 

sharp instrument 

sharp instrument used for cutting, any 
sharp point 

sharp-tasting foodstuff, any 
sharpen, to 

shatter, to 

she 

sheep 


sheep, (young) 

sheep and goats 

shell 

shield 

shine (= luster; sparkle) 
shine, to 


shine brightly, to 
shining 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’Wat’-a 
*Pad»-a 
*fem-a 
*khar-a 
*gat Y-a 
*ham-a 
*$em-a 
*ham- 
*khqthq 
*whal-a 
*sakh-a 
*ħok”-a 
*ħam-a 
*gug- 
*phasy- 
*si- (~ *se-) 
*bag-a 
*dur-a 
*tdhah-a 


*Cuw-a (~ *fow-a) 


*k’Woy-a 
*khad-a 
*gil-a 
*bah- 
*bal- 
*bar- 
*dag- 
*dily- 
*t'ay- or *t'iy- 
*Gil- 
*q/al- or *q'el- 
* Pel- 

* hal- 
*waly- 
*/ah- 
*law- 
*hag- 
*bah-a 
*Gil-a 
*hal-a 
*wal’-a 
*lah-a 


*law-a 


547 


Number 


548 
618 
334 
428 


548 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


shiver, to 
shivering 

shoot (= sprout) 
shoot, to 

short 


short of 
shortened 
shortness 


shout 


shout, to 


shove 
shove, to 


shove into, to 

shower 

shrill (of sounds) 

shrill screech, to make a 
shrill sound, to make a 


shrub 
shut, to 


sick, to be 

sick, to be or become 
sick, to become deathly 
sickness 


side 


sieve 
sift, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hut’- 
*hut’-a 
*nYgt-r-a 
* fam- 
*kut’-a 
*kwhar-a 
*k'al-a 
*gar-a 
*kut’-a 
*kwhar-a 
*g "Var-a or *q’“ur-a 
*waf-a 
*gal- 
*kha][- 
*k'ar- 
*g wal- 
*waąf- 
*wal- 
*jag-a 
*H 'uk'-a 
*jag- 

*n ukh- 
*ser- or *Zer- 
*duw-a 
*khqthaq 
*khath- 
*khqth- 
*Wir- 
Magia 
*ohykh- 
*k 'ap^- 
*nusy- 
*mary- 
*daw- 
*daw-a 
*mar)-a 
*nusY-a 
*jag-a 
*gan-a 
*khar-a 
*Par-a 
*sap-y-a 
*sap-V-y- 


Number 


744 
744 
937 
751 
506 
521 
463 
370 
506 
521 
592 
793 
361 
408 
479 
588 
793 
799 
292 
612 
292 
612 
297 
183 
435 
435 
435 
781 
330 
307 
478 
936 
885 
158 
158 
885 
936 
294 
368 
425 
641 
315 
315 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
sigh *$aw-a 
*k'um-a 
*k’Was-a 
sigh, to *phus- 
*Saw- 
*k’um- 
*k Was- 
sight *Cen-a 
*Cey-a 
*rap-a 
*rgp-y-a 
silence *dum-a 
silent *rom-a 
silent, to be *dum- 
silliness *?eb-a 
silly *Peb-a 
similar *sam-a 
simple, to be *Pek’- 
sinew *sJir-a 
*s[e]n-a or *s[e]n-a 
sing, to *bir- 
singing *bir-a 
single *Poy-a 
sink, to *Cam- 
sink down, to *lam- 
*lam-V-d- 
sink into, to *t'al- 
sister *da 
*da-da- 
sister, elder * Penya 
sister-in-law *k’el-a 
*nus)-a 
sit, to * Pasy- 
skill *f'am-a 
skin *phaé’-a 
* ‘pha La 
*khar-a 
*k’Woy-a 
*Jafh-g 
skin, (animal) *nakh-a 
skull *khap!-a 
*khir-a 


*qwal-a 


549 


Number 


345 
500 
546 
129 
345 
500 
546 
758 
760 
962 
962 
176 
973 
176 
657 
657 
322 
659 
285 
324 

50 

50 
681 
749 
952 
952 
222 
144 
144 
662 
486 
935 
646 
225 

83 
131 
423 
552 
954 
923 
420 
443 
586 


550 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
slack *dow-a, *doy-a 169 
slacken, to *dow-, *doy- 169 
slackness *dow-a, *doy-a 169 
slap *thaph_a 193 
slash *ghal-a 571 
*tdhar-a 600 
*way-a 811 
slaughter *qYab-a 248 
*ghath_a 574 
*hal-a 708 
*wel-a 828 
*lah-a 947 
slaughter, to *hal- 708 
slay, to *g"an- 508 
*q Yal- 589 
*wel- 828 
sleep *bad-a 9 
*Saw-a 346 
sleep, to *Saw- 346 
sleep, to go to *nakwh- 924 
slice *t'ar-a 230 
*Cir-a 341 
*tthar-a 600 
*xat'-a 775 
slide, to *zil- or *5il- 299 
*oil- 382 
slide down, to *c'ar- 309 
sliding *gil-a 382 
sliding, the act of *3il-a or *il-a 299 
sliding down, the act of *c'ar-a 309 
sling *q Wal-a 590 
slip, to *gil- 382 
slip down, to *c'ar- 309 
slippery *3il-a or *il-a 299 
*gil-a 382 
slipping, the act of *3il-a or *il-a 299 
slipping down, the act of *c'ar-a 309 
slit *biti^-a 55 
*k'ir-a or *k'ur-a 491 
*Hhal-a 598 
*tłhar-a 600 
slow *dow-a, *doy-a 169 


slow, to be *hakh- 688 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


slow down, to 

slowly 

slowly, to do or approach something 
slownesss 


sluggish, to be 
sluggishness 
slumber 

small 


small, to be 


small piece 

small pieces, to cut into 
small quantity 

small things 

smallness 


smart, to 

smash, to 

smear (with greast, oil, fat, ointment), to 
smell 

smell, pungent 

smell, to 

smoke 


smoke, to 


smoke, to give off 
smoky, to be 
smolder, to 


smoldering 
smooth 


Proto-Nostratic 


*dow-, *doy- 
*hakh- 
*hakh- 
*dow-a, *doy-a 
*hak!-a 
*hakh- 
*hak!-a 
*Saw-a 
*Cik’-a 
*gin-a or *Gin-a 
*k’ut’-a 
*nus)-a 
*Cik’- 

*gin- or *cin- 
* Pek- 

*nusy- 
*¢’Vakh-a 
*(ygkh- 
*Kk'al-a 
*Cik’-a 
*k'ut'-a 
*nus)-a 
*phaly- 

*k Wad- 
*mar- 
*Cut’-a 
*dviph-a 
*Cut’- 
*p’ul-a 
*duw-a 
*t’uq’W-a 
*k’Wam-a 
*k’Wat’-a 
*k’wam- 
*k’wat’- 

*p ub- 

*puq W- 
*khum- 
*k’Wam- 
*k’Wat’- 
*khum-a 
*3il-a or *il-a 
*gil-a 


169 
688 
688 
169 
688 
688 
688 
346 
340 
384 
506 
934 


551 


Number 


552 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mel-a 890 
smoothness *mel-a 890 
snake *g"al-a 507 
snatch, to *syil»- 284 
snort *phus-a 129 
Snow *thow-a 211 
snow, to *thow- 211 
snow-storm *thow-a 211 
so-and-so, to be not *?al- 
(perhaps also *?el-, *?ul-) 628 
soak, to *Suw- 349 
*suw-V-I- 349 
soaked *Suw-a 349 
*suw-l-a 349 
soft *mel-a 890 
*nus)-a 934 
soft, to be *nusy- 934 
soften, to *mel- 890 
*mol- 899 
softened *Gar-a 560 
softness *mel-a 890 
soil (= earth) *thory-a 210 
*?Pul-a 682 
soil, to *mar- 882 
soiled (= dirty) *k'ar-a 480 
*mar-a 882 
sole of the foot *?Pul-a 682 
solid *thik’-a 207 
*t’Yar-a 268 
*k’Wury-a 553 
solid, to be *k’wury- 553 
solidity *thik’-a 207 
*t’Yar-a 268 
*k wury-a 553 
solitude *khay-a 437 
*khay-w-a 437 
*Poy-a 681 
*xol-a 776 
somebody [indefinite pronoun stem] *ma- (~ *ma-), 
*mi- (~ *me-), 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 844 
someone [indefinite pronoun stem] *ma- (~ *ma-), 


*mi- (~ *me-), 


English Meaning 


son 
soot 


sooty, to be 
sore 

sore on the skin 
soul 

sound (= noise) 


sound, (crackling) 

sound, (ringing or tinkling) 
sound (= healthy) 

sound (= healthy), to be 
sound, to 


sound, to make a 


sound, to make a loud 


sound judgment 
sour 


sour, anything that is 
sour, that which is 
sour, to be 

sour, to turn 

sour foodstuff, any 
space 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*sVaw-a or *sYew-a 


* thykh_q 
*t’uq’W-a 
*t ug W- 
*gar-b-a 
*egal-a 
*bey-a 
*bah-a 

* bar-a 
*bug-r-a 
*daw-a 
*t’e?-a 
*khal-a 
*khila 
*q’Wal-a 
*wal-a 
*wat!-a 
*mur-a 
*mur-mur-a 
*k’ak’- 
*khay-a 
*svol-a 

* svol- 
*daw- 
*kha][- 

* khay- 
*bar- 
*bug-V-r- 
* hil- 
*mur- 
*mur-mur- 
*gad- 
*cad-cad- 
*hak!-a 

* $em-a 
*ham-a 

* $em-a 
*t’Yam-a 
*ham- 

*t Yam- 
*ham-a 
*phar-a 


844 
279 
212 
247 


553 


Number 


554 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


spacious 
spacious, to be 
spade 


sparse 
spark 


sparkle, to 


speak, to 


spear 


spear(head) 
speech 


speedy 

spend time, to 
sperm 

sphere 

spike (= barb) 


spill 


spill out, to 
spill over, to 
spin around, to 
spirit 

spirited, to be 
spit, to 

spit out, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*raw-h-a 
*phath-a 
*raw-h-a 
*phath- 
*raw-V-h- 
*gar-a 

*Gar-a 
*k’al-a 
*phah-a 
*phah-w-a 

*k Was-a 
*bar- 

*q al- or *q'el- 
*t'ep- 

*khil- 

*g "wgtyh.- 
*xWgt'- 

*yan- 

*war- and/or *wir- 
*wath- 

*man- 

*thar-a 

*zer-a or *$er-a 
*wah-a 
*t'ep-q 

*t'il-a 

*khila 
*war-a and/or *wir-a 
*t’Yor-a 
*buw- 
*phasy-a 
*qwal-a 

* bar-a 
*tdiqkwh_q 
*dun-a 

*?Pib-a 

*3ar- or *3ar- 
* pib- 

*khar- 

*bey-a 

* Dekh- 

*phyph- 
*wam- 


Number 


970 
112 
970 
112 
970 
371 
561 
463 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 555 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
spit up, to *wam- 806 
spite *ghath-a 574 
spittle *phyph_a 215 
*wam-a 806 
spleen *phal-a 86 
splendor *bah-a 13 
*Pel-a 660 
*wil’-a 833 
*mag-a 850 
split *bad-a 5 
*bak’-a 17 
*phach-q 82 
*phal-a 87 
*phasy-a 109 
*phil»-a 133 
*dal-a 148 
*thar-a 196 
*ft'ah-a 219 
*f'Yar-a 271 
*chal-a 305 
*ead-a 355 
*Hhut'-a 608 
split, that which is *gad-a 355 
split, to *bad- 5 
*bak’- 17 
*bitt 55 
*phal- 87 
*phasy- 109 
*phily- 133 
*duny- 180 
* thar- 196 
*f'ah- 219 
*f'Yar- 271 
*chal- 305 
*sakh- 319 
*Sar- 343 
*gad- 355 
*gar- 370 
*k'ir- or *k'ur- 491 
*ghal- 571 
* td hut’- 608 
*nag- 921 


split (with a tool or weapon), to *bar- 35 


556 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
split apart, to *bitth- 55 
*phgch- 82 
*hay- 695 
split into small pieces, to *k’ep’- 488 
split into two parts, to *['upw- 243 
split open, to *phach- 82 
*t¢hal- 598 
splits, that which *Sar-a 343 
splitting into small pieces, the act of *k’ep’-a 488 
spoil, to *k’Wed- 549 
spoiled, that which is *¢’Yam-a 267 
spoon *Khay-a 440 
sport *zak’-a 295 
sport, to make *zak’- 295 
spot *mar-a 882 
spotted, that which is *bul-a 68 
spray *rek'-a 971 
spray, to *rek’- 971 
spread *ban-a 23 
*bul-a 63 
*phal- 89 
*thaly-a 189 
*thany- 191 
*thar-a 195 
spread, to *ban- 23 
*phar- 100 
* ‘pra th- 112 
* phqly- 189 
* thar- 195 
*hak’- 706 
spread about, to * thar- 195 
spread forth, to *sYor- 288 
spread out *phar-a 100 
*thaly-a 189 
spread out, to *bul- 63 
* ‘pha th- 112 
*thar- 195 
spread out, to be *phath- 112 
spring (= stream) *k’wal-a 536 
spring forth, to *sYor- 288 
*3ar- or *Zar- 296 
sprinkle, to *ban- 22 


*t'alv- 224 


English Meaning 


sprinkle with water, to 
sprinkled 

sprinkled about, anything 
sprinkling 


sprout 


sprout, to 


squander, to 
squeak, to 
squeeze 

squeeze (out), to 
squeeze, to 


squeeze tight, to 
squeeze together, to 


squeeze with the hand, to 
squeezed, that which is 
squeezing 


squeezing, the act of 
squirrel 

stab 

stab, to 


stable, to be 

stack 

stack (in a heap), to 
staff 

stain 

stain, to 

stalk 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*rek’- 
*sih- 
*duw-a 
*duw-a 


*4il-a or *3il-a 


*rek’-a 
*Cag-a 
*xan-a 
*nYat-r-a 
*bul-V-y- 
*Cag- 
*xan- 
*ny»at-V-r- 
*bad- 
*e’iry- 
*bit Y-a 
*mal- 
*bit’y- 
*čhečh- 
*nvam- 
*jag- 

* thik’. 
*hak’- 
*khħaph- 
*čhečh-a 
*jag-a 
*n"am-a 
*čhečl-a 


*wur-a (~ *wor-a) 


*tłhakwh-a 


*zer- or *Zer- 


*t ha kwh. 
*wah- 
*way- 
*mir- 
*nag- 
*dag- 
*thuųl-a 
* thul- 
*gar"-a 
*mar-a 
*mar- 
*khal-a 


557 


Number 


971 
328 
183 


558 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


stand guard over, to 
stand on end, to 
stand out, to 


star 

startled, to be 
starvation 
stay, to 


staying 
steadfast 
steadfast, to be 
steal, to 

steam 


steam, to give off 
stem 


stench 

step 

step aside, to 

step by step, to do or approach something 
stick 


stick out, to 

stiff 

stiff, that which is 
stiff, to be 

stiff, to be or become 
still (= quiet) 


still, to be 
still, to become 
stillness 


sting 
stink, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*khany-a 
*Gar-a 
*man- 
*bar- 
*oary- 
*mun- 
*q’al-a or *q'el-a 
*hat’- 
*wal-a 
*k’War- 
*wan- 
*man- 
*buw-a 
*t Var-a 
*man- 

* khq|y- 
*p’ulY-a 
*duw-a 
*p'ul»- 
*khaly-a 
*khany-a 
*Gar-a 
*dViph-a 
*Pot’-a 
*Pot’- 
*hakh- 
*bud-a 
*khany-a 
*Ggar-a 
*oary- 
*t Yar-a 
*t Yar-a 
*ftar- 
*gary- 
*k’War-a 
*Pany-a 
*rom-a 
*Pany- 
*ham- 
*k’War-a 
*ham-a 
*chag-a 
*dviph- 


Number 


416 
562 
870 

27 
374 
902 
577 
728 


English Meaning 


stinking 
stinking thing 
stir, to 


stir up, to 


stir up trouble, to 
stirred up, to be 
stomach 

stone 


stone, grinding 
stoop down, to 


stooping, the act of 


stop, to 


stoppage 
storm 


storm cloud 
stormy weather 
story 

stove 

straight 
straightness 
strain 

strain, to 


straining (as a woman in labor or as 
when defecating) 


stranger 
strangle, to 
strap 
stream 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*g ar- 
*g 'ar"-a 
*g ar-a 
*k'al- 
*rag- 

* dal- 
*gal- 
*wak’- 
*dul- 
*gal- 
*wat Y-a 
*phal-a 
*khiw-a 
*k’al-a 
*k’War-a 
*k’War-a 
*k'um- 
*lam- 
*lam-V-d- 
*k’um-a 
*t’ad- 
*rom- 
*chykh_a 
*bur-a 
*sig-a 
*k’war)-a 
*nab-a 
*k’wary-a 
*khyl-a 
*gub-a 
*woy-kh-a 
*woy-kh-a 
*k’ach-a 
*k’ach- 
*muk’- 


*muk’-a 

*gus-a 
*han-V-g- 
*4$al-a 

*dYaw-a 

*zar-a or *Zar-a 
*k’wal-a 


559 


Number 


581 
581 
581 
465 
963 
149 
557 
796 
173 
557 
824 

88 
445 
462 
542 
542 
502 
952 
952 
502 
218 
973 
307 

75 
327 
544 
918 
544 
449 
391 
839 
839 
456 
456 
901 


901 
398 
717 
332 
252 
296 
536 


560 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*hap'-a 720 
*mor-a 900 
strength *t Yar-a 268 
*egal-a 364 
*g[e]n-d-a 378 
*khar-a 426 
*Pab-a 615 
*hal»-a 711 
*Cur-a 766 
*wak’-a 796 
*wal-a 797 
*woy-a 838 
*mag-a 850 
*mak’-a 856 
stretch *ban-a 23 
*thaly-a 189 
*thar-a 195 
*rak’-a 966 
stretch, to *thaly- 189 
* thany- 191 
* thar- 195 
* Put- 686 
*war- 815 
*mad- 848 
*mat’- 887 
*rak’- 966 
stretch out, to * thar- 195 
*t'al- 223 
*c'al- or *c'al- 308 
stretch out the hand, to *Ger- 566 
stretched *thaly-a 189 
*thany-a 191 
*thar-a 195 
*rak'-a 966 
stretching, the act of *rak’-a 966 
stretching out one’s hand, the act of *Ger-a 566 
strew, to * thar- 195 
* sih- 328 
strewing about, the act of *sih-a 328 
strewn *duw-a 183 
strewn about *sih-a 328 
strewn about, anything *duw-a 183 


strewn about, to be *duw- 183 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 561 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
strife *Hhar-a 599 
strife, to cause *Hhar- 599 
strike *bah-a 15 
*dal-a 148 
*whal-a 257 
*k’an-a 472 
*owan-a 508 
*wed-a 827 
strike, to *bah- 15 
*ban- 24 
*thak’- 187 
* phaph- 193 
*t’aph- 228 
*t'aw- 233 
*tuk’- 244 
*dYab- 248 
*pvhym- 263 
*t Yad- 264 
*k'an- 472 
*k'ud- 495 
*g"an- 508 
*k’ wad- 532 
*k’ Wah- 534 
*ghal- 571 
*ghgth- 574 
*q al- 589 
*(akh- 746 
*wah- 795 
*wan- 811 
*nag- 921 
*nikh- 931 
*lah- 947 
*[axw- 959 
strike fire, to *k’Was- 545 
strike (with a weapon), to *wed- 827 
strike (with an instrument), to *ead- 355 
strike with a sharp instrument, to *tyha]- 257 
striking, the act of *Cakh-a 746 
*lax’-a 959 
string *phir-a 121 
*žal-a 332 
*k'ap-a 473 


*mar-a 879 


562 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
strip away, to *k’aly- 467 
strip off, to *k’ab- 467 
stripping away *k'al-a 467 
stripping off *k'al-a 467 
strive against, to *mar- 877 
strive for, to *win- or *win- 834 
stroke *thak’-a 187 
* thaph_a 193 
*f'aph-a 228 
*t'uk'-a 244 
*dvab-a 248 
*chal-a 305 
*k’ud-a 495 
*k Wad-a 532 
*ghal-a 571 
*nag-a 921 
*lax-a 959 
stroke, to *mal- 863 
stroking, the act of *mal-a 863 
strong *t’Yar-a 268 
*khar-a 426 
*?Pab-a 615 
*Pad-a 617 
*hal’-a 711 
*Cur-a 766 
*mag-a 850 
*mak -a 856 
*man-g-a 872 
strong, to be *egal- 364 
*Pad- 617 
*haly- 711 
*Cur- 766 
*xam- 771 
*xam-V-d- 771 
*mak’- 856 
strong, to be or become *wal- 797 
strong odor, to give off a *dyiph- 255 
strongly attached, to be *t Yar- 268 
structure *t'am-a 225 
struggle *bur-a 73 
stuck together, to be or become *ftar- 268 
study *khal-a 410 


stuff, to * thyr- 216 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 563 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*t'an- 226 
*3ag- 293 
(stupid, to be) *dul- 173 
(stupidity) *dul-a 173 
stupor *pvhym-a 263 
succumb, to * Peb- 657 
such-and-such, to be not * Pal- 
(perhaps also *?el-, *?ul-) 628 
suck (milk from a breast), to *Cuny- 765 
suck (out), to *mal- 862 
suck, to *diy- 168 
*k’wan- 538 
*Cim- 762 
suck, to give *mal- 862 
suck milk, to *lab- 943 
suck (the breast), to *mam-, *mem- 845 
sucking *lab-a 943 
sucking, the act of *Cim-a 762 
suckle, to *diy- 168 
*k’wan- 538 
*mam-, *mem- 845 
*mal- 862 
*man- 867 
suckling *man-a 867 
suffer, to *fha]y- 189 
*gal- 362 
*mun- 904 
*nusy- 936 
suffer, to make to *bad- 7 
suffering *bad-a 7 
*thaly-a 189 
*muk’-a 901 
*mun-a 904 
*nikh-a 931 
suffering, to be in *mun- 904 
suffering, to cause *mu- 904 
suitability *t'akh-a 220 
*sYuw-a 291 
suitable *takh-a 220 
*sYuw-a 291 
suitable, to be *t akh- 220 
*suw- 291 


summer *sYam-a 277 


564 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


summit 


summons 
sun 

sunken 
sunlight 
sunny, to be 
sunset 
superior 


superior, that which is 
superior, to be 


supervise, to 
support 
surge 

surge, to 


surge forth, to 


surge up, to 
surpass, to 
surplus 


surprise, exclamation of 


surround, to 
surroundings 
surrounds, that which 
suspend, to 
sustenance 

swallow, to 


swallowing, the act of 
swamp 


Proto-Nostratic 


*oub-a 
*khir-a 
*f'al-a 
*g wgtyh.g 
*s¥axW-a 
*Cam-a 
*hag-a 
*sJ"am- 
*yam-a 
* Daph-q 
*har-a 
* Daph-q 
* Pap?- 
*har- 
*rak’- 
*khal-a 
*bal-a 
*sJor-a 
*wel’-a 
*bal- 
*wel- 
*sJor- 
*haw- 

* phar- 
*qvip- 

* Pap?- 
*mah- 
*mik’- 
*thir-ph-a 
*gam-a 
*hay 
*c'ur- 
*c'ur-a 
*c'ur-a 
* ti^up- V-k^- 
*k'al-a 
*Saw- 
*q'el- 
*g Wyr- 
*Cim- 
*Cuny- 
*Cim-a 
*ber-a 


Number 


390 
443 
747 
594 
281 
749 
687 
277 
782 
640 
723 
640 
640 
723 
967 
409 

19 
288 
830 

19 
830 
288 
730 
101 
254 
640 
853 
896 
209 
366 
699 
314 
314 
314 
607 
461 
344 
583 
595 
762 
765 
762 

43 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 565 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mar-a 883 
sweepings *ghoch-_a 575 
swell, to *bar- 26 
*bir- 49 
*bug- 60 
*bul- 63 
*bul-bul- (> *bum-bul-) 66 
*bun- 70 
*bun-V-g- 70 
*phu?- 124 
*phyly- 126 
*p'ul- 140 
*dary- 155 
*did- 162 
* thaw- 202 
*pvhig ’w- 261 
*Siw- 348 
*oary- 373 
*khaw- 436 
*g"an- 509 
*haw- 73] 
*hay-V-t’- 734 
*hon- 740 
*mah- 853 
*man- 871 
*man-V-g- 872 
*mik’- 896 
swelling *bar-a 26 
*bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) 66 
*bun-a 70 
*bun-g-a 70 
*phu?-a 124 
*p'ul-a 140 
*dary-a 155 
*thaw-a 202 
*tyhig w-g 261 
*Siw-a 348 
*oary-a 373 
*g"an-a 509 
*haw-a 731 
*hay-t’-a 734 
*hon-a 740 


swelling (on the skin) *phul-a 126 


566 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
swift *t^Yor-a 276 
swiftly, to move *phar- 102 
swim *wuy-a or *Huy-a 843 
swim, to *wuy- or *Huy- 843 
swimming *wuy-a or *Huy-a 843 
swing back and forth, to *duly- 174 
swinging *dul"-a 174 
swollen *bun-g-a 70 
*p'ul-a 140 
*did-a 162 
*thaw-a 202 
*Siw-a 348 
*hay-t’-a 734 
*man-g-a 872 
swollen, that which is *phul-a 127 
sword *sak"-a 319 
*wah-a 795 
tail *k Wad-a 533 
take (away), to *thekh- 203 
* syily- 284 
take (with the hand), to *oat '- 376 
take (with the hands or arms), to *haph- 719 
take, to *day- 161 
*3um- or *Zum- 301 
*k’aw- 485 
*?am- 629 
*wad- 794 
*many- 875 
*nith- 932 
take away, to *k’al- 463 
*ghoch- 575 
*wofh- 837 
take by force, to *fap'- 754 
take care of, to *man- 870 
take hold of, to *bar- 31 
*phan- 96 
*phan- V-kwh- 96 
*gar- 369 
*k'ab- 455 
*Cap’- 754 
*wofh- 837 
*lab- 942 


take in hand, to *plag- 96 


English Meaning 


take off, to 
take with the hand, to 
taking 


taking, the act of 


tale 
talk (= speech; discourse) 


talk, to 
talkative, to be 
tall 


tall, to be 
tallness 
(tallow) 

tame 

tame, to 

tamp (earth), to 
taut 

tear (= split) 


tear, to 


tear apart, to 


tear asunder, to 
tear off, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*pha y- V-kwh- 
*ghoch- 
*khaph- 
*3um-a or *um-a 
*lab-a 
*thekh_q 
*sum-a or *um-a 
*wad-a 
*woth-q 
*t'il-a 
*khyl-a 
*t'il-a 
*xVat'-a 
*khil- 
*wath- 
*bir-a 
*bir-g-a 
*f'al-a 
*Cal- 
*bir-a 
*phuly-a 
*f'um-a 
*t'um- 
*digh- 
*thar-a 
*thar-a 
*f'ar-a 
*t Var-a 
*egal-a 
*row-a 
*phid- 

* thar- 
*t'ar- 
*fr'ap- V-ph- 
*p'ut - 
*row- 
*Sar- 
*bir- 

* phid- 
*p'ut - 
*gal- 
*k'ab- 
*xVal- 


96 
575 
419 
301 
942 
203 
301 
794 
837 
239 
449 
239 
779 
441 
823 

49 

49 
223 
747 

49 
127 
246 
246 
167 
195 
196 
230 
271 
357 
974 
132 
196 
230 
231 
142 
974 
343 

51 
132 
142 
357 
467 
777 


567 


Number 


568 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 
tear out, to 
tearing 

tearing, the act of 


tearing off, the act of 


tearing out, the act of 
teat 


teeming 
tell, to 


tend, to 
tender 


tender, to be 


tenderness 
tendon 


terrified, to be 
testicle 


testicles 
that 


that one 
that over there 


that yonder 


that yonder (not very far) 


Proto-Nostratic 


* phid- 

*k’aly- 

*xWa[- 
*t'ar-plh-q 
*phid-a 

*bir-a 

*xVval-a 
*ywal-a 

*diy-a 

*Cim-a 
*Pap'-a 

*t'il- 

*ihy]- 

*g "wgtyh. 
*war- and/or *wir- 
*man- 

* Pax-a 

*mel-a 

* Pax- 

*han- 

*han-a 

*sJir-a 
*s[e[n-a or *s[e]n-a 
*hat’- 

*mun-a 
*mun-d-a 
*bul-a (~ *bol-a) 
*thj- (~ *the-) 
*Sa- (~ *Sa-) 
*khj- (~ *khe-) 
* Pu- (~ *Po-) 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
*na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) 
*qyi- (~ *dYe-) 
* pvhq- 

* Pa- (~ *Pa-) 
*Pul- (~ *Pol-) 
* thy- (~ *tho-) 
* khuy- (~ *kho-) 
* Pa- (~ *Pə-) 

* Pul- (~ *Pol-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
* pvhq- 


Number 


132 
467 
777 
231 
132 

51 
777 
777 
168 
762 
640 
239 


English Meaning 


theft 
their 
them 
then 
therefore 
they 
thick 


thick, to be 
thickness 


(thin) 
thin, to grow 
think, to 


think about, to 
thinness 
this 


this one 
thorn 


though 
thought 


thrashing 


thrashing, the act of 


thrive, to 
throat 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*khaly-a 

*-si (~ *-se) 
*si- (~ *se-) 
*hary- 

*hary- 

*si- (~ *se-) 

* bar-a 
*bun-g-a 
*thik’-a 
*t'an-a 
*k'an-a 

*bar- 

*har-a 
*f'an-a 
*k'an-a 
*k’Wury-a 
*fha]y-g 
*thah- 

*t Yi- 

*Cey- 

*man- 

*sah- or *Sah- 
*fhaly-q 

* thg- (~ *tha-) 
*$a- (~ *Sa-) 
*khg- (~ *kha-) 
*Di- (~ *Pe-) 


*ma- (~ *ma-) 


*na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) 


*qyi- (~ *dYe-) 
*tdhakwh.g 

* Pad -a 
*kwhay- 
*t^Yin-a 
*sah-a or *Sah-a 
*Cen-a 
*chah-a 
*chah-a 

*riy- 

*ghary-a 
*q’el-a 
*q’Wur-a 
*han-g-a 


569 


Number 


412 
326 
326 


570 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*Wel-a 780 
throng *cam-a 558 
throw, to *day- 159 
*sifi- 328 
*oud- 392 
*q Yal- 590 
*fam- 751 
throw down, to *e’ar- 309 
throwing *q Wal-a 590 
throwing about, the act of *sih-a 328 
thrown about *sih-a 328 
thrown aside, that which is *gud-a 392 
thrown off, that which 1s *eud-a 392 
thrust *tha]y-g 190 
*thyr-a 216 
*k’Wad-a 532 
*tdhakwh_a 597 
*H 'ukh-a 612 
thrust, to * thaly- 190 
thrust (in), to *H ukh- 612 
thrust in, to * thur- 216 
thrust into, to *zer- or *Zer- 297 
thumb *phal-a 93 
thump *t'uk'-a 244 
*k'an-a 472 
*k'ud-a 495 
thunder, clap of *cad-a 554 
*cad-cad-a 554 
thunder, to *k Wary- 544 
thunderstorm *k Wary-a 544 
tickle, to *Git’- 568 
tie *baf-a 2 
*ban-d-a 25 
*bin-a 47 
*Khad-a 406 
*k’ach-a 457 
*k’ad-a 458 
*k'ap-a 473 
*kwhir-a 529 
*t¢ “im-a 611 
*rakh-a 964 
tie (together), to *ban-V-d- 25 


tie, to *bas- 2 


English Meaning 


tie tightly, to 


tie together, to 


tie two things together, to 
tied 


tied together, that which is 


tight 

time 

time, point of 
tip (= point) 


tipsy 

tire, to 
tire out, to 
tired 


tired, that which is 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*daly- 

* phym- 
*bul-a 
*dal’-a 
*thany-a 
*mel-a 
*bul-a 


227 
320 
332 
406 
458 
785 
929 
964 
717 

47 
481 

1 
285 
314 
457 
473 
504 
529 
446 
481 
611 


571 


Number 


572 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
tired, to be or become *was)- 819 
tired, to become *bul- 69 
*mel- 890 
*mol- 899 
tired, to grow *thany- 192 
tiredness *dal’-a 150 
to * Pan- 635 
together * kham- 415 
together with *bi 46 
*da- (~ *da-) 143 
toil *kham-a 414 
toil, to *kham- 414 
tongue *t'il-a 240 
*khil-a 441 
*lasy-a, *lis)-a, *lus)-a 953 
tool used to form something * phikh_a 206 
tool used to make something * phikh_a 206 
tooth *q’am-a 579 
*14 ‘ar-s-a 609 
top *thal-a 188 
*sYub-a 289 
*gab-a 352 
*gub-a 390 
*khir-a 443 
*Cam-a 750 
*Cam-d-a 750 
topmost part *war-a 816 
*mun-a 902 
torch *f'al-a 748 
torment, to *dar- 153 
* mun- 904 
torn *t’Yar-a 271 
torn-off piece or part *p’ut’-a 142 
torrent *bat-a 1 
*3ar-a or *$ar-a 296 
*haw-a 730 
torrential rain *haw-a 730 
torture, to * muy- 904 
toss, to *oud- 392 
tossed aside, that which is *gud-a 392 
tossed off, that which is *gud-a 392 
touch *thak’-a 187 
touch, to * thak’- 187 


English Meaning 


touched 
towards 
track 


trade 
trade, to 
trample, to 


tranquil 
tranquil, to become 
tranquility 


travel, to 
travel on foot, to 
tree 


tree, a kind of 
tree, the parts of a 
tree, small 


tree and its fruit 
tremble, to 


trembling 


trembling (from fear, fright) 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 
Proto-Nostratic 


*oasy- 

* Pam- 
*?Pam-a 
*Pany- 
*k’wal-a 
* Dot -a 
*mar-a 
*wos-a 
*wos- 
*phaph- 
*tuk’- 
*rom-a 
*ham- 
*t'um-a 
*PanY-a 
*ham-a 
*rom-a 
*naf- 
*Jakh- 
*t'op-gq 
*mar-a 
*dYan-w-a 
*wir-a 
*t’or-a 
* Jag"-a 
*has)-a 
*phath- 
*phel- 
*phir- 

* thar- 
*k’al- 
*hat’- 
*hut ’- 
*nah- 
*nvukh- 
*phir-a 
*k’al-a 
*hat’-a 
*hut’-a 
*nYukl-a 
*rag-a 
*raq’-d 
*thar-a 


573 


Number 


375 
629 
629 
635 
535 
679 
880 
836 
836 
193 
244 
973 
714 
246 
633 
714 
973 
916 
949 
241 
884 
250 
835 
241 
330 
727 
111 
116 
122 
201 
465 
728 
744 
922 
941 
122 
465 
728 
744 
941 
963 
968 
201 


574 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
trench *kwhar-a 520 
* Dakh-a 623 
tribute *khap’-a 421 
trick, to *makh- 855 
trickery *makh-a 855 
trickle *k’wal-a 536 
*wal-a 801 
trickle, to *k’wap- 536 
trickling *3il-a or *3il-a 298 
trip *cal-a 555 
trouble *bad-a 7 
*dul-a 173 
*k’ach-a 456 
*hag-a 703 
*nad*-a 920 
trouble, to be in *mu- 904 
trouble, to cause *mu- 904 
trouble, to stir up *dul- 173 
troubled, to be *dal- 149 
*dul- 173 
*hag- 703 
*makh- 855 
true *woy-kh-a 839 
truncheon *k'an-a 472 
try to find out, to *sah- or *Sah- 318 
try to understand, to *sah- or *Sah- 318 
tumor *dary-a 155 
tumult *egal-a 361 
turbidity *bul-a 67 
turmoil *egal-a 361 
turn *bur-a 72 
*phir-a 121 
*dar-a 152 
*wal-a 804 
*mal-a 865 
*maqv'-a 876 
*law-a 955 
*rakh-a 964 
turn, to *bur- 72 
* phir- 121 
*dar- 152 
*c’ur- 314 


* Cho kh 338 


English Meaning 


turn around, to 


turn away, to 

turn back, to 

turn gray, (hair) to 
turn over, to 

turn round, to 


turn together, to 


turn upside down, to 
turned 

turned away from 
turned back 

turned together 
turning 


turning, the act of 


turning away, the act of 
turning back, the act of 
turning over, the act of 
turning round, the act of 
turns, that which 


twilight 

twine 

twine together, to 
twining 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k'ar- 
*owar- 

* hap^- 
*haw- 
*waly- 
*mal- 
*maquvh- 
*mar- 
*mur- 
*net’y- 
*law- 
*rakh- 
*rath- 
*khay- 
*Cory- 

* hapt- 

* hap?- 

* ‘phary- 
*mar- 
*k'aw- 
*maqvh- 
*mar- 

* sVir- 
*k’an- 
*maquvh- 
*oWar-a 
*hap'-a 
*hap'-a 
*dar-a 
*Cor-a 
*ratl-a 
*čhokh-a 
*mar-a 
*haph-a 
*hap'-a 
*mar-a 
*mar-a 
*dar-a 
*kwhal-a 
*rum-a 
*phir-a 
*ewhiy. 


*phir-a 


575 


Number 


481 
510 
696 
732 
804 
865 
876 
879 
906 
929 
955 
964 
969 
424 
763 
696 
696 
107 
879 
484 
876 
879 
285 
473 
876 
510 
696 
696 
152 
763 
969 
338 
879 
696 
696 
879 
879 
152 
515 
975 
121 
529 
121 


576 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
twining together, the act of *kwhir-a 529 
twist *bur-a 72 
*phir-a 121 
*kwhir-a 529 
*han-a 716 
*maqv'-a 876 
*law-a 955 
*rakh-a 964 
twist, to * bur- 72 
*phir- 121 
*dar- 152 
* phakh- 186 
*c'ur- 314 
*čhokh- 338 
*khath- 432 
*k'ar- 481 
*owar- 510 
*Gub- 569 
*han- 716 
*haw- 732 
*mal- 865 
*maqvh- 876 
*mar- 879 
*mur- 906 
*law- 955 
*rakh- 964 
twist around, to * khar- 424 
twist round, to *k'aw- 484 
*Cory- 763 
twist together, to * bin- 47 
*dar- 152 
* phakh- 186 
* ir- 285 
*k’an- 473 
* whip. 529 
*net Y- 929 
twist (together), to *ban-V-d- 25 
twisted *khar-a 424 
*g"ar-a 510 
twisted, that which is *khath_a 432 
*Gub-a 569 
twisted, to be *fhakh. 186 


twisted together *dar-a 152 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 577 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
twisted together, anything *net’Y-a 929 
twisted together, that which is *c'ur-a 314 
twisting *f'or-a 763 
twisting, the act of *čhokħh-a 338 
twisting together, the act of *kwhir-ą 529 
twists, that which *dar-a 152 
two *yor-a 790 
two halves *urv-a 243 
two things, any combination of *Kholv-a 446 
tying *fory-a 763 
udder *k’wan-a 538 
under, that which is *hal-a 710 
underpart *hal-a 710 
understanding *sah-a or *Sah-a 318 
*eal-a 360 
*hak^-a 705 
uneasiness *k’al-a 465 
unfruitful *bar-a 38 
unfruitful, to be or become *bar- 38 
unguent *mar-a 881 
union *gid-a or *cid-a 381 
*Hd'im-a 611 
unite, to *gid- or *Gid- 381 
unite together, to *n im- 611 
united *gid-a or *cid-a 381 
united together *H 'im-a 611 
untamed *guw-a 400 
*guw-r-a 400 
upon * Paw- 635 
*Cal- 747 
up * fay- 753 
upper part *fay-a 753 
uppermost part *war-a 816 
uppermost part (of anything) *khir-a 443 
uproar *egal-a 361 
*g "val-a 588 
upset, to *dul- 173 
upset, to be *dul- 173 
upward, to go *xan- 773 
us *wa- (~ *wa-) 791 
*ma (~ *ma) 892 
*na (~ *na) 912 


used up *$aw-a 333 


578 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
used up, to be *Saw- 333 
useless *bar-a 38 
useless, to be or become *bar- 38 
utter, to *bakh- 16 
utterance * bakh-a 16 
vacant, to be *wel’- 829 
valley *gol-a 389 
*Cam-a 749 
vapor *duw-a 183 
vapor, to give off *p'ul»- 141 
vehicle *wig-a 832 
vein *sVir-a 285 
vessel (= pot) *egal-a 359 
*k’ud-a (~ *k'od-a) 496 
*kwhar-a 521 
vex, to *nad»- 920 
vexation *nad»-a 920 
vexed, to be *hag- 703 
victory *sag-a or *Sag-a 317 
*wel-a 828 
view *Cen-a 758 
view, to come into *wib- 833 
vigil *war-a 813 
vigor *wak’-a 796 
vile *phul-a 125 
violence *hal-a 708 
violent, to be * Dekh- 658 
violent movement *Dekh-a 658 
virility *o/e]n-d-a 378 
visibility *c'ar-a or *C’ar-a 310 
*egal-a 360 
visible *c'ar-a or *c'ar-a 310 
visible, that which is *xay-a 773 
visible, to be or become *c'ar- or *c'ar- 310 
*gal- 360 
voice *bah-a 14 
vomit *phuth-q 136 
*wam-a 806 
vomit, to *phurth- 136 
voyage *cal-a 555 
wall *wal-a 799 
walk *kwhal-a 513 
*mar-a 880 


English Meaning 


walk, to 


walking 


wall 
wandering 


wane, to 
want 


want, to be in 
wanting 


wanting, to be 
warder 
warm 


warin, to 


warm, to be 


warm, to be or become 


warm, to make 


warm oneself, to 
warmth 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bar- 
*girY- or *cir*- 
*kwha]- 
*mar- 

* bar-a 
*kwha]-q 
*mar-a 
*c'ur-a 
*gir-a 
*kwha[.g 

* thar- 
*had-a 
*gap-a 
*k'al-a 

* ek '-a 
*hiw-a, *hiy-a 
*hiw-, *hiy- 
*gap-a 
*k’al-a 

* ek "- 
*war-a 
*phekwh_q 
*t’ab-a 
*khum-a 
*phah- 
*phah-V-w- 
*dul- 

* theph- 
*sVaxw- 
*k’al- 
*owir- 
*wal- 
*phaly- 
*phekwh- 
*f'ab- 
*syqxw- 
*khay- 
*t’ab- 
*khay- 

* Ig kwh. 
*phekwh_q 
*dul-a 
*pheph_a 


579 


Number 


580 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*f'ab-a 217 
*sVaxW-a 281 
*khum-a 452 
*wal-a 802 
*war-a 817 
wash, to *hal- 709 
*law- 958 
washed *hal-a 709 
washed, that which is * Pal-a 627 
washing, the act of *Pal-a 627 
*hal-a 709 
*law-a 958 
waste *bad-a 6 
waste, to *bad- 6 
waste away, to * thah- 185 
*phym- 263 
*k'er- 489 
*wal- 803 
*was)- 820 
waste away by rubbing, to *hur- 743 
wasted *$aw-a 333 
*k'er-a 489 
wasted, to become * Peb- 657 
wasteland *had-a 6 
wasting away *was)-a 820 
watch *war-a 813 
watch, to *guw- 399 
* ha]. 409 
*rak’- 967 
watch out for, to *war- 813 
watch (over), to *phiny- 118 
watch over, to *man- 870 
watchfulness *rak'-a 967 
watchman *war-a 813 
*man-a 870 
water *ham-a 693 
*yam-a 786 
*wet’-a 831 
*maw-a 889 
water, (flowing or running) *haph-a 720 
water, running *wa3-a 826 
water, to *law- 958 


watercourse *gal-a 556 


English Meaning 


waterfowl 
wattle 

wave 

way (= method) 
way (= path) 


way, winding 
we 


weak 


weak, that which is 
weak, to be 


weak, to become 


weak, to grow 
weaken, to 


weakened 


weakened, to be 


weakness 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 
Proto-Nostratic 


*garn-a 
*Gub-a 
*wel’-a 
*har-a 
*k’wal-a 
*ghad-a 
*Piy-a 
*mar-a 
*dar-a 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*ma (~ *ma) 
*na (~ *na) 
*bul-a 
*dal’-a 
*gin-a or *cin-a 
*xal-a 
*mel-a 
*nus)-a 
*bul-a 

* hum- 
*gin- or *Gin- 
*Dek’- 

*wal- 

*nus)- 

*bul- 

* phym- 
*Deb- 

*mel- 

*mol- 
*dow-, *doy- 
* bad- 

* bul- 

*daly- 

*xal- 
*phul-a 
*Peb-a 
*mur-a 
*xal- 

*mary- 
*nus)- 
*bul-a 
*dal’-a 
*?Peb-a 


581 


Number 


367 
569 
830 
721 


582 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


wealth 


wealthy, to be 
weapon 


wear (= abrasion) 


wear away, to 
wear away by rubbing, to 
wear down, to 


wear out, to 


wearied (from straining, laboring), 
to become 
weariness 


weary 


weary, to 

weary, to be 

weary, to be or become 
weary, to become 


Proto-Nostratic 


*xal-a 

*wal-a 

*mel-a 

*nus)-a 
*c'al-a or *c'al-a 
*fhaph-q 

*riy-a 

*c'al- or *c'al- 
*zer-a or *3er-a 
*wed-a 

*bul-a 

*thah-a 
*thar-a 

* thgh- 

*hur- 

*bul- 

* hoy 

*xal- 

*faw- 

*k'er- 

*xal- 

*wal- 

*wasy- 

*mel- 

*mol- 


*k’ach- 

*dal’-a 
*dow-a, *doy-a 
*thany-a 
*phym-a 
*xal-a 

*was)-a 
*dal’-a 
*dow-a, *doy-a 
*thany-a 

*xal-a 

*mel-a 

* phym- 

* hum- 

*was)- 

* hum- 

*mel- 


Number 


769 
803 
890 
936 
308 
719 


English Meaning 


weary, to grow 


weave, to 


weaving 


weaving, the act of 
web 

wedge 

weep, to 

weighed down, to be 
weight 

weighty 

weighty, to be 
welfare 

well 

well, to be 


well, to do 


well up, to 


wet 


wet, to 


wet, to be 


wet, to be or become 
wet, to make 


wetness 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mol- 
*dow-, *doy- 
*thany- 
*t'an- 
*khqth- 
*haw- 
*net’y- 
*Cory-a 
*net’)-a 
*haw-a 
*net Y-a 
*t'ul-a 
*k'um- 
*hag- 
*KwWupy-q 
*k’wWury-a 
*k’Wury- 
*sJol-a 
*sJol-a 
*sVol- 
*svuw- 
*c'al- or *c'al- 
*bal- 

* ib- 
*wely- 
*Suw-a 
*suw-l-a 
*wal-a 
*mat’-a 
*nat'-a 
*t'ap- 
*wal- 
*wet’- 
*nat’- 
*/ah- 
*rek’- 
*Suw- 
*šuw-V-l- 
*maw- 
*mat’- 
*Suw- 
*Suw-V-I- 
*wal-a 


583 


Number 


899 
169 
192 
227 


584 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*mat’-a 888 
*nat’-a 927 
*lah-a 946 
what [relative pronoun stem] * Pay-, *Pya- 651 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 891 
what? [interrogative pronoun stem] * Pay-, * Pya- 651 
*mi- (~ *me-) 891 
what?, to do * Pay- 650 
what manner?, to act in * Pay- 650 
when *kwhay- 525 
whet, to *3jag- 294 
which [relative pronoun stem] * Day-, * Pya- 651 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 891 
which? [interrogative pronoun stem] *Pay-, *Pya- 651 
*mi- (~ *me-) 891 
whirl *bur-a 75 
whirl, to *bur- 75 
*mar- 879 
whisper *k’Was-a 546 
whisper, to *k’Was- 546 
white *wal’-a 805 
whiteness *wal/-a 805 
who [relative pronoun stem] * Pay-, *Pya- 651 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 891 
who? [interrogative pronoun stem] *Pay-, * Pya- 651 
*mi- (~ *me-) 891 
wicked, to be *Pakh- 622 
wickedness *t'Üaw-a 273 
* Dak^-a 622 
(wide) * thaly-a 189 
wide *phal-a 89 
*phath-a 112 
*thany-a 191 
* Put -a 686 
*war-a 815 
*raw-h-a 970 
wide-open space * Dut'-a 686 
*hak’-a 706 
wide, that which is *phal-a 89 
wide, to be *raw-V-h- 970 
widen, to *hak’- 706 
width *phar-a 100 


*thany-a 191 


English Meaning 


wife 

wild 

wild animal 

wild animals, to hunt 
wild beast 

wild boar 


wild bovine 
wild fowl 


wild goose 


wild, to be 


wind (= breeze) 
wind, to 


wind around, to 
winding couse or way 
winding, the act of 
winds, that which 
wipe, to 


wiped out 

wiped out, to become 
wiping, the act of 
wisdom 

wish 


wish for, to 
with 


wither, to 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


Proto-Nostratic 


*war-a 
*k’wan-a 
*nus)-a 
*guw-a 
*ouw-r-d 
*guw-a 
*guw-r-a 
*guw- 
*guw-V-r- 
*guw-a 
*guw-r-a 
*Saw-a 
*phom-a 
*Gary-a 
*Gary-cary-a 
*Gar-a 
*Gar’-GcarY-a 
* Dekh. 
*xam- 
*xam-V-d- 
*bar-a 
*čhokh- 
*k'ar- 
*owar- 
*khay- 
*dar-a 
*Chokh-q 
*dar-a 
*mal- 

*mel- 

*mol- 
*?Peb-a 

* Peb- 
*mal-a 
*hakh-a 
*t’el-a 
*win-a or *win-a 
*win- or *wiy- 
*bi 

*hary- 
*math- or *met!- 
* thar- 

*3ar- 


815 
539 
935 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
280 
262 
563 
563 
563 
563 
658 
771 
771 

28 
338 
481 
510 
424 
152 
338 
152 
863 
890 
899 
657 
657 
863 
705 
237 
834 
834 

46 
725 
886 
198 
329 


585 


Number 


586 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
*k'er- 489 
*wal- 803 
*was)- 820 
wither away, to *mary- 885 
withered *thar-a 198 
*sYaw-a 278 
*c'aw-a 311 
*c'aw-D-a 311 
*k'er-a 489 
withered, to be *sYqw- 278 
withered, to be or become *c'aw- 311 
*c'aw-V-D»- 311 
withered, that which is *c'aw-a 311 
*c'aw-D-a 311 
woe! *way 825 
woman *k’Wan-a 539 
*nat’-a 926 
*nus)-a 935 
woman, (older) * Pema 661 
woman, old *p'ap -a 139 
womb *wat Y-a 824 
wood *mar-a 884 
wood of the poplar *t Yar-a 270 
wool *bur-a 78 
word *yan-a 787 
work *daw-a 157 
*kham-a 414 
*kwhir-a 529 
work, hard *ghad-a 570 
work, to *kham- 414 
worm *kwhyr-a 531 
worn down *mol-a 899 
worn down, to be *xal- 769 
worn out *bul-a 69 
*thar-a 197 
*$aw-a 333 
* per-a 489 
*xal-a 769 
*mel-a 890 
*mol-a 899 
worn out, that which is *bul-a 69 
worn out, to be *xal- 769 


*wal- 803 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX 


English Meaning 


worn out, to become 


wound 


wound, to 


woven, anything 


woven, that which is 
wrangle (over), to 
wrap, to 


wrap together, to 
wrap up, to 


wrapped together 
wrapped together, that which is 
wrapping 


wrath 
wreath 
wrestle, to 
wrinkle 
wrist 
yawn 
yawn, to 
year 

yelp, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bul- 
*was)- 
*mel- 
*mol- 
*ban-a 
*thar-a 
*ghal-a 
*wah-a 
*wan-a 
*wed-a 
*mir-a 
*nag-a 
*nikh-a 
*dal- 
*owan- 
*ghal- 
*g wal- 
*wah- 
*way- 
*mir- 
*f'an-a 
*net Y-a 
*khath_a 
*bur- 
*khad- 
*gwar- 
*dar- 
*k’ačh- 
* bur- 
*c'ur- 
*dar-a 
*c’ur-a 
*c’ur-a 
*k’ach-a 
*ghath_a 
*k’ay-a 
*bur- 
*k’un-a 
*gam-a 
*hay-a 
*han- 
*wat!-a 
* hath. 


69 
819 
890 
899 

24 
196 
571 
795 


587 


Number 


588 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic Number 
yelping *Khath-a 435 
yield, to * Peb- 657 
you * phj_ (~ *the-) 205 
*si- (~ *se-) 325 
*ni (~ *ne) and/or *na (~ *na) 930 
you [oblique] * pha (~ *thg-) 205 
young *gin-a or *Gin-a 384 
*k'an-a 469 
* Pax-a 620 
*yil-a 783 
*yaw-a 788 
*mag-a 852 
young (especially of animals) *k^uwan-a or *k'un-a 454 
young (of humans and animals) *man-a 867 
young, to be *gin- or *Gin- 384 
* Pax- 620 
young, to produce *yaw- 788 
young dog *k^uwan-a or *k'un-a 454 
young goat *gad-a 356 
(young) man *mar-a 878 
young man * Dax-a 620 
*nYaf-r-a 938 
young of an animal *Cig-a 761 
young one *gin-a or *Gin-a 384 
*nvap"-a 940 
young person *yil-a 783 
*yaw-a 788 
*mag-a 852 
younger brother *bin-a, *ban-a 48 
*Pax-a 620 
younger daughter *bin-a, *ban-a 48 
younger relative *bin-a, *ban-a 48 
younger relative (male or female) *Pina or *2iga 671 
younger sister *bin-a, *ban-a 48 
younger son *bin-a, *ban-a 48 
youth *gin-a or *cin-a 384 
* Dax-a 620 
*yil-a 783 
*yaw-a 788 
*nYaf-r-a 938 


youthful, to be * Pax- 620 


INDO-EUROPEAN STEMS 
WITH A NOSTRATIC ETYMOLOGY 


This index lists all of the Proto-Indo-European stems with a Nostratic etymology 
cited in Part 3, Comparative Vocabulary (Volumes 2 and 3). They are listed in the 
order in which they appear there. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *b > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *bh 


1.  *bhabha- ‘father’ (Anatolian only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ 
(nursery word) (no 3). 


2.  *bhaübho- ‘babe, child’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baaba ‘child, babe’ (nursery 
word) (no. 4). 


3.  *bhedh-/*bhodh- ‘to prick, to pierce, to dig’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bad- ‘to 
split, to cleave, to separate, to divide’; (n.) *bad-a ‘split, crack, breach, 
opening’ (no. 5). 


4. *bhedh-/*bhodh- (lengthened-grade forms: *b’éd"-/*b'dd"-) *(vb.) to press, to 
force, to drive away, to repel, to remove; to force asunder; to harass, to pain, 
to trouble, to grieve, to vex; to suffer annoyance or oppression; (n.) trouble, 
distress, suffering, oppression’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bad- ‘to occur, to 
happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, to make to suffer, to 
oppress’; (n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, 
oppression’ (no. 7). 


5.  *bhodh- ‘pang, pain’ (Baltic only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, 
lack, deprivation’ (> ‘hunger’) (no. 8). 


6.  *bheg'-yo- ‘sleeping place’ (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bad- ‘to 
fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; to perish’; (n.) *bad-a ‘lying 
down, fall, sleep, ruin’ (no. 9). 


7. *bhagh- ‘ram’ (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bag-a ‘goat, sheep’ 
(no. 11). 


8. *bhagh- ‘bundle, pack’ (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bag- ‘to tie 
or bind together’; (n.) *bag-a ‘collection of things bound together: bunch, 
bundle, pack’ (no. 12). 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


*bheh- [*bhah-|/*b'oh- (> *bha-/*bho-) ‘to be bright, shining; to bring to light, 
to cause to appear; to make clear’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bah- ‘to shine’; (n.) 
*bah-a ‘brilliance, brightness, splendor, beauty; light’; (adj.) ‘shining, bright, 
radiant’ (no. 13). 


*bhehh- [*b^afhh-V*b'onh- (> *bha-/*b'6-) ‘to say, to speak’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to make noise’; (n.) *bah-a ‘noise, sound; voice’ (no. 14). 


*bhehh-w/u- [*bahh-w/u-] (> *bhaw/u-) ‘to beat, to strike’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’; (n.) *bah-a ‘cut, strike, blow’ (no. 
15). 


*bhek'-l*bhok'- ‘to cut or split apart, to break apart’, (with nasal infix) 
*bhenk’-/*blonk’- and *b^ak'- ‘to divide, to distribute’< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; (n.) *bak’-a ‘crack, split, break’ (no. 
17). 


*bhlend'-/*bhlond'-/*bhInd'- ‘to make blind, to be blind’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to be or become dark, obscure, blind’; (n.) *bal-a ‘darkness, 
obscurity, blindness’; (adj.) ‘dark, obscure, blind’ (no. 18). 


*bhI-ew-P*bhI-ow-l*bhl-u- ‘to overflow, to pour over, to flow’ and *b'/-ey-t’- 
/*bh-oy-t’-/*b'I-i-t’- ‘to swell up, to overflow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.)*bal- 
‘to well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over’; (n.) *bal-a ‘outpour, down- 
pour, surge, flow’ (no. 19). 


*bhel-/*bhol- ‘shining, white’; *b^Ies-/*b^Ios- ‘to shine’; *b^liyC-/*b^leyC- (> 
*bhliC-/*bhleC-; *bhliyV-/l*b^leyV-) ‘to shine’; *b^Iu-, *b^luH- (> *bhlü-) ‘to 
shine’; and *b'lek’-/*b'lok’-/*b'lk’-, *bhelk’-/*bholk’-/*b'[k’- ‘to shine’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’; (n.) *bal-a ‘glitter, gleam, 
brightness’ (no. 21). 


*bhan- ‘a drop’ (Celtic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ban- ‘to pour, to 
sprinkle, to drip’; (n.) *ban-a ‘a drop (of water, rain, dew, etc.) (no. 22). 


*bhan-o-, *b'an-yo- ‘wound’ (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic 
only) (vb.) *ban- ‘to cut, to strike’; (n.) *ban-a ‘cut, wound’ (no. 24). 


*bhend"-/*biond'-/*b'ndh- ‘to tie, to bind, to join, to unite’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *ban-V-d- 'to tie (together) to fasten, to twist together, to bind 
(together); (n.) *ban-d-a ‘tie, bond’ (no. 25). 


*bher-l*bhor-l*bhr- (also *b^ar-) ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand, to bristle’, 
*bhrsthi-s ‘bristle, point’, *b^rews-/*bhrows-/*b^rus- *(vb.) to swell; (n.) 
swelling’; *b^ardheA (> *bhardhā) ‘beard’; *b'erw-/*bhorw-l*bhrw-, *bhrew- 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


/*bhrow-/*bhru- ‘to boil, to bubble up’; *břrendh-/*bhrondh-/*bhrndh- ‘to 
swell up’; and *b"rew-/*b^ru- ‘to sprout, to swell’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; (n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 
(no. 26). 


*bher-[*bhor-l*b^r- (also *b^ar-) ‘to bristle (up), *b^rst^i-s ‘bristle, point’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; (n.) *bar-a 
‘bristle, point, spike’ (no. 27). 


*brs- ‘shaggy, coarse, rough, prickly’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bar- ‘to be 
thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’; (n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, 
coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) ‘rough, harsh, coarse; 
thick, shaggy, bushy’ (no. 29). 


*bher-/*bhor-/*bhr- ‘to bear, to carry; to bring forth, to bear children’, *b/er- 
no-s/*bior-no-s ‘son, child’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bar- ‘to bear children, to 
give birth’; (n.) *bar-a ‘child’ (no. 30). 


*bhar(s)- ‘grain’ (> ‘barley’) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bar-a ‘seed, grain’ (no. 
32). 


*bherEK'-, *bhreEk'- (> *bhrek'-) ‘to shine, to gleam, to be bright’ and 
*bhrekh- ‘to shine, to glitter’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bar- ‘to shine, to be 
bright, to sparkle, to flash’; (n.) *bar-a ‘light, brightness; lightning’ (no. 33). 


*bher-l*bhor-l*b^r- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do good’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *bar- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do good’; (n.) 
*bar-a ‘goodness, kindness’; (adj.) ‘good, kind, beneficent’ (no. 34). 


*bher-/*blor-/*bhy- ‘to strike, to smite, to beat, to knock, to cut, to thrust, to 
hit; to kill by striking, to give a death blow, to slay’; *bħordh-/*bħrdh-, 
*bhregh- *(piece) cut off; *b'r-ew-/*bhr-ow-/*bhr-u- ‘to break into pieces, to 
cut or break off’; *b/r-ew-s-/*bhr-ow-s-/*bhr-u-s- ‘to cut or break into pieces; 
to smash, to crush, to crumble, to shatter’; *b’reyH-, *bhriH- (> *bhri-) ‘to 
cut, to clip, to scrape’; and *b"er-s-/*bhor-s-/*bhy-s- *bhr-es-/*bhr-os-/* bhy-s- 
‘to split into parts; to break, to divide’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bar- ‘’to split 
(with a tool or weapon); to cut, to cut into; to carve; to scrape’; (n.) *bar-a 
‘carving, engraving, cuttings, chip’ (no. 35). 


*bher-[*bhor-l*b^r- ‘to make a sound, to hum, to buzz, to mutter’; *b^erk '- 
/*bhork’-/*bhyk’- ‘to drone, to bark’; and *b'erm-/*bhorm-/*bhrm-, *bhrem- 
l*bhrom-[*b'rm- ‘to buzz, to hum, to make a sound’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*bar- ‘to make a sound, to utter a noise’; (n.) *bar-a ‘sound, noise’ (no. 36). 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


23: 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


*bhewdh-/*bhowdh-/*bhudh- ‘to be or become aware of < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *baw- ‘to be or become aware of or acquainted with, to observe, to 
notice’; (n.) *baw-a ‘awareness, knowledge’ (no. 39). 


*bhey-/*bhoy-/*b'i- ‘to give, to share’ (Anatolian only in this sense) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, 
to share’; (n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ (no. 40). 


*bhey-/*bhoy-/*bhi- “honey, bee’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bay-a ‘honey, bee’ 
(no. 41). 


*bhor- ‘swamp’ (Slavic only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ber-a ‘swamp’ (no. 43). 


*(-)bhi/y-, *-bho- ‘in, with, within, among’ < Proto-Nostratic *bi ‘in addition 
to, with, together with" (no. 46). 


*bhergh-/*bhorgh-/*bhygh- *(adj) high, tall; (n.) mountain, hill’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; (n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, 
greatness, height, tallness’; (adj.) ‘big, large, great, tall’; (extended form) (vb.) 
*bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; (n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, 
lofty’ (no. 49). 


*bhy-uH-k’- (> *bhrük'-) ‘(vb.) to enjoy, to use; (n.) fruit’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *bir»- ‘to enjoy, to savor’; (n.) *biry-a ‘fruit’; (extended form) *bir’-q’-a 
‘plum’ (no. 52). 


*bhor-. *bħru- (secondary e-grade form: *b"er-) ‘brown’ (< ‘dark-colored’), 
(reduplicated) *b’e-b'ru- < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bor?-a ‘a dark color’; (adj.) 
‘dark, dark-colored’ (no. 56). 


bhudh- with various extensions: *b^ud-no-, *bhudh-mo- *bhudh-men-, (nasal 
infix) *b'u-n-d^- ‘bottom, ground, base, depth, lowest part of anything’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’ (no. 58). 


*bluk’- ‘buck, he-goat’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) ‘male of 
small, hoofed animals: he-goat, buck’ (no. 62). 


*bhl-eE-/*bhl-0E- (> *bhle-/*bhlo-) ‘to puff up, to inflate, to blow up’; 
*bhel-gh-/*bhol-gh-/*bhl-gh- ‘to swell’; and *b^I-ek w-/*bhl-k'v- ‘to swell, to 
expand’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to 
overflow; to puff up, to inflate’; (n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; 
expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow' (no. 63). 


*bhl. (secondary full-grade forms: *b^el-/*b^o[-) ‘penis, testicle’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *bul-a ‘penis, testicle(s)’ (no. 64). 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


*bhultfi-/*b'oltfi-, *bhlotfi- (> *b^Io-; later also *b"/é-) ‘to blossom, to sprout’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to 
mature’; (n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, 
blossoming’ (no. 65). 


*bhymbhul-, *b'omb'ol- ‘puff, bubble, bulge, swelling’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(reduplicated) (vb.) *bul-bul- (> *bum-bul- in Dravidian, Kartvelian, Indo- 
European, and Altaic) ‘to swell, to bubble up’; (n.) *bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) 
‘puff, bubble, swelling’ (no. 66). 


*bhl-en-qh-/*bhI-on-qh-l*bh[-n-dh- ‘to mix, to blend, to stir, to confuse’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; (n.) *bul-a 
‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ (no. 67). 


*bhl-en-dh-/*bhl-on-dh-/*bhl-ņ-dh- ‘mixed or dark colored’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark-colored; that which has mixed colors, that 
which is spotted’ (no. 68). 


*bhol- *(adj.) worn out, weak; (n.) misfortune, calamity’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to become worn out, 
weak, tired, old’; (n.) *bul-a ‘that which is worn out, weak, tired: weakness, 
decline, decay, wear, etc.’; (adj.) ‘worn out, weak, tired, old’ (no. 69). 


*bhongh-/*bingh- (secondary full-grade form: *b^eng^-) ‘to swell, to fatten, to 
grow, to increase’, *b^ng^u- ‘swollen, fat, thick’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bun- 
‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; (n.) *bun-a ‘swelling, lump, hump, 
growth, rounded protuberance’; (extended form) (vb.) *bun-V-g- ‘to swell, to 
increase, to expand’; (n.) *bun-g-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, fat, thick’ (no. 
70). 


*bhor-/*bhy- ‘to bore, to pierce’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to 
pierce’; (n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ (no. 74). 


*bhyr-|*bhr- ‘to move rapidly, to rage, to quiver, to palpitate? < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *bur- ‘to blow, to blow about, to whirl, to rage’; (n.) *bur-a 
“storm, whirl, rage’ (75). 


*bhor-/*bhy- ‘to chew, to devour’ (Indo-Iranian only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*bur- ‘to bite, to eat’; (n.) *bur-a ‘food’ (no. 76). 


*bhy-uH- (> *birii-) ‘eyelash, eyebrow’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a ‘eye- 
lash, eyebrow’ (no. 79). 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


23. 


54. 


52s 


56. 


5d. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


*bhewH-/*bhowH-/*b'uH- (> *bhü-) ‘to spend (time), to abide, to dwell’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *buw- ‘to go, to come, to proceed, to spend time’; (n.) 
*buw-a ‘going, coming, staying; abode, dwelling, residence’ (no. 80). 


*bhewH-/*bhowH-/*b'uH- (> *bhü-) ‘to become, to arise, to come into being, 
to grow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *buw- ‘to become, to arise, to come into 
being, to grow’; (n.)*buw-a ‘growth, fullness, prosperity; blossom, bloom’ 
(no. 81). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *p) > 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *ph 


*phehh- [*přaħh-]/*přoħh- (> *p'a-/*p"d-) ‘to feed’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*phah- ‘to eat’; (n.) *p"ah-a ‘food, nourishment’ (no. 84). 


*(s)pel-, *(s)ph]- ‘spleen’ (plus various extensions: *(s)p^el-g^-, *(s)phel-g^- 
en-, *(s)p'el-g^-eA, *(s)p^I-eH-gh-, *(s)pI-n-g^-, etc.) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*phal-a (metathesized variant */ap^-a in Uralic, Altaic, and part of Afrasian) 
‘spleen’ (no. 86). 


*(s)phel-/*(s)p"ol-/*(s)p'l-, *(s)p*l- (plus various extensions) ‘to split, to 
cleave’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’; (n.) *p^al-a ‘split, 
crack’ (no. 87). 


*phels-/*phols-[*phis- ‘stone’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’ (no. 88). 


*phel-[*pho[-*ph]-: *phelfhh-, *phleħh- [*p"lath-] (> *phla-), *phiflih- ‘level, 
flat, wide, broad’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^al- ‘to spread, to extend’; (n.) 
*phal-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ (no. 89). 


*phith-meA [*p^Ihh-maA] ‘palm of the hand’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a 
‘flat of the hand, palm’ (no. 90). 


*phel?-/*pho[p-l*phIp-. *phlep-P*phlop- (> *phle-l*p^lo-) ‘to fil? < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *p^al- ‘to fill’; (n.) *p^al-a ‘fullness’; (adj.) ‘much, many’ (no. 
91). 


*phIH- ‘fortified settlement’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘settlement, settled 
place’ (no. 92). 


*phol-, *phol- ‘thumb, big toe’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"al-a ‘thumb, big toe’ 
(no. 93). 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


*phel-/*phol-/*phl- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*phal- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’; (n.) *p^al-a ‘covering’ (no. 94). 


*phel-/*phol-, *p'l-oH- (> *p"l-6-) ‘to burn, to be warm; to smart, to be 
painful’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p/al»- ‘to burn, to be warm; to smart, to be 
painful’; (n.) *p"al’-a ‘burn, burning sensation, pain’ (no. 95). 


*phenk"^e ‘five’; *p'inkwh-sthi- ‘fist’; *phenk"^-ró- ‘finger’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *p'ay- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; (n.) *p"ay-a ‘hand, 
handle’; (extended form in Indo-European and Uralic) (vb.) *p’ay-V-k”"- ‘to 
take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; (n.) *p^ag-k"^-a ‘hand, handle’ (no. 
96). 


*phreyH-/*phroyH-/*phriH- (> *phri-) ‘to be fond of, to care for, to feel 
affection for; to be pleased, happy, satisfied, or delighted with’ « Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.)*p^ar- *to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection for; to be 
pleased, happy, satisfied, or delighted with’; (n.) *p^ar-a ‘love, affection; 
delight, joy' (no. 98). 


*pher-[*phor-[*phy- ‘to separate, to divide’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *přar- ‘to 
separate, to divide, to break (apart)’; (n.) *p^ar-a ‘part, portion, share’ (no. 
99). 


*pher-[*phor-[*phy- ‘to spray, to sprinkle, to scatter’ (extended forms: *p/er-s- 
/*phor-s-/*phy-s-, *plhr-ew-l*phr-ow-l*phr-u-, *phr-eE- [> *phr-e-]); *pherk^- 
/*phrokh-/*phrkh_- ‘spotted, speckled’; and *(s)pher-/*(s)phor-/*(s)pr- ‘to 
spread, to scatter, to strew' < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ar- ‘to spread, to 
scatter’; (n.) *přar-a ‘breadth, width, extension, space’; (adj.) ‘broad, spread 
out, extended, scattered’ (no. 100). 


*pher-/*phor-/*phy- base of prepositions and preverbs with a wide range of 
meanings such as ‘in front of, forward, before, first, chief, forth, foremost, 
beyond’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ar- ‘to press forward, to precede, to hasten 
in advance, to overtake, to surpass, to outstrip’; (n.) *plar-a ‘leader, master, 
lord, hero’; (adj.) ‘chief, foremost, first’ (no. 101). 


*pher-[*phor-[*phy- *(vb.) to fly, to flee; (n.) feather, wing’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; (n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ (no. 102). 


*phor-/*phr- ‘young bull or calf? < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ar-a ‘calf, heifer’ 
(no. 103). 


*phér (nom.-acc. sg.) ‘house’, (oblique cases) *p^r-n- (Anatolian only) < 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"ar-a, (?) *p^ur-a ‘house’ (no. 104). 
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71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


7T. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


*pher-[*phor-[*phr- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or across; to go forth or 
out’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ar- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or across; 
to go forth or out’; (n.) *p"ar-a ‘going, passage, journey, crossing’ (no. 105). 


*phes-t’-/*phos-t’- ‘to fart" < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^as»- ‘to breathe out, to 
blow; to fart’; (n.) *p"as¥-a ‘a fart’ (no. 108). 


*phes-/*phos- ‘penis’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p"as’-a ‘sperm, semen; male 
genitals, penis; descendant, offspring’ (no. 110). 


*pheth-/*photh- ‘to fly, to rush, to pursue; to fall, to fall down’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *p^at^- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move 
rapidly’; (n.) *p^at^-a ‘haste, hurry’ (no. 111). 


*pheth- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ot^-) ‘to be wide, open, spacious, spread 
out; to stretch, to extend, to spread out’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p'at^- ‘to 
spread, to open; to burst open; to be open’; (n.) *přath-a ‘opening, open 
space’; (adj.) ‘open, spacious; wide, broad’ (no. 112). 


*phet'-*phot'- ‘foot’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^at'- ‘to hasten, to move 
quickly’; (n.) *p"at’-a ‘foot’ (no. 113). 


*phek"^- ‘to bake, to cook, to roast’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ek"^- ‘to 
warm, to heat’ (> ‘to cook, to bake’); (n.) *p^ek"^-g ‘warmth, heat’; (adj.) 
‘warm, hot’ (> ‘cooked, baked’) (no. 115). 


*phel-/*ph]- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ol-) ‘to tremble, to shake; to be 
frightened, fearful, afraid’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^el- ‘to tremble, to shake; 
to be frightened, fearful, afraid’; (n.) *p^el-a ‘fright, fear’ (no. 116). 


*phen- ‘food, protection’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^in»- ‘to watch (over), to 
protect, to nourish, to nurture’; (n.) *p4in’-a ‘protection, care; feeding, 
nourishing, nourishment’ (no. 118). 


*pher-[*phr- ‘to bear, to bring forth’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ir- ‘to bring 
forth, to bear fruit’; (n.) *pir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit’ (no. 
119). 


*pheri ‘around’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p*ir- ‘to twist, to turn’; (n.) *p*ir-a 
‘twist, twining, turn; twine, string, rope, cord’ (no. 121). 


*pherkh-/*phykh- (secondary o-grade form: *p^ork/-) ‘to be afraid, to fear’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *pir- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be afraid, to fear’; (n.) 
*phir-a ‘trembling, fear’ (no. 122). 
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83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


*phit'- *(vb.) to give birth to; (n.) birth; vulva, womb’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*phit’v- ‘to give birth to’; (n.) *p^it?-a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, 
origin’ (no. 123). 


*pho?(i/y)- ‘to swell, to fatten’ and *p^oP(i/y)- ‘to drink, to swallow’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *p^u?- ‘to swell, to fatten’; (n.) *p^u?-a ‘swelling, fullness, 
fat(ness)' (no. 124). 


*phol- ‘to fall, to fall down’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ul- ‘to fall, to fall 
down, to collapse, to ruin’; (n.) *p^ul-a ‘fall, collapse, ruin’; (adj.) ‘fallen, 
ruined, weakened; low, base, vile, mean' (no. 125). 


*phus- ‘to puff, to blow; to blow up, to inflate; to swell, to grow’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *p^us- ‘to breathe out, to sigh; to blow, to puff (up), to inflate’; 
(n.) *p^us-a ‘puff, breath, snort; bulge’ (no. 129). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *f) > 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *ph 


*phéphur- [*pháfihur-], *p'ohih-wór- ‘fire’ (heteroclitic -r-/-n-stem: gen. sg. 
*phhiu-n-és) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *přaħ- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; (n.) 
*phah-a ‘fire, flame, spark’; (extended form) (vb.) *p^ah-Vw- ‘to warm, to 
heat, to burn’; (n.) *p"ah-w-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ (no. 130). 


*phel- ‘skin, hide’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘skin, hide’ (no. 131). 


*(s)phel-/*(s)p"ol-/*(s)p'I-, *(s)p*l- (plus various extensions) ‘to split, to 
cleave’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *plil»- ‘to split, to cleave’; (n.) *p*il’-a ‘split, 
crack’ (no. 133). 


*pherkh-/*pħorkh-/*přrkh-, *phrekh-/*phrok'-/*plrkh- ‘to ask, to request’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p^ir- ‘to ask, to request, to entreat, to beseech, to pray’; 
(n.) *pir-a ‘request, entreaty, prayer’ (no. 135). 


*phuth- ‘vulva’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ut^-a ‘hole, opening’ (no. 137). 
*pii- ‘to puff, to puff up, to blow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *p'uw- ‘to puff, to 


blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; (n.) *p"uw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, 
breath’ (no. 138). 


598 INDEX VERBORUM 
PROTO-NOSTRATIC *p’ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *p’ 
93. *p'üp'aA (> *p'üp'à) ‘old woman’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p’ap’a- ‘old man, 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


old woman' (nursery word) (no. 139). Note: The forms from the individual 
daughter languages are phonologically ambiguous. 


*p'ul-, *p'ol- ‘swollen, round’, (reduplicated) *p’ulp’ul-, *p’olp’ol- 
(dissimilated to *p'ump'ul-, *p’omp’ol-; *p’omp’ul-) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*p’ul- ‘to swell’; (n.) *p'ul-a ‘swelling, hump, lump, bulge’; (adj.) ‘swollen, 
round, bulbous’ (no. 140). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *d > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *dh 


*_dhe, *-dhi suffixed particle < Proto-Nostratic *da ‘along with, together with, 
in addition to’ (no. 143). 


*dhabh- ‘to fit together’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dab- ‘to make fast, to join 
together, to fit together, to fasten (together)’; (n.) *dab-a ‘joining, fitting, 
fastening’ (no. 145). 


*dhegh_om-, *dgh-om- ‘earth, land, ground; human being’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *dag- ‘to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in place, to be stable, to 
be firmly established’; (n.) *dag-a ‘place’ (no. 146). 


*dhogh-o- ‘day’ (Germanic only), *d/giyes- ‘yesterday’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *dac- ‘to glitter, to shine, to burn’; (n.) *dac-a ‘day’ (no. 147). 


*ghe[-bh-*qho[-bh-P*qh]-b^- ‘to dig, to hollow out’, *dhel-g^-/*gho]-g^-/*qh]- 
gł- ‘to gash, to wound’, and *dhel-k’-/*dhol-k’-/*dh|-k’- *(vb.) to prick, to 
pierce; (n.) sharp object’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dal- ‘to cut, to prick, to 
pierce, to gash, to notch, to gouge, to wound’; (n.) *dal-a ‘gash, notch, strike, 
split’ (no. 148). 


*dher-gh-/*dhor-gh-/*dhy-gh-, *dhy-egh-/*dhy-ogh-/*dhy-gh- ‘to turn’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *dar- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn; to twist, wrap, or join 
together’; (n.) *dar-a ‘bend, turn, curve; that which bends, turns, winds, or 
twists: winding course or way’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked; wrapped, 
twisted, turned, or joined together’ (no. 152). 


*dhr-ew-gh- ‘to hurt, to harm’, *d'r-ew-s- ‘to break, to shatter’, *d'r-u-b^- ‘to 
break, to shatter’ (Greek only), and *d'r-ew-s- ‘to break, to shatter’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’; (n.) 
*dar-a ‘harm, injury’; (adj.) ‘harmful, malevolent’ (> ‘bad’ in Kartvelian and, 
within Indo-European, in Celtic) (no. 153). 
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102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


*gher-l*dhor-l*dhr- *(adj.) dark, dirty; (n.) dirt, filth’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*dar- ‘to be or become dark’; (n.) *dar-a ‘dark spot, darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark, 
black’ (no. 154). 


*dhwen-/*d'won-/*d'un- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (?) (vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; (n.) *daw-a 
‘sound, noise’ (no. 156). 


*dhew-/*dhow-/*d'u(w)- ‘to put, to place’ (Anatolian only) < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to put, to place, to set; to set up, to establish; to do, to make’; (n.) 
*daw-a ‘work, labor; deed, act’ (no. 157). 


*dhew-/*dhow-/*d'u- ‘to pass away, to die’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *daw- ‘to 
become deathly sick, to be ill; to die’; (n.) *daw-a ‘(deadly) disease, sickness; 
death’ (no. 158). 


(*dheyC- >) *dhéC-, (*dheyV- >) *d'eyV-; (reduplicated) *d’e-d'éC- ‘to set, to 
lay, to put, to place’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *day- ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to 
place’; (n.) *day-a ‘act, deed’ (no. 159). 


*dhey-A-/*dhoy-A-/*dhi-A- (> *ghi-), *dhyeA- [*d'yaA-] (> *d"ya-) ‘to look at, 
to fix one’s eyes on’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *day- ‘to look at, to consider, to 
examine’; (n.) *day-a ‘judgment, examination, consideration’ (no. 160). 


(?) *dhidh- ‘big, large, great’ (Baltic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *did- ‘to 
swell, to rise’; (n.) *did-a ‘prominence, protuberance’; (adj.) ‘swollen, raised’ 
(no. 162). 


*dhghyH- (> *d'ighi-) ‘fish’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dig-a ‘fish’ (no. 163). 


*dhel- ‘to be shining, bright’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dil’- ‘to shine, to be or 
become bright’; (n.) *dil’-a ‘daylight, morning’ (no. 165). 


*dhmbh- ‘burial mound, kurgan’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dim-a ‘raised or 
elevated place’; (adj.) ‘raised, elevated’ (no. 166). 


(*diq^- > [with progressive voicing assimilation] *dig- >) *d^ig^- (secondary 
full-grade forms: *d^eyg^-, *dhoygh-) *(vb.) to pound, to mold (clay), to knead 
(dough); (n.) clay’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dig^- ‘to crush, to pound or tamp 
(earth), to mold or knead (clay)’; (n.) *dig^-a ‘earth, clay, mud’ (no. 167). 


*dhé(i/y)-/*dhd(i/y)- ‘to suck, to suckle’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *diy- ‘to suck, 
to suckle’; (n.) *diy-a ‘breast, teat, nipple’ (no. 168). 
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114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


*dhow-ks-/*dhu-ks- ‘to be weary’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dow-, *doy- ‘to 
slacken, to slow down; to grow weary, weak, faint'; (n.) *dow-a, *doy-a 
*slackness, slowness, laxity, weariness, fatigue'; (adj.) 'slow, slack, lax, 
weary' (no. 169). 


*dhyl- *(vb.) to be disturbed, confused, perplexed, troubled; (adj.) mad, raving, 
crazy, insane’ (secondary full-grade forms: *d^wel-/*d^wol-) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *dul- *to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, 
to upset, to baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, 
bewildered, confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to drive 
someone crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, stupid’); 
(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> ‘madness, 
craziness, insanity; stupidity’) (no. 173). 


*dhol-/*dh]- (secondary e-grade form: *d'el-) ‘to swing, to dangle’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *dul’- ‘to dangle, to hang, to swing back and forth’; (n.) 
*dul"-a ‘hanging, swinging; shaking, agitation, disturbance’ (no. 174). 


*dhmbh- (‘to be silent’ > ‘to be deprived of speech’ >) ‘to be dumb, mute’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dum- ‘to be silent’; (n.) *dum-a ‘silence’ (no. 176). 


*dhm- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'em-/*d^om-) *(vb.) to become dark, to 
make dark, to darken; (adj.) dark, cloudy; (n.) darkness, cloud’ « Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *dum- *to cover over, to obscure; to become dark, to make 
dark, to darken; to cloud over’; (n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) 
‘dark, cloudy’ (no. 177). 


*dhnk'w- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'enk "-/*dhonk'v-) ‘(vb.) to cover 
over, to obscure, to be or become dark; (adj.) dark’ « Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
(*dum-k""-a >) *dun-k""-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ (no. 178). 


*d'n- (secondary full-grade forms: *d'en-/*d^on-) ‘to run, to flow’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *dun- *to run, to flow (out), to leak"; (n.) *dun-a 'flow, spill, 
leak’ (no. 179). 


*dhn- (secondary full-grade forms: *d/en-/*d"on-) ‘to cut, to cut off, to cleave’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dun"- ‘to cut off, to cleave, to split’; (n.) *duny-a 
‘part, share; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ (no. 180). 


*dhur- *(vb.) to pierce, to penetrate; (n.) any pointed object: spike, prong, 
dagger, fork, pole, etc.’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *dur- ‘to bore, to drill, to make 
a hole’; (n.) *dur-a ‘hole, opening’ (no. 181). 


*ghew-[*dhow-l*dhu-, *qhewH-[l*dhowH-l*d^uH- (> *dhi-), *dhweE-/*dhwoE- 
*dhuE- (> *dhwe-l*dhwo-/*dhi-), *d'wes-/*d'wos-l*d'us- ‘to blow about, to 
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124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


fly about; to be blown, strewn, or scattered about’, *d’uH-mo-s (> *d'i-mo-s) 
‘smoke, vapor, mist’ « Proto-Nostratic *duw- (vb.) ‘to blow about, to fly 
about, to scatter; to be blown, strewn, or scattered about’; (n.) *duw-a 
*anything blown, sprinkled, scattered, or strewn about; smoke, steam, vapor; 
rain, shower, drizzle, raindrops, dust’; (adj. ‘blown about, sprinkled, 
scattered, strewn’ (no. 183). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *th 


*tho- demonstrative pronoun stem < Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems: 
(proximate) */"g- ‘this’, (intermediate) */^i- ‘that’, and (distant) *třu- ‘that 
yonder’ (no. 184). 


*theh- [*thahh-| (> *tha-; *tha-y-, *thaG-w-) ‘to melt, to dissolve’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *třaħ- ‘to reduce, to diminish, to wear away, to lessen; to waste 
away, to grow thin’; (n.) *z/a/i-a ‘wear, decay, dissipation, maceration’ (no. 
185). 


* thekh(s)-/*thokh(s)- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create, either by using a 
sharp tool or by bending, weaving, joining, braiding, or plaiting together’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *i"ak^- ‘to twist, to bend; to fasten, twist, bend, join, or 
hook together; to be twisted, bent’; (n.) *^aK/-a ‘hook, peg’ (no. 186). 


*thak’- ‘to touch, to strike, to push, to stroke’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t"ak’- 
‘to touch, to push, to strike’; (n.) *t"ak’-a ‘touch, stroke’ (no. 187). 


*rhIH- ‘head, top, end; headman, chief’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *tial-a ‘head, 
top, end’ (no. 188). 


*thel-/*thol-/*th]- ‘to stretch, to extend; to bear, to endure, to suffer’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *t*aly- (primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend’, 
(secondary meaning) ‘to endure, to suffer, to bear’; (n.) *thal’-a ‘stretch, 
spread, thinness, breadth; pain, suffering, endurance’; (adj.) ‘stretched, spread 
out, extended’ (> ‘broad, wide, thin, flat, etc.") (no. 189). 


*thel-kħ-/*thħhol-kh-/*th]-kh- ‘to push, to thrust, to knock, to strike’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *tialy- ‘to press, to thrust, to force, to push’; (n.) *taD-a 
“pressure, thrust, force, push’ (no. 190). 


*then-/*thon-/*thn- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch’; *f^an-u-s ‘stretched, thin’; 
*then-kh- ‘to stretch, to extend’; and *tien-p'- (> [through assimilation] 
*them-p'-) ‘to stretch’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t^an»- ‘to extend, to spread, to 
stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; (n.) *^an»-a ‘extension, width, length, 
breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, wide, broad, long-lasting’ (no. 191). 
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132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


*thon-u-s ‘stretched, thin; tired, weak, feeble’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t#any- 
‘to grow weary, exhausted, tired, old’; (n.) *t/anv-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, 
fatigue, old age’; (adj.) ‘tired, weary, exhausted, old’ (no. 192). 

*thaph- ‘to press, to tread, to trample’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *třaph- ‘to 
strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; (n.) */"ap^-a ‘stroke, 
slap, blow, hit’ (no. 193). 


* thy-eA-gh-/*thy-oA-gh- (> *thragh-/*throgh-) ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’ and 
* phy_ekh_/*thy-kh- ‘to pull’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *f^ar- ‘to draw, to drag, to 
pull’; (n.) *třar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ (no. 194). 


*sther- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to scatter, to strew’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; (n.) *t/ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) 
‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, scattered, dispersed’ (no. 195). 


*ther-/* thor-/*thr- ‘to rub, to wear down’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *f^ar- ‘to 
rub, to wear down’; (n.) *^ar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ (no. 
197). 


*thers-/*thors-/*thys- ‘to dry up, to wither; to become thirsty’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; (n.) *thar-a ‘dryness’; 
(adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ (no. 198). 


*ther-s-, *thr-es- ‘to tremble, to shake’ and *f^r-em-/*t^r-om-/*t^r-m- ‘to 
tremble, to shake’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *i^ar- ‘to tremble, to shake’; (n.) 
*thar-a ‘trembling, shaking (from fear, fright)’ (no. 201). 


*thew-/*thow-/*thu-, *thewH-/*thowH-/*thuH- (> *f^à-) ‘to swell; to be 
swollen, fat’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t/aw- ‘to swell’; (n.) *t'aw-a ‘swelling, 
protuberance, bulge, lump, hump’; (adj.) ‘swollen, full, fat’ (no. 202). 


*theph_ ‘to warm, to burn; to be warm’ (secondary o-grade form: *t#oph-) < 
Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *t#ep"- ‘to warm, to burn’; (n.) *^ep^-a 
‘heat, warmth’ (no. 204). 


(nom. sg.) *t"ă ‘you’, (acc. sg.) *tiwé/*thé, *thwém/*thém, (gen. sg.) *thewe, 
*thewo, (enclitic) *^(w)ey/*t^(w)oy and (2nd pl. verb ending) *-/^e < Proto- 
Nostratic */^i- second person pronoun stem: ‘you’; (oblique form) */"a- (no. 
205). 


*thekh(s)- (secondary o-grade form: *thokh(s)-) ‘to form, to fashion, to make, 
to create, either by using a sharp tool or by bending, weaving, joining, 
braiding, or plaiting together’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *thikh- 
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143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create’; (n.) */^ik/-a ‘tool used to form, 
fashion, make, or create something: axe, adze, chisel, etc.; the act of forming, 
fashioning, making, or creating something: action, deed, etc.’ (no. 206). 


*thek’-u- ‘firm, solid, thick’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */'ik"- ‘to press or squeeze 
together’; (n.) *i^ik'-a ‘pressure, solidity, hardness, massiveness, firmness’; 
(adj.) ‘compact, thick, massive, solid, firm’ (no. 207). 


*therph-/*thorph-/*thrph-, *threph-/*throph-/*thrph- ‘to have enough, to be 
satisfied’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *^ir-V-p^- ‘to have enough or more than 
enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to have plenty’; (n.) 
*thir-pħ-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ (extended form of [vb.] */^ir- 
‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be 
satisfied, to have plenty’; [n.] *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; [adj.] ‘enough, 
abundant, full’) (no. 209). 


* thow-gh-/*thy-gh_ ‘(hoar)frost, snow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *thow- ‘to 
snow’; (n.) *tiow-a *snow-storm; snow, (hoar)frost’ (no. 211). 


*thųl-/*th]- (secondary full-grade forms: *thel-/*thol-) ‘to lift, to raise’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *^ul- ‘to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap)’; (n.) 
*thyl-a ‘hill, mound; stack, heap’ (no. 213). 


*thym-/*thm- (secondary full-grade froms: *tiem-/*thom-) ‘dark; darkness’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *"um- ‘to cover over, to hide; to become dark’; (n.) 
*thym-a ‘darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark’ (no. 214). 


* phy. (*thr-ew-dh-/*thr-ow-dh-/*thr-u-dh-; *thr-en-kh-, etc.), *thr- ‘to cram, to 
push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */"ur- ‘to 
cram, to push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’; (n.) *třur-a ‘pressure, force, 
thrust’ (no. 216). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *t 


*t'elih- [*t'ahh-] (> *t'a-) ‘to cleave, to split, to divide’; (extended form) 
*t'elih-y/i- [*t'ahh-y/i-] < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t'ah- ‘to break, to split; to 
crush, to grind, to pound’; (n.) *t’ah-a ‘break, split, division; anything ground 
or pulverized’ (no. 219). 


*t'ekh(s)-l*t'ok(s)- ‘to do what is fit, appropriate, suitable, proper’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *t’ak?- ‘to be fit, appropriate, suitable, proper’; (n.) *t'ak^-a 
‘fitness, appropriateness, suitability, propriety’; (adj.) ‘fit, appropriate, proper, 
suitable’ (no. 220). 
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151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


(*t'el-/*t'ol-/*t']- ‘to stretch, to extend, to lengthen’:) (extended forms) *¢’/-H- 
gto- ‘long’, *t'I-e-Eg^- (> *t'legh-) ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to lengthen; (n.) 
length’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t'al- ‘to stretch out, to extend’; (n.) *t'al-a 
‘length; height’; (adj.) ‘long, tall; high’ (no. 223). 


*t’el-/*t’ol- ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to moisten’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *t'al- ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘dew, (rain) drop, drizzle’ (no. 224). 


*t'em-[*t'om-/*t'm- (vb.) ‘to build, to construct’, (n.) *t'om-o-s, *t'om-u-s 
‘house, building, structure’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’am- ‘to make or 
construct (something) in a skillful manner’ (> ‘to build’); (n.) *t'am-a ‘the act 
of making or constructing (something) in a skillful manner’ (> ‘craft, skill’); 
‘that which is made or constructed in a skillful manner’ (> ‘building, 
structure’); ‘one who makes or constructs (something) in a skillful manner’ (> 
‘craftsman, carpenter’) (no. 225). 


*t'ns-u- ‘closely packed or pressed together; thick, dense’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack tightly together’; (n.) *t’an-a ‘closeness, 
thickness, density; load, burden’; (adj.) ‘closely packed or pressed together; 
close, thick, dense’ (no. 226). 


*t'eph-[*t'oph- ‘to pound, to trample’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, 
to beat, to pound’; (n.) *t’ap’-a ‘stroke, blow’ (no. 228). 


*(s)t’ek’-/*(s)t’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *(s)tek’-/*(s)t"ok’- ‘to 
cover’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’aq’- ‘to cover, to protect’; (n.) *t'aq'-a 
covering’ (no. 229). 


*t'er-[*t'or-[*t'r- ‘to tear, to rend, to flay’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’ar- ‘to 
tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; (n.) *t’ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ (no. 230). 


*t’rep'-/*t’rop'- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’ar-V-p'- 
‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; (n.) *t’ar-p"-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ (no. 
231). 


*t'ew(A)-/*t'ow(A)-/*t'u(A)- ‘to go, to leave, to go away; far off, far away, 
distant’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’aw- ‘to go, to leave, to go away; to let go’; 
(n.) *t'aw-a ‘distance, remoteness’; (adj.) ‘far away, remote, at a distance’ (no. 
232). 


*t'ew-l*t'ow-/*t'u- ‘to hit, to strike’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t'aw- ‘to hit, to 
strike’; (n.) *t’aw-a ‘stroke, blow, injury, harm, damage’ (no. 233). 
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164. 
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166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


*t'ay-wer-/*t'ay-wr- ‘brother-in-law on husband's side’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ay-a ‘(elder) male in-law, (elder) male relative’ (no. 
234). 


*t'ey-[*t'oy-/*t'i- ‘to shine, to be bright’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t'ay- or 
*t'iy- ‘to shine, to gleam, to be bright, to glitter, to glow; to burn brightly’; (n.) 
*t'ay-a or *t'iy-a ‘light, brightness, heat’ (no. 235). 


*f'ep- (> *t’é-) ‘to say, to speak’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’e?- ‘to say, to 
speak’; (n.) *t’e?-a ‘sound, speech’ (no. 236). 


*t’el- (secondary o-grade form: *t’ol-) ‘(vb.) to say, to tell, to recount; to list, 
to enumerate; (n.) talk, speech, language; list, enumeration’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *t'il- ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; (n.) *f’i/-a ‘talk, 
speech, discourse, tale’ (no. 239). 


(*t"IghuA-l*t'IghweA- >) *t'nghü-/*t'ng^wa- ‘tongue’ (with widely different 
reflexes in the daughter languages due to taboo) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *¢’i/- 
‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; (n.) *£'il-a ‘talk, speech, 
discourse, tale’ (no. 240). 


*t’er-w/u-/*t’or-w/u-, *t’r-ew-/*t’r-ow-/*t’r-u- “tree, wood’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(n.) *t'or-a ‘tree, the parts of a tree’ (> ‘leaf, branch, bark, etc.") (no. 241). 


(*t'ox"-C- >) *t'o-, *t'oxv-V- (> *t'üw-) < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) 
(vb.) *t'ox"- ‘to give, to bring’; (n.) *t'ox"-a ‘giving, gift, present’ (no. 242). 


(*t'u?v-o-, *t'upv-i- >) *t'(u)wo-, *t'(u)wi- ‘two’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*t'uP"- ‘to separate, divide, or split into two parts; to cut in half’; (n.) *t'u?v-a 
*separation or division into two; two halves' (used as the base for the numeral 
*two' in Indo-European and Altaic) (no. 243). 


*t’ok’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *t#ok’- (secondary e-grade form: 
*thek’-) ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’uk’- ‘to knock, 
to beat, to strike, to pound, to trample’; (n.) *t'uk-a ‘knock, thump, blow, 
stroke’ (no. 244). 


*t'ul- ‘pin, wedge, peg’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ul’-a ‘peg, 
wedge’ (no. 245). 


*t’om-H-/*t’m-H- ‘to tame, to subdue’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t'um- ‘to 
quiet, to calm, to pacify, to tame’; (n.) *t’um-a ‘quietness, calmness, peace, 
tranquility’; (adj.) ‘quiet, calm, tame, peaceful’ (no. 246). 
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173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *dy > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *dh 


*dhebh_/*dhobh- “to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *d¥ab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’; (n.) *d’ab-a ‘stroke, 
blow, harm, injury; slaughter, killing’ (no. 248). 


(*dvak"^- > [with depalatalization] *dak"^- > [with progressive voicing 
assimilation]) *d'egwh-/*dhogwh_ ‘to blaze, to burn’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*dvakwh- ‘to blaze, to be bright’; (n.) *d"ak"^-a ‘(burning) embers, fire, flame’ 
(no. 249). 


*dhanw/u- ‘a kind of tree’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *d"an-w-a ‘a kind of tree or 
bush’ (no. 250). 


*dher-/*d'or-/*dhy- ‘to hold firmly in the hand, to support’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *d¥ar- ‘to hold firmly’; (n.) *d’ar-a ‘firm grip; hand, arm’ (no. 251). 


*dhew-/*dow- ‘to run, to flow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *d’aw- ‘to run, to 
flow’; (n.) *d’aw-a ‘stream, current, flow’; (adj.) ‘running, flowing’ (no. 252). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tyt > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *th 


*ther(hh)-/*thor(hh)-/*t'r(th)-, *threħh- [*thrahh-\/*throhh- (> *thrā-/*thrő-) 
‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal, to pass across or over, to pass 
through; to achieve an end or a goal, to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to 
overcome, to overtake; to master, to become master of, to control’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *#ar- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal; to attain or 
achieve an end or a goal, to reach, to come to, to arrive at’; (n.) *t/"ar-a 
‘advance, arrival, goal, attainment, end, aim; approach’ (no. 259). 


*thm- (secondary full-grade forms: *tem-/*thom-) ‘to strike, to hit, to beat, to 
stun, to stupefy; to be stunned, stupefied, faint, exhausted, dizzy’ « Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *t"um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to 
weary; to be or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away’; (n.) *P"um-a 
‘fatigue, weariness, dullness, stupor’ (no. 263). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t’Y > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *t’ 


*t'akh- ‘to cut or tear into shreds’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’¥ak'- ‘to cut into 
small pieces, to chop, to chip’; (n.) *t "ak^-a ‘chip, small piece’ (no. 265). 
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*t'el-/*t'ol- ‘to cover over, to stretch over’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t»al- 
and/or *t Yil- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; (n.) *t’¥al-a and/or 
*t"Yil-a ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ (no. 266). 


*t'er-w/u-; *t'r-ew-l*t'r-u-, *t'r-ew-H-/*t'r-u-H- (> *t'r-à-) ‘to be firm, solid, 
strong, steadfast? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t’¥ar- ‘to be or become stuck, 
joined, or bound together; to be firmly or strongly attached’; (n.) *t’Yar-a 
‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) *t Yar-a ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ (no. 
268). 


*t'r-s- ‘rough, coarse’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, 
rigid, stiff, hard’; (n.) *t’¥ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 
(adj.) ‘rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ (no. 269). 


*t'er-[*t'or-[*t'r- ‘to make a noise; to hum, to buzz, to rattle’ and *t'er-/*t'or- 
/*t’r- ‘to chirp’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t Yar- ‘to make a noise’; (n.) *t Yar-a 
‘(rustling or rumbling) noise’ (onomatopoeic) (no. 272). 


*f'ews-/*t 'ows-/*t'us- ‘bad, evil; (prefix) ill-, un-, mis-" < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*t'aw-a ‘bad thing, evil, wickedness’; (adj.) ‘bad, evil’ (no. 273). 


*t'en-s-/*t'n-s- (secondary o-grade form: *t’on-s-) ‘great mental power, wise 
decision’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t iy- ‘to think, to consider’; (n.) *t’¥in-a 
‘thought, consideration, idea’ (no. 274). 


(*t'or-/*t'r-, *t'r-) *t'reA- [*traA-] (> *t’ra-); *t’rem-/*t’rom-/*t’rm-; 
*t'rew-l*t'row-/*t'ru- ‘to run, to flow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *¢’¥or- ‘to run, 
to flow’; (n.) *tor-a ‘running, flowing’; (adj.) *t Yor- ‘speedy, swift’ (no. 
276). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *sy > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *s 


*sem-/*som-/*sm- ‘summer’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sYam- ‘to be hot, sunny’; 
(n.) *s"am-a ‘summer’ (no. 277). 


*saw-s-/*su-s- ‘dry’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s"aw- ‘to be dry, arid, withered’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a “dryness, dry place’; (adj.) ‘dry, arid, withered’ (no. 278). 


*sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to give birth’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s"aw- or 
*svew- ‘to give birth, to bring forth, to be born’; (n.) *s"aw-a or *s"ew-a ‘son, 
child’ (no. 279). 
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190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


(*sewH-/)*suH- ‘(wild or domesticated) pig, sow’ and *sw-iH-no-s (> 
*swinos) ‘of, belonging to, or pertaining to a pig’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*svaw-a ‘wild boar’ (no. 280). 


*sehh"- [*sahh-] (unattested root) ‘to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to 
make hot, to warm, to burn’; only found with the suffixes *-(e)l-, *-(e)n-: 
*sehh"-(e)l- (> *sawel-), *shhv-ol- (> *swol-), (*sahhw-l- >) *suhh"v-I- (> 
*sül-); *shh"-en- (> *swen-), *salihv-n- > *suhh"-n- (> *sün-), etc. ‘the sun’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s"ax"v- ‘to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to make 
hot, to warm, to burn’; (n.) *s"ax"-a ‘warmth, heat; sun’ (no. 281). 


*sen-/*sn- ‘old’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s"en»- ‘to change, to deteriorate, to 
grow old’; (n.) *s¥eny-a ‘old age; old person’; (adj.) ‘aged, old’ (no. 282). 


*sel-p'-/*s|-p^- (secondary o-grade form: *solp?-) ‘fat, butter’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s"i/-a ‘fat, lard’ (no. 283). 


*sel-/*s]- (secondary o-grade form: *sol-) ‘to take, to seize’ « Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *s"ib- ‘to take (away), to seize, to snatch’; (n.) *s¥il’-a ‘removal, 
robbery, plunder' (no. 284). 


*ser-/*sr- (secondary o-grade form: *sor-) '(vb.) to twist, turn, tie, or string 
together; (n.) band, cord, string, thread; sinew, tendon, vein, nerve’ « Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *s¥ir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; (n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, 
cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ (no. 285). 


*sol- ‘whole, sound, well, safe’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s¥ol- ‘to be safe, well, 
sound’; (n.) *s¥ol-a ‘safety; health, welfare’; (adj.) ‘safe, well, sound’ (no. 
287). 


*sor- (secondary e-grade form: *ser-) ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’, 
*ser-ph-/*sor-p'-/*sy-ph- ‘to creep, to crawl’, and *sr-ew-/*sr-ow-/*sr-u- ‘to 
flow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s¥or- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread 
forth’; (n.) *s¥or-a ‘surge, gush, flow’ (no. 288). 


*su- (prefix) ‘well, good’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *s"uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, beautiful’; (n.) *s"uw-a ‘propriety, 
suitability, appropriateness’; (adj.) ‘proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate’ (no. 
290). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *3 > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *dh 


*dher-/*d'or-/*d'y- ‘to gush forth, to burst forth, to spurt’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *sar- or *Zar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue 
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200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


(from); to flow or gush forth’; (n.) *zar-a or *¥ar-a ‘drizzle, rain, downpour; 
current, stream, torrent’ (no. 296). 


(*dher-/)*d'r- ‘to strike, to beat, to knock; to thrust’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*zer- or *¥er- ‘to pierce, to jab, to stab, to thrust or shove into’; (n.) *zer-a or 
*3er-a ‘spear, javelin, weapon’ (no. 297). 


*dhem(H)-/*d'm(H)- (secondary o-grade form: *d^om(H)-) ‘to blow (as wind 
or as to blow any wind instrument)’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *zim- or *3im- ‘to 
blow, to play (a wind instrument)’; (n.) *zim-a or *¥im-a ‘blowing, playing (a 
wind instrument)’ (no. 300). 


*ghyghgh-o- (reduplicated) ‘nipple’ (> ‘anything having the size or shape of a 
nipple: lump, knot, dot, etc.”) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *3u3-a ‘nipple, breast? 
(no. 302). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ch > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *th 


(?) *thehh- [*thahh-] (> *thā-) (earlier *c*ehh-) ‘to hit, to beat’ (relic forms in 
Hittite, with possible cognates in Sanskrit) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *c/ah- ‘to 
crush, to pound, to grind, to beat, to bruise, to destroy’; (n.) *c^a/i-a ‘the act of 
crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’; (adj.) ‘crushing, beating, 
thrashing, pounding, grinding’ (no. 304). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c’ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *t 


(?) (t'el-/*t'oI-/)*t']- (earlier [*c'el-/*c'ol-/]*c T-) ‘to lengthen, to prolong; to 
take long’ < (relic forms in Hittite) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *c’al- or *c'al- ‘to 
stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to prosper, to do well’; (n.) 
*c’al-a or *č’al-a ‘wealth, prosperity, abundance’ (no. 308). 


*t’er-/*t’or-/*t’r- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident’ and *t’erk- 
/*t’orkh-/*t'rk'- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to see clearly’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *c'ar- or *c'ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; 
to reveal, to make known, to make clear, to clarify’; (n.) *c'ar-a or *c'ar-a 
‘visibility, clarity’; (adj.) ‘visible, clear, evident’ (no. 310). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *s > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *s 


*se?(y/i)- *(vb.) to sift; (n.) sieve’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sa?-V-y- ‘to sift’; (n.) 
*sar-y-a ‘sieve’ (no. 315). 
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216. 


*segh_/*sogh- ‘to get, to obtain" < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sag- or *Sag- ‘to 
reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to obtain’; (n.) *sag-a or *Sag-a 
‘acquisition, attainment, victory’ (no. 317). 


*sehh-k’- [*salih-k"-] (> *sak"-) ‘to examine, to consider, to try to find out, to 
try to understand, to think about’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *saf- or *sah- ‘to 
examine, to consider, to try to find out, to try to understand, to think about’; 
(n.) *sah-a or *Sah-a ‘thought, idea, understanding, inquiry, examination, 
consideration, investigation’ (no. 318). 


*sekh-/*sokh- ‘to cut? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sak'- ‘to cut, to split’; (n.) 
*sak^-a ‘any sharp instrument used for cutting: knife, sword, dagger, axe, etc.’ 
(no. 319). 


*sek""-/*sok"'v- ‘to attach, to fasten’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sak’™- ‘to tie, to 
bind, to fasten’; (n.) *sak "-a ‘fastening, loop’ (no. 320). 


*sel-/*sol- *(vb.) to go up, to lift up, to raise up; (adj.) raised, elevated, high" « 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sal- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’; (n.) *sal-a ‘ascent; 
height’; (adj.) ‘elevated, high, raised’ (no. 321). 


*sem-/*som-/*sm- ‘like, same’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sam- ‘to resemble, to 
be like’; (n.) *sam-a ‘form, shape, appearance, likeness’; (adj.) ‘similar, alike, 
same’ (no. 322). 


*sen-t'-/*son-t'-/*sn-t'- ‘to sense, to perceive’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *san- 
or *san-, *sin- or *Sin-, *sun- or *Sun- ‘to sense, to perceive’; (n.) *san-a or 
*san-a, *sin-a or *Sin-a, *sun-a or *Sun-a ‘that which senses or perceives: 
mind, nose; that which is sensed or perceived: perception, sense, feeling’ (no. 
323). 


*senHw-, *sneHw- (> *snéw-) ‘sinew, tendon’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic 
only) (n.) *s/e/n-a or *s[e]n-a (root vowel uncertain but probably *e) ‘sinew, 
tendon’ (no. 324). 


*-si (< *-s plus deictic particle *-/) second person singular primary verb 
ending; *-s second person singular secondary verb ending < Proto-Nostratic 
*si- second person pronoun stem: *you' (no. 325). 


*-s- 3rd person singular verb ending and *-s- in (m.) *2ey-s-os, (f.) *2ey-s-eA 
[-aA] (> -a), *?ey-s-yos a compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’ (note: the 
*-s- element could be from the Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem 
*sa- ‘this, that’ instead [see below]) « Proto-Nostratic *si- 3rd person pronoun 
stem: ‘he, she, it; him, her; they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix: *-si ‘his, 
her, its; their’ (no. 326). 
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*sihh- [*sehh-] (> *se-) ‘to throw, to scatter’ > ‘to sow seeds, to make to 
grow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sif- ‘to scatter, to strew, to cast or throw, to 
sprinkle (with water)’; (n.) *sif-a ‘the act of scattering, strewing, casting, or 
throwing about’; (adj.) ‘scattered, strewn, cast or thrown about’ (no. 328). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *% > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *dh 


*dhep-/*dhop- (> *ghe-l*gho-) ‘to waste away; to become exhausted, faded, 
withered, weak, weary’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *3a?- ‘to die, to fade, to 
wither’; (n.) *5a?-a ‘death’ (no. 329). 


*dhw-iH- (> *d'w-i-) ‘to dwindle, to waste away, to wane’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *Zaw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’; (n.) *$aw-a 
‘cessation, end, extinction’; (adj.) ‘worn out, used up, wasted, decrepit, old’ 
(no. 333). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *éh > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *th 


*thel-/*thħol-/*th]- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to abandon, to get rid of, to empty; 
to set free, to release, to let go’ (extended form in Germanic: */"I-ew-/*f^I-ow- 
/*thl-u-, with root in zero-grade and suffix in full-grade) < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *éhal- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to 
set free, to release, to let go; (n.) *čřal-a ‘freedom, leisure, emptiness’; (adj.) 
‘empty, freed (from), at leisure’ (no. 335). 


*thokh- ‘to bend, to turn, to twist, to wind’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *čřokh- ‘to 
bend, to twist, to turn, to wind; to close, to shut, to cover’; (n.) *C/ok"-a ‘bend, 
twist, turn; closure, cover, stoppage’ (no. 338). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *š > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *s 


*so-, (f.) *seA [*saA] (> *sa) demonstrative pronoun stem: ‘this, that’ and *-s- 
in (m.) *2ey-s-os, (f.) *Pey-s-eA [-aA] (^ -da), *?ey-s-yos compound 
demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’ (note: the *-s- element could be from the Proto- 
Nostratic 3rd person anaphoric stem *si- instead [see above]) < Proto- 
Nostratic *sa- demonstrative pronoun stem: ‘this, that’ (no. 342). 


*ser-/*sor-/*sy- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’ and *sor-g^- ‘to wound, 
to tear’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’; (n.) 
*sar-a ‘that which splits: knife’ (no. 343). 
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225. 


226. 


221. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


*sew(H)-/*sow(H)-/*su(H)- ‘to suck, to drink, to swallow’ and *sw-el- ‘to 
swallow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *saw- ‘to drink, to swallow’; (n.) *saw-a 
‘drink, juice’ (no. 344). 


*sew-/*sow-/*su- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *saw- ‘to 
sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; (n.) *saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ (no. 345). 


*sw-eph-/*sw-oph-/*su-ph-*to sleep’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to 
rest’; (n.) *Saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ (no. 346). 


*sihh- [*sehh-] (> *sé-) ‘separately, apart’, *siħh-th- [*seħh-th-] (> *se-f^-) 
‘division, section’, and *sifh-mi- [*sehh-mi-] (^ *sé-mi-) ‘half < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *sif- ‘to separate into (equal) parts, to divide’; (n.) *sif-a ‘part, 
portion, separation, division, section’ (no. 347). 


*sw-el- ‘to swell’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *šiw- ‘to swell’; (n.) *siw-a 
‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, puffed up’ (no. 348). 


*swel-/*sul- *(vb.) to wet, to moisten, to flow; (n.) liquid, moisture’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *suw- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; (n.) *suw-a 
‘moisture, liquid; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’; (extended form) (vb.) *suw-V-L; 
(n.) *šuw-l-a (no. 349). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *g > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *gh 


*olep-*ohop- (> *ghé-/*gh6-), also *elepy/i-/*ghopy/i- (> *ghéy/i-/*ghdy/i-) ‘to 
go, to leave, to depart; to abandon, to forsake’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ga?- 
‘to go, to leave, to depart; to leave behind, to abandon, to forsake’; (n.) *ga?-a 
‘abandonment, lack, want, need, deprivation, loss, deficit’; (adj.) ‘abandoned, 
forsaken, left behind; wanting, lacking, deprived of’ (no. 350). 


*ghebh_ ‘gable, head, pinnacle’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 
(no. 352). 


*ghabh- ‘to grab, to seize’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *eab- ‘to grasp, to seize’; 
(n.) *gab-a ‘hand, arm’ (no. 353). 


*għodh- ‘to hit, to strike’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gad- ‘to cut, to split, to 
strike (with an instrument)’; (n.) *gad-a ‘that which cuts: (pick)axe, saw; that 
which is cut, split: cut, split, piece, fragment, bit’ (no. 355). 


*ghel-/*ghol-/*gh]- ‘to cut off < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *eal- ‘to cut, break, 
tear, or pluck off; to separate’; (n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ (no. 
357). 
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235. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


*għel-/*għol-/*gh]- *(vb.) to plow; (n.) a plow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gal- 
‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); (n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, 
scooping, or hollowing out’ (no. 358). 


*ghel-/*ghol-/*gh]-. *gh|-en-dh- ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, 
evident; to regard, to look at, to peer at’ and *g^l-ewH-/*g^l-owH-/*g^l-uH- 
‘clear, evident’ < Proto-Nostratic *gal- ‘to be or become visible, clear, 
obvious, evident; to regard, to look at, to peer at’; (n.) *gal-a ‘visibility, 
clarity, understanding’; (adj.) ‘visible, clear, obvious, evident’ (no. 360). 


* ghel-/*ghol-/*gh]- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, boisterous’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gal- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, 
boisterous’; (n.) *gal-a ‘clamor, uproar, tumult, disturbance, turmoil, noise’ 
(no. 361). 


(*ghel-/)*ghol- *(vb.) to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, to suffer; (n.) ache, pain, 
disease, illness’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gal- ‘to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, 
to suffer’; (n.) *eal-a ‘ache, pain, disease, illness’ (no. 362). 


*o^al- ‘blemish, fault, sore on the skin’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *eal-a ‘blemish, 
fault, scar, sore on the skin’ (no. 363). 


*gha]- ‘(vb.) to be strong, powerful; to be able; (n.) strength, power, ability’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *eal- ‘to be strong, powerful; to be able’; (n.) *gal-a 
‘strength, power, ability’ (no. 364). 


* ghem-/*ghom-/*ghm- ‘to bend down, to incline’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) gam- 
‘to bend, to be bent’; (n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; 
etc.’ (no. 365). 


*ghans- ‘goose’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gay-a (with different extensions in the 
various daughter languages: *gay-s’- and/or *gay-s-, *gay-t’-, etc. and 
sporadic loss of 7) ‘a waterfowl, an aquatic bird: goose, duck, etc.’ (no. 367). 


(*ghen-/)*g'n- ‘to bend or stoop forward; to bend’ (Germanic only) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *gay- ‘to bend: to bend forward; to bend back; to bend to the 
side’; (n.) *gan-a ‘side, corner, flank, edge’ (no. 368). 


*gher-/*ghor-/*ghr- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold of’, *e^er(s)- ‘hand’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gar- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold of’; (n.) *gar-a 
‘hand’ (no. 369). 


* gher-/*ghor-/*ghr- ‘to cut off, to shorten’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gar- ‘to 
cut, to split’; (n.) *gar-a ‘cut, injury; that which cuts: (pick)axe’; (adj.) ‘cut, 
separated, shortened’ (no. 370). 
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247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


251. 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


*gher-/*ghy- ‘to scratch, to scrape’, *gřrebh-/*ghrobh-/*ghrbh- ‘to scratch, to 
scrape’, *g'rem-/*ghrom- ‘to scrape’, and *grew-/*ghrow-/*ghru- ‘to scrape, 
to graze’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; (n.) *gar-a ‘that 
which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ (no. 371). 


*o'reE-l*ohroE- (> *ghré-/*ghrd-) ‘to grow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gary- ‘to 
swell, to increase, to grow’; (n.) *gar’-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great 
quantity, abundance, excess’ (no. 373). 


* gher-/*ghor-/*ghy- (extended form: *g"r-eE-/*ghr-oE- > *ghré-/*ghrd-) *(vb.) 
to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be or become 
erect, rigid, stiff; (n.) tip, point, peak’ and *gers-/*g^ors-/*o^rs- ‘to bristle’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *garY- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to 
protrude; to be or become erect, rigid, stiff’; (n.) *gar^-a ‘tip, point, peak’ (no. 
374). 


*ghes-/*ghos- (*ghes-r- and *ghes-tho-) ‘hand’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gasy- 
‘to touch, to feel, to handle’; (n.) *gas¥-a ‘hand’ (no. 375). 


*ghet’-/*ghot’-, (with nasal infix) *g^e-n-t'- ‘to take (with the hand)’< Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *gat’- ‘to take (with the hand), to grasp’; (n.) *gat’-a ‘hand’ 
(no. 376). 


*ghenu- ‘jaw, cheek’ (Indo-Iranian only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gen-a ‘jaw, 
cheek’ (no. 377). 


*_gh_ pronominal base of unclear deictic function in (nom. sg.) *2e-g^- ‘T, 
(dat. sg.) *me-g^- ‘to me’, etc. < Proto-Nostratic *gi- pronominal base of 
unclear deictic function (no. 379). 


*ghebh_ ‘to give" (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gib- ‘to bestow 
upon, to give’; (n.) *gib-a ‘gift’ (no. 380). 


*ghedh_ (secondary o-grade form: *g^od^-) ‘to force, drive, or press together; 
to join; to unite; to gather (together); to collect’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gid- 
or *gid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to gather 
(together); to collect’; (n.) *gid-a or *cid-a ‘force, compulsion; collection, 
heap; union’; (adj.) ‘pressed close together, near, united’ (no. 381). 


* gh]-ey-/*gh]-oy-/*g'[-i- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gil- 
‘to glide, to slip, to slide’; (n.) *gil-a ‘gliding, sliding’; (adj.) ‘smooth, 
slippery’ (no. 382). 


*ohelHt’-/*gh|Ht’- ‘ice, hail < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *eil- ‘to freeze’; (n.) 
*gil-a ‘ice’ (no. 383). 
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266. 


267. 


(*ghen-/)*g^n- ‘to gnaw, to rub or scrape away, to pulverize, to grate’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *gin- ‘to grind, to pound, to break or crush into pieces’; (n.) 
*gin-a ‘the act of grinding, pounding, crushing’ (no. 385). 


*gher-/*ghy- (secondary o-grade form: *g^or-) ‘to gird, to enclose’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; (n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure fence, wall’ 
(no. 386). 


*ohr-eH- (> *ghr-é-) ‘gray-haired, old’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gir’- ‘to be or 
become old’; (n.) *giry-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘old’ (no. 387). 


*għr-edh-/* għr-odh-/* ghr-dh-, also *ghr-ey-dh-/*ghr-oy-dh-/* ghy-i-d'- ‘to walk, 
to step’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gir’- or *cir"- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to 
hasten, to hurry; to run, to flow; to go, to walk’; (n.) *gir-a or *cir"-a 
‘movement, flow, flux, step, course’ (no. 388). 


*ol-ent'o-s ‘bank (of river), side, shore, valley’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gol-a 
‘edge, corner, valley’ (no. 389). 


(?) *ghub'- ‘fire’ (Baltic only) < (vb.) *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’; (n.) 
*gub-a ‘the act of cooking; that which is used for cooking: pot, pan; stove, 
furnace’ (no. 391). 


*eup^- > (through progressive voicing assimilation) *e^ub^- (secondary full- 
grade forms: *g"ewb'-/*ghowbh-) ‘to be extinguished, destroyed; to perish’ 
(Balto-Slavic and Anatolian only) < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) 
*eup^- ‘to extinguish; to be extinguished, to die out, to perish’; (n.) *gup^-a 
‘loss, destruction’ (no. 395). 


*ghyr- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gur- 
‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’; (n.) *gur-a ‘rumbling, roaring, 
gurgling, growling noise or sound’ (onomatopoeic) (no. 396). 


*ghor-/*ghy- ‘gut, cord’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) (?) *gur-a 
‘gut, cord’ (no. 397). 


*ghos-thi- ‘outsider’ >) ‘stranger’ > ‘guest’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gus- ‘to 
go outside of or forth from; to make to go outside or forth from, to drive away, 
to chase away’; (n.) *gus-a ‘outsider, stranger’ (no. 398). 


*o'ow- ‘to observe, to notice, to watch, to pay attention to, to heed, to be or 
become aware of < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *guw- ‘to observe, to notice, to 
watch, to pay attention to, to heed, to be or become aware of’; (n.) *guw-a 
‘observation, heed, awareness, attention, notice’ (no. 399). 
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277. 


278. 


*ghweér- ‘wild animal, wild beast’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *guw- ‘to hunt wild 
animals’; (n.) *guw-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’; 
(extended form) (vb.) *guw-V-r- ‘to hunt wild animals’; (n.) *guw-r-a ‘wild 
animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ (no. 400). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kh > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *kh 


*_kh_ perfect (< stative) suffix found in Greek, Italic, and Tocharian; originally 
used only in the Ist person singular < Proto-Nostratic *křa- lst person 
pronoun stem (stative) (no. 401). 


*khe-/*kħo-, *khi- demonstrative pronoun stem: ‘this, that’ < Proto-Nostratic 
*kħa-, *khi-, *kiu- demonstrative pronoun stem (*k’a- appears to have been 
proximate, *khi- intermediate, and *k/u- distant) (no. 402). 


*khab-ro- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) *&^ap^-ro- ‘he-goat, buck’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k*ab-a ‘he-goat, male-sheep, buck, ram’ (no. 403). 


*khab- > (with progressive voicing assimilation and with laryngeal suffix as 
suggested by Mallory—Adams 1997:272 and Watkins 2000:43) *k/iap"-Ho- 
‘hoof’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k/ab-a ‘foot, hoof? (no. 404). 


*hel-/*khol-, *khal- ‘(vb.) to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout; (n.) 
noise, sound’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k/al- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call 
out, to shout’; (n.) *&"al-a ‘noise, sound’ (no. 408). 


*khel-/*kħol- ‘to guard, to watch, to hold (back)’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&al- 
‘to guard, to hold (back), to watch’; (n.) *k/al-a ‘protection, care, support; 
restraint, detention, custody, hold’ (no. 409). 


*k^olH-mo-/*k^]H-mo- ‘reed, stalk, stem, haulm’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*khaly-a ‘reed, stalk, stem, blade of grass, haulm’ (no. 411). 


*khl-eph-/*khl-op'- ‘to rob, to steal, to hide’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&^al»- ‘to 
rob, to steal, to hide’; (n.) *&^al-a ‘theft’ (no. 412). 


*khem-th-/*khom-th-/*k'm-t'- *(vb.) to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch; (n.) 
hand’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k/#am- or *qřam- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to 
clutch’; (n.) *&"am-a or *q'am-a ‘grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ (no. 413). 


*kimH- ‘to work, to toil, to labor’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&^am- ‘to work, to 
labor, to toil; to do, to make’; (n.) *&"am-a ‘work, labor, toil’ (no. 414). 
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287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


292. 


*khem-[*khom-[*k'm- ‘to gather together’ and *k'om- ‘together, along with’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *kłam- ‘to gather together, to collect’; (adv.) ‘together, 
along with’; (n.) *&"am-a ‘collection, assemblage, gathering’ (no. 415). 


*khenth-/*konth- ‘prick, point, spike’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *kian’-a ‘stem, 
stalk, stick’ (no. 416). 


*khnH-kho- ‘honey, honey-colored’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *khany-a ~ *khiny-a 
~ *khyny-a ‘bee, honey’ (no. 417). 


*khan- ‘to make a noise, to sound’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *kay- ‘to make a 
noise, to sound’; (n.) *k/ay-a ‘noise, (ringing or tinkling) sound’ (no. 418). 


*khap'- ‘to take, to seize’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k'ap"- ‘to take, seize, or 
grasp with the hand; to press or squeeze with the hand’; (n.) *&"ap^-a ‘hand’ 
(no. 419). 


*kħaph- ‘bowl, cup, jar, container; head’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ap/-a 
“bowl, cup, jar, container; skull’ (no. 420). 


*khap’- ‘to obtain" (Germanic only) < (?) Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k?ap’- ‘to 
buy; to pay back’; (n.) *&"ap '-a ‘recompense, tribute, pay-back’ (no. 421). 


*Kher-/*khor-/*kir- ‘to cut off, to cut down’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&ar- ‘to 
cut, to cut into, to cut off’; (n.) *&"ar-a ‘cut, incision’ (no. 422). 


*kher-/*khor-/*kir- ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘skin, 
hide; bark, rind’ (no. 423). 


*Kher-/*khor-/*kiy- and *(s)kher-/*(s)ktor-/*(s)k'r- ‘to twist, turn, or wind 
around’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, turn, or wind around’; (n.) 
*khar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ (no. 424). 


*Kher-/*khor-/*kiy- ‘edge, shore, bank’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ar-a ‘edge, 
side, bank’ (no. 425). 


*khar- ‘hard, strong, firm’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ar-a ‘hardness, strength, 
firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) ‘hard, strong, firm’ (no. 426). 


*khar- ‘rough, hard, harsh’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ar-a ‘roughness, coarse- 
ness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ (no. 427). 


*Khar-/*khy- ‘sharp, pungent? < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K"ar-a ‘bitterness, 
pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, pungent, harsh, sharp, caustic, hot (of 
taste), acrid’ (no. 428). 
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(*khar-s-/)*khy-s- “black, dark’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘blackness, 
darkness’; (adj.) ‘black, dark’ (no. 429). 


*Khert’-/*khrt’- ‘heart’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k^ar-a ‘heart, core, essence’ 
(no. 430). 


*khes-, *khas- ‘to cut’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k/as- ‘to cut or break off, to 
divide, to separate’; (n.) *k’as-a ‘cut, separation, division, break; cutting, 
clipping, piece, fragment, bit’ (no. 431). 


*khath_ ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k/at'- ‘to plait, to 
weave, to twist’; (n.) *k“at'-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, 
knot? (no. 432). 


*khath- ‘rag, cloth’ (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"at^-a ‘rag, cloth’ 
(no. 433). 


*khath- ‘down, below, under, beneath; along, downwards’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *kath- ‘to fall down, to set down, to drop down’; (n.) *K"at^-a ‘lower 
part, lower place, lower thing’; (adj.) ‘lower, inferior’; (particle) *křath- 
‘down’ (no. 434). 


*khath_-o-s ‘harsh, shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*khath- ‘to make a harsh, shrill screech or sound: to cackle, to caw, to screech, 
to cry, to yelp’; (n.) *&"at^-a ‘cackling, cawing, screeching, crying, yelping’; 
(adj.) ‘harsh, shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’ (no. 435). 


*khew-/*ktow-/*ktu- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to increase’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *křaw- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to 
increase’; (n.) *&"aw-a ‘accumulation, inflation, expansion, growth; heap, pile; 
height’ (no. 436). 


*khay- (extended form *k/ay-wo-) ‘alone’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *K"ay-a 
‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’; (extended form in Afrasian 
and Indo-European) (n.) *&"ay-w-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) 
‘alone’ (no. 437). 


*Khey-/*khoy-/*khi- ‘to lie, to be placed’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *kiay- ‘to put, 
to place, to set, to lay; to be placed, to lie’; (n.) *&^ay-a ‘resting place, abode, 
dwelling; cot, bed’ (no. 438). 


*khay- *(vb.) to heat; (n.) heat’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&"ay- ‘to be or become 
warm or hot; to make warm, to heat’; (n.) *k/ay-a ‘heat’ (no. 439). 
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304. 


305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


312. 


313. 


314. 


*Khay-wr-th, *kħay-wn-t ‘cave, hollow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *K"ay- ‘to 
scoop out’; (n.) *K"ay-a ‘spoon, ladle’; (extended form) (vb.) *k#ay-V-w- ‘to 
dig’; (n.) *K"ay-w-a ‘cave, pit, hollow’ (no. 440). 


*khel-/*kh]- (secondary o-grade form: *k"ol-) ‘(vb.) to lift, to raise, to elevate; 
(n.) hill’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *K"ilv- ‘to rise, to ascend, to lift up’; (n.) 
*khily-a ‘hill, height’; (adj.) ‘raised, high’ (no. 442). 


*kher-/*khy- (secondary o-grade form: *K"or-), *K'erH-/*k^rH- ‘uppermost 
part (of anything): horn, head, skull, crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak; 
horned animal’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *kir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): 
horn, head, skull, crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak’ (no. 443). 


*khy-ew-/*khr-ow-/*kir-u- *(vb.) to freeze, to form a crust; (n.) crust; coating 
of ice, frost’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k'ir- ‘to freeze, to be cold’; (n.) *&^ir-a 
‘frost, cold’ (no. 444). 


*khonk’- (secondary e-grade form: *k’enk’-) ‘hook’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*khok’-, *kon-V-k'- ‘to be bent, curved, crooked’; (n.) *ktok’-a, *k'on-k’-a 
‘hook, clasp’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked’ (no. 447). 


*khI-ew-P*khI-ow-l*khI-u- ‘to hear’, *k^I-ew-os ‘fame, glory, renown’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *&^ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; (n.) *&"ul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ (no. 
448). 


* khy-ew-H-/*k"r-ow-H-/*k"r-u-H- (> *k'r-ü-) ‘blood, gore’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(n.) *&^ur-a ‘blood’ (no. 453). 


. *kh(u)wón-/*k'un- ‘dog’ < Proto-Nostratic *k"uwan-a or *k^un-a originally a 


generic term meaning ‘young (especially of animals)’; later specialized as 
‘young dog, puppy’ (as in Kannada and Kolami [Dravidian]) and then simply 
*dog' (no. 454). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k’ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *k^ 


*k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to 
chatter’; (n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ (onomatopoeic) (no. 459). 


*k'al- ‘to (breast-)feed, to nourish, to satisfy’, *k'(a)lak"t^- ‘nourishment, 
milk’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’al- ‘to feed, to nourish’; (n.) *k’al-a 


“nourishment, sustenance, nutriment’ (no. 461). 


*k’(ejl- ‘rock, stone’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’al-a ‘stone, rock’ (no. 462). 
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318. 


319. 


320. 


321. 


322. 


323. 


324. 


325. 


*K'el(H)-l*k'ol(H)-/*k'I(H)- ‘to burn, to scorch, to char’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to burn, to warm, to cook, to roast’; (n.) *k’al-a ‘cooking, 
roasting, baking; glowing embers’ (no. 464). 


*k’al- ‘pregnant, young of animals’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’al- ‘to come 
into being, to be born’; (n.) *k'al-a ‘existence, presence, appearance, birth’ 
(no. 466). 


*k’Lew-b"-/*k’l-ow-b"-/*k'1-u-b"- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: 
to pluck, tear, or pull off or out; to split or tear apart’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*k’al- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull off 
or out’; (n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ (no. 
467). 


*k'al-wo-, *k’al-Ho- ‘bald, bare, naked’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald 
spot’; (adj.) ‘bald, bare’ (no. 468). 


*k’en-/*k’on-/*k’n- ‘to beget, to produce, to create, to bring forth’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce, to beget’; (n.) 
*k’an-a ‘birth, offspring, child, produce’; (adj.) ‘born, begotten, produced’ 
(no. 469). 


*k’en-u- ‘jaw, cheek’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘jaw, cheek’ (no. 470). 


(*k'en-/*k'on-/)*k'n- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*k’an- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’; (n.) *k’an-a ‘knock, strike, quaff, thump; 
mallet, club, cudgel, truncheon’ (no. 472). 


(*k’en-/*k’on-)*k’n- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; (n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, 
cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ (no. 473). 


(*k’en-/*k’on-/)*k’n- ‘knot, knob’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, 
joint’ (no. 474). 


*k'en(H)-l*k'on(H)-l*k'n(H)-, *k’n-oH- (> *k'no-) ‘to perceive, to recognize, 
to know, to understand’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’an’- ‘to observe, to 
perceive’; (n.) *k’any-a ‘that which observes, perceives: eye; perception, 
observation, recognition, comprehension’ (no. 475). 


*k’ep"-/*k’oph- ‘jaw, mouth’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'ap^-a ‘jaw, jawbone’ 
(the Altaic cognates seem to point to Proto-Nostratic *k'ep^-a) (no. 476). 
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326. 


327. 


328. 


329. 


330. 


333. 


334. 


335. 


336. 


*Kk'er-l*k'or-l*k'r- ‘to call out to’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ar- ‘to shout, to 
screech, to call (out to), to cry (out)’; (n.) *k’ar-a ‘call, cry, invocation, 
proclamation; roar, lamentation’ (no. 479). 


*k’r-u-k’o-s, -eA [-aA] (> -ã) ‘dirt, grime’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a 
‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) 
‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’ (no. 480). 


*k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- *(vb.) to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to 
bind; (adj.) curved, bent, crooked; tied, bound; (n.) that which is tied or bound 
together: bunch, bundle’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to 
bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; (n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or 
bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) ‘curved, bent, crooked; tied, bound’ 
(no. 481). 


*k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- “protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*k’ar-a ‘protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ (no. 482). 


*k'ew-l*k'ow-l*k'u-, also *k'ewH-/*k'owH-/*k'uH- (> *k'ü-) ‘(adj.) bent, 
curved, round; (n.) any round object’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’aw- ‘to bend, 
twist, curve, or turn round; to rotate’; (n.) *k’aw-a ‘any round object’; (adj.) 
‘bent, curved, round’ (no. 484). 


. *k'ow(H)-/*k'u(H)- (or *k'aw[H]-/*k'u[H]-) *(vb.) to take, to seize, to grasp, 


to hold; (n.) hand’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’aw- ‘to take, to seize, to grasp, to 
hold’; (n.) *k’aw-a ‘hand’ (no. 485). 


. *k’elHowV-, *k'IHoC- ‘husband’s sister’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) 


(n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law: husband’s sister, sister-in-law; daughter-in-law’ 
(no. 486). 


*k'enu-/*k'nu- (secondary o-grade form: *k’onu-) ‘knee, bend of the leg; 
angle’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’en-a ‘knot, joint’ (no. 487). 


*k’er(H)-/*k’or(H)-/*k’r(H)- ‘to decay, to wear out, to wither, to waste away, 
to become old’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *k’er- ‘to decay, to 
wear out, to wither, to waste away, to become old’; (n.) *k’er-a ‘old age, old 
person’; (adj.) ‘decayed, worn out, withered, wasted, old’ (no. 489). 


*k’er-/*k’or-/*k’r- ‘to gather (together), to collect, to take a handful’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *k’er- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to pick, to 
pluck’; (n.) *k’er-a ‘collection, gathering, handful’ (no. 490). 


*k’er-/*kor-/*k’y- (extended form: *k'er-b^-/*k'or-b^-/*k'r-b^-) ‘to cut, to 
carve, to notch’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ir- or *k'ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to 
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337. 


338. 


339. 


340. 


341. 


342. 


343. 


344. 


345. 


incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in 
two, to split’; (n.) *k’ir-a or *k'ur-a ‘cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off? (no. 
491). 


*K'er-l*k'or-l*k'r- ‘crane’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’or-a or *k'ar-a ‘crane’ 
(no. 493). 


*khos-th_ (< *k’os-t'- ?) ‘rib, bone’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’os-a ‘bone’ (no. 
494). 


(*k’el-/*k’ol-/)*k'l- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to climb’ (found only in 
derivatives, such as: *k'lemb^-/*k'lomb^-/*k'lImb^- ‘to climb") < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *k’ul- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to rise, to ascend; to make 
high, to elevate’; (n.) *k’ul-a ‘highest point’ (no. 498). 


*Kk'ol-/*k']- (secondary e-grade form: *K'el-) ‘(vb.) to be or become cold; to 
freeze; (n.) cold, coldness, chill, frost’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k'ul»- ‘to be or 
become cold; to freeze’; (n.) *k’ul-a ‘cold, coldness, chill, frost’ (no. 499). 


*k’om-/*k’m- (secondary e-grade form: *k’em-) ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, 
to moan, to groan’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k'um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, 
to moan, to groan’; (n.) *k’um-a ‘sigh, mourning, lamentation, moan, groan, 
roar, grumble’ (no. 500). 


*k’om-/*k’m- (secondary e-grade form: *k’em-) ‘to press together; to seize, to 
grasp’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 
(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ (no. 501). 


*k’um- ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity (> basin, bowl, trough; valley); 
knob, lump, hump; etc.’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k'um- ‘to bend, to curve; to 
bend the head or body, to bow or stoop down’; (n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the 
act of bending, bowing, stooping’. 


*k'un-k'o-s ‘ramp, buttocks’ « Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’uy-a ‘buttocks, rump, 
anus’ (no. 505). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *g¥ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *gwh 


*gwhen-/*gwhon-/*gwhn- *(vb.) to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to 
harm, to injure; (n.) strike, blow, wound’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *g"an- ‘to 
hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; (n.) *g"an-a ‘strike, 
harm, injury’ (no. 508). 
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346. 


347. 


348. 


349. 


350. 


352. 


353. 


355. 


356. 


357. 


*gwhen-/*gwhon- ‘to swell, to abound’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *gWan- ‘to 
swell, to abound’; (n. *g"an-a ‘swelling, abundance, large quantity, 
prosperity’ (no. 509). 


*gwher-/*gwhr (secondary o-grade form: *g"^or-) *(vb.) to burn, to be hot; 
(n.) heat, fire’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *g"ir- ‘to be or become hot, to warm’; 
(n.) *g"ir-a ‘heat, fire’ (no. 511). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kv > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *kwh 


*kwhe intensifying and conjoining particle: ‘moreover, and, also, etc.’ < Proto- 
Nostratic *k/a- post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle (no. 512). 


*kwhel-/*kwhol-/*kh]- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*kwhal. ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; (n.) *k”/al-a ‘walking, walk, 
wandering, roaming’ (no. 513). 


*kwhel-/*kwhol-/*kwh]- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; (n.) *k”*al-a ‘circle, circuit’ 
(no. 514). 


. *kwhelo-, *kvholo-, (reduplicated) *k"^e-Kwh]o-, *kwho-kwhlo- ‘wheel’ < Proto- 


Nostratic (n.) *kwhal-a ‘that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round and 
round’ (> ‘wheel’ in the daughter languages) (no. 515). 


*kwhel-/*kwhol-/*kh]- ‘to bring to an end’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *kwřal- ‘to 
end, to come to an end; to bring to an end, to finish, to complete’; (n.) 
*kwhal-a ‘end, finish, completion, fulfillment’ (no. 516). 


*kwhel- ‘far off, far away, distant? < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (adv.) 
(?) *kwhal- ‘far off, far away, distant’ (no. 517). 


. *kwhalo- ‘large fish’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"^al-a ‘a large fish’ (no. 518). 


*kwher-/*kwhor-/*kwhr- ‘to cut? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&"^ar- ‘to cut’; (n.) 
*kwhar-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ (no. 519). 


*kwher-/*kwhor-/*kwhy- *(vb.) to draw or make furrows, to plow; (n.) furrow’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k”/ar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; (n.) 
*kwhar-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ (no. 
520). 


*kwher-/*kwhor- ‘vessel, pot’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k”řar-a ‘vessel, pot’ (no. 
522). 
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367. 


368. 


*kwhrey(H)-/*k"hroy(H)-/*khri(H)- (> *k”hrī-) ‘to buy, to purchase’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *&"^ar- ‘to procure’; (n.) *k”/ar-a ‘payment, procurement’ 
(no. 523). 


*kwhath- ‘to move, to shake’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&"^af^- ‘to move rapidly, 
to shake’; (n.) *k”hath-a ‘rapid movement, shaking’ (no. 520). 


*kwhay- ‘when, as, though, also’ < Proto-Nostratic *k”/ay- ‘when, as, though, 
also’ (no. 525). 


. *hwhey-/*kwhoy-/*kwhi- *(vb.) to repay in kind, to return like for like; (n.) 


payment, repayment’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k”/ey- ‘to repay in kind, to 
return an equal measure’; (n.) *&""ey-a ‘payment, repayment’ (no. 526). 


*kwhey-/*kwhj- (secondary o-grade form: *kwhoy-) ‘to do, to make, to create; to 
form, to fashion’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&"^ey- ‘to do, to make, to create; to 
form, to fashion’; (n.) *&"^ey-a ‘act, deed, creation’ (no. 527). 


*kwhe-/*kwho-, *kwhi. stem of interrogative and relative pronouns < Proto- 
Nostratic *&"^j- relative pronoun stem, *&"^a- interrogative pronoun stem (no. 
528). 


*kwher-/*kwhy- (secondary o-grade form: *k""or-) ‘to do, to make, to build" < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&"^jir- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to 
bind, to fasten’; (n.) *&""jr-a ‘twist, tie, bundle, rope; the act of twisting or 
twining together: work, craft, act, action’ (no. 529). 


*kwhreph-/*kwhyph_ ‘body, belly’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) (?) *&""ur-a ‘body, 
belly? (no. 530). 


*kwhymi- ‘worm’ and *K"^r-wi- ‘worm’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k""ur-a 
*worm, grub, maggot, insect? (no. 531). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k’¥ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *Kk^v 


*k’wedh-/*k’ Wodh- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’Wad- 
‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; (n.) *&'vad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 
(no. 532). 


*kvefhfh-dh- [*k’wahh-d'-] (> *k'"adh-) ‘to push or press in, to dive or plunge 
into’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *&'vafi- ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to 
push or press in’; (n.) *k’“ah-a ‘club, cudgel’; (adj.) ‘hit, beaten, pounded, 
pushed or pressed together, crammed, filled’ (no. 534). 
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373. 


375. 


376. 


377. 


378. 


379. 


*k’wel-/*k’Wol-/*k’WI- ‘to go, to follow’ (Tocharian only) < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *k'val- ‘to go: to go away from, to go after or behind’; (n.) *k’Wal-a 
‘track, way’ (no. 535). 


*k ’Wel(H)-/*k’Wol(H)-/*k’“](H)- ‘to gush forth, to overflow; to flow, to leak, 
to ooze, to drip, to trickle’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ Wal- ‘to gush forth, to 
overflow; to flow, to leak, to ooze, to drip, to trickle’; (n.) *k’Wal’-a ‘gush, 
flow, drip, trickle; river, stream, spring’ (no. 536). 


. *k’ Wen- ‘woman, wife, female’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’“an-a ‘woman, wife’ 


(no. 539). 


*k’Wer-/*k Wor-/*k’wr- ‘gentle, mild, calm, at rest, still? < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *k'var- ‘to rest, to stay, to remain’; (n.) *k Var-a ‘stillness, quietude, 
repose, rest, resting place’; (adj.) ‘still, quiet, at rest’ (no. 541). 


*k'verAn-l*k'"rAn-, *k'"reAn- [*k’WraAn-] (^ *k'"ran-, *k'"reAwn- 
[*k""raAwn-] (> *k""rawn-) ‘mill, millstone’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ War- 
‘to crush, to grind’; (n.) *&""ar-a ‘grinding pestle, grinding stone; stone, rock’ 
(no. 542). 


. *k’werbh-/*k Worbh-, *k’wrebh- ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’ < 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’War-b-a ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part? 
(no. 543). 


(?) *k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’’r- ‘to thunder, to rumble, to roar’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *k’wary- ‘to thunder, to rumble’; (n.) *k’ar’-a ‘rain, storm, stormy 
weather, thunderstorm’ (no. 544). 


*k’wes-/*k’Wos- ‘to extinguish, to put out (originally, of fire)’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *k’“as- ‘to strike fire, to put out (fire)’; (n.) *k’“as-a ‘spark, 
fire’ (no. 545). 


*k’wes-/*k’Wos- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper’ (Germanic only) < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’’as- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to 
murmur, to mumble’; (n.) *k'vas-a ‘sigh, moan, groan, whisper, murmur, 
mumble’ (onomatopoeic) (no. 546). 


*k’wat’-/*k’Wat’- 7 (with regressive deglottalization) k”/et’-/*kw"ot’- *(vb.) to 
burn, to smoke, to smolder; (n.) smoke’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’Wat’- ‘to 
burn, to smolder, to smoke’; (n.) *& Vat -a “burning, heat, smoke’ (no. 547). 


*k’wat’-/*k’'Wat’- > (with regressive deglottalization) *kwhet’-/*kWhot’- ‘to 
whet, to sharpen’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’’at’- ‘to cut’; (n.) *k'vat'-a 
‘knife, cutting instrument’; (adj.) ‘sharp’ (no. 548). 
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389. 


*k wedh-_/*k’wod'- ‘rotten, bad, repulsive’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k’ed- ‘to 
destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; (n.) *k’Wed-a ‘death, 
destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ (no. 549). 


. *kwey-/*k’i- ‘to be putrid, purulent’? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k""iy- ‘to be 


putrid, purulent’; (n.) *k’iy-a ‘pus’ (no. 550). 


. *k’’ow- ‘bullock, ox, cow’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’“ow-a ‘bullock, ox, cow’ 


(no. 551). 


*k WoyH-/*k WiH- (secondary e-grade form: *k""eyH-) ‘skin, hide, leather’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k "oy-a ‘outer covering: skin, hide, 
leather; bark (of a tree), shell, crust’ (no. 552). 


*k ’Wor(H)-/*k’’r(H)- (secondary e-grade form: *k’Wer(H)-) ‘heavy, weighty’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *k'"ur»- ‘to be heavy, weighty, solid, bulky’; (n.) 
*k’wury-a ‘heaviness, weight, solidity, thickness’; (adj.) ‘heavy, weighty, 
solid, bulky’ (no. 553). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *gh 


(?) (*ghel-/*ghor-/)*g'l- ‘brook, stream, rivulet’ (Old Irish only) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *cal- ‘to flow’; (n.) *cal-a ‘ravine, gully, watercourse, river’ 
(no. 556). 


*gher-/*ghor-/*ghr- ‘to growl, to wail, to weep, to cry (out)? < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; (n.) *car-a 
‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ (no. 559). 


*ghr_en-t’-/*ghr-on-t’- ‘to grind’ and *gr-en-d'-/*ehr-on-dh- ‘to grind’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *car- ‘to crush, to grate, to grind; to melt, to dissolve’; 
(n.) *car-a ‘the act of crushing, grating, grinding’; (adj.) ‘crushed, grated, 
ground, dissolved, melted, softened' (no. 560). 


*o'rendho-s ‘bar, pole, shaft" < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Gar’-a ‘stick, staff, rod, 
pole, stalk, stem" (no. 562). 


*għel-/*gh]- (secondary o-grade form: *gřol-) ‘to shine, to glisten’? < Proto- 
Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *cil- ‘to shine, to glisten’; (n.) *cil-a 
“brilliance, shine’; (adj.) ‘shining, glistening, gleaming, brilliant’ (no. 567). 
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PROTO-NOSTRATIC *qh^ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *kh 


*khel-/*khol-, *k^al- ‘to strike, to wound, to injure’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*ghal- ‘to strike, to split, to cut, to wound, to injure’; (n.) *qřal-a ‘stroke, 
blow, wound, cut, slash, damage, injury' (no. 571). 


. *k'em-/*k'om- ‘to cover, to conceal’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *qřam- ‘to cover, 


to conceal’; (n.) *q^am-a ‘covering’ (no. 572). 


. *kher-/*khor-/*kir- *(vb.) to make a rasping sound, to be hoarse; to creak, to 


croak; (n.) neck, throat’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q^ar"- ‘to make a rasping 
sound, to be hoarse; to creak, to croak’; (n.) *q^ar*-a ‘neck, throat’ (no. 573). 


*khath- ‘to fight’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *g"at^- ‘to beat, to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) *qřath-a ‘anger, fury, wrath, spite; fight, battle, quarrel; killing, slaughter’ 
(no. 574). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q’ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *k’ 


*k’ebh-/*k’obh- *(vb.) to munch, to chew’; (n.) ‘jaw’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*q’ab-a ‘jaw’ (no. 576). 


*k’el- ‘to shine, to be bright; to make bright’ (extended form *k’leHy-) < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q'al- or *q'el- ‘to glitter, to sparkle, to shine, to be or 
become bright; to make bright’; (n.) *q'al-a or *q'el-a ‘any bright, shining 
object: star’ (no. 577). 


*k’el-th-/*k’]-th- ‘vulva, womb’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q’al’-a ‘sexual organs, 
genitals, private parts (male or female)’ (no. 578). 


*k'em-bh-*k'om-bh-l*k'm-b^- ‘to chew (up), to bite, to cut to pieces, to 
crush’, *k’om-b'o-s ‘tooth, spike, nail’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q'am- ‘to 
crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat’; (n.) *q’am-a ‘bite; tooth’ (no. 579). 


(?) (*k'ew-lo-s/)*k'u-lo-s ‘head, top, summit, peak’ (Proto-Germanic *kullaz) 
< Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q’aw-a ‘head, forehead, brow’ (no. 582). 


*k’el-/*k’l- *(n.) neck, throat; (vb.) to swallow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q'el- 
‘to swallow’; (n.) *q 'el-a ‘neck, throat’ (no. 583). 
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PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q'v > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *Kk^v 


*k’wl-eA- [*k’wl-aA-] (> *k’wl-d-) ‘wailing, crying’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*q’wal- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’; (n.) *q’Wal-a ‘call, cry, outcry, 
sound, noise, hubbub, uproar’ (no. 588). 


*k’wel-/*k’Wol-/*k’WI- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to 
kill < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *g al- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, 
to slay, to kill’; (n.) *q’Wal-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, 
death’ (no. 589). 


*k’wel-/*k’Wol-/*k’WI- ‘to throw, to hurl’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q’Wal- or 
*k’wal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; (n.) *q’Wal-a or *k’al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, 
hurling’ (no. 590). 


*k Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’wr- ‘hill, mountain, peak’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g’“ar-a 
‘edge, point, tip, peak’ (no. 591). 


*k’Wer-/*k’Wor-/*k’Wr- ‘to make a sound, to call, to call out, to praise’ and 
*kwerdh-/*k’wordh-/*k’’rdh- ‘to call out, to cry out" < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*q War- or *q Wur- ‘to call out, to cry out’; (n.) *q ar-a or *q ""ur-a ‘call, cry, 
shout’ (no. 592). 


(?) (*k WerH-/*k’WorH-/)*k’’rH- ‘to hear’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q Wary- or 
*g ""ur- ‘to hear’; (n.) *q Wary-a or *q’Wury-a ‘ear’ (no. 593). 


*kweth_/*k’woth- ‘to say, to speak, to call’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) 
(vb.) *q’Watv'- ‘to say, to speak, to call’; (n.) *q’Waph-a ‘call, invocation, 
invitation, summons’ (no. 594). 


*k’Wor-/*k’wr- (secondary e-grade form: *k’er-) ‘(vb.) to swallow; (n.) neck, 
throat’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *q'"ur- ‘to swallow’; (n.) *q Vur-a ‘neck, 
throat’ (no. 595). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tłł > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *Kkh 


*khahh-k’- (> *k'ak'-) ‘(young) goat, kid’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t¢#ah-a 
*(young) sheep or goat’ (no. 596). 


*khakwh_ ‘spike, prong’ (perhaps also Proto-Indo-European *k’ak"H- [better ? 
*khakwhH-] ‘branch, bough’) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t/^ak"^- ‘to prick, to 
pierce, to stab’; (n.) *tZ^ak"^-a ‘stab, thrust, jab; thorn, spike, prong, barb’ 
(no. 597). 
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*k^or-mo- ‘injury, harm, suffering’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t¢/ar- ‘to cause 
harm, to injure, to cause strife’; (n.) *t¢/ar-a ‘injury, harm, strife’ (no. 599). 


*khert’- ‘(vb.) to cut into, to make incisions, to carve; (n.) craft, trade; 
craftsman, artisan’ < Proto-Nostratic (extended form) (vb.) *t/^ar-V-t'- ‘to cut 
into, to make incisions’; (n.) *t/^ar-t -a ‘scratch, incision’ (no. 601). 


*khey-/*khoy-/*khi- ‘gray-haired, old’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *t#“ay- ‘to grow 
old, to turn gray (hair)’; (n.) *t?^ay-a ‘old age, gray hair’ (no. 602). 


*kher-l*khr- (secondary o-grade form: *k’or-) ‘to burn, to roast’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *t¢“er- ‘to burn, to roast’; (n.) *t?^er-a ‘ash(es), charcoal, burnt 
wood; firewood’; (adj.) ‘burned, heated, roasted, charred, parched’ (no. 603). 


*k^itfir- [*k^etfir-] (> *khér-) ‘hair’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *iz^if-r-a ‘hair’ 
(the original meaning of the extended verb stem *¢#"if-V-r- may have been ‘to 
scratch, to scrape’ > ‘to comb [hair]’) (no. 604). 


*khreyH-/*k"riH- (> *kri-) ‘(adj.) better, superior, glorious, illustrious; (n.) 
high rank’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *¢#*ir- ‘to be highly esteemed, eminent, 
illustrious, glorious’; (n.) *¢#"ir-a ‘high rank, chief, chieftain, ruler’ (no. 606). 


*khonkh- *(vb.) to hook up, to hang up; (n.) peg, hook’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*tłħuy-V-kř- ‘to hook up, to hang up, to suspend (tr.); to dangle, to hang 
(intr.)’; (n.) *t2^ug-K^-a ‘peg, hook’ (no. 607). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t?? > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *k’ 


*k'ras- ‘to bite, to gnaw, to eat’? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *tł’ar- ‘to bite, to 
gnaw’; (n.) *tZ'ar-a ‘bite’; (extended form in Semitic and Indo-European) 
(vb.) *t?'ar-V-s- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; (n.) *tZ'ar-s-a ‘tooth; food, nourishment’ 
(no. 609). 


*k’el-/*kl- “bent, curved, round’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *¢¢’i/- ‘to be bent, 
curved, round’; (n.) *1? 'il-a ‘bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, round' (no. 610). 


*k’em-/*k’m- (secondary o-grade form: *k’om-) ‘(vb.) to join together, to 
unite (in marriage); to wed, to marry; (n.) the one who is married, son-in-law’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */Z'im- ‘to join, bind, press, or unite together’; (n.) 
*td'im-a ‘bond, tie, union, connection’; (adj.) ‘joined, bound, pressed, or 
united together; tied, harnessed, glued, etc.’ (no. 611). 
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429. 


Proto-Nostratic *?a-, *?i- lst singular personal pronoun stem (no doubt 
originally the same as the deictic particles *?a-, *?i- listed below) (no. 613). 


* De-/* po. * Pey-/* Poy-/* Di- (< * 2e-/* Po- + *y/i-) demonstrative stem, *-i deictic 
particle meaning ‘here and now’ added to verbs to form so-called “primary” 
endings, and adverbial particle *?é-/*?0- ‘near, by, together with" < Proto- 
Nostratic demonstrative stems: (A) *?a- distant: ‘that yonder (most remote, 
farthest away from the speaker)’, (B) *?i- proximate: ‘this (nearest to the 
speaker)’, and (C) *?u- intermediate: ‘that (neither too far from nor too near to 
the speaker)’ (originally deictic particles) (no. 614). 


* Dab^-ro- ‘strong, powerful, mighty’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab-a ‘strength, 
power’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty’ (no. 615). 


*Pabh- ‘father, forefather, man’ and *?ap"pa ‘father’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*Pab(b)a ~ *Pap^(p')a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word) (no. 616). 


* Pegh-/* Podh- ‘pointed, sharp, prickly’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ad¥-a ‘thorn’; 
(adj.) ‘pointed, sharp, prickly’ (no. 618). 


*Pakh- ‘to eat’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *2aK^- ‘to eat’; (n.) *Pakh-a ‘food, meal; 
fodder, feed, morsel’ (no. 621). 


*Pakh- ‘evil, pain, trouble, misfortune’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *2ak^- ‘to be 
evil, wicked, bad; to hurt, to harm’; (n.) *2ak^-a ‘evil, wickedness, harm’ (no. 
622). 


*Pokh- *(vb.) to dig; (n.) furrow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?ak?- ‘to dig’; (n.) 
*Pakh-a ‘that which is dug: digging, ditch, trench, hole; that which is used to 
dig: carving tool, chisel, cutter, gouge’ (no. 623). 


*Pakhkh_eA [*Paktkh-aA] > (*Pakkha) (£.) ‘female relative, mother’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *2ak^k^a ‘older female relative’ (nursery word) (also *Pak'kha 
*older male relative") (no. 624). 


(?) *(2)le- ‘not’ (Hittite only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?al- ‘to be not so-and-so 
or such-and-such’; (n.) *?al-a ‘nothing’ (originally a negative verb stem 
meaning ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’ — later used in some 
branches as a negative particle) (no. 628). 
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*Pem-/*?m- ‘to take, to obtain’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?am- ‘to seize, to 
grasp, to take, to touch, to hold (closely or tightly)’; (n.) *?am-a ‘grasp, hold, 
hand(ful)’; (adj.) ‘seized, grasped, touched, held, obtained’ (no. 629). 


*?am-o-; *?am-s-tero-, -à ‘time, moment’ (Celtic only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*?am-a ‘time, moment, point of time, now’ (no. 630). 


*?Pam(m)a ‘mother’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2am(m)a ‘mother’ (nursery word) 
(no. 631). 


*?en-os-/*?on-os- ‘load, burden’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?an- ‘to load up and 
go, to send off’; (n.) *2an-a ‘load, burden’ (no. 632). 


*en-o-s (‘span of time’ >) ‘year’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?any- ‘to draw near 
to, to approach, to come (close to)’; (n.) *2an"-a “nearness, proximity’ (no. 
634). 


*Pan- ‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ < Proto-Nostratic *?any- ‘to, 
towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ (no. 635). 


*Pan- ‘separate, different’ in: *?an-yo-s ‘other, different’, *?an-tero-s 
‘different’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?an- ‘to divide, to separate’; (n.) *2an-a 
‘separation, difference’; (adj.) ‘separate, different’ (no. 637). 


*Pan(n)o-s, *Pan(n)i-s, *P?an(n)a ‘mother’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?anva 
‘mother, aunt’ (nursery word) (no. 636) or < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?an(y)a 
*(older) female relative’ (nursery word) (no. 638). 


* Pephi/* Pophi (zero-grade form: *p^i) ‘and, also, and also, besides, moreover’ 
< Proto-Nostratic *2ap^- ‘and, also, and also’ (the CVC- patterning shows that 
this could not originally have been a particle; though the original meaning is 
unknown, we may speculate that it may have been something like [vb.] *2ap^- 
‘to be more, over, above, extra’; [n.] *2ap’-a ‘that which is more, over, above, 
extra’; [adj.] ‘many, more, extra, additional, numerous, teeming’) (no. 640) 


* Der-dh-/* Por-dh-/*?y-d'- ‘to split, to divide, to separate’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *Par- ‘to cut (off, apart), to sever, to separate, to part asunder’; (n.) 
*Par-a ‘half, side, part’; (adj.) ‘severed, separated, parted, disjoined’ (no. 641). 


* Per-s-/* Pr-s- ‘male, man’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘male, man, husband’ 
(no. 642). 


*er-/* Por-/*Pr- ‘associated, related’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘associated 
or related person or thing; associate, companion, friend; kinsman’; (adj.) 
‘associated, related’ (no. 643). 
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*Per-/*?or-/*?r- used as the base for the designation of various horned 
animals: ‘ram, goat’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a used as the base for the 
designation of various horned animals: ‘ram, goat, mountain-goat, chamois, 
ibex, gazelle, etc.’ (no. 644). 


* Pes-/* Pos- ‘harvest-time’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?as- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
(n.) *2as-a ‘the act of gathering’ (no. 645). 


* D&s-/* POs- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
* Pasy- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’; (n.) *2as»-a ‘place, seat’; 
(adj.) “put, placed, set, established’ (no. 646). 


*Paththa ‘father, daddy’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Pat^t^a ‘older male relative, 
father’ (nursery word) (no. 647). 


*Pwe ‘or’ < Proto-Nostratic *?aw-, *?wa-/*?wa- coordinating conjunction: ‘or’ 
(no. 649). 


*?(e)yo- originally an interrogative verb stem meaning ‘to do what?, to act in 
what manner?', later simply 'to do, to make, to perform' « Proto-Nostratic 
* Pay- interrogative verb stem: ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ (no. 650). 


*Pyo- relative pronoun stem < Proto-Nostratic *2ay-, *?ya- interrogative- 
relative pronoun stem: *who, which, what; who?, which?, what?" (no. 651). 


*Pey-/*Poy-/* Pi- ‘to go’ and *2y-eh- [*2y-ah-] (> *2ya-) ‘to go, to proceed’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *2ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; (n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ (no. 652) 
or Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *Piy- ‘to come, to go’; (n.) *2iy-a ‘approach, arrival; 
path, way’ (no. 673). 


*Pay-th- ‘mother’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘mother, female relative’ 
(nursery word) (no. 654). 


*Pekhu-, *Pek'w-o-s ‘horse’ (literally, ‘the spirited, violent, fiery, or wild one") 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?ek'- ‘to move quickly, to rage; to be furious, raging, 
violent, spirited, fiery, wild’; (n.) *2ek^-a ‘rapid or violent movement, fury, 
rage’ (no. 658). 


*?Pek’- ‘to lack, to need, to want’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?ek’- ‘to diminish, to 
decrease, to reduce; to be insufficient, lacking, wanting; to be small, weak, 
lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary, plain, simple’; (n.) *?ek’-a ‘diminishment, 
reduction, decrease, loss; deficiency, want, need, lack’ (no. 659). 


* eph- ‘to cook’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *2ep^- ‘to burn, to be hot; to cook, to 
boil, to bake’; (n.) *?ep"-a ‘the act of cooking, baking; oven’ (no. 663). 
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*Per- ‘earth, ground’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?er-a ‘earth, ground’ (no. 664). 


*Pethi (‘from the opposite side’ >) ‘over, beyond, further’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *Pet^- ‘to oppose’; (n.) *2ef^-a ‘that which is opposite’ (665). 


*Pel- (secondary o-grade form: *?ol-) ‘deer (and similar animals)’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *2il-a ‘deer’ (no. 668). 


*Pen- ‘in, into, among, on’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?in-a ‘place, location’ (> 
‘in, within, into’ in the daughter languages) (no. 670). 


*Pet’- (secondary o-grade form: *?ot’-) ‘to eat’ (original meaning ‘to bite") < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?it’- ‘to chew, to bite, to eat, to consume’; (n.) *?it’-a 
‘the act of eating; that which is eaten: food, nourishment’ (no. 672). 


*?Pom-es-, *?om-so- ‘shoulder’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2om-a ‘rounded 
prominence at the end of a bone forming a ball and socket joint with the 
hollow part of another bone, condyle (of the lower jaw, the shoulder, the 
elbow, the hip, etc.)’ (semantic shifts took place in Semitic, Indo-European, 
and, in part, Altaic; the original meaning was preserved in Egyptian and 
Turkic) (no. 675). 


*Por-/*Pr- ‘to move, to set in motion; to rise, to arise; to raise’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *?or- ‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion; (adj.) 
rapid, quick, hasty’; (n.) *?or-a ‘any rapid motion: running, flowing, pouring, 
etc.’; (adj.) ‘rapid, quick, hasty’ (no. 676) and < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *2or»- 
‘to rise (up)’; (n.) *?or-a ‘rising movement or motion’ (no. 677). Note: Two 
separate Proto-Nostratic stems have fallen together in Proto-Indo-European: 
(A) *?or- ‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’ and (B) *?ory- 
‘to rise (up)’. 


*Porgh-/*Prgh- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)’, *?org'i-s ‘testicle’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?or’-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)’; 
(n.) *?or’-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ (no. 678). 


*Powhh-yo-m ‘egg’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *2ow-V-h- ‘to hatch eggs’; 
(n.)*2ow-h-a ‘egg’ (no. 680). Note: *?owhh-yo-m (traditional *2,0u2,iom) 
‘egg’ cannot, as is often assumed, be a derivative of the common Proto-Indo- 
European word for ‘bird’, which requires an initial a-coloring laryngeal 
(preserved in Armenian hav ‘bird’): *hhéw-i-s [*hhaw-i-s], *hhw-éy-s. 


* Poy- ‘single, alone; one’ (with non-apophonic -o-) (extended forms: *?oy-no-, 
*Poy-wo-, *Poy-k'o-) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *?oy- ‘to be by oneself, to be 
alone’; (n.) *?oy-a ‘solitude, aloneness’; (adj.) ‘single, alone; one’ (no. 681). 
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*Pol- demonstrative pronoun stem < Proto-Nostratic *?ul- deictic stem 
indicating distance farthest away from the speaker: ‘that over there, that 
yonder’ (no. 683). 


*Put’- ‘out, out of, outside, away from’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *Put’- ‘to 
stretch, to lengthen’; (n.) *?ut’-a ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior; 
length, distance’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad, long’ (no. 686). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *h 


*heg^- [*hag^-] ‘day’ (Indo-Iranian only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *hag- ‘to 
burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to shine brightly’; (n.) *hag-a 
‘midday heat, heat of sun, sunlight’ (no. 687). 


*hek’-os- [*hak’-os-] ‘pain, affliction, injury’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *hak’- 
‘to press, squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress’; (n.) *hak’-a 
‘oppression, affliction, pain’ (no. 689). 


*hel-b'o-s [*hal-b^o-s] ‘white; cloud, whiteness’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *hal- 
‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate’; (n.) *hal-a 
‘clearness, brightness, radiance, purity’; (adj.) ‘clear, pure, bright, shining, 
radiant’ (no. 690). 


*hel-yo- [*hal-yo-] ‘else, otherwise; other’ < Proto-Nostratic (adv.) *hal- 
‘else, otherwise’; (n.) *Aal-a ‘other side’; (adj.) ‘other’ (no. 691). 


*hem-s- [*ham-s-], *hm-es- ‘blackbird’ (named due to its color) « Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘blackness; black object’; (adj.) ‘black’ (no. 692). 


*hem-bh- [*ham-bh-]/*hom-b'-/*hm-b"-, possibly also *hem-p’- [*ham-p’-]/ 
*hom-p -/*hm-p'- ‘water, rain, rain-cloud’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a 
‘water’ (no. 693). 


*hen-thro- [*han-t^ro-] (‘hole, opening’ >) ‘cave, cavern’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *hay- ‘to split apart, to open (tr.); to gape, to open the mouth, to yawn’; 
(n.) *hay-a ‘opening: yawn, gape, mouth; hole; crack, crevice’ (no. 695). 


*hep^o [*hap^o] ‘(turned) away, back’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *Ahap^- ‘to turn, 
to turn away, to turn back’; (n.) *hap^-a ‘the act of turning away, turning 
back, overturning’; (adj.) ‘turned away from, turned back, overturned’ (no. 
696). 


*hew- [*haw-] ‘to long for, to desire’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *haw- ‘to long 
for, to desire’; (n.) *haw-a ‘desire’ (no. 697). 
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*hey- [*hay-] ‘a type of cereal or grain’ (West Germanic only) « Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘a kind of cereal or grain’ (no. 698). 


*hay- exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or misfortune < Proto- 
Nostratic *hay exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or misfortune (no. 
699). 


*hey-os-/*hey-es- [*hay-os-/*hay-es-] “metal, ore’ (> ‘copper, bronze’) < 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘metal, ore’ (no. 700). 


*her- [*har-|/*hor-/*hr- ‘(vb.) to liberate, to set free; (adj.) free’ < Proto- 
Nostratic *her- and/or *hor- ‘(vb.) to escape, to flee, to run away’; (n.) *her-a 
and/or *hor-a ‘escape, flight’; (adj.) ‘escaped, liberated, freed’ (no. 701). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *hh 


*hhet'- [*hhat’-] ‘crop, grain’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fac’- ‘to pick, to 
pluck’; (n.) *fac’-a ‘the act of picking, plucking’; (adj.) ‘picked, plucked’ (no. 
702). 


*hhegh- [*hhag^-] ‘(vb.) to be weighed down, oppressed, fearful; (n.) pain, 
sorrow, grief, fear’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */iag- ‘to be pressed or weighed 
down; to be oppressed; to be disheartened, vexed, distressed, afflicted, 
troubled’; (n.) */iag-a ‘trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 
(no. 703). 


*hheg^-lu- [*hhag^-Iu-] ‘mist, darkness, cloudy weather’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, to overshadow’; (n.) 
*hag-a ‘mist, darkness, cloudy weather’; (adj.) ‘misty, dark, cloudy’ (no. 704). 


*hhek^- [*fhak'-] ‘to be mentally sharp, keen’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fak- 
‘to be mentally sharp, keen’; (n. *hak'-a ‘wisdom, sound judgment, 
understanding’ (no. 705). 


*hhek’-ro- [*hhak’-ro-] ‘field, plain’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fak’- ‘to spread, 
to widen, to extend’; (n.) *fak’-a ‘expanse, wide-open space, earth, field’ (no. 
706). 


*hhek’- [*hhak'-] ‘to direct, to guide, to command’ (> ‘to drive’) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *hak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command’; (n.) *hak’-a 
‘direction, guidance, command, decree; leader, chief, chieftain, ruler, 
headman' (no. 707). 
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*hhel- [*hhal-] ‘to lay waste, to kill, to destroy’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fal- 
‘to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; (n.) *fal-a ‘destruction, 
violence, killing, slaughter’ (no. 708). 


*hhel- [*hhal-] ‘to grow, to be strong’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fal’- ‘to grow, 
to be strong’; (n.) *fal’-a ‘health, strength, power’; (adj.) ‘healthy, strong, 
powerful; grown, great, large’ (no. 711). 


*hhel-wo- [*hhal-wo-] ‘hollow, cavity’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *faly-a ‘hole, 
hollow, cavity’ (no. 712). 


*hhem- [*hham-|/*hhom- ‘sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*ham- ‘to be sharp, sour, acrid’; (n.) *iam-a ‘any sharp-tasting, sour, bitter, or 
acrid foodstuff; (adj.) ‘sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’ (no. 713). 


*hhen-s- [*hhan-s-\/hhn-s- ‘to be gracious, to show favor’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *fan- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’; (n.) *han-a 
‘affection, tenderness, favor, graciousness’ (no. 715). 


*hhen-k^- [*ħhan-kh-] ‘to bend, to curve’ and *hhen-k’- [*hhan-k’-] ‘to bend, 
to curve’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ian- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’; (n.) *fan- 
a ‘bend, curve, twist’ (no. 716). 


*hheng^- [*hhang^-] ‘(vb.) to tie tightly, to constrict; to choke, to strangle; 
(adj.) narrow, constricted’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ian-V-g- ‘to tie tightly, to 
constrict, to make narrow; to choke, to strangle’; (n.) *fan-g-a ‘throat’; (adj.) 
‘constricted, narrow’ (no. 717). 


*hhenH-thi-s [*hhanH-t"i-s\/*hhnH-t'i-s ‘duck’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *Aag- 
‘to dive into water (bird)’; (n.) */iag-a ‘an aquatic bird’ (no. 718). 


*hheph- [*hhap"-\/*hhop*- ‘to gather, to collect; to gather wealth’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) */iap^- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’; 
(n.) *fap'-a ‘that which has been gathered or collected: plenty, fullness, 
abundance, wealth, possessions, property; embrace, armful, handful’ (no. 
719). 


*hheph- [*fhihap^-] ‘water, stream’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ap"- ‘to move 
quickly, to run, to flow’; (n.) *Aap^-a ‘(flowing or running) water, river, 
stream, current’ (no. 720). 


*hher- [*hhar-]/*hhr- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *far- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’; (n.) *far-a 
‘way, manner, method’ (no. 721). 
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*hherH-mo- [*hharH-mo-]|/*hhrH-mo- ‘arm, shoulder’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) 
*har-a ‘arm, hand’ (no. 722). 


*hher-yo- [*hhar-yo-] ‘a superior, a person higher in status or rank’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *far- ‘to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to be above 
or over’; (n.) *far-a ‘nobleman, master, chief, superior’; (adj.) ‘free-born, 
noble’ (no. 723). 


*hher(H)- [*hhar(H)-] ‘to plow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *far- ‘to scratch, to 
scrape’ (> ‘to plow’); (n.) *Aar-a ‘scraping, scratching’ (no. 724). 


*hher- [*hhar-]|/'*hhr- ‘then, therefore; and’ < Proto-Nostratic *har’-: (1) 
particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) conjoining particle: ‘with, and’, (3) 
inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’ (no. 725). Note: The CVC- patterning 
shows that this stem could not originally have been a particle, though this is 
how it is preserved in the daughter languages. The original meaning is 
unknown. 


*hhes- [*hhas-] ‘to burn, to be hot’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *Aas- ‘to burn, to 
be hot’; (n.) *Aias-a ‘cinder, ember, ashes; heat’ (no. 726). 


. *hhes- [*ħhas-]/*ħhðs- originally ‘a tree and its fruit’ (as in Hittite), but later 


specialized in the post-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages < Proto- 
Nostratic root */asY- (used as the base to designate various tree names): (n.) 
*has*-a ‘a tree and its fruit’ (no. 727). 


*hhet’- [*hhat’-] ‘(vb.) to terrify, to frighten; (adj.) terrible, horrible, hateful’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, 
frightened, afraid, terrified’; (n.) *fat’-a ‘trembling, shaking’ (no. 728). 


*hhewhho-s [*hhawhho-s| ‘maternal grandfather; maternal uncle’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *fiaw-a ‘a relative on the mother’s side’ (no. 729). 


*hhew-r- [*hhaw-r-|/*hhow-r-/*hhu-r-, *hhw-er-/*hhw-or-/*hhur- *(vb.) to 
rain, to sprinkle, to spray; (n.) rain, moisture’, *A/ew-on(t^)- [*hhaw-o(nt")-], 
*hhew-n(t)- [*hhaw-n(t^)-] ‘spring, well’ (also used as the base of river 
names), and *ihw-er-s-/*hhw-or-s-/*hhw-y-s- ‘(vb.) to rain; (n.) rain’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) */iaw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; (n.) */iaw-a 
‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ (no. 730). 


*hhew-k'- [*hhaw-k -V*hhu-k'-, *hhw-ek’(s)-/*hhw-ok’(s)- ‘to grow, to 
increase’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */iaw- ‘to swell, to increase’; (n.) *haw-a 
‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’? (no. 731). 
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*hhew- [*hhaw-] ‘to plait, to weave’, *hhw-ihh- [*hhw-ehh-] (> *Hwe-) ‘to 
weave, to braid, to plait’, *ihw-ey-/*hhw-oy-/*hhw-i- ‘to weave, to braid, to 
plait, to twist, to turn’, (*hw-ep"-/*fhw-op*-/)*hhu-p"- ‘to weave, to braid, to 
plait, to twist, to turn’, and *fhw-eb"-/*fhw-obt-/*hhu-b"- ‘to weave’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *faw- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait, to twist, to turn’; (n.) 
*haw-a ‘the act of weaving, braiding, plaiting’ (no. 732). 


*hheyw- [*hhayw-]/*hhoyw-, *hheyu- [*hhayu-\/ *hhoyu- ‘(adj.) alive; (n.) 
life, lifetime’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */iay- ‘to live, to be alive’; (n.) *fay-a 
‘life, age’; (extended form) (vb.) *iay-V-w-; (n.) *hay-w-a (no. 733). 


*fhhoyt’- ‘to swell’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fay-V-t’- ‘to swell, to be fat’; (n.) 
*hay-t’-a ‘a swelling, fat’; (adj.) ‘fat, swollen’ (no. 734). 


*hhink^- [*hhenk^-*hhnk^- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at; to offer, to 
present’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *hin-V-k?- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, 
to gain; to offer, to present’; (n.) *hin-k'-a ‘gain, mastery, experience; 
offering, present’ (no. 736). 


*hhiw- [*hhew-]/*hhu-, *hhw-eA- [*hhw-aA-] (> *Hw-a-), *hhu-A- (> *Hi-) 
‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *hiw-, *hiy- 
‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’; (n.) *Aiiw-a, *hiy-a ‘need, want, lack, 
deficiency’ (no. 737). 


. *hhokh- (secondary e-grade form: *Ahek^- [*ħhakh-]) ‘sharp point’ < Proto- 


Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *fok'-a ‘sharp point’ (no. 738). 


*hhul- (^ *hhol-) ‘to smite, to destroy’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ful- ‘to 
destroy, to lay waste, to cause to perish’; (n.) *ful-a ‘ruin, destruction; end, 
death’ (no. 741). 


*hhor-/*hhr- ‘eagle’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Aur-a (and/or *her-a ?) ‘hawk- 
like bird: falcon, hawk, eagle, kite’ (no. 742). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *¢ > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *1f 


* ffiel- [*£fial-] ‘to burn’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *fal- ‘to make a fire, to light 
a fire, to ignite, to kindle, to burn’; (n.) *fal-a ‘fire, torch’ (no. 748). 


(*ffimd^-i >) *ffind"-i ‘on top of, over, above; in addition to’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *fam- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; (n.) *fam-a ‘highest 
point, tip, top’; (extended form [Semitic and Indo-European]) (vb.) *fam-V-d- 
‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; (n.) {am-d-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ (no. 750). 
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*ffenE- [*ffianE-] ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*fan- ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’; (n.) *fan-a ‘life, breath’ (no. 752). 


*ffiet^- [*ffia^-] ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *fath- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; (n.) *fat^-a 
*maturity, old age; advance"; (adj.) *mature, old; advanced' (no. 757). 


*ffey- [*ffay-] ‘to know, to recognize’ (Tocharian only) < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *fey- ‘to know, to recognize’; (n.) *fey-a ‘sight, recognition’; (adj.) 
*known, seen, recognized' (no. 760). 


*ffiig"- [*ffegh-] ‘with young (of animals)’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fig-a 
‘young of an animal, calf? (no. 761). 


*ffiot'- ‘to smell < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *{ut’- ‘to smell’; (n.) *fut’-a ‘smell, 
odor, fragrance’ (no. 767). 


*ffiowi-s ‘sheep’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fuw-a ‘herd of small animals, sheep 
and goats’ (no. 768). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *hh 


*hhel- [*hhal-] ‘to wear down, to grind’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *xal- ‘to wear 
down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn down, weakened’; (n.) 
*xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 
tired, exhausted, weary’ (no. 769). 


*hhend'-ro- [*hhand'-ro-] ‘man’ (Greek only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *xam- 
‘to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; (n.) *xam-a ‘a male (human or 
animal), (extended form in Dravidian and Indo-European) (vb.) *xam-V-d- ‘to 
be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; (n.) *xam-d-a ‘a male (human or 
animal)’ (*xam-d- > *xan-d-) (no. 771). 


*hhen-d^- [*hhan-d'-] ‘to sprout, to blossom, to bloom’ (Greek and Albanian 
only), *fhen-d'-os- [*hhan-d'-os-] ‘sprout, blossom, bloom, flower’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *xan- ‘to sprout, to floursh, to bloom’; (n.) *xan-a ‘sprout, 
bloom, blossom’ (no. 772). 


*hhenth-s [*hhant'-s] ‘front, front part’, *Ahent^i [*hhant*i] ‘in front of, 
before’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *xay-t-a ‘the most prominent or foremost 
(person or thing), front, front part’ (extended form of [vb.] *xay- ‘to lift, to 
raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; [n.] *xay-a ‘that which is most 
prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; [particle] ‘on top of, over, above’) 
(no. 774). 
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*hhet’- [*hhat’-] ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to pierce’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *xat’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to 
pierce’; (n.) *xat’-a ‘slice, carving, engraving, engraved line, incision’ (no. 
775). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x" > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *hh" 


*hhwel-/*hhol-/*hh»]- ‘to draw, to pull, to tear out’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*xWal- ‘to pull (off, out), to tear (off, out)’; (n.) *x"al-a ‘the act of pulling or 
tearing (off, out)’ (no. 777). 


*fhwet’- ‘to say, to speak’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *x"at'- ‘to chatter, to 
speak’; (n.) *xVat'-a ‘chatter, talk’ (no. 779). 


*hhver-K^- ‘to cry, to squeal’ (Balto-Slavic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*xWir- ‘to make a loud noise, to make a shrill sound’; (n.) *x"ir-a ‘loud noise’ 
(no. 781). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *%f 


*ffiorb^- (with non-apophonic -o-) ‘to be or become separated, abandoned, 
bereft’, *ffiorb^-o-s ‘(n.) orphan, servant; (adj.) bereft, abandoned, deprived 
(of)’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *yor- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; 
to abandon’; (n.) *yor-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’. 
(extended form) (vb.) *yor-V-b- *to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; 
to abandon’; (n.) *yor-b-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ (no. 
784). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *y 


. *yor-s- (> *yos-) ‘to gird’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ya?- ‘to tie, to bind, to 


gird’; (n.) *ya?-a “binding, bond, bandage; belt, girdle’ (no. 785). 


*yew-/*yow-/*yu- '(adj. young; (n.) youth, young person’ in: *yuwen-, 
*yuwnk^os ‘young’; *yuwnth-eA, -os, -is ‘youth, young person’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *yaw- ‘to produce young’; (n.) *yaw-a ‘youth, young person, 
child’; (adj.) ‘young’ (no. 788). 


*yewo- ‘grain’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *yiw-a ‘grain’ (no. 
789). 
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PROTO-NOSTRATIC *w > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *w 


*we-/*wo-, *wey- Ist person dual and plural personal pronoun stem < Proto- 
Nostratic *wa- 1st person personal pronoun stem: ‘I, me; we us’ (no. 791). 


*we, *u sentence particle: ‘and, also, but; like, as’ « Proto-Nostratic *wa- 
sentence particle: *and, also, but; like, as' (no. 792). 


*weffi- [*wath-|/*woth- > *wa-/*wo- ‘to call, to cry out’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *waf- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’; (n.) *wat-a ‘cry, howl, clamor, 
shout, noise’ (no. 793). 


*wed'h-/*wodh- ‘to lead, to bring, to carry’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wad- ‘to 
take, to lead, to carry, to bring’; (n.) *wad-a ‘the act of taking, leading, 
carrying, bringing’ (no. 794). 


*wehh- [*wahh-]|/*wohh- > *wa-/*wo- ‘to strike, to wound’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *wah- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound’; (n.) *wah-a ‘wound, scar; knife, 
sword, blade, spear(head)’ (no. 795). 


*wek’-/*wok’- ‘to rouse, to stir up, to excite, to awaken’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *wak’- ‘to rouse, to stir up, to excite’; (n.) *wak'-a ‘energy, vigor, 
strength, power, might’ (no. 796). 


*wal- ‘to be strong’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- ‘to be or become strong’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘strength, power’ (no. 797). 


*wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to draw, to pull, to tear out’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- 
‘to pull (out)’; (n.) *wal-a ‘pulling, dragging’ (no. 798). 


*wal- ‘to shout’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘sound, noise, cry, wail, lamentation, howl, hubbub’ (no. 799). 


*wel-kh-/*wol-kh-/*wl-k"-,_ *wel-k’-/*wol-k’-/*wl-k’-, and *wel-gh-/*wol-g'- 
/*wl-g^- ‘to wet, to moisten’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- ‘to flow, to wet, to 
moisten’; (n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, 
damp’ (no. 801). 


*wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to heat, to warm, to boil’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal- ‘to 
set fire to, to burn, to heat up, to warm’; (n.) *wal-a ‘heat, warmth, boiling’ 
(no. 802). 


*wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to press; to be worn out, 
weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’ < Proto-Nostratic *wal- ‘(vb.) to 
crush, to grind, to wear out; to rub, to press; to be worn out, weak; to fade, to 
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wither, to waste away’; (n.) *wal-a ‘distress, pain, difficulty; weakness, 
hunger, starvation’ (no. 803). 


*wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wal’- ‘to 
turn, to roll, to revolve’; (n.) *waP-a ‘circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; 
(adj.) ‘round’ (no. 804). 


*wem-/*wom-/*wm- ‘to vomit, to spit up’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wam- ‘to 
eject, to spit out, to spit up’; (n.) *wam-a ‘spittle, vomit’ (no. 806). 


*wen-/*won-/*wn- ‘to dwell, to abide, to remain’ (Germanic only) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’; (n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ (no. 
807). Note: Proto-Indo-European *wen-/*won-/*wn- ‘to dwell, to abide, to 
remain’ is distinct from *wen(H)- ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’ (cf. 
Pokorny 1959:1146—1147). 


*wen-d'-/*won-d'-/*wn-d'- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’, *wen-kh-/*won-kh-/ 
*wn-k'- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’, *wen-k’-/*won-k’-/*wn-k’- ‘to curve, to 
bend’, and *wen-g'-/*won-g'-/*wn-g'- ‘to turn, to twist, to go crookedly’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wan- ‘to bend’; (n.) *wan-a ‘bend, curve’; (adj.) 
‘crooked, bent, curved’ (no. 810). 


*wen-/*won-/*wn- ‘to wound’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *way- ‘to strike, to stab, 
to wound, to cut’; (n.) *way-a ‘cut, slash, gash, wound, harm, injury; dagger, 
knife’ (no. 811). 


*wers-/*wrs- ‘man, male, male animal’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *war-a ‘man, 
male, male animal’ (no. 812). 


*wer-/*wor-/*wr- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *war- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’; (n.) 
*war-a ‘watch, vigil, guardianship, care; guard, keeper, warder, watchman’ 
(no. 813). 


*wer-/*ur- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend; (adj.) wide, broad, extended, great, 
large’ « Proto-Nostratic *war- ‘(vb.) to stretch, to extend, to expand’; (n.) 
*war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) “wide, broad’ (no. 815). 


*wer-d"-/*wor-d'"-/*wy-d'- *(vb.) to raise, to elevate; to grow, to increase; (n.) 
growth, increase’ and *wer-s-/*wor-s-/*wr-s- ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost 
part’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ (no. 816). 


*wer-/*wor- ‘to burn’ < Proto-Nostratic *(vb.) war- ‘to burn, to blaze’; (n.) 
*war-a ‘blaze, flame, heat, warmth’ (no. 817). 
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565. 


566. 


*wer-/*wor- ‘to say, to speak, to tell’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *war- and/or 
*wir- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make known’; (n.) *war-a 
and/or *wir-a ‘news, report, gossip, speech’ (no. 818). 


*wes- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot away, 
to waste away, to dry up, to decay’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *was- ‘to crush, to 
grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot away, to waste away, to 
dry up, to decay’; (n.) *was"-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; 
wasting away, decay, decomposition’ (no. 820). 


*wet!- *(vb.) to pass (of time); to grow old, to age; (adj.) old; (n.) year, age’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wat^- ‘to pass (of time); to grow old, to age’; (n.) 
*wat^-a ‘year, age’; (adj.) ‘old’ (no. 822). 


*wethH-/*wot"H- ‘to say, to speak’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *waf^- ‘to say, to 
speak, to be talkative’; (n.) *wat-a ‘sound, cry, chatter, babble, report’ (no. 
823). 


*wet’-er-o-/*ut’-er-o- ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the interior or 
inside of anything’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wat?-a ‘the belly, stomach, 
bowels; womb; the interior or inside of anything’ (no. 824). 


. “way exclamation: ‘woe!’ < Proto-Nostratic *way exclamation: ‘woe!’ (no. 


825). 


. *wedh- (secondary o-grade form: *wod?-) ‘to cut, to strike, to slay’ < Proto- 


Nostratic (vb.) *wed- ‘to strike (with a weapon)’; (n.) *wed-a ‘death, ruin, 
murder; strike, cut, wound, scar; weapon, axe’ (no. 827). 


*welH-/*wlH- (secondary o-grade form: *wo/H-) ‘to strike, to wound’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wel- ‘to slay, to fight’; (n.) *wel-a ‘conquest, victory, 
defeat, slaughter, massacre; fight, battle, attack’ (no. 828). 


. *wel- ‘field, meadow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wel’- ‘to be open, to be 


vacant’; (n.) *wel’-a ‘open space, open land, field, meadow’ (no. 829). 


*welH-/*wlH- (secondary o-grade form: *wolH-) ‘(vb.) to well up, to surge, to 
flow forth, to boil up; (n.) surge, wave’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wel)- ‘to well 
up, to surge, to flow forth, to flood’; (n.) *wel’-a ‘deluge, flood, inundation; 
surge, wave’ (no. 830). 


*wet’-/*ut’- (secondary o-grade form: *wot’-) ‘(vb.) to wet, to moisten; (n.) 
water’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wet’- ‘to wet, to moisten’; (n.) *wet’-a ‘water’ 
(no. 831). 
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570. 
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573. 


574. 


575. 


576. 


*wegh- (secondary o-grade form: *wog^-) ‘to carry, to convey, to weigh’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wig- ‘to carry, to convey’; (n.) *wig-a ‘burden, load; 
conveyance, cart, vehicle’ (no. 832). 


*wel-/*wl- (secondary o-grade form: *wol-) ‘to see, to look, to view’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *wil’- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come into 
view’; (n.) *wil’-a ‘appearance, manifestation; light, brightness, radiance, 
splendor’; (adj.) “bright, manifest, clear’ (no. 833). 


*wen(H)-/*wn(H)- (secondary o-grade form: *won(H)-) ‘to strive for, to wish 
for, to desire’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *win- or *win- ‘to strive for, to wish for, 
to desire’; (n.) *win-a or *wiy-a ‘wish, desire’ (no. 834). 


*wer-n- ‘alder, poplar’ « Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wir-a ‘a kind of tree: aspen, 
alder, poplar, or the like’ (no. 835). 


. *wos-/*us- (secondary e-grade form: *wes-) ‘to trade, to deal’ < Proto- 


Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *wos- ‘to trade, to deal’; (n.) *wos-a ‘trade, 
commerce’ (no. 836). 


*woy(H)-/*wi(H)- (secondary e-grade form: *wey-) ‘(vb.) to make an effort, to 
act with energy; (n.) strength, power’ and *wey-k'-/*woy-k'-/*wi-k'- *(vb.) to 
overcome, to overpower, to conquer; (n.) fight, battle’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *woy- ‘to make an effort, to act with energy’; (n.) 
*woy-a ‘strength, power’ (no. 838). 


*woyk"-/*wik- (secondary e-grade form: *weyk'-) ‘(vb.) to arrange or put in 
order, to make equal or similar; (n.) that which is reasonable, true, equal, or 
similar’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *woy-V-K^- ‘to arrange or put in order’; (n.) 
*woy-kħ-a ‘arrangement, order; straightness, correctness, rectitude’; (adj.) 
‘straight, right, correct, true’ (no. 839). 


*wond'-/*wnd"- (secondary e-grade form: *wend^-) ‘beard, (young, fine, or 
soft) hair’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wun-d-a ‘(young, fine, or soft) hair’ (no. 
840). 


*wer- ‘squirrel’ also ‘polecat, ferret’ (reduplicated forms: *we-wer-, *wer- 
wer-, *wi-wer-, *way-wer-, etc.) < Proto-Nostratic *wur-a ‘squirrel’ (no. 841). 


*wor-/*wr- ‘(vb.) to plow; (n.) furrow, ditch’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *wury- 
‘to scratch, to incise, to dig up’; (n.) *wur?-a ‘pit, ditch’ (no. 842). 
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PROTO-NOSTRATIC *m > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *m 


*mo- ‘this, that’ (Celtic only) < Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem: 
*ma-, *mi-, *mu- ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, 
another'. This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested 
by Illié-Svityc), with three degrees of distance: *ma- (proximate), (B) *mu- 
(distant), and (C) *mi- (intermediate), as in the stems: *K"a- (proximate), (B) 
*khy- (distant), and (C) *kři- (intermediate) and *7^a- (proximate), (B) *t/u- 
(distant), and (C) *£^i- (intermediate) (no. 844). 


*ma ‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) “mamma ‘mother, mommy; (mother’s) 
breast’, (dissimilated) *mand, *manna (nursery words) and *ma-ther- 
‘mother’ (no laryngeal!) < Proto-Nostratic (nursery word) (n.) *ma(a) 
‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) *mam(m)a, *memf[e] ‘mother; (mother's) 
breast, milk’; used as a verb, the meaning was probably ‘to suckle, to nurse; to 
suck (the breast)’ (as noted by Watkins 2000:50: “[a] linguistic near-universal 
found in many of the world's languages, often in reduplicated form") (no. 
845). 


*me negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ < Proto-Nostratic *ma(?)-negative/ 
prohibitive particle: *no, not' (no. 846). 


*me?-/*mo?- (> *me-/*mo-) ‘more, abundant, considerable’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be abundant, to be many’; (n.) *ma?-a 
‘large quantity, plenty, abundance’; (adj.) ‘great, big, large, many, abundant 
(no. 847). 


. *med'w/u- ‘honey, mead’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mad-w-a ‘honey, mead’ (no. 


849). 


*meg'-/*mogh- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mag- 
‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be eminent, exalted, highly 
esteemed, glorious, illustrious’; (n.) *mag-a ‘strength, power, might; glory, 
splendor, magnificence, grandeur, nobility, honor, distinction, excellence’; 
(adj.) ‘strong, powerful, eminent, exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, 
illustrious’ (no. 850). 


*mag^- ‘earth, land’ « Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mag-a ‘earth, 
land’ (no. 851). 


*mag^- ‘young’, *mag^u- ‘young person, child’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mag-a 
“young person, child’; (adj.) ‘young’ (no. 852). 
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*mehh-k^- [*mahh-kh-] (> *ma-kt-) ‘to increase; to cause to grow, to breed < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mah- ‘to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be 
great’; (n.) *mah-a ‘bigness, greatness, fullness, excellence’; (adj.) ‘big, great, 
full’ (no. 853). 


*mak'- ‘(to be) bewildered, perplexed, confused’ (Greek only: Greek 
uakkoóo ‘to be stupid’ [either derived from Maxkó the name of a stupid 
woman, or the other way around] — “popular term with expressive 
gemination”) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mak"- ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to 
be deceived, troubled, confused, perplexed’; (n.) *mak'-a ‘deception, trickery, 
confusion’ (no. 855). 


*mak’- ‘great, strong, mighty, powerful’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mak’- ‘to be 
great, strong, mighty, powerful’; (n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘great, 
strong, powerful; much, many’ (no. 856). 


(?) *mok’-o- ‘comfortable, suitable, convenient, fitting; pleasant, agreeable; at 
ease’ (Germanic only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mak’- ‘to be happy, cheerful; 
to be pleasant, agreeable’; (n.) *mak -a ‘happiness, joy, pleasure’ (no. 857). 


*mel-/*mol- ‘hill, mountain’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘hill, mountain’ 
(no. 858). 


*mel-/*mol-/*m]- ‘much, many, very much’ and *mel-g^-/*mol-g^-/*m]-g^- ‘to 
fill up, to swell’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mal- ‘to fill, to be or become full, to 
increase’; (n.) *mal-a ‘fullness, abundance’; (adj.) ‘full, filled, abundant, 
numerous, many’ (no. 859). 


. *mel-/*mol-/*m]- *(vb.) to be favorably disposed towards, to care about, to be 


devoted to, to like; (adj.) good, pleasant’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mal- ‘to be 
favorably disposed towards, to care about, to be devoted to, to like’; (n.) 
*mal-a ‘goodness, pleasantness’; (adj.) ‘good, pleasant, pleasing’ (no. 860). 


. *mel-i-t^ (gen. sg. *mel-n-es) ‘honey’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘honey’ 


(no. 861). 


*mel-k’-/*mol-k’-/*ml[-k’- *(vb.) to draw (milk), to milk, to suck; to give suck, 
to suckle; (n.) milk? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mal- ‘to draw (out), to squeeze 
(out), to suck (out); to give suck, to suckle, to nurse'; (n.) *mal-a *milk; 
breast’ (no. 862). 


. *mel-k’-/*mol-k’-/*mJ-k’- ‘to wipe, to stroke’ and *mel-K^-/*mol-k^-/*m]-kh- 


*to touch, to stroke, to handle" « Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (vb.) *mal- 
‘to rub, to wipe, to stroke’; (n.) *mal-a ‘the act of rubbing, wiping, stroking’ 
(no. 863). 
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*mel-/*mol-/*m]- ‘(vb.) to be confused, mistaken, wrong; (n.) wrong, 
falsehood; (adj.) wrong, false’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, 
perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; (n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, 
perplexity, bewilderment’ (no. 866). 


*men-t’-/*mon-t’-/*mn-t’- ‘(vb.) to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed; 
(n.) suckling, young animal; breast’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *man- ‘to suckle, 
to nurse (a child), to breastfeed’; (n.) *man-a ‘suckling, young (of humans and 
animals); breast’ (no. 867). 


*men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘to reckon, to consider, to think’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*man- ‘to count, to reckon’ (> ‘to consider, to think’ > ‘to recount’ > ‘to say, 
to speak’) (there may be more than one root involved here: [A] ‘to count, to 
reckon’ and [B] ‘to say, to speak’); (n.) *man-a ‘counting, reckoning’ (no. 
868). 


*men-/*mon-/*mn- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, steadfast, 
established, enduring’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *man- ‘to stay, to remain, to 
abide, to dwell; to be firm, steadfast, established, enduring’; (n.) *man-a 
‘dwelling, house, home’ (no. 869). 


(*men-/*mon-/)*mn- '(vb.) to protect; (n.) protection’ (Germanic only) < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *man- ‘to protect, to watch over, to stand guard over, to 
care for, to take care of, to tend’; (n.) *man-a ‘protection, care, guardianship; 
watchman, herdsman, guardian, protector’ (no. 870). 


*men(e)gho-s/*mon(e)gto-s/*mngto-s ‘copious, abundant, many’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (extended form) (vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to increase, to 
grow’; (n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, 
crowd’; (adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 
(no. 872). 


*men-/*mon-/*mn- '(vb.) to desire passionately, to yearn for; (n.) ardent 
desire, passion, lust’? < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *man»- ‘to lust after, to desire 
passionately, to copulate with, to have sexual intercourse, to beget’; (n.) 
*many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust’ (no. 873). 


*manu-s ‘man, begetter, progenitor’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *many-a ‘man, 
male, progenitor, begetter; penis’ (no. 874). 


*man-(/*mon-)/*mn- ‘hand’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *many- ‘to hold, to take’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘hand, paw’ (no. 875). 
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(*mekwh-/)*mokwh- ‘to twist, to turn, to churn’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*maq'- ‘to twist, to turn; to overturn, to turn upside down, to turn round’; 
(n.) *maq"^-a ‘twist, turn; overturning’ (no. 876). 


*mer-s-/*mor-s-/*my-s- ‘to disturb, to offend, to irritate’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to strive against, to oppose, to fight with or against; to argue, to 
quarrel, to contend, to dispute, to disagree’; (n.) *mar-a ‘quarrel, argument, 
dispute, fight’ (no. 877). 


*mer-yo- '(young) man’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘(young) man, male 
(human or animal)’ (no. 878). 


*mer-/*mor-/*mr- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mar- ‘to 
turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to whirl, to roll; to 
bend’; (n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, 
coil, string, cord’ (no. 879). 


*merg-/*morg-/*mrg- ‘to go’, *mer-go-s ‘track, path, road’ (Indo-Iranian 
only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, 
to run or chase after’ (> ‘to seek, to pursue’); (n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, 
passage; road, track, way’ (no. 880). 


*(s)mer-/*(s)mor-/*(s)my- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, fat, oint- 
ment)’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, 
oil, fat, ointment)’; (n.) *mar-a ‘grease, oil, fat, ointment, unguent’ (no. 881). 


*mer-/*mor-/*mr- *(vb.) to soil, to stain; (n.) spot, stain, dirt; (adj.) dark, dirty, 
soiled’ « Proto-Nostratic *(vb.) mar- ‘to soil, to stain’; (n.) *mar-a ‘spot, 
stain, dirt’; (adj.) ‘dark, dirty, soiled’ (no. 882). 


*mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, swamp, marsh’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mar-a ‘marsh, swamp’ (no. 883). 


*mer-/*mor-/*mr- ‘(vb.) to perish; (n.) death’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mar?- 
‘to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to be or become sick, to fall ill; to 
die (from a fatal disease), to perish’; (n.) *mar?-a ‘sickness, illness, fatal 
disease, malady, ailment; death’ (no. 885). 


*met^- ‘middle; in the middle of, with, among’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mat^-a 
or *met'-a ‘middle’; (particle) *mat'- or *met^- ‘in the middle of, with, 
among' (no. 886). 


*met’-/*mot’- ‘to measure, to measure out, to estimate, to reckon’ « Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *mat'- *to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to 
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measure out’; (n.) *mat'-a measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ (no. 
887). 


*mat’- ‘to be wet, moist’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mat’- ‘to be or become wet, 
moist’; (n.) *mat’-a ‘moisture, wetness; dew, rain’; (adj.) ‘wet, moist’ (no. 
888). 


*mew(H)-/*mow(H)-/* mu(H)- ‘(vb.) to be wet, damp; (n.) water, liquid, fluid’ 
< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *maw- ‘to be wet’; (n.) *maw-a ‘water, liquid, fluid’ 
(no. 889). 


*mel-/*m]- (secondary o-grade form: *mol-) ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind 
down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become 
worn out, weak, tired, weary’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub 
into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, to 
soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’); (n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, 
softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 
(no. 890 or no. 899). 


*me-/*mo- interrogative and relative pronoun stem < Proto-Nostratic *mi- 
interrogative pronoun stem, *ma- relative pronoun stem (no. 891). 


*me- used to form the oblique cases of the first person personal pronoun stem 
and (a) *-mi first person singular non-thematic primary ending, (b) *-m first 
person singular non-thematic secondary ending < Proto-Nostratic first person 
singular *mi ‘I, me’, first person plural (inclusive) *ma ‘we, us’ (no. 892). 


*me?- (> *me-) ‘to mow, to reap’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mi?- ‘to cut’; (n.) 
*mi?-a ‘cutting instrument: knife’ (later also ‘sickle, scythe’) (no. 893). 


*megh- ‘to give’ (Indo-Iranian only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mig- ‘to give’; 
(n.) *mig-a ‘gift’ (no. 894). 


*mihh- [*mehh-] (> *mé-) ‘to measure, to mark off < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*mih- ‘to measure, to mark off; (n.) *mih-a ‘measure, measurement’ (no. 
895). 


*mek’- ‘big, great, much’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, 
to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to swell, to expand’; (n.) *mik’-a 
‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, great, much’ 
(no. 896). 


*mnH-i- ‘(a kind of) fish’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *min-a ‘(a kind of) fish’ (no. 
897). 
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*mol-/*m]- (secondary e-grade form: *mel-) ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind 
down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become 
worn out, weak, tired, weary’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub 
into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to polish, to wipe; to wear out, to 
soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, weary’); (n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, 
morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out or down’ (no. 899 or no. 
890). 


*mar-i- or *mor-i- ‘any body of water: sea, lake, swamp, marsh’ « Proto- 
Nostratic (n.) *mor-a ‘any body of water: sea, lake, pool, cistern, reservoir, 
flood, stream, basin, canal, channel" (no. 900). 


(?) *mok’- ‘to toil, to suffer; to suffer pain; to labor at’ (Greek only) « Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *muk’- ‘to strain, to make great efforts’; (n.) *muk -a ‘straining 
(as a woman in labor or as when defecating), effort; fatigue, suffering' (no. 
901). 


*mon-/*mn- (secondary e-grade form: *men-) ‘(vb.) to protrude, to stand out, 
to jut out; (n.) highest or farthest point, topmost or most protuberant part’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mun- ‘to protrude, to stand out; to jut out; to be first, 
foremost, in front of; (n.) *mun-a ‘topmost or most prominent part, highest or 
farthest point’ (no. 902). 


*mon-d'- ‘testicle’ (Slavic only) < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mun-a ‘egg, testicle’; 
(extended form [Dravidian and Slavic]) *mun-d-a (no. 903). 


*monkh-/*mnkh- ‘torment, torture’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *muy- ‘to torment, 
to torture, to afflict; to cause pain, trouble, distress, suffering, difficulty; to 
suffer; to be in pain, trouble, distress, suffering, difficulty’; (n.) *muy-a 
‘suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, distress, affliction, calamity, misery’ (no. 
904). 


*mor-/*my- (secondary e-grade form: *mer-) ‘to crush, to destroy; to be or 
become crushed, to disintegrate’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mur- ‘to crush, to 
break, to destroy’; (n.) *mur-a ‘break, breach, rupture, fracture’; (adj.) 
‘crushed, broken, destroyed, ruptured, mutilated; weakened’ (no. 905). 


*mer-/*mor-/*mr- ‘to twist, to turn, to plait < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mur- ‘to 
turn, to twist, to bend’; (n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ (no. 906). 


*mor-o- ‘blackberry, mulberry’ < Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) 
*mur-a ‘mulberry, blackberry’ (no. 907). 


*mur-, *mor-; (reduplicated) *mur-mur-, *mor-mor- ‘to murmur, to rustle, to 
grumble’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to 
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636. 


637. 


638. 


639. 


640. 


641. 


642. 


643. 


644. 


murmur’; (n.) *mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’; (reduplicated) (vb.) mur-mur-; 
(n.) *mur-mur-a (no. 908). 


*mosk’- (secondary e-grade form: *mesk’-) ‘to immerse in water, to dip or 
plunge in water’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *mus*- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in 
water, to bathe’; (n.) *mus'-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’; (extended form) 
(vb.) *mus?-V-k’-; (n.) *mus¥-k’-a (no. 909). 


*moy-/*mi- (secondary e-grade form: *mey-) ‘to exchange, to change’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *muy- ‘to return, to give back’; (n.) *muy-a ‘that which 
is returned or given back: return, recompense, requital, repayment, etc.’ (no. 
910). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *n > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *n 


*n(-i-) (2) first singular pronoun stem (Tocharian only): ‘I, me’ < Proto- 
Nostratic *na first person singular personal pronoun: ‘I, me'(no. 911). Note: 
on the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this stem 
may have been *ya, but this is not certain. Sumerian (Emegir) gd.e (= /ga-/) ‘T 
supports such a reconstruction as well. 


*ne-/*no-/*n-s- personal pronoun of the first person dual and plural: ‘we, us’ < 
Proto-Nostratic *na first person plural exclusive personal pronoun: ‘we, us’ 
(no. 912). 


*ne-, *no-; *Pe-no-, *?o-no- demonstrative stem: ‘this, these’ < Proto- 
Nostratic *na, *ni deictic particle: ‘this, that’ (no. 913). 


*an-, *-ne interrogative particles < Proto-Nostratic *na- interrogative-relative 
particle (no. 914). 


*né, *ney- negative particles: ‘no, not’, *z- negative prefix < Proto-Nostratic 
*na, *ni, *nu negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ (no. 915). 


(*neth- [*naffi-]/*notfi- ‘to travel by boat, to sail’): (nom. sg.) *neffi-u-s 
[*naffi-u-s] “ship, boat’, (gen. sg. *neffi-w-os [*naffi-w-os]) < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *naf- ‘to come, to go, to journey, to travel’; (n.) *naf-a ‘journey’ (no. 
916). 


*neb^-[*nob^- ‘to burst out, to burst forth" < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *nab- ‘to 
burst forth, to gush forth’; (n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ (no. 917). 


*nebh-es/os- ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(Eurasiatic only) (n.) *nab-a ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’ (no. 918). 
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*negh-/*nogh- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *nag- ‘to 
strike, to split, to pierce’; (n.) *nag-a ‘stroke, blow, wound’ (no. 921). 


*nehh- [*nahh-] (> *nd-) ‘to fear’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *nafi- ‘to tremble, to 
shake; to fear, to be afraid’; (n.) *nah-a ‘fear’ (no. 922). 


*nakh- *(animal) skin, pelt, hide’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nak^-a ‘(animal) skin, 
pelt, hide’ (no. 923). 


*nekwh-th-P*nokwh-th- ‘night’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *nak"^- ‘to lie down, to 
go to sleep, to go to bed’; (n.) *nak"?-a ‘bedtime, evening, nighttime’ (no. 
924). 


*nph- > (with metathesis) *p'n- in: (A) *pln-ew-/*p^n-ow-/*p'n-u-, (B) 
*pn-ek^-, (C) *p'n-es-/*p^n-os- ‘to breathe, to blow’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*nap'-, *niph-, *nup"- ‘to breathe, to blow’; (n.) *nap^-a, *nip^-a, *nup^-a 
“breath, life’ (no. 925). 


*net’-/*not’- ‘to wet, to moisten’ « Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *nat’- ‘to moisten, to 
wet’; (n.) *nat’-a ‘wetness, dampness, moistness’; (adj.) “wet, damp, moist’ 
(no. 927). 


*ner- ‘(the foremost) man or person, hero’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ner-a ‘the 
highest, foremost, or most prominent person or thing’ (no. 928). 


*net'- (secondary o-grade form: *not’-) ‘to turn, to twist together, to tie, to 
bind’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *net ?- ‘to turn, to twist together, to tie, to bind, 
to weave, to entwine’; (n.) *net-a ‘anything twisted together, woven, 
entwined: mat, net, web, etc.; weaving, entwining, braiding’ (no. 929). 


*nekh-/*nkh- (secondary o-grade form: *nok^-) ‘to slay, to smite’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *nik^- ‘to strike, to hit’; (n.) *nik'-a ‘injury, harm, damage, 
wound, murder, destruction; suffering, pain’ (no. 931). 


*nek^- (secondary o-grade form: *nok?-) ‘to bear, to carry, to convey’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) *nit??- ‘to lift (up), to raise; to carry, to take; to rise, to arise’; 
(n.) *nit¢*-a ‘the act of lifting, raising, carrying’ (no. 932). 


*nu (adv.) ‘now’ < Proto-Nostratic *nu *now, at present, currently’ (no. 933). 
*(s)nuso-s ‘daughter-in-law’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus’-a “woman, female; 


any female connected by marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’ 
(no. 935). 
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*nos- ‘to be weakened, ill, debilitated’ (Greek only) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*nusY- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in pain’; (n.) 
*nus’-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ (no. 936). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ny > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *n 


*nep'-(6)th- ‘descendant, offspring, grandson’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n¥ap'-a 
‘offspring, descendant, young one’ (no. 940). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *1 > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *1 


*Jabh- *(vb.) to take, to seize, to take into one’s possession, to gain, to obtain; 
(n.) gain’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; (n.) */ab-a 
‘taking, grasping’ (no. 942). 


*Jegh-/*logh- ‘to put, to place, to lay (down), to set; to lie (down)’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) */ag- ‘to put, to place, to lay (down), to set’; (n.) */ag-a ‘the 
act of putting, placing, laying, or setting down’ (no. 944). 


*leh-ph- [lah-p^-] (> *lap"-) ‘to light, to burn’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */aA- ‘to 
shine, to blaze, to burn’; (n.) */ah-a ‘shining, blazing, burning’ (no. 945). 


*lehh- [*lahh-] (extended form */ehh-w/u- [*lahh-w/u-]) ‘to pour, to pour out 
(liquids)’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ah- ‘to make flow, to pour, to moisten, to 
wet’; (n.) */ah-a ‘flowing, pouring; moistness, wetness’ (no. 946). 


*lehh- [*lahh-] ‘warfare, military campaign’, */ehh-wo-s [*lahh-wo-s] ‘men 
under arms (as opposed to their leaders): warriors, soldiers, troops’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) */ah- ‘to strike, to fight’; (n.) */ah-a ‘fight, battle, slaughter’ 
(no. 947). 


*lakh- ‘to lick, to lap up’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ak^- ‘to lick, to lap up’; (n.) 
*lakh-a ‘licking’ (onomatopoeic) (no. 948). 


*lak^- ‘leg, foot’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ak^- ‘to go on foot, to travel on 
foot’; (n.) */ak^-a ‘leg, foot’ (no. 949). 


*lek’-/*lok’- ‘to pick, to gather, to collect’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ak"- ‘to 
gather, to collect’; (n.) */ak’-a ‘collection’; (adj.) ‘gathered, collected, picked, 
chosen' (no. 950). 


*[ik'- ‘to lick < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *lak’-, *lik’-, *luk’- ‘to lick’; (n.) 
*lak'-a, *lik’-a, *luk’-a ‘licking’ (onomatopoeic) (no. 951). 
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*Jend"-/* lond'-/*Indh- ‘low-lying ground, lowland, any piece of land’ < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) */am- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, 
to duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; (n.) 
*lam-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’; (extended 
form) (vb.) */lam-V-d-; (n.) *lam-d-a (no. 952). 


*les-/*los- ‘to taste, to relish’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */as)-, *lis’-, *lus»- (?) 
‘to lick, to lap (up)’; (n.) */as¥-a, *lis"-a, *lus"-a ‘tongue; lip’ (onomato- 
poetic) (no. 953). 


*lefh-ro- ‘skin, hide, leather’ < Proto-Nostratic (n.) */at^-a ‘skin’ (no. 954). 


*lew-/*low-/*lu- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn, to wind’ (extended forms: */ew-k’- 
/*low-k’-/*lu-k’- and *lew-t’-/*low-t’-/*lu-t’-) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */aw- 
‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; (n.) */aw-a ‘bend, twist, turn’ (no. 955). 


*lew-kh-/*low-kh-/*lu-k'- ‘to shine, to be bright’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */aw- 
‘to shine’; (n.) */aw-a ‘light, glow’; (adj.) ‘shining, gleaming, glowing, bright? 
(no. 956). 


*lew(H)-/*low(H)-/*lu(H)- (> *lü-) ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to 
detach’ and */ew-s-/*low-s-/*lu-s- ‘to lose, to loosen; to untie, to undo; to 
release, to set free’< Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */aw- ‘to separate, to divide, to part, 
to sever, to detach’; (n.) */aw-a ‘part cut off, separation, division’ (no. 957). 


*lewhh-/*lowhh- ‘to wash, to bathe’ < Proto-Nostratic (extended form) (vb.) 
*law-V-h- ‘to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’; (n.) */aw-h-a ‘the act of 
bathing, washing’ (no. 958). 


*lehhw- [*lahhv-] (> *law-), (*ləħhW- >) *luhh- (> *lū-) ‘to hit, to strike, to 
beat’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) */ax"- ‘to strike, to hit, to beat’; (n.) */ax"-a ‘the 
act of striking, hitting, beating; stroke, hit, blow’ (no. 959). 


(?) *lip’- ‘handy, skilled, adroit’ (Germanic only [Old Icelandic]) < Proto- 
Nostratic (vb.) */ip - ‘to form, to fashion, to mold’; (n.) */ip -a ‘form, mold’ 
(no. 961). 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *r > PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN *r 


*repi-C-/*ro2i-C-/*ra?i-C- > (with syncope of i) *re?-C-/*ro?-C-/*ra?-C- > 
(with loss of the laryngeal) *re-C-/*ro-C-/*ra-C-; *re?y-V-/*ro?y-V-/*ra?y-V- 
> (with metathesis) *rey?-V-/*roy?-V-/*ray?-V- > (with loss of the laryngeal) 
*rey-V-/*roy-V-/*riy—V- ‘to contemplate, to consider, to ponder, to reckon’ « 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *ra?- ‘to see, to perceive’; (n.) *ra?-a ‘observation, 
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perception, sight’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’; (extended form) (vb.) *ra?-V-y-; 
(n.) *ra?-y-a (no. 962). 


*regh-/*rogh- ‘to stir, to move’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rag- ‘to stir, to move, 
to shake’; (n.) *rag-a ‘movement, agitation, shaking, trembling; collapse 
(from shaking)’ (no. 963). 


*rekh-/*rokh- *(vb.) to tie, to bind; (n.) rope, cord’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) 
*rakh- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend’; (n.) *rak'-a ‘twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, 
cord’ (no. 964). 


*rekh-/*rokh- ‘to put together, to put in order, to arrange, to prepare, to 
construct’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rak'- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); 
to assemble, to prepare, to construct’; (n.) *rakh-a ‘the act of putting, joining, 
fitting, or fastening (together); the act of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 
(no. 965). 


*rek’-/*rok’-/*rk’- ‘to stretch out, to draw out, to extend’ < Proto-Nostratic 
(vb.) *rak’- ‘to stretch, to extend, to draw out’; (n.) *rak’-a ‘the act of 
stretching, extending, drawing out; stretch, extension’; (adj.) ‘stretched, 
extended, drawn out’ (no. 966). 


*rek’-/*rok’- (lengthened-grade: *rék’-/*rok’-) ‘to observe, to watch, to watch 
out for, to care for’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to 
regard attentively; to supervise, to control’; (n.) *rak’-a ‘observation, 
watchfulness, care, protection’ (no. 967). 


*reth-/*roth- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rat^- ‘to turn, to 
roll; to run’; (n.) *rat’-a ‘turning, rolling; running’ (no. 969). 


*rewhh-/*rowhh-/*ruhh- (> *ri-) ‘(adj.) wide, spacious; (n.) open space’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *raw-V-h- ‘to be spacious, wide’; (n.) *raw-h-a ‘space, 
room’; (adj.) “spacious, wide’ (no. 970). 


*rek’-/*rok’- ‘to wet, to moisten’ (*rek -nó-s ‘rain’, apparently deglottalized 
to *rek-nó-s in Germanic *reg-na-z ‘rain’) < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rek’- ‘to 
sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’; (n.) *rek’-a ‘sprinkling, spray, rain’ (no. 
971). 


*riy-C-/*rey-C- > (*ri-C-/)*re-C-; (*riy-V-/)*rey-V- (also *rey- in Indo- 
Iranian) ‘wealth, prosperity, riches’ < Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *riy- ‘to prosper, 
to thrive, to flourish, to increase, to grow’; (n.) *riy-a ‘increase, growth, 
prosperity, wealth" (no. 972). 
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687. *rom-/*rm- (secondary e-grade form: *rem-) ‘to stop, to rest, to relax’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rom- ‘to stop, to rest, to relax’; (adj.) *rom-a ‘quiet, 
tranquil, still, gentle, silent, relaxed’ (no. 973). 


688. *row-/*rii- (secondary e-grade form: *rew-) ‘to cut, tear, or break apart’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *row- ‘to cut, tear, or break apart’; (n.) *row-a ‘cut, tear 
(no. 974). 


689. *romH-/*rmH- (secondary e-grade form: *remH-) ‘dark, dark-colored’ < 
Proto-Nostratic (vb.) *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’; (n.) *rum-a 
‘darkness, night; twilight, dusk’; (adj.) ‘dark’ (no. 975). 


INDEX OF PROTO-NOSTRATIC ROOTS AND STEMS 
PROTO-NOSTRATIC *b 


Proto-Nostratic root *bat- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to pour’; 
(n.) *baf-a ‘torrent, outpour’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *baf- (~ *baf-): 
(vb.) *bat- ‘to tie, to bind; to attach, to fasten’; 
(n.) *baf-a ‘tie, bond, bandage, fastening’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baba ‘father’ (nursery word) 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *baaba ‘child, babe’ (nursery word) 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to split, to cleave, to separate, to divide’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘split, crack, breach, opening’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to waste, to dissipate, to squander’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘dissipation, waste, wasteland, desolated area’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 

(vb.) *bad- *to occur, to happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, 
to make to suffer, to oppress’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, lack, deprivation? 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bad-a ‘need, want, lack, deprivation’ (> ‘hunger’): 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bad- ‘to occur, to happen, to experience, to endure; to cause to endure, 
to make to suffer, to oppress’; 

(n.) *bad-a ‘experience, happening, trouble, distress, suffering, oppression’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 
(vb.) *bad- ‘to fall down, to lie down; to decay, to weaken; to perish’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘lying down, fall, sleep, ruin’ 
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. Proto-Nostratic root *bad- (~ *bad-): 


(vb.) *bad- ‘to bring into being, to bring forth; to bring into action, to initiate, 
to instigate, to activate, to originate’; 
(n.) *bad-a ‘creation, initiation, origination’ 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bag-a “goat, sheep’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bag- (~ *bag-): 


(vb.) *bag- ‘to tie or bind together’; 
(n.) *bag-a ‘collection of things bound together: bunch, bundle, pack’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 


(vb.) *bah- ‘to shine’; 
(n.) *bah-a ‘brilliance, brightness, splendor, beauty; light’; (adj.) ‘shining, 
bright, radiant’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to make noise’; 
(n.) *baħ-a ‘noise, sound; voice’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bah- (~ *bah-): 
(vb.) *bah- ‘to cut, to cut off, to strike’; 
(n.) *bah-a ‘cut, strike, blow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bak^- (~ *bak"-): 
(vb.) *bak^- ‘to declare, to utter, to announce, to assert, to proclaim’; 
(n.) *bak'-a ‘declaration, utterance, announcement, assertion, proclamation’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bak’- (~ *bak’-): 
(vb.) *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; 
(n.) *bak’-a ‘crack, split, break’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to be or become dark, obscure, blind’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘darkness, obscurity, blindness’; (adj.) ‘dark, obscure, blind’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 


(vb.) *bal- ‘to well up, to surge, to overflow, to pour over’; 
(n.) *bal-a *outpour, downpour, surge, flow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (— *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘bite, morsel’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *bal- (~ *bal-): 
(vb.) *bal- ‘to shine, to be bright’; 
(n.) *bal-a ‘glitter, gleam, brightness’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to pour, to sprinkle, to drip’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘a drop (of water, rain, dew, etc.)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to separate, to open, to spread’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘separation, opening, stretch, spread, scattering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *ban- (~ *ban-): 
(vb.) *ban- ‘to cut, to strike’; 
(n.) *ban-a ‘cut, wound’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ban- (~ *ban-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *ban-V-d- ‘to tie, bind, fasten, or twist (together)’; 
(n.) *ban-d-a ‘tie, bond’ 


Note: Only the extended form is attested in the daughter languages. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 

(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’ 


n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj. 
g gg y 


‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to bristle (up), to stand on end’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘bristle, point, spike’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) bar- ‘to blow’; 
(n.) * bar-a ‘wind’ 
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33. 


34. 
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36. 
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38. 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to be thick, bushy, shaggy; to be coarse, rough, harsh’; 


(n.) *bar-a ‘roughness, coarseness, harshness; thickness, shagginess’; (adj.) 


‘rough, harsh, coarse; thick, shaggy, bushy’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to swell, to puff up, to expand’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘swelling, bulge, increase’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to bear children, to give birth’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘child’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to take or seize hold of, to grasp’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘hold, grasp, seizure’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bar-a ‘seed, grain’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to shine, to be bright, to sparkle, to flash’; 

(n.) *bar-a ‘light, brightness; lightning’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 

(vb.) *bar- ‘to be kind, charitable, beneficent; to do good’; 


(n.) *bar-a ‘goodness, kindness’; (adj.) ‘good, kind, beneficent’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 


(vb.) *bar- ‘to split (with a tool or weapon); to cut into, to carve; to scrape’; 


(n.) *bar-a ‘carving, engraving, cuttings, chip’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to make a sound, to utter a noise’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘sound, noise’ 


Proto-Nostratic *bar- (~ *bar-): 
(vb.) *bar- ‘to walk, to go (away)’; 
(n.) *bar-a ‘walking, going (away), leaving, departing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *barY- (~ *bar’-): 
(vb.) *bary- ‘to be or become barren, desolate, useless, unfruitful’; 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


(n.) *bar»-a ‘open, fallow, or barren land’; (adj.) ‘barren, desolate, useless, 
unfruitful’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *baw- (~ *baw-): 

(vb.) *baw- ‘to be or become aware of or acquainted with, to observe, to 
notice’; 

(n.) *baw-a ‘awareness, knowledge’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *bay- (~ *bay-): 

(vb.) *bay- ‘to apportion, to divide into shares, to distribute, to allot, to share’; 

(n.) *bay-a ‘portion, share’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bay-a ‘honey, bee’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *ba3- (~ *ba3-): 

(vb.) *ba3- ‘to be abundant, to be numerous, to be much, to be many’; 

(n.) *ba3-a ‘abundance’; (adj.) ‘abundant, much, many’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ber-a ‘swamp’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *b/e/r-a ‘knee’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bey-a ‘spirit, soul, self? 


Proto-Nostratic relational marker *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bin- (~ *ben-): 
(vb.) *bin- ‘to tie (together), to fasten, to twist together, to bind (together)'; 
(n.) *bin-a ‘tie, bond’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bin-a, *ban-a ‘younger relative: (m.) younger brother, 
younger son; (f.) younger sister, younger daughter’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 

(vb.) *bir- ‘to swell, to rise, to grow’; 

(n.) *bir-a ‘largeness, greatness, height, tallness’; (adj.) ‘big, large, great, tall’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bir-V-g- ‘to be high’; 

(n.) *bir-g-a ‘height, high place’; (adj.) ‘high, tall, lofty’ 


Note: The unextended form is found in Dravidian. 
Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 


(vb.) *bir- ‘to sing, to play (a musical instrument)’; 
(n.) *bir-a ‘singing, playing (a musical instrument), musical instrument’ 
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51. 


52. 


23. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


5d 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bir- (~ *ber-): 
(vb.) *bir- ‘to cut, rip, pull, break, or tear off; to pull’; 
(n.) *bir-a ‘the act of cutting, ripping, pulling, breaking, or tearing off 


Proto-Nostratic root *biry- (~ *ber»-): 
(vb.) *bir?- ‘to enjoy, to savor’; 

(n.) *biry-a ‘fruit? 

Extended form: 

(n.) *bir?-q '-a ‘plum’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bir?-a ‘penis’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bit Y- (~ *bet^»-): 
(vb.) *bit’¥- ‘to press between the fingers, to squeeze, to crush’; 
(n.) *bit Y-a ‘squeeze, pinch, pressure’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bit^- (~ *bet#"-): 

(vb.) *biti^- *to break, to split, to prick (tr.); to split apart, to break open, to 
burst forth (intr.)’; 

(n.) *bit#"-a ‘break, slit, hole, piece broken off 


Proto-Nostratic *bor’-a '(n.) a dark color; (adj.) dark, dark-colored’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *bud- (~ *bud-): 

(vb.) *bud- ‘to set fire to something, to kindle’; 

(n.) *bud-a ‘blaze, light, fire’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘lowest part or region (of anything)’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bud-a ‘stick’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *bug- (~ *bog-): 

(vb.) *bug- ‘to blister, to swell’; 

(n.) *bug-a ‘boil, blister, pustule’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *bug- (~ *bog-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *bug-V-r- ‘to make a sound, to make a noise’; 

(n.) *bug-r-a ‘sound, noise’ 


Note: Only the extended form is attested in the daughter languages. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *buk’-a (~ *bok’-a) ‘male of small, hoofed animals: he- 
goat, buck’ 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 

Derivatives: 

(n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) “penis, testicle(s)’ 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 

Reduplicated: 

(vb.) *bul-bul- ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a (~ *bol-a) ‘penis, testicle(s)’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *bul-V-y- ‘to ripen, to blossom, to bloom, to sprout, to mature’; 

(n.) *bul-y-a ‘increase, growth, ripening, maturity, prosperity, blossoming’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (reduplicated) *bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) (> *bum-bul- [~ 

*bom-bol-]): 

(vb.) *bul-bul- (> *bum-bul-) ‘to swell, to bubble up’; 

(n.) *bul-bul-a (> *bum-bul-a) ‘puff, bubble, swelling’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to swell, to expand, to spread out, to overflow; to puff up, to 
inflate’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘large quantity or amount; expansion, spread, inflation; puff, blow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark colored; that which has mixed colors, that 
which is spotted’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bul-a ‘that which is dark, dark-colored; that which has 
mixed colors, that which is spotted’ 
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69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


Derivative of: 
(vb.) *bul- ‘to mix, to mix up, to confuse’; 
(n.) *bul-a ‘mixture, confusion, turbidity, blur’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bul- (~ *bol-): 

(vb.) *bul- ‘to crush, to grind, to weaken, to wear down; to become worn out, 
weak, tired, old’; 

(n.) *bul-a ‘that which is worn out, weak, tired: weakness, decline, decay, 
wear, etc.; (adj.) worn out, weak, tired, old’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (~ *bon-): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *bun-V-g- ‘to swell, to increase, to expand’; 

(n.) *bun-g-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, fat, thick’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bun- (~ *bon-): 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to flow, to overflow’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘flow, flood’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bun- ‘to puff up, to inflate, to expand, to swell’; 

(n.) *bun-a ‘rounded protuberance, swelling, lump, hump, growth’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 

Derivatives: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to fight, to wrangle (over), to quarrel, to wrestle’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘fight, dispute, quarrel, battle, struggle’ 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to fight, to wrangle (over), to quarrel, to wrestle’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘fight, dispute, quarrel, battle, struggle’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; 
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75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


(n.) *bur-a ‘gimlet, borer, auger’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *bur- ‘to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘twist, turn’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to blow, to blow about, to whirl, to rage’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘storm, whirl, rage’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to bite, to eat’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘food’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *bur- (~ *bor-): 
(vb.) *bur- ‘to cover, to wrap up’; 
(n.) *bur-a ‘cover, covering’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a ‘(fine, soft) feathers, fur, wool, (body) hair’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *bur-a ‘eyelash, eyebrow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-): 
(vb.) *buw- ‘to go, to come, to proceed, to spend time’; 
(n.) *buw-a ‘going, coming, staying; abode, dwelling, residence’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *buw- (~ *bow-): 
(vb.) *buw- ‘to become, to arise, to come into being, to grow’; 
(n.) *buw-a ‘growth, fullness, prosperity; blossom, bloom’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *p) 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ac^- (~ *phach-): 
(vb.) *p^ac- ‘to split or break open, to split or break apart’; 
(n.) *p^ac?-a ‘crack, split, opening, break’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *přač’- (~ *phac'-): 
(vb.) *přač’- ‘to cover up’; 
(n.) *přač’-a ‘skin, hide, covering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ah- (~ *ptah-): 
(vb.) *p^ah- ‘to eat; 


n.) *p^ah-a ‘food, nourishment’ 
P 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ak^-a ‘scab, dried mucus’ 
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86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a (metathesized variant */ap^-a in Uralic, Altaic, and 
part of Afrasian) ‘spleen’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *pal-): 
(vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’; 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘split, crack’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘stone’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to split, to cleave’ (in the sense ‘to chip or break stone[s]’); 
(n.) *p^al-a 'split, crack' 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phal-): 

(vb.) *přal- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘flat of the hand, palm’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘flat of the hand, palm’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to spread, to extend’; 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘that which is wide, flat, level, broad, open: expanse, open space or 
surface’; (adj.) ‘wide, flat, level, broad, open’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phal-): 
(vb.) *p^al- ‘to fill’; 
(n.) *p^al-a ‘fullness’; (adj.) ‘much, many’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p/al-a ‘settlement, settled place’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘thumb, big toe’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *p^al- (~ *phal-): 

(vb.) *p^al- ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’; 

(n.) *p^al-a ‘covering’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *p^al»- (~ *phab-): 

(vb.) *p'al»- ‘to burn, to be warm; to smart, to be painful’; 


(n.) *pal/-a ‘burn, burning sensation, pain’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ay- (~ *p^ag-): 
(vb.) *p^ag- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; 
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97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


(n.) *p^ay-a ‘hand, handle’ 

Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic): 

(vb.) *p'ag-V-k"^- ‘to take in hand, to take hold of, to handle’; 
(n.) *p^ag-Kk*^-a ‘hand, handle’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ar-a ‘front part, head, forehead, face’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 

(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to be fond of, to care for, to feel affection for; to be pleased, 
happy, satisfied, or delighted with’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘love, affection; delight, joy’: 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 
(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to separate, to divide, to break (apart)’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘part, portion, share’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 

(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to spread, to scatter’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘breadth, width, extension, space’; (adj.) ‘broad, extended, spread 
out, scattered’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 

(vb.) *p*ar- ‘to press forward, to precede, to hasten in advance, to overtake, to 
surpass, to outstrip’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘leader, master, lord, hero’; (adj.) ‘chief, foremost, first’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 

(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 
agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *pir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *phir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *přar-a ‘calf, heifer’ 
Note also: 
(n.) *p^ur-a ‘calf, heifer’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ar-a, (?) *p*ur-a ‘house’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar- (~ *phar-): 


(vb.) *přar- ‘to go or pass; to go or pass over or across; to go forth or out’; 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘going, passage, journey, crossing’ 
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106. Proto-Nostratic root *p^ar?- (~ *phary-): 
(vb.) *p^ar»- ‘to cover’; 
(n.) *p’ary-a ‘covering’ 


107. Proto-Nostratic root *p'ar*- (~ *phary-): 
(vb.) *p'ar»- ‘to ripen, to mature, to grow old, (hair) to turn gray’; 
(n.) *p^ar»-a ‘ripeness, maturity’; (adj.) ‘ripe, mature, gray’ 


108. Proto-Nostratic root *přas)- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *p^as»- ‘to breathe out, to blow; to fart’; 
(n.) *přas -a ‘a fart’ 


109. Proto-Nostratic root *p^as»- (~ *phasy-): 
(vb.) *p^as- ‘to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter’; 
(n.) *p^as»-a ‘split, break; part, share, portion’ 


110. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^as"-a ‘sperm, semen; male genitals, penis; descendant, 
offspring’ 


111. Proto-Nostratic root *p"ath- (~ *phath-): 
(vb.) *přath- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble, to palpitate, to move rapidly’; 
(n.) *p^at^-a ‘haste, hurry’ 


112. Proto-Nostratic root *přath- (~ *phath-): 
(vb.) *p^at^- ‘to open; to be wide, open, spacious, spread out; to stretch, to 
extend, to spread out’; 
(n.) *p^at^-a ‘opening, open space’; (adj.) ‘wide, open, spacious’ 


113. Proto-Nostratic root *p^at - (~ *p/at’-): 
(vb.) *p^at'- ‘to hasten, to move quickly’; 
(n.) *p^at '-a ‘foot’ 


114. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^at'-a ‘chaff, husk, (unripe or blighted) grain’ 


115. Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *p^ek"-: 
(vb.) *pekw^- ‘to warm, to heat’ (> ‘to cook, to bake"); 
(n.) *phek"^-a ‘warmth, heat’; (adj.) ‘warm, hot’ (> ‘cooked, baked’) 


116. Proto-Nostratic root *pel-: 
(vb.) *přel- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be frightened, fearful, afraid’; 
(n.) *p^el-a *fright, fear 


117. Proto-Nostratic root *p^id- (~ *phed-): 
(vb.) *přid- ‘to seize, to hold, to clutch, to capture, to cling to’; 
(n.) *p*id-a ‘hold, grasp’ 
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118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^in»- (~ *phen-): 
(vb.) *phin»- ‘to watch (over), to protect, to nourish, to nurture’; 
(n.) *p*iny-a ‘protection, care; feeding, nourishing, nourishment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p/ir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *p*ir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; 
(n.) *plir-a ‘birth, issue, offspring, descendant, fruit’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *pir- (~ *pher-): 

(vb.) *pir- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly agitated; 
to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *phir-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *p^ar- ‘to move swiftly, to hasten, to be in a hurry, to be greatly 
agitated; to flutter, to fly, to flee’; 

(n.) *p^ar-a ‘flying, flight, fleeing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p*ir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *p*ir- ‘to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *p*ir-a ‘twist, twining, turn; twine, string, rope, cord’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p/ir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *pir- ‘to tremble, to shake; to be afraid, to fear’; 
(n.) *phir-a ‘trembling, fear’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p%it Y- (~ *ptet’y-): 
(vb.) *phit^»- ‘to give birth to’; 
(n.) *plit "-a ‘genitals (male or female); birth, origin’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^u?- (~ *p*o?-): 
(vb.) *p^u?- ‘to swell, to fatten’; 
(n.) *p^u?-a ‘swelling, fullness, fat(ness)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ul- (~ *přol-) stem indicating downward motion: 

(vb.) *p^ul- ‘to fall, to fall down, to collapse, to ruin, etc."; 

(n.) *p^ul-a ‘fall, collapse, ruin’; (n.) ‘fallen, ruined, weakened; low, base, 
vile, mean' 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^ul»- (~ *pholv-): 

(vb.) *p^ul»- ‘to swell’; 

(n.) *p^ul»-a ‘a swelling (on the skin): blister, abscess, pimple, etc.’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *phulv-a ‘that which is fat, swollen, etc.’ (> ‘tallow, grease, fat, oil, 
blubber, etc.’ in the daughter languages) 
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127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p'ul'-a ‘that which is fat, swollen, etc.’ (^ ‘tallow, 
grease, fat, oil, blubber, etc.’ in the daughter languages) 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *p^ul»- ‘to swell’; 

(n.) *p^ul»-a ‘a swelling (on the skin): blister, abscess, pimple, etc.’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ur-a ‘calf, heifer’ 
Note also: 
(n.) *p^ar-a ‘calf, heifer’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^us- (~ *p^os-): 
(vb.) *p^us- ‘to breathe out, to sigh; to blow, to puff (up), to inflate’; 
(n.) *p^us-a ‘puff, breath, snort; bulge’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ph (> PROTO-AFRASIAN *f) 


Proto-Nostratic root *p^afi- (~ *pah-): 

(vb.) *p^ah- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 

(n.) *p^ah-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *p^ah-V-w- ‘to warm, to heat, to burn’; 
(n.) *p'ah-w-a ‘fire, flame, spark’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^al-a ‘skin, hide’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *pid- (~ *phed-): 

(vb.) *přid- ‘to tear, to pluck, to pull; to tear off, to pluck off, to pull off; to 
tear out, to pluck out, to pull out’; 

(n.) *phid-a ‘the act of pulling, tearing, plucking’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *phil’- (~ *phel»-): 
(vb.) *p^il»- ‘to split, to cleave’; 
(n.) *p^il»-a ‘split, crack’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p/in- (~ *phen-): 
(vb.) *p^in- ‘to break’; 
(n.) *phin-a ‘break’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *p/ir- (~ *pher-): 
(vb.) *přir- ‘to ask, to request, to entreat, to beseech, to pray’; 
(n.) *phir-a ‘request, entreaty, prayer’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *přuth- (~ *phofh-): 
(vb.) *p^ut^- ‘to vomit’; 
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137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


(n.) *přuth-a ‘vomit’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p^ur^-a ‘hole, opening’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *p^uw- (~ *phow-): 
vb.) *pluw- ‘to puff, to blow, to exhale; to puff up, to inflate’; 
Pp p 
(n.) *p"uw-a ‘a puff, the act of blowing, breath’ 
PROTO-NOSTRATIC *p' 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *p’ap’-a ‘old man, old woman’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *p 'ul- (~ *p’ol-): 
(vb.) *p 'ul- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *p 'ul-a ‘swelling, hump, lump, bulge’; (adj.) ‘swollen, round, bulbous’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *p uP- (~ *p’ol-): 
(vb.) *p’ul’- ‘to blow about; to give off smoke, vapor, steam’; 
(n.) *p 'ul"-a ‘mist, fog, haze; smoke, steam; cloud’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *p 'ut"- (~ *p’ot’-): 
vb.) *p 'ut"- ‘to cut, tear, break, or pull off or apart’; 

P P 
(n.) *p’ut’-a ‘cut-off, pulled-off, torn-off, or broken-off piece or part? 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *d 


Proto-Nostratic relational marker *da- (— *do-) *along with, together with, in 
addition to' 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *da- ‘mother, sister’; (reduplicated) (n.) *da-da- ‘mother, 
sister’ (nursery words) 


Proto-Nostratic root *dab- (— *dab-): 
(vb.) *dab- ‘to make fast, to join together, to fit together, to fasten (together)'; 
(n.) *dab-a ‘joining, fitting, fastening’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dag- (~ *dag-): 

(vb.) dag- ‘to put, to place, to put in place; to be put in place, to be stable, to 
be firmly established’; 

(n.) *dag-a ‘place’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dac- (~ *dac-): 
(vb.) *dac- ‘to glitter, to shine, to burn’; 
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148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


(n.) *dac-a ‘day’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dal- (~ *dal-): 
(vb.) *dal- ‘to cut, to prick, to pierce, to gash, to notch, to gouge, to wound’; 
(n.) *dal-a ‘gash, notch, strike, split’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dal- (~ *dal-): 

(vb.) *dal- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to agitate; to be disturbed, 
confused, agitated, troubled’; 

(n.) *dal-a ‘disturbance, agitation’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *dul- ‘to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, to upset, 
to baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, 
bewildered, confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to 
drive someone crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, 
stupid’); 

(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> 
“madness, craziness, insanity; stupidity’) 


Proto-Nostratic root *dal’- (~ *dal’-): 

(vb.) *dal¥- ‘to oppress, to harass, to weaken, to tire’; 

(n.) *dal’-a ‘tiredness, weakness, exhaustion, weariness’; (adj.) ‘oppressed, 
tired, weary, weak, exhausted’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dag^-a ‘male of certain animals: billy-goat, ram’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 

(vb.) *dar- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn; to twist, wrap, or join together’; 

(n.) *dar-a ‘bend, turn, curve; that which bends, turns, winds, or twists: 
winding course or way’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked; wrapped, twisted, 
turned, or joined together’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 

(vb.) *dar- ‘to pound, to break; to harm, to injure, to torment’; 

(n.) *dar-a ‘harm, injury’; (adj.) ‘harmful, malevolent’ (> ‘bad’ in Kartvelian 
and, within Indo-European, in Celtic) 


Proto-Nostratic root *dar- (~ *dar-): 
(vb.) *dar- ‘to be or become dark’; 
(n.) *dar-a ‘dark spot, darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark, black’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dar?- (~ *dar?-): 

(vb.) *dar?- ‘to swell, to enlarge’; 

(n.) *dar"-a ‘swelling, inflammation, blister, blotch, blemish; outgrowth, 
tumor 
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156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


Proto-Nostratic root (?) *daw- (— *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to sound, to resound, to make a noise’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘sound, noise? 


Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to put, to place, to set; to set up, to establish; to do, to make’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘work, labor; deed, act’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *daw- (~ *daw-): 
(vb.) *daw- ‘to become deathly sick, to be ill; to die’; 
(n.) *daw-a ‘(deadly) disease, sickness; death’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to throw, to cast, to put, to place’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘act, deed’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to look at, to consider, to examine’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘judgment, examination, consideration’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *day- (~ *day-): 
(vb.) *day- ‘to take, to bring, to convey’; 
(n.) *day-a ‘leader, guide’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *did- (~ *ded-): 
(vb.) *did- ‘to swell, to rise’; 
(n.) *did-a “prominence, protuberance’; (adj.) ‘swollen, raised’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dig-a ‘fish’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dic- (~ *dec-): 
(vb.) *dic- *to be confused, puzzled, perplexed'; 
(n.) *dic-a ‘confusion, perplexity’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dil’- (~ *del»-): 
(vb.) *dil’- ‘to shine, to be or become bright’; 
(n.) *dil’-a ‘daylight, morning’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dim-a ‘raised or elevated place’; (adj.) ‘raised, elevated’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *diq^- (~ *deq?-): 


(vb.) *dig^- ‘to crush, to pound or tamp (earth), to mold or knead (clay)’; 
(n.) *diq^-a ‘earth, clay, mud’ 
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168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


Proto-Nostratic root *diy- (~ *dey-): 
(vb.) *diy- ‘to suck, to suckle’; 
(n.) *diy-a ‘breast, teat, nipple’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dow-, *doy-: 

(vb.) *dow-, *doy- ‘to slacken, to slow down; to grow weary, weak, faint’; 

(n.) *dow-a, *doy-a ‘slackness, slowness, laxity, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) 
‘slow, slack, lax, weary’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dub-a ‘back, hind part’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dud-a ‘tip, point’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dul- (~ *dol-): 
(vb.) *dul- ‘to burn, to be bright, to warm, to heat up’; 
(n.) *dul-a ‘heat, warmth, fire’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dul- (~ *dol-): 

(vb.) *dul- ‘to disturb, to perplex, to bewilder, to confuse, to ruffle, to upset, 
to baffle, to stir up trouble, to agitate; to be disturbed, perplexed, 
bewildered, confused, ruffled, upset, baffled, troubled, agitated’ (> ‘to 
drive someone crazy, mad, insane; to be crazy, mad, insane; to be dumb, 
stupid’); 

(n.) *dul-a ‘confusion, disturbance, trouble, agitation, perplexity’ (> 
“madness, craziness, insanity; stupidity’) 

Note also: 

(vb.) *dal- ‘to stir up, to disturb, to roil (water), to agitate; to be disturbed, 
confused, agitated, troubled’; 

(n.) *dal-a ‘disturbance, agitation’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dul»- (~ *dol»-): 
(vb.) *dul»- ‘to dangle, to hang, to swing back and forth’; 
(n.) *duly- ‘hanging, swinging; shaking, agitation, disturbance’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cut (off), to sever’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘cut, severance; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to be silent’; 
(n.) *dum-a ‘silence’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dum- (~ *dom-): 
(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 
dark, to darken'; 
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178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) (*dum-k’’-a >) *dun-k’’-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) (*dum-k’’-a >) *dun-k’’-a ‘darkness, cloud’; (adj.) 

‘dark, cloudy’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *dum- ‘to cover over, to obscure; to cloud over; to become dark, to make 
dark, to darken’; 

(n.) *dum-a ‘darkness, cloud, fog’; (adj.) ‘dark, cloudy’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dun- (~ *don-): 
(vb.) *dun- ‘to run, to flow (out), to leak’; 
(n.) *dun-a ‘flow, spill, leak’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *duny- (~ *don)-): 
(vb.) *dun»- ‘to cut off, to cleave, to split’; 
(n.) *dun»-a ‘part, share; piece cut off, bit, fragment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dur- (~ *dor-): 
(vb.) *dur- ‘to bore, to drill, to make a hole’; 
(n.) *dur-a ‘hole, opening’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *dur-a ‘goat, sheep, ram’ (perhaps originally ‘horned 
animal’) 


Proto-Nostratic root *duw- (~ *dow-): 

(vb.) *duw- *to blow about, to fly about, to scatter; to be blown, strewn, or 
scattered about’; 

(n.) *duw-a 'anything blown, sprinkled, scattered, or strewn about: smoke, 
steam, vapor; rain, shower, drizzle, raindrops; dust’; (adj.) ‘blown about, 
sprinkled, scattered, strewn’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *th 


Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems: 
Proximate: *thą- (~ *thg-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *thi- (~ *f^e-) ‘that’; 
Distant: * phy (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *f^afi- (~ *thah-): 

(vb.) *thah- ‘to reduce, to diminish, to wear away, to lessen; to waste away, to 
grow thin’; 

(n.) *thah-a ‘wear, decay, dissipation, maceration’ 
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186 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


Proto-Nostratic root *thakh- (~ *thak^-): 

(vb.) *r^ak^- ‘to twist, to bend; to fasten, twist, bend, join, or hook together; to 
be twisted, bent’; 

(n.) *^ak^-a ‘hook, peg’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thak’- (~ *thak’-): 
(vb.) *tak’- ‘to touch, to push, to strike’; 
(n.) *thak’-a ‘touch, stroke’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *třal-a ‘head, top, end’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thaly- (~ *thaly-): 

(vb.) *t^al»- (primary meaning) ‘to stretch, to spread, to extend’, (secondary 
meaning) ‘to endure, to suffer, to bear’; 

(n.) *thal’-a ‘stretch, spread, thinness, breadth; pain, suffering, endurance’; 
(adj.) ‘stretched, spread out, extended’ (> ‘broad, wide, thin, flat, etc.") 


Proto-Nostratic root *thaly- (~ *thaly-): 
(vb.) *tal’- ‘to press, to thrust, to force, to push’; 
(n.) *f^al»-a ‘pressure, thrust, force, push’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *f^an- (~ *thany-): 

(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 

(n.) *^an*-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 
wide, broad, long-lasting’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *t^an»- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, old’; 

(n.) *t^an*-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue’; (adj.) ‘worn out, tired, old’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thany- (~ *thany-): 

(vb.) *f^an»- ‘to grow weary, exhausted, tired, old’; 

(n.) *f^an*-a ‘exhaustion, weariness, fatigue, old age’; (adj.) ‘tired, weary, 
exhausted, old’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *tany- ‘to extend, to spread, to stretch; to endure, to be long-lasting’; 

(n.) *^an*-a ‘extension, width, length, breadth’; (adj.) ‘stretched, extended, 
wide, broad, long-lasting’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *f^ap^- (~ *fhaph-): 

(vb.) *t^ap^- ‘to strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; 
(n.) *thaph-a ‘stroke, slap, blow, hit’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound’; 

(n.) *t’ap"-a ‘stroke, blow’ 
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194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


Proto-Nostratic root */^ar- (~ *thar-): 

(vb.) *třar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’; 

(n.) *^ar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 

Possible derivative: 

(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *"ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 

(vb.) *třar- ‘to spread, to spread out or about, to expand, to extend; to stretch, 
to stretch out; to scatter, to strew’; 

(n.) *i^ar-a ‘stretch, spread, expanse’; (adj.) ‘stretched, tight, taut; spread, 
scattered, dispersed’ 

Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *^ar- ‘to draw, to drag, to pull’, in the sense ‘to stretch by pulling’; 

(n.) *f^ar-a ‘drag, pull; something dragged or pulled along’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *zhar- ‘to tear, to break, to split, to pierce’; 
(n.) *třar-a ‘cut, tear, split, incision; wound, injury; spear’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 

(vb.) *thar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *t#ar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 
Possible Derivatives: 

(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; 

(n.) *f^ar-a ‘dryness’; (adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ 
(vb.) *třar- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to plane’; 

(n.) *?ar-a ‘scratching, scraping, raking; rake, comb’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *f'ar-): 

(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to wither, to wane, to dry up’; 

(n.) *f^ar-a ‘dryness’; (adj.) ‘withered, dry, dried up, arid’ 
Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 

(vb.) *f^ar- ‘to scratch, to scrape, to plane’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘scratching, scraping, raking; rake, comb’ 
Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *^ar- ‘to rub, to wear down’; 

(n.) *thar-a ‘wear’; (adj.) ‘worn out, rubbed, abraded’ 
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200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


Proto-Nostratic root */^ar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *třar- ‘to drink’; 
(n.) *?ar-a ‘a drink; the act of drinking’; (adj.) ‘drunk, tipsy, intoxicated’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thar- (~ *thar-): 
(vb.) *t^ar- ‘to tremble, to shake’; 
(n.) *?ar-a ‘trembling, shaking (from fear, fright)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thaw- (~ *thaw-): 

(vb.) *f^aw- ‘to swell’; 

(n.) *thaw-a ‘swelling, protuberance, bulge, lump, hump’; (adj.) ‘swollen, full, 
fat’ 


Proto-Nostratic *thekh-: 
(vb.) *tekh- ‘to take (away), to grasp, to seize, to remove’; 
(n.) *thekh-a ‘the act of taking, grasping, seizing, removing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *theph-: 

(vb.) *tep"- ‘to warm, to burn’; 

(n.) *t^ep^-a ‘heat, warmth’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up; to cook’; 
(n.) *t'ab-a ‘heat, warmth’; (adj.) ‘hot, warm; cooked, baked’ 


Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem: */^i- (~ *the-) ‘you’; (oblique 
form) *tha- (~ *tha-) 


Proto-Nostratic root *thikh- (~ *thekh-): 

(vb.) *t^ik^- ‘to form, to fashion, to make, to create’; 

(n.) *^ik^-a ‘tool used to form, fashion, make, or create something: axe, adze, 
chisel, etc.; the act of forming, fashioning, making, or creating something: 
action, deed, etc." 


Proto-Nostratic root *thik’- (~ *thek’-): 

(vb.) *t*ik’- ‘to press or squeeze together’; 

(n.) *thik’-a ‘pressure, solidity, hardness, massiveness, firmness’; (adj.) 
‘compact, thick, massive, solid, firm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thir- (~ *ther-): 

(vb.) *thir- ‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, 
to be satisfied, to have plenty’; 

(n.) *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘enough, abundant, full’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *thir-V-ph- ‘to have enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to 
have plenty’; 
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209. 


210. 


211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


(n.) *t^ir-p^-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thir- (~ *ther-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *t^ir-V-p^- ‘to have enough, to have all needs fulfilled, to be satisfied, to 
have plenty’; 

(n.) *t^ir-p^-a ‘abundance, excess, surplus, plenty’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *thir- ‘to have enough or more than enough, to have all needs fulfilled, 
to be satisfied, to have plenty’; 

(n.) *^ir-a ‘abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘enough, abundant, full’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) */^or»-a ‘dust, soil, earth’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *^ow-: 
(vb.) *t^ow- ‘to snow’; 
(n.) *t#ow-a *snow-storm; snow, (hoar)frost’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *thukh- (~ *thokh-): 
(vb.) *t^uk^- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 
(n.) *thukh-a *ash(es), soot’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t/ul- (~ *thol-): 
(vb.) *t^ul- ‘to lift, to raise; to pile up, to stack (in a heap)’; 
(n.) *^ul-a ‘hill, mound; stack, heap’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *třum- (~ *tom-): 
(vb.) *t'um- ‘to cover over, to hide; to become dark’; 
(n.) *^um-a ‘darkness’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *třuph-: 
(vb.) *t^up^- ‘to spit’; 
(n.) *^up^-a ‘spittle, saliva’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *f^ur- (~ *fhor-): 
(vb.) *thur- ‘to cram, to push in, to stuff, to thrust in, to press in’; 
(n.) *f'ur-a ‘pressure, force, thrust’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’ab- (~ *t’ab-): 

(vb.) *t’ab- ‘to be or become warm; to make warm, to heat up; to cook’; 
(n.) *t'ab-a ‘heat, warmth’; (adj.) ‘hot, warm; cooked, baked’ 

Note also: 
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(vb.) *t^ep^- ‘to warm, to burn’; 
(n.) *t^ep^-a ‘heat, warmth’ 


218. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ad- (*t’ad-): 
(vb.) *t’ad- ‘to hinder, to stop, to obstruct’; 
(n.) *t’ad-a ‘hindrance, obstacle, impediment, obstruction’ 


219. Proto-Nostratic root *t’ah- (~ *t’ah-): 
(vb.) *t’ah- ‘to break, to split; to crush, to grind, to pound’; 
(n.) *t’ah-a ‘break, split, division; anything ground or pulverized’ 


220. Proto-Nostratic root *t’akh- (~ *t’ak?-): 
(vb.) *t'ak^- ‘to be fit, appropriate, suitable, proper’; 
(n.) *f'ak'-a ‘fitness, appropriateness, suitability, propriety’; (adj.) ‘fit, 
appropriate, suitable, proper’ 


221. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) *t’al- ‘to lick’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘licking’ 


222. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) *t’al- ‘to plunge, sink, dive, dip, or fall into; to immerse’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘immersion; depth’ 


223. Proto-Nostratic root *t’al- (~ *t’al-): 
(vb.) *t’al- ‘to stretch out, to extend’; 
(n.) *t'al-a ‘length; height’; (adj.) ‘long, tall; high’ 


224. Proto-Nostratic root *t’a)-: 
(vb.) *t'al- ‘to drip, to fall in drops, to sprinkle, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *t’al’-a ‘dew, (rain) drop, drizzle’ 


225. Proto-Nostratic root *t’am-: 
(vb.) *t’am- ‘to make or construct (something) in a skillful manner’ (> ‘to 
build’); 
(n.) *t'am-a ‘the act of making or constructing (something) in a skillful 
manner’ (> ‘craft, skill’); ‘that which is made or constructed in a skillful 
manner’ (> ‘building, structure’); ‘one who makes or constructs (something) 
in a skillful manner’ (> ‘craftsman, carpenter’) 


226. Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an-): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to fill, to stuff, to pack or load tightly together’; 
(n.) *t’an-a ‘closeness, thickness, density; load, burden’; (adj.) ‘tightly packed 
or pressed together; close, thick, dense’ 
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227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’an- (~ *t’an-): 
(vb.) *t’an- ‘to tie, to bind, to plait, to weave’; 
(n.) *t'an-a ‘anything woven or plaited’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *£'ap^- (~ *t’ap'-): 

(vb.) *t’ap"- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound’; 

(n.) *t’ap"-a ‘stroke, blow’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *t^ap^- ‘to strike, to knock, to hit, to beat, to pound; to trample’; 
(n.) *thaph-a ‘stroke, slap, blow, hit’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’aq’- (~ *t’aq’-): 
(vb.) *t’aq’- ‘to cover, to protect’; 
(n.) *t’aq’-a ‘covering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-): 

(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 
(n.) *t'ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *t'ar-V-p^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 
(n.) *t'ar-p^-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’ar- (~ *t’ar-): 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *t'ar-V-p^- ‘to tear, to rend, to pluck’; 
(n.) *t'ar-p^-a ‘tearing, rending, plucking’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *t’ar- ‘to tear, to rend, to cut, to sever’; 
(n.) *t'ar-a ‘rip, tear, cut, slice’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to go, to leave, to go away; to let go’; 
(n.) *t'aw-a ‘distance, remoteness’; (adj.) ‘far away, remote, at a distance’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’aw- (~ *t’aw-): 
(vb.) *t’aw- ‘to hit, to strike’; 
(n.) *t’aw-a ‘stroke, blow, injury, harm, damage’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ay-a ‘(elder) male in-law, (elder) 
male relative’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’ay- (— *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *t'ey-): 

(vb.) *t'ay- or *t’iy- ‘to shine, to gleam, to be bright, to glitter, to glow; to 
burn brightly’; 

(n.) *t'ay-a or *t 'iy-a ‘light, brightness, heat’ 
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236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’e?-: 
(vb.) *t'e?- ‘to say, to speak’; 
(n.) *t’e?-a ‘sound, speech’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’el-: 
(vb.) *t’el- ‘to ask for, to request, to beg, to beseech’; 
(n.) *t’el-a ‘request, wish, desire? 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’id-a ‘elevated ground, hill, mountain’: 


Proto-Nostratic root *f£'il- (~ *t'el-): 

(vb.) *t’il- ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘talk, speech, discourse, tale’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *t'il-a ‘tongue, language’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *£'il-a ‘tongue, language’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *t’il- ‘to say, to tell; to recount, to list, to enumerate’; 
(n.) *t'il-a ‘talk, speech, discourse, tale’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t'or-a ‘tree, the parts of a tree’ (> ‘leaf, branch, bark, 
etc.’) 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *£'ox"-: 
(vb.) *t'ox"- ‘to give, to bring’; 
(n.) *t'ox"-a “giving, gift, present? 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’u?- (~ *t'9w-); 

(vb.) *t'u?"- ‘to separate, divide, or split into two parts; to cut in half’; 
(n.) *t'u?"-a ‘separation or division into two; two halves’ 

Note: used as the base for the numeral *two' in Indo-European and Altaic. 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’uk’- (~ *t’ok’-): 
(vb.) *t’uk’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike, to pound, to trample’; 
(n.) *t’uk’-a ‘knock, thump, blow, stroke’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *t’ul’-a ‘wedge, peg’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t’um- (~ *t'om-): 

(vb.) *t'um- ‘to quiet, to calm, to pacify, to tame’; 

(n.) *t'um-a ‘quietness, calmness, peace, tranquility’; (adj.) ‘quiet, calm, tame, 
peaceful’ 
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247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


251. 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


Proto-Nostratic root *£'uq "- (~ *t'oq 'v-): 
(vb.) *£'uq '"- ‘to be dark, cloudy, dusty, dirty, sooty, smoky’; 
(n.) *t'uq '-a ‘darkness, (dark) cloud, dust, dirt, soot, smoke’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *dy 


Proto-Nostratic root *dab- (~ *d¥ab-): 
(vb.) *d¥ab- ‘to beat, to hit, to strike, to harm, to injure’; 
(n.) *d"ab-a ‘stroke, blow, harm, injury; slaughter, killing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *d’akwh_ (~ *dvakwh-): 
(vb.) *d"ak"^- ‘to blaze, to be bright’; 
(n.) *dYak"^-a *(burning) embers, fire, flame’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *d"an-w-a ‘a kind of tree or bush’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *dvar- (~ *dYar-): 
(vb.) *d¥ar- ‘to hold firmly’; 
(n.) *d"ar-a ‘firm grip; hand, arm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *d’aw- (~ *d¥aw-): 
(vb.) *d¥aw- ‘to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *d’aw-a ‘stream, current, flow’; (adj.) ‘running, flowing’ 


Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *di- (~ *d¥e-) ‘this one, that one’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *dvi?- (~ *dYe?-): 

(vb.) *di2- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to come to; to surpass, to exceed’; 

(n.) *d¥i?-a ‘arrival, attainment, ripening’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *dvip^- (~ *dvep"-): 


(vb.) *d"ip^- ‘to stink, to give off a strong odor’; 
(n.) *d"ip^-a ‘pungent smell, stench’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tyh 


Proto-Nostratic deictic stem *#'a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Øhal- (~ *t»^3I-): 

(vb.) *t/"al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’; 

(n.) *P^al-a ‘strike, blow; sharp instrument? 

Derivative: 

(n.) *t”4al-m-a ‘breach, opening, gap; crack, fissure, rift; hole’ 
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258. Proto-Nostratic root *#al- (~ *fhal-): 
Extended form: 
(n.) *t”4al-m-a ‘breach, opening, gap; crack, fissure, rift; hole’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *”al- ‘to strike with a sharp instrument’; 
(n.) *P^al-a ‘strike, blow; sharp instrument’ 


259. Proto-Nostratic root *Yhar- (~ *Par-): 
(vb.) *P^ar- ‘to advance to or toward an end or a goal; to attain or achieve an 
end or a goal, to reach, to come to, to arrive at’; 
(n.) *Øhar-a ‘advance, arrival, goal, attainment, end, aim; approach’ 


260. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *£""in-a ‘the other or opposite side’; (adj.) ‘different, 
other 


261. Proto-Nostratic root *£^jg W- (~ *fyheg "w.); 
(vb.) *t^ig "v- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *Whiq "v-a ‘swelling, growth’ 


262. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *£"^om-a ‘wild bovine’ 


263. Proto-Nostratic root * hum- (~ *whom-): 
(vb.) *t/^um- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to knock; to tire out, to weary; to be 
or become weak or weary, to fade, to waste away’; 
(n.) *t”4um-a ‘fatigue, weariness, dullness, stupor’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *t’y 


264. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yad- (~ *t’Yad-): 
(vb.) *t Yad- ‘to strike, to beat, to pound, to hammer’; 
(n.) *t’¥ad-a ‘hammer’ 


265. Proto-Nostratic root *t Yakh- (~ *t’Yakh-): 
(vb.) *t Yak- ‘to cut into small pieces, to chop, to chip’; 
(n.) *t’¥ak"-a ‘chip, small piece’ 


266. Proto-Nostratic root *£ Yal- (~ *t’¥al-) and/or *tvil- (~ *t’Yel-): 
(vb.) *t Yal- and/or *t Yil- ‘to overshadow, to cover over, to make dark’; 
(n.) *t Yal-a and/or *t’Vil-a ‘shade, shadow; covering; darkness’ 


267. Proto-Nostratic root */ Yam- (~ *t’¥am-): 
(vb.) *t Yam- ‘to be sour, bitter’; 
(n.) *t Yam-a ‘that which is sour, bitter, rotten, or spoiled’ 
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269. 


270. 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 


275. 


276. 


Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’¥ar-): 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 

(n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 

(n.) *t’¥ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 
coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t'Yar-): 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; 

(n.) *t’¥ar-a ‘that which is rough, coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’; (adj.) ‘rough, 
coarse, rigid, stiff, hard’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 

(n.) *t Yar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t’¥ar-a ‘poplar tree, wood of the poplar’: 

Perhaps derived from: 

(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to be or become stuck, joined, or bound together; to be firmly or 
strongly attached’; 

(n.) *t "ar-a ‘firmness, solidity, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, solid, strong, steadfast’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t’¥ar-): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to cut, to split’; 
(n.) *t Yar-a ‘cut, split, rip, tear; damage’; (adj.) ‘cut, split, ripped, torn’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t Yar- (~ *t Yar-) (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *t Yar- ‘to make a noise’; 
(n.) *t Yar-a ‘(rustling or rumbling) noise’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *£ "aw-a ‘bad thing, evil, wickedness’; (adj.) ‘bad, evil’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *tYin- (~ *t’¥en-): 
(vb.) *t Yig- ‘to think, to consider’; 
(n.) *¢’¥in-a ‘thought, consideration, idea’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *£ Yip^- (~ *t’Yep"-): 
(vb.) *t^vip^- ‘to pinch, to nip’; 
(n.) *£ vip^-a ‘fingernail, claw’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t Yor-: 
(vb.) *t Yor- ‘to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *¢’¥or-a ‘running, flowing’; (adj.) ‘speedy, swift 
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278. 


279. 


280. 


281. 


282. 


283. 


284. 


285. 


286. 


287. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *sy 


Proto-Nostratic root *s’am- (~ *s¥am-): 
(vb.) *s¥am- ‘to be hot, sunny’; 
(n.) *s¥am-a ‘summer’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sYaw- (~ *s¥aw-): 
(vb.) *s¥aw- ‘to be dry, arid, withered’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a ‘dryness, dry place’; (adj.) ‘dry, arid, withered’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s¥aw- (~ *sY2w-) or *s¥ew-: 
(vb.) *s¥aw- ‘to give birth, to bring forth, to be born’; 
(n.) *s"aw-a ‘son, child’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s"aw-a ‘wild boar’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sYax"- (~ *sYaxw-): 

(vb.) *s"ax"- ‘to be or become hot, warm; to heat up, to make hot, to warm, to 
burn’; 

(n.) *sYax"-a ‘warmth, heat; sun’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s’en)-: 
(vb.) *sYen»- ‘to change, to deteriorate, to grow old’; 
(n.) *s¥en¥-a ‘old age; old person’; (adj.) ‘aged, old’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s¥il-a ‘fat, lard’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s¥il¥- (~ *sYel-): 
(vb.) *svil- ‘to take (away), to seize, to snatch’; 
(n.) *s¥il’-a ‘removal, robbery, plunder’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ir- (~ *s¥er-): 

(vb.) *s¥ir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 

(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 
Perhaps related to: 

(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘root (of tree or plant)’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s¥ir-a ‘root (of tree or plant)’ 

Perhaps related to: 

(vb.) *svir- ‘to twist, turn, tie, or bind together’; 

(n.) *s¥ir-a ‘band, cord, any cord-like object: sinew, tendon, nerve, vein’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s¥ol-: 
(vb.) *sYol- ‘to be safe, well, sound’; 
(n.) *s¥ol-a ‘safety; health, welfare’; (adj.) ‘safe, well, sound’ 
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295. 


Proto-Nostratic root *sYor-: 
(vb.) *s¥or- ‘to surge, gush, flow, spring, or spread forth’; 
(n.) *s"or-a ‘surge, gush, flow’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *s’ub-a ‘end, edge; top, front part’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s’ur- (~ *s¥or-): 
(vb.) *s"ur- ‘to frighten; to be or become frightened, to fear’; 
(n.) *s"ur-a ‘fear’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *s’uw- (~ *sYow-): 

(vb.) *s"uw- ‘to be proper, fitting, suitable, appropriate, good, well, fine, 
beautiful"; 

(n.) *s"uw-a 'propriety, suitability, appropriateness'; (adj.) 'proper, fitting, 
suitable, appropriate" 


Semantics as in Geez / Ethiopic Sannaya [wf] ‘to be beautiful, to be good, to 
seem good, to be well, to be fine, to be excellent, to be fitting, to be 
appropriate' and its derivatives. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *z 


Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *32g-): 

(vb.) *zag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *sag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *32g-): 

(vb.) *sag- ‘to stuff, press, or squeeze tight’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘plug’; (adj.) ‘pressing, squeezing, cramming’ 
Related to: 

(vb.) *zag- ‘to push, to shove, to drive’; 

(n.) *zag-a ‘push, shove, force’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *zag- (~ *32g-): 
(vb.) *sag- ‘to whet, to sharpen’; 
(n.) *zag-a ‘edge, side’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *zak’- (~ *zak’-): 

(vb.) *sak"- ‘to make fun of, to deride, to mock; to make sport, to play about, 
to joke’; 

(n.) *zak’-a ‘mockery, ridicule, sport? 
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297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


301. 


302. 


303. 


Proto-Nostratic root *zar- (~ *zar-) or *3ar- (~ *Zar-): 

(vb.) *zar- or *Zar- ‘to run, flow, leak, or spill out; to spring forth, to issue 
(from); to flow or gush forth’; 

(n.) *sar-a or *Zar-a ‘drizzle, rain, downpour; current, stream, torrent’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *zer- or *Fer-: 
(vb.) *zer- or *5er- ‘to pierce, to jab, to stab, to thrust or shove into’; 
(n.) *ser-a or *Zer-a ‘spear, javelin, weapon’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *3i/- (~ *3el-) or *3il- (~ *¥el-): 

(vb.) *zil- or *5il- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *5il-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *zil- or *3il- ‘to glide, to slide’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *3il-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) “smooth, 
slippery’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *3i/- (~ *3el-) or *3il- (~ *$el-): 

(vb.) *zil- or *il- ‘to glide, to slide’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *3il-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, gliding’; (adj.) “smooth, 
slippery’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *zil- or *Zil- ‘to flow, to flow forth’; 

(n.) *sil-a or *5il-a ‘drip, drop, raindrop’; (adj.) ‘flowing, trickling, dropping, 
sprinkling’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *zim- (~ *sem-) or *Zim- (~ *$em-): 
(vb.) *sim- or *3im- ‘to blow, to play (a wind instrument)’; 
(n.) *zim-a or *3im-a “blowing, playing (a wind instrument)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *zum- (~ *3om-) or *Zum- (~ *$om-): 
(vb.) *zum- or *$um- ‘to take, to seize’; 
(n.) *sum-a or *$um-a ‘the act of taking or seizing’; (adj.) ‘taking, seizing’ 


Proto-Nostratic (repuplicated) (n.) *3u3-a (< *3u-3u-) ‘tip, point’ (> ‘nipple, 
breast’) 

PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ch 
Proto-Nostratic root *c"ag- (~ *clag-): 


(vb.) *c^ag- ‘to prick, to pierce’; 
(n.) *c^ag-a ‘prick, sting, rupture’ 
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305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


Proto-Nostratic root *cřaħ- (~ *chah-): 

(vb.) *cřaħ- ‘to crush, to pound, to grind, to beat, to bruise, to destroy’; 

(n.) *ctah-a ‘the act of crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’; 
(adj.) ‘crushing, beating, thrashing, pounding, grinding’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c^al- (~ *c^aI-): 

(vb.) *c"al- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’; 
(n.) *cřal-a ‘cut, crack, split; stroke, blow’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *c"al-a ‘part, piece, chip, fragment’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c/al-a ‘part, piece, chip, fragment’: 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *c"al- ‘to cut, to split, to cleave, to break off or apart’; 
(n.) *c"al-a ‘cut, crack, split; stroke, blow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c^uk^- (~ *chokh-): 
(vb.) *c^uk^- ‘to close, to shut, to cover’; 
(n.) *chukh-a ‘closure, cover, stoppage’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c’al- (~ *c’al-) or *c'al- (~ *¢’al-): 

(vb.) *c'al- or *c'al- ‘to stretch out, to extend, to exceed; to be wealthy, to 
prosper, to do well’; 

(n.) *c'al-a or *c'al-a ‘wealth, prosperity, abundance’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c 'ar- (~ *c’ar-) stem indicating downward motion: 

(vb.) *c’ar- ‘to slip or slide down, to fall down, to roll down, to lean or bend 
down, to throw down’; 

(n.) *c'ar-a ‘the act of slipping, sliding, falling, or rolling down’; 

(particle) *c'ar- *down? 


Proto-Nostratic root *c 'ar- (~ *c'ar-) or *c'ar- (~ *c'ar-): 

(vb.) *c'ar- or *c'ar- ‘to be or become visible, clear, evident; to reveal, to 
make known, to make clear, to clarify’; 

(n.) *c'ar-a or *c'ar-a ‘visibility, clarity’; (adj.) ‘visible, clear, evident’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c aw- (~ *c’aw-): 

(vb.) *c’aw- ‘to be or become dry, withered, emaciated, lean’; 

(n.) *c'aw-a ‘that which is withered, dry, lean, blighted’; (adj.) ‘dry, withered, 
lean, blighted’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *c'aw-V-D"- ‘to be or become dry, withered, emaciated, lean’; 
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313. 


314. 


315. 


316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


(adj.) *c'aw-D-a ‘that which is withered, dry, lean, blighted’; (adj.) ‘dry, 
withered, lean, blighted’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c ’il’- (~ *c'el»-): 
(vb.) *c 'il»- ‘to strip off, to peel off, to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *c 'il/-a ‘peeling, picking, plucking’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c iry- (~ *c 'er»-): 
(vb.) *c 'ir?- ‘to squeak, to chirp, to cheep, to peep’; 
(n.) *c 'ir/-a ‘a kind of bird’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c 'ur- (~ *c'or-): 

(vb.) *c’ur- ‘to twist, to turn, to revolve; to press, tie, or bind together; to wrap 
up; to surround, to encircle, to enclose’; 

(n.) *c'ur-a ‘that which is tied, twisted, wrapped, or bound together: coil, 
wrapping, binding, loop, etc.; that which surrounds, encircles, or 
encloses: enclosure, wall, surroundings, circle’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *s 


Proto-Nostratic root *sa?- (~ *sa?-): 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *sa?-V-y- ‘to sift’; 

(n.) *sa?-y-a ‘sieve’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sad»- (~ *sad)-): 
(vb.) *sad¥- ‘to hear, to listen, to judge’; 
(n.) *sady-a ‘hearing, judgment, condemnation, punishment? 


Proto-Nostratic root *sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-): 

(vb.) *sag- or *Sag- ‘to reach, to arrive at, to attain, to achieve, to get, to 
obtain’; 

(n.) *sag-a or *Sag-a ‘acquisition, attainment, victory’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-): 

(vb.) *sah- or *Sah- ‘to examine, to consider, to try to find out, to try to 
understand, to think about’; 

(n.) *sah-a or *safi-a ‘thought, idea, understanding, inquiry, examination, 
consideration, investigation’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sak- (~ *sakh-): 

(vb.) *sak^- ‘to cut, to split’; 

(n.) *sakt-a ‘any sharp instrument used for cutting: knife, sword, dagger, axe, 
etc.’ 
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329. 


330. 


Proto-Nostratic root *sak’’- (~ *sak’V-): 
(vb.) *sak’’- ‘to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 
(n.) *sak v-a ‘fastening, loop’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sal- (~ *sal-): 
(vb.) *sal- ‘to go up, to lift up, to raise up’; 
(n.) *sal-a ‘ascent; height’; (adj.) ‘elevated, high, raised’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sam- (~ *sam-): 
(vb.) *sam- ‘to resemble, to be like’; 
(n.) *sam-a ‘form, shape, appearance, likeness’; (adj.) ‘similar, alike, same’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-), *sin- (~ *sen-) or 

*sin- (~ *Sen-), *sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-): 

(vb.) *san- or *san-, *sin- or *Sin-, *sun- or *Sun- ‘to sense, to perceive’; 

(n.) *san-a or *San-a, *sin-a or *Sin-a, *sun-a or *Sun-a ‘(a) that which 
senses or perceives: mind, nose; (b) that which is sensed or perceived: 
perception, sense, feeling’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *s/e/n-a or *sfe]n-a (the root vowel is 
uncertain but is probably *e) ‘sinew, tendon’ 


Proto-Nostratic second person pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) ‘you’ 


Proto-Nostratic 3rd person pronoun stem *si- (— *se-) ‘he, she, it; him, her; 
they, them’; 3rd person possessive suffix *-si (— *-se) ‘his, her, its; their’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sig- (~ *seg-): 
(vb.) *sig- ‘to flow forth, to rain’; 
(n.) *sig-a ‘flowing, raining, storm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *si/i- (~ *seh-): 

(vb.) *sif- ‘to scatter, to strew, to cast or throw, to sprinkle (with water)’; 

(n.) *sih-a ‘the act of scattering, strewing, casting, or throwing about’; (adj.) 
‘scattered, strewn, cast, or thrown about’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *3 
Proto-Nostratic root *2a2- (~ *Ja?-): 
(vb.) *$a?- ‘to die, to fade, to wither’; 
(n.) *$a?-a ‘death’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Sag”-a ‘a small tree, a bush or shrub’ 
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331. 


332. 


333. 


334. 


335. 


336. 


337. 


338. 


Proto-Nostratic root *Zah- (~ *Zah-): 
(vb.) *$ah- ‘to call (out), to cry (out); 
(n.) *sah-a ‘call, cry; name’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Zal- (~ *al-): 
(vb.) *¥al- ‘to fasten, to tie’; 
(n.) *Zal-a ‘string, strap, cord’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Zaw- (~ *32w-): 

(vb.) *$aw- ‘to wear out, to be used up, to cease to function’; 

(n.) *Zaw-a ‘cessation, end, extinction’; (adj.) ‘worn out, used up, wasted, 
decrepit, old? 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) **em-a ‘anything that is sour, bitter, pungent, sharp’; 
(adj.) ‘sour, bitter, pungent, sharp’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *čh 


Proto-Nostratic root *éhal- (~ *éhal-): 

(vb.) *čřal- ‘to leave, to leave behind, to abandon, to get rid of, to empty; to 
set free, to release, to let go’; 

(n.) *chal-a ‘freedom, leisure, emptiness’; (adj.) ‘empty, abandoned, released, 
freed (from), at leisure’ 


Semantics as in Sanskrit ric- and its derivatives: ric- ‘to empty, to evacuate, to 
leave, to give up, to resign; to release, to set free; to leave behind; to separate, 
to remove from’, ricyáte ‘to be emptied, to be deprived of or freed from’, 
rikta-h ‘emptied, empty, void’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *čřan- (~ *chan-): 

(vb.) *čřan- ‘to bring forth, to produce, to grow, to be born’; 

(n.) *čřan-a ‘that which is brought forth, produced, grown: fruit; bringing 
forth: birth’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *éhech-: 

(vb.) *é4ech- ‘to press, to squeeze, to crush’; 

(n.) *chech-a ‘the act of pressing, squeezing, crushing; that which is pressed, 
squeezed, crushed: crumb(s)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *čřokh-: 
(vb.) *c^ok^- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn, to wind’; 
(n.) *chokh-a ‘the act of bending, twisting, turning, winding’ 
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339. 


340. 


341. 


342. 


343. 


344. 


345. 


346. 


347. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *& 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *c'am-a ‘reed, grass’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *c'ik"- (~ *é’ek’-): 
(vb.) *c'ik"- ‘to be small’; 
(n.) *c'ik"-a ‘small things’; (adj.) ‘small’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *¢’ir- (~ *c'er-): 

(vb.) *c"ir- ‘to cut, to cut off, to cut through; to cut into, to scratch, to scrape’; 

(n.) *c'ir-a ‘that which is cut, cut off, cut into: slice, board, plank, scratch; 
that which cuts: knife, axe, adze’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *$ 
Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem *Sa- (~ *Sa-) ‘this, that 


Proto-Nostratic root *sar- (~ *sar-): 
(vb.) *sar- ‘to split, to rip apart, to tear asunder’; 
(n.) *Sar-a ‘that which splits: knife’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *saw-): 
(vb.) *saw- ‘to drink, to swallow’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘drink, juice’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Saw- (~ *Saw-): 

(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 

(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *saw- (~ *saw-): 

(vb.) *saw- ‘to sleep, to rest’; 

(n.) *saw-a ‘sleep, slumber, rest’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *saw- ‘to sigh, to pant, to gasp, to breathe deeply’; 
(n.) *Saw-a ‘breath, sigh’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *sih- (~ *sefi-): 
(vb.) *sif- ‘to separate into (equal) parts, to divide’; 
(n.) *sih-a ‘part, portion, separation, division, section’ 
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348. 


349. 


350. 


352. 


353. 


354. 


355. 


356. 


Proto-Nostratic root *siw- (~ *Sew-): 
(vb.) *siw- ‘to swell’; 
(n.) *siw-a ‘swelling’; (adj.) ‘swollen, puffed up’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *suw- (~ *sow-): 

(vb.) *suw- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; 

(n.) *suw-a ‘liquid, moisture’; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *suw-V-I- ‘to be wet, moist; to make wet, to soak’; 
(n.) *suw-I-a ‘liquid, moisture’; (adj.) ‘moist, wet, soaked’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *g 


Proto-Nostratic root *ga?- (~ *ga?-): 

(vb.) *ga?- ‘to go, to leave, to depart; to leave behind, to abandon, to forsake’; 

(n.) *ga?-a ‘abandonment, lack, want, need, deprivation, loss, deficit’; (adj.) 
‘abandoned, forsaken, left behind; wanting, lacking, deprived of’ 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’ 


Probably identical to: 
(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 
Probably identical to: 

(n.) *gab-a ‘front, front part’ 

Note also: 

(n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gab- (~ *gab-): 
(vb.) *gab- ‘to grasp, to seize’; 
(n.) *gab-a ‘hand, arm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-): 
(vb.) *gad- ‘to be or become big, great, mighty’; 
(n.) *gad-a ‘bigness, greatness, might’; (adj.) ‘big, great, mighty’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gad- (~ *gad-): 

(vb.) *gad- ‘to cut, to split, to strike (with an instrument)’; 

(n.) *gad-a ‘that which cuts: (pick)axe, saw; that which is cut, split: cut, split, 
piece, fragment, bit’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ead-a ‘kid, young goat’ 
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357. 


358. 


359. 


360. 


361. 


362. 


363. 


364. 


365. 


366. 


Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out? 


Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to dig, scoop, or hollow out’ (> ‘to plow’); 
(n.) *gal-a ‘the act of digging, scooping, or hollowing out? 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to cut, break, tear, or pluck off; to separate’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘cut, break, tear, separation’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *eal-a ‘pot, vessel’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 

(vb.) *gal- ‘to be or become visible, clear, obvious, evident; to regard, to look 
at, to peer at’; 

(n.) *gal-a ‘visibility, clarity, understanding’; (adj.) ‘clear, plain, evident’ 


Proto-Nostatic *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to cry out, to shout, to clamor; to be noisy, boisterous’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘clamor, uproar, tumult, disturbance, turmoil, noise’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to ache, to be in pain, to be ill, to suffer’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘ache, pain, disease, illness’ 


Proto-Nostatic (n.) *gal-a “blemish, fault, scar, sore on the skin’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gal- (~ *gal-): 
(vb.) *gal- ‘to be strong, powerful; to be able’; 
(n.) *gal-a ‘strength, power, ability’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) gam- ‘to bend, to be bent’; 
(n.) gam-a ‘a bent or curved object: hook; wrist, ankle; etc.’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gam- (~ *gam-): 
(vb.) *gam- ‘to fill (up)’; 
(n.) *gam-a ‘plenty, surplus, abundance’ 
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367. 


368. 


369. 


370. 


371. 


372. 


373. 


374. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gay-a (with different extensions in the various daughter 
languages: *gan-s’- and/or *gay-s-, *gay-t’-, etc. and sporadic loss of y) ‘a 
waterfowl, an aquatic bird: goose, duck, etc.’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gay- (~ *gan-): 
(vb.) *gay- ‘to bend: to bend forward; to bend back; to bend to the side’; 
(n.) *gan-a ‘side, corner, flank, edge’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 
(vb.) *gar- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take hold of’; 
(n.) *gar-a ‘hand’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 

(vb.) *gar- ‘to cut, to split’; 

(n.) *gar-a ‘cut, injury; that which cuts: (pick)axe’; (adj.) ‘cut, separated, 
shortened’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gar- (~ *gar-): 

(vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 

(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gar-b-a ‘itch, scab, sore’: 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *gar- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 

(n.) *gar-a ‘that which scratches, scrapes: spade, rake’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gar?- (~ *gar’-): 

(vb.) *gar?- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 

(n.) *gar?-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *gar?- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be 
or become erect, rigid, stiff'; 

(n.) *gar?- ‘tip, point, peak’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gar?- (~ *gor?-): 

(vb.) *gar?- ‘to stick out, to stand out, to jut out, to project, to protrude; to be 
or become erect, rigid, stiff'; 

(n.) *gar?- ‘tip, point, peak’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *gar?- ‘to swell, to increase, to grow’; 

(n.) *gar?-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great quantity, abundance, excess’ 
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375. 


376. 


377. 


382. 


383. 


385. 


386. 


Proto-Nostratic root *gas¥- (~ *gas-): 
(vb.) *gas¥- ‘to touch, to feel, to handle’; 
(n.) *gas¥-a ‘hand’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gat’- (~ *gat’-): 
(vb.) *gat’- ‘to take (with the hand), to grasp’; 
(n.) *gat’-a ‘hand’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gen-a ‘jaw, cheek’ 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g/e/n-d-a ‘virility, strength; a male (human or animal)’ 


. Proto-Nostratic pronominal base of unclear deictic function *gi- (~ *ge-) 


. Proto-Nostratic root *gib- (— *geb-): 


(vb.) *gib- ‘to bestow upon, to give’; 
(n.) *gib-a ‘gift’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *gid- (~ *ged-) or *cid- (~ *ced-): 


(vb.) *gid- or *cid- ‘to force, drive, or press together; to join; to unite; to 
gather (together); to collect’; 

(n.) *gid-a or *cid-a ‘force, compulsion; collection, heap; union’; (adj.) 
‘pressed close together, near, united’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gil- (~ *gel-): 
(vb.) *gil- ‘to glide, to slip, to slide’; 
(n.) *gil-a ‘gliding, sliding’; (adj.) ‘smooth, slippery’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gil- (~ *gel-): 
(vb.) *gil- ‘to freeze’; 
(n.) *gil-a ‘ice’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen-) or *Gin- (~ *cen-): 


(vb.) *gin- or *cin- ‘to be young, small, weak’; 
(n.) *gin-a or *cin-a ‘youth, young one’; (adj.) ‘young, small, weak’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gin- (~ *gen-): 
(vb.) *gin- ‘to grind, to pound, to break or crush into pieces’; 
(n.) *gin-a ‘the act of grinding, pounding, crushing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gir- (~ *ger-): 
(vb.) *gir- ‘to gird, to enclose’; 
(n.) *gir-a ‘enclosure, fence, wall’ 
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389. 


390. 


391. 


392. 


393. 


394. 


395. 


396. 


397. 


398. 


Proto-Nostratic root *gir’- (~ *ger’-): 
(vb.) *gir?- ‘to be or become old’; 
(n.) *gir?-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘old’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gir’- (~ *gerY-) or *cir?- (~ *cer*-): 

(vb.) *giry- or *cir"- ‘to move, to move swiftly, to hasten, to hurry; to run, to 
flow; to go, to walk’; 

(n.) *gir?-a or *cir"-a ‘movement, flow, flux, step, course’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gol-a ‘edge, corner, valley’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gub-a ‘highest point, summit, top’ 
Note also: 
(n.) *gab-a ‘peak, tip, top’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gub- (~ *gob-: 

(vb.) *gub- ‘to cook, to roast, to burn’; 

(n.) *gub-a ‘the act of cooking; that which is used for cooking: pot, pan; 
stove, furnace’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gud- (~ *god-): 

(vb.) *gud- ‘to throw, to toss, to shake’; 

(n.) *gud-a ‘that which is thrown or tossed off or aside: rubbish, refuse, cast- 
out things’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *gul-a (~ *gol-a) ‘enclosed space’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gun- (~ *gon-): 
(vb.) *gun- ‘to perceive, to notice’; 
(n.) *gun-a ‘notice, memory, mind, perception, remembrance, recollection’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *gup*- (~ *gop'-): 
(vb.) *gup^- ‘to extinguish; to be extinguished, to die out, to perish’; 
(n.) *gup^-a ‘loss, destruction’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gur- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *gur- ‘to rumble, to roar, to growl, to gurgle’; 
(n.) *gur-a ‘rumbling, roaring, gurgling, growling noise or sound’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *gur-a ‘gut, cord’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *gus- (~ *gos-): 

(vb.) *gus- ‘to go outside of or forth from; to make to go outside or forth 
from, to drive away, to chase away’; 

(n.) *gus-a ‘outsider, stranger’ 
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399. 


400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (— *gow-): 

(vb.) *guw- *to observe, to notice, to watch, to pay attention to, to heed, to be 
or become aware of’; 

(n.) *guw-a ‘observation, heed, awareness, attention, notice’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *guw- (~ *gow-): 

(vb.) *guw- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 

(n.) *guw-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) ‘wild, untamed’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *guw-V-r- ‘to hunt wild animals’; 

(n.) *guw-r-a ‘wild animal, wild beast, game’; (adj.) “wild, untamed’ 


Notes: 

1. The unextended stem is preserved in Egyptian. 

2. The Afrasian (Cushitic and Chadic) and Indo-European forms are dever- 
batives: *guw-V-r-. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kh 
Proto-Nostratic 1st person pronoun stem (stative) *k/a- 


Proto-Nostratic demonstrative pronoun stem: 
Proximate: *kħa- (~ *kha-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *khi- (~ *kħe-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *khu- (~ *kho-) ‘that yonder’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ab-a ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ab-a ‘foot, hoof? 


Proto-Nostratic root *&'ad- (~ *k'ad-): 
(vb.) *křad- ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘covering, shield, protection’ 
Perhaps identical to: 

(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to tie, to bind’; 

(n.) *&^ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křad- (~ *ktad-): 
(vb.) *&^ad- ‘to tie, to bind’; 

(n.) *ktad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 
Perhaps identical to: 

(vb.) *K^ad- ‘to cover, to wrap, to clothe’; 
(n.) *&^ad-a ‘covering, shield, protection’ 
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407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"al-a ‘female in-law’ 
Note also: 
(n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k'al- (~ *k^aI-): 
(vb.) *K"al- ‘to make a noise, to sound; to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *křal-a ‘noise, sound’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křal- (~ *k^aI-): 
(vb.) *křal- ‘to guard, to hold (back), to watch’; 
(n.) *kal-a ‘protection, care, support; restraint, detention, custody, hold’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křal- (~ *khal-): 

(vb.) *křal- ‘to point out, to make clear, to make known, to disclose, to 
explain’; 

(n.) *&^al-a ‘study, learning; investigation, explanation, clarification’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"al’-a ‘reed, stalk, stem, blade of grass, haulm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’aly- (~ *kaly-): 
(vb.) *k4al’- ‘to rob, to steal, to hide’; 
(n.) *ktal’-a ‘theft’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křam- (~ *k'am-) or *qřam- (~ *q"am-): 
(vb.) *ktam- or *q^am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to grip, to clutch’; 
(n.) *ktam-a or *qřam-a ‘grip, hold, hand(ful); bond, fetter’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *K"am- (~ *ktam-): 
(vb.) *k4am- ‘to work, to labor, to toil; to do, to make’; 
(n.) *&^am-a ‘work, labor, toil’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k"am- (~ *ktam-): 

(vb.) *&^am- ‘to gather together, to collect’; (adv.) ‘together, along with’; 
(n.) *&^am-a ‘collection, assemblage, gathering’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"an¥-a ‘stem, stalk, stick’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"an»-a ~ *khiny-a ~ *khuny-a ‘bee, honey’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *k"ay- (~ *khan-): 


(vb.) *k4ay- ‘to make a noise, to sound’; 
(n.) *ktay-a ‘noise, (ringing or tinkling) sound’ 
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419. Proto-Nostratic root *kiap"-: 
(vb.) *&^ap^- ‘to take, seize, or grasp with the hand; to press or squeeze with 
the hand’; 
(n.) *&^ap^-a ‘hand’ 


420. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ap"-a ‘bowl, cup, jar, container; skull’ 


421. Proto-Nostratic root *křap’- (~ *ktap’-): 
(vb.) *K"ap'- ‘to buy; to pay back’; 
(n.) *křap -a ‘recompense, tribute, pay-back’ 


422. Proto-Nostratic root *křar- (~ *ktar-): 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off’; 
(n.) *křar-a ‘cut, incision’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *khar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’ 


423. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ar-a ‘skin, hide; bark, rind’: 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to cut, to cut into, to cut off’; 
(n.) *khar-a ‘cut, incision’ 


424. Proto-Nostratic root *křar- (~ *ktar-): 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 
(n.) *křar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 
Possible derivative: 
(n.) *ktar-a ‘edge, side, bank’ 


425. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘edge, side, bank’ 
Perhaps a derivative of: 
(vb.) *K"ar- ‘to twist, turn, spin, or wind around’; 
(n.) *K"ar-a ‘ring, circle, curve’; (adj.) ‘round, curved, twisted’ 


426. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) 
‘hard, strong, firm’ 
Identical to: 
(n.) *křar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 


427. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 
Identical to: 
(n.) *ktar-a ‘hardness, strength, firmness, fortitude’; (adj.) ‘hard, strong, firm’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *&"ar-a ‘bitterness, pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, pungent, harsh, 
sharp, caustic, hot (of taste), acrid’ 
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429. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


433. 


434. 


435. 


436. 


437. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^ar-a ‘bitterness, pungency, harshness’; (adj.) ‘bitter, 
pungent, harsh, sharp, caustic, hot (of taste), acrid" 

Derivative of: 

(n.) *křar-a ‘roughness, coarseness’; (adj.) ‘rough, coarse’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *kar-a ‘blackness, darkness’; (adj.) ‘black, dark’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ar-a ‘heart, core, essence’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k'as- (~ *khas-): 

(vb.) *K"as- ‘to cut or break off, to divide, to separate’; 

(n.) *K^as-a ‘cut, separation, division, break; cutting, clipping, fragment, 
piece, bit’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křath- (~ *khath-): 

(vb.) *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 

(n.) *k#ath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *ktath-a ‘rag, cloth’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"at^-a ‘rag, cloth’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *křath- ‘to plait, to weave, to twist’; 

(n.) *k#ath-a ‘that which is plaited, woven, twisted: mat, net, knot’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k?ath-: 

(vb.) *K"at^- ‘to fall down, to set down, to drop down’; 

(n.) *&^at^-a ‘lower part, lower place, lower thing’; (adj.) ‘lower, inferior’; 
(particle) *k#ath- ‘down’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k/ath-: 

(vb.) *kħath- ‘to make a harsh, shrill screech or sound: to cackle, to caw, to 
screech, to cry, to yelp’; 

(n.) *ktath-a ‘cackling, cawing, screeching, crying, yelping’; (adj.) ‘harsh, 
shrill, sharp, piercing (of sounds)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k"aw- (~ *k'aw-): 
(vb.) *křaw- ‘to swell, to expand, to inflate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *&^aw-a ‘accumulation, inflation, expansion, growth; heap, pile; height’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ay-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’ 
Extended form (Afrasian and Indo-European): 
(n.) *křay-w-a ‘solitude, loneliness, separateness’; (adj.) ‘alone’ 
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439. 


440. 


441. 


442. 


443. 


444. 


445. 


446. 


447. 


448. 


Proto-Nostratic root *K'ay- (~ *ktay-): 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to put, to place, to set, to lay; to be placed, to lie’; 
(n.) *ktay-a ‘resting place, abode, dwelling; cot, bed’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *K'ay- (~ *ktay-): 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to be or become warm or hot; to make warm, to heat’; 
(n.) *&^ay-a ‘heat’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *&ay-: 
(vb.) *K"ay- ‘to scoop out’; 

(n.) *křay-a ‘spoon, ladle’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *K^ay-V-w- ‘to dig’; 

(n.) *khay-w-a ‘cave, pit, hollow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křil- (~ *khel-): 
(vb.) *k4il- ‘to make a sound or a noise; to say, to speak, to talk’; 
(n.) *k*il-a ‘sound, noise; tongue, speech, language’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *khily- (~ *khely-): 
(vb.) *Kil- ‘to rise, to ascend, to lift up’; 
(n.) *kily-a ‘hill, height’; (adj.) ‘raised, high’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k"ir-a ‘uppermost part (of anything): horn, head, skull, 
crown of head; tip, top, summit, peak’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *K^ir- (~ *kher-): 
(vb.) *Kir- ‘to freeze, to be cold’; 
(n.) *K^ir-a ‘frost, cold’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&^iw-a ‘stone’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k"ob-: 

(vb.) *&^ol»- ‘to tie, bind, fasten, fit, combine, or join two things together; to 
couple, to pair’; 

(n.) *&^ol»-a ‘any combination of two things: couple, pair’ 


Proto-Nostratic roots *k'on-k’-, *k?ok’-: 
(vb.) *k4on-V-k’-, *k'ok'- ‘to be bent, curved, crooked’; 
(n.) *k"on-k’-a, *k'ok'-a ‘hook, clasp’; (adj.) ‘bent, curved, crooked’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křul- (~ *khol-): 
(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; 

(n.) *křul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ 
Possible derivative: 
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456. 


(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to tell’; 
(n.) *křul-a ‘story, tale’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k'ul- (~ *k^ol-): 
(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to tell’; 

(n.) *křul-a ‘story, tale’ 

Perhaps a derivative of: 

(vb.) *K^ul- ‘to hear, to listen’; 

(n.) *křul-a ‘renown, fame; ear’ 


Assuming semantic development as in Greek xAéo ‘to tell of, to make 
famous, to celebrate’; or Pali (causative) saveti (also sunapeti) ‘to cause to 
hear, to tell, to declare, to announce’ (sunati ‘to hear’); or Romany 
(Palestinian) snauár ‘to inform’ — all ultimately from Proto-Indo-European 
*khl-ew-/*k"l-ow-/*khl-u- ‘to hear’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *k*um-: 
(vb.) *K^um- ‘to heap up, to pile up, to accumulate’; 
(n.) *&^um-a ‘large amount, accumulation, heap; crowd, multitude’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *křum-a ‘man, male; penis’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *křum- (~ *K'om-): 

(vb.) *&"um- ‘to char, to blacken; to burn, to smolder; to be or become hot’; 

(n.) *K^um-a ‘(hot or smoldering) ashes, embers, charcoal; heat, warmth’; 
(adj.) ‘warm, hot; glowing, smoldering; black’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"ur-a ‘blood’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&"uwan-a or *k'un-a originally a generic term meaning 
“young (especially of animals)’; later specialized as ‘young dog, puppy’ (as in 


Kannada and Kolami within Dravidian) and then simply ‘dog’ 


Note: This term may be an early borrowing. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ab- (~ *k’ab-): 
(vb.) *k’ab- ‘to seize, to take hold of; to seize with the teeth, to bite’; 
(n.) *k’ab-a ‘seizure, grasp, grip, hold; bite’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ach- (~ *k'ach-): 
(vb.) *k’ac"- ‘to labor, to strain; to become fatigued, exhausted, wearied (from 
straining, laboring)’; 
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463. 


464. 


465. 


466. 


n.) *k’ach-a ‘trouble, difficulty, pain, strain’ 
y, P 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ach- (~ *k’ach-): 
(vb.) *k'ac^- ‘to put, join, fasten, wrap, fold, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ach-a ‘tie, band, knot, fastening, wrapping’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ad- (~ *k’ad-): 
(vb.) *k’ad- ‘to tie, to fasten; to build, to construct’; 
(n.) *k’ad-a ‘tie, band, fastening’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ak’- (onomatopoeic): 

(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 

(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ak’-a (onomatopoeic bird name) ‘partridge’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *k’ak’- ‘to cackle, to chatter’; 

(n.) *k’ak’-a ‘crackling sound’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to feed, to nourish’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘nourishment, sustenance, nutriment’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’al-a ‘stone, rock’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 

(vb.) *&'al- ‘to take away, to remove, to deprive of; to decrease, to diminish, 
to reduce; to be or become reduced or diminished’; 

(n.) *k’al-a ‘littleness, small quantity, scarcity; few things; lack, want, 
poverty, deficiency, insufficiency’; (adj.) ‘little, scanty, sparse, meager, 
insufficient, lacking, short of, wanting, needy’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to burn, to warm, to cook, to roast’; 
(n.) *k’al-a ‘cooking, roasting, baking; glowing embers’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 

(vb.) *k’al- ‘to move, to tremble, to shake, to agitate, to stir, to mix’; 

(n.) *k’al-a ‘agitation, trembling, perturbation, distress, confusion, uneasiness, 
disturbance’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’al- (~ *k’al-): 
(vb.) *k’al- ‘to come into being, to be born’; 
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(n.) *k’al-a ‘existence, presence, appearance, birth’ 
467. Proto-Nostratic root *k’al’- (~ *k'al»-): 
(vb.) *k’al’- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull 
off or out’; 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald spot’; (adj.) “bald, bare’ 
468. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’al’-a ‘bald spot’; (adj.) ‘bald, bare’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’al’- ‘to separate, to remove, to strip off or away: to pluck, tear, or pull 
off or out’; 
(n.) *k’al’-a ‘separation, removal, stripping off or away, etc.’ 
469. Proto-Nostratic root *k’an- (~ *k’an-): 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to get, to acquire, to create, to produce, to beget’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘birth, offspring, child, young, produce’; (adj.) ‘born, begotten, 
produced’ 
470. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘jaw, cheek’ 
471. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’an-a ‘thickness, density, fatness, abundance’; (adj.) 
‘thick, dense, fat, abundant, much’ 
472. Proto-Nostratic root *&'an- (~ *k’an-): 
(vb.) *k’an- ‘to pound, to beat, to strike’; 
(n.) *k’an-a ‘knock, strike, cuff, thump; mallet, club, cudgel, truncheon' 
473. Proto-Nostratic root *k'ag- (~ *k’ay-): 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint’ 
474. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ay-a ‘knot, knob, joint? 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *k’ay- ‘to bend, twist, turn, or tie together’; 
(n.) *k’ay-a ‘wreath, rope, cord, fiber, tie, band, string’ 
475. Proto-Nostratic root *k’any- (~ *k'an»-): 


(vb.) *k'an»- ‘to observe, to perceive’; 
(n.) *k’any-a ‘the act of observing, perceiving; that which observes, perceives: 
eye; perception, observation, recognition, comprehension? 
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482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k'ap^-a and/or *k'ep^-a ‘jaw, jawbone’ 


Note: The Altaic cognates seem to point to Proto-Nostratic *k’ep'-a, while the 
Indo-European cognates can be derived from either *k 'ap^-a or *k'ep^-a. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'ap^-a ‘nape of the neck, back of the head’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k 'ap^- (~ *k’ap?-): 
(vb.) *k’ap"- ‘to cover; to shut, to close’; 
(n.) *k’ap*-a ‘covering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-): 
(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to shout, to screech, to call (out to), to cry (out)’; 
(n.) *k’ar-a ‘call, cry, invocation, proclamation; roar, lamentation’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a ‘blackness, darkness, obscurity; dark cloud, rainy 
weather; dirt, grime’; (adj.) ‘dark, dark-colored; dirty, soiled’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-): 

(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 

(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 

Possible derivative: 

(n.) *k’ar-a “protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ar-a “protuberance, lump, hump, breast’ 

Possibly derived from (in the sense ‘curved shape, swelling’): 

(vb.) *k’ar- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend, to wind; to tie (together), to bind’; 

(n.) *k’ar-a ‘that which is tied or bound together: bunch, bundle’; (adj.) “bent, 
curved, crooked; tied, bound’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’at"- (~ *k’at"-): 
(vb.) *k’ath- ‘to add, join, bring, come, gather, or mix together’; 
(n.) *k’ath-a ‘blend, mixture, conglomeration, gathering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-): 
(vb.) *k’aw- ‘to bend, twist, curve, or turn round; to rotate’; 
(n.) *k’aw-a ‘any round object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-): 
(vb.) *k’aw- ‘to take, to seize, to grasp, to hold’; 
(n.) *k’aw-a ‘hand’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’el-a ‘female in-law: husband's sister, 
sister-in-law; daughter-in-law’ 
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Note also: 
(n.) *&"al-a ‘female in-law’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’enY-a ‘knot, joint’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ep -: 

(vb.) *k’ep’- ‘to cut, chop, split, or break into small pieces; to munch, to 
chew’; 

(n.) *k’ep’-a ‘the act of cutting, chopping, splitting, or breaking into small 
pieces, the act of mincing; chewing (the cud), rumination’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *k’er-: 

(vb.) *k’er- ‘to decay, to wear out, to wither, to waste away, to become old’; 

(n.) *k’er-a ‘old age, old person’; (adj.) ‘decayed, worn out, withered, wasted, 
old’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’er-: 
(vb.) *k’er- ‘to gather, to collect; to take a handful, to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *k’er-a ‘collection, gathering, handful’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k'ur- (~ *k'or-): 

(vb.) *k’ir- or *k'ur- ‘to cut, to cut into, to incise, to engrave, to notch; to cut 
off, to sever, to nip off, to clip; to cut in two, to split’; 

(n.) *k ’ir-a or *k’ur-a ‘cut, slit, notch; chip, piece cut off? 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’om-a ‘hand, fist’ 
Perhaps related to: 

(vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’or-a or *k’ar-a ‘crane’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’os-a ‘bone’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *k’ud- (~ *k’od-): 

(vb.) *k’ud- ‘to strike’; 

(n.) *k’ud-a ‘stroke, blow, knock, cuff, thump’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ud-a (~ *k’od-a) ‘vessel, pot’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&'uc-n-a (~ *k'oc-n-a) ‘gnat, mosquito’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul- (~ *k’ol-): 


(vb.) *k’ul- ‘to lift, to raise, to pick up; to rise, to ascend; to make high, to 
elevate’; 
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(n.) *k’ul-a ‘highest point’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ul’- (~ *k’ob-): 
(vb.) *k’ul’- ‘to be or become cold; to freeze’; 
(n.) *k’ul’-a ‘cold, coldness, chill, frost’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k'om-): 

(vb.) *k’um- ‘to sigh, to weep, to lament, to moan, to groan’; 

(n.) *k'um-a ‘sigh, mourning, lamentation, moan, groan, roar, grumble’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (— *k'om-): 

(vb.) *k’um- ‘to seize, to grasp, to press together’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘heap, mass, lump, clump; pressure, compression’ 
Perhaps related to: 

(n.) *k'om-a ‘hand, fist’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’um- (~ *k'om-): 

(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 
down’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 

Identical to: 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, lump, hump; etc.’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’um-a ‘a bent or curved object: hollow, cavity; knob, 

lump, hump; etc.’: 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *k’um- ‘to bend, to curve; to bend the head or body, to bow or stoop 
down’; 

(n.) *k’um-a ‘bend, curve; the act of bending, bowing, stooping’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’un- (~ *k’on-): 

(vb.) *k’un- ‘to bend; to bend or fold together; to tie or bind together’; 

(n.) *k’un-a ‘that which is bent, folded, crooked, curved, hooked: bend, fold, 
curve, curvature, angle, wrinkle’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’uy-a ‘buttocks, rump, anus’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’ut’-a ‘shortness, smallness’; (adj.) ‘short, small’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *gw 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g"al-a ‘snake’ 
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508. Proto-Nostratic root *g"an- (~ *gan-): 
(vb.) *g"an- ‘to hit, to strike, to slay, to kill, to wound, to harm, to injure’; 
(n.) *g"an-a ‘strike, harm, injury’ 


509. Proto-Nostratic root *g"an- (~ *gWan-): 
(vb.) *g"an- ‘to swell, to abound’; 
(n.) *g"an-a ‘swelling, abundance, large quantity, prosperity’ 


510. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar- (~ *g"ar-): 
(vb.) *g"ar- ‘to turn, to twist, to wind, to wrap, to roll’; 
(n.) *g"ar-a ‘any round or circular object’; (adj.) ‘rolling, round, bent, 
twisted, turned’ 


511. Proto-Nostratic root *g"ir- (~ *g"er-): 
(vb.) *g"ir- ‘to be or become hot, to warm’; 
(n.) *g"ir-a ‘heat, fire’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *kwh 


512. Proto-Nostratic post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle *&"^a- (~ 
* kwha-) 


513. Proto-Nostratic root *kwħal- (~ *kwhol-): 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *&""gl-a ‘circle, circuit" 


514. Proto-Nostratic root *kwħal- (~ *kwhəl-): 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘circle, circuit’ 
Probably identical to: 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to go, to walk, to move about’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘walking, walk, wandering, roaming’ 
Derivative: 
(n.) *&""^al-a ‘that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round and round’ (> 
‘wheel’ in the daughter languages) 


515. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k”řal-a ‘that which turns, rolls, revolves, or goes round 
and round’ (> ‘wheel’ in the daughter languages) 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *kwhal- ‘to revolve, to go around, to roll’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘circle, circuit’ 
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516. Proto-Nostratic root *khal- (~ *kwhal-): 
(vb.) *k”ħal- ‘to end, to come to an end; to bring to an end, to complete, to 
finish’; 
(n.) *k”hal-a ‘end, finish, completion, fulfillment’ 


517. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (adv.) (?) *k”/al- ‘far off, far away, distant’ 
518. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""aI-a ‘a large fish’ 


519. Proto-Nostratic root *kWhar- (~ *kwhar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 
Derivatives: 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 
(n.) *&""ar-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) ‘short’ 


520. Proto-Nostratic root *kW"ar- (~ *khar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut a groove, to hollow out, to dig’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘cut, hole, hollow, digging, excavation, pit, groove, trench’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 


521. Proto-Nostratic root *kar- (~ *kwhar-): 
(vb.) *k’har- ‘to cut short, to reduce, to decrease, to diminish, to lessen’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘shortness’; (adj.) ‘short’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘piece cut off; knife’ 


522. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""ar-a ‘vessel, pot’ 


523. Proto-Nostratic root *kWhar- (~ *khar-): 
(vb.) *kwhar- ‘to procure’; 
(n.) *k”har-a ‘payment, procurement? 


524. Proto-Nostratic root *kwhath- (~ *kwhath-): 
(vb.) *kwhath- ‘to move rapidly, to shake’; 
(n.) *k”hath-a ‘rapid movement, shaking’ 


525. Proto-Nostratic (particle) *&"^ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ 
Possibly derived from: 
Relative pronoun stem *k”hi-; interrogative pronoun stem *k/a- 
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Proto-Nostratic root *kW/ey-: 
(vb.) *&""ey- ‘to repay in kind, to return an equal measure’; 
(n.) *k’hey-a ‘payment, repayment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *kW/ey-: 
(vb.) *khey- ‘to do, to make, to create; to form, to fashion’; 
(n.) *kwhey-a ‘act, deed, creation’ 


Proto-Nostratic relative pronoun stem *k"/j- (~ *khe-); interrogative pronoun 
stem *kwha- (~ *kwha-) 


Proto-Nostratic root *kw/ir- (~ *kwher-): 

(vb.) *kAir- ‘to twist or twine together, to tie together, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *k”hir-a ‘twist, tie, bundle, rope; the act of twisting or twining together: 
work, craft, act, action’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) (?) *&""ur-a ‘body, belly’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *&""ur-a ‘worm, grub, maggot, insect’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *k^w 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-): 

(vb.) *k""ad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 

(n.) *k’Wad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *k’ed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k’Wed-a ‘death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k "ad-a ‘hind part, end, tail’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *& "af- (~ *k’Wah-): 

(vb.) *&"vah- ‘to hit, to strike, to beat, to pound; to push or press in’; 

(n.) *k""ah-a ‘club, cudgel’; (adj.) ‘hit, beaten, pounded, pushed or pressed 
together, crammed, filled’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wal- (~ *k’wal-): 
(vb.) *k’Wal- ‘to go: to go away from, to go after or behind’; 
(n.) *k’Wal-a ‘track, way’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wal- (~ *k’Wab-): 

(vb.) *k’Waly- ‘to gush forth, to overflow; to flow, to leak, to ooze, to drip, to 
trickle’; 

(n.) *k’Wal’-a ‘gush, flow, drip, trickle; river, stream, spring’ 
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541. 


542. 


543. 


544. 


545. 


546. 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’ Wam- (~ *k’Wam-): 

(vb.) *k’Wam- ‘to burn slowly, to smolder; to be hot, to be red-hot, to be 
glowing; to smoke’; 

(n.) *k’~am-a ‘embers, ashes; heat; smoke’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wan- (~ *k’Wan-): 
(vb.) *k""an- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 
(n.) *k’Wan-a ‘udder, bosom, breast’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *k’Wan-a ‘woman, wife’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *& "an-a ‘woman, wife’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *k""an- ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck’; 

(n.) *k’’an-a ‘udder, bosom, breast? 


Semantic development as in Latin femina ‘female, woman’ from the same root 
as in felo ‘to suck’, hence, ‘one who gives suck’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’War- (~ *k""ar-): 
(vb.) *k""ar- ‘to be cold’; 
(n.) *k’War-a ‘cold, coldness’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’War- (~ *k’War-): 

(vb.) *k War- ‘to rest, to stay, to remain’; 

(n.) *k’War-a ‘stillness, quietude, repose, rest, resting place’; (adj.) ‘still, quiet, 
at rest’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k War- (~ *k’“ar-): 
(vb.) *k""ar- ‘to crush, to grind’; 
(n.) *k’War-a ‘grinding pestle, grinding stone; stone, rock’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’War-b-a ‘the inside, the middle, interior, inward part’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wary- (~ *k’War)-): 
(vb.) *k’ary- ‘to thunder, to rumble’; 
(n.) *k "ar*-a ‘rain, storm, stormy weather, thunderstorm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Was- (~ *k’Was-): 
(vb.) *k""as- ‘to strike fire, to put out (fire)’; 
(n.) *k""as-a “spark, fire’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Was- (~ *k""as-) (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *k’as- ‘to sigh, to moan, to groan; to whisper, to murmur, to mumble’; 
(n.) *k""as-a ‘sigh, moan, groan, whisper, murmur, mumble’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’-): 
(vb.) *k’“at’- ‘to burn, to smolder, to smoke’; 
(n.) *k’Wat’-a ‘burning, heat, smoke’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’-): 
(vb.) *k’Wat’- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *k’Wat’-a ‘knife, cutting instrument’; (adj.) ‘sharp’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’“ed-: 

(vb.) *k""ed- ‘to destroy, to damage, to ruin; to decay, to rot, to spoil’; 
(n.) *k "ed-a ‘death, destruction, damage, ruin, decay’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *k""ad- ‘to strike, to beat, to smash, to pound’; 

(n.) *k’Wad-a ‘knock, stroke, thrust’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k ’Wiy- (~ *k’Wey-): 
(vb.) *k""iy- ‘to be putrid, purulent’; 
(n.) *k’Wiy-a ‘pus’ 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *k’“ow-a ‘bullock, ox, cow’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *k’“oy-a ‘outer covering: skin, hide, 
leather; bark (of a tree), shell, crust’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *k’Wury- (~ *k’Wor)-): 

(vb.) *k’ Wur- ‘to be heavy, weighty, solid, bulky’; 

(n.) *k’ury-a ‘heaviness, weight, solidity, thickness’; (adj.) ‘heavy, weighty, 
solid, bulky’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *c 


. Proto-Nostratic root *cad- (~ *cad-): 


(vb.) *cad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’; 

(n.) *cad-a ‘loud noise, clap of thunder, loud clatter, loud rumble’ 
Reduplicated (Semitic and Dravidian): 

(vb.) *cad-cad- ‘to make a loud sound or loud noise’; 

(n.) *cad-cad-a ‘loud noise, clap of thunder, loud clatter, loud rumble’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *gəl-): 
(vb.) *cal- ‘to come, to go’; 
(n.) *cal-a ‘the act of coming or going; trip, voyage’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *eal-): 
(vb.) *aal- ‘to flow’; 
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560. 


561. 


562. 


563. 


564. 
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(n.) *cal-a ‘ravine, gully, watercourse, river’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *cal- (~ *eal-): 

(vb.) *cal- ‘to stir up, to agitate, to disturb; to be stirred up, agitated, 
disturbed’; 

(n.) *cal-a ‘agitation, disturbance, perturbation; quarrel, fight, battle’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *cam- (~ *cam-): 

(vb.) *cam- ‘to gather together, to bring together, to put together, to join 
together, to come together, to do together"; 

(n.) *cam-a ‘gathering, collection, crowd, multitude, throng’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *car-): 

(vb.) *car- ‘to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar’; 
(n.) *car-a *groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry' 

Reduplicated (Semitic and Kartvelian): 

(vb.) *car-car- *to mutter, to groan, to grumble, to howl, to roar'; 
(n.) *car-car-a ‘groan, howl, murmur, roar, cry’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *car-): 

(vb.) *car- ‘to crush, to grate, to grind; to melt, to dissolve’; 

(n.) *car-a ‘the act of crushing, grating, grinding’; (adj.) ‘crushed, grated, 
ground, dissolved, melted, softened’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *car- (~ *car-): 

(vb.) *car- ‘to dig, to dig up, to dig out’; 

(n.) *car-a ‘that which is used to dig: spade; that which is dug (out): furrow, 
ditch, gutter, canal’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *cary-a ‘stick, staff, rod, pole, stalk, stem’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *car?-a ‘wildfowl, wild goose’ 
Reduplicated: 
(n.) *car?-car*-a ‘wildfowl, wild goose’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *cat Y- (~ *Gat »-): 

(vb.) *cat^»- ‘to bite’; 

(n.) *cat -a ‘bite’; (adj.) ‘biting, sharp, bitter’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *cat ?-a ‘jaw, chin’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *cat -a ‘jaw, chin’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *cat?- ‘to bite’; 

(n.) *cat Y-a ‘bite’; (adj.) ‘biting, sharp, bitter’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *Ger-: 
(vb.) *cer- ‘to stretch out the hand, to raise one’s hand’; 
(n.) *cer-a ‘the act of stretching out or raising one’s hand’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *cil- (~ *cel-): 
(vb.) *cil- ‘to shine, to glisten’; 
(n.) *cil-a ‘brilliance, shine’; (adj.) ‘shining, glistening, gleaming, brilliant’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Git’- (~ *Get’-): 
(vb.) *cit"- ‘to tickle’; 
(n.) *Git’-a ‘armpit’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *cub- (~ *cob-): 
(vb.) *aub- ‘to bend, to twist’; 
(n.) *cub-a ‘that which is twisted, bent, curved: hunch, wattle’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *qł 


Proto-Nostratic root *qřad- (~ *q^ad-): 

(vb.) *g^ad- ‘to move, to put in motion, to be in motion’; 

(n.) *q^ad-a ‘way, path, direction, passage; movement, motion; hard work, 
diligence 


Proto-Nostratic root *qřal- (~ *qhal-): 
(vb.) *qřal- ‘to strike, to split, to cut, to wound, to injure’; 
(n.) *q^al-a ‘stroke, blow, wound, cut, slash, damage, injury’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *qřam- (~ *gq^am-): 
(vb.) *gq^am- ‘to cover, to conceal’; 
(n.) *g^am-a ‘covering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *g"ar»- (~ *ghary-): 
(vb.) *g^ar»- ‘to make a rasping sound, to be hoarse; to creak, to croak’; 
(n.) *q^ar»-a ‘neck, throat’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q^at^- (~ *qharh-): 
(vb.) *g^at^- ‘to beat, to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) *q^at^-a ‘anger, fury, wrath, spite; fight, battle, quarrel; killing, slaughter’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q^oc^-: 

(vb.) *g^oc^- ‘to take off, to take away, to remove’ (> ‘to remove by wiping, 
sweeping, rubbing, peeling, pulling or tearing off, etc."); 

(n.) *g^oc^-a ‘the act of removing; that which has been removed’ (> ‘rubbish, 
refuse, sweepings, etc.") 
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580. 
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PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q' 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q 'ab-a ‘jaw’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q’al- (~ *gal-) or *q'el-: 

(vb.) *q 'al- or *q 'el- ‘to glitter, to sparkle, to shine, to be or become bright; to 
make bright"; 

(n.) *q 'al-a or *q’el-a ‘any bright, shining object: star’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q’al’-a ‘sexual organs, genitals, private parts (male or 
female)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q’am- (~ *q’am-): 
(vb.) *q 'am- ‘to crush, to grind; to chew, to bite, to eat’; 


(n.) *q’am-a ‘bite; tooth’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g’an-a ‘field, land, (open) country’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *q'ar?- (~ *q 'ar»-): 


(vb.) *q ary- ‘to rot, to stink’; 
(n.) *q ar-a ‘rotten, stinking, putrid thing’; (adj.) ‘rotten, stinking, putrid’ 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *q 'aw-a ‘head, forehead, brow’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *q 'e[-: 


(vb.) *q’el- ‘to swallow’; 
(n.) *q’el-a ‘neck, throat’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *q in- (~ *q’en-): 


(vb.) *q 'in- ‘to freeze, to be or become cold’; 
(n.) *q 'in-a ‘cold, frost’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *cw 


Proto-Nostratic root *Wal- (~ *G"al-): 

(vb.) *a"al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 

(n.) *c"Val-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *c"al-a ‘head, skull’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *cal-a ‘head, skull’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *c"al- ‘to curve, to bend, to roll; to be round’; 

(n.) *c"Val-a ‘round object: circle, globe, sphere, ball, etc.’ 
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594. 


595. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *q'w 


Proto-Nostratic root *q ""ad- (~ *q’Wad-): 
(vb.) *q ""ad- ‘to abide, to dwell; to relax, to rest, to be or become calm’; 
(n.) *q "ad-a ‘dwelling, abode, house’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 
(vb.) *q al- ‘to call (out), to cry (out), to shout’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘call, cry, outcry, sound, noise, hubbub, uproar’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 

(vb.) *q al- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *q Wal- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 

(n.) *q’“al-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q al- (~ *q’Wal-): 

(vb.) *q’al- ‘to throw, to hurl’; 

(n.) *q’Wal-a ‘sling, club; throwing, hurling’ 

Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *q’Wal- ‘to strike, to hit, to cut, to hurt, to wound, to slay, to kill’; 
(n.) *q "al-a ‘killing, murder, manslaughter, destruction, death’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *g “ar-a ‘edge, point, tip, peak? 


Proto-Nostratic root *q War- (~ *q’ar-) or *q Wur- (~ *q Yor-): 
(vb.) *q’War- or *q’“ur- ‘to call out, to cry out’; 
(n.) *q "ar-a or *q "ur-a ‘call, cry, shout’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q ""arJ- (~ *q "warJ-) or *q "ury- (~ *q "Wory-): 
(vb.) *q Wary- or *q’“ury- ‘to hear’; 
(n.) *q VarJ-a or *q"ur»-a ‘ear’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *q Wath- (~ *q "watyh-): 
(vb.) *q Wath- ‘to say, to speak, to call’; 
(n.) *q'"at/^-a ‘call, invocation, invitation, summons’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *q Wur- (~ *q Wor-): 
(vb.) *q’“ur- ‘to swallow’; 
(n.) *q’“ur-a ‘neck, throat 
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PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tih 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *t¢#ah-a ‘(young) sheep or goat’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *//qkw^- (~ *t¢hakwh-): 
(vb.) *tZ^akv^- ‘to prick, to pierce, to stab’; 
(n.) *tłřak”h-a ‘stab, thrust, jab; thorn, spike, prong, barb’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢/al- (~ *¢#hal-): 
(vb.) *t^al- ‘to cut, split, or break open’; 
(n.) *tz^al-a ‘slit, crack’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *tłřar- (~ *t#"ar-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cause harm, to injure, to cause strife’; 
(n.) *tZ^ar-a ‘injury, harm, strife’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t¢/ar- (~ *t#"ar-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cut, to cut into’; 


(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *tZ^ar-V-t'- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-t '-a ‘scratch, incision’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢/ar- (~ *t#"ar-): 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *¢¢"ar-V-t’- ‘to make incisions, to cut into’; 
(n.) *t?^ar-t '-a ‘scratch, incision’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *tZ^ar- ‘to cut, to cut into’; 


(n.) *t?^ar-a ‘cut, slit, slice, slash; that which cuts: saw, knife, axe’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t#/ay- (~ *t#/ay-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ay- ‘to grow old, to turn gray (hair)’; 
(n.) *t?^ay-a ‘old age, gray hair’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t¢/er-: 
(vb.) *tZ^er- ‘to burn, to roast’; 


(n.) *t¢#er-a *ash(es), charcoal, burnt wood; firewood’; (adj.) ‘burned, heated, 


roasted, charred, parched’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */2/i€- (~ *¢#"ef-): 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *tZ^if-V-r- ‘to comb’; 

(n) *iz^it-r-a ‘hair’: 
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Note: The original meaning of the stem *¢#"i¢- (~ *t¢4ef-) may have been ‘to 
scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to comb’ > ‘hair’); this stem may be preserved in 
Cushitic: Proto-Cushitic *fa‘f-/*¢iff or *laff-/*liff- ‘to claw, to scratch’ (cf. 
Ehret 1995:429, no. 891). For derivation of the word for ‘hair’ from a stem 
with the meaning ‘to scratch, to scrape’, cf. Old Church Slavic kosa ‘hair’, 
Serbo-Croatian kosa ‘hair, wool’, etc., o-grade of the root found in Common 
Slavic *cesati ‘to scratch, to comb’ > Russian cesát' [uecarb] ‘to scratch, to 
comb’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *t¢/il- (~ *ti^el-) or (?) *ti^idE- (~ *tl^edb-): 
(vb.) *t4ħil- or (?) *t?^idb- ‘to see’; 
(n.) *t?^il-a or (?) *t^id5-a ‘eye’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t^ir- (~ *ther-): 
(vb.) *tz^ir- ‘to be highly esteemed, eminent, illustrious, glorious’; 
(n.) *t^ir-a ‘high rank, chief, chieftain, ruler’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t4*uy- (~ *t^on-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *tłřuy-V-kh- ‘to hook up, to hang up, to suspend (tr.); to dangle, to hang 
(intr.)’; 

(n.) *t?^ug-K^-a ‘peg, hook’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *¢¢/ut’- (~ *t¢/ot’-): 
(vb.) *tZ^ut"- ‘to cut, to split’; 
(n.) *tZ^ut'-a ‘cut, split’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *tt 


Proto-Nostratic root */2 'ar- (~ *t¢ ’ar-): 

(vb.) *tZ'ar- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; 

(n.) *t2 'ar-a ‘bite’ 

Extended form (in Semitic and Indo-European): 

(vb.) *t2 ‘ar-V-s- ‘to bite, to gnaw’; 

(n.) *t2 'ar-s-a ‘tooth; morsel bitten, food, nourishment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t¢ il- (~ *tt 'el-): 
(vb.) *t 'il- ‘to be bent, curved, round’; 
(n.) *t2 'il-a ‘bent, curved, round thing or object’; (adj.) “bent, curved, round’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *t4 'im- (~ *t¢’em-): 

(vb.) *t¢ 'im- ‘to join, bind, press, or unite together’; 

(n.) *t¢’im-a ‘bond, tie, union, connection’; (adj.) ‘joined, bound, pressed, or 
united together; tied, harnessed, glued, etc.’ 
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618. 
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Proto-Nostratic root *t4 ukh- (~ *t4 'ok^-): 
(vb.) *r2 'uk^- ‘to push, to shove, to thrust (in), to press (in)’; 
(n.) *¢¢’ukt-a ‘push, shove, thrust’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *? 


Proto-Nostratic 1st singular personal pronoun stem *?a- (~ *?a-), *?i- (~ *?e-) 
‘I, me’ 


No doubt originally the same as the deictic particles *?a-, *?i- listed below. 


Note: The Chukchi forms support the view that we are dealing with what was 
originally a deictic particle here inasmuch as the same patterning is found in 
both the first and second person predicative pronoun stems. Moreover, it is the 
proximate deictic form *?i- (~ *Pe-) that is represented in Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan as opposed to the distant form *?a- (~ *?a-) found in Afrasian 
(the Proto-Indo-European forms *Petk’-, *Petgh-, and *Petkh- are phonolo- 
gically ambiguous). This seems to indicate that independent developments 
were involved in each branch, using the same basic elements. 


Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stems (originally deictic particles): 
Proximate: *Di- (~ *Pe-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *?u- (~ *?o-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *?a- (~ *?a-) ‘that yonder, that over there’ 


Note: These stems often combined with other deictic particles: *2a/i/u-na-, 
*Pa/i/utsa-,*2a/i/ut+ma-,*Pa/i/uttha-, *Pa/i/utkha-, *Pa/i/u--ya-, etc. 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ab-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Pab(b)a ~ *?ap"(p*)a ‘father, forefather’ (nursery word) 
Proto-Nostratic root *2ad- (~ *?ad-): 

(vb.) *?ad- ‘to be strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’; 

(n.) *2ad-a ‘lord, master’; (adj.) ‘strong, mighty, powerful, exalted’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ad»-a ‘thorn’; (adj.) ‘pointed, sharp, prickly’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ah-a ‘cow’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *?ah- (~ *?ah-): 


(vb.) *?aħ- ‘to be young, youthful, tender, fresh’; 
(n.) *?afi-a ‘a youth, young man, younger brother’; (adj.) ‘young, tender’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root * 2gK^- (~ *Pakh-): 
(vb.) *2ak^- ‘to eat’; 
(n.) *Pak'-a ‘food, meal; fodder, feed, morsel’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Pakh- (~ *Pak"-): 
(vb.) *?ak- ‘to be evil, wicked, bad; to hurt, to harm’; 
(n.) *Pak'-a ‘evil, wickedness, harm’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Pakh- (~ *Pak'-): 

(vb.) *Pakh- ‘to dig’; 

(n.) *Pakh-a ‘that which is dug: digging, ditch, trench, hole; that which is used 
to dig: carving tool, chisel, cutter, gouge’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Pak'k'a ‘older female relative’ (nursery word) 
Note also: 
(n.) *Pakhkha ‘older male relative’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?akřkřa ‘older male relative’ (nursery word) 
Note also: 
(n.) *Pakhkha ‘older female relative’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Pakwh- (~ *Pakwh-): 
(vb.) *2ak"^- ‘to be hot, to burn; to warm oneself’; 
(n.) *?akh-a ‘heat, fire’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Pal- (~ *?al-): 

(vb.) *2al- ‘to purify, to cleanse’ (> ‘to sift, to clean grain’ in the daughter 
languages); 

(n.) *?al-a ‘the act of washing, cleaning; that which is washed, cleaned’ 


Semantics as in Sanskrit punáti ‘to make clean, clear, pure, or bright; to 
cleanse, to purify, to purge, to clarify; (with sdktum) to cleanse from chaff, to 
winnow; to sift, to discriminate, to discern’, (passive) püyáte ‘to be cleaned, 
washed, or purified’; related to Old High German fowen ‘to sift, to clean 
grain’ and Latin pürus ‘clean, pure’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *?al- (~ *Pal-) (perhaps also *?el-, *?ul-): 
(vb.) *?al- ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and-such’; 
(n.) *?al-a ‘nothing’ 


Originally a negative verb stem meaning ‘to be not so-and-so or such-and- 
such’ — later used in some branches as a negative particle. 


Proto-Nostratic root *2am- (~ *?am-): 
(vb.) *?am- ‘to seize, to grasp, to take, to touch, to hold (closely or tightly)’; 
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(n.) *2am-a ‘grasp, hold, hand(ful)’; (adj.) ‘seized, grasped, touched, held, 
obtained’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2am-a ‘time, moment, point of time’; (particle) ‘now’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2am(m)a ‘mother’ (nursery word) 
Note also: 
(n.) *2ema ‘older female relative; mother; (older) woman’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?an- (~ *?an-): 
(vb.) *?an- ‘to load up and go, to send off’; 
(n.) *2an-a ‘load, burden’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?any- (~ *?any-): 
(vb.) *?any- ‘to be quiet, still, at peace, at rest’; 
(n.) *Pany-a ‘tranquility, peace, rest’; (adj.) ‘quiet, still, peaceful, restful’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?any- (~ *?any-): 

(vb.) *?any- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 
(n.) *Pany-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 

Derivative: 

(particle) *?an»-'to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ 


Proto-Nostratic (particle) *?an’-‘to, towards, over, for, against, upon, on’ 
Derivative of: 

(vb.) *?any- ‘to draw near to, to approach, to come (close to)’; 

(n.) *?an*-a ‘nearness, proximity’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2an*a ‘mother, aunt’ (nursery word) 
Note also: 
(n.) *2en"a ‘mother, elder sister’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *?an-): 
(vb.) *?an- ‘to divide, to separate’; 
(n.) *?ay-a ‘separation, difference’; (adj.) “separate, different’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Pay(y)a ‘(older) female relative’ (nursery word) 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘(older) male relative’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *2ap^- (~ *Pap'-): 

(vb.) *?ap"- ‘to be more, over, above, extra’; 

(n.) *2ap/-a ‘that which is more, over, above, extra’; (adj.) ‘many, more, 
extra, additional, numerous, teeming’ 

(particle) *2ap^- ‘also, moreover, besides’ 
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Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have 
been a particle, though this is how it is preserved in the daughter languages. 
Though the original meaning is unknown, we may speculate that it may have 
been something like ‘(vb.) to be more, over, above, extra; (n.) that which is 
more, over, above, extra; (adj.) many, more, extra, additional, numerous, 
teeming’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ar- (~ *?ar-): 
(vb.) *?ar- ‘to cut (off, apart), to sever, to separate, to part asunder’; 
(n.) *?ar-a ‘half, side, part’; (adj.) ‘severed, separated, parted, disjoined’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘male, man, husband’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ar-a ‘associated or related person or thing; associate, 
companion, friend; kinsman, relative’; (adj.) ‘associated, related’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ar- (~ *?ar-) (used as the base for the designation of 
various horned animals): 

(n.) *2ar-a ‘ram, goat, mountain-goat, chamois, ibex, gazelle, etc.’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *?as- (~ *?as-): 

(vb.) *2as- ‘to gather, to collect’; 

(n.) *?as-a ‘the act of gathering, collecting’ 

Proto-Nostratic root *?as¥- (~ *Pasy-): 

(vb.) *?as¥- ‘to put, to place, to set; to sit, to be seated’; 

(n.) *2as¥-a ‘place, seat’; (adj.) ‘put, placed, set, established’ 

Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Par^t^a ‘older male relative, father’ (nursery word) 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *Pat a ‘older relative (male or female)’ (nursery word) 


Proto-Nostratic coordinating conjunction *?aw-, *Pwa- (~ *?wa-) ‘or’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *Pay-) (interrogative verb stem): 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ 

Derivative: 

Interrogative-relative pronoun stem *Pay-, *Pya- ‘(relative) who, which, what; 
(interrogative) who?, which?, what?’ 


Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative pronoun stem *Pay-, *Pya- ‘(relative) 
who, which, what; (interrogative) who?, which?, what?’: 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *?ay- (~ *Pay-): 
(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 

(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *?iy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *Piy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 


Proto-Nostratic *?ay-a ‘brain’: 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘mother, female relative’ (nursery word) 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?ay(y)a ‘father, male relative’ (nursery word) 


Proto-Nostratic negative particle *?e “no, not? 


Proto-Nostratic root *?eb-: 

(vb.) *2eb- ‘to become weak, exhausted, wasted, debilitated, wiped out; to 
yield, to succumb; to go mad, to become insane, to lose one's mind; to 
lose one’s way’; 

(n.) *2eb-a ‘weakness, exhaustion; madness, silliness, foolishness’; (adj.) 
‘weakened, exhausted, debilitated, wiped out; mad, foolish, silly, half- 
witted’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *Pek?-: 

(vb.) *Pek^- ‘to move quickly, to rage; to be furious, raging, violent, spirited, 
fiery, wild’; 

(n.) *?ek"-a ‘rapid or violent movement, fury, rage’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ek’-: 

(vb.) *2ek"- ‘to diminish, to decrease, to reduce; to be insufficient, lacking, 
wanting; to be small, weak, lowly, ignoble, common, ordinary, plain, 
simple’; 

(n.) *?ek’-a *diminishment, reduction, decrease, loss; deficiency, want, need, 
lack’ 


Proto-Nostratic root * 2el-: 
(vb.) *2el- ‘to shine, to radiate, to glitter, to glisten’; 
(n.) *2el-a ‘luster, splendor, light’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *?ema ‘older female relative; mother; 
(older) woman’ (nursery word) 

Note also: 

(n.) *2am(m)a ‘mother’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?enva “mother, elder sister’ (nursery word) 
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Note also: 
(n.) *2anva ‘mother, aunt’ 


Proto-Nostratic root * 2gp^-: 
(vb.) *2ep^- ‘to burn, to be hot; to cook, to boil, to bake’; 
(n.) *2ep/^-a ‘the act of cooking, baking; oven’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2er-a ‘earth, ground’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Peth-: 
(vb.) *2et^- ‘to oppose’; 
(n.) *2et^-a ‘that which is opposite’ 


Proto-Nostratic root * 2ib- (~ *?eb-): 
(vb.) *2ib- ‘to well up, to overflow, to spill over; to pour out or over’; 
(n.) *?ib-a ‘spill, overflow, flood, deluge’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?il- (~ *?el-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’; 
(n.) *2il-a ‘dwelling, habitation, house’; (adj.) ‘living, alive, existing? 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2il-a (~ *2el-a) ‘deer’ 
Proto-Nostratic root * 2i/- (~ *?el-): 
(vb.) *2il- ‘to see, to know’; 


(n.) *2il-a ‘eye’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2in-a (~ *?en-a) ‘place, location’ (> ‘in, within, into’ in 
the daughter languages) 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ina or *Pina ‘younger relative (male or female)’ 


(nursery word) 


Proto-Nostratic root *?it’- (~ *Pet’-): 
(vb.) *2it"- ‘to chew, to bite, to eat, to consume’; 
(n.) *Pit’-a ‘the act of eating; that which is eaten: food, nourishment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *2iy- (~ *2ey-): 
(vb.) *Piy- ‘to come, to go’; 

(n.) *2iy-a ‘approach, arrival; path, way’ 
Note also: 

(vb.) *?ay- ‘to go, to proceed’; 

(n.) *2ay-a ‘journey’ 
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Proto-Nostratic 1st person personal pronoun stem *Piya: (a) ‘by me’; (b) agent 
marker of the 1st singular of verbs; (c) postnominal possessive pronoun: ‘my’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *?om-a ‘rounded prominence at the end of a bone 
forming a ball and socket joint with the hollow part of another bone, condyle 
(of the lower jaw, the shoulder, the elbow, the hip, etc.)’ 


Note: Semantic shifts took place in Semitic, Indo-European, and, in part, 
Altaic; the original meaning was preserved in Egyptian and Turkic. 


Proto-Nostratic root *?or-: 

(vb.) *2or- ‘to move rapidly, quickly, hastily; to set in motion’; 

(n.) *2or-a ‘any rapid motion: running, flowing, pouring, etc.’; (adj.) ‘rapid, 
quick, hasty’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?or’-: 

(vb.) *2or?- ‘to rise (up); 

(n.) *20r?-a ‘rising movement or motion’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *2or*-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)’; 
(n.) *2or?-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *20r-: 
Extended form: 
(vb.) *2or*-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount, to copulate (with)’; 
(n.) *?or’-g-a ‘mounting, copulation’ 
Derivative of: 
(vb.) *2or?- ‘to rise (up)’; 
(n.) *Pory-a ‘rising movement or motion’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ot’-: 

(vb.) *?ot'- ‘to move to or toward; to move away from; to move out of the 
way, to step aside’; 

(n.) *?ot’-a ‘movement to or toward; movement away from; step, track’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ow-: 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *2ow-V-h- ‘to hatch eggs’; 
(n.)*?ow-h-a ‘egg’ 


Dolgopolsky has proposed a very attractive etymology here. However, it must 
be noted that Arabic ?ah ‘eggwhite, albumen’ is isolated within Semitic. 
Moreover, even though the Proto-Indo-European form is traditionally 
reconstructed as *ouiom ‘egg’, no single reconstruction can account for all of 
the forms found in the Indo-European daughter languages. Accordingly, there 
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are difficulties with this etymology. If this is a valid etymology, it would imply 
that the Proto-Indo-European form is to be reconstructed as *2,0u2;iom ‘egg’, 
with short vowel in the first syllable and a laryngeal (*2, [= *AA]) between *u 
and *7 (the long vowel found in the first syllable of the forms attested in several 
of the Indo-European daughter languages would then be due to compensatory 
lengthening following the loss of this laryngeal). There may have been a non- 
apophonic *o (original, or inherited, *o) in the first syllable, in which case the 
Proto-Nostratic form would have been *?ow-/i-. Reconstructing a medial 
laryngeal (*2, [= *fh]) would also account for the Germanic developments. 
*Powhh-yo-m (traditional *2,ou2,iom) ‘egg’ cannot, as is often assumed, be a 
derivative of the common Proto-Indo-European word for ‘bird’, which requires 
an initial a-coloring laryngeal (preserved in Armenian): *Aéw-i-s [*Adw-i-s], 
*Aw-ey-s > Armenian hav ‘bird, hen, chicken’; Latin avis ‘a bird’; Umbrian 
(acc.) avif ‘bird’; Sanskrit (nom. sg.) vi-h, (Rigveda) vé-h ‘a bird’; etc. 


Proto-Nostratic root *?oy-: 
(vb.) *2oy- ‘to be by oneself, to be alone’; 
(n.) *2oy-a ‘solitude, aloneness’; (adj.) ‘single, alone; one’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *2ul-a ‘the bottom or lowest part of anything; the sole of 
the foot; soil, earth, ground, land’ 


Semantics as in Latin solum ‘the bottom or lowest part of anything; the sole of 
the foot; soil, earth, ground, land’ (cf. Buck 1949:1.212). 


Proto-Nostratic deictic stem indicating distance farthest away from the 
speaker *?u/- (~ *?o/-) ‘that over there, that yonder’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?um- (~ *?om-): 
(vb.) *?um- ‘to bear, to give birth’; 
(n.) *?um-a ‘offspring, descendant’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?up"- (onomatopoeic): 
(vb.) *2up^- ‘to blow’; 
(n.) *2up^-a ‘puff of air, breath’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *?ut’- (~ *?ot’-): 

(vb.) *Put’- ‘to stretch, to lengthen’; 

(n.) *?ut’-a ‘wide-open space, outdoor area, exterior; length, distance’; (adj.) 
‘wide, broad, long’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 

(vb.) *hag- ‘to burn, to be on fire, to be aflame, to be ablaze, to shine 
brightly’; 

(n.) *hag-a ‘midday heat, heat of sun, sunlight’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *Aak^- (~ *hak^-): 

(vb.) *Aak^- ‘to be sluggish, slow; to do or approach something gradually, 
slowly, step by step’; (adv.) ‘slowly, gradually’; 

(n.) *hak^-a ‘slowness, gradualness, sluggishness’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *hak’- ‘to press, squeeze, pack, or cram together; to confine, to oppress’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘oppression, affliction, pain’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 

(vb.) *Aal- ‘to light up, to beam forth, to shine, to brighten up, to radiate’; 

(n.) *hal-a ‘clearness, brightness, radiance, purity’; (adj.) ‘clear, pure, bright, 
shining, radiant’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(adv.) *hal- ‘else, otherwise’; 
(n.) *hal-a ‘other side’; (adj.) ‘other’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘blackness; black object’; (adj.) ‘black’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ham-a ‘water’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 
(vb.) *ham- ‘to take into the mouth, to eat’; 
(n.) *ham-a ‘mouth’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *han-): 
(vb.) *hay- ‘to split apart, to open (tr.); to gape, to open the mouth, to yawn’; 
(n.) *hay-a ‘opening: yawn, gape, mouth; hole; crack, crevice’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */ap^- (~ *hap"-): 

(vb.) *hap^- ‘to turn, to turn away, to turn back’; 

(n.) *hap"-a ‘the act of turning away, turning back, overturning’; (adj.) 
‘turned away from, turned back, overturned’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to long for, to desire’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘desire’ 
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Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘a kind of cereal or grain’ 


Proto-Nostratic exclamation of surprise, astonishment, grief, or misfortune 
*hay 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *hay-a ‘metal, ore’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *her- and/or *hor-: 
(vb.) *her- and/or *hor- ‘to escape, to flee, to run away’; 
(n.) *her-a and/or *hor-a ‘escape, flight’; (adj.) “escaped, liberated, freed’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *h 


Proto-Nostratic root *hac’- (~ *hac’-): 
(vb.) *fiac’- ‘to pick, to pluck’; 
(n.) *hac’-a ‘the act of picking, plucking’; (adj.) ‘picked, plucked’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 

(vb.) */iag- ‘to be pressed or weighed down; to be oppressed; to be vexed, 
distressed, disheartened, afflicted, troubled’; 

(n.) *hag-a ‘trouble, affliction, oppression, distress, grief, sadness’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hag- (~ *hag-): 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to cover over, to hide, to conceal, to obscure, to overshadow’; 
(n.) *iag-a ‘mist, darkness, cloudy weather’; (adj.) ‘misty, dark, cloudy’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hak- (~ *hak"-): 
(vb.) *Aiak^- ‘to be mentally sharp, keen’; 
(n.) *hak^-a ‘wisdom, sound judgment, understanding? 


Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’-): 
(vb.) *Aiak"- ‘to spread, to widen, to extend’; 
(n.) *hak’-a ‘expanse, wide-open space, earth, field’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hak’- (~ *hak’-): 

(vb.) *hak’- ‘to direct, to guide, to command’; 

(n.) *hak’-a ‘direction, guidance, command, decree; leader, chief, chieftain, 
ruler, headman’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(vb.) *fal- ‘to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 
(n.) *Aal-a ‘destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 
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Note also: 

(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn 
down, weakened’; 

(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 
tired, exhausted, weary’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 
(vb.) *fal- ‘to wash, to rinse, to clean’; 
(n.) *fal-a ‘the act of washing, cleaning’; (adj.) ‘washed, clean(ed)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hal- (~ *hal-): 

(vb.) *hal- ‘to lower’; 

(n.) *hal-a ‘that which is beneath or under; lower part, underpart’; (adj.) 
‘lower’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hal’- (~ *hal’-): 

(vb.) *Aial"- ‘to grow, to be strong’; 

(n.) *hal»-a ‘health, strength, power’; (adj.) ‘healthy, strong, powerful; grown, 
great, large’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fal’-a ‘hole, hollow, cavity’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 

(vb.) *Aiam- ‘to be sharp, sour, bitter, acrid’; 

(n.) *ham-a ‘any sharp-tasting, sour, bitter, or acrid foodstuff’; (adj.) ‘sharp, 
sour, bitter, acrid’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ham- (~ *ham-): 

(vb.) */iam- ‘to become still, quiet, tranquil; to rest, to settle down, to remain, 
to abide’; 

(n.) *ham-a ‘abode, resting place; stillness, tranquility’; (adj.) “seated, settled’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-): 
(vb.) *Aian- ‘to show favor; to be gracious, affectionate, tender’; 
(n.) *han-a ‘affection, tenderness, favor, graciousness’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-): 
(vb.) *Aian- ‘to bend, to curve, to twist’; 
(n.) *Jian-a ‘bend, curve, twist’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *han- (~ *han-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *han-V-g- ‘to tie tightly, to constrict, to make narrow; to choke, to 
strangle’; 

(n.) *han-g-a ‘throat’; (adj.) ‘narrow, constricted’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hay-): 
(vb.) *Aiag- ‘to dive into water (bird)’; 
(n.) *Aag-a ‘an aquatic bird" 


Proto-Nostratic root */iap^- (~ *hap"-): 

(vb.) *Aiap^- ‘to take, gather, or collect (with the hands or arms)’; 

(n.) *Ahap/-a ‘that which has been gathered or collected: plenty, fullness, 
abundance, wealth, possessions, property; embrace, armful, handful 


Proto-Nostratic root */iap^- (~ *hap"-): 
(vb.) *Ahap^- ‘to move quickly, to run, to flow’; 
(n.) *Aiap^-a ‘(flowing or running) water, river, stream, current’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to prepare, to make ready, to put together’; 
(n.) *har-a ‘way, manner, method’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) */iar-a ‘arm, hand’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to be superior, to be higher in status or rank, to be above or over’; 
(n.) *far-a ‘nobleman, master, chief, superior’; (adj.) ‘free-born, noble’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *har- (~ *har-): 
(vb.) *far- ‘to scratch, to scrape’ (> ‘to plow’ in the daughter languages); 
(n.) *har-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 


Proto-Nostratic *fary-: (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) 
conjoining particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’ 


Note: The CVC- patterning shows that this stem could not originally have 
been a particle, though this is how it is preserved in the daughter languages. 
The original meaning is unknown. 


Proto-Nostratic root *Aas- (~ *has-): 
(vb.) *fas- ‘to burn, to be hot’; 
(n.) *fas-a ‘cinder, ember, ashes; heat’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *iasy- (~ *has¥-) (used to designate various tree names): 
(n.) *Aas»-a ‘a tree and its fruit’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fat’- (~ *hat’-): 

(vb.) *fat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, frightened, terrified, 
afraid’; 

(n.) *fat’-a ‘trembling, shaking’ 
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Note also: 
(vb.) *fut’- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; 
(n.) *fut’-a ‘trembling, shaking’; (adj.) ‘shaking, shivering, trembling 


$ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) */iaw-a ‘a relative on the mother's side’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 

(vb.) *haw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; 

(n.) *haw-a ‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ 

Probably related to: 

(vb.) *haw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 

(n.) *haw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 

(vb.) *haw- ‘to swell, to increase’; 

(n.) *haw-a ‘swelling, increase, growth; great number or amount’ 
Probably related to: 

(vb.) *haw- ‘to surge up, to overflow, to rain’; 

(n.) *haw-a ‘torrential rain, torrent, deluge’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *haw- (~ *haw-): 
(vb.) *haw- ‘to weave, to braid, to plait, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) *haw-a ‘the act of weaving, braiding, plaiting’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hay-): 
(vb.) *hay- ‘to live, to be alive’; 

(n.) *hay-a ‘life, age’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hay-V-w- ‘to live, to be alive’; 
(n.) *hay-w-a ‘life, age’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hay- (~ *hay-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hay-V-t’- ‘to swell, to be fat’; 

(n.) *hay-t’-a ‘a swelling, fat’; (adj.) ‘fat, swollen’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ha3- (~ *ha3-): 

(vb.) *faz- “to cut into, to carve, to notch’; 

(n.) *Ahas-a ‘that which is cut: incision, notch, nick; that which cuts: saw, 
chisel, axe, hatchet’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hin- (~ *hen-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *hin-V-k'- ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to gain; to offer, to 
present’; 
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737. 


738. 


739. 


740. 


741. 


742. 


743. 


744. 


745. 


746. 


(n.) *hin-kt-a ‘gain, mastery, experience; offering, present’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-): 
(vb.) *hiw-, *hiy- ‘to lack, to stand in need, to be in want’; 
(n.) *hiw-a, *hiy-a ‘need, want, lack, deficiency’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *fok?-a ‘sharp point’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *hok’-: 
(vb.) *hok’- ‘to scrape, to scratch’; 
(n.) *hok’-a ‘scraping, scratching’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fon-: 
(vb.) *Aion- ‘to swell, to grow, to rise’; 
(n.) *hon-a ‘height, elevation, swelling’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ful- (~ *hol-): 
(vb.) *ful- ‘to destroy, to lay waste, to cause to perish’; 
(n.) *Aiul-a ‘ruin, destruction; end, death’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fur-a (and/or *fer-a ?) ‘hawk-like bird: falcon, hawk, 
eagle, kite’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fur- (~ *hor-): 

(vb.) *Aur- ‘to pound, to grind, to crush, to waste away or wear down by 
rubbing’; 

(n.) *Aur-a ‘pestle, mortar’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fut’- (~ *hot’-): 

(vb.) *fut’- ‘to shake, to shiver, to tremble’; 

(n.) *Aut "-a ‘trembling, shaking’; (adj.) ‘shaking, shivering, trembling’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *fat’- ‘to shake, to tremble; to be shaken, startled, frightened, terrified, 
afraid’; 

(n.) *fat’-a ‘trembling, shaking’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *¢ 
Proto-Nostratic root *fag- (~ *fag-): 
(vb.) *fag- ‘to bud, to sprout, to grow’; 
(n.) *fag-a ‘outgrowth, bud, sprout, protuberance’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fak"- (~ *fak"-): 
(vb.) *€ak^- ‘to beat, to strike, to break’; 
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748. 


749. 


750. 


75]. 


752. 


753. 


754. 


755. 


756. 


pn 


(n.) *fak'-a ‘the act of beating, striking, breaking’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *fal-): 

(vb.) *fal- ‘to be high, tall, elevated, exalted; to rise high; to ascend’; 
(n.) *fal-a ‘highest point: peak, summit, mountain’; 

(particle) *fal- ‘on, upon, on top of, over, above, beyond’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fal- (~ *fal-): 
(vb.) *fal- ‘to make a fire, to light a fire, to ignite, to kindle, to burn’; 
(n.) *fal-a ‘fire, torch’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *fam-): 
(vb.) *fam- ‘to sink, to dip, to plunge’; 
(n.) *fam-a ‘deep place, valley’; (adj.) ‘sunken, deep’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *am-): 

(vb.) *fam- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 

(n.) *fam-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 

Extended form (Semitic and Indo-European): 
(vb.) *fam-V-d- ‘to lift, to raise, to make high’; 
(n.) fam-d-a ‘highest point, tip, top’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fam- (~ *¢am-): 
(vb.) *£am- ‘to shoot, to hurl, to throw’; 
(n.) *fam-a ‘arrow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fan- (~ *fan-): 
(vb.) *fan- ‘to breathe, to respire, to live’; 
(n.) *fan-a ‘life, breath’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fay-a ‘upper part’; (particle) *fay- “up, above’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fap’- (~ *¢ap’-): 
(vb.) *fap '- ‘to grasp, to seize, to take hold of, to take by force’; 
(n.) *fap '-a ‘grasp, hold, seizure’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *€ar-a ‘back, rear; hindquarters, behind’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *far- (~ *far-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *far-V-g- ‘to climb on, to mount; to rise, to ascend; to lift up, to raise’; 
(n.) *far-g-a ‘climbing, mounting’ 


Proto-Nostratic root * fath- (~ *fath-): 
(vb.) *fat^- ‘to move, to proceed, to advance (in years)’; 
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759. 


760. 


762. 


763. 


764. 


765. 


766. 


767. 


768. 


(n.) *fat^-a ‘maturity, old age; advance’; (adj.) ‘mature, old; advanced’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fen-: 
(vb.) *fen- ‘to see, to notice, to pay attention’; 
(n.) *fen-a ‘sight, view, attention’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *£er-: 
(vb.) *£en- ‘to think, to consider’; 
(n.) *fey-a ‘thought, idea, notion, concept, intention, deliberation’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fey-: 
(vb.) *fey- ‘to know, to recognize’; 
(n.) *fey-a ‘sight, recognition’; (adj.) ‘known, seen, recognized’ 


. Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fig-a ‘young of an animal, calf? 


Proto-Nostratic root *fim- (~ *fem-): 
(vb.) *fim- ‘to suck, to swallow’; 
(n.) *fim-a ‘the act of sucking, swallowing; breast, nipple, teat’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *for»-: 
(vb.) *€or*- ‘to turn or twist round’; 
(n.) *for?-a ‘turning, twisting; binding, tying; sewing, weaving? 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fub-a ‘bosom, breast’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *funy- (~ *fony-): 

(vb.) *fun»- ‘to eat, to drink, to swallow; to feed (on), to suck (milk from a 
breast)’; 

(n.) *fun*-a ‘food, meal 


Proto-Nostratic root *fur- (~ *for-): 
(vb.) *fur- ‘to be firm, hard, strong’; 
(n.) *fur-a ‘firmness, hardness, strength’; (adj.) ‘firm, hard, strong’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *fut’- (~ *fot’-): 
(vb.) *fut’- ‘to smell’; 
(n.) *fut’-a ‘smell, odor, fragrance’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *fuw-a (~ *fow-a) ‘herd of small animals, sheep and 
goats’ 
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769. 


770. 


771. 


772. 


773. 


774. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x 


Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xal-): 

(vb.) *xal- ‘to wear down, to wear out, to weaken; to be worn out, worn 
down, weakened’; 

(n.) *xal-a ‘weakness, exhaustion, fatigue, weariness’; (adj.) ‘weak, worn out, 
tired, exhausted, weary’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *fal- ‘to lay waste, to destroy, to kill, to slaughter’; 

(n.) *fal-a ‘destruction, violence, killing, slaughter’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *xal- (~ *xal-): 

(vb.) *xal- ‘to divide, to allot, to apportion, to enumerate, to count’; 

(n.) *xal-a ‘division, allotment, portion, share; measurement, calculation, 
number’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *xam- (~ *xam-): 

(vb.) *xam- ‘to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; 

(n.) *xam-a ‘a male (human or animal)’ 

Extended form (Dravidian and Indo-European): 

(vb.) *xam-V-d- ‘to be wild, fierce, brave, strong, manly’; 

(n.) *xam-d-a ‘a male (human or animal)’ (*xam-d- > *xan-d-) 


Proto-Nostratic root *xan- (~ *xan-): 
(vb.) *xan- ‘to sprout, to floursh, to bloom’; 
(n.) *xan-a ‘sprout, bloom, blossom’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *xay- (~ *xan-): 

(vb.) *xan- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 

(n.) *xay-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 

(particle) *xay- ‘on top of, over, above’ 

Extended form: 

(n.) *xag-t^-a ‘the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 
part? 


Proto-Nostratic root *xay- (~ *xay-): 

Extended form: 

(n.) *xay-t'-a ‘the most prominent or foremost (person or thing), front, front 
part’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *xan- ‘to lift, to raise; to rise, to go upward, to ascend’; 

(n.) *xay-a ‘that which is most prominent, foremost, visible, or noticeable’; 

(particle) *xay- ‘on top of, over, above’ 


INDEX VERBORUM 


. Proto-Nostratic root *xat’- (~ *xat’-): 
(vb.) *xat’- ‘to cut into, to hollow out, to engrave, to prick, to pierce’; 
(n.) *xat’-a ‘slice, carving, engraving, engraved line, incision’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *xol-: 
(vb.) *xol- ‘to be separated or apart from, by oneself, alone; to set apart’; 
(n.) *xol-a ‘solitude, seclusion, loneliness’; (adj.) ‘alone, lonely’ 


777. 


778. 


779. 


780. 


781. 


782. 


783. 


784. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *x" 


Proto-Nostratic root *xWal- (~ *xWal-): 
(vb.) *x"al- ‘to pull (off, out), to tear (off, out)’; 
(n.) *x"al-a ‘the act of pulling or tearing (off, out)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *x"at’- (~ *xat’-): 
(vb.) *x”at’- ‘to scratch, to scrape’; 
(n.) *x"at'-a ‘the act of scratching, scraping’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *x"at’- (~ *xat’-): 
(vb.) *x”at’- ‘to chatter, to speak’; 
(n.) *x"at'-a ‘chatter, talk’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *x"e[-: 
(vb.) *x"el»- ‘to gulp down’; 
(n.) *x"el¥-a ‘neck, throat? 


Proto-Nostratic root *xir- (~ *xer-): 
(vb.) *x"ir- ‘to make a loud noise, to make a shrill sound’; 
(n.) *x"ir-a ‘loud noise’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y 
Proto-Nostratic root *yam- (~ *yam-): 
(vb.) *yam- ‘to be or become dark; to cover, to hide’; 


(n.) *yam-a ‘darkness; sunset, evening’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *yil- (~ *yel-): 
(vb.) *yil- ‘to bear, to give birth, to beget (of humans)’; 


(n.) *yil-a ‘child, youth, young person’; (adj.) ‘young, immature’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *yor-: 


(vb.) *yor- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; to abandon’; 


(n.) *yor-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ 
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787. 


788. 


789. 


790. 


79]. 


792. 


793. 


794. 


795. 


Extended form: 
(vb.) *yor-V-b- ‘to leave, to go away, to depart; to separate; to abandon’; 
(n.) *yor-b-a ‘leaving, departure; separation; abandonment’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *y 


Proto-Nostratic root *ya?- (~ *ya?-): 
(vb.) *ya?- ‘to tie, to bind, to gird’; 
(n.) *ya?-a ‘binding, bond, bandage; belt, girdle’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yam-a ‘water, sea’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *yan- (~ *yan-): 
(vb.) *yan- ‘to say, to speak’; 
(n.) *yan-a ‘saying, word, expression’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *yaw- (— *yaw-): 
(vb.) *yaw- ‘to produce young’; 
(n.) *yaw-a ‘youth, young person, child’; (adj.) ‘young’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *yiw-a (~ *yew-a) ‘grain’ 
y 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *yor-a ‘set of two, group of two; a pair of ...' (> *two") 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *w 


Proto-Nostratic Ist person personal pronoun stem *wa- (~ *wa-) ‘I, me; we 


, 


us 
Proto-Nostratic sentence particle *wa- (~ *wa-) ‘and, also, but; like, as’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *waf- (~ *wof-): 
(vb.) *wat- ‘to call, to cry out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wat-a ‘cry, howl, clamor, shout, noise’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wad- (~ *wad-): 
(vb.) *wad- ‘to take, to lead, to carry, to bring’; 
(n.) *wad-a ‘the act of taking, leading, carrying, bringing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wah- (~ *wah-): 
(vb.) *wah- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound’; 
(n.) *wah-a ‘wound, scar; knife, sword, blade, spear(head)’ 
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800. 
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803. 


804. 


805. 
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Proto-Nostratic root *wak’- (~ *wak’-): 
(vb.) *wak’- ‘to rouse, to stir up, to excite’; 
(n.) *wak’-a ‘energy, vigor, strength, power, might’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to be or become strong’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘strength, power’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to pull (out)'; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘pulling, dragging’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to cry out, to call out, to shout’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘sound, noise, cry, wail, lamentation, howl, hubbub’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to go, to go away, to depart’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘departure, flight, escape’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to flow, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘flow, trickle; wetness, moisture, dampness’; (adj.) ‘wet, damp’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to set fire to, to burn, to heat up, to warm’; 
(n.) *wal-a ‘heat, warmth, boiling’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal- (~ *wal-): 

(vb.) *wal- ‘to crush, to grind, to wear out; to rub, to press; to be worn out, 
weak; to fade, to wither, to waste away’; 

(n.) *wal-a ‘distress, pain, difficulty; weakness, hunger, starvation’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wab-): 
(vb.) *wal- ‘to turn, to roll, to revolve’; 
(n.) *waly-a ‘circle, circumference; turn, rotation’; (adj.) ‘round’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wal»- (~ *wab-): 

(vb.) *wal’- ‘to blaze, to shine, to be bright’; 

(n.) *wal’-a ‘whiteness, glitter, luster, brightness, light’; (adj.) “shining, 
bright, white’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wam- (~ *wam-): 
(vb.) *wam- ‘to eject, to spit out, to spit up’; 
(n.) *wam-a ‘spittle, vomit’ 
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812. 


813. 


814. 


815. 


816. 


817. 


Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to stay, to remain’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘abode, dwelling’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘share, portion, period (of time)’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wan-a ‘first, first-born, eldest’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wan- (~ *wan-): 
(vb.) *wan- ‘to bend’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘bend, curve’; (adj.) ‘crooked, bent, curved’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *way- (~ *way-): 
(vb.) *way- ‘to strike, to stab, to wound, to cut’; 
(n.) *wan-a ‘cut, slash, gash, wound; harm, injury; dagger, knife’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *war-a ‘man, male, male animal’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 

(vb.) *war- ‘to look, to watch out for, to observe, to care for’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘watch, vigil, guardianship, care; watchman, guard, keeper, 
warder’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to comb’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘comb’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 

(vb.) *war- ‘to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a “uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 

(vb.) *war- ‘to raise, to elevate, to grow, to increase’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘uppermost, highest, or topmost part’ 
Probably identical to: 

(vb.) *war- ‘to stretch, to extend, to expand’; 

(n.) *war-a ‘width, breadth, length’; (adj.) ‘wide, broad’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-): 
(vb.) *war- ‘to burn, to blaze’; 
(n.) *war-a ‘blaze, flame, heat, warmth’ 
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819. 


820. 


821. 


822. 


823. 


824. 


825. 


826. 


Proto-Nostratic root *war- (~ *war-) and/or *wir- (~ *wer-): 

(vb.) *war- and/or *wir- ‘to say, to speak, to tell, to point out, to make 
known’; 

(n.) *war-a and/or *wir-a ‘news, report, gossip, speech’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was)-): 

(vb.) *was¥- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 

(n.) *was?-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *was¥- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 
away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 

(n.) *wasy-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 
decomposition’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *was?- (~ *was¥-): 

(vb.) *was¥- ‘to crush, to grind, to pound, to wear out; to wither, to fade, to rot 
away, to waste away, to dry up, to decay’; 

(n.) *was¥-a ‘the act of crushing, grinding, pounding; wasting away, decay, 
decomposition" 

Identical to: 

(vb.) *was¥- ‘to be or become worn out, tired, weary, fatigued, exhausted’; 

(n.) *was?-a ‘weariness, fatigue, exhaustion’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *was- (~ *was-): 

(vb.) *was- ‘to add (to), to augment, to increase, to heap up’; 

(n.) *was-a ‘augmentation, increase, addition, increment’; (adj.) ‘increased, 
augmented, heaped up, filled, full’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wath- (~ *wat-): 
(vb.) *wat^- ‘to pass (of time); to grow old, to age’; 
(n.) *wat^-a ‘year, age’; (adj.) ‘old’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wath- (~ *wat-): 
(vb.) *wat^- ‘to say, to speak, to be talkative’; 
(n.) *wat^-a ‘sound, cry, chatter, babble, report’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wat’)-a ‘the belly, stomach, bowels; womb; the interior 
or inside of anything’ 


Proto-Nostratic exclamation *way ‘woe!’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *wa3- (~ *wa3-): 


(vb.) *wa3- ‘to flow’; 
(n.) *wa3-a ‘running water’ 
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834. 


835. 


836. 


837. 


838. 


Proto-Nostratic root *wed-: 
(vb.) *wed- ‘to strike (with a weapon)’; 
(n.) *wed-a ‘death, ruin, murder; strike, cut, wound, scar; weapon, axe’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wel-: 
(vb.) *wel- ‘to slay, to fight’; 
(n.) *wel-a *conquest, victory, defeat, slaughter, massacre; fight, battle, attack" 


Proto-Nostratic root *wel-: 
(vb.) *wel’- ‘to be open, to be vacant’; 
(n.) *wel’-a ‘open space, open land, field, meadow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wel)-: 
(vb.) *wel¥- ‘to well up, to surge, to flow forth, to flood’; 
(n.) *wel»-a ‘deluge, flood, inundation; surge, wave’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wet’-: 
(vb.) *wet’- ‘to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *wet’-a ‘water’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wig- (~ *weg-): 
(vb.) *wig- ‘to carry, to convey’; 
(n.) *wig-a *burden, load; conveyance, cart, vehicle" 


Proto-Nostratic root *wil»- (~ *wel’-): 

(vb.) *wil»- ‘to become bright, to manifest, to appear, to come into view’; 

(n.) *wil’-a ‘appearance, manifestation; light, brightness, radiance, splendor’; 
(adj.) ‘bright, manifest, clear’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *win- (~ *wen-) or *wig- (~ *weg-): 
(vb.) *win- or *wir- ‘to strive for, to wish for, to desire’; 
(n.) *win-a or *wig-a ‘wish, desire? 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wir-a ‘a kind of tree: aspen, alder, poplar, or the like’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *wos-: 
(vb.) *wos- ‘to trade, to deal’; 
(n.) *wos-a ‘trade, commerce’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wot!-: 
(vb.) *wot^- ‘to take hold of, to seize, to grasp, to collect, to take away’; 
(n.) *wot^-a ‘the act of taking, seizing, grasping’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *woy-: 
(vb.) *woy- ‘to make an effort, to act with energy’; 
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840. 


841. 
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(n.) *woy-a ‘strength, power’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (vb.) *woy-: 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *woy-V-k- ‘to arrange or put in order’; 

(n.) *woy-K^-a ‘arrangement, order; straightness, correctness, rectitude’; (adj.) 
‘straight, right, correct, true’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wun-d-a (~ *won-d-a) ‘(young, fine, or soft) hair’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *wur-a (~ *wor-a) ‘squirrel’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *wury- (~ *wor?-): 
(vb.) *wur?- ‘to scratch, to incise, to dig up’; 
(n.) *wur?-a ‘pit, ditch’ 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *wuy- (~ *woy-) or *Huy- (~ *Hoy-): 
(vb.) *wuy- or *Huy- ‘to swim, to float’; 
(n.) *wuy-a or *Huy-a ‘swim, swimming, floating’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *m 


Proto-Nostratic indefinite pronoun stem *ma- (~ *mo-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- 
(~ *mo-) ‘one, someone, somebody, anyone, anybody; other, another’: 


Note: This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested by 
Illi¢-Svityé), with three degrees of distance: 

Proximate: *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘this’; 

Intermediate: *mi- (~ *me-) ‘that’; 

Distant: *mu- (~ *mo-) ‘that yonder’ 


As in the stems: 

Proximate: *khiq- (~ *kha-) ‘this’; *thg- (~ *th5-) ‘this’; 
Intermediate: *khi- (~ *kħe-) ‘that’; *thi- (~ *the-) ‘that’; 
Distant: *khu- (~ *kho-) ‘that yonder’ *phy- (~ *tho-) ‘that yonder’ 


Proto-Nostratic (nursery word) (n.) *ma(a) ‘mother, mommy’, (reduplicated) 
*mam(m)a, *mema ‘mother; (mother’s) breast, milk’; used as a verb, the 
meaning was probably ‘to suckle, to nurse; to suck (the breast)’ 
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Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *ma(?)- (~ *ma(?)-) ‘no, not’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *ma?- (~ *map-): 

(vb.) *ma?- ‘to increase (in number), to be abundant, to be many’; 

(n.) *ma?-a ‘large quantity, plenty, abundance’; (adj.) ‘great, big, large, many, 
abundant’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mad- (~ *mad-): 

(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mad-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mad-w-a ‘honey, mead’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mag- (~ *mag-): 

(vb.) *mag- ‘to be of great influence, importance, or power; to be eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’; 

(n.) *mag-a ‘strength, power, might; glory, splendor, magnificence, grandeur, 
nobility, honor, distinction, excellence’; (adj.) “strong, powerful, eminent, 
exalted, highly esteemed, glorious, illustrious’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mag-a ‘earth, land’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mag-a ‘young person, child’; (adj.) “young’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mah- (~ *mah-): 
(vb.) *mah- ‘to increase, to swell, to exceed, to surpass, to be great’; 
(n.) *mah-a ‘bigness, greatness, fullness, excellence’; (adj.) “big, great, full’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mak^-a ‘neck’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *maK^- (~ *mak?-): 

(vb.) *mak^- ‘to deceive, to trick, to cheat; to be deceived, troubled, confused, 
perplexed’; 

(n.) *mak?-a ‘deception, trickery, confusion’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mak’- (~ *mak’-): 

(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be great, strong, mighty, powerful’; 

(n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘great, strong, powerful; much, many’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to 
swell, to expand’; 
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(n.) *mik’-a ‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, 
great, much’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mak’- (~ *mak’-): 
(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be happy, cheerful; to be pleasant, agreeable’; 
(n.) *mak’-a ‘happiness, joy, pleasure’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘hill, mountain’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to fill, to be or become full, to increase’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘fullness, abundance’; (adj.) ‘full, filled, abundant, numerous, 
many’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to be favorably disposed towards, to care about, to be devoted to, 
to like’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘goodness, pleasantness’; (adj.) ‘good, pleasant, pleasing’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mal-a ‘honey’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to draw (out), to squeeze (out), to suck (out); to give suck, to 
suckle, to nurse’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘milk; breast 


Proto-Nostratic root (Eurasiatic only) *mal- (~ *mal-): 
(vb.) *mal- *to rub, to wipe, to stroke"; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘the act of rubbing, wiping, stroking’ 


Proto-Nostratic (adj.) *mal-a ‘other, next, second’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘bend, turn’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, perplexity, bewilderment’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mal- (~ *mal-): 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to be confused, perplexed, disturbed, bewildered, mistaken’; 
(n.) *mal-a ‘confusion, perplexity, bewilderment’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *mal- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 

(n.) *mal-a ‘bend, turn’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 
(vb.) *man- ‘to suckle, to nurse (a child), to breastfeed’; 
(n.) *man-a ‘suckling, young (of humans and animals); breast’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 

(vb.) *man- ‘to count, to reckon’ (> ‘to consider, to think’ > ‘to recount’ > ‘to 
say, to speak’); 

(n.) *man-a ‘counting, reckoning’ 

Note: There may be more than one Proto-Nostratic root involved here: (1) 

*man- ‘to count, to reckon’ and (2) *man- ‘to say, to speak’. 


Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 

(vb.) *man- ‘to stay, to remain, to abide, to dwell; to be firm, steadfast, 
established, enduring’; 

(n.) *man-a ‘dwelling, house, home’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 

(vb.) *man- ‘to protect, to watch over, to stand guard over, to care for, to take 
care of, to tend’; 

(n.) *man-a ‘protection, care, guardianship; watchman, herdsman, guardian, 
protector’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 

(vb.) *man- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 

(n.) *man-a ‘multitude, crowd, herd, flock’ 

Related to (extended form): 

(vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 

(n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, crowd’; 
(adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *man- (~ *man-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *man-V-g- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 

(n.) *man-g-a ‘great number, large amount; abundance; multitude, crowd’; 
(adj.) ‘many, numerous, copious, abundant; swollen, big, fat, strong’ 

Related to: 

(vb.) *man- ‘to swell, to expand, to grow, to increase’; 

(n.) *man-a ‘multitude, crowd, herd, flock’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man)-): 

(vb.) *man»- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 

(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust? 

Derivative: 

(n.) “maw -a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’ 
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Proto-Nostratic (n.) *man-a ‘progenitor, begetter, man, male; penis’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *many- ‘to lust after, to desire passionately, to copulate with, to have 
sexual intercourse, to beget’; 

(n.) *many-a ‘ardent desire, passion, lust’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *many- (~ *man)-): 
(vb.) *man»- ‘to hold, to take’; 
(n.) *many-a ‘hand, paw’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *maqw'- (~ *maq"?-): 

(vb.) *maq"^- ‘to twist, to turn; to overturn, to turn upside down, to turn 
round’; 

(n.) *maq"^-a ‘twist, turn; overturning’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to strive against, to oppose, to fight with or against; to argue, to 
quarrel, to contend, to dispute, to disagree’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘quarrel, argument, dispute, fight’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘(young) man, male (human or animal)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ 
(> ‘to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to go (round), to walk, to run; to go after, to run or chase after’ 
(> ‘to seek, to pursue’); 

(n.) *mar-a ‘walk, walking, passage; road, track, way’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to smear, to anoint, to rub (with grease, oil, fat, ointment)’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘grease, oil, fat, ointment, unguent’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mar- (~ *mar-): 
(vb.) *mar- ‘to soil, to stain’; 
(n.) *mar-a ‘spot, stain, dirt’; (adj.) ‘dark, dirty, soiled’ 


Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mar-a ‘marsh, swamp’ 
Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mar-a ‘tree, wood’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mar*- (~ *marJ-): 

(vb.) *mar?- ‘to be weakened, to wither away, to decay; to be or become sick, 
to fall ill; to die (from a fatal disease), to perish’; 

(n.) *mar?-a ‘sickness, illness, fatal disease, malady, ailment; death’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mat^-a or *met^-a ‘middle’; (particle) *mat^- or *met- 
‘in the middle of, with, among’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 

(vb.) *mat’- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mad- ‘to stretch, to expand, to lengthen, to draw out, to measure out’; 
(n.) *mad-a ‘measure, measurement, amount; extent, limit’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mat’- (~ *mat’-): 
(vb.) *mat’- ‘to be or become wet, moist’; 
(n.) *mat’-a ‘moisture, wetness; dew, rain’; (adj.) “wet, moist’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *maw- (~ *maw-): 
(vb.) *maw- ‘to be wet’; 
(n.) *maw-a ‘water, liquid, fluid’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mel-: 

(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 
weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 
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(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out 
or down’ 


Proto-Nostratic interrogative pronoun stem *mi- (~ *me-) ‘who?, which?, 
what?’, relative pronoun stem *ma- (~ *ma-) ‘who, which, what’ 


Proto-Nostratic first person singular *mi (~ *me) ‘I, me’, first person plural 
(inclusive) *ma (~ *ma) ‘we, us’ 


Note: in Afrasian and Dravidian, first person singular *mi and first person 
plural (inclusive) *ma have been mostly lost. 


Proto-Nostratic root *mi?- (~ *me?-): 
(vb.) *mi?- ‘to cut’; 
(n.) *mi?-a ‘cutting instrument: knife’ (later also ‘sickle, scythe’) 


Proto-Nostratic root *mig- (~ *meg-): 
(vb.) *mig- ‘to give’; 
(n.) *mig-a ‘gift’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mih- (~ *meh-): 
(vb.) *mih- ‘to measure, to mark off’; 
(n.) *mif-a ‘measure, measurement? 


Proto-Nostratic root *mik’- (~ *mek’-): 

(vb.) *mik’- ‘to exceed, to surpass, to be in excess, to grow, to increase, to 
swell, to expand’; 

(n.) *mik’-a ‘growth, excess, increase, abundance, fullness’; (adj.) ‘large, big, 
great, much’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mak’- ‘to be great, strong, mighty, powerful’; 

(n.) *mak’-a ‘strength, power’; (adj.) ‘great, strong, powerful; much, many’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *min-a ‘(a kind of) fish’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mir- (~ *mer-): 
(vb.) *mir- ‘to stab, to pierce, to wound, to cause pain’; 
(n.) *mir-a ‘wound, pain’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mol-: 

(vb.) *mol- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mol-a ‘crumb, piece, morsel; mortar’; (adj.) ‘crushed, ground, worn out 
or down’ 
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Note also: 

(vb.) *mel- ‘to rub’ (> ‘to rub into, to crush, to grind down; to rub smooth, to 
polish, to wipe; to wear out, to soften; to become worn out, weak, tired, 
weary’); 

(n.) *mel-a ‘smoothness, softness; weakness’; (adj.) ‘smooth, soft, tender, 
weak, worn out, tired, weary’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mor-a ‘any body of water: sea, lake, flood, stream, pool, 
cistern, reservoir, basin, canal, channel’ 


Proto-Nostratic *muk’- (~ *mok’-): 

(vb.) *muk’- ‘to strain, to make great efforts’; 

(n.) *muk’-a ‘straining (as a woman in labor or as when defecating), effort; 
fatigue, suffering’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mun- (~ *mon-): 

(vb.) *mun- ‘to protrude, to stand out; to jut out; to be first, foremost, in front 
of; 

(n.) *mun-a ‘topmost or most prominent part, highest or farthest point’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *mun-a ‘egg, testicle’ 
Extended form (Dravidian and Slavic): 
(n.) *mun-d-a (~ *mon-d-a) ‘egg, testicle’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mun- (~ *moy-): 

(vb.) *mun- ‘to torment, to torture, to afflict; to cause pain, trouble, distress, 
suffering, difficulty; to suffer; to be in pain, trouble, distress, suffering, 
difficulty’; 

(n.) *muy-a ‘suffering, pain, malady, difficulty, distress, affliction, calamity, 
misery’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to crush, to break, to destroy’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘break, breach, rupture, fracture’; (adj.) ‘crushed, broken, 
destroyed, ruptured, mutilated; weakened’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 

(vb.) *mur- ‘to turn, to twist, to bend’; 

(n.) *mur-a ‘bend, curve’ 

Note also: 

(vb.) *mar- ‘to turn: to overturn, to turn round, to turn over, etc.; to twist, to 
whirl, to roll; to bend’; 

(n.) *mar-a ‘the act of turning, turning over, turning round, etc.; rope, coil, 
string, cord’ 
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907. Proto-Nostratic (Eurasiatic only) (n.) *mur-a ‘mulberry, blackberry’ 


908. Proto-Nostratic root *mur- (~ *mor-): 
(vb.) *mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 
(n.) *mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 
Reduplicated: 
(vb.) *mur-mur- ‘to make noise, to make sound, to murmur’; 
(n.) *mur-mur-a ‘noise, sound, murmur’ 


909. Proto-Nostratic root *mus¥- (~ *mos?-): 
(vb.) *mus¥- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 
Extended form (Indo-European and Uralic): 
(vb.) *mus¥-V-k’- ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water, to bathe’; 
(n.) *mus¥-k’-a ‘immersion, dip, plunge, bath’ 


910. Proto-Nostratic root *muy- (~ *moy-): 
(vb.) *muy- ‘to return, to give back’; 
(n.) *muy-a ‘that which is returned or given back: return, recompense, 
requital, repayment, etc.’ 
PROTO-NOSTRATIC *n 
911. Proto-Nostratic first person singular personal pronoun *na (~ *na) ‘I, me’ 
Note: On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this 
stem may have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian [Emegir] 


gd.e [= /ga-/] 'T supports such a reconstruction as well. 


912. Proto-Nostratic first person plural exclusive personal pronoun *na (~ *na) 
“we, us’ 


913. Proto-Nostratic deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) ‘this, that’ 
914. Proto-Nostratic interrogative-relative particle *na- (~ *na-) 


915. Proto-Nostratic negative/prohibitive particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ 
*no) ‘no, not’ 


916. Proto-Nostratic root *naf- (~ *na‘-): 
(vb.) *nat- ‘to come, to go, to journey, to travel’; 
(n.) *naf-a ‘journey’ 
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Proto-Nostratic root *nab- (~ *nab-): 

(vb.) *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’; 

(n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ 
Derivative: 

(n.) *nab-a ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy sky’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) (Eurasiatic only) *nab-a ‘heavy rain, storm cloud, cloudy 
sky' 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *nab- ‘to burst forth, to gush forth’; 

(n.) *nab-a ‘a bursting or gushing forth’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nad»- (~ *nad»-): 
(vb.) *nad»- ‘to press, to crush, to mash’; 
(n.) *nady-a ‘anything crushed or mashed’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nad¥- (~ *nad»-): 

(vb.) *nad»- ‘to vex, to disturb, to annoy, to irritate, to agitate; to be annoying, 
irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’; 

(n.) *nad*-a ‘vexation, disturbance, annoyance, irritation, trouble’; (adj.) 
‘annoying, irritating, malicious, rude, bad, mean, base’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nag- (~ *nag-): 
(vb.) *nag- ‘to strike, to split, to pierce, to stab’; 
(n.) *nag-a ‘stroke, blow, wound’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nah- (~ *nah-): 
(vb.) *nah- ‘to tremble, to shake; to fear, to be afraid’; 
(n.) *nah-a ‘fear’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nak"-a *(animal) skin, pelt, hide’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nakwh- (~ *nakw'-): 
(vb.) *nak"^- ‘to lie down, to go to sleep, to go to bed’; 
(n.) *nak'-a ‘bedtime, evening, nighttime’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nap^- (~ *nap^-), *niph- (~ *nep^-), *nup^- (~ *nop^-): 
(vb.) *nap"-, *nip^-, *nup^- ‘to breathe, to blow’; 
(n.) *nap^-a, *nip^-a, *nup*-a ‘breath, life’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nat -a ‘woman, female relative’ 
Proto-Nostratic root *nat’- (~ *nat’-): 


(vb.) *nat’- ‘to moisten, to wet’; 
n.) *nat’-a ‘wetness, dampness, moistness’; (adj.) “wet, damp, moist’ 
p y p 
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Proto-Nostratic (n.) *ner-a ‘the highest, foremost, or most prominent person 
or thing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *net ?-: 

(vb.) *net ?- ‘to turn, to twist together, to tie, to bind, to weave, to entwine’; 

(n.) *net?-a ‘anything twisted together, woven, entwined: mat, net, web, etc.; 
weaving, entwining, braiding’ 


Proto-Nostratic second person personal pronoun stem *ni (— *ne) and/or *na 
(^ *na) ‘you’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nik^- (~ *nekh-): 

(vb.) *nik^- ‘to strike, to hit’; 

(n.) *nik^-a ‘injury, harm, damage, wound, murder, destruction; suffering, 
pain’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nit¢"- (~ *net#"-): 
(vb.) *nitd^- ‘to lift (up), to raise; to carry, to take; to rise, to arise’; 
(n.) *nit?^-a ‘the act of lifting, raising, carrying’ 


Proto-Nostratic (particle) *nu ‘now, at present, currently’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nusy- (~ *nos-): 

(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 

Derivatives: 

(n.) *nus’-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by marriage: wife, bride, 
sister-in-law, daughter-in-law? 

(vb.) *nusy- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in 
pain’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *nus’-a ‘woman, female; any female connected by 

marriage: wife, bride, sister-in-law, daughter-in-law’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


Semantic development as in Naikri kora/ ‘daughter-in-law, bride’ and Telugu 
kodalu ‘daughter-in-law’, both from the same stem found in Tamil kura 
‘young, tender’, Kannada koda ‘tenderness, tender age, youth’, Tulu kore 
‘weak, small’, etc. 
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Proto-Nostratic root *nusy- (~ *nos-): 

(vb.) *nus"- ‘to be weakened, debilitated, sick; to ache, to suffer, to be in 
pain’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘weakness, sickness, disease, malady, ache, pain, affliction’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *nus¥- ‘to be small, minute, soft, weak, delicate’; 

(n.) *nus¥-a ‘smallness, insufficiency, decrease, diminishment’; (adj.) ‘small, 
minute, soft, weak, delicate’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *ny 


Proto-Nostratic root *nvaf- (~ *n¥af-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *nvaf-V-r- ‘to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 
(up), to mature’; 

(n.) *n¥af-r-a ‘shoot, sprout, seedling’ 

Derivative: 

(n.) *n"af-r-a “young man, boy, youth’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n"af-r-a ‘young man, boy, youth’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *n*at-V-r- ‘to appear, to arise, to sprout, to come into being; to grow 
(up), to mature’; 

(n.) *n¥af-r-a ‘shoot, sprout, seedling’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *n"am- (~ *nYam-): 
(vb.) *n"am- ‘to press, to squeeze’; 
(n.) *n"am-a ‘pressing, squeezing’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) *n"ap^-a ‘offspring, descendant, young one’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *nYukh- (~ *nvokh-): 
(vb.) *n»uk^- ‘to shake, to tremble’; 
(n.) *n"uk^-a ‘shaking, trembling’ 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *] 


Proto-Nostratic root */ab- (~ *lab-): 

(vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 

(n.) */ab-a ‘taking, grasping’ 

Possible derivative: 

(vb.) */ab- ‘to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 
(n.) */ab-a ‘eating, sucking’ 
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943. 


944. 


945. 


946. 


947. 


948. 


949. 


950. 


Proto-Nostratic root */ab- (~ *lab-): 

(vb.) */ab- ‘to eat greedily, to lap (up), to suck milk’; 
(n.) */ab-a ‘eating, sucking’ 

Possibly related to or derived from: 

(vb.) */ab- ‘to take hold of, to grasp’; 

(n.) */ab-a ‘taking, grasping’ 


Assuming semantic development from ‘to grasp with the teeth’ > ‘to eat 
greedily’ as in Proto- Tungus */aba-da- ‘to eat greedily’. 


Proto-Nostratic root */ag- (~ *lag-): 
(vb.) */ag- *to put, place, lay, or set down'; 
(n.) */ag-a ‘the act of putting, placing, laying, or setting down’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ */ah-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to shine, to blaze, to burn’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘shining, blazing, burning? 


Proto-Nostratic root */ah- (~ *lah-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to make flow, to pour, to moisten, to wet’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘flowing, pouring; moistness, wetness’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */afi- (~ *lah-): 
(vb.) */ah- ‘to strike, to fight’; 
(n.) */ah-a ‘fight, battle, slaughter’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */ak?- (onomatopoetic): 
(vb.) */ak"- ‘to lick, to lap up’; 
(n.) *ak^-a ‘licking’ 


Proto-Nostratic */ak^- (~ *lakh-): 
(vb.) */ak^- ‘to go on foot, to travel on foot’; 
(n.) *lak"-a ‘leg, foot’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */ak - (~ *lak’-): 
(vb.) */ak’- ‘to gather, to collect’; 
(n.) */ak"-a ‘collection’; (adj.) ‘gathered, collected, picked, chosen’ 


. Proto-Nostratic root *lak’- (~ *lak’-), *lik’- (~ *lek’-), *luk’- (~ *lok’-) 


(onomatopoetic): 
(vb.) *lak’-, *lik’-, *luk’- ‘to lick’; 
(n.) *lak’-a, *lik’-a, *luk’-a ‘licking’ 
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952. 


953. 


954. 


955. 


956. 


957. 


958. 


959. 


960. 


961. 


Proto-Nostratic root */am- (~ *lam-): 

(vb.) */am- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to duck 
down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) */am-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 

Extended form: 

(vb.) */am-V-d- ‘to bend down, to stoop down, to sink down, to lie down, to 
duck down; to be or become bent down, curved down; to be low’; 

(n.) */am-d-a ‘lowland, low-lying ground, any piece of land’; (adj.) ‘low’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */as"- (~ *las-), *lis"- (~ *lesy-), *lusY- (~ *los»-) (?) 
(onomatopoetic): 

(vb.) */as»-, *lis"-, *lus»- ‘to lick, to lap (up); 

(n.) *las)-a, *lis"-a, *lusY-a “tongue; lip’ 


Proto-Nostratic (n.) */at^-a ‘skin’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to bend, to twist, to turn’; 
(n.) */aw- ‘bend, twist, turn’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to shine’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘light, glow’; (adj.) ‘shining, gleaming, glowing, bright’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *law-): 
(vb.) */aw- ‘to separate, to divide, to part, to sever, to detach’; 
(n.) */aw-a ‘part cut off, separation, division’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *law- (~ *law-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) */aw-V-h- ‘to moisten, to water; to wash, to clean’; 
(n.) */aw-h-a ‘the act of bathing, washing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */ax"- (~ */ax-): 
(vb.) */ax"- *to strike, to hit, to beat'; 
(n.) *Jax"-a ‘the act of striking, hitting, beating; stroke, hit, blow’ 


Proto-Nostratic root */i2- (~ *1e?-): 
(vb.) */i?- ‘to come into being, to arise, to grow, to become’; 
(n.) */i?-a ‘being, becoming? 


Proto-Nostratic root */ip - (~ *lep’-): 
(vb.) */ip’- ‘to form, to fashion, to mold’; 
(n.) */ip’-a ‘form, mold’ 
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962. 


963. 


964. 


965. 


966. 


967. 


968. 


PROTO-NOSTRATIC *r 


Proto-Nostratic root *ra?- (~ *rar-): 

(vb.) *ra?- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) *ra?-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) “seeing, perceiving’ 
Extended form: 

(vb.) *ra?-V-y- ‘to see, to perceive’; 

(n.) *ra?-y-a ‘sight, observation, perception’; (adj.) ‘seeing, perceiving’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rag- (~ *rag-): 

(vb.) *rag- ‘to stir, to move, to shake’; 

(n.) *rag-a ‘trembling, quaking, shaking, rocking; movement; collapse (from 
shaking)’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rak^- (~ *rak-): 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak^-a ‘twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 

Derivative: 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rakt-a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rak^- (~ *rak?-): 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to put, join, fit, or fasten (together); to assemble, to prepare, to 
construct’; 

(n.) *rak^-a ‘the act of putting, joining, fitting, or fastening (together); the act 
of assembling, preparing, constructing’ 

Derivative of: 

(vb.) *rak^- ‘to twist, to turn, to bend; to tie, to bind, to fasten’; 

(n.) *rak"-a ‘twist, turn, bend; tie, bond, cord’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak’-): 

(vb.) *rak’- ‘to stretch, to extend, to draw out’; 

(n.) *rak’-a ‘the act of stretching, extending, drawing out; stretch, extension’; 
(adj.) ‘stretched, extended, drawn out’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rak’- (~ *rak’-): 

(vb.) *rak’- ‘to observe, to watch, to regard attentively; to supervise, to 
control’; 

(n.) *rak’-a ‘observation, watchfulness, care, protection’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *raq’- (~ *raq’-): 
(vb.) *raq’- ‘to move quickly, to move back and forth’; 
(n.) *raq’-a ‘any rapid motion: shaking, trembling, jumping, dancing, etc.’ 
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969. 


970. 


971. 


972. 


973. 


974. 


975. 


Proto-Nostratic root *rat^- (~ *rath-): 
(vb.) *rat^- ‘to turn, to roll; to run’; 
(n.) *rat-a ‘turning, rolling; running’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *raw- (~ *raw-): 

Extended form: 

(vb.) *raw-V-h- ‘to be spacious, wide’; 

(n.) *raw-h-a ‘space, room’; (adj.) ‘spacious, wide’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rek’-: 
(vb.) *rek’- ‘to sprinkle, to spray, to wet, to moisten’; 
(n.) *rek’-a ‘sprinkling, spray, rain’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *riy- (~ *rey-): 
(vb.) *riy- ‘to prosper, to thrive, to flourish, to increase, to grow’; 
(n.) *riy-a ‘increase, growth, prosperity, wealth’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rom-: 

(vb.) *rom- ‘to stop, to rest, to relax’; 

(n.) *rom-a ‘rest, quietude, calmness, tranquility, relaxation’; (adj.) ‘quiet, 
tranquil, still, gentle, silent, relaxed’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *row-: 
(vb.) *row- ‘to cut, tear, or break apart’; 
(n.) *row-a ‘cut, tear’ 


Proto-Nostratic root *rum- (~ *rom-): 
(vb.) *rum- ‘to grow or become dark; to darken’; 
(n.) *rum-a ‘darkness, night; twilight, dusk’; (adj.) ‘dark’ 


